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ROYAL  WARRANT  DATED  THE  21st  DAY  OF  JUNE,  1900. 


VICTORIA  R., 

*    •  Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

^0  Our- right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin,  Wilbraham,  Earl  Egertor  ; 
Our  right  trusty  and  well -beloved  John,  Baron  Revelstoke ;  Our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Alfred  Lyttelton,  Esquire  (commonly  called  the  Honom*able  Alfred  Lyttelton), 
one  of  Our  Counsel  learned  in  the  Law ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Robert 
Giffen,  Knight  Commander  of  our  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  Doctor  of 
Laws ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  John  Wolfe  Wolfe-Barry,  Knight  Commander 
of  Our  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  John  Hext,  Knight  Commander  of  Our 
Most  Eminent  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  Rear-Admiral  on  the  Retired  List  of  Our 
Navy ;  and  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  John  Edward  Ellis,  Esquire ;  Greeting ! 

TKIlbCrCd0  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  that  a  Commission  should  forthwith 
issue  to  inquire  into  the  present  administration  of  the  Port  of  London  and  the  water 
approaches  thereto  ;  the  adequacy  of  the  accommodation  provided  for  vessels,  and  the 
loading  and  unloading  thereof ,  the  system  of  charge  for  such  accommodation  and  the 
arrangements  for  warehousing  dutiable  goods ;  and  to  report  whether  any  change  or 
improvement  in  regard  to  any  of  the  above  matters  is  necessary  for  the  promotion  of 
the  trade  of  the  port  and  the  public  interest : 

'iWOVP  hnOW  ^Cf  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  knowledge 
and  ability,  have  nominated,  constituted,  and  appointed,  and  do  by  these  Presents 
nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint,  you,  the  said  Wilbraham,  Earl  Egerton ;  John, 
Baron  R^evelstoke ;  Alfred  Lyttelton ;  Sir  Robert  GiflFen  ;  Sir  John  Wolfe  Wolfe- 
Barry  ;  Sir  John  Hext ;  arid  John  Edward  Ellis,  to  be  Our  Commissioners  for  the 
purposes  of  the  said  inquiry. 

-*^n^  for  the  better  eflFecting  the  purposes  of  this  Our  Commission,  We  do  by 
these  Presents  give  and  grant  unto  vou,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  full  power  to  call 
before  you  such  persons  as  you  shall  judge  likely  to  afford  you  any  information  upon 
tho  subject  of  this  Our  Commission ;  and  also  to  call  for,  have  access  to,  and  examine 
all  such  books,  documents,  registers,  and  records  as  may  afford  you  the  fullest 
information  on  the  subject ;  and  to  inquire  of  and  concerning  the  premises  by  all 
other  lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever. 

Bn^  We  do  by  these  Presents  authorise  and  empower  you,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  you,  to  visit  and  personally  inspeet  such  places  as  you  may  deem  it  expedient  so  to 
inspect  for  the  more  effectual  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  to  employ 
such  persons  as  you  may  think  fit  to  assist  you  in  conducting  any  inquiry  which 
you  may  hold. 

Hnb  We  do  by  these  Presents  will  and  ordain  that  this  Our  Commission  shall 
continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you  Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three 
or  more  of  you,  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  of  every 
matter  and  thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not  continued  from  time  to 
time  by  adjournment 

Hn&  we  do  further  ordain  that  you  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  have  liberty  to 
report  your  proceedings  under  this  Our  Commission  from  time  to  time  if  you  shall 
judge  it  expedient  so  to  do. 

Hn^  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you  do,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
report  to  Us  under  your  hands  and  seals,  or  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  any  three 
or  more  of  you,  your  opinion  upon  the  matters  herein  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Windsor,  the  twenty-first  day  of  June,  One  thousand 
nine  hundred,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  Our  Reign. 

By  Her  Majestjr's  Command, 

M.  W.  RIDLEY. 
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ROYAL  WARRANT  DATED  THE  4th  DAY  OF  MARCH,  1901. 


EDWARD  R. 

J6^War^  tbC  SeVCntb,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  all  to  whom  these  presentsjshall 
some,  Greeting ! 

TKUbCrCSS  it  pleased  Her  late  Majesty  from  time  to  time  to  issue  Royal 
Commissions  of  Inquiry  for  various  purposes  therein  specified  : 

Hnb  whereas  in  the  case  of  certain  of  these  Commissions,  namely,  those 
known  as — 

The  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  ; 

The  Horse  Breeding  Commission  ; 

The  Local  Taxation  Commission  ; 

The  Port  of  London  Commission  ; 

The  Salmon  Fisheries  Commission  ;  and 

The  Sewage  Disposal  Con^nission ; 

the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Her  late  Majesty,  or  such  of  them  as  were  then 
acting  as  Commissioners,  were,  at  the  late  demise  of  the  Crown,  still  engaged  upon 
the  business  entrusted  to  them : 

Hnb  whereas  We  deem  it  expedient  that  the  said  Commissioners  should  continue 
their  labours  in  connection  with  the  said  inquiries  notwithstanding  the  late  demise  of 
the  Crown  : 

mow  know  ye  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  the  zeal, 
discretion,  and  ability  of  the  present  members  of  each  of  the  said  Commissions,  do  by 
these  Presents  authorize  them  to  continue  their  labours,  and  do  hereby  in  every 
essential  particular  ratify  and  oonfirm  the  terms  of  the  said  several  Commissions. 

Bnb  We  do  further  ordain  that  the  said  Commissioners  do  report  to  Us  tinder 
their  hands  and  seals,  or  under  tr»e  hands  and  seals  of  such  of  their  number  as  may  be 
specified  in  the  said  Commissions  respectively,  their  opinion  upon  the  matters  presented 
for  their  consideration ;  and  that  any  proceedings  which  they  or  any  of  them  may 
have  taken  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  said  Commissions  since  the  late 
demise  of  the  Crown,  and  before  the  issue  of  these  Presents  shall  be  deemed 
and  adjudged  to  have  been  taken  u'lder  and  in  virtue  of  this  Our  Commission. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  James's,  the  fomth  day  of  March,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  one,  in  the  first  year  of  Our  Keign. 

By  His  Majesty's  Command, 

CHAS.  T.  RITCHIE. 
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ROYAL  WARRANT  DATED  THE  6th  DAY  OF  MARCH,  1901. 


EDWARD  R, 

J6^War^  tbC  SeVCntb,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

^0  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  John,  Baron  Revelstoke ;  Our  trasty 
and  well-beloved  William  Robert  Wellesley  Peel,  Esquire  (commonly  called  the 
Honourable  William  Robert  Wellesley  Peel);  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Alfred 
Lyttelton,  Esquire  (commonly  called  the  Honourable  Alfred  Lyttelton),  one  of  Our 
Counsel  learned  in  the  Law ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Robert  GiflFen,  Kn^ht 
Commander  of  our  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  Doctor  of  Laws ;  Our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  John  Wolfe  Wolfe-Barry,  Knight  Commander  of  Our 
Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ; 
Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  John  Hext,  Knight  Commander  of  Our  Most 
Eminent  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  Rear- Admiral  on  the  Retired  List  of  Our 
Navy ;  and  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  John  Edward  Ellis,  Esquire  ;  Greeting  ! 

TKUbCrcaB  it  pleased  Her  late  Majesty  by  Warrant  bearing  date  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  June  One  thousand  nine  hundred  to  authorise  and  appoint  certain.^ 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  therein  named,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  to  be 
Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  present  administration  of  the  Port  of  London 
and  the  water  approaches  thereto  ;  the  adequacy  of  the  accommodation  provided 
for  vessels,  and  the  loading  and  unloading  thereof,  the  system  of  charge  for  such 
accommodation  and  the  arrangements  for  warehousing  dutiable  goods  ;  and  to  report, 
whether  any  change  or  improvement  in  regard  to  any  of  the  above  matters  is; 
necessary  for  the  promotion  of  the  trade  of  the  port  and  the  public  interest : 

1R0W  ftnOW  PC,  that  We  have  revoked  and  determined,  and  d©  by  these 
Presents  revoke  ana  determine,  the  said  Warrant  and  every  matter  and  thing  therein 
contained. 

Bnb  whereas  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  that  a  new  Commission  should  issue 
for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  said  Warrant,  dated  the  twenty- first  day  of  June- 
One  thousand  nine  hundred. 

Turtbcr  ftnOW  1?C,  that  We,  reposing  great  tiTist  and  confidence  in  your  ability 
and  discretion,  have  appointed,  and  do  by  these  Presents  nominate,  constitute,  and 
appoint  you,  the  said  John,  Baron  Revelstoke ;   William  Robert  Wellesley  Peel ;; 
Alfred  Lyttelton  ;  Sir  Robert  Giffen ;  Sir  John  Wolfe  Wolfe-Barry ;  Sir  John  Hext  i 
and  John  Edward  Ellis,  to  be  Our  Commissioners  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Bn^  for  the  better  effecting  the  purposes  of  this  Our  Commission,  We  do  by 
these  Presents  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  full  power  to 
call  before  you  such  persons  as  you  shall  judge  likely  to  afford  you  any  information 
upon  the  subject  of  this  Our  Commission ;  and  also  to  call  for,  have  access  to,  and 
examine  all  such  books,  documents,  registers,  and  records  as  may  afford  you  the 
fullest  information  on  tht?  subject ;  and  to  inquire  of  and  concerning  the  premises  b^ 
all  other  lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever. 

Bn&  We  do  by  these  Presents  authorise  and  empower  you,  or  any  three  or  more^ 
of  you,  to  visit  and  personally  inspect  such  places  as  you  may  deem  it  expedient  so  to 
inspect  for  the  more  effectual  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  to  employ 
sucn  persons  as  you  may  think  fit  to  assist  you  in  conducting  any  inquiry  which 
you  may  hold. 

Bnb  We  do  by  these  Presents  will  and  ordain  that  this  Our  Commission  shall 
continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you  Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three 
or  more  of  you,  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  of  every 
matter  and  thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not  continued  from  time  to 
time  by  adjournment. 


,  * 


Hn^  Wc  do  further  ordain  that  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  have  liberty  to 
report  your  proceedings  under  this  Our  Commission  ft'om  time  to  time  if  you  shall 
judge  it  expedient  so  to  do. 

Bn&  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you  do,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
report  to  Us  under  your  hands  and  seals,  or  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  any  three 
or  more  of  you,  your  opinion  upon  the  matters  herein  submitted  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  James's  the  sixth  day  of  March,  One  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  one,  in  the  first  year  of  Our  Eieign. 


By  His  Majesty's  Command, 

CHAS.  T.  RITCHIE. 


TO    THE    KING'S    MOST    EXCELLENT   MAJESTY. 


May  it  please  Your  Majesty, 

We,  the  undersigned  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
administration  of  the  Port  of  London  and  other  matters  connected  there- 
with, desire  humbly  to  present  to  your  Majesty  the  following  Report  :-;- 

It  may  be  remembered  that  a  previous  Royal  Commission,  consisting  of 
most  of  our  number,  had  been  appointed  by  Her  late  Most  Gracious  Miyesty, 
Queen  Victoria,  on  the  21st  of  June  1900,  and  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Earl  Egerton  of  Tatton,  had  made  some  progress  with  the  inquiry.  Unfor- 
tunately, Earl  Egerton  was  compelled,  through  ill-health,  to  resign  his 
appointment  early  in  1901.  Under  Your  Majesty's  Warrant  of  the  6th 
March  1901,  the  former  Warrant  was  revoked  and  a  new  Commission 
was  issued  to  the  same  persons.  Lord  Revelstoke  succeeding  Earl  Egerton 
in  the  Chairmanship  and  the  Hon.  W.  R.  W.  Peel,  M.P.,  being  appointed 
as  an  additional  Royal  Commissioner. 

The  terms  of  the  reference  made  to  us  are  as  follows  : — 

'*  To  inquire  into  the  present  administration  of  the  Port  of  London 
and  the  water  approaches  thereto ;  the  adequacy  of  the  accommodation 
provided  for  vessels,  and  the  loading  and  unloading  thereof;  the  system 
of  charge  for  such  accommodation,  and  the  arrangements  for  ware- 
housing dutiable  goods ;  and  to  report  whether  any  change  or  improvement 
in  regard  to  any  of  the  above  matters  is  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  the 
trade  of  the  port  and  the  public  interest." 

Procedure. 

Our  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  28th  day  of  June,  1900,  and  we  then 
thought  it  to  be  desirable  that  we  should  ourselves  visit  the  River 
Thames  and  the  docks,  and  inspect  the  accommodation  available  for  trade 
in  the  Port  of  London. 

We  accordingly  visited  the  lower  part  of  the  river  and  the  several 
docks  belonging  to  the  London  and  Inaia,  Millwall,  and  Surrey  Commercial 
Dock  Companies.  Subsequently  we  inspected  the  up-town  warehouses  of 
the  London  and  India  Dock  Company  and  the  principal  private  whal'ves 
of  the  Port. 

We  fiirther  made  visits  to  Manchester  and  Liverpool  for  the  purpose  of 
viewing  the  docks  at  Liverpool  and  the  property  of  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  Company,  and  informing  ourselves  of  the  anungements  made  by 
the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  for  dealing  with  shipping  in  that 
river.  Some  of  our  number  have  also  visited  other  ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  well  as  some  foreign  ports  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  and 
the  Channel,  which  compete  more  or  less  with  London. 

We  also  submitted  to  the  authorities  at  Belfast,  Bristol,  Dublin, 
Glasgow,  Greenock,  Hull,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  a  series  of  questions  on  details  germane  to  our  inquiry,  the 
answers  to  which  are  contained  in  our  volume  of  Appendices.  With  the 
assistance  of  Your  Majesty^s  Consuls  we  obtained  similar  information  with 
regard  to  the  ports  of  Antwerp,  Bremen-Bremerhaven,  Dunkirk,  Hamburg, 
Havre  and  Rotterdam. 

We  next  made  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  oral  evidence  and 
we  decided  that  our  meetings  for  this  purpose  should  be  open  to  the  press 
and  the  public.  We  invited  evidence  from  all  bodies  concerned  in  the 
administration  of  the  Port  of  London.  With  regard  to  the  course  of  the 
evidence,  we  determined  that  we  shoidd  in  the  first  place  hear  Kolely 
those  witnesses  who  were  in  a  position  to  speak  as  to  the  existing  condition 
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of  the  docks  and  the  arrangements  for  dealing  with  goods  at  present 
prevailing  in  the  Port,  and  that  not  until  this  evidence  was  concluded  would 
we  consider  any  definite  proposals  of  reform. 

The  following  bodies  were,  by  our  permission,  represented  at  the  inquiry 
by  Counsel,  viz. : — 

The  London  and  India  Docks  Company. 

The  Millwall  Dock  Company. 

The  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company. 

The  City  Corporation. 

The  London  County  Council. 

The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Thames  Conservancy. 

The  Wharfingers'  and  Warehousekeepers'  Association. 

The  Association  of  Master  Lightermen  and  Bargeowners. 

The  Watermen  and  Lightermen's  Company. 

The  Promoters  of  the  Thames  Lightermen's  Bill,  1901. 

The  Short  Sea  Traders'  Association. 

1  he  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  Kent  and  Essex,  and 

The  North  London  Railway  Company. 

In   order  that  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry  should  be  retained  entirely 
in   our  hands,  we  announced  that  we  should  only  accept  the  assistance 
of  Counsel  as  and  when  we  deemed   it    necessary.      We    further    laid 
-down  the  following  rules  for  the  guidance  of  Counsel : — 

That  all  witnesses,  except  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  will  be  called  and 
^examined  by  the  Commission. 

That  if  the  evidence  of  any  witness  shall  affect  the  interest  of  any 
persons  or  body  represented  by  Counsel,  application  may  be  made  to  the 
Commission  for  leave  to  cross-examine  such  witnesa* 

That  if  it  be  desired  to  call  any  witness  not  examined  by  the  Commission, 
Counsel  must  apply  for  permission  to  call  such  witness,  who  will  be  examined 
as  the  Commission  may  think  fit. 

Among  other  witnesses  we  heard  those  representing  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy, the  Board  of  Customs,  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  House,  the  Pilots, 
the  General  Shipowners'  Society,  Short  Sea  Traders'  Association,  the  Dock 
Companies,  the  Wharfingers'  and  Warehousekeepers'  Association,  the 
Association  of  Master  Lightermen  and  Bargeowners,  the  Watermen's 
Company,  the  London  County  Council,  the  City  Corporation,  and  the  London 
Chamber  of  Conmierce. 

We  also  perused  several  Reports  by  Select  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  by  Departmental  Committees,  relating  to  questions  which 
-afl^ect  the  Port  of  London,  Among  the  more  modern  of  these  we  may 
mention  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Pilotage,  1870,  of  the  Thames 
Traffic  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  reported  in  1879, 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Pilotage  of  1888,  and  of  the  Lower  Thames 
Navigation  Commission  appointed  under  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  1894. 

We  received  oral  evidence  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the 
>orts  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Glasgow  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and 
Southampton. 

Schemes  for  the  future  administration  of  the  Port  of  London  were  laid 
before  us  by  the  London  County  Council,  the  City  Corporation,  and  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  number  of  days  on  which  we  sat  for  the  reception  of  evidence  was 
thirty-one,  during  which  we  examined  114  witnesses.  We  also  collected  a 
great  mass  of  documents  bearing  upon  the  subject,  which  are  printed  in 
our  volume  of  Appendices. 
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We  desire  to  express  our  sense  of  the  courtesy  shown  and  trouble  taken 
by  the  officials  of  the  various  public  authorities  and  dock  companies,  and 
other  witnesses,  in  preparing  and  presenting  evidence,  and  in  answering 
written  inquiries.  In  particular,  we  wish  to  express  our  high  appreciation 
of  the  conspicuous  care  and  ability  which  characterised  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
C.  J.  Cater  Scott,  the  Chairman  of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company. 
We  also  received  valuable  assistance  from  the  Counsel  who  appeared  before  us. 

We  have  received  usefril  assistance  from  Mr.  C.  E.  D.  Black,  who  has 
acted  as  Assistant  Commissioner  during  the  whole  of  our  proceedings. 

'Mr.  Cecil  Owen,  our  original  Secretary,  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  resign 
his  post  in  November  1901,  but  not  before  he  had  devoted  much  labour  to 
organising  the  evidence  and  arranging  the  documents  submitted  to  tne 
Commission. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Bernard  Holland,  who,  though  not  present  at  the 
hearing  of  the  voluminous  evidence,  mastered  and  assimilated « it  with  great 
industr}\  We  desire  to  place  on  record  our  recognition  of  the  signal  ability 
with  which  he  assisted  us  in  the  preparation  and  completion  of  the  Report. 

We  propose  in  the  first  place  to  state  the  case  before  us  as  briefly  as  its 
complexity  permits,  and  then  to  submit  our  recommendations  as  to  the  steps 
which  we  think  that  it  will  be  advisable  to  take  for  the  benefit  of  the  Port 
of  London. 


9823  B 
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CHARACTER  OF  THE  THAMES  ESTUARY. 


1.  The  fact  that  London  is  a  port  traversed  by  a  long  and  sheltered 
tidal  river,  and  conveniently  situated  for  trading  with  the  various  coasts  of 
this  country,  with  the  Continent,  and  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  has, 
no  doubt,  largely  contributed  to  its  rise  to  the  position  of  the  greatest  city 
in  England,  and  so  to  that  of  the  central  city  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  Thames  is  not,  like  some  rivers  of  greater  length  and  volume,  subject 
to  excessive  floods,  nor  is  it,  like  the  Elbe  and  others,  often  blocked  or 
troubled  ^^dth  ice.  There  is  not,  as  in  many  ports,  any  well  marked  bar 
across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  natural  scour  is  almost  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  depth  of  channels.  Some  of  the  channels,  it  is  true,  of  the 
outer  estuary,  that  is,  of  the  river  below  Shoeburyness  and  the  Nore,  vary 
from  time  to  time  in  position  and  depth  from  the  operation  of  gales  upon, 
sandbanks  and  other  natural  causes,^  but  it  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  a 

witness  of  authority  that  "so  great  are  the  natural  advantages  of  the  river  Binnie  3045; 
that  little  has  been  done,  except  some  desultory  dredging,  to  improve  its 
condition,  since  those  almost  prehistoric  times  when  it  was  originally 
embanked."  The  evidence  leaves  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  far  greater 
works  than  desultory  dredging  are  now  needed,  but  this  is  due  only  in  a 
slight  degree,  if  at  all,  to  any  positive  deterioration  in  the  river  channels. 
The  new  necessities  are  due  in  the  main  to  the  revolution  brought  about 
by  the  rapid  growth  in  the  size  and  draught  of  ocean-going  ships  and  to  the 
demand  for  rapid  dispatch. 

2.  Our  attention  was  called  to  the  possible  effects  of  the  abstraction 
of  upland  w^ater  which  is  taken  above  Teddington  for  the  supply  of  London, 
and  it  was  stated  by  Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  then  Chief  Engineer  to  the  London 

County  Council,  that  the  effect  of  this  abstraction,  if  its  increase  be  permitted,  ^^^^^  ^^^^• 
may  be  detrimental  to  the  Port. 

3.  The  seaward  limit  of  the  Port  of  London,  in  its  most  extended  sense, 
is  defined  in  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act  of  1894  (2nd  Schedule)  to  be 
a  line  passing  from  a  point  near  the  tower  on  Harwich  Naze  in  Essex 
to  a  point  about  five  miles  from  the  North  Foreland  Lighthouse  in  Kent.* 
A  chart  in  sections  of  the  river  and  estuary  showing  the  latest  figures  of 
depths,  is  annexed  to  our  Report. 

4.  The  average  rise  of  spring  and  neap  tides  in  the  Thames  above  low 
water  of  spring  tides  may  be  taken  as  follows  : — 


Springs. 


Neaps. 


At  the  Nore 


At  Gravesend 


At  the  Royal  Albert  Docks 


At  the  new  entrance  of  the  Surrey  Comercial  Docks 


At  London  Bridge 
At  Vauxhall  - 


At  Richmond 


13       1 

15      7 

17       6 

17      4 

16     11 

14     10 

8       3 

'  Davies,  4241;   4297;  Penney,  4136-44;  4213-25;  Rigden,  4312. 

*  The  Act  13  and  14  Charles  II.,  c.  ii,  defined  the  legal  and  Customs  Port  of  London 
as  extending  from  London  Bridge  to  North  Foreland,  Kent^  and  the  Naze,  Essex.  The  actual 
Customs  Port,  however,  as  fixed  by  Order  in  Council  under  the  Customs  Acts,  now  begins  at  a 
line  drawn  from  Havengore  Creek  in  Essex  to  Warden  Point  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 
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5.  A  full  description  of  the  Estuary  of  the  Thames  below  the  Nore  and 
of  the  River  from  the  Nore  to  Gravesend  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the 
Lower  Thames  Navigation  Commission/  and  it  is,  therefore,  mmecessary 
for  us  to  deal  with  this  part  of  the  subject  further  than  to  say  that  seaward 
of  the  Nore  there  have  always  existed  channels  of  sufficient  width  and  depth 
for  the  safe  navigation,  at  all  times  of  tide,  of  vessels  of  the  largest  class. 
There  have  been  from  time  to  time  changes  in  the  position  and  direction 
of  these  channels,  but  history  shows  that  whenever  one  channel  has  deteri- 
orated some  other  channel  has  correspondingly  improved. 

The  chief  obstruction  to  navigation  between  the  Nore  and  Gravesend  is 

at-  the   Leigh   Middle   Shoals,   which   extend  from  near   Shoeburyness  to 

Canvey  Point,  a  distance  of  nearly  seven  miles.^     The  condition  and  mode  of 

improvement  of  these  Shoals  were  fully  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  Lower 

More  297-304       Thames  Navigation  Commission.     No  doubt  was  expressed  by  the  engineers 

And  347-8.  called  ])efore  us  that  the  channels  through  these  shoals  could  be  improved 

Duckham,  1044.     in  the  mode  suggested  by  the  Commission  of  1896,  by  the  erection  of  a 

Bmnid,  3119-23.    training  wall,  and  by  the  execution  of  whatever  dredging  might  be  necessary 

after  the  effect  of  the  training  wall  in  directing  the  tidal  currents  had  been 
seen. 

From  Canvey  Point  to  Gravesend  an  inconsiderable  amount  of  dredging 
would  be  sufficient  to  provide  a  channel  of  30  feet  at  low  water  of  spring  tides. 

6.  Above  Gravesend  the  present  condition  of  the  River,  as  deduced  from 
the  large  scale  contour  map,  soundings  and  chart,  handed  in  at  our  request 
by  Mr.  C.  J.  More,  the  engineer  of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  may  be  shortly 
described  as  follows  : — 

Witnesses  who  appeared  before  us  when  quoting  the  depths  of  the  channels 
usually  gave  the  maximum  depths  of  the  channel  without  regard  to  its 
bottom  width,  which  in  many  cases  is  inconsiderable  compared  with 
admitted  requirements.  It  is  obvious  that  from  the  depths  so  stated  a  large 
reduction  should  be  made  in  considering  the  available  navigable  depth  for 
lai'ge  ships.  A  more  accurate  mode  of  describing  the  present  condition  of 
the  Thames  for  navigable  purposes  is  to  adopt  the  widths  of  channel 
proposed  by  Mr.  More,  the  Engineer  of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  for  future 
adoption,  and  to  give  the  present  minimiun  depth  within  the  sideway 
boundaries  of  the  bottom  of  the  channel  in  question. 

7.  Considering  then  the  present  navigable  channel  above  Gravesend  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  following  description  may  be  instructive,  the  depths 
stated  being  in  all  cases  below  the  plane  of  low  water  of  ordinary  spring 
tides  : — 

Starting  from  the  Ship  and  Lobster  Inn,  in  Gravesend  Reach,  a  depth 
of  30  feet  exists  as  far  up  the  river  as  Broadness  Point,  at  the  western  end 
of  Northfleet  Hope. 

Off  Broadness  Point  considerable  shoaling  takes  place,  and  the  limitation 
of  depth  is  20  feet,  though  the  greatest  depth  of  the  channel  is  from 
30  to  40  feet.  From  Greenhithe  to  Crayfordness,  throughout  the  length 
of  Long  Reach,  the  limitation  of  depth  is  about  24  feet.  After  passing 
Crayfordness  the  channel  becomes  very  patchy  and  ill-defined,  so  that 
between  Crayfordness  and  J  enningtree  Point  the  depth  should  be  taken  as 
about  18  feet.  On  entering  Half- Way  Reach,  there  is  a  still  further 
deterioration  and  the  limitation  of  depth  would  be  about  17  feet  up  to 
C'rossness  Point.  From  Crossness  to  Margaretness  the  channel  though 
deeper  is  much  contracted  in  width,  and  adopting  the  same  method  of 
description  the  depth  must  be  taken  as  14  feet.  On  entering  Gallions 
Reach  an  improvement  takes  place,  and  the  depth  may  be  taken  as  16  feet 
at  the  Royal  Albert  Dock  entrance  and  as  far  as  Woolwich.  From  Woolwich 
Dock  Yard  to  the  new  entrance  of  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  the  limita- 
"^TUD  must  be -taken,  in  a  channel  with  a  width  of  400  feet,  as  about  12  feet 

^  See  Appendix,  A,  page  12Q,  post. 
"  The  buoyed  channel  through  tlicse  s^ioals,  having  a  depth  of  25  feet  of  water  at  low  water 
of  spring  tides  is  about  three  nautical  miles  in  length,  and  the  po^ifon  and  depth  of  this  channel 
is  variahlr'. 
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and  from  the  SuiTey  Commercial  Dock  to  Limehouse  Dock  as  about  10 
feet.  From  Limehouse  Dock  to  St.  Katharine's  Dock  the  depth  is  from  12 
to  16  feet  deep  in  a  channel  of  a  width  of  300  feet. 

It  is  no  doubt  the  fact  that  ships  are  navigated  up  and  down  the  Thames, 
requiring,  after  allowing  for  the  rise  of  tide,  greater  depths  of  water  than 
we  have  adopted  in  our  review  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Thames. 
Such  ships  are  in  consequence  confined  in  their  course  to  channels  of  less 
width  than  recommended  by  Mr.  More,  with  resulting  danger  and  delay, 
and  it  is  more  instructive,  in  view  of  the  real  requirements  of  safe  naviga- 
tion, to  adopt  the  widths  of  channel  recommended  by  the  Engineer  of 
the  Thames  Conservancy  as  necessary  rather  than  to  state  the  greatest 
depths  to  be  found  in  a  narrow  and  in  places  tortuous  channel.  The 
widths  recommended  do  not  appear  to  us  excessive,  in  view  of  the  extremely 
heavv  traffic  of  the  Thames. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  considering  the  draught  of  water  of  a  ship 
which  could  use  the  channels,  allowance  must  be  made  for  at  least  two  feet 
of  water  under  the  keel  in  the  case  of  large  vessels  and  somewhat  less  for 
small  vessels. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  river's  course,  the  curvature  is,  in  some  cases,  sharp  for 
an  important  navigation  like  that  of  the  Thames,  conducted  under  the  condi- 
tions of  tidal  currents  of  considerable  strength.  Below  Gravesend  Reach  the 
sharpest  curve  is  about  1^  miles.  Above  Tilbury  there  are  curves  of  one  mile 
and  f -mile  between  Tilbury  and  Fiddler's  Reach.  Above  Fiddler's  Reach  there 
is  a  sharp  curve  of  half  a  mile  radius,  and  round  Crayfordness  and  Cold 
Harbour  Point  there  is  a  reverse  curve  of  f -mile  radius,  which  curvature  alsa 
exists  in  various  places  as  far  up  as  Barking  Reach.  *  Between  Barking^ 
Reach  and  Galleons  Reach  is  Margaretness,  and  the  channel,  in  passing^ 
round  this  point,  has  a  radius  of  considerably  less  than  ^-mile.  From  Galleons. 
Reach  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  Victoria  Dock  for  a  distance  of  four  miles, 
the  channel  is  easier  and  the  curves  flatter,  being  not  less  than  |-mile 
radius.  Immediately  above  the  Victoria  Dock  occurs  the  well-known  Black- 
wall  Point,  where  the  radius  of  the  channel  is  about  |^-mile,  and  from 
thence  St.  Katharine's  Dock  to  a  distance  of  about  6J  miles,  the  River 
assiunes  the  fonn  of  the  letter  S,  the  curves  varying  in  radii  from  f  to 
s  mile. 

9.  Considering  the  tidal  currents  of  the  Thames  and  the  size  of  the 
ships  navigating  the  River,  the  curves  above  mentioned  are  undesirably 
sharp,  but,  owing  to  the  skill  and  experience  of  those  concerned  in  the 
navigation,  no  serious  difficulties  are  usually  experienced  from  the  curves, 
even  with  the  present  depths,  though  serious  collisions  no  doubt  from 
time  to  time  occur.  The  vast  number  of  barges  and  small  craft  add 
very  greatly  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  river's  course,  and  in  any  im- 
provement in  the  channels  to  be  hereafter  taken  in  hand,  the  question  of 
improving  some  of  the  above-mentioned  curves,  and  of  widening  the 
channel  beyond  the  average  width  to  be  adopted  through  curved  portions^ 
should  be  borne  in  mind 

10.  The  subjoined  table  embraces  the  length  of  river  between  the  Nore 
and  London  Bridge,  which  amounts  to  47|^  statute  miles,  and  the  distances 
between  the  various  places  which  are  mentioned  in  the  following  description 

are  as  follows  : — 

Statute  Miles. 

From  the  Nore  Lightship  to  the  lower  end  of  Leigh 

Middle  Shoals  is ^ 

Lower  end  of  Leigh  Middle  Shoals  to  Canvey  Point  is  6^ 

Canvey  Point  to  Mucking  Light  is   -        -        -        -  7 

Mucking  Light  to  Shorne  Meade  Battery  is      -         -  4|^ 

Shome  Meade  Battery  to  Gravesend  is    -         -        -  S 

From  the  Nore  Lightship  to  Gravesend  is  therefore  -  21|^ 
Gravesend  to  Broadness  Point  is  -  -  -  -  2f 
Broadness  to  Greenhithe  is If 


Greenhithe  to  Crayfordness  is  - 
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Sta.tute  Miles 

Crayfordness  to  the  upper  end  of  Eritli  Keacli  is        -  3 

Erith  Reach  to  Ci^ossness  is      -----  2 

Crossness  to  Margaretness  is  -  -  -  -  -  If 
Margaretness  to  the  entrance  to    the  Royal  Albert 

Dock  is -         .         -  i 

From  Gravesend  to  the  Royal  Albert  Dock  is  there- 
fore     .         -        - 15i- 

Thc  Royal  Albert  Dock  to  Woolwich  Dockyard  is    -  1^ 

Woolwich  Dockyard  to  Blackwall  is  -  -  -  2| 
Blackwall  to  the  new  entrance  to  Surrey  Commercial 

Docks  is 3^ 

Surrey  Commercial  Docks  to  the  Shadwell  entrance 

of  the  London  Docks  is  -----  1^ 
Shadwell    entrance    of   the   London   Docks    to   the 

Thames  Tunnel  is -  | 

Thames  Tunnel  to  London  Bridge  is         -         -         -  1^ 

From  the  Royal  Albert  Docks  to  London  Bridge  is 

therefore lOf 

And  the  total  distance  from  the  Nore  Lightship  to 

London  Bridge  is  therefore   -----       47|^ 

1 1 .  We  shall  describe  more  at  length  in  the  latter  part  of  our  Report 
the  various  docks  which  open  into  the  river.  It  is  enough  to  say  here 
that  the  Tilbury  Docks,  belonging  to  the  London  and  India  Dock  Company, 
have  their  entrance  on  the  north  side  of  Gravesend  Reach,  almost  opposite 
to  the  town  of  Gravesend,  at  a  distance  by  water  of  about  twenty-six  miles 
from  London  Bridge.  The  entrance  to  the  Royal  Albert  Docks  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Galleons  Reach  about  ten-and-three-quarter  miles  from 
London  Bridge.  The  East  and  West  India  Docks,  also  on  the  north  side, 
open  to  the  river  at  Blackwall  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  mile,  and  the 
Millwall  Docks  on  the  Limehouse  Reach  rather  more  than  three  miles  from 
the  Bridge.  Opposite  to  the  Millwall  Docks  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
are  the  lower  entrances  to  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  and  their  upper 
entrances  are  fi:*om  the  "  Lower  Pool,"  about  a  mile  higher  up.  The  Shadwell 
entrance  of  the  London  Docks  is  on  the  north  side,  about  2  miles  below 
London  Bridge,  and  the  entrance  to  the  St.  Katharine's  Docks  is  immediately 
below  the  Tower  Bridge. 


VOLUME  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  THE 

PORT  OF  LONDON. 


12.  The  Port  of  London  is  still,  as  it  has  been  for  at  least  two 
hundred  years,  the  greatest  in  the  world  in  respect  of  the  amount  of  ship- 
ping and  of  goods  which  enter  it.  Statistics  show  a  constant  growth  in 
the  volume  of  the  trade,  although  the  rate  of  increase  has  not  been  so 
rapid  in  the  more  recent  years  as  it  was  in  some  former  times. 

13.  Inasmuch  as,  by  reason  of  changes  in  money  values,  the  official  values 
of  goods  entering '  a  Port  at  different  dates  do  not  afford  an  accurate  basis 
of  comparison  of  the  volimae  of  trade,  the  better  test  of  the  rise  or  decline 
of  the  commerce  of  a  port,  even  allowing  for  changes  in  the  modes  of 
calculating  the  carrying  capacity  of  ships,  is  that  supplied  by  the  variations 
in  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping  entering  it  or  clearing  from  it  with  cargo. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  for  various  reasons  even  this 
indication  may  be  far  from  perfect.  The  following  figures  give  comparisons 
for  four  consecutive  decennial  periods.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  total 
absolute  increase  has  been  large,  but  that  the  percentage  of  increase,  after 
being  very  high  from  1859  to  1879,  has  diminished  in  the  two  last  periods. 
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Total  Net  Tonnage  of  Shipping  Entered  and  Cleared  with  Cargo 
(Foreign  Trade  Only)  at  the  Port  of  London.  (1) 


1869 
1859 


Increase  upon  1859 


1879 
1869 


Increase  upon  1869  - 


1889 
1879 


Increase  upon  1 B79  - 


1899 
1889 


Increase  upon  1889  - 


6,102,686 
4,372,367 

1,730,319  or  39  per  cent. 


8,781,669 
6,102,686 


2,678,903  or  43  per  cent. 


12,071,671 
8,781,669 


3,290,002  or  37  per  cent. 


15,286,643 
12,071,671 


3,214,972  or  26  per  cent. 


'  These  figures  are  compiled  from  figures  taken  from  the  "  Annual  Statements  of  Trade  and 
Navigation."    See  App.  234-43. 


14.  The  same  result  of  a  continuous,  but  not  continuously  rapid,  increase 
in  the  tonnage  using  the  Port  of  London  is  shown  by  a  table  furnished  to 
us  by  the  Clerk  of  the  London  County  Council,  relating  to  the  whole  tonnage 
of  the  Port,  and  compiled,  it  was  stated,  from  Board  of  Trade  official  figures  : — 


Oonne  3208 
3212 


Increaie  in  tonnage  in 

I  each  Quinquennial  period  on  the  preceding  period. 

Periods. 

Foreign. 

Coasting. 

Total. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Total. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Total. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Totel. 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Percent 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent 

1S25-29  on  182a-"4 

28*9 

28-6 

27-8 

— 

— 

— 

«  ^^ 

— 

— 

1830-34  „   18-25-29 

—  6-2 

2-4 

—  2-4 

— 

■- 

~. 

^ 

— 

18!U>-3d  „   1830-at 

20-3 

19-9 

20-2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1840-44  „    1835-30 

18-6 

10-3 

14-8 

26 

— 

— 

71 

— 

— 

1845-49  „    1840-44 

321 

23-7 

28-3 

8-2 

— 

— 

15-6 

— 

^■ 

1850-54  „   1845-49 

<«) 

(«) 

(a) 

•6 

— 

~ 

(a) 

^ 

— 

1855-59  „   1850-54 

(a) 

(a) 

(«) 

—  6-8 

— 

-. 

{a) 

— 

— 

1800-64  „   1855-59 

20-0 

140 

17-8 

5-2 

8-4 

61 

12*3 

11-8 

121 

1865-09  „    1860-64 

16-3 

14-6 

15-7 

—  60 

6  0 

—  3-0 

6-3 

11-3 

71 

1870-74  „   1865-69 

15-3 

29-3 

20-2 

(a) 

(a) 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

(a) 

1875-79  „  1870-74 

21-9 

21-8 

21-8 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(«) 

(«) 

18iiO-84  „   1875-79 

15-6 

21.2 

17-7 

14  0 

133 

13-8 

14  9 

18-7 

16-2 

1885-89  ,.   1880-84 

14*4 

17-6 

15-6 

14*2 

22-4 

16*3 

14-3 

19-0 

15-9 

1890-94  „   1885-89 

10-3 

13-2 

11-0 

72 

14-5 

91 

9-0 

130 

10-6 

1895-99  „   1890-94 

16-1 

16-2 

15'7 

(«) 

(o) 

{a) 

1 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

(a)  Comoarable  figniea  are  not  available  for  these  periods.    (See  observations  in  Note  2  to  Table  in  paragraph 
16  with  reference  to  the  figures  for  the  same  dates  there  given.) 
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15.  The  following  tables,  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  show  the 
tonnage  of  ships  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  entering  with  cargo 
and  in  ballast,  (1)  all  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  (2)  the  Port 
of  London  in  decennial  years  between  1860  and  1899. 


AppL,^843. 


Foreign  Trade. 

Coasting  Trade 

• 

Total  FOTeign 

Years. 

and 

With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Coasting 
Trades. 

All  Ports. 

I860 

10,054,981 

2,117,804 

12,172,785 

17,003,411 

Cannot  be 

_^ 

_^ 

1870 

14,910,742 

3,202,622 

18,113,364 

18,300,275 

given. 
Cannot  be 

^_„ 

___ 

1880 

23,993,280 

5,080,275 

29,073,555 

26,022,549 

given. 
14,051,693 

40,074,242 

69,147,797 

1890 

28,978,992 

7,856,720 

36,835,712 

28,600,223 

19,138,389 

47,738,612 

84,574,324 

1800 

36,225,876 

12,650,042 

48,875,918 

31,010,244 

25,302,342 

56,312,586 

105,188,504 

• 

London. 

• 

1860 

2,957,082 

24,328 

2,981,410 

3,154,561 

Cannot  be 

1870 

4,031,263 

58,103 

4,089,366 

2,849,872 

given. 
Cannot  be 

.^_ 

-      - 

1880 

5,819,950 

150,391 

5,970,341 

4,258,628 

given. 
225,202 

4,483,830 

10,464,171 

1890 

7,532,174 

176,531 

7,708,705 

5,075,263 

357,497 

5,432,750 

13,141,466 

1899 

9,244,593 

193,357 

9,437,950 

5,438,378 

511,900 

5,950,278 

16,388,228 

16.  We  add  figures  showing  the  rate  of  increase  of  tonnage  entering 
the  Port  of  London  from  1890  to  1899,  relatively  to  the  rate  of  increase 
in  certain  other  large  ports  at  home  and  abroad.^ 


A]ipi,  p.  84S 


Aff^  p.  849. 


Api^y  p.  848» 


Apply  p.  845. 


Apply  {K  84G, 


App^  p.  844. 


London,  1899 
1890 


Increase 


Liverpool,  1899 
1890- 


Increase 


Glasgow,  1899  - 
1890  - 


Increase 


Hull,  1899- 
1890- 


Increase 


Southampton,  1899 

1890 


Increase 


Bristol,  1899 
1890 


Increase 


Shipping  Entered. 


15,388,228 
13,141,455 

2,246,773  or  17  per  cent.' 

9,468,115 

8,408,378 


1,059,737  or  nearly  13  per  cent.' 

3,550,146 
2,874,555 


675,591  or  23  per  cent. 

3,115,748 
2,530,435 


585,313  or  23  per  cent. 

2,784,013 
1,668,948 


1,116,070  or  nearly  67  per  cent. 

1,556,089 
1,231,047 


325,042  or  26  per  cent. 


^  Cardiff  and  Newcastle,  notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  their  trade,  have  not  been  included 
among  these  ports,  because  their  trade  is  of  a  very  special  kind. 

*  The  increase  in  the  case  of  London  would  have  been  sensibly  larger,  but  for  the  omission 
of  coasting  vessels  for  places  within  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  which  was  made  after  1897, 

•  The  creation  of  Manchester  as  a  separate  port  in  1894  must  be  noted. 
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Shipping  'Esteked— continued. 


Hamburg,  1899- 
1890- 


Increase 


Rotterdam,  1899 
1890 


Increase 


Antwerp,  1899 
1890 


Increase 


♦Havre,  1899 
1890 


Increase 


♦Marseilles,  1899 
1890 


Increase 


Genoa,  1899 
1890 


Trieste,  1899 
1890 


Increase 


Increase 


7,765,950 
5,202,825 

2,563,125  or  49  per  cent. 

6,323,072 
2,918,425 


App,^  p.  6li. 


App.,  p.  614. 


3,404,647  or  1 16  per  cent. 

6,842,163 
4,517,698 


App.,  p,  614. 


2,324,465  or  51  per  cent. 

2,868,381 
2,816,277 

52,104  or  nearly  2  per  cent. 

6,166,298 
4,669,441 


Information 
plied  by  the 
6oardof  Trada 

da 


1,496,857  or  32  per  cent. 

4,557,430 
3,393,612 


da 


1,163,818  or  34  per  cent. 

2,181,746 
1,471,464 


da 


710,282  or  48  per  cent. 


The  figures  given  above  include  all  shipping  whether  in  foreign  or 
coasting  trade,  and  (with  the  exceptions  noted)  whether  entering  with 
cargo  or  in  ballast. 

17.  The  following  figures,  taken  from  a  Eeturn  supplied  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  are  those  of  ships  entering  the  above-mentioned  British  ports  in 
foreign  trade  only  and  with  carg,oes  :— 


London,  1899 
1890 


Increase 


Liverpool,  1899 
1890 


Increase 


Glasgow,  1899 
1890 


Increase 


HuU.  1899 
1890 


Increase 


Southampton,  1899 

1890 


Increase 


Bristol,  1899 
1890 


Increase 


9,244,593 
7,532,174 

App.  p.  843. 

1.712,419  or  22  per  cent. 

6,050,712 
5,656,392 

App.  p.  843. 

394,320  or  6  per  cent. 

1,355,331 
1,052,317 

App.  p.  848. 

303,014  or  nearly  29  per  cent. 

2,258,400 
1,932,317 

• 

App.  p.  845u 

326,083  or  nearly  17  per  cent. 

1,556,575 

884,595 

App.  p  84& 

671,980  or  75  per  cent. 

756,811 
555,826 

App.  p.  844. 

200,985  or  36  per  cent. 

♦  Exclusive  of  coasting  vessels  entering  in  ballast,  the  information  for  1S90  not  being  available. 
The  tonnage  ot  such  vessels  in  1899  was  as  follows : — 

Havre         -        .        .  49,225 

Marseilles 95  815 

5823.  c  2 
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App.  p.  276. 


18.  The  obvious  indication  of  these  figures  is  that  in  recent  years  the 
percentage  of  increase  has  been  much  greater  at  a  port  like  Southampton 
and  at  certain  (continental  ports  such  as  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and 
Antwerp,  than  it  has  been  at  older  ports,  such  as  London,  Liverpool 
and  Hull  in  this  country,  or  at  Havre,  Marseilles,  and  Genoa  on  the 
Continent,  all  of  which  were  more  conspicuous  at  an  early  date  than  the 
ports  which  have  lately  been  developing  so  rapidly.  The  explanation  would 
appear  to  be  that  to  some  extent  the  ports  in  question  are  calling  ports, 
especially  ports  like  Southampton,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp,  and  that 
their  business  as  a  whole  does  not  properly  enter  into  comparison  with 
that  of  a  port  which  is  chiefly  one  of  ultimate  destination  like  London  and 
Liverpool.  We  are  imable  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  figures  show 
any  relative  decline  of  London  compared  with  the  other  ports  named, 
allowing  for  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  business  done.  This  view 
is  further  strengthened  when  we  allow  for  such  obvious  explanations  as 
the  larger  percentage  of  the  increase  in  a  case  when  the  initial  figure  is  small 
than  in  a  case  when  it  is  large,  although  the  amount  of  increase  is  the  same 
in  both,  and  for  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  trade  of  Hamburg, 
Rotterdam  and  Antwerp  is  with  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  even 
with  London.  What  the  future  development  will  be  it  is  not  easy  to 
foresee.  Southampton,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  .and  Antwerp  have  all  gained 
largely  in  the  shipping  returns  in  recent  years  by  the  establishment  of  lines 
of  steamers,  many  of  these  with  subsidies,  just  as  London  and  older  ports 
gained  at  an  earlier  date,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  older 
ports  are  being  superseded,  or  prevented  from  largely  increasing.  The 
development  of  Hamburg,  in  particular,  it  should  be  added,  cannot  be 
unconnected  with  the  increasing  dependence  of  Germany,  as  its  population 
increases  on  supplies  of  food  and  raw  material  imported  from  abroad, 
and  especially  from  oversea,  Hamburg  being  the  chief  inlet  of  the  whole 
Empire. 

19.  The  following  figures  show,  upon  the  basis  of  values  of  goods,  the 
growth  of  the  import  trade  into  the  Port  of  London  since  the  year  1872, 
relatively  to  the  import  trade  of  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  period  1872-1899  was  on  the  whole  one 
of  falling  prices,  so  that  the  actual  increase  in  the  amount  of  goods  im- 
ported has  been  much  in  excess  of  that  denoted  by  money  values  : — 


Year. 


Value  of  Imports  into  the 


Port  of  London. 


1872 


1882 


1892 
1899 


£ 
124,174,141 

142,507,974 

144,273,415 

164,105,695 


Best  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 


£ 
230,519,483 

270,511,634 

279,520,467 

320,929,888 


London's  proportion 

per  cent,  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 


36-0 
34-5 
34-1 
33-8 


20.  Both  the  figures  of  shipping  tonnage  and  those  of  values  of  goods 
show  that  the  imports  of  the  Port  of  London  exceed  the  exports.  This 
has  been  in  modem  times  true  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole, 
and  it  is  especially  true  of  London,  which  is  itself  a  centre  of  consumption 
rather  than  of  production.  The  above  returns  show  that  in  the  year  1899 
the  value  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  imported  into  the  Port  of 
London  was  33*8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
In  the  same  year  the  total  exports  from  London  were  valued  at  £88,178,000, 
and  those  from  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  £241,356,000.  London's 
proportion  was  267  per  cent,  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  volume  of 
exports  from  London  is  probably  increased  by  the  fact  that  London  is  so 
large  an  importing  centre,  and  that  the  outgoing  ships  consequently  draw 
trade  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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• 

21.  If  the  exports  of  home  produce  alone  are  taken  London's  proportion  A.pp.,  p.  278. 
is  still  lower.    These  exports  from  London  were  in  1899  valued  at  £53,717,000 

out  of  a  total  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  £264,492,000,  or  203  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  The  re-exports  from  London  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce 
were  valued  at  £34,461,000  out  of  a  total  of  £66,042,000  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  53  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  proportion  of  all  imports  to  exports  is  higher 
in  the  Port  of  London  than  it  is  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
that  a  considerable,  though  decreasing,  proportion  of  the  whole  export  trade 
of  London  consists  in  the  transhipment  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce. 

22.  In  character,  the  import  trade  may  be  distinguished  into  three  classes : — 

(1)  The  "destination"  trade,  or  the  import  of  goods  for  consumption 

or  use  in  London  and  its  immediate  district. 

(2)  The  inland  and  coastwise  trade,  or  the  import  of  goods  to  be  conveyed 

by  railway,  canal,  or  coasters  to  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

*     (3)  The  foreign  transhipment  trade,  consisting  in  the  import  of  goods 
destined  for  immediate  or  eventual  transport  to  the  Continent  of  ' 
Europe,  or  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Figures  to  distinguish  the  first  two  classes  cannot  be  given,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  bulk  of  the  imports  entering  the  Port  are  consumed  or 
used  by  the  vast  population  immediately  surrounding  it,  and  that  the 
growth  of  the  trade  of  the  Port  in  recent  years  is  chiefly  due  to  the  increase 
in  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  its  environs.  Gomme,  3225. 

23.  The  existence  upon  the  Thames  of  the  greatest  market  and  centre 

of  consumption  in  the  world  has,  it  is  contended,  bestowed  upon  the  port  ^^®"»  ^l^*^- 
a  huge  practical  monopoly.  London  was  sure  of  a  trade  of  which  rivals 
could  not  deprive  it,  and,  in  consequence,  had  not  the  usual  incentives  to 
effect  improvements.  Other  ports  in  keen  competition  with  each  other  for 
the  general  world-trade  have  improved  their  organisation  and  physical 
advantages  in  recent  years,  while  London  has,  in  these  respects,  remained 
much  more  nearly  stationary.  Hence,  it  is  suggested,  both  the  inland  and 
re-export  trade  of  London  may  have  lost  ground,  relatively  to  other  Ports, 
in  consequence  of  the  improvements  in  other  maritime  cities  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  adjacent  countries.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  re-export  of 
foreign  and  colonial  produce  the  figures  seem,  to  some  extent,  to  correspond 
with  this  view. 

24.  The  total  value  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce   exported  from  the 

United    Kingdom  in  1882,   was  £65,193,000,    of    which  the  share  of  the  ^  ^^^^ 

Port  of  London  was  £39,884,000,  or  612  per  cent.  The  total  value  of  ^^''^"^  ' 
such  produce  exported  in  1899  was  £65,042,000,  of  which  the  share  of  the  *  ^n  97^ 
Port  of  London  was  £34,461,000,  or  63  per  cent.  ^^"  ^ 

Allowance  must  be  made  for  a  general  fall  in  money  values  during  this 
period,  but  on  the  figures  it  appears  that  for  the  whole  United  Kingdom  nvder,  076. 
no  advance  in  this  re-export  trade  has  been  made  during  the  period  1882 
to  1899,  and  that  such  change  as  there  has  been  consists  in  a  loss  in  this 
kind  of  trade  by  London  and  the  gain  of  an  equivalent  amount  by  other 
ports  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

It  is  necessary  to  exercise  great  caution  in  drawing  conclusions  as  to 
the  rise  or  decline  of  trade  over  a  period  from  official  money  values. 
In  the  case  of  dutiable  goods,  such  as  wines  and  sphnts,  tea  and  tobacco, 
we  have  figures  showing  the  actual  quantities  of  goods  imported  for  tran-  .  079.084 
shipment  and  exported  after  transhipment,  and  not  included  in  the  above 
figures  of  re-exports.  The  variations  are  so  sudden  and  numerous  that  no 
definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  So,  for  instance,  about  16  million 
pounds  of  tea  were  exported  from  London  after  transhipment  in  1888, 
about  7  millions  in  1893,  over  11  millions  in  1897,  8  millions  in  1898  and  Adp  d  28? 
l^  milUons  in  1899.  ' 

25.  On  the  whole,  however,  statistics  show  that  if  the  London  entrepot 
or  re-export  trade  to  foreign  countries  has  not  absolutely  declined  during 
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the  last  twenty  years,  yet  it  certainly  has  not  advanced  in  proportion  to 
the  general  development  of  the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom*. 
Witnesses  who  appeared  before  us  were  for  the  most  part  filled  with  gloomy 
anticipations  as  to  the  future  of  this  branch  of  commerce,  which  has  had 
so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  London.  Some  witnesses  attribute 
this  decline,  or,  at  least,  failure  to  progress,  chiefly  to  the  shortcomings  of 
the  Port.  One  witness  who  took  this  view  was  Mr.  J.  Rogers,  who  repre- 
sented the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Referring  to  certain  goods  which  used  to  come  to  London  for  re-export 
but  are  now  sent  direct  to  Hamburg  or  Antwerp,  he  said  : 

^*^-  "I  am  fiilly  aware  that  thei'e  are  other  causes  for  this^  but  one  main 

"cause  is  the  heavy  nature  of  the  dock  charges  in  London,  .... 
"  insufficent  depth  of  water  in  the  river,  and  other  general  causes,  which 
"  are  rapidly  destroying  the  character  of  this  port  as  an  entrepdt  for  colonial 
"  and  foreign  trade." 

26.  Other  witnesses  attriluted  the  fact  in  question  to  causes  of  a  wider 
•   character.     So  Mr.  McEwan,  a  large  tea  dealer,  speaking  of  a  decline  in 

th  3   transhipment  of  tea  in   London,  said  : 

*^^^-  '*I  do  not  attribute  the  falling-oflF  in  that  class   of   trade  to  anything 

"  whatever  connected  with  the  Port  of  London,  but  to  the  ordinary 
"  commercial  development  of  other  nations  and  of  the  British  Colonies. 
"  New  traae  routtjs  have  been  opened  up,  and  particularly  the  increase 
*•  in  the  number  of  steamships,  induced  by  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,, 
"has  given  facilities  for  direct  transit  that  renders  London  no  longer 
"necessary  as  the  general  tea  entrepot  of  the  world.  Then,  again,  the 
"  existence  of  six  or  eight  trans -Continental  lines  of  railway  in  North 
**  America,  all  more  or  less  in  competition  with  each  other  as  to  rates,, 
"has  caused  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  obtain  a  large  portion^ 
"of  their  tea  supplies  through  their  western  seaboard,  vi&  San  Francisco,. 
"  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Vancouver,  leaving  Great  Britain  to  supply^  instead 
"  of  all  as  formerly,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  requirements.  Russia. 
"  and  Germany  in  particular,  although  the  latter  is  only  a  small  consumer 
"  of  tea,  have  established  lines  of  steamers  sailing  direct  from  tea  ports 
"  to  Odessa,  Hamburg,  and  elsewhere,  and  in  addition  to  the  Trans- 
"  Pacific  lines  of  steamers  there  are  now  regular  sailings  from  the 
"  principal  tea  pOrts  of  the  East,  vi&  the  Suez  Canal,  to  New  York." 

27.  We  may  quote  also  from  the   evidence  given  by  Mr.  D.   Owen,  a 
^^^^^                  gentleman   who  has   made  a  long    and   careful   study   of    the  conditions 

affecting  the  Port  of  London.     He  said  : — 

"  Formerly  London  was  a  distributing  and  collecting  port,  as  being  the 
"world's  trade  focus,  the  world's  market.  The  cargoes  came  to  the 
"biggest  market.  The  Low  Countries  and  the  Continent  bought  in 
"  London  and  sent  goods  to  London  for  shipment,  London  was  the 
"  *  Goods  Exchange'  for  Europe  to  a  large  extent.  Foreign  produce 
"formerly  was  largely  a^  prohibitive  luxury  only  available  to  the  few* 
"  Foreign  ports  had  no  use  for  shiploads ;  they  wanted  parcels ;  shiploads 
"  came  to  London.  The  development  of  production,  cheapening  of 
**  transport,  abolition  of  duties,  increase  of  population,  spread  of  wealth, 
"and  the  introduction  of  steam  factories,  altered  the  situation.  The 
"  Continent  became  able  to  swallow  whole  shiploads,  but  Continental 
"  ports  being  undeveloped  and  unhandy,  and  the  force  of  ancient  usage 
"  being  very  strong,  cargoes  continued  to  come  to  London.  In  1863  the 
"  abolition  of  the  Scheldt  dues  threw  open  Antwerp,  which  at  once  began 
to  compete  with  Londofn.  The  Suez  Canal  was  opened,  trade  increased 
enormously,  and  ships  began  to  be  oi^ered,  with  full  cargoes,  to  Antwerp. 
"  The  new  departure  extended  to  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Havre,  and  other 
*  places,  and  all  these  ports  began  competing  furiously  with  one  another^ 
•'  and  all  with  London.*  Moreover,  the  practically  new  ports  of  Marseilles, 
"  Genoa,  and  Trieste  now  intercept  cargo  which  formerly  passed  through 
"  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  these  ports  are  greatlv  developing.  This 
"  competition,  powerful  as  it  is,  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Continental  ports  are 
"  spending  lavishly  on  improvements,  and  already  British  shipowners  prefer 
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^Antwerp  to  London,  and  would  as  soon  go  even  to  Hamburg  as  to 
^  London.  It  seems  inevitable  that  the  business  of  London  as  a  port  of 
**  distribution  will  decline. 

28.  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  the  Chairman  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  ^^^^ 
Company,  said  that  a  great  deal  of  wool  which  formerly  came  from  Austcalia 

to  London  for  re-export  now  goes  direct  to  the  Continent,  and  that  the 
same  thing  was  true  of  many  other  commodities.  He  gave  as  one  instance 
the  silk  trade,  "  which  before  the  days  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  centred 
*'  in  London  and  has  all  been  now  transferred  to  the  Continent."  This  1^^*- 
change,  he  says,  had  begun  before  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  but  had 
been  increased  by  the  creation  of  that  new  thoroughfare. 

29.  The  English  carrying  trade  grew  up  protected  by  the  Navigation 
Laws  against  the  competition  of  the  old  maritime  nations,  like  the  Dutch, 
and  secured  a  practical  monopoly,  as  against  other  European  countries, 
during  the  long  wars  at  the  end  of  the   18th  and  the  beginning  of  the 

19th  centuries.     Hence  it  was  placed  in,  and  long  maintained,   a  position  / 

of  almost  unnatural  superiority.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  other  European 
nations  should  in  time  develop  their  own  mercantile  marine,  by  means  of 
subsidies  and  otherwise,  and  secure  for  their  shipping  part  of  their  own 
import  and  export  trade.  No  doubt  also  the  growth  of  direct  trade,  so 
far  as  regards  the  South  of  Europe,  has  been  accelerated  by  the  substitution 
of  the  Mediterranean  for  the  Cape  route  tu  the  East. 

30.  Against  causes  of  this  general  character  improvements  in  the  Port 
of  London  would  not  have  much  effect.  Our  attention  was  however 
called  to  the  fact  that  if  the  Port  becomes  less  convenient,  or  more  expensive, 
for  the  reception  of  large  ships  than  neighbouring  rival  ports,  suc'h  as 
Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp,  then  London  is  not  only  in  danger  of 
losing  anything  which  remains  of  the  re-export  trade  to  Germany,  Holland 
and  Belgium,  but  also  that  part  of  the  general  re-export  trade  may  pass 
to  those  ports.     So  for  instance,  Mr.  Owen  said : 

"Considerable  cargo  comes  to  London  from  Australia  and  the  East  to  be  ^i^^- 
*'  put  on  board  steamers  for  America.  This  trade  will  come  to  England  in 
"  the  cheapest,  that  is  to  say  in  the  biggest  ships!  If  London  cannot  take 
^'  those  ships,  the  trade  will  go  to  Liverpool  or  Antwerp,  and  the  tranship- 
***  ment  will  be  made  there.  I  have  no  doubt  that  large  transhipments  from 
**  the  East  and  Australia  to  America  are  in  fact  now  made  from  Hamburg 
*'  and  Antwerp  instead  of  through  London." 

31.  It  is  also  possible  and  indeed  highly  probable  that  large  ships,  if  time  and 
money  could  be  saved  by  doing  so,  would  discharge  at  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp 

goods  intended  for  England  and  Scotland  which  would  then  I  e  conveyed  Owen,  5157, 
to  thfeir  destinations  by  Channel  and  North  Sea  steamers.  If  the  facilities 
of  the  Port  of  London  for  ocean-going  ships  became  less  than  those  of 
Hamburg,  Rotterdam  or  Antwerp,  goods,  for  instance,  from  Australia  or 
India  destined  for  Yorkshire  or  Scotland  might  be  transhipped  at  these 
foreign  ports  for  Hull  or  Leith,  with  the  result  that  the  profits  of  the 
operation  would  be  transferred  from  London  to  the  Continent.  So  also 
goods  destined  for  the  London  market  itself  might  easily  be  transhipped  at 
Rotterdam  or  Antwerp,  instead  of  at  Tilbury  or  the  Albert  Dock,  loaded 
into  small  Channel  steamers  and  ran  straight  up  to  wharves  on  the  Thames. 
The  operation  might  cost  little  more  than  the  use  of  lighters  from  the  Tilbury 
or  Albert  Dock  to  the  wharves,  and  the  profit  gained  by  the  entrance  of 
the  ocean  ships,  and  the  handling  of  the  cargoes  would  be  transferred  from 
London  to  its  continental  rivals.^  These  considerations  point  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  adapting  the  Thames  in  every  way  to  the  requirements  of 
modern  ocean-going  ships. 

32.  Our  attention  was  called  by  many  witnesses  to  the  rapid  changes  in 
the  construction  and  size  of  ships  which  have  taken  place  during  the  last 


Interesting  evidence  bearing  upon  these  points  was  given  by  Sir  W>lliam  Ward,  British 
Oonsul-Qeneral  at  Hamburg,  to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  steamship 
subsidies.     C.  300  of  1901. 
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fifty  years.     One  great  change  is  that  from  a  predominance  of  sailing  ships 
to  one  of  steamships,  another  the  increase  in  the  average  tonnage  of  snips.* 

The  last  mentioned  change  is  due  to  the  construction  in  recent  years  of 
ships  of  dimensions  far  in  excess  of  those  previously  used.  Jt  is  a  change 
which  has  revolutionized  all  the  conditions  of  maritime  competition  and  has 
the  most  material  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  our  inquiry. 

33.  The  following  Return  of  the  Board  of  Trade  shows  the  progress  which 
has  taken  place  : — 

Table  showing  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  Registered  under  Merchant 
Shipping  Acts,  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  on  31st  December  of  each  of  the 
undennentioned  Years,  and  Number  and  Tonnage  of  such  Vessels  belonging  to 
London  and  Liverpool,  respectively,  on  the  same  dates. 

(a)  All  Vessels. 


Years, 


App.,  pp.  83940,   1840 

and  subsequent 

information  from     jg^Q 

the  Board  of 

Trade. 

1800 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1899 

1900 

1901 


1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1899 
1900 
1901 


United  Kingdom. 


London. 


Number  of  Vessels. 


21,983 
25,1.38 
26,764 
25,643 
24,604 
21,233 
19,042 
19,751 
19,834 


2,730 
2,617 
2,877 
2,905 
3,027 


Tonnage  of  Vessels. 


2,724,107 

•>  rn  <  n  ♦  I 

4,586,742 
5,617,693 
6,519,772 
7;94o,071 
9,137,949 
9,280,164 
9,583,431 


619,920 
671,293 
869,591 
1,068,687 
1,120,359 
1,405,931 
1,639,185 
1,716,616 
1,850,809 


[iiverpool. 


2,955 

1,133 

3,052 

1,808 

2,943 

2,451 

2,911 

2,611 

2.491 
2,319 
2,085 
2,091 
2,096 


269,176 

514,635 

1,001,608 

1,437,373 

1,554,871 

l,92.%4:m 

2,213,007 

2,328,474 

2,364,919 


Wofe.— Fishing  boats  registered  only  under  the  Sea  Fisheries  Acts,  1868,  or  Part  IV.  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1894,  are  not  included  in  the  above  Table.  The  sections  of  the  Sea  Fisheries  Act,  1868,  under 
which  fishing  boats  were  registered,  were  repealed  bv  and  re-enacted  in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 


^  Ryder  676,  Sutherland  1947,  1991,  2003-4  ;   Hill  2264 ;  Gomme  3187-203;  Jones  4889-906, 
4939  ;  Owen  5141-5,  5149  53;  Scott  5581,  5596  ;  Dawes  10568,  10603. 
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(b)  Sailing  Vessels. 


Years. 


1»40 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1899 
1900 
1901 


1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1899 
1900 
1901 


United  Kingdom. 


London. 


Iiiverpool. 


Number  of  Sailing  YoBsels. 


21,215 
23,960 
24,776 
22,475 
19,369 
13,852 
10,945 
10,573 
10,382 


t  (2,838) 
2,719 
2,416 
2,221 
1,693 
1,166 
1,226 
1,252 
1,299 


1,081 
1,715 
2,228 
2,155 
1,824 
1,352 
1,060 
1,018 
996 


Tonnage  of  Sailing  VeBsels. 


2,636,568 
3,337,732 
4,134,390 
4,506,318 
3,799,221 
2,907,405 
2,225,532 
2,077,665 
1,970,924 


t  (582,460) 
603,377 
680,392 
774,531 
540,734 
334,078 
234,864 
247,907 
255,870 


263,407 
.  5a3,224 

933,723 
1,156,566 

VoVmWfu 

916,726 
681,974 
614,968 
562,518 


App,,  pp.  889-40. 


(c)  Steam  Vessels. 

. 

Number  of  Steam  VeeeeLs. 

1840      -         -        • 

»•••"■ 

768 

t(220) 

52 

1850     - 

(••••- 

1,178 

333 

9B 

2860     - 

• 

1,988 

527 

223 

1870     - 

.  -  •      - 

3,168 

690 

456 

1880     . 

5,235 

• 

1,037 

667 

1890     - 

7,381 

1,451 

967 

1899     - 

»              ■          V                          •                          m                         «                          * 

8,997 

1,651 

1,025 

1900     -        -        - 

-             -             -             - 

9,178 

1,653 

1,073 

1901      -        -        • 

/             •  • 

9,452 

1,728 

1,100 

Tonnage  of  Steam  Vesselfi. 

1840     .                 -                -        -                ■ 

87,539 

t  (37,257) 

6,769 

1850     ■ 

- 

167,212 

67,916 

11,411 

1860     -        -        • 

r                       «•                       * 

452,352 

189,199 

67  85 

1870     -        -        • 

1,111,375 

294,156 

280,807 

1880     -        -        • 

► 

2,720661 

579,625 

555,062 

1890     -        -        • 

»                       «                        ■ 

6,037,666 

1,071,853 

1,006,713 

1899     -        - 

1 

. 

6,912,417 

1,404,321 

1,531,033 

1900     -        - 

B                             « 

7,202,509 

1,468,709 

1,713,506 

1901     •        • 

■                             * 

7,612,507 

1,594,939 

1,802,401 

A'ote.— Fialdi 

Iff  boats  ] 

restored  only  t 

inder  the  Sea  Fisheri 

■1 rfi^vi^         rrU«.    «.^ 

les  Act,  1868,  or  Part 

iV.  of  the  Merchant 

Shippinff  Act,  1894,  are  not  included  in  the  above  Table.    The  sections  of  the  Sea  Fisheries  Act,  1868,  under 
which  Shing  boats  were  registered,  were  repealed  by  and  re-enaeted  in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

It  will  be  observed  (1)  that  the  relative  places  held  by  sailing  ships 
and  steam  vessels  have  been  inverted  during  this  period ;  (2)  that  while  the 
total  tonnage  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  more  than  trebled,  the  total 
number  of  ships  had  become  actually  less  in  1899  than  it  was  in  1840. 

6823.  ^ 
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35.  Taking  steam  vessels  3eparately,  for  a  longer  period,  the  returns  supplied 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  show  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  the  rate  of 
increase  of  ships  of  3,000  tons  and  upwards  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  in  active  service  has  been  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  ships  below 
3,000  tons.  These  returns  also  show  that  the  collective  tonnage  of  steam- 
ships has  increased  in  a  very  much  greater  proportion  than  has  their 
number.     The  tonnage  is  net  registered  tonnage. 


T\BLE  showing  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Steam  Vessels,  roistered  under  the  App.  p.  842, 
Merchant    Shipping    Ad's,    belonging   to    the   United   bSngdom,    classified 
according  to  their  Tonnage,  that  were  Employed  some  time  dv/ring  the  Year 
in  each  of  the  undermentioned  Years. 

(Yesflels  employed  on  Bivers  and  in  Inland  Navigation  are  not  include<l') 


1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

Number  of  Steam  Vessels. 

Under  500  tons     .... 

714 

1,472 

1,710 

2,254 

3,525 

Above    500  and  under  1,000  tons 

1 

118 

495 

1,119 

1,268 

820 

„       1,000         „           2,000    „ 

92 

240 

815 

1,898 

1,798 

„      8,000         „          3,000    „ 

4 

28 

131 

370 

909 

• 

„      8,000         „          5,000    „ 

- 

1 

10 

51 

332 

„      5,000         „         10,000    „ 

2 

50 

10,000  tons  and  upwards 

1 

1 

— 

Total    -    -    - 

929 

2,237 

3,785 

5,843 

7,434 

Tonnage  of  Steam  Vessels. 

Under  500  tons     .        .        -        . 

I7e,002 

283,146 

339,217 

363,849 

400,955 

Above    500  and  under  1,000  t<»i8 

85,197 

343,033 

827,699 

961,315 

604,340 

,,      1,000        „         2,000    „ 

116,428 

832,564 

1,085,747 

2,633,674 

2,696,704 

„      2,000         „          3,000    „ 

8,524 

64,394 

308,633 

880,759 

2,167,424 

«      8,000         „          5,000    „ 

■ 

— 

3,380 

32,551 

170,292 

1,209,940 

„      6,000         „        10,000    „ 

— 

— 

— 

11,320 

321,370 

10,000  ions  and  upwards 

13,343 
399,494 

13,343 

— 

— 

— 

Total    -    -    - 

1,039,860 

2,593,847 

5,021,209 

7,400,733 

iVbfe.— Fishing  boats  registered  only  under  the  Sea  Fisheries  Act,  1868,  or  Part  IV.  of  the 
Merchant  Shippiog  Act,  1894,  are  not  included  in  the  above  Table.  The  sections  of  the  Sea 
Fisheries  Act,  1868,  under  which  fishing  boats  were  registered,  were  repealed  by  and  re-enacted 
in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 
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10568. 


36.  We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  following  table  showing  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  ships  of  all  nationalities,  compiled  for  us  by  the 
Secretary  of  Llo}  d's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping.  The  tonnage 
taken  in  this  case  is  not  the  net  tonnage  as  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns, 
but  gross  tonnage  as  in  popular  use. 

Number  of  Steamships  of  ALL  Nationalities  (Excluding  Warships)  of  2,000  Tons 

Gross  and  Over  Afloat  at  Various  Dates. 


Tonnage. 

1886. 

1896. 

1899. 

1901. 

2,000  to  2,999  - 

943 

2,010 

2,120 

2.177 

3,000  to  3,999  - 

317 

804 

1,090 

1,311 

4,000  to  4,999  - 

110 

323 

414 

560 

5,000  and  above 

40 

214 

395 

578 

Total  over  2,000 

1,410 

3,351 

4,019 

4,626 

There  were  afloat  at  the  close  of  the  year  1901  the  following  steamships 
(excluding  warships)  from  and  over  5,000  tons  gi'oss,  belonging  to  the 
following  countries : — 


Nationality. 


British  -  -  -  . 
American  (United  States)  - 
Dutch 


French 

German 

Russian 


Number    of    Steam 

ships  from  5,000  tons 

gross  to   6,999  tons 

gross. 





255 
31* 


18 
81 
11 


Number    of   Steam- 
ships from  7,000  tons 
gross  to  9,999  tons 
gross. 


80 
1 


5 

18 
2 


Number    of    Steam- 
ships   over    10,000 
gross  tonnage. 


28 
6 


2 

24 
nil. 


*  Inclttding  15  trading  on  the  Great  Lakes  cf  North  America. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  largest  class  of  modem  vessel,  ships  over 
10,000  tons,  German  competition  is  very  close.  It  seems  to  be  possible  also 
that  the  United  States  are  about  to  attempt  to  increase  their  mercantile 
marine  by  a  subsidising  policy.  These  are  among  the  signs  which  show 
how  seriously  the  maritime  superiority  of  this  country  is  now  being 
challenged.  It  is  clear  that  any  incapacity  of  the  greatest  British  port, 
which  takes  about  a  fifth  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  does  so 
much  transhipment  and  re-export  trade,  to  accommodate  the  largest 
modem  steamers,  may  count  in  deciding  the  result  of  the  contest. 

37.  The  two  largest  ships  now  afloat  are  the  "  Celtic,"  of  the  White  Star 
Line,  which  has  a  gross  tonnage  of  20,880,  a  length  of  680  feet,  breadth  of 
75  feet,  and  depth  of  45  feet,  and  the  "Oceanic,"  of  the  same  line,  which  has 
a  gross  tonnage  of  17,274,  a  length  of  6857  feet,  breadth  of  68  3  feet,  and 
depth  of  44  5  feet.^  These  dimensions  give  some  idea  of  the  possible 
class  of  ship  for  whose  reception  the  channels  and  docks  of  any  port  which 
desires  to  remain  in  the  first  rank  must  in  future  be  adapted. 

38.  The  ship  owners  who  gave  evidence  before  us  dwelt  much  upon  the 
increase  in  draught  of  modem  steamers.  Sir  Edwyn  Dawes,  a  director  of  the 


*  Lloyd's  Register,  1901-2.     It  is  understood  that  the  steamer  "Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.,"  which 
is  now  in  course  of  construction  at  Stettin,  has  a  gross  tonnage  of  approximately  20,000  tons. 


r 
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British  India   Steamship  Company,   and  Chairman  of  the   New   Zealand 
Shipping  Company,  speaking  from  an  experience  of  36  years  of  the  Port  of 
London,  observed  that  up  to  the  year  1865  it  was  the  exception  for  any  ship 
exceeding  2,000  tons  gross  register  to  visit  the  Port.     The  first  steamers  of 
his  company  employed  in  the  Indian  and  Australian  trades  varied  in   size 
from  2,000  to  3,000  tons,  with  a  draught  of  water  not  exceeding  22  feet 
to  23  feet.     He  observed  that  now  the  White  Star  Line  steamers  trading  to  10671. 
Australia  were  of  10,000  to  12,000  tons,  drawing  32 J  feet  when  fully  laden. 
The  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company's  steamers  were  of  9,000  tons  and  drew 
28  feet  of  water.     Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  the  Chairman  of  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company,  said  that  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  of  that  company  2033. 
had,  on  the  average,  doubled  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  that  although 
their  draught  was  at  present  limited  by  the  depth  of  the  Suez  Canal  to 
26  feet,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the   Canal  would  in  course  of  time  be 
deepened,  and  that  the  draught  of  the  steamers  using  it  would  then  increase. 

Another  leading  shipowner,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  A.  L.   Jones,  who  is  senior  4889, 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  President  of  the  Incorporated 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Liverpool,  and  Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Steam- 
ship Owners'  Association,  said : 

"  If  London  is  restricted  in  the  depth  and  size  of  her  ships,  and  Hamburg 
"and  Rotterdam — those  two  ports  in  particular  which  are  going  ahead 
**  tremendously — are  able  to  get  facilities  which  we  cannot  get,  it  is  a  tremen- 
"  dous  drawback  to  the  British  shipowners  and  British  commerce  altogether. 
"  I  might  go  further,  because  you  may  look  with  certainty  to  the  future 
"  producing  very  much  larger  ships.  The  economical  ship  is  the  large  ship, 
"and  unless  you  can  provide  for  the  .large  ship  you  cannot  compete  for  the 
"  carrying  trade.  The  carrying  trade  is  not  protected  like  a  railway.  Any- 
"  body  can  come  into  it  who  can  produce  a  machine  cheaper  than  his 
"  neighbour,  and  his  neighbour  is  always  looking  for  something  that  can  do 
"  it  cheaper.  Then,  again,  the  Englishman  does  not  care  what  he  ships 
"  his  goods  in,  whether  under  the  German  flag  or  the  French  flag.  You 
"  do  not  find  that  feeling  with  a  German  or  a  Frenchman  ;  he  will  endeavour 
"as  far  as  he  can  to  ship  his  goods  under  his  own  flag." 

39.  Throughout  the  evidence  our  attention  was  called  to  certain  general 
characteristics  of  London  as  a  port.  In  some  large  ports,  such  as  Liverpool, 
the  business  is  more  centralised.  Ships  invariably  discharge  and  load  at 
certain  docks,  and  goods  are  discharged  upon  the  quays  or  into  the  ware- 
houses at  those  docks,  and  thence,  by  icartage  or  railway,  are  removed  to 
their  ultimate  destinations.  But  in  London,  although  the  various  docks 
play  a  most  important  part,  and  are  used  by  all  vessels  of  the  larger  kind, 
a  large  number  of  ships  are  discharged  and  loaded  at  moorings,  or  at  wharves 
along  miles  of  river  frontage. 

40.  Upon  the  basis  of  figures  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Board 
of  Customs  and  the  Dock  Companies,  the  following  estimate  has  been  made 
of  the  distribution  from  this  point  of  view  of  the  whole  tonnage  which 
entered  the  river  in  1899.  It  is  not  pretended  that  it  is  an  exact  statistic, 
but  it  is,  we  think,  sufficiently  near  to  the  facts  to  give  a  broad  view  of  this 
division  of  the  trade. 


Distribution  of  Shipping  entering  the  Port  of  London. 


Foreign  Trade. 

Coastwise. 

Total. 

Docks 

Kver,  i.tf..  Wharves,  Moorings,  etc. 
QaeenboTougli    .        -        -        - 

Tons. 
6,319,653 

2,622,446 

615,318 

Tons. 
.  1,000,000 

4,920,784 

29,494 

Tons. 
7,319,653 

7,543,220 

644,812 

9,557,417 

5,950,278 

15,507,685 
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Thus  the  trade  done  in  the  river,  exclusive  of  that  done  in  the  docks,  is. 
about  half  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  Port  of  London,  even  without  including 
Queenborough.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  (as  we  shall  point  out  later 
in  more  detail)  the  docks  in  London  themselves  are  in  great  measure  only 
stations  at  which  goods  arrive  from  the  sea  to  be  immediately  placed  upon 
barges  and  conveyed  to  wharves  or  piers  at  other  parts  of  the  river,  or  to 
shipping  lying  therein.  The  wharves  are  thus  fed,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
from  vessels  unloading  in  the  docks.  In  this  way  the  whole  business  of  the 
Port  of  London  is  scattered  over  a  very  large  area  from  Richmond  to 
Gravesend,  and  a  number  of  diflTerent  interests — ^public  wharfingers  and 
private  warehouse  owners,  and  barge  owners,  as  well  as  ship  owners  and 
Dock  Companies — are  concerned  in  the  exis  :ing  system,  and  will  be  affected 
by  any  changes.  This  fact,  due  primarily  to  the  long  extent  of  navigable 
river  through  so  large  and  densely  populated  an  area,  has  given  rise  to 
peculiar  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  subject. 


PART    II. 


CONTROLLING  AUTHORITIES  OF  THE  RIVER  THAMES. 

1.  The  Thames  Conservancy,   including    Questions   connected   with    the 

Deepening  and  Improvement  of  the  River  Channel. 

2.  The   Trinity    House,    including  Questions    connected    with    Pilotage, 

Buoying  and  Lighting. 

3.  The  Watermen's  Company,    including  Questions  connected    with  the 

Licensing  of  Lightennen  and  Watennen. 

4.  The  Sanitary  Authority  of  the  Port. 

5.  The  Police  Authority  of  the  Port. 


:5:J 


1.  THE  THAMES  CONSERVANCY,  INCLUDING  QUESTIONS 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  DEEPENING  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  THE  RIVER  CHANNELS. 


41.  Until  the  creation  in  many  places,in  the  nineteenth  century,  of  special 

statutory  Authorities,  the  Municipal  Authority  had  by  custom  the  general 

control  of  each  Port.     London  was  not  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and,  with 

the  exception  of  duties  discharged  by  the  Trinity  Brethren,  the  Watermen's 

Company,  and  the  Admiralty,  the  control  of  the  river  was  in  the  hands  of 

the    City  Corporation.     Since   the    creation  of  the   Thames  Conservancy 

in  the  year  1857  the  only  power  connected  with  the  Port  left  to  the  City 

(!orporation  is    that    of   sanitary    regulation.      The    existing    Authority 

endowed  with  the  widest  powers  is  now  the  Thames  Conservancy. 

« 

42.  As  long  ago  as  1836  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  Xo.  557  of  ih36. 
reported  :  "  that  the   various    conflicting  jurisdictions  and  claims    of   the 
"Admiralty,    the    Trinity   House,  and    the   Corporation    of   the    City  of 

"London  over  the  River  Thames  below  the  bridges  liave  had  a  most 
"  injurious  effect  uponHhe  interests  of  navigation,  and  that  it  is  desirable 
"  that  they  should  be  consolidated  and  vested  in  some  one  responsible 
"  body,and  that  means  should  be  found  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  Shoals 
"and  Obstructions  in  the  bed  of  the  River." 

Nothing,  however,  was  done  until  tlie  year  1857,  when  the  Thames 
Conservancy  was  created  as  a  corporate  body  by  the  Act  20  and  21 
Victoria,  c.  147. 

43.  Several  subsequent  Acts  have  extended  the  powers,  and  area  of  juris- 
diction, and  have  modified  and  enlarged  the  constitution  of  this  body.  We 
may  conveniently  deal  with  this  subject  under  the  following  heads,  viz. : — 

1.  Area  of  jurisdiction  of  the   Thames  (kmservancy. 

2.  (Constitution. 

3.  Powers  and  duties. 

4.  Finance. 

1.  AkEA    of   JUKISDICTIOX. 

44.  The  powers  of  the  Thames  ('onservancy  extend  to  the  whole  course  i*hilipson,  :\. 
of  the  Thames,  tidal  and  non-tidal.     The  river  is  divided  by  statute  into 

the  "upper  river"  from  Cricklade  in  Wiltshire  to  Staines  in  Middlesex, 
and  the  lower  river  from  Staines  to  a  line  drawn  from  Yantlet  Creek  in 
Kent  to  the  City  Stone  in  Essex. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Conservancy  *'for  general  purposes"  ends  at 
this  line. 

For  dredging  puiposes  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conservancy  has  been 
extended  by  Section  83,  sub-section  1  of  the  Thames  t'onservancy  Act,  1894, 
further  eastwards  to  a  line  drawn  from  Shoeburyness  Water  Tower  in 
Essex  to  Eastchurch  Church  in  Kent,  excluding  that  which  lies  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Conservators  of  the  Medway. 

For  the  collection  of  port  dues  the  Thames  Conservancy  Port  is,  under 
Section  3  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act  1894,  always  to  coincide 
with  the  limits  of  the  Customs  Port,  up  tc  a  line  fixed  by  the  second 
schedule  to  that  Act,  extending  from  Harwich  Naze  in  the  north  to  the 
Kentish  Coast  in  Thanet  on  the  south.  The  Customs  Port  begins  at 
present  far  to  the  west  of  this  line  at  a  line  drawn  from  Havengore  Creek  in 
Essex  to  Warden  Point  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 

For  the  prevention  of  pollution, .  the  Consen^ators'  jurisdiction  extends 
over  the  whole  catchment  area  of  the  Thames,  with  the  exception  of  ; 

(1)  That  part  of  such  area  as  is  ))eyond  a  distance  of  three  miles  from 

the  Thames  below  the  western  boundarv  of  the  Count v  of  London. 

•  < 
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(2)  The    River    Lee    above     the    south    boundary  stones   mentioned 

in  the  Lee  Conservancy  Act,  1868,  and  all  tributaries  within 
that  catchment  area. 

(3)  All  (locks  and  canals   owned  by  any  Company  established  under 

the  authority  of  Parliament. 

For  the  duty  of  preserving  the  flow  and  purity  of  the  water  by  scavenging, 
the  eastern  limit  of  the  Conservancy  is  the  western  boundary  of  the  County 
of  London  under  section  91  of  the  Act  of  1894. 

• 

2.     Constitution. 

Philipson,  3.  'i^-  The  Thames  Conservancy  Board  under  the  latest  Acts  passed  in  1894 

consists  of  38  members,  appointed  or  elected  as  follows :  viz.,  appointed  by 
the  Admiralty,  two  ;  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  two ;  by  the  Trinity  House, 
two ;  by  the  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire  County  Councils,  one ;  by 
the  Oxfordshire  County  Council,  one  ;  by  the  Berkshire  County  Council, 
one  ;  by  the  Buckinghamshire  County  Council,  one ;  by  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council,  one ;  by  the  Surrey  County  Coimcil,  one ;  by  the 
Middlesex  County  Council,  onq;  by  the  London  County  Council,  six;  by 
the  ('ommon  Council,  six  ;  by  the  Essex  County  Council,  one ;  by  the 
Kent  County  Council,  one ;  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Companies,  one  ; 
by  the  Oxford  City  and  County  Borough,  one ;  by  the  County  Borough  of 
Reading,  one  ;  l)v  the  County  Borough  of  West  Ham,  one.  Elected  *.  By 
shipowners,  three ;  by  owners  of  sailing  barges,  lighters,  and  steam  tugs, 
two  ;  by  dock  owners,  one  ;  by  wharfingers,  one. 

3'hilipson,  69-71'.        The   Board    divides   itself  into    an   Upper  River  Committee   consisting 

mainly  of  representatives  of  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Upper  River, 
and  a  Lower  River  Committee  consisting  almost  entirely  of  Lower  River 
representatives.  The  work  is  practically  done  by  these  Committees,  and 
the   Board    meets   weekly  to   confirm  or   reject    the    proceedings    of  the 

74.  Committees.      The    accounts    of    the  Upper  and  Lower  River    are    kept 

distinct. 

3.     Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Thames  Conservancy. 

46.  The  principal  powers  and  duties  of  the  Conservators,  so  far  as  regards 
the  tidal  waters  of  the  Thames,  are  : 

Philipson,  3.  (1)  The  government  and  regulation  of  all  vessels  within  the  Port. 

(2)  The  improvement  and  completion  of  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

(3)  The  appointment  of  Harbour  Masters  who  have  power  to  regulate 

the  whole  traffic  on  the  river,  the  movements  and  positions  of 
vessels,  and  the  manner  of  discharging  and  loading  them. 

(4)  The  removal  of  wrecks  and  other  obstructions. 

(5)  Dredging  for    the    purpose   of    maintaining    and    improving    the 

navigation,  and  the  shortening  of  bends. 

(6)  The   licensing   of     docks,    piers    and    embankments,    stages    and 

cranes,  the  placing  and  maintenance  of  moorings,  the  erection  of 
piers  and  landing  stages,  the  placing  and  maintenance  of  navigation 
l)eacons,  the  carrying  out  of  the  Explosives  and  Petroleum  Acts, 
so  far  as  they  affect  the  river. 

The  Conservators  have  power  to  make  bye-laws  for  the  regulation 
and  control  of  the  river. 

4.     Finance. 

Philipson,  10-2  k     '*47.  The  revenue  of  the  Conservancy,  so  far  as  it  is  derived  from  the  Lower 

River,  proceeds  mainly  from  the  tonnage  dues  which  they  are  authorised 
to  levy  upon  ships  entering  and  leaving  the  port.  Coastwise  vessels  of 
less  than  forty-five  tons  are  exempt,  and  so  are  any  coastwise  vessels 
chiefly  laden  with  corn,  fishing  smacks,  vessels  with  passengers  only, 
;hips  with  cargo  for  re-exportation,  and  ships  entering  or  clearing  in  ballast. 
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The  Conservators  are  empowered  to  demand,  and  they  collect,  tonnage  dues 
of  one  halfpenny  per  register  ton  in  respect  of  vessels  trading  coastwise  or 
to  foreign  ports  north  of  Ushant,  and  three  farthings  per  ton  in  respect  of 
those  trading  to  other  ports.  They  also  raise  revenue  from  tolls  on 
Ijarges  and  pleasure  boats,  rents  for  jetties  and  other  accommodations, 
and  dredging  licences. 

48.  We  have  been  supplied  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  with  the  following 
statements  of  their  receipts  and  expenditure  (1)  in  respect  of  the  river 
below  Teddington  Lock,  and  (2)  of  the  river  above  that  lock,  including 
an  estimate  as  to  the  division  of  establishment  and  office  expenses  : — 

(1)    Below    Teddington    Lock. 


RECEIPTS. 
River  tonnage  daen  - 
Rents  for  accommodations 

Tolls 

Pier  dues  -        -        -        - 
Dretljjing  licences 
(anal  oorupaniett 
Dividends  on  InvestmentB 
Miscellaneous   - 


1894 


1895 


1896 


£ 


EXPENDITURE. 

Establishment  and  office  expenses  - 
Harbour  service  .  .  .  - 
Inspection  of  river  -  -  -  - 
CollectionB  of  dues  and  tolls    - 

Mooring  service        '        '        '        \ 

Surveys 

Interest  on  loans  and  management 
charges 

Sinking  fund 

Piers 

Dredging 

Towpaths  and  banks,  and  Richmond 
footbridge,  etc. 

Pensions  and  allowances  - 

Law  and  Parliamentary  expenses    - 

Lower   Thames    Navigation    Com- 
mission 

Port  of  London  Commission    - 

Conservators*  fees     .        -        -        . 

Sinking  fund  for  renewal  of  craft 
and  office 

Miscellaneous 


7,063 
4,656 
4,386 

927 
1,350 
1,184 

670 

69,097 


9,764 

7,709 

640 

1,411 

Includes 
wrecks. 

8,834 

3,315 


7,860 
4,954 
3,879 

718 
1,050 
1,048 

786 

69,637 


7,965 
5,018 
6,159 
1,038 
1,275 
813 
795 

75,900 


./ 


8,772 

10,400 

2,555 

1,912 
8,974 


2, 136 


1,673 


8,194 

7,777 

626 

1,993 

8,449 

145 
3,996 

1,198 

6,142 

10,268 

2,924 

1,893  I 

1,142 

3,372 


2,136 
53 

2,431 
62,739 


1897 


1* 


48,861   49,342  '  52,837  J  54,436 


8,882 
5,231 
5,526 
1,051 
1,050 
810 
1,506 


7.856 

8,606 

8,156 

8,037 

670 

690 

1,966 

2,085 

6,389 

5,165 

415 

666 

3,114 

3,109 

1,026 

1,026 

9,545 

6,994 

13,827 

10,912 

2,814 

3,957 

1,976 

1,746 

1,177 

1,292 

1,240 

2,136 

2,136 

559 

546 

1,960 

2,133 

64,826 

59,100 

1898 


1899 


1900 


5,087 
5,759 
1,329 
1,050 
810 


£  £       .        £ 

55,818   55,729  ;  56,951 

I 

9,095  10,075  10,302 
5,382 
5,101 
1,397 
1,050 
1,037 
1,145 


1,484 


5,268 
3,733 
1,183 
1,050 
860 
1,445 


8,731 

7,485 

700 

2,026 

4,574 


8,816 

7,590 

663 

2,060 

7,089 


1,067   1,322 
3,109  ,  3,109 


1,026 
11,630 
13,499 


1,026 
10,327 


9,085 

7,522 

703 

2,159 


839 
3,109 

1,026 
5,529 


24,968   18,400 


3,344  >  2,824 


1,760 
1,463 


2,648 


2,352 
1,631 


2,136   2,136 


54; 


3,161 


66,248 


545 


2,227 


78,585 


1901  ! 

£   i 
09,325  , 

10,992 

5,105 

4,306 

1,220 

1,050 

856 

1,638 


Total. 


£ 
433,29» 
72,234 
40,701 

38,849 
8,863 
8,925 
7,41» 
9,469 


84,492  £619,758 


9,042 

7,108 

691 

2,095 


6,542   6,582 


595 
3,109 

1,026 

6,019 

23,195 

3,086 


2.770 

2,974 

1,936 

1,512 

81 

1,292 

2,136 

2,136 

549 

551 

1,255 

2,662 

66,289 

73,675 

70,094 

61,384 

5,383 

15,795 

5:^,624 

5,039 
25  97(> 

7,354 

64,958 

125,469 

24,152 

17,383 

19,027 

4,612 

1.373 

17,088 

3,350 

17,502 
£530,557 
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(2)  Teddington   IX)  Cricklade. 


Receipts  and  Expenditure,  1894  to  1901 


RECEIFrS. 


ToIIj 


Water  C'ompanieH 

Regis tration,  elc,  fees 

Rents 

Dredginj:  liceiues 

Miscellaiieons    - 


EXPENDITUKK. 
Establiphineiit  ami  oU'.iie  expensch 
Lock-keepers'  wa^e^< 
Inspection  of  river    - 
Kiver  purification 

Dredging 

Locks,  weirs,  etc. 
Pensions  and  allowances  - 
Law  and  Parliamentary  oxpensos 
<!!onservators'  fees    - 
Towpath  rents  .... 
Serxdce  of  loan  -        .        -        - 


Commutation  of  comjiensations 
under  Thames  Navigation  Act. 
1866 

Miscellaneous 


1894 

1 

1895 

1 

1 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

ToUiI. 

i 

€ 

€ 

£ 

-  - 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

10,521 

10,503 

11,555 

10,946 

• 

12,033 

11,7')6 

11,472 

12,410 

91,U)6 

1  18,086 

,  31,492 

27,478 

•25,533 

29,205 

27,411 

27,372 

29,633 

216,210 

2,479 

i  2,171 

2,310 

2,618 

2,414 

2,226 

2,435 

2,335 

18,988 

!    623 

617 

558 

858 

962 

1 

748 

879 

!    849 

1 

6,094 

116 

153 

227 

256 

337 

338 

274 

303 

2,004 

76 

117 
1  45,053 

288 
42,416 

•262 
40,473 

149 
45,100 

69 
42,548 

88 
42,520 

i    113 

t 

45,643 

- 

1,162 

31,901 

.*'3:i5,654 

f>,389 

1 

4,160 

4,073 

4,448 

4,509 

1 

1 

4,651 

4,686 

1 

t 

i   4,663 

1 

33,479 

3,079 

2,901 

3,177 

3,192 

3,283 

'   3,314 

3,259 

3,:M9 

•2i5,.>54 

1,079 

1,329 

1,386 

1,351 

1,412 

1,531 

1,679 

1,783 

11,550 

:   1,825 

5,216 

5,236 

5,360 

5,770 

'     6,073 

6,464 

6,582 

42,5-26 

1   1,532 

2,087 

2,819 

4,990 

9,441 

5,457 

5,201 

4,285 

35,821 

11,741 

11,313 

10,658 

10,475 

12,850 

9,715 

19,549 

15,94,-) 

102,246 

634 

705 

760 

687 

643 

I    782 

1,026 

1,207 

6,504 

1  5,209 

1,291 

2,635 

844 

2,341 

2,011 

1,672 

855 

16,858 

964 

964 

964 

964 

964 

964 

964 

964 

7  712 

144 

167 

152  , 

193 

117 

154 

150 

149 

1,226 

'  5,728 

4,786 

4,448  ' 

t 

4,453 

4,447 

4,445 

4,463 

4,484 

37,254 

966 

1 

I 
1 

— 

966 

1 

1   1,112 

(             1 

1 

957 

1 

S67 ; 

1,433 

1 

1,097 

1,328 

1,025 

l,74r>  : 

9,ri64 

1 

36,402 

35,876 

37,175 

■ 
38,399 

1 
46,874  1 

40,325 

50,138 

46,071  ' 

1 

£331,260 

App.,  p.  12. 
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49.  It  will  be  noticed  that  taking  togetlier  the  years  1894  to  1901  the 
Conservancy  have  had  a  considerable  total  surplus  of  revenue  derived  from 
the  river  below  Teddington,  and  a  small  one  on  the  river  above  that  point. 

The  total  expenditure  out  of  revenue  upon  dredging  below  London 
Bridge  during  the  years  1894-1899  inclusive,  amounted  to  £77,647,  or 
277  per  cent,  of  the  whole  expenditure.  The  capital  expenditure  upon 
<lredging  during  the  same  years,  below  London-  Bridge  only,  amounted  to 
£50,259.     Of  this  sum  £32,867  was  spent  upon  new  steam  hoppers. 

Under  the  Act  of  1894  the  Conservancy  were  authorised  to  borrow 
£200,000  for  the  puipose  of  improving  the  river  below  Staines,  and  under 
this  power  they  have  raised  £100,000.  The  Secretary  to  the  Conservators 
stated  in  evidence  that  they  had  not  found  it  to  be  necessary  to  raise 
fmther  loans  because  (1)  they  had  sufficient  funds  for  current  expenditure 
and  (2)  the  unexhausted  borrowing  power  .would  have  been  insufficient  to 
raise  capital  necessary  to  meet  the  large  and  costly  additional  works  referred 
to  in  the  Report  of  the  Lower  Thames  Navigation  Commission  in  1896. 
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<^UESTiONS  Connected  with  the  Permanent  Improvement  of  the  River. 

50.  The  most  important  function  entrusted  to  the  Thames  Conservancy 
was  that  of  maintaining  and  improving  the  channels  of  the  tidal  river. 
This  duty  implies,  we  think,  doing  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  the  Port  upon 
a  level  with  the  increasing  requirements  of  modern  commerce.  Our  task  in 
ascertaining  what,  in  this  respect,  these  requirements  are,  has  been  much 
facilitated  by  the  fact  that  we  have  before  us  the  Report  made  in  the  year 
1896  by  the  Lower  Thames  Navigation  Commission  which  was  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Act  1894.  We  have  reprinted  this  important-  document 
without  its  appendices,  as  an  Appendix  to  our  present  Report.^ 

51.  The  circumstances  under  which  this  Commission  was  appointed  are 
as  follows : — 

In  the  year  1887  a*  strong  appeal  was  made  to  the  Thames  Conservancy 
to  improve  the  navigable  channel  between  Gravesend  and  the  docks.  A 
letter  signed  by  36  of  the  most  important  shipowners  and  insurance 
companies  was  addressed  to  the  (>onservancy,  drawing  attention  to  the 
great  increase  in  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  and  leaving  the 
Port  (nearly  60  per  cent,  in  the  14  years  from  1871  to  1885),  the  greatly 
enlarged  capacity  of  nearly  all  merchant  ships,  and  the  conversion,  in  a  gi*eat 
measure,  of  the  merchant  shipping  of  the  country  from  sail  to  steam. 
Mention  was  also  made  of  the  "belt  of  fog"  which  vessels  often  encounter 
unexpectedly  either  when  leaving  the  docks  or  when  making  their  way  up 
from  Gravesend  to  the  docks.  It  was  stated  that  several  instances  had 
■occurred  of  large  ships  running  aground,  and  having  to  be  unloaded  before 
they  could  be  got  off,  and  there  were  nmnerous  patches,  it  was  alleged,  in 
the  river  below  the  Albert  Docks,  where  there  was  not  more  than  18  ft.  at 
low  water.  On  the  whole,  it  was  urged  that  this  state  of  things  was  not 
creditable  for  the  Port  of  the  Metropolis,  and  that  vessels  ought  to  be  able 
to  count  on  at  least  as  much  water  at  all  times  of  tide  as  was  available 
in  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  Thames  Conservancy  did  not  seriously  contest  the  facts  urged,  and 
promised  careful  inquiry  and  deliberation. 

52.  Little,  however,  appears  to  have  been  done  by  the  Thames  Conservancy 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  shipping  trade. 

In  the  year  1894  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  to  i52<j 
re-constitute  and  enlarge  the  powers  of  that  body.  The  movement  for 
deepening  the  river  found  expression  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  shape 
of  the  following  instruction,  moved  by  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  on  behalf  of 
the  Shipping  Trade,  after  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill : — "  Thftt  it  be  an 
"  instruction  to  the  Committee  on  the  Thames  Conservancy  Bill  that  they 
"  have  power  to  insert  in  the  Bill,  if  they  think  fit,  provisions  for  authorising 
'''  the  Conservancy  to  dredge  the  portions  of  the  River  Thames,  and  the 
^'  estuary  thereof,  below  Yantlet  Creek  in  the  County  of  Kent."  This  was 
opposed  by  Sir  Frederick  Dixon-Hartland,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Bill,  but  carried  on  a  division  by  269  votes  against  112.  In  the  1544 
(Committee  to  which  the  Bill  was  refen^ed,  comisel  for  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy expressed  the  willingness  of  that  body  to  insert  in  the  Bill  powers 
to  dredge  (as  desired  by  the  Shipping  Trade)  in  such  a  manner  as  might  be 
recommended  by  the  Board  of  Trade  "after  inquiry  and  report."  The 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  appeared  before  the  Committee 
at  their  request,  and  suggested  that  the  inquiry  and  recommendation  as  to  1547. 
dredging  should  be  made  rather  by  a  Commission  than  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
This  view  was  accepted  by  the  Committee,  a  clause  was  brought  up  to  cany 
the  matter  out,  and  after  the  negotiations  usual  in  such  cases,  it  assimied  its 
final  shape  in  what  now  stands  as  Section  189  of  the  Thames  Conservancv 
Act,  1894. 

'  See  Appendix  A.  p.  1 2(5,  post. 
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53.  The  section  189  referred  to  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  Conservators  shall  within  three  months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act 
*'  apply  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  appoint,  and  that  Board  are  hereby  eni- 
"  powered  thereupon  to  appoint  a  commission  to  consist  of  not  more  than 
"  three  persons  |to  inquire  and  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  manner 
*'  and  to  the  extent  following  (that  is  to  say) : — 

"(1.)  Whether  any  and  what  dredging  or  other  operations  are 
**  practicable  and  expedient  for  the  pm'pose  of  improving  the  naAi- 
"  gation  of  the  Thames  and  estuary  thereof  between  Thorney  (-reek 
"  in  the  county  of  Essex  and  the  Nore  light-ship : 
"  (2.)  As  to  the  probable  cost  of  such  dredging  and  other  operations 
"  (if  any)  which  the  said  commission  may  deem  practicable  and 
"  expedient  and  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  funds  necessary 
"  to  meet  such  cost  should  be  provided : 

"  The  said  commission  shall  hold  an  inquiry  for  the  pm'poses  aforesaid  at 
"  such  time  or  times  and  place  or  places  as  they  shall  determine  and  they 
**  shall  at  such  inquiry  hear  all  such  persons  by  themselves  their  counsel 
**  agents  and  witnesses  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

'*  The  Conservators  shall  afford  the  said  commission  all  such  facilities  as 
"  may  be  requisite  to  enable  them  to  visit  and  inspect  the  Thames  and  the 
"  estuary  thereof  for  the  purposes  of  such  inquiry  and  report  and  the  C'on- 
"  servators  and  all  persons  required  so  to  do  by  the  said  commission  shall 
'*  respectively  produce  all  such  documents  reports  contracts  plans  sections 
"  specifications  drawings  and  papers  and  give  all  such  information  called  for 
"  as  may  be  in  their  possession  or  under  their  control 

"  The  said  commission  shall  as  soon  as  reasonably  practicable  after  they 
•*  shall  have  completed  the  said  inquiry  make  their  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

"  The  costs  charges  and  expenses  of  the  said  commission  of  and  incident 
"  to  the  said  inquiry  and  report  as  certified  by  a  secretary  or  assistant  secretary 
"  to  the  Board  of  Trade  after  consideration  of  the  recommendations  in  this 
'*  behalf  of  the  said  commission  shall  be  paid  by  the  Conservators. 
.  "  A  copy  of  the  said  report  shall  on  receipt  thereof  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
"  be  forwarded  by  that  Board  to  the  Conservators  and  as  soon  as  reasonably 
"  practicable  after  receiving  such  copy  the  Conservators  shall  supply  at  such 
"  reasonable  price  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  printed  copies 
"  thereof  to  any  parties  who  shall  apply  for  the  same  at  the  office  of  the 
**  Conservators. 

"  If  any  dredging  or  other  operations  shall  be  recommended  in  the  report 
"  of  the  said  commission  the  Conservators  shall  as  soon  as  may  be  reasonably 
**  practicable  after  a  copy  of  such  report  shall  have  been  received  by  them  as 
"  aforesaid  either  proceed  to  carry  out  such  dredging  or  other  operations  or 
**  apply  to  Parliament  for  all  such  powers  as  shall  be  desirable  to  enable  them 
"  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  said  commission."  ^ 

54.  Having  regard  to  the  instruction  passed  by  so  large  a  majority  in  the 
House  of 'Commons  (although  opposed  by  the  Thames  Conservancy),  and 
especially  to  the  proceedings  when  the  Bill  was  in  Committee,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  duty  of  carrying  out  any  dredging  and  other  operations  to 
improve  the  channel  of  the  Thames,  as  recommended  by  the  Commission  to 
be  appointed,  and  of  applying  to  Parliament  for  any  increased  statutory 
powers  which  might  be  necessary  for  that  purpose,  was  clearly  imposed  upon 
and  accepted  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  as  one  of  the  vital  conditions  of 
the  passing  of  their  Bill  of  1894. 

55.  The  "  Lower  Thames  Navigation  Commission,"  consisting  of  Mr.  (now 
Sir  John)  Wolfe-Barry  (Chairman),  Admiral  Sir  G.  Nares,  and  Mr.  Lyster,. 
was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  pursuance  of  the  above-mentioned 
sections  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  on  the  8th  November,  1894. 

The  Commission  held  seven  sittings  and  examined  23  witnesses. 
These  witnesses  may  be  roughly  grouped  as  follows  :    Four  represented 
the  Thames   C'Onservancy,  six    the    larger   steamship    lines    and  shipping 

^  It  will  be  observed  that,  whereas  the  petition  of  the  Shipowners  in  1887  was  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  river  above  Gravesend,  as  to  which  the  Conservancy  promised  careful  inquiry  and 
deliberation,  the  demand  in  1894  was  for  dredging  the  Leigh  Middle  Shails,  which  are  abont 
15  miles  ]»elow  Gravesend. 
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industry,  five  represented  the  Port  Authorities  of  Liverpool,  the  Clyde,  the 
Tyne,  and  Southampton,  and  six  witnesses  were  connected  with  the 
business  of  dredging  and  sand- pumping  (two  of  these  being  employed  by 
the  Thames  Conservancy  and  one  by  the  London  County  Council),  six 
pilots,  the  Engineer  of  the  London  County  Council,  the  Royal  Navy  Oflficer 
employed  by  the  Hydrographic  Department  of  the  Admiralty  to  survey  part 
of  the  river,  and  three  witnesses  connected  with  the  sea  fisheries  of  Kent 
and  Essex. 

The  evidence  taken  by  this  Commission  showed  that  the  owners  of 
all  the  most  important  lines  of  ships  trading  to  London  were  agreed  in 
asking  for  a  depth  of  water  30  feet  up  to  Gravesend,  and  that  a  number 
-of  shipowners  asked  for  the  same  depth  up  to  the  entrance  to  the  Albert 
Dock. 

56.  The  portion  of  the  Thames  Estuary  referred  by  Parliament  to  the 
statutory  Commission  was  that  extending  for  about  8^  nautical  miles 
between  Thorney  Creek,  which  is  10  nautical  miles  below  Gravesend  and 
the  Nore  Light  Ship,  between  which  limits  are  comprised  what  are  generally 
known  as  the  Leigh  Middle  Shoals.  The  Commission  could  not,  however, 
form  a  view  as  to  the  utility  of  improving  to  any  given  extent  the  channels 
in  the  portion  which  was  referred  to  them,  without  taking  into  consideration 
the. whole  question  of  the  possible,  or  probable,  improvements  of  the  river 
up  to  the  docks.  We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  expression  of 
their  views  in  paragraphs  29  to  38  of  their  Report^ 

57.  It  will   be   obser\'ed — 


(1)  That  the  Thames  Conservancy  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
Commission  the  following  programme  of  the  improvements  which  they  had 
in  contemplation,  and  which  would,  when  executed,  provide  the  following 
channels  : — 


Minimum 
Width. 

Minimum 

Depth. 

Channel  between  Yantlet  and  Crayford  Ness.     (20i  nautical 

1X«  1  ICw  /                          •••                    •••                                             •*•                   ■••                    ■••                   ••■ 

Feet. 
600 

Feet. 
24 

•Channel   between   Crayford  Ness  and  Bull's    Point.      Albert 
Dock  Entrance.     (6|  nautical  miles)       

500 

22 

Channel  between  Bull's  Point  and  the  Thames  Tunnel.     (7i 
nautical  miles) 

300 

18 

Channel   between    the    Tunnel   and    London    Bridge.      (IJ 
nautical  miles) 

200 

18 

Par.  31. 


(2)  That  tlie  Commission  thought  it   "  clear  that  the  navigation  of  the 
Thames,  which  lias  always  been  a  tidal  navigation  for  ships  of  large  draught,  *'^^- 
will  remain  so  under  the  contemplated  programme." 

(3)  That  the  Commission  felt  that  their  recommendations  with  regard  to 
Leigh  Middle  Shoals  must  be  governed  by  what  they  had  ascertained  to  be 
the  existing  intentions  of  the  Conservators,  which  they  had  no  power  to 
review%  and  that,  as  there  was  already  in  existence  a  good  navigable 
channel  through  the  Leigh  Middle  Shoals  with  a  low  water  depth  of  25 
feet,  it  was  a  material  fact  that  the  Conservators  had  no  present  intention  ^*''' 
•of  providing  a  greater  depth  than  24  feet  at  a  short  distance  higher  up 
the  river. 

(4)  That  in  view  of  the  foreign  and  home  competition  and  the  improve" 
ments  in  other  ports,  the  increase  in  the  size  of  ships  and  the  consequent 
great  expense  of  any  delay  to  them ;   in  view  also  of  the  fact  that  great 

'  See  Appendix  A,  page  1 26,  post. 
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32. 


Par.  49. 
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delays  had  been  proved  to  occur  by  reason  of  the  necessity  of  waiting 
for  tides,  the  Commissioners  fully  agreed  with  the  view  strongly  pressed 
upon  them  by  shipowners  and  others  that  '*  much  public  advantage  would 

Far.  35.  be  gained  if  a  navigable  depth  of  about  30  feet,  suitable  for  vessels  of  the 

largest  draught,  were  afforded  at  least  up  to  Gravesend." 

(5)  That  as  there  is  no  convenient  anchorage  for  large  vessels  in  the 
Lower  Hope  Reach,  and  as  Gravesend  is  the  true  objective  point  in 
the  lower  river,  no  sufficiently  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  undei*- 
taking  the  much  longer  and  more  expensive  work  of  deepening  the  channels 

Par.  38.  ^f  ^j^^  Leigh  Middle  until  the  Thames   Conservancy  should  extend  their 

programme  in  the  direction  indicated.  For  these  reasons  the  (Commis- 
sioners were  unable  to  recommend  the  immediate  expenditure  of  money 
between  the  Nore  and  Thornev  Creek. 

58.  The  Commissioners  expressed  their  reasons  for  thinking  that  a  h)w 
water  channel  with  a  depth  of  30  feet  and  of  adequate  width  could 
not  be  made  and  maintained  through  the  Leigh  Middle  Shoals  by  dredging 
alone,  but  that  works  for  confining  the  course  of  the  river  would  be 
necessary.     "Whenever,"  they  added,  ''the  Conservancy  decide  to  render 

Pj^p  4^  **  the   navigation   of    the   river  no   longer  tidal  l)etween   Gravesend   and 

"  Thomey  C'reek,  such  works  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  prudently  and 
**  advantageously  undertaken  through  the  channels  of  the  Leigh  Middle." 

59.  The  Commissioners  thus  ciune  to  the  conclusion  that,  until  the 
Thames  Conservancy  extended  their  programme  above  Thorney  Creek, 
works  in  the  river  between  Thornev  Creek  and  the  Nore  could  not  be 
recommended.  They  found  it  therefore  to  be  unnecessary  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  provision  of  funds  for  such  works.  They  recognised 
however  that  the  deepening  of  the  Thames  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
and  that  the  mode  in  wiiich  the  necessary  funds  should  be  provided 
demands  very  careful  consideration,  and  they  said,  **It  seems  to  us  that 
**  the  financial  powers  of  the  Conservators,  whenever  the  fitting  time 
"  arrives  for  undertaking  the  works,  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  w^hole ; 
"  for  though  we  think  it  is  expedient  to  provide  a  deep  water  channel  to 
"  Gravesend  (or  even  possibly  to  the  Albert  Docks)  it  is  of  equal  and 
"  perhaps  greater  importance  that  no  financial  burden  should  be  so  placed 
"  as  to  damage  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Port  of  London  in  the  present 
■'  severe  competition  with  other  ports  in  this  and  foreign  countries." 

60.  The  Commissioners  made  some  recommendations  upon  minor  points, 
which  will  be  found  in  their  Report.^ 

Among  these   was  a   recommendation  that  the  small   shoal   patches   in 

the  Yantlet  Channel  (a  second  Channel  through  the  Leigh  Middle  Shoals, 

pointed  out  as  existing  by  the  Commissioners),  which  limit  its  depth  to  2o  feet, 

should  be  removed  by  dredging,  and  they  added,  *'  If  this  be  done  a  straight 

^^'  ^'  ^'  waterway,  600  feet  wide,  with  a  limiting  depth  of  26  feet,  w  ould  be  provided,. 

'*  and  the  cost  of  the  dredging  in  question  would  be  so  trifling  that  it  might 
**  well  be  defrayed  by  the  C'onservancy  out  of  their  existing  funds."  They 
recommended  also  that  as  so  many  important  questions  affecting  the  regime 
of  the  River  have  to  be  dealt  with  below  Yantlet  Creek  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Thames  Conservancy  should  be  extended  seaward  to  the  Nore. 

61.  If  the  Commission  which  reported  in  1896  did  not  in  absolutely 
express  terms  recommend  that  the  Thames  Conservancy  should  take 
immediate  steps  to  make  a  low  water  channel  of  30  feet  from  Thorney  Creek 
up  at  least  to  Gravesend,  it  was  because  this  part  of  the  river  did  not  fall 
within  the  terms  of  their  reference.  But  they  made  it  perfectly  clear  that 
in  their  view  it  was  of  paramount  importance  that  this  should  be  done, 
and  they  did,  in  cmr  opinion,  virtually  recommend  that  the  Conservancy 
should  take  at  once  such  steps  as  should  be  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

62.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  words  of  Section  189  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Act  1 894  pi'escribing  that  if  the  C^onmiission  to  be  appointed 
under  this  section  should  recommend  any  dredging  or  other  operations,  the 
Conservators  should,  as  soon  as  might  be  reasona1)ly  ])raeticable  after  tlie 

*Ser^  Appendix  A,  page  \2.^^fosU 
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receipt  of  the  Report,  *  either  proceed  to  carry  out  such  dredging  or 
^*  other  operations,  or  apply  to  Parliament  for  all  such  powers  as  should 
**  be  desirable  to  enable  them  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
"  said  C'Ommission." 

So  far  as  relates  to  tlie  dredging  we  may  point  out  tl.at  it  was  work 
-within  the  existing  powers  of  the  Thames  (Conservancy  and  that  they 
possessed  authorised  borrowing  power  to  the  extent  of  £100,000  besides  a 
<5onsiderablo  annual  surplus  revenue. 

63.  Sir  F.   Dixon-Hartland,  M.P.,  the    Chairman    of  the   Conservancy,  1504. 
admitted  in  his  evidence  that  the  Conservators  perceived  the  intention  of  1067. 
the  Commissioners,  and  he  admitted  also  that  if  the  river  from  Thornev 
Creek  to  Gravesend  had  been  explicitly  within  the  terais  of  the  Eeference 

to  the  Commissioners,  and  the  C'ommissioners  had  therefore  been  able  to 
give  a  quite  direct  recommendation  as  to  the  deepening  of  the  river,  the 
Conservators  would  have  had  no  choice  but  to  apply  to  Parliament  under 
the  section  in  question.  As  it  was,  they  considered  that  they  were  not 
obliged  to  apply  to  Parliament.  There  was,  he  said,  in  the  circumstances,  1504, 
"  no  mandatory  order  ....  We  knew  we  could  not  go  to  Parliament 
''  without  spending  £10,000  or  £12,000,  and  that  is  how  we  stood."  He 
also  said  there  would  have  been  no  chance  of  obtaining  additional  financial  1490. 
powers  unless  the  Government  had  taken  the  matter  up  and  made  it  a 
Government  measure.  The  Conservancy  were  so  convinced  beforehand  that 
the  Government  would  not  do  this,  that  they  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  take  any  steps  themselves. 

64.  The  Conservancy,  therefore,  decided  that'  they  were  not  legally  or 
morally  bound  to  apply  to  I^arliament  under  Section  189.  This  appears 
to  us  to  have  been,  on  the  part  of  a  public  body  charged  with  vital 
interests,  an  inadequate  view  of  their  duties. 

65.  The  Conservators  might  at  least,  w^e  think,  before  deciding  not  to 
apply  to  Parliament,  have  had  surveys  and  estimates  made  as  to  the  cost 

of  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  statutory  Commission.  We  were  informed,  -More,  286. 
however,  that  they  took  no  such  steps,  because,  having  already  made  up  their 
minds  that  they  could  not  carry  out  the  w^ork,  they  did  not  wish  to  incur 
this  preliminary  expense.  We  were  informed  that  the  Conservancy,  after 
considering  the  Report  of  the  Commission,  adopted  a  modification  of  the 
programme,  which  had  been  submitted  by  them  to  the  Commission,  and 
had  been  considered  by  that  Commission  as  inadecjuate.  In  this  modific<i- 
tion  the  Conservancy  proposed  to  dredge  as  follows  : — 


■  ■ 

Minimum  width. 

Minimum  depth. 

A  Chan  IK 

3I  ])etweeii  Nore  and  Gravesend     -        .        -        - 

1 ,000  feet 

26  feet. 

»• 

„         Gravesend  and  Crayford  Ness 

1,000     „ 

24     „ 

1' 

„         Gravford  Ness  and  Albert  Docks  - 

500    „ 

22     „ 

«« 

„        Albert  Docks  and  Mill  wall  Docks  - 

300    „ 

1^     „ 

Dixon- 

Hartland, 

1384. 


This  programme,  though  considerably  larger  than  that  submitted  to  the 
Lower  Thames  Navigation  Commission,  materially  fell  short  of  the  deepening 
recommended  by  that  Commission,  viz.,  30  feet  up  to  (Iravesend  at  least. 
When  the  proposed  works  had  been  carried  out  by  the  Conservancy  the 
navigation  of  the  Thames  would  still  have  remained,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  Commissioners,  "a  tidal  navigation  for  ships  of  large  draught."  We 
desire  to  point  out  that,  so  far  as  the  Leigh  Middle  Shoals  are  concerned, 
wliich  extend  for  7  miles  above  the  Nore,  the  depth  proposed  by  the 
Conservancy  was  merely  the  natural  depth  of  the  river,  and  that  it  was 
the  deficient  navigable  depth  through  these  shoals  which  formed  one  of 
the  niKin  reasons  for  tlu)  a])pointment  of  that  Commission. 


r)82:i 
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More,  237. 


Dixon-Hartland, 
1384 


Dixon-Hartland, 
1384. 


Dixon-Hartland, 
7483-84. 


More,  5460. 

Dixon-Hartland, 
7483. 


Dixon-Hartland , 
7483. 


Dixon-Hartland, 

7484. 


More,  5460. 


66.  A  commencement  of  the  work  under  the  modified  programme  of  the 
Conservancy  has  been  made.  In  November,  1896,  tenders  were  advertised 
for  dredging  at  least  300,000  cubic  yards  of  material  in  the  Lower  Hope 
and  Gravesend  Reach.  In  January  1897,  a  tender  was  accepted  from  a 
dredging  company  and  under  it  during  1897  and  1898,  191,000  cubic  yards 
were  dredged  in  the  Lower  Hope  and  174,000  cubic  yards  in  Gravesend 
Reach.  It  was  stated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Conservancy,  in  his  evidence, 
given  in  November,  1900,  that  the  modified  progranmie  was  then  completed 
as  far  as  Gravesend,  the  remainder  being  in  progress.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  even  the  modified  programme  of  the  Conservancy  could  not  be 
carried  out  under  their  financial  resources  in  any  reasonable  time,  as  they 
have  only  unexhausted  capital  of  £100,000,  and  an  annual  sum  available  for 
dredging  of  about  £30,000. 

67.  After  the  appointment  of  the  present  Commission  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy re-considered  their  policy,  at  our  instance.  The  result  of  their 
deliberations  was  thus  expressed  by  the  Chairman  in  his  evidence,  given  in 
November,  1900.  "  In  view  of  the  tendency  to  increase  the  size  and 
'*  draught  of  ocean-going  steamers,  the  Conservators,  though  not  admitting 
'*  that  the  Report  of  the  Lower  Thames  Navigation  Commission  contains  a 
"  specific  recommendation  that  a  navigable  channel  of  30  feet  below  low 
*'  water  of  spring  tides  should  be  provided  up  to  Gravesend,  are  prepared 
'*  to  provide  such  a  channel,  if  Parliament  considers  it  desirable,  and  will 
*'  provide  the  means  for  raising  the  necessary  funds." 

68.  At  the  further  instance  of  our  Commission  the  Chairman  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  produced  at  a  later  date  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
making  a  channel  of  30  feet  up  to  the  Albert  Dock.  He  also  supplied  us 
with  an  estimate  of  the  increase  in  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Conservancy 
which  would  be  rendered  necessary  to  meet  the  consequent  increase  of  debt 
charge,  and  with  the  proposals  of  the  Conservancy  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
such  increased  revenue  should  be  raised. 

The  estimated  cost  of  deepening  the  channel  to  30  feet  at  low  water  of 
ordinary  spring  tides  up  to  the  Royal  Albert  Dock,  allowing  for  the 
necessary  training  walls  between  (^anvey  Island  and  Shoeburyness,  would 
according  to  the  estimate  made  by  the  Engineer  to  the  Conservancy,  be 
£1,649,838,  and  the  cost  of  providing  new  moorings  would  be  £45,000, 
making  a  total  of  £1,694,838. 

The  consequent  increased  expenditure  on  the  Conservancy's  revenue 
account,  including  the  additional  cost  of  maintenance  as  well  as  the  charge 
f  r  interest,  was  estimated  to  reach  to  at  least  £160,000  per  annum.  This 
i:!  :rease,  added  to  the  average  annual  expenditure  for  the  five  years  to 
tiie  31st  December,  1899,  would  make  the  total  annual  sum  necessary  for 
Lower  River  amount  to  £235,000. 

69.  The  Conservancy  suggested  for  our  consideration  that  this  revenue 
might  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner,  viz.,  by 

(1)  Increase  of  tonnage    dues   from   ^d.    per  ton 

register  on  coastwise  vessels  to  |d.,  and  on 
foreign  trade  vessels  from  |d.  per  ton  register 
to  Id.    Calculated  to  yield  increased  revenue  of      £24,000 

(2)  Abolition  of  exemption  from  tonnage  dues  of 

certain  vessels  mentioned   in   Section   155  of 

Thames  Conservancy  Act,  except  fishing  boats  4,000 

(3)  Imposition  of  dues  for  use  of  river  and  moorings 

by  vessels  not  paying  tonnage  dues 

(4)  Imposition  of  dues  on  vessels  for  use  of  moor- 

ings for  loading  or  discharging  cargo 

(5)  Dues  on  goods  to  extent  of  about  one-fifth  of 

what  is  charged  upon  the  Tyne 

The  estimates  put  in  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  are  limited  to  the 
formation  of  a  channel  of  30  feet  from  the  sea  to  the  Albert  Dock,  and  do 
not  take  into  account  works  which  may  be  necessary  above  that  Dock. 


10,000 

15,000 

100,000 
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70.  We  also  received  from  Sir  Alexander  Biniiie,  C.E.,  an  estimate  of  the  cost  3^^® 
of  forming  channels,  which  he  thought  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  from 
Gravesend  upwards.     These  estimates,  for  which  details  were  given,  were  as 
follows : — 

Cost  of  forming  a  channel  from  Gravesend  to  the 
Albert  Dock,  having  a  depth  of  30  feet  at 
low  water  spring  tides,  a  bottom  width  of  600 
feet  and  side  slopes  of  7  to  1  -        -        -     £639,375 

(>ost  of  forming  a  channel  from  the  Albert  Dock 
to  the  Greenland  entrance  of  the  Surrey  Com  • 
mercial  Docks,  having  a  depth  of  30  feet  at 
low  water  spring  tides,  a  bottom  width  of  300 
feet,  and  side  slopes  of  7  to  1  -        -        -       630,209 

Total  cost  from  Gravesend  to  Surrey  Commercial 

Docks  -         - £1,269,584 

It  will  be  observed  that  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  did  not  submit  any 
estimate  as  to  deepening  below  Gravesend. 

He  laid  much  greater  stress  upon  the  importance,  as  a  matter  of  public  3113-18. 
necessity,  of  the  proposed  channel  of  30  feet  up  to  the  Albert  Docks  than 
upon  the  deepening  to  that  extent  beyond  that  point.  He  expressed  his 
opinion,  however,  that  the  formation  of  the  30  feet  channel  as  far  as  Blackwall 
would  be  desirable,  because  this  would  allow  large  ocean-going  steamers  at 
all  times  of  tide  to  approach  and  lie  afloat  at  the  entrance  to  the  Victoria 
Docks  and  that  of  the  East  and  West  India  Docks,  beyond  which  point 
no  regular  liners  of  this  class  now  go.  He  thought,  however,  that  from 
an  engineering  point  of  view  it  would  be  quite  feasible  to  carry  a  channel  30 
feet  deep  at  low  water  as  far  as  the  new  entrance  to  the  Surrey  Commercial 
and  Mill  wall  Docks  above  the  Royal  Victualling  Yard  at  Deptford. 

He  further  proposed  that  above  the  new  entrance  to  the  Surrey  Commer- 
cial Docks  a  channel  should  be  formed  of  a  similar  width  (300  feet)  having 
a  depth  of  not  more  than  28  feet  at  low  water  of  ordinary  spring  tides  as 
far  as  the  lowest  entrance  to  the  London  Docks.  He  considered  that  the 
existence  of  the  old  Thames  Tunnel,  the  crown  of  which  is  only  47  feet 
below  Trinity  High  Water,  and  which  is  built  of  brickwork,  and  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Blackwall  and  proposed  Limehouse  Tunnels,  of  cast  iron, 
made  the  question  of  deepening  the  river  westward  of  the  Thames  Tunnel 
one  that  required  very  careful  consideration. 

71.  The  Chairman  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  contended  in  his  evidence  Dixon-Hartlaiid, 
that,  until  the  depth  of  water  over  the  sills  of  all  the  Docks  had  been  much  1384; 
increased,  there  would  be  no  practical  advantage  in  forming  a  30-feet  chan-  ^^75-6. 

nel,  as  vessels  would  have  to  wait  at  the  Dock  entrances  until  the  tide  had 
risen  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  Docks,  and  that,  l}^ng  outside 
the  Docks,  they  would  block  the  river  traffic.  This  argument  appears  to  us 
to  be  less  of  a  reason  than  of  an  excuse  for  the  Conservancy  not  having 
taken  in  hand  the  improvement  of  the  river.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Dock 
Companies  could  gain  no  advantage  in  deepening  the  entrances  of  their 
Docks  if  the  river  remained  unimproved,  because,  as  is  well-known,  large 
ships,  with  the  river  in  its  present  condition,  can  only  approach  or  leave  the 
Docks  at  or  near  the  time  of  high  water,  and  at  this  time  of  tide  the 
locks,  although  perhaps  susceptible  of  some  improvement,  are  not  con- 
spicuously inferior  in  depth  to  that  of  the  channel  of  the  river  at  such  times. 
But,  further,  the  argument  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Thames  Conservancy 
altogether  ignores  the  well-known  difficulties  in  navigating  the  Thames  with 
ships  of  large  draft  if  delayed  by  fog  or  other  causes.  A  considerable  amount 
of  evidence  was  placed  before  us  to  the  effect  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  large  vessels  ascending  the  river  to  be  obliged  to  return  to  Gravesend 
if  they  find  it  impossible  to  reach  the  Docks  sufficiently  near  the  time  of  high 
water  to  be  certain  of  entering  the  Docks,  as  most  of  the  intervening  reaches 
of  the  river  are  too  shallow  to  permit  them  to  anchor  with  safety.^ 

Apart,  from  the  question  of  such  dangers  and  inconveniences,  the  serious 
figures  of  delays  to  large  ships  quoted  in  the  Report  of  the.  Lower  Thames 

-  Sir   Tlv.?*.  Sutherland,    1993;  Penney,  4231;   W.  H.  Sandford,  4414-25. 
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Navigation  Commission  in  1896/  as  due  merely  to  the  insufficient  depth  of 
water  through  the  Leigh  Middle  Shoals,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles, 
where  there  is  a  depth  of  25  feet  at  low  water,  must  be  enormously  in- 
creased if  the  same  method  of  calculation  were  applied  to  the  navigation 
of  the  River  above  Gravesend,  where  the  limiting  deptli  is  about  16  feet. 

When  the  length  of  this  tidal  navigation  (not  less  than  15  miles  from 
Gravesend  to  the  Royal  Albert  Docks)  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  owners  of  ocean  shipping  using  the  Doclcs  and 
representing  a  nett  registered  tonnage  of  nearly  one  and  a-lialf  millions  of  tons 
should  have  been  pressing  the  question  of  deepening  the  River  on  the  notice 
of  the  Thames  Conservancy  since  1 887  at  every  available  opportunity. 

72.  The  evidence  which  we  heard  upon  the  subject  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Thames  Channels,  and  as  to  the  necessity  for  improving  them  on  a 
large  scale  and  at  a  considerable  cost  if  they  are  to  meet  the  needs  of 
modern  commerce,  corroborates  that  upon  which  the  Lower  Thames  Navi- 
gation Commission  based  their  calculations.  It  nmst  be  observed  that 
although  every  witness  looked  at  this  matter  more  or  less  from  the  point  of 
view  of  his  own  business,  and  the  size  of  the  ships  with  which  he  was  con- 
cerned, there  was  an  almost  complete  concurrence  of  opinion  that  consider- 
able river  works  were  necessary. 

S401.  73.  Mr.  Cattarns,  representing  the  Short  Sea  Traders'  Association,  after 

referring  to  the  inquiry  of  1896,  said :  "  The  Port  itself  was  sutfering 
''and  still  is  suffering  from  want  of  dredging  in  the  river.  What  is  meant 
**  by  that  is  that  whilst  no  doubt  there  was  a  very  important  question  to  be 
**  considered  by  the  Dredging  Commission — ^and  it  is  quite  right  that  the 
"  Board  of  Trade  should  have  dealt  with  it  when  the  Act  was  before 
"  Parliament ;  just  as  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  and  other  gentlemen  who 
"  gave  evidence  before  that  Commission  said,  no  doubt  it  is  a  very  great 
^*  advantage  that  shipowners  should  not  be  delayc<l  one,  two,  three  or  four 
"  hours.  But  in  the  Port  itself  the  short  trader,  and  the  long  trader  too 
**  for  the  matter  of  that,  was  delayed  for  days,  or  at  all  events  for  a  tide,  in 
**  consequence  of  having  missed  his  tide,  and  having  shallow  water  to  get 
**  over  above  Long  Reach  or  elsewhere.  And  while  it  is  very  important  that 
"  the  big  vessel  should  get  up  to  time  it  is  still  more  important  that  the 
"  short  trader  should  get  up  to  his  time,  because  the  vessel  that  is  delayed 
"  is  a  vessel  trading,  say,  from  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  or  Grangemouth,  or 
"  elsewhere,  and  these  vessels  are  running  in  direct  competition  with  the 
"  railway  companies,  the  Great  Nortliern  and  the  London  and  North 
"Western  and  others.  Thev  have  to  catch  their  markets.  If  thev  catch 
**  their  markets  they  keep  their  trade,  but  if  they  miss  their  markets  the 
"  trade  goes  to  the  railway  companies.  My  own  experience  is  that  in 
"  consequence  of  our  vessels,  which  are  built  at  great  expense  to  catch  the 
**  markets,  having  been  delayed,  merchants  have  taken  their  business  away, 
"  and  it  has  shifted  to  the  railway  companies,  who  do  their  business  with 
**  so  much  more  regularity." 

The  Short  Sea  Traders'  Association  accordingly  submitted  to  us  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  the  proposed  new  Port  Authority  should  in  the  main  spend 
its  funds  in  broadening  the  channel  and  deepening  the  bed  of  the  river, 

3527.  embanking  the  sides  of  the  river,  erecting  quays  and  piers,  and  providing 

deep  water  berths  for  steamships  of  large  tonnage. 

3401.  The  interests  of  the  Short  Sea  Traders  lie  mainly  in  tlie  upper  reaches 

of  the  river,  above  Woolwich.  The  owners  of  large  ocean-going  ships  are 
more  interested  in  the  River  up  to  the  Albert  Docks. 

1993.  74.  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  the  Chairman  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 

Company,  said  that  he  thought  it  might  be  sufficient  to  deepen  the  channels 
to  at  least  26  feet  at  low  spring  tides,  with  a  width  of  channel  of  500  feet 

2308.  up  to  the  Albert  Dock.     Mr.  Beckett  Hill,  a  director  of  the  Allan  Line, 

concurred  with  this  view  and  said,  **  I  see  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland 
"  mentioned  26  feet  up  to  the  Albert  Dock.  I  should  think  that  is  quite 
*'  ample.  You  must  remember  that  the  draught  of  steamers  is  limited  not 
"  by  London  alone,  but  by  the  whole  world.     For  instance,  at  Montreal 

^  See  Appendix  A,  page  126  pasty  of  the  Lower  Thames  Navigation  Commi^siou  Report,  par.  25. 
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"you  cannot  get  a  draught  of  more  than  about  26  feet  at  the  best  time 
"  of  the  year.  You  cannot  get  through  the  Suez  Canal  with  more  than 
"  25  feet  6  inches.  You  cannot  go  to  Baltimore  or  Buenos  Ayres  with  deep 
"  draught  ships.  Ships  have  to  be  built  so  that  they  can  go  all  over  the 
**  world.  Therefore,  1  think  the  deepening  of  the  river  might  be  doue  slowly 
"  and  progressively,  after  the  important  point  is  provided  of  making  it  safe 
**  for  a  ship  to  lie  somewhere  if  she  misses  docking." 

Another  shipowner  of  wide  and  varied  experience,  Sir  Edwyn  Dawes,  10571. 
said,  however,  "  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  in  the  excellent  evidence  he  sub- 
"  mitted  to  the  Commissioners,  appears  to  me  to  have  restricted  his  general 
' '  ideas  as  to  the  requirements  to  the  depth  of  water  in  the  Suez  Canal, 
"  through  which  all  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  British  India  steamers 
"  have  to  pass  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  steamers  to  and  from  America, 
"  Australia  and  New  Zealand  no  such  limitation  exists,  and  the  tendency  is 
"  to  increase  the  size  and  draught  of  water  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  port. 
'*  I  express  the  hope  that  we  shall  regard  30  feet  as  the  minimum  depth. 
*'  I  may  mention  the  fact  that,  for  instance,  the  White  Star  Line  steamers 
"  trading  to  Australia  are  now  11,000  to  12,000  tons,  drawing  32|  feet  when 
**  fully  laden ;  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company's  steamers,  9,000  tons 
'*  and  28  feet  draught  of  water.  Already  it  happens  frequently  that  the 
**  latter  are  resting  on  the  mud  in  the  docks  when  loading,  and  have  to- 
"  be  restricted  in  weight  of  cargo  and  coals.  These  limitations  are  injurious 
'*  to  the  tmde  of  the  Port  of  London  and  to  the  community  at  large,  for^ 
**  given  a  sufficiency  of  cargo,  the  larger  the  ship  is  the  more  economical ly 
"  she  can  carrv." 

75.  Valuable  evidence  upon  this  point  was  given  by  some  of  the  river 
pilots,  i.e.,  those  whose  business  it  is  to  conduct   ships  above  Gravesend, 

Mr.  Sandford  and  Mr.  Chancy  were  agreed  in  thinking  that  there  should  be  4405  and  1 4461,. 
a  depth  of  28  feet  up  to  the  Albert  Dock.     The  former  witness  thought  4412. 
that  the  width  of  the  navigable  channel  above  Gravesend  should  be  800  feet, 
and  he  said   that  for  want  of  space  to  swing  he  had  often*  been  obliged  to 
take  a  vessel  back  to  Long  Keacli  when  unable  to  proceed  by  reason  of  fog. 

76.  We  received  evidence  also  from  pilots  who  conduct  ships  between 
Gravesend  and  Dungcness.  The  general  view  was  that  there  should  be  a 
depth  of  at  least  30  feet  from  the  Nore  to  Gravesend,  available  at  all  tides,^ 

though  one  witness  thought  that  28  feet  would  be  sufficient.     One  witness.  Dairies,  424a. 
Mr.    Penney,  thought  that  by  reason  of  the  rapidly  increasing  size  of  steam- 
ships even  30  feet  at  low  water  would  be  an  inadequate  depth  if  all  ships  4180. 
were  to  avoid  all  delay. 

77.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  it  is  highly  important  to  the 
trade  of  London  that  a  channel  of  not  less  than  30  feet  in  depth  at  low  water 
of  spring  tides  should  be  made  from  the  Nore  to  the  entrance  of  the  Royal 
Albert  Dock,  and  that  the  width  to  be  adopted  for  this  channel  should  be,  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  More,  1,000  feet  as  far  as  Crayfordness,  and  from  Crayford- 
ness  to  the  Royal  Albert  Docks  600  feet.  We  further  think  that  the  River 
should  be  deepened  and  improved  above  the  Royal  Albei't  Dock  as  far  as 
the  old  Thames  Tunnel,  now  used  by  the  East  London  Railway. 

We  think  it  probable  that  a  depth  of  30  feet  might  be  attained,  as  suggested 
by  Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  as  far  as  the  new  entrance  of  the  Suri'ey  Com- 
mercial Docks,  and  that  a  depth  of  25  or  26  feet  might  be  adopted  as  far  as 
the  Galleons  Entrance  of  the  London  Docks,  The  bottom  width  of  the 
channel  should  not  be  less  than  300  feet,  but  a  greater  width  would  be 
preferable  where  such  a  width  could  be  given  without  sacrifice  of  depth. 

78.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  channel  as  above  recommended 
from  the  Xore  to  the  Royal  Albert  Dock  presents  no  engineering  difficulty, 
and  that  it  could  be  executed  without  risk  to  the  riparian  properties.  Above 
the  Royal  Albert  Dock  questions  may  arise  with  regard  to  the  safety  of 
property  adjoining  the  River,  and  these  would  affect  the  precise  dimensions 
of  the  width  and  depth  to  be  adopted.     These  questions  would,  of  course, 

'  Higden,  4339;  Penney,  4178-86  ;  Mundy,  4305-6. 
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require  careful  consideration  after  precise  studies  liave  been  made  of  the 
engineering  features  of  the  problem.  We  do  not,  therefore,  make  any  specific 
recommendations  regarding  the  dimensions  of  the  River  improvement  above 
the  Royal  Albert  Docks,  but  merely  give  our  opinion  that,  as  far  up  the 
river  as  practicable,  a  depth  of  30  feet,  and  that,  failing  30  feet,  as  greater  a 
depth  as  can  safely  be  provided,  should  be  adopted,  and  that  the  bottom 
width  of  the  improved  channel  should  be  made  not  less  than  300  feet,  and 
as  much  more  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

The  works  should  and  must  be  done  gradually,  and  may  be  spread  over 
from  eight  to  ten  years. 

79.  As  vessels  of  large  draught  now  suffer  much  risk  and  inconvenience 
for  want  of  some  deep  places  in  which  to  take  refuge  if  delayed  in  their 
passage  up  or  down  the  River  by  fog  or  otherwise,  we  recommend  that,  as 
a  first  part  of  the  dredging  programme,  the  following  holes  or  basins  should 
be  dredged  to  the  depth  of  30  feet,  which  basins  would  afterwards  form  part 
of  the  continuous  channel  at  approximately  the  undermentioned  places,  viz.  • — 

(1)  A  basin  opposite  the  Shad  well  entrance  to  the  London  Docks  and  the 
Surrey  entrance  to  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  about  1,500  feet  long. 

(2)  A  basin  opposite  the  Limehouse  entrance  to  the  West  India  Docks 
.iibout  2,000  feet  long. 

(3)  A  basin  opposite  to  the  new  entrance  of  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks 
and  the  entrance  to  the  Millwall  Dock  about  2,500  feet. 

(4)  A  basin  opposite  the  Blackwall  entrance  to  the  West  India  Dock 
about  2,500  feet  long.  * 

(5)  A  basin  opposite  to  the  entrance  to  the  Victoria  Docks  about  2,000 
feet  long. 

(6)  A  basin  opposite  to  the  entrance  to  the  Royal  Albert  Docks  about 
3,000  feet  long. 

(7)  Four  basins    at  approximately  equal   distances  bet\^  een   the  Royal . 
Albert  Dock  and  North  Fleet  Hope  each  3,000  feet  long. 

In  the  cases  of  all  the  basins  their  width  should  be  as  great  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  locality  wilFadmit,  and  should  not  necessarily  be  limiteil  to  the 
widths  proposed  for  the  continuous  channel.  Moorings  should  be  placed  at 
the  side  of  the  basins,  provided  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  fairway. 

The  history  of  the  Thames,  in  which  river  many  deep,  isolated  holes  exist, 

seems  to  show  that  there  is  little  risk  of  the  suggested  basins  silting  up  in 

the  interval  between  their  being  made  and  the  continuous  chaimel  being 

formed.     If,  however,  any  such  silting  took  place  it  would  not  be  serious, 

and  the  cost  of  its  removal  would  be  amply  justified  by  the  convenience 

aflforded  meantime  to  shipping. 

More  297-304  Neither  Mr.  More  nor  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  have  any  doubts  as  to  the 

and  347-8.      '     power  of  the  tidal  currents  of  the  Thames  being  fully  equal  to  keeping  open 

Binnie,  3119-23.    the  continuous  channel  when  formed  without  any  serious  demand  for  dredging. 

The  training  wall  recommended  by  the  I^ower  Thames  Navigation  Com- 
mission should  be  begun  as  soon  as  possible,  and  before  any  dredging  is 
undertaken  below  the  Chapman  Light.  Information  would  thus  be  gained 
as  to  whether  any,  and  if  so,  what  amount  of  dredging  would  be  required 
below  tlve  Lighthouse. 

80.  We  think  that  when  these  works  have  been  accomplished  the  river 
will  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  modern  ships, 
as  it  bore  fifty  years  ago  to  those  of  the  largest  ships  then  existing. 

Without  submitting  a  precise  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  works  which  we 
have  recommended  for  the  improvement  of  the  Thames,  but  taking  the 
estimates  of  Mr.  More  and  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  as  a  basis  of  calculation, 
we  think  that  a  sum  of  about  2J  millions  may  be  required  for  the  deepening 
of  the  Channel  from  the  Thames  Tunnel  to  the  Nore,  including  the 
suggested  moorings  and  subsidiary  works. 

Our  recommendations  as  to  the  Authority  by  whom  these  works  should 
be  executed,  and  as  to  the  means  of  providing  the  necessary  capital  will  be 
found  in  the  concluding  part  of  this  Keport. 
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2.  THE  TRINITY  HOUSE,  INCLUDING  QUESTIONS  CONNECTED 
WITH  PILOTAGE,  BUOYING  AND  LIGHTING. 


8L  The  Trinity  House  is  derived  from  an  ancient  guild  or  fraternity  of 
pilots  and  seamen  located  at  Deptford  Strond  in  Kent\  The  Corporation 
formerly  discharged  duties  connected  with  the  Government  Navy  Yard 
at  Deptford,  but  its  duties  are  now  chiefly  confined  to  lighting,  buoying 
and  pilotage.  The  "  Elder  Brethren "  fill  any  vacancy  in  their  number 
by  election  from  the  *' Younger  Brethren,"  and  the  latter  are  ^elected 
by  the  "  Elder  Brethren "  from  outside.^ 

The  Trinity  House  is  the  general  Lighthouse  Authority  for  England  and 
Wales,  the   Channel   Islands  and  Gibraltar,  but  its  functions  with   regard  ^^""^^  489-90. 
to  buoying  and  lighting  river  channels  and  harbours,  and  with   regard  to 
licensing   and  regulating  pilots,   do  not  extend  to  many  ports.     Buoying, 
lighting,  and  pilotage  in  the  Thames  are  done  by  the  Trinity  House. 

82.  In  the  opinion  of  some  shipowners  all  lighting  of  coasts  and  rivers 
should  be  an  imperial  charge,  and  it  was  stated  that  in  most  countries 
this  expense  is  undertaken  by  the  National  Government,  and  that  light 
dues  are  not  charged  upon  shipping.  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  indeed,  said 
that  "excepting  Turkey,  Great  Britain  is  the  only  other  country,  I  2020. 
believe,  which  charges  light  dues."  Other  witnesses,  however,  alleged  that  Anderson,  2101. 
abroad  the  same  dues  were  virtually  charged  though  under  other  names.  Cattarna,  3427, 

83.  We  were  informed  by  Captain  Vyvyan  that,  taking  the  line  from 
Harwich  Naze  to  the  North  Foreland  as  a  seaward  limit,  there  were  8472. 
within  that  area  eight  light  vessels,  twelve  lighthouses,  114  ordinary 
buoys,  and  sixteen  gas  l)uoys.  Out  of  these  there  are,  w^est  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Havengore  Creek  to  Warden  Point,  ten  lighthouses,  one 
light  vessel,  six  gas  and  ten  other  buoys.  Prior  to  April,  1899,  lights  and 
buoys  were  maintained  by  a  tonnage  toll  levied  for  eacli  time  of  passing 

on  all  ships  carrying  cargo,  passengers,  or  mails  to  or  from  ports  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  these  tolls  were  abolished  by  the  "  Merchant 
Shipping  (Mercantile  Marine  Fund)  Act"  passed  in  1898.  Under  this 
Act  a  fixed  scale  of  tonnage  payments  was  adopted,  with  a  limited  number  of 
such  payments  in  any  one  year,  no  cognisance  being  taken  of  a  vessel's 
route,  excepting  that  ships  navigating  within  home  tiade  limits  (originally 
Brest  to  the  Elbe,  but  subsequently  extended  to  the  Eider)  pay  a  less  rate 
than  those  trading  outside  this  limit.'  It  was  represented  to  us  by  8472. 
Captain  Vyvyan  that  under  these  circumstances,  owners  of  ships  trading 
to  London  now  enjoy  a  financial  advantage  over  owners  of  those 
trading  to  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and  other  ports,  who  after  contributing  to 
the  General  Lighthouse  Fund,  have  to  pay  local  light  dues  within  the  limits 
of  the  Port. 

84.  With  regard  to  buoying  there  seems  to  be  some  danger  of  omissions  Kent,  458-64, 
and  errors  due  to  tlie  fact  that  dredging  belongs  to  one  authority,  the  Thames      ^95>  ^^^• 
Conservancy,  and  buoying  to  another,  the  Trinity  House.  Y7V^^  ^^^^' 

85.  A  further  function  of  the  Trinity  House  in  the  Port  of  London  is  that 
of  examining  persons  who  are  qualifying  to  be  dockmasters  in  order  to 
certify  that  they  are  competent  to  handle  ships. 

*  The  mediaeval  origin  of  the  Trinity  House  is  proclaimed  in  the  antique  title  repeated 
in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894.  "The  master,  wardens,  and  assistants  of  the  guild, 
fraternity,  or  brotherhood  of  the  most  Glorious  and  Undivided  Trinity,  and  of  St.  Clement 
in  the  Parish  of  Deptford  Strond,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  commonly  called  The  Corpora- 
tion of  the  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond." 

^  Information  supplied  to  the  Commission  by  the  Secret  iry  to  the  Trinity  House. 

'  Sailing  vessels  are  also  chargeable  at  a  lower  rate  than  steamships. 
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Koati  470.  Pilotage. 

86.  So  far  as  concerns  the  present  inquiry  perhaps  the  most  important 
aspect  of  the  Trinity  House  is  that  of  Pilotage  Authority  on  the  Tlianies. 

Under  Section  618  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  which  was  an  Act 
consolidating  or  re-affirming  previous  enactments,  the  Trinity  House  continue 
to  appoint  and  license,  after  due  examination,  pilots  to  conduct  ships 
within. 

(1)  The  London   Pilotage   District,  consisting    of  the   waters   of    the 

Thames  and  Med  way  as  high  as  London  Bridge  and  Rochester 
Bridge  respectively,  and  the  sea  and  channels  leading-  thereto 
as  far  as  Oifordness  to  the  North  and  Dungeness  to  the  South. 

(2)  The    English   Channel  District,   consisting    of  the    seas   between 

Dungeness  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

(»?)  The  Trinity  House  outport  districts,  comprising  any  pilotage 
district  for  the  appointment  of  pilots  with  which  no  particular 
provision  is  made  by  any  Act  of  Parliament  or  Charter. 

K«nt,  490  There  are  at  present  37  such  outport  districts. 

■Sec.  618(2)  It  is  provided    by  the    same   Act  that  the  Trinity   House    *' shall    not 

license  a  pilot  to  conduct  ships  both  above  and  below  Gravesend." 
Accordingly  the  pilotage  of  the  London  district  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts,  viz.,  that  between  London  and  Gravesend,  and  that  between 
Gravesend  and  Dungeness,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  some  pilots 
only  take  ships  outwards  and  some  only  take  them  inwards.  For  pilotage 
purposes  ''  the  Port  of  London,"  as  distinguished  from  the  "  London 
Pilotage  District,"  means  the  river  above  Gravesend. 

87.  There  are  three  classes  of  pilots  licensed  for  the  Port  of  London  by 
the  Trinitv  House,  viz.: — 

(1)  The  "  River  Pilots,"  now  about  seventy  in  number.  These 
pilots  are  licensed  to  take  ships  of  all  kinds,  whether  "  com- 
'*  pulsory.  Home  trade  passenger,"  or  **  exempt  *'  ships. 

(2)  About  twenty    pilots  licensed   to  take  "Home   trade   passenger" 

ships,  but  no  other  ships. 

{3)  About  seventy  pilots  licensed  to  take  "exempt"  ships,  but  no 
others.^ 

Pilots  of  the  first  and  second  class  take  fees  regulated  by  the  Trinity 
House,  Irnt  are  allowed  to  take  lower  fees  when  conducting  exempt  ships. 
The  third  class  of  pilots  can  make  their  own  terms  with  ships. 

(.)\\aiers  of  ships  are  allowed  to  select  pilots  from  among  the  qualified  class, 
who  are  then   known  as   "  choice  pik)ts."      Otherwise  pilots   serve   ships 

from  a  roster. 

A  compulsory  pilot  can  oust  from  a  non-exempt  ship  a  pilot  of  another 
class,  but  if,  after  passing  a  certain  point  on  the  river,  a  compulsory 
pilot  does  not  present  himself,  a  pilot  of  another  class  can  take  the  ship  on.^ 

88.  Un<ler  Section  630  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  a  poundage 
of  sixpence  in  the  pound  upon  the  earnings  of  pilots  licensed  by  the  Trinity 
House  is  paid  to  the  House  and  carried  to  their  Pilot  Fund,  together  with 
three  guineas  annually  paid  by  each  pilot  upon  the  renewal  of  his  licence. 

Sec  631.  This  fund  defrays  in  the  first  place  such  expenses  as  Trinity  House  may 

incur  in  respect  of  controlling  pilots  and  pilotage,  and  the  residue  is 
administered  by  them  as  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  pilots  incapacitated  by  old 
age,  illness  or  accident,  and  for  widows  and  children  of  pilots.  This  is  a 
circumstance  which  will  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  should  any  change  be 
made  hi  the  control  of  London  pilots. 

89.  Under  Section  604  of  the  same  Act  it  is  provided  that : — 

''  The    master    of    every    ship  carrying   passengers   between    any  place 
'-  in  the  British  islands,  and  any  other  place  so  situate,  shall,  while  navi- 
gating within   the   limits  of  any  district  for   which   pilots   are  licensed 


From  information  supplied  to  the  Commission  by.  the  Secretary  to  the  Trinity  House. 
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^*  under    this    or    any  other  Act,  employ  a  qualified  pilot,  unless  he  or 
**  the  mate  of  his  ship  holds  a  pilotage  certificate,  or  a  certificate  granted 
under  this  section  applying  to  the  district,  and,  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  shall 
for  each  oflFence  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds/* 
Such  pilotage  certificates  for  ships  in  this  class  of  business  can,  under 
the  Act,  be  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Trinity  House,  as  the  Pilotage  Authority  in  the  London  District, 
examines,  under  Section  599  ot  the  same  Act,  Masters  and  Mates  of 
vessels,  including  those  referred  to  in  Section  604,  and  grants  to  them  the 
certificates  which  make  the  employment  of  a  qualified  pilot  in  the 
district  non-compulsory. 

Question  of  Compulsory  Pilotage. 

90.  The  original  rule  was  that  all  pilotage  should  be  compulsory  within 
the  London  District  and  the  Trinity  House  outport  districts,  but  this  rule 
has  become  so  honeycombed  with  exceptions,  and  exceptions  to  exceptions, 
that  the  whole  law  is  in  a  chaotic  condition,  and  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
litigation  and  trouble. 

Under  Section  603  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1894,  pilotage  is  to 
continue  to  be  compulsory  in  all  districts  where  it  was  compulsory  before 
the  commencement  of  that  Act,  but  all  existing  exemptions  from  this  com- 
pulsory pilotage  were  to  continue  to  be  in  force.  The  London  District  is 
one  of  those  in  which  pilotage  is  compulsory. 

By  Section  625  of  the  same  Act,  "  without  prejudice  "  to  this  continuance 
of  all  existing  exemptions  it  was  enacted  that  the  following  ships  should 
be  exempted  in  the  London  District  and  the  Trinity  House  Outport 
Districts,  when  ?iot  carn/ing  passengers ^  viz.: — 

(1)  Ships  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

(2)  Ships  of  not  more  than  60  tons  burden. 

(3)  Ships  trading  from  any  port  in  Great  Britain  within  the  London 

District,  or  any  of  the  Trinity  House  Outport  Districts  to  the 
Port  of  Brest  in  France,  or  any  Port  in  Europe  north  and  east 
of  Brest,  or  to  the  Channel  Islands  or  Isle  of  Man. 

(4)  Ships  trading  from  the  Port  of  Brest,  or  any  Port  in  Europe  north 

and  east  of  Brest,  or  from  the  Channel  Islands  or  Isle  of  Man 
to  any  Port  in  Great  Britain  within  the  said  London  or  Trinity 
House  Outport  District. 

(5)  Ships  navigating  within  the  limits  of  the  Port  to  which  they  belong, 

91.  Section  625  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  is  an  attempt  to 
codify  the  list  of  actual  exceptions,  made  by  previous  Acts  or  Orders  in 
Council,  to  the  rule  of  compulsory  pilotage  within  certain  districts,  so  far 
as  relates  to  ships  not  carrying  passengers.  It  may  not  however  exhaust 
them,  and  those  not  specified  are  kept  alive  by  Section  603  of  the  Act. 
There  is,  moreover,  the  complicated  system  which  prevails  with  regard  to 
ships  which  do  carry  passengers,  and  it  must  be  noted  that  the  presence 
on  Doard  of  a  single  bonajide  passenger  brings  a  ship  within  those  classifica- 
tions. 

92.  The  following  instances  of  the  present  state  of  the  law  have  been 
given  to  us  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trinity  Housed     He  states : — 

(1)  That  ships  registered  in  the  Port  of  London,  when  not  carrying 

passengers,  are  exempt  above  Gravesend,  though  subject  to  com- 
pulsory pilotage  below  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  exempt 
when  navigating  within  the  limits  of  the  port  to  which  they  belong. 

(2)  That  all  foreign  ships  with  passengers  are  subject  to  compulsory 

pilotage,  whatever  the  port  to  or  from  which  they  go. 

^■^  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  dated  27th  January,  1902,  and  see 
also  opinioQ  of  Mr.  Phillimore  on  case  submitted  by  General  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
App.  to  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Pilotage  1S88,  page  637. 

5823.  G 
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(3)  That  British  ships  carrying  passengers  are  subject  to  compulsory 

pilotage  if  they  come  to  London  from  any  place  in  the  British 
Islands,  but  if  they  come  from  any  place  on  the  Continent  east  and 
north  of  Brest,  except,  under  the  Act  of  1897,  (50  and  61  Vict.  cap. 
61,  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  they  are  not  so  subject. 

(4)  That,  therefore,  if  a  British  ship  comes  from  Boulogne  to  London 

with  passengers  it  is  exempt  from  pilotage ;  but  if  the  same  ship 
picks  up  one  more  passenger  at  Ramsgate  it  is  liable  to  be 
construed  that  she  is  subject  to  compulsory  pilotage,  unless  the 
master  or  mate  has  a  pilotage  certificate  under  Section  604  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 

(5)  That  vessels  in  ballast  are  exempt  when  navigating  from  any  port  in 

the  United  Kingdom  to  any  other  port  in  the  United  Kingdom 
when  not  carrying  passengers. 

93.  Complaints  were  made  in  evidence  that  in  its  practical  working 
the  system  is  full  of  anomalies.  Under  it  a  large  British  ship  in  the  Baltic 
or  North  Sea  trade,  if  not  carrying  passengers,  is  not  obliged  to  take  pilots 
at  the  higher  fixed  rate,  whereas  a  smaller  ship  from  Nantes,  for  instance,  or 
Bordeaux  is  obliged  to  do  so.     The  case  was  put  by  a  witness  of  one  of  the 

Matthews  2331.     small  sailing  ships,  such  as  those  which  come  into  London  with  nuts  from 

Spain.  '*  They  may  come  in  several  times  a  year,  and  they  have  to  pay  this 
''  heavy  pilotage  every  time,  and  20s.  for  landing  money.  The  Captain  knows 
"  the  river  and  estuary  channels  as  well  as  the  pilot,  and  can  handle  his  little 
"  ship  much  better,  but  he  has  to  pay  £7  for  what  he  does  not  want,  and  say, 
"  carries  only  150  to  200  tons.  It  is  these  kinds  of  injustice  with  r^ard  to 
"  port  charges  which  give  a  port  a  bad  name,  and  make  owners  avoid  it  when- 
"  ever  possible." 

The  Chairman  of  the  Short  Sea  Traders'  Association  said  that  the 
traders  whose  Vessels  were  exempt  had  an  advantage  in  this  respect  in 
London  as  against  Antwerp  and  other  Continental  Ports,  where  compulsory 
pilotage  exists. 

94.  Our  attention  was  also  called  by  owners  of  lighters  and  traders 
interested  in  the  cargoes  carried  by  such  craft  to  the  immunity  for  damage 
from  accidents  enjoyed  by  the  owners  of  ships  having  on  board  by  com- 
pulsion of  law  the  Trinity  House  pilots.  This  sa\dng  from  liabiUty  is 
confirmed  in  Section  633  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  in  the 
following  terms : — 

**  An  owner  or  master  of  a  ship  shall  not  be  answerable  to  any  person 
"  whatever  for  any  loss  or  damage  occasioned  by  the  fault  or  incapacity 
*'  of  any  qualified  pilot  acting  in  charge  of  that  ship  within  any  district 
"  where  the  employment  of  a  qualified  pilot  is  compulsory  by  law." 

The  earliest  enactment  on  the  subject  was  in  1812  (52  Geo.  IIL,  c.  39,  s. 
30).  The  legal  principle  upon  which  the  rule  is  founded  is  that  a  man 
is  liable  for  the  acts  of  those  whom  he  voluntarily  employs,  but  not  for 
the  acts  of  those  whom  he  is  compelled  to  employ.  It  has  been  held  in 
numerous  cases  that  at  common  law  a  party  compelled  to  take  a  pilot  is  not 
responsible  for  his  acts.^  The  mitigating  doctrine  has,  however,  been  laid 
•down  by  the  Courts  that  wherever  the  accident  could  be  traced  in  any 
degree  to  the  acts  of  the  master  and  crew  of  the  ship,  the  owner  was  liable, 
and  they  have  thrown  upon  the  owner  the  bm'den  of  proving  that  the 
<5asualty  was  entirely  due  to  the  pilots  The  result  of  these  rules  of  law  has 
been  to  tempt  the  captain  of  a  ship  to  assume  an  attitude  of  masterly  inactivity 
when  he  has  a  compulsory  pilot  on  board.  If,  in  order  to  prevent  obvious 
danger,  he  interferes,  he  makes  his  owner  liable  for  any  evil  conse- 
quences. If  he  goes  below,  or  stands  by  silent,  he  knows  that  the  law  will 
free  his  owner  from  all  liability.  The  result  is  an  inversion  of  that  which  has 
been  laid  down  by  the  Admiralty  as  the  true  rule,  viz.,  that  a  pilot  should 
be  the  adviser  of  the  captain,  but  should  not  take  his  responsibiUties.' 

^  See  cases  cited  in  Pritchard's  Admiralty  Digest,  3rd  Edition,  page  1349. 
^  See  Thames  Traffic  Committee  Report,  1879,  page  38,  and  Pritchard's  Digest,  page  1351. 
'  Admiralty  Navigation  an  4  Pilotage  Regulations,  Sec.  7,  and  $€e  Thames  Traffic  Committee 
Report,  pp.  37  and  38. 
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95.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  law  leads  to  great  anomalies.^  If  a 
British  ship  coming  from  Hamburg,  and  therefore  not  compelled  to  have  a 
pilot,  sinks  in  the  Thames  a  barge  with  a  valuable  cargo,  the  shipowner,  if 
it  is  the  ship's  fault,  is  fully  liable,  even  if  he  have  on  board  the  most  highly 
qualified  pilot.  But  if  the  same  ship  should  at  a  later  date  be  coming  in 
from  Bordeaux  with  a  compulsory  pilot  and  runs  down  another  barge,  no 
damage  can  be  recovered  except  from  the  pilot,  and  that  only  up  to  a 
statutory  limit  of  £100.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  barge  by  its  fault  should 
injure  the  ship,  full  damages  can  be  recovered  by  the  shipowner  from  the 
barge-owner. 

It  was  represented  to  us  by  several  witnesses  that  it  was  unjust  that  a  ship 
which  happens,  under  one  of  the  above-mentioned  artificial  distinctions,  to 
be  subject  to  compulsory  pilotage,  should  be  exempt  from  liability  for 
damages.*  Our  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  although  a  lighter- 
owner  is  compelled  to  employ  licensed  watermen  he  is  not  exempt  from 
liability  on  this  ground.  The  grievance  in  question  was  strongly  put  before 
us  by  Mr.  Hugh  Smith,  a  leading  wharfinger.     He  said  : 

"  The  maintenance  of  compulsory  pilotage  on  the  River  Thames  consti-  2528, 
"  tutes  a  grievance  which  has  for  many  years  been  keenly  felt.  If  a  vessel 
"  navigating  the  river  under  a  compulsory  pilot  does  damage  to  a  barge, 
"  the  shipowner  is  exempt  from  liability,  provided  the  officers  and  crew  can 
"  show  that  they  gave  the  pilot  the  assistance  he  was  entitled  to,  and  the 
**  pilot  is  not  responsible  for  damage  resulting  from  his  negligence  or  want 
"  of  skill,  beyond  his  pilotage  fee,  and  the  bond  of  £100  into  which  he  enters 
"  with  the  Trinity  House.  If,  therefore,  by  the  negligence  of  the  pilot  of  a 
"  ship,  a  barge  containing  goods  to  the  value  of  some  thousands  of  pounds 
"  is  run  down,  there  is  practically  no  redress,  but  if  a  barge  does  damage  to 
"  a  ship  when  under  pilotage  the  shipowner  can  sue  the  owner  of  the  barge 
"  for  the  full  amount  ot  the  damage,  and  can  in  most  cases  recover  his  loss. 
"  In  view  of  the  constantly  increasing  steamship  traffic  on  the  25  or  26 
"miles  between  Gravesend  and  London  Bridge,  over  which  lighters  are 
"continually  being  navigated,  and  upon  which  these  conditions  obtain,, 
"  I  submit  that  in  the  general  interest  of  the  port,  as  well  as  the  interest 
"  of  the  lighterage  trade,  compulsory  pilotage  should  be  so  amended  that 
"  this  great  injustice   I  have  mentioned  may  be  removed. " 

Mr.  T.  W.  Jacobs,  Junior,  the  Chairman  of  the  Association   of  Master  5575 
Lightermen  and  Barge-owners,  put  in  a  table  of  cases  since  the  enactment  App.,  p.  417 
of  the  Act  where,  as  he  alleges,  barge-owners  have  suffered  hardship  through 
the  law  relating  to  compulsory  pilotage.     In  several  instances  the  action 
had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the  impecuniosity  of  the  pilot,  and  in  some 
cases  the  pilot  was  found  to  be  already  an  undischarged  bankrupt.     It  was 
stated  by  Captain  Vyvyan  that  the  Trinity  House  had  been  legally  advised  8043-51. 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  withdraw  the  licence  of  a  pilot  who  was  an 
imdischarged  bankrupt.      We  agree  with  the  barge-owners  in  considering 
such  a  state  of  things  as  very  unsatisfactory.^ 

97.  Evidence  was  chiefly  given  by  barge- owners,  but,  ships  compelled 
to  have  pilots  collide  with  exempted  ships  upon  the  same  unequal 
terms.  In  this  case,  however,  the  owner  of  the  exempted  ship  would  be 
protected  to  some  extent  by  the  limitation  of  liability  for  damage  under- 
Section  503  (c)  and  (d)  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  a  limitation 
which  does  not  extend  to  barge-owners. 

^  See  Appendix  B  to  Report,  posty  page  130. 

»  Jacobs,  junr.,  3723;  3767  ;  Lambert,  3898  ;  Hugh  Smith,  2528,  10413;  Wmiams,  3835; 
B.  Jacob,  10654;  Matthews,  2330;  Humpherj,  3911. 

'   The  way  in  which  this  state  of   the  law  affects  both  wharfingers  and  barge-owners  was 

Sraphically  put  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  a  private  dock  proprietor:  ** Suppose  a  ship  coming  Hurop'.iery  291 1» 
own  the  river  in  charge  of  a  pilot  runs  over  my  barge ;  the  stuff  on  my  barge  may  be  worth 
JB20,000.  But  what  happens  ?  I  am  introduced  to  a  gentleman  oh  the  bridge,  and  he  is  supposed 
to  have  got  only  £100,  and  all  I  can  get  out  of  him  is  that  £100.  Whereas,  suppose  that  in 
throwing  off  my  barge  from  one  of  the  different  wharves  that  I  work  for,  I  knock  a  hole  in  a 
ship  and  sink  it,  they  will  come  and  take  everything  I  have  got — they  will  make  a  bankrupt  oJ 
me  if  I  cannot  pay  the  whole  damage.'' 

5823.  O  2 
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98.  The  question  whether  pilotage  should  be  compulsory,  and  whether,  if 
so,  ships  subject  to  compulsory  pilotage  should  be  exempt  from  liability  for 
damages  due  to  their  fault  when  in  compulsory  districts  was  considered  by 
the  Select  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Pilotage  which  sat  in 
the  years  1870  and  1888.  The  Thames  Traffic  Committee  of  1879  also 
devoted  part  of  its  report  to  this  subject.  We  have  inserted  in  the 
appendix  to  oiu*  Report^  passages  from  these  three  reports  which  bear 
upon  the  matter.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Select  Committee  of  1870 
recommended  the  total  abolition  of  compulsory  pilotage  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom ;  that  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee  recommended  its 
abolition  in  the  river  Thames  above  Gravesend ;  and  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  1888  while  not  recommending  that  there  should  be  any  general 
abolition  of  compulsory  pilotage  expressed  the  opinion  that  "  the  time  has 
arrived  when  the  exemption  of  the  owner  from  liability  for  damage  done  by 
his  ship  wh6n  the  ship  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  pilot  by  compulsion  of  law, 
should  cease  to  exist." 

99.  That  modern  policy  is  opposed  to  compulsory  pilotage  is  shown  by  a 
proviso  in  the  Act,  Sec.  575(2)  that  there  shall  be  no  compulsory 
pilotage  and  no  restrictions  on  the  power  of  duly  qualified  persons  to 
obtain  licences  as  pilots  in  any  new  pilotage  districts  constituted  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  under  that  Act.  Pilotage  is  free  in  many  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  example,  the  Tees  and  the  Tyne,  Swansea,  Cardiff, 
Leith,  Dundee,  and  Cork.*  It  must  be  observed  also  that  [under  the 
provisions  of  Section  578  of  the  Act,  re-enacting  previous  enactments, 
the  Board  of  Trade  can,  by  Provisional  Order,  exempt  all  ships  or  any 
ships  in  any  particular  pilotage  district,  or  in  any  part  of  it,  from  compulsory 
pilotage.  Some  orders  have  been  made  for  this  purpose  by  the  Board, 
one   of  which  exempted  all  ships  using  the  Bristol  Channel. 

100.  Captain  George  Vyvyan,  the  Deputy  Master  of  the  Trinity  House 
stated  before  us  in  evidence  that  the  Elder  Brethren  "  have  always  been 
*'()f  opinion  that  passengers  need  'legislative  protection,'  but  that  they 
''  would  refrain  from  opposing  the  abolition  of  compulsory  pilotage 
''  provided  that  the  necessary  safeguards  for  navigation  towards  the  Port 
"  and  a  proper  provision  for  existing  interests  '  are  secured.*  " 

101.  Some  further  observations  upon  this  subject  will  be  found  in  para- 
gi'aph  325  of  our  Report. 

Oth^r  Questiofis  Relating  to  Pilotage. 

2021,  102.  Some    shipowning     witnesses    complained    that    pilotage    charges 

were  unduly  high  as  compared  with  those  made  at  other  ports. 
Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  said  that  *' casual  pilotage"  at  Antwerp  was  more 
expensive  than  in  London,  but  that  lines  which  employed  "choice 
pilots,"  i,e.,  pilots  virtually  retained  by  the  lines,  had  in  London  to  pay 
larger  salaries  in  the  course  of  the  year  than  those  which  they  paid  to  their 

2269.  own  captains.     So,  too,  Mr.  Beckett  Hill  said,  "  In  London  the  *  choice ' 

\\  pilots  will  make  incomes  from  £1,000  to  £1,500  a  year,  which  is  more  than 
"  we  pay  our  best  captains."  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Manager  of  the  Orient  Steam 

2093.  Navigation  Company,  alleged  that  the  pilotage  charges  were   "distinctly 

higher  than  in  the  *'  competing  Ports,"  and  Mr.  (now  Sir  Alfred)  Jones  said 

,^33.^  "■  that ''  as  regards  pilofaige  the  most  expensive  pilotage  in  England  is  certainly 

"  that  of  London,"  and  he  alleged  that  it  costs  at  London  '*  double  of  what 
it  does  at  "  Liverpool." 

App.  p.  655.  103.  On  the  part  of  the  Trinity  House  a  table  was  put  in,  which  shows 

that  the  average  cost  of  pilotage  per  mile  is  not  excessive  in  London  as 
compared  with  other  Ports,  and  that  the  greater  cost  of  pilotage  in  London 
is  due  to  the  greater  length  and  difficulty  of  the  approach  both  by  sea  and 
river.  In  this  respect  Ports  like  Liverpool  and  Southampton  have  a  great 
natural  advantage  over  London. 

•  Appendix  B,  page  130,  post. 
According  to  the  latest  Pilotage  Return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  there  are  72  ports  in  the 
•TMlted  Kingdom  in  which  pilotage  is  compulsory,  39  where  it  is  free,  and  13  where  it  is  partly 
:ree  and  partly  compulsory. 
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Captain  Vyvyan  also  put  in  figures  which  seem  to  show  that  the  ideas  8^70  and  App., 
expressed  by  some  witnesses  as  to  the  earnings  of  pilots  are  hardly  borne  ^'  ^^^• 
out  by  the  facts. 

104.  The  complaint  was  also  made  that  the  tariff  compiled  by  the  Trinity  ^    ,         « 
House  was  very  high  on  small  ships.     "  The  charge  is  so  much  per  foot  of 
•draught.     "  A  ship  of  500  tons  will  probably  draw  15  feet'j  a  modem  steamer 

"^*  of  3,000  tons  will  draw  possibly  only  19  feet,  say  22  feet  The  former 
**will  pay  £7  10s.  and  20s.  landing  money,  the  latter  £11  and  20s. 
*•  landing  money  from  the  Downs.  This  it  can  be  seen  at  once  is  very 
^'unfair.  The  charge  is  excessive  on  the  small  ship,  and  very  easy  on 
•*'  the  large  ship.     What  should  be  charged  is  a  tonnage  rate." 

105.  It  is  thought  by  some  shipowners  that  the  cost  of  pilotage  in  the  jjqj  ^^^^ . 
London  district  is  heavier  than  it  need  be,   by  reason   of  the  statutory  Jones,  4837  4974. 
•obUgation  to  employ  in  each  case  two    pilots,   one    to    conduct    a    ship 

-above  Gravesend,  and  the  other  to  conduct  it  between  Gravesend  and 
Dungeness.  It  was  said  that  in  the  days  of  sailing  ships  there  might 
have  been  good  reason  for  such  a  rule,  because  to  make  an  entrance 
was  then  frequently  a  very  long  and  laborious  task,  which  might  be 
too  much  for  the  strength  of  a  single  pilot,  but  that  this  had  ceased  to 
t>e  the  case  in  the  day  of  steamships. 

106.  Captain  Vyvyan,  on  behalf  of  the  Trinity  House,  said  that  there 
had  once  been  a  class  of  pilots  licensed  for  through  pilotage,  and  that  ^170. 
with  tha  sanction  of  Parliament  the  practice  might  be  revived.  He 
thought,  however,  that  there  was  more  reason  for  a  change  of  pilots  in  the 
case  of  upward  than  in  that  of  downward-going  vessels.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  pilot's  work — the  navigation  of  the 
narrow  part  of  the  river — took  place  when  he  was  fresh.  But  in  the 
other    case,   he   said ;    "  An  inward   pilot,  if  he  has  had  charge   of  the 

^*  inward  vessel  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  Dungeness,  and  has  been  on 
"''the  bridge  or  look-out  till  he  gets  to  Gravesend,  may  not  be  in  a 
^'fit  state  to  commence  the  difficulties  presented  by  a  narrow  navigable 
"*'  channel,  beset  by  barges,  small  craft,  and  the  outward  rush  of  traffic 
^*  from  the  Pool,  surrounded  by  vessels  seeking  shelter  in  the  docks  or  in 
^*the  wharves,  and  often  enveloped  in  smoke  or  fog;  and,  if  at  night, 
"*  dazzled  by  the  glare  from  the  numerous  lights  that  line  the  banks  oif 
"the  river." 

Captain    Vyvyan    also    pointed    out    that  if    Thames    pilotage    were 
transferred  to  a  Port  Authority  there  would   have  to  be,  at  some  point,  ^^^^ 
a  change  ot   pilots,   from  the  Trinity  House  man  in  the  Channel  district 
±0  the  Port  man. 


Question  of  Transfer  of  Powers  from  the  Trinity  House. 

107.  In  most  of  the  more  important  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  pilotage 
is  either  controlled  by  the  Port  Authority,  acting  through  a  Standing 
•Committee,  or  by  a  special  statutory  Pilotage  Board. 

At  Liverpool,  Belfast,  and  Dublin  pilotage  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Port  App.,  pp.856, 877, 
Authority.  *nd  919. 

At  Bristol  the  pilotage  board  consists  of  nine  members  of  the  town  App.,  p.  869, 
council,  three  shipowners,  and  two  pilots. 

On  the  Clyde  pilotage  is  controlled  by  a  pilot  board,   created  by  the  App.,  p.  881. 
Clyde  Navigation  Act  of  1858. 

On  the  Tyne    there  is   a   separate  Board  of  Pilotage  Commissioners,  Urmn  5393. 
constituted  under  an  Act  of  1865,  and  consisting  of  seventeen  members, 
five    representing    the    Trinity    House    of   Newcastle,    six  appointed   by 
shipowners,   two  by  the  Tyne  Commissioners,  two  by  licensed  pilots,  and 
two  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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App.    04.  At  Hull  the  pilotage  authority  is  known  as  the    "  Humber    Pilotage 

( Commissi  oners,"  and  consists  of  representatives  of  the  Corporation,  of  the 
Hull  Trinity  House,  of  merchants  and  shipowners,  and  of  Humber  pilots^ 

At  CardiflF  also  there  is  also  a  statutory  Pilotage  Board. 

108.  The  opinion  was  expressed  by  some  shipowners  that  buoying  and 
pilotage  within  the  limits  of  the  Port  of  London  should  be  transferred  from 
the  Trinity  House  to  a  Port  Authority.^  This  transfer  also  forms  part  of 
the  scheme  submitted  to  us  on  behalf  of  the  London  County  Council'; 
and,  so  far  as  regards  pilotage  only,  in  that  submitted  by  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commercel 

Vy^yan  8475.      .     On  the  other  hand  the  representatives  of  the  Trinity  House  contended 

that  to  take  from  them  any  of  their  powers  would  not  be  an  advantage 
to  the  Port.  The  absence  of  complaints  on  the  whole  showed,  they  said, 
t.iat  their  services  had  been  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  shipowners 
and  to  the  public.  The  following  observations,  which  appear,  however,, 
to  have  been  specially  directed  against  the  idea  of  the  transfer  of  powers 
to  a  municipal  authority,  were  made  to  us  by  Capt.  Vy  vyan  : — 

"  The  Port  of  London,  suiTounded  as  it  is  by  dangerous  sands,  is  in 
**  need  of  special  protection,  and  no  radical  change  should  take  place  to- 
''jeopardise  the  safety  of  shipping  using  that  port  without  mature 
**  consideration.  The  members  of  Trinity  House  are  men  who  are 
"known  to  be  possessed  of  knowledge  peculiarly  adapted  by  nautical 
"  experience,  by  long  usage,  and  by  the  practice  of  the  duties  of  buoying- 
'•  and  lighting  the  channels,  to  perform  the  functions  requisite  4n  the 
^'  supervision  of  pilots  and  pilotage,  a  '*  supervision  which  would  be 
*'  difficult  to  obtain  from  any  municipal  body.  From  the  evidence  of  some 
"  of  the  witnesses  at  this  Commission,  economy  is  put  forward  as  an 
"  essential  element  necessary  for  the  increase  of  trade  in  attracting  shipping 
**  to  the  Port,  and  maintaining  its  supremacy.  On  that  score  the  Trinitjr 
**  House  stand  pre-eminent,  it  being  a  body  having  duties  of  a  kindred 
'*  nature  extending  to  the  principal  ports  in  the  Kingdom.  It  already 
"  possesses  the  machinery  for  carrying  on  the  work,  and  is  able  by 
"  combination  to  conduct  that  work  on  the  most  economical  lines.  Under 
"  these  circumstances,  imless  it  is  intended  that  the  Trinity  House  still 
''  carries  out  the  work  I  have  alluded  to,  I  fail  to  see  how  without  great 
"'  injustice  and  increase  of  expense  you  could  adopt  the  system  of  imification 
"  in  its  entirety.  But  when  you  come  to  dredging,  and  particularly  wreck 
"  work,  that  is  quite  another  matter.  I  should  like  to  see  the  powers  of 
*'  the  Thames  Conservancy  largely  extended  in  this  line,  as  in  my  opinion  the 
*'  Trinity  House  is  not  the  proper  authority  for  carrying  such  work  out 
"  within  the  limits  of  the  Port,  and  it  could  be  done  more  effectively  by  the 
"  river  authority,  given  that  the  means  and  the  plant  were  provided." 

8475.  The  observations  made  by  Captain  Vyvyan  w4th  regard  to  the  dangerous 

sands,  though  no  doubt  of  force  in  the  pilotage  district  of  London,  from 
Dungeness  to  the  Nore,  do  not  apply  with  any  aptitude  to  the  river  navigation 
above  the  Nore,  which  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature,  so  much  so  that 
the  pilots  are  changed  at  Gravesend. 

8472  &  8475.  109.  Captain  Vyvyan  also  observed  that  if  the  buoying  and  lighting  services 

were  left  to  the  Trinity  House  it  would  be  convenient  that  the  control  of 
pilotage  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  same  authority,  because  if  the 
pilots  were  under  the  buoying  authority  any  changes  made  could  be  more 
readily  communicated  to  them,  and  they,  on  their  side,  could  more  readily 
communicate  anv  changes  which  should  be  made.  This  is  really  an  argument 
in  favour  of  unincation  of  authorities. 

>  Sutherland,  2022  ;  HUl,  2269  ;  Jones,  4946 
^  Wood,  7120. 
»  Rogers,  10133. 
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3.  THE  WATERMENS'  COMPANY,  INCLUDING  QUESTIONS 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  LICENSING  OF  LIGHTERMEN 
AND  WATERMEN. 


110.  Another  Thames  authority  which  requires  notice  is  the  Watermen's 
Company.     This  body  originated  in  an    old  guild   dating  from   early  in 
the  16th  century,  and  it  had  for  many  generations  the  monopoly  of  the  Thames  Trafflo 
navigation  of  the  Thames  under  various  Acts,  or  Ordinances  of  the  Crown,  r^^^  1879 
Until  1700   the  lightermen,  or  carriers   of  goods,    were  a  separate   body,  p.  41. 
but  in  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  incorporating  them  with  the  watermen 
And  wherrymen,  whose  business  consisted  in  conveying  passengers,  a  business 
which  in  earlier  days  employed  a  great  number  c  f  row-boats,  but  is  now 
largely  done  by  steamboats. 

In  1827  the  Acts  regulating  the  Company  were  consolidated  by  the  Act 
7  i&  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  75.  Under  this  Act  persons  who  were  not  either  freemen 
of  the  company,  after  seven  years'  apprenticeship,  or  apprentices  to  a  freeman 
or  freeman's  widow,  were  prohibited  from  navigating  any  craft  for  hire 
between  Windsor  and  Yantlet  Creek,  and  persons  other  than  freemen  were 
not  allowed  to  carry  goods  for  hire. 

The  rights  of  the  Company  were  curtailed  by  an  Act  of  1859,  22  &  26 
Yict.  c.  133.  This  Act  removed  the  previous  legal  incapacity  of  boats  other 
than  those  belonging  to  freemen  to  carry  goods  for  hire,  but  required  that 
all  barges  so  employed  should  be  registered  with  the  Company.  By  the 
same  Act  (Section  54)  no  person  is  allowed  to  act  as  a  waterman  or 
lighterman,  or  to  ply,  work,  or  navigate  aiiy  wherry,  passenger-boat, 
lighter-vessel,  or  other  craft  upon  the  river,  within  the  shortened  limits 
fixed  by  the  Act,  i.e.,  between  Teddington  Lock  and  Lower  Hope,  near 
Gravesend,  except  (1)  freemen  of  the  Company;  (2)  apprentices  duly 
qualified  and  licensed.  Penalties  for  the  infringement  of  this  rule  are  fixed 
by  the  Act. 

Freedom  of  the  Company  was  to  be  obtained  by  an  apprenticeship  of  at 
least  five  yeara  to  a  freeman  or  to  the  widow  of  a  freeman,  or  to  a  registered 
barge  owner  employing  a  freeman.  Registered  owners  of  barges  were  also 
to  be  deemed  to  be  qualified  to  be  admitted  as  freemen.  In  addition  to  the 
freedom  licences  were  required.  The  master  of  an  apprentice  might  obtain 
a  licence  for  an  apprentice  to  take  sole  charge  of  a  boat  or  other  vessel  if  the 
apprentice  had  worked  and  rowed  upon  the  river  for  two  years  and  passed 
an  examination  before  the  Court  of  Watermen. 

An  Act  of  1864,  27  and  28  Vict.  c.  113,  added  to  the  privileged  class 
the  "  contract  service  men,"  whose  status  is  now  defined  by  sections  301  to 
303  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  1894.  These  are  men  above  20  years 
of  age  who  have  not  passed  through  the  apprenticeship,  but  have  served 
under  contract  for  two  years  with  any  person  authorised  to  take  apprentices 
under  the  Act  of  1859,  and  have  assisted  him  to  navigate  a  lighter,  or  to 
work  or  navigate  a  steamboat. 

A  man  who  has  fulfilled  these  conditions,  and  is  deemed  competent,  can 
obtain  from  the  Watermen's  Company  a  *'  certificate  authorising  him  to  act 
as  a  lighterman  or  to  work  or  navigate  a  steamboat "  (Sec.  303). 

It  should  be  observed  that  by  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  1859,  a  ^'Passenger 
Boat"  is  defined  as  **anv  Sailing  Boat,  River  Steam  Boat,  Row  Boot, 
Wherry,  or  other  like  craft  used  for  carrying  passengers  within  the  limits 
of  the  Act."  A  ^'Lighterman"  (Section  3)  means  '*Any  persoti  working 
or  navigating  for  hire  a  Lighter,  Barge,  Boat,  or  other  Craft  within  limits 
of  the  Act."  "Waterman"  means  "any  person  navigating,  rowinj>-  or 
working  for  hire  a  Passenger  Boat"  (Section  3).  The  word  *' lighter  "  is 
defined  in  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  1894  (Section  3),  as  *'  any  barge 
or  other  like  craft  for  carrying  goods." 

jftlll.  The  Thames  Conservancy  Act  of    1894,  following    the  provisions  Sec-'.  311-12. 
contained    in    the    previous    Act  of    1864,  exempts   from   the  obligation 
to  employ  freemen  or  licensed  men  the  following  craft,  viz.  : — 

(I)  Lighters  passing  entirely  through  the  limits  fixed  by  the  Act  of 
1859,  Le,  from  above  Teddington  to  below  Gravesend. 
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(2)  Lighters  navigating  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  passing  into  or  out 

of  the  said  Canal  from  or  to  the  Thames,  and  not  navigated  up 
or  down  the  said  river. 

(3)  Lighters  navigated  from  places  above  Teddington  Lock  as  far  as 

London  Bridge. 

Section  313  also  preserves  "  any  rights,  privileges  or  exemptions  actually 
enjoyed  at  the  passing  of  the  Watermen's  Company  Act  by  owners  of 
lighters  passing  along  the  River  Lee  and  its  branches  into  or  from  or  along; 
the  Thames." 

As  the  law  is  interpreted  in  practice,  craft  whose  journeys  both  begin, 
and  end  within  the  limits  indicated  by  the  Watermen's  Act,  i.e.,  between 
Teddington  and  Gravesend,  must  be  navigated  by  a  licensed  man.  Craft 
(including  passenger  steam-boats)  navigating  from  outside  the  lower  limit 
to  places  within  the  limits  need  not  carry  a  licensed  man,  unless  freight  is. 
taken  in  on  the  way  at  some  place  within  the  limits.  In  that  case  a  licensed 
man  must  also  come  on  board.  ^ 

112.  The  27th  of  the  Bye-laws  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  made  in  the 
year  1898  under  the  provisions  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  1894,  and 
re-enacting  with  certain  modifications  pre-existing  Bye-laws,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Any  lighter  navigating  the  river  shall  "  when  under  way  have  at  least 
'*one  competent  man  constantly  on  board  for  the  navigation  and 
"management  thereof  and  all  such  craft  exceeding  fifty  tons  biit  of 
**  not  more  than  one-hundred  and  fifty  tons  burden  shall,  when  under 
"way  have  one  man  in  addition,  and  all  such  craft  exceeding  one 
"hundred  and  fifty  tons  burden  shall,  when  under  way  have  two 
"  men  in  addition  on  board  to  assist  in  the  navigation  and  manage- 
"  ment  of  the  same,  with  the  following  exceptions : — When  being 
"  towed  by  a  steam  vessel  or  when  being  moved  to  and  fro  between 
"any  vessels  or  places  a  distance  not  exceeding  two  hundred  yards." 

We  are  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  (*)  that 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Magistrates  have  given  decisions  to  the  effect  that 
the  "competent  man"  within  the  meaning  of  this  Bye-law  must  (on  lighters 
the  character  of  whose  journey  makes  them  subject  to  the  Watermen's 
Act)  be  a  freeman  of  the  Watermen's  Company,  but  that  the  second  and 
third  hands  need  only  be  physically  competent,  and  need  not  hold  a 
licence  from  the  Watermen's  Company. 

Thames  Traffic  113.  The  Thames  Traffic  Committee  pointed  out  in  1879  that  the  law  on 

Committee  this  matter  is  full  of  ambiguities,  and  leads,  according  to  the  interpretation 

^^3^&  44  P^^  upon  it  in  practice,  to  anomalies  almost  as  singular  as  those  connected 

with  pilotage.  If,  for  instance  a  steamer  plies  between  Southend  and 
London  Bridge  she  is  not  obliged  to  employ  licensed  watermen.  If  she  is 
transferred  to  a  service  from  Woolwich  to  London  Bridge,  her  owners  must 
employ  for  her  navigation  men  licensed  by  the  Watermen's  Company.  The 
same  thing  would  be  true  of  a  sailing  barge  which  had  worked  from  the 
Medway  to  London,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  river  above  Gravesend. 

114.  The  Thames  Traffic  Committee  of  1879,  after  examining  the  whole 
question,  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that,  as  regards  river  passenger  steamers, 
"the  owners  should  be  left  as  free  "to  select  their  crews  as  owners  of 
"other  passenger  steamers."^  With  regard  to  men  on  barges  the  Com- 
mittee hesitated,  not  indeed  as  to  the  removal  of  qualification  by  apprentice- 
ship or  contract  service,  but  as  to  whether  or  not  some  proof  of  qualification 
by  examination  should  be  required.  They  concluded  that  "considering 
"  the  great  difficulty  of  establishing  a  satisfactory  examination,  considering 
"that  the  western  barges  and  the  sailing  barges,  requiring  at  least  equal 
"  skill,  are  admirably  navigated  by  men  who   are   simply  selected   for  the 

*  Information  given  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commission,  dated  21st  March,  1902. 

-  Ill  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  dated  7th  March,  1902,  and  see 
351  h  I^ye-law  of  Watermen's  Company,  quoted  at  Question  11089. 

^  1  hames  Traffic  Committee  Report,  page  4. 
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"  purpose  by  their  owners,  and  are  not  required  to  pass  any  examination ; 
'*  considering  also  that  the  best  way  of  securing  good  and  skilful  service  is 
•*  in  general  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  the  employer,  and  to  leave  him 
"  perfectly  free  to  select  whom  he  pleases,  we  are  not  disposed  to  recommend 
"  any  test  examination  or  preliminary  proof  of  quahfication.  We  are  con- 
"  firmed  in  our  opinion  by  the  practice  on  other  rivers,  namely,  the  Clyde, 
"the  Mersey,  and  the  Tyne.  The  physical  and  other  features  of  those 
*"  rivers  diflFer  from  those  of  the  Thames,  but  in  all  of  them  skill  and 
"  experience  are  required,  and  on  none  of  them  is  there  any  monopoly  or 
"  any  attempt  made  to  ascertain  the  qualifications  of  the  men  employ ea  on 
"  the  navigation  by  previous  examination.  On  all  of  these  rivers  the  results 
"  appear  lo  be  satisfactory.  We  are  informed  by  Captain  Moodie  that  at 
"  New  York  also,  where  there  is  an  immense  and  well-conducted  barge 
"traffic,  the  business  of  the  bargemen  is  perfectly  free..  We  recommend, 
"  therefore,  that  the  navigation  of  barges  on  the  river  be  thrown  open 
"entirely,  leaving  the  men  employed  in  it  subject  to  penalties  in  case  of 
"  misconduct  or  breach  of  bye  laws,  and  the  owners  liable  also  to  civil 
"  damages  in  case  of  injury.  If  this  be  done  the  men  will  be  relieved  fi'om 
"  original  payments,  amounting  to  £3  15s.  6d,  and  an  annual  payment  of  3^. 
"  now  made  to  the  Company." 

We  are  informed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  (^)  that  there  has,  since  1879, 
been  no  legislation  which  would  alter  the  law  relative  to  this  matter  as 
stated  on  pages  43  and  44  of  the  Report  of  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee. 

115.  A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1890  went  less 

far  than  the  Departmental   Committee.     They  recommended    that   steps  App.,  p.  7io. 
should  be  taken  to  render  the   Watermen's   Company  a  less   close   cor- 
poration, that  the  examination  for  a  lighterman's  licence  should  be  more 
strict  than  at  present,  and  that  any  person  should  be  eligible  for  a  lighterman's 
licence,  if  found  on  examination  to  possess  the  necessary  qualifications. 

116.  In  consequence  of  a  strike  by  lightermen  in  1900  a  Bill  was  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  in  1901  to  remove  restrictions  and  enable  owners  10413. 
to  employ  upon  their  barges  any  men  whom  they  might  choose.     Petitions 
from  ship-owners,  merchants,  and  brokers  on  the  subject  were  also  addressed 

to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  have  been  referred  by  him  10407. 
to  us. 

117.  We  are  informed  by  the  Watermen's  Company^  that  the  total  number 
of  craft  registered  with  them  on  31st  December,  1900,  was  11,118,  of  which 
913  were  sailing  barges,  and  the  rest  "dumb"  barges,  i.e,  not  using  sails. 
There  were  besides  about  500  sailing  barges  not  registered  at  Watermen's 

Hall. 

It  appears  that  there  are  now  5,900  lightermen  who  are  freemen  of  the 
Company,  359  non-freemen  holding  licences,  and  1,700  apprentices  workings 
on  the  Thames.     About  3,400  of  the  men  and  apprentices  were  stated  to 
belong  to  the  Trade  Union  called  "  The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Watermen  Gosliisg,  11128. 
and  Lightermen  of  the  River  Thames." 

118.  It  was  represented  to  us  in  evidence  that,  * 

(1)  The  restriction  to  licensed  men  is  based  on  reasons  now  obsolete. 

In  old  days,  when  the  river  was  the  great  highway  of  London 
passenger  traffic,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  adopt  a  system  of 
licensing  with  a  view  to  ensure  the  safety  of  passengers  in  small 
boats. 

(2)  The  owners  of  barges,  being  under  unlimited  liability  in  respect  of 

accidents  to  life  and  goods,  have  sufficient  interest  to  make  them 
employ  skilled  men  only  upon  the  barges. 


*  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  dated  8th  March,  1902. 

*  In  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Company  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission, 
dated  27th  .lanuary,  1902. 

*  See  especially  Mr.  Hugh  Colin  Smith's  evidence  10413.    See  also  Livesey  10512,  Woodward 
10526,  Hume  10550. 
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(3)  Apprenticeship    is    unnecessary,   and  the    practical    value    of   an 

examination  on  shore  of  a  man's  competence  to  navigate  a  barge 
is  nil. 

(4)  To  a  large  extent  oars,  as  a  means  of  propulsion,  have  been  replaced 

by  steam-tugs,  on  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  licensed  men, 
so  that  less  special  skill  is  required  in  the  men  on  the  lighters. 

(5)  The  rules  of  the  Watermen's  Company  do  not  in  fact  ensure  com- 

petence, because  a  boy  of  16  who  has  been  an  apprentice  can 
obtain  a  licence,  while  the  right  to  navigate  a  barge  within  the 
limits  is  denied  to  skilled  men  who  have  worked  over  the  same 
waters,  from  the  Medway  for  instance,  but  have  no  licence. 

(6)  If  the  restrictions  were  removed  owners  would  secure  a  better  class 

of  men. 

(7)  Under  the  present  law  London,  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  the 

monopoly,  is  exposed  to  additional  risk  of  its  water  trade  being 
stopped  by  a  dispute  between  the  lightermen  and  the  masters. 

(8)  No  such  restrictive  system  exists   in  other  British  ports  and  they 

seem  to  be  at  least  as  free  from  accidents. 

119.  On  behalf  of  the  licensed  lightermen  and  the  Watermen's  Company 
it  was  contended  that  if  there  were  no  system  of  qualifying,  there  would  be 
great  danger  to  life  and  property,  because  men  whose  skill  was  inadequate 
would  be  employed  in  times  of  emergency.^  The  maintenance  of  the  present 
licensing  system  was  also  advocated  by  a  representative  of  the  crews  of 
passenger  steamers  on  the  river,*  who  said  that  the  variations  of  currents 
made  special  knowledge  on  the  part  of  men  in  charge  of  barges  very  im- 
portant with  a  view  to  the  safety  of  steamers,  and  that  only  by  years  of 
training  can  the  navigation  of  the  Thames  be  mastered. 

Stress  was  also  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  present  system  gives  a  guarantee 
for  the  honesty  of  the  men  employed,  who  are  often  in  charge  of  goods  of 
value,  and  unpaid  dutiable  goods.* 

In  reply  to  the  argument  that  the  custom  did  not  prevail  at  other  ports 
it  was  contended  that  in  difficulties  of  navigation,  numbers  of  vessels  and 
craft,  and  other  circumstances,  the  Thames  differs  from  other  ports/ 

120.  On  behalf  of  the  Watermen's  Company  it  was  maintained  that  the 
tests  applied  to  ascertain  competence  were  adequate,*^  and  that  as  licences 
have  to  be  renewed  by  the  Watermen's  Court  every  three  years,  and  as  the 
renewal  depends  on  continual  good  conduct  and  competency,  the  system  is 
in  the  public  interest.  The  Court  have  also  power  to  impose  fines  and 
penalties.  It  was  argued  that  this  control  is  essential  in  view  of  the  hard 
life  of  lightermen  and  the  consequent  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
It  was  maintained  that  the  Company's  (!5ourt  is  particularly  well  fitted  to 
exercise  such  control  because  its  members  are  '*  freemen  of  the  Company  who 
have  been  *'  actively  and  personally  engaged  in  the  various  "  departments 
of  labour  on  the  river  as  lightermen,  bargemen,  pilots,  &c.,  and  who  by 
industry  and  attention  to  their  duties  have  raised  themselves  to  be  employers 
of  the  working  lightermen  and  watermen."  ® 

The  system  of  apprenticeship  guarantees,  it  was  said,  a  long  and 
continuous  education.  It  was  stated  also  that  253  bargeowners 
signed  a  petition  to  Parliament  in  1890  against  altering  the  system, 
and  that  as  many  signatures  could  be  obtained  at  present.^  It  was 
further  pointed  out  that  the  Select  Committee  in  1890,  after  hearing 
much  evidence,  had  not  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  present  system,  so 
far  as  examination  and  licensing  by  the  Court  of  Watermen  is  concerned.® 


»  Ardley,  10959;  Gosling,  11128;  Fielder,  10922;  Deering,  10866;  Jacob,  10646. 
^  Ayers,  11482;  and  see  evidence  of  Sandford,  a  pilot,  11387. 
'  Deering,  10866 ;  Fielder,  10922. 

*  Deering,  10866. 
»  Jacob,  10646. 

•  Jacob,  10646. 
'  Jacob.  10646. 
"  Jacob,  10863. 
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121.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Watermen's  Company,  very  diflFerent  in  this 
respect  to  many  old  City  companies,  depends  almost  entirely  for  its  revenue 
upon  fees  paid  on  registration  of  barges,  binding  of  apprentices,  and  the 
freedom  and  the  licensing  of  watermen  and  lightermen^  We  are  informed 
that  the  only  property  belonging  to  the  Company  (not  impressed  with 
charitable .  trtists)  is  a  sum  of  £6,741  Consols,  and  two  old  houses  now 
let  at  a  total  rent  of  £360  a  year,  in  addition  to  their ^  Hall  and  its  site.* 
Members  of  the  Court  perform  their  duties  witliout  remuneration, 
and,  we  '  believe,  simply  with  a  desire  to  promote  the  general  benefit, 
and  they  employ  inspectors  to  watch  the  progress  and  conduct  of . 
apprentices  in  districts.  The  company  also  manage  certain  charitable  funds 
and  almshouses  for  the  benefit  of  aged  and  decayed  watermen  and  their 
widows.  It  appears  from  the  accounts  of  the  Company  that  they  hold 
about  £45,464  in  various  stocks  for  charitable  purposes,  including  the  keeping 
a  church  in  repair. 

Our  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  Company,  and  See  Par.  318-321, 
to  the  system  of  licensing  lightermen  and   watermen,  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  our  report. 

4.— SANITARY  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  PORT. 

122.  A  full  account  of  the  state  of  the  law  upon  this  subject  was  given  to 

us  by  Dr.  William  CoUingridge,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  Port  3643-3701. 
of  London. 

The  Corporation  of  London  was  constituted  the  Port  of  London  Sanitary 
Authority  in  1872,  by  the  20th  Section  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  that  year  3g47. 
(35  and  36  Vict.  cap.  79),  which  was  as  follows  : — "  The  Mayor,  Aldermen 
and  Commons  of  the  City  of  London  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  Sanitary 
Authority  of  the  Port  of  London,  and  shall  pay  out  of  their  corporate  funds 
all  their  expenses  as  such  Port  Sanitary  Authority."  The  Act  also  defined 
the  limits  of  the  Port  to  be  those  of  the  Port  as  established  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Customs  laws,  and  gave  the  Local  Government  Board  power,  by 
Provisional  Order,  to  assign  to  -the  Port  Sanitary  Authority  any  powers, 
rights,  duties,  &c.,  under  the  Sanitary  Acts,  orany  of  them.  These  provisions 
were  re-enacted  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875  (38  and  39  Vict.  cap.  54), 
and  practically  by  Sections  110  to  112  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act 
of  1891  ^54  and  55  Vict.  cag.  76).  Numerous  Orders  have  been  made  by 
the  Local  Government  IBoam  under  this^  and  other  Acts  giving  specifics 
powers  to  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority,  and  approving  rules  mad^  by  that 
Authority.  These  powers  were  enumerated  by  Dr.  CoUingridge  in  his  3647. 
evidence. 

123.  The  present  limits  of  the  Port  for  these  purposes  are  defined  by  a 
Treasiu'y  Minute  dated  1st  August,  1883,  and  extend  from  Teddington  Lock 
to  a  line  drawn  from  Havengore  Creek  in  Essex  to  Warden  Point  in  the  Isle 
of  Sheppey,  Kent,  and  include  the  mouth  of  the  Med  way. 

The  Sanitary  Authority  has  also  powers  under  the  Canal  Boats  Acts 
over  boats  of  this  class  on  the  Grand  Surrey  Canal,  Regent's  Canal  and  the 
Thames. 

We  were  informed  that  during  the  years  1890-1899  the  ordinary  expendi-  3647. 
ture  of  the  Corporation,  as  a  port  sanitary  authority  for  the  Port  of  London 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  £58,362  6^.  6^.,  and  the  extraordinary  expenses  to 
£4,900  7s.,  or  a  total  of  £63,262  13.^.  Qd.     The  whole  of  this  expenditure 
is  defrayed  out  of  the  City  corporate  funds,  and  is  not  charged  upon  rates. 

124.  Dr.  CoUingridge  stated  that   "  on  the  whole  the   shipowners   are  ^*^l- 
'*  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  conditions  which  at  present  obtain,"  and  that 
they  compare  London  favourably  in  this  respect,  especially  in  the  absence  of 
harassing  regulations,  with  foreign  ports.    This  statement  is  corroborated  by  36d7. 
the  fact  that  we  received  no  complaints  from  witnesses  as  to  the  admini- 
stration by  the  Port  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  their  numerous 

>  Jacob,  10646,  and  page  677. 

*  Information  giveu  by  the  Clerk  to  the  Watermen's  Company,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretac/ 
of  the  Commission,  dated  10th  March,  1902,  and  accounts  of  the  company. 
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and  most  important  duties,  which  include  the  safeguarding,  so  far  as  possible, 
of  London  froni  the  entrance,  by  way  of  the  river,  of  infection  and  disease, 
brought  in  either  by  pei'sons  or  goods,  or  in  the  form  of  unsound  food. 


5.— THE  POLICE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  PORT. 

125,  The  police  protection  and  cont^rol  of  the  river  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Authority.  That  authority,  hold  that  the  docks  are 
private  property,  arid  that  they  cannot  station  their  police  within  that  area 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  rioting  is  imminent,  or  unless  all  expenses  are 
paid.  We  were  informed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  London  and  India  Dock 
Company  that  the  Company  were  employing  in  1901,  292  dock  police  of 
their  own,  at  a  cost  of  £21,000.     The  Thames  Conservancy  have  no  police 

g)wers,  and  employ  no  police.     The  observance  of  their  bye-laws  in  the 
ort  of  London  is  enforced  by  the  Metropolitan  Police. 
Matthews,  2345.        It    was    submitted   by  one  witness    that    it  would  be  better  that  the 

river  police  and  the  dock  police  should  be  under  the  control  of  a  single 
authority,  because  it  would  then  be  more  easy,  especially  by  detective 
arrangements,  to  prevent  the  pilfering  of  goods. 


Scott,  6690  ; 
Jacobs,  3741. 

Scott,  6392. 


Philipson,  84, 
1134,  Hughes, 
186-192. 
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Part  III. 


THE  DOCK  COMPANIES,  INCLUDING  QUESTIONS  CON- 
NECTED WITH  THE  USE  OF  THE  DOCKS. 

1. — History  and  description  of  the  docks  now  controlled  by  the   London 
and  India  Dock  Company. 

2.  — Financial  position  of  this  Company. 

3. — Surrey  Conmiercial  Docks. 

4. — Millwall  Docks. 

5- — Other  Docks. 

6. — Necessary  expenditure  upon   the  docks,  and  reasons  of  difficulties  in 
providing  adequate  fimds. 

7. — ^Proposals  made    by  the   London   and    India    Dock    Company,    and 
objections. 

8. — Complaints  of  ship-owners  with  regard  to  the  Docks. 

9.-^Complaints  of  consignees. 

10. — Complaints  as  to  Dock  Dues  on  goods. 

11. — General  Observations, 
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History   and   Description    of   the    Docks   now   Controlled   by   the 

London  and  India  Docks  Company.^ 


126.  Until  the  end  of  the  18th  century  there  were  no  wet  docks  in 
London,  with  the  exception  of  one  upon  a  site  now  included  in  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Docks,  and  ships  were  loaded  and  discharged  in  the  river* 
Hence,  as  commerce  rapidly  increased,  there  w^  much  overcrowdings 
enhanced,  under  the  sailing  system,  by  the  periodical  arrival  of  large  fleets 
about  the  same  time.  In  the  busiest  seasons  a  ship  could  only  with 
difficulty  make  its  way  up  or  down  stream  amid  the  crowd  of  moored 
vessels.  Moreover,  imder  an  Act  of  Elizabeth  and  subsequent  regulations, 
goods  could  only  be  landed  at  a  limited  number  of  "  legal  quays,"  and,  under 
special  permit,  "sufferance  wharves."  These  quays  becoming  insufficient 
for  the  purpose,  goods  had  to  be  discharged  into  lighters,  in  which  they 
often  remained  for  weeks  at  a  time,  awaiting  an  opportunity  for  delivery  at 
the  quays,  and  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  gangs  of  water  thieves. 
Government  were  strongly  interested  in  the  provision  of  some  r6medy  for 
this  last  evil,  because  the  state  of  affairs  involved  loss  to  the  revenue,  and 
facilitated  frauds  upon  it. 

127.  Various  schemes  were  put  forward,  and  were  considered  by  Select 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1796  and  1799.  The  last 
mentioned  Committee  recommended  the  adoption  in  substance,  of  two 
schemes,  one  for  the  construction  of  a  dock  for  West  India  ships,  proposed 
by  a  Committee  of  Merchants,  and  one  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  across 
the  Isle  of  Dogs,  proposed  by  the  City  Corporation.  The  result  of  these 
recommendations  was  the  West  India  Dock  Act,  39  Geo.  III.,  c.  69,  which 
became  law  on  the  12th  of  July,  1799.  The  preamble  to  this  Act  recites 
that  great  delays,  damages,  and  losses  had  been  sustained,  "to  the 
"hindrance  of  commerce  and*  the  great  injury  of  the  public  revenue," 
and  that  the  object  in  view  was  that  West  India  produce  might  be  "  secured 
"  from  loss  by  theft  or  other  causes  and  the  public  revenue  greatly 
"  benefited." 

128.  The  Act  of  1799  constituted  the  West  India  Dock  Company, 
empowered  and  required  them  to  construct  wet  docks,  quays,  and  sufficient 
warehouses,  defended  by  a  high  wall  and  ditch,  and  provided  that  the  quays 
should  be  "legal  quays,"  and  that  for  a  period  of  21  years  all  ships 
discharging  goods  from  or  loading  goods  for  the  West  Indies  should  come 
exclusively  to  the  company's  dock.  The  Act  also  gave  to  the  company  the 
right  to  levy  tonnage  rates  up  to  a  certain  maximimi  upon  all  vessels  entering 
the  dock,  with  the  exception  of  Royal  vessels. 

This  proviso  was  followed  in  the  Act  by  another  exception,  which  as  a 
precedent  in  the  case  of  subsequent  dock  Acts,  has  proved  to  be  of  very 
great  importance.  It  was  enacted  in  the  following  words:  ''Provided 
"  always  that  this  Act  shall  not  extend  to  charge  with  the  said  rate  or  duty 
"of  6^.  8^?.  per  ton,  any  lighter  or  craft  entering  into  the  said  docks,  or 
"  basins,  or  cuts,  to  convey,  deliver,  discharge  or  receive  ballast  or  goods  to 
"or  from  on  board  of  any  ship  or  ships,  vessel  or  vessels." 

The  company  also  received  under  the  Act  the  right  to  charge  dues  on 
all  goods  landed  on  the  quays.  The  dividend  of  the  company  was  limited 
to  a  maximiun  of  10  per  cent.,  and  the  prescribed  rates  were  to  be  lowered 
as  soon  as  the  financial  position  would  allow.  In  view  of  the  damage  which 
the  owners  of  certain  legal  quays  and  sufferance  wharves,  lightermen  and 
others  might  sustain  in  consequence  of  advantages  given  to  the  company, 
compensation,  assessed  by  Commissioners,  was  to  be  made  to  them  out  of  ^PP-  F-  *9L 
the  Consolidated  Fund.  The  same  Act  empowered  the  City  Corporation  to 
make  a  canal  across  the  Isle  of  Dogs.     The  Act  also  authorised  the  advance 

^  A  useful  and  carefully  prepared  statement  of  this  history  was  put  in  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  London  and  India  Dock  Company.     See  5581. 
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by  Government  to  the  Corporation  of  certain  sums  to  be  spent  on  the  canal, 
and  to  the  West  India  Dock  Company  of  sums  to  be  spent  on  the  docks. 

129.  In  1800  an  Act,  upon  the  same  lines,  was  passed  creating  the  London 
Dock  Company,  and  authorising  the  construction  of  a  dock  at  Wapping. 
To  this  company  was  given  the  exclusive  right  for  21  years  of  receiving 
all  ships  laden  with  tobacco,  rice  (not  from  the  West  Indies),  wine  and 
brandy.  In  1803  an  Act  was  passed  constituting  the  East  India  Dock 
Company,  authorising  them  to  construct  a  dock  at  Black  wall,  and  giving  to 
them  a  monopoly  for  21  years  of  all  ships  from  the  East^  Indies  and  China. 
The  Acts  of  1800  and  1803  contained  provisions  similar  to  those  in  the 
Act  of  1799,  with  regard  to  buildings,  limitation  of  dividends,  charges  on 
ships  and  goods,  exemption  of  lighters  from  shipping  rates,  and  compensation 
to  wharfingers. 

The  West  India  Docks,  the  London  Docks,  and  the  City  Canal  were  all 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  year  1806,  and  the  work  is  described  by  a 
House  of  Commons  Committee,  in  1810,  as  one  "  of  great  and  general 
"  public  benefit  accomplished  without  any  charge  whatever  on  the  public  at 
''  large." 

130.  It  is  important,  in  dealing  with  this  period,  to  notice  the  Ware- 
housing Act  of  1803  (43  Geo.  III.,  c.  132),  which  instituted  the  system  of 
bonded  warehouses,  in  which  goods  could  be  stored  previously  to  payment 
of  Customs  duties.  This  system  was  limited  by  the  Acts  to  the  Port  of 
London,  and  was  not  in  practice  for  many  years  extended  beyond  the  dock 
warehouses.  At  first,  the  practically  exclusive  possession  of  so  convenient  a 
system  gave  a  great  advantage  to  the  dock  companies  over  their  competitors 
in  the  business  of  warehousing. 

131.  The  monopoly  of  the  West  India  Dock  Company  expired  in  1823, 
and  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  declined  to  recommend 
its  renewal,  grounding  their  refusal  on  the  superior  advantages  to  the  public 
of  free  competition.  This  principle  governed,  of  course,  the  case  of  the 
other  two  dock  companies,  and  when  the  East  India  Dock  Company's  term 
of  21  years  expired  in  the  year  1827,  all  shipowners  were  again  at  liberty, 
subject  to  Customs  regulations,  to  embark  and  disembark  goods  in  whatever 
part  of  the  Port  of  London  they  found  to  be  most  convenient.  The  same 
Committee  of  1823  recommended  the  extension  of  the  bonded  warehouse 
system  to  other  warehouses  affording  adequate  security.  In  1832  a  Ware- 
housing Act  (3  &  4  William  IV.  c.  57)  was  passed,  which  conferred  a  wide 
discretion  upon  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  and  swept  away  almost  all 
the  restrictions  affecting  legal  quays.  The  Customs  Consolidation  Acn, 
1853,  still  further  extended  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs 
to  sanction  bonded  warehouses  and  sufferance  wharves.  Thus  the  dock 
companies,  after  losing  their  exclusive  monopolies,  gradually  lost,  when 
this  recommendation  was  carried  out,  the  advantage  which  they  had 
derived  from  the  limitation  of  the  bonded  warehouse  system  to  their 
warehouses.  One  result  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  21  years'  trade 
monopolies  was  the  addition  of  the  St.  Katharine's  Docks  to  the  other 
docks  of  the  Port.  This  Dock  Company  was  created  under  an  Act  passed 
in  1825,  which  conferred  the  same  exemption  of  lighters  from  shipping  dues 
as  that  contained  in  the  previous  Acts,  and  an  express  exemption  of  the 
goods  carried  in  lighters. 

132.  In  1829  the  West  India  Dock  Company  purchased  the  City  Corpora- 
tion Canal,  which  was,  in  1870,  converted  into  the  present  South  West 
India  Dock.  In  1828  the  East  India  Dock  Company,  and  in  1831  the  West 
India  Company,  were  granted  a  new  and  more  convenient  constitution  under 
Acts  which  in  both  cases  re-enacted  the  lighter  exemption,  or  "  free  water" 
clause,  and  in  1838  these  two  companies  were  amalgamated  into  a  single 
company. 

133.  The  London  Dock  Company  and  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company 
were  amalgamated  under  an  Act  passed  in  1864,  which  also  enabled  the 
•company  so  formed   to  purchase  the  Victoria    Dock,  which    had    been 
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constructed  under  an  Act  passed  in  1850.  The  Act  of  1864  contained  the 
usual  clause  exempting  lighters  from  dues.  The  London  and  St.  Katharine^ 
Dock  Act  of  1875  authorised  the  construction  of  the  large  and  costly  Albert 
Dock,  which  completed  the  system  of  this  company.  '^ 

134.  The  rival  East  and  West  India  Docks  Company  obtained  in  1882  aii 
Act  authorising  the  construction  of  the  still  more  expensive  Tilbury  Dockj' 
and  for  some  years  a  struggle  for  trade  was  carried  on  between  the* 
two  companies,  in  the  coiurse  of  which  the  rates  were  reduced.  At 
length,  however,  the  two  companies  agreed  to  enter  into  a  '*  working 
union,"  which  was  sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  an  Act  passed  iii  the  yeat^  g^^^^^^ 
1888.  The  amalgamation  of  the  companies  was  completed  by  an  Act  of 
1900,  and  on  the  1st  January,   1901,   they  became  one  company,  entitled 

the  ''London  and  India  Dock  Company,'  which  now  controls  the  whole, 
system,  including  the  West  and  East  and  South-west  India,  the  London  arid 
St.  Katharine,  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  and  the  Tilbury  Docks. 

135.  The  exemption  of  lighters  entering  the  docks  from  shipping  dues 
contained  in  the  first  West  India  Dock  Act  of  1799  was  inserted  in  the 
subsequent  Acts  authorising  the  construction  of  docks,  and  governs  both 
those  now  belonging  to  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company  and  those 
belonging  to  other  Dock  Companies  on  the  Thames.^  It  received,  however, 
various  modifications.  The  final  form  which  it  took  is  summed  up  in  the 
following  recital  contained  in  the  Bill  brought  into  Parliament  by  the 
London  and  India  Dock  Company  in  the  year  1902  (the  latest  of  several 
Bills  for  this  purpose)  to  repeal  the  exemption  in  question  : — 

"  Whereas  by  the  Acts  relatmg  to  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks 
"  Company  and  the  East  and  West  India  Docks  Company  respectively 
"  lighters  and  craft  entering  into  the  docks,  basins,  locks  or  cuts  of  either 
"  of  the  two  Companies  to  discharge  or  receive  ballast  or  goods  to  or  from 
"  on  board  of  any  ship  or  vessel  lying  therein  were  exempted  from  the 
''  payment  of  any  rates  so  long  as  the  lighter  or  craft  should  be  bon&  fide 
*^  engaged  in  so  discharging  or  receiving  ballast  or  goods  and  the  ballast 

or  goods  so  discharged  or  received  were  also  exempted  from  any  rate, 

or  charge  whatever." 

If  the  later  terms  of  the  exemption  are  compared  with  those  contained' 
in  the  Act  of  1799  (see  paragraph  128  ante)  it  will  be  observed  (1)  that 
the  exemption  of  lighters  is  declared  to  be  from  all  rates  and  not  from  a 
specified  rate ;  (2)  that  they  must  be  bon&  fide  engaged  in  their  work ;  and 
(3)  that  goods  conveyed  in  them  are  in  the  later  form  of  the  proviso 
expressly  declared  to  be  also  free  from  dock  charges. 

136.  The  following  figures  show  the  number  and  net  registered  tonnage 
of  loaded  vessels  from  foreign  and  colonial  ports  entering  each  dock  of 
the  London  and  India  Docks  Company  during  the  years  1899,  1900  and 
1901*  :— 
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Dock. 


LoadoQ  Dock 
St.  Katharine  Dock 
West  India  Dock  - 
Kast  India  Dock    • 
South  West  India  Dock 
Victoria  Dock 
Albert  Dock         -       ■ 
Tilbury  Dock 


Number  of  Ships. 


1809 


671 
326 
185 
176 
88 
304 
476 
674 


1900 


578 
334 
194 
160 
53 
294 
429 
750 


1901 


617 
300 
210 
156 
74 
378 
425 
722 


Net  Registered  Tonnage. 


1899 


447,988 
200,731 
292,084 
275,315 
132,373 
637.492 
1,455,924 
839,482 


1900 


467,316 

209,188 

308,975 

255,379 

69,569 

628,966 

1,317,697 

1,054,394 


1901 


470,294 
178,384 
365,937 
258,979 
110,983 
777,100 
1,418,9:^ 
1,157,331 


Average  Tons  per 
Ship. 


1899 


785 
616 
1,679 
1,564 
1,504 
2,097 
3,059 
1.245 


1900 


808 
626 
1,593 
1,596 
1,212 
2,139 
.3,071 
1,406 


1901 


I'  ■    »    ■» 


1899 


762 
694 
1,743 
1,659 
1,500 
2,056 
3,339 
1,603 


Tonnage  f«f  Largest 

fndividnal  Shipj^  icb 

entered  each  Dot  k. 


2,787 
1,033 
3,793 
4,246 
.%268 
3,671 
5,386 
6,701 


1900 


2,919 

1,033 

3,498 

4,299 

2,360* 

3,498 

6,023 

8,661. 


1901i 


2,767 

1,022 

3,795 

4,299 

2,485/ 

4,668 

5,991 

8,651 


.;» 


*In  explanation  why  the  tonnage  of  the  largest  ship  entering  the  South  West  India  Dock 
duiing  1900  and  1901  is  relatively  so  small,  the  Secretary  to  the  Company  has  pointed  out 
that  the  principal  entrance  of  this  dock  was  closed  for  reconstruction  during  these  two  yeard, 
so  that  the  admission  of  the  largest  class  of  vessel  was  not  possible  durins  those  years.  The 
new  entrance  was  opened  on  the  12th  February,  1902,  and  wiU,  it  is  stated,  take  in  vessels  up 

to  about  6,000  tons  gross  register. 

■ 

^  See  in  Appendix  C.  to  the  Report  (page  133,  post)  extracts  from  the  various  Dock  Acts. 
Table  supplied  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Company. 
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771-W5.  J 37.  We  were  supplied  on  behalf   of  thte    London  and    India    Docks 

Conipany  with  d'  full  statement  as' to  the  character  of  their  docfe  by*  Mr. 
H.  C.  Baggalla]^,  who  had  been  for  three  years  engineer  to  the  joint 
committee.  We  also  instructed  ah  independent  engineer,  Mr.  R.  G  H. 
Pavison,  M.  Inst;  C.E.,  to  inspe^^t  and  report  to  us  upon,  these  docks  and 
upo^  the  docks  belonging  to  o^her  companies.  «  His  report  is  amoag^  the 
a^ppe^dices  to  our  Report,  and  we  refer  to  it  for  details.  ^ 

138/  The  docks  of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company,  by  reason 
of  the  varying  depths  of  their  entrances  and  also  by  reason  -of  the 
varying  depths  and  width  of  the  river  channel  opposite  those  entrances, 
serve  shipping  of  different  classes. 

The  Tilbury  Dock  is  at  the  disadvantage  of  being  beyond  carting  distance 
fipom  the  centre  of  business.  It  is  26  nailes  by  water  from  London  Bridge, 
and  22  by  rail  from  Fenchurch  Street  Station.  On  the  other  hand,  it  faces 
a  deeper  part  of  the  river,  and  it  possesses  a  longer,  wider,  and  deeper 
lock  entrance  than  any  other  London  dock.  It  was  stated  in  evidence 
that  the  largest  ship  then  afloat,  the  "Oceanic,"  with  a  length  of  686  feet 
and  69  feet  beam,  could  enter  Tilbury  Dock.  The  dock  can  acconnnodate 
at  its  quays  about  20  ships  of  550  to  600  feet  in  length,  or  about  30  ships 
of  the  average  size  of  those  which  come  to  Tilbury.  There  are  no  ware- 
houses at  this  dock,  but  the  sheds  are  of  solid  construction,  and  the  dock 
is  well  supplied  with  lines  of  rails  and  railway  commimication. 

The  Victoria  and  Albert  Docks  are  connected  by  a  canal,  and  form 

practically  one  dock.     It  is,  howe%''er,  impossible  for  ships  of  gi^eat  draught 

to  pass  through  this  ccinal  fitmi  the  Albert  into  the  Victoria  Dock,  because 

the  depth  of  the  canal- is  lirtiited  by  a  railway  tunnel  which  passes  beneath 

it:     The  new  entrance  at  Oalleonsto  the  Albert- Dock,  constructed  in  1866 

to  meet  the  increasing  draught  of  ships,  is  that  which  is  used  by  almost  all  the 

ships  which  come  to    this  dcwjk.      This  entrance  is  about  .ten  miles  by 

Scott  643-47        water  from  London  Bridge.     It  was  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the  company 

Corrected  by  Mi .  that  there  are  only  27  ships  now  afloat  which  could  not  enter  the  Albert 

Baggallay  to  30     Dock.     It  is  in  fact  used  by  manv  large  ships,  among  them  bv  the  vessels 

ships,  862.  Qf  ^j^^  Penmsular  and   Oriental  Line.     The    Albert  Dock,  it  was  stated, 

Baggallay,  839.      can  accommodate  28  ships  of  an  average  length  of  400  feet  at  its  quays. 

The  Victoria  Dock  possesses  considerable  accommodation  in  the  way 
of  sheds,  warehouses,  granaries  and  refrigerating  chambers.  At  the  Albert 
Dock  there  are  no  warehouses,  but  numerous  sheds.  At  both  docks  there 
are  lines  of  rails  in  communication  with  the  railways. 

The  Tilbury  and  Albeit  J  Jocks  may  be .  classified  as  one  group  of  the 
dock  system,  because  they  are  more  modern  than  the  rest,  supplied  with 
better  plant,  and  receive  ships  of  larger  dimensions,  by  reason  of  their 
superior  entrances,  and  because  of  the  gi'eater  depth  of  the  river  opposite 
to  them. 

139.  The  next  group  consists  of  the  East  India  Dock,  the  West  India 

Dock,  and  the  South- West  India  Dock.  These  docks  are  from  six  to  seven 

miles  from  London  Bridge  by  water  and  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the 

busiest  part  of  the  City.     The  East  India  Docks  are  suited  to  ships  of  a 

Baac2«Uay,  898.      certain  class .  only,  such  as  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  Union  Castle  Line, 

and  they  take  many  small  sailing  vessels. 

The  West  Indian  Dock  was  in  a  declining  condition  till  abouJb  six  years  a^o, 
when  the  entrance  lock  was  rebuilt  and  extended  to  a  length  of  480  feet,  with 
a  depith  on  the  silLof  26  feet  at  high  water  of  neap  tides.     Subsequently  to  this 
•  improvement  there  has  been  an  extension  of  traffic  to  this  dock  so  con- 
siderable that  it  is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the  advantage  of  a  large  and 
SI 7.  costly  improvement  of  this  kind.     A  similar  reconstruction  of  the  lock 

entrance  to  the  South  West  India  Dock  has  now  been  completed. 

It  was  maintained  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Baggallay  that  the  West  India 

Docks,  the  oldest  in  London,  *'are  an  illustration  of  the  'foresight  of  those 

917.  *^  who  were  responsible  for  their  design,'  as  at  the  present  day  there  art 

*''few  d6cks  anywhere  built  on  so  good  a  plan  for  accommodating  larg^ 


^  Appendix  D.,  pa^e  135,  post. 
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"  gjiips  oftvaripus  lengths."  He  added  with  regard  to  both  the  West 
Ija4ia  Docks  and-  tke,  Albert  Docks  that  "it  i^.  in  depth  qnly  tHt^hipi^ 
"are  beginning  to  outgrow  them,  and  this  can  be  remedied  should. 
"  improvements  in  the  river  enable  deeper  vessels  to  navigate  tjie  river 
"  to  them." 

The  group  of  India  Docks  are  well  supplied  with  warehouses^  .^nd.ljayft 
lines  of  rails  in  communication  with  the, railways. 


. » • .  1^  I 


140.  The  third  j^roup  in  the  London  and  Ihdia  Docks  Oompan/s  systeni 
consists  of  the  London  Docks  and  St.  Katharine  Dock.*  All  these  doclcs 
are  situated  less  than  a  mile  below  London  Bridge,  and  are  i^  cIosq 
connection  by  road  vrith  all  the  central  parts  of  London.  There  are  no 
railways  within  these  docks,  and  the  land  area  is  alrhost  covered  by  large 
warehouses,  many  of,  them  built  nearly  up  to  the  water's  edge.  The  St. 
Katharine  Docks  are  only  capable  of  accommodating  the  smaller  coasting 
vessels  and  barges. 

In  the  case  of  the  London  Docks  the  size  of  the  ships  which  can  use 
them  is  also  much  limited  by  the  dimensions  of  the  entrances  and  internal 
passages,  and  by  the  construction  of  these  water  ways  with  curved  and  sloping 
sides  suitable  to  the  build  of  ships  of  former  times,  but  not  to  the,  square  buUt-^i 
modem  ships.     The  chairman  of  the  London  and  India  Dock  Company  said  Scott  632. 
in  evidence  that  only  the  smaller  ships  care  to  run  the  risk  of  navigation  in 
the  upper  river,  and  that,  for  instance,  the  owners  of  certain  large  ships  "^ 
which  used  to  discharge  wool  at  the  London  Docks  have  replaced  them  by 
still  larger  ships  which  now  use  the  lower  docks.  Hence  it  is  that  although 
the  general  average >  tonnage  of  ships  entering  the    Port,  of  iLondon  ha^  „  ,t 
greatly  risen,  the  average  tonnage  of  those  entering  the  London  and  St. 
Katharine  Docks  has  even  had  a  tendency  to  fall. 


!  •       t 


141.  It  must  be  observed  that  although  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  total  tonnage  using  the  docks  now  comprised  in  this  system,  the 
i«crea)^e  has  "been  spi^ead  very  unequally  over  the  diiferent  docks,     A  table  App.,  p.  43. 
put  in  by  the  company  shows  that  in  the  year  1871  the  total  net  registered  .     ^ 
tonnage  of  loadeci  ships^irom  foreign  and  colonial  ports .  entering  the  then 
existing  docks  was  »1',688,093,  and  in  189»^  was  4^281,389.  DuriBg  this  period 

' — -  neither  -the  Londoft  nor*  the -St; -Katharine  Docks- bare  receiTed  .:»ny  largg- — 
increase  of  tonnage.  That  entering  the  West  India  Docks  has  fallen  off, 
though  it  has  been  risuigagain.  since « tJb^,compl^i<W  of  .a  n^Weenl^:^€e  Iqek 
in  1895.  During  the  period  of  1871  to  1890  no  other  important  stractural, 
improvement  took  place  in  the  older  docks,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  ftnd  that 
in  the  case  where  a- large  improvement  wa^  made  it  has  been  .followed  by  an 
increase  in  tonnage  using  the  dock  so  improved.  The  tonnage  entering  the^ 
East  India  Dock -has- -only  slightly -incFeased  since  1871.  That  entering  the 
South  West  India  Dock. has  slightly  decreased,  though  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  now -again  increase  in  consequence  of  the  recent  construction  of  a  new 
entrance.  The  tonnage  entering  the  Victoria  Dock  increased  greatly  between 
1871  and  1876,  but  was  about  the  same  in  1899  as  it  was  in  1876.  The  sub- 
tantial  total  increase  of  tonnage'  entering  from  foreign  and  colonial  ports: 
must  be  put  to  the  credit  of  the  Albert  Dock  since  it  was  opened  in  1880, 
and--of~t«e--Ttlbttry  Dock  siftce  it  i¥as  epenetl  in-188(r.      - 

Financial  Position  of  the  London  and  India  DiOans  Compaijy. 

142.  The  total  expenditure  upon  the  construction  of  the  docks  and 
warehouses  belonging  to  the  system  of  the  London  and  India  Docks 
Company  is  estimated  to  have  amounted  on  the  31st  Decembfer,  1899,  to' 
£19,278,000,  about  £2,126,000  of  this  sum  representing  expenditure  out  of 
revenue  and  reserve  funds. (-) 


^  See  Mf.  Davison's  Report,  Appendix  D.,  pages  134  and  lS9yj)osL  ,     , 

'  It  will  be  observed  on  reference  to  answers  577-80  that  Sir,  Scott  gave  the  total  expendkrUfe 
as  *♦  approximately  "  £19,200,000.  The  figures  have  i  subsequently  b^  rectiied  lorttfae  Goai- 
inismon  by  A6Seci»etftFyto-4he  Dock  Company.-  The  Secretary  also  states  that  between  the 
31st  Deeember.  1900  and  the  31st  December  190],  a  further  sum  of  £158,358  was  expended  by 
the  Companv  on  capital  account. 


.  '  t « «> 
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App.  p.;  4  29. 


143.  On  the  31st  December  1900,  immediately  before  the  date  of  the 
amalgamation  referred  to  in  paragraph  118,  the  total  existing  issues  by  the 
two  amalgamated  Companies  and  the  Joint  Committee  of  debentures,  pre- 
ference and  ordinary  stock  amounted  to  £17,824,128.  Under  the  London 
and  India  Docks  Amalgamation  Act  of  1900  certain  issues  of  capital  have 
been  made  by  the  new  London  and  India  Docks  Company  to  replace  existing 
issues.  Under  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company  (New  Works)  Act 
1901,  the  Company  have  obtained  further  borrowing  powers,  to  the  extent 
of  £2,666,66i8. 

The  following  statement  extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  London  and 
India  Docks  Company  for  the  year  ending  31st  December  1901  shows  the 
authorised  and  created  capital  of  the  Company  at  that  date  : 

Capital  Authorised  and  Created,  incltiding  Working  Capital, 

31st  December,  1901. 


■ 

Capital  Authorised. 

Capital  Created. 

Balance. 

Act  OF 
Pasliamemt. 

Capital 
Stock. 

Loans 

and 

Debenture 

Stock. 

Total. 

Capital 
Stock. 

Loans 

and 

Debenture 

Stock. 

Total. 

Capital 
Stock. 

Loans 

and 

Debenture 

Stock. 

Totol 

The  London  &  India 
Docks  Amalgama- 
tion Act,  1900 

The  London  &  India 
Docks     Company 
(New         Works) 
Act,  1901     • 

£. 
11,348,078 

2,000.000 

8,725,669 
*  666,666 

1 
£. 

4 

20,074,647 

1 

2,666,666 

£. 
11,348,978 

£. 
8,725,669 

m                             m 

£. 
20,074,647 

20,074,647 
4,414 

£. 

2,000,000 

£. 
*  666,666 

£. 
2,666,666 

Deditct,-^  Premiums 
on  Issue  of  Stock  - 

13,348,978 
4,414 

9,392,335 

22,741,3131 
4,414 

11,348,978 
4,414 

8,725,669 

2,000,000 

666,666 

2,666,666 

£ 

13,344,564 

9,392,335 

22,736,890 

11,344,564 

8,725,669 

20,070,233 

2,000,000 

000,000 

2,666,666 

*  The  Company  have  the  option  of  raising  this  amount  by  the  issue  of  Capital  Stock. 

The  following  extract  from  the  same  Report  shows  the  distribution  of  the 
above  sum  of  £11,344,564  Capital  stock : — 

\     ■  '  Capital  Stock  Created,  showing  the  Proportion  Received 

3l8t  December,  1901. 


- 

Amount 
created. 

Issued  to  3l8t  December,  1901. 

• 

1 

Dbscriptiom. 

Amount 
received,  less 
Fractions  of 
£  repaid  on 
Amalgama- 
tion. 

Nominal 
additions. 

Total. 

Available 

for 

issue. 

Ordinary  Capital  :— 

4  per  cent  Preferred  Ordinary  Stock  - 
.  4  per  cent.  Deferred  Ordinary  Stock   - 

Preference  Capital  :— 

4  per  cent.  **  A  "  Preference  Stock 
4  per  cent.  **  B  "  Breference  Stock 

May  be  raised  by  the  issue  of  Preferred  Ordinary 
Stock  or  Deferred  Ordinary  Stock,  or  partly 
•by  one  and  partly  by  the  other 

£. 

^oOO,04o 

4,802,855 

1,986,137 
1,438,723 

250,000 

£. 

2,866,548 
4,802,855 

1,783,637 
1,428,723 

£. 
202,500 

•                  • 

£. 
2,866,548 
4,802,855 

1,986,137 
1,438,723 

£. 
250,000 

» 

£ 

11,344,263 

10,891,763 

202,500  1  11,094,263 

260,000 
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144.  The  totals  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  London  and  India 
Docks  Joint  Committee  from  the  year  1889  to  the  year  1900  are  shown 
in  the  foDowing  table : — (^) 


*            »                              •                                                                     »                   . 

Y«ir. 

( 

Income. 

1 

Expenditure.  * 

• 

Balance  ayailable  for 

interest  on  debenture 

stock,  dividends,  and 

other  purposes. 

1889  -        .        .        - 

1890  .... 

1891  .        .        .       - 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896          .... 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900                  .        .      ., 

& 

1,628,668 
1,767,166 
1,733,241 
1,825,836 
1,661,564 
1,665,629 
1,693,612 
1,722,745 
1,762,801 
1,704,925 
1,745,965 
1,867,292 

1,207,949 
1,348,644 
1,208,811 
1,263,327 
1,194,270 
1,181,411 
1,218,502 
1,212,669 
1,233,349 
1,189,919 
1,216,733 
1,338,600 

420,719 
418,622 

• 

624,430 
662,609 
467,284 
484,218 
476,110 
510,076 
629,462 
515,006 
529,232 
628,692 

146.  The  following  summa^  shows  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  London  and  India  Docks  Company  for  the  year  ending  31st  Becember, 
1901  :— 

Income. 

£        s.     d. 
Import  Rates  on  Goods    -        -        -        -        -    1,129,437    3  11 

Export  Rates  on  Goods 191,049  11    6 

Rates  and  Chaises  on  shipping,  including  rents 

of  fixed  berths        -..-..       502,051     1     8 
Other  earnings  (including  rents,  etc.)  -        -        -        109,848  18    4 

Total  earnings  £1,932,386  15    5 


Expenditure. 

Wages,  etc.,  at  Docks  and  at  Town  Warehouses  - 

Salaries     . 

Other  Expenses         -        -        -        -        -        - 


630,635  17  1 
122,147  16  1 
606,121     2    1 


Total  Expenses  £1,358,904  15    3 


«P 


Thus  the  balance  for  the  year  1901  amounted  to   £573,482  O^'.  2d} 

^  See  App.  Vol.  p.  457.  Some  rectifications  of  the  figures  originally  put  in  have  subsequently 
been  made  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Company,  on  his  responsibility,  so  that  all  the  figures  above 
given  do  not  exactly  correspond  with  those  in  the  table  in  the  Appendix. 

*  The  expenditure  include  interest  on  certain  mortgage  debentures  and  temporary  loans,  from 
bankers,  and  advances  made  by  the  London  and  India  Dock  Companies  on  account  of  new 
works,  which  amounted  in  1889  to  £6,216,  and  in  1899  to  £27,942. 

* 

'  These  figures  are  summarisea  from  those  in  the  "Revenue  Account"  contained  in  the 
Report  of  the  Comnany  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1901.  It  is  stated  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  Company  tnat  the  "income  of  the  Joint  Committee  was  subject  to  certain  additions  and 
dedHctions  representing  the  private  income  and  private  expenses  of  the  two  Companies  prior 
to  their  amalgamation,  and  that  a  comparison  between  the  income  of  the  Joint  Committee  and 
the  new  Company  can  therefore  cfily  be  an  approximate  one." 
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146.  We  required  from  the  Company  a  financial  statement  distinguishing^ 
the  income  and  expenditure  relating  to  their  dock  business  from  tih^it  which 
related  to  their  warehousing  business.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Company  to  furnish  these  figures,  which  are  given  at  page  435  of  the 
Appendix  Volume.  The  Company,  however,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  relations  between  these  two  branches  of  theit  business  were  so  intricate 
that*  it  was  practically  impossible  to  submit  a  trustworthy  statement*  So 
far  as  the  figures  gp  they  point  to  the  conclusion  that  about  half  of  the  gros& 
revenue  of  the'  Company  is  derived  from  warehousing. 

147.  During  the  twenty  years  previous  to  the  final  amalgamation  of 
the  Companies  in  the  year  1901,  a  dividend  in  no  year  higher  than  2^ 
per  cent,  has  been  paid  upon  the  ordinary  stock  of  the  London  an( 
St.  Katharine  Docks  Company,  except  xn  the  year  1900,  when  £2  14*?.  3d^ 
was  paid.  At  the  beginning  of  the  same  period  of  twenty  years  a 
dividend  of  about  4  per  cent,  was  being  paid  upon  the  ordinary  stock 
of  the  East  and  West  India  Docks  Company.^  From  the  year  1887  to  the 
year  1897  (inclusive)  no  dividend  was  paid  upon  the  last -mentioned  stock. 
For  the  year  1898  a  dividend  of  ^  per  cent.,  or  3.^.  4rf.  in  the'£.,  W8l& 
paid,  partially  out  of  rectification  of  accounts,  and  for  the  years  1 899  and 
1900  a  dividend  of  ^  pet  cent.^  Th«  two  Companies  were  finally  amal- 
gamated  into  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company  by  the  Act  of  1900^ 
and  the  Directors  declared  for  the  year  1901  a  dividend  of  1^  per  cent,  upon 
the  deferred  ordinary  stock.* 

'       -  .  •      .  •  ' 

Thp  Surrey  Commercial  Docks. 

148.  These  docks  are  situated  upon  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  about 
MaV^lm,173?.       a  mile  and  three-quarters  below  London  Bridge.     A  dock  upon  part  of  the 

site  existed  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  In  1807  the  Commercial 
Dock  Company  was  formed,  and  acquire<l  -*hi»  dock-  ami  another  dock  whick 
had  been  constructed  upon  an  adjacent  site  by  another  Con^pj^ny^^ajad  cQn- 
structed  new  docks  and  warehouses.  c  .      ».■...         ,,,       .^ 

•  The  Siurey  Canal  Company  was  incoiporated  in  1801  by  the  Act  of  41r 
George  III.  c.  80.  By  this  and  subsequent  Acts  the  Company  was 
empowered  to  make  a  navigable  canal  from  the  River  Thames  at  Rother- 
hithe'  to  the  town  of  Mitcham  in  Surrey,  and  tp.make  cpJlfttQral.put^  and 
branches  to  certain  places  in  Surrey  and  Kent,  and  to  jnak^  w^eufcijance 
basin  and  ship  lock  into  the  river.  By  an  Act  obtained  in  1808  the 
Company  were  authorised  to  supply  certain  towns  and .^ILstricts  with  water. 
In  1855  an  Act  was  passed  (18  and  19  Vict,  c.  134),  consolidating  the 
previous  Acts  and  changing  the  coiporate  name  of  the  undertaking  to 
that  of  the  Grand  Surrey  Do(dis  and  Canal  Company.  Powers  were  also 
given  .under  thi«  Act  for  the  making  of  a  new  entrance  from  the  Thames,, 
additional  docks  and  other  works,  and  the  raising  of  further  capital. 
These  new  works,  comprising  a  deep  water  dock  of  16  acres,  a  basin  of 
3  aciies,  and  a  lock  250  feet  in  length  by  50  feet  in  width,  with  a  depth 
of  water  on  the  «ill  of  27  feet  below  Trinity  standard,  which  had  been, 
commeneed  'in*  1868,  were  completed  and  opened  on  the  6th  July,  1860. 
In  the  same  year,  1860,  a  further  Act  (23  Vict,  c.  74),  was  passed 
authorising  the  Company  to  make  additional  docks  and  other  works,  to 
raise  further  moneys,  and  for  other  purposes.  A  few  years  after  the 
passing  of  the  above-mentioned  Act  the  (jomniercial  Dock  Compiany  and 
the  Grand  Surrey  Docks  and  Canal  Company  came  to  the  conclusion  that 

'  See  correspondence  on  this  subject  in  Apn.,  pp.  438,  439.  *     •  .    '    • 

-  Appendix,  p.  425.  In  the  year  1581  a  dividend  at  4 J  per  cent,  was  paid;  in  1882  lit  4:per 
cent. ;  in  1883  4^  per  cent. 
•''  Appendix,  p.  425,  and  as  to>year  1900  the  Beport  of  the  Company  for  that  year., 
'■f  Report  of  the  London  jind  India  Dock  Company  for  the  year  ending  31st  Docepiber^  190J. 
With  the  exception  of  the  dividend  pa^d  by  the  East  and  West  India  yock^Company  in  .189^ 
and  the  dividend  paid  by  the  London  and  India  I)ock  Company  in'  1901,  j^ll  the 
dividends  (it  is  stated  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Company)  have  been  paid  free  of  income-tHx. 
In  1900,  this  vas,  in  the  case  of  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company,  equal  to,  an 
additional  dividend  of  25.  Sd  per  cent.     (Information  supplied  by  Secretary  to  the  Company.)     , 
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their  joint  interests  and  the  intarasts  of  the  trade  of  the  Port  would  be 
promoted  by  kn  amalgamation  of  the  Companies,  and  in  1^64  Jt  wa^ 
decided  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  amalgamate  the  midertakihgs. 
Thi&  Sm-rey  Commercial  Dock. Act  (27  Vict,  c  31),  which,  incorporated 
the  two  companies  under  the  name  of  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock 
Company,  and  consolidated  their  previous  Acts,  was  passed  in  the  Session 
of  1864.  Powers  were  given  under  this  Act,  i7iter  dlial  to  increase  fHe 
capital  of  the  Company,  to  acquire  additional  lands,  and  to  execute  various 
new  works,  including  a  communication  ship  lock  between  the  Lavender 
Pond  of  the  Commercial  Dock  and  the  Stave  Dock  of  the  Surrey.  Docks. 

149. 'These  docksare  of  the  following  area^ : —  .      - 

Area  inside  Company's  boundaries 
Canal  premises  ajid  othBr  property 
Water  area  -  .  .  , 
Water  area  -        -        -        - 

The  docks  are  conveniently  close  to  the  centres  of  .business.  They  are 
much  used  by  the  traders  in  timber,  wood  goods  and  grajin,  and  are  furnished 
with  large  timber  sheds  and  grain  warehouses-  The  pf-emises  of  \the  South 
Metropolitai;!  Gas  Company  are  ^rituated  upon  the  Canal,  and  large  supplies 
of  coal  are  brought  to  the  docks  by  ships  for  the  use  of  tliat  Company. 

150.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  ships 
entering  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  for  the  three  years  ending  31st 
DecOTiber,  1901^>— .    ' ...  •  rv 


a. 
'370 

r. 
0 

0 

■    81 

0 

0 

-deep     102 
shallow      63 

2 

3 
14 

1774i 


Surrey 
Commerefad 
Docks.  .: 


NuTnber  of  Shipe.    ^    NBt  registered  Tannage. 


'>v  * 


1^89  :  1900, 


1,274  !  1,466 

1 


■  UQl 


,1899 


.   < 


I , 


Avera^.ToDs 

per  Ship. 

«        i        .♦,  •  • 


,  1900 


1901 


1,363 


907,347  '1,076,5181,018,349 


1899  ,  1900     1901 


>      * 


712 


734       747 


Tonnage  of    . 
largest  ludividual 

Ship  which 
entered  the  Docks. 


1899 


1900     1901 


2,811 


2,426 


2,542    ' 


Malcolm  1742 


151.  Subsequently  to  the  amalgamation  m  1864  the  system  of  this.  Dock 
Company  has  been  greatly  altered  and  extended.  A'  new  dock,  known  as 
thd  Uanada  Dock,  1,508  feet  in  length  by  454  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  water 
area  of  lof  acres,  was  constructed  and  opened  in  November,  1876.  Fow 
grain  warehouses  have  been  erected,  having  together  a  storage  capacity  of  # 
168,000  qrs.  To  provide  under-cover  accommodation  tor  wood  goods  the 
Company  have  built  twenty-three  blocks  of  sheds,  covering  an  area  of 
46  acres,  and  having  a  storage  capacity  of  61,500  standards,  or  202,850  loads. 

There  has  since  1864  been  a  capital  expenditure  of  £484,914  upon  these 
last-mentioned  works.  In  1894  an  Act  was  passed  authorising  the  Company  App.,  \ 
to   alter  and   extend  their  works,   and   to   raise  further  capital.      Tnese 
extensions  comprise  the  constniction  of  a  new  dock,  new  locks  and  other 
improvements.^  • . 

*See  Mr.  Davison's  Report,  Appendix  D.,  page  174;;^o*^. 

'Appendix,  p.    198  and  subsequent  information  supplied  to    the  Company.     In   comparing 
this  table  ai^d  that  in  paragraph  154  with  the  table  in  paragraph  13G,it  diould  be  noticed  that  the  - 
last  mentioned  table  refers  to  ships  entering  with  cargo  from  foreign  and  colonial  portff. 

'  The  following  statement :hafi  been  made  ivi  a  letter  addressed  on  the  J14th  March,  1902,  'by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Surrey  Gommercial'  Dock  Company  to '  the  Secretary  of  the    Boynb 
Commission  : — "  Particulars  of  the  Dock  Extension  works  now  in  progress  are  pet  out  in  the 
evidence  given  before.the  Boyal  Commission,  on  behalf  of  the  Company^  by  Mr.  Wi  F.  Maleolm 
{see  Minuteaof  Evidence  of  the  30th  NoremWr,  1900,  page  ^4' 'No.  1742 V     Owing  to  enginefos-  i 
ing  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  the  works,  and  have  involved  i^  modification  of . 
the  original  |)lans  for  the  construction  of  the  Entrance  Lock,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  .witb 
accuracy,  the?  total  t;ost  of  these  works.  'The  Company  have  already  spent  about  £700,000 
includedAA  the 'present  capital  of  the  OotnjpjtAy,^)  as  above  stUMdi'iand  dt  is'^.antioiplited.^thatia^ 
further  expenditure  of  X2Q0,0Q0  wiii  h^.  required  to  eomplete  the  work^  and  ipr<ivide  ^be-. 
necessary,  e<}uipmentJor  the  dock, ,   To  ^  meet  this  expenditure  th9^  Company  .  h^ve,  borrowif^. 
powers  to  the  extent  of  £108,000,  which,  at  the  price  obtained  for  the  last  issue  of  Debeiiture 
Stock,  would  realise  £140,400,  and  it  is  assumed  that  this,  in  addition  to  an  amount  ot  £70,000 
in  hand,  may  suffice  to  complete  the  works." 
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152.  The  following  Balance  Sheet  of.  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Com- 
pany is  extracted  from  the  Company's  Report  for  the  year  ending  31st 
December,  1901  : — 


Dr. 


Balance  Sheet,  31st  December,  1901. 


Cr. 


To  Capital,  viz. :—  £  *.  d. 

Ordinary  Stock-  -  1,353,814  -  - 

Prefer,  noe  stock  A  -  154,000  -  - 

Do.  B  -  199,000  -  - 

Da.  C  -      49,000  -  - 

Do.  D  .  100,000  -  - 

Do.  E  .  131,290  -  - 

Debentui-e  Stock  •  240,000  -  - 


$,  d. 


To  Sundry  Creditors         -         .        •       • 

To  Profit  and  Loss:— 

Balance  at  Credit  of  that  Account 


.after  paying  Dividends  in  1001 


£. 


£       8,  d. 
By   Docks,    Warehouses, 
Canal,  Land,  &c.,  as  per 
last  Account  -        -        -  2,433,788  18    1 


By  New  Works  and  0ut« 
Hiy«m  New  Bxtension  • 


128,708  18  3 


s,  di 


2,227,104    -    - 
74,586  15  11 


439,837     1    6 


2,741,527  17    5 


By  Sundry  Debtors  .        •        .       . 

By  Treasury  Bills  £10,000 

By  Cash  at  Bankers,  in  hand,  and  on 
deposit - 


£. 


2,562,497  16  4 

93,737  6  1 

9,916  3  4 

75,376  11  8 


2,741,527  17    5 


The  Revenue  Accoimt  of  the  Company,  as  given  in  the  same  Report,  for  the  years 

1900  and  1901  is  a^  follows  :— 


Dr. 


Cr. 


To  Dock  Expenses,  viz.  :— 

1900. 
£        s.    d. 

1901. 
£        s. 

d. 

By  Dock  Earnings,  viz. : — 

1900. 
£       s.    d. 

1901. 
£       s.   d. 

On  Wood  Department    - 
„  Warehouse  do. 

120,211    6    4 
43,343    8    2 

146,015    2 
53,052    2 

10 
8 

On  Wood  Department     - 

237,677  14    7 

285,981  12 

„  Dockage      do. 

4,950    7    9 

4,927  11 

11 

„  Warehouse  do. 

69,579  14    8 

83,581    4 

Charges  •        •        •        - 

Renairs,    Mndding    and 
Special  Works     - 

20,348    4  10 
25,462  10    1 

23,479  12 
39,534  10 

9 
3 

„  Dockage      do. 

62,375    6  10 

56,396    5 

369,532  16    1 

214,315  16    2 

267,009    0 

5 

425,958    2    2 

To  C  ;nal  Expenses 

2,694  19  11 

2,897    0 

3 

1,  Rates  aod  Taxes 

28,326    0    3 

29,597  16 

6 

,,  Management  and  Salaries 

34,848  10    7 

36,399    5 

9 

„  Law  Charges,  Audit,  fto. 

991    8    6 

1,194    4 

7 

By  Canal  Earnings         • 

16,681  15    1 

15,691    5  U 

281,176  15    4 

337,097    7 

§ 

. 

To  Balance- 

„  Rents        .       •       -       . 

9,424    3    2 

11,174  15  la 

Carried  to  Profit  and  Loss 
Aooount,     beixig     Net 
Profir  for  the  Year    - 

114,461  19    0 

115,726  16 

5 

« 

£ 

. « 

395,638  14    4 

£ 

395,638  14    4 

452,824    3  11 

452,824    3  11 

The  dividend  declared  for  the  year  ending  31st  December  1901  on  the 
Ordinary  Stock  was  5  per  cent  During  the  two  preceding  years  a  dividend 
of  6Z,  per  cent,  and  a  bonus  of  1/.  per  cent,  had  been  paid.^ 

153.  It  will  be  observed  that  out  of  the  revenue  for  the  vear  1901  the 
sum  of  £15,691  was  derived  from  canal  earnings,  and  £11,174  from  rents  of 
1814.  properties.  Mr.  Malcolm  said  in  his  evidence  :  **  Our  income  is  very  largely 
"  derived  from  very  valuable  fixed  properties  that  we  have.  If  that  property 
"  had  not  been  turned  into  docks  at  all,  but  had  been  left  as  it  was  we  might 
"  have  received  a  better  income  from  ground  rents  or  houses  than  we  are  now 
"  receiving  upon  the  docks.     The  fact  is,  all  our  profits  arise  in  a  great 

*  Annual  Reports  of  the  CJompany. 
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**  degree  from  the  happy  circumstance  that  our  predecessors  bought  property 
"  which  was  at  a  comparatively  very  much  less  value  in  those  days  than  it  is 
"to-day." 

jMiLLWALL  Docks. 

154.  The  Millwall  Dock  Company  was  incorporated  by  the  "Mill wall 
Canal  Wharfs  Graving  Docks  Act,  1864."  The  property  of  the  Company  is  ^^^^^^  ^76. 
situated  on  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Thames,  adjoin- 
ing the  India  Docks  on  their  south  side.  It  comprises  an  area  of  2ii3^ 
acres,  with  a  total  water  area  of  about  36  acres.  There  are  numerous  sheds, 
but  no  bonded  warehouses.  The  import  business  of  the  Company  chiefly 
consists  in  grain ;  they  also  receive  much  timber.  These  docks  are  depen- 
dent upon  a  single  entrance  lock,  450  feet  in  length,  so  that  ships  of  a  large 
class  cannot  pass  through,  except  at  high  tide,  when  both  pairs  of  gates  can 
be  open. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  ships  entering 
the  Millwall  Dock  for  the  three  years  ending  31st  December,  19UP: — 


Number  of  Ships. 

Net  Registered  Tonnage. 

Average  Tons 
per  ship. 

Tonnage  of  largest 

individual  nhip 

which  entered  the 

dock. 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1,337 

•• 

1,418 

1,411 

940,005 

1,089,119 

1,140,806 

703 

761 

808J 

4,755 

4,454 

3,365 

155.  These  docks  appear  to  have  been  much  neglected  in  the  past.^  The^ 
dock  are  now,  however,  being  provided  with  a  new  granary,  new  sheds  and 
other  equipments  for  the  timber  trade,  and  new  plant  at  a  cost  estimated 
to  amount  to  £200,000.*  This  cost  is  being  met  by  a  distinct  "  Millwall 
Dock  Equipment  Company." 

156  The  Report  of  the  Company  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1901,  Trotter  7038. 
shows  that  its  stocks  then  stood  as  follows: — 


Ordinary  Stock 
Do. 


Authorised. 


Received. 


Act  1864 


Do. 


5  per  cent.  Preference  Stock 
4J  per  cent.  Preference  Stock 


}} 


)) 


a 


}} 


1879 
1887 


1866 


1882 


New  5  per  cent.  Preference  Stock        -    „     18^7 
5  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock,  Acts  1864  to  1882 


4  per  cent. 


ditto 


Act  1887 


£ 
510,000 

90,000 

100,000 

490,000 

250,000 

200,000 

443,467 

100,000 


JB2, 183,457 


£ 
509,700 

90,000 

51,000 

490,000 

250,000 

200,000 

443,457 

00,000 


£2,094,157 


Unissued. 


£ 
300 


49,000 


40,000 


£89,300 


^  Duckham  977  and  information  as  to  years  1900  and  1901,  subsequently  supplied  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Company.    See  also  note  to  paragraph  149. 

*  Bee  Mr.  Davison's  Report,  Appendix  D.,  page  151,  posl. 

'In  a  letter  dated  the  13th  March  1902  and  ^dressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Millwall  Dock  Company  has  made  the  following  statement  with  regard  to  these 
works  :— "  The  cost  is  being  met  through  the  medium  of  the  Equipment  Company,  which  Company 
has  entered  into  an  Agreement  with  the  Dock  Company  to  provide  the  necessary  buildings  and 
plant  on  land  leased  to  them  by  the  Dock  Company,  the  land  being  re-let  to  the  Dock  Company, 
together  with  the  buildings  and  plants  etc.,  at  a  rental  equal  to  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
whole  of  the  capital  outlay.  The  Millwall  Dock  Equipment  Company  has  raised  the  whole  of  the 
capital  required  for  present  purposes  by  the  issue  of  £  1 25,000  4 J  per  cent.  First  Mortgage 
Debenture  Stock  and  £75,000  being  75  per  cent,  of  the  10,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £10  each.^' 
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The  total  market  value  of  the  different  stocks  was  estimated  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Company,  when  he  gave  his  evidence  in  November,  1900, 
to  be  £1,567,851.  The  actual  expenditure  upon  the  property  appears  to 
have  been  about  £330,000  short  of  the  capital  actually  subscribed,  inasmuch 
as  £100,000  was  originally  paid  as  commission  for  issuing  and  guaranteeing 

1130.  the   capital,   and  £230,000  of  the  capital  was  improperly  distributed  as 

1132.  dividends. 

157.  The  income  of  this  Company  for  the  year  ending  31st  December, 
1899,  was  £222,284,  and  its  expenditure  was  £191,023.^  The  Company  has 
to  pay  £24,572  as  interest  on  debentures,  so  that,  after  setting  aside  a 
sum  for  special  dredging,  a  small  sum  only  was  left  for  distribution  among 
holders  of  first  preference  stock.  The  accounts  of  the  Company  show, 
however,  that  there  was  a  rapid  increase  of  business  during  the  two 
following  years  ending  31st  December,  1901.  The  total  income  for  the  year 
1900  was  £260,018,  and  the  total  expenditure  £226,702.  For  the  year  1901 
the  total  income  was  £293,570,  and  the  total  expenditure  £249,020.* 

It  appears  from  the  statements  made  in  the  annual  Reports  of  the  Com- 
pany that  this  increase  of  shipping  and  business  was  largely  due  to  the  loading 
of  transports  with  stores  for  the  war  in  South  Africa.  It  should  be  noted 
that,  before  this  exceptional  business  began,  this  Company  were  able  to  do 
little  more  than  pay  the  interest  on  debenture  stock. 

Other  Docks. 

Glass, '3691.  ^^g    Under  the  Kegent's  Canal  Act,  1812,  a  Company  was  formed  for 

the  purpose  of  making  a  navigable  canal  from  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  in 
Paddington  to  the  Thames  at  Limehouse,  and  their  powers  included  the 
right  to  maintain  a  basin  and  channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  so  as  to 
allow  ships  to  lie  in  the  basin.  The  property  of  the  Company  now  consists 
of  the  Limehouse  Dock,  a  little  more  than  two  miles  below  London  !&idge, 
the  Regent's  Canal  and  the  Hertford  Union  Canal,  and  the  Brent  Water 

Glass,  3592.  Reservoir  at  Hendon.     The  business  of  the  Company  largely  consists  in  the 

distribution  by  their  canal  of  coal  and  timber  brought  by  sea  to  London, 
and  in  this  and  other  respects  the  main  work  of  the  dock  consists  in  feeding 
the  canal.     The  dock  has  a  water  area  of  about  ten  acres. 

The  Great  Eastern,  Great  Northern,  Midland,  Great  Central,  and  London 
and  North  Western  Railways  have  goods  termini  on  the  banks  of  the  canal. 

The  Company  have  spent  considerable  sums  upon  their  dock,  which  a]^ears 
to  be  in  good  condition.* 

159.  The  following  minor  docks  or  wharves  belong  to  various  railway 
sCiompanies,  namely : — 

Brentford  Dock,  belonging  to  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company. 

X^helsea  Dock,   belonging    to   the   West   London  Extension  Railway 
Company. 

Poplar  Dock,  belonging  to  the  Midland  Railway  Company. 

Deptford  Dock,  belonging  to  the  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
Railway  Company. 

The  Poplar  Dock  (North  London  Railway)  is  on  a  larger  scale.  It  was 
originally  a  reservoir  or  timber  pond  belonging  to  the  East  and  West  India 
Dock  Company,  and  connected  by  a  canal  with  Blackwall  Basin.  It  has 
no  independent  entrance  from  the  Thames.     This  property,  together  with 

^  App.  534.  The  figures  stated  in  the  Appendix  have  subsequently  been  rectified  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Company,  who  has  given  an  explanation  of  a  slight  difference. 

^  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  company  for  the  years  1899,  1900, 
1901. 

See  Mr.*  Davison's  Report,  Appendix  D.,  page  134,  po^. 
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land  on  which  a  station  has  been  built,  is  leased  by  the  Dock  Company  to 
the  North  London  Railway  Company  for  a  term  of  999  years  from  the  year  Baggallay, 
1850,  at  a  rent  of  £1,200  a  year  and  half  the  wharfage  dues  to  be  received  ^^^-^7. 
by  the  lessees.     The  water  area  of  the  dock  which  has  been  constructed  Dunn  1 1566. 
on  the  site  is  7^  acres.     The  capital  expended  upon  the  dock  is  stated  to 
be  £135,733.     The  Poplar  Dock,  though  not  capable  of  receiving  large  ships, 
receives  a  large  number  of  small  vessels ;  the  railway  is  in  communication  116I6. 
with   other  great  railway   lines,  and  the  company  transacts  through   it  a 
trade  of  considerable  value. 

160.  The  Limehouse  Dock,  which  is  practically  the  mouth  of  a  canal, 
and  the  Poplar  and  other  railway  docks  fall  into  a  category  difiFerent  from 
that  of  the  large  public  docks  previously  mentioned.  They  may  be  regarded 
as  riverside  terminal  stations.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  further  refer  to 
.  them,  or  include  them  in  the  proposals  which  we  shall  make  in  the  last  part 
of  this  Report. 


Necessary  Expenditure  upon  Docks  and  Reasons  of  Difficulties  in 

Providing  Adequate  Funds. 

161.  The  Chairman  of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company,  in  his 
evidence,   roughly  estimated  at   "  two   or  three  millions  "  the  expenditure 

upon  the  docks  of  the  Company,  which  would  be  ''  necessary  for  meeting  ycott  5626. 
all  the  dock  requirements  of  the  Port  on  very  moderate  terms."     In  other 
words,  he  thought  that  two  or  three  millions  would  be  barely  sufficient  for 
that  purpose.     The  works  which  he  considered  to  be  immediately  necessary 
were : — 

(1)  An    extension    of  the    Albert    Dock    upon   land   adjoining    the 

existing  dock  held  by  the   Company  for  this  purpose.     The  ^^^^'• 
engineer's  estimate  for  this  work  was  £1,500,000,  but  in  Mr. 
Scott's  opinion  it  would  be   advisable  **to  go  on  a  basis   of 
£2,000,000 ; " 

(2)  The  construction  at  some  of  the  existing  docks  of  new  quays,  new  5662. 

entrances  or  passages,  dredging  operations,  the  erection  of  new 
grain  silos,  and  accommodation  for  refrigerated  meat,  the 
acquisition  of  new  tugs,  and,  generally,  increased  plant. 

In  the  remoter  distance,  and  not  included  in  the  estimate  of  "two  or 
three  millions,"  lies,  in  Mr.  Scott's  opinion,  another  great  work.  "  To-day,"  5663. 
he  said,  "we  find  that  Tilbury  is  "practically  full,  and,  if  the  trade  of 
^'  London  goes  on  developing  in  the  coming  ten  years  as  it  has  done  in  the 
"past,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into 
"  consideration  an  extension  of  Tilbury  Dock  as  large  as  that  of  the  Albert 
*'  Dock  which  we  now  contemplate." 

162.  We  have  endeavoured,  upon  all  the  evidence  before  us,  and 
assisted  by  surveys  and  confidential  estimates  made  for  us  by  Mr.  R. 
C.  H.  Davison,  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  total  cost  (1)  of 
bringing  into  a  good  state  of  repair  the  properties  belonging  to  the 
London  and  India,  Surrey  Commercial,  and  Millwall,  Dock  Companies; 
(2)  of  eflFecting  such  improvements  as  would  be  requisite  in  order  to  bring 
the  existing  docks  of  these  Companies  to  a  degree  of  efficiency  which 
would  meet  the  needs  of  the  Port,  assuming  that  the  river  channels  are 
deepened  and  enlarged  in  the  way  which  we  have  recommended  ;  and  (3)  of 
making  the  proposed  extension,  or  new  dock,  near  the  Royal  Albert  Dock. 

163.  We  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  total  cost  of  these  works 
cannot  be  safely  estimated  at  less  than  £4,500,000.  We  think  that  an 
expenditure  of  this  amount,  apart  from  any  later  extension  at  Tilbury  or 
elsewhere,  \yill  have  to  be  made  within  the  next  few  years,  if  the  Port 
of  London  is  to  be  restored  to  its  proper  position.  These  works  should 
proceed  concurrently  with  the  deepening  of  the  river. 
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We  desire  to  add  that  the  above  estimate  has  been  arrived  at  upon 
consideration  of  the  best  materials  available  to  us,  but  that  it  should 
be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  the  Dock  Companies  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  testing  by  cross-examination  or  otherwise  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Davison's 
report.  Hence,  it  will  be  understood,  our  estimate  is  provisional  only, 
and  is  advanced  with  the  reserve  to  the  Dopk  Companies  of  full  power 
hereafter  to  submit  their  own  estimates. 

164.  The  London  and  India  Docks  Company,  as  we  have  shown  from  the 
evidence  of  their  Chairman,  fully  admit  the  need  of  very  considerable 
works,  and  profess  entire  willingness  to  carry  them  out,  if  they  had  the 
means  to  do  so.  They  are  prevented  from  doing  so,  they  allege,  by  their 
poverty  alone,  and  by  the  practical  exhaustion  of  their  power  to  raise 
further  capital  upon  a  revenue  which  is  inadequate  to  secure  a  fairly 
good  return  to  the  whole  of  the  existing  capital.  The  attempt  made 
by  the  company  in  the  year  1900  to  obtain  from  Parliament  powers  to 
raise  an  increased  revenue  by  dues  on  all  goods  and  lighters  entering  the 
docks,  with  a  view  to  raising  more  capital,  was  the  cause  of  the  proceedings 
which  led  to  the  institution  of  the  present  inquiry. 

165.  It  seems,  at  first  sight,  strange  that  the  revenue  of  the  London 
and  India  Docks  Company  should  not  have  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
immense  increase  in  the  sea-borne  trade  of  London,  of  which  their  Com- 
pany has  had  a  full  and  increasing  share.  The  increase  of  trade  is  shown 
by  the  following  statistics  of  shipping  entering  the  Port  and  docks  with 
cargo.  ^  They  refer  to  foreign  and  colonial  trade  only,  because  the  statistics 
of  coastwise  trade,  having  been  collected  on  difierent  principles  in  different 
years,  are  misleading. 


Port  of  London. 

The  Docks  of  London. 

The  Docks  of  the  London 
and  India  Docks  Company. 

Year. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Eate  of 
Increase. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Rate  of 
Increase. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Bate  of 
Increase. 

]  889 

10,493 

7,360,213 

4,289 

4,459,046 

2,238 

2,838,981 

— 

1890 

10,343 

7,532,174 

2-3 

4,298 

4,652,267 

4-3 

2,222 

3,007,976 

5-9 

1891 

9,965 

7,446,776 

M 

4,230 

4,697,171 

5-3 

2,235 

3,181,485 

12-6 

1892       - 

10,106 

7,672,216 

4-2 

4,210 

4,914,157 

10-2 

2,315 

3,454,114 

21-7 

1893     .  . 

9,841 

.7,660,202 

4-0 

4,022 

4,828,901 

8-3 

2,151 

3,303,270 

16-3 

1894       - 

10,224 

8,176,817 

HI 

4,177 

5,184,476 

16-2 

2,236 

3,520,674 

24-0 

1895 

10,084 

8,352,345 

13-4 

4,105 

5,159,015 

15-7 

2,225 

3,517,553 

23-8 

1896       - 

10,772 

8,813,752 

19-7 

4,453 

5,441,158 

22-2 

2,549 

3,788,848 

33-4 

1897       - 

10,734 

8,957,104 

21-7 

4,428 

5,668,849 

27-1 

2,677 

4,102,433 

44-4 

1898       - 

11,119 

9,285,980 

261 

4,586 

5,772,429 

29-4 

2,743 

4,224,312 

48-7 

1899       . 

10,868 

9,244,593 

25-6 

4,529 

5,813,376 

30-3 

2,800 

4,281,389 

50-8 

1900       - 

10,847 

9,380,514 

27-4 

4,633 

5,926,002 

32-9 

2,792 

4,311,484 

51-9 

1901 

11,155 

9,800,306 

33-2 

4,766 

6,389,795 

43-3 

2,882 

4,737,744 

66-9 

166.  In  1889  the  docks  of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company  received 
38  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage,  with  cargo,  entering  the  Port  of  London  in 
the  foreign  and  colonial  trade.    In  1901  they  received  48  per  cent.     During 


^  App.  236  and  454,  and  information  as  to  the  last  two  years  was  supplied  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  London  and  India  Dock  Company. 
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the  same  years  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  total  tonnage  of  coastwise  A.pp.,  p.  451 
vessels  using  these  docks. 

While  there  was  between  the  year  1889  and  the  year  1901  an  increase  of 
^6  per  cent,  in  the  tonnage  in  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  entering  the 
xlocks    of    this   Company   with    cargo,    the    gross  revenue    derived    from 
the  docks  only  increased  from  £1,628,668  in  1889  to  £1,931,765  in  1901,  ^^^"""^^tije 
that  is  to  say,  by  about  18  per  cent.  paragrap 

167.  On  behalf  of  the  Company  the  following  explanations  have  been  given 
to  account  for  the  fact  that,  with  docks  used  for  the  most  part  to  their 
maximum  power,  and  with  an  increasing  trade,  the  revenue  has  for  many 
years  been  insufficient  to  permit  either  the  payment  of  adequate  dividends 
upon  ordinary  stock,  or  the  raising  of  large  sums  of  new  capital  for 
improvements.  The  company  allege  that  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  compelled  to  work  do  not  allow  them  to  earn  an  adequate 
income.     Their  income  is  derived  from  three  chief  sources,  viz.  : — 

(1)  From  the  tonnage  dues  which  they  are  authorised  to  levy,  up  to  a. 

certain  maximum,  upon  shipping  entering  the  docks. 

(2)  From  dock  dues  up  to  a  certain  maximum  upon  goods  landed  upon, 

or  loaded  from,  their  quays,  and 

(3)  From  warehousing. 

6026. 

168.  Mr.  Scott  gave  the  following  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  the  London 
and  India  Docks  Company  did  not,  when  he  gave  his  evidence,  charge  ships 
the  legal  maximum  of  l.<?.  6d.  per  registered  ton.  Up  to  the  year  1889  the 
still  divided  companies  were  waging  a  competitive  war  and  had  to  keep 
their  rates  low  to  attract  ships.  In  1889  under  the  Working  Union  Act 
the  companies  came  together,,  but  were  still  bound  by  certain  agreements 
with  some  of  the  shipping  companies.  When  these  agreements  had 
expired,  the  united  Company  were  free  to  make  a  charge,  and  the  temptation 

to  do  so  was  great.     Mr.  Scott  stated  that  if  the  London  and  India  Docks  5651. 
Company  were  to  raise  their  tonnage  dues  on  ships  by  6d  per  ton  to  the 
legal  maximum   this  step  would  produce  £100,000  a  year,    and    that  if,  5597. 
instead  of  allowing  ships  to  be  free  of  rent  for  four  weeks,  the  company 
charged,  as  they  were  entitled,  to  do,  a  rent  of  2d.  a  week  per  ton  from 
the  date  of  entrance,  they  coukl  raise  a  further  large  sum. 

These  steps,  however,  Mr.  Scott  said  the  Company  were  ''loth  to  take,"  5597. 
because  they  believed  that  ''  the  lower  the  charges  on  shipping  can  be  kept 
^'the  greater  will  be  the  advantage  to  the  Port."  Notwithstanding  this 
consideration  the  Company,  within  eight  months  from  the  date  of  this 
evidence,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1902,  imposed  the  further  charge  of 
€rf,  per  ton  on  ships  entering  the  docks.  This  step  has  been  taken  in 
opposition  to  an  important  expression  of  opinion  by  shipowners  '  against 
any  increase  in  dues  on  shipping. 

169.  With  regard  to  the  second  source  of  income,  that  from  dues  upon 
^oods  landed  upon  their  quays,  the  case  of  the  London  and  India  Docks 
Company,  which  is  also  in  this  respect  the  case  in  some  degree  of  the  other 

dock  companies,  has  been  stated  before  us  at  great  length.     They  allege  that  ^^**  ^^®'^- 
from  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  of  the  goods  which  pass  through  pr    ,   >• 
the  docks  they  now  receive  no  profits  at  all,  or  at  most  a  low  rent  paid  ^*"*y  ^^^^* 
for  the  tenaporary  use  of  the  quays.     They  say  that  during  the  last  twenty 
years  the  proportion  of  goods  on  which  the  companies  receive  no  dues  has 
constantly  increased. 

To  make  this  matter  intelligible,  it  is  necessary  to  sta  te  shortly  the  custom 
prevailing  at  the  Port  of  London. 

170.  Import  and  export  goods  in   the  docks  either  pass  through  the  Hardy  11651 
hands  of  the  dock  companies,  or  are  loaded  from  or  delivered  to  lighters 
overside,  or  are  dealt  with  on  what  are  called  "  overside  "  conditions  (see 

if^fra  paragraph  172).  In  the  first  case  they  are  subject  to  statutory 
dues  which  up  to  certain  maximum  rates  the  dock  companies  have  power 
to  levy. 
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Import  goods   in   this   case   are   either  warehoused  by   the   companies 

themselves,  or  are  delivered  by  them   direct  to  the  consignees.      Only  a 

minor  proportion  of  the  goods 'which  pass  through  the  docks  are,  however, 

Hardy  6906.         dealt  with  in  this  way.     It  is  estimated  by  the  London  and  1  ndia  Docks 

Company  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  cargo  loaded  into  ships  in  tlie  docks 
is  brought  alongside  in  lighters,  and  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  cai^o 
discharged  in  the  docks  is  taken  away  in  the  same  manner  by  the  consignees. 
In  consequence  of  the  statutory  exemptions  in  the  Dock  Acts  securing  to 
lighters  the  free  use  of  the  waters  of  the  docks  the  companies  obtain  no 
revenue  from  dues  on  goods  so  brought  in  and  taken  out.  These 
observations  apply  not  only  to  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company^ 
but  to  the  other  dock  companies  of  London. 

171.  At  Liverpool  and  other  large  ports  the  duties  of  the  shipowner  end 
when  he  has  discharged  the  goods  over  the  ship's  side.  The  cost  of  sorting 
and  taking  delivery  of  goods  falls  upon  the  consignees.     From  the  point  of 

Sutherland  1997.    view  of  tne  shipowner  this  is  unquestionably  the  best  system,  because  it 

enables  him  most  quickly  to  get  rid  of  his  cargo,  take  in  a  new  cargo,  and 
depart.  The  custom  of  the  port  of  London,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  the 
shipowner's  contract  does  not  end  until  actual  delivery  has  been  taken 
by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  consignees,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  con- 
signee is  ready  to  take  delivery  in  the  time  from  the  report  of  the  ship 
expressed  in  the  bill  of  lading  or  agreement,  and,  in  default  of  agreement^ 
not  later  than  72  hours  from  the  report. 

Hardy  6905.  Certain  North  American  lines  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  bill  of 

lading  which  makes  the  sorting  and  re-delivery  fall  upon  the  consignee,  and 
so  overrides  the  London  custom.  With  this  exception,  the  cost  of  sorting 
the  goods  and  delivering  them  to  their  respective  consignees  falls  in  London 
upon  the  shipowner. 

Hardy  6905.  172.  Shipowners  can  sort  goods  on  deck  in  the  docks  and  deliver  t£em 

overside  to  lighters  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  consignees.  In  this 
case  no  payment  whatever  is  made  to  the  dock  companies.  But  with  large 
and  mixed  cargoes  this  process  is  impossible,  or,  at  least,  involves 
intolerable  delays.  The  larger  shipping  companies  have  therefore  entered 
into  arrangements  with  the  dock  companies  by  which  all  the  goods,  or 
the  great  bulk  of  them,  are  discharged  on  to  the  quays  and  there  sorted 
and  delivered   into  the   barges   of  the   consignees.^     Goods   in   this   case 

Hardy  6905.  ^^q   ij^ld   to   be  delivered  upon   "  overside  conditions,"  paying    no    dock 

dues,   and   the  consignee  (subject  to  the  condition,   under  Section  493  of 

the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  of  being  there  within  a  limited  number 

^^ ' '  of  hours  after  the   ship's  report)  can  claim  delivery  of  them  into  his  barge, 

exactly  as  if  the  quay  were  a  part  of  the  ship's  deck. 

173.  The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (section  493  (4) )  embodies  a  provision- 
that  '4f  any  goods  are,  for  the  purpose  of  convenience  in  assorting  the 
'*  same,  landed  at  the  wharf  where  the  ship  is  discharged,  and  the  owner  of 
'*  the  goods  at  the  time  of  that  landing  has  made  entry  and  is  ready  and 
*'  offers  to  take  delivery  thereof,  and  to  convey  the  same  to  some  other  wharf 
'*  or  warehouse,  the  goods  shall  be  assorted  at  landing,  and  shall,  if  demanded, 
*'  be  delivered  to  the  owner  thereof  within  twenty-four  hours  after  assortment  ; 
'*  expense  of  and  consequent  on  that  landing  and  assortment  shall  be  borne 
''  by  the  shipowner." 

174.  Reference  has  been  made  in  paragraph  171  to  the  important  exception 
established  by  some  shipping  lines  trading  to  London  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  the  rule  that  the  cost  of  assortment  and  delivery  of 
goods  to  their  owner  falls  in  London  upon  the  shipowner.  The  "  Londoa 
clause "  in  the  bill  of  lading  used  by  these  North  American  lines  was  first 
introduced  in  the  year  1888. 

Apr  p.  493.  xhe  Bill  of  Lading  in  question  contains  a  special  "  London  Clause,"  of 

which  the  material  part  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  steamer-owners  shall,  at  their  option,  be  entitled  to  land  the  goods 

within  mentioned  on  the  quays,  or  to  discharge  them  in  crafts  hired  by 

— ' —     ^^~'—  ■    '  

'  See  pari  graph  178  infra. 
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"  them,  immediately  on  arrival,  and  at  consignee's  risk  and  expense,  the 
**  steamer  owners  being  entitled  to  collect  the  same  charges  on  goods 
"entered  for  landing  at  the  docks  as  on  goods  entered  for  delivery  to 
lighters.  Consignees  desirous  of  conveying  their  goods  elsewhere  shall, 
on  making  application  to  the  steamer's  agents  or  to  the  dock  company 
**  within  72  hours  after  steamer  shall  have  reported,  be  entitled  to  delivery 
"  into  consignee's  lighters  at  the  following  rates,  to  be  paid  with  the  freight 
^'  of  the  steamer's  agents  against  release,  or  to  the  dock  company  if  so  directed 
"by  the  steamer's  agents." 

The  Bill  of  Lading  then  states  the  rates  in  question,  with  special  pro- 
visions as  to  discharge  of  grain.  These  charges  now  amount  to  Is.  9d.  per 
ton  upon  most  articles. 

The  effect  of  the  "  London  Clause  "  practically  is  to  introduce  the  Liver- 
•pool  custom  so  far  as  regards  the  cost  of  sorting  and  delivering  the  goods,    ^^  ' 
since  the  cost  falls  upon  the  consignees  from  the  time  when  the  goods  are 
put  upon  the  quay. 

175.  The  question  has  been  raised  in  the  Law  Courts  whether  these 
clauses  in  the  Bill  of  Lading  are  valid  in  view  of  the  custom  of  the  Port 
of  London,  and  of  the  provisions  of  section  493  (4)  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act.  The  validity  of  the  clause  has  been  sustained  by  the  Courts 
on  the  groimd  that  shippers  of  goods  who  accept  the  Bill  of  Lading  contract 
themselves  out  of  both  the  custom  of  the  Port  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Statute.^ 

It  is,  however,  alleged  by  traders  that  this  form  of  agreement  has  been  qqIjIj^^^jj  9229 
practically  forced  upon  owners   of  goods  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
shipping   lines   above   referred   to,  and  that    merchants  have    thus   been  Stewart  9981. 
deprived  of  the  right  of  free  delivery.     Witnesses  expressed  the  view  that  Kingsford  10081. 
the  special  charge  was  detrimental  to  trade,  and  that  it  would  be  preferable  R^ffey  10019. 
that  the  cost  of  sorting  and  delivering  goods  should  be  included  in  general 
freight. 

176.  On  the  other  hand  ship  owners  expressed  their  approval  of  the  "London  Sutherland  2060. 
Clause"  on  the  grounds  that  it  facilitated  the  quick  discharge  of  cargo,  and  Anderson  2143 
that  the  owner  of  goods  ought  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  sorting.     Mr.  Scott  Scott,  5597. 
pointed  out  that  notwithstanding  this  arrangement,  or  perhaps  because  of  it, 

the  North  American  trade  had  during  recent  years  increased  far  more 
rapidly  than  any  other.  We  are  informed  that  a  Bill  is  before  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  of  America  prohibiting  the  insertion  in  Bills  of  Lading  of 
clauses  imposing  jn  the  consignee  any  charges  which  would  by  law  or  custom 
of  the  country  of  destination  fall  upon  persons  other  than  owners  of  goods. 
There  can,  in  our  opinion,  be  no  doubt  upon  one  point,  viz.,  that  the  quick 
discharge  of  cargo  is  in  the  interest  of  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  trade  of 
the  Port. 

177.  The  representatives  of  the  London  and  India  Dock  Company  claim  Scott '5589. 
that,  legally  speaking,  the  Dock  Companies  are  entitled  to  levy  statutory 

-dues  upon  all  goods  which  are  landed  on  the  quays,  even  when  immediately 
transferred  to  barges.     The  Joint  Committee  of  the  London  and  India  Dock  Scott  5727-38. 
Companies  made,  in  the  year  1896,  an  attempt  to  institute  the  system  of  a 
charge  of  6c?.  per  ton  upon  goods  so  landed  and  transferred.     This  failed, 
however,  to  obtain  the  support  of  all  the  shipowners,   who   felt  that  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  for  them  to  recover  the  charge  from  the  Sutherland  1968. 
consignees,  and  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  threatened  to  build 
rival  wharves  on  the  river.     The  Joint  Committee,  finding  themselves  unsup- 
ported  by  the  shipowners,   did  not   feel  strong  enough   to  encounter  the  Scott  5737. 
opposition  which  their  proposal  would  have  met  with  from  merchants  and 
wharfingers  and  other  riverside  interests,  and  therefore  did  not  persevere. 

178.  Although  the  London  and  India  Dock  Company  receive  no  tonnage 
<5harge  upon  goods  landed  on  the  quays  for  transfer  into  barges,  they  have 
in   many  cases   arranged  with   shipowners   to  receive  from  them  rent   or 

Borrovrman,  Phillips  and  Ca  v.  Wilson  and  Co.,  Law  Times  Koport\  1891,  pacjo  416. 
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Sutherland  1951. 
Soott  5823. 


Scott  5771. 


Scott,  5771. 


Scott,  582(V26. 


Scott  5597. 


Scott,  5597. 


payments  for  the  use  of  their  quays,  sorting  sheds,  and  hydraulic  cranes^ 
but  this  source  of  revenue  produces  an  income  far  below  that  which  they 
would  receive  from  dues  on  the  goods  thus  landed  and  dealt  with* 
Previously  to  the  year  1889  the  Dock  Companies  themselves  with  their  own 
labour  unloaded  the  goods  thus  dealt  with  from  the  ships  and  sorted  and 
delivered  them.  Under  the  custom  of  the  Port  the  shipowners  were 
charged  with  the  cost  of  this.  The  dock  labour  strike  in  1889  put  an  end  to 
this  system,  and  now  the  unloading  of  ships  and  sorting  and  delivery  of 
goods  is  for  the  most  part  done  by  the  shipowners  with  labour  directly 
employed  by  them. 

179.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  great  grievance  of  all  the  London  dock  com* 
panics  is  the  exemption  of  the  lighters  from  dues,  and  their  statutory  right  to 
enter  and  leave  the  docks  without  any  payment  in  respect  of  the  goods  which 
they  carry  off.  This  right  of  free  use  of  the  water  area  of  the  docks  has 
been  confirmed  to  the  owners  of  lighters  by  provisions  inserted  in  the  Acts 
by  which  the  original  and  all  subsequent  dock  companies  were  constituted. 
The  companies,  however,  take  up  the  position  that  these  privileges,  which 
were  not  unreasonable  under  the  circumstances  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  have 
long  ceased  to  be  so  and  have  become  a  great  injustice  to  the  companies. 
The  first  companies,  they  say,  were  secured  in  their  position  by  statutory 
monopolies  of  certain  branches  of  trade.  When  the  dock  companies  enjoyed 
such  advantages,  it  was,  they  contend,  natmral  that  the  Legislature  should 
not  only  have  given  large  money  compensations  to  persons  injured  by  the 
institution  of  the  monopolies,  but  should  have  allowed  lighters  to  enter  the 
docks  freely,  and  obtain  what  share  of  business  they  could. 

180.  The  companies  further  contend  that,  when  the  statutory  monopoliei^ 
came  to  an  end,  the  position  of  the  docks  was  still  protected  by  the  practical 
monopoly  of  the  only  bonded  warehouses  in  which  dutiable  goods,  at  a  time 
v/hen  almost  all  foreign  imports  were  dutiable,  could  be  deposited,  and  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  days  of  sailing  fleets  and  a  great  entrepdt  trade^ 
warehousing  had  a  much  more  important  relative  part  than  it  now  has. 
Therefore,  they  say,  the  Legislature,  after  the  cessation  of  the  monopolies, 
did  not  hesitate  to  continue  the  "  lighter "  exemption  clause  in  favour  of 
rivals  whose  competition  was  so  little  formidable.  Subsequently,  however,, 
the  position  has  been  changed  by  several  causes  to  the  detriment  of  the 
dock  companies  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  lighter  owners  and  wharfingers. 
One  cause  was  the  gradual  extension  by  the  Customs  Authorities,  after  the 
recommendations  of  a  Select  Committee  in  1823,  of  the  privileges  attached 
to  a  bonded  warehouse  to  many  other  warehouses  in  the  Port  and  City  of 
London.  Another  cause  was  the  extension  of  Free  Trade,  and  the  reduction 
of  dutiable  goods  to  a  small  number  of  articles.  Also,  under  modem 
conditions  of  shipping  and  commimi  cation  a  great  quantity  of  goods  are  not 
now  warehoused  at  all,  but  are  taken  straight  into  consumption. 

181.  All  these  changes,  the  companies  allege,  have  diminished  the  motives 
which  made  goods  pass  through  their  hands,  and  have  given  to  the  owners 
of  lighters  and  wharves  advantages  which  were  never  contemplated  when 
the  Acts  were  passed  containing  the  exemption  which  has  since  been 
followed  as  a  matter  of  common  form.  The  original  lighters  were  small 
barges  propelled  by  oars,  but  modern  ones  are  often  of  comparatively  large 
tonnage,  convey  a  considerable  amount  of  cargo,  and  are  most  often  towed 
by  tugs.  It  was  argued  that  an  exemption  which  may  have  been  iust  in 
the  case  of  really  light  craft,  is  not  equitable  in  respect  of  considerable 
vessels. 

182.  Our  attention  was  also  called  to  the  labour  and  expense  to  which  the 
companies  are  put  without  remuneration  in  passing  thousands  of  lighters  in 
and  out  at  entrance  locks;  to  the  loss  of  water  which  this  process  involves, 
rendering  additional  pumping  in  of  water  necessary ;  to  the  consequent 
increased  deposit  of  mud  in  the  docks  and  the  resulting  increased  expense  in 
dredging ;  to  the  crowding  and  congestion  by  barges  of  the  water  outside 
and  inside  the  docks,  and  to  other  minor  grievances  of  a  like  character. 
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Mr.  Baggallay,  who  had  been  Engineer  to  the  London  and  India  Company,  6701. 
estimated  the  cost,  direct  and  indirect,  to  which  the  company  was  put  by 
the  use  of  the  docks  by  the  barges,   as  amounting  to  £50,000  a  yeaik*. 
Complaints  of  the  same  kind  were  made  to  us  by  the  representatives  of  the 
SuiTey  Commercial  and  Mill  wall  Dock  Companies.^ 

183.  The  main  grievance  of  the  dock  companies  is,  however,  that  whereas 
the  docks  were  constructed  at  great  cost  upon  the  assumption  that  profits 
would  accrue  not  only  from  tonnage  dues  on  shipping  but  from  the  dock 
dues  on  goods,  the  effect  of  the  "free  water"  clauses  under  modern  con- 
ditions is  to  deprive  the  companies  of  such  dues  in  respect  of  three-fourths 
of  the  goods  which  enter  the  docks  as  imports  and  exports.  The  following 
table  in  proof  of  this  assertion  was  put  in  by  Mr.  Scott  on  behalf  of  the  Scott  5597. 
London  and  India  Docks  Company. 

Estimated  Tonnage  of  Imports  and  Exports  for  the  Year  1899. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Number  of  Vessels  discharging  or  loading 

2,800 

1,860 

4,660 

Net  registered  tonnage  of  ships     - 

4,281,389 

3,203,098 

7,484,487 

Estimated  tonnage  of  goods  discharged  or 
loaded 

3,946,527 

2,413,037 

6,359,664 

• 
Tonnage  of  goods  on  which  landing  or  wharfage 
charge  levied 

1,085,820 

453,431 

1,539,251 

Tonnage  of  goods  discharged  or  shipped  over- 
side on  which  the  Joint  Committee  got  no 

charge  whatever 

2,860,707 

1,959,606 

4,820,313 

The  percentage  thegoods  discharged  or  shipped 
overside  bear  to  the  total  tonnage  of  goods 
shipped  or  discharged    -        .        -        . 
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184.  The  goods  thus  diverted  from  the  quays  of  the  dock  company  are  Scott,  5715 
carried  off  by  the  lighters  to  public  and  private  warehouses,  and  by  railway 
companies  in  the  same  way  to  their  own  wharves  and  quays.     The  London 

and  India  Docks  Company  urge  that  the  right  of  the  lighters  to  use  the  ^cott,  5771. 
docks   without  payment  is   one   which  although  originally   sanctioned  by 
Parliament  has  long  ceased  to  be  justified  by  any  special  rights  or  privileges 
such  as  those  which  were  originally  possessed  by  the  companies. 

185.  The  Chairman  of  the  London  and  India  Company  said,  in  evidence :  Scott  5597. 
To  prevent  commerce  from  being  driven  away  to  other  ports,  and  to  enable 
even  the  opposing  wharfingers  to  continue  to  carry  on  their  business,  the 
Dock  Company  submit  that  the  best  and  simplest  course  is  to  free  the  docks 
from  hampering  and  unfair  restrictions,  and  so  enable  them  to  earn  a  living, 
wage,  anil  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  demands  of  commerce  as  they  arise.. 
It  is  submitted  that  lighters  should  not,  without  giving  a  return,  or  corre- 
sponding benefit  of  any  kind,  use  freehold  property  which  has  cost  millions,, 
and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  police  and  labour  systems  generally  of  the 
docks,  and  that,  too,  not  only  without  paying  rent  or  due  of  any  kind 
on  their  own  account,  but  without  paying  a  penny  on  the  goods  which 
they  are  occupied  in  diverting  at  the  dock  s  expense  from  the  dock  quays 
and  warehouses." 
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186.  Complaints  to  the  same  effect  were  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  Malcolm  1769. 
Surrey  Commercial  and  the  Millwall  Dock  Companies.  Duckham  981, 

^  See,  as  to  giieyancefi  of  these  kinds,  Scott  5597,  fiaggallaj  6703,  Malcolm,  for  Surrey 
Commercial  Dock  Company,  1740,  and  Duckham,  for  Millwall  Dock  Company,  979>81.  In 
the  preamble  to  a  Bill  of  1902,  the  London  and  India  Dock  Company  allege  th^t  in  the  year 
1900,  126,361  lighters  or  similar  craft  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  upwards  of  8,000,000 
tons  "  entered,  used,  and  departed  from  the  docks,  basins,  and  works  "  of  the  Company. 

682a.  L 
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Malcolm  1845,  The    Chairman  of  the    Surrey   Commercial   Dock   Company  put   in   a 

and  App.,  p.  200.  j^j^j^  showing  that  the  percentage  of  sawn  wood   goods  delivered  overside 

into  barges  in  the  docks  of  the  Company  to  the  total  of  those  delivered 
overside  and  landed  on  the  quays  had  increased  from  18*92  per  cent,  in 
1890  to  40-58  per  cent,  in  1899.  Mr.  Malcolm  said:— "It  is  the  general 
"  tendency  of  trade  of  all  kinds  to  endeavour  to  economise  every  charge  as 
**  much  as  possible,  and  if  a  man  having  a  private  timber  wharf  in  London 
"  finds  he  can  send  a  steamer  into  our  dock,  and  send  his  barges  for  it,  and 
"  that  we  can  charge  him  nothing  on  the  goods  that  occupy  our  docks  or 
"  on  the  barge,  it  is  naturally  to  his  interest,  instead  of  having  these  goods 
"landed  in  the  dock,  to  take  them  away  direct  from  the  ship's  side  to  his 
"  own  private  wharf  That  tendency  is  increasing  year  by  year."  He  said 
also  : — "  What  we  plead  for  is  to  be  allowed  some  compensation  in  the  shape 
"  of  a  tax  upon  the  barges  using  our  docks  for  their  own  benefit  and  not  for 
"ours,  and  on  the  goods  which  are  taken  away  loaded  in  the  barges  from 
"the  ship's  side,  for  which  at  present  we  receive  no  remuneration." 
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187.  Mr.  Duckham,  the  General  Manager  of  the  MiUwall  Dock  Company, 
stated  that  on  the  average  40,000  barges  pass  through  their  lock  every  year 
bringing  in  goods  direct  to  vessels,  or  taking  out  goods  direct  from  vessels. 
He  said  that  of  the  cargo  exported  from  MiUwall  Docks  90  per  cent,  is 
received  in  this  way,  and  that  of  the  goods  brought  into  the  dock  by  sea- 
going vessels  about  60  per  cent,  is  removed  in  this  way. 

The  Commission  has  been  supplied  by  the  MiUwall  Dock  Company  with 
the  following  table  with  reference  to  the  import  of  grain  : — 


1     Reported 
Yoar.     for  all  the 

London  Docks 

1 

Discharged 

at 
MiUwall, 

Percentage 
of  total 
Imports. 

Landed  in 

MiUwall 

Docks. 

Percentage 
of  quantity 
discharged. 

Overside  in 

MiUwall 

Dock. 

Percentage 

of  quantity 

discharged 

Overside. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

1899       9,051,000 

2,923,531 

32  per  cent. 

1,392,864 

47  per  cent. 

1,530,667 

53  per  cent. 

1900       9,285,800 

3,372,586 

36  per  cent. 

1,564,602 

46  per  cent. 

1,807,984 

54  per  cent. 

1901      10,507,500 

3,835,149 

36  J  per  cent. 

2,165,727 

56^  per  cent. 

1,669,422 

43^  per  cent. 

188.  This,  then,  is  the  position  taken  up  by  the  London  and  India  Docks 
Company,  supported  on  this  point  by  the  other  public  Dock  Companies. 
They  admit,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  their  leading  Directors,  that 
'*  it  is  unquestionably  unsatisfactory  to  have  the  docks  of  the  Port  of  London 
''  managed  by  companies  which  cannot  develop  it  as  it  should  be,  and  which 
*\  cannot  meet  the  demands  for  capital  expenditure  commensurate  with  the 
''  size  and  importance  of  the  Port."  But  they  allege  that  the  cause  of  their 
deficient  financial  vitality  is  the  drain  upon  profits,  which  should  legitimately 
come  to  them,  by  rivals  who  have  grown  under  favouring  circumstances 
from  a  position  of  toleration  on  account  of  insignificance  to  one  of  superior 
participation  in  the  general  profits  of  the  trade. 

189.  Although  the  misfortunes  of  some  of  the  dock  companies  may 
Also  to  some  extent  be  due,  as  some  adverse  witnesses  alleged,  to  rash 
and  premature  expenditure  of  capital  and  to  errors  in  administration, 
yet  we  think  that  to  a  considerable  extent  their  explanation  of  the 
causes  of  their  present  position  is  a  true  one.  They  are,  we  think,  in  these 
respects  the  victims  of  a  change  of  circumstances  which  has  dispossessed 
them  gradually  of  the  advantages  which  they  once  enjoyed  They  have 
rendered  great  services  for  a  hundred  years  to  the  Port  of  London,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  much  sympathy ;  but  when  they  ask,  as  they  do,  for 
power  to  tax  their  rivals  in  tiude  in  order  to  restore  a  lost  positioi^ 
vswous  difficulties  an^  "*v»ioot.ions  arise. 
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Proposai^  made  by  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company, 

AND  Objections. 

190.  The  East  and  West  India  Dock  Companies,  in  the  year  1855,  brought 
forward  a  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  repealing  the  exemption  clauses  in 
their  Acts  and  empowering  the  companies  to  levy  dues  upon  the  lighters 
entering  the  docks.     This  Bill  was  rejected  on  a  division  on  the  second  Scott,  5769, 
reading  by  a  majority  of  249  to  26.      Mr.  Card  well,  intervening  on  behalf  of 

the  Government  in  this  debate,  said  that  there  had  been  by  the  original 
Dock  Acts  "  what  was  known  in  law  as  a  complete  dedication  to  the  public 
"  of  the  newly-created  water  space,  in  as  far  as  lighters  were  concerned,"  and 
that  "  before  a  bargain  of  that  kind  is  altered  by  the  House  a  very  strong 
"  case  should  be  made  out  by  the  parties  concerned." 

A  further  application  of  this  kind  was  made  by  the  dock  companies  to 
Parliament  in  the  year  1900,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  power  to  levy 
dues  on  barges,  and  rates  on  goods  so  conveyed,  but  the  Bill  introduced 
was  withdrawn  upon  the  intervention  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Scott,  5626. 
Trade,  and  the  present  Commission  was  appointed.  Bills  with  the  same 
object  were  introduced  in  the  Sessions  of  1901  and  1902. 

191.  The  definite  proposals  placed  by  the  London  and    India  Docks  Scott,  5626. 
Company  before  us  were  as  follows . — 

That  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company  should  have  (1)  power  to 
charge  dues  on  barges  with  a  maximum  rate  of  4:d.  per  ton,  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  3d,  per  ton  to  produce  the  sum  of  £56,250 ;  and  (2)  power  to 
levy  dues  on  goods  estimated  ro  produce  the  sum  of  £177,833.  In  the 
consideration  of  the  above  powers  the  dock  company  expressed  themselves 
as  willing  to  agree  (1)  That  the  reasonableness  of  the  amount  of  the  charges 
on  goods  as  between  the  different  classes  of  goods  on  which  the  rate  shall 
be  levied  shall  be  subject  to  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Railway  Commissioners* 
(2)  That,  in  place  of  the  present  maximum  tonnage  dues  of  1^.  6^.  with  rent 
from  the  date  of  entrance  of  2d.  per  ton  per  week  now  authorised  as 
chargeable  on  shipping,  there  shall  be  substituted  maximum  dues  of  1^^.  -id. 
to  include  freedom  from  rent  for  four  weeks.  (3)  That  the  maximum 
dividend  to  be  paid  on  the  capital  stocks  of  the  company  shall  be  4  per 
cent,  and  that  the  surplus  shall  be  applicable  to  any  of  the  following 
purposes  only  : — (a)  The  making  good  of  the  deficiency  of  any  previous 
dividend  from  the  date  of  obtaining  the  above  mentioned  powers,  (b)  The 
redemption  of  loan  capital,  (c)  The  provision  of  a  reserve  fund  not  to 
exceed  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  nominal  amount  of  the  capital  stocks  of 
the  company,  (d)  The  reduction  of  charges  on  goods  and  shipping.  (4)^ 
The  dock  company  to  undertake  to  complete  with  all  despatch  the  proposed 
extension  to  the  south  of  the  Royal  Albert  Dock. 

192.  The  proposal  of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company  that  powers 
should  be  given  to  them  to  levy  dues  upon  lighters  and  upon  all  goods 
entering  the  docks,  was  strenuously  resisted  by  the  representatives  of  the 
public  and  private  wharves  and  warehouses  who  appeared  before  us,  and  by 
the  owners  of  lighters.  It  will  be  seen  from  paragraph  196  that  it  was  also 
opposed  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

193.  With  regard  to  the  free  water  clauses,  those  representative  witnesses  Manen  Smith, 
tu-ged  that  the  policy  of  Parliament  has  been  invariable  for  a  hundred  years,  2466. 

and  from  the  earliest  Dock  Act  to  the  latest.    They  referred  to  the  fact  that  Hart-Davis,  2567. 
vast  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  upon  the  construction  of  wharves  Scott,  5712-15. 
and  warehouses ;  they  allege  that  reliance  upon  the  free  use  of  the  dock 
waters  by  lighters  has  to  a  large  extent  been  the  motive  for  such  expenditure, 
and  they  contended  that  a  change  in  this  policy  would  have  for  a  result  a  Rogers,  8693. 
considerable  depreciation  in  the  value  of  riverside  property.     "  We  consider/'  2466. 
said  the  Chairman  of  the  Wharfingers,  Warehousekeepers',  and  Granary- 
keepers'  Association,  '*  that  the  traders  of  the  Port  of  London  should  not 
"  be  subject  to  these  recurring  attempts  to  re-open  and  set  ftside  a  settlement 
'*  which  has  been  solemnly  confirmed  in  every  Act  of  Parliament  since  the 

5823.  L2 
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"  docks  were  established,  and  upon  the  basis  of  which  their  privileges  were 
*'  granted.  The  abrogation  of  this  condition  would  be  a  manifest  injustice 
*'  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  wharves  which  have  been  erected,  main- 
"  tained,  and  increased  on  the  faith  of  the  promises  of  the  Acts  governing 
*'  the  regulation  of  the  docks,  and  confirmed  from  time  to  time  by  Parliament.'* 

Some  attempts  were  made  by  the  representatives  of  these  interests  to 

place  before  us  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  wharves  and  warehouses. 

They  did  not  find  it  possible  to  do  so  with  any  approach  to  accuracy. 

W"^  Keasons  were  given  for  thinking  that  the  capital  value  of  the  320  wharves 

Smith,  2452-2466,  ^^^  waterside  premises  which  line  the  river  from  Westminster  Bridge  to 

Harfc-DaWs,  259 1!  East  Greenwich  on  the  south  side,  and  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  Silvertown 

App.,  p.  208.      on  the  north   side  could  not,  including  the  working  capital,  fall  short  of 

£13,000,000.  The  total  assessment  of  the  gross  annual  value  of  this  property 
amounts  to  about  £415,000. 

Rogers/i234.  194.  It  was  argued  that  many  of  the  wharfingers,  by  making  lower 

warehouse  charges,  are  now  able  to  compete  against  the  dock  companies  in 
spite  of  the  natural  advantage  possessed  by  the  dock  warehouses  in  their 
proximity  to  the  quays  where  all  large  ships  discharge ;  in  spite,  also,  of  the 
cost  of  lightering  between  the  docks  and  the  wharves.  If,  however,  the 
balance  now  existing  were  disturbed  by  a  charge  placed  upon  the  lighters 
using  the  docks,  the  wharfingers,  it  was  alleged,  could  no  longer  afford  to 
make  such  lower  charges,  and  the  result  would  probably  be  that  part, 
at  least,  of  their  present  trade  might  be  diverted  to  the  dock  warehouses. 
In  this  case  the  dock  companies  would  not  only  gain  the  money  proceeding 
from  the  charge  upon  the  lighters,  but  would  achieve  a  great  diversion  of 
business  to  their  own  warehouses  at  the  expense  of  the  wharfingers. 

195.  The  second  proposal  of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company,  viz., 
that  they  should  be  authorised  to  levy  dues  upon  all  goods  which  enter 
the  dock,  was  also  strongly  resisted  by  the  representatives  of  the  riverside 
interests,  and  for  much  the  same  reasons  as  those  for  which  they  are 
opposed  to  a  charge  upon  lighters.  They  stated  their  belief  that  if  such 
•dues  are  levied  by  the  dock  companies  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
•great  improvements  in  the  docks,  the  balance  of  advantages  as  between  the 
wdock  companies  and  the  wharfingers  would  be  seriously  affected,  to  tlie 
detriment  of  the  latter.  The  new  charges  might  at  once  diminish  the 
cheapness  which  is  the  advantage  of  the  wharves  and  be  used  to  increase  the 
efficiency  and  therefore  the  attractive  power  of  the  docks. 

On    this    point    the  wharfingers  were    supported  by  the   authority  of 
Sutherland,  202  ^.  the  Chairman  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental   Steamship  Company,     He 

said,  that  if  the  docks  were  "put  in  a  proper  and  efficient  state  to  do 
*'  a  great  deal  more  work  in  the  way  of  storage  than  they  do  now "  it 
would,  in  his  opinion,  *'  be  rather  a  bad  look  out  for  the  wharves." 

196.  Mr.  J.  I.  Rogers,  who  appeared  as  representative  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  also  in  his  private  capacity  as  a  merchant, 
said  that   in    his    opinion    if  the   dock  dues    proposed    were    authorised 

gggg  "  a  gigantic  monopoly  would  be  created  in  favour  of  the  dock  company 

''  at  the  cost  of  the  wharfingers  and  merchants  of  London."  The  same 
witness  described  the  proposal  of  the  dock  company  as  one  "  which,  while 

1252.  '*  increasing  their  own  revenues,  would  depreciate  the  property  of  others, 

"  in  order  to  make  up  for  their  own  losses."  The  goods  on  which  the 
dock  companies  seek  to  levy  new  dues  are  not  those  which  pass  through 

Scott,  5626.  their  own  warehouses  and  are  already  subject  to  their  consolidated  rate, 

but  those  which  pass  through  the  docks  on  overside  conditions  without 
directly  contributing  to  the  dock  revenue.  From  the  point  of  view, 
therefore,  of  a  change  which  may  affect  and  disturb  the  existing  com- 
petition, the  wharfingers  regard  the  proposed  dues  upon  goods  and  dues 
upon  barges  in  the  same  light. 

5644  47.  197.  The  point  was  put  to  Mr.  Scott,  the  Chairman  of  the  London  and 

Ind^  Docks  Company,  whether  the  imposition  of  the  proposed  new  charges, 
estimated  to  amount  to  £235,000  a  year,  would  not  modify  the  present 
terms   of  competition  between   the  dock  company  and  the  wharfingers. 
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and  whether  the  company  would  then  get  not  merely  the  £235,000  but  the  5645. 
profits  upon  some  traffic  deflected  from  its  former  course  into  their  ware-  5713. 
houses.  Mr.  Scott  admitted  that  this  might  to  some  extent  be  the  case. 

198.  The  reasons  advanced  by  the  wharfingers  against  the  proposals  of 
the  London  and  India  Docks  Company  to  impose  a  charge  on  barges  and  on 
overside  goods  are,  in  our  opinion,  so  weighty  that  we  cannot  recommend 
the  proposals  for  adoption.  For  this  reason  we  forbear  to  discuss  the 
details  of  the  Company's  proposals  as  set  out  in  paragraph  191.  Apart 
also  from  the  injustice  to  the  wharfingers'  interest,  we  think  that  any 
ohange  in  a  system  which  has  been  so  long  in  existence  would  prejudicially 
afiect  the  whole  trade  of  the  Port  of  London,  in  which  the  business  of 
wharves,  independent  of  the  docks,  has  under  the  present  arrangements 
grown  to  a  magnitude  unequalled  in  any  other  port. 

190.  We  gather  from  the  evidence  taken  upon  the  subject,  that,  although 
the  riverside  interests  and  warehousing  merchants  are  strongly  opposed  to 
the  levy  of  dues  on  goods  by  the  dock  companies,  on  whom  they  look  as 
rivals  in  trade  in  their  warehousing  capacity,  they  are  prepared  to  acquiesce, 
if  this  should  be  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  Port,  in  a  levy  of 
dues  upon  all  import  goods  by  an  authority  of  a  public  character.^  This 
view  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  statement  of  evidence  put  in  by  Mr.  Rogers  Rogers,  1170 
on  behalf  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  After  many  meetings  1261-2. 
And  investigation  of  opinion  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  **if  the  whole  tidal  basin  of  the  Thames  were  under  one 
''^authority,  allied  with  or  including  a  trust  for  the  navigable  waters* of 
***  the  Port,  the  necessary  revenues  would  be  found  firstly  in  the  present 
**  sources,  as  paid  to  the  Conservancy  or  others ;  secondly,  if  a  tonnage 
^'  rate  on  ships  were  found  to  be  insufiicient  to  bring  the  Port  up  to  date, 
*^  the  merchants  of  London  would  not  object  (under  a  Trust)  to  a  reasonable 
^*  rate  being  charged  on  all  goods  whether  taken  to  dock  warehouses  or 
*'  the  public  or  private  wharves.  Such  a  charge  would  be  differentiated 
-^'  from  the  late  proposal  of  the  dock  companies  by  the  fact  that  it  would 
■**  affect  all  interests  alike,  and  would  give  no  one  any  preferential  treat- 
^'  ment." 

Complaints  of  Shipowners  with  regard  to  the  Docks. 

200.  Sir  Edwyn  Dawes,  British  India  Steamship  Company,  said,  speaking 
for  shipowners  :  "It  is  despatch  more  than  anything  else  that  we  want, 
*'  owing  to  the  increasing  value  of  the  ships  we  employ."  The  view  that 
despatch  in  loading  and  discharging  cargo  is  even  more  important  than  lo\^^ 
port  charges  was  supported  by  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  M.P.,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  and  by  other  representatives 
of  ship-owning  companies  who  appeared  before  us.^  Nol  only  does  the 
greatly  increased  capital  value  of  modem  ships  make  it  necessary  that  they 
should  earn  profits  without  waste  of  time,  but  the  punctuality  to  dates  due 
to  the  use  of  steam  power  makes  it  most  important  that  the  time  of  vessels 
competing  for  trade  with  other  home  and  foreign  lines  should  be  calculated 
with  a  near  approach  to  certainty.  The  main  complaint  of  large  ship- 
owners with  regard  to  the  Port  of  London  is  that  such  despatch  and  punc  • 
tuality  are  not  easy  to  reckon  on.  This  is  due  to  the  state  of  the  river 
channel,  which  we  have  previously  dealt  with,  and  also  to  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  docks.  The  modern  practice  of  discharging  most  of  the 
cargo  on  to  the  quay  upon  overside  conditions  which  we  have  described, 
has  largely  diminished  the  delays,  but,  in  the  case  of  the  Peninsular  and  Sutherland,  19S1 
Oriental  Company  at  any  rate,  the  insufficiency  of  space  in  the  sorting  sheds 
has  made  it  impossible  to  deal  with  all  cargo  in  this  way.  Special  arrange- 
ments in  loading  vessels  have  to  be  made  with  great  trouble  in  Eastern  Sutherland,  2001 
ports,  so  that  part  of  the  cargo  may  be  discharged  overside  into  barges. 
In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  "the  dock  sheds  are  entirely  1983. 
*'  inadequate  to  the  system  which  ought  to  exist,   namely,  a  system  of 

»  W.  M.   Smith,    2466;  Hart-Davw,   2566-70;  Moore,  2772-90;  Humphery,  2897^ 
2  See  Sutherland,  1972 ;  Anderson,  2097 ;  Brightman,  224 ;  Hill,  2284. 
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"  complete  discharge  of  the  ship  to  the  shore."  The  same  witness  said,. 
**  Shipowners  ought  to  be  able  to  discharge  as  at  Liverpool  and  all  great 
"  ports  on  to  the  quay,  and  subsequent  handling  of  goods  should  be  at  the. 
"  cost  of  consignees,  but  in  the  present  state  of  plant  and  sheds  this  cannot 
"  be  done." 

201.  The  complaints  of  the  shipowners  may  be  summed  up  under  the 
following  heads,  viz : — 

1.  The  inadequacy  of  the  existing  quay  and  berth  accommodation  for 

.ships,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  entrance  locks  and  depth  of  water  in 
the  docks,  to  meet  the  increased  and  increasing  dimensions  of 
modem  steamships.  They  think  that,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Edwyn 
Dawes,  there  should  be  "another  large  and  commodious  deep 
"  water  dock,  provided  with  all  modern  appliances  for  rapid  dis- 
"  charging  and  loading." 

2.  The  inadequacy  of  the  existing  quay  space  and  sorting  sheds  tO' 

receive  the  increasing  bulk  of  modem  cargoes,  and  to  give  facilities 
for  their  rapid  sorting  and  delivery.  It  is  urged  that  there  is. 
special  need  for  accommodation  for  refrigerated  produce,  a  new 
and  large  branch  of  trade. 

3.  The  want  of  easy  access  to  the  quays  for  barges,  resulting  in  delays 

in  the  clearing  of  cargoes. 

•  4.  The  consequent  congestion  of  the  docks  caused  by  barges  floating^ 
about  while  they  await  means  to  approach,  and  getting  in  the  way^ 
of  the  movements  of  ships. 

6.  The  insufficiency  of  graving  docks,  and  the  inadequacy  of  dock  plants 
of  cranes,  tugs,  etc. 

202.  The  views  of  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  and  Sir  Edwyn  Dawes  were 
supported  by  other  witnesses  representing  large  ship  owning  companies,  such 
as  Mr.  A.  S.  Williams,  representing  the  General  Shipowners'  Society,  who 
said  that  immediate  dock  extensions  were  needed  both  at  the  Albert  Dock 
and  at  Tilbury,  Mr.  J.  G.  Anderson,  the  Mrvuager  of  the  Oriefit  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  Mr.  Edward  Pembroke,  the  Chairman  of  the  Shaw 
Savill  and  Albion  Shipping  Company,  and  Sir  Alfred  Jones,  of  Elder, 
Dempster  and  Company.  All  these  witnesses  were  agreed  as  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  present  dock  accommodation  to  meet  the  requirements  of  modem 
trade. 

In  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  general  condition  of  the  Port  of 
London  enhances  the  cost  to  shipowners,  we  may  refer  to  some  figures 
put  in  by  Mr.  Pembroke  as  to  the  relative  time  and  cost  of  discharging  ships 
of  the  same  class  at  London  and  in  Liverpool.  In  one  case  which  he 
quoted,  the  same  ship  came  from  Rangoon  with  the  same  kind  of  cargo  on 
one  voyage  to  London  and  on  another  to  Liverjpool.  At  Liverpool  she  dis- 
charged 500  more  tons  than  at  London  in  two  days  less  time,  and  the 
expenses  were  £367  0^.  6rf.  less.  Other  cases  which  he  quoted  gave  results,. 
in  a  less  degree,  of  the  same  kind. 

Sir  Alfred  Jones,  who  has  experience  of  the  Ports  of  London,  Liverpool 
and  Bristol,  put  in  figures  to  support  his  statement  that  "  Wliile  London 
''  costs  about  the  same  as  Liverpool  and  Avonmouth,  the  despatch  is  about 
"  five  times  as  bad  in  the  case  of  a  large  vessel  in  London." 


Complaints  of  Consignees. 

203.  The  main  complaint  of  merchants  with  regard  to  the  docks  in  the- 
Port  of  London  is  that  long  delays  frequently  occur  after  the  arrival  of 
a  ship  before  they  can  obtain  delivery  of  goods,  and  that  they  are  put  to 
expense  in  payments,  which  under  a  better  system  would  not  be  necessary,, 
in  consequence  of  barges  having  to  wait,  sometimes  for  several  days,  before 
thev  can  receive  the  goods. 
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204.  The  practice  was  clearly  and  concisely  explained  in  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  T.  Hardy,  one  of  the  Managers  of  the  London  and  India  Docks 
Company. 

"  With  regard  to  the  manipulation  overside  "  of  goods  in  the  Port  of  6905. 
•**  London,  the  ship  owner's  contract,  in  the  absence  of  anything  to  the 
•*' contrary  in  his  bill  of  lading,  does  not  end  until  actual  delivery  has  been 
^*  taken  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  consignee.  The  consignee  has,  by  the  practice 
•*'  of  the  Port,  the  privilege  of  taking  delivery  by  lighter  direct  from  the  ship's 
"**  side,  in  which  case  he  pays  no  dock  dues,  or  if  the  shipowner,  for  his 
'*^  own  convenience,  lands  and  sorts  the  goods  on  the  quay,  the  consignee 
**  can  claim  delivery  of  them  from  the  quay  into  craft  exactly  as  if  the  quay 
^*  were  part  of  the  deck  of  the  ship.  If,  however,  the  consignee  is  not  in 
*'  attendance  with  his  lighter  and  all  clearing  documents  within  the  time 
•**  limited  by  the  bill  of  lading,  not  exceeding  in  any  case  72  hours  after 
•"*  the  ship's  report,  the  shipowner  is  entitled  to  land  these  goods  on  the  quay, 
•''and  so  subject  them  to  dock  charges,  in  which  case  the  shipowner's 
•"'liability  ends  there.  There  is  no  limit  of  time  within  which  over  side 
*' goods  have  to  be  removed  from  the  quays,  though  theoretically  the 
*"'  process  of  delivering  such  goods  should  be  continuous  and  simultaneous 
•"*  with  the  discharge." 

205.  It  has  already  been  explained  that  imder  the  modem  practice  the  large  Par.  172. 
liners  discharge  the  greater  part  and  often  the  whole  of  their  cargo  on  to 

the  quay  on  these  "  overside  conditions."  At  this  point  arises  the  delay 
which  affects  the  consignee,  and  the  reason  of  it  cannot  better  be  stated  than 
in  the  following  further  passage  from  the  evidence  by  Mr.  Hardy  : —  6905. 

"  The  delay  against  which  there  is  so  great  an  outcry  is  due  simply  and 
"**  solely  to  the  lighterage  system.  While  the  ship  is  alongside  the  quay  the 
***  barges  cannot  in  many  cases  obtain  a  berth,  and  even  where  a  berth 
"*'  can  be  provided  there  is  a  certain  amoimt  of  confusion  in  cross-trucking, 
•*'  first  from  the  ship  into  the  shed,  and  then  from  the  shed  to  lighters. 
■**  On  an  average^  and  with  respect  to  large  ships,  it  may  be  said  that  it  takes 
"*'  18  days  from  the  date  of  the  ship  breaking  bulk  before  a  shed  is  cleared  of 
-*'  the  cargo." 

206.  It  "was  stated  by  other  witnesses  that,  when  the  docks  are  fiill  of 
shipping,  as  soon  as  one  vessel  has  cleared  another  ccJmes  in  to  take  the 
Tacant  berth.  The  lighters  waiting  to  come  alongside  the  quay  to  take  the 
•cargo  of  the  first  vessel,  then  have  to  wait  till  its  successor  has  also 
^iischarged  her  cargo.     As  one  witness  said,  speaking  of  the  Albert  Dock. 

^*When    there    is   a    large    ship    discharging,   there  is  no  berth    for  the  Humphery,  2897 

^* barge   to  load   in;    she   may    poke  her  head   in,    but  she  cannot  get 

•**  to  do  very  much  until  the  ship  is  discharged.     Then  another  ship  comes 

"  alongside,  and  there  again  you  have  to  wait  for  your  goods."    Meanwhile, 

the  quay  and  sheds  become  blocked  with  two  or  more  cargoes,  and  the 

difficulty  of  sorting  is  increased.^    At  the  same  time,  it  was  alleged,  a  fleet 

of   barges,    insufficiently    manned,    are    floating    obstructively  about    the 

docks,  while  consignees  have  to  pay  their  owners  for  the  hours  or  days  thus 

idly  spent,  and  have,  moreover,  the  vexation  of  not  being  able  to  reckon 

with  any  certainty  upon  the  time  of  arrival  of  goods  at  their  warehouses. 

One  witness,  in  the  timber  trade,  said  that  his  firm  "frequently  find  it 

^*less    expensive  to  take    delivery   by    land  carriage,  and  pay  the  dock 

'  Ck)mpare  Hart-Davi?  ^2594) :    '*  For  instance,  I  will  take  a  ship  that  goes,  saj,'  into  the 

*  Albert  Dock;  she  has  a  oerth  there,  and  all  the  cargo,  if  it  is  a  mixed  cargo,  is  put  upon  the 
'  quay.  My  lighters  are  down  there. waiting  for  an  opportunity,  as  soon  as  the  ship  clears  out^  to 

*  get  alongside  and  take  the  goods  away.  I  secure  a  good  berth ;  the  moment  that  berth 
*is  secured,  perhaps,  and  probably,  a  dock  authority  comes  up  and  says;  *You  must  clear  out  of 
'  this,'  because  another  ship  is  coming  into  the  same  berth.  The  other  ship  comes  into  the  same 
'  berth,  and  my  lighters  have  to  clear  out.    Then  a  fresh  consignment  of  goods  out  of  the  new 

*  ship  is  begun  to  be  landed ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  and  a  great  deal  of  money 

*  lost,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  lost,  and  eventually  the  goods  have  to  be  trucked  a  very  consider- 

*  able  distance  along  the  quay,  at  the  cost  of  the  dock  company,  to  my  lighters.  On  some 
'  occasions  I  have  had  to  wait  two  or  three  days  before  T  could  get  my  goods  that  were  lying 
'  on  the  quay.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  what  you  require  for  a  trade  such  as  London 
'  trade  is,  is  a  side  canal  about  i^  ft.  wide  and,  say,  8  ft.  to  9  ft.  deep  on  the  other  side  of  the 

*  shed  or  quay." 
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"  company's  quay  rate,  or  to  store  in  the  dock  company's  warehouses  and 
^'  pay  the  dock  company's  heavy  consolidated  rate,  rather  than  to  pay  a  long 
"  bill  for  demurrage  on  craft*'  ^  .   . 

207.  We  also  received  evidence  as  to  the  delays  in  delivery  of  the  goodSy 
and  as  to  the  causes  of  such  delays,  from  witnesses  who  represented 
many  trades,  such  as  the  trades  in  fruit,  dried  fruit,  frozen  meat,  wool, 
timber,  flour,  corn  and  chemical  materials,  and  who  spoke  both  for 
themselves  and  for  trade  associations^  The  views  of  merchants  and 
wharfingers  as  to  the  cause  of  the  delays  in  delivery  of  goods  were 
corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  the  shipowners*. 

208.  It  was  suggested  by  some  witnesses  that  the  difficulty  would  be  met 
by  the  construction  of  jetties  running  out  into  the  river  or  into  the  docks,  aa 
some  do  in  the  Victoria  Dock,  so  that  vessels  could  discharge  on  one 
side  of  the  jetty  while  barges  loaded  on  the  other.*  Other  witnesses 
suggested  the  construction  of  barge  canals  running  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sorting  sheds,  parallel  to  the  lines  of  quays^  It  was  also  suggested 
that  dock  appliances  should  be  improved^  that  two-storied  sheds  should  be 
constructed,  that  the  roads  giving  access  to  the  docks  should  be  made 
better^,  and  that  dock  labour  should  be  better  organised.®  Other  witnesses 
again  thought  that  the  true  means  of  enabling  rapid  discharge  and  delivery 
)f  goods  was  the  construction  of  new  docks^  or  deep  water  quays  along  the 
fiver,  where  large  ships  might  lie,  as  at  Antwerp^^.  This  last  scheme  was^ 
advocated  by  two  representatives  of  large  shipping  companies,  Sir  Thoma» 
Sutherland,  and  Mr.  Becket  Hill,  and  by  the  representative  of  the  '*  Short 
Sea  Traders'  Association."  It  is  very  questionable,  however,  how  far  the 
available  riparian  land,  within  a  convenient  distance  of  London,  would  go  to 
meet  the  demand  for  further  wharf  accommodation,  while,  further,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  a  river  with  a  tidal  range  such  as  the  Thames 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  would  entail  much  inconvenience  and  expense 
to  large  ships. 

209.  The  body  of  testimony  as  to  the  delays  in  the  delivery  of  goods 
from  the  docks  and  the  injury  suffered  in  consequence  by  the  trade  of 
London  is  overwhelming.  The  conditions  of  modern  trade  and  industry,, 
and  the  increase  of  rail^^ay  facilities  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  have 
enabled  enormous  cargoes  to  be  brought  together  and  shipped  for  London. 
Mechanical  invention  and  enterprise  have  provided  ships  equal  to  carrying 
these  cargoes ;  and  the  immense  growth  in  population  and  wealth  of  London 
and  the  country  round  it  have  afforded  a  market  sufficient  to  attract  and 
absorb  them. 

The  dock  companies,  however,  for  financial  reasons  which  we  have 
indicated,  have  not  been  able  to  adapt  their  receptive  powers  fully  to  the^ 
change  of  circumstancea 

. 

^  Cobbett,  9229.  Evidence  as  to  the  delays  was  also  given  by  the  following  wharfingers : — 
Coombe,  2891 ;  HartrDavis,  2594 ;  Humphery,  2929 ;  Tait  Moore,  2734,  2767 ;  Smith,  2466, 
248^9  ]  Weber,  2941. 

2  Smith,  9880 ;  Goodsir,  9353 ;  Bennett,  9941 ;  Daniels,  8896 ;  Parquharson,  9690-5 ;  Isaacs, 
9475;  Kingsford,  10081;  Leary,  9195;  Messel,  9859;  Roffey,  10019-25;  Cobbett,  9229; 
Wingentj  8851-8. 

«  Brightman,  2220;  Becket  Hill,  2256;  Jones,  4827;  Pembroke,  8332;  Sutherland,  1983; 
Williams,  2170. 

•  Humpheiy,  2897 ;  Lambert,  3943 ;  Fielder,  4014 ;  Deering,  3962. 
»  Hart-Davis,  2594 ;  Becket  Hill,   2256 ;  Owen,  5239. 

•  Kogers,  1244;  Hart-Davis,  2572;  Lambert,  3924;  Deering,  3969;  Fielder,  4029;  Roffey, 
10019;  Garratt,  10055;  Dawes,  10571. 

^  Owen,  5184 ;  Blackburn,  8884. 

•  Anderson,  2093,  2103  ;  HiU,  2259. 

•  Dawes,  10568 ;  Williams,  3828. 

^<>  Sutherland,  1971 ;  Becket  Hill,  2259,  2312;  Matthews,  2336;  Humphery,  28*7;  Cattams, 
3443  ;   Greig,  3532  ;  Tough,  4079. 
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Complaints  as  to  Dock  Dues  on  Goods. 

211.  We  were  directed  by  the  terms  of  our  reference  to  inquire  into  the 
system  of  chaVge  for  the  accommodation  of  vessels  in  the  Port  of  London, 
but  were  not  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  system  of  charges  upon  goods  ; 
still  less,  into  the  amounts  of  such  charges.  We  did  not  refuse  to  hear 
evidence  as  to  the  general  system  of  charging  upon  goods  made  by  the  dock 
company  or  to  listen  to  statements  made  by  traders  that  the  rates  levied 
affected  their  trades  adversely.  But  we  declined  to  enter  into  questions 
whether  particular  rates  chained  by  the  companies,  acting  within  their 
statutory  powers,  were  or  were  not  reasonable. 

212.  The  question  of  the  dues  charged  by  the  dock  companies  upon  the 
oods  which  pass  through  their  hands  does  not  concei'n  all  traders  equally, 
t  has  been  shown  that  three  fourths  of  the  goods  Avhich  enter  the  docks  are 

delivered  upon  overside  conditions,  either  directly  into  barges,  or  through 
the  temporary  use  of  quays  rented  for  the  purpose,  and  on  these  goods 
no  dues  are  paid  to  the  dock  companies.  It  is,  however,  alleged  by  some 
witnesses  that  although  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  them  to  take  away 
the  goods  by  land  they  are  deterred  from  so  doing  by  the  heaviness  of  the 
dock  company  rates^.  It  was  contended  that  if  low  quay  rates  were  charged 
upon  goods  which  were  passed  through  the  docks  to  land  conveyance,  more 
goods  would  so  be  taken,  and  that  the  revenue  of  the  company  would  in 
the  end  benefit*. 

213.  Mr.  J.  I.  Kogers  maintained  that  "the  root  idea  of  the  dock  arrange- 
**  ments  in  London  is  that  goods  have  to  be  landed  in  a  public  warehouse 
**  and  housed  there.  With  this  view  a  consolidated  rate  is  charged,  which 
*'  most  goods  have  to  pay  directly  they  are  landed  on  the  quays,"  and  h© 
alleged  that  "this  consolidated  rate  includes  a  number  of  services  which  are 
"  not  required  in  a  vast  number  of  instances."®  Mr.  Smith,  in  the  dried 
fruit  trade,  said  that  "for  goods  that  are  taken  away  from  the  dock  quay  as 
^'  quickly  as  possible  the  dock  charges  are  on  the  same  scale  as  if  the  goods 
^'  were  warehoused."* 

"  In  London,"  said  Mr.  Tasker,  of  the  flour  trade,  "  you  pay  the  quay  rate 

and  get  nothing  for  it,  you  simply  have  to  wait,  get  your  flour  when  they 

please  to  let  you  have  it,  and  if  you  want  it  weighed,  sorted,  classifiea, 

&c.,  you  have  to  pay  the  full  landing,  storage  and  delivery  rates."* 

It  was  alleged  by  a  witness  in  the  paper  trade  that   "  except  for  very 

^'  small  parcels  the  dock  company's  quay  rates  are  prohibitive."  • 

Complaints  that  their  trades  were  adversely  affected  by  system  of  charges 

were  also  made  by  representatives  of  the  trades  in  wool,  jute,  timber,  grain 

and  flour,  leather  and  hides,   wines  and  spirits,   cotton,   coffee,   and  other 

commodities.^ 

It  must  be  understood  that  we  did  not  invite  rebutting  evidence,  and  that 

we  do  not  express  any  opinion  upon  this  subject. 

214.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  general  comparison  between  London  and 
other  ports  with  regard  to  relative  deamess  or  cheapness,  becaixse  the  cost 
at  London  varies  much  with  the  methods  employed.  To  a  consignee  who 
takes  goods  overside,  or  on  overside  conditions,  and  conveys  them  to  his 
private  warehouse  on  the  river,  London  is  a  free  port  with  respect  to 
dues  upon  goods,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  and  the  sole  expense  is  that 
of  lighterage.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  goods  are  landed  in  the  docks,  and 
are  stored  in  the  dock  warehouses,  or  taken  away  by  land,  they  are  subject 
to  the  consolidated  rate. 

If,  again,  the  goods  are  delivered  overside  into  barges,  or  via  the  quays 
upon  overside  conditions,  and  taken  to  public  wharfingers,  the  consignees 

>  Cobbett,  9229 ;  Spicer,  9301. 

«  Rouse,  9600. 

'  Rogers,  8700-01 ;  Coke,  1346 ;  and  Scott,  6563. 

*  Smith,  9880. 

*  Tasker,  10108. 
« Spicer,  9301. 

'Blackburn,  8882;  Daniels,  8894;  Falconer,  9378;  Farquharson,  9690;  Leary,  9195;  Garratt, 
10055;  Kingsford,  1007*7;  Roffey,  10019;  Powell,  9526;  Whelon,  10403;  Rouse,  9597;  and 
see  comparative  figures  put  in  by  Mr.  Rogers,  App.  p.  85. 
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have  to  pay  for  lighterage  and  wharfage.  It  is  alleged  that  the  charges^ 
of  the  public  wharfingers  are  based  upon  those  of  the  dock  companies,  with 
a  deduction,  and  that  in  many  cases  there  is  a  working  agreement  or 
understanding  between  the  companies  and  the  wharfingers,  so  that  the 
merchant  who  takes  his  goods  through  the  wharfingers  pays  little  less 
than  if  he  had  taken  them  through  the  docks.  ^  It  was  stated  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company  that  these  agreements 
to  fix  minimum  charges  were  only  in  certain  trades,  and  would  not  prevent 

56'J5-76  competition  because  there  were  "a  great  many  people  outside  the  agree- 

ments." In  the  case  of  tea,  he  said  that  the  agreements  would  ''practically 
prevent,   competition,"    but  that   the  system  suited    the    convenience   of 

6543.  the  buyers.     Mr.  Scott  described  the  wharfingers  as  being  **  very  friendly 

competitors  to  the  dock  "companies."  It  was  alleged,  however,  by 
representative  merchants  that  the  destruction  of  warehouse  conupetition  by 

Rouse,  6000.         these  agreements  extended  to  other  trades  and  was  injurious  to  the  interests 

of  merchants  and  consequently  to  the  trade  of  the  Port. 

General  Observations. 

215.  It  is,  we  think,  desirable  at  this  point  to  observe  that  while,  so  far 
as  was  shown  by  the  evidence  before  us  referring  to  them,  other  leading 
ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  some  foreign  ports,  appear  to  be 
conducted  to  the  satisfaction,  upon  the  whole,  of  those  who  transact  business 
in  them,  there  appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  dissatisfaction  with  the  Port 
of  London,  for  one  reason  or  another,  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  with 
it,  whether  shipowners  or  merchants. 

The  question  relating  to  the  docks  is  so  important  that  we  desire, 
before  proceeding,  broadly  to  summarise  the  position.  For  a  period  of 
an  hundred  years  the  Dock  Companies  have  carried  on  their  business 
under  the  condition  of  the  ''  free  water  clause,"  which  they  have  endeavoured 
without  success  to  induce  Parliament  substantially  to  alter.  During  that 
period  other  river  interests  of  importance  have  grown  and  developed  upon 
the  basis  of  the  same  condition,  so  that  London  has  become  a  port  largely 
dependent  upon  the  enterprise  which  has  constructed  private  wharves  and 
warehouses  fed  by  barges.  The  free  water  clause  has  operated  detrimentally 
to  the  Dock  Companies,  but,  (even  assuming  that  in  all  their  administrative 
policy  the  Companies  have  been  blameless)  the  great  proportion  of  the 
misfortimes  which  have  befallen  them  must  be  attributed  to  trade  and 
fiscal  changes  for  which  the  other  river  interests  are  in  no  sense 
r  ^sponsible.  The  financial  difficulties  of  the  Dock  Companies  have  prevented 
taem  from  bringing  their  docks  up  to  the  level  of  modern  requirements. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  some  remedy  should  be  applied  to  a 
state  of  affairs  disastrous  to  the  port,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  debate  what  that 
remedy  should  be. 

On  the  one  hand  the  Dock  Companies  suggest  the  repeal  of  the  free  water 
clause,  a  measure  which,  though  perhaps  not  unjust  in  itself,  would  disturb 
the  business  organisation  of  the  river  which  has  been  evolved  by  the 
experience  of  an  hundred  years.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  in  effect 
contended  that,  in  principle,  commercial  misfortunes  should  lie  where  they 
have  fallen ;  that  great  river  interests  which  have  not  been  unfortunate 
should  not  be  disturbed  in  order  to  assist  those  which  have  been  ;  and  that 
the  vital  need  for  financial  strength  would  be  better  secured  by  the  creation 
of  a  new  body  responsible  to  the  public,  than  by  strengthening,  as  against 
other  interests,  companies  responsible  to  shareholders. 

1  Coke,  1336-78. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  EXPENDITUKE  OF  GOVEENING 

BODIES  IN  OTHER  BRITISH  POETS. 

216.  We  collected  through  questions  in  writing  and  oral  evidence  much 
information  as  to  the  history,  present  constitutions,  functions,  sources  of 
revenue  (and  expenditure)  of  the  Port  Authorities  now  existing  in  the 
principal  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.^  This  information  will  be  foimd  in 
full  detail  in  the  volume  of  Evidence  and  Appendices.  It  will  be  sufficient 
that  we  should  here  direct  attention  to  a  few  leading  features. 

217.  In  early  days  the  control  of  Ports  in  this  country  seems  to  have 
been  usually  exercised  by  the  municipal  authorities.  This  management  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  found  adequate  to  meet  the  increasing  requirements 
of  trade  and  shipping,  for  by  a  number  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  passed  for  the 
most  part  within  the  last  half  century,  special  Port  Authorities  charged  with 
the  government  of  the  Port  have  been  created  in  all  the  more  important 
maritime  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Bristol  is  the  chief  port  in  which 
the  Corporation  as  a  whole  continues  to  be  the  Port  Authority. 

The  type  of  Port  Authority  most  opposite  in  its  constitution  to  that  of 
Bristol  is  that  existing  at  Liverpool.  The  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board  at  Liverpool  contains  no  member,  either  ex-officio^  or  nominated, 
who  directly  represents  the  mimicipal  authority  of  the  City.  This  entire 
exclusion  of  the  municipal  representation  seems  to  occur  in  no  other  place  of 
importance  where  a  public  Port  Authority  exists. 

At  Belfast,  it  is  true,  such  representation  of  the  municipality  is  limited  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City,  who  is  ex-officio  one  of  the  Harbour  Com- 
missioners, but  the  ordinary  ratepayers  have  a  share  in  the  election  of  the 
Port  Authority. 

In  the  largest  class  of  cases,  containing  the  largest  number  of  important 
ports,  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body  is  a  compromise  between  the 
entirely  municipal  character  of  that  at  Bristol,  and  the  entirely  non-municipal 
character  of  that  at  Liverpool.  As  a  rule  the  Port  Authority  contains,  in 
various  proportions,  members  who  are  ecc-qfficio,  or  by  nomination,  represen- 
tative of  the  municipality,  and  members  who  are  elected  by  payers  of  dues  on 
shipping  and  goods,  together,  sometimes,  with  persons  nominated  by  Govern- 
ment departments  or  other  authorities. 

Another  important  group  of  ports  are  controlled,  or  chiefly  controlled > 
by  *  railway  companies,  dock  companies,  or  private  owners. 

218.  In  order  to  illustrate  more  in  detail  the  leading  types  of  governing 
bodies  we  may  summarise  the  constitutions  of  those  at  Liverpool,  Belfast, 
Glasgow  and  the  Tyne. 

At    the    first-named  city  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  was 
created  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  year  1857.     It  consists  of  28  members  Burton,  4479- 
renewed  by  rotation,    of  whom  fotu*  are  nominated  by  the  Conservancy  4562. 
Commission  of  the  River  Mersey,  who  are  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster.     The  other  24  members  of  the  Board  are  elected  by  persons 
who  have  paid  not  less  than  £10  in  dock  rates  during  any  year.     We 
were   informed    that,  in  practice,   various  interests  combine  to  obtain  a  4564. 
certain  number  of  representatives   on    the    Board,    so   that   the    elected 
members  mainly  represent  the  Steamship  Owners'  Association,  the  Ship- 
owners'    Association,    the     General    Brokers'     Association,    the     Cotton 
Association,  the  Com  Association,  and  so  forth. 

At  Belfast  the  Harbour  Commissioners  consist  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Belfast  and  twenty-one    members  (one-third    of   whom    retire  annually),  App.,  p.  856. 
elected  by  the  shipowners  and  the  ordinary  ratepayers,  upon  a  system  of 
plural  voting  according  to  tonnage  or  rateable  value. 


'  Burton  4477-679  and  4700-4703 ;  Girdlestone  4680-99;  4704-822:  Mackenzie  5006-128; 
Unvrin  5343-416-  Dixon  5417-458  and  App.  pages  855,864,  876,  879,  893,  901,  913,  931, 
and  942. 
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At  Glasgow,  the  Clyde  Navigation  Trust  was  constituted  by  an  Act  of 
Mackenzie,  5009.  1858.      This  body  consists  of  twenty-five  members,  viz.,  the  Lord  Provost  of 

Glasgow,  ex-officio  Chairman,  nine  Town  Councillors  of  Glasgow,  two 
nominees  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  two  of  the  Merchants  House, 
and  two  of  the  Trade  House,  and  nine  persons  elected  by  the  shipowners 
and  harbour  ratepayers.^ 

The  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Tyne  Improvement  Commissioners 
Urwin,  534G,  and  was  brought  to  its  present  condition  by  various  Acts  passed  between 
App.,  p.  yu.         135Q  ^^^   jggg     jYiQ  most  important    alteration    was    effected  in   1898, 

after  much  discussion  in  Parliament,  when  the  number  of  elected  members 
was  increased  from  six  to  fifteen.  The  Commission  now  consists  of 
thirty-two  members,  of  whom  seventeen  are  nominated,  and  fifteen 
are  elected.  Six  are  nominated  by  the  Newcastle  Town  Council,  two 
by  that  of  Gateshead,  one  by  that  of  Jarrow,  three  by  that  of  Tynemouth, 
three  by  the  Improvement  Commissioners  of  South  Shields,  and  two 
(for  life)  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Fifteen  members  are  elected  by  the 
shipowners,  the  coalowners  and  the  traders  of  the  Tyne,  each  group  electing 
five  members.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  constituting  Acts,  persons, 
iirms  and  companies  who  form  the  electoral  units  can  each  claim  a 
number  of  votes,  varying,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  the  shipping  tonnage, 
'Coal  shipped,  or  amounts  of  dues  paid  on  goods. 

219.  The  evidence  shows  that  as  a  rule  in  the  large  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  the  wet  docks  were  either  constructed  in  the  first  instance  by 
companies  and  have  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Port 
Authorities,  or  have  been  constructed  by  those  Authorities.  In  some  places, 
however,  certain  docks  remain  in  private  hands  by  the  side  of  others  which 
belong  to  the  Authority.  This  is,  for  instance,  the  case  on  the  Tyne,  where 
one  of  the  three  wet  docks  belongs  to  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Company, 
>vhile  the  other  two  belong  to  the  Tyne  Improvement  Commissioners. 

220.  Liverpool  presents  an  interesting  example  of  the  consolidation 
under  a  single  Authority  of  docks  constructed  and  held  by  different  bodies. 
In  addition  to  the  Liverpool  Dock  which  had  belonged  to  the  City  Corpora- 
tion since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  were  in  1855 
two  other  docks  at  Birkenhead,  one  belonging  to  a  body  called  the  Birkenhead 
Dock  Commission,  the  other  to  a  dock  company.  An  agreement  was  made 
in  1855  for  the  transfer  of  both  these  docks  at  Birkenhead  to  the  Liverpool 
Corporation.  In  1857  the  whole  matter  was  considered  by  a  Select 
Committee  of  Parliament.  In  accordance  with  their  recommendation 
an  Act  was  passed  by  Parliament  in  the  same  year  contrary  to  the 
proposals  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation,  but  in  conformity  with  those 
made  by  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Manchester  Commercial 
Association,  and  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  who  desired  that 
the  Mersey  River  and  docks  should  not  be  controlled  by  the  Corporation. 
This  Act  created  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  in  the  entirely 
non-municipal  form  to  which  we  have  called  attention,  and  vested  in 
it  from  the  1st  January,  1858,  all  these  docks  at  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead, 
together  with  all  the  powers  over  the  port  then  belonging  to  the  Corporation, 
including  those  of  fixing  and  collecting  town  and  dock  dues. 

There  are,  however,  certain  other  docks,  such  as  the  important  railway 
dock  at  Garston,  belonging  to  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company,  and  some  other  smaller  docks  upon  the  Mersey.  That  river 
also  furnishes  the  access  to  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  and  Docks.  The 
general  maintenance  and  control  of  the  Mersey  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mersey  Conservancy  Board,  the  acting  conservator  on  which  is  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

221.  Comparisons  were  frequently  made  by  witnesses,  especially  by 
shipowners,  between  the  whole  port  system  of  London  and  that  of  Liverpool, 
and  almost  always  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  port.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Mersey  is  not  lined,  as  the  Thames  is  for  miles,  by 

(^)  A  Bill  was  iatrodnoed  in  1901  to  modify  the  present  constitution  of  the  Cl3*de  Trust  by 
diminishing  the  proportion  of  municipal  representation. 


-Burton,  4479. 


Burton,  4568 

4588. 


4479 
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public  and  private  wharves,  and  that  the  delays  and  difficulties  due  to  the 

large  use  of  lighters  have  not  arisen  there.    The  chief  advantages  of  the  Port 

of    Liverpool,  in  addition  to   its  near  access  to  the  sea  are  (1)  That  all 

the  docks  being  under  a  single  authority   the  destination  and  berthing  of 

incoming   vessels    can   be   organised  on  a  systematic  method  (2)  that  the  Burton,  4485. 

custom  by  which  when  the  shipowner  has  discharged  his  goods  on  the  quays 

his  responsibility  ends  is  convenient  for   him,   and   (3)  that  as  all  goods 

landed  pay  dues  on  a  uniform  scale,  whether  they  are  afterwards  removed 

from  the  quays  by  land  or  by  water,  no  bounty  is  placed,  as  in  London, 

upon  one  mode  of  removing  them,  with  the  result  of  congestion  in    one 

direction  and  slack  business  in  another. 

222.  The  duties  of  maintaining  and  deepening  channels  and  of  regulating 
traffic  within  the  limits  of  the  Port,  are  usually  in  ports  where  a  central 
Authority  exists  discharged  by  that  Authority.    Buoying  is  also  usually  in  the 
hands  of  the  Authority,  and  in  some  cases,  such  as  Liverpool  and  Belfast,  the  ^^pp  pp  gg^ 
superintendence  of  pilotage  within  the  limits   of  its  jurisdiction.      On  the  and  919, 
Clyde  and  the  Tyne  pilotage  is,  however,  controlled  by  a  special  statutory  App.  pp.  881 
Board.    Eight  out  of  sixteen  members  of  the  Clyde  Pilot  Board  are  chosen  and  945. 
by  the   Clyde  Trustees,  and  two  out  of  the  seventeen  members  of  the 
Tyne    Pilotage     Board    are     chosen    by    the    T}Tie    Commissioners.      At 
Southampton,   also,   and  at  Cardiff,   pilotage  is  controlled    by    a    special  Dixon  5420. 
Board  of  Commissioners. 

223.  The  revenue  of  the  Port  Authority  in  the  chief  Ports  of  the  L^nited 
Kingdom  is  mainly  derived  from  two  sources — tonnage  dues  on  ships  and 
dues  on  goods.  This  is,  for  instance,  the  case  at  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  the 
Tyne,  Bristol,  Belfast,  and  HuU.^  The  general  rule  is  that  dues  upon  ships 
ar3  paid  by  the  owners,  dues  upon  goods  by  the  consignees ;  sometimes,  App.  p.  888. 
however,  as  on  the  Clyde  and  at  Hull,  arrangements  are  made  for  con-  App.  p.  908. 
venience  that  the  direct  payers  of  dues  upon  goods  shall  be  the  shipowners. 

In  the  case  of  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  the  Tyne,  and  Bristol,  we  have  made 
inquiries  as  trt  the  exact  process  by  which  dues  upon  goods  are  collected, 
whether  there  has  been  found  to  be  much  difficulty  or  expense  about 
the  process,  and  whether  dues  are  collected  upon  all  goods,  or  whether 
any  classes  of  goods  are  exempted.  We  print  as  an  appendix  the  answers 
which  we  have  received  to  these  inquiries. 

224.  We  have  also  inquired  into  the  expenditure  of  the  Port  Authorities, 
at  the  leading  Ports. 

At  Liverpool,  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  have  spent  upon 
new  works  and  improvements,  from  their  constitution  as  Port  Authority  in 
in  the  year  1857  to  the  1st  July,  1901,  the  sum  of  £19,371,598  raised  under 
their  borrowing  powers,  and  the  sum  of  £2,200,000  out  of  the  revenue,  or 
a  total  sum  of  £21,571, 598." 

The  expenditure  during  this  period  of  44  years  was  very  much  larger 
than  the  whole  expenditure  of  this  kind  since  the  first  Liverpool  Dock  Act 
was  passed  in  the  year  1709  to  the  year  1857. 

We  are  informed  that  the  total  average  annual  cost  upon  dredging  of  alt 
kinds,  out  of  both  capital  and  revenue  (including  cost  of  vessels  insurance 
and  depreciation)  for  the  ten  years  ending  1st  July,  1901,  may  be  taken 
approximately  at  £125,000.^ 

The  expenditure  ha^  been  highly  beneficial  to  the  port,  and  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  debt  charge  the  Liverpool  Authority  appears  to  be  in  a 
very  satisfactory  financial  condition.     They  have  been  able  in  recent  years  Burton,  4653-6  L 
to  make  considerable  reductions  in  dues,  both  on  ships  and  goods. 

225.  At  Bristol  the  total  capital  expenditure  upon  the  Dock  Estate  before 
it  was  taken  over  in  1848  by  the  Corporation  was  £424,781.      Since  that 

^  App.  pp.  859,  873,  888,  908,  926,  949. 

*  The  sum  of  £23,947,842  mentioned  by  Mr.  Burton  at  answer  4628  as  the  total  amount  t 
expended  at  Liverpool  represents  the  total  capital  expenditure  on  the  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  | 
Docks  Estate  by  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  and  their  predecessors  under  borrowing  • 
powers,  exclusive  of  works  paid  out  of  revenue  from  the  year  1709  to  the  year  1900  together  \ 
with  sinking  fund  and  unappropriated  revenue  also  so  invested  in  works.  See  correspondence  | 
printed  as  Appendix  E  to  tnis  Keport  page  187,  post.  \ 

*  See  letter  dated  May  6th,  1902,  in  Appendix  E,  page  187,  post. 

\ 
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date  the  Corporation  have  spent  upon  the  City  docks  and  river  improvements 
a  fmther  sum  of  £1,016,164.  In  the  year  1884  the  Corporation  purchased 
at  a  cost  of  £821,043  the  Avonmouth  and  Portishead  Docks,  and  have  since 
that  date  up  to  the  31st  December,  1901,  spent  upon  those  docks  a  capital  sum 
of  £375,913.  In  addition  to  the  capital  expenditure  on  these  purposes 
provided  for  out  of  borrowed  money,  the  Corporation  have  spent  upon  their 
works  nearly  £500,000  out  of  ordinary  revenue. 

The  average  annual  cost  of  dredging,  met  partly  out  of  capital  and  partly 
out  of  revenue,  for  the  ten  years  ended  31st  December,  1901,  has  been 
£10,600.^ 

We  were  informed  in  evidence  that  the  Corporation  have  decided  *•  to 
Kairdleatone  4792,  "  emlmrk  upon  a  further  capital  expenditm^e  of  nearly  £2,000,000."     This 

includes  the  cost  of  a  new  dock  at  Avonmouth,  the  construction  of  which 
has  been  reccntlv  commenced. 

The  Tyne  Improvement  Commissioners  had  expended  up  to  the  1st  April, 
1901,  a  sum  of  £5,733,251,  met  to  the  extent  of  £1,581,768  out  of  surplus 
revenue,  and  as  to  the  residue  out  of  borrowed  money. 

During  the  ten  years  ending  31st  December,  1901,  the  average  annual 
cost  of  dredging  met  partly  out  of  capital  and  partly  out  of  revenue  was 
£48,541  in  respect  of  the  river  Tyne,  and  £1,504  in  respect  of  the  docks  and 
at  the  river  staiths.- 

The  total  expenditure  by  the  Clyde  Navigation  Trust  upon  new  worths 
and  improvements  of  a  permanent  character  to  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1901  was  stated  to  be  £7,430,702.' 

The  average  annual  cost  of  dredging  met  partly  from  capital  aaad  partly 
from  revenue  for  the  ten  years  ending  30th  June,  1901,  has  been  £45,,^^.* 


lUrwin,  541o-G. 


Mackenzioi  5108. 


Gomme,  7789 


]!Page  154  of  the 
Iveport. 


AUMIXISTRATIOX  AND  PUBLIC  EXPENDITUKE  IN  CERTAIN 

FOREIGN   PORTS. 

226.  We  made  inquiries  through  Your  Majesty's  C^lwisuls  imta  the 
conditions  existing  in  Germany^  Holland^  Belgium,  and  northern  France. 
In  all  these  ports  the  waterways,  doclcs  and  qpaays.  belong  to>  and  are 
controlled  by  the  national  or  local  public  authorities. 

We  may  quote,  in  this  connection,  part  of  a  reply  made  by  M.  Royers, 
Chief  Engineer  of  Public  Works  at  Antwerp,  to  an  inquiiy  made  (among 
others)  in  1895  by  the  United  States  Ccmsul,  by  the  direction  of  the  State 
Dejmrtment  at  Washington.  This  inquiry  was  made  at  the  instance  of  a 
State  Board  appointed  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts^  the  results, 
of  whose  investigations  are  contained  in  an  interesting  report  on  "Docks 
''  and  terminal  facilities  "  made  in  1897.     M.  Royers  wrote  :— 

"  So  far  as  I  know,  private  ownership  does  not  exist  on  the  Continent 
in  regard  to  wharves,  quays,  &c. ;  these  are  held  by  the  authorities  for 
tli2  benefit  of  the  public.  The  coast  line,  the  navigable  streams  and  rivers, 
all  belong  to  the  Government,  and  are  under  its  control.  Permission  is 
never  accorded  to  private  firms  or  to  'public  companies  to  exploit  these 
for  their  own  particular  ends  or  benefit.  In  all  such  matters  public  utility 
and  public  convenience  alone  are  taken  into  consideration.  Not  only  is  a 
navigable  river  nearly  always  appropriated  to  the  public  service,  but 
the  bank,  or  towing  path,  is  likewise  regarded  as  being  Gk)vemraent 
property.  Therefore,  speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  private 
ownership  does  not  exist  here,  either  in  regard  to  the  stream  itself  or  to 


n 

i 
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'  These  facts  are  stated  in  a  letter  addressed  bv  Mr.  Girdlestone  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission dated  27th  March;  1902,  supplementing  his  evidence  4722  et  seq. 
^  Stated  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Urwin  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  dated  30th 

April,  1902.  ,  *r    ^,    , 

» In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  dated  16th  April,  1902,  Mr.  Mackenzie  stated 

that  the  total  capital  expenditure  down  to  the  30th  June,  1901  was,  in  "round  figures  about 

£7,500,000,"  of  which  about  £5,500,000  has  been  applied  to  the  Harbour  and  Docks  of  Glasgow, 

and  the  remaining  £2,000,000  to  the  improvement  of  the  river. 

*  Stated  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  dated  28th 

April,  1902. 
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"  the  land  immediately  adjacent  thereto.  For  the  same  reason,  private 
"  ownership  in  docks,  wharves,  quays,  &c.,  here  is  miknown.  and  this  could 
"  not  be  otherwise.  It  might  happen  that  a  concession  for  the  appropria- 
"tion  of  land,  either  riparian  or  on  the  sea  coast,  might  be  granted  by 
"  the  Government  to  individuals.  But  this  is  rarely  the  case ;  and,  in  fact, 
"  I»  know  of  none  which  hav^  been  important  or  which  have  met  with  ■ 
*'  success." 

The  State  Board  say  in  their  Report :  **  Upon  the  Continent  of  Europe 
"  public  ownership  and  control  of  docks  and  harbours  is  universal,  with  the 
**  exception  of  Copenhagen,  where  the  free  port  is  incorporated,  and  Marseilles, 
"  where  the  ownership  of  the  docks  is  both  public  and  private." 

227.  In  Germany  the  sub-imperial  States  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg  admin- 
ister their  own  ports.  At  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp  the  port  is  governed  by 
the  municipality,  while  at  Havre,  as  at  all  French  ports,  the  docks  and 
quays  are  controlled  and  financed  by  a  central  State  Department,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  local. Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  are  served  by  Government 
officials,  engineers  and  workmen. 

In  all  these  ports  large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  in  recent  years 
upon  deepening  channels,  construction  of  quays  and  docks,  perfecting 
railway  commimication  and  otherwise  improving  the  ports  and  mating  them 
formidable  competitors  for  the  trade  of  the  world.  Mr.  Pogson,  the  British  5496-98. 
Vice-Consul  at  Hamburg,  stated  in  his  evidence  that  the  total  spent  at 
Hamburg  on  the  river  channel,  docks,  quays,  and  other  harbour  works 
since  1888  amounts  to  about  £15,000,000,  contributed  partly  by  the  Hamburg 
State,  and  partly  by  the  Imperial  Government,  that  £5,700,000  had  been 
spent  at  Bremen  and  Bremerhaven,  and  that  the  total  expenditure  of  this 
land  at  German  ports  since  1888  amounted  to  about  24^  millions.  At 
Antwerp  and  Rotterdam,  each  the  chief  maritime  outlet  of  a  small  but  wealthy 
and  enei^etic  country,  the  national  Government  has  co-operated  very  largely 
with  the  municipal  in  expenditure  upon  the  Port. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  say  in  their  Report,  the  result  of  visits  and  Page  61  of  the 
inquiries  :   "  The  four  continental  ports  of  Havre,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Kopon. 

*  Seine,  of  Antwerp,  59  miles  up  the  Scheldt,  of  Hamburg,  70  miles  up  the 
'  Elbe,  and   of  Rotterdam,  on  the  new  Maas,  being  the  main  outlet  of  the 

*  Rhine,  18  miles  from  its  mouth,  are  all  great  cities  and  commercial  entre- 
'  pdts,  whose   present  growth  and  importance  have  been  largely   achieved 

*  within  the  century*  They  are  all  connected  by  systems  of  waterways  with 
'the  far  interior  of  Europe,  and  are  great  distributing  centres,  where 
'  merdiandise  changes  bulk  in  transportation  to  ultimate  destination ;  and  all 
'are  natural  terminals,  where  barge  or  river  navigation  ends  and  ocean 
^  carnage  begins. 

"  At  each  city  are  to  be  found  magnificent  and  costly  systems  of  docks, 
'piers,  anchorages,  and  waterways,  under  public  ownership  and  control, 
'  possessing  every  facility  for  carrying  immense  trade  by  means  of 
'  commodious  and  convenient  warehouses,  with  modem  appliances,  operated 
'  by  steam,  water  or  electricity ;  and  all  are  designed  to  promote  economy 
'  and  speed  in  handling  at  low,  uniform  and  unvarying  rates  of  charge," 

228.  In  addition  to  the  information  which  we  received  from  Your  Majesty'sv 
Consuls,  evidence  was  put  before  us  by  Mr.  Gomme,  the  Clerk  to  the  London  ^ 
County  Council,  with  regard  to  the  German,  Dutch,  Belgian  and  Northern 
French  ports,  based  on  much  information  which  he  had  collected  from  official 
documents  and  from  personal   visits  and  inquiries.      The    results   of  his  q 
investigations  were  summarised  by  him  as  follows  : —  7785™^' 

"  (1)  That  with  few  exceptions  the  accommodation  for  shipping  has  been 
''provided  within  the  last  40  years,  and  for  the  most  part  within  the  last  30  7781. 
"  years.  Bremerhaven,  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  are  the  chief  exceptions, 
''  the  rule  applying  to  all  the  others,  and,  of  course  to  these  ports  in  great 
*'  measure  as  well.  (2)  That  great  natural  difficulties  have  had  in  all  cases 
•'  to  be  overcome,  and  that  a  large  part  of  the  energies  of  the  responsible 
"  authorities  has  been  devoted  to  the  carrying  out  of  extensive  and  costly 
*'  works  for  the  removal  of  these  natural  difficulties.     It  is  only  necessary 
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"  to  mention  the  following :  The  shallow  state  of  the  Elbe  to  Hamburg, 
"  necessitating  a  large  scheme  of  dredging ;  the  shallow  state  of  the  Weser 
**to  Bremen,  necessitating  a  large  scheme  of  dredging;  the  long  and 
**  shallow  approach  to  Amsterdam  by  either  the  Zuyder  Zee  or  the 
**  North  Holland  Canal,  necessitating  the  cutting  of  the  North  Sea  Canal ; 
**  the  difficult  and  tedious  approach  by  the  Brielle  to  Rotterdam,  necesgi- 
'*  tating  the  cutting  of  the  Hook  of  Holland  Canal ;  the  accumulation  of 
**  sandbanks  in  the  Scheldt,  necessitating  extensive  rectification  of  the 
*'  river  banks  to  facilitate  the  approach  to  Antwerp ;  the  depth  of  the 
"harbour  and  appror.ches  at  Dunkirk,  Calais,  Boulogne,  and  Cherbourg, 
*'  necessitating  extensive  dredging ;  the  condition  of  the  Seine,  necessita- 
"  ting  continuous  dredging  and  extensive  dyking  in  the  interests  of  the  ports 
*'  of  Havre  and  Rouen.  (3)  That  when  many  of  these  extensive  schemes 
''  of  improvement  were  undertaken  the  shipping  was  of  comparatively  small 
'*  dimensions  in  view  of  the  cost  of  the  improvements  proposed.  (4)  That 
**  accommodation  has  been  provided  to  a  great  extent  with  a  view  of 
"  inviting  fresh  trade  rather  than  of  accommodating  existing  trade.  (5)  That 
*'  the  anticipations  as  to  increase  of  shipping  with  which  improvements  have 
''  been  undertaken  have  on  the  whole  been  fulfilled.  (6)  That  the  principle 
"  of  providing  for  ships  of  the  greatest  draught  from  time  to  time  appears 
"  to  have  been  kept  steadily  in  view." 

229.  Mr.    Gomme   also  put  in   tables    with  reference   to    the    cost    of 
7789.  foreign  ports,  as  compared  with  that  of  London.     Summarising  the  broad 
results  he  considered  that  the  ports  fall  into  three  groups,  viz. : 

"(1)  The   ports    of  Amsterdam,   Rotterdam,   and  Antwerp,   where   the 

**  charges  are  exceedingly  low,  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Imperial 

'*  Government  in  each  case  has  largely  contributed  to  the  cost  of  improve- 

*'  ments,   and   has  foregone  all    imperial    dues,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 

"  municipality,  acting  as  the  port  authority,  has  made  it  its  object  to  keep 

'*  the  charges  on  shipping  at  the  lowest  point.     (2)  The  ports  of  Hamburg. 

*'  and  Bremen-Bremerhaven,  where  the  Imperial  Government  has  not  come 

**  to  any  great  extent  to  the  aid  of  the  municipality  in  meeting  the  cost  of  the 

"*  extensive  improvements  that  have  been  carried  out.     The  port  of  Hamburg 

*'  levies  a  considerable  tax  on  the  shipowner  in  the  shape  of  a  quay  due 

"  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  improvements,  whereas  the  State  of  Bremen  levies 

*'  a  tax  on  the  goods,  which  accounts  for  the  difference  in  the  charges  on 

'  the  ship-owner  at  the  two  ports.     (3)  The  French  ports,  where  both  the 

"  Imperial  Government  and  the   local  authorities  levy   very  considerable 

''dues  on  the  shipowner  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  extensive  improvements 

**  that  have  been  carried  out.     This  comparison,  so  far  as  it  goes,  can  be 

''  made  with  almost  absolute  certainty." 

230.  Mr.  Gomme  also  supplied  us  with  figures  relating  to  the  relative  cost 
of  pilotage  at  London  and  the  foreign  ports,  and  of  that  great  element 

7792  and  "^  ^^^^  relative  expense  of  ports,  the  cost  of  labour.     Figures  were  also  put 

App.  p.  613.  in  by  Sir  Alfred  Jones  as  to  comparative  cost  in  connection  with  dues  and 

labour,   and  time  occupied  in  discharging  cargo  at  the  Ports  of  London, 

4831  and  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp  and  Bremerhaven. 

App.,  p.  376-77. 

231.  Taking  together  the  figures  supplied  by  Mr.  Gomme  and  the  evidence 

given  by  other  witnesses,  we  conclude  that  for  ships  which  use  the  docks — 
that  is,  for  all  large  ships — London  is  a  much  dearer  port,  both  as  regards 
out-payments  and  as  regards  delays,  than  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and 
Antwerp,  and  that,  for  those  goods  which  pass  through  the  docks,  it  is, 
taking  together  dues  on  goods  and  ships,  cost  of  labour  and  pilotage,  a 
somewhat  more  expensive  port,  as  regards  out-payments,  than  Hamburg, 
and  not  nearly  so  well  organised.         4 

It  appears  that  at  Hamburg  the  port  is  not  worked  at  a  profit,  and  that  the 
Pog»«on,  549597.    expenditure  exceeds  the  receipts.     The  State  Government,  however,  consider 

that  the  benefit  due  to  the  influx  of  trade  compensates  the  city  for  the 
specific  loss,  and  they  look  to  the  future,  encouraged  by  the  enormous 
increase  in  shipping  parallel  to  the  increase  in  expenditure.  The  low  cost 
of  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp  seems  to  be  partly  due  to  the  cheapness  of 
labour,  but  also  to  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  Govern- 
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mentSy  who  are  closely  competing  for  the  trade  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
of  that  great  and  flourishing  region  from  which  goods  come  down  to  the 
coast  by  the  River  Rhine  and  by  the  German  State  Railways. 

232.  The  power  of  undertaking  large  present  expenditure,  and  of  working 
for  a  long  time  at  a  loss  with  a  view  to  compensation  in  a  'distant  future, 
is  no  doubt,  in  the  keen  world-competition,  an  advantage  possessed  by  under- 
takings which  have  the  force  of  an  empire,  state,  or  great  city  behind 
them.  If,  in  some  countries,  national  and  municipal  resources  are  thus 
employed,  it  becomes  most  difficult  for  private  enterprise  elsewhere  to  hold 
its  own  against  the  intelligent,  farsighted,  and  formidable  rivalry  thus 
created. 


PROPOSALS  MADE  TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS  WITH  REGARD 
TO  THE  REFORM  OF  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON. 


Views  of  the  Shipowners. 

233.  The  shipowners  trading  to  the  Port  of  London  fall  into  two  main 
groups,  (1)  the  '*  Short  Sea  Traders,"  whose  ships  pass  to  and  fro  between 
London  and  ports  on  the  Continental  or  British  coasts,  either  in  regular 
services  or  otherwise,  and  (2)  the  owners  of  the  large  liners  and  cargo 
ships  and  "  tramps,"  which  ply  between  London  and  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  total  tonnage  of  the  short  sea  traders  is  much  less  than  that  of  the 
long  traders,  but  in  consequence  of  the  more  rapid  returns  of  their  ships 
to  the  Port  they  pay,  it  is  stated,  50  per  cent,  of  the  river  dues,  as  distinct  3401. 
from  the  dock  dues. 

234.  The  views  of  a  large  group  of  short  sea  traders  were  put  before  us  by 
Mr.  Cattarns,  on  behalf  of  the  Short  Sea  Traders'  Association,  a  body  owning, 

at  the  date  of  his  evidence,  202  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  210,562  tons.     This  j^      355 

association  desires  the  creation  of  a  central  authority ''  to  take  over  the  control  0-327 

and  "  administration  of  the  Port  of  London,"  and  to  extend,  improve,  and  add 

to  the  facilities  of  the  Port.     They  are  strongly  adverse  to  the  purchase  of 

the  docks  by  the  authority,  or  to  financial  assistance  to  the  dock  companies, 

and  think  that  the  authority  should  chiefly  devot*^  itself  to  broadening  the 

channel  and  deepening  the  bed  of  the  river,   embanking  its   sides,  and 

providing  deep  water  quays  along  it.     They  allege  also  that  **  it  is  essential 

**  to  the  national  interests  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Port  of  London,  as 

"  the  largest  transhipping  centre  in  the  United  Kingdom,  that  the  taxation  3507. 

*'  of  the  Port  should  be  kept  to  the  lowest  possible  figure,  having  regard  to 

'*  the  competition  of  Continental  ports,  and  that  anything  in  the  nature  of 

"  taxation  on  goods  or  a  substantial  tax  on  lighters  would  be  detrimental 

"  to  the  Port." 

235.  The  short  sea  traders  strongly  desire  improvements  in  the  river  3411, 
channel,  but  they  seem  to  have  no  quarrel  with  the  dock  companies.  Mr. 
Cattarns,  who  represented  the  Association,  and  also  the  important  General 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  of  which  for  some  years  he  was  secretary  and 
manager,  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  difficulties  in  London  had  been 
exaggerated,  and  that  there  was  not  sufficient  justification  for  complaint 
against  the  docks,  although  there  was  room  for  improvement  in  their 
appliances,  and  possibly  in  the  arrangement  of  their  quays  and  sheds.  In 
point  of  charges  he  thought  that  the  shipowners  who  used  the  London  and 

St.  Katharine  Docks  had  **  very  fair  and  liberal  arrangements  with  the  dock 
**  companies,"  and  that  the  companies  made  "  fair  and  just  arrangements  to 
**  meet  the  needs  of  these  smaller  vessels." 

Mr.  Cattarns  stated  that  the  "charges  which*  are  made  to  the  smaller  3430 
'*  ships  that  come  to  the  upper  docks  are  less  than  the  charges  made  for 
"  the  larger  ships  that  go  into  the  lower  docks,"  and  he  added,  '*in  point  of 
"  fact  the  upper  docks  are  brought  by  the  dock  companies  into  competition 
'*  more  or  less  with  the  wharves  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  for  the 
•'  purpose  of  getting  smaller  vessels  into  those  docks." 

5823.  li  2 
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^*®1-  Mr.  Cattams  believed  that  the  '*  free  quays  "  which  he  desired  that  the 

River  Authorities  should  provide  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,000,000  along  both 
sides  of  liOng  Reach,  would  not  compete  in  a  detrimental  way  with  the 
docks  and  wharves  of  the  Port,  provided  that  no  warehouses  were  built  by 
the  Authority  along  such  quays.     The  short  sea  traders  are  in  competition 

3U7-8.  for  transhipment  business  with   the  great  and  rising  ports  beyond    the 

Channel,  and  therefore  press  strongly  that  no  burden  shall  be  laid  upon 
goods  in  the  Thames.  They  are  willing  that  such  increases  should  be  placed 
upon  existing  sources  of  dock  and  river  revenue  as  would  provide  funds  for 
carrying  out  improvements. 

It  is  right  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  short  sea  traders  do  not  use  the 
docks  so  much  as  do  the  ocean  traders,  seeing  that  their  vessels  to  a  great 
extent  load  and  unload  in  the  stream,  or  at  wharves.  .  In  the  case  of  St. 
Katharine's  Docks  special  rates  are  accorded  to  them  by  the  dock  company. 

236.  The  owners  of  ocean  ships  approached  the  question  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  Looking  at  the  whole  system  of  the  Port  of  London,  and 
comparing  it  with  other  ports,  the  large  'shipowners  find  it  inconvenient 
and  expensive.  The  expense  was  represented  by  them  to  be  due  not  so 
much  to  the  direct  dues  on  the  shipping  levied  by  the  Thames  Conservancy 
and  the  Docks,  as  to  the  delays  caused  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  channel  for 
large  ships,,  the  bad  arrangements  in  the  docks,  and  the  inefficiency  of 
labour.  It  must  be  observed  that,  since  this  evidence  was  taken,  the  London 
and  India  Dock  Company  have  raised  their  dues  on  shipping  by  50  per  cent., 
to  Is.  6d.  a  ton,  their  legal  maximum,  and  that  shipowners  giving  evidence 
now  would  not  improbably  express  stronger  views  on  the  subject  of  direct 
•charges  than  they  did  a  year  ago.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  complaint  of 
large  ship- owning  companies  is,  that  in  London  they  pay  heavily  in  various 
ways  and  do  not  get  good  return  in  services  for  their  money. 

237.  Mr.  Pembroke,  of  the  firm  of  Galbraith  Pembroke  and  Co.,  and 
Chairman  of  the   Shaw,  Savill  and  Albion  Shipping  Company,  remarked : 

8331,  *'When  I  came  to  London  55  years  ago,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 

'^  London  was  the  favourite  port  with  all  shipowners,  and  commanded 
''tonnage  at  the  lowest  freights  current;  now,  and  for  some  time  past, 
*'  all  owners  of  tramp  steamers,  unless  they  have  full  cargoes  of  gi*ain  in 
"  bulk,  do  what  they  can  to  avoid  having  their  vessels  at  London,  owing  to 
*'  the  large  expense  and  delay  incurred  there.  In  order  to  regain  the 
"  popularity  of  the  Port,  I  think  it  is  very  essential  that  a  harbour  trusty 
''  which  should  certainly  include  two  or  more  experienced  dock  directors, 
^*  should  be  promptly  formed  to  have  the  entire  control  of  the  river 
'*f  below  bridge,  the  docks,  and,  if  possible,  the  wharves.  The  improve- 
f'ments  required  are  on  such  a  large  scale,  and  so  much  money  is  in- 
"  dispensable,  that  the  present  system  is  altogether  powerless  to  accomplish 
*'  what  is  needed.  More  dock  accommodation  is  imperative,  and  the 
^*  river  and  docks  must  be  adapted  for  large  vessels.  If  quay  space  can  be 
*'  inaugurated  satisfactorily  down  the  river,  it  will,  of  course,  relieve  the 
'*  docks  to  a  certain  extent,  and  be  of  much  advantage." 

He  also  said,  after  reviewing  in  detail  the  condition  of  the  docks,  "  In 

3332.  *nhe  interest  of  the  community  the  trade  of  the  Port  should  be  the  first 

**  consideration,  but  shipping  is  hampered  at  every  turn  to  the  loss  and 
'*  detriment  of  shippers,  consignees,  manufacturers,  and  consumers,  no  less 
**than  of  the  shipowner.  The  defects  are  of  a  kind  that  would  be  speedily 
''remedied  by  any  corporation  trust  or  public  body,  whose  chief  considera- 
"  tion  is  the  best  interest  of  the  community,  the  Port,  and  the  trade,  and 
'*  who  are  not  fettered  financially  in  the  expenditure  of  money  which  may 
'*  not  yield  an  immediate  revenue." 

238.  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  chairman  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company,  said  that  he  was  in  favour  of  "  on  entire  change  in  the  system 
'*  of  the  Port,"  and  added  that  "  the  present  system  of  the  Port  of  London 
*'  is  disgraceful  for  the  nineteenth  century,"  He  maintained  that  "  in  the 
*'  interests  of  public  policy  the  administration  of  the  Port  of  London  and  the 
*'  docks  should  be  in  the  hands  of  an  authority  constituted  ad  hoc,  which 
''  i:hould  have  powers  not  likely  to  be  given  either  to  the  present  Conservancy 
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**  Board,  or  to  the  dock  companies,  to  impose  such  dues  either  on  ships, 

^'or  river  craft,   or  on  goods,   as  would  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the 

"  purpose  of  raising  a  sufficient  revenue  for  the  improvement  of  the  Port, 

"  and  the  extension  of  dock  works,  or  construction  of  wharves,  in  whatever  ,       - 

"**  direction  such  improvement  may  be  found  necessary." 

The  revenue  should,  he  thought,  be  raised  from  ships,   dock  dues,  and  2009. 
goods. 

He  said  that  he  knew  that  he  expressed  generally  the  feelings  of  the  2008. 
large  companies  regularly  trading  to  the  Port  of  London.     His  views  were  2249,  eto. 
supported  by  Mr.  W.  Becket  Hill,  of  the  Allan  Line. 

Sir  Edwyn  Dawes,  speaking  for  the  British  India  Company  and  the  New  10602. 
Zealand  Shipping  Company,  said  :  **  We  have  always  got  on  extremely 
^'  well  with  the  dock  company,  and  if  the  dock  company  was  supplying  our 
^'  wants  we  should  be  content.  If  the  dock  company  is  from  any  cause 
"**  unable  to  do  it,  some  other  body  must,  if  the  Port  of  London  is  not  to 
^'  fall  behind." 

239.  We  gather  from  the  evidence  that  the  whole  shipowning  interest 
-desire  the  constitution  of  a  single  authority  controlling  the  river,  and  the 
'expenditure  of  considerable  sums  in  improving  the  channel,  but  that  with 
regard  to  the  transfer  of  the  docks  to  such  an  authority,  some  division 
of  opinion  exists  between  the  short  sea  traders  and  the  ocean  traders. 

Views  of  Merchants  with  regard  to  the  Reform  of  the 

Port  of  London. 

240.  Reference  has  already  been  made  (paragraph  199)  to  the  views  upon 
this  subject  of  the  riverside  interests  and  wharfingers.  The  majority  of  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  us  to  represent  mercantile  trade  associations 
interested  in  the  efficiency  of  the  Port  of  London  were  in  favour  of  the 
-creation  of  a  central  Authority  for  the  control  of  the  [river  and  docks.  *It 
is  not  necessary  to  refer  specifically  to  definite  suggestions  made  by  these 

^  witnesses,  as  their  views  may,  on  the  whole,  be  taken  to  be  centralised  and 

expressed  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

We  may,  however,  mention  the  suggestion  made  by  one  witness  that  the 
Authority  should  receive  power  to  acquire,  in  addition  to  the  Docks,  all    Hart-Davis 

?ublic  wharves  and  other  riverside  property  within  a  certain  distance  below    2664^91  ^* 
iOndon  Bridge.     This  proposal  did  not  appear  to  be  suitable  for  our 
consideration. 

Schemes  submitted  by  the  London  Chamber  of   Commerce,    the    City 

corporation;  and  the  london  county  council* 

241.  We  received  evidence  from  representatives  of  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  City  Corporation,  and  the  London  County  Council. 
These  bodies  [agree  in  holding  that  a  largo  reform  in  the  system  of  the 
Port  is  necessary.  They  agree  also  in  thinking  that  the  control  of  the 
Port  and  river  should  be  vested  in  a  single  authority,  that  the  docks  should 
be  transferred  to  that  authority,  and  that  considerable  sums  should  be  spent 
by  the  authority  in  improving  and  extending  the  docks,  and  in  widening 
and  deepening  the  river  approach.  They  agree  in  proposing  that  the 
authority  should  be  constituted  of  representatives  of  national  and  municipal 
interests,  together  with  representatives  of  the  shipowners  and  traders 
using  the  Port.  There  are,  however,  diflFerences  of  opinion  as  the  precise 
way  in  which  the  authority  should  be  constituted  and  as  to  the  way  in 
which  its  revenue  should  be  provided. 

Scheme   of  the  London   Chamber  of  Commerce. 

242.  The  scheme  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  contemplates  the  Rogers,  10133 
formation  of  a  "  London  Harbour  Trust "  having  the  sole  control  of  the 
waters  of  the  Thames  from  Richmond  Lock  to  Yantlet  Creek,  and  with 
power  to  dredge  beyond  Yantlet  Creek,  where  necessary.  The  general 
object  of  the  Trust  is  defined  as  being  '*  to  control  the  waters  of  the  Port 
^'  and  the  traffic  thereon,  so  as  to  promote  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
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"  Port  for  the  benefit  thereof,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of 
"  London,  and  not  of  any  section  thereof."  It  is  proposed  that  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  existing  river  and  dock  authorities  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Trust,  including  pilotage  business. 

The  Chamber  suggest  that  the  Trust  should  be  constituted  of  49  members,, 
as  follows  : — Ex-offldo  members:  Corporation,  six  representatives  ;  London 
County  Council,  six  representatives  ;  one  representative  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  one  of  the  War  Office;  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  one 
representative  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  His 
Majesty's  Customs ;  two  representatives  of  the  Thames  Conservancy ;  two 
representatives  of  the  Trinity  House ;  two  representatives  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  twenty-five  elected  members,  representing  the 
shipowners,  sailing-barge,  and' tug  owners  and  lightermen,  short  sea  traders,. 
Lloyds,  public  and  private  wharfingers,  and  merchants  and  manufacturers 
landing  goods  in  the  Port. 

The  Chamber  propose  that  the  Trust  shall  possess  the  sole  right  to 
construct  new  docks  in  the  Port,  that  it  shall  have  power  of  compulsory 
purchase  over  riverside  property,  and  that  the  whole  property  of  all  th& 
existing  docks  shall  pass  to  and  become  vested  in  it. 

The  Trust  is,  however,  to  sell  or  lease  as  soon  as  it  can  all  **  water 
basins,  warehouses,  sheds,  cranes,  locks,  lighters,"  or  other  property  that  may 
not  be  required  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  duties  as  a  Trust  for  the  water 
area  of  the  Port.  The  Trust  is  to  be  expressly  forbidden  to  undertake 
such  warehousing.  The  Chamber  estimate  the  cost  of  the  purchase  of 
the  water  area  and  quays  of  the  docks,  after  this  sale  has  been  efiected,  at 
£9,000,000;  that  of  "modernising  the  docks"  at  £4,000,000;  and  that  of 
deepening  the  river  at  £2,000,000. 

The  revenue  of  the  Trust,  in  this  scheme,  is  to  be  derived  from  the- 
following  sources,  viz.  : 

m  (1)  The  existing  sources  of  revenue  of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  the^ 
Watermen's  Company,  and  the  Dock  Companies,  with  power  to  vary  rates. 

(2)  Dues  upon  all  goods  landed  within  the  jurisdiction  of-  the  Trust. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  also  suggests  that  the  City  Corporation  or  the 
London  County  Council  should  have  power  to  levy  rates  to  assist,  if 
necessary,  the  Trust  in  maintaining  or  developing  the  Port,  and  that  the 
interest  upon  the  capital  raised  to  buy  the  Docks,  to  improve  them,  and  to- 
deepen  the  river,  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  Corporation  and  (or)  by  the 
County  Council. 

SCHEMK   OF   THE   CiTY  CORPORATION. 

213.  The  City  Corporation  propose  the  creation  of  a  Port  Authority 
with  a  jurisdiction  extending  from  liichmond  to  a  line  drawn  from  the 
Naze  to  the  North  Foreland,  to  be  called  the  ''  Thames  River,  Dock  and 
Harbour  Board."  The  Board  is  to  control  both  the  river  and  the  docks. 
A  special  tribunal  is  also  to  be  constituted,  with  powers  like  those  of  the 
Railway  Commission,  to  whom  may  be  submitted  questions  relating  to  rates, 
and  charges  arising  between  persons  using  the  Port  and  the  new  authority. 

The  Board  is  to  consist  of  40  members — viz.,  ten  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  two  by  the  Admiralty,  two  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  two  by  the  Trinity  House,  two  elected  by  the  railway  companies^ 
two  by  the  underwriters  of  Lloyds,  and  the  remaining  20  by  shipowners, 
merchants  and  others  paying  dues  to  the  Board. 

The  Board  are  to  have  power  **  to  purchase  the  property  of  the  dock 
**  companies  and  such  bonded  wharves  and  warehouses  as  they  may  see 
''fit,  and  to  raise  the  capital  necessary  for  that  purpose  and  for  the 
**  deepening  of  the  channel  of  the  river  and  *' for  the  general  improvement 
*'  of  the  port  and  docks." 

The  Coiporation  propose   that  power  should  be  given  to  the  Board  to 


procure  tne  mcome  required  to  enable  the  necessary  capital 

**to   be  raised."     They   propose    that    the    Imperial  Government   should 

guarantee    the    stock    of    the    Board,    and   that    it  should    be   made    a 

security  in  which   a   Trustee   may  invest   under   the  Trustees  Act,  1893. 
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Scheme  of  the  London  County  Council. 

244.  The   London  County  Council  propose  that  a  new  authority  to  be  Wood,  7120. 
called  the  "  Port  of  London  Committee,"  should  have  jurisdiction  over  the 

tidal  river  from  Teddington  to  a  line  between  the  Naze  and  the  North 
Foreland,  that  to  it  should  be  transferred  all  the  powers  now  exercised 
by  the  Thames  Conservancy,  City  Corporation,  Trinity  House  and  the  dock 
companies,  and  that  it  should  take  over  the  undertakings  of  the  London 
and  India,  the  Millwall,  and  the  Surrey  Commercial,  Dock  Companies. 

The  Council  propose  that  the  authority  shall  consist  of  not  more  than 
30  members,  of  whom  ten  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  County  Council,  two 
by  the  City  Corporation,  ten  to  be  representatives  of  the  shipowners, 
merchants  'and  others  interested  in  the  commerce  of  the  Port,  elected  on 
the  Liverpool  system,  by  all  who  have  paid  in  the  preceding  year  £10  of 
port  dues.  The  rest  are  to  be  appointed  by  various  Government  depart- 
ments, such  as  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Customs,  the  Admiralty,  and  perhaps 
the  Treasiu^y. 

The  County  Council  propose  that  the  capital  necessary  for  the  purchase 
of  the  docks  and  for  improvements  and  extension  of  docks  and  river  channel 
ishould  be  raised  by  themselves  on  behalf  of  the  new  port  authority  upon  the 
security  of  the  London  rates.     They  suggest  that  in  this  case  the  Council  Wood  7121 
should  retain  control  over  capital  expenditure  by  the  Port  Committee,  in  7262-5. 
order  to  **  safeguard  the  interests  of  ratepayers." 

The  Coimty  Council  do  not,  like  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  City 
Corporation,  propose  that  dues  should  be  imposed  upon  all  goods  landed  in 
the  Port.      They  look  for  revenue  to  the  present  sources  of  income  of  the  7120 
dock  companies,  Thames  Conservancy,  and  other  authorities  to  be  absorbed, 
but  propose  that,  if  this  income  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  total  current 
expenditiu'e  and  debt  charges,  it  should  be  supplemented  by  contributions 
from  the  London  rates.     They  suggest  also  a  contribution  by  the  Imperial  7120,7177. 
Government  on  the  ground  that  *'the  trade  of  the  capital  is  not  only  a  Wood,  7120. 
matter  of  local  but  of  national  concern,"  and  that  it  is  threatened  by  the 
•competition  of  foreign  ports. 

Observation  as  to  the  above  Proposals. 

245.  We  do  not  intend  to  criticise  specifically  the  various  proposals  sub- 
mitted to  us  for  the  reform  of  the  Port  of  London.  We  feel,  however,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  say  that  none  of  them  were  brought  before  us  in  a 
completely  workable  form.  Those  who  framed  them  regarded  the  matter 
from  special  and  diverse  points  of  view,  and  did  not  possess  the  full 
information  which  has  been  elicited  by  our  inquiry.  While,  therefore,  we 
found  the  various  schemes  useful  in  assisting  us  to  reach  om*  own  conclusions 
as  to  the  best  coiu'se  to  be  adopted,  we  have  not  been  able  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  any  one  of  them  as  it  stands.  The  chief  questions  raised  by  the 
various  proposals  submitted  to  us  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  statement 
of  our  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
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CUSTOM  HOUSE  AERANGEMENTS. 


246.  We  were  directed  by  the  refBrence  made  to  us  to  inquire  into  the 
"  arrangements  for  warehousing  dutiable  goods."  We  heard  evidence  upon 
the  subject  from  Merchants  and  Wharfingers,  and  also  from  Sir  George 
Ryder,  K.C.B.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  and  Mr,  J,  Fleming, 
a  Surveyor-General  to  the  Board. 

247<»  The  dutiable  goods,  i.e.  tea,  tobacco,  foreign  spirits  and  beer,  coflfee, 
chicory  and  cocoa,  sugar,  wine,  dried  fruits,  and  a  few  other  articles  of  small 
importance,  form,  as  a  whole,  considerable  portions  of  the  imports  of  London, 
and  some  of  them  come  in  immense  quantities.^  The  Port  of  London  has, 
for  instance,  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  tea  trade.  Sir  George  Ryder  remarked 
that  "  it  is  undeniable  that  the  scattering  of  wharves  and  warehouses  over 
"  many  miles  of  river,  and  the  necessity  of  unloading  vessels  into  lighters  670. 
"  which  carry  goods  of  a  duty  value  of  many  hundred  pounds  at  a  time,  by 
"  night  and  day,  to  otherwise  inaccessible  landing  places,  cause  much  trouble 
'*  and  expense  to  the  Customs  and  risk  to  the  Revenue."  Sir  George  Ryder 
added,  *'  It  is  not  for  this  department  to  attempt  to  direct  the  course  of 
"  trade.  We  follow  trade  wherever  it  goes,  in  obedience  to  the  two  principles 
"  that  govern  our  action  in  all  cases,  viz.,  the  security  of  the  revenue,  and 
"  the  convenience  of  the  merchant." 

248.  The  pectdiar  difficulties  of  the  Thames  were  also  dwelt  upon  by 
Mr.  Fleming.     He  pointed  out  that  the  warehouses  had  to  be  near  the  centre 

of  the  town,  but  that  the  modern  large  ships  had  to  discharge,  for  want  of  ses. 
space,  far  away  down  the  river,  and  that  the  difficulty  had  to  be  met  by 
the  system  of  lightering  *  *  unexamined  goods  in  every  direction  along  the 
**  course  of  the  river  between  the  lowest  dock  and  the  highest  approved 
''  wharf" 

249.  Under  the  influence  of  the  desire  to  reconcile  convenience  of 
merchants  with  security  to  revenue  a  complicated  and  peculiar  system  has 
gradually  grown  up  in  the  Port  of  London.  The  greater  part  of  dutiable 
articles  are  conveyed  in  the  first  instance  to  bonded  warehouses,  situated 
either  at  the  various  docks,  or  uptown,  or  at  riverside  wharves,  which  have 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Customs  for  the  reception  of  all,  or  certain, 
dutiable  goods.  If  dutiable  goods  are  not  put  into  bonded  warehouses,  FlemiT^  3W- 
subject  to  payment  of  duty  when  taken  out,  the  consignee  can  pay  duty 

when  they  are  landed,  and  then  take  them  away.      There  are  diflferent 

classes   of  "  sufferance  "  wharves  where,  as  well  as  at  the  dock  quays,  all 

goods,  or  certain  kinds  of  goods,  can  be  landed,  free  goods  to  be  examined 

and  cleared,  and  dutiable  goods,  if  taken  away,  to  be  assessed  for  dues.     These 

wharves  are  grouped  under  the  control  of  Customs  officers.     If  any  man 

wishes  to  have  a  wharf  approved,  he  only  has  to  prove  to  the  Board  of 

Customs  that  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  sufficient  business   being 

done  there.     This  scattering  of  business  over  miles  of  river  makes  London  a 

peculiarly  difficult  and   expensive  port,  from   the  point  of  view  of  the 

Customs  Department.    Traders  also  suffer,  inasmuch  as  one  officer  cannot 

be  attached  to  each  sufferance  wharf,  but  must  visit  in  turn  each  of  the  Eyder,  7474 

wharves  in  his  group,  and  delays  therefore  are  not  always  avoidable. 

250.  Some  complaints  were  made  to  us  by  traders   of  insufficiency  of 
hours  worked  by  Customs  officers.*    All  goods  can  be  discharged  between 

6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  and  free  goods  can  be  examined  and  cleared  between  Fleming,  375. 
those  hours.      The  Crown  does  not  undertake  the  expense  of  bringing 
dutiable  goods  to  account  except  between  the  hours  of  8  a.m  and  4  p.m.  Fleming,  3a7-4llH 
from  1st  March  to  31st  October  and  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  during  the  other 
six  months.     These  are  tlie  authorised  hours  during  which  bonded  ware- 
houses in  London  may  remain  open,  and  weighing,  gauging,  &c.,  proceed 

^  To  these  have  now  been  added  duties  on  com  and  flour. 

*  Smith,   2528 ;    Jacobs,   3739 ;    Deering,   3962 ;    Innes  Rogers,  8701. 
8632.  o  2 
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without  charge  by  the  Customs    to    the    merchant.      In    busy    seasons 
additional  hours  are  allowed  to  warehouses,  but  in  that  case  the  merchant 
412.  or  warehouse  proprietor  pays  the  Customs  officers  for  their  attendance. 

251 .  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs  said  in  his  evidence  that  if 
some  concession  in  this  direction  were  thought  by  the  Royal  Commission  to 
be  desirable,  and  if  the  Treasury  were  disposed  to  sanction  it,  the  most 

676.  useful  form  which  it  could  take  would  be  an  extension  of  the  Customs 

warehousing  hours  from  4  p.m.  to  either  5  p.m.  or  6  p.m.,  the  day  in  the 
latter  case  not  beginning  perhaps  before  9  a.m.  He  thought,  however,  that 
it  was  very  doubtful  if  any  concession  could  be  made  in  London,  unless  it 
were  extended  to  other  ports.  He  pointed  out  also  (1)  that  habitual 
attendance  for  over  eight  horn's  work  a  day  implies  an  increase  of  staflF, 
because  it  can  only  be  provided  for  by  an  overlapping  arrangement,  under 
which  part  of  the  staff  come  and  leave  early,  and  the  rest  come  and  leave 
late  ;  (2)  that  overtime  without  charge  releases  the  merchant  and  wharfinger 
from  the  valuable  check  against  needless  or  wanton  demands  for  extra 
attendance  that  is  aflForded  by  having  to  pay  for  it ;  (3)  that  the  boon  may 
prove  in  reality  to  be  of  little  value  to  the  merchant,  though  costly  to 
the  Exchequer,  because  the  Customs  charge  for  extra  attendance  is  small 
compared  with  the  other  charges  entailed  on  him  for  labour  by  prolonged 
hours. 

252.  The  evidence  given  by  the  experienced  Customs  officers  corroborates 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  much  other  evidence  that  the  dispersed  character 
of  the  river  trade  increases  the  cost  of  the  Port  for  all  concerned.  If,  by 
improvements  of  the  channels  and  docks,  the  upper  docks  near  the  ware- 
houses and  the  centres  of  trade  can  be  made  stations  more  suitable  for  the 
discharge  of  goods  from  large  ships  than  they  are  at  present,  the  Port  of 
London  will  be  greatly  benefited. 
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SUMMAEY  OF  REASONS    FOR  THE  CREATION   OF   A    PORT 

AUTHORITY, 


253.  It  has,  in  our  opinion,  been  proved  that  the  Port  of  London  is  in 
danger  of  losing  part  of  its  existing  trade,  and  certainly  part  of  the  trade 
which  might  otherwise  come  to  it  by  reason  of  the  river  channels  and  docks 
being  inadequate  to  meet  the  mcreased  and  increasing  requirements  of 
modem  commerce. 

This  Port  must  always  be  the  great  channel  through  which  the  dense 
urban  regions  in  the  Lower  Thames  Valley  draw  the  bulk  of  their  supplies. 
But  the  power  of  the  Port  to  provide  the  convenience  necessary  for  modern 
shipping  may  have  an  eflfect  on  the  price  of  those  supplies.  Rapid  unloading 
and  distribution  of  cargo  are  advantageous  alike  to  shipowner,  merchant 
and  consumer.  The  large  vessels,  as  the  cheapest  cancers  of  cargo,  will 
probably  dominate  the  oversea  traffic  of  the  future.  They  require  deeper 
river  channels  and  more  ample  dock  accommodation.  Ports  which  cannot 
adapt  themselves  to  the  new  necessities  must,  in  spite  of  custom  and 
tradition,  rapidly  fall  behind  in  the  struggle  for  trade.  With  all  due 
allowance  for  the  fall  in  money  values,  we  have  seen  that  the  re-export  trade  Par.  24. 
of  London  has  certainly  not  advanced  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
there  are  signs  that  it  may  diminish  under  the  stress  of  foreign 
competition.  We  have  fiuther  seen  that  the  Port  of  London  might  cease 
to  be  the  greater  distributor  to  the  coasts  of  England,  and  that  even  some  Par.  31. 
part  of  the  supplies  of  London  itself  might  come  in  small  vessels  from 
distributing  ports  in  neighbouring  countries. 

We  have  also  found  that  there  is  at  present  great  difficulty  in  improving 
the  Port  of  London  in  consequence  of  the  division  of  powers  among  different 
Authorities,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  chief  Dock  Company  is  concerned,  by 
reason  of  its  financial  position. 

254.  The  Thames  Conservancy,  to  whom  the  old  municipal  function  of 
maintaining  and  improving  the  river  channels  has  been  entrusted,  does  not 
possess  sufficient  revenue  from  existing  sources,  chiefly  shipping  dues,  to 
enable  them  to  fulfil  their  obvious  duty.  They  have  not,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  attempted  to  procure  from  Parliament  the  additional  financial  r*ars.  50-66. 
and  other  powers  which  were  necessary  if  they  were  to  undertake  the  works 

needed  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  river,  although  the  need  was 
continually  impressed  upon  them.  Moreover,  the  constitution  of  this  body 
is  not  such  that  we  could  advise  its  being  endowed  with  the  power  of  raising 
the  revenue  for,  or  exercising  the  responsibility  of,  executing  the  works 
which  we  have  felt  It  to  be  our  duty  to  recommend. 

255.  Another  Authority  exercising  various  functions  in  the  Port  of  London 
is  the  Trinity  House,  to  which  is  entrusted  the  buoying  and  lighting  of 
channels  in  respect  of  which  the  Thames  Conservancy  have  the  duties  of 
formation  and  maintenance.  Further,  the  pilotage  jurisdiction  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Trinity  House.  The  exclusive  right  of  navigating  lighters  is 
in  the  possession  of  an  ancient  labour  guild,  whose  monopoly  has  been  a 
cause  of  wide-spread  complaint. 

It  is,  in  our  judgment  proved  by  the  evidence  that  this  distribution  of 
power  between  distinct  Authorities  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Port 
as  a  whole. 

256.  The  docks  in  London  are  as  essential  to  the  working  of  the  Port  as 
the  river  itself.  We  find  that  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company,  which 
has  most  of  them  in  its  possession,  is  unable,  for  reasons  already  explained, 

to  raise  the  further  large  sums  necessary  in  order  to  construct  the  new  Pars.  164-189. 
docks,  and  to  make  the  improvements  in  those  now  existing,  shown  to  be 
necessaiy  if  the  Port  is  to  meet  the  requirements  of  modem  trade.     The 
Company  have  themselves  admitted  that  they  are  unable  tp  carry  out  these 


Pan.  192-199 


Para  148-107. 


Pan.  316-225. 


Pan.  226-232. 


Pan.  233-244. 
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works  unless  they  are  entnisted  by  Parliament  with  the  power  of  levying 
dues  on  barges  and  upon  all  goods  which  enter  their  docks,  whether 
delivered  overside  or  not.  This  proposal  is  keenly  resented  by  the 
wharfinger  and  other  riverside  interests,  which  have  grown  up  on  the  faith 
of  long  existing  rights  to.  the  free  use  of  the  docks,  and  have  a 
large  capital  invested  in  their  properties.  This  body  of  traders 
consider  that  to  give  to  the  London  and  India  and  other  Dock 
Companies  the  powers  which  they  desire,  and  without  which  they  cannot 
execute  large  improvements,  would  be  equivalent  to  giving  to  rivals  in  the 
warehousing  business  the  power  of  taxing  them.  Mainly  out  of  this  arises 
the  present  deadlock,  to  the  universally  admitted  detriment  of  the  general 
public  interests  of  the  Port. 

257.  With  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  other  Dock  Companies  to  raise 
fresh  capital,  one,  the  Millwall  Dock  Company,  is  in  an  unfavourable  financial 
position,  and  the  other,  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  C'ompany,  is  prosperous 
in  consequence  of  certain  special  conditions. 

258.  Even  if  the  Dock  Companies  were  in  a  position  to  raise  the  sums  and 
to  carry  out  the  improvements  required,  yet  the  interdependence  of  the  pro- 
posals for  improving  the  river  and  of  those  for  improving  the  docks,  and  the 
peculiar  conditions  under  which  the  trade  of  the  Port  of  London  is  earned 
on,  render  it  highly  desirable  that  these  two  closely  connected  elements 
of  the  Port  should  be  no  longer  controlled  by  independent  Authorities.  The 
Companies  admit  that  the  utility  of  Dock  improvements  would  depend 
largely  on  the  simultaneous  deepening  of  the  river  and  its  approaches. 

259.  Attention  has  been  called  in  this  Report  to  the  public  character  and 
to  the  success  of  the  Port  Authorities  existing  in  the  chief  maritime  cities 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  have  also  referred  to  the  public  administration 
of  foreign  Ports  which  have  in  recent  years  become  formidable  rivals  in 
competing  for  the  shipping  trade,  and  especially  for  the  large  ocean  steamers, 
and  to  the  effective  expenditure  which  is  being  made  in  the  case  of  these 
Ports. 

260.  It  has  been  shown  that  there  exists  in  London  among  shipowners, 
merchants  and  representative  bodies,  a  powerful  consensus  of  opinion  in 

favour  of  the  consolidation  of  powers  at  present  divided,  and  the  creation  of  a 
single  public  Authority  for  the  control  and  improvement  of  the  Port. 

261.  In  these  circumstances  we  strongly  recommend  that  such  an 
Authority  should  be  constituted. 


Transfer  of  Powers  and  Properties  to  the  New  Authority. 

262.  We  think  that  all  the  powers  and  property  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy in  connection  with  the  river  below  Teddington  should  be  vested 
in  the  new  Authority,  at  and  from  the  date  to  be  appointed  for  the  com- 
mencement of  operations  under  the  constituting  Act.  The  powers  of  the 
Trinity  House  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  area  of  the  Port  of  London  as 
defined  by  the  constituting  Act  should  also  be  transferred  at  the  same  date. 
All  the  powers  of  the  Watermen's  Company  connected  with  the  licensinj 
and  control  of  watermen  and  lightermen,  and  the  regulation  of  lighters  an( 
other  craft,  should  also  be  transferred  to  the  new  Authority. 

263.  We  recommend  that  by  the  same  Act  all  the  powers  and  property 
of  the  London  and  India,  Surrey  Commercial,  and  Millwall  Dock  Com- 
panies should  be  vested  in  the  Authority,  subject  to  any  liabilities  as 
hereafter  indicated,  and  that  the  actual  transfer  of  the  docks  should  be 
completed  by  a  date  as  early  as  possible  to  be  fixed  by  the  Act. 

We  deal  under  the  head  of  finance  with  the  mode  of  effecting  the  purchase 
of  the  docks. 

264.  We  do  not  desire  to  recommend  any  change  with  regard  to  the 
sanitary  and  police  control  of  the  Port,  nor  with  regard  to  railway  and  other 
docks  not  included  among  those  which  we  have  named. 
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Recommendations  with  regard  to  the  Docks  and  Warehouses. 

265.  In  arriving  at  our  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  docks  we  have 
not  forgotten  :  (1)  That  the  docks  are  not  all  on  the  same  footing  and  do 
not  all  serve  precisely  the  same  purposes,  and  (2)  That  the  Dock  Companies 
combine  dock  business  proper  with  warehousing  business. 

266.  We  considered  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  recommend  the 
transfer  to  the  new  Authority  of  the  lower  docks  only,  leaving  the  London 
and  India  Docks  Company  in  possession  of  their  older  docks,  and  not  taking- 
over  the  properties  of  the  Surrey  Commercial  and  Millwall  Dock  Companies. 
If  this  course  were  followed  there  would  be  a  competition  between,  on 
the  one  side,  a  Public  Authority  controlling  the  river  and  the  river  worki^ 
of  improvement,  supported  by  a  large  revenue,  and  owning  some  of  the 
docks,  and,  on  the  other  side.  Dock  Companies  owning  the  remaining* 
docks.  It  appears  to  us  that  a  competition  of  this  kind  would  be  unfair 
to  those  Dock  Uompanies  whose  property  was  unpurchased,  or  only 
purchased  in  part.  Apart  from  this,  we  think  that  such  a  division  of  the 
docks  would  be  disadvantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  Port  as  a  whole. 
A  chief  advantage  in  the  case  of  a  Port  where  all  docks  are  under  a 
single,  authority,  is  that  the  distribution  of  the  traffic  can  be  better  organised. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  competing  Dock  Companies,  or  Dock 
Companies  competing  with  a  Port  Authority,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
distribute  the  traffic  so  advantageously.  There  is  also  a  danger  that  ships 
may  be  drawn  by  the  temptation  of  lower  rates,  or  of  discounts  and 
rebates,  to  docks  which  are  not  the  best  suited,  in  the  general  interests  of 
the  Port  and  it's  trade,  for  their  reception.^  Apart  from  the  opinion  which 
we  have  formed  as  to  the  Port  of  London,  the  weight  of  evidence  both  with 
regard  to  home  and  foreign  ports  is  in  favour  of  the  consolidation  of  all" 
docks  in  a  port  in  the  hands  of   a  Port  Authority. 

267.  The  second  question,  with  regard  to  the  warehouses,  was  still 
more  serious.  We  had  to  consider  whether  we  could  recommend  that 
the  warehouses,  as  well  as  the  quays  and  water  areas  of  the  docks,  should 
be  taken  over  and  managed  by  the  new  Authority. 

268.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  this  was  done,  we  had  to  face  the  objection  that 
an  Authority,  controlling  the  improvements,  and  regulating  the  traffic  of 
the  river,  supported  by  revenue  obtained  from  dues  on  shipping  and  goods, 
and  in  possession  of  the  quays  and  waters  of  all  the  docks,  and  possibly 
assisted  by  contributions  or  guarantees  from  the  rates  of  London,  would, 
in  its  warehousing  business,  compete  at  an  advantage  against  the  public 
and  private  wharfingers  and  warehouse  owners,  who  do  at  present  so 
large  a  part  of  the  trade  of  the  river,  and  who  have  invested  so  much 
capital  in  their  properties. 

269.  Again,  we  are  anxious  that  no  unnecessary  burden  should  be 
laid  on  the  new  Authority.  The  reasons  for  entrusting  it  with  the. 
control  of  the  River  and  of  the  Docks  do  not  apply  with  the  same  force 
to  the  case  of  the  Warehouses.  The  requirements  of  the  Port  in  this  respect 
appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  met  by  private  capital  and  enterprise. 
ISor  can  the  members  of  a  public  body  be  expected  to  give  the  financial 
facilities  and  the  close  and  constant  attention  to  minute  and  complicated 
details  which  are  important  in  warehousing  business.  The  new  Authority 
must  gain  in  public  esteem  and  influence  in  proportion  as  its  business  appears 
clearly  to  be  the  administration  of  a  Trust  for  the  general  advantage,  and  not 
an  undertaking  involving  commercial  rivalry 

270.  We  were  fully  sensible  of  the  real  weight  of  these  objections,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  difficulties  attend  any  proposal  to  tako  over  the  dock 
quays  and  waters  without  the  warehouses.  Physically,  the  warehouses,, 
except  some  up-town  ones,  are  more  or  less  in  juxta-position  with  the 
quays.  In  parts  of  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks  they  rise 
vertically  from  the  water  edge.     Commercially  also  the  warehousing  has 

*  See  Mr.  Oirdlestone's  evidence,  4688  and  4691. 
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been  closely  united  with  the  rest  of  the  dock  business.  It  would  be 
contrary  to  the  general  law  that  the  Authority  should  take  over  by 
compulsory  purchase  from  the  Companies  the  quays  and  water  areas,  and 
leave  the  warehouses  in  their  hands. 

271.  We  were,  therefore,  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Authority  to  include  in  its  purchase  of  the  docks  all  the 
warehouses  belonging  to  the  Dock  Companies.  We  think,  however,  that  in 
the.  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Port  of  London,,  and  in  view  of  the 
division  of  trade  between  the  docks  and  the  riverside  traders,  it  may  be 
found  to  be  inexpedient  that  the  new  Authority  should  carry  on  per- 
manently the  business  of  warehousing.  We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that 
the  Authority,  after  taking  over  the  warehouses,  should,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph,  sell  or  lease  such  of  them  as 
would  not  be  usefully  employed  in  the  enlargement  of  the  quays  or  transit 
sheds. 

272.  In  order  to  secure  these  objects  we  recommend  that  the  constituting 
Act  should  provide  that  the  Authority  should,  within  a  period  from  the 
acquisition  of  the  dock  properties  to  be  fixed  by  the  constituting  Act,  offer 
the  warehouses  for  sale  or  lease  in  such  order  and  manner  as  may  be 
convenient,  at  reserve  prices  which  shall  be  fair  and  reasonable.  The 
Authority  in  the  meantime  and  until  such  sale  or  lease  is  in  each  case  effected, 
at  not  less  than  the  price  fixed,  would  carry  on  the  business  of  such  w^are- 
houses.  In  cases  in  which  it  proves  impossible  without  great  loss  to 
separate  warehouses  from  the  docks,  we  think  that  the  Authority  should 
be  authorised  permanently  to  retain  such  warehouses. 

273.  We  have  purposely  recommended  elasticity  in  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  warehouses,  because,  although  on  the  one  hand  it  has  been  pointed 
out  (paragraph  1 80)  that  the  extension  of  free  goods  and  other  circumstances 
have  had  a  tendency  to  diminish  warehousing  at  the  docks,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  dutiable  goods,  or  other 
circumstances,  might  have  the  reverse  effect. 

Limits  of  the  Port. 

274.  We  recommend  that  the  Port  of  London  for  all  purposes  of  the  new 
-Authority  should  be  defined  as  extending  from  Teddington  Lock,  as  being 
the  present  tidal  limit,  to  a  line  drawn  from  Havengore  Creek,  in  Essex,  to 
Warden  Point,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  in  Kent.  This  line  is  about  two 
nautical  miles  further  east  than  the  present  frontier  of  the  Thames  Con- 
actual 

Conser- 
vancy for  collecting  Port  dues.  The  southward  limit  of  the  Port  should 
be  the  southern  line  specified  in  the  second  schedule  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Act,  1894,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  area  west  of  the  line  from 
Havengore  Creek  to  Warden  Point,  thus  excluding  the  Medway.^ 

275.  Power  might  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  extend  by  Provisional 
Order  from  time  to  time  for  the  special  purposes  of  dredging,  buoying,  or 
lighting,  the  powers  of  the  Port  Authority  as  for  as  the  line  between 
Harwich  Naze  and 'the  North  Foreland  defined  in  the  second  schedule  to 
the  Thames  Conservancy  Act  1894,  and  referred  to  in  the  second  section 
^f  that  Act. 

Finance. 

276.  We  have  now  to  consider — 

(1)  The  mode  in  which  the  docks  are  to  be  purchased. 

(2)  The  capital  expenditure  which  will  be  necessary  for  the  improve- 

ment of  the  river  and  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the 
docks,  and  the  method  in  which  capital  to  meet  such  expenditure 
^  is  to  be  raised. 

^  The  actual  Customa  Port  is  delimited  by  an  Order,  dated  1st  August,  1883,  made  by  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  under  the  authority  of  the  Customs  Consolidation  Act» 
1876.    See  Appendix,  p.  757. 
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1.  Mode  in  which  the  Docks  are  to  be  purchased. 

277.  The  usual  method  \)f  acquiring  large  undertakings  by  a  public 
Authority  has  been  to  fix  by  arbitration  the  value  of  the  undertakings^  and 
then  to  raise  loans  in  the  market  and  to  pay  the  whole  value  in  cash. 

278.  In  the  present  case,  without  expressing  an  opinion  adversely  to  the 
alternative  of  raising  a  loan,  we  recommend  as  a  probably  more  convenient 
and  economical  method — which,  without  inflicting  any  loss  or  injury, upon 
the  holders  of  securities  and  shares  in  the  dock  companies^  would  avoid  the 
uncertainty,  expense,  and  leakage  incident  to  raising  such  considerable  loans 
in  the  money  market — the  following  procedure : 

(1)  The  docks,  with  all  other  property  belonging  to  the  three  dock 

companies  named  in  paragraph  263,  should  be  vested  in  the  Port 
Authority  subject  to  any  liabilities  with  respect  to  debenture 
stock,  as  well  as  to  any  mortgage  debt  and  to  any  debt,  liability, 
or  other  obligation  of  each  company  then  existing. 

(2)  The  Authority  should  be  empowered  by  the  Act  to  create  up  to  a 

certain  limit  a  Port  Stock  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  guaranteed  in 
the  manner  hereinafter  explained  (paragraph  298  post). 

(3)  The  Port  Authority  should  issue  to  each  company  in  consideration 

for  the  undertaking  so  transferred  such  an  amount  of  Port 
Stock  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Authority  and  the 
company,  or  in  default  of  agreement,  as  may  be  determined  by 
a  Court  of  Arbitration  to  be  constituted  under  the  Act. 

(4)  The  Stock  so  issued  to  each  company  shall  be  applied  and  dis- 

tributed among  the  shareholders  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Court  of  Arbitration. 

279.  With  regard  to  the  principles  which  we  think  should  guide  the 
Arbitrators,  we  submit  the  following  observations : — 

We  think  that  the  pecuniary  position  of  the  present  proprietors  of  the 
docks  to  be  purchased  should  be  rendered  neither  worse  nor  better,  due 
consideration  being  had  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  by  the  expro« 
priation;  that,  in  other  words,  the  proprietors  should  be  indemnified. 
Indemnity  is  the  principle  which  governs  the  purchase  clauses  of  the  Lands. 
Clauses  Consolidation  Acts^  and  we  recommend,  therefore,  that  that  principle 
be  applied  by  the  Court  of  Arbitration  to  the  present  case.  But  certain 
modifications,  chiefly  of  procedure,  in  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  appear  to  us  to 
be  desirable.  We  see  no  advantage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  unnecessaiy,  cost, 
in  those  provisions  which  require  the  vendor  and  purchaser,  in  default  of 
agreement,  to  nominate  respectively  an  Arbitrator,  and  enable  the  two 
Arbitrators  to  nominate  an  Umpire.  The  frequent  result  of  these  provisions,, 
in  practice,  is  that  Arbitrators  fall  into  the  attitude  of  advocates,  and  that- 
the  responsibility  of  decision  rests  solely  with  the  Umpire.  Again,  we 
consider  that  unnecessary  cost  and  delay  would  be  incurred  in  arbitrations  of* 
such  magnitude  as  that  under  consideration,  if  the  Court  of  Arbitration  hg^d 
itself  to  value  all  the  subjects  of  sale  in  detail,  and  we  think  that  some 
portion  of  that  task  might  be  delegated. 

Again,  though  the  conventional  allowance  of  ten  per  cent,  for  forced 
salel  is  possibly  justifiable  in  the  case  of  the  dispossession  of  an  owner  of 
land  or  houses,  this  allowance  is  not  added  in  practice  to  the  compensa- 
tion for  the  compulsory  extinction  of  trade  interests,  and  we  can  find  no 
solid  reason  for  it  in  the  case  of  shareholders,  whose  position  will  be 
affected  nominally  rather  than  substantially,  by  the  substitution  of  a  Public 
Trust  for  a  Limited  Company. 

Some  inconvenience,  delay,  and  cost  in  re-investment  may  result  to 
certain  holders  of  dock  securities  from  this  latter  change,  which  in 
ordinary  cases  would,  inter  alia,  be  met  out  of  the  allowance  of  ten  per 
cent.  As  we  have  advised  that  this  be  not  recognised,  we  recommend 
that  the  Court  of  Arbitration  shall  be  empowered  to  make  such  compensation 
for  the  inconvenience  referred  to  as,  to  it,  may  appear  just. 

280.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  summarise  in  outline  our  recom- 
mendations on  the  principles  and  procedure  which   should   regulate  the 

6823.  p  2 
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arbitration.     We  recommend  that  the  principles  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Con- 
solidation Acts  be  applied  with  the  following  modifications,  viz.,  that — 

(1)  In  place  of  a   single  Arbitrator,   or  of  two  Arbitrators    and  an 

Umpire,  a  Court  of  Arbitration,  consisting  of  three  persons,  to 
determine  the  value  of  the  undertaking,  should  be  constituted  by 
the  Bill. 

(2)  The  Court  of  Arbitration  should  be  authorised  to  delegate  to  one 

or  more,  persons  such  details  of  the  arbitration  as  it  may  think 
fit,  provided  always  that  the  delegated  tribunal  be  bound  to  hear 
and  determine  for  the  Court  of  Arbitration  the  questions  sub- 
mitted to  it  judicially,  and  after  duly  hearing  the  parties  affected. 

(3)  The   purchase  price  should   be    payable   in   Port   Stock    bearing 

interest  at  a  fixed  rate. 

(4)  The  customary  ten  per  cent,  for  compulsory  sale   should  not  be 

recognised,  but  the  tribunal  should  have  power  to  make  such 
allowance  as  may  appear  to  it  to  be  just,  to  indemnify  the  share- 
holders for  the  inconvenience  and  delay  (if  any)  sustained  by  them 
by  the  change  in  their  security. 

'   281.  We  think  that  the  Port  Stock  might  be  properly  included  among 
the  securities  in  which  a  trustee  may  invest  under  the  powers  of  the  Truste 
Act,  1893. 

2.    Capital  ExpeMditure  w/nrft   irill  he   necesm)^  far  Improvement  of 
ths  River,  and  Improviiment  and  Extension  of  the  Docks, 

'  282.  We  estimate  the   capital   sums  which  should   be  expended   within 

ten  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  existence  of  the  Authority  upon 

See  par.  80.  permanent  works  of  improvement  in  the  channels  of  the  river  and  subsidiary 

works  at  not  less  than  £2,500,000. 

We  estimate  the  capital  sums  which  should  be  expended  within  the  same 
period  upon  improving  the  docks  so  as  to  meet  modem  requirements  and 
See  par  1C3.        in  constructing  new  docks  at  not  less  than  £4,500,000. 

283.  With  regard  to  the  resources  for  meeting  this  expenditure  we 
submit  the  following  observations. 

The  new  Authority  will  in  the  first  instance  succeed  to  the  revenue  of  the 
bodies  which  it  supersedes.  That  is  to  say  that  it  will  take  over  the  revenue 
now  appropriated  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  in  respect  of  the  river  below 
Teddingtoa,  and  the  revenue  derived  by  the  Dock  Companies  from  their 
imdertakings.  The  net  revenue  may  possibly  be  somewhat  increased  by 
economicii  effected  through  centralisation  of  administration,  while  it  may  be 
fairly  anticipated  that  the  revenue  from  these  existing  sources  will  eventually 
be  increased  through  the  improvements  of  the  Port  and  the  natural 
increase  of  the  size  and  trade  of  London  and  its  district. 

At  first,  however,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  assume  that  this  revenue 
will  be .  more  ■  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  current  expenditure  of  the 
authority,  including  payment  of  interest  upon  the  Port  Stock  issued  in 
respect  of  the  acquisition  of  the  docks. 

284.  The  Thames  Conservancy  in  recent  years  have  not  spent  in  works  of 
maintenance  the  whole  of  their  lower  river  revenue  available  for  dredging, 
and  have  applied  a  portion  to  works  of  improvement ;  but,  with  the  deepened 
channels  recommended,  at  least  the  whole  of  their  present  revenue,  and 
probably  larger  sums,  would  in  the  future  be  re<juired  to  be  expended  in 
works  of  maintenance.^ 

285.  The  Authority,  if  it  takes  over  the  duties  of  the  Trinity  House 
.as  to  lighting  and  buoying  within  the  Port,  will  incur,  and  the  Trinity  House 
'  will  be  relieved  fi^om,  an  expenditure  imder  these  heads.     This  expenditui'e 

would  most  equitably  be  met  by  an  equivalent  grant  from  the  General 
Lighthouse  Fund  representing  the  annual  sum  of  which  the  fund  would  be 
relieved  X  by  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  and  outlay. 

Pilotage  would,  as  now,  be  self-supporting. 

m     •  •       • -  ■      ■        - .  I     .  , 

^See  paragraph  68. 
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286.  The  total  net  revenue  derived  during  the  three  years  ending  31st 
December,  1901,  from  the  undertakings  of  the  London  and  India,  Surrey 
Commercial,  and  Millwall  Dock  Companies  has  been  as  follows  : — 

Nbt  Rryknuk  of  the  Dock  Companies  for  the  Three  Years  ikding 

31sT  December,  1901. 


^ 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Average  net 
Revenue  for 
three  years. 

London  and  India  Dock  Compauy 
Surrey  Commercial  Duck  Company 
Millwall  Dock  Company      .         -        -        - 

529,232 

101,097 

31,261 

528,692 

114,462 

33,316 

573,482 

115,726 
44,550 

543,802 

110,428 
36,375 

Some  portion  of  the  net  revenue  of  the  companies  was  put  aside  for 
reserve  fimdand  other  pui-poses,  but  the  gi^eat  bulk  of  it  was  applied  in 
paying  interest  upon  debenture  stock  and  in  dividends. 

287.  If  the  warehouses  be  sold  at  a  reserve  price,  or  let,  the  interest  on 
the  purchase  money  when  invested,  or  the  rents,  as  the  case  may  be,  will, 
we  assume,  be  sufficient  to  produce  to  the  Authority  a  net  revenue  equal 
to  that  now  derived  from  the  warehouses.  However  this  may  be,  we  think 
that,  looking  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  total  net  revenue  derived 
from  the  dock  undertakings,  in  their  present  condition,  may  be  taken  as 
remaining  about  the  same  as  now. 

288.  If  it  should  be  decided  to  adopt  the  method  of  acquiring  the  dock 
undertakings  which  we  have  suggested  in  paragi-aph  278,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  total  net  revenue  derived  from  those  undertakings  will  be  required 
to  meet  the  interest  upon  the  Debenture  Stock,  for  which  the  Authority 
will  become  liable  and  the  interest  upon  the  Port  Stock  to  be  created  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  shareholders  in  lieu  of  their  existing  stock,  and  to  meet 
also  piuposes  other  than  payment  of  interest  and  dividend  to  which  part 
of  the  net  revenue  is  now  applied.  We  should  recommend  that  the  com- 
mencement of  a  sinking  fund  to  I'edeem  the  stock  should  be  deferred  for 
a  period  of  at  least  ten  years  from  the  date  when  the  constituting  Act  comes 
into  operation. 

289.  It  thus  appears  to  be  probable  that  all  revenue  from  existing 
sources  will  be  fully  engaged.  If  the  Authority  is  to  raise  both  the  sum  of 
£2,500,000  estimated  to  be  necessarj'  for  permanent  improvement  of  the  river, 
and  the  sum  of  £4,500,000  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  docks, 
or  a  total  sum  of  £7,000,000,  additional  revenue  to  meet  debt  charges 
to  these  amounts,  together  with  the  increasing  cost  of  maintenance  and 
working  expenses,  will  have  to  be  provided. 

3.  Method  of  Raising  the  Capital, 

290.  It  is  clear  then  that  the  provision  of  an  adequate  revenue  for 
the  Port  Authority  implies  some  increase  in  the  charge  upon  the  trade  of 
the  Port,  nor  do  we  finil  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  those  most  competent 
to  form  a  judgment  in  recognising  that  this  must  be  the  case.  We  entirely 
concur,  however,  with  the  view  that,  having  regard  to  the  existing  and  in- 
creasing competition  with  the  Thames  of  other  and  especially  of  certain 
foreign  ports,  such  additional  charge  should  be  confined  to  the  provision  of 
8uch  improvements  as  are  strictly  necessary,  and  may  be  expected  to  be 
productive. 

291.  In  these  circumstances,  we  have  considered  whether  a  part  of  the 
foregoing  sum  of  £7,000,000  might  not  be  provided  otherwise  than  by  the 
Port  Authority. 

292.  In  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium  and  France  large  capital  expenditure 
at  the  ports  has  been  provided  from  national  as  well  as  from  municipal 
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funds,  with  the  result,  as  we  have  indicated,  of  placing  the  Port  of  London 
at  a  certain  disadvantage.  The  idea  has  been  brought  before  us  that  thi^ 
coiu'se  might  be  pursued  with  respect  to  the  Thames.  We  see  no  reason  for 
placing  any  charge  on  the  National  Exchequer  in  respect  of  this  particular 
river,  especially  as  we  think  the  end  may  be  otherwise  achieved. 

293.  The  River  Thames  with  its  Port  and  Docks  must  always  be  a  great 
and  vital  highway  of  commerce  to  the  many  millions  dwelling  on  or  within  a 
few  miles  of  its  banks.  Within  comparatively  recent  times,  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  the  lower  Thames  was  a  duty  and  charge  incumbent  on 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  as  being  then  the  only  representative 
municipal  authority.  Circumstances  on  which  it  is  needless  to  enlarge 
rendered  it  needful  to  create  other  authorities,  viz.,  the  Thames  Conservancy 
and  London  County  Council,  with  functions  as  to  river  and  finance,  which 
were  formerly  associated  (from  the  necessity  of  the  case)  with  the  City 
Corporation. 

294.  The  County  Council  and  the  Corporation,  in  the  evidence  placed 
before  us,  and  the  proposals  made  by  them,  showed,  as  might  be  expected^ 
a  strong  and  pmctical  anxiety  for  the  improvement  and  welfare  of  the 
Port  of  London. 

The  County  Council  proposed  that  they  should,  upon  certain  conditions^ 
use  their  credit  for  raising  the  sum  recjuisite  for  the  purchase  of  the  docks* 
They  also  proposed  to  make  up,  by  a  grant  from  the  rates,  any  deficiency 
which  might  arise  between  the  revenue  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  expenditure 
on  the  other,  of  the  new  Authority. 

The  City  Corporation  showed  equal  anxiety  for  the  improvement  of  the  Port. 

The  earnest  and  public  spirited  desire  thus  indicated  for  the  welfare  and 
improvement  of  the  Port  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  welcomed,  and 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  powerful  assistance  of  the  Council  and  the 
Corporation,  though  in  a  form  rather  diflferent  from  that  put  before  as. 

295.  We  think  that  it  would  be  best  to  treat  the  improvement  of  the  river 
and  the  purchase  of  the  docks  separately,  and  that  the  Council  and  the 
Corporation  might  provide  the  cost  of  the  first  as  a  grant  by  them  to  the 
Port  Authority. 

296.  We  therefore  suggest,  in  view  of  the  circmnstances  set  out  and 
reasons  given  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  that  the  capital  sum  needful  for 
the  deepening,  widening,  and  improving  of  the  river  channels  (now  estimated 
at  £2,500,000),  should  be  provided  by  the  London  County  Council  and  the 
City  Corporation,  in  proportions  to  be  agreed,  or,  if  the  assent  of  both  be  not 
forthcoming,  then  by  one  of  these  bodies  by  way  of  subvention  spread  over 
ten  years.  The  Port  Authority  should,  in  the  first  instance,  and  before  com- 
mencing the  works  to  be  executed  by  this  capital  stun,  obtain  the  approval  of 
the  Authorities  or  Authority  contributing  the  subvention  to  the  works  thus 
proposed  to  be  carried  out.  In  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their 
nature  or  extent  the  question  should  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  fiill  responsibility  imposed  and  the  powers  conferred 
upon  the  Port  Authority  by  the  constituting  Act  shoidd  in  no  wise  be 
impaired  or  interfered  With  by  the  suggested  grant  thus  made  with  the 
object  of  placing  the  great  water  highway  of  London  in  an  efiiqient  condition,, 
and  of,  in  some  degree,  lessening  the  need  of  imposing  a  charge  upon  the 
trade  of  the  Port. 

297.  If  the  suggestion  thus  set  forth  be  adopted,  it  would  relieve  the  Port 
Authority  of  the  need  of  raising  revenue  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  sum  of 
£2,500,000  estimated  to  be  required  for  river  improvements.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  bodies  indicated,  no  such 
contribution  were  made,  further  charges  must  be  laid  upon  the  trade  of 
London  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

298.  We  recommend,  that,  in  addition  to  the  capital  assistance  by  the 
Municipal  Authorities  to  the  Port,  the  London  County  Council  and  City 
Corporation  should  be  authorised  to  give  a  guarantee,  either  jointly  in 
proportions  to  be  agreed  or  severally,  for  the  payment  of  interest  upon  .the 
stock  to  be  created  by  the  Port  Authority.  This  guarantee  would  be  ia 
addition  to  the  primary  security  afforded  by  the  revenue  which  the  Authority 
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"will  be  empowered  to  collect  and  raise.  It  will  enable  the  transfer  of  the 
<lock  properties  to  take  place  under  advantageous  conditions,  and  will  enable 
the  capital  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  docks  and  river  to  be 
raised  upon  favourable  terms. 

299.  If,  as  we  recommend,  the  capital  for  the  permanent  improvement  of 
the  river  channel  be  furnished  by  the  Municipal  Authorities,  it  will  be 
sufficient  that  the  Port  Authority  should  raise  by  issue  of  Port  Stock  the 
capital  requisite  for  making  the  improvements  and  extensions  of  the  docks. 
This  sum  we  have  estimated  at  4,500,000/.,  an  outlay  which  may  fairly  be 
expected  to  be  productive. 

4.  Sources  of  Revenue  of  the  Pai't  Authority. 

300.  The  existing  powers  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  and  the  Dock 
Companies  to  charge  tonnage  dues  upon  shipping  would  pass  lo  the  new 
Authority. 

The  tonnage  dues  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  are  undoubtedly  h)w  as 
compared  vnth  Itose  of  other  British  ports,  but  since  the  Port  of  London,  on 
account  of  its  difficulty  of  approach  at  some  seasons,  its.  cost  and  quality  of 
labour,  and  some  other  circumstances,  is  already  a  dear  port  for  a  large 
class  of  ships,  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  inexpedient  seriously  if  at  all  to 
increase  the  river  dues. 

301.  The  present  maximum  tonnage  dues  leviable  by  the  several  Dock 
Companies  upon  shipping  using  their  docks  are  as  follows,  viz. : — At  the 
<iocks  belonging  to  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company  Is,  6rf.  per 
ton ;  at  the  Surrey  Commercial  Company's  Docks  1^.  per  ton.  .  At  the 
Millwall  Docks  there  is  no  statutory  maximum. 

The  statutory  maximum  rate  for  all  these  Docks  should,  we  think,  in 
future  be  1^.  6^.  per  ton.  As  regards  the  charge  actually  levied,  we  hope, 
without  expressing  an  opinion  which  should  in  any  way  be  regarded  as 
binding  on  the  new  Port  Authority,  that  a  rate  of  1^.  (which  was  in 
existence  for  many  years  at  the  London  and  India  Docks  and  at  the 
Surrey  Commercial  and  the  Millwall  Docks)  will  be  found  to  be  sufficient. 

302.  We  have  found  ourselves  unable  to  recommend  any  repeal  of  the 
*^  free- water  clauses  "  in  the  Dock  Acts.  Under  the  new  government  of  the 
Port,  it  would,  however,  be  fair,  and  advantageous  also  for  reasons  con- 
nected with  the  regulation  of  the  traffic,  that  the  Authority  should  have 
power  to  levy  a  licensing  fee,  according  to  tonnage  and  description,  upon 
all  barges  using  the  Port,  and  plying  in  the  river  or  in  the  docks,  or 
in  both.  We  have  shown  that  the  barges  have  considerably  grown  both  in 
size  and  in  the  part  which  they  take  in  the  traffic  of  the  Port.  It 
appears  to  be  only  fair  that  the  barges  should  henceforth  make  a  moderate 
contribution  towards  the  revenue  of  the  Port.  The  best  method,  we  think, 
will  be  that  every  barge  should  be  required  to  have  a  licence  from  the 
Authority,  renewed  and  paid  for  annually,  and  that  at  each  renewal  the 
owner  should  pay  a  sum  for  his  license  under  a  list  of  charges  therefore 
^scheduled  according  to  classes  of  barge  tonnage. 

The  Authority  might  without  undue  pressure  upon  trade  levy  upon  these 
barges  a  not  inconsiderable  sum. 

303.  The  main  source  of  the  additional  revenue  which  will  be  required  by 
the  Authority  should  be  dues  upon  goods  landed  in  the  Port,  including  in 
that  term  both  river  and  docks.  In  this,  the  Port  of  London  would  follow 
the  precedent  set  at  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Newcastle,  Bristol,  and  most  of 
the  leading  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom.  These  dues  are  paid  in  some 
cases  directly  by  the  consignee,  in  other  cases  indirectly,  by  arrangement, 
through  the  ship-owners.  It  is  true  that  if  the  dues  were  heavy  their 
objects  might  be  defeated,  since  goods  might  be  diverted  and  come  to 
London  through  other  ports  and  railways.  We  apprehend,  however,  that 
the  distribution  of  so  comparatively  small  a  sum,  over  such  a  mass  of  goods, 
would  not  have  this  result. 

Within  certain  scheduled  maxima  of  dues  upon  different  classes  of  goods 
the  Authority  would  have  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  adjust  the  dues 
might  be  equitable  and  convenient. 
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304.  We  have  made  inquiries  from  some  of  the  leading  Port  Authoritiei^ 
as  to  the  process  by  which  dues  upon  goods  entering  their  ports  are  collected,, 
as  to  whether  there  has  been  found  to  be  much  difficulty  or  expense  in  the 
process,  and  as  to  what,  if  any,  classes  of  goods  are  exempted.  Their 
replies  are  printed  as  an  appendix  to  this  Report.^ 

So  far  as  regards  goods  landed  in  the  docks  in  London  there  will  be  no 
more  difficulty  than  at  Liverpool  and  elsewhere  in  collecting  the  dues.  With 
regard  to  goods  landed  at  wharves  and  piers  in  the  stream  there  might  be 
some  difficulty,  but  not,  probably,  of  a  serious  character  if  a  right  selection 
of  the  goods  to  be  affected  by  dues  bie  made. 

305.  There  should  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  dues  upon  export  goods  nor  upon 
goods  which  merely  enter  the  Port  for  transhipment  and  re- exportation. 
The  Exemptions  made  at  Liverpool  in  respect  of  such  classes  of  goods 
would  probably  afford  a  useful  model  when  modified  so  as  to  suit  the  con- 
ditions of  London. 

306.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  dues  upon  goods  which  we  propose 
will  be  over  and  above  those  now  leviable  at  the  docks  in  respect  of  goods 
which  pass  through  the  docks  and  are  warehoused,  or  taken  away  by  land,, 
and  generally  for  services  rendered.  But,  in  viev;  of  the  complaints  which 
have  been  made  as  to  these  latter  charges,  it  will  be  well  that  the  dock 
committee  of  the  Authority  should  consider  the  expediency  of  dealing  with 
what  is  known  as  the  "consolidated  rate."  This  committee  should  separate 
under  distinct  heads  the  charges  for  all  services  and  facilities  rendered/ 
including  those  for  the  warehouses. 

307.  To  sum  up,  then,  our  recommendations  upon  these  points,  we  propose 
that  the  Port  Authority  should  be  empowered  : 

1.  To  retain  the  powers  now  possessed  by  the  Thames  Conservancy 

of  levying  dues  upon  ships  which  enter  the  Port. 

2.  To  levy,  subject  to  the  statutory  maximum,  dock  tonnage  dues  upon 

all  ships  which  enter  the  docks,  and  to  fix  charges  upon  goods 
landed  in  the  docks  other  than  those  dealt  with  on  overside 
conditions. 

3.  To  levy  annual  licensing  dues  upon  barges. 

4.  To  impose  dues  upon  import  goods  entering  the  Port,  except  goods 

for  transhipment,  subject  to  maxima  for  diflferent  classes. 

308.  We  do  not  desire  and  must  not  be  understood  by  thus  specifying 
methods  of  raising  revenue  to  exclude  the  consideration  and  adoption  of  any 
other  mode  should  it  be  found  essential  to  the  financial  position  of  the  Port 
Authority.  Subject  to  due  safeguards  that  body  ought  to  have  some 
general  powers  for  such  a  purpose. 

Constitution  of  the  Authority. 

309.  In  forming  our  opinion  as  to  the  best  composition  of  the  Port 
Authority,  we  have  carefidly  considered  the  different  proposals  submitted 
to  us  by  the  London  County  Council,  the  City  Corporation,  the  Chamber  ot 
Commerce,  and  the  views  expressed  by  various  witnesses.  The  constitutions 
of  the  Port  Authorities  of  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  the  Tyne  and  other  important 
ports  have  also  had  our  careful  consideration,  and  we  have  had  regard  to 
the  distinguijshing  features  of  London,  and  especially  to  the  multiplicity  of 
interests  involved. 

310.  The  Authority  should,  in  our  opinion,  consist  of  nominated  and 
elected  members.  The  nominated  members  should  be  chosen  partly  by 
Municipal  and  partly  by  National  Authorities,  and  should  include  persons 
belonging  to  the  Mercantile  community,  with  which  object  the  Governors  of 
the  Bank  of  England  might  be,  with  advantage,  one  of  the  Nominating 
Authorities. 

311.  In  departing  somewhat,  in  this  last  ^ggestion,  from  the  precedents 
of  other  great  British  ports  in  respeet  of  the  con«titution  recommended,  we 

*  Appendix  F,  page  191,po5f. 
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have  kept  before  us  the  fact  that  London  differs  from  them  in  its  enormous 
population  and  the  magnitude,  of  each  class  of  the  interests  affected.  In 
Liverpool  a  distinguished  merchant  or  shipowner  is  known  throughout  the 
whole  community.  In  London  such  a  man  is  often  neither  a  member  of 
the  London  (bunty  Council,  nor  of  the  City  Corporation,  and,  in  the  vast 
aggregate  of  individuals  gathered  there,  his  capacity  is  known  only  among 
a  section.  He  may,  therefore,  be  unwilling  to  submit  himself  to  election. 
If  the  obstacle  of  election  be  removed  the  interests  of  the  commercial 
world  will,  we  think,  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  men  of  high 
business  capacity  in  the  service  of  this  most  difficult  work  of  administration. 

312.  The  elected  members  should  be  elected  by  different  groups  of  tradeis 
interested  in  the  Port,  acting  as  separate  constituencies,  so  that  no  important 
interest  will  run  the  risk  of  being  altogether  excluded  from  representation. 

313.  We  suggest  then,  that — 

(1)  The   Port  Authority  should  consist  of  about  40  persons,   partly 
nominated  and  partly  elected. 

(2)  On  the  assumption  that  the  London  County  Council  and  the  City  Tars.  2yG-29s, 
Corporation  accept  the  financial  responsibilities  which  we  have  recom- 
mended, the  nominated  members  should  be  appointed  by  the  following 

bodies : — 

(a)  By  the  London  County  Council  _  .  .  .  11  memliors 

(b)  By  the  City  Corporation    -         -  -  -  -  -  •{  ., 

(c)  By  the  Admiralty     ------  1  ,, 

(d)  By  the  Board  of  Trade     -         -  -  -  -  1  .. 

(e)  By  the  Trinity  House       -  -  -  -  1  ., 

(f)  By  the  Kent  County  Council  .  -  -  -  1 

(g)  By  ^he  Essex  County  Council  -  -  -  -  -  1 

(U)  By  the  Lon'lon  Chamber  of  (Commerce     -         -         -         2        ,, 

(i)  By  the  Governors  of  the  Bank  of  England  from 
among  persons  belonging  to  the  mercantile  com- 
munity of  London       -         -         -         -         -         -         5        ,, 

(3)  The  elected  members  should  be  elected  by  different  groups  of  voters, 
viz  : — 

(j)  By  the  oversea  (or ocean)  trading  shipowners    -        -  5  memlers 

(k)  By  the  short-sea  trading  shipowners         -         -         .  2 

(1)  By  the  wharfingers  and  owners  of  private  ware- 
houses on  the  river 3 

(m)  By    owners    of   lighters,    barges    and    river    craft, 

including  river  passenger  steamers         -         -         -  2        „ 

(n)  By  railway  companies  connecting  with  the  docks       -  2        „ 

The  above  figures  are  only  given  by  way  of  suggestion,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  they  should  be  materially  altered  if  the  London  County  Council  and 
the  City  Corporation,  or  either  of  these  bodies,  should  abstain  from  assuming 
the  responsibility  of  the  expenditure  and  guarantee  which  we  have  indicated. 
It  may  also  be  desirable,  for  other  reasons,  to  vary  the  proportions,  or  to 
include  some  other  interests. 

314.  The  electing  persons,  firms  or  companies,  should  be  given  a  number 
c  f  votes  varying  according  to  the  amounts  paid  in  dues  upon  goods,  or  upon 
shipping  as  the  case  may  be.  It  would  be  necessary,  also,  that  the  con- 
stituting Act  should  contain  provisions  regulating  the  retirement,  and 
re-election  or  .replacement,  of  a  certain  number  of  members  of  the  Authority 
in  every  year.  It  is  not  within  our  province  to  enter  into  details  upon  these 
matters.  Precedents  will  be  supplied  by  the  constitutions  of  other  Port 
Authorities,  and  that  of  the  Tyne  Commissioners  will  probably  be  found  of 
special  value,  as  it  was  reviewed  and  amended  in  Parliament  at  a  date  as 
recent  as  1898. 

315.  The  members  of  the  Trust  should  be  unpaid,  but  it  may  perhaps  be 
desii'able  to  pay  a  small  salary  to  the  members  nominated  by  Government 
Departments,  and  possibly  it  may  be  advantageous  to  attach  a  more 
considerable  salary  to  the  posts  of  (chairman  and  Vice- Chairman. 
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In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Tinist  its  members  will  be  doing 
work  of  the  highest  civic,  and  even  of  national,  importance. 

316.  The  Authority  would  naturally  appoint  standing  Committees  for  the 
transaction  of  various  departments  of  its  business,  subject  to  the  general 
control  of  the  Body  as  a  whole.  We  think,  however,  that  provision  should 
be  made  in  the  constituting  Act  for  a  Statutory  Committee  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  docks  and  works  of  dock  improvement.  This  Committee  should 
consist  of  a  stated  number  of  members  appointed  by  the  Authority,  and 
should  have  power  to  co-opt  a  Hmited  number  of  expert  persons  from 
outside. 

Reconstitution  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  for  the  Inland  River. 

317.  When  the  powers  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  in  respect  of  the 
river  below  Teddington  are  transferred  to  the  Port  Authority,  it  will 
be  necessary  that,  either  by  the  same  Act,  or  by  a  concurrent  Act,  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  Conservancy  as  a  body  for  the 
control  of  the  river  above  Teddington.  It  would,  no  doubt,  consist  in 
the  main  of  representatives  of  the  riparian  counties  and  towns.  It  is  not 
within  our  scope  to  suggest  the  exact  composition  of  the  body  so  recon- 
stituted, but  we  think  that,  in  view  of  the  importance  to  the  channels  of 
the  lower  river  of  maintaining  a  sufficient  flow  of  water  over  Teddington 
Weir,  the  Port  Authority  should  have  the  right  of  nominating  one  or 
two  members  of  the  new  Conservancy  Board. 

The  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditure  placed  before  us  by  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Board  show  that  the  revenue  derived  from  sources  above 
Teddington  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditiu'e.^ 

The  Watermen's  Company. 

318.  We  have  recommended  that  all  the  powers  of  the  Watermen's 
Company  which  relate  to  the  river,  should  be  transferred  to  the  new 
Authority. 

31 9.  We  think  that  in  the  interests  of  public  safety  the  new  Authority 
should  license  watermen  for  employment  in  passenger  traffic,  including  river 
steamboats. 

But  we  agree  with  the  Thames  Traffic  Coxamittee  of  1879  (page  47  of  their 
Report)  in  not  thinking  it  necessary  that  men  employed  in  the  navigation 
of  non-passenger-carrying  lighters,  should  have  any  licence,  or  be  subject  to 
any  examination.  P^mployers  should  in  this  class  of  craft  be  left  free  to 
employ  any  men  whom  they  choose,  subject  to  the  fullest  responsibility  for 
the  acts  of  those  they  employ.  It  is,  we  think,  true  that  the  artificial 
restriction  has  placed  the  river  traffic  too  much  under  the  control  of  a  limited 
class  of  men,  and  has,  perhaps,  by  removing  the  stimulus  of  open  competition, 
encouraged  among  them  habits  which  the  paternal  and  well-meant  care  of  the 
Court  of  Watermen  is  not  always  sufficient  to  correct.  We  have  received 
complaints,  especially  from  the  officials  of  dock  companies,  who  may,  however, 
be  somewhat  piejudiced,  as  to  carelessness  and  want  of  discipline  amon| 
the  lightermen.  We  do  not  think  that  public  safety  will  be  endangered 
by  removal  of  qualifying  examinations.  An  owner  who  commits  valuable 
cargo  to  a  barge,  is  not,  for  his  own  sake,  at  all  likely  to  select  an  incom- 
petent crew. 

In  this  recommendation,  it  should  be  noted,  we  are  not. in  agreement 
with  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  ("ommons  on  the 
Thames  Watermen  and  Lightermen  Bill,  1890. 

320.  In  connection  with  the  financial  part  of  our  proposals,  we  have 
recommended  that  all  lighters  should  be  annually  licensed  by  the  Port 
Authority.  This  process  will  give  to  the  Authority  a  control  over  river  craft, 
an.I  they  will  be  able  before  renewing  licences  to  take  into  consideration  any 
ro^nplaints  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  lightermen.     All  river  craft 

See  paragraph  48. 
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should  have  a  conspicuous  registration  number,  so  as  to  allow  easy  identifica- 
tion by  the  river  police  and  others. 

321.  The  transference  of  their  powers  and  loss  of  fees  will  materially  affect 
the  Watermen's  Company.  They  will  cease  to  have  any  functions,  except 
those  of  administering  certain  charities,  aud  will  have  little  revenue  apart 
from  that  derived  from  endowments,  which  are  affected  by  charitable  trusts. 
In  these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  company  is  regulated 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  some  statutory  provision  as  to  its  future  will  be 
required.  We  recommend  that  provision  should  be  made,  if  necessary,  from 
the  revenue  of  the  Port  Authority  for  compensation  to  the  inspectors  of  the 
Company  or  other  officials  for  any  loss  which  they  may  sustain,  and  that 
power  should  be  given  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  make  a  scheme  for 
the  future  regulation  of  the  charities  which  are  now  administered  by  the 
Company  for  the  benefit  of  aged  or  incapacitated  freemen  and  their  widoA\  s 
Such  a  scheme  should  secure  the  benefits  to  persons  of  the  same  class,  with 
a  priority  for  existing  freemen  of  the  company. 

Pilotage. 

o22.  The  transfer  of  powers  of  licensing  pilots  within  the  Port  of  London 
from  the  Trinity  House  to  the  Port  Authority  will  involve  some  amendment 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894.  The  line  of  division 
of  pilot's  work  at  Gravesend  under  Sec.  618  (1)  of  the  Act  would  in  future 
naturally  correspond  with  the  seaward  limit  of  the  Port  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  new  Authority  between  Havengore  Creek  and  Warden  Point. 

323.  Rates  of  pilotage  within  the  Port  would  be  fixed  by  the  Authority, 
and,  so  long  as  the  system  of  compulsory  pilotage  for  ships  making  journeys 
of  certain  kinds  continues  to  be  law  within  the  Port  of  London,  the  distinc- 
tion between  pilots  licensed  to  conduct  all  ships,  and  pilots  of  a  lower 
qualification,  licensed  to  conduct  exempted  ships,  would  presumably 
continue. 

324.  Provision  would  have  to  be  made  to  safeguard  the  interest  of 
existing  river  pilots,  who  are  transferred  to  the  service  of  the  Port  Authority, 
in  the  "  Trinity  House  Pilot  Fund "  referred  to  in  paragraph  88  of  this 
Report. 

3!26.  Wt  hare  thought  it  to  be  our  duty  to  mention  complaints  as  to  Sea  pare.  90-100. 
compulsory  pilotage  and  its  legal  results  which  have  been  made  in  the  evidence 
which  we  have  taken,  and  to  call  public  attention  to  the  forgotten  Reports 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  1870,  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee  of  1879 
and  the  Select  Committee  of  1888.  The  exemption  of  ships  subject  to 
compulsory  pilotage  fi'om  liability  for  damages  presses  with  peculiar  hardship 
on  the  barge-owners  who  are  a  large  and  important  class  in  the  Port  of 
London.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  is  within  the  scope  of  our 
reference  to  make  any  recommendation  as  to  the  connection  between  com- 
pulsory pilotage  and  immunity  of  a  shipowner  for  damage,  which  concerns 
general  law.  It  will  be  competent  for  the  Port  Authority,  if  they  should 
think  it  to  be  consistent  with  public  safety,  to  apply  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  a  Provisional  Order,  under  Section  578  of  the  Merchant 
.Shipping  Act,  1894,  exempting  all  ships  in  the  Port  of  London  from 
compulsory  pilotage,  and  annexing  to  such  exemption  any  terms  and 
.conditions  which  may  be  desirable. 


Custom  House  Arrangements. 

32t5.  We  have  referred  to  this  subject  in  paragraphs  246  to  251  of  our 
Report.  We  do  not  feel  that  the  evidence  before  us  is  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  offer  usefully  an  opinion  upon  this  matter,  but  we  desire  to  call  (^(^ 
Attention  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Your  Majesty's  Treasury  to  wio 
<'.omplaints  which  we  have  mentioned. 
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Concluding   Observations. 

327.  In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  say  that  oui'  inquiry  into  the  conditions 
of  the  Port  of  London  has  convinced  us  of  its  splendid  natui'al  advantages. 
Among  these  are  the  geographical  position  of  the  Port ;  the  magnitude, 
wealth  and  energy  of  the  population  behind  it ;  the  fine  approach  from  the 
sea ;  the  river  tides  strong  enough  to  transport  traffic  easily  to  all  parts,  yet 
not  so  violent  as  to  make  navigation  difficult ;  land  along  the  shores  of  a 
character  suitable  for  dock  construction  and  all  commercial  purposes.  In 
addition  to  these  advantages,  London  possesses  docks  which,  although  they 
are  not  in  some  cases  upon  ihe  level  of  modern  requirements,  are  yet 
capacious  and  capable  of  further  development.  The  deficiencies  of  London  as 
a  Port,  to  which  our  attention  has  been  called,  are  not  due  to  any  physical 
circumstances,  but  to  causes  which  may  easily  be  removed  by  a  better 
organisation  of  administrative  and  financial  powers.  The  gi'eat  increase 
in  the  size  and  draught  of  ocean-going  ships  has  made  extensive  works 
necessary  both  in  the  river  and  in  the  docks,  but  the  dispersion  of  powers- 
among  several  Authorities  and  Companies  has  prevented  any  systematic' 
execution  of  adequate  improvements.  Hence  the  Port  has,  for  a  time, 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  developments  of  modern  population  and 
commerce,  and  has  shown  signs  of  losing  that  position  relatively  to  other 
Ports,  British  and  foreign,  which  it  has  held  for  so  long.  The  shortcomings 
of  the  past  cannot  be  remedied  without  considerable  outlay.  We  are, 
however,  convinced  that,  if,  in  this  great  national  concern,  energy  and 
courage  be  shown,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  .the  w^elfare  of  the  Port  of 
London  will  be  permanently  impaired. 

All    which    we    humbly    submit    to    YOUR     MAJESTY'S    gracious 
consideration. 

(%;/^r/)    REVELSTOKE. 

WILLIAM  R.  W.  PEEL. 

ALFRED   LYTTELTON. 

ROBERT   GIFFEN. 

J.  WOLFE  BARRY. 

JOHN   HEXT. 

JOHN   EDWARD  ELLIS. 

Bernard  Holland,  Secretary, 

Jane  16,  1902. 
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Description. 


Paoe. 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


K 


F. 


G. 


Report  of  the  Lower  Thames  Navigation  Commission,  1894-1896,  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
5  and  60-66  of  the  Report. 

Extracts  from  Reports  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Pilotage  Bill  of  18/0,  the  Tliames  Traffic  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
1878-79,  and  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Pilotage  1888,  referred 
to  in  paragraph  98  of  the  Report. 

Exemption  of  Foee- water  sections  in  the  Dock  Acts,  referred  to  in  paragraph  136  of  the  Report 

Report  upon  the  Docks  in  the  Port  of  London  made  to  the  Commission  by  Mr.  R.  C.  H. 
Davison,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  referred  to  in  paragraph  137  of  the  Report. 

Correspondence  subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  evidence  relative  to  the  expenditure  by  the 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  upon  new  works  and  improvements,  referred  to  in 
paragraph  224  of  the  Report. 

Correspondence  relative  to  the  collection  of  dues  upcm  goods  in  certain  Ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  referred  to  in  paragraph  304  of  the  Report 

Charts  of  the  River  Thames. 
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To  the  Bight  Honourable  Chablxs  Thomson  Ritcbib,  x.f.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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Sib, 

As  the  CommiMionera  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  the  purposes  of  the  Inquiry  «^bove  referred 
to,  we  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  Re- 
port;— 

1.  The  i>ortion  of  the  Thames  Estuary  referred  to 
this  Oomimission  between  Thorney  Creek  and  the  Nore 
Lightship  is  about  8^  nautical  miles  in  length,  and  has 
a  Tow  water  width  of  from  1,400  yards  to  upwards  of 
4,000  yards  with  varying  depths.  It  embraces  the 
mouths  of  the  Benfleet  ana  Leigh  Creeks  on  the  north 
side  and  of  the  Medway  and  the  Yantlet  Creek  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  and  is  marked  by  dotted  lines 
on  the  foregoing  ohart. 

2.  The  seaward  limit  of  the  Thames  Conservators' 
iurisdiction  is  at  Yantlet  Creek,  which  is  3^  miles 
below  Thorney  Creek.  Their  authority  thus  extends 
for  that  distance  into  the  area  on  whieh  we  iiave  to 
report. 

3.  Between  Yantlet  Creek  and  the  Nore  Lightship, 
and  seaward  thereof,  the  channels  of  the  Thames  are 
not  under  any  conservancy  body  for  the  purpose*  of 
navigation,  though  the  Kent  and  Essex  Sea  Fisheries 
Conuni-ssion  are  charged  with  certain  duties  in  respect 
of  the  protection  of  the  fisheries.  The  buoying  and 
lighting  of  the  whole  of  the  navigable  part  of  i^ 
Thames  and  its  approaches,  both  within  and  beyond  tbe 
jurisdiction  of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  are  under  tfcw 
control  of  the  Elder  Brethren  of  th-e  Trinity  House. 
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4.  Between  Thomey  Creek  and  the  Nore  Lightship 
are  situated  the  extensive  shoals  knoirn  generally  by 
the  name  of  the  Leigh  IMiddle  Shoals,  which  form  the 
main  subject  of  this  Inquiry,  and  will  be  inferred  to 
in  detail  hereafter.  They  extend  from  1  mile  west- 
ward of  Yantlet  Creek  to  about  3  miles  eastwnd  of  it, 
a  distance  of  4  miles.  They  are  about  14  miles  below 
Gravesend  and  the  Tilbury  Dock,  29  miles  below  the 
Boyal  Albert  Dock,  and  36  miles  below  London  Bridge. 

5.  Hie  average  rise  of  spring  tides  above  tbe  low 
water  datum  at  Sheemess,  whioh  Is  abreast  of  th& 
shoals  in  question,  is  given  on  the  Admiralty  Chart 
as  16  feet,  and  that  of  neap  tides  as  131^  feet. 

6.  The  apx>oiniment  of  the  Commission,  its  object, 
and  the  date  and  place  of  the  fiivt  sitting  were,  in 
November,  1894,  communicated  to  the  London  press, 
and  this  resulted  in  the  appearance  of  tha  Jollowing 
bodies :  — 

The  Thames  Conservancy. 

The  Corporation  of  London. 

The  London  County  Council. 

The  London  Association  of  Shipowners  and 
Brokers.^  Limited,  representing  the  undermen> 
tioned  firms  and  companies  owing  about  500,000 
tons  of  shipping — 

Messrs.  Anderson,  Anderson  and  €b. 
W.    Becket  Hill.     (Allan    and    Wilson    Hill 
Lines.) 
J  Messrs.  Duthie  Brothers  and  Co. 

l^e  General  Steam  Navigation  Co. 
Messrs.  Gray,  Dawes,  and  Co.     (Britisli  India 

Line.) 
Messrs.  Houlder  Brothers  and  Co. 
The  Orient  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd. 
The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 

Co. 
Messrs.  Scrutton,  Sons  and  Co.    (Direct  Line 

to  West  Indies.) 
Messrs.   Shaw.   Savill,  and  Albion  Co.,   Ltd. 

(Shaw,  Savill  Line.) 
Ifessrs.  George  Thompson  and  Co.     (Aberdeen 

Line.) 
Messrs.  Frederick  Green  and  Co. 


London,  2Sth  March,  1896. 

Messrs.   Williams,    Torrey,    and    Field,   Ltd. 

(Atlantic  Transport  Line.) 
Messrs.  W.  Smith  and  Co. 
Messrs.  J.  B.  Westray  and  Co.     (Ducal  Line.) 
New  Zealand  Shipping  Co. 
Messrs.  Alex.  Howden  and  Co. 

London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee. 

Short  Sea  Traders'  Assoc iution. 

Wharfingers  and  Wharehousekeepers*  Association. 

Essex  Sewers  Commission. 

The  Southend  Corporation. 

Kent  and  Essex  Sea  Fisheries  Commission. 

7.  We  have  held  seven  public  sittings  for  the  purpose 
of  takinc;  evidence  and  hearing  arguments.  We  have 
inspected  the  Thames  and  adjoining  Creeks  between 
Gravesend  and  the  Nore,  and  have  carefuly  studied  all 
the  trustworthy  charts  of  this  portion  of  the  river 
which  we  have  ascertained  to  exist.  The  result  of  our 
examination  of  these  charts,  which  are  extremely  in- 
structive, are  embodied  in  Appendix  A. 

8.  It  being  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  the  London  As- 
sociation of  Shipowners  and  Brokers  that  authority  was 
given  by  Parliament  for  the  appointment  of  this  Com- 
mission, the  evidence  which  the  Association  placed 
1>efore  us  had,  throughout,  our  most  careful  considera- 
tion, as  setting  out  the  complaints  of  those  important 
intezests  with  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
portion  of  the  Thames  referred  to  us,  and  as  formulat- 
ing their  demands  for  measures  of  improvement.  The 
owners,  pilots,  and  navieating  officers  of  the  larger  class 
of  vessels  frequenting  the  Thames,  who  were  caUed  by 

the  Association,  agreed  unanimously  in  pressing  for  a 
low  water  channel  of  30  feet  up  to  Gravesend,  and 
many  of  them  urged,  that  in  order  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  safe  navigation  by  ships  of  considerable  ton- 
nage, t^is  depth  should  be  carried  on  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Royal  Albert  Dock.  The  London  Association  of 
Shipowners  and  Brokers  practically  represent  almost 
the  whole  of  the  large  steam  vessels  trading  to  or  from 
the  Port  of  London. 

9.  The  Engineers  to  the  Tyne  Commissioners  and 
the  Clyde  Navigation  Trustees  gave  us  an  account  ol 
the  extensive  and  costlv  dredging  works  which  have 
been  successfully  carried  out  in  recent  years,  and  are 
still  being  prosecuted,  in  the  rivers  under  this  charge. 

10.  The  Engineer-in-Cliief  of  the  London  and  South- 
western Railway  described  to  us  how  at  Southampton 
his  Company  has  completed  a  channel  which  would 
afford  a  low  water  depth  from  the  sea  to  the  Empress 
Dock  of  30  feet. 

11.-  The  Chairman  of  the  Works  Committee  of  the 
Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board  stated  that,  whereas 
there  had  been  a  depth  of  only  10  feet  of  water  over  the 
Mersey  Bar,  it  was  now  improved  to  20  feet,  and  the 
Board  hoped  by  further  dredging  to  obtain  a  depth  of  30 
feet.  We  understand  that  the  depth,  at  the  present  date, 
on  the  bar  has  been  increased  to  23  feet. 

12.  The  Thames  Conservancy,  through  their  officials, 
gave  us  their  Board's  history  and  past  policy,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  works  executed,  and  proposed, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  portion  of  the  river  between 
Yantlet  Creek  and  London  Bridge.  They  also,  with 
regard  to  the  river  below  Yantlet  Creek,  laid  before  us 
their  view  that  the  inconvenience  caused  to  navigation 
bv  the  deficiency  of  depth  through  the  Leigh  Middle 
Shoals  is  "  by  no  means  of  a  serious  nature,"  and 
after  quoting  some  calculations  of  tides  (see  Appendix 
B,  p.  iv),  mentioned  **  that  only  the  very  largest  class 
of  vessels  can  be  affected  by  this  Bar." 

13.  The  Corporation  of  London,  represented  by  the 
City  Remembrancer,  supplied  us  wibh  records  rekting 
to  the  Port.  He  watched  the  proceedings  throughout, 
and,  while  expressing  his  desire  to  render  every  assist* 
ance,  did  not  feel  it  neoessaiy  to  lay  any  evidence  before 
us. 
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London  l^-  T^^   London    County   Council,    represented   by 

County  come  of  thdir  .^J'^^mbers  and  th«ir  Solicitor,  tendered 
Coimcil.  evidence  throil^'  iheir  Engineer,  who  de«cribed  to  us 
the  steps,  so  important  in  the  interests  of  navigation, 
which  the  Council  had  taken  for  precipitating  the  solid 
matter  from  the  Metropolitan  sewage  and  carrying  it  by 
means  of  special  steamers  to  Bairow  Deeps.  He  aleo 
explained  what  is  being  done  by  the  Council  jind  by  the 
Vestries  and  District  iJoards  of  the  Metropolis  to  keep 
road  detritus  from  the  river ;  further,  by  special  order, 
h«  impressed  upon  us  th^  view  o£  his  Council,  that  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of.  rhe  Thames  is  of 
great  National  and'  Metropolitan  importance,  and  gaye 
his  invididu<al  opinion,  as  an  engineer,  that  a  30. It. 
channel  should  be  provided  for  the  whole  distance  from 
the  sea  up  to  the  Albert  Dock. 

15.  The  London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee 
watched  the  proceedings  by  a  representative,  but  ex- 
pressed no  views. 
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16.  The  Short  Sea  'Traders'  Association,  and  the 
Whai^ngers,  Wharehousekeepers,  and  Granary  keepers' 
Association,  by  their  respective  Solicitors,  watched  the 
proceedings  with  a  view  to  the  proteotdon  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  owners  of  smaller  vessels  f requentiiig  the 
Thames.  The  representatives  of  these  two  Associations 
though. raising  no  objections  to  the-imp^ctant  improve- 
ments demanded  by  the  witnesses  of  the  London  As- 
sociation of  Shipowners  and  -Brokers,  stated  that  such 
works  would  be  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  smaller 
class  of  vessels,  and  eitpressed  their  desire  to  urge  upon 
us  at  the  proper  time  their  contention  that  no  portion 
of  the  cost  involved  should  fall  upon  the  owners  or 
freighters  whom  t&ey. represented. 

17.  The  Southend  Gorporatiou  and  the  Essex  Sewers 
Commiesion  watched  our  piroceedings  in  the  interests  of 
frontagers  and  of  proprietors  dependent  on  the  banks 
which,  protect  -the  lands  witjiin  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Sewera  Commission. 

18.  The  Kent  and  Essex  Sea  Fissheries  Commiasion 
was  represented  by  their  Solicitor,  who,  by  himeelf  and 
hi«  witnesses,  called  our  attention  to  the  fishing  interests, 
and  th«  mischief  whieh,  in  rtheir  opiliion»  might  accrue 
to  them  it  any  tippk^  of  dredged  or  other  material  were 
allowed  in  the  portion  of  the  rirer  used  by  the  fishermen. 

Extracts        19.  We  have  attached  to  this  report  a  copy  of  the  whole 
of  En-       of  the  evidence  brought  before  us  ;  and  extracts  there- 
dence  to     fi^tn  i^ll  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 
be  found 
in  Appen- 
dix* 

Latest  20.  Having  ascertained  that  no  part  of  the  Thames 

Knnrey  in   had  been  surveyed  since  1883,  we  thought  it  absolutely 
1883 ;  new  necessary  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the  pre- 
one  there-  gent  condition  of  the  river,  and  we  accordingly  arranged, 
wu     with  the  assistance  of  the  Admixalty  and  the  Thames 
reqnired.    Conservators^  for  a  new  survey  to  be  made.    This  has 
naturally  occupied  a  considerable  time,  but  as  a  result 
we  are  now  in  possession  of  a  complete  chart  of  the 
Thasnes  from  Blackwall.to  the  Nore,  aJl  the  soundings 
upon  which  were  taken  during  the  past  year.    We  need 
not  enlarge  on  the  great  value  of  this  information,  which 
we  hope  will  shoirfcly  be  made  public  in  its  entirety. 

21.  Part  of  the  new  survey  is  embodied  in  the  Admi- 
ralty Chart  (No,  1186  printed  and  published  in  Sep- 
tembetr,  1895),  which  shows  the  present  channels  of 
the  Thames  from  Thomey  Creek  to  the  Nore.  The 
chart  indicates  the  buoys  which  mark  the  navigable 
channel  through  the  Leigh  Middle  Shoals,  in  the  posi- 
tions to  which  the  Trinity  Brethren  have  recently 
moved  them  in  consequence  of  the  infornuvtion  afforded 
by  the  new  survey. 

22.  The  buoys  now  define  a  safe  channel  through 
the  Leigh  Middle  Shoals,  with  a  low  water  depth  at 
ordinary  spring  tides  of  not  less  than  25  feet,  as  com- 
pared with  a  limiting  depth  of  24  feet  in  1883. 
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23.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Thames  Conservancy, 
and'  their  engineer,  Mr.  C.  J.  More,  M.Inst.C.E.,  we 
caused,  a.  seriss  of  drift -experiments  to  be  m^de  with 
deeply  immersed  floats. 
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24.  These  are  described  in  Appendix  A  (see  Charts 
I,  J,  K,-  and  L),  and  akbough  tfa^  do  not  show-the^ 
meaximum  speeas  at  all  the  vaarions  stations,  thsy  ^' 
dicaie  that  the  general  vslooity  of  the  currents  opposite 
Southend  is  considerably  less  than  those  prevailing 
in  the  narrower  parts  of  the  river  above  Scar-  Elboivt. 

25.  Basing  the  cal<5ulation  6n  the  fit6ts  shoim  by  the 
new  survey,  and' on  the  124  consecutive  tides  mentioned 
in  the  statemenit  laid  before  us  by  the  Thames  Con- 
servators, we  find  that  an  inward-bouhd  or.  outwaid- 

'  bound  vessel  drawing  25  feet  of  water, .  with  an  allow- 
ance of  2  feet  under  the' keel,  would  pass  the ' Leigh 
Middle  Shoals  without  delay  at  any  time  ot  tide,:  on 
about  125  days  in  each  year,  but  might,  if  she  arrived 
at  an  unfavourable  time  of  tide,  be  detained  Tor  want  of' 
water  on  the  remaining  240  days.  The  period  of  sUch 
delay  wouJd  vary  from  a  moment  to  about  three  and 

'  a-quarter  hours.    • 

Under  similar  conditions  vessels  drawing  26  feet 
would  pass -at  alii  ^tamesttil' tide 'anhindeied  on 
about  o5  days  ;  though  on  the  remaining  310 
days  they  might  have  to  wait.  The  period  of 
such  delay  (would  vary  from  a  moment,  tO'.  about 
four  hours.    . 

Those  drawing  27  feet  would  pass  unliindered  at 

all  times  of  tide  only  on.  13  days ;  and  on  the 

remaining  353   days  of  the  year  the  period  of 

.   ...delay  might  vary  from  a  moment  to    four   and. 

three-quarter  hours. 

And  those  drawing  28  feet  mi^t  have  to  wait  every- 
day in  the    year    for    periods'  varying"  from   a. 
•  moment  to  about  five  and  a-quartev  hours. 

26.  The  above  calculations  of  detention  may  require- 
to  be  modified  in  accordance  with  the  various  views  of 
pilots  and  others  navigating  the  Thames  on  the  subject 
of  the  proper  allowance  of  depth  under   the  keel    of 
vessels   in   different  conditions  of  tide  ,and  otjiei:  cir- 
cumstance?.        .     " 

27.  It  is  obvious  from  the  history  of  Sea  Reach,  as 
set  out  in  Appendix  A,  that  the  channels  threush  the 
Leigh  Middle  Shoals  from  the  year  1775  (at  v^icn  date 
the  first  trustworthy  records  commen£e)  up  to  the 
present  time  have  been  in  an  unstable  condition.  At 
times,  owing  to  the  channels  having  been  'favourably 
situated  with  regard  to  the  tidal  currents  or  from  other 
causes,  there  has  been  a  navigable  depth  of  water,  with 
a  suitable  width  through  the  shoals,  of  upwards  of  30 
feet  at  low  water  of  spring  tides,,  and  at  other  times 
there  has  not  been  more  than  23  feet  available. 
Throughout  the  ^hole  period  under  review  there  has 
always  existed  a  great  depth  of  water,  \iz.  : — ^from  40  to 
60  feet,  in  the  main  channel  of  the  river  both  immedi- 
ately above  and  below  the  situation  of  the  Leigh  Middle  •  ,, 
Shoals.  !      '     . 

28.  These  shoals  are  in  a  part  of  the  river  where'  an  Sheafcf^ 
abrupt  widening  occurs,  and  their  existence  is  no  doubt  due  to 
due  to  this  configuration  of  the  banks  and  the  conse-  excessive  - 
quent  enfeeblement  of  the  tidal  currents.     The  same  width  of 
cause  produces  a  set  of  the  flood  and  ebb  tides,  slightly  "v®""- 
across  the  river  towards  the  emibayment  on  the- north 

side,  which  circumstance  is  also  prejudicial  to  the^ 
stability  of  any  channel  of  considerable  depth,  even- 
when  favourable  circumstances  have  produced  it;  It  is: 
therefore  to  be  expected  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the- 
past,  there  will  be  no  permanen^ce  of  any  particular 
channel  until' artificial' means  are  employed  to  regulate* 
and  direct  the  tidal  current?.  So  far  as  the, material 
forming  the  shoals  is  concenied,  the  records  of  the 
various  channels  in  times  p^st,  prove  that  all  the- 
sho^als  in  question  consist,  for  a  depth  of  at  least  30' 
f  €*et  beloW  lo#  water,  of  sand  or  silt  which  has  at  some 
period  been  moved  by  the  currents  of  the  river,  and 
that  there  is  thus  no  hard  bar  forming  a  nafuiil 
obsrtruction. 

29.  As  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  have  to  re- 
gard the  questions  submitted  to  us  (confined  as  they  are 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  lower  portion  of  Sea 
Reach)  must  depend  upon  what  is,  or  will  be  in  the 
near  future,  the  condition  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Thames  forming  the  approach  to  the  Docks,  we  find  it 
necessary  to  refer  bri^y  to  the  circumstances  affecting 
the  river  as  far  upwards  as  the  navigation  of  large  ships 
extends. 
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30.  Seaward  of  the  Leigh  Middle  Shoals  there  is 
ample  depth  of  water  reaching  to  40;  50,  and  60  feet 
and  abundant  width  for  navigation.  Again  higher  up 
the.  riv^.^e  find  Buch- depths  and  widths  existing  in 
many  parts  of. Sea  Eeaeh  and  for  some  distance  above 
Cravesend.  The  river  is  thiis  evidently  capable  of 
maintaining  an  ample  navigable  channel  if  properly 
treated     But  at  present  intervening  shoals,  limited  in 
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Appendix  area,  exist  between  Graveaend  and  Thornej  Qreek,  and 
—  one  of  these  off  Cliffe  Greek  reduces  the  navigable  depth 
A'     ,  to  23  feet.    Between  Gravesend  and  the  Koyal  Albert 

continuea  j^^j^  ^j^^  navigable  depth  at  low  water  of  spring  tides 

is  in  places  not  more  than  16  or  17  feet.  Between  the 
Rojraf  Albert  Dock  and  London  Bridse  the  depth  at 
low  water  of  sprins  iides  is  limited  Dj  the  Tnames 
Tunnel  to  12  feet.  Apart  from  the  question  of  depths, 
the  want  of  width  in  manj  places  occasions  difficulties 
in  the  navigation  of  large  ships  between  Gravesend 
and  the  Royal  Albert  Dock. 

Thames  31.  The  Thames  Oonservancj  have  explained  to  U4 
Conser-  in  evidence  the  programme  of  the  improvements  whioh 
vancy  pro-  they  at  present  contemplate,  and  upon  which  they  are 
^mmeot  engaged.    The  programme  is  as  follows  :  — 

ments.  Minimum  Minimum 

width.       depth. 

A  channel  between  Yantlet  and 

Crayford  Ness 600  feet  24  feet. 

(20jt  nautical  miles) 

A    channel    between    Crayford 
Ness  and  Bull's  Point  (Albert 
Dock  Entrances)      -    -    -    - 
(6^  nautical  miles) 

A  channel  between  Bull's  Point 

and  the  Thames  Tunnel  -    -    300  feet.  18  feet. 
(7^  nautical  miles) 

A  channel  between  the  Tunnel 

and  London  Bridge  .    -    .    - 

(1^  nautical  miles) 


500  feet  22  feet. 


200  feet  18  feet. 
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32.  It  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  the  intentions  of  the  Conservators,  as  to  deepen- 
ing the  river  generally,  conditioned  ae  they  may  be  by 
their  financial  resources  or  other  matters,  as  the  refer- 
ence to  us  is  limited  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  the 
length  of  8^  miles  below  Thomey  Creek,  but  it  is 
clear  thjtt  the  navigation  of  the  Thames,  whioh  has 
always  been  a  tidal  navigation  for  ships  of  large 
draught,  will  remain  so  under  the  contemplated  pro- 
j;ramme.  We  thus  feel  obliged  to  accept  what  is  now 
4Dmed  at  by  the  Conservators  ae  largely  governing  our 
Tecommendationfl  with  reeard  to  the  bar  formed  by  the 
Leigh  Middle  Shoals,  and  to  point  out  that,  as  there 
is  in  existence  a  good  navigable  channel  through  these 

-shoals  with  a  low  water  depth  of  25  feet,  it  is  a  material 
fact  that  the  Conservators  have  no  present  intention  of 
providing  a  greater  depth  than  24  feet  at  a  short  dis- 
tance higher  up  the  river. 

33.  It  is  right,  however,  in  connection  with  this  point 
to  refer  again  to  the  evidence  of  the  agents  of  the 
shipowners  representing  most  important  lines  of 
steamers  trading  to  various  parte  of  the  world.  They 
brought  before  us  instances  of  tlie  improvements,  in 
progress  or  realised,  in  the  approaches  from  the  sea  to 
other  places,  mentioning  particularly  Southampton, 
Liverpool,  and  the  Suez  Canal,  and  they  urged  that  the 
Metropolitan  river  should  be,  and  can  be,  placed  at 
least  on  an  equality  with  the  'best  of  those  ports.  With 
this  in  view  they  unanimously  demanded  much  larger 
works  tihan  are  proposed  by  the  Conservators,  viz.,  a 
navigable  channel  of  30  feet  below  low  water  of  spring 
tides  at  least  as  far  up  the  river  as  Gravesend  (in  order 
that  the  navigation  of  the  largest  vessels  should  no 
longer  be  dependent  on  the  tide  as  far  as  that  anchorage 
and  the  Tilbury  Docks),  while  many  of  them  urged  that 
the  same  depth  should  be  continued  as  far  as  the  en- 
trance to  the  Hoyal  Albert  Dock.  These  gentlemen 
also  pointed  out  t^e  increase  in  the  size  of  modem 
vesseb,  the  consequent  ^reat  expense  of  any  delay  to 
them,  and  the  danger  which  such  vessels  incur  in  navi- 
gating a  long  stretch  of  river  with  insufficient  water  in 
which  to  anchor  if  caught  in  a  fog. 

DelavHbv  ^'  -A.lthough  a  heavily-laden  inward-bound  ship, 
fo2  &c.  whkjh  has  to  wait  for  some  rise  of  tide  before  passing 
the  Leigh  Middle  Shoals,  may  have  in  fine  weather  time 
enough,  during  a  single  tide,  to  pass  up  to  the  Albert 
Dock,  and  arrive  there  sufficiently  near  high  water  for 
being  docked,  we  find  that  in  many  cases  fog  or  un- 
foreseen delays  prevent  this  being  done.  In  such 
cAses  sh3  must  bring  up  a  second  time  and  anchor  some 
:dQile$  short  of  the  docks,  thus  losing  a  tide  which  might 
have  bften  saved  but  for  the  f^hoals  between  Gravesend 
and  the  sea.  The  aame  remaxk  applies  to  ships  leaving 
the  Docks,  with  too  great  a  draught  to  pass  those  ahoals 
after  three-quarters  ebb. 


35.  Whatever  may  be  done  towards  improving  the  Channel 
upper  river  we  recognise  that  it  ia    highly   iavTOrtani  should  be 
that  all  homeward-bound  vessels  should   be   able  to  deepenwl 
rea(  h,  and  foreign  going  vessels  able  to  leave,  Graves-  up  to 
end  at  any  time  of  the  tide.    We  concur  ihen  with  the  GmvcH- 
view  of  the  shipowners  and  others  that  much  public  ««**»- 
advantage  would  be  gained,   if  a  navigable  depth  of 

about  30  feet,  suitable  for  vessels  of  the  largest  draught, 
were  afforded  at  least  up  to  Gravesend. 

36.  Above  Gravesend,  there  ma^r  possibly  be  tome 
bolnplications  affeoting  the  feasibility  of  any  secieus 
deepening  of  the  river  by  reason  of  valuable  properties 
in  places  bordering  its  banks,  and  there  may  be  ques- 
tions as  to  the  stability  of  the  embankments  which  pro- 
tect low-lying  lands  from  being  over-flowed.  These 
matters  would  xeaxure  careful  examination,  but  we  have 
not  investigated  tn^Mi,  as  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river 
are  beyond  the  limits  of  our  reference. 
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37.  Strictly  speaking  also  the  river  between 
Thorny  Creek  and  Gravesend  has  not,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  been  referred  to  us,  but  this  length  of  the 
river  is  so  intimately  oonneoted  with  the  questions 
affecting  the  Leigh  Middle  Shoals  that  we  have  felt  it 
our  duty  to  investigate  its  condition,  and  we  have 
satisfied  ourselves  that,  apart  from  any  question  affect- 
ing the  Leiglh  Middle  Shoals,  the  river  from  Thomey 
Creek  upwards  to  Gravesend  misht  easily  and  cheaply  be 
deepened  to  the  extent  of  providing  a  channel  sufficient 
for  the  passage  of  the  largeet  vessela  trading  to  the 
Port  of  London  at  all  states  of  the  tide,  and  that  such 
an  improvement  couM  be  maintained  at  comparatively 
small  expense. 

38.  As  there  is  no  oonvenaemt  anchorage  lor  large 
vessels  in  the  Lower  Hope  Reach,  and  as  Gravesend  is 
the  true  objective  point  in  the  lower  river,  it  appears 
to  us  that  no  sumciently  useful  purpose  would  be 
served  by  undertaking  the  much  larger  and  more  ex- 
pensive work  of  deepening  the  channels  of  the  Leigh 
Middle  until  the  Thames  Conservancy  extend  their  pro- 
gramme in  the  direction  above  indicated.  For  these 
reasons  we  cannot  recommend  the  immediate  expendi- 
ture t»f  money  between  the  Nore  and  Thorney  Creek. 

30.  We  have  given  much  attention  to  the  system  for  Deposit 
many  years  adopted  by  the  Thames  Conservators,  of  de-  at  *'  Dead 
l>ositing  waste  diedgings  in  ''  Dead  Man's  Hole,"  which  Man'» 
IS  situated  near  Scar  Elbow,    ;nd    some    three   miles  Hole.*' 
above  thd  Leigh  Middle  Shoals.     It  appears  from  the 
evidence  (Qs.  196,  197)  that  since  1878  tne  Conservancy 
have  deposited  in  a  part  of  this  deep  water,  which  is 
marked  out  by  beacons,  and  measures  200,000  square 
vards,  more  than  2,000,000  cubic  yards  of  waste  dredg- 
inga.     If  the  material  had  stopped  where  it  was  dis- 
charged the  bottom  over  tlie  whole  ol  the  200,000  square 
yards  would  have  been  raised  by  many  feet. 

40.  The  recent   surveys,  however,   show   that  while  "Dead 
other  portions  of  the  river  have  become  shallower  the  Man's 
depth  of  "  Dead  Man's  Hole  "  hae  not  been  reduced ;  Hole "  not 
and  it  follows  that  the  solid  material  deposited  there  reduced 
has  found  its  way  into  other   j>arts    of   the   river  or  since 
estuary.     The  exi^t  to  which  it  has  moved  eastwards.  1^*^^- 

to  the  injuiy  of  the  Leisrh  Middle  Channel,  or  west- 
wards, to  the  injury  to  me  channel  to  Gravesend  and 
London,  is  difficult  to  define;  but  the  recent  surveys 
by  Captain  Jarrad  and  the  Conservators'  staff  place  it 
beyond  question  that  to  discharge  materia  in  "Dead 
Man's  Hole''  is  to  distribute  the  larger  part  of  it 
through  the  portions  of  the  river  most  favourable  to 
accretion. 

41.  We  recommend  that  the  practice  be  immediately  Deposit- 
stopped,  and  that  the  waste  dzedgings  ehould  either  ing  tolie 
be  taken  to  sea  or  deposited  in  suitable  positions  on  imme- 
the  foreshores  from  which  they  cannot  find  their  way  diat«ly 
into  any  navigable  channel.     In  some  places  on  the  stoppei). 
foreshore  the  material  would  be  of  value  in  fillinj^  up 
embayments,  the  existence  of  which  ie  unfavourable  lo 

the  most  advantageous  direction  of  the  tidal  currents. 


42.  We  further  recommend  that,  to  avoid  accentuat- 
ing the  mischievous  widening  of  the  river  below  Scar 
Elbow,  no  removal  of  material  from  the  northern  fore- 
shore or  shallow  banks  of  the  river  should  be  allowed 
between  Scar  £lbow  and  Shoeburyness,  and  also  that 
frontage  owners  should  be  encouraged  to  prevent  the  re- 
moval of  any  ground  immediately  above  the  high  water 
line. 
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43.  We  think  the  generally  improved  condrtion  of  the 
Thames  since  the  surrey  of  1883  is  undoubtedly  en- 
couraging, and  we  also  think  that  the  carrying  out 
even  of  the  limited  programme  of  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy cannot  fail  to  have  some  effect  in  increasing  the 
velocity  of  the  tidal  wave  and  the  quantity  of  water 
entering  and  leaving  the  river.  To  that  extent  the 
projected  works  of  the  Conservators,  and  the  mechanical 
effect  of  the  navigation  through  the  channels  of  an 
increasing  number  of  larger  vessels  than  were  in  the 
habit  of  passing  through  them,  will  tend  to  mvintiin 
or  slightly  inerease  the  present  depth. 

44.  Operating  in  the  same  direction  are,  and  will  be, 
the  regulations  made  and  enforced  by  fahe  London 
Oounty  Council  asd  other  Metropolitan  Authorities 
with  the  object  of  keeping  the  solid  sewage,  road  de- 
tritus, and  other  refuse  of  London  out  of  the  river. 
We  think  more  might  be  still  done  in  the  way  of  pre- 
venting the  discharge  of  ashes  and  refuse  from  vessels, 
but  we  recognise  that  there  has  been  of  late  years  a 
stricter  watdi  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  than  was 
kept  in  past  times  when  these  practices  no  doubt  as- 
sisted the  other  causes  above  referred  to,  in  bringing 
about  the  deteriorations  of  the  navigable  depths  which 
are  shown  by  the  charts  of  1887  and  1883. 

45l  Althoug;h  the  «bove  matters  are,  as  we  hai^  said, 
encouraging,  it  is  impossible  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the 
important  fact  that  the  causes  from  which  the  instabi- 
lity of  the  Lei^h  Middle  Channels  and  the  continual 
movement  of  the  adjoining  shoals  between  the  Nore 
and  Thorney  Creek  result,  will  remain,  so  long  as  the 
widening  of  the  river,  to  which  we  have  referred,  is 
permitted  to  exist. 


46.  We  do  not  consequently  believe  that  a  low  water 
chaniiel  with  a  depth  of  30  feet  and  of  adeouste  width 
can  be  practically  made  and  maintained  through  the 
Leigh  Middle  Shoals  by  dredging  alone,  but  that  works 
for  confirming  the  course  of  the  liver  will  be  matters 
of  necessity.  Whenever  the  Conservancy  decide  to 
render  the  navigation  of  the  river  no  longer  tidal  be- 
tween Gravesend  and  Thorney  Creek,  'such  works 
would,  in  our  opinion,  be  prudently  and  advantage- 
ously undertaken  through  the  channels  of  the  Leigh 
Middle. 
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47.  If  the  desired  depth  of  30  feet  at  low  water  of 
spring  tides,  or  something  approaching  it,  is  to  be 
maintained  permanently  and  economically  through 
these  shoals,  the  chief  work  for  effecting  the  purpose 
should  consist  of  a  tidal  training  bank  extending  m  a 
suitable  direction  eastward  from  Canvey  Island,  in  order 
to  direct  and  control  the  currents  and  prevent  in  the 
future  such  divagations  of  the  channels  as  have  oc- 
curred in  the  past.  We  are  of  opinion  that  no  injury 
would  be  caused  to  the  Benfleet  or  other  creeks  by  such 
a  work,  but  that  an  improvement  to  them  would  result. 

48.  We  think  it  is  unnecessary  at  the  present  moment 
to  consider  in  detail  the  design  of  such  a  work  as  we 
have  indicated,  or  its  cost,  and  desire  to  confine  our- 
selves now  to  stating  that  the  undertaking  does  not 
present  any  serious  difficulties.  In  order  to  settle  the 
proper  height,  size,  shape,  and  precise  alignment  of  the 
training  bank,  an  enlarged  survey  and  borings  and 
many  other  particulars  involving  considerable  time  and 
expense  womd  be  required.  Vie  should  be  willing  to 
enter  upon  the  whole  of  these  subjects  if  desired  to  do 
so,  but  it  seems  inexpedient  to  embark  upon  such  de- 
tails of  investigation  until  there  be  a  probability  of 
the  river  above  the  shoals  being  correspondingly 
deepened  by  the  Thames  Conservancy,  while,  further, 
before  design inf^  a  work  of  this  description,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  guided  by  experience  in  the  immediate 
future  as  to  how  far  there  may  be  a  continuance  of  the 
improvements  in  Sea  Besch  which  are  indicated  by  the 
survey  of  last  summer. 

49.  Having  come,  with  some  regret,  to  the  conclusion 
that  works  in  the  river  between  Thorney  Creek  and  the 
Nore  cannot  at  present  be  recommended,  we  have 
found  it  unnecessary  to  proceed  with  the  second  branch 
of  our  inquiry,  namely,  the  source  from  which  funds 
should  be  provided  for  works  of  improvement  within 
that  area.  We  fully  recognise,  however,  that  the  deep- 
ening of  the  Thames  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
and  that  the  mode  in  which  the  necessary  funds  should 
be  provided  demands  very  careful  consideration.     It 


seems  to  us  that  the  financial  powers  of  the  Conservators,  Appendix 
whenever  the  fitting  time  arrives  fot  undertaking  the       'T' 
works,  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole  ;  for  though  we  ^.^jQ^i^^ed 
think  it  is  expedient  to  provide  a  deep  water  channel 
to  Gravesend  (or  even,  possibly,  to  the  Albert  Docks), 
it  is  of  equal,  and,  perhaps,  greater,  importance  that 
no  financial  burden  should  be  so  placed  as  to  damage 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  Port  of  London  in  t£e  • 
present  severe  competition   with  other  ports   in   this 
and  foreign  countries. 

50.  We  find  from  the  new  Chart  and  the  tidal  drift  Yantlet 
experiments  that  the  channel  between  the  Noie  Middle  p"?°°®* 
and  Yantlet  Shoals  (which  is  fullv  described  in  the  r^       j 
appendix  uader  the  name  of  the  Yantlet  Channel)  is  ">'*®3«<^ 
eqnal  or  superior  to  the  present  buoyed  channel.     In 
consequenee  also  of  €he  tide  at  the  present  time  setting 
more  directly  through    it    than    through    the    more 
northerly     channels,    and    in    view  of    the   physical 
changes  now  in  proffress  in  the  Nore  Swatchway,  we 
believe  the  Tantlet  channel  is  likely  to  remain  a  useful 
route  for  large  ships  for  some  years  to  come.    We  re- 
commend that  it  should  be  at  once  buoyed,  and  so  made 
available  for  navigation.     We  also  recommend  that  the 
small  shoal  patches  in    the    Yantlet    channel    which 
limit  its  depth  to  25  feet  should  be  removed  by  dredging. 
If  this  be  done  a  straight  waterway  600  feet  wide,  with 
a  limiting  depth  of  26  feet,  would  oe  provided,  and  the 
cost  of  nie  dredging  in  question  would  be  so  trifling 
that  it  might  well  1m  defrayed  by  the  Conservancy  out 
of  their  existing  funds. 

51.  We  have  been  informed  that  in  addition  to  the  Deposit 
discharge  by  the  London  County  Council  of  the  solid  of  solid 
matter  of  the  London  sewage,  contractors  and  others  matter  in 
are  permitted  to  deposit  spoil  in  Barrow  Deep,  albout  20  Barrow 
miles  below  the  Nore,  within  defined  boundaries.     As  D««i^* 
the  question  of  the  suitability  of  Barrow  Deep  for  these 
purposes  is  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  the  reference  to 

us,  we  do  not  desire  to  express  any  opinion  thereon, 
or  on  the  possibility,  as  some  apprehend,  of  these 
deposits  affecting  the  approaches  of  the  Thames,  but 
we  may  remark  that  the  matter  is  of  importance,  and 
warrants,  in  our  opinion,  careful  watching. 

52.  We  strongly  recommend  that  a  competent  Marine  Compe- 
Surveyor  should  be  immediately  and  constantly  em-  tent 
ployed  by    the   Conservators  to   sound  and    chart   the  Marine 
Thames  trom  the  Nore  upwards,  and  to  record. the  tidal  Suneyor 
effects  throughout  its  length.     The  importance  of  the  ^o  be  con- 
traffic  and  the  instability  of  the  lower  channels  would  ^^^^f^^  , 
alone  point  this  out  as  being  urgently  required  ;  but  employed, 
the  facts  which  have  been  ascertained  in  conseouence 
of  the  appointment  of  this  Commission  enforce  tne  de- 
sirability of  there  being  accurate  surveys  brought  con- 
stantly up  to  date.    Apparently  neither  the  Navigation 
Authorities,   nor  the  representatives  of   the   shipping 
interests   were  aware,    until  the  new  soundings  were 
taken,  at  the  instance  of  the  Commission,  that  there 
was  a  greater  depth  of  water  through  the  Leigh  Middle 
than  had  been  known  to  exist  in  1883,  nor  that  there 
had  been  a  development  of  the  Yantlet  Channel  into 
a  better  course  for  large  ships  than  that  hitherto  used 
for  navigation. 

53.  As  a  consequence  of  this  want  of  infer  nation,  it  t^  i       r 
would  appear  that,  for  many  years  past,  ships,  both  in-  fillS;^ 
ward   and   outward   bound,    have  been  unnecessarily  tlirou«'h 
delayed.     The  loss  of  mone^    entailed    has    probably  want  of 
been  large  as    comj^ared    with    the    cost   of   frequent  infornia- 
surveys.  tion  as  to 

54.  As   part  of  the  duties   in  connection  with  the  ^     ,,.  , 
surveys,  we  recommend  the  establishment  of  at  least  ^^tablinh- 
four  self-registering  tide  gauges,   placed  at  points  ap- "i?/*^.^;. 
proximately  equidistant  between  Sheerness  and  London  terin^'' " 
Bridge,  in  such  a  manner  that  their  records  may  be  tide- 
with   accuracy  referred   to  a   common    datum.       The 


gauges  should  be  kept  continuously  in  working  order, 
and  the  tide  diagrams  carefully  preserved  in  a  form 
and  manner  convenient  for  reference. 

55.  Such  observations  would  be  of  great  value,  and 
we  much  regret  that  no  sufficiently  accurate  tidal  re- 
cords of  previous  years  have  been  available  to  us  during 
our  investieations.  Those  that  have  hitherto  been 
made,  though  adequate  for  navigation  purposes,  have 
not  been  such  as  can  be  relied  on  for  tracing,  with 
sufficient  approach  to  accuracy,  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  during  past  years  in  the  range  between 
high  and  low  water  or  in  the  velocity  of  the  tidal  wave, 
upon  which  questions  the  extent  of  practicable  improve^ 
ments  in  the  river  and  their  maintenance  must  largely 
depend. 
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56.  FiiMlIy,  we^  reeommeikid  that  «e  bo  many  import- 
ant questions  affecting  the  regime  of  the  Biver  have  to 
be  dealt  with  below  Yantlet  Creek,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Thames  Conaervancy  should  be  ertended  by  Parlia- 
ment aa  far  seafward  as  the  Nore. 

57.  We  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  great 
assistance  which  bae  been  tendered  to  us  by  our  Secre- 


tary, Mr.  R.  W.  Peregrine  Birch,  M.Inst.C.E.,  as  also, 
by  the  Engineer  of  tne  Conservancy  and  his  stafL^— . 
We  have  the  honour  to   be,    sir,    your  most  oibedient. 
servanta, 

J.  Wolfe  Barkt. 

G.    S.   Nareb. 

George  Fosbert  Ltsteb^ 


APrENDIX  B. 


(See  [)aragrHph  {}i^  and  325  of  the  Report.) 


Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  (1)  the  Select  Committee  of  the  H(>u>se  of  Commjons  on  the 
Pilotage  Bill  of  1870 ,  (2)  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee  Appointed  by  the  Board- 
OF  Trade  1878-79;  and  (8)  the  Select  Committee  of  the  HorsE  of  Commons  on 
Pilotage  1888. 
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1.  Extract  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Piiota^  Bill,  1870.' 


**  The  objections  to  the  practice  of  compelling  ships  to 
employ  pilots  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  It  is  ui\just,  for  it  obliges  many  ships  that  do  not 
require  pilots^  to  pay  for  keeping  up  a  ataff  for  those 
who  do. 

2.  The  system  tends  to  create  and  maintain  a  bod}r  of 
protected  monopolists,  whose  interests  are  not  identical 
with  those  of  the  shipowner,  who  know  that  they  must 
be  employed,  and  whose  independent  services  are  pro- 
bably not  so  readily  or  so  effectively  given  as  if  their 
employment  depended  on  their  eflSciency. 

3.  A  further  and  very  serious  objection  is  to  be  found 
in  the  consequence  as  regards  liability,  which  has  been 
so  fully  stated  above. 

The  liability  of  the  owner  and  his  servants  is  to  put 
an  end  to,  and  the  security  against  mismanagement 
arising  from  this  liability  is  seriously  diminished,  whilst 
persons  sustaining  damage  by  collision  are  deprived  of 
their  remedy. 

"4.  The  cai)tain  and  bis  oflScers,  from  their  acquain- 
tance with  their  ship  and  crew,  are  better  able  to  handle 
her,  even  in  pilotage  waters,  than  a  pilot  to  whom  the 
vessel  is  strange.  To  compel  the  former  to  give  up 
charge  to  the  latter  leads  to  disaster. 

"  The  two  last  objections  are  fully  admitted  by  most 
of  the  advocates  of  compulsory  pilotage.  And  some  of 
them,  whilst  advocating  the  retention  of  compulsory 
pilotage,  still  propose  that  the  pilot  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with,  but  shall  only  advise  the  captain  ;  and 
that  the  shipowner  shall  be  Jbable  for  the  acts  pf  the 
pilot. 

"It  is  obvious,  however,  that  any  attempt  to  carry 
this  proposal  into  effect  would  be  met  by  very  serious 


opposition  from  the  great  body  of  shipowners.  The  legial 
principles  on  which  the  present  law  is  founded,  viz.,  that 
a  man  is  liable  for  the  acts  of  those  whom  he  voluntarily 
employs,  but  not  for  the  acts  of  those  whom  he  is  com- 
]^lied  to  employ,  appears  to  your  Committee  to  be  in 
Itself  just  and  reasonable.  And  if,  for  the  sake  of 
remedying  a  practical  inconvenience,  this  principle  is 
departed  from,  it  is  probable  that  further  anomalies  and 
inconveniences  will  oe  the  result.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
the  captain  and  the  pilot  will  ever  assume  their  proper 
relative  positions  so  long  aa  the  fonner  is  compelled  to- 
employ  the  latter. 

**  Your  Committee  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the 
immunity  from  liability  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  legal 
obligation  to  employ  a  pilot. 

"Looking  to  the  above  considerations,  it  appears  to 
,  your  Committee,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  reasons- 
alleged  in  support  of  compulsory  pilotage  admit  of  satis- 
factory answers ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  the  evils 
to  which  it  gives  rise  are  of  the  most  serious  character^ 
and  are  such  that  it  is  impracticable  to  cure  them  with- 
out abolishing  compulsory  pilotage  altogether.  They 
have,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  principle 
upon  which  the  Bill  is  founded  is  a  right  one,  and  that 
the  Bill  should,  with  the  amendments  which  yonr  Com- 
mittee have  made  in  it,  be  passed  into  a  law  at  as  early 
a  date  as  possible.  Your  Committee  are  satisfied  that 
if  this  is  aone^  not  only  will  the  trade  of  the  country 
suffer  no  injury,  but  that  the  step  thus  taken  will  l^ad 
to  further  improvements  in  the  pilotage  service  of  the 
different  ports,  and  will  in  the  end  render  that  service 
more  remunerative  to  efficient  pilots  as  well  as  more 
satisfactory  to  their  employers. 


1  other  important  BxtractB  from  this  Report  are  given  in  the  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Tliames  Traffic  Committee  qnqted  beloir. 


2.  Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee  1878-79,  pp.  38  to  39. 


The  law  of  compulsory  pilotage  in  the  Thames  is 
subject  to  so  many  exceptions  that  it  is  not  easy  to  state 
clearly  what  it  is. 

By  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  sections  3o3 
and  376j  compulsory  pilotage  was  continued  in  all 
districts  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  pilotage  was 
copapulsory  when  the  Act  came  into  operation,  including 
the  Thames  above  Qravesend,  and  all  existing  exemptions 
from  compulsory  pilotage  were  continued. 

By  the  3d4th  section  of  the  same  Act  pilotage  was 
made  compulsory  for  coasting  passenger  ships,  unless 
the  master  or  mate  should  after  examination  become 
possessed  of  a  pilotage  license. 

By  section  379,  the  following  ships,  when  not  carrying 
passengers,  were  exempted : — 

(1.)    Ships  employed   in  the  coasting   trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

(2.)  Ships  of  not  more  than  sixty  tons  burden. 

'  (3.)  Ships  trading  to  Boulogne,  or  to  any  place  in 
Europe  north  of  Boulogne. 


(4.)  Ships  from  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or 
Man  which  are  wholly  laden  with  stone,  being 
the  produce  of  those  islands 

(5.)  Ships  navigating  within  the  limits  of  the  port  to 
which  they  belong. 

(6.)  Ships  passing  through  the  limits  of  any  pilotage 
district  on  their  voyages  between  two  places^ 
both  situate  out  of  such  limits,  and  not  being 
bound  to  any  place  within  8uch  linxits^  nor 
anchoring  therein. 

The  Trinity  House  have  since  extended  the  exemption, 
of  vessels  trading  to  ports  north  of  Boulogne  to  all 
vessels  tiuding  with  any  ports  between  Boulogne  and 
Brest, 

The  Trinity  House  have  also  exempted  ships  which 
having  come  to  this  country  with  cai'goes  from  a  foreign 
port  proceed  in  ballast  to  load  fit  another  port. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  state  of  ^tthings  ic  full  of 
anomalies.  There  is  little  or  no  reason  in  the  exemptions. 
Many  of  the  exempted  ships  require  pUots  quite  aa 
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'  much  as  the  non-exempted  ships.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  exempted  ships  actually  employ  more  pilots  than  the 
non  exempted  ships,  whilst  they  pay  less  for  them.  It  is 
obviouii,  tneref ore,  that  compulsoiy  pilotage  is  not  needed, 
either  in  order  to  secure  the  empIo3rment  of  pilots  or  to 
provide  pilots  with  employment.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  said  that  there  is  no  hardship  on  the  shipowner 
in  reqiiirinK  him  to  employ  a  pilot,  when  it  is  certain 
that  he  will  employ  one  whether  required  or  not ;  but 
anv  such  hardship  is  a  small  part  of  the  evil  of  compulsory 
pilotage. 

In  the  first  place,  as  above  noticed,  the  rate  of 
payment  for  the  compulsory  pilotage  is  nigher  than  is 
found  to  secure  efficient  service  in  the  case  of  exempted 
ehips.  In  the  second  place,  the  dvision  of  the  pilots 
into  classes  according  as  the  ships  are  divided  into 
exempted  or  n(m-exempted  ships,  is  not  justified  by  any 
distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  work  done.  In  the  third 
place,  the  relation  between  employer  and  employed, 
where  service  is  compulsory  on  either,  is  selaom  so 
satisfactory  as  when  ooth  parties  are  free.  But  the 
most  imix>rtant  consequence  of  the  law  of  compubory 
pilotage  is  to  be  found  in  the  exemption  of  the  ship- 
owners from  liability  for  damage  done  by  his  ship  when 
the  ship  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  pilot  by  compulsion  .of 
law. 

On  this  subject  the  committee  of  1870  made  the 
following  observations : — 

The  first  enactment  on  the  subject  was  the  52  Greo  3. 
c.  39,  8.  30,  in  1812  ;— 

''  No  owner  or  master  of  any  ship  shall  be  answerable 
for  any  loss  or  damagje  for  or  by  reason  or  means  of  any 
neglect,  default,  or  incompetency  of  any  pilot  taken 
•on  board  of  any  such  ship,  under  or  in  pursttance  of  any 
4]f  the  pt'ovtBtana  of  this  Act" 

The  Pilot  Act  of  1826-6.  Geo.  4,  c  126,  which  repealed 
the  former  Act,  contained  a  section  (sec.  55)  in  nearly 
the  name  terms.  It  exempted  the  owner  from  responsi- 
bilitv,  not  only  when  the  fault  was  that  of  a  pilot 
«mDloyed  by  compulsion  of  law^  and  also  when  the 
fault  was  that  of  a  pilot  acting  in  charge  of  the  ship 
in  pursuance  of  the  Act,  as  explained  in  Lucey  v.  Ingram, 
<>  Meeaon  and  Welsby,  302. 

This  enactment  was  repealed  by  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  Repeal  Act  of  1864  (17  k  18  Vict.  c.  120.), 
and  wjis  replacea  by  the  388th  section  of  the  Merchant 
Ship])ing  Act  of  that  year,  which  is  in  the  foUov^ing 
words : — 

'^  No  owner  or  master  of  any  ship  shall  be  answerable 
to  any  pei-sou  whatever  for  any  loss  or  damage  occasioned 
by  the  fault  or  incapacity  of  any  qualified  pilot  acting 
in  charge  of  such  snip  within  any  district  where  the 
•employment  of  such  pilot  is  compulsory  by  law.'' 

The  immunity  of  the  shipowner  ia  confined  by  that 
section  to  cases  in  which  the  damage  is  occasioned  by 
the  fault  of  the  pilot  acting  in  charge,  where  the 
^employment  of  sucn  pilot  is  compulsory  oy  law.  All 
doubt  was  also  removed  as  to  tne  immunity  being 
apolicable  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Before  the  first  of  these  enactment^  it  appears  that  the 
Courts  of  Admiiralty  had  always  hela  the  ship  doing  the 
damage  responsible,  notwithstanding  that  ^e  was  in 
charge  of  a  compulsory  pilot  And  after  the  passing  o{ 
the  Act  62  Qeo.  3,  c.  39,  Lord  Stowell  and  Sir  John 
Nichol,  feeling  the  hardship  caused  by  the  exemption, 
refused  to  apply  it  on  grounds  which  have  been  repuoiated 
by  later  decisions. 

These  decisions  have  proceeded  on  the  principle  that 
where  the  law  takes  the  ship  out  of  the  charge  of  the 
owner  and  his  servants,  and  places  her  in  charge  of 
smother  person,  it  is  a  just  and  logical  consequence  that 
the  owner  should  be  relieved  from  the  responsibility  for 
acts  of  that  person ;  and  it  has  been  laid  down  bv  nigh 
^authority,  that  this  consenuence  would  follow  n-om  a 
mere  legal  obligation  to  employ  a  pilot,  even  if  there 
were  no  express  statutory  provision  exempting  the 
owner  from  liability  j  but  at  the  same  time  the  courts 
have  felt  the  hardship  of  the  exemption  as  against  the 
ship  suffering  damage,  and  have  confined  its  application 
by  a  very  stnct  application  of  the  principle  adopted  by 
them.  They  have  neld  that  the  employment  of  uie  pilot 
must  be  compulsory  at  the  time.  They  have  also  neld 
that  wherever  the  casualty  could  be  traced  in  any  degree 
to  the  act  of  the  master  and  crew,  the  owner  was  lie^le, 
and  they  have  thrown  on  the  owner  the  burden  of 
proving  that  the  casualty  was  caused  by  the  pilot. 
These  decisions  have  narrowed  the  injustice  caused  by 
the  section,  but  have  probably  increased  litigation^  since 
the  question  whether  a  mistake  was  due  to  the  pilot  or 
the  captain  or  crew  is  one  extremely  difiicult  to  deter- 
inine,  and  very  likely  to  be  productive  of  false  evidence. 


continued. 


At  any  rate,  the  effect  of  this  law,  coupled  with  the  Appendix, 
frequency  of  collisions  arising  from  the  more  crowded 
state  of  our  channels  and  harbours,  and  the  speed  of 
steamers,  is  very  remarkable.  If  a  vessel  navigated  by 
a  pilot,  but  commanded  by  a  master  who  has  passed  his 
pilotage  examination,  does  damage,  the  owner  is  respon- 
sible. If  a  vessel  is  navi^ted  bv  a  pUot  whom,  for  any 
other  reason,  the  owner  is  not  ooliged  to  employ,  does 
damage,  the  owner  is  responsible.  But  if  the  vessel  is 
navigated  by  a  pilot  whom  the  law  requires  him  to 
employ,  then,  whether  the  owner  would  or  would  not 
for  his  own  sake  have  employed  the  pilot,  he  is  free  from 
responsibility,  and  there  is,  practically,  no  remedy  what- 
ever for  the  iigured  party.  The  consequences,  when 
followed  out,  are  most  absurd  and  most  i^jurious.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  practical  absurdities  and  incon- 
veniences of  this  state  of  the  law : — 

The  whole  class  of  smaller  vessels  which  frequent  our 
ports,  and  which  never  need  a  pilot,  are  deprived  of  all 
remedy  when  in  collision  with  a  ship  which  is  compelled 
by  law  to  employ  a  pilot. 

The  Admiralty  Court  is  occupied  with  collision  cases 
in  which  the  question  is,  not  which  of  two  ships  was  in 
the  wrong,  and  how  much  sh^  ought  to  pay,  but  whether 
the  one  sliip  or  the  other,  or  both,  was  m  charge  of  a 
compulsory  pilot,  and  whether  that  pilot  was  or  was  not 
in  actual  charge  at  the  time,  and  committed  the  fault 
which  caused  the  collision.'*'  This  last  auestion  Ls  one 
upon  which  it  is  most  difiicult  to  get  at  tne  truth. 

Two  nhips,  A  and  B,  both  of  the  same  size  and  descrip-, 
tion,  come  into  London,  A  from  the  North  Sea,  B  from: 
the  Channel.    Both  employ  a  pilot.    They  get  into  colli- 
sion.   If  A  Lb  in  fault,  B  Iuls  a  remedy  ;  if  B  is  in  fault, 
A  has  none. 

Two  ships,  A  and  B,  say  from  Lei th  to  London,  both 
take  a  pilot  at  Orfordness.  A  has  passengers  ;  B  has 
none.  They  get  into  collision.  If  A  is  in  fault,  B  has 
no  remedy  against  A ;  if  B  is  in  fault,  A  haa  a  remedy 
againsftt  B. 

Two  ships  again,  A  and  B,  bound  from  Havre  to 
London,  take  pilots  at  Dungeness.  The  master  of  A  has 
taken  pains  to  pass  a  pilotage  examination,  and  he  ha<) 
a  ])ilota,sce  certificate.  The  master  of  B  has,  ]>erhaf>s, 
purposely,  avoided  doing  so.  The^  come  into  collision.  - 
A  has  no  remedy  against  B,  wmlst  B  has  a  remedy 
against  A. 

The  object  of  the  legislation  of  1854  concerning 
passenger  ships,  viz.,  that  of  requiring,  through  the 
mediwn  of  compulsory  pilotage,  that  masters  should 
learn  to  pilot  their  own  ships^  is  thus  defeated.  Vour 
Committee  are  informed  that  there  has  actually  been  a^ 
case  in  which  the  master  of  a  Scotch  passenger  steamer 
asked  the  Board  6f  Trade  to  contract  the- limits  of  a 
certificate  which  they  had  granted  him,  because  his 
ability  to  pilot  his  own  vessel  exposed  his'o^'ner  to- 
liabihty  when,  in  charge  of  a  pilot. 

♦  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

A  further  consequence  of  this  exemption  from  respon- 
sibility, coupled  with  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  the 
Courts  concerning  the  relation  between  the  master  and 
the  pilot,  is  to  remove  the  responsibility  from  the  master 
of  the  ship,  and  to  prevent  him  from  attempting  to 
interfere  with  the  management  of  the  pilot,  however  bad 
that  management  might  be.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  (]]louncil,  in  the  case  of 
Hammona  v.  Rogers,  in  the  case  of  "Christiana;" 
Moore's  Rep.  p.  171.  Baron  Park  says—"  The  duties  of 
the  master  and  th&  pilot  are  in  many  cases  clearly 
defined.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  think  that 
the  pilot's  commands  are  to  be  implicitly  obeyed.  To 
him  oelongs  the  whole  conduct  of  the  navigation  of  the 
ship,  to  the  saletvof  which  it  i^  important  that  the  chief 
direction  should  oe  vested  in  one  only.  It  was  never  in- 
tended that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  master  was 
to  exercise  any  discretion  whether  he  eould  obey  the  pilot 
or  not.  There  may  be  extraordinary  occasions  when  the 
master  would  be  justified  in  disobeying  the  commands 
of  the  pilot.  If  from  sudden  illness  or  intoxication  he 
becomes  incomi)etent  to  command,  the  supreme  authority 
would  revert  to  the  master  during  the  pilot's  temporary 
incapacity.  It  may  be  the  same  in  the  case  of  manifest' 
incapacity  of  a  permanent  character  •  but  any  opinion . 
upon  these  questions  is  unnex^essary  for  the  decision  of 
the  present  case,  as  none  of  these  circumstances  occurred. 
The  pilot  has  unquestionably  the  sole  direction  of  the 
vessel  in  those  respects  whereon  his  local  knowledge  \^ 
presumably  required."  The  same  doctrine  has  been  laid, 
down  by  Dr.  Lushington,  and  was  relied  on  by  the  Court 

*  Se4,  for  an.  imUne*  of  the  qnaBtloos  tmlBetl,  Dr.  Luthlogton't  iadg^ 
meat  iu  "Earl  of  Auckland,"  Parliamentary  paper,  455, 1862,  No.  94. 
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of  Inquiry,  in  the  recent  caae  of  the  "  Spindrift "  as  a 
reason  for  exempting  the  master  from  blame.  The 
obvious  tendency  of  such  a  state  of  the  law  is  to  induce 
the  captain  to  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the 

Silot,  however  necessary.  If,  in  order  to  prevent  obvious 
anger,  he  interferes,  according  to  the  above  doctrines  he 
makes  his  owner  liable  for  the  consequences.  If  he  goes 
below,  or  stands  by  and  sees  the  pilot  run  his  ship  into 
danger,  he  knows  that  the  law  will  free  him  and  his 
owner  from  all  blame  or  liability. 

Your  Committee  have  the  strongest  evidence  of  the 
mischievous  tendency  and  bad  effects  of  such  a  state  of 
the  law.  All  parties  are  agreed  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  master  is  the  person  who  ought  to  be  responsible  for 
the  navi^tion  of  his  own  ship,  and  that  the  pilot  ought 
to  be  his  adviser  only,  to  jx>int  out  to  him  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  local  n aviation.  The  captain  knows  the 
Qualities  of  his  own  vessel  and  of  his  crew,  which  the  pilot 
does  not,  and  he  acts  under  a  stimulus  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  apply  to  a  pilot.  So  much  do  many  of  the  best 
and  most  careful  shipowners  feel  this  that,  in  spite  of 
the  law  and  the  i>os3ible  consequences  to  themselves, 
they  direct  their  captains  never  to  give  up  charge  to  the 
pilot,  but  to  use  him  as  k  local  adviser  only :  whilst 
others  say  that  they  think  this  the  safe  ana  proper 
course,  but  hesitate  to  adopt  it  for  fear  of  making 
themselves  liable  for  damage. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  opinion  concerning  the 
state  of  the  law,  your  Committee  would  refer  to  the 
Admiralty  regulations  on  this  point.  The  following  is 
the  7th  section  of  the  Navigation  and  Pilotage  Reflula- 
tions  : — "  The  captain  is  to  order  everything  that  relates 
to  the  navigation  of  the  ship  to  be  performed  as  the  pilot 
shall  require  ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  and  the  master  (that 
is^  the  navigating  officer,)  are  to  attend  particularly  to 
his  conduct,  and  if,  from  his  or  his  mate's  observations, 
he  shall  have  reason  to  believe  the  pilot  not  qualified  to 
conduct  the  ship,  or  that  he  is  running  her  into  danger, 
he  is  to  remove  him  from  his  charge  and  to  take  such 
measures  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  as  the  circumstances 
may  require,  noting  the  time  of  the  pilot  being  so 
removed  in  the  ship^s  log-book;  and  if  the  ship  be 
damaged  at  any  time  through  the  ignorance  or  negli- 
gence of  the  pilot,  but  where  a  common  degree  of 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  captain  and  master  would 
have  prevented  the  disaster,  those  officers  will  be  deemed 
to  have  neglected  their  duty." 

These  observations  are  fully  borne  outbytha  evidence 
given  to  the  present  Committee.  The  representatives  of 
the  General  Shipowners  Society,  of  the  General  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  and  of  the  whsurfingers  and  bargo 
owners,  illustrate  and  confirm  the  objections  pointed  out 
in  the  above  extract.  The  barge  owners  point  out  with 
great  force  that  whilst  they  are  bound  to  employ  a  par- 
ticular set  of  men,  they  are  liable  for  damage  done, 
whilst  if  the  barges  or  their  cargoes  are  damaged  by  a 
ship  in  charge  of  a  compulsory  pilot,  their  only  remedy 
is  against  the  pilot 

Tn«*.  doctrine  of  immunity  has  been  recently  can  ied  to 
a  still  greater  length.  The  Conservators  recently  pro- 
secuted a  captain  of  a  steamer  for  going  Uxt  fa(;t.  The 
fact  se^ms  to  have  been  proved,  but  the  magistrate  dis- 
mis.$od  the  case  on  the  ^ound  that  the  vessel  was  in 
charge  of  a  compulsory  pilot,  and  his  decision  has  been 
affirmed  on  appeal  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.* 
Consequently  a  law  which  can  only  be  justified  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  danger,  actually 
becomes  a  shelter  to  those  who  do  dangerous  actp,  and 
prevents  the  lawful  authority  from  enforcing  a^^inst 
them  the  just  consequences  of  their  actions. 

These  objections  are  admitted  by  most  of  the  advo- 
cates of  compulsory  pilotage,  and  apparently  by  the 

*  See  Times  Law  Beport,  16th  June,  1879,  Oakley  v.  Speedy. 


Trinity  House,  for,  whilst  stating  the  argumerts  in 
favour  of  compulsory  pilotage,  they  at  the  same  time 
express  an  opinion  that  in  accordance  with  what  th(3y 
understand  to  be  the  law  in  America  and  several  Con- 
tinental states,  the  immunity  from  liability  of  the  owner- 
should  be  abolished,  and  also  that  the  pilot  should  be 
placed  by  law  in  tlte  position  indicated  by  the  Admiralty 
regulations  quot'kl  above.      ^ 

Your  Committee  think,  however,  that  it  would  be- 
difficult,  if  not  impracticaole,  to  carry  this  opinion  intO' 
effect  without  abolishing  compulsory  pilotage.  In  the 
words  of  the  Committee  of  1870— 

"  It  is  obvious  that  any  attempt  to  carry  this  proposal 
into  effect  would  be  met  by  verj  serious  opposition  from? 
the  great  body  of  shipowners.  The  legal  principles  on 
whicn  the  present  law  is  founded,  viz.,  that  a  man  is 
liable  for  the  acts  of  those  whom  he  voluntarily  employs, 
but  not  for  the  acts  of  those  whom  he  is  compelled  to- 
employ,  appears  to  your  Committe  to  be  in  itself  just 
and  reasonable.  And  if,  for  the  sake  of  remedying  a. 
practical  inconvenience,  this  principle  is  departed  from, 
it  is  probable  that  further  anomdies  and  inconveniencieff 
will  oe  the  result.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  captain  and 
the  pilot  will  ever  assume  their  proper  relative  positions, 
so  lone  as  the  former  is  compelled  to  employ  the  latter."' 

Under  thede  circumstances  your  Committee  have  no> 
hesitation  in  lecommending  the  abolition  of  compulsory- 
pilotage  above  Gravesend  They  are  confirmed  in  this 
resolution  by  the  following  statement  of  the  Elder 
Brethren : — 

"  As  to  No.  10.  *  That  compulsory  pilotage  and  the 
immtmity  arishw  therefrom  should  be  abohshed  above 
Gravesend,*  it  will  be  gathered  from  the  answers  to  the 
pre\ious  question  that  the  Elder  Brethren  do  not  regard 
immunity  as  the  corollary  of  compulsion,  but  as  respects^ 
compulsion  in  the  river,  although  the  Trinity  House.* 
cannot  but  have  some  anxiety  whether  without  it  the 
desirable  safeguards  can  be  properly  provided,  yet 
seeing  that  by  legislation  more  or  less  contrarious,  a* 
state  of  great  confusion  exists,  and  that  without 
compulsion  owners  as  a  rule  do  take  pilots,  the  Elder 
Bretnren  have  eome  to  a  resolution  that  a.s  respects  the 
river  above  Gravesend  they  would  not  oppose  its 
abolition;  trusting  that,  if  abolished,  the  Legislature 
would,  in  the  interests  alike  of  life  and  property,  and 
the  prudent  owner,  entail  on  those  who  neglect^  ta 
avail  themselves  of  properly  qualified  servants  penal  and 
pecuniary  consequences,  at  least  as  great  as  those  for  any" 
variety  of  recklessness  in  land  transit." 

We  are  aware  that,  if  compulsory  pilotage  is  abolished,, 
no  ship,  whether  carrying  passengers  or  not,  will  be 
requirea  to  take  a  pilot  above  Gravesend  ;  and  that  the 
provision  made  in  1854,  by  which  home-trade  passenger- 
ships  are  required,either  to  take  pilots  or  to  be  navigated- 
by  officers  who  have  passed  a  pilotage  examination,  will 
be  virtually  repealed.  But  the  practice  of  home  trade 
passenffer  ships  and  of  exempted  ships  shows  that 
ships  do  as  a  matter  of  fact  generally  employ  pUots 
above  Gravesend,  whether  required  to  do  so  or  not.  A» 
regards  the  provision  requiring  home-trade  ships  to  take 
a  pilot  if  they  do  not  pass  a  pilotage  examination,  it  ia 
to  be  remembered  that  the  principal  object  of  that 
provision  was  to  induce  the  officers  to  qualify  themselves- 
in  pUotage.    As  a  matter  of  fact  very  few  masters  of 


the  immunities  from  liability  for  damage  which  a  snip 
in  charee  of  a^  conajpulsory  pilot  enjoys.  The  abolition 
of  the  ooligation  to  eti||il«y  a  pilot  will  do  away  with 
this  reason,  and  will  pro  tanto  encourage  that  pilotage 
qualification  in  masters  and  mates  which  the  enactment 
of  1854,  whilst  intending  to  promote  it,  has  really- 
discouraged. 


3.  Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Pilotage,  1888. 


"  The  question  of  the  continuance  or  the  abolition  of 
compulsory  pilotage  is  one  which  your  Committee  have 
had  before  them  from  the  commencement  of  their 
inquiry.  The  evidence  on  this  subject  has  been  of  a 
conflicting  nature,  but  your  Comnaittee  do  not  feel 
justified,  looking  to  the  vast  inteiests  involved,  in  recom- 
mending that  tnere  should  be  any  interference  with  the 
system  as  it  now  stands. 

"They  are  of  opinion,  taking  all  the  circumstances 
into  consideration,  and  having  regard  to  the  advantages 
of  decentralisation^  that  the  principle  of  compulsion,  as 
it  now  exists  should  not  be  interfered  with,  leaving  to 
local  pilotage  authorities  full  and  ample  powers  to  adopt 
such  systems  and  to  frame  such  regulations,  subject  to 


the  sanction  of  Parliament,  as  may  be  most  conducive  tf> 
the  interests  of  the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  particular 
port  over  which  their  jurisdiction  extends. 

"Your  Committee  are  strongly  of  opinion,  having; 
regard  to  the  views  just  expressed,  that  the  time  has' 
arrived  when  the  exemption  of  the  owner  from  liabilitv 
for  damage  done  by  his  ship,  when  the  ship  is  placed  in. 
charge  of  a  pilot  by  compiilsion  of  law,  should  cease  ta 
exist.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  such  ex- 
emption is  indefensible,  and  is  inimical  to  the  safety  of 
life  and  property  at  sea.  In  their  opinion,  the  master  of 
a  vessel,  even  while  a  pilot  is  on  board,  should  continue; 
to  be  responsible  for  tne  conduct  and  navigation  of  his. 
ship. 
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Exemption  or  "  Feee  Water  "  Sections  in  the  Dock  Acts. 
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(1)  London  and  India  Docks  Compan/y. 

MxKOBAivDTTM  supplied  by  the  'Secretary  of  the  Com- 
pany with  regm  to  the  exemption  clause  in  favour 
of  lighters  and  craSt. 

An  exemplaan  clause  was  inserted  in  all  the  Acts 
originally  constituting  the  i^rious  dodc  companies  now 
represented  by  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company. 
Taking  them  in  order  of  date  these  sections  are  as 
follows: — 

{Exemptions.)  138.  Provided  always,  ^and  be  it 
enacted,  that  this  Act  shall  not  extend  to  charge  with 
the  said  rate  or  duty  of  six  shillings  and  eightpence  per 
ton  'hereinbefore  granted,  any  lifters  or  craft  entering 
into  the  said  d<K)k8,  or  basons,  or  cuts,  to  convey, 
deliver,  discharge,  or  receive  ballast  or  goods  to,  or 
from  on  board  of,  any  -ship  or  ships,  vessel  or  vessels. 


(Exemptions.)  60.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted, 
that  all  lighters  and  craft  entering  into  the  docks, 
baeone,  or  cuts  to  discharge  or  receive  ballast  or  goods 
to  or  from  on  board  anv  ship  or  ahips,  shall  be  exempted 
from  any  rates  or  duties. 


(Exemptions,)  92.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted, 
that  nothing  in  thie  Act  contained  shall  extend  or  be 
construed  to  extend  so  as  to  charge  with  the  said  rates 
any  lighters  or  craft  entering  into  the  said  docks,  basons, 
or  otiwr  works,  or  any  of  them,  to  convey,  deliver,  dis- 
charge, or  receive  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  or 
other  matter  or  thing  whatsoever,  to  or  from  on  board 
of  any  ship  or  ships,  vessel  or  vessels  in  such  docks, 
basons,  or  other  works  or  any  of  them. 

(Eoiemptions  from  Bates,  etc.)  116.  And  be  it  further 
enacted,  that  all  lighters  and  craft  entering  into  the 
said  docks,  basons,  or  cuts  to  discharge  or  receive 
ballast  or  goods  to  or  from  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel 
shall  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  any  rate,  and 
also  all  such  ballast  or  goods  so  discharged  or  received 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  rate,  dues,  or  charge  what- 
soever. 


(Exemption  from  Bates,)  46.  That  all  lighters  and 
craft  entering  into  the  said  docks,  basons,  or  cuts,  to 
discharge  or  receive  ballast  or  goods  to  or  from  on  board 
any  ship  or  vessel,  shall  be  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  any  rate  and  also  all  such  ballast  or  goods  so  dis- 
rhars^ed  or  received  shall  be  exempt  from  any  rates, 
dues,  or  charges  whatsoever. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  goods  carried  in  barges  were 
not  exempted  in  the  first  three  I>ock  Acts,  but  only  the 
actual  biurge.  The  probable  reason  for  this  was  that 
while  the  monopolies  given  to  these  companies  lasted 
all  goods  had  to  be  landed  in  the  docks,  and  therefore 
incurred  charges  irrespective  of  how  they  were  after- 
wards taken  away. 

The  Victoria  Dock  Company's  first  Act  of  1850, 
cunoualy  enough,  contains  no  exemption  clause,  but 
one  was  inserted  when  the  company  applied  to  Parlia- 
ment for  fresh  powers  in  1853. 

All  the  above  sections  have  long  since  been  rei)ealed, 
and  the  sections  now  in  force  are  Section  136  of  the 
London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks  Act  1864  (27  and  28 
Vic,  cap.  177),  which  applies  to  the  London,  St. 
Ksthanne,  Victoria  and  Albert  Docks ;  Section  83  of 
the  West  India  Dock  Act  1831  (1  and  2  Will.  IV. ,  cap 
62),  applicable  to  the  West  India  and  East  India  Docks  • 
and  Section  26  of  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Com- 
pany's Extension  Act  1882  (45  and  46  Vic,  cap.  90). 
which  applies  to  Tilbury. 

These  sections  are  as  follows  :— 
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(Exemption  from  Bates.)  136.  All  ligjhters  and  craft 
entering  into  the  docks,  basons,  locks,  or  cuts  to  dis- 
charge or  receive  ballast  or  goods  to  or  from  on  board 
of  any  ship  or  vessel  lying  therein  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  any  rates,  so  long  as  the  Hginteir  or 
craft  is  bond  fide  engaged  in  so  disoharging  or  receiving 
the  ballast  or  goods,  and  also  all  the  ballast  or^  goods 
so  discharged  or  received  shall  be  exempt  froio.  any 
rate  or  charge  whatever. 

(Exemptions  from  Bates.)  83.  Provided  always,  and  be 
it  enacted,  that  all  lighters  and  craft  entering  into  the 
said  docks,  basons,  locks,  or  cuts,  to  discharge  or  re- 
ceive ballast  or  goods  to  or  from  on  board  of  any  ship 
or  vessel  lying  therein,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  any  rates  so  l<ong  as  such  lighter  or  craft  shall 
be  bond  Hoe  engaged  in  discharging  or  receiving  such 
ballast  or  goods  as  aforesaid,  and  also  all  such  ballast 
or  goods  so  discharged  or  received  shall  be  exempt  from 
any  rate  or  charge  whatever. 

i^onnage  Bates  in  respect  of  Liters,  Barges f  etc.) 
26.  The  tonnage  rates  wd^cth  tne  Oompany  may  from 
time  to  time  demand  and  take  in  respect  of  any  lighter, 
barge,  or  other  like  craft  entering  their  new  dock,  lock, 
or  udal  basin,  and  for  lyin^  therein,  shall  not  exceed 
the  rate,  rent,  or  sum  which  from  time  to  time  is  charged 
by  them  in  respect  of  vessels  trading  coastwise  between 
the  port  of  London  and  any  port  or  place  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Provided  always  that  any  lighter,  barge,  or 
other  like  craft  entering  the  new  dock,  lock,  or  tidal 
basin,  to  discharge  or  receive  ballast  or  goods  to  or  from 
on  board  of  any  vessel  lying  therein,  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  any  rate,  rent,  or  sum  so  long  as 
such  lighter,  barge,  or  other  like  craft  i^hall  be  bond  fide 
engagea  in  discharging  or  receiving  such  ballast  or  goods 
as  aforesaid.  Ftovided  also  that  all  such  ballast  or 
goods  so  discharged  or  received  shall  be  exempt  from 
any  rate  or  charge  whatever. 

(2)  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company. 

46.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  lighters 
and  craft  entering  into  the  docks  or  basons  to  discharge 
or  receive  ballast  or  goods  to  or  from  on  board  any  ships 
shall  be  exempted  from  any  rates  or  duties,  such  goods 
paying  dues  as  in  other  cases. 
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43.  All  lighters  and  craft  entering  into  the  said  docks, 
basins,  and  cuts,  to  discharge  or  receive  ballast  or  goods 
to  or  from  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel,  shall  be 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  any  rate ;  and  also  all 
such  ballast  or  goods  so  discharged  or  received  shall  be 
exempt  from  any  rates,  dues,  or  charges  whatsoever. 

125.  Provided  always,  that  all  ligihters  and  craft 
entering  the  dodos  to  discharge  or  receive  ballast  or 
goods  into  or  from  any  vessel  lying  therein  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  any  rates  so  long  as  such 
lighter  or  craft  is  bond  fide  engaged  in  discharging  or 
receiving  such  ballast  or  goods,  and  the  balLast  or  goods 
so  discharged  or  received  shall  be  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  any  fates. 

117.  Provided  always,  that  all  lighters,  and  craft 
entering  the  docks  to  discharge  or  receive  ballast  or 
goods  into  or  from  any  vessel  lying  therein  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  any  rates  so  long  as  such 
lighter  or  craft  is  bond  fide  engaged  in  discharging  or 
receiving  such  ballast  or  goods  ;  and  the  ballast  or 
goods  so  discharged  or  received  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  any  rates. 

(3)  The  MiUwaU  Dock  Company. 

Provided  always,  that  all  lighters  and  craft  entering 
into  the  canals,  basins,  or  cuts,  to  discharge  or  leceive 
ballast  or  goods  to  or  from  on  board  of  any  ship  or 
vessel  lying  therein,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment 
of  any  rates  so  long  as  such  lighter  or  craft  shall  be 
bond  fide  engaged  in  discharging  or  receiving  such 
ballast  or  goods  as  aforesaid,  and  also  all  such  ballast 
or  goods  so  discharged  or  received  shall  be  exempt  from* 
any  rate  or  charge  whatsoever. 

S 


An  Act 
for  com- 
pleting 
and  main- 
taining 
the  East 
Country 
Dock  at 
Rother- 
hithe 

(1811), 
51  Geo.  3, 

cap.  171. 

Commer- 
cial Dock 
Act;  1851, 
14  i^'  15 
Vict., 
cap.  43. 

The 

Grand 

Surrey 

Docks 

and 

Canal 

Act,  1856, 

18&19 

Vict,, 

cap.  134. 

The 
Surrey 
Commer- 
cial Dock 
Act,  1864, 
27  Vict., 
cap.  31. 


Millwall 

Canal, 

Wharfs 

and 

Graving 

Docks 

Act,  1864, 

27  &  28 

Vict.. 

cap.  55, 

sec.  59. 
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Report  by  fi.  C.  H.  Davison,  M.lnst.C.E.,  on  the  Result  of  certain  Inspections  and  Inquiries  made- 

by  him  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Commission. 
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25,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  S.W. 
Norember,  1901. 

To  the  Boyal  Commission  on  the 
Port  of  London. 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, — 1  have  the  honour  to  com 
municate  to  you  the  results  of  certain  inspections  and 
inquiries  with  regard  to  the  Docks  of  the  Port  of  Lon- 
don, which  you  appointed  me  to  make  on  the  26th  July, 
1901. 

(a)  The  depth  of  water  at  the  centre  of  the  Hirer 
Thames  opposite  tihe  various  entrances  to  the  Bocks; 
the  area  of  the  dock  property  and  water  area ;  the  size 
and  cross  section  of  the  entrances  to  and  of  the  pas- 
sages within  the  various  docks ;  the  area  and  depth  of 
water  of  the  several  docks  and  basins ;  whether  pump- 
ing is  used  to  raise  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  docks 
and  basins ;  the  power  employed  for  the  machinery  of 
cranes,  warehouse  lifts,  lock  gates ;  and  other  par- 
ticulars. 

(6)  Warehouses  and  transit  sheds,  their  heights  anii 
materials,  total  floor  area,  by  w'hom  occupied  and  for 
what  purpose,  and  their  position  relaftively  to  the 
quays. 

(c)  State  of  repairs  of  each  dock,  its  machinery,  ware- 
houses, and  transit  sheds,  roads  and  quays,  etc. 
The  docks  dealt  with  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  St.  Katharine  Docks  (page  134). 

2.  The  London  Docks  (iMige  139). 

3.  The  Limehouse  Dock  (page  147). 

4.  The  MiEwall  Dock  (page  149). 

5.  The  West  India  Docks  (page  152). 

6.  The  East  India  Docks  (page  159). 

7.  Hhe  Boyal  Victoria  and  Albert  Docks  (page  164). 

8.  The  Tilbury  Docks  (page  171). 

9.  The  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  (page  174). 

Notes. 

Trinity  high  water  mark  is  12  feet  6  inches  above 
ordinary  datum — that  is,  the  datum  used  for  the 
Government  Ordnance  Survey. 

The  depths  of  the  River  Thames  are  taken  from  ihe 
Admiralty  Chart  corrected  to  1897. 

The  depths  of  water  and  levels  in  the  various  locks, 
passages,  basins,  and  docks  are  from  information  ob- 
tained from  the  Dock  Companies. 

A  bonded  warehouse  is  any  warehouse  fitted  with 
locks,  etc.,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  H.M. 
Customs  for  goods  in  bond,  but  when  there  are  no 
dutiable  goods  in  such  a  warehouse  it  is  used  as  and 
becomes  an  open  warehoivbe. 

A.  1.  THE  ST.  KATB&ARIINE   DOCKS. 

St.  Katharine  entrance  lock  is  situated  Om.  5f.  3chs. 
below  London  Bridge  on  the  north  side  of  the  Itiv«r 
Thames. 

The  depth  of  water  at  the  centre  of  the  River  Thames 
opposite  this  entrance  is :  — 

Ft.  In. 
At  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides  -    33    4 
At  Trinity  high  water  -        -        -    32    4 

At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides      -    28    4 
At  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides       -    14    4 
it  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides      -    11    0 
Depth   of    Thames    Conservancy    pro- 
posed channel    -  -        -        -    12    0 


The  depth  of  water  over  the  Thames  Tunnel  which 
passes  under  tihe  bed  of  the  ziver  further  down  is  at 
low  water  ordinaiy  spring  tides  11  feet,  leaving  a  depth 
of  material  above  the  extrados  of  the  arch  of  the  tunnel 
of  about  16  feet. 

A.  B.  P. 
Area  inside  Dock  Company's  boun- 
daries   23    0    0 

Company's  property  not  included  in 
above  --..--       Nil. 

Water  area 10    037 

The  St,  Katharine's  Entrance  Lock. — Cross  Section. 


L ^fS.  o 


Vt  In. 

Length  be4nreen  outer  and  inner  gates*  180  0 
Divided  by  middle  gates  not  used 

Deduct  for  vwing  of  gates,  etc.    -    sap  IS  0 

Width  at  coping-        -        -        -        -  45  0 

Width  at  invert                   -        -        -  36  0 
Depth  of  water  o^  centre  of 


Outer  Sill. 


Inner  SUl. 


At  high  water  oiilinary  spring  tides 

At  Trinity  high  water 

At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides  - 

At  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides   - 

At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides 

Depth  of  Thames  Consen'anoy  pro- 
posed channel : 

At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides 

Depth  of  water  less  at  toe  of  side 
wails  by 

Quays  above  Trinity  high  water 


Ft. 

28 

In. 
10 

27 

10 

23 

10 

9 

10 

6 

6 

12 

« 

u 

11 

0 

— 

- 

Ft.  In. 
24    10 

23  10 

19  10 

6  10 

2 


7      0 
6      0 


Side  walls  curved. 
Invert  curved. 

For  the  effective  depth  for  modern  shipa  the  foUow- 
ing  reductions  will  have  to  be  made*  fn>m  ttie  depth  of 
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arater  at  oentM  oi  aiUs  owing  to  the  punre  of.  tilie  walls 

And  iurert. 

Ft  In, 
For  tfhips  with  30  feet  beam  -        -        -    3    6 
For  shiipB  with  35  feet  beam  -  -    5    0 

For  ahipe  with  40  feet  beam  -        -        -    0    0 


Basik. 

A.  B^  P. 

Area            2    0  0 

Ft  In. 

Width           -               -                        -    200  0 

Depth  of  water  at  Trinity  high  w^ter  -      24  0 
Depth  of  water  at  high  water  ordinary 

neap  tides        ^       -       ...      20  0 

Water  level  is  not  raised  by  pumping. 
WjiST  Fassaok. — CcQss  Section. 


.1 

'  .1 

..4€. 

V 

^t 

• 

' 

-—  —  —  ^ 

l^b 

8 

,0j     w^ 

3  **•  ' 

p.  '^ — 

— a^ 

-*• 

T.ipj     1    HoP^mPmt. 

fl 

IT- 

Sm^ 

w.   1 

•. 

m. 

r.            B 

r 

%    ! 

1 

\ 

9 

/     K 

\ 

N' 

#      Hr 

^    .» 

■  /      |b 

v1 

/    \ 

tNvcirr 


Imwm^Ti 


IfML 


Ft.  In. 
46    0 

40    0 


23  10 
19  10 

10    0 


<One  :pair  of  gates. 

Width  at  coping 

Width  at  invert    -        -        -        -        - 

IDepth  of  water  on  centve  of  sill:  — 

Alt  Trinity  hi^  water  -       -        -        • 
At  hi^  water  ordinary  neap  tide  - 
Depth  of  water  less  at  toe  gI  side  walls 

T»r 

(Side  walk  oaired. 
Snyert  curved. 

For  the  effective  drath  of  modem  ships  the  same  re. 
'dnction  will  have  to  he  made  from  the  depth  of  water 
At  centre  <kF  sill  as  in  the  case  of  the  entrance  lock. 


West  Dock. 

A.  B.  P. 

Area  -        -        -       -        -        -3336 

Ft.  In. 
Depth  of  water  at  Trinity  high  water-    24    0 
Depth  of  water  at  hi^  water  ordinary 

neap  tides  -        -        -  -    20    0 

Water  level  is  not  raised  by  pumping. 


East  Passage — Cross  Section. 


m*  ^ypi^md 


One  pair  of  gates. 

Width  at  coping   - 
Width  at  invert    - 

.6623 


Ft.  In. 

-  46    0 

-  40    0 


Depth  of  water  on  centre  of  sill : — 

At  Trinity  high  water  -        -        - 

At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides 

Depth  of  water  less  at  toe  of  side  walls 
by       -        -        *        •        •       • 

Side  walls  curved. 
Invert  curved. 


Ft.  In. 
23  10 
10  10 


-    10    0 


For  the  effective  denth  for  modem  ships  the  same 
reduction  will  have  to  oe  made  from  the  depth  of  water 
at 'centre  of*  si  11  as  in  the  case  of  the  entrance  look. 


East  Dock. 

A.  R.  P. 

Area  -        -        -        -        -        -        -      4    1    k: 

Ft.  In. 
Depth  of  water  at  Trinity  high  water  -    24    0 
Depth  of  water  at  high  water  ordinary 
neap  tides 20    0 

Water  level  is  not  raised  by  pumping. 

PUMPINQ. 

Thtee  is  no  provision  for  raising  the  water  level  in 
the  ba«in  or  docks  by  pumping  or  otherwise^  and  the 
water  level  depends  on  the  amount  of  locking  that 
takes. |dace  between  the  time  of  spring  tides  and  neap 
tides. 


POWML 

New  pumping  engines  have  been  erected  near  the  St. 
Katharine  entnmce  lock  to  supply  hydrauJio  power. 
The  Hydraulic  Power  Company  previously  supplied  the 
Dock  Company  with  power. 

Some  private  firms  are  puttinfl;  up  wall  cranes  on  the 
warehouses  they  occupy,  and  taking  the  hydraulic  poiwer 
by.  meter  from,  the  Dock  Company. 

There  are  fifty-five  hydraulic  cranes,  but  many  of 
them  are  of  an  obsolete  type. 

There  are  6  hydraulic  jiggers. 

There  are  27  hand  cranes. 

There  are  14  hand  jiggers. 

There  are  21  warehouse  lifts  worked  by  hydraulic 
power. 

The  lock  gates  Bind  the  gates  at  the  passages  are 
worked  by  chains,  the  power  being  hand  power. 
The  bridge  is  workea  by  hydraulic  power. 


None. 

Railways. 

About  2  miles. 

BOADS. 

General. 

The  docks  are  only  capable  of  accommodating  the 
smaller  coasting  vessels  and  barges,  ihe  lock  is  only 
capable  of  dealing  with  barges,  the  vessels  mostly 
coming  in  on  a  level.  Before  vessels  can  leave  the 
docks,  they  require  the  Tower  Bridge  opened  as  they 
come  out  of  dock  stem  first  on  the  flood  tide,  and  drop 
up  stream ;  this  could  only  be  remedied  by  joining 
these  docks  to  the  London  Docks.  The  longest  ship 
of  the  Clyde  Shipping  Company  is  about  260  feet  long, 
and  can  only  enter  on  the  level,  and  then  only  to  the 
East  Dock  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  These  docks 
and  warehouses  would  form,  were  they  set  apart  for  the 
purpose,  an  ideal  granary  fed  from  barges. 

B.-^THE  ST.  KATHARINE  DOCKS. 
.  Wabehottsbs  and  TRAxsrr  Sheds. 

The  St  Katharine  Docks  are  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  loftv  warehouses  coming  out  to  the  face 
of  the  dock  walls,  the  front  being  carried  on  cast-iron 
columns  having  a  quay  space  beneaih. 

The  storage  capacity  of  the  warehouses  is  estimated 
at  86,000  tons. 

The  floor  area  of  the  wsirehouses  is  estimated  at 
1,666,000  square  feet. 
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Bonded  Warehousb  A«— Cross  Section. 


a 


I 


% 


4'^«h|usc-4 


Dock 


A  seven  story  brick  building,  partly  occupied  by  tbe  General  Steam  Navigation  Company,  including  jetty,, 
and  partly  in  the  Bock  Oompany's  bands  aa  a  tea,  indigo,  and  general  cargo  warehouse.     The  back  of  the* 
warehouse  abuts  on  Little  Thames  Street. 

Bonded  Warehouse  B. — Cross  Section. 


X 


I 


u 

J 
r 


IIVUPVIMIVOTNV 


□ 


□ 


J       Ml 

1       1 

wJIrehoJM  • 


B 


TTm 


999mmm 


VAVLTS 


OOCK 


A  seven  story  brick  building  in  the  Dock  Company's  hands  as  a  tea,  indigo,  and  general  warehouse. 
back  of  the  warehouse  abuts  on  Little- Tower  Hill. 

Gehebal  OincE. 
Partly  occupied  by  Messrs.  Gompton  and  Sons,  and  partly  by  the  Dock  Company  as  offices. 

Bonded  Warehouse  C. — Cross  Section. 


The* 


9 


f 


i 


I 


1 


^AttEHOV.'';     C 


DCtH 


A  seven  story  brick  building,  partly  occupied  by  the  Algo   Steamship    Company,  and   partly  a».  a  general- 
warehouse  in  the  Dock  Company  s  hands. 
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BoKDKD  Wabxhoubk  D. — Crofls  Section, 


187 


I  I  I  I   I  I  I 


I   I  I   1    i    M   f 


•»    ♦^ 


S 

ft 

9 


^  CART  ARIA 


I  I  M  I  I  I  r 


I   M    I    I  I   I 


I         \     w^Hou.]     D    I         I  I 


App6M40U 

oontliiMdL 


A  seren  story  brick  bailding,  partly  occupied  by  the  Clyde  Shipping  Company,  partly  by  Measrs.  J.  and  J. 
"Lonsdale  and  Co.,  Limited,  and  partly  as  a  general  warehouse  in  the  Dock  Oompany^s  hands.  Fart  of  this 
warehouse  abuts  on  Upper  East  Smithfield. 

Bonded  Wabehousb  E. — Cross  Section 


i 


I  I  WAng|oMag  |E       I 


A  seven  stoiy  brick  building,  partly  occupied  by  the  Clyde  Shipping  Company,  and  partly  as  a  wool  ware- 
Company's  nands.     The  back  of  this  warehouse  abuts  on   Nightingale  LiBae,    and  is  con- 


house  in  the  Dock 

necied  by  a  bridge  with  the  London  Dock. 


BoKDED  Wabehouse  F.— Cross  Section. 


r-r-| 


•# 


I    Mill 


M   I    '   »    '   '    '   '   «     ' 


I    I   I    I   I    I   I    I   I   I 


1    M    I   I    I   I    I   I   I 


O 


4»4.r|    III"! 


VAULTS 


An  eight  story  brick  building,  partly  occupied  by  the  Algo  Steamshijjy  Obmpany  and  another,  and  partly  ^  • 
wool  and  general  warehouse  m  the  Dock  Company's  hands.  Part  of  this  warehouse  abuts  on  Nighuii|Qal« 
Lane,  and  is  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  I^ndon  Docks. 
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Wabbhouse  G. 


WmJ  p.  A  foar  story  brick  building,  occupied  partly  by  the    ApollinariB  Company,  Limited,  and  aa  a  wool  waie- 

oontinned*.   house  in  the  Dock  Oompany's  hands. 


o 

i 

X 

t 

S 
•I 


Warehouse  H.— Cross  Section* 


■    I  .11   II 

\^j\REHOySE     H 


DpcM 


A  four  story  brick  building,  occupied  by  the  ApoUinaris  Company,  Ltd.,  and  abuts  at  the  back  on  Lower 
Sast  Smithfidd. 

Bonded  Wabehouse  I. 

A  four  and  five  story  brick  building,  occupied  partly  Weet  of  Warehouse  L,  the  London  and  Tilbuzy 
by  the  Haller  Line,  partly  by  Gordon  and  Dilbuthe  Lighterage  Contiwoting  and  Dredging  Company, 
Catsup,  Limited,  and  partly  as  a  scent  warehouse  in      Limited,  have  a  shoot  for  the  discharge  of  rubbish  into 


Ihe  Dock  Company's  hands. 


baxges. 


Dock 


Cross  Section,  North  and  South. 


«. .  ■• 


WARE House     I 


OOCH 


•0O<K 


Cross  Section,  East  and  West. 


Mwpvvgv 


CARTWAY 


VAi/LTA 


0O«K 


The  space  east  of  the  Basin  marked  on  the  maps     ^Wool  Wharf  is  occupied  by  a  one  story  iron  shed 
used  by  marble  import  firms. 


Vaults. 

The  wine  and  oil  storage  vaults  are  estimated  of  a 
oanaciiy  of  37,500  pipes. 


They  extend  under  warehouses  A,  B,  C  ,D,  E,  F,  and  I.      the  warehouses. 


From  the  foregoing  the  position  of  the  warehouses 
relatively  to  the  quays  can  be  seen. 

Should  it  be  desirable  to  widen  the  quays  it  could  be 
carried  out  by  intrcducing  columns  and  girders  under 
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C— THE  ST.  KATHAB.INE  DOCKS. 

Stats  or  Bepaib. 

Stw  Katharine's  Entnmce  Lock. 
Walls  fair. 


Gates  fair. 

Walls  fair. 

Basin. 

Walls  fair. 
Gates  fair. 

West  Passage. 

Walls  fair. 

West  Dock. 

Walls  fair. 
Gates  fair. 

East  Passage. 

Walls  fair. 

East  Dock. 

Fair. 

Quays. 

Fair. 

Roads. 

Machinery. 

Mostly  of  an  obsolete  type,  in  fair  condition. 

Theee  docks  seem  to  get  the  older  cranes  passed  on  to 
them  from  the  Company's  Docks  farther  down  the  river. 

Warehouses. 
Fair. 


Depth  of  water  on  centre  of  sill : — ^ 

At  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides  -  22  6 

At  Trinity  high  water  -        -        -  -  21  6 

At  high  waiter  ordinary  neap  tides  -  17  6 

At  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides  -  -  3  6 

At  low  water  ozdinary  spring  tides  -  0  2 

Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  proposed  channel : — 

Ft.  in. 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides     -      12    0 
Depth  of  water  less  at  toe  of  side  walls 
by 8    6- 

For  the  effective  depth  for  modem  ships  the  following 
reduction  wiU  have  to  be  made  from  the  depth  of  water 
at  centre  of  sill,  owing  to  the  curved  walls  and  invezt :  — 


Ft.  In.  Appendix. 


d: 

♦con  tinned. 


For  ships  of  30  feet  beam 

For  ships  of  35  feet  beam 

Side  walls  curved. 

Invert-  curved. 

Quay  above  Trinity  high  water 


Ft.  In. 
4  0 
7    0 


4    6 


HERHrrAGE  Basin. 


Area 


Length  ..... 

Deoth  of  water  at  Trinity  hif?h  water 
Water  level  is  raised  by  pumping 
Quay  above  Trinity  high  water    - 


A.  R.  P. 

10  0 

Ft.  in. 

150  0 

23  0 

3  6 

4  6 


A.  2.— THE  LONDON  DOCKS. 

The  Hermitage  Entrance  Lock  (disused)  is  situated 
Om.  6f.  9chs.  l)elow  London  Bridge,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Biver  Thames. 

The  depth  of  water  at  the  centre  of  the  Itiver  Thames 
opposite  this  disused  entrance  is  : — 

Ft.  In. 
At  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides  -  33  4 
At  Trinity  high  water  -  -  -  -  32  4 
At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides  -  28  4 
At  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides  -  -  14  4 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides  -  11  0 
Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  proposed 
channel  at  low  water  ordinary  spring 
tides 12    0 

The  depth  of  water  over  the  Thames  Tunnel,  which 
passes  under  the  bed  of  the  river  further  down,  ie  at 
low  water  ordinary  spring  tides  11  feet,  leaving  a  depth 
of  material  above  the  extrados  of  the  arch  of  the  tunnel 
of  about  16  feet.  The  Thames  Conservancy  proposed 
channel  only  lessens  this  by  one  foot. 

A.      XV.      X  • 

Area  inside  Dock  Company's 
boundaries 100    0    0 

Company's  property  not  included  in 
this Nil. 

Water  area 40    0    0 


Thb  Hebmitaob  Entrance  Lock  (disused). — Cross  Section 


Inner  Lock,  Hermitage  Basin  (used  as  a  passage). 

/  Cross  Section. 


Ft.  In. 
Length  between  outer  and  inner  gates  150  0 
Deduct  for  swing  of  gates     -        -   say      15    0 

Width  at  coping 40    0 

Width  at  invert 37    0 


Ft  In. 

Width  at  coping 40  0 

Width  at  invert 36  0 

Depth  of  water  on  centre  of  eill :  — 

At  Trinity  high  water    -        -        -        .    21  6 

Wiater  level  raaeed  by  pumping    -        -      3  6 
Depth  of  water  lelse  at  toe  of  side  walls 

_,     bv .8  6 

Y  or  the  effective  depth  for  modem  ships  the  follow. 

ing  reductions  will  have  to  be  made  from  the  dewWi* 
of  water  at  cenftre  of  sill  :— 

For  «hips  of  30  feet  beam      -        .        -    4  o 

For  ships  of  36  fec/t  beam      -        -        -    7  0 

Side  walls  ourvoi. 

Invert  curved. 


Wapping  Entrance  Lock  is  situated  Im.  H.  Och. 
below  London  Bridge,  on  the  north  «ide  of  the  River 
Inaimes. 

The  depth  of  water  at  the  centre  of  the  River  Thames 
opposite  this  entrance  i« :  — 

At  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides   -    36    4 
At  Trinity  high  water  -        .        -    34    4 

At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides       -    30    4 
At  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides        -    16    4 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides     -    13    0 
Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  proposed  channel  — 

At  Ibw  water  ordinary  spring  tides     -    12    0 

The  depth  of  water  over  the  Thtameb  Tunnel,  which 

p««ee  under  the  bed  of  the  river  furdier  dSwA,Tart 

low  water  ordinary  epnng  t^ies  11  feeit,  leaving  a  depth 

of  material  above  the  extran.>s  of  the  arch  of  the  tnSnel 
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of  about  16  feeit    The  Tkames  OoDiservancj  propoeed 
clraauiel  cmlj  leflsens  tlias  by  one  foot. 

Wappino  Entrancb  Lock. — Croee  Section. 


N«  9«tl»lH6 


Pt.  In. 
Length  between  outer  «und  inner  gates    170    0 
Deduct  for  swing  of  gatteiB,  etc.  -  aay      15 

Width  at  coping 40 

Width  at  invert 35 


0 
0 
0 


23  11 

22  11 

18  11 

4  11 

1    7 


Depth  of  water  on  centre  of  aili  :  — 
At  hiffh  water  ordrniary  lE^mig  tides 
At  Tranily  high  waiter 
At  high  water  ordinary  neap  Hides 
At  low  w<ater  oidinary  nesup  Abides 
At  low  water  orditutry  spring  tides 

Depth  of  Thames  Conservaiw^  proposed  channel :  — 

Ft.  In. 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides       -    12    0 
Depth  of  waiter  leas  at  toe  of  side  walls 

by 8    0 

For  the  effectiye  depth  for  modem  ships  the  foUow- 
ihg  reducibione  will  haye  to  be  m^de  from  the  depth  of 
water  at  centre  of  sills,  owing  to  the  curve  of  the  wnlls 

and  invert:  — 

Ft.  In. 

For  ships  of  30ft.  beam  -        -        -        -      3    0 
For  sfhips  of  36ft.  beam        -        -        -      6    6 
Quay  above  Trinity  high  water    -        -      6    0 
Side  wialls  curved. 
Invert  curved. 

Wapping  Basin. 

A.  H.  P. 
Area 3    0  16 

Ft.  In. 

Length    -        - 460  0 

Depth  of  water  at  Trinity  high  water  -    23  0 
Depth  at    high    water    oid'iniary  neap 

tides 19  0 

Quay  above  Trinity  high  water    -        -      5  0 
Water  level  is  not  raised  »by  pumping. 

Inner  Lock.    Wapping  Basin.— Cross  Section. 

^o.  o 


OvMtf    I 


L J! 


H 


LKVCL 


Ft.  In. 
Length  between  out&r  and  inner  gates  -  170    0 
Deduct  for  swing  of  gates,  etc.     -   say    16    0 

Width   at  coping 40    0 

Width  at  invert 36    0 

Depth  of  water  on  centre  of :  — 


Outer  Sill.  Inner  Sill. 


At  Trinity  high  water      - 
At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides  - 
Depth  of  water  less  at  toe  of  side 
walls  by 


Ft.  In. 

Ft.  In. 

23    0    , 

20    0 

19    0    1 

16    0 

For  the  effeotive  depth  for  tioodem  «Mp0  the  foUow- 
ing  leduotLons  will  h«ve  to  be  made  from  the  deipth  of 
waiter  «vt  centre  of  silk,  owing  to  the  curve  oi  <iihe  walls 

said  invert:-^  ^    ^ 

Ptlu. 

For  ships  of  30ft.  beam      -        -        "      '    9 
For  ships  of  36ft.  beam        -        -        -      6    6 
Side  walls  curved. 
Invert  curved. 


Western  Dock. 


Area 


Depth  of  water  at  Trinity  high  water  - 
Water  level  is  raised  by  pumping 
Quay  level  above  Trinity  high  water  - 


A.  R.  P. 
19    333 

Ft.  In. 

20    0 

3    6 

10  10 


Shadwell  entrances  Are  situated  Im.  7f.  Ich.  (upper) 
axid  Im.  7f.  6chs.  (lower),  below  London  (Bridge,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Bdver  Thames. 

The  depth  of  water  at  the  centre  of  the  River  Thames 
opposite  these  entrances  is  :  — 


Ft  In. 
34  4 
33  4 
29  4 
16  4 
12    0 


At  hig}i  water  ordinary  spring  tides 
At  Trin)ity  high  water  -        -        - 
At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides 
At  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides 

Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  proposed  chiannel :  — 

^  Ft.  In. 

At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides      -    18    0 

The  dei^h  of  water  over  the  Blackwiall  Tunnel,  which 
passes  under  the  bed  of  the  river  further  down,  is  at 
low  water  ordinary  spring  tides  17ft.,  deavdng  a  depth 
of  miaterial  above  the  extrados  of  the  aich  of  the  tuuixel 
of  about  14ift.  The  Thames  Oonservanoy  proposed 
channel  only  l^eenis  this  by  one  foot. 

Shadwell  Upper  Entrance  Lock  (Disused). —Cross 

Section. 


Ft.Li. 

Length  between  outer  and  inner  gates  -  IflO    0 
Deduct  for  swing  of  gates,  etc.,  say      -    16    0 

Width  at  coping 46    0 

Width  at  invert 41    0 


26 

24 

20 

6 

2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
8 


Depth  of  water  on  centre  of  sill  :  — 
At  high  water  ordinary  spring  tddee  - 
At  Trinity  higfh  water  -  -  - 
At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides 
At  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides  - 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides 

Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy,  proposed  channel :  — 
^  Ft-  In. 

At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides        -    18    0 
Depth  of  water  less  at  toe  of  side  walls 

by 11    0.^ 

For  the  effective  depth  for  modem  ships  the  following 
reductions  will  have  to  be  made  from  the  depth  of  water 
at  centre  of  sills,  owing  to  the  curve  of  the  walls  and 
invert :  — 


8    0 


8    0 


For  ships  of  30  feet  beam     - 
For  ships  of  35  feet  beam     - 
For  ships  of  40  feet  beam 
Quay  above  Trinity  high  water 
Side  waLls  curved; 
Invert  curved. 


Ft.  In. 

3  0 
6    6 

10    0 

4  § 
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Atm 


SsADWBLL  Old  Bunr. 

A.  R  P. 
110 

Vt.  En. 

Lengtli  350    0 

Depth  of  wa/ter  at  Tnnity  high  water  -    25    0 

Inner  Lock,  Shadwell  Old  Basin  (closed).— Cross  Section. 


A.  R  P. 


Depth  of  water  at  high  water  ordisiaxy 

neap  tides 

Quay  aborve  Tziniiy  high  water     - 
Water  level  is  not  raised  hj  pumping. 


21 
4 


0 
9 


Appendix. 

dT 

continue<L 


41*  ^UMfmc 


Lengfih  between  oater  and  inner  gates  -  180 
Deduot  for  swing  gates;  etc.        -      say    15 

Width  at  ooping 46 

Widtb  at  invert 43 


IDepth  of  water  on  centre  of  sill :  — 

At  Trinity  high  water    -        -        -       - 
At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides 
Depth  of  water  less  at  toe  of  side  walls 

by  


Ft. 

21 

17 


In. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

In. 
0 
0 


13    6 


For  the  effective  depth  for  modem  ships  the  following 
reductions  will  have  to  be  made  from  the  depth  of  water 
at  centre  of  sills,  owing  to  the  batter  and  curve  of  the 
walls  and  invert 

«      , .  ^-  In- 

For  ships  of  30  feet  beam       -       -       -      3    0 

For  ships  of  35  feet  beam       -       -       -      6    6 

For  ships  of  40  feet  beam       -       -       -    10    0   . 

Side  walls  ibattered. 

Invert  curved. 


Shadwell  Loweb  Entbance  Lock.— -Cross  Section. 


••M 


< 


^€>  •  e* 


Lorck 


N«  PUMPtM« 


Ft  In. 

Length  between  outer  and  inner  gates  -  350  0 

Divided  by  middle  gates  into  -  200  and  150  0 

Deduot  for  swing  of  gates,  etc.     -    say    20  0 

Widtih  at  coping 60  0 

Width  at  invert 60  0 

Dwth  of  water  on  centre  of  sill : — 

At  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides  -  29  0 

At  Tnnity  high  water    -       -       -  -  28  0 

At  Ugh  water  ordinary  neap  tides  -  24  0 

At  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides  -  -  10  0 

At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides  -  6  8 

Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  proposed  channel : — 

Ft  In. 
At  low  water  ordinary  sprins  tides       -    18    0 
Depth  of  water  less  at  toe  of  side  walls 
by 6    0 


For  the  effective  depth  for  modem  ships  the  following 
reductions  will  have  to  be  made  from  tiie  dapth  of  water 
at  centre  of  sills,  owing  to  the  curve  of  the  mvert 

Ft  In. 
For  ships  of  40  feet  beam       -       .-30 
For  ships  of  50  feet  beam       -       -       -40 
Quay  aoove  Trinity  high  water     -       -      6    0 
Bide  walls  plumb. 
Inrert  corved. 

Shadwell  New  Basin. 

A.  R.  P. 

Area 500 

Ft.  In. 
Depth  of  water  at  Trinity  high  water   -    28    0 
D^yth  of  water  at  high  water  ordinary 

neap  tides  -       -       -       -       -    24    0 

Quay  above  Trinity  high  water  6  feet  to    11    0 
Water  level  is  not  raised  by  pumping. 


Inneb  Look,  Shadwell  New  Basin.— Cross  Section. 


•o  pttvi-'n^ 


5889 


T 
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Ft.  In. 

Length  between  outer  and  inner  gates  -  350  0 

Divided  by  middle  gates  into  20(>ft.  and  150  0 

Deduct  for  swing  of  gates      -        -        -    20  0 

Width  at  coping    -  •     -        -        -        -    60  0 

Width  at  invert 60  0 

Depth  of  water  on  centre  of  : — 


Passage  fbok  Tobacco  Dock  to  Western  Dock.— . 

Cross  Section. 


At  Trinity  high  water 
At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides  - 
Depth  of  water  le^s  at  toe  of  side 
walls  by 


Outer  Sill.' Inner  SUl. 


Ft.  In.        Ft.  In. 
28    0  21     0 

24    0    :      17    0 


5    0 


5    0 


For  the  effective  depth  for  modem  ships  the  following 
reductions  will  have  to  be  made  from  the  depth  of  water 
at  the  centre  of  sills,  owing  to  the  curve  of  the  invert :  ^- 

Ft.  In. 
For  ships  of  40  feet  beam       -        -        -      3    0 
For  ships  of  50  feet  beam       -        -        -      4    0 
Side  walls  plumb. 
Invert  curved. 


Eastebn  Dock. 


Area 


A.  R.  P. 

6    13 


Ft.  In. 
Depth  of  water  at  Trinity  high  water  -  21  0 
Water  level  is  raised  by  pumping  -      3    6 

Quay  level  above  Trinity  high  water      -    13    6 

The  East  London    Railway   approach   tunnel  to  the. 
Thames  Tunnel  passes  under  this  dock.     The  extrados 
of  the  tunnel  arch  being  26ft.  6ins.  below  Trinity  high 
water  level  or  5ft.  6ins.  below  the  dock  bottom. 


Passage  fbom  Eastbsn  Dock  to  Tobacco  Dock. — 

Cross  Section^ 


Ft.  In. 

Width  at  coping  -        -        -        -        -  46  0 

Width    at   invert 41  0 

Depth  of  water  at  centre  below  Trini4y 

hic:h  water          -        -        -        -        -  21  0 
Depth  of  water  less  at  toe  of  side  walls 

bv -  8  0 

For  the  effective  depth  of  modern  ships  tho  follow- 
ing reductions  will  have  to  be  made  from  the  depth 
of  water  at  centre  of  sill,  owing  to  the  curve  of  the  side 
walls  and  invert :  — 


For  ships  of  30  feet  beam  - 
For  ships  of  35  feet  beam  - 
Water  level  is  raised  by  pumping 
Quay  above  Trinity  high  water  - 
Sid^  wrIIs  curved. 
Invert  curved. 


Ft.  In. 
5    0 


7 

3 

11 


0 

6 
6 


Tobacco  Dock. 


Area 


Length        ------ 

Depth  of  water  at  Trinity  high  water 
Water  level  is  raised  by  pumping 
Quay  level  above  Trinity  high  w^ater 


A.  R.  P. 
0    2    28 

Ft.  In. 

250    0 

21    C 

3    6 

11    6 


Ft.  In. 

Width  at  coping  -        -,       -        -        -  46  0 

Width  at   invert   -        -'       -         -        -  40  0 
Depth  of  water  at  centre  below  Trinity 

high   water         -        -        -        -        -  21  0 
Depm  of  water  less  at  toe  of  side  walls 

by 8  0 

For  the  effective  depth  for  modem  ships  the  follow- 
ing reductions  will  have  to  be  made  from  the  depth 
of  water  at  centre  of  sill,  owing  to  the  carve  of  the  side 
walls  and  invert:  — 

Ft.  In. 
For  ships  of  30  feet  beam  -  -  -  5  0 
For  ships  of  35  feet  beam  -  -  -  7  0 
Water  level  is  raised  by  pumping  -  3  6 
Quay  above  Trinity  high  water  -  -  10  10 
Side  walls  curved. 
Invert  curved. 

Pomiping. 

The  pumps  at  the  JShadwell  entrance  and  at  the  Shad- 
well  Old  Basin  raise  the  water  level  in  the  Hermitage 
Basin,  the  Western  Dock,  the  Tobacco  Dock,  and  the 
Bastern  Dock,  3  feet  6  inches.  The  Wapping  Basin, 
the  Shadwell  Old  Basin,  and  the  Shadwell  New  Basin 
have  no  provision  for  raising  the  water  level ;  but  the 
level  of  water  in  these  latter  depends  on  the  amount 
of  locking  taking  place  between  the  time  of  spring  tides 
and  the  time  of  neap  tides. 

Power. 

Chiefly  hydraulic ;  the  power  coming  from  the  en- 
gines at  St.  Katharine's  Docks  entrance,  which  seems 
to  be  too  far  away  t-o  get  got.d  results  without  a 
thorough  overhauling  of  the  pipe  system.  The  power 
from  the  Hydraulic  Power  Company  has  still  to  be 
drawn  on  to  assist  the  Dock  Company's  engines. 

There  are  118  hydraulic  cranes,  bat  many  of  them 
are  of  an  obsolete  type. 

There  are  18  hydraulic  jiggers. 

There  are  15  hand  cranes. 

There  are  12  hand  delivery  jiggers. 

There  are  2'2  warehouse  lifts  worked  l>y  hydraulic 
power. 

The  lock  p\tes  at  the  Shndwell  Lower  Entrance  Lock 
and  the  Inner  Lock,  Shadwell  Basin,  are  worked  by 
chains,  the  power  being  hydraulic.  Four  of  the  swing 
bridges  are  also  worked  by  hydraulic  power ;  the  other 
^ates  and  bridges  are  worked  by  hand. 


None. 

About  six  miles. 


Railways. 
Roads. 

General. 


The  ipaasa^es  at  the  Tobacco  Dock  greatly  limit  the 
size  of  vessels  that  can  use  the  Western  Dock,  and  I 
have  seen  i^at  dock  without  a  ship  in  it.  There  is 
some  rule  or  law  preventing  more  than  two  entrances 
to  be  maintained  in  use,  bat  it  would  facilitate  traffic 
if  an  entrance  could  be  set  apart  for  barges  only,  with 
power  to  confine  them  to  the  u«e  of  that  entrance. 

B.— THE   LONDON   DOCKS. 

WAKEHOrSES    ANU    TbANSIT    SHEDS. 

These  docks  are  the  centre  of  the  wool  trade,  spsK-ial 
pi*ovision  having  been  ir»ade  for  lighting  s  mie  of  the 
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top  floors  of  the  warehouses,  >and  reserving  them  as 
show  and  sale  rooms. 

The  storage  o&pacity  of  the  warehouses  is  estimafted 
at  174,000  tons. 

The  floor  area  oi  the  warehouses  is  estimated  at 
3.092,700  square  feet. 


The  two  story  tuxift>er  shed  on  the  west  aide  is  oocu-  Appendix, 
pied  by  Messrs.  John  Allen  and  0>mpan7.  — 

The  brick  warehouse  on  the  west,  abutting  on  Bed  P- 

Mead  liane,  is  partly  oooupied  by  Messrs.  John  Allen  contmueo. 
and  Company,  l^e  Dock  Company,  and  Messrs.  William 
Oliver  Cind  Company. 


Hebmitage  Basi2Q^. 

Wooden  sheds,  occupied  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Bonald- 
son  and  Com>pany,  Limited. 

Brick  warehouse,  abutting  on  Nightingale  Lane, 
occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  as  their  stores. 


Ikkeb  Lock,  Wapping  Basix. 

The  timber  one  story  shed  on  east  side  is  occupied  by 
the  Dock  Company. 

The  timber  one  story  shed  on  the  west  side  is  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company. 


Wapping  Basik. 

The  Dock  Company's  shoos,  a  one  story  brick  shed 
situated  on  the  south-east  siae. 

Ice  ships  discharge  into  barges  at  north-east  comer 
crane. 


Western  Dock. 

nobth  quat. 

At  the  west  end  is  a  two  story  iron  transit  shed« 
occupied  by  the  Dock  Company. 


Cross  Section. 


VfAflteHOUAft      h*    \ 


iloao 


r 


VAULTS 


CAIIT        ROAD 


Wf//^^/?Ji^//^/////^J77/A»/MM//////M 


i^SSSL 


5HCO 


f^//J^?////AW7////^^//m 


Along  the  North  Quay,  in  continuation  of  the  iron 
transit  shed,  but  of  smaller  dimensions,  run  one  story 
timber  sheds,  partly  used  as  Custom  House  Offices 
and  partly  as  transit  sheds  in  the  Dock  Company's 
occupation  for  general  goods. 


Bonded  Wabehouse. — ^No.  1. 

A  four  story  brick  building,  ocoapied  by  the  Dock 
Company  for  general  goods. 


Bonded   Wabehoitse. — No.   2. 

A  four  story  brick  building,  occupied  by  the  Dock 
Company  for  drugs. 

Bonded   Wabehouse. — ^No.   3. 

A  four  story  brick  building,  occupied  by  the  Dock 
Company  for  fruit  and  wool. 


Bonded   Wabehouse. — ^No.   4. 

A  four  story  brick  building,  occupied  by  the  Dock 
Company  for  fruit  and  wool. 


house,"  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  general 
goods. 

A  one  story  brick  warehouse,  marked  "Drug  Ware- 
house," occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  general 
goods. 

A  one  story  brick  warehouse,  marked  "Drug  Ware- 
house," occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  general 
goods. 

A  four  storjf^  brick  warehouse,  marked  "Wool  Ware- 
house," occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  wool  and 
gum. 

A  four  story  large  brick  warehouse,  marked  "Wool 
Warehouse,"  facing  end  of  George  Street,  occupied  by 
the  Dock  Company  for  wool  and  wool  show  rooms. 

A  four  story  large  brick  warehouse,  marked  "Wine 
Warehouse,"  facing  end  of  Well  Street,  occupied  by 
the  Dock  Company  for  wool  and  wool  show  rooms. 

A  four  story  large  brick  warehouse,  marked  "Wool 
Warehouse,"  facing  end  of  Dock  Street,  occupied  by 
the  Dock  Company  for  wool  and  wool  show  rooms. 


West  Quay. 

Bonded  Wabehouse. — No.   6. 

A  four  story  brick  building,  occupied  by  the  Dock 
Company  for  ivory,  spices,  and  bark. 


Dock 


Bonded  Wabehouse. — ^No.   6. 

A  four  story  brick  building,  occupied  by  the  Dock 
Company  for  pepper  and  wool. 

Along  Pennington  Street,  commencing  at  the  east. 

A  one  story  brick  warehouse,  marked  "Coir  Ware- 
house," occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  wool,  gums, 
and  general  goods. 

A  one  story  brick  wdrehouse,  marked  "  Dni^  Ware- 

r)8i3. 


West  Quay  Wabehouse. 

A  five  story  brick  building  with  its  front  on  dock 
wall,  supported  on  iron  columns,  being  part  of  Noe.  7 
and  8  warehouses. 

Bonded  Wabehouse. — ^No  7. 

A  five  story  brick  building,  with  a  bridge  to  St. 
Katharine  s  Docks,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for 

T  2 
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BoKi>XD   WiJiXHOXTSS. — IXo,   8.— CroB8  Section. 
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A  three  story  briek  bailding,  occupied  by   the  Dock  Oompanj  for  wooL 


Bonded  Warehouse.— No.  9.— Croas  Section. 


WAti£Kousfi    K»  3 
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A  six  story  brick  building,  with  a  bridge  over  Nightingale  Lane  to  St.  Katharine's  Docks,  occupied  by  th© 
Dock  Company  for  Wool;  basement,  tallow. 


Transit  Shxd— No.  9. 
A  wooden  one  story  building,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  general  goods. 

Tbansit  Shid  on  Ezpobt  Jbttt. 
An  iron  and  wooden  shed,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Ckympany  for  general  exports* 

SOXTTH    QUAT. 

Transit  Suei»   on   South  Quay. — Cross  Section. 


WAtl£HMiSC 
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A  one  story  wooden  shed,   occupied  by   the   Dock  Oompany,  at  the  west  end,  for  general  goods.      The 
•ast  end,  oocupied  by  Messrs.  Forwood  Brothers  ani  Company. 
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South  Quat  Waeehousk. 

A  four  storj  brick  buildi^i^  urilk  the  west  end  abutting  on  Red  Mead  Lane  ;  ground  floor,  east  end  occu- 
pied hj  Memrs.  Forwood  BroiSiers  and  Company,  the  remainder  by  the  Dock  Company  for  general  goods. 
The  weet  end  is  the  bottling  and  vat  shed. 

East  Quat. 
East  Quay  Warehouses. — Cross  Section. 


Appendix* 

dT 

oontinned. 
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A  one  story  large  brick  and  wood  building  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  fruit,  wool,  and  sugar.        • 

Tobacco  Pock.— Cross  Section. 


^ 


ToeAcCO        Dock 


Warehouse  on  North  Wall. 
A  one  etory  brick  and  wooden  building,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  low  wools  and  skins. 

Bonded  Warehouees  on  Souih  Side,  with  back  -abutting  on  Worcester  Street. 
One  and  two  fltory  brick  buildings,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  sugar  and  fibres. 

Kastebn  Dock. 

A  wooden  warehouse  abutting  on  West  Gardens.  A  one  atoiy  building,  oooupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for 
fibres. 

Warehouses  on  North,  North-west,  and  North-east  aides,  coming  within  5ft*  9in.  of  the  dock  wall — one 
amd  two  irtory  buildings. 

Cross  Sections. 
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Korth  occupied  by  jleasrs.  James  Hartley  and  Co  :  East  by  Mesers.  Cheesewright  and  Ford  and  the  London 
ftnd  Channel   Islands  Steam'ship   Co.,   Limited;    ana  West  by  the  Dock  Company  as  a  sugar  waiehouse. 
Brick  warehouse  comer  of  West  Gardens  and  New  Gravel  Lane,  occupied  by  Messrs.  Lipton,  Limited. 
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West  Quay. 
Bonded  Waeehotjbe. — "So.  10. 
A  five  story  brick  building,   occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  lor  cocoa,  coffee,  and  fruit. 

South  Quay.— Cross  Section. 


r 
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At  West  of  South  Quay  a  two  story  brick  warehouse, 
with  top  story  level  with  quay,  occupied  by  bhe  dock 
company's  coffee  husking  plant  and  engines ;  the 
eastern  end  being  one  '^\£j^^  used  for  general  goods. 

l!he  one  and  two  story  timber  warehouse  at  the  south- 
eofft  corner  is  occupied  by  the  Bodk  Oom-pany  for  fiibre. 

The  one  stozy  timfber  warehouses  situated  between 


the  Inner  Lkxsks  from  the  Shadwell  Basins  are  occupied, 
by  the  Dock  Company,  the  western  one  for  fibre,  the 
easit  one  for  frozen  meat  being  landed  from  barges* 
into  Dock  Ooaupaiiy's  special  vans. 

The  one  atory  timlber  warehouee  situated  between^ 
rthe  Entrance  Looks  to  the  Shadwell  Basin-s  is  occupie(^ 
by  Messrs.  D.  C.  Thomas  and  Sons. 


Shadwell  New  Basik. 

West  Quay. 

Bonded  Warehouse. — ISo.  11. 

A  four  story  brick  building,  with  the  front  on  dock  wall  and  back  abutting  on  New  Gravel  Lane,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  for  sugar. 

Cross  Section. 
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Dock 


North  ^uat. 

On  the  north  side  are  one  story  wooden  and  iron  sheds,  occupied  by  tjhe  Dock  Oompany  for  the  diacharge* 
of  sugar,  wool  and  general  goods. 
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Cross  Section, 
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£(A.BT  Quay. 

On  the  eaftt  side  are  one  and  two  story  wooden  and 
iron  shedfi,  occupied  by  Messrs.  Fisher,  Benwiok  and 
C!o.y  of  Manchester. 

Cross  Section. 


Vaults. 

The  wine  and  oil  storage  vaults  are  estimaited  of  a 
capacity  of  83,500  pipes. 

They  extend  under  warehouses  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  and  9; 
under  the  warehouses  next  Upper  Bast  -Smithfield  and 
Pennington  Street,  and  warehouses  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  <and 
5  ;  under  warelhouees  north  of  Tobacco  Dock ;  under 
su^r  warehouse  on  west,  north,  and  eaet  of  Eastern 
D«ok;  and  under  Messrs.  liipton,  liimdted;  under 
south  side  of  Tdbaoco  Dock ;  under  East  Qnay  wari^ 
Imrsee  ;  and  under  South  Warehouse,  South  Ouay  of 
"Western  Dock. 

From  the  foregoing  the  position  of  tlie  warehouses 
relatively  to  the  quays  can  be  seen. 

Should  it  be  desirable  to  widen  tihe  quays  it  could 
be  carried  oui  l>y  introducing  columns  and  girders 
tinier  t*he  warehouses. 


C  — THE  LONDON  DOCKS. 
State  or  Bepaib. 

Herinitage  Entrance  Lock  (disused). 

fair, 
fair. 

Hermitage  Basin. 


Walls 
Gates 


fair. 


Walls 

Inner  Lock,  Hermitage  Basin,  used  as  a  passage. 


Walls 
*Gates 

Walls 
dates 


fair, 
fair. 

fair, 
fair. 


Walls   fair. 


Wapping  Entrance  Lock. 
Wapping  Basin. 


Walls 
Gates 


fair, 
fair. 


Inner  Lock,  Wapping  Basin. 


Walls  fair. 


Western  Dock. 


Shad  well  Upper  Entrance  Dook  (disused). 

Walls  fair. 
Gates  fair. 

Shadwell  Old  Basin. 
Walls  fair. 

Inner  Lock,  Shadwell  Old  Basin  (disueed). 

Walls  fair. 
Gates  fair. 

Shadwell  Lower  Entrance  Lock. 

Walls   fair. 
Gates  fair. 

Shadwell  New  Basin. 
Walls   fair. 

Inner  Lock,  Shad'well  New  Baein. 

Walls   fair. 
Gates  fair. 

Eastern  Dock. 
Walls   fair. 

Passage  from  Eastern  Dock  to  Tobacco  Dock. 

Walls  fair. 

Tobacco  Dock. 
Walls   fair. 

Passage  from  Tobacco  Dook  to  Western  Dock. 
Walls  fair. 

Quays. 

Fair. 

Fair. 


.Vppendi.x. 
continiiecl. 


Heads. 


Machinery. 
Fair.     Mostly  of  an  old  type. 


3.— THE  LIMEHOUSE  DOCK. 

A. — ^Rbobnt'b  Dock. 

The  entrance  locks  of  the  Limehouse  Dock  are 
situated  2m.  3f.  Och.  below  London  Bridge  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Biver  Thames. 

The  depth  of  water  at  the  centre  of  the  River  Thames 
opposite  these  entrances  is  :  — 

Ft.  In. 
At  hi^h  water  ordinary  spring  tides      -    36    4 
At  Trinity  high  water     -        -        -        -    35    4 
At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides  -    31    4 

At  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides  -        -    17    4 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides        -     14    Q 
Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  proposed  channel :   - 

At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides  -  18  0 
The  depth  of  water  over  the  Blackwall  Tunnel  which 
passes  under  the  bed  of  the  river  further  down  is,  at 
low  water  ordinary  spring  tides,  17  feet,  leaving  a  depth 
of  material  above  the  extradoe  of  the  tunnel  of  about 
14  feet  8  inches.  The  Thames  Conservancy  proposed 
channel  only  lessens  this  by  one  foot. 

A.  R.  P. 

Water  area 10    0    0 

Quay  area 4    0    0 


Ship  Lock.— Cross  Section. 
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Ftln. 

Length  between  oai«r  and  inner  gates  -  350  0 

Divided  by  middle  gates  into  230ft.  and  120  0 

Deduot  for  swing  gates,  etc.    -       -  say    20  0 

Width  at  coping 60  7 

Width  at  invert 68  7 

Depth  of  water  on  : — 


Babob  Locks  to  Bigbnt's  Cakal. — Cross  Section. 


At  hijjh  water  ordinary  spring  tides 
At  Trinity  hi^h  water      -        - 
At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides  - 
At  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides    - 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides 

Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  pro- 
posed channel : — 

At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides  - 

Depth  of  water  less  at  toe  of  side 
walls      -        -        - 

Quay  above  Trinity  high  water 


Outer  Sill. 

Inner  Sill. 

Ft.  In. 

Ft.   In. 

29    10 

27      0 

28     10 

26      0 

24    10 

22      0 

10    10 

8      0 

7      6 

4      S 

18      0 

18      0 

7      6 

7^e 

Side  walls  battered. 
Invert  flat. 

Barge  Lock. — Cross  Section. 

« 

li..   %«.    U      M.    T- 
■  I 

k.  W-    •S  S.     T. 

Ftln. 

Length  between  outer  and  inner  gates  -    86    0 

Deduct  for  swing  of  gates,  etc.         -  say      6    0 

Width  at  coping 16    6 

Width  at  invert 14    9 

Depth  of  water  on  sill   at  Trinity  high 

water  -        -        -        -        -        -        -226 

Walls  battered. 
Invert  curved. 

LiuEHOxrsE  Dock. 

A.  R.  P. 

Area 10    0    0 

Ftln. 
Width 488    0 

Depth  of  water  at  Trinity  high  water     -    28    0 

Water  level  is  raised  by  pnmping 

New  quay  above  Trinity  high  water      -    10    0 


•vat  • 


XT.  /  I 
H 


i  UVCL 


Ftln. 

Length  between  outer  and  inner  gates  -  87  6 

Deduct  for  swing  of  gates,  etc.         -  say  5  0 

Width 15  1 

Depth  of  water  on  outer  sill  at  Trinity 

high  water 9  2 

Deptii  of  water  on  inner  sill  -        -        -  16  5 

Pumping. 

The  water  level  of  the  dock  and  the  Regent's  Canal 
are  maintained  by  pumping,  l&e  power  house  is  situated 
in  the  old  Ship  Lock.  The  canal  has  now  been  rendered 
by  the  pumping  arrangements  quite  independent  of  the 
reservoirs. 

Power. 

Hydraulic— The  power  house  is  built  in  the  old  Ship 
Lock. 

There  are  32  Hydraulic  cranes  chiefly  on  the  coal 
transhipment  jetties. 

There  are  no  hand  cranes. 

The  Look  Gates  are  worked  by  chains,  the  power 
being  hydraulic. 

The  Regent's  Oanal  looks  are  worked  by  an  hydraulic 
capstan. 


None. 


Railways. 

Roada 

Round  North,  East  and  South  East  Quays. 

General. 

This  dock  is  the  inlet  to  the  Regent's  Canal  up  which 
a  ^reat  deal  of  the  cargoes  are  taken  -after  being  trans- 
shipped into  barges. 

The  transhipment  of  coal  fonns  a  large  portion  of  the 
trade. 

B.— THE  LIMEHOUSE  DOCK. 

WiLBBHOUSBS  A3SCD  TbANSTT  ShEDS. 

The  Victoria  Wharf  Warehouse  is  situated  on  the 
river  front  east  of  the  Ship  Lock,  and  is  in  the  Dodc 
Company's  occupation  for  general  goods. 

The  West  Transit  Shed  South  Quay  is  chiefly  used  by 
South  Wales  boats  for  general  cargo. 

The  East  Transit  Shed  South  Quay  is  occupied  by  the 
Dock  Company  for  general  goods,  wool,  cocoanuts,  lamp 
glasses,  etc. 

The  Warehouse  at  comer  of  Horsefeny-ioad  and 
Harrow  Street  is  let  on  lease  to  Stuart's  Granolithio 
Stone  Company,  Ltd. 


South  Quay. — Cross  Section. 
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NoBTH  Quay. — Croes  Section. 
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Appendix, 
continued. 


«*         OOCH 


From  the  foregoing  cross  section  the  position  of  the  Warehouse  relatively  to  the  Quay  can  be  seen. 


C—THE  LIMEHOUSE  DOCK 


State  of  Bepairs. 
.  Ship  Lock. 

Barge  Lock. 

Dock. 

Quays. 

Roads. 

Machinery. 

Transit  sheds. 


Walls  good. 
Gates  good. 

Walls  good. 
Gates  fair. 

Walls  good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Fair. 

This  dock  is  in  a  ffood  state  of  rejpair,  and  additional 
machinery  for  expediting  the  working  of  tlie  locks  is 
being  fixed. 


A.     4.— THE  MILLWALL  DOCKS. 

The  entrance  lock  of  the  Millwall  Docks  is  situated 
3m.  4f.  3chns.  below  London  Bridge  on  the  north  side  of 
the  River  Thames. 

The  depth  of  water  at  the  centre  of- the  River  Thames 
opposite  this  entrance  is : — 

Ft  In. 
At  liigh  water  ordinary  spring  tides     -    32    4 

At  Trinity  high  water    -        -        -        -    31    4 

At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides         -    27    4 

At  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides         -    13    4 

At  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides      -    10    0 

Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  proposed  channel :  — 

Ft  In. 

At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides         -    18    0 

The  depth  of  water  over  the  Blackwall  Tunnel  which 
passes  under  the  bed  of  the  ri'ver  further  down,  is  at  low 
water  ordinary  spring  tides  17  feet,  leaving  a  depth  of 
material  above  the  extrados  .of  the  tunnel  of  about 
14  feet  8  inches*!  The  Thames  Conservancy  proposed 
channd  only  lessens  this  by  one  foot 


Entrance  Lock.— Cross  Section. 


So^^c 


-H 


Ft  In. 
Length  between  outer  and  inner  gates  -  450    0 

Divided  by  middle  gates  into  250ft  and  200    0 

Ft  In. 
Deduct  foi   swing  of  gates,  etc.  -     say  20    0 

Width  at    .oping 80    0 

Width  at  invert 80    0 

Depth  of  water  on  centre  of  sill : — 
At  higih  water  ordinary  spring  tides  -    28    7 

At  Trinity  high  water  -        -  -    27    7 

iX  Mgh  water  ordinary  neap  tides      -    23    7 

£\t  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides      -      9    7 

iLt  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides  -      6    3 

Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  proposed  channel 

Ft  In. 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides       -    18    0 

Depth  of  water  less  at  toe  of  side  walls 
by       -------     6    0 

Quay  above  Trinity  high  water     -       -45 
Side  walls  plumb. 
Invert  curved. 


The  Elder  Dempster  Line  of  Steamers,  470  feet  is 
length  and  56  feet  in  breadth.  (See  Questions  No.  078 
and  No.  1033),  must  pass  in  and  out  on  the  level,  and 
draw  at  least  2  feet  6  inches  less  than  the  depth  of 
water  on  centre  of  sill,  owing  to  the  curve  of  the  invert. 


Outer  Dotk. 

A.  R.P. 

Area 25    2    0 

Ft  In. 

Width    -------  350    0 

Depth  of  water  at  centre  of  Trinity  high 

water  ------    28    0 

Depth  of  water  next  walls  at  Trinity 

high  water 24    0 

Water  level  is  raised  by  pumping         -      1    6 

The  quay  level  was  formerly  4  feet  above  Trinity 
high  water,  but  under  the  Floods  Preventiop  Act  it 
had  to  be  raised  ^|oot  6  inches,  or.  to  5  feet  6  incbss 
above  Trinity  \L\\g^lf^\AT. 

IT 
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Passaob  to  Imfeb  Dock,— Cross  Section. 
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Ft.  In. 

Width  at  coping  -       -        -       -       -  80  0 

Width  at  toe  of  wall*  -     \  -       -       -  80  0 

D^th  at  centre  at  Trinity  high  water  -  28  0 
Depth  at  toe  of  side  walls  ^t  Trinity 

high  water         -        -        -\      -        -  28  0 

Water  lerel  is  raised  by  pumping      -  1  6 
Walls  plumb. 
Invert  none^ 

Inneb  Dock. 

A.  R.P. 

Aiea 10    0    0 

Ft.  In. 

Width 350    0 

Depth  of  water  at  centre  at  Trinity  high 

water 28    0 

Depth  of  water  next  walls  at  Trinity 

high  wToter  -  h  -  -  -  24 
Water  level  is  laised  by  pumping  -  K  1 
Quay  level  above-Trinity  nigh  water    -  ^5 

Pumping. 


0 
6 

6 


Theire  are  two  water  wheela  used  for  raising  the 
water  level  in  the  docks,  the  engine  house  being  situ- 
ated at  the  Entrance  Lock. 


Power. 

Chiefly  hydraulic. 

There  are  65  hydraulic  cranes. 

There  is  one  hand  cuane. 

There  are  12  hydraulic  jiggers. 

There  are  50  hydraulic  lifts  in  the  warehouses. 

There  is  an  80-ton  sheer  lege. 

The  Entrance  Lock  gates  are  worked  by  chains  by 
hydraulic  power. 

The  swing  bridge  at  lock  and  the  rolling  bridge  at 
passage  are  worked  by  hydraulic  power. 

Electric  power  is  used  on  the  timber  roller  tracks, 
which  are  a  special  feature  of  these  docks. 


Hallways. 

There  are  50  miles  of  single  line--access  from  Mill- 
wall  Extension  Railway. 

Beads. 
Bound  the  docks  and  to  the  sheds. 

General. 

These  docks  have  been  much  neglected,  and  are 
dependent  on  one  entrance  only.  An  Equipment  Com- 
pany is  now  spending  £200,000  on  a  new  granary  md 
new  timber  installation. 

B.— THE  MILLWALL  DOCKS. 

WaKEHOUSES  JLXD  TRANSIT  ShEPS. 

There  are  no  bonded  warehouses. 

The  sheds  consist  of  one  story  brick  and  ixon  build- 
ings, which,  in  some  cases,  have  had  a  second  floor 
erected  inside  them. 

Outer  Dock. 

North  Qitat. 

Shed  A,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  general 
goodb. 

Shod  A  2,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Compaay  for  wood. 

Shea  A  3,  occupied  by  Keg  and  Drum  Company  f^r 
making  of  same. 

Shed  B,  oocapied  by  McAndrew  Brothers,  Spanish 
merchants. 

Shed  B  2,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  wood 
and  paper. 

Shed  B  3,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  wooden 
mould  ins:s. 

Shed  C,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  general 
goods. 

Shed  C  2,  occupied  by  ^^b  Dock  Company  for  paper 
and  grain. 

Shed  D,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  general 
goods. 


Cross  Section. 


FLOOR 


SMio    *D 


aioiMo 


<. 


SIOIN6 


DOCK 


Shed  D  2,  ocoupied  by  the  pock  Company  for  general 
goods. 

Shed  D  3,  occupied  by  the  ))odc  Company  for  grain 
and  general  goods. 

Shed  E,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  general 
goods. 

Shed  No.  1,  occupied  by  the  Dodc  Company  for  grain 
and  general  goc^ls.  ^jj^ 


Shed  No.  2,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  grain 
and  general  goods. 

ShMl  No.  3,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  grain 
and  general  goods. 

Shed  Na  4,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  ex- 
port goods  and  fruit. 

Shed  No.  5,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  ex- 
port goods  and  fruit. 
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South  Quay. 

Sbed  Zf  occapied  hj  the  Dock  Company  for  exports 
and  general  goods. 

Shed  X,  oocupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  general 
Baltic  goods. 


Shed  W,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  general  ADDendix 

Baltic  goods.  *^_ 

Shed  V,  occapied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  general  D. 

Baltic  goods.  continued 


Cross  Section. 


FLOG  A 


Sneo  "v' 


f/MMV^P/ZW/KW 


^o'.  4^ 


i/fhmw^aws^/M 


DOCK 


ir* 


Shed  T,  occapied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  general 
Baltic  goods. 

Shed  T  2,  oocupied  by  the  Dock  Comfpany  for  general 
Aastralian  goods. 

Shed  B,  occapied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  oil  cake. 

East  Quat. 

Shed  Q,  occupied  by  S.  Friday  for  furniture  wood. 
Shed  B,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  nitrate 
of  soda. 


Shed  P,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  exports 
and  general  goods. 
Shed  P  2,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  wood. 
Shed  O,  oocupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  wood. 

Inneb  Dock. 

West  Quay. 

Shed  No.  6,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  grain. 
Shed  No.  7,  occapied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  grain. 
Shed  F,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  grain. 


Cross  Section. 


FLOOK 


SN80   *r' 


V/IAVMWfJ^ 


Si'     o 


DOCK 


Shed  F  2,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  sack 
store. 

Shed  G,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  Montreal 
cargoes.    North  of  Shed  G  is  the  site  for  new  granary. 

East  Quay. 
Shed  Jy  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  grain. 


Shed  J  2,  occapied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  wood. 

Eastern  granary  is  in  front  of  J  2. 

Shed  K,  occapied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  general 
goods  in  transit. 

Shed  L,  oocupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  general 
goods  in  transit. 

Shed  M,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  general 
Cuba  cargoes. 


Cross  SectioQ. 


ROAD 


UWSW5F//AV//A 


5HCO      M 


Si.    -^ 


Shed   Ad   2,    oocupied   by   Agricultural    Organising 

Old  Millwall  Athletic  Ground  and  Company's  ground 
adjoining  is  being  laid  out  as  a  timber  yard  witih  live 
jwler  conveyors  from  the  south-east  comer  of  Inner 
^J^  from  the  front  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Wharf  Outer  Dock.  ^ 


None, 
5823 


Vaults. 


From  the  foregoing  Cross  Sections  the  position  of  the 
Sheds  relatively  to  the  Quays  can  be  seen. 

C— THE  MILLWAIiL  DOCKS. 

State  or  Bepaib 

Entrance  Lock. 
Walls  fair. 
Gfttes  fair. 

Outer  Lock. 
Walls  fair  to  bad.  ^ 

'         V  2 
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Walls  fair. 

Walls  fair  to  bad. 

Fair  to  bad. 

Fair. 

Fair. 

Fair  to  bad. 


Passage. 

Inner  Dock. 

Quays. 

Boads. 

Machinery. 

Warehouses. 


A.     5.— THE  WEST  INDIA  DOCKS. 

The  Limehousb  West  India  Entrance  Lock  (disused) 
is  situated  Sm.  5f.  Sohs.  below  U>nd<m  Bridge  on  tdie 
norbh  side  of  the  River  Thames. 

The  depth  of  water  at  the  centre  of  the  River  Thames 
opposite  thi«  disused  entrance  ie :  — 

Ft.  In. 

At  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides    -    36    4 

'A*  Trinity  thigix  -water 

At  higii  water  ordinary  neap  tides 

At  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides 

At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides 

Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  proposed  channel :  — 

Ft  In. 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides      -    18    0 

The  depth  oi  water  over  the  Blackwall  Tunnel  which 
paseee  under  the  bed  of  the  river  further  down,  is  at 
kw  water  ordinary  spring  tides  17  feet,  leaving  a  deptii 
of  material  above  the  extrados  of  the  arch,  of  the  tunnel 
of  about  14  feet  8  inches.  The  Thames  Conservancy 
proposed  channel  only  lessens  this  by  one  foot. 

A.  R.  P. 
Area  inside  Dock  Oompany*s  boun- 
daries  -       -        -        -        -    231    0    0 


34 
30 
16 
13 


4 
4 
4 
0 


Company's   property    not  included 
in  above       -        -        -        -        - 


ISTil. 


Water  area,  including  Poplar  Dock    106    0    0 


The  Limehousb  West  India  Entrance  Lock  (disused). 

Crass  Section. 


LftV&C 


36 

30 

25 
22 

18 
4 
0 


0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
8 


For  the  effective  depth  for  modem  ships  the  following 
reductions  will  'have  to  be  made  from  the  depth  of  water 
at  centre  of  sills,  owing  to  the  curve  of  the  inveit:— 

Ft.  In. 
For  ships  of  30  feet  beam     -        -        -      2    0 
Quays  above  Ihrinity  hflgh  water    - 
Side  walls  curved. 
Invert  curved. 


Ft.  In. 
Length  between  outer  and  inner  gates  165  0 
Deduct  for  swing  of  gaites,  etc.  say    15    0 

Width  at  coping 
Width  at  invert    -        -        -        - 

Depth  of  water  on  centre  of  sill : — 
At  (high  water  ordinary  spring  tides 
At  TVinity  high  water 
At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides 
>  t  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides 

Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  proposed  channel :  — 

Ft.  In. 

At  low  w»ter  ordinary  spring  tides       -    18    0 

Depth  of  water  less  at  toe  of  side  walls  by    1    8 


3    0 


LiMEHOUSE  Basin. 


Area 


A.  R. 

P. 

1    1 

0 

Ft.  In. 

330 

0 

21 

0 

1 

6 

6 

0 

Length  -        -        .        -        - 

Depth  of  water  at  Trinity  high  waitw  - 
Water  level  is  raised  by  pumping 
Quay  above  Trinity  hig^  watw    - 


Innbb  Lock    LiMEHOtrsB  Basin,  to  Impoet  Dock 
(usea  as  a  passage).— Cross  Section. 


Ft.liu 
Length  between  outer  and  inner  gates    160    3 
Deduct  for  swing  ol  gates,  etc.    -  say      16    0 
Widtih  a*  coping  -        -        -        '      ^    2 

Wddth  at  invert  -        -        -        -      30    0 

Depth  of  water  on  centre  of  sill : — 
At  Trinity  high  water         -        -        - 
Water  level  is  raised  by  pumping 
Depth  of  water  lees  at  toe  of  side  walls 

by 


22    0 
1    6 

1    8 


For  the  effective  depth  for  modem  ships  the  lollowdng 
reductions  will  have  to  be  made  from  the  depth  of  water 
OR  centre  of  sills,  owing  to  curve  of  invert : — 

Ft.  In. 

For  ships  of  30  feet  beam      -        -        -    2    0 
Quays  above  Trinity  high  water      -        -    3    0 
Side  walls  curved. 
Invert  curved. 


Innee  Lock,  Limehotjse  Basin,  to  Export  Dook 
(used  as  a  passage). — Cross  Section. 


3S'  o 


^ 


0WAV 


•«.-^5^ 


Ft.  In. 
Length  between  outer  and  inner  gates  161  0 
Deduct  for  swing  of  gates,  etc.  -  aay  J^  *  u 
Width  at  coping  -        -        -        '      «     JJ 

Width  at  invert  -        -        -        -      ox    u 

Depth  of  water  on  centre  of  sill :  — 

At  Trinity  high  water         '        '..      '  ,,  ^^    "^ 
Depth  of  water  same  at  toe  of  side  walls. 
Water  level  is  raised  by  pumping       -       i     O 
Quay  above  Trinity  high  water    .        -        .5    u 
Side  walls  curved. 
Invert  curved. 
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WssT  Iin>iA.  Import  Dock. 


Area 


A.  R  P. 

30  0  0 
Ft.  In. 
480    0 


25    0 


20 
1 
6 


0 
6 
0 


Width 

Depth  cf  wiafcer  noitli  side  at  Trindty 
high  Wia/ter        -        -       '-        -      .- 
Depth  of  'water  south  side  at  Trinity 
high  water        ..... 
Water  leyel  is  raised  by  pumpiiig 
Quay  level  above  Trinity  high  water  - 
A  fake  quay  of  the  width  of  20  feet  runs  round  this 
dock  north,  east,  and  west  sides.     It  consists  of  timber 
piles,  with  iron  and  concrete  top. 

West  Iin>iA  Export  Dock. 

A.  R.  P. 
Area 24    0    0 

Pt.  In. 

Width 

Depth  of  water  at  Trinity  high  water 
Wiater  level  is  raised  by  pumping 
Quay  level  aibove  Trinity  high  water 

part 
Quay  loyel  above  IVinity  high  water 

part       S    6 


Blajoswall  West  India  Entbange  Lock. 

Is  situated  6m.  2f.  3ohs.  below  London  Bridge  on  tiie 
north  side  of  ihe  Biver  Thames. 

The  d<epth  of  water  at  the  centre  of  the  Biver  Thames, 
opposite  this  entrance,  is: — 

Ft  In. 
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30 
38 
34 
20 

17 


4 
4 
4 
4 
0 


400 

23 

1 

6 

S 


0 
9 
6 


(Vt  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides 
At  Trinity  high  water 
At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tidea 
At  low  w*ater  ordinary  neap  tides 
At  low  water  ordinary  ftpidng  tides 
Depth  of  Thames  Oonservamoy  proposed  channel : — 

Ft.  In. 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides     -    18    0 

The  depth  of  water  over  the  Blaclowall  Tunmel  which 
parses  under  the  Ibed  of  the  river  further  down,  is  at 
W  water  ordinary  spring  tides  V7  feet,  leaving  a  depth 
of  material  above  the  extrados  of  the  arch  of  the  tunnel 
of  about  14  feet  8  inches.  Hie  l^ames  Oonaervancy 
proposed  channel  only  lessens  this  by  one  foot. 


Blackwall    West    India    Entrance    Lock.— Cross   Section. 
1^ ^c  c 


^^Ai^MW>A^> 


Ft.  In. 

Length  between  outer  and  inner  gates    480  0 

Divided  by  middle  gates  into 

280  feet  and    200  0 

Deduct  for  swing  of  gates,  etc.      say      20  0 

Width  at  coping          -        .        -        -      60  0 

Width  wt  invert           •        -        -        -      60  0 

Depth  of  waiter  on  centre  of  sill :  — 

At  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides    -    31  0 

A)tt  Trinity  high  water          -        •        -    30  0 

At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides       -    26  0 

At  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides        -    12  0 

At  low  wttter  ordinary  spring  tides     -      6  8 


Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  proposed  channel: 

At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides     .    18    0 
Depth  of  water  leas  at  toe  of  side  walls 

py      -  16 

Quay  level  above  Trinity  high  water    -    6    0 
Side  walls  plumb. 
Invert  curved. 

Blackwall  Basix. 

A.  B.  P. 


Area 


Length  ---.... 

Width 

Depth  of  water  at  Trinity  high  water 
Water  level  raised  by  pumping  - 
Quay  above  Trinity  ho^  water  mostly 


6    3    0 

Ft.  In. 

730    0 

460 

26 

1 

6 


0 
0 
6 
0 


Pasbaob  Between  Blackwall  Basin  and  Imfoet  Dock.— Cross  Section. 


This  passage  is  crossed  by  the  Millwall  Bailway. 

Width  at  coping 60  0 

Width  at  invert     -       •  .       -  50  8 

JDepth  of  water  at  centre  at  Trinity  high 

water  - 30  o 


Depth  of  water  same  at  toe  of  side  walls 
Water  level  is  raised  by  pumping 
Quay  above  Trinity  high  water     - 
Side  walls  curved. 
Invert  flat. 


Ft.  In. 


1 
4 


6 

1 
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Pabsagb  Between  Dlaokwall  Basin  and  Export  Dock. — Cross  Section. 


Sofa 


T7 


PUWftO 


f 


LCVEL 


*      I 
I 

M 


^ 


:i 


1^ a^*!... 


This  passage  is  crossed  by  the  Millwall  Bailway. 

Ft  In. 
Width  at  coping 60    0 

Width  at  invert 50 

Depth  of  water  at  centre  at  Trinity  high 
water  ------- 

Depth  of  water  same  at  toe  of  side  walls 

Water  level  raised  by  pumping     - 

Quay  above  Trinity  high  water     - 

Side  walls  curved. 

Invert  flat. 


30 

1 
4 


4 
0 

6 
1 


North  Passage  or  Jxtnction  Dock.— Cross  Section. 


25    0 


5    0 


Width  at  oofnng 
Width  at  invert 
Depth  of  wat«r  at  centre  at  Trinity  high 

water 

Depth  of  water  less  at  toe  of  side  walls 

by 

For  the  effective  depth  for  modem  ships  the  following 
reductions  will  have  to  be  made  from  the  depth  of  water 
at  centre  of  sill,  owing  to  the  teurve  of  invert :  — 

Ft.  In. 

For  ships  of  30  feet  beam      - 

For  ships  of  35  feet  beaA      -        -        - 

For  ships  of  40  feet  beam      - 

Water  level  is  raised  by  pumping 

Quay  above  Trinity  hi|:h  water 

Side  walls  plumK 

Invert  curved. 

Jttnction  Dock. 


2 
3 
4 
1 
6 


6 
6 
6 
6 
D 


Area 


Length  .        -        -        -        - 

Depth  of  water  at  Trinity  high  waiter 
Water  level  is  raised  by  pumping 
Quay  above  Trinity  high  water     - 


A..  R.  P. 

10  0 
Ft  In. 

-  300  0 

-  25  0 

-  1  6 

-  6  0 


South  Passage  or  Jttnction  Dock.— Cross 

Section. 


LAvi^ 


Ft  In. 

Width  at  coping     -        -        -        -        -    45    0 

Width  at  invert 45    0 

Depth  of  water  at  centre  at  Trinity  high 
water  -        -        -        -        -        -250 

Depth  of  water  less  at  toe  of  side  walls 
by. 5    0 

For  the  effective  depth  for  modem  ships  the  following 
reduotions  will  have  to  be  made  from  the  depth  of  wat«r 
at  centre  of  sill,  owing  to  the  curve  of  the  invert : — 

Ft.  In. 

For  ships  of  30  feet  beam      -        -  -      2    6 

For  ships  of  35  feet  beam      -        -  -      3    6 

For  ships  of  40  feet  beam      -        -  -46 

Water  level  is  raised  by  pumping  -      1    6 

Quay  above  Trinity  high  water     *  -      6    0 

Side  walls  plumb. 

Invert  curved. 

The  Limehouse  South  West  India  Entrance  Lock 
(disused)  is  situated  2m.  7f.  Ich.  below  London  Bridge^ 
on  the  north  side  of  the  River  Thames. 

The  depth  of  waiter  at  the  centre  of  the  Biver  Thames, 
opposite  this  disused  entrance  is :  — 

Ft  In. 

At  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides  -  36  4 

At  Trinity  high  wa4;er    -        -        -  -  35  4 

At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides  -  31  4 

At  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides  -  17  4 

At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides  -  14  0 

Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  proposed  channel :  — 

Ft  In. 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides         -    18    0 

The  depth  of  water  over  the  Blackwall  Tunnel  whieh 
passes  under  the  bod  of  the  river  further  down,  is  at  low 
water  ordinary  spring  tides  17  feet,  leaving  a  depth  of 
material  above  the  extrados  of  the  arch  of  the  tunnel  of 
about  14  feet  S  inches.  The  Thames  Conservancy  pro- 
posed channel  only  lessens  this  by  one  foot. 
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The  Lih£H0U8e  South  West  India  Entbancb  Lock 

(disused). — Cross  Section. 


South  West  India  Blackwall  Entrance  Lock  (being     Appendix 
enlarged)   is   situated    6m.   Of.    9chs.  Jbelow    London  j^ 


Length  between  outer  and  inneir  gates  - 
Deduct  for  swing  of  gates,  etc.  -  say 
Width  at  coping  ..... 
Width  at  invert     -       -       -       -       - 

I>epth  of  water  at  centre  of  sill :  — 
At  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides 
At  Trinity  high  water    -        -        -        - 
At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides 
At  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides 


Ft.  In 

102 

0 

15 

0 

44 

6 

36 

0 

24 

5 

23 

5 

19 

5 

5 

5 

2 

1 

•    18    0 


Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  proposed  channel : 

Ft  In. 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides 
Depth  of  water  less  at  toe  of  side  walls 

by 

Quay  above  Trinity  nigh  water     - 
Side  walls  curved. 
Invert  curved. 


1 
3 


2 
9 


«LM 


fiotrxH  West  Inpul  Dock. 

A.  R.  P. 
Area       -       -,     -       -        -        -        26    3    0 

Ft  In. 

Width  450    0 

Depth  of  water  at  Trinity  high  water  -  29  0 
Water  level  can  be  raised  by  pumping  -  1  6 
Quay  level  above  Trinity  high  water     -      5  10 

Passage  fbom  South  West  India  Dock  to  South 
Dock  Basin  — C^jbs  Section. 

i  t 

This  passage  is  crossed  by  the  Millwall  Railway. 
^^  Ft  In. 

Width  at  coping 55    0 

Width  at  invert 52    0 

Depth  of  water  at  centre  at  Trinity  high 

water 27  10 

Depth  of  water  same  at  toe  of  side  walls. 
Water  level  can  be  raised  by  pumping  -      1    6 
Quay  above  Trinitv  high  water     •       -      5  10 
Side  walls  battered. 
Invert  flat 

SoirrR  Dock  Basin. 

A.  R.  P. 

Area 5    10 

Ft  In. 

Length  600    0 

Width 400    0 

Depth  of  water  at  Trinity  high  water  -  29  6 
Water  level  can  be  raised  by  pumping  -  1  6 
Quay  above  Trinity  high  water     •        -      6    0 


Bridge,  on  the  north  side  of  the  River  Thames. 

SoxrtH  West  India  Blackwall  Entbancb  Lock 
(being  enlarged).  — ^Cross  Section. 


continued 


OtfAY 


.  %4 

New  dimensions. 

Ft  In. 

Length  between  outer  and  inner  gates  -  480  0 

Divided  by  middle  gates  into  300ft  and  180  0 

Deduct  for  swing  of  gates,  etc      -  say    20  0 

Width  at  coping    -        -        -        -        -    55  0 

Width  at  invert 52  0 

Depth  of  water  on  centre  of  sill :  — 

At  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides  -  30  0 

At  Trinity  high  water  -        -        -  -  29  0 

At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides  •  25  0 

At  low  water  oidinary  neap  tides  -  -  11  0 

At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides  -  7  8 

Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  proposed  channel :  — 

Ft  In. 
At  low  wjkter  ordinary  spring  tides  -  18  0 
Depth  oi  water  less  at  toe  of  side  walls 

by -10 

Quay  aJbove  Trinity  high  water     -       •      6    0 

Side  walla  battered. 

Invert  curved  below  sill  level. 

The  depth  of  water  at  the  centre  of  the  River  Thames 
opposite  the  South  West  India  Blackwall  entrance : — 

Ft  In. 
At  high  water  ordinary  spring  tidetf  -  38  4 
At  Trinity  high  water  -  -  -  -  37  4 
At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides  -  33  4 
At  low  water  ofdinaiy  neap  tides  -  19  4 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides         -    16    0 

Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  proposed  channel :  — 

Ft.  In. 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides         -    18    0 

The  depth  of  water  over  the  Blackwall  Tunnel  which 
passes  under  the  bed  of  the  river  further  down,  is  at  low 
water  ordinary  spring  tides  17  feet,  leaving  a  depth  of 
material  above  the  esrtrados  of  the  arch  of  the  tunnel  of 
about  14  feet  8  inches.  The  Thames  Oonservancy  pro- 
posed channel  only  lessens  this  by  one  foot. 

Pumping. 

The  water  in  the  Blackwall  Basin,  the  West  India 
Import  Dock,  the  West  India  Export  Dock,  and  the 
Limehouse  Basin  is  raised  by  pumpin?  to  1  foot  6  inches 
above  Trinity  high  water  level ;  and  the  same  can  be 
done  when  necessary  to  the  Junction  Dock,  the  South 
DodL  Buin,  and  the  South  West  India  Dock.  The 
pumping  station  is  situated  near  Blackwall  entrance. 

Power. 

Chiefly  hydraulic 

There  are  60  hydraulic  cranes. 

There  is  one  electric  crane. 

There  are  S0  steam  cranes. 

There  is  1  20-ton  floating  orane. 

There  is  1  6-ton  floating  crane. 

There  are  120  hand  cranes. 

l^ere  are  23  electric  travellers. 

There  are  29  hydraulic  jiggers.' 

The  warehouses  have  hydraulic  lifts  back  and  front. 

The  gates  at  the  Blackwall  West  India  Eatranoe 
Lock  are  worked  by  hydraulic  rams,  all  other  gates  by 
chains  and  hydraulic  power,  witii  the  exception  of  the 
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Appendix,    locka  out  of  tlie  Limehouse  Basin  to  the  docks,  which 
are  worked  by  hand. 

The  flwing  bridges  have  hydraulic  power,  with  the 
exception  of  those  At  the  inner  end  of  the  Limehouse 
Basin,  which  are  worked  by  hand. 

Railways. 

About  12  miles  of  single  line,  oonneoting  with  the 
outside  railway  system. 


About  4^  miles. 


Boads. 


Qeneral. 


Theee  dooks,  the  oldest  in  London,  are  greatly  ham- 
pered hy  the  Mill  wall  Bail  way  paeeing  over  -all  the 
passages  at  tiieir  eastern  end.  There  seems  to  be  some 
rule  or  law  preventing  more  than  two  entrances  being 
maintained  in  use,  but  it  would  facilitate  traffic  if  an 
entrance  couJd  be  set  apart  for  barges  only,  with  power 
to  conBne  them  to  the  use  of  that  entrance. 

B.— THE  WEST  INDIA  DOCKS. 

Wabshousbs  and  Transit  Shbds. 

The  storage  capacity  of  the  warehouses  and  sheds 
is  estim-ated  at  180,000  tons. 


The  floor  area  of  the  warehouses  and  sheds  lb  esti- 
mated at  4,378,000  square  feet. 

Limehouse  Basin. 

Used  for  vessels  and  craft  lying  up  or  rapairing,  and 
for  landing  wood. 

West  India  Impobi  Dock. 
North  Quay. 

Warehouse  p  four  to  six  story,  with  basements. 

No.  1  Warehouse,  burnt. 

No.  2  Bonded  Warehouse,  ground  floor  let  to  Messrs. 
Simpson,  Spence  and  Young ;  the  basement  and  oi^er 
floors  in  the  Dock  Company's  occupation  for  general 
goods. 

No.  2  Shed. — A  one  story  brick  building  let  to 
Messrs.  Simpson,  Spence  and  Young. 

No.  3  Bonded  Ware»house. — Ground  floor  let  to 
Messrs.  Simpson,  Spence  and  Young ;  the  basement 
and  other  floors  in  the..  Dock  Oompany^e  occupation 
for  general  goods. 

No.  4  Bonded  Warehouse. — ^In  the  Dock  Company's 
occuDation  for  general  goods. 


Cross  Section. 
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No.  5  Bonded.  AVarehouse. — The  ground  floor  and 
basement  in  the  Dock  Company's  occupation  for  general 
goods ;  tlie  upper  portion  is  the  Dock  Company's  cold 
storage,  capaJole  of  taking  100,000  sheep.  At  bade 
is  the  engine  house  for  cold  storage  and  the  electric 
lid^t  station. 

ifo.  6  Bonded  Warehouse. — Ground  floor  let  to 
Messrs.  Williams,  Torry  and  Field  (Atlantic  Transport 
Company) ;  the  basement  and  other  floors  in  the  Dock 
Company  s  occupation  for  general  goods. 

No.  7  Bonded  Warehouse.— In  the  Dock  Company's 
occupation  for  furniture  wood  and  general  goods. 

No.  8  Bonded  Warehouse.— ^In  the  Dock  Company's 
occupation  for  furniture  wood  and  general  goods. 

In  front  of  the  foregoing  bonded  warehouses,  bat 
separated  from  them  by  a  cart  road,  runs  a  wooden 
shelter  shed  for  the  whole  length  of  the  North  Quay. 

The  foregoing  bonded  warehouses  are  substantial 
brick  buildings,  but  of  an  obsolete  type,  and  would, 


witli  great  advantage,  be  removed  and  replaced  by  two 
story  transit  abeds,  running  from  the  front  of  shelter 
shede  next  to  quay  to  the  Dock  Company's  boundary 
wall,  having  hatchways  in  the  top  floor  over  the  cart 
roads  and  railroads. 

Tbere  is  a  line  of  rails  from  the  eaat  along  the  back 
of  the  foregoing  bonded  warehouses. 

East  tJuAY. 

No.  10  Warehouse,  with  a  wooden  shelter  shed  in 
front,  is  a  tiiree-story  brick  building,  occupied  by  the 
Admiralty  as  a  Koyal  Naval  Store. 

West  Quay. 

No.  11  Bonded  Warehouse,  a  four  atory  brick 
building,  with  a  wooden  shelter  shed  in  front,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  for  genertd  imports  and  exports. 


Cross  Section. 
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,  SOXTTH  QlTAT. 

No.  12  Bonded  Warehome,  a  three  story  briok  bnild- 
iDgy  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  general  goods. 


Ka  1  Bonded  Shed,  a  one  stonr  brick  bnildin|[, 
ooovpied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  the  storage  of  nun. 

No.  2  Banded  Shed,  a  one  story  brick  bvildiaf 
occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  the  storage  of  mm. 


Appendix, 
oontinned. 


East  Bonded  Bom  Shed,  a  one  story  brick  building, 
oocupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  the  storage  of  mm. 

West  Bonded  Rum  Shed,  a  one  siory  brick  building, 
ooeupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  the  storage  of  mm. 

In  front  of  the  foregoing  sheds  runs  an  iron  bonded 
shelter  ahed,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  the 
storage  of  rum. 

West  Furniture  Wood  Sheds,  a  one  etory  wooden 
building,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Com^pany  for  the 
storage  of  furniture  wood. 

East  Furniture  Wood  Sheds,  Kos.  1  to  11,  one  story 
wooden  buildings,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for 
the  storage  of  furniture  wood.  These  eheds  haye 
eleotiic  overhead  trayellers  for  the  handling  of  the 
timber. 


WxsT  In-du  Bzfo&t  Dock. 

North  Quat. 

No.  1  Export  Shed,  a  one  story  wooden  bmldiB|N 
occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  as  a  furniture  wood 
store. 

No.  2  Export  Shed,  a  one  story  wooden  building, 
occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  as  a  furniture  wood 
store. 

No.  5  Export  Shed,  a  one  story  wooden  buildin|N 
occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  aa  a  furnituze  wood 
shed. 

No.  4  Export  Shed,  a  one  story  wooden  building, 
occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  aa  a  furniture  wood 
store.  f 

West  Quay. 

Wooden  one  story  sheds  abutting  at  back  on  Bridge 
Road,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Compaay  as  a  furniture^ 
wood  store. 


Cross  Section 
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East  Qcat. 


Noa.  12  to  21,  wooden  one  story  sheds,  occupied  oy      sheds  have  electric  overhead  travellers  for  tKe  Handling 
the  Dock  Company  as  a  furniture  wood  store.    These      of  timber. 


Cross  Section. 
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Qi7AT  BsTwrnfiN  West  Inbia  Export  Dock  and  South- West  India  Dock. 

Cross  Section. 
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No.  1  fibed,  a  one  story  brick  buildinff,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  as  a  general  export  shed. 

6823 


No.  lA  Shed,  a  one  story  wooden  building,   occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  as  a  general  export  shed. 
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Appendix.  No.  2  Shed,  a  one  story  brick  building,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  as  a  general  export  shed. 

No.  2a  Shei,  a  one  story  brick  builiiing,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  as  a  general  export  sked. 

No.  3  She.i,  a  one  story  wooden  building,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  as  a  general  export  sked. 

No.  3.\.  S'heil,  a  one  story  brick  build ir.o;,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  as  a  general  export  ffhed. 

Ko.  4  Shed,  a  one  story  brick  building,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  as  a  general  export  imed. 

No.  6  Sho^I.  a  one  story  wooden  building,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  as  a  general  export  died. 

No.  5a  Shed,  a  one  story  brick  building,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  as  a  general  export,  shed. 


No.  6  Shed,  •a  one  story  brick  building,  oocapied 
by  the  Dock  CSompany  aa  a  general  export  fl£ed.« 

No.  7  Sked,  a  one  story  brick  bnildinff,  oocapied 
by  the  Dock  Company  as  a  general  export  aned. 

No.  7jL  Shed,  a  one  story  wooden  building,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  as  a  general  export  nied. 

No.  8  Sked,  a  one  story  brick  building,  occupied 
by  tke  Dock  Company  as  a  general  export  shed. 

No.  8a  sked,  a  one  story  bnck  building,  occupied 
by  tke  Dock  Company  as  a  general  export  ned. 

No.  9  Sked,  a  one  story  part  brick  and  part  wooden 
building,  occupied  by  tke  Dock  Company  as  a  geiMral 
export  sked. 

No.  10  Sked,  a  one  story  brick  building,  oooapiad 
by  tke  Dock  Company  as  a  general  export  shed. 


South  West  India  Dock.— Cross  Section. 

South  Quay. 
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No.  1  to  No.  23,  two  etory  brick  warekouses,  occu- 
pied by  tke  Dock  Company  for  general  goods. 

No.  1  Warekouse  is  used  for  frozen  meat. 

No.  14  Sked,  a  one  story  wooden  building,  occupied 
by  tke  Dock  Company  as  a  general  export  sked. 

Iron  Sked,  a  one  story  building  in  front  of  tke  east 
block  of  warekoases,  occupied  by  tke  Dock  Company 
for  general  goods. 

Wooden  Sked,  a  one  story  building  in  front  of  tke 
wei^  block  of  warekouses,  occupied  by  tke  Dock  Com- 
pany for  general  goods. 


No.  15  Sked,  a  one  story  wooden  building,  occupied 
by  tke  Dock  Company  for  uie  «tor«ge  of  furniture  wtiod. 

No.  16  Sked,  burnt 

No.  17  Sked,  a  one  story  wooden  building,  occupied 
by  tke  Eaetem  Telegrapk  Company. 

West  Qujlt. 

A  one  etory  brick  building,  occupied  by  Messrg. 
Scnitton,  Sons  and  Company. 

East  Quat. 
H.M.  Skip  "  Preaident,''  and  wooden  drill  fked. 


Junction  Dock. 
Cross  Section  of  East  Quay 
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Teak  Skeds  at  east  side,  one  story  wooden  buildings,  with  electric  OTorkead  traTellera  for  ike  kandling  oc 
logs,  Mcapied  by  diet  Dodc  Company. 


Cross  Section  of  West  Quay. 
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South  Dock  EifUf • 
SoTTTH  QuAT.— Cross  SectioD. 
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Soutli  W6£t  India  Blackwall  Entrance  Look. 
Being  enlarged. 

Qoaye. 
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No.  13  Shed,  a  one  story  wooden  building,  with  eoTer 
in  front,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company. 

No.  13a.  ^}iie^i,  a  one  story  wooden  building,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company. 

Front  Shed  at  east  end,  a  one  atory  wooden  building, 
occupied  by  the  Dock  Company. 

Back  She  >  at  east  end,  a  one  story  wooden  building, 
occupied  by  I  he  Dock  Company. 

Vaults. 

There  are  etorage  vaults  of  the  estdmated  capaoity  of 
24,000  pipes. 

They  extend  under  the  warehouses  of  the  North, 
East,  and  South  Quays  of  the  West  India  Imi>ort  Dock. 

From  the  foregoing  Cross  Sections  the  position  of  the 
warehouses  relatively  to  the  Quays  can  be  seen. 


C— THE  WEST  INDIA  DOOK& 

Stjltx  or  Befaibs. 

The  limehouse  West  India  Entrance  Lock  (diauMd). 
Walls  fair. 
Gates  fair. 

Limehouse  Basin. 
Walla  fair. 
Inner  Lock,  Limehouse  Basin  to  Import  Dock  (used  aa  a 

passage> 
WalU  fair. 
Gatea  fair. 


WalU  fair. 


Wills  fair. 


West  India  Import  Dock. 
Weat  India  Export  Dock. 


Blackwall  West  India  Entrance  Lock. 

Walls  fair. 
Gatea  fair. 

BlaokwaU  Baaia. 

Walla  fair. 

Passage  between  BJaokwall  Basin  and  Import  Dock. 
Walk  fair. 

Passage  between  Blackwall  BasiA  and  Export  Dook. 
Walls  good. 

North  Paisaage  of  Junction  Dock. 
Walls  fair. 

Gatea  fair,  ,      ^    , 

Junction  Dodc* 

WalU  fair. 

Sooth  Passage  of  Junotion  Dock 
WalU  fair.* 
Gatea  fair. 

The  lamehouse  South  West  India  Entrance  Lock  (dia- 

used). 

WalU  fair. 
Gatea  fair. 

Souith  Weat  India  Dock. 
WalU  fair. 

F&^sage  from  South  West  India  Dock'  to  South  Dock 

Basin. 
Walls  fair. 
Gates  fair. 

South  Dock  Basin. 
Walls  fair. 

582a 


Mostly  fair. 

Fair. 

Some  obsolete. 
Repair  fair. 

Fair. 
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Roads. 
Machinery. 

Warehoosea. 


I  eatimate  the  sum  of  £45,000  is  required  to  be  spent 
to  bring  the  docks  up  to  a  good  state  of  repair,  besides 
the  annual  up-keep.  This  sum  does  not  include  any 
amount  for  new  cranes  or  works  to  render  the  docks 
more  fit  for  modern  requirements.  {Carried  to  Sum- 
mofy.) 

A.  6.— THE   BAOT  INDIA  DOCKS. 

The  entrance  looks  to  the    East    India    Docks    are 

situated,  upper,  6m.  5f.  3ch€.,  lower,  6m.  5f.  8chs.  bekrw 

London  Briage,  on  the  north  side  of  the  River  Thames. 

The  depth  of  water  at  the  centre  of  the  River  Thames 

opposite  these  entrances  is  : — 

Ft.  In. 
At  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides  -  37  4 
At  Trinity  high  water  -  -  -  36  4 
At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides  -  32  4 
Jit  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides  -  18  4 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides  -    15    0 

Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  proposed  channel : — 

Ft.  In. 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides  -    16    0 

A.  R.  P. 

Area  inside  Dock  Company's  boun- 
daries, including  Blackwall  Sta- 
fion 71   0   0 

Dock  Company's  property  not  in- 
cluded above N"!!. 

Water  area 33    0    0 


East  Iitbia  Docks. 
Upper  Ektrakce  Lock.— Cross  Section. 
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Ft  In. 

Length  between  outer  and  inner  gatea  -  210   6 
Deduct  for  swing  of  gates,  etc.       -  say    ^    0 

Width  ai  coping 47    S 

Width  at  invert 47    5 


Depth  of  wwter  on  ceofcra  of  sill : — 


Ft.  In. 
25  10 
24  10 
20  10 
6  10 
3    6 


At  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides 
At  Trinity  high  water  ... 
At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides 
At  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides 
Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  proposed  channel :— ' 

Ft.  In, 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides        -    18    0 
Depth  of  water  less  at  toe  of  side  walls 

by 16    4 

Quay  above  Trinity  high  water     -       -      3    8 
Side  walls  plumb. 
Invert  curved. 

For  the  effective  depth  for  modern  ships  the  followuig 
reductions  will  have  to  be  made  from  the  depth  of  water 
at  centre  of  sill,  owing  to  the  curve  of  the  invert : — 

Ftln. 
For  ships  of  35  feet  beam     -  -      3    0 

For  ships  of  40  feet  beam     -  -      5    0 

For  ships  of  45  feet  beam      -  •    11    0 

X  2 
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East  India  Docks. 
LowxB  ENXEAiTGa  Locx.— Ctoss  Section.  :« 

-; Ht  IftU       l.^!;! JL T. 

-#« Jb< Wt       I.   ff.i |N.  T. 

-j-1 Stz Wi    j    g-  I '^'        r- 

— tstm  |t,i.v,ch 

Ft.  In.  ing  reductions  will  liave  to  be  made  bom  the  depth  sf 

Length  between  outer  and  inner  gates    100    0  water  at  oentre  ol  sill  owing  to  the  euxv  of  inrert :  — 

Deduct  for  swing  of  gates,  etc,       -  say    20    0  Ft  In. 

^^*'50P>'«  -       -        -       -      ^    g  For  riup.  of  55  f««t  beam      -       -       -    2*  0 

Wjith  «t  mvert   -       -       -       -       .     61    9  ^or  aluM  of  60  fe«t  beam      --.30 

^l^h-  K**^"*°  ?°  •      I^  TO    n  Quay  leveUbove  TWniiy  high  water         -    5    0 

f*£;'«''.7*',?'/"^"y  "P'"^^*^''-      ^?    2  Wall,  battered.  '    * 

iJ  ?"?**^  ?'*'"7'*"         '    *•;       '     ^    n  Invert  curved  next  walli. 

JLt  Bigh  water  ordinary  neap  tides      -    27    0 

^t  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides  -        -    13    0  jj^x  India  Dock  i^^"» 

low  water  ordinary  spring  tides      -        9    8  A.  B   P. 

Area  -  •       •       -600 

TDepth  of  Thames  Coneeiyancy  proposed  channel : —  «4.   t 

^.Itt.  Width 450  0 

At  \<yw  water  ordinary  apring  tidee    -      18    0  Length 550  0 

^Depth  of  water  less  at  toe  of  side  walls  jy^^^  ^f  ^^ter  at  Trinity  high  water      33  0 

°y ^    ^  Water  level  is  not  raised  by  pumping. 

For  the  effective  depth  for  modern  ships  the  follow-  Quay  above  Trinity  high  water    -        -        6  0 


Inner  Lock  from  Basin  to  Import  Dock.— Ci-oss  Section. 
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Ftln. 

Length  between  outer  and  inner  gates   -  209  0 

Deduct  for  swing  of  gates,  etc.      -  say    20  0 

Width  at  coping 47  9 

Width  at  invert 47  9 

Depth  of  water  on  centre  of  sill :  — 

At  Trinity  high  water    -       -       -       -    24  10 
At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides         •    20  10 
Depth  of  water  less  at  toe  of  side  walls 
by 16    0 

For  the  effective  depth  for  modem  ships  Ihe  following 
reductions  will  have  to  be  made  from  the  depth  of  water 
at  centre  of  sill  owing  to  the  curve  of  the  invert :  — 

Ft.  In. 


Fa|L4hips  of  35  feet  beam 
F^  ships  of  40  feet  beam 
For  ships  of  45  feet  beam 


4    0 

6    6 

11    0 


Quay  above  Trinity  high  water    - 
Side  walls  plumb. 
Invert  curved, 


Ft.  In. 
3    3 


East  India  Import  Dock. 


Area 


A. 
17 


R.  P. 

1    .0 


Ft.  In. 

Width 536  0 

Depthof  water  at  Trinity  high  w^.  lor     -    86  0 
Water  level  it  ikot  raised  bv  pnmiKina. 
yorth,  South,  and  East  Quay  abof» 

Trini^  high  water    -       -  -     8  0 

West  Qomy  mov*  Trinity  high  water    -     6  0 

A  false  quay  has  hasn  oonstnictod  on  the  south  side 
of  this  dock.  It  consists  of  timber  piles  with  an  ii'on  and 
concrete  top.  .     .i 
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T7^ 

^ 


/ 
/ 

3 


I 
I 

I 


I 

I 

I 
I 


H. 


) 


-rtj 


9 

I 
I 

I 
I 


m^ 


///I ^9* 


f 
f 
f 

'f 

f 

f 

f 
f 
f 


NttfUMTil^ 


One  f>aix  of  gates. 

Ft  In. 

Width  at  coping 60    0 

Width  at  invert 60    0 

Depth  of  water  on  centre  of  sill  :*—  • 

At  Trinity  high  water  -       -       -       •    20    0 

At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides       -    26    0 

Depth  e£  water  sojne  at  toe  of  side  wa]ls. 

Qaaj  above  Trinity  high  water     -       -      4    6 

Side  walls  plumb. 

Invert  flat. 

Qkd  Passaoi  ntox  Basik  to  Expo&t  Dock  (Cloaed). 

A  fixed  bridge  now  passes  over  this  passage. 


East  India  Ezfobt  Dock. 

A.  R  P. 
Area 8    0    0 

Ft.  In. 

Width 436    0 

Depth  of  water  at  Trinity  high  water  -    26  10 

Wafter  level  is  not  raised  by  pumping. 

Qoay  above  Trinity  higli  water    -       -      6    0 

A  false  quay  has  been  oonstmcted  on  the  north  side 
d  ttus  dock,  it  oonsisie  of  timber  piles  wilii  an  iron  and 
eoncrete  Vyp, 

Puxrivo. 

There  is  no  provision  for  raising  the  water  level  in 
the  basin  or  docks  by  pumping,  so  the  water  level 
depends  on  the  amount  of  locking  that  takes  place 
between  the  time  of  spring  tides  and  neap  tides. 

POWBB. 

OhieAy  hydraulic. 

There  are  30  hydraulic  cranes. 

There  are  51  hand  cranes. 


There  are  19  jiogars. 

The  basin  warehouses  have  12  hydraulic  lifts. 

The  loww  entrance  lock  gates  and  the  passage  gates 
into  the  Export  Dock  are  worked  by  hydraulic  rama, 
and  the  inner  lock  to  the  Import  Dock  by  chaina  workad 
by  hand. 

The  swing  bridge  is  worked  Jbyhjidriulie  power. 

« 

Bailwatb» 

On  the  North  Quay  of  the  Export  Dock  and  Basin 
about  0*V5  miles  of  single  line,  connecting  with  the  out- 
side railway  system. 


About  2  miles. 


BOADB. 


GSXSBAL. 


The  locks  being  too  short,  and  the  basins  being  too 
narrow  to  enable  them  to  be  lengthened,  siiips  and 
barges  have  to  be  worked  in  and  out  on  the  leveL  Tho 
largest  sliips  of  the  Union  Oastle  Line  cannot  use  theae 
docks. 

B.—THE  EAST  INDIA  DOCKS. 

WABBHOUBE&Ain)  THAKSIT  SBBDB. 

The  storage  capacity  of  the  warehouses  and  sheds  is 
estimated  at  32,800  tons. 

The  floor  area  of  the  warehouses  and  sheds  is  etti- 
mated  at  871,200  square  feet. 

EAiT  India  Dook  Bam. 
Kaar  Qir,Ar. 

Three  story  brick  warehouaes  in  occupation  of  the 
Dock  Company,  but  appropriaited  to  the  Union  Oiafle 
Line  for  exports. 


Cross  Section. 


fJWfWfJuhtMfMWi 


1 


1 


v<|^a£Hea|^a  y  I 


S»IM< 


W^iJ^*9M^^?JM^M»>Ar*f/^^/Mfj(fJ^^j'j^A9f'M^^J>J^ 


I 

i 


Oec«i 


NOBTH  QUAT. 


••         i 


Three  atory  brick  WMwhpUfle  in  occupation  •  of  the     Dock  Company,  but  appropriated  to  the  Unio  n  Omi  V* 
JUm  for  imports.  ;      /  -       /  ^v^aBt-o 


t     ' 
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Cross  Section. 


-WTP^T^T^ 


DOCK 


liAfri  India  Ixpobt  Dock. 

SOXTTH  Ql7AT. 


The  slied  next  the  inner  lock,  No.  1  Wttrehoim^  shed 
in  £ront  of  No.  2  and  No.  9  warehonMd,  and  the  shed 
between  No.  3  and  "So.  4  'vrarehonsee,  have  been 
defltro/ed  by  fire.  The  Dock  Company  are  replacing 
them  with  a  one  etory  ferro  concrete  warelh<iv». 

Ka  4  Bonded  Warehouse. — A  two  story  brick  bnild- 
iag,  oocupiLed  by  the  Dock  Company  as  a  furnitate, 
wood  and  wool  store. 

Ko.  5  Bonded  Warehoiue. — ^A  two  atory  brick  build- 
ing, occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  as  a  furndture 
wood  and  wool  store. 

£Bied  in  front  of  No.  4  and  No.  5  warehouses.  A  one 
story  wooden  building,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company. 


No.  6  Bonded  Warehouse.— -A  two  story  briek  build- 
ing, occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  as  a  fornaAore 
wood  and  wool  store. 

No.  7  Bonded  Warelioase. — ^A  two  st»ry  brick  build- 
ing, occupied  by  ihe  Dock  Company  as  a  forniture 
wood  and  wool  store. 

Shed  in  front  and  at  side  of  No.  6  and  No.  7  ware- 
houses. A  one  story  wooden  building,  oocupied  by  the 
Dock  Company. 

No.  8  Bonded  Warehouse.—- A  three  story  brick  build- 
ing, occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  as  a  forniture 
wood  and  wool  store. 


Cross  Section. 


HOAQ 


No.  9  Bonded  Warehouse.— A  three  story  brick  build- 
ing, occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  as  a  furniture 
w^>dand  wool  store. 

Shed  at  side  of  No.  9  warehonse.  A  one  story  wooden 
building,  oocapied  by  the  Dock  Company. 

In  front  of  the  above  warehouses  and  sheds  rans  a 
one  story  wooden  shed  i^exjt  the  quay,  occupied  by  the 
Dock  Ccrtnpany. 


West  Qxjat. 


build- 
furnitiiie 


No.  12  Bonded  Warehouse. — A  three  story 
ing,  occupied  by  the  Dook  Company    as   a 
wood  and  wool  store. 

No.  13  Bonded  Warehouse. — ^A  three  story  brick  build- 
ing, occupied  by  the  Dook  Company  as  a  farnituie 
wood  and  wool  store. 


Cross  Section. 


1 


WAMHOUSt  N*  B 


SHE 


U9mnu9f99»*n9m9m»9mXnm9W9^»»nwwf999»ntJjj9i9^9, 


O0€Jf 


No.  14  Bonded  Warelhouee. — ^A  two  story  brick  build- 
ing, occupied  by  the  Dodt  Company  as  a  furniture 
wood  and  wool  store. 

In  front  of  the  above  war^ouses  next  the  quay,  runs 
a  one  story  wooden  shed  with  brick  ends,  occupied  by 
Uie  DodE  Company. 

•  NoBTH  Quay. 

No.  1  Shed. — A  one  story  wooden  building,  oocupied 
by  Messris.  Johnson  and  Jorgensen,  glass  bottle  manu- 
facturers. 


No.  2  Shed. — ^A  one  story  wooden  buildini^,  occnpssd 
by  the  Dock  Company  for  general  export  goods. 

Na  3  Shed. — A  one  story  wooden  building,  oocupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  for  general  export  goods. 

No.  4  Shed. — ^A  one  story  wooden  building,  oocupied 
by  ilie  Dock  Company  for  general  export  goods. 

No.  5  Shed. — ^A  one  story  wooden  building,  oocupsed 
by  the  Dock  Company  for  general  export  goods. 

No.  15  Warehouse.— A  one  stoi7  brick  builder 
oocapied  partly  by  the  Orion  Ohemioal  Company,  and 
partly  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Jorgensen. 
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Cross  Section. 


.<fC[\N/i)ix  x<i<3^^ 
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^--^<I>^^<T^ 


Na  16  Warehouse. — ^A  one  story  brick 
oooapied  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Jorgensen. 

No.  17  Warehouse. — A  one  story  brick 
oooapied  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Jorgensen. 

No.  18  Warehonae. — ^A  one  story  brick 
oooapied  by  the  Dock  Company  as  a  wool  and 

No.  19  Warehouse. — ^A  one  story  brick 
oooapied  by  the  Dock  Company  as  a  wool, 
fibre  store. 


building, 

< 

building; 

building, 
coir  storo. 

building, 
jute,  and 


The  back  of  the  above  warehouaea  abut  on  the  Back- 
ing Boad,  it  is  thia  portion  that  is  aaed  for  jute  and 
fibre. 

East  Quat. 

No.  6  WarehoiuBe.— A  two  story  brick  boilding,  occu- 
pied partly  by  the  Dock  Company  as  a  fomitare  wood 
store,  the  lower  portion  being  appropriated  by  Messrs. 
Green  and  Co.,  tor  exports. 


Cross  Section. 


Wooden  Shed.— A  one  story  building,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Oum.pany  and  Messrs.  Qreen  and  Oo. 

East  India  Export  Dock. 
no&th  quat. 
No.  8  Shed. — -A  ene  story  wooden  building,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  general  goods. 

Cross  Section. 


No.  0  Bbed. — A  one  story  wooden  building,  oooapied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  geneiml  goods. 
No.  10  Shed.— A  one  story  wooden  bailding,  oooapied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  geneiral  goods. 
Cotton  Waiehoose.— A   one  and   two  story  brifdri  building,  oocupied  by  the  Dock  Oompany  for  general 
«oods. 

West  Quay. 
No.  12  Shed.— A  one  story  wooden  bailddng,  oooapied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  exports. 

Cross  Section. 


15  Shed.-  A  one  story  brick  building,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  exports. 
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"^  South  Quay. 

continued,        ^^^  ^^  Shed.— A  one  storv  wooden  building,  oocn  pied  by  the  Dock  Company,  but  appropriated  by  it.-. m*. 

Bullard.  King  and  Co.,  "UX"  Line. 
No.  15  S'.ied.— A  one  story  wooden  building,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  exports. 

CroOT  Section. 


5LACKtVAU.     STN 


ncAO 


SHtO  M  1^ 


_!.-..!?€•--?-. J 


/»///J'/  fJ97^/Ii9U» 


No.  16  Shed.— A  one  story  wooden  building,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  for  exports.      ,    ^    _.      ,  , 

Behind  the  above  sheds  is  situated  the  London  and 
Blackwall  Railway  Terminus. 

Vaults. 
There  are  storage  vaults  of  the  estimated  capacity  of 

'  They  extend  under  warehouses  Nos.  7  and  8,  Soutii 

Quay,  Import  Dock.  ,  ...        *  ^.u^ 

From  the  foregoing  Cross  Sections  the  position  of  the 
Warehouses  relatively  to  the  Quays  can  be  seen. 


Walls  fair. 
In  fair  repair 
In  fair  repair. 
In  fair  repair. 
In  fair  repair. 


East  India  Export  Dock. 

Quays. 

Reals. 

Machinerv. 

Warehouses. 


C— THE  EAST  INDIA  DOCKS. 
State  or  Rbpaies. 

East  India  Docks  Upper  Entrance  Lock. 

Walls  fair. 
Gates  fair. 

East  India  Docks  Lower  Entrance  Lock. 


Walls  good. 
Gates  good. 


East  India  Dock  Basin. 


Walls  fair. 

Inner  Lock  from  Basin  to  Import  Dock. 

Walls  fair. 
Gates  fair. 

East  India  Import  Dook. 

Walls  fair. 

Passage  from  Basin  to  Export  Dock. 

Walls  good. 
Gates  STOod, 


A.    7.— THE    ROYAL    VICIORIA    AND    ALBERT 

DOCKS. 

The  entrance  lock  to  the  Royal  Victoria  Dock  i» 
situated  7m.  Of.  3Ghs.  below  London  Bridge  on  the 
north  side  of  the  River  Thames. 

The  depth  of  water  at  the  centre  of  the  River  Thaa«» 
opposite  this  entrance  is : — 


At  high  wat«r  ordinary  spring  tides 
At  Trinity  high  water    - 
At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides  - 
At  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides  - 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides 


Ft  in. 


35 
34 
30 
16 
13 


4 
4 
4 
4 
0 


Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  proposed  channel :  — 

Ft.  In. 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides 


Area  inside  Dock  Company's 
boundaries 

Dock  Company's  property  not  in- 
cluded in  above  -        -        -        - 

Water  area 


.    18    0 
A.  R.  P. 

527    0    0 


175 
177 


1 
0 


0 
0 


The  Royal  Victoria  Bstbascb  Lock. -Cross  Section. 


^gMflP, 


^ 


iwNCW  Sill 


')//////f/T/T//y/^j^^ 


Ft  In. 

Length  between  outer  and  inner  gates    325    0 
Deduct  for  swing  of  gates,  ete.      -  say     20    C 


Width  at  coping 
Width  at  iiiTtrt. 


Ft.  la 
80  0 
80   0 
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On 
Outer  Sill. 


On 
Inner  Sill. 


Depth  of  water : 
At   high  water   ordinary  spring 

tides 

At  Trinity  iiigh  water  - 
At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides 
At  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides 
Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  pro- 
posed channel : 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides 
Depth  of  water  same  at  toe  of  side 

walls 

<Juay  above  Trinity  high  water 


Ft.  In.       Ft  In. 


29 
28 
24 
10 
6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
8 


26 

25 

21 

7 

4 


6 
6 
6 
6 
2 


18      0         18      0 


0 


Water  level  on  inner  sill  is  maintained  at  the  level  of     Appendix. 
Trinity  higli  water  by  pumping.  — 

Side  walls  plumb.  continued. 

Invert  flat 

The  Royjll  Victobia  Bajsin. 

A.  R.  P. 
Area 16    0    0 

Ft.  In. 

Length 730    0 

Depth  of  water  at  Trinity  high  water  -      25    6 

Average  quay  above  Trinity  high  water        5    9 

Water  level  is  maintained  at  the  level  of  Trinity  high 
water  by  pumping. 


Passaob  fbom  thb  Royal  Victobia  Basin  to  Royai.  Victobia  Dock.— Cross  Section. 


///// 


FjLMfeo. 


^;.- 


80'  O" 


H. 

T 


*5^"^ 


TPTTTT 


I 


CM 

I 


v////y  ^^/y^////.v//j^/y/^^  ^/ ////}////  ^/  />  />///// '  y/y////'////////^ 


/ 
/ 

/ 


One  pair  of  gates. 

Width  at  coping 
Width  at  invert 


TiTE  Royal  Victoria  Dock. 


Ft.  In. 
80    0 
80    0 


Area  - 


Depth  of  water  on  centre  of  sill :  — 
At  Trinity  high  water    - 
At  toe  of  side  walls 


25 
25 


6 

6 


Water  level  is  maintained  at  the  level  of  Trinity  high 
water  by  pumping. 
Walls  plumb. 
Invert  flat. 


Width 

Depth  of  water  at  Trinity  high  water 

Quay  level  above  Trinity  high  water  - 


A.  K.  P. 

7d    0  0 

Ft.  in. 

1,000  0 

25  6 

6  0 


Water  level  is  maintained  at  the  level  of  Trinity  high 
water  by  pumping. 


Passage  between  the  Royal  Victoria  and  the  Royal    Albebt  Docks.  —  C'ross  Section. 


PUM^iO^/ 


r 


\ 


/ 


T. 


00'.  O" 

H. 

TFT 

I     I 

•     I 

K  O 
.  •  •  • 
Ul  O 

I     i 
I     I 


W. 


^-  L^ys^^ 


/yn^^ 


///?////////// ///////////?////jl^^f;f?^/i///^/f/^f/^i/^/^//^/^^//ri 


y//////////////////////^///////////////////^^ 


Railway 


RAI  U 


• 

N 


TUNNCL. 
LCVtU. 


I 
I 


Ft  In. 

Width  at  coping 80    0 

Width  at  invert 78    0 

Depth  of  water  at  centre  at  Trinity  high 

water 257 

Depth  at  toe  of  side  walls     -        -        -  24    6 

Quay  above  Trinity  high  wat^r      -        -  5    9 

The  tunnel  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company 
Tpasses  under  this  passage. 

The  distance  of  extrados  of  the  tunnel 

arch  below  Trinity  high  water  is         -    30    0 
This  leaves  a  distance  between  the  top 
of  the  invert  and  the  extrados  of  the 
tunnel  of .45 

5823. 


Water  level  is  maintained  at  the  level  of  Trinity  high 
water  by  pumping. 
Walls  battered. 
Invert  flat. 

Royal  Albert  Dock. 

A.  P,  V 
Area 72    0    0 

Ft.  In. 
Width 490    0 

Depth  of  water  at  Trinity  high  water  -      27    0 
Quay  level  above  Tmity  high  water    -        6    0 

Water  level  is  maintained  at  the  level  of  Trinity  high 
water  by  pumping. 

Y 
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PA88AOX  PROX  THx  RoTAL  AxBiRT  DocK  TO  THB  BoTAL  Albebt  Basin. — Cro68  Section. 


Pam^^o 


A 


80    0 


y}w// 


w. 


I 


I 

I 


yn/r///^f//f///////jf/fff/ft//f///////f// 


',  Level 


One  pair  of  gates. 

Ft  In. 

Width  at  coping 80    0 

Width  at  invert 80    0 

Depth  of  water  on  centre  of  sill :  — 
At  Trinity  high  water  -        -        -        -    27    3 
Depth  of  water  at  toe  of  side  walls  -        -    22    6 

For  the  effective  depth  for  modem  ships  the  following 
reductions  will  have  to  be  made  from  the  depth  of  water 
at  centre  of  sill,  owing  to  the  curve  in  the  invert : — 

Ft  In. 
For  ships  of  60  feet  beam         -        -        -    2    0 
For  ships  of  70  feet  beam         -        -        -    3    0 
Quay  above  Trinity  high  water       -        -    7    0 


Water  level  is  maintained  at  the  level  of  Trinity  highi 
water  bv  pumping. 
Side  walls  plumb. 
Invert  flat  out  ramped  at  toe  of  side  walls. 

Thb  Rotal  Albert  Baszk. 

A.  R.  P. 
Area 16    1    0 

Ft  In. 
Depth  of  water  at  Trinity  high  water  -    32    0 
.  Water  level  is  maintained  at  the  level  of  Trinity  higb 
water  by  pumping. 

The  Royal  Albert  Entnace  Locks  are  situated  10m. 
4f.  Ich.  (upper),  and  10m.  4f.  8chs.  (lower),  below  Lon- 
don Bridge  on  the  north  side  of  the  River  Thames. 


Uppkb  Rotal  Albxbt  Entbakce  Lock  —  Croes  Section. 


FifMPCO 


•    ^t 


TT 
I 


--     BO    0" 


•  "^""  " 


W 


/      r 


4. 


J 


o 


L. 


W. 


O. 


L. 


v^L 


o« 


X:. 


A    Lev£L 

/ 

r 
/ 
/ 
/ 

/ 


>  ^9^ ^}^ // 


Length  between  outer  and  inner  gates  - 
Divided  by  middle  gates  into 

400  feet  and 
Deduct  for  swing  of  gates,  etc.    -    say 

Width  at  coping 

Width  at  invert 

Depth  of  water  on  centre  of  sills :  — 
At  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides  - 
At  Trinity  high  water  -        -        -        - 
At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides 
At  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides 


''y/^/ 


^ 


"/, 


Ft. 

In 

550 

0 

150 

0 

20 

0 

80 

0 

80 

0 

31 

0 

30 

0 

26 

0 

12 

0 

8 

8 

Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  proposed  channel :  — 

Ft  In. 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides     -      22    0 
Depth  of  water  less  at  toe  of  side  walls 
by 4    6 

For  the  effective  depth  for  modem  ships  the  following^ 
reductions  will  have  to  be  made  from  the  depth  of  water 
at  the  centre  of  sills,  owing  to  the  curve  of  the  invert :  — 

FtliL 


For  ships  of  60  feet  beam         -        -        -    2 
For  ships  of  70  feet  beam         -        -        -    3 
Quay  above  Trinity  high  water        -        -    6 
Side  walls  plumb. 
Invert  flat  but  ramped  at  toe  of  side  walls. 


0 
0 
9 


LowzB  Rotal  Albebt  £ntbaicce  Logs.*- Cross  Section. 


^ayiff^A, . 


K?7//'" 


L£yeL 


Ft.  In. 
Length  between  outer  and  inner  gates  550    0 
Divided  by  middle  gstes  into  400ft.  and  150    0 


Deduct  for  swing  gates,  etc.  - 
Width  at  coping  -  -  . 
WttdlAi  at  invert  - 


Ft.  In. 
-    say    20    0 
-    80    0 
.    80    0 
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Depth  of  water  at  centre  of  sills : — 


Fu  In. 
37    0 


At  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides 
At  Tnnity  high  water  -  -  -  -  36  0 
At  high  w>ater  oidiiiary  neap  tides  -  32  0 
At  low  water  ordinary  neap  Me%  -  -  18  0 
At  low  water  ordinary  epring  tides  -  14  8 
Depth  of  Thames  Oonservancy  proposed  channel :  — 

Ft.  In. 

At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides       -    22    0 
Depth  of  water  less  at  toe  of  side  walls 
by 6    0 

For  the  effectire  depth  for  modem  ships  the  follow- 
ing reductions  will  have  to  be  made  from  the  depth 
of  water  at  the  centre  of  eills,  owing  to  the  curve  odf 

the  invert :  — 

Ft.  In. 

For  ships  of  60  fe€ft  beam    -      .  -        -      2    0 
For  srhips  of  70  feet  beam    -        -        -30 
Quay  above  Trinity  high  water  -        -      7    0 
Side  walls  plumb. 
Invert  flat  out  ramped  at  toe  of  side  walls. 

The  depth  of  water  at  the  centre  of  the  river  Thames 
•opposite  the  Eoyial  Albert  Entrance  Lock  is:  — 

Ft.  In. 

At  hi^h  water  ordinary  spring  tides 
At  Trinity  high  water  -        -        ; 
At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides 
At  low  water  orddnary  neap  tides 
At  low  water  ordinary  epring  tides 

Depth  of  Thaones  Oonservancy  proposed  channel :  — 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides      -    22    0 

From  the  Lower  Royal  Albert  Entrance  Lock  a  whaacl 
1,000  feet  long  and  50  feet  in  breadth,  stretches  down 
1jhe  Thames  on  the  North  bank,  having  a  depth  of 
water  alonffside  at  loiw  water  ordinary  snring  tides  of 
27  feet,  with  a  railway  station  abutting  on  it^ 

PmiPiKO. 

The  water  in  the  Royal  Victoria  Basdn,  the  Royal 
Tiotoria  Dock,  the  Royal  Albert  Dock,  and  the  Ro^l 
Albert  Basin  is  maantnned  at  the  level  of  Trinity  hieh 
irater  by  means  of  powerful  pumips  eituated  near  tifue 
Upper  Royal  Albert  Entrance  Loclc,  and  can  be  raised 
9  inches  mgher  when  neceesary. 


42 
41 
37 
23 
20 


4 
4 
4 
4 
0 


n 


POWEB. 

Chiefly  hydraulic. 
There  are  190  hydraulic  cranes. 
There  are  4  steam  cranee. 
There  is  1  30-ton  floati>ng  ''  Titan." 
There  is  1  50-ton  flooiting  "  Leviathan.' 
There  are  24  hand  cranee. 
There  are  13  hydraul'ic  liggers. 
There  are  21  hydraulic  lifts. 

All   the  gates  are  worked  by  chains  by  hydraul:*?. 
power. 
The  swing  bridges  are  worked  by  hydraulic  power. 


Railwats. 

About  45  miles  of  single  Hns,  connected  with  the 
outside  railway  systems. 


Appendix, 
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About  12  miles. 


Roads. 


Geiteral. 


The  equipment  of  these  doc&s  is  much  more  modem 
than  thiose  further  up  the  river,  an  they  seem  to  get 
the  new  plant,  their  old  plant  beins;  moved  on  up  to 
the  older  docks. 

B.  IHE  ROYAL  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  DOCKS. 

Wabehoubrs  axd    Tbansit  Sheds. 

The  storage  capacity  of  the  warehouses  and  sheds  is 
estimated  at  281,000  tons. 

The  floor  area  of  the  warehouses  and  srheds  is  esti- 
mated at  3,180,000  square  fest. 


The  Rotal  Yictobia  Basin. 

■ 

On  the  Norih-West  Quay  are  sheds,  occupied  by  tibe 
Midland  Railway  Company. 

At  the  back  of  the  North  Quay  are  sheds,  occupied 
by  tiie  Great  Northern  Railway  Cbonpany. 

Shed  No.  28,  or  N.  Shed,  a  one-story  wooden  shed^ 
occupied  by  the  Dock  Oompany  for  general  cargo. 


Cross  Section. 


Ho  A  a 


R    A     •     4.    t  . 


SHCO^N . 


Am%\. 


a  A   •   k  ft.  I 


f9999999W999W9  999999  9999199  9P99  >jy^#^//>frW>^^ 


Basin 


^ed  N.  38,  or  West  Shed,  a  one-story  wooden  shed^  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  general  cargo; 
The   South  Quay  is  occapied  by   the  Acme  Woo^*!  Flooring  Oompany,  and  Messrs.  Oory  and  Sons. 


THE  ROYAL  VICTORIA  DOCK. 
North  Quay  and  Jetties. 

E  Warehouse,  an  iron  one-^tory  building,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  as  an  export  shed. 

G  Shed,  an  iron  two-atory  buUding,  occupied  by  the£k>ck  Companr  for  imports. 

<7  Waiebouse,  an  iron  one-«tx>ry  building,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  ezp(«tiL 

IX  WarelKMiee,  «  Itfiok  feor-steiy  building,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  tobacco. 

Cross  Section. 


^9W9999999»>9»»i9T¥  W-r  99^9^99^^  P^9  9J9  ^f/  }  /  ///^/>>r/'  ^^^^^P77T. 
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Dock 
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Appendix.  D  Warehouse,  a  brick  two-story  burl'ding  with  vaults, 
occupied  on  the  ground  floor  by  Messrs.  Furness, 
Withy,  and  Co.,  limited,  «and  the  first  floor  and  vaults 
by  the  Dock  Company  for  imports. 

W  Shed,  a  brick  three^tory  building,  occupied  by 
the  Dock  Company  for  tobacco. 

H  Warehouse,  an  iron  one-story  building,  occupied 
by  Messageries  Maritimes  de  Prance  for  imports. 

H  Warehouse,  an  iron  one-«tory  building,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Coonpany  for  exports. 

C  Warehouse,  a  brick,  tiwb^srtJory  building,  with 
vaults,  occupied  on  ground  floor  by  Messrs.  Furness, 
Withy  and  Co ,  Limited ;  on  first  floor  by  the  Dock 
Company  for  imports,  and  the  vaults  for  wine. 

S  Wareihtouse,  a  brick  three-etory  building,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  for  tobacco. 


K  Warehouse,  a  brick  three-story  building,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  for  tobacco. 

No.  33  Shed,  <a  wooden  one-story  building,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  as  a  sack  store. 

No.  32  Shed,  a  wooden  one-story  building,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  for  exports. 

B  Warehouse,  a  <brick  two-story  building,  with 
vaults,  occupied  on  the  ground  floor  by  MessrsL  Fur- 
ness,  Withy,  and  Co.,  Limited ;  and  the  firot  floor  and 
vaults  by  the  Docfk  Company  for  imports. 

K  Warehouse,  an  iron  two-story  building,  occupied 
on  the  ground  floor  by  Messrs.  Tyser  and  O^.,  and  on 
-ihe  first  floor  by  the  Dock  Company  for  imports. 

A  Warehouse,  a  brick  two-story  building,  with 
Taults,  occupied  on  the  ground  floor  by  Messrs.  Birt, 
Potter,  and  Hughes  ;  the  first  floor  and  vaults  by  the 
Dock  Company  for  imports. 


Cross  Section. 
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f 
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• 

T  Warehouse,  a  brick  four-story  building,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  tobacco. 


Cross  Section. 
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Dock 


V  Warehouse,  a  brick  four-story  buiJding,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  for  tobaiooo. 

L  Warehouse,  a  brick  three-story  building,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  fior  tdbacco. 

I  W^arehouse,  an  iron  two-story  building,  occupied 
Dy  Thompson,  of  Aberdeen,  for  imports. 

No.  1  Granary,  a  brick  two-«story  building,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  for  tobaoco. 

No.  2  Granary,  a  brick  two-story  building,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  for  tobacco. 

No.  3  Granary,  a  brick  two-story  building,  occupied 
\f  the  Dock  Oompany  for  tobaicco. 

No.  4  Grantary,  a  brick  thiree-story  building,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  for  toibaoco. 

No.  5  Granary,  a  brick  three-«toiy  building,  occupied' 
by  the  Dook  Company  for  tobaoco. 

No.  6  Granary,  a  brick  three-vtory  building,  occupied 
by  the  Dook  Company  for  tobacco. 

No.  7  Granary,  a  brick  three-story  building,  occupied 
by  the  Dook  Co^mpany  for  tobacco. 

Na  8  Granary,  a  brick  thiree-etory  building,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  for  tcbacco. 

The  Quay  in  front  of  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8  Granaries 
has  been  widened,  and  a  two^rtory  dnem  shed  is  be&hs 
built  on  same. 

At  the  present  time  th^  Tlh^xiies  Iron  Works,  SLLp- 
Bnilding  and  ^Engineering  Co.,  Limited,  use  this  comer 
of  the  dock  for  completing  their  war  vessels  after  they 
havf  been  launched  at  their  yard,  but  this  wilj  have 
to  be  discontinued  when  the  new  shed  comes  into  use. 


SoTTTH  Quay. 

>  No.  18  Shed,  a  wooden  one-story  building,  occupied 
by  t)he  Dock  Company  for  general  cargo. 

No.  17  Shed,  a  wooden  one^tory  building,  oooupiad 
by  the  Dock  Company  for  general  caigo. 

No.  16  Shed,  a  wooden  one-story  building,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  for  general  cargo. 

No.  15  Shed,  a  wooden  one-story  building,  oonanied 
by  the  Dock  Company  for  general  cargo. 

No.  14  Shed,  a  wooden  one^tory  building,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  for  general  cargo. 

No.  13  Shed,  a  wooden  one-story  building,  occupied 
by  the  Do^  Company  for  general  caigo. 

No.  12  shed,  a  wooden  one-^tory  building,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  for  general  cargo. 

No.   11  Shed,  a  brick  one-story  building,  oocupieJ 
by  the  Dock  Company  for  general  cargo. 

No.   10  Shed,  a  brick  one-story  building,  OAr.mfned 
by  the  Dock  Company  for  general  cargo. 

No.  9  ^ed,  a  wooden  one-story  miilding,  ooeopied 
by  the  Dock  Cbmpany  for  general  cargo. 

No.  8  Shed,  burnt  down. 

No.    7  Shed,    a  brick  one-story  building,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  forgenei^l  caigo. 

No.   5  Shed,  a  wooden  one-story  building,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Company  for  general  cargo. 

Na  4  Shed,  a  wtx)den  one-Story  building,  occupied 
by  the  Pock  Company  for  general  caiyo. 

'  No. .  3  -Shed,  a  briok  one-story  building,  occupied  hr 
the  Dook  Company  for  general  cacga 
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•   Cross  Section. 
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No.  2  Shed,  a  bidck  one-atory  (building,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  general  cargo. 
No.  1  -Shed,  «  'wooden  one-story  building,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Oaznpany  for  general  cargo. 
No.  19  Shod,  an  iron  one-<rtory  building,  occupied  by  the  Book  Oompony  for  a  discharging  berth. 

Cross  Section. 


«AtC>.  HOA  D  . 

»f'»9  9'^P9Pi,^WW/,,^,99p 


Dock 


No.  20  Shed,  a  ^woodon  one^etory  building,  occupied 
by  the  Dock  Oompany  for  a  discharging  berth. 

No.  21  Bhed,  an  iron  <one-«tory  building,  occupied  by 
the  Dock  Company  tfor  importo. 

No.  23  Shed,  an  iron  (two-story  building,  reserved 
for  the  Allan  Line  iox  importe. 

No.  22  Shed  (in  front  of  No.  14  and  16  Sheds^,  an 
iron  two-story  «hed,  occupiod  iby  the  Boyal  Mail  meam 
Packet  Company  for  oonpoits. 

Between  the  quay  and  the  North  Woolrwich  Boad  are 
situated  four  large  com  eloTUitors,  ^belonging  to  the 
London  Grain  Eleviator  Company,   and  one  is   being 


built  'by  the  Dock  Oompany.  They  have  water  and 
railway  access,  the  former  through  the  pond  at  south- 
east  comer  of  the  dock,  the  latter  from  the  west. 

South-east    comer    is    occupied    fby    Miessrs.    Burt, 
Boulton  and  Haywood's  railway  sleeper  works. 

Canal. 

At  the  north  side  of  the  canal,  which  joins  the  Boyal 

Victoria  Dock  to  l^e  Boyal  Albert  Dock,  are  situated 

large  cold  meat  storages  ;  these  o^re  'being  extended  to 

the  east  side  of  the  Conn<augbt  Bead,  the  total  capacity 

.^being  666,000  carcasses. 


Cross  Section. 


Meat     colo     storac£. 


..    57'    O" 


-    -   -   -    -oi 


0  O  C  K 


The  south  side  is  occupied  by  the  Old  Mud  Shoot. 
and  the  quay  which  has  been  taken  over  'by  the  6rea« 
Western  Railway  Company. 

The  Botal  Albzbt  Dogk. 
nobth  qx7at. 

The  sheds  tare  one^story  iron  'buildings. 
No.  36  Shed,  occupied  ty  the  Dock  Oompany,  for  ex- 
ports for  Messrs.  Lamport  and  iHlolt. 


No.  33  Shed,  occupied  iby  Messrs.  John  Swire  and 
Sons  (Ocean  Steamship  Company),  for  dmports. 

No.  31  Shed,  occupied  by  (Messrs.  John  Swire  and 
Sons  (Ocean  Steamship  Company),  for  imports. 

No.  29  Shed,  occupied  by  Messrs.  John  Swire  and 
Sons  (Ocean  Steamship  Company)  for  dmports. 

No.  27  Shed,  occupied  haJi  by  W.  Lund  for  imports 
and  half  <by  the  Dock  Company  for  exports. 


Cross  Section. 
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Dock. 


No.  26  Shed,  occupied  iby  the  Dock  Corayany  for  ex-  No.   23  Shed,   occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for 

porte  to  New  Zeaiana.  exports  to  New  Zealand. 
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No.  21  Slied,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  ex- 
poi<fc6  to  New  Zealand. 

No.  19  Shed,  oocupded  'by  the  I>ock  Company  for  tb» 
PeninsulAT  and  Oriental  Steaon  Navigation  Campany'» 
exports. 

No.  17  Shed,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  the 
Peninaular  and  Oriental  ^team  Navigation  Company's 
exporta. 

No.  15  Shed,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  the 
Penineular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navdgation  Company's 
exports. 

No.  13  Slied,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company's 
imports. 

No.  11  Shed,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company's 
imports. 

No.  9  Shed,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company's 
imports. 


No.  '7  Shed,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company's 
imports. 

No.  5  Shed,  occupied  iby  the  Dock  Company  for  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company's 
imports. 

No.  57  Shed,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  iar 
carbon  black. 

The  General  Offices,  Central  Hotel,  Ship  Company's 
Offices,  etc ,  are  situated  at  the  hack  of  this  quay. 

SOITTH   QUAT. 

At  the  west  end  are  several  privats  engineering 
firms,  and  two  dvy  docks. 

No.  28  Shed,  oocupied  .by  Meesie.  Gi«y,  Dawes  and 
Co.  (British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company)  ioT 
imports. 


Cross  Section. 
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No.  26  Shed,  occupied  (by  Messrs.  Gray,  Dawes  and 
Co.  (Britierh  India  Steam  Navigation  Company)  for 
imports. 

No.  24  Shed,  occupied  by  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company  for  imports. 

No.  22  Shed,  occupied  by  the  Atlantic  Transport 
I/ine  (New  York)  for  imports. 

No.  20  Shed,  occupied'  by  the  Atlantic  Transport 
Line  (New  York)  for  imports. 

No.  18  Shed,  occupied  by  the  Atlantic  Transport 
Line  (New  York)  for  imports. 

No.  16  Shed,  occupied  by  the  Wilson,  Furness  and 
Leyland  Line  (New  York)  for  imports. 

No.  14  Shed,  oocupied  by  the  Wilson,  Furness  and 
Leyland  Line  (New  York)  for  imports. 

No.  12  Shed,  oocupied  <half  by  the  Wilson,  Furness 
and  Leyland  Line  (New  York),  and  half  by  the  Dock 
Company  lor  impoits. 


IIAttfe  ^ 

i'  Dock. 

3  I 


No.  10  Shed,  oocimied  by  the  Wilson,  Furness  and 
Leyland  Line  (New  York)  for  ixnports. 

No.  8  Shed,  occupied  1^  the  Sh«w,  Savill  and  Albion 
Company  for  imports. 

No.  6  Shed,  occupied  by  Thompson,  of  Aberdeen,  half 
for  exports  and  half  for  imports. 

At  the  back  of  this  quay  is  the  site  for  the  proposed 
new  dock. 


Thb  Botal  Albbbt  Basin, 
nobts  quat. 

No.  3a  Shed,  oocupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for 
exports. 

No.  3  Shed,  oocupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for 
exports. 


Cross  Section. 
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No.  1a  CRied,  oocupied  by  the  Dock   Company  forexporta. 


BA$  1  N 


North  of  Lowbb  Bntbavob 
Ho.  1  Shed,  oocupied  by  the   Dodk    Company   forexports. 


Cross  Section. 
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South  Qttat. 
Na  4  Shed,  oooiipied    by    the  Book   Oampany   for  exports. 


Sheo   N'?'^-. 
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No.  2  Shed,  occupied  by  the   Dock    Company  for 
exports. 

All  the  warehouses  and  sheds  have  railway  and  road 


Vaults. 

Uiider  A,  B,  O  and  D  wareboitses  in  the  Royal 
Victoria  Dock. 

C  yault  is  at  preseat  oooupied  with  wine. 

Fiom  the  foraging  cross  sections,  the  positions  of 
the  warehouses  umI  sheds  relatiyely  to  the  quays  oan 
be  seen. 


> 
* 

3 


B  A  s  i  rvf 


Lower  Boyal  Albert  Entrance  Look. 
Walls  fair. 


Gates  fair. 

Fair. 

Fair. 

Fair. 

Mostly  good. 

Fair. 


Quays. 

Railways. 

Roads. 

Machinery. 

Warehouses. 


D. 
oontinued. 


C— THE  ROYAL  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  DOCKS. 

STATE   OF  (BJBOPAIRS. 

The  Royal  Victoria  Entrance  Lock. 


Walls  fair. 
Gates  fair. 

Walk  fair. 


The  Royal  Victoria  Basin. 


P^bBsage  from  the  Royal  Victoria  Basin  to  the  Royal 

Victoria  Dock. 
Walls  fair. 
Gates  fair. 


Walls  fair. 


The  Royal  Victoria  Dock. 


Passage  from  the  Royal  Victoria  Dock  to  the  Royal 

Albert  Dock. 
Walls  fair. 

The  Royal  Albert  Dock. 
Walls  fair. 

Passage  from  the  Royal  Albert  Dock  to  the  Royal 

Albert  Basin. 
Walls  fair. 
Gates  fair. 


Walls  fair. 


The  Royal  Albert  Basin. 


Upper  Royal  Albert  Entrance  Lock. 

Walls  fair. 
Gates  fair. 


A.    a— THE  TILBURY  DOCKS. 

The  entrance  to  the  Tilbury  Docks  is  situated  25m. 
7f.  4ohs.  ^below  London  Bridge  on  the  north  side  of  the 
River  Thames. 

The  depth  of  water  at  the  centre  of  the  River  l%ames 
opposite  this  entrance  is : — 

Ft.  In. 
At  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides  -  66  9 
At  Trinity  high  water  -  -  -  -  65  9 
At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides  -  -  61  9 
At  low  water  ordinaiy  neap  tides  -  -  47  9 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides  -    45    0 

Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  proposed  channel : — 

Ft.  In 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides 


Area  inside  Dock  Company'a 
boundaries  -       -        -        - 

Company's  property  not  included  in 
aboTS  .        .        -        -       - 

Water  area 


-    26  0 

A.  K.  JP. 

279    0  0 

286    0  0 

73    0  0 


TiDAXi  Basin. 
Depth  of  water : — 

Ft.  In. 

At  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides  -  46  0 

At  Trinity  high  water  -        -        -  -  45  0 

At  (high  water  ordinary  neap  tides  -  41  0 

At  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides  -  -  27  0 

At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides  -  24  3 

Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  proposed  channel : — 

Ft.  In. 

At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides      -    26    0 


Entrance  LocK.--Cro8S  Section. 


^o  Fym^£^c 
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Appendix, 
oontinned. 


Length  between  outer  and  inner  gates- 
Divided  hj  middle  gates  into  550  feet 
and  ------ 

Deduct  for  swing  of  gates,  etc.,  say- 
Width  at  coping  -  -  -  -  - 
Width  at  invert  -        -        -     "  - 


Ft. 

In. 

700 

0 

154 

0 

20 

0 

80 

0 

80 

0 

Centke  Branch  Dock. 


Outer  Sill. 


Depth  of  water  at  centre  of  : 
At  high    water   ordinary   spring 

tides 

.  At  Trinity  high  water  - 
At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides 
At  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides 
Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  pro- 
posed channel : 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides 
(The  middle  .sill  is  at  the  same 
level  as  the  outer  sill.) 
Depth  of  water  less  at  toe  of  side 
walls  by 


Ft.  In. 


45 
44 
40 
26 
23 


0 
0 
0 
0 
3 


Inner  Sill 


Ft.    In. 


26      0 


0 


39 
38 
34 

20 
17 


0 
0 
0 
0 
3 


26      0 


5 


0 


For  the  effective  depth  for  modem  ships  the  following 
reductions  will  have  to  be  made  from  the  depth  of 
water  at  the  centre  of  the  outer  sill  owing  to  the  curve 
of  the  invert : — 

Ft.  In. 


For  ships  of  69  feet  beam 
Quays  above  Trinity  high  water 
8ide  walls  plumb. 
Invert  curved. 


3 
4 


0 

6 


Main  Dock. 


Area 


Width  -        -        -        -        - 

Depth  of  water  : — 

At  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides 

At  Trinity  high   water 

At  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides  - 

Water  level  is  not  raised  by  pumping. 

The  west  end  of  the  docks  is  sloped,  and  is  left  with- 
out a  quay  in  view  of  future  extensions. 


A.  11. 

P. 

?.ft  0 

0 

Ft. 

In. 

600 

0 

•  39 

0 

-  38 

0 

-  34 

0 

Area 


A.  R.  P. 

11    0    3 

Ft.    In. 

300    0 


Width  -.--.. 

Depth  of  water : — 
At  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides  -      39    0 
At  Trinity  high  water  -        -        -        -      38    0 
At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides      -      34    0 
Water  level  is  not  raised  by  pumping. 

Pumping. 

There  is  no  provision  for  raising  the  water  level  of 
the  docks  by  pumping  or  otherwise,  so  the  wat.er  lenrol 
depends  upon  me  amount  of  locking  that  takes  plac« 
betAveen  the  time  of  spring  tides  and  neap  tides. 


Power. 
Chiefly  hydraulic. 
There  are  53  hydraulic  cranes. 
There  are  2  steam  cranes. 
There  is  1  hand  crane. 
Tliere  is  1  floating  "Mammoth." 
There  is  1  floating  30-ton  derrick. 
The  gates  are  worked  by  chains  by  hydraulic  power. 
The  power  house  is  situated  at  the  north  end  of  the 
docks 

Railways. 

About  26  miles  of  single  line,   connected  with  the 
London,  Tilburv,  and  Southend  Railwav. 


About  2^  milei. 


Roads. 


Genekal. 


These  docks  may  be  called  railway  docks,  as  being 
situated  so  far  from  London  there  is  but  little  carting 
of  goods ;  in  fact,  they  seem  chiefly  to  be  used  by 
vessels  of  the  largest  modem  type  that  would  have  diffi- 
culty in  going  up  the  river  in  its  present  condition,  or 
are  ev^n  too  large  for  the  entrances  of  the  Royal  Yic- 
toria  and  Albert  Docks.  These  docks  were  built  to 
compete  with  the  Royal  Yictoria  and  Albert  Docks,  and 
as  such  were  a  complete  failure,  and,  as  far  as  London 
is  concerned,  are  quite  too  far  away  ever  to  be  used  for 
choice.  The  railways  run  at  front  and  back  of  all  the 
transit  sheds,  and  take  all  the  land  carriage. 


East  Bbanch  Dock. 


Area 


Average   width     -        -        -        -        - 
Depth  of  water  :  — 
At  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides  - 
At  Trinity  high  water  -        -        -        - 
At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides     - 
Wat^r  level  is  not  raised  by  pumping. 


A.  R. 

P. 

9  0  29 

Ft. 

In. 

250 

0 

39 

0 

38 

0 

34 

0 

B.— THE  TILBURY  DOCKS. 
Wabehouseb  Aio)  Tkanbit  Sheds. 

There  are  no  warehouses  at  these  docks. 

The  storage  capacity  of  the  sheds  is  estimated  at 
80,000  tons. 

The  floor  area  of  the  sheds  is  estimated  at  958,000 
square  feet. 

Tidal  Basin. 
Shed  on  North  Quay  used  by  Ostend  Line. 


Cross  Section. 


•^A'l**     ■/  ^TlOAL     DA8IN 


Shed  on  East  and  South  Quays  in  Dock  Company's  hands,  used  by  S.S.  "La  Marguerite," ct^. 


APPENDIX. 
Gross  Section. 
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Appendix* 

dT 

aoadnoecU 


TIDAL  Basin 


Docks. 

The  ahsds  sre  of  oDimgaied  ixon^  wood  firsmis,  double  spans  of  60ft.,  and  occupied  by  general  goods. 
Shed  Af  used  hj  BfUbj  Lnie. 

Cross  Section. 


fflied  B,  half  used  bj  Biibbj  Line,  and  half  in  Dook 
Oomipany's  hands. 

fihed  0,  half  in  Dock  ConLpan/s  hands,  and  half 
used  by  White  Star  Line. 

fihed  B,  used  by  White  Star  Line. 


Shed  E,  not  boili: 

Shed  H,  half  used  by  Oity  Line  and  half  by  Olaa 
Line. 
Shed  I,  used  by  dan  Line. 
Shed  J,  used  by  Olan  Line. 


Cross  Section. 


».--  32'.  3 J 

MILS  CSAlIlL 


^     OOCK 


Shed  K,  in  Dock  Oompany's  hands. 
Shed  L,  in  Dock  Oompany's  hands. 
Shed  M,  in  Dock  Oompaays  hands. 


Shed  ISiy  half  in  Dock  Company's  hands,  and  half 
used  by  Clan  Line. 


■^» 


Cross  Section. 


Dock. 


W- 32  .9    -  _  -% 

trrTtrrrrrTTTTtrrTyrr^ 


Shco. 


n: 


y//////////////r^///^//^^/////^//////>//^/////^//^/r/r^^//^////^/V/////^ 


:: 


Shed  O,  in  Dock  Company's  hands. 
Shed  P,  used  by  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line. 
Shed  Q,  in  Dook  Company's  hands. 
Shed  B,  used  by  Messrs.  T.  and  J.  Harrison. 
Shed  S,  in  Dock  Company's  hands.  . 
Shed  T,  in  Dock  Company's  hands.   ^ 
Shed  U,  used  by  Ancnor  Line. 
Shed  y,  half  in  Dock  Company's  hands,  and  half 
ased  by  Messrs.  T.  and  J.  Harrison. 
Shed  W,  used  by  Atlantic  Transport  Line. 

5823 


"'"^B^ 


RAILS 


Shed  X,  used  by  Atlantic  Transport  Line. 

Shed  Y,  used  by  Atlantic  Transport  Line. 

Shed  Z,  used  by  Atlantic  Transport  Line. 

Quay  No.  13,  used  for  the  railway  sleeper  works  of 
Messrs.  William  Christie  and  Co. 

Quay  No:  14,  used  by  Messrs.  William  Cory  tisA 
Sons,  Limited,  for  the  shipment  of  coal. 

From  the  foregoing  Cross  Sections  the  position  of  the 
Sheds  relatively  to  the  Quays  can  be  seen. 

Z 
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J>. 


C— THE  TILBURY  DOCKS. 
Stats  or  Repaibb. 


Wall«  Fair. 


Walls  good. 
Gates  good. 


Walls  good. 


Fair. 


Fair. 


Fair. 


Mostly  fair. 


Tidal  Baain. 


Entrance  Lock. 


Docks. 


Quaja. 


Roads. 


Machinery. 


Wareboases. 


Ft 

Tn. 

34 

4 

33 

4 

29 

4 

15 

4 

12 

0 

A.    9.— THE  SURREY  CX)MMERCIAL  DOCKS. 

The  Grand  Saxrey  Entnance  Lock  is  situated  Im.  6f. 
7ch8.  foelow  London  Bridge,  on  the  eouih  side  of  the 
Rivor  Thames. 

The  depth  of  water  at  the  centre  of  the  River  Thames 
opposite  this  entrance  is  :  —     • 

At  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides 
At  Trinity  high  water    -        -        - 
At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides 
At  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides  - 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides 

Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  proposed  channel :  — 

Ft.  In. 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides         -    18    0 

The  depth  of  water  over  the  Blackwall  Tunnel,  which 
passes  under  the  bed  of  the  river  further  down,  is  at 
low  water  oirdinary  spring  tides  17ft.,  leaving  a  depth 
of  material  above  the  extrados  of  the  arch  of  the  tunnel 
of  about  14ft.  Sin.  The  Thames  Conservancy  proposed 
channel  only  lessens  this  by  one  foot. 


Area  inside  Company's  boundaries 
Canal  premises  and  other  property 
Water  area  -  -  -  -deep 
Water  area       -        -        -    shallow 


A. 

R. 

P. 

370 

0 

8 

81 

0 

0 

102 

1 

3 

63 

2 

14 

The  Gband  Subbbt  Entrance  Lock. 

Cross  Section. 

»^_  50'    O' ^ 


'  ^//^//^z?  ^* 


Ft  In. 
Length  between  outer  and  inner  gates  250  0 
Deduct  for  swing  of  gate,  etc.        -    say      20    0 

Width  at  coping 50    0 

Width  at  invert 50    0 


Depth  of  water  on  centre  of  sills  :  — 
At  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides 
At  Trinity  high  water    -        -        - 
At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides 
At  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides 


28    3 

.    27    3 

23    3 

9    3 

5  11 


Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  proposed  channel : — 

Ft.  In. 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides     -      18    0 
Depth  of  water  less  at  toe  of  side  walls 
by 8    3 

For  the  effective  depth  for  modem  ships  the  following 
seductions  will  have  to  be  made  from  the  depth  of  water 
ai  centre  of  sills,  owing  to  the  curve  of  the  invert : — 


Ft.  In. 

For  ships  of  35  feet  beam  -  •  -  2  0 
For  ships  of  40  feet  beam  -  -  -30 
For  ships  of  45  feet  beam  -  -  -  5  0 
Quay  above  Trinity  high  water  -  -  4  0 
Water  level  is  not  raised  by  pumping. 
Side  walls  plumb. 
Invert  curved. 

The  Subbet  Basin. 

This  basin,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  shipa 
has  now  to  be  used  as  a  look. 

A.  R.  P. 

Area 2    3    3J 

Ft  In. 
Average  length  -----  400  0 
Depth  of  water  at  Trinity  high  water  -  27  0 
Depth  of  water  at  high  water  ordinary 

neap  tides  -  -  -  -  -  23  0 
Quay  above  Trinity  high  water  -  -  4  0 
Water  level  is  not  raised  by  pumping. 


Passage  from  the  Sttrrst  Babin  to  the  Albion  Dock. 

Cross  Section. 


.     soo     


<»'.>».■ 


W9f999i9/9. 


T 


<<-» 


JL 


K. 


Wt    M ^ 


■wXiS 


H. 


i//i}»i*9'9 


APPENDIX. 

One  pair  of  gates. 

Ft.  In. 
Width  at  coping    -        -        -        -        -    50    0 

Width  at  invert 50    0 

Depth  of  water  at  centre  at  Trinity  high 

water  -        - 25    0 

Depth  of  water  at  centre  at  high  water 

ordinary  neap  tides    -        -        -       -    21    0 
Depth  of  water  less  at  toe  of  side  walls 

by 80 

For  the  efTective  depth  of  modem  ships  the  following 
reductions  will  have  to  be  made  from  the  depth  of  water 
t  centre  of  sill,  owing  to  the  curve  of  the  invert : — 
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Ft.  In. 
For  ships  of  35  feet  beam         -        -        -    1    6 
For  ships  of  40  feet  beam         -        -        -    2    6 
For  ships  of  45  feet  beam         -        -        -40 
Quay  above  Trinity  high  water        -        -    4    0 
Water  level  is  not  rafsed  by  pumping. 
Side  walls  plumb. 
Invert  curved. 

Thb  Albion  Dock. 

A.  R.  P. 
Area 11    2  22} 

Ft  In. 
Width 300    0 

Depth  of  water  at  Trinity  high  water  -      27    0 
Depth  of  water  at  high  water  ordinary 
neap  tides  ------230 

Quay  level  above  Trinity  high  water    •        4    6 
Water  level  is  not  raised  by  pumping. 


D. 
contiBnei» 


Passage  fbom  thb  Albion  Dock  to  ths  Canada  Dock. 

Cross  Sectioo. 


Mo    PUMFiNG 


»*t  I. 


A  road  bridge  croeses  this  passage. 

Ft.  In. 

Width  at  coping 50    0 

Width   at  invert 46    0 

Depth   of  water  <at  centre  at  Trinity 
•high   water 87    0 

Depth  of  water  at  centre  at  high  nvater 
ordinaiy  neap  tides    -       -       -       -    23    0 

Depth  of  water  less  at  toe  of  side  walls 
by 3    0 

For  the  effective  depth  for  modem  ships  a  reduction  of 
2ft.  will  have  to  be  made  from  the  depth  of  water  at 
centre  of  eill  owing  to  the  curve  of  the  invert. 


Quay  aibove  Trinity  high  water     «^ 
Water  level  is  not  raised  by  pumping. 
Side  walls  curved. 
Invert  curved. 


Ft.  £[i. 
5    0 


The  Canada  Dock. 

A.  R.  P. 
Area  -       -        •    06    5    8| 

Ft  In. 
Width 460    0 

Depth  of  water  at  Trinity,  high  water  -    27    0 
Depth  of  water  at  high  water  ctdiiiazy 

neap  tides  •  -  --  -  -^SSO 
Quay  level  aflbore  Trinity  high  w«t«r  -  5  9 
Water  level  is  not  raised  by  pumping. 


Passage  fbou  the  Canada  Dock  to  tb9  New  Gbbenlanb  Dock. 


Cross  Section. 
M. 60.    O        


Tjrrrrrr^ 


■^V 


N. 


W. 


Q.  Y\      S--         *>"' 


-^^ 


H. 


~T — 


I 


« 

o 

•     • 

N 
N 


\/ifO    Fi/MPiHG. 


V////7//^^^^, 


'^////^^/^^^A/////^^/^j 


A  new  road  bridge  crosses  thi«  pa«aage. 

Ft.  In. 

Wida  at  coping 60    0 

Width  at  invert 67    0 

Depth  d  water  at  centre   at  Trinity 

high  water 27    0 

5823 


Depth  of  iw«ter  at  centre  at  high  water    Ft.  In. 

oniinary  neap  ladee  -       •       •       •    23    0 
Depth  of  water  at  toe  of  side  walla       -    87    0 
Quay  «ibove  Trinilty  high  water    -       •50 
Water  level  not  raised  hj  pumping. 
Side  walls  battered. 
Invert  flat. 

Z  2 
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Appraiiix, 
eoj^tinvecU 


PaBSAOE     FBOIC    THX     SUBBST     BUDT     TO     TED  IbLAITD   DOGK. 

Cross  Section. 
^ 50'.  O^ ^ 


pp/f/^j/ 


I 

I 


H.        W. 


^Hfr 


JU 


»-r^- 


I 


J4. 


vr. 


o. 


I 


^'  V^>  v^ 


I 
4 


N 

I 
I 


%r. 


'y7rrrrrrT77T7 


One  pair  of  gates. 

IH^.  In. 

Width  at  coping 60    0 

Width  ait  invert 60    0 

Beptii  of  "water  at  oentfare   »^    Trinity 

hiigh  'water  .        >        -  -        -    25    0 

Depth  d  water  «b  centre  ait  high  iw«ter 

ordinary  neap  tddes  -  -       -    21    0 

Depth  of  water  leea  at  toe  of  side  w«Ua 

by 8     6 

For  the  effective  depth  for  modem  ehipe  the  following 
reductions  will  have  to  be  made  Irom  the  depth  of  water 
at  centre  of  sill  owing  to  the  curve  of  the  invert : — 

Pfc.In. 
For  ohips  of  36tft.  tbeam  -  -    2    0 

For  ships  of  40l6t  beam  -  -    3    0 

For  ships  of  45ft  beam  -  -    4    6 

Quay  above  fDranity  hagh  water  -    4    0 

Water  leyel  is  not  raised  by  pumping. 
Side  walls  plumb. 
Invert  curved. 


i^Ma 


The  Island  Dock. 

A.  R.  P. 
.-.-'.  -       -    3    2    2{ 

Ft.  In. 
Width 166    0 

Depth  of  water  at  Trinity  high  water     -    21    0 


Ft  In. 
Depth  of  'water  aib  (high  "water  ordinary 

neap  tides  -       -  -       -        -17    0 

Water  level  is  not  Tsised  by  pumping. 
Quay  level  above  Trinity  hi^  watinr    -     4    6 

Tsm  Stavb  Dock. 

Am      R.      JP* 

Area 4    3  30 

Ft  In. 

Width 200    0 

Depth  of  water  at  Trinily  hagfi  w«vter    -    10    0 
Depth  of  wttter  €ut  high  water  ordinary 

neap  tides 160 

Water  level  is  (not  i«ised  by  pumping. 

Quay  level  aboTe  Tsinity  hig^  water      -    4    6 

Ites  BuBSXi.  Dock. 

A.  R.  P. 
Area 13    3  8^ 

Ft.  In. 

Width 266  0 

Depth  of  water  at  Trinity  high  water  -    19  0 
Depth  of  water  at  high  water  ordinary 

neap  tides -16  0 

Water  level  is  not  raised  by  pampmg. 

Quay  level  above  Trinity  hi^  water  -      4  6  < 


Nbw  Pabsaqb  fbom  thb  Russii.  Dock  to  thb  Kbw  Gbbxnland  Docoe. 

Cross  Section. 


*■/ 


SCO ^^.  .  ^ 


\ 


2eL 


»'«.  *' — =:- 


'o^' 


> 

/ 
/■- 

\ 


? 


W.*^ 


y/f/9»  " 


%v^ o^L 


f 


AfO   PifMPiNc 


> « y 


f 


A  new  road  bridge  psffses  over  this  passage. 

Ft.  In. 

Width    at  coping 60    0 

Width  at  invert 60    0 

Depth  of  water  at  centre  at  Trinity  high 

water 220 

Depth  of  water  at  centre  at  high  water 
ordinary  neap  tides       -        -        -        •    18    0 


Depth  of  water  at  toe  of  ttde  waUs 
Quay  above  Trinity  hdgh  water     - 
Water  level  is  not  raised  by  pumping. 
Side  walls  plumb. 
Invert  flat 


Ft  In. 

22  0 

5  0 


Passage  from  the  Canada  Dock  to  the  Canada  Pond. 

» 

Cross  Section. 
I-  _  £.  -    -    85'.  O**  IT •! 


""///J 


No  FuMFmc, 


A  road  bridge  passes  over  this  passage. 
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Fb.Ixu 

Wddtli  at  oopm^ 36    0 

Wddtih  «t  dnrert 33    0 

Depth  of  irsteir  at  centra  at   Trinity 

Mffii  (wiater 10    0 

Deptii  of  'water  at  centre  at  hi^  water 

or^nary  neap  tidee    -       -        -       -    &    0 
Depth  of'water  lese  at  toe  of  eide  walle 

by -        -    1    6 

Waiter  lerel  ie  not  -nueed-  'by  pumpuif;. 

Quay  aboye  IVmi^  high  water      -        -      5    0 

Side  walls  battered. 

lEnrert  flat,  but  ramped  at  too  of  side  walle. 

Thi  Canada  Pond. 

A.  R.  P. 
Area  ...        -        r        -    6    1    Hi 

"Ft.  JSL 

Depth  of  water  in  barge  ch>aimol    at 

Trinity  high  water    -  -        -        -      9    0 

Depth  elsewhere     -        -  -        aJbout    7  .0. 

D^th  of   waiter    leee  •  at  hdgh   water 

ordinary  neap  tides  by  -                -      4'   0 

Pabsaob  tsox  tbb  Canada  Pond  to  the  Quxbbc  POmd 

Cross  Section. 
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Ft.  In. 
36  0 
36    0 

0 

0 


10 
6 

1 

5 


6 
0 


Width  at  copiaig 

Width  at  toe  of  side  walla    - 

Depth  of  water  at  centre  of  Trinity  high 

water 

Depth  of  water  at  centre  at  high  water 

ordinary  neap  tides  -        -        - 
Depth  of  water  lesB  at  toe  of  side  walls 

by  

Quay  above  Trinity  high  ^ater    - 
Side  wails  plnmb. 
Torert  none. 

Thr  QiTZfjEC  Pond. 

This  pond  is  cMeAy  fed  from  the  Guiada  Pond. 

A.  IL  P. 

Area 10    1    24i 

Depth  of  water   in   barge  channel  at 

Trinity  high  water      -        -        -        -    9    0 
Depth  elsewhere       -        -        -      »bout      7    0 
Depth    of   water   less    at    high   water 
ordinary  neap  tides  by      -        -       -      4    0 

Pabsagk  i^on  THZ  Quebec  Pond  to  the  Centbs  Pond. 

Cross  Section. 
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A  road  bridge  passes  over  this  passage. 

This  passage  ilB  but  little  used,  being  too  small. 

Ft.  In. 

Width  at  coping  -        -        -        -*   31  '  6 

Width  at  invert  -        -        -        -        -    30    0 
Depth  of  water  a^   centre   at  Trinity 

high  water  -        -        -        -        -      7    0 

Depth  of  water  at  centre  at  high  water 

ordinary  neap  tides  -        -        -        -      3    0 
Depth  of  water  at  toe  of  side  walls        -    Nil. 
Quay  above  Trinity  high  warter  -        -     vii    0 
Side  walls  plumb  with  a    projectior 

above  water  level. 
Invert  curved. 


The  Csntbb  Pond. 

This  pond  is  chiefly  fed  from  the  Russia  Dock. 

A.  &  P. 
Area  11    2    37^ 

Ft.  In. 
Depth  of  water  in  barge   ehannel  aib 

Trinity  high  wtater  -  .  -  -  9  0 
Dep</h  elsewhere  ...  about  7  0 
Depth   of   water   less   at  high    water 

ordinary  neap  tides  by      -       •       -40 

Pabsaob  f&om  the  Qbntbe  Pond  to  the  Russia  Dock. 

Cross  Section. 
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A  road  bridge  passes  over  this  passage. 


Ft.  In. 

Width  at  coping 32    0 

Widfth  at  invert 30    0 

Depldi  of  water  at  centre  at  Trinity  high 

water --00 

Depthjsf  water  at  centre  at  high  water 

ordinary  neap  tides  -        -        -        -      6    0 
Depth  of  wafcer  leas  at  toe  of  side  walls  by  1    0 
Quay  above  Trinity  high  water    -        -      4    6 
Side  walls  battered. 
Invert  flat,  but  ramped  at  toe  of  aide  walla 

Passaqe  f&om  the  Stave  Doge  tq  the  Latender  Pobd. 

Cross  Section. 
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Two  pair  of  gates. 
A  road  bridge  passes  over  this  passage. 


/^¥€mT  0r  FA9»AQtL 


Pt.  In. 
Width  at  oapiffg  -        -        -        -    :  :-    34  '  0. 

Width  at  invert 31    0 

Depth  of  water  at  centre  at  Trinity  high 

wwbeir -    18    6 

Depth  of  water  at  centre  at  high  water 

ordinary  neap  tides  -        - .      -  -      -    14    6 
Depth  of  water  less  ftt  toe  of  side  walls  by      10 
Quay  Above  Trinity  •high  water     -        -   4    0 
Water  levelt  ie  not  raised  by  pomping. 
Side  walls  xNurt  curved,  part  plumb.  ' 
Invert  part  curved,  part 'flat. 

»  -    . 

The  Lavendee  Pond. 

A.  R  P. 

Area  of  the  Lavender  ship  channel    3    1    13^ 
Area  of  shallow'^witfldr    -       -       -    17    1    24^ 

Depth  of  wttter  in  ^ip  channel : — 

Pt.  In. 
-    10    0 
about     7    0 


At  Trinity  high  water  - 
Depth  elsewhere     .... 
Deptn  of  water  less : — 
At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides  by  *      4    0 
Width  of  ship  channel  -        -        -        -  100    0 
Water  level  is  not  raised  by  pumping. 

The  Globe  Pond. 

A.  R.  P. 
Area 616 

Pt.  In. 
Depth  of  wwter  at  Trinity  high  water, 

about   ------  50 
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The  Aoorn  Pond. 
The  Iiayender  ship  chAiuie^  runs  up  to  the  west  idde  of  this  pond. 


Area  without  ship  channel 


Depth  of  shallow  water  at  Trinity  high  waiter,  «bout 


A.  R.  P. 

*  U    3    3^ 

Ft  Is. 

•  .    7    0 


Pabsaox  raoic  the  Shif  Ohakxel  Aoorn  Pond  to  the  Ladt  Docs. 

Cross  Section. 


^0 
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^/^  ^^^r//^y^/f^/^//^^'^/r 


^O    FuMPiN^ 


Ft.  la. 

WMth  .at  oorpang 40    0 

Wld/th  «t  toe  of  «ide  walls  -        -        -    36    6 
Depth  of  water  at  centre  at  Trinity  high 

waiter 19    0 

Depth  of  wttter  alt  centre  «t  high  wviter 

orJinary  neap  tides  -        -        -        -    16    0 
Deptii  of  water  less  at  toe  of  «ide  walls  by  3    0 
Quay  sibove  Trinify  high  wiater  -        -      4    0 
Water  leivel  »  not  raised  by  pmnping. 
Side  walls  battored. 
Invert  nona. 


The  Ladt  Dock. 


Area 


A«   A.  PI- 

•    8    2    26 


Ft.  In.. 
Width 460a 

Depth,  of  water  alt  Trini)ty  high  water  -    19    0 
Depth  of  water  at  higb  wat^  ordinary 

neap  tides 18<f 

Water  level  is  not  naised  by  jpuonping. 
Quay  albove  TrinPty  high  waiter,  front 

4  feet  to 16 


Passaqe  from  the  Ladt  Dock  to  the  Norwat  Dock. 


Cross  Section. 
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A  public  road  bridge  passes  over  Una  passagei 

Ft.  In. 
Wi<}th  at  coping  -       -       -       -       -    36    6 

Width  at  invert 36    6 

Depth  of  water  at  centre  «t  Trinity  higfi 

water  -       -        -       -  -18    6 

Deplth  of  water  at  oentre  at  high  water 

ordinary  neap  tides  •       -       -       •    14    6 
Dep&cfwWtertelMiattoeoflndowafUAby     4    6 
Water  level  is  nob  nised  by  pumping. 
QtMvy  «bove  Tidnity  liigh  water  -       •      1    6 
Side  walls  plnmlbb 
Iivrert  corvad. 


AfO    PUM^iNC 


The  Norwat  Dock. 

A.  R.  P. 
Area 3    2    374 

Ft.  In. 

Wddth 260    0 

Depth  of  wwtor  at  Trinity  high  water  -  19  0 
Depi^  of  water  at  high  water  ordinary 

n0»p  tides 15    0 

Quay  Above  iMnity  high  water  from 

lit  6in.  to 6    0 

Water  level  is  not  raised  by  pumping. 


Passaoe  »rom  the  Norwat  Dock  to  the  New  Grsbnulnd  Dock.-- Cross  Ssction. 
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Ft.  In. 
44    6 


Width  at  caping 

Width  aitt\K)eoi  eide  walls  -        -        -    43 
Dep1;h  of  w»ter  at  centre  at  Trinity  high 

waiter 19 

Depth  of  water  at  centre  at  high  w(a4;er 

ordinary  neap  tides  -        -        -        -    15 
Bepth  of  wiater  lees  a(t  toe  of  side  walla  by      3 
Quay  above  Trinity  high  water  -        -      5 
Water  level  is  not  raised  by  pumping. 
Side  walla  battered. 
Invert  none. 


0 
0 

0 


The  Lavender  Lock  entrance  ie  sitnated  dm.  3f.  Tchs. 
below  London  Bridge,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Hirer 
Thame& 

The  depth  of  water  at  the  centre  of  the  River  Thames 
opposite  thfs  entrance  is  : — 


Ft.  In, 
At  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides  - 
At  Trinity  high  water  .        .        -        • 
At  high  waiter  ordinary  neap  tides      - 
At  low  water  ordlntary  nea|>  tides  - 
At  low  water  ordiniary  spring  itides      - 

Depl^  of  Thames  Obnfiervancy  proposed  channel:  — 

Ft.  In. 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tidee       -    18    0 

The  depth  of  water  over  the  Black  wall  Tunnel,  which 
passes  under  the  bed  of  the  river  furiiher  down,  is  at 
tow  water  ordinary  spring  tides  17  feet,  leaving  a 
depth  of  material  above  the  extrados  of  the  arch  of  the 
tunnel  of  about  14' feet  8  inches.  I^e  Thames  Con- 
servancy proposed  channel  only  lessens  this  by  one 
foot. 


Appsndix. 
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1 1 

35 

4 

D. 

31 

4 

continaed. 

17 

4 

14 

0 

The  La-yendeb  Lock  Entbancb. — Cross  Section. 
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T. 
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U.    W.   Q.  i    M.     T. 


No  Pumping. 


Ft.  In. 

0 
0 


Length  between  omter  <and  inner  gates   320 
Dednot  lor  swimg  of  gates,  ete.      »    eory    16 

Width  at  coping 34  0 

Width  tat  invert 32  0 

Depth  of  waiter  on  centre  of  sflls :  — 

At  hig'h  water  ordhiairy  spring  tides  -    19  5 

At  Trinity  high  water  -        -        -        -    16  5 

At  high  water  ordinary  neap  tides      -    14  6 

At  low  water  ordinary  neap  mes  -        -      0  5 
At  low  water  ordinfeuiy  8prin<g  tides,  minus  2  11 

Depth  of  ThlBones  Oonservancy  proposed  channel : 

Ft.Li. 
Ait  low  water  ocdinaiy  sprmg  tides       -    16    0 
Depth  of  water  same  at  toe  of  side  walls. 
Water  level  is  nbt  mised  by  pumping. 
Quay  above  Trinity  high  water  -        -      4    0 
Side  walls  cnfred. 
Invert  flat. 


The  New  Greenland  Lock  embranoe  ts  situated 
3m.  3f.  2ohs.  below  Ixnidon  Biridge,  on  the  eooth  aide 
of  the  Hiver  Thames. 

l%e  depth  of  water  at  the  centre  of  the  Biver  Thames 
opposite  this  entnunce  is : — 

At  hi^h  water  ordinary  spring  tides 
At  Trinity  high  water  -        -        - 
At  high  wteter  ordinary  neap  tides 
At  low  water  oxdinaiy  neap  IMes  - 
At  low  water  ordintoy  epnng  tides 

I>ept&  of  Thames  Conservancy  proposed  channel : — 

Ft.1h. 

At  Ibw  water  ordinary  spring  tides      -    18    0 

The  depth  of  water  over  the  Blackni^all  Tunnel,  which 
passes  under  the  bed  of  the  river  (farther  down,  is 
at  low  water  ordinary  apring  tfideb  17  feet,  leaving 
a  depth  of  material  above  i^  exti«doe  of  the  arch  of 
4zhe  tunnel  of  abou/t  14  feet  8  inchesi  The  Thames  Con- 
servancy proposed  channel  only  lessens  this  by  one  fool 


Ft. 

In. 

30 

4 

38 

4 

34 

4 

20 

4 

17 

0 

Thb  Nbw  Greenland  Lock  ENTRANCB—Cross  Section. 


'JHtT99 


f 
y    No   PyMf^iNG^ 


Pt.  In. 

Length  between  outer  and  inuer  gates    5S0  0 
Divided  by  middle  gates  into  180  feet 

and     -....••  370  0 

Deduct  for  swing  of  gates,  etc      -  say    20  0 

Width  «t  coiniig    -       -       -       .       -    80  0 

WSdth  at  invert 80  0 

Depth  of  water  at  centre  of  sills  : — 

At  high  jrater  orduMny  spring  tides    •    36  3 

At  Trinify  hi^  water  -  •       •    35  3 

At  3dgh  water  ordinary  neap  4£de6-       •    21  3 


Ft.  In. 

At  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides         •    17    3 
At  low  water  ordinarj  spring  tides      *    13  U 

Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  proposed  channel  v 

Ft.  In 
At  low  waiter  ordinary  sjMing  tides  •  18  0 
Depth  of  water  less  at  toe  of  mde  walls-  5  3 
Quay  above  l>inity  high  water  •  *  5  6 
Walter  level  is  not  raised  by  pumping. 
Side  walls  plumb. 
Invert  curved. 
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N7iW  G&iBiOiAin)  Dock. 

A.  R.P. 

-    22    1    2 

Ft.   In. 

Width    .  -       -    370  ifeet  and  450    0 

Deptli  of  wftter  at  Trinity  !high  water  -      31    6 


Area  when  completed 


Ft.  In. 

i)eptli  of  water  at  high  water  ordinary 
neap  tidee 27    6 

Quay  flIboYe  Trinity  hig^  water  (average)      4    6 

Water  level  ?jb  not  raised  by  pumping. 


Canal  Lock. — Croes  Section. 


;^-_2i'.6'__ 
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i. 
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in  CAMAL^ 


f 


No  P^M^iM^. 


^^'^^^^r^^XrrrrP^^^ 


Ft.  In. 
Length  between  outer  and  inner  gates     150    0 
Deduct  for  swing  of  gates,  etc.      say        5    0 
Width  *t  copii^  -        -  -      21    6 

Width  at  invert    -----      21    6 

Depth  of  water  on  centre  of  outer  sill : — 
At  Trinity  high  water  -        -        -        -      12    3 

Depth  of  water  on  inner  sill : — 
Below  canal  level         -        -        -       -       9    3 
Depth  of  water  less  at  toe  of  side  walls 

by -        -        2    0 

Level  of  canal    water   below    Trinity 

high  water 3    0 

Quay  abore  Trinity  high  water  -        -       5    0 
Side  walls  plumb. 
Invert  curved. 
The  south  entrance  lock  is  situated  3m.  4f.   2eh8. 
below  London  Bridge  on  the  south  side  of  the  Biver 
Thames. 


The  depth  df  water  at  the  centre  of  the  Biver  Thames 
opposite  this  entrance  is :  — 

Ft.  In. 

At  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides  -  33  4 

At  TMnity  high  water          -        -  -  32  4 

At  hig^  water  ordinary  neap  tides  -  28  4 

At  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides  -  14  4 

At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides  -  11  0 

Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  proposed  channel :  — 

Ft-  In. 
At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides      -    18    0 

The  depth  of  water  over  the  Blackwall  Tunnel,  which 
passes  under  the  bed  of  the  river  further  down,  is  at 
low  water  ordinary  spring  tides  17  feet,  leaving  a  depth 
of  material  above  the  extrados  of  the  arch  of  the  turnel 
of  about  14  feet  8  Inches.  The  Thames  Conservancy 
proposed  channel  only  lessens  this  by  one  foot. 


Thb  SotTTH  Emtbahcdb  IjOck. — Cross  Section. 
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Quay  above  Trinity  high  water    - 
Water  level  is  not  raised  by  pumping. 
Side  walls  curved. 
Invert  part  curved,  part  flat. 

The  Soxtth  Dock. 


Area 


Ft.  In 

Length  between  outer  and  inner  gates  -  220    0 

Deduct  for  swing  of  gates,  etc.         say 

Width  at  coping     ----- 

Width  at  invert     -        -        - 
Depth  of  water  at  centre  of  sills :  — 

At  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides 

At  Trinity  high  water 

At  high  water  ordinary  neap  Mdes 

At  low  water  ordinary  neap  tides  - 

At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides 
Depth  of  Thames  Conservancy  proposed  channels  ;— 

Ft.  In 

At  low  water  ordinary  spring  tides      -    18    0 

Depth  of  water  less  at  toe  at  side  walls 
by 10 

Passage  trom  the  South  Dock  to  the  New  Qrebnlani)  Dock.  — CVcsa  Sectit)n 
^ 4-6     O        J 


Ft.  In 
4    0 


Width      .-.--. 
Depth  of  water  at  Trinity  high  water 
Depth  of  water  at  high  water  ordinary 

neap   tides  -        .        -        - 

Quay  above  Trinity  high  water 
Water  level  is  not  raised  by  pumping. 
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Width  at  coping  -  ,  -  -  - 
Width  At  invert  -  -  -  -  - 
Depth  of  water  at  centre  at  Trinity  high 

water  .--.-- 

Depth  of  water  at  centre  at  high  water 

ordinary  neap  tides    - 
Depth  of  water  less  at  toe  of  side  walls 

by 


Ft.   In. 
48    0 
42    0 

25    0 


.    21    0 


exception  of  that  between  Lady  Dock  and  the  Norway 
Dock;  but  all  the  lifting  bridges  are  worked  by  hand. 

Railwats. 

There  is  railway  accees  only  to  the  Sonth  Dock  in 
connection  with  the  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
Bail  way  (Deptford  branch). 


1 
4 


0 
0 


Quay  above  Trinity  high  water  - 
Water  level  is  not  raised  by  pumping. 
Side  walls  curved. 
Invert  part  curved,  part  flat. 

Note. — ^In  the  foregoing  particulars  the  new  works 
in  course  of  construction  nave  been  dealt  with  as  if 
they  were  completed. 

PUMTING. 

The  level  of  the  water  in  tliese  docks  depends  on  the 
tide  of  the  day,  as  a  level  has  to  be  maintained 
throughout  in  order  to  deal  with  the  traffic.  There  is 
no  provision  for  raising  the  water  level  by  pumping  or 
otherwise. 

Power. 

Chiefly  hydraulic. 

There  are  16  hydraulic  cranes. 

There  are  2  steam  cranes. 

There  are  19  hand  cranes. 

Some  of  the  warehouses  have  band  machinery  for  the 
distribution  of  grain. 

The  gates  at  the  Surrey  Lock  South  Lock  are  worked 
by  chains  by  hydraulic  power,  those  at  the  Lavender 
Lock  by  hand. 

The  gates  at  the  New  Oreenland  Lock  will  be  worked 
by  hydraulic  rams. 

The  swing  bridges  have  hydraulic  power,  with  th^ 


About  eight  miles. 


Roads. 


Genebal. 


AooBN  Yard. 

Cross  Section  at  the  Lady  Dock. 


-r"     OOCK 


Cross  Section  at  the  Acorn  Pond. 


S  M  e  o 


DOCK 


Sheds  Nos.  1  to  6,  one  story  buildings,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  timber,  with  roadway  throogh 


MLtre. 


Baltio  Yard. 
Cross  Section  at  the  Island  Dock. 


r 


SNeo 


IT 


7 


TTfTrt 


>  if  ri  i//  ^  ff/t/f. 


J-5'oV- 


I 


DOCfC 


Sheds  A.  to  L,  one  story  buildings,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  timk^r.    Hand   overhead  travel]^}! 
deals  with  heavy  timber. 
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These,  docks  are  almost  entirely  given  over  to  the 
grain  and  timber  trade. 

B.— THE  SURREY  COMMERCIAL  DOCKS. 

Warehouses  ani»  Transit  Sheds. 

There  is  a  storage  capacity  in  the  grain  warehouse*  .^ 
estimated  at  271,000  quarters. 

There  is  a  storage  capacity  in  the  timber  sheds  esti- 
mated at  61,501  Petersburgh  standards,  or  5,647,665 
cubic  feet,  besides  a  very  large  extent  of  open  stacking 
ground. 

The  floor  area  of  the  warehouses  and  sheds  is  esti- 
mated at  3,000,000  square  feet. 

The  sheds  have  mostly  brick  side  walls,  iron  columns. . 
from  20  to  25  feet  in  height,  and  wooden  roofs. 

The  dock  walls  in  the  older  portion  consist  of  open 
timber  wharfing,  close  timber  wharfing,  or  concrete 
walls  founded  on  close  timber  wharfing  cut  down  to 
below  water  level. 

The  new  dock  walls  are  of  concrete>  the  upper  por- 
tion  being  faced  with  blue  bricks. 

The  timber  ponds  have  slopes,  some  of  which  are 
pitched  with  stone,  but  mostly  unprotected. 
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<yT7 


CAXikDA  Takd  Nohth. 
Cross  Section  at  the  Canada  Dock. 
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DOCK 


I 

Sheds  No«.  1  to  7,  one  story  buildings,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  timber. 


••       » 


Canada  Taed  South. 
Sheds  A.  to  G.,   one  story   buildings,    occupied    by  the  Dock  Company  for  timber. 

Centre  Yard  North. 
Cross  Section  it  the  x\lbion  Dock. 
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DOCK 


'"Sheds 'Nos.  1  to  7,  one  story  buildings,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  timber. 


I       • 


Centre  Yard  South. 
Sheds  Nob.  8  to  14,  one  story  buildings,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  timber. 

CosofERCiAL  Yard. 
Cross  Section  at  the  Greenland  Dock. 
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Waivbonses  Nos.  1  to  6,  one  and  two  story  brick  buildings  with  iron  and  zinc  roofs,  oocnpied  l^  the 
Dv>ck  Oompany  for  timber. 
•  Not.  .1,  %  4«  5,  and    6  have    steam   traTeilers    for  handling  heavy  timbers. 

Island  Yard. 
Cross  Section  at  the  Island  Dock. 
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Sheds  No*.  I A  to  If,  one  atoiy  buildings  occupied  by  the  Dock  Compery  for  timber. 
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Cross  Section  at  the  Island  Dock. 
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Sheds  Nob.  2  to  31,  one  siorj  huildings,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Ck)mpan7  for  timber* 


Cross  Section  at  the  Stave  Dock. 


SHED    M?  4- 


'      I    CQAi,    JITTy 


I 


^^      ^ 


DOCK 


Lavsndsb  Yabd. 
Cross  Section  at  the  Lavender  Pond. 
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Sheds  Noi.  1  to  6,  one  story  buildings,  occupied  bythe  Dock  Company  for  timber. 


Cross  Section  at  the  Lavender  Pond. 
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Sheds  Nos.   7  to  13,  one  story  buildings,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  timbea. 


LOWXB  QlTSBXC  YABIh 

Cross  Section  at  the  Island  Dock. 
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Cross  Section  at  the  Kussia  Dock. 
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Siieds  Nos.  1  to  10,  one  siorj  buildings,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  timber. 

Ufpeb  Qttebec  YjlBD. 

Sliedd  A  to  K,  one  story  buildings,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  timber. 
Sheds  L  to  S,  one  story  buildings,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  timber. 

'Railway  Yjlbd. 
Sheds  Nos.  5  to  25,  one  atory  buildings,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Cojnpany  for  timber. 

Cross  Section  at  the  Surrey  Canal. 
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Sheds  A.  to  M.,  one  atory  buildings,    occupied   by  the  Dock  Company  for  timber. 

lElussiA  Yabd  Noeth. 
Slieds  A.  to  K,  one  story  brick  buildings,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  timber. 

Cross  Section  at  the  Acorn  Pond. 
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Slieds  L.  to  S.,  one  story  buildings,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  timber.    A  roadway  runs  through 
this  shed. 

Russia  Tam)  South. 

Slieds  Nos.  1  to  7,  one  story  buildings,  occupied  by  the   Dock   Company   for    timber.      A    roadway    runs 
through  these  sheds. 

Cross  Section  at  the  Russia  Dock. 


Sheds  Nos.  8  to  IS,  cue  story  buildings,  occupied  by  the   Dock   Company   for   timber. 

r*.irough  these  buildings. 


A    roadway    runs 
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Cross  Section  at  the  Lady  Dock. 
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DOCK 


Stavi  Tjled.. 
Cross  Section  at  the  Stave  Dock. 
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Sheds  Nos.  1  to  11,  one  story  buildings,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  timber. 

Swedish  Yakd. 

Gantry  Sheds    one  story  buildings,  occupied  by  tht  Dock  Company  for  timber.     Steam  overhead  travellers 
deal  with  the  heavy  stuff. 

Shed,  a  one  story  wooden  building,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  timber. 

■ 

Baltic  Gantey. 

Uncovered  Sheds,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  timber.     Hydraulic  overhead  travellers  deal   with  the 
heavy  stuff. 

The  New  Gbeenlaih)  Dock. 
North  Side. 


( 'ross  Section  at  tlie  Greenland  Dock. 
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Cross.Section  at  the  Norway  Dock. 
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Tub  South  Docs. 
North  Side. 

Warehouse  No.  2,  a  six  story  brick  building,  lilted  with  band  machinery  for  the  distribution  of  grain,  occu- 
pied by  the  Dock  Company. 

Cross  Section  at  the  South  Dock. 


•2h, 


'•<-.' 


Wardiouse  No.  15,  a  three  story  brick   building    at  back  of  warehouse  No.  2,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Companj- 
for  grain. 

Cross  Section  at  the  New  Greenland  Dock. 
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Warehouse  No.  7,  a  seven  story  brick  building,  fitted 
with  band  machinery  for  the  distribution  of  grain,  occu- 
pied by  the  Dock  Company. 


A  two  story  iron  shed  for  general  cargo 
erected  at  back  of  Warehouse  No.  7,  next 
Greenland  Dock,  and  will  have  four  portable 
cranes  on  the  quay  for  discharging  vessels,  and 
hydraulic  cranes  in  the  shed  itself  for  making 
to  vans. 


is   being 

the  New 

hydraulic 

four  fixed 

deliveries 


Warehouse  F,  a  four  story  brick  building  and  base- 
ment, occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  grain. 

Warehouse  G,  a  one  story  iron  building,  occupied  by 
the  Dock  Company  for  general  goods. 

South  Side. 

Warehouse  No.  1,  a  five  story  and  basement  brick 
building,  occupied  by  the  Dock  Company  for  grain. 
This  warehouse  is  connected  by  band  machinery  with 
warehouse  No.  3. 


Cross  Section. 


WARftHPUSE       N*  '  i 


DOCK 


ft/.S&M&NT 


i 


Warehouse  No.  3,  a  two  story  brick  building,  fitted  with  band   machinery  for    the   diatribution    of  grain,, 
occupied  by  the  Dock  Company. 

VjLrLTS. 

None. 

From  the  foregoing  Cross  Suctions,  the  position  of  the  warehouses  and  sheds  relatively  to  the  quays  can  be  seen. 
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C— THE  SURREY  COMMERCIAL  BOCKS. 

Stats  of  Repairs. 
The  whole  of  the  proj>erty  seems  well  maintained. 

The  Gitind  Surrey  Entrance  Lock. 


I   Walls  fair. 
-Gates  fair. 


WaUs  fair. 


The  Surrey  Basin. 


Passage  from  the  Surrey  Basin  to  the  Albert  Dock. 


Walls  fair. 
"Gates  fair. 


Walls  fair. 
Wharfing  fair. 


The  Albion  Bock. 


Passage  from  the  Albert  Docks  to  the  Canada  Dock. 


Walls  fair. 

Walls  fair. 
Whar6ng  fair. 


The  Canada  Dock. 


Passu <ie  from  the  Canada  Dock  to  the  New  Greenland 

Dock. 

Walls  feir. 

Passage  from  the  Surrey  Basin  to  the  Island  Docks. 

Walls  fair, 
dates  fair. 

Wharfing  fair. 

Wharfing  fair. 

Wharfing  fair. 


The  Island  Docks. 


The  Stave  Dock. 


The  Russia  Dock. 


New  Passage  from  the  Russia  Dock  to  the  New  Green- 
land Dock. 
Walls  good. 
Crates  good. 

Passage  from  the  Canada  Dock  to  the  Canada  Pond. 

Walls  fair. 

The  Canada  Pond. 
Slopes  fair. 


continued. 


Passajre  from  tlie  Canada  Pond  to  the  Quebec  Pond.         Appendix. 
Walls  fail.  *  "p^ 

The  Quebec  Pond. 
Slopes  fair. 

Passage  from  the  Quebec  Pond  to  the  Centre  Pond. 


Walls  fair. 


Slopes  fair. 


The  Centre  Pond. 


I*assage  from  the  Centre  Pond  to  the  Russia  Dock. 
WaUs  fair. 

Passage  from  the  Stave  Dock  to  the  Lavender  Pond. 

Walls  fair. 
Gates  fair. 


Slopes  fair. 
Walls  good. 


The  Lavender  Pond. 


The  South  Dock. 


Passage  from  the  South  Dock  to  the  New  Greenland 

Dock. 
Walls  good. 

Good. 

Quays. 

Good. 

Roads. 

Fair. 

Machinery. 

Warehouses  and  Sheds. 

Sheds  good. 

Warehouses,  brick  good,  wooden  bad. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  obligatiou  to  the 
managers,  superintendents,  and  engineers,  of  Uie  Tarions 
docks,  for  the  readiness  and  courtesy  with  which  they 
have  furnished  me  with  any  information  asked  for. 

I  am,  my  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  0.  H.  Davhojt. 


APPENDIX    E. 


(See  paragraph  224  of  the  Report,) 


Correspondence  Relative  to  the  Expenditure  by  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board 

upon  New  Works  and  Improvements. 


Royal  Commission  on  the  Port  of  London, 

19,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W. 

March  9!0th,  1902. 
Sir, 

With  reference  to  the  evidence  given  by  you  in 
March  1901  before  this  Commission,  Lord  Eevelstoke 
desires  me  to  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough,  in 
order  to  supply  the  Commission  "svith  the  latest  figures, 
to  state : — 

1.  Tlie  total  capital  expenditure  by  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board  for  all  purposes 
since  its  constitution  in  1857  to  the  end  of  1901. 


2.  The  total  capital  expenditure  to  that  date  upon    Appendix. 

dredging  or  improving  the  harbour  bar.  — 

3.  The  average   annual    cost    out   of   revenue   of  E. 

current  dredging  of  the  docks  and  river  for 
the  ten  years  ending  31st  December,  1901. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Bernard  Holland. 

Secretary, 

The  General  Manager  and  Secretary, 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board. 
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Sir, 


Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board, 

General  Manager  and  Secretary's  Office, 
Liverpool,  April  \st,  1902. 


Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  ultimo,  request- 
ing to  be  furnished  with  certain  information  as  to  the 
capital  expenditure  of  this  Board,  etc,  1  beg  to  reply 
thereto  as  follows  :  — 

1.  The  total  capital  expenditure  by  this  Board,  for 

all  purposes,  under  their  borrowing  powers,  for 
the  44  years  commencing  the  lifith  of  June, 
1857,  and  ending  the  1st  of  July,  1901,  amounts 
to  £19,371,098,  exclusive  of  expenditure  for 
new  works  and  iiniu'ovements,  out  of  revenue. 

2.  The  total  cajntal  exi)enditure  to  the  1st  of  July, 

1901,  upon  dredgin<r  f>r  improving  the  harbour 
bar,  amounts  to  i43b,9.")0. 

This  expenditure  is  in  res|xict  of  the 
f)j)erations  which  are  l>cing  carried  out  to 
obtain  an  increased  dei)th  of  water  at  the 
Mersey  liar,  and  includes  the  cost  of  the 
vessels,  and  insurance  and  dejH-eciation. 

3.  The    average    annual    cost   out   of    revenue  of 

current  dredging  of  the  docks  and  river  for 
the  ten  years  ending  the  1st  of  July,  1901, 
amounts  to  £27,692. 

This  expenditure  is  on  account  of  dredging, 
scuttling,  sluicing,  etc. 

You  will  observe  that  the  information  is  given  up  to 
the  1st  of  July  last,  and  not  the  31st  of  December  last 
as  requested  in  your  letter,  the  former  being  the  date  on 
which  the  Board's  last  financial  year  expired. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Miles  Kirk  Burton. 

General  Manar/er  and  Secretmy. 

Bernard  Holland,  Escj., 

Secretary, 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Port  of  London, 
19,  Spring  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 


lloYAL  Commission  on  the  Port  of  London. 


Sir, 


19,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W. 

Apt-^il  Uh,  1902. 


I  am  obliged  for  the  information  given  in  your 
letter  of  the  1st  instant. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  also  state  the  amount  of  the 
total  expenditure  of  your  Board  out  of  revenue  on  new 
works  and  improvements  up  to  the  1st  July,  1901. 

It  would  be  useful  to  the  Commission  if  you  were  able 
to  infonn  them  how  much  of  the  total  sum  spent  by 
your  Board  upon  new  works  and  improvements,  whether 
out  of  revenue  or  out  of  borrowed  capital,  was  expended 
upon  the  docks,  and  how  much  upon  river  works. 

•   I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Bernard  Holland. 

Secretary. 

The  General  Manager  and  Secretary, 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Jioard,  Liverpool. 


Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board. 

General  Manager  and  Secretary's  Office, 
Liveri>ool,  Apiril  15^/i,  1902. 

Capital  Erpenditure^  etc. 


Sir, 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant, 
re<|uesting  to  be  furnished  with  certain  further  informa- 
tion hereon,  I  beg  to  reply  thereto  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  amoimt  of  the  total  expenditure  out  of 
revenue  on  new  works  and  improvements,  for 
the  44  years  commencing  25th  June,  1857,  to 
the  year  ending  1st  July,  1901,  may  approxi- 
mately be  taken  at  £2,2(X),a)0. 


2.  The  total  'sum  spent  by  the  Board  upon  new 
works  and  improvements  may  be  set  down  as- 
follows : — 


(a)  Capital  Expenditure  under 
Borrowing  Powers,  as  given  in 
jmragraph  No.  1  of  my  letter 
of  the  1st  instant       

(h)  Expenditure  out  of  Revenue 
as  above  mentioned 

Total        ...        •.. 


£19,871,598 

2,20O,()0O 

£21,571,598 


The  whole  of  this  amount  may  be  taken  as  ex])endi- 
ture  upon  docks,  and  the  sum  of  £438,950,  mentioned  in 
paragraph  No.  2  of  my  letter  of  the  Ist  instant,  as  being 
the  total  capital  ex])enditure  to  the  1st  of  July.  1901, 
upon  the  dredging  or  inii)roving  of  the  harbour  oar  as- 
the  only  amount  applicable  to  '*  river  works,"  if  by  that 
term  is  meant  works  carried  out  to  imi)rov€?the  navigable- 
channels  of  the  estuary  and  river. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Miles  Kirk  Bifrton. 

General  Managei'  and  Secretaty.. 

Bernard  Holland,  Es(i., 

Secretary, 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Port  of  London, 
19,  Spring  Ciardens,  London,  S.W. 


Royal  Commission  on  the  Port  of  London, 


19,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W., 


Sir, 


Ap7'il  2bth,  1902. 


It  appears  from  your  answers  given  in  evidence- 
to  the  Commission  (4623-30)  that  the  total  amount  ex- 
i)ended  uj>on  their  works  by  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board  to  the  1st  July,  1900,  was  £23,947,842 
of  which  £19,930,989  was  raised  under  borrowing  powers 
and  the  remaining  £4,016,853  was  derived  from  sinking 
fund  and  unappropriated  revenue. 

In  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant  you  state  that  the 
total  capital  expenditure  of  the  Board  for  all  pur])oseS' 
under  the  borrowing  powers  for  the  44  years  commencing 
25th  June,  1857,  and  ending  1st  July,  19C1,  amounts  to- 
£19,371,598,  a  sum  slightly  less  than  that  mentioned  by 
you  in  evidence.  In  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant  you 
give  the  total  expenditure  upon  new  works  and  im- 
l)rovementfi  as 

(a)  Capital  expenditure  and  Borrowing 

Powers,  as  given  in  paragiaph  1 

of  my  letter  of  the  1st  instant  ...    £19,371,598 

(b)  Expenditure    out    of    Revenue  as 

aoove  mentioned 2,200,000 


Total 


£21,571, '^98 


I  am  directed  to  inquire  whether  the  difference  be- 
tween the  £23,947,842  mentioned  by  you  in  answer  4628 
and  the  £21,571,598  mentioned  in  your  letter  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  monies  derived  from  sinking  fund  have 
been  invested  in  the  w^orks  to  the  extent  of  this 
difference.  The  Commissioners  wish  to  ascertain  the 
total  expsnditure  of  the  Board  to  the  1st  July,  1901 
upon  new  works  and  improvements  from  whatever 
source  the  funds  are  derivccl. 

The  Commission  would  also  be  much  obliged  if  you 
would  furnish  them  with  the  total  average  annual  cost 
upon  dredging  of  all  kinds  out  of  both  capital  and 
revenue  for  the  ten  years  ending  1st  July,  1901. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Bernard  Holland, 

ASecretart/, 

The  General  Manager  and  Secretary, 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  Livsrpool. 
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Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board, 

General  Manager  and  Secretary's  Office, 

Liverpool,  May  6/A,  1902. 
Capital  Exjienditurey  <fcc. 


Sib, 

Eeferringto  your  letter  of  the  25th  ultimo,  with  regard 
to  the  amounts  of  capital  expenditure,  etc.,  furnished 
to  you  in  my  letters  of  the  1st  £Lnd  15th  ultimo,  and  to 
my  answers  on  the  same  subject  given  in  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Fort  of  London  on  the 
25th  of  March,  1901, 1  beg  to  reply  as  follows,  viz  : — 

1.  The  amount   of   £23,947,842,  mentioned    in    the 
first  i)aragrM[)h  of  your  letter  of  the  25th  ultimo,  represents 
the  total  Capital'  Expenditure  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead   Dock  Estate  by  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board  and  their  predecesBtyi^s  under  Borrowing 
Powers,  exclusive  of  works  paid  out  of  revenue,  since 
the  first  Liverpool  Dock  Act  was  passed  in  1709,  to  the 
1st  July,  1900,  a  period  of  191  years,  and  this  expendi- 
ture was  provided  as  under — 
Loans    on    Bond, 
consideration  for 
Mersey  Dock  An- 
nuities and  Pro- 
missory Notes     -  £19,930,989 


Sinking  Fund 

Unappropriated 
Revenue,  etc. 


£3,165,280 


851,573 


4,016,853 


£23,947,842 


as  stated  in  the  Board's  printed  accounts  for  the  year 
ending  the  1st  of  July,  1900,  page  3. 

The  amount  referred  to  in  the  second  i)art  of  your 
letter,  viz: — £19,371,598,  represents  the  total  capital 
expenditure  by  tne  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board 
oruyj  under  Borrowing  Powers,  exclusive  of  Works  paid 
out  of  Revenue,  from  25th  June,  1857,  to  the  1st  of  July, 
1901,  a  period  of  44  years. 

It  will  be  seen  tnerefore,  that  (beyond  the  fact  that 
the  second  paragraph  deals  with  a  year  later  than  the 
first  paragraph),  the  difference  between  the  last  men- 
tiorea  amount  of  £19,371,598,  and  the  figures  givi-n  in 
evidence,  is  the  amount  expended  on  Dock  Works  from 
1709  to  1867,  that  is,  for  the  period  prior  to  the  formation 
of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board. 

If  the  Commissioners  wish-  to  ascertain  the  total 
expenditure  on  the  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  Dock 
Estate  since  the  constitution  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board,  ue,  from  25th  June,  1857  to  the  1st  of 


July.  1901,  upon  New  Works  and  Improvements  from 
whatever  source  the  Funds  are  derived,  the  approxi- 
mate amount  will  be 


Capital  Expenditure  under  Borrow- 
•  ing  Powers 

Expenditure  out  of  Revenue   - 


£25,219,703' 


£19,371,598 
2,200,000 

£21,571,598 

as  stated  in  paragraph  No.  2  of  my  letter  of  the  15th 
ultimo. 

If.  however,  the  Commissioners  wish  to  ascertain  the 
total  expenditure  on  the  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead 
Dock  Estate  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board 
and  their  predecessors,  from  1709  to  1st  July,  1901,  the 
approximate  amount  will  be 

Capital  Expenditure  under 
Borrowing  Powers  (as  per 
Board's  Printed  Accounts 
for  1901,  page  2) 
Ex^nditureoutof  Revenue, 
VIZ : — 
1 709-1 857,.  Predecessors 
of  the  Mersey  Docks 
and  Harbour  Board  -  £1,500,000 
1857-1901,    Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour 
Board        -        -        -     2,200,000 

3,700.000 

£28,919,703 

2.  The  total  average  annual  cost  upon  Dredging  of  all 
kinds,  out  of  both  Capital  and  Revenue,  (including  the 
cost  of  vessels,  insurance  and  depreciation)  for  the  ten 
years  ending  1st  July,  1901,  may  betaken  approximately 
at  £125,000. 

Copies  of  the  Board's  Printed  Accounts  for  the  yearai 
ending  the  1st  of  July,  1900  and  1901,  are  enclosed. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Miles  Kibk  Bubton, 

Genei'ul  Ma/tiager  and  Secretary 
2  enclosures. 

Bernard  Holland,  Esq., 
Secretary, 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Port  of  London, 
19,  Spring  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 


*  The  corresponding  figure  for  the  Ist  of  July,  1900,  was 
£23,947,842,  stated  in  reply  to  question  No.  4628  of  the 
Royal  Commission  Evidence. 
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(See  paragraph  304  of  the  Report.) 


Correspondence  Relative  to  the  Collection  of  Dues  upon  Goods  in  Certain  Parts  of  the 

United  Kingdom. 


Royal  Commission  on  the  Port  of  London. 

19,  Spnng  Gardens,  S.W., 
Sir,  Zrd  Jamianf^  1902. 

I  am  directed  by  Lord  Revel  stoke,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  to  request  that  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  furnish  me  with  information  on  the  following 
points : — 

(1)  The  exact  process  by  which  dues  upon  goods 

entering  the  Port  of  Glasgow  are  collected  and 
paid. 

(2)  Whether  there    has    been  found  to  be  much 
difficulty  or  expense  about  the  process. 

(3)  Whether  dues  are   levied  uix)n    aU  goods,  or 

whether  any  classes  of  goods  are  exempted. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Bernard  Holland,  Secretary. 
Above  letter  sent  to— 

Clyde  Navigation, 

Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board, 

Bristol  Docks, 

Tyne  Improvement  Commission. 

5823. 


F. 


Tyne  Improvement  Commission. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

1th  January^  1902. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  duly  received  your  letter  of  the  3rd  instant,  and  in    Appendix, 
reply  to  your  questions  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  have  to  state  as 
follows,  viz. : — 

1.  River  dues  on  goods  entering  the  Port  of  Tyne  are 
collected  under  the  powei*s  of  the  Harbours,  Docks  and 
Piers  Clauses  Act,  1847,  the  Tyne  Improvement  Act 
1861,  and  the  Tyne  Improvement  Act,  1865,  and  the 
Tyne  Improvement  Act,  1890. 

Under  the  first-named  Act  returns  of  the  goods 
unshipped  in  the  Port  are  obtained  from  the  masters  of 
vessels  or  their  agents,  and  under  the  other  Acts  named 
returns  are  obtained  from  the  consignees  or  owners  of  the 
goods  unshipped. 

The  former  returns  are  known  as  "  Reports  "  and  the 
latter  as  "  Entries." 

These  two  separate  and  independent  sets  of  particulars 
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Appendix,    aft  as  a  check  upon  each  other,  and  all  errors  or  omis- 
—         sions  ascertained  through  such  checking  are  adjusted. 
F'  The  dues  chargeable  in  respect  of  the  TOods  specified 

continued,    in  the  foregoing  returns  are  collected  as  follows : — 

(a)  A  fair  proportion  of  the  due  is  paid  by  the  con- 
signees at  the  time  they  hani  m  the  entries  of 
their  consignments,  and  in  these  cases  no 
accounts  are  rendered. 
(6)  In  certain  other  cases  accounts  are  rendered  to 
the  consignees  for  the  dues  on  the  goods  speci- 
fied in  the  returns  furnished  by  them,  and  the 
amounts  are  either  remitted  direct  by  the  con- 
signee to  the  commissioners'  collector,  or  paid 
on  personal  application. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  certain  lines  of  regular  steam 

traders,  the  commissioners  have  arranged  with 
their  agents,  for  a  consideration,  to  hold  them- 
selves responsible  for  the  dues  on  the  whole  of 
the  cargoes  of  their  vessels,  and  these  are  paid 
over  monthljr  to  the  commissioners'  collector. 

(d)  And,  finally,  in  the  case  of  consignees  who  only 

receive  small  and  infrequent  consignments 
during  the  year,  accounts  for  the  dues  charge- 
able thereon  are  rendered  to  such  consignees 
made  up  from  the  particulars  given  in  the 
"  Keport "  furnished  by  the  master  of  the 
vessel  or  his  agent,  and  the  usual  entries  are  in 
such  cases  dispensed  with. 

2.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  work  entailed 
in  the  gathering  in  of  the  aforesaid  "Reports''  and 
""  Entries,"  and  especially  in  the  labour  of  checking  off 
the  many  thousands  of  items  specified  on  the  Returns, 
but  beyond  thid  it  cannot  be  really  said  that  many  diffi- 
•culties  are  met  with  in  the  work. . 

The  expense  of  collecting  the  Hiver  Dues  on  goods 
-entering  the  Port  in  1900  was  rather  over  £1  per  cent. 

3.  Dues  are  levied  upon  all  goods  discharged  within 
the  limits  of  the  Port  of  Tyne,  with  the  exception  of  fish 
•caught  in  the  open  sea. 

For  your  information  I  enclose  you  a  print  of  the 
Commissioners'  Rates,  Tolls,  Dues,  and  Charges,  which 
contains  extracts  from  the  Acts  of  Parliament  above 
referred  to. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours  faithfuUy, 

R  Uewin, 

Secretary. 
I  Enclosure. 

Bernard  Holland,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Port  of  London, 

19,  Spring  Gardens,  London,  S.W 


7/2125.    2  Enclosures. 


Bristol  Docks  Office, 

Queen  Square,  Bristol, 


Sir, 


Sth  January^  1902 


In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  3rd  instant  I  have 
liie  honour  to  give  jrou  the  following  information  with 
respect  to  the  collection  of  dues  at  this  port : — 

1.  (a)  Foreign  Goods, — On  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  it 
is  under  the  Wharfage  Act  of  1807,  the  duty  of 
the  consignee  or  consignees  of  the  cargo  to  pro- 
duce to  the  collector  of  dues  the  usual  customs' 
"entry,"  and  to  pay  the  dock  dues  on  the 
quantities  or  weight  specified  thereon.  The 
Collector  of  Dues  then  certifies  by  india-rubber 
stamp  on  the  face  of  the  entry  that  such  dues 
have  oeen  paid,  without  which  the  Collector  of 
Customs  is  prevented  by  the  Act  referred  to 
from  accepting  entry  at  the  Custom  House  and 
the  cargo  from  being  landed.  When  the  delivery 
of  the  Cargo  has  been  completed  the  particulars 
of  (juantities  and  weights  appearing  on  the 
entnes  are  compared  with  the  ship's  out-turn, 
and  post  entries  if  necessary  are  passed. 

ijb)  With  respect  to  goods  arriving  coastwise  the  bulk 
thereof  at  this  port  is  carried  in  regular  Liners 
from  the  principal  ports  of  the  L  nited  King- 
dom. In  these  cases  the  owners  or  agents  of 
the  ship  take  the  whole  resi)onsibility  of  the 
collection  of  the  dues  from  the  consignees  in 
consideration  of  the  payment  by  the  Docks 
Committee  of  a  small  commission.  On  all 
other  goods  the  Docks  Committee  require  the 
])ayment  of  the  dues  by  the  consignees  or  their 


agents  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  im- 
porting vessel,  and  for  this  purpose,  as  no 
customs  entry  is  re(iuired,  a  special  form  is 
provided,  copy  of  which  is  appended  hereto. 

2.  No  difficulty  is  ever  experienced  in  the  process  of 

collecting  these  dues.  In  the  ca.«»e  of  dues  on 
goods  from  foreign  parts  the  provisions  of  the 
special  Act  mentioned  above  practicaUy  insure 
the  prompt  payment  thereof,  and  as  I'egards 
coastwise  goods  the  owners  are  aware  of  the 
powers  which  the  Collector  of  Dues  has  under 
10  Vic.  cap.  27  to  arrest  any  goods  on  which  the 
dues  have  not  been  paid,  and  he  therefore  takes 
care  to  make  the  neccessary  payment  before 
they  are  removed  from  the  Dock  premises.  No 
exceptional  expenditure  is  incurred  in  the  col- 
lection of  these  dues,  the  only  cost  being  that 
of  the  clerical  stafif  engaged  in  receiving  and 
checking  the  various  entries  and  comparing 
them  with  the  ship's  manifest 

3.  Dues  are   levied  upon  all   goods   imported    in 

respect  of  "  entry  to  port "  whether  landed  on 
the  quay  or  not,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  arrive  coastwise  for  direct  transhipment 
to  foreign-going  vessels. 

I  notice  that  your  inquiry  refers  only  to  goods  enter- 
zTig  the  port,  and  it  it  is  to  such  goods  that  my  remarks 
apply,  there  being  no  export  dues  at  the  Port  of  Bristol. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  schedule  of  dues  on  shipping 
and  rates  on  goods,  and  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  any 
further  information  which  may  be  required  by  your 
Commission. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

F.   B.   GiRDLESTONB, 

Secretary  and  General  Ma/najgei\ 

Bernard  Holland  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Royal  Commision  on  the  Port  of  London, 

19,  Spring  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 


4892. 


General  Manager  and  Secretary's  Office, 
Glasgow,  %th  January^  1902. 
Dues  on  Goods, 


Sir, 
I  duly  received  your  letter  of  3rd  inst.,  and,  as  re- 
quested, have  the  pleasure  in  answer   to  your  three 
queries,  to  give  you  the  following  information  : — 

1.  The  process  by  which  dues  and  goods  entering  the 
Port  of  Glasgow  are  recovered  is  so  intimately  related 
to  the  system  by  which  dues  on  goods  outwaras  and  on 
vessels  inwards  and  outwards  are  collected  and  paid, 
that  it  appears  to  me  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  dealing 
with  the  question  is  to  describe  the  methods  applicable 
to  all  these  operations. 

The  statutory  rules  under  section  8  of  our  Act  of  1887 
with  respect  to  payment  of  rates,  as  you  will  see  on 
page  30  of  the  enclosed  rates  book,  are  that  the  rates  on 
vessels  inwards  must  be  paid  before  any  of  the  cargo  is 
unshipped,  and  on  outward  vessels  before  any  cargo  is 
shipped,  and  on  all  other  vessels  before  they  leave  the 
Harbour,  on  inward  cargo  before  it  shall  be  removed 
from  the  Trustees'  premises,  and  on  cargo  outward  before 
it  is  shipped. 

In  carrying  out  these  rules,  three  separate  methods  of 
recovering  the  dues  are  adopted.  The  first  method  is, 
monthly  credits  or  accounts  are  allowed  to  a  limited 
number  of  shipowners  having  regular  lines.  No  mone- 
tary or  other  security  is  lodged  by  these  firms  with  my 
Trustees,  who  have  statutory  authority  to  allow  those 
who,  at  the  passing  of  the  1887  Act,  had  monthly  credits, 
to  continue  paying  in  that  manner.  The  system  is  very 
old,  and  it  is  not  known  how  or  when  it  originated. 
Where  monthly  credit  is  in  operation,  a  vessel  on  arrival 
is  allowed  to  discharge  and  give  delivery  of  her  cargo 
without  hindrance,  and  the  outward  cargo  is  shipped 
under  the  same  conditions,  the  vessel  being  permitted  to 
sail  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  my  Trustees. 
In  this  class  of  transaction  the  shipowner  take  responsi- 
bility for  collection  and  payment  to  us  of  dues  on  the 
cargo ;  this,  however,  does  not  deprive  any  consignee  or 
shipper  of  the  right  to  settle  direct,  which  is  largely 
done,  but  principally  on  foreign  goods,  inwards  and  out 
wards.    In  such  cases  the  amount  of  the  shipper's 
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•consignee's  payment  is  deducted  from  the  sum  payable 
■  by  the  shipowner  at  his  monthly  settlement 

There  is  one  firm  of  shipowners  who  do  not  accept 

responsibilities  for  dues  on  cargoes ;  but  facilities  are 

.  afforded  for  stopping  the  g^oods  if  we  desire  it ;  and  no 

loss  has  for  a  considerable  time  been  made  by  the  Trust. 

The  second  method  is.  ser.urity  is  taken  from  the  ship- 

•owner  in  the  form  eitner  of  a  cash  deposit  or  of  a 

banker's  guarantee,  the  terms  of  which'  you  will  find 

•  enclosed.    This  is  called  tlie  ^*  Periodic  Deposit  system." 

Tlie  deposits  are  calculated  on  an  average  of  several 

months  to  cover  the  dues  on    ship  and   cargoes  for 

:.a  ])eriod  of  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  a  month,  as  the 

•case  may  be  *  and  at  the  end  of  such  period  the  returns 

for  ship  ana  cargoes  are  sent  in  to  our  collector  who 

•checks  them  and  receives  payment  as  soon  thereafter  as 

possible,  ^e  original  deposit  being  allowed  to  remain  in 

the  trustee's  hands,  but  not  for  longer  than  one  year 

without  renewal. 

Where  security  is  given  by  banker's  guarantee  vessels 
And  cargoes  are  treated  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  with 
monthly  credits. 

The  third  method  is  that  relative  to  individual  vessels 
and  their  cargoes  not  coming  under  either  of  the  above 
-categories,  and  is  known  as  the  "ordinary  deposit 
systSn." 

The  agent  or  owner  of  the  vessel  leaves  a  deposit 
with  our  collector  for  both  ship  and  cargo  inwards ;  and 
if  the  same  agent  or  owner  has  the  working  of  the 
vessel  outwanL  he  leaves  a  sum  to  cover  snip  and 
cargo  out  as  well,  rather  than  come  back  a  second  time 
in  clenjing  the  vessel.  After  the  vessel  has  (perhaps 
a  day  or  so)  left  the  port,  the  agent  or  owner  of  the 
vessel  sends  in  a  complete  statement  of  the  weights 
.  and  quantities  of  the  cargoes,  with  the  {K>rts  from  and 
to  which  the  vessel  was  bound ;  and  this  statement  is 
•  checked  with  the  measurers',  weighters',  and  harbour 
master's  returns,  and,  if  correct,  passed  to  our  cashier, 
who  thereupon  places  the  amount  of  the  deposit  to 
credit  of  the  account  in  settlement,  along  with  any 
sum  which  may  have  been  paid  by  a  consiffnee  or 
shipper  on  the  part  of  the  cargo  orignally  covered  by  the 
ship^  deposit.  If  the  ship's  agent  does  not  wish  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  the  payment  of  dues  on  cargo, 
then  he  must  make  a  complete  return  to  the  trustee's 
collector  of  vessel's  cargo,  along  with  the  name  of  the 
•consignee  or  shipper  of  same,  who  must  pay  the  dues 
before  the  goods  can  be  removed  from  the  trustees' 
premises. 

Where  the  vessels  and  goods  inwards  and  outwards 
are  separately  paid  for,  the  practice  is  that  payment  of 
the  dues  on  ships  is  not  asked  for  until  the  yea<>ol  is 
about  to  sail,  but  must  in  all  cases  be  paid  before  it  leases 
the  harbour.  In  the  case  of  inward  cargo,  the  goods  are 
•allowed  to  be  placed  on  the  quay  or  in  shed ;  but  the 
'  dues  must  be  paid  before  removal  from  the  Trustee's 
premises.  In  the  case  of  outward  cargoes  they  are 
allowed  to  be  laid  down  in  the  vessel's  berth  but  not 
shipped  until  the  dues  are  paid. 

1  may  state,  as  showing  the  extent  to  which  dex)osits 
cover  accounts  for  dues,  that  at  our  annual  balance  on 
30th  June  last  the  deposits  in  hand  were  25,600/.  and 
bankers'  guarantees  2,100/.,  while  the  dues  outstanding 
.  amounted  to  28,216/.  13«.,  leaving  a  sum  of  only  516r. 
uncovered. 

I  enclose  a  complete  set  of  the  forms  used  by  our 
collector  in  carrying  out  the  work. 

2.  In  reply  to  your  second  query,  whether  there  is  not 
much  diflSculty  or  expense  about  tne  collection  of  dues, 
there  is  not.  Our  collector's  department  is  wrought 
on  a  well-organised  system,  whicn  is  both  economical 
and  efficient.  Last  year's  dues  of  all  classes  amounted 
to  over  430,000/.,  and  the  cost  of  collection  may  be  taken 
at,  say,  6,000/. 

3.  As  regards  your  third  query,  as  to  whether  dues 
are  levied  upon  all  goods,  or  whether  any  classes  of 
goods  are  exempted,  I  would  refer  you  to  the  evidence  I 
gave  before  the  Commission,  where  from  about  the 
middle  of  page  252,  commencing  "  then  as  to  goods,"  to 
the  end  of  paragraph    5025,  you  will  find  a  concise 

.  and  complete  answer. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  service  in  any  way  I  shall 
.  be  very  glad. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yoiu"  obedient  Servant, 

T.  K.  Mackenzie. 

Bernard  Holland,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Port  of  London, 

19,  Spring  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 


Mersey  Docks  and  Habboub  Board. 

General  Manager  and  Secretary's  Office, 

Sir,  Liverpool,  ISth  Jaaiuary^  1902. 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  3rd  instant,  requ^tifl.';- 
to  be  furnished  with  information  on  the  follo^\'ing  point, 
viz. : — 

1.  The  exact  process  by  which  dues  upon  goods 

entering  the  Port  of  Jjiverpool  are  collected  and 
paid. 

2.  Whether  there    has  been   found   to   be   much 

difficulty  or  expense  about  the  process. 

3.  Whether  dues   are   levied   upon  aH   goods,  or 

whether  any  classes  of  goods  are  exempted. 
I  beg  to  reply  as  follows  ; — 

1.  The  exact  jirocess  by  which  dties  upon  goods  ente^Hnt/ 

the  Fort  of  Liverj)ool  a/'c  collected  and  paid : 

All  goods  imported  into  the  Port  of  Liverpool  from 
foreign  ports  are  liable  to  the  payment  of  inward  foreign 
dock  rates  and  town  dues,  according  to  the  description 
of  goods  as  specified  in  the  enclosed  copy  of  the  Board's 
Tables  of  Ilates  and  Dues  [layable  in  respect  of  ships  and 
goods. 

Before  delivery  of  the  goods  is  allowed  to  be  taken 
from  the  Dock  Quays,  importers  are  required  to  present 
to  the  Board's  Receiver  ot  Rates  and  Dues,  a  Dock  and 
Town  Dues  Bill,  and  at  the  time  of  paying  these  dues 
a  Customs  Warrant  is  presented  on  one  "of  the  Customs 
forms,  specimens  of  which  are  enclosed  herewith.  This 
latter  document  after  being  impressed  with  a  stamp  by 
the  Board's  Receiver,  indicating  that  the  rates  due  to  the 
Board  have  been  paid,  is  presented  at  the  Custom 
House  by  the  importer,  and  is  then  passed  by  the 
Customs  for  the  delivery  of  the  goods. 

When  the  dock  rates  and  town  dues  are  payable  by 
weight,  the  importer  passes  a  prime  entry  in  the  first 
instonce,  and  after  the  goods  have  been  weighed  a 
Post  Entr^  is  passed  for  the  balance. 

Goods  imported  from  coastwise  ports  are  liable  to 
both  dock  rates  and  town  dues,  but  at  present  only 
town  dues  are  being  collected  (see  note  2  page  27  of  the 
enclosed  Rate  Book).  The  importer,  as  rejg^ards  coast- 
wise goods,  presents  to  the  Board's  Receiver  a  Town 
Dues  Bill,  and  pays  the  town  dues  due  to  the  Board,  but 
the  Customs  do  not  require  any  warrant  for  coastwise 
goods. 

In  a  large  number  of  ca^es,  agents  of  vessels  which 
trade  regularly  between  this  port  and  other  coastwise 
ports  compound  with  the  Boara  for  the  payment  of  the 
dues  on  the  cargo  carried  by  their  vessels.  See  Section 
12  of  the  "  Mersey  Docks  Act,  1874." 

2.  Whether  there  has  been  found  to  be  muck  difficult]/  or 

expense  about  the2}rocess : — 

E^yond  a  very  large  correspondence,  dealing  chieily 
with  disputed  questions  as  to  weights  and  the  number 
of  packages  imported,  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
collecting  the  revenue,  except  in  some  cases  where 
attempts  are  made  by  importers  to  describe  goods  incor- 
rectly with  a  view  of  evading  a  higher  rate.  These  cases 
as  compared  with  the  whole  are  comparatively  few  in 
number. 

No  attempt  to  set  down  the  expense  of  collecting  tlie 
revenue  of  the  Board  can  be  of  much  value,  as  the  work 
of  the  departments  is  so  interlocked  that  there  is  prac- 
tically no  department  which,  in  some  sense  or  another, 
docs  not  assist  in  securing  the  payment  to  the  Board  of 
of  the  dues  to  which  they  are  properly  entitled. 

The  following  are  the  offices  principally  concerned 
with  the  collection  of  the  Board  s  revenue  from  rates 
and  dues  on  ships  and  goods,  viz. : — 

Rates  and  Dues  Department.  Estimated  cost  £8,900 
per  annum. 

This  Department  is  established  for  the  collection  of 
dock  rates  and  town  dues  on  goods  (outwards  as  well 
as  inwards).  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  in  this 
Department  the  tonnage  rates  on  vessels  are  also 
collected  together  with  certain  of  the  revenue  from  other 
sources  on  the  dock  estate. 

One  branch  of  tliis  dopartment  is  the  Post  Entry 
Office.  In  this  office  the  entries  which  have  been  passed 
in  respect  of  the  cargoes  imjx>rted  or  exi)orted  by  vessels 
in  the  Board's  dooKs  are  compared  with  the  Master 
Porter's  abstract  of  the  cargo  in  connection  with  inward 
goods  and  the  ship's  manifest  as  regards  outward  goods, 
and  any  difference  l>etween  the  two  the  parties  are  called 
upon  to  pay. 

Check  Office.    Estimated  cost  £4,500  per  annimi. 
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Appendix.  This  Department  is  established  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  whole  of  the  documents  in  connection 
with  the  c-ollection  of-  dues,  &c.,  to  see  that  the  Revenue 
as  regards  ships  and  goods  is  properly  collected  and 
accounted  for. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  although  perhaps  it  may 
not  be  considered  within  the  scope  of  your  inquiiy,  that 
Section  314  of  "The  Mersey  Dock  Acts  Consolidation 
Act,  1858,"  provides  for  the  election  of  a  body  of  Com- 
missioners, who  are  entitled  Audit  Commissioners,  and 
are  elected  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  proper  audit 
of  the  accounts  of  the  ^oard.    In  this  connection  may 


also  be  mentioned  the  power  given  tC'  the  Board  of  Trade* 
under  Section  8  of  "  The  Mersey  Docks  (Various  Powers) 
Act,  1867,"  to  appoint  a  special  auditor  who  may  either* 
act  alone  or  with  the  elected  auditors  in  the  auditing  of 
the  accounts  of  the  board." 

3.  Whether  Dues  are  levied  tmon  all  Goods  or  whether 
a/ny  Classes  of  Goods  are  Exempted  : 

Exemption  from  the  payment  of  certain  dues  is 
allowed  under  the  conditions  mentioned  in  Clauses  30, 
31,  32,  33,  34,  and  36  of  the  enclosed  Rate  Book, 
viz. : — 
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17 

17 
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30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


36 


37 


Exemption 
articles,  viz.  :■ 


Goods  in  Transit. 

Foreign  goods  imported  from  foreign  ports  in  transit  to  foreign  ports  and 
intended  for  immediate  transhipment,  are  free  of  dock  rates  and  town  dues 
inwards,  but  are  charged  dock  rates  and  town  dues  outwards  on  exportation. 
The  forms  ased  in  these  oases  are  as  specified,  viz : — 

Dutiable  or  free  goods  in  transit  under  Customs  Transit  Regulations. 

Free  goods  hi  transit  under  the  Boards  Regulations. 

Free  goods  in  transit  under  the  Board*s  Regulations  and  re-packed  after 
importation. 

(Exempt  inwards  but  charged  outward  dues,  according  to  the 
form  of  package  in  which  the  goods  are  imported.) 

Goods  unported  coastwise,  and  afterwards  exported  foreign  or  coastwise. 

(Exempt  from  town  dues  inwards.) 

Goods  imported  coastwise,  and  afterwards  exported  foreign  or  coastwise; 
re-packed  after  importation ;  exempt  from  town  dues  inwards,  bat  charged 
outward  dues,  according  to  the  form  of  package  in  which  the  goods  are 
imported. 

Goods  imported  foreign  and  exported  coastwise  dii^ect  from  the  quay; 
charged  inward  foreign  dues,  and  exempted  from  outward  coastwise  town 
dues. 

Goods  imported  foreign,  and  afterwards  exported  foreign  or  coastwise  the 
bona  fide  sole  property  of  the  same  person  throughout. 

(Exempt  from  outwani  town  dues,  foreign  or  coastwise.) 

Goods  imported  foreign  or  <*oaatwiHe  previously  exported  by  the  same  owners. 

(Exempt  from  mward  town  dues.) 

Imports  or  Exports  brought  into  iiic  Boaril's  Docks  under  tlie  conditions 
mentioned  in  this  clause  are  exempt  from  dock  rates  and  town  dues. 

Note.  — Claims  for  exemption  from  dock  rates  and  town  dues  .  .  .  will 
be  allowed  only  when  tlie  same  are  made  and  substantiated  within  a  period 
of  12  months. 


All  articles  for  consumption  on  board  vessels  are  exempt  from  dues, 
is  also  allowed  in  the  cases  of  the  following 


Rate  Book, 
page   . 
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35 
36 
38 
47 


Ballast. — Stone,  gravel,  or  clay  brought  bona 
fide  as  ballast,  and  on  which  no  freight  is 
paid. 

Coal  Bunker,  imported  coastwise  and  shipped 
into  steamers  for  their  own  consumption  on 
the  immediate  voyage  on  which  they  leave 
the  port. 

Also  coal  brought  to  Liverpool  or  Birken- 
head by  rail  and  sbip])ed  bona  fide  for  the 
steamer's  own  use. 

Returned  empty  packagCH  coastwise. 

Returned  empty  beer  packages. 

Fish,  fresh,  and  herrings  kippered. 

Furniture  uf^ed  and  not  for  sale. 

Passengers'  luggage  (private  effects  for  per- 
sonal use  and  not  intended  for  merchandise), 
when  accompanied  by  the  passenger  for  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  voyage. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Board  during  their- 
pleasure,  charge  certain  gooos,  in  particular  circum- 
stances, with  what  are  called  Differential  Rates,  and 
these  are,  in  effect,  only  one-half  of  the  dock  rates  and 
town  dues  on  the  goods  whi(;h  would  be  chargeable  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

Full  particulars  of  these  Differential  Rates  will  be 
found  on  pages  15  and  16  of  the  enclosed  Rate  Book. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 
Miles  Kirk  Burton. 
General  Manager  and  Secretafy., 

Bernard  Holland,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Port  of  London, 
19,  Spring  Gardens,  London  S.W 
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ROYAL  WARRANT  DATED  THE  21st  DAY  OF  JUNE,  1900. 


VICTORIA  R., 

IDiCtOriSt  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

^0  Our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin,  Wilbraham,  Earl  Egerton  ; 
Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  John,  Baron  Revelstoke ;  Our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Alfred  Lyttelton,  Esquire  (commonly  called  the  Honourable  Alfred  Lyttelton), 
•one  of  Our  Counsel  learned  in  the  Law ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Robert 
GiflFen,  Ejiight  Commander  of  our  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  Doctor  of 
Laws ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  John  Wolfe  Wolfe-Barry,  Knight  Conunander 
of  Our  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  John  Hext,  Knight  Commander  of  Our 
Most  Eminent  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  Rear-Admiral  on  the  Retired  List  of  Our 
Navy  ;  and  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  John  Edward  Ellis,  Esquire ;  Greeting ! 

XKUbcrCSd  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  that  a  Commission  should  forthwith 

issue  to  inquire  into  the  present  administration  of  the  Port  of  London  and  the  water 
approaches  thereto  ;  the  adequacy  of  the  accommodation  provided  for  vessels,  and  the 

loading  and  unloading  thereof;  the  system  of  charge  for  such  accommodation  and  the 
-aiTangements  for  warehousing  dutiable  goods ;  and  to  report  whether  any  change  or 

improvement  in  regard  to  any  of  the  above  matters  is  necessary  for  the  promotion  of 

the  trade  of  the  port  and  the  public  interest : 

"Wow  hnOW  ^C,  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  knowledge 
;and  ability,  have  nominated,  constituted,  and  appointed,  and  do  by  these  Presents 
nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint,  you,  the  said  Wilbraham,  Earl  Egerton ;  John, 
Baron  Revelstoke ;  Alfred  Lyttelton ;  Sir  Robert  GiflFen ;  Sir  John  Wolfe  Wolfe- 
Barry  ;  Sir  John  Hext ;  and  John  Edward  Ellis,  to  be  Our  Commissioners  for  the 
purposes  of  the  said  inquiry. 

Hnb  for  the  better  eflTecting  the  purposes  of  this  Our  Commission,  We  do  by 
these  Presents  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  full  power  to  call 
before  you  such  persons  as  you  shall  judge  likely  to  aflford  you  any  information  upon 
the  subject  of  this  Our  Commission ;  and  also  to  call  for,  have  access  to,  and  examine 
-all  such  books,  documents,  registers,  and  records  as  may  afford  you  the  fullest 
information  on  the  subject;  and  to  inquire  of  and  concerning  the  premises  by  all 
-other  lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever. 

Hn&  We  do  by  these  Presents  authorise  and  empower  you,  or  any  three  or  more 
•of  you,  to  visit  and  personally  inspect  such  places  as  you  may  deem  it  expedient  so  to 
inspect  for  the  more  eflPectual  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  to  employ 
.such  persons  as  you  may  think  fit  to  assist  you  in  conducting  any  inquiry  which 
you  may  hold. 

Hnb  We  do  by  these  Presents  will  and  ordain  that  this  Our  Commission  shall 

•continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you  Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three 

or  more  of  you,  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  of  every 

matter  and  thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not  continued  from  time  to 

^ime  by  adjournment. 

Hn&  we  do  further  ordain  that  you  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  have  liberty  to 
report  your  proceedings  under  this  Our  Commission  from  time  to  time  if  you  shall 
judge  it  expedient  so  to  do. 

Hn&  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you  do,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
report  to  Us  under  your  hands  and  seals,  or  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  any  three 
-or  more  of  you,  your  opinion  upon  the  matters  herein  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Windsor,  the  twenty-first  day  of  June,  One  thousand 
nine  hundred,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  Our  Reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command, 

M.  W.  RIDLEY. 

•6334.    Wt  28947.     1000-8/02.   Wy.  A  S.  A  2 
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ROYAL  WARRANT  DATED  THE  4th  DAY  OF  MARCH,  1901. 


EDWARD  K. 

£^\)Par^  tbC  Seventh,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  Kiog,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  . 
3ome,  Greeting ! 

XKnberead  it  pleased  Her  late  Majesty  from  time  to  time  to  issue  Royal 
Commissions  of  Inquiry  for  various  purposes  therein  specified  : 

Hnb  whereas  in  the  case  of  certain  of  these  Commissions,  namely,  those 
known  as — 

The  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  ; 

The  Horse  Breeding  Commission  ; 

The  Local  Taxation  CommissioJi ; 

The  Port  of  London  Commission  ; 

The  Salmon  Fisheries  Commission  ;  and 

The  Sewage  Disposal  Commission ; 

the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Her  late  Majesty,  or  such  of  them  as  were  then 
acting  as  Commissioners,  were,  at  the  late  demise  of  the  Crown,  still  engaged  upon 
the  business  entrusted  to  them  : 

Hn&  whereas  We  deem  it  expedient  that  the  said  Commissioners  should  continue 
their  labours  in  connection  with  the  said  inquiries  notwithstanding  the  late  demise  of 
the  Crown  : 

Dovd  know  ye  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  the  zeal, 
discretion,  and  ability  of  the  present  members  of  each  of  the  said  Commissions,  do  by 
these  Presents  authorize  them  to  continue  their  labours,  and  do  hei'eby  in  everj^ 
essential  particular  ratify  and  confirm  the  terms  of  the  said  several  Commissions. 

Hn&  We  do  further  ordain  that  the  said  Commissioners  do  report  to  Us  under 
their  hands  and  seals,  or  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  such  of  their  number  as  may  be 
specified  in  the  said  Commissions  respectively,  their  opinion  upon  the  matters  presented 
for  their  consideration ;  and  that  any  proceedings  which  they  or  any  of  them  may 
have  taken  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  said  Commissions  since  the  late 
demise  of  the  Crown,  and  before  the  issue  of  these  Presents  shall  be  deemed 
and  adjudged  to  have  been  taken  under  and  in  virtue  of  this  Our  Commission. 

Given  at  Our  Com't  at  Saint  James's,  the  fourth  day  of  March,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  one,  in  the  first  year  of  Our  Reign. 

By  His  Majesty's  Command, 

CHAS.  T.  RITCHIE. 


[     V     ] 


ROYAL  WARRANT  DATED  THE  6th  DAY  OF  MARCH,  1901. 


EDWARD  R, 

£&War&  tbC  Seventh,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

tlO  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  John,  Baron  Revelstoke ;  Our  tinisty 
and  well-beloved  William  Robert  Wellesley  Peel,  Esquire  (commonly  called  the 
Honourable  William  Robert  Wellesley  Peel) ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Alfred 
Lyttelton,  Esquire  (commonly  called  the  Honourable  Alfred  Lyttelton),  one  of  Our 
Counsel  learned  in  the  Law ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  Knight 
Commander  of  our  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  Doctor  of  Laws ;  Our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  John  Wolfe  Wolfe-Barry,  Knight  Commander  of  Our 
Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ; 
Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  John  Hext,  Knight  Commander  of  Our  Most 
Eminent  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  Rear- Admiral  on  the  Retired  List  of  Our 
Navy ;  and  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  John  Edward  Ellis,  Esquire  ;  Greeting  ! 

IKIlberead  it  pleased  Her  late  Majesty  by  Warrant  bearing  date  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  June  One  thousand  nine  hundred  to  authorise  and  appoint  certain 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  therein  named,  or  any  three  or  more  of.  them,  to  be 
Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  present  administration  of  the  Port  of  London 
and  the  water  approaches  thereto ;  the  adequacy  of  the  accommodation  provided 
for  vessels,  and  the  loading  and  unloading  thereof,  the  system  of  charge  for  such 
accommodation  and  the  arrangements  for  warehousing  dutiable  goods  ;  and  to  report 
whether  any  change  or  improvement  in  regard  to  any  of  the  above  matters  is 
necessary  for  the  promotion  of  the  trade  of  the  port  and  the  public  interest : 

IROW  hnOW  Pe,  that  We  have  revoked  and  determined,  and  do  by  these 
Presents  revoke  and  determine,  the  said  Warrant  and  every  matter  and  thing  therein 
contained. 

Hn&  whereas  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  that  a  new  Commission  should  issue 
for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  said  Warrant,  dated  the  twenty- first  day  of  June 
One  thousand  nine  hundred. 

3f  Urtber  hnOW  ^e,  that  We,  reposing  great  tmst  and  confidence  in  your  ability 
and  discretion,  have  appointed,  and  do  by  these  Presents  nominate,  constitute,  and 
appoint  you,  the  said  John,  Baron  Revelstoke  ;  William  Robert  Wellesley  Peel ; 
Alfred  Lyttelton  ;  Sir  Robert  Giffen ;  Sir  John  Wolfe  Wolfe-Barry ;  Sir  John  Hext ; 
and  John  Edward  Ellis,  to  be  Our  Commissioners  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Hn&  for  the  better  effecting  the  purposes  of  this  Our  Commission,  We  do  by 
these  Presents  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  full  power  ta 
call  before  you  such  persons  as  you  shall  judge  likely  to  afford  you  any  information 
upon  the  subject  of  this  Our  Commission  ;  and  also  to  call  for,  have  access  to,  and 
examine  all  such  books,  documents,  registers,  and  records  as  may  afford  you  the 
fullest  information  on  tht?  subject ;  and  to  inquire  of  and  concerning  the  premises  by 
all  other  lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever. 

Hn&  We  do  by  these  Presents  authorise  and  empower  you,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  you,  to  visit  and  personally  inspect  such  places  as  you  may  deem  it  expedient  so  to 
inspect  for  the  more  effectual  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  to  employ 
such  persons  as  you  may  think  fit  to  assist  you  in  conducting  any  inquiry  which 
you  may  hold. 

Hnb  We  do  by  these  Presents  will  and  ordain  that  this  Our  Commission  shall 
continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you  Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three 
or  more  of  you,  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  of  every 
matter  and  thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not  continued  from  time  to 
time  by  adjournment. 
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Bn&  We  do  further  ordain  that  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  have  liberty  to 
report  your  proceedings  under  this  Our  Commission  from  time  to  time  if  you  shall 
judge  it  expedient  so  to  do. 

Hnb  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you  do,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
report  to  Us  under  your  hands  and  seals,  or  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  any  three 
or  more  of  you,  your  opinion  upon  the  matters  herein  submitted  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

Given  at  Our  Comt  at  Saint  James's  the  sixth  day  of  March,  One  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  one,  in  the  first  year  of  Our  Reign. 

By  His  Majesty's  (command, 

CHA8.  T.  RITCHIE. 


[     vii     ] 


LIST  OF  WITNESSES  ARRANGED  ALPHABETICALLY. 


Namk. 


DeBcription. 


Question. 


Anderson,  Jamen  George  iSkel- 
ton. 

Anlley,  George  Heurj- 


Ayei«,  George  -       -       ^        . 
Baggallay,  Henr>'  Cliarle^ 
Bennett,  John  Wheeler    - 

liinnie,  Sir  Alexander  Riclianl' 
Hon. 

Birrell,  George  -        -       -        - 

Blaekbnm,  Chariest  James 

Blackwell,  Thomas  Krancih 

Brightman,  Charles  Edward 

Broodhank,  Joseph  GainneH^^    • 

Bnrton,  Miles  Kirk  - 

Cannon,  Stephen 

Carbutt,  Francis  -  »     - 

Cattams,  Richard 

Chaney,  (reoi^e  Willutm  - 
Charleton,  Charles    - 

Cobbett,  (ieorge  Talljot   Bur- 
rows. 


_  ( 


Manager  of  the  Orient  Steam  Navigation 
Company. 

Member  of  the  Amalgamate<l  Society  of 
Foremen  Lightennen  of  the  Thames, 
and  foreman  lightenuan  to  Messrs. 
Hinton  and  Home,  coal  merchants. 

Commodore  Captain  of  the  Thames 
Steamboat  Company. 

Late  engineer  to  the  London  and  India 
Docks  Company. 

Senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Wheeler, 
Bennett  and  Company,  provision 
merchants. 

Enfj:irieer  to  the  London  County  Council 


Fniit  merchant 

Manager  of  the  Wool  Department  of  the 
AnHtralianMortgage,Land,aDd  Finance 
Company,  Limited. 

( Miairman  of  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Black  well, 
Limited,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen. 

Partner  in  the  firm  of  Turner,  Brightman 
'  and  Company,  Shipownerh. 

Secretary  to  the  London  and  India  Docks 
Company. 

General  Manager  and  Secretary  of  the 
Mersey  Doclu  and  Harbour  Board 

Mana^in^  Director  of  Cannon  and  Gage, 
Limited,  Millers  and  Com  Merchants. 

Director  of  Carbutt  and  Company, 
Limited,  Rice  Merchants  and  Millers. 

Chairman  of  the  Short  Sea  Traders' 
Association. 


27  Nov.  1900 . 
24  June  1901  - 


Pilot 


C-oke,  Henry 


Collingridge,      Dr. 
M.A.,  LL.M. 

Coombe,  Gordon. 


William, 


C'rawford,  Sir  Homewooil 
Crow,  John  Kent 

Daniels,  William  Baker 


Davies,  Harry  -        -        -        - 

Dawes.    Sir    Edwyn    Sandy's, 
K.C.MG. 


Chainnan  of  the  Cement  Trade  Section  ! 

of  the  London  Cliamber  of  Commerce,  i 

I 

Proprietor  of  the  firm  of  Cobbett  and  ; 
Company,  Timber  Merchimts. 

Representing  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  Port  of 
London. 

Senior  Partner  in  the  fimi  of  Ciordon 
Coombe  and  Company,  and  Vice- 
Chaimum  of  the  Wliarnngers',  Ware- 
housekeepers',  and  Granarykeepers' 
Association. 


Solicitor  to  the  Corporation  of  the  CHty  \    4  &  12  June  1901 
of  London.  ! 


24  June  1901  • 


13  Nov.  1900  • 
15  &  22  May  1901 

17  June  1901  - 


11  Dec.  1900  - 
22  May  1901  - 

12  June  1901  - 
5  June  1901  • 


10  June  1901  -   '    - 

27  Nov.  1900  - 

20  May  1901  • 

25  &  26  March  1901 

5  June  1901 

10  June  1901  • 

13  &  19  Dec.  1901 

25  March  1901 
15  November  1900 

10  June  1901  • 

15  November  1900 

19  March  1901 

4  December  1900 


Deering,  Richani 


Director  and  General  Mana^^r  of  Messrs. 
Wilkinson,  Heywood,  and  Clark, 
Varnish  and  Colour  Merchants. 

Acting  Manager  of  the  Wool  Depart- 
ment of  the  New  Zealand  Loan  and 
Mercantile  Age&cy  Company,  Limited. 

Pilot 

Senior  partner  of  Gray,  Dawes  and  Com- 
pany, Shipowners,  and  Chairman  of 
the  piew  Zealand  Shipping  (^ompany. 

Manning  Director  of  Messrs.  James  W. 
Cook  and  Company,  Limited,  Wharf- 
ingers and  Bargeowners. 


10  June  1901 


5  June  1901  - 


25  March  1901 
18  June  1901  • 


20  March  1901 
24  June  1901  • 


2077 
10956 


11479 


771 
6696 
7481 
9938 


2995 
7760 

9410 

8880 

9119 
2206 
7010 


4477 
4700 

8836 


8987 

3395 
3423 

4458 

1272 

9227 

1285 

3643 

2806 


8321 
9374 

9367 


8892 

4234 
10,564 


3953 
10864 


Page. 


97 
543 


557 


37 
34» 

386 
496 


141 
399 

475 

449 

459 
103 

36e 

220 
236 

447 

455 

170 
175 

219 

64 

464 

64 

186 

131 


426 

473 

472 


450 

215 
525 


203 
539 
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List  of  Witnesses  arranged  Alphabetically — continued. 


Name. 


Descriotion. 


Date. 


Dixon,  John 


Docks   and   Marine  Superintendent  at 
Southampton. 


Dixon- Hartland,  Sir  Frederick  I  Chairman  of  the  Thames  Conservancy 
Dixon,  Bart.,  M.P.  [ 


Duckham,  Frederic  Eliot 


Dunn,  Frederick  John 


Elborough,  Thomas  - 


Epps,  Haimemann 


Falconer,  David 


Farquharson,  Alexander 


Fielder,  Charles  James 


(Fleming,  James 


Garratt,  Frederick  Stone 


•Gaskell,       James      Stranack, 

ML.  I.e.  Et 

•Girdlestone,  Francis  Brooke    - 


<xlass,  John       .        -        -        - 
'Gomme,  George  Laurence 
■Goodsir,  George 
•Gosling,  Harry 

'Greig,  James    .        -        -        - 

Hardy,  Thomas 

Hart-Davis.     Captain     Henry 
Vaughan. 

Haywaid,  William  James 

Henderson,  John  Young  - 

Hill,  Francis  Charles 


j  General  Manager  and  Engineer  of  the 
Mill  wall  Dock  Company. 

Traffic  Superintendent  of  the  North 
London  Railway  Company. 

Managing  Director  of  Lawes  Chemical 
Manure  Company,  Limited. 

Director  of  James  Epps  and  Company, 
Limited,  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  Mer- 
chants. 

Partner  in  the  firm  of  Falconer  and 
Company,  Jute  Merchants. 

Partner  in  the  firm  of  Farquharson 
Brothers  and  Company,  Timber  Mer- 
chant^i. 

Member  of  the  firm  of  Fielder,  Hickman 
and  Company,  Lightermen  and  Barge- 
owners. 

Surveyor  Greneral,  His  Majesty's  Customs 


Member  of  the  firm  of  Robert  Proctor 
and  Sons,  Corn  Merchants. 

Engineer  to  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock 
Company. 

(Tcneral  Manager  and  Secretary  of  the 
Dock  Estate  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Bristol. 

Manager  of  the  Regent's  Canal  and  Dock 
Company. 

Clerk  to  the  London  County  Council 


Partner  in  the  firm  of  William  Weddel 
and  Company,  Frozen  Meat  Merchants. 

General  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Watermen,  Lightermen  and 
Watchmen  of  the  River  Thames. 

Managing  Director  of  the  Free  Trade 
WTiarf  Company,  Limited. 

Joint  Manager  of  the  London  and  India 
Docks  Company. 

Partner  in  the  firm  of  Hoare,  Wilson 
and  Company,  Wharfingers. 


-  I 


Pilot 


Hill,  William  Becket 

Hughes,  James 

Hume,  Captain  David  Edward 

Humphery,  James  Arthur 


Hurtzig,  Arthur  Cameron 


Director  of  the  firm  of  Henderson,  Craig 
and  Company,  Limited,  Wood  Pulp 
Merchants. 

Managing  Director  of  the  London  Smelt- 
ing Company,  and  Director  of  W.  W. 
and  R.  Johnson  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Lead  Merchants. 

Director  and  Manager  of  Allan  Brothers 
and  Company,  Shipowners. 

Solicitor  to  the  Thames  Conservancy 

Late  Conservator  of  the  River  H umber  - 

Freeholder  of  New  Hibemia  and  West 
Kent  Wliarves,  and  partner  in  the 
firm  trading  as  the  Proprietors  of  Hay's 
Wharf. 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, and  partner  in  the  finu  of 
Baker  and  Hurtzig,  Civil  Engineers. 


I  April  1901  - 


20  November  1900 
1  April  1901   - 
22  May  1901  - 

15  November  1900 


26  June  1901  - 
12  June  1901  - 
17  June  1901  - 

12  June  1901  - 
12  June  1901  - 


20  March  1901 
24  June  1901  - 


8  November  1900  - 
17  June  1901  - 
27  November  1900  - 
25  &  26  Mar.  1901  - 

19  March  1901 


11  &  13  Dec.  1900- 
22  May  1901  - 

10  June  1901  - 


24  June  1901  - 


19  March  1901 


15  May  1901  - 
26  June  1901  - ', 

4  December  1900 


24  June  1901  - 
17  June  1901  - 


10  June,  1901 


29  November  1900 


6  Novemljer  1900 
18  June  1901 
4  December  1900 


24  June  1901 


Ouestion. 


5417 


1384 
5566 
7482 

976 


11564 

9499 

10001 

9376 

9688 


4011 
10920 


362 


10049 


1867 


4680 
4704 


3588 


3165.  3273 
7769 

9351 


11124 


3528 


6898 
11657 

2564 


11475 
9982 

9175 


P8.ge. 


273 


69 
280 
386 

49 


564 
478 
498 

474 

484 


206 
542 


14 


500 


89 


230 
236 


184 


149,  163 
400 

471 


M7 


181 


359 
570 

121 


5o/ 


497 


462 


2249 

159 

10548 

2895 


11498 


105 

i 
524 
135 


558 
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List  of  Witnesses  arranged  Alphabetically — C9ntinued, 


Name. 


Deecription. 


Date. 


Isaacs,  Harry  Michael 


Jacob,  Benjamin  Joseph 


Jacobs,  Thbmas  William,  junior 


Jones,  Alfred  Lewis  • 

Kent,  Charles  Alston 
Kingsford,  John 

Lambert,  Richard     - 

Leary,  Ernest  George 

Livesey,  George 


Mackenzie,  Thomas  Riach 


Major,     Mark    Buonaventura 
Featherstonehaagh. 

Malcolm,  William  Forrest 


Matthews,  John  Ernest 
McEw^an,  John 
Messel,  Dr.  Rudolph 

Mm«,  Edward  - 
Moore,  Henry  Tait  - 

More,  Charles  James 

Mundy,  Eli 
Owen,  Douglas 

Pembroke,  Edward  • 


Penney,  Stephen 
Philipson,  Robert 

Pogson,  George  Ambrose 
Powell,  James  - 

Rigden,  Edwin  - 
Robinson,  John  Henry 

Roflfey,  Greorge  • 

Kogeis,  John  Innes  • 

Rouse,  George  - 
5139. 


Managing  Director  of  the  firm  of  M. 
Isaacs  and  Sons,  Limited,  Fruit  Mer- 
chants. 

Late  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Ben- 
jamin Jacob  and  Sons,  Li^htennen  and 
Steam  Tuc  0>^iiers,  and  Member  of  the 
Court  of  the  Watermen's  Company. 

Chainnan  of  the  Association  of  Master 
Lightermen  and  Barge-owners  of  the 
Port  of  London. 

Senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Elder, 
Dempster  and  Company,  Shipowners. 

Secretary  to  the  Trinity  House 

Member  of  the  firm  of  William  Kings- 
ford  and  Son,  Flour  Merchants. 

Manager  and  Secretary  of  the  Union 
Lighterage  Company,  Limited. 

Member  of  the  firm  of  C.  Leary  and 
Company,  Wood  Brokers. 

Chairman  of  tlie  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Company. 

General  Manager  and  Secretary  of  the 
Clyde  Navigation. 

Member  of  the  firm  of  Major  and  Field, 
Wharfingers. 

Chairman  of  the  Surrey  Commercial 
Dock  Company. 

Memlier  of  the  firm  of  Matthews  and 
Luff,  Shipbrokers. 

Member  of  the  firm  of  McMeekin  and 
Company,  Tea  Merchants. 

Managini;  Director  of  the  firm  of  Spen- 
cer, Chapman,  and  Messel,  Limited, 
Chemical  Merchants. 

Pilot         ....... 

Managing'  Director  of  Brooks'  Wharf, 
and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Bull 
Wharf. 

Engineer  to  the  Tham&s  Conservancy     - 


Pilot 


Secretary  of  the  Alliance  Marine  and 
General  Assurance  Company,  Limite<l. 

Senior  partner  of  Messrs.  Galbraith, 
Pembroke  and  Company,  Shipowners, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Shaw,  Savill  and 
Albion  Shipping  Company. 


Pilot 


Secretary  to  the  Thames  Conservancy 


British  Vice-Consul  at  Hamburg     • 

Partner  in  the  firm  of  T.  J.  and  T.  Powell, 
Hide  and  Leather  Merchants. 


PUot 


Partner  iji  the  firm  of  J.  and  H.  Robin- 
son, Flour  Millers. 

Partner  ui  the  firm  of  George  Roffey  and 
Sons,  Corn  Merchants. 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Partner  in  the  finu    of    R.    J.    Rouse 
and  Company,  Colonial  Brokers. 

B 


12  June  1901 


18  June  1901 


Question. 


20  March  1901 
6  May  1901  - 

26  March  1901 

8  November  1901  - 

17  June  I90I  • 

20  March  I90I 
10  June  1901  • 

18  June  1901  - 
26  March  1901 

4  December  1901  - 


20  November  1900 
22  May  1901   - 

29  November  1900 


5  June  1901  - 


12  June  1901 


24  June  1901  • 
4  December  1900 


6  &  20  Nov.  1900 
1  April  1901  - 

25  March  1901 

26  March  1901 
1  April  1901  - 

4  June  1901  - 


26  March  1901 

6  November  1900  - 
22  May  1901  - 

1  April  1901  - 

12  June  1901  - 

25  March  1901 

6  &  17  June  1901  - 

17  June  1901  - 

15  November  1900- 
5,  17  &  18  June 
1901. 

12  June  1901  - 


9474 


10643 


3702,  4066 
5570 


4823 

447 

10070 

3896 
9193 
10510 
5006 
2954 


1737 
7573 

2325 


8653 

9855 

11342 
2726 

232,  1682 
5459 

4360 

5129 
5181 

8325 


4131 

1 
7542 

5491 

9523 

4306 
8719,  9904 

10014 


1158 

8681,  10129, 

10386 

9588 


Page. 


477 


52» 


192,  208.. 
282 


240 

22 

501 

200- 
463 
523 
247 
138 


82- 
391 

110- 


439 

490 

553 
127 


10,  80„ 
275 

217 

256 
260 

426 


212^ 

1 
.389 

278 
479 

216 
444,  494, 

498 


57 


441,  riiU^ 
516 

4Sl 
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List  of  Witnesses  arranged  Alphabeticallvt — continued. 


IN  AME« 


Description. 


Date. 


Qaestion. 


Page. 


Ryder,  George  Lisle,  C.B. 

Samuel,  Alderman  Sir  Marcus 

Saadford,  Adolphus  Lewis 
Sandford,  William  Henry 
Saigant,  William     • 
Scott,  Charles  James  Cater 


Chainuan  of  the  Board  of  Customs 


Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the 
Corporation  of  tlie  City  of  London. 


Pilot 
Pilot 


Smith,  Henry  Bellingham 
Smith,  Hugh  Colin  • 
Smith,  William  Marten   - 

Sommerfeld,  Leopold  Bernliard 
Spencer,  Ricliard  Knowles 

Spicer,  Alhert  -        .        -        - 

Stewart,  John  - 


Sutherland,       Sir       Thomas, 
G.C.M.G. 


Tasker,  Herbert  Besant   - 


Chairman  of  the  London  Metal  Exchange 

Chairman  of  the  London  and  India  Docks 
Company. 


Tate,  Edwin 


Tough,  Robert  Neal 


Trotter,  John  . 


Urwin,  Robert 


Vyvyan,  Captain  George  Raw- 
linson. 

Weber,  Edward 


Wells,  Rev.  Harry  Morland 
Whelon,  Charles 

Wight,  Edgar  - 

W^illiams  Alfred  Strover  - 

Williams,  William  Varco 

Wingent,  Frederick  - 

Wood,  Thomas  McKinnon 

Woodward,  Thomas  Hopkins 


Partner  in  the  firm  of  Parker,  Wellesley 
and  Company,  Dried  Fruit  Slierchants. 

Partner  in  the  firm  trading  as  the  I*ro- 
prietors  of  Hajr's  Wharf. 

Chainuan  of  the  Wharfingers',  Ware- 
house-keepers' and  Granary-keepers' 
Asisociation. 

Stone  and  Granite  Merchants 

Director  of  the  British  Oil  and  Cake 
Mills,  Lunited. 

Partner  in  the  firm  of  James  Spicer  and 
Sons,  Wholesale  Stationers. 

Shipping  Manager  to  the  firm  of  Henry 
R.  Merton  and  Company,  Metal  Mer- 
chantA. 

Chairman  and  Managing-Director  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company. 

Member  of  the  firm  of  Tasker  and  Com- 
pany, Flour  Merchants. 

Member  of  the  finn  of  Henry  Tate  and 
Sons,  Limited,  Sugar  Refiners. 

Member  of  the  firm  of  Tough  and  Hen- 
derson, Lightenuen,  Tug,  and  Barge 
OA^Tiers. 

Chairman  of  the  Mill  wall  Dock  Com- 
pany. 


Secretary  to  the  Tyne  Improvement 
Commissioners. 

Deputy  Master  of  the  Trinity  House 

Member  of  the  firm  of  Anderson,  Weber, 
and  Smith,  Wharfingers. 

Thames  Embankment  Owner 

Partner  in  the  firm  of  George  Simon  and 
Whelon,  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants. 

Senior  Partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
John  Knill  and  Company,  Wharfingers. 

Director  of  the  Atlantic  Transport  and 
National  Steamship  Companies. 

Chairman  of  Samuel  Williams  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Lightermen  and  Bargeowners. 

Managing  Director  of  Wineent  and 
Kimmins,  Limited,  Flour  Millers. 

Memlier  of  the  Rivers  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council. 

Partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Henry 
Gray,  Junior,  Lightermen  and  Barge- 
owners. 


13  November  1900- 
26  June  1901  • 

4  June  1901  - 


24  June  1901  • 

25  March  1901 

10  June  1901  - 

8  November  1900   - 
6,  8,  13, 15,  20  May 
1901. 

4  June  1901 

12  June  1901 


29  November  1900 
18  June  1901 

29  November  1901 


17  June  1901 
10  June  1901 

10  June  1901 

17  June  1901 


664 
11547 

7917 


11385 

4385 

9134 

501 
5580,5662, 
6068,  6602, 

7008 

7916 

9875 


2524 
10408 

2445 


9909 
8922 

9295 

9977 


27  November  1900- 

1932 

1 

17  June  1901 

10107 

10  June  1901 

9099 

20  March  1900 

4074 

15  November  1900  - 
20  May  1901  - 
I  5  June  1901 

1120 
7036 
8463 

1  April  1901   - 

5343 

5  June  1901    - 

8466 

4  Decemlter  1900  • 

2940 

24  June  1901  - 

11507 

18  June  1901  - 

10399 

24  June  1901  - 

11509 

27  November  1900  - 

2162 

20  March  1901 
6  May  1901  - 

3826 

5578 

5  June  1901  - 

8850 

20  May  1901  - 

7116 

18  June  1901  - 

10524 

31 
562 

408 


554 
217 

460 

24 
283,305, 
324,343, 
365 

408 

491 


119 
518 

116 


494 
452 

467 

497 

91 

503 
458 
209 

56 
368 
431 

268 

431 

137 

558 
517 

558 

101 

198 
283 

448 
371 
523 


[  XI  ] 


LIST  OF  WITNESSES  IN  ORDER  OF  EXAMINATION. 


Date. 


Description. 


First  Day  : 
6  November  1900 


Second  Day  : 
8  Noyember  1900 


Third  Day  : 
13  November  1900 


Fourth  Day  : 
15  November  1900 


Fifth  Day  : 
20  November  1900 


Sixth  Day  : 
37  November  1900 


Seventh  Day  : 
29  November  1900  - 


Eighth  Day  : 
4  December  1900 


Mr.  Robert  Philipson 
Mr.  Jamas  Hughes 
Mr.  Charles  James  More 

Mr.  James  Fleming 
Mr.  Charles  Alston  Kent 
Mr.  Charles  James  Cater  Scott 

Mr.  George  Lisle  Ryder,  CB. 
Mr.  Henry  Charles  Baggallay 

Mr.  Fre<lerlc  Eliot  Duckhani  - 

Mr.  John  Trotter   - 
Mr.  John  Innes  Rogers  • 

Mr.  Charles  Charleton   • 

Mr.  Henry  Coke     - 


Sir  Frederick  Dixon   Dixon- 
Hartland,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Mr.  Charles  James  More 

Mr.  William  Forrest  Malcolm 


Mr.  Jame^t  Stranack  Gaskell, 

M.  I.  C.  K. 

Sir       Thomas       Sutherland, 

G.C.M.G. 

Mr.    James    George    Skelton 
AnderHon. 

Mr.  Alfred  Strover  Williams 


Mr.  Charics  Edward  Bright- 
man. 


Mr.-WilKam  Bccket  Hill 
Mr.'John  Ernest  Matthews 
Mr.»WilKani  Marten  Smith 

Mr.  Hugh  Colin  Smith  - 


Captain  Henry  Vaughan  Hart- 
Davis. 
Mr.  Henry  Tait  Moore  • 


Mr.  Gordon  Coombe 


Secretary  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  « 
Solicitor  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  « 
Engineer  to  the  Thames  Conser\'ancy     • 

Survej^or  General,  Her  Majesty's  Customs 

Secretary  to  the  Trinity  House 

Chairman  of  the  London  and  India  Docks 
Joint  Committee. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs 

Late  Engineer  to  the  London  and  India 
Docks  Joint  Committee. 


General  Manager  and  Engineer  of  the 
Millwall  Dock  Company. 

Chairman  of  the  Millwall  Dock  Comimny 

Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the 


Question. 


eputy 
Lond( 


5139 


on  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Chairman  of  the  Cement  Trade  Section 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Representing   the   London   Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


Chairiuan  of  the  Thames  Conservancy 


Engineer  to  the  Thames  Con8er\*ancy     - 

Chairman    of  the    Surrey    Commercial 
Dock  Company. 


Engineer  to  the  Surrey  Commercial 
Dock  Company. 

Chairman  and  Mana^ng  Director  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company. 

Manager  of  the  Orient  Steam  Navigation 
Company. 

Director  of  the  Atlantic  Tninsport  and 
National  Steamship  C-umi^anies. 

Partner  in  the  finn  of  Turner,  Bright - 
man  and  Company,  Shii>owners. 


Director  and  Manager  of  Allan  Brothers 

and  Company,  Shipowners. 
Member  of  tlie  firm  of  Matthews  and 

Luff,  Shipbrokers. 
Chairman    of  the  Wharfingers*,  Ware- 

housekeepei-s',    and    Granary  keepers' 

Association. 
Partner  in  the  firm  tnuling  as  the  I*ro- 

prietors  of  Hay's  Wharf. 


Partner  in  the  firm  of  Hoare,  Wilson 
and  Company,  Wharfingers. 

Managing  Director  of  Brooks*  Wharf, 
and  one  of  the  Proprietors  of  Bull 
AVharf. 

Senior  Partner  in  the  firm  of  Gordon 
rooml)e  and  Comimny,  ami  Vice- 
ChaiiTuan  of  the  Wharfingers',  Ware- 
housekeepers',  and  Granarykeej)ers' 
Association. 

B  2 


IGO 
232 

362 

447 
501 


664 
771 

976 


1384 


2249 
2325 
2445 


2524 


2564 
2726 


2806 


Page. 


1120 

56 

1158 

57 

1272 

64 

1285 

64 

10 

14 
22 
24 

31 
37 

49 


69- 


1682 

8a 

1737 

82 

1867 

89- 

1932 

91 

2077 

97 

2162 

101 

2206 

103 

105 


110 
116 


llil 


121 
127 


131 


[     xii     ] 


List  of  Witnesses  in  Order  of  Examination— am^miwi. 


Date. 


Description. 


QaestioiL 


Pa««. 


Eighth 
Day  {contd.) : 
4  December  1900 


Ninth  Day  : 
11  December  1900 


Tenth  Day  : 
13  December  1900 


Elsventh  Day  : 
19  March  1901 


Twelfth  Day: 
:20  March  1901 


Mr.  James  Arthur  Humphery 


'  Thirteenth  Day  : 

•25  ^larch  1901 


Fourteenth 
Day: 
«  March  1901 


Mr.  Edward  Weber 


Mr.      Mark     Buonaventora 
Featherstonehangh  Major 


Sir     Alexander     Richardson 
Binnie. 

Mr.  Creorge  Laurence  Gomme 


Mr.  George  Laurence  Gomme 
Mr.  Richard  Cattams     «• 

Mr.  Richard  Cattams     * 


Mr.  James  Greig 


Mr.  John  Glass 


Dr.      William     Collingridge, 

M.A.)  LLiaX* 


Mr.  Thomas  William  Jacobs, 
Junior. 


Mr.  William  Varco  Williams 


Mr.  Richard  Lambert 


Mr.  Richard  Deering 


Mr.  Charles  James  Fielder 


Mr.  Thomas  WUliam  Jacobs, 
Junior. 


Mr.  Robert  Neal  Tough 

Mr.  Stephen  Penney 

Mr.  Harry  Davies  -       •       - 

Mr.  EdAvin  Rigden 

Mr.  Eli  Mundy 

Mr.  William  Henry  Sandford 

Mr.  George  William  Chaney  - 

Mr.  Miles  Kirk  Burton  * 


Mr.  Francis  Brooke  Girdle- 
stone. 


Mr.  Miles  Kirk  Burton  • 


Freeholder  of  New  Hibemia  and  West 
Kent  Wharves,  and  Partner  in  the 
firm  trading  as  the  Proprietors  of 
Hay's  Wharf. 

Member  of  the  firm  of  Anderson,  Weber 
and  Smith,  Wharfingers* 

Member  of  the  firm  of  Major  and  Field, 
Wharfingers. 


Engineer  to  the  London  County  Council 


Clerk  to  the  London  County  Council 


Clerk  to  the  London  County  Council 

Chairman   of    the    Short   Sea  Traders' 
Association. 


Chairman    of   the  Short  Sea   Traders* 
Association. 

Managing  Director  of  the  Free  Trade 
Wharf  Company,  Limited. 

Manager  of  the  Regent's  Canal  and  Dock 
Company. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  Port  of 
London. 


Chairman  of  the  Association  of  Master 
Lightermen  and  Bai^geowners  of  the" 
Port  of  London. 

Cliairman  of  Samuel  Williams  and  Sons. 
Limited,  Lightermen  and  Barge 
Owners. 

Manager  and  Secretary  of  the  Union 
Lighterage  Company,  Limited. 

Managing  Director  of  Messrs.  J.  W.  Cook 
and  Company,  Limited,  Wharfingers 
and  Bargeowners. 

Member  of  the  Firm  of  Fielder,  Hickman 
and  Company,  Lightermen  and  Barge 
Owners. 

Chairman  of  the  Association  of  Master 
Lightermen  and  Bargeowners  of  the 
Port  of  London. 

Member  of  the  Firm  of  Tough  and 
Henderson,  Lightermen,  Tug  aiKl  Barge 
Owners. 

Pilot 

PUot 

Pilot 

Pilot 

PUot 

PUot 

General  Manager  and  Secretary  of  the 
Mersey  Doclu  and  Harbour  Board. 

General  Manager  and  Secretary  of  the 
Dock  Estate  of  the  C<>rporation  of 
Bristol. 

General  Manager  and  Secretanr  of  the 
Mersey  Doclu  and  Harbour  Board. 


2895 


2940 

137 

2954 

138 

2995 

141 

3165 

149 

3273 

1«3 

3395 

170 

3423 

175 

3528 

181 

3588 

184 

3643 

186 

3702 

3826 

3896 
3953 

4011 

4066 

4074 


4131 

212 

4234 

215 

4306 

216 

4360 

217 

4385 

217 

4458 

219 

4477 

220 

4680 

230 

4700 


135 


ltl92 

198 

20O 
203 

206 

208 

209 


236 


[    xiii    ] 


List  of  Witnesses  in  Order  of  Examination — c(yntinued. 


Date. 


Fourteenth 

Vay  {eoMtd.): 
23  March  1901  - 


Fifteenth  Day  i 
1  April  1901     •       • 


Sixteenth  Day  ; 
€  May  1901      * 


Seventeenth 

DAY; 

«  May  1901      p 

Eighteenth 
Day: 
13  May  1901   • 

Nineteenth 
Day: 
15  May  1901   - 


Twentieth  Day  : 
20  May  1901 


TWBNTY-FIRSr 
DAY: 

22  May  1901 


Name. 


Description. 


Question. 


Mr.    Francis   Brooke  Girdle*  i  General  Manager  and  Secretary  of  the  i 

Dock  Estate  of  the  Corporation  of  i 
Bristol. 

,  Senior  Partner  in   the   firm  of   Elder,  . 

'      Dempster  and  Company,  Shipowners. 


stone. 
Mr.  Alfred  Lewis  Jones 


Mr.  Thomas  Riach  Mackenzie 
Mr.  Douglas  Owen 

Mr.  Douglas  Owen 

Mr.  Robert  Urwin  - 

Mr.  John  Dixon 

Mr.  Charles  James  More 

Mr.  George  Ambrose  Pogson 

Sir     Frederick    Dixon- Hart- 
lane^  Burt.y  M.P. 


Mr.  Thomas  William  Jacobs, 
Junior. 

Mr.  William  Varco  Williams  • 


Mr.  Charles  James  Cater  Scott 


Mr.  Charles  James  Cater  Scott 


Mr.  Charles  James  Cater  Scott 


Mr.  Charles  James  Cater  Scott 
Mr.  Henry  Charles  Baggallay 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy 

Mr.  Charles  James  Cater  Scott 


Mr.  Joseph  Guinness  Brood- 
bank. 

Mr.  John  Trotter   • 


Mr.  Thomas  McKinnon  Wood 


Mr.  Henry  Charles  Baggallay 

Sir  Frederick  Dixon-Hartland, 
Bart,  M.P. 

Mr.  Robert  Philipeon     •       • 

Mr.  William  Forrest  Malcolm 


Sir     Alexander     Richardson 
Binnie. 

Mr.  George  LAurence  Gomme 


General  Manager  and  Secretary  of  the 
Clyde  Navi^tion. 

Secretary  of  the  Alliance  Marine  and  ; 
(veneral  Assurance  Company,  Limited.  ; 


Secretary  of  the  Alliance  Marine  and 
General  Assurance  Company,  Limited. 

Secretary   to    the   Tyne   Improvement 
Commissioners. 

Docks  and  Marine   Superintendent  at 
Southampton. 

Engineer  to  the  Thames  Conservancy    • 

British  Vice-Consul  at  Hamburg    »        • 

Chairman  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  • 


Chairman  of  the  Association  of  Master 

Lightermen  and  Barge  Owners  of  the 

Port  of  London. 
Chairman  of  Samuel  Williams  and  Sons, 

Limited,     Lightermen     and     Barge 

Owners. 
Chairman  of  the  London  and  India  Docks 

Company. 


Chairman  of  the  London  and  India  Docks 
Company. 


Chairman  of  the  London  and  India  Docks 
Company. 


Chairman  of  the  London  and  India  Docks 

Company. 
Late  Engineer  to  the  London  and  India 

Docks  Company. 
Joint  Manager  of  the  London  and  India 

Docks  Company. 


Chairman  of  the  London  and  India  Docks 
Company. 

Secretary  to  the  London  and  India  Docks 
Company. 

Chairman  of  the  Millwall  Dock  Com- 
pany. 

Member  of  the  Rivers  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council. 


Late  Engineer  to  the  London  and  India 
Docks  Company. 

Chairman  of  the  Thames  Conservancy   • 


Secretary  to  the  Thames  Conservancy   - 

Chairman    of   the   Surrey    Commercial 
Dock  Company. 

Engineer  to  the  London  County  Council 


Clerk  to  the  London  County  Council 


4704 
4823 
5006 
5129 

5181 

5343 

5417 

5459 
5491 
5566 

5570 
5678 
5580 

5662 


6068 


6602 

343 

6696 

0*ftO 

6898 

359 

7008 

.365 

7010 

366 

7036 

.368 

7116 

371 

7481 

:)86 

7482 

:^6 

7542 

389 

7573 

391 

7750 

.399 

7769 

400 

Page 


236 
240 
247 
256 

260 

268 

273 

'275 
278 
280 

282 
•283 
283 

305 


321 
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List  of  Witnesses  in  Order  of  Examination — continued. 


Da4:k.' 


Twenty- Second 

DAY: 

4  June  1901    - 


TwentV'-Third 
Da,Y: 
5  Jime  1901    - 


Twenty-Fourth 

DAY: 
10  June  1901    - 


Twenty-Fifth 
Day: 
12  June  1901    - 


Name. 


Description. 


Mr.  Charl&s  James  Cater  Scott     Chainnan  of  the  London  and  India  Docks 

Company, 

Alderman  Sir  Marcus  Samuel     Chainnan  of  the  Special  Committee  of 

the  Corporation  ol  the  City  of  London. 

Solicitor  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  London. 

Senior  Partner  of  Messrs.  Galbraith, 
Pembroke,  and  Company,  Shipowners, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Sliaw,  Savill,  and 
Albion  Shipping  Company. 


Sir  Hoiiiewooil  Crawford 


Mr.  Edwanl  Pembroke 


Question. 

Page. 

1 

7916 
7917 

408 

408 

Mr.  John  Trotter 


Chairman  of  the  Mill  wall  Dock  Com- 
pany. 


Captain    George     Kawlinson     Deputy  Master  of  the  Trin»ty  House 
Vyvyan. 

Mr.  jlohn  McEwan  - 


• 

Mr.  John  Innes  Rogers 


Mr.  John  Henry-  Robinson 


Mr.  Stephen  Cannon 


Mr.  Freilerick  Wingent  • 


Member  of  the  firm  of  McMeekin  and 
Company,  Tea  Merchants. 

Cliairman  of  Josepli  Travers  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Colonial  Produce  Merchants. 

Partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  and  H.  Robin- 
son, Flour  Millers. 

Manaj^ine  Director  of  Cannon  and  Gage, 
Limitea,  Millers  and  Com  Merchant. 


.  I 


Managing  Director  of  Wingent  and  Kim- 
mins,  Limited,  Flour  Millers. 


Mr.  Charles  James  Blackburn 


Mr.  William  Baker  Daniels   - 


Mr.  Richard  Knowles  Spencer 

Mr.  P'rancis  Carbutt 

Mr.  Edwin  Tate      - 

Mr.  Thomas  Francis  Blackwell 

Mr.  W^illiam  Sargant 
Mr.  Francis  Charles  Hill 


Mr.  Ernest  George  Learj- 


Mr.  George   Talbot   Burrows 
Cobbett. 

Mr.  Albert  Spicer  - 


Mr.  Georce  Goodsir 


Mr.  John  Kent  Crow 


Sir  Homewootl  Crawford 


Mr.  David  Falconer 


Manager  of  the  Wool  Department  of 
the  Australian  Mortgage.  Land,  and 
Finance  Company,  Limited. 

Acting  Manager  of  the  Wool  Departnjent 
of  the  New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercan- 
tile Agency  Comi)any,  Limited. 


Director  of  the  British  Oil  and  Cake 
Mills,  Limited. 

Director  of  Carbutt  and  Company, 
Limited,  Rice  Merchants  and  Mulers. 

Member  of  the  Firm  of  Henry  Tate  and  | 
Sons,  Limited,  Sugar  Refiners. 

Chainnan  of  ^^essr8.  Crosse  and  Black - 
well,  Luuited,  Oil  and  Italian  Ware- 
housemen. 

Chairman  of  the  London  Metal  Excliange 

Managing  Director  of  the  London  Smelt- 
ing Company,  and  Director  of  W.  W. 
and  R.  Johnson  &  Sons,  Limited,  Lead 
Merchants. 

Member  of  the  Firm  oi  C.  Leary  and 
Comi>any,  Wood  Brokers. 

Proprietor  of  the  Firm  of  Cobbett  and 
Company,  Timber  Merchants. 

Partner  in  the  Firm  of  James  Spicer  and 
Sons,  Wholesale  Stationers. 

Partner  in  the  Firm  of  William  Weddel 
and  Company,  Frozen  Meat  Merchants. 

Director  and  General  Manager  of  Messrs. 
Wilkinson,  5eywpod  and  Clark,  Var- 
nish and  Colour  Merchants. 


Solicitor  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  London. 

Partner  in  the  Firm   of  Falconer  and 
Company,  Jute  Merchants. 


8321 

>  8326 
f 

\  8463 
8466 
8653 
8681 
8719 
8836* 
8850 
8880 

^892* 


^922' 

8987 

»   « 

9099 

9119 

9134 
9175 


9193 
9227 
9295 
9351 
9367 


9374 
9376 


426 
4-26 


431 
431 
439 
441 
444 
447 
448 
449 

450 


452 

455 

458 

459 

460 
462 


463 
464 
467 
471 
472 


473 
474 
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lasT  OF  Witnesses  in  Order  of  Examination — continued. 


Date. 


Twenty-Fifth 
Day  (eofUd.); 
12  June  1901    - 


Twenty-Sixth 
Day: 
17  Jane  1901    - 


Twenty-seventh 

Day: 
18  June  1901    - 


Name. 


Description. 


Mr.  Geoi^ge  Birrell 

^f  r.  Harry  Michael  laaacB 

Mr.  Thomas  Elborough  • 

Mr.  James  Powell  - 

Mr.  Greorge  House  • 

Mr.  Alexander  Farqaharson 

Dr.  Rudolph  Mensel 


Mr.  Henry  Bellingham  Smith 


Fruit  Merchant       .        -        -        .        . 

Managing  Director  of  the  firm  of  M. 
Isaacs  and  Sons,  Limited,  Fruit  Mer- 
chants. 

Managing  Director  of  Lawes  Chemical 
Manure  Company,  Limited. 

Partner  in  the  firm  of  T.  J.  and  T. 
Powell,  Hide  aud  Leather  Merchants. 

Partner  in  the  firm  of  R.  J.  Rouiie  and 
Company,  Colonial  Brokers. 

Partner  in  the  firm  of  Farquliarson 
Brothers  and  Company,  Timber  Mer- 
chants. 

Managing  Director  of  tlie  firm  of  Spencer 
Chapman  and  Messel,  Limited,  Chemi- 
cal Merchants. 

Partner  in  the  firm  of  Parker,  Wellesley 
and  Company,  Dried  Fruit  Merchants. 


Question. 


Mr.  John  Henry  Robinson 


Mr.  Leopold  Bemhard  Som 
merfela. 

Mr.  John  Wheeler  Bennett 


Mr.  John  Stewart 


Mr.  John  Young  Henderson 


Mr.  Hahnemann  Eppe 


Mr.  George  Roffey 


Mr.  Frederick  Stone  Garratt 


Mr.  John  Kingsford 


Mr.  Herbert  Besant  Tasker 


Mr.  John  Innes  Rogers  * 


Mr.  John  Innes  Rogers 
Mr.  Charles  Whelon 
Mr.  Hugh  Colin  Smith 
Mr.  George  Livesey 


Mr.  Thomas  Hopkins  Wood 
ward. 


Captain  Da\id  Edward  Hume 
Sir   Fxlwyn    Sandys   Dawes, 

K.  C  31.  Cr. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Joseph  Jacob  - 


Partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  and  H.  Robin- 
Hon,  Flour  Millers. 

Stone  and  Granite  Merchants 


Senior  Partner  in  the  firm  of  Wheeler 
Bennett  and  Company,  Provision  Mer- 
chant*. 

Shipping  Manager  to  the  firm  of  Henry 
K.  Merton  and  Company,  Metal  Mer- 
chants. 

Director  in  the  firm  of  Henderson,  Craig 
and  Company,  Limited,  Wood  Pulp 
Merchants. 

Director  of  James  Epps  and  Company, 
Limited,  Cocoa  ana  Chocolate  Mer- 
chantA. 

Partner  in  the  Firm  of  George  Roffey  and 
Sons,  Com  Merchants. 

Member  of  the  Firm  of  Rol^rt  Proctor 
and  Soup,  Com  Merchants. 

Meml^r  of  the  Finn  of  W^illiam  King»ford 
and  Son,  Flour  Merchants. 

Member  of  the  Firm  of  Tasker  and  Com- 
pany, Flour  Mercliants. 

m 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Partner  in  the  Firm  of  Georee  Simon  and 
Whelon,  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants. 

Partner  in  the  Firm  trading  as  the  Pro- 
prietors of  Hay's  Wharf. 

Chairman  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Company. 

Partner  in  the  Fimi  of  Messrs.  Henry 
Gray,  Junior,  Lightermen  and  Barge 
Owners. 

Late  Conservator  of  the  River  Humber  - 

Senior  Partner  of  Gray,  Dawes  and  Com- 
pany, Shipowners ;  and  Chairman  of 
the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company. 

Late  Senior  Partner  in  the  Firm  of 
Benjamin  Jacob  an<l  Sons,  Lightemien 
and  Steam  Tuc  Owners,  ana  Mem  her 
of  the  Court  of  the  Wat  emien's  (  om- 
pany. 


9410 
9474 

9490 

9523 

9588 

9688 

9855 

9875 


9904 

0909 

9938 

9977 

9982 

10001 

10014 

10049 

10070 

10107 

10129 


10643 


Page. 


10386 

516 

10399 

517 

10408 

.)18 

10510 

523 

10524 

.523 

10548 

1    524 

10564 

;    525 

475 

477 

478 
479 
481 
484 
490 
491 


494 
494 

496 
497 
497 
496 
498 
500 
501 
503 
504 
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List  of  Witnesses  in  Obdeb  of  Examination — continued. 


Date. 

Name. 

Description. 

Question. 

Page. 

Twenty-eighth 

! 

« 

Day: 

24  June  1901    -        - 

Mr.  Richard  Deering 

Managing  Director   of   Messrs.    James 
W.     Cook    and    Company,    Limited, 
Wharfingers  and  Baiveowners. 

Member  of  the  Firm  of  Fielder,  Hickman 

10664 

539 

Mr.  Charles  James  Fielder    - 

10920 

542 

and  Company,  Lightermen  and  Barge 

Owners. 

Mr.  George  Henry  Ardley 

Member  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Foremen  Lighteniien  of  the  Thames, 
and  Foreman  Lighterman  to  Messrs. 
Hinton  and  Home,  Coal  Merchants. 

10956 

543 

Mr.  Harry  Gosling - 

General  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Watermen,  Lightermen  and 
Watchmen  of  the  River  Thames. 

11124 

547 

Mr.  Edward  Mills  - 

Pilot 

11342 

553 

Mr.  Adolphus  Lewis  Sandford 

Pilot 

11385 

554 

Mr.  AValter  James  Hay  ward  - 

Pilot 

11475 

557 

Mr.  George  Ayers  - 

Commodore   Captain    of    the     Thames 
Steamboat  Company. 

11479 

557 

Mr.  Arthur  Cameron  Hurtzig 

t 

Memlxjr    of     the     Institate    of    Civil 
Engineers,  and  Partner  in  the  Finn  of 
Baker  and  Hurtzig,  Civil  Engineers. 

11498 

558 

Rev.  Harry  Morland  Wells    - 

Thames  Embankment  Owner 

11507 

558 

Mr.  Edgar  Wight  - 

Senior  Partner  in  the  Finn  of  Measrs. 
John  Knill  and  Company,  AVliar fingers. 

11509 

658 

Twenty-ninth 

1 

DAY: 

1 
i 

26  Jane  1901    - 

Mr.  George  Lisle  Ryder,  c.B. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs 

11547 

562 

Mr.  Frederick  Jolm.  Dunn 

Traffic  Superintendent  of  the  North  Lon- 
don Railway  Company. 

11564 

564 

VIr.  Thoma.s  Hardy 

Joint  Manager  of  the  London  and  India 

11657 

570 

- 

i 
1 

Docks  Company. 

ADDRESSES    OF    COUNSEL. 


Thirtieth  Day 
1  July  1901    - 


Mr.  John  Donolioe  Fitzgerald,     Re 


K.c. 

I 

I  Mr.  Clauile  liaggallay,  K.c. 


Commissioners  of  Sewers  in 


Reoresentin^    the     Promoters    of    the 
Thames  Lightermen's  Bill  of  1901 


i  Mr.   Horace  Edmun^l  Avory,  |  Representing  the  Watermen  and  Lighter- 
men's Company. 

Representing  the  London  County  Council 

Representing  the  London  Chan\ber   of 

6 


K.c. 

Mr.  Frederic  Francis  Daldy 
Mr.  Rowland  Whiteheatl 


/ommerce. 


Thirit-piest  Day  : 
2  July  1901    - 


Mr.  Thomas  Edward  Scnitton,  !  Representing  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
K.c.  of  London. 


Mr.  Thoma-s  Edward  Scnitton,  |  Representing  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
K.C.  of  London. 


Mr.  Josei»h  Shaw 


Representing  the  North  London  Railway 
Company. 


Mr.  Ferdinand  Philip  Maxi-  ;  Representing    the    Short    Sea    Traders' 
milian  Schiller.  Association. 

Mr.  Robert  Williamson  Harper '  Representing      the     Wharfingers'     and 

w 


Mr.  James  Cninstoun 


'arehousekeepers'  Association. 


Representing  the  Association  of  Master 
Light^nnen  and  Bargeowners. 


Mr.  Claude  Baggallay,  K.c.    -     Representing  the  Thames  Consen-ancy  . 
Mr.    John     Hut  ton     Balfour     Representing  the  London  and  India  Dock 


Browne,  K.c. 


Company. 


Mr.      John     Charles     Lewis     Representing  the  Millwall  Dock  Corn- 


Coward,  K.C. 


OBEA 


pany. 

epi 
D( 


Mr.  Herman  William  Loehnis  i  Representing    the    Surrey    Commercial 

K)ck  Company. 


11743 

11749 

11750 

11762 
11766 

11767 

11769 

11788 

11789 

11791 

11794 

11800 
11830 

11833 

11834 


573 

574 

576 

580 
587 

592 

595 

602 

603 

605 

610 

613 
618 

624 

625 


MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE 


TAKEN  BEFOBB  THB 


ROYAL    COMMISSION 


ON  THX 


PORT    OF    LONDON, 


AT  THE 


SURVEYORS'  INSTITUTION,  GT.  GEORGE  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


FIBST    DAY. 


Tuesday y  Qth  November ^  1900. 


PfiESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  Eobbton  of  Tatton  (Chairman). 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Revelstore. 

Sir  Robert  Giffek,  k.c.b.,  ll.d. 

Sir  John  Wolfe  Wolfe-Barry,  k.c.b.,  ll.d.,  f.r.8. 


Rear-Admiral  Sir  John  Hext,  k.c.le. 
John  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  m.p. 

Cbcil  Owen,  Esq.,  Secretary, 


{Sir  Homewood  Crawford,)  Would  your  Lordship  allow 
me  to  intervene  for  a  moment  before  the  examination  of 
the  witnesses  begins.  I  represent  the  Corporation  of 
London.  We  are  verv  anxious  to  afford  every  possible 
assistance  to  the  Commission,  but  we  are  in  some  donbt 
ss  to  the  order  of  procedure,  and  whether  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Commissioners  to  allow  any  cross-examina- 
tion of  -witnesses ;  or  how  the  evidence  is  to  be  taken. 

{Chairman.)  I  believe  the  Secretary  has  been  in  com- 


munication with  you,  and  given  you  all  the  information 
which  it  is  at  present  in  the  power  of  the  Commission  to 
give. 

{Sir  Homewood  Crawford.)  "He  has  not  afforded  me  in- 
formation as  to  whether  any  cross-examination  of  wit- 
nesses would  be  allowed. 

(ChairmcMi,)  This  is  not  the  time  to  raise  that  question. 

{Sir  Homewood  Crawford.)  1  am  obliged  to  you,  my 
Lord. 


Mr.  Robbbt  Philipson  called  and  examined. 


1.  (Chairman.)  Tou  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Conser- 
vators of  <the  River  Thames,  and  you  have  held  that  ap- 
pcMAtment  since  March  last  7 — Yes. 

2.  Previously  you  held  the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary 
to  the  Tyne  Improvement  Commissioners  7— Tes. 

3.  Will  you  kiiidly  read  your  statement  d  evidence  con- 
secutively  7 — The  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames  were 
incorporated  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  1857  (20 
&  21  Tict.  cap.  cxlvii.),  and  their  jurisdiction  extended 
from  Staines  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  to  Yantlet  Creek 
in  the  County  of  Kent,  and  over  the  shores  of  the  river 
so  far  88  the  tide  flows  and  reflows  between  high  and  low 
watermark  at  ordinary  tides.  Prior  to  that  date  the 
Mayor  and  Commonalty  and  Citizens  of  the  City  o! 
London  from  time  immemorial  had  and  had  exercised  the 
oonservation  of  the  River  Thames  from  Staines  down  to 
Tanitlet  Creek,  and  claimed  to  exercise  rights  of 
ownership  in  tiie  bed  and  soil  of  the  river  within  those 
limits.  In  February,  1844,  Her  Majesty's  Attorney- 
General  exhibited  an  information  in  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery  against  the  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
sstablishing  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  the  bed  and 
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shores  of  the  river  within  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
tide,  and  also  to  certain  encroachments  which  had  ap     p]^-'  ^' 
to  then  been  made  on  such  shores.    With  a  view  to        \!^^ 
putting  an  end  to  the  litigation,  the  Corporation  ac-  ^  ^^^  ^qqq^ 
knowledged  the  title  of  the  Crown,  and  an  agreement  * 

was  entered  into  on  the  18th  December,  1856,  by  the 
Corporation  and  a  Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty's 
Woods  and  Forests,  whereby  the  Commissioner  agreed 
to  grant  and  convey,  as  from  the  Ist  March,  1857,  to 
the  Corporation  and  their  successors,  as  Conservators 
of  the  Elver  Thames,  the  title  and  interest  of  the 
Crown  to  the  bed  and  shores  of  the  river.  The  agree- 
ment, however,  expressly  exclwded  bed  and  shores  in 
front  of  or  adjacent  to  Crown  property,  or  propevty  of  a 
Government  Department,  and  further  provided,  inter 
aliay  that  no  license  should  bo  granted  for  any  work 
in  the  river  without  valuatioa,  and  that  one  third  of 
the  revenue  derived  from  such  licenses  should  be  paid 
to  the  Crown,  and  the  remainder  applied  to  the  im* 
provement  of  the  navigation.  Pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment, the  Commissi<mer  of  Woods  duly  conveyed  to 
the  Corporation  by  an  Indentoso  dated  24tii  February, 
1657,  the  title  and  interest  off ^e  Crown  to  the  bod. 
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Mr.  E.       ^^^  ^^^  shores  of  the  river,  subject  to  the  foregoing 
Philipson.     reservation  of  Crown  foreshores.    "By  the  Thames  Con- 

servancy  Act,  1857,  it  was  enacted  that  the  Ccnserva- 

6  Nov.  1900.   tors,   as  a  Body  Corporate,   should  consist  of  twelve 
members  as  follows: — The  Lord  Mayor;    two  Alder- 
men  of  the    City ;    four    members    of    the    Common 
Council ;      the     Deputy     Master     of     the      Trinity 
House;     one^    other    member    to    be    appointed    by 
the  Trinity  House ;  two  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Admiralty ;    one  member  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Ttade.     By  the  Thames   Conservancy  Act, 
1864,  under  which  various  additional  powers  were  con- 
ferred,   six  elective  Conservators  were   added  to  the 
existing  Board  of  twelve,  as  follows :  — ^Two  by  ship 
owners ;   one  by  owners  of  passenger  steamers ;   two 
by  owners  of  lighters  and  steam  tugs  ;  one  by  dock- 
owners  and  wharfingers.    By  the  Thames  Navigation 
Act  of  1866  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conservators  was 
extended  from  Staines  to  Cricklade,  in  the  County  of 
Wilts.     Before  the  passing  of  this  Act  this  portion  of 
the  river  was  under  the  control  of  a  body  called  the 
Upper    Navigation    Commisioners,     appointed     under 
the  Upper   Navigation   Act,    1795.    With    a  view   to 
efficiency  and  economy,  the  Act  of  1866  placed  the  whole 
river  under  one  management,  viz.,  that  of  the  Con- 
servators, and  five  Conservators  were  added  by  the  Act 
to  the  then  existing  Board  of  eighteen  mem^bers,  making 
twenty- three  in  all.     The  five  members  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed and  elected  ae  follows :  — One  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  ;   four   to  be  elected  by  persons   possessing    the 
qualifications   re(}uired   for   Upper  Navigation   Commis- 
sioners as  described  in  the   Upper  Navigation  Act  of 
1795.    The  Conservators'  powers  were  extended  and  en- 
larged by  various  Acts  passed  in  1867,  1870,  1878,  1883, 
and  1885,  but  these  Acts  made  no  alteration  in  tihe  con- 
stitution of   the   Board.     In  1893  the   London   County 
Council  obtained   powers  by  their  General   Powers  Act 
(Section  3)  for  seven  additional  members  to  be  added  to 
the  Board,   viz. : — ^Three  to  be  elected  by  the  Council, 
one  to  be  elected  by  the  Middlesex  County  Counoil; 
one  to  be  elected  by  the  Surrey  County  Council ;   one 
to  be  elected    by    the    Kent    County  Council ;   one  to 
be  elected  by  the  Essex  County  Council.     The  Act  also 
contained  a  provision  that  the  Conservatois  should  in 
the  Session  of  Parliament  of  1894  introduce  a  Bill  to 
consolidate  and  amend  their  Acts  so  far  as  regards  the 
•constitution  of  powers  of   the   Board  and  that  in  the 
event  of  their  failing  to  introduce  such  a  Bill,  or  if  such 
Bill  failed   to  pass,   to   empower   the  London    County 
Council  to  themselves  introduce  such  a  Bill  in  the  next 
following  Session  of  Parliament.     l%e  Conservators  ac- 
cordingly brought  in  a  Bill  in  the  following  Session  of 
Parliament  to  amend  the  constitution  of  and  consolidate, 
amend,  and  extend  the  powers  of  the  Conservators,  and 
the   Bill    became  the    Thames    Conservancy   Act    1894. 
Part  II.  of  that  Act  (Sections  5  to  57  inclusive)  provides 
that  the  Board  shall  consist  of  38  members  and  its  con- 
stitution ah'jW  be  as   follows :  — ^Appointed  by  the   Ad- 
miralty two  ;  by  the  Board  of  Trade  two  ;  by  the  Trinity 
House    two ;    by    the    Gloucestershire    and    Wiltshire 
County    Councils   one ;    by    the    Oxfordshire    County 
Council  one  ;   by  the  Berkshire   County  Council  one ; 
by  the  Buckinghamshire  County  Council  one  :  by  the 
Hertfordshire    County    Council    one ;     by    the    Surrey 
County  Council  one  ;  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
one  ;  by  the  London  County  Council  six  ;  by  the  Com- 
mon Council  six ;  by  the  Essex  County  Council   one  ; 

hy  the  Kent  County  Council  one  ;  by  the  Metropolitan 

Water  Companies  one ;  by  the  Oxford  City  and  County 
Borough  one ;  by  the  County  Borough  of  Beading 
one ;  by  the  County  Borough  of  West  Ham 
oiie.  Elected — ^By  shipowners,  three;  by  owners  of 
sailing  barges,  lighters,  and  steam  tu^s,  two ;  by  dock 
owners,  one  ;  by  wharfincers,  one.  This  is  the  present 
constitution  of  the  Boara.  The  principal  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Conservators  are  :  —(a)  The  general  govem- 
ment  and  regulation  cFf  all  vessels  on  the  river  within  the 
port  (iSection  191),  the  upward  limit  of  which  is  London 
Bridge  (Section  3).  (&)  The  improvement  and  comple- 
tion of  the  navigation  of  the  river  (Section  62).  (c)  The 
appointment  of  Harboar  Masters  who  may  give  direc- 
tions for  all  or  any  of  the  follo<wing  purposes  :— (1)  For 
regulating  the  time  and  manner  in  which  any  vessel 
shall  enter  into,  go  out  of,  or  lie  in  the  Thames,  and  the 
position,  mooring  or  unmooring,  placing  or  removing 
tBT  TCfisel  within  the  Thames.  (2)  For  regulating  the 
manner  in  which  any  vessel  within  the  Thames  shall  take 
in  or  discharge  its  cargo,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  shall 
take  in  or  deliver  ballast.  (3)  For  regulating  the  time 
and  manner  in  which  any  vessel  shall  lie  at  any  public 
draw-dock  or  1l»ifllg  place  in  the  Thames,  and  the  posi- 


tion, mooring  or  unmooring,   placing  or  removing   any 
vessel  lying  thereat.     (4)  For  regulating  the  manner  in 
which  any  vessel  lying  at  any  public  draw-dock  or  land- 
ing place  in  the  Thames  shall  take  in  or  discharge   its 
caigo  or  any  part  thereof,  or  shall  take  in  or  deliver 
ballast  (Sections  126  and  128).     (d)  The  removal  of  ves- 
sels sunk  or  stranded,  and  of  all  other  obstructions  to  the 
navigation  (Sections  77  and  78).    (e)  Dredging  for  the 
purpose   of  maintaining  and  improving  and  freeing   or 
keeping  free  from  obstruction   the  navigation,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  eastward  limit  of     the  Conservators' 
jurisdiction  was  extended  so  as  to  include  so  much    of 
the  estuary  of  the  Itiver  Thames  outside  the  limits  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conservators  of  the  Biver  Med- 
way,  and  so  much  of  the  shores  of  such  estuary  as  are 
westward  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  Shoeburyness 
Water  Tower  in  the  CJounty  of  Essex,   to  Eastchurch 
Chureh  in  the  County  of  Kent  (Section  83).     (f)  The 
shortening   of  bends  (Section  84).     (g)  The  licensing  of 
docks,  piers,  and  embankments,  and  the   licensing    of 
stages  and  cranes  below  Teddington  Lock  for  discharging 
vessels  (Sections  109  and  110).    The   consideration  for 
every  such  licence  is  to  be  such  as  shall  be  deemed 
tho    true    or    fair    worth    or    value    thereof    to    thiC 
Licensee    by   the    Assessor  appointed    under    the  Act 
(Section  116).     The  Act  provides  (Section  109)  that  the 
consideration  shall  be  either  a  sum  in  gross  or  an  annual 
rent  or  partly  a  sum  in  gross  and  partly  an  annual 
rent    Li  practice  the  Assessor  fixes  an  annual  rent  on 
works  removable  at  seven  days'  notice  under  the  section 
referred  to,  but  assesses  a  sum  in  gross  on  embankments 
not  so  removable,  but  which,  imder  Section  117  of  the 
Act,  are  to  be  held  by  the  same  tenure  as  the  land  in 
front  of   which    they   are    constructed.    The   Conserva- 
tors themselves  have  fixed  a' scale  of  charges  in  respect 
of  their  licence  for  any  work  above  Teddington  Lock. 
(h)  The  placing  and  maintenance  of  moorings  (Section 
112).     (t)  The  erection  of  piers  and  landing  stages  (Sec- 
tion 119).     (j)  The  placing  and  maintenance  of  beacons 
niecessary    and    convenient   for  the    navigation    (Section 
135).    (k)  The  making   of  bye-laws  for  any  or  all  the 
purposes  named  in   Section   191.    (J)  The  carrying  out 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Explosives  Act  and  the  Petro- 
leum Acts  so  far  as  they  affect  the  river.     The  Conserva- 
tors have,  under  the  authority  of  their  Act,  made  the 
following  bye-laws  :  — (a)  For  the  regulation  of  the  navi- 
gation and  the  general  government  of  the  river  (Thames 
Bye- laws,  1898).     {b)  For  the  protection  and  regulation 
of  the  fish  and  fisheries  (Thames  Fisheries  Bye-laws, 
1893.)    (c)  For  the  regulation  of  the  passage  of  vessels 
through  the  Tower  Bridge  (Tower  Bridge  Navigation  Bye- 
laws,  1896.)    The  Conservators  have  made  the  following 
bye-laws   under   various   powers    as  follows : — ^For   the 
regulation  of  the  conveyance,  loading,  and  unloading  of 
explosives  on  the  river  (as  Harbour  Authority  under  the 
Explosives  Act,  1875).     For  the  regulation  of  the  con- 
veyance of  petroleum  and  carbid«  of  calcium  on  the  river 
(as  Harbour  Authority,  under  the  Petroleum  Acts,  1871 
and  1879).    For  the  regulation  of  persons  and  vessels 
using    the    Richmond  Footbridge,    Sluices,    Lock,    and 
Slipway  (as  undertakers  under  the  Bichmond  Footbridge, 
Sluices,  Lock,  and  Slipway  Act,  1890).     The  Conserva- 
tors do   not  own  any  docks  or  public  wharves  in  the 
Port.     I  hand  in  a  list  of  sufferance  wharves. 

{A  list  of  Sufferance  Wharves  and  Legal  Qtutys  was 
handed  in.     See  Appendix,  1st  day,  No,  I.) 

4.  How  many  are  there? — On  the  north  side  of  the 
river  there  are  73,  and  on  the  south  side  33. 

5.  Will  you  describe  what  these  sufferance  wharves 
are  ? — I  understand  that  they  are  wharves  at  which  duti- 
able goods  may  be  discharged. 

6.  {Sir  Bobert  Giffen,)  I  see  you  describe  them  as 
sufferance  wharves  and  legal  quays  ? — ^Yes ;  that  is  the 
technical  expression  under  the  Customs  Act.  The 
Conservators  have  placed  and  maintained  a  number  of 
public  moorings  at  which  vessels  load  and  unload,  and  Sec 
no  charge  is  made  for  this  accommodation.  Vessels  3032-3. 
loading  or  unloading  there  do  so  by  means  of  their  own 
cranes  or  derricks,  as  the  Conservators  have  provided  no 
machinery  for  such  purpose.  Vessels  occupy  the  moor- 
ings for  periods  vaxying  from  two  to  fourteen  days.     I 

hand  in  a  list  of  the  moorings  provided. 

{A  list  of  the  Public  Moorings  on  the  Thames  vHis 
handed  in.     See  Appendix,  1st  day,  No,  2.) 

7.  (Chairman.)  What  do  you  describe  a  mooring  as — 
a  place  where  there  is  no  wharf,  and  where  the  vessel 
temporarily  lies? — ^Yes. 

8.  Are  there  penmonent  buoys  ? — ^Yes  ;  to  which  the 
vessels  are  attached  to  load  and  unload  oaigo. 
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.9.  What  ia  the  number  of  the  moorings? — 65. 

10.  And  how  many  vessels  do  they  accommodate 
116. 

11.  Have  you  the  range  of  tonnage  of  those  vessels, 
in  order  to  give  the  Commission  an  idea  of  the  class  of 
vessels? — I  was  going  to  put  in  a  statement  showing 
th'e  nixmiber  and  tannage  of  vessels  whjch  loaded  and  un-r 
loaded  at  these  moorings  during  the  three  months  from 
the  Ist  August  io  t&e  31st  OcboW. 

(The  statement  Wds  handed  in.     See  Appendix,  1st  day, 

No.  S.) 

This  staitement  gives  the  clSassifioation  of  them.  The 
number  of  vessels  is  953,  with  a  net  registered  tonnage 
of  512,758. 

12.  (Lard  Bevdstoke,)  That  is  in  three  months  f — Yes. 

13.  Are  they  the  three  biggest  months  of  the  year  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that.  They  are  the  only  months  I  could 
get. 

14.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  the  largest  and  the  small- 
est tonnage  ?  What  do  they  range  from  ?—They  range 
from  200  tons  to  600  tons. 

See  3212.       15.  Only  600?— Yes. 

16.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  That  is  registered  tons  ? 
— ^Yes.  May  I  interpose  at  this  stage.  I  received  a 
letter  from  your  secretary,  stating  chat  you  would  be 
glad  to  be  informed  as  to  the  number  of  moorings  in 
the  river  which  provided  accommodation  for  vessels 
discharging  or  loading  from  lighters  ;  further,  whether 
any,  and,  if  so,  what,  facilities  isxist  for  the  extension 
of  the  practice.  I  brought  that  letter  before  the  Conser- 
vators, and  they  gave  instructions  for  a  chart  to  be  pre- 
pared by  their  engineer,  showing  the  existing  moorings 
and  showing  also  the  positions  at  which  additional 
moorings  could  be  placed,  extending  the  accommodation 
for  vessels  loading  and  discharging  in  the  river.  I  have 
that  chart  here. 

17.  To  vessels  of  what  tonnage  would  that  apply  ? — It 
would  apply  to  all  vessels  above  45  registered  tons. 

18.  Up  to  what? — ^I  think  the  maximum  tonnage  of 
vessels  so  discharging  and  loading  is  something  like  700 
tons. 

19.  Have  you  no  large  vessels  moored  in  that  wtEiy  ;  for 
instance,  one  employed  in  laying  telegraphs? — I  cannot 
answer  that  question  at  the.  moment.  In  connection  with 
this  chart  I  auibmit  a  statement  giving  the  sites  of  the 
proposed  moorings. 

(A  statement  and  chart  as  to  the  provision  of  additional 
moorings  in  the  Thames  was  handed  in.  See  Appendix, 
1st  day.  No,  4,) 

In  addition  to  these  moorings  thd  Conservators  have 
provided  62  moorings  at  various  places  for  th«  use  of 
barges,  but  hiave  not  exercised  the  power  of  charging  for 
their  use  conferred  on  them  bv  Section  157  of  the  Act. 

Bee 2334        ^0.  (Chairman,)  That  section  says  that: — "The  Con- 
and  aervators  may  from  time  to  time  demand  and  receive  in 

2369-2381  respect  of  veaaels  not  paying  duties  of  tonnage  leviable 
und«r  this  Act  and  using  any  of  the  moorings  in  the 
Thames  belonging  to  the  Conservators,  the  charges  ap- 
pointed by  bye-laws  of  the  Oonservators  for  the  time  being 
in  force."    Are  there  any  bye-laws  in  that  respect  ? — ^No. 

21.  They  have  never  exercised  that  power  ? — ^No. 

22.  Have  they  exercised  the  power  under  Section  155  ? 
— Yes,  The  Conservators  are  empowered  to  demand 
tonnage  dues  in  respect  of  vessels  entering  and  leaving 
th«  port.  Coastwise  and  foreign .  ports  north  of  Ushant 
one  halfpenny  per  ton.  All  other  ports  three  farthings 
per  ton  (Section  155). 

23.  And  have  they  so  done? — ^Yes. 

24.  What  are  the  vessels  exempt  from  tonnage  dues  ? — 
The  section  provides  that  the  following  vessels  shalll  be 
exempt  from  tonnage  dues  :  — ^Any  vessel  tiBding  coast- 
wise between  the  Port  of  Londkm  and  any  place  in  Great 
Britain,  unless  such  vessel  shall  exceed  45  tons  tonnage  ; 
any  vessel  bringing  com  coastwise,  the  principal  part  of 
whose  cargo  shall  consist  of  corn ;  all  fishing  smacks  and 
lobster  and  oyster  boats  ;  all  vessels  for  passengers  only  ; 
any  vessel  entering  inwards  or  clearing  outwards  in  the 
Port  of  London  in  case  her  cargo  is  reported  for  exporta- 
tion, and  ultimately  such  vessel  loaves  the  said  port  with- 
out breaking  buHk  or  taking  in  goods  for  the  purpose  of 
exportation  ;  any  vessel  en&ring  the  Port  of  London  in- 
WQj^s  or  going  from  the  said  port  outwards  when  in 
ballast. 
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25.  Have  you  a  classified  statement  of  the  tonnage  of       j^j.  ^ 
vessels  entering  aiid  leaving  the  port  for  the  last  five     Phuipson. 
years  ?— I  have  taken  it  out  for  the  last  six  years. 

(A  statement  and  classification  of  the  number  and  ton-  ^  ^^^'  ^^• 

nage  of  vessels  entering  and  leaving  the  Port  of  London 

for   the   six   years   ending   1899   was   handed  in.     See 
Appendix,  1st  day,  No,  5.) 

26.  (Sir  Bohert  Oiffen,)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whe- 
ther these  particukrs  relate  to  the  Port,  as  you  have 
described  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  tatble,  or  to  the 

Customs  Port,  which  is  not  quite  the  same  in  extent  % 

They    relate    to    the    Port    as    described  in  the  second 
schedule  of  the  Act  of  1894. 

27.  (Chairman,)  Will  you  give  us  the  totals  of  the 
tonnage  of  each  year  inclusive? — ^Vessels  as  well? 

28.  Yes.— 1894,  41,152  vessels;  tonnage  19,718,770. 
In  1895,  40,553  vessels ;  tonnage  19,815,610.  In  1896. 
43,581  vessels  ;  21,109,594  tons.  In  1897,  43,551  vessels  ; 
21,704,221  tons.  In  1898,  43,343  vessels ;  22,236,629 
tons.    In  1899,  46,099  vessels  ;  22,277,174  tons. 

29.  (Sir  Bohert  GifFen,)  These  are  the  vessels  entering 
and  clearing  ?— They  are  vessels  paying  tonnage  dues. 

30.  So  that  practically  it  doubles  the  number  of  vessels 
in  one  sense  ? — ^Yes. 

31.  You  have  them  twice  over,  first  as  entering  and 
then  as  clearing  ^— Yes,  if  they  pay  both  in  and  out  they 
are  here  twice. 

32.  Does  it  include  vessels  which  do  not  pay  dues  as 
well  as  vessels  which  pay  dues  ?— No,  it  does  not  include 
those  that  do  not  pay.  It  is  merely  vessels  paying 
tonnage  dues. 

33.  (Chairman,)  Does  it  include  the  steamers  which 
run  to  and  fro  between  London  and  Continental  ports  ?— 
Yes,  if  they  pay  tonnage  dues. 

34.  Then  they  are  counted  several  times  over?— Yes  ; 
it  may  be 

35.  But  you  have  no  statement  of  the  vessels  which 
do  not  pay  tonnage  dues?— No  ;  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  any  details  of  them. 

36.  Have  you  compared  them  with  figures  given  by 
the  Customs  ? — No  ;  I  have  not. 

37.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  If  a  vessel  comes  in  with 
cargo  and  goes  out  in  ballast,  it  will  appear  only  once, 
I  suppose  ?— That  is  all. 

38.  (Chairman.)  Then  with  regard  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods?— The  Conservators  are  re- 
quired to  submit  yearly  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  a  return  of  all  sales  or  licenses  for  any  worka 
in  or  upon  the  bed  or  shores  of  the  river  below  Staines, 
showing  the  amounts  received  by  the  Conservators  for 
any  such  sales  or  licenses,  and  are  required  to  pay  to 
the  Commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  one  third 
of  the  amounts  in  question  (Section  230). 

30.  Have  you  got  a  return  of  what  has  been  sold? 
—That  appears  in  tihe  annual  accounts.  The  state- 
ment is  shown  in  the  published  accounts. 

40.  I  was  rather  wanting  to  know  what  are  the 
annual  sums  that  have  been  paid  to  the  Commissioners. 

say,  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  ?— I  will  give  you  See  1683 
that  further  on,  when  I  submit  the  financial  state- 
ment. Under  an  arrangement  made  with  the  Com- 
missioners in  1889,  the  Conservators  pay  to  them 
two-thirds  of  the  consideration  received  for  any 
licenses  for  works  on  foreshore  in  froiit  of  or  adjacent 
to  Crown  property  or  property  of  a  Government  De- 
partment, which,  as  has  been  shown,  was  never  vestect 
in  the  Conservators,  and  the  reservation  of  which  was 
continued  as  niacessity  arose  in  the  various  Acts  ob- 
tained from  time  to  time  by  the  Conservators  (Sections 
69  and  213  of  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  1894).  The 
Conservators'  receipts  and  expenditure  in  respect  of 
the  Lower  River  up  to  Staines  are  kept  distinct  from 
their  receipts  and  expenditure  in  respect  of  the  Upper 
River  from  Staines  to  Cricklade  (Sections  240.  241 
342,  and  243).  ' 

41.  You  will  give  us  that  when  you  mfjVc  r.vm- 
financial  statement,  I  suppose  ?— Yes.  The  Uonserva- 
tors'  revenue  in  respect  of  the  Lower  River  is  derived 
principally  from  the  following  sources: — Tonnage 
dues;  Tolls— barge  traffic  (Section  160);  Tolls- 
pleasure  traffic  (Section  163);  Rents  for  jetties  and 
other  accommodations  (Section  109) ;  DMdN|ifig  Licensea 
(Section  187).    The  total  receipts  CT^  -'T'KRditure  on 
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Mr.  R.      B6Fenue  Accoimt  for  the  years  18W  to  1889,  both  in- 
PhUiptofi,     elusive,   were: — 


a  Nov.  1900. 

Receipt*. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Surplus. 

Deficiency. 

. 

1894 
1895 

1896  « 

1897  - 

1898  - 

1899  • 

£ 
77,094 
78,305 
85,528 
88,316 
91,454 
91,331 

£ 
85,975 
72,118 
73,945 
67,580 
74,182 
86,703 

£ 

6,187 
11,583 
20,736 
17,272 

4,628 

£ 

8.881 

512,028 

460,503 

60,406 
8,881 

8,881 

£ 

51,525 

Surplus. 

See  1683* 


I  hand  in  here  details  of  the  vhole  of  these  figares. 

(A  table  showing  the  receipts  and  expenditure  on  Bevenue 
Account  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  for  the  six  years 
ending  1899  was  handed  in.  See  Appendix,  Ist  day, 
No.  6.) 

42.  {Sir  Bohert  Qiffen.)  I  think  perhaps  you  might 
state  now  the  amount  of  income  from  the  tonnage 
dues  in  each  year,  because  that  is  the  principal  source  1 
— ^In  1894  the  tonnage  dues  produced  £14,861 ;  in  1895, 
£49,342;  in  1896,  £52,837;  in  1897,  £54,436;  in 
laoe,  £55,818;  in  1899,  £55,729. 

43.  So  that  most  of  the  dues  come  from  the  j^d.  a 
ton,  and  not  from  the  }d.  a  ton,  is  th<at  so? — I  have 
given  the  whole  of  the  dues. 

44.  Comparing  that  with  the  tonnage  itself,  it  must 
be  for  the  most  part  at  ^t  per  toni — ^Tes,  I  think 
thai  is  right ;  the  average  is  f  d.  per  tan. 

45.  {Chairma/n.)  Can  you  separate  the  expenses 
above  Teddington  Lock  from  those  below? — ^It  is  in 
the  Lower  Biver  right  up  to  Staines. 

46.  I  meant  to  say  Staines.  Can  you  separate 
those? — I  can  give  you  the  receipts  from  Staines  to 
Cricklade. 

47.  {Lord  Bevelstoke,)  There  is  no  capital  expendi- 
ture accounted  for  in  these  figures? — ^Ko,  I  will  deal 
with  that  later.  I  find  I  have  the  deitailed  receipts 
and  expenditure  above  Staines  from  1894  to  1899. 

48.  {Chairman.)  Then,  in  fact,  the  expenses  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  river  are  paid  for  partly  by  the  dues 
coming  from  the  lower  part  of  the  river? — ^No.  This 
deficiency  was  euppUed  out  of  reserve  income  account. 
I  will  give  you  some  other  figures  which  will  show  that 
i^e  upper  river  has  paid  for  itse^. 

49.  Q%at  is  whiat  we  wanted  to  know  t — The  receipts  in 

1894  were   £23.904,  and  the  expenditure  £28,137 ;  in 

1895  reoeiipt«  £36,385,  expenditure  £27,783  ;  in  1896 
receipts  £32,788,  expendituire  £28,806;  m  1897,  re- 
ceipts £30,649,  expenditure  £29,918 ;  in  1898,  receipts 
£34,077,  expenditure  £38,930;  in  1899,  receipts 
£32,133,  expenditure  £32,206.  Total  receipts',  £189,9^ ; 
total  expenditure,  £185,793;  balance,  £4,144. 

50.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  the  locks  in 
the  upper  river  ? — ^They  have  been  maintained,  of  course, 
and  new  Jocks  have  been  built  from  time  to  time  as  necea- 
sary. 

51.  {Sir  Bohert  Giffen,)  Can  you  separate  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  between  London  Bridge  and  Staines  ?— 
I  can  do  that  I  have  not  ^ihe  figures  here.  If  you  wish 
it  I  will  get  them. 

52.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry).  I  wa«  going  to  ask  the 
same  questioh.    I  think  it  w^l  be  very  material. 

53.  {Chairman.)  The  Act  of  Parliament  defines  the 
upper  and  lower  river  as  between  Staines  to  Cricklade 
and  downwards  ? — Yes. 

54.  But  ipraotically  the  division  would  rather  be  from 
London  Bridge  to  Cricklade,  would  it  not,  as  far  as  the 
navigation  is  concerned? — Of  course  the  tide  flows 
to  Teddington. 

{Chairman^)  But  you  have  only  seven  feet  at 
London  Bridge,  therefore  up  to  London  Bridge 
it  is  a  differentt  clase  of  tonnage  taken  in 
that  part  of  the  river;  whereas,  of  course,  the 
river  might  be  deepened  up  to  London*  Bridge.  There 
is  no  plhjvicBl  difficulty  in  the  way,  and  the  OoonmiHsion 
wanted  to  know^  il  you  couid  givt  %  what  was  expended 
on  ii 


55.  {Mr.  m,is.)  Our  reference  is  to  "  the  Port  of  Ixm- 
don."  What  do  you  consider  "the  Port  of  Londoo?" 
That  is  the  point  ?— **  The  Port  of  London  "  is  defined  im 
one  of  these  sectiona. 

56.  {Chairman.)  But  from  physical  reason*  it  miwi 
be  below  London  Bridge  ?— Do  I  take  it  you  would  like 
the  receipts  from  London  Bridge  to  S*ainee,  and  the 
expenditure  from  London  Bridge  to  Stainea? 

{Mr.  EUis.)  We  want  the  finance  of  the  Port  of 
London  so  far  w  you  are  concerned.  That  is  really  what 
it  comes  to. 

57.  {Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  London  Bridge  is  the 
limit  for  sea-going  craft;  therefore  it  willbeooavenient 
to  give  it  there  for  our  purposes,  although  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament does  not  define  it  in  that  way  ?— I  understand  tfcat 
sea-going  craft  go  up  as  far  as  Lamibeth. 

Very  small  craft 

{Chairman.)  Under  200  tons. 

68.  {Sir  John  Wolfe^Barry.)  Yes.  There  are  excep- 
tional vessels  carrying  coal  that  go  up  aa  f  ar  as  VauxHall 
I  know,  but  they  are  only  a  few.  For  practical  purposes 
I  think  it  wiU  be  of  great  use  to  this  Oommisaion  to  have 
the  finance  below  London  Bridge  ?— I  will  go  into  that 
question  and  see  what  I  can  give  you. 

59.  {Chairman.)  Then  you  were  going  to  iM  ua 
about  the  surplus  revenue?— I  have  handed  m  details  oi 
the  figures  which  I  have  just  read  to  you.  This  eurplus 
revenue  has  been  carried  to  what  is  ^al^f*-  * ,5!f*^ 
Income  Account,  and  with  the  exception  of  £9,194,  ana 
ft  baflance  of  £1,368,  has  been  applied  to  the  puiposea  oi 
Capital  Works,  vi*.  :— 


Surplus  Revenue  as  above    -    - 
Transferred  to  Craft  Lisurance 


Fund     -        -        - 
Balance  unexpended 


-   £9,194 
.      1,368 


£51,525 


10,562 
£40,963 


The  total  expenditure  on  Capital  Works  from  1st 
January,  1894,  up  to  the  3lBb  December,  1899,  amounted 
TX)  £77,096,  viz.  :  — 

On  new  offices  -  -  - 
new  moorings  for  ships 
dredging  -  -  - 
new  steam  hoppers 


£9,121 
999 


.  £17,392 
•    32,867 


new  steamer  "  Coneervator 
purchase  of  land  - 
Shepperton  New  Lock 


)i 


Total     - 

* 

This  expenditure  has  been  met:  — 

1.  Out  of  surplus  revenues     -        -        - 

2.  By  the  balance  of  money  raised  by  the 

exercise  of  borrowing  powers 

3.  Amount  received  for  fines  for  aooomH 

modations       -        -        -        ■        " 

4.  From  the  sale  of  Government  stock, 

premises,   etc.       -        -        -        - 


50,259 

10,513 

1,000 

5,204 

£77,096 

£40,963 
12,107 
10,573 
13,453 

£77,096 


60.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Would  you  kmdly  ex- 
plain the  item  of  "dredging"  in  the  capital  account?  Is 
that  expenditure  upon  dredging  operations  or  upon  a 
dredger  ?— That,  I  understand,  is  upon  dredging  opera- 
tions. 

61.  {Chairman.)  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  get  that 
better  from  the  engineer. 

{Witness.)  I  can  put  in  a  statement  showing  the 
expenses  of  dredging  below  London  Bridge  from  1858 
to  the  end  of  last  year,  if  that  will  help  you. 

62.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  My  Lord  said  that  pro- 
bably that  would  come  better  from  the  engineer,  but  on 
this  item  in  the  account  for  dredging,  £17,392,  I  wanted 
to  know  whether  that  was  for  dredging  operations  or 
the  purchase  of  a  dredger ;  because  it  seems  to  be  expen- 
Aiture  of  capital  for  some  purpose  or  other?— I  under- 
stand it  includes  plant  as  well. 

{Cliairman.)  Then  we  will  get  that  from  the  engineer. 

63.  {Sir  Bobert  Qiffen.)  The  charge  for  dredging  ap- 
plied to  revenue  would  not  include  plant,  would  it  ? — ^No. 

64.  {Chairmxin.)  Now  will  you  hand  in  the  annual  re- 
ports ?_-This  is  a  set  of  the  yearly  accounts. 

{The  yearly  accounts  of  the  Conservancy  for  Ike  six 
years  ending  1899  were  handed  t».; 
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65.  With  regard  to  your  borrowing  powers,  how  have 
you  exercised  them? — The  Conservators  were,  by  the 
Act  of  1894,  authorised  to  borrow  the  sum  of  £200,000 
hr  the  purposes  of  th«  river  below  Staines,  and  they 
have  exercised  this  power  to  the  extent  of  £100,000  by 
she  creation  and  issue  of  Debenture  Stock,  thus  leaving 
in  unexercised  balance  of  £100,000.  The  Conservators 
have  not  found  it  neceasaiy  to  raise  further  loans,  as 
their  receipte  on  revenue  and  capital  account  have  been 
found  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  purposes  named,  in  the 
Vet  (Section  287  (1)),  and  they  have  thus  avoided  the 
Increased  charge  for  interest  which  further  borrowing 
woxsld  have  entailed.  Moreover,  the  amount  constituting 
the  unexhausted  borrowing  power  would  have  been  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  meet  the  large  and  costly  additional 
works  referred  to  in  the  Beport  of  the  Lower  Tliamea 
f^avigation  Commission. 

66.  With  regard  to  that,  I  think  we  will  ask  those 
questions  of  the  engineer.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you 
aome  general  questions.  How  often  are  the  meetings  of 
the  Conservancy  Board  held? — ^The  Board  meetings  are 
held  once  a  week. 

67.  I  see  your  body  is  38  in  number  f— Yes. 

68.  What  is  the  usual  attendance  at  the  Board?    Can 

See  1683.  7^^  8^7®  ^^  *^  attendances  in  the  past  year  by  name  ? — I 
can  give  you  that. 

60.  A  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
represent  oounties  above  London  Bridge  ?— Yes. 

70.  Do  they  aAibend  and  vote  on  questions  affecting  the 
Thasmea  below  London  Bridge  9^— Yes ;  but  I  may  say  that 
the  work  is  very  Uigely  diocie  by  Committees. 

71.  We  want  to  know  how  the  work  is  done. — ^These 
Committees  are  composed,  in  the  case  of  the  Lower  River 
Committee,  of  Lower  River  representativea 

72.  Entirely? — ^Well,  practically,  and  in  the  saae  of 
the  Upper  River  Committee,  of  Upper  River  representa- 
tives mainHv. 

73.  Then  the  Conservancy  Board  is  for  all  practical 
puiposes  two  boards,  which  sit  and  meet  togetner  only 
on  certain  occasions  ?— Yes  ;  for  the  convenience  of  doing 
\he  work  the  Board  is  divided  into  theee  Commititese,  and 
they  repoitt  tdieir  proo^edings  to  the  Boaid  for  confirms- 
tion  or  otheowisei 

74.  And  the  accounts  as  far  as  Staines  and  upwards 
ire  kept  separate  from  those  of  Staines  and  below? — 
Vbeoikitely. 

76.  Now  I  should  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about 
the  action  of  the  Conservancy  Board  with  regard  to  the 
reoommendiationB  of  the  Committee  aippoiivted  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  1878,  and  whose  Report  was 
presented  to  Parliament  in  1879.  The  Report  says: 
"Your  Committee  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  there 
should  be  one  authority,  and  one  authority  only,  enn 
powered  to  make  byelaws  for  the  regulation  of  the  navi* 
gation  of  the  Raver  Thames.  They  think  further  4hat 
this  authority  shall  be  the  Conservancy  Board  who  now 
represent  all  the  principal  interests  on  the  river,  rather 
than  the  Court  of  the  Watermen's  Company,  who  are 
self-elected,  and.  so  far  as  they  represent  any  interest, 
represent  only  a  section  of  barge  owners."  Has  any 
action  been  taken  by  your  Board  on  the  Report  of  that 
Comfmission  ?— I  cannot  say ;  I  have  not  read  the  Report. 

76.  We  shall  require  to  know  that.  Of  course,  you 
have  only  recently  been  appointed  Secretary,  but  this 

^  is  a  question  of  a  Report  made  20  yean  ago,  and  we  shall 

ssee  1384.  require  further  evidence  as  to  what  has  been  done,  or, 

if  nothing  has  been  done,  the  reason  why  nothing  has 

been  done. — ^Very  good. 

77.  The  Report  goes  on  to  say  ;  "If  these  changes  are 
made,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  transfer  the  regis- 
tration of  barges  to  the  Conservators.  It  is  important 
that  this  registration  should  be  coutinued,  since  without 
it,  and  without  such  name,  number,  or  other  distin- 
guishing mark  painted  on  the  barges,  it  would  be  im- 
poemble  to  identify  them  and  to  enforce  the  refnilations 
against  them.  These  baiges,  though  ooctipying  tne 
water  space  of  the  river  and  using  the  public  moorings, 
now  pay  nothing  towards  the  Conservancy  Fund.  They 
pay  to  the  Watermen's  Company,  as  follows  : — On  first 
registration,  if  owned  by  a  freeman  10s.  ;  if  owned  by 
a  non-freeman  £1 ;  and  annually,  if  owned  by  a  freeman 
2s.  6d.  ;  if  owned  by  a  non-freeman  5s.  If  our  recom- 
mendations are  adopted,  these  fees  will  be  abolished ; 
and  we  suggest  that  for  each  baige  whilst  it  remains  on 
the  register  the  owner  should  pay  annually  10s.  to  the 
Conservatars." — The  baiges  are  registered  at  Water- 
men's Hall. 


78.  That  is  what  wae  the  ease  in  1880  ;  there  has  been       j^^^  ^S. 
no  alteration? — ^There  has  been  no  alteration.  Philipsoa, 

79.  And  no  action  has  been  taken  ? — ^None  at  all.  ^  ^      \9afi 

80.  Whiat  is  your  pmctioe  with  regard  to  the  appoint-       

ment   of  Haiibour  Ma«teos— hoiw  are  they  licensed? — 

They  are  not  Idcensed.     The  Hsaiboar  Master  is,  I  be- 
lieve, required  to  be  a  memlber  of  the  Trinity  House. 

81.  Are  they  Hcensed'  by  Trinity  House  ? — ^I  see  under 
Section  126  of.  tiie  ConservBncy  Act  of  1894,  "  No  person 
shall  be  a{>poiated  by  the  OonservaUors  to  be  a  Herboox 
Master  unless  such  ]>er8on  shall,  after  being  duly 
examined  by  the  Trimty  House,  produce  a  cerbificate 
from  them  of  his  proffer  qualification  to  be  a  Hait>our 
Master.*' 

82.  Are  ^e  Hazibour  Miaslbers  appointed  by  the  Con- 
servator?— There  is  a  Harbour  Master  and  two  De- 
puty Harbour  Masters. 

83.  Where  are  they  stationed? — ^The  Harbour  Master 
has  his  office  at  Temple  Pier.  One  of  the  Deputy  Har- 
bour Masters  controls  liie  district  between  there  and 
Woolwich.  The  other  ie  stationed  at  Gravesend^  and 
controls  the  district  between  there  and  Woolwich. 

84.  Then  with  regard  to  the  policing  of  the  river,  what 
pohce  have  the  Conservators? — ^They  have  not  any. 

.    85.  You  have  had  some  experience  on  the  l!yne  Com- 
mission, have  you  not? — ^Yes. 

86.  That  is  govenied  by  a  representative  body,  is  it 
not? — ^Yes,  by  an  elected  body. 

87.  And  under  that  elected  body  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  spent  in  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  ? — 
Yes.  If  it  is  any  assistance,  i  can  give  you  the  con- 
stitution of  the  ^l^rne  Board. 

88.  We  have  that.  I  merely  wanted  to  ask  you  a 
question  or  two  generally  as  to  the  working  of  the  Tyne 
Board.  How  do  tiiey  obtain  their  revenue  ?---They  obtain 
their  revenue  from  rates  and  dues  on  shipping,  and  on 
goods  and  coal  carried  by  the  shipping. 

89.  Are  they  subsidised  in  any  way  by  the  Municipal 
rates  ? — ^No. 

90. .  Have  that  body  complete  control  over  the  whole 
river,  or  are  there  other  bodies,  as  there  are  in  London, 
competing  with  them  or  concurrent  with  them?— They 
have  complete  control  over  the  river  for  about  nineteen 
miles  from  tlie  entrance,  and  ih^  whole  of  the  docks  in 
the  river  with  the  excepti<Mi  of  Tyne  Dock,  which  is 
owned  by  the  North  Eastern  Radlwia.y  Company.  They 
have  control  of  the  lighting  of  the  Port,  but  not  over  the 
pilots ;  that  is  in  the  hands  of  a  body  called  the  l^e 
Pilotage  Commissioners. 

91.  {Sir  'Robert  Oilfen.)  Do  they  levy  dues  on  s]l 
shipping  going  into  die  river  whether  it  goes  into  their 
docks  or  not?--Yes. 

92.  On  all  shipping? — On  all  shipning,  and  if  the 
ships  go  into  the  Commissioners'  Docks  they  pay  dock 
dues  in  addition. 

93.  They  levy  dues  on  all  shipping? — River  tonnage 
dues  are  chaigeable  and  paid  on  aid  shipping  whether 
going  into  the  Commissioners'  own  docks  or  into  the  dock 
of  the  North  Eaabem  Railway  Company. 

94.  (Chairman.)  Have  they  more  poweifui  dredcers 
there  than  you  have  in  the  Thames  ?---I  would  not  like 
to  say  that. 

96.  You  are  not  prepared  on  behalf  of  the  Conser- 
vancy  to  make  any  statement  with  regard  to  iiie  cany, 
ing  out  of  the  Report  of  the  Lower  Thames  Naviga^ 
tion  Commission — not  merely  as  an  engineering  question 
but  generally.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  behalf  of 
the  Consesrancy  on  that  subject  ?— No. 

96.  You  are  not  instructed  to  say  anything? — ^No. 

97.  Since  this  Royal  Commissidn  has  been  appointed 
have  any  meetings  been  held  of  tiie  Thames  Oonservanoy 
(Board!  ? — Yes,  tibey  meet  evevy  week,  as  I  said  before. 

98.  Has  any  action  been  taken  with  regard  to  this 
Commission  ?----No,   they  have  not  discussed  say  policy  See  1589-98> 
yet. 

.  99.  You  are  not  instructed  on  behalf  of  the  Boaid  id 
make  any  suggestion  or  representation  to  this  Royal 
Commission? — No,  for  this  reason — the  matter  has  not 
yet  been  discussed. 

100.  Is  it  going  to  be  discussed? — ^Yes,  I  quite  expect 
it  wilL 
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101.  No  time  has  been  fixed  for  it.  The  result  of  the 
discusaion  if  any  policy  is  arrived  at  will  be  conveyed 
to  you  no  doubt  by  the  Chairman  of  tlie  Board. 

102.  Is  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  prepared  to  give 
evidence  ? — Yes.  If  he  is  iialled  upon  to  do  so  he  will. 
I  should  like  to  add  that  if  any  invitation  is  sent  to  the 
Conservators  from  yourselves  they  will  no  doubt  consider 
their  policy  and  oonvey  it  to  you  through  their  Chairman. 

103.  But  I  understand  that  the  invitation  to  appear 
before  this  Royal  Commission  was  given  by  our  »Secre- 
tary  to  you  as  Secretary  of  the  Board,  axid  of  course  that 
invitation  must  necessarily  have  been  laid  by  you  before 
the  Chairman,  and  the  Royal  Commission  certainly  would 
expect  that  the  Chairman,  unless  he  authorised  the 
secretary  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  'Board,  should  him- 
self appear  to  state  the  policy  of  the  Board,  and  reply 
to  any  questions  which  the  Commission  may  have  to  ask 
him? — ^It  was  felt  no  doubt  by  the  Cliairman  of  the 
Board  and  the  Conservators  that  you  required  technical 
details  of  the  powers  and  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
Conservators. 

104.  But  that  is.  not  t^e  only  part  or  perhaps  the 
most  important  part  of  the  duty  cf  the  Commission. 
Perhaps  you  will  convey  this  to  the  Chairman,  and  we 
should  like  "to  know  wheibher  he  will  be  alble  ito  appear 
at  an  early  date? — Very  well. 

105.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  There  are  two  ques- 
tions! want  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  fSe  Thames  Traffic 
Committee  which  made  certain  recommendations  as  to 
the  regulation  of  traffic  on  the  Thames  and  particularly 
of  barge  traffic  and  towing  and  matters  of  that  kdnd.  Can 
vou  tell  us  whether  it  is  the  view  of  the  Conservators 
that  they  are  already  in  possession  of  powers  to  regulate 
Luch  matters,  or  would  they  require  further  legmilation  1 
—I  believe  the  Oonservaftors  have  oiLready  sufficdemit  poorer 
to  control  all  navigation. 

106.  To  make  bve-laws  as  to  such  matters  as  the  tow- 
,ftff  of  barges  and  the  number  of  men  to  be  employed  on 
the  barges  ?— I  think  they  have  already  made  regulations 
with  regard  to  the  towing  of  barges.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  they  hate  limited  the  numJber  of  men. 

ICXZ.  Can  you  teH  us  what  has  been  done  with  regard 
10  the  recommendation  of  that  Committee  which  says : 
"  As  regards  towing  we  think  that  a  rule  may  properly  be 
made  requiring  all  dumb  bai^ges  navigating  the  whole 
distance  between  London  Bridge  and  the  uppermost  of 
the  dock  entrances  in  Blackwall  Reach  to  be  towed  1  — 
The  Conservators  have  made  these  two  bye-laws  o»\  that 
question:  *'A11  vessels  navigating  the  nver  shall  be 
navigated  singly  and  separately  except  small  boats 
fastened  together  or  towed  alongside  or  astern  of  other 
vessels,  and  except  vessels  towed  by  steam,  v  essels 
Wed  by  steam  navigating  the  river  below  the  Albert 
Bridge  at  Chelsea  shall,  if  more  than  two  in  number,  be 
pfaced  two  abreast  (except  vessels  trading  on  any  canal 
and  not  exceeding  14  feet  9  inches  in  width,  which  may 
be  placed  three  abreast),  and  not  more  than  six  of  such 
vessels  shall  be  towed  together  at  the  same  tinie,  and  no 
tow  of  vessels  shall  exceed  in  length  the  foHowing  limits, 
namelv:— Above  London  Bridge,  400  feet;  between 
London  Bridge  and  the  landing  place  at  the  end  of 
Trinity  Street,  Oiarlton,  320  feet  Below  the  ^aid  land- 
ing place,  400  feet,  to  be  calculated  from  the  stem  of  Uie 
vessel  towing  to  the  stem  of  the  aftermost  vessel  towed. 

108  That  does  not  quite  answer  my  question.  The 
question  was  whether  they  made  any  regulations  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendation  of  the  Thames  Traffic 
Committee,  which  says  that  they  think  "a  rule  may 
properly  be  made  requiring  all  dumib  barges  navigating 
the  whole  distance  between  London  'Bridge  and  the 
uppermost  of  the  dook  entrances  in  Blackw.-iU  Reach 
to  Cbe  towed  ?  "—No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

109.  No  regulation  of  the  kind  has  been  made  1— No. 

110  But  vou  think  the  Conservancy  have  the  power 
to  miJte  such  a  regulation  if  they  saw  fit?^The  solicitor 
of  the  Board  is  here  L^  you  care  to  call  him  on  th.it  point. 

lU.  There  is  one  other  point  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a 
Question  about,  and  that  is  as  to  the  expenditure.  Can 
vou  tell  us  why  the  expenditure  went  up  something  hke 
iK  bct^eL  1898'and  1^ «?  1^98  *he  amo^^^ 
spent  in  dredging  below  London  Bridge  was  £12,302 , 
in  1899  it  was  £24,037. 

112.  Can  vou  tell  us  why  this  la^  additional  expen- 
diture  begaA  between  1898  and  1899?  One  wants  ^^ 
know   what  is  about  the  normal  expenditure ;     that  w 

give  it*?— The  engiBf^^^'^  -""^er  that  better. 


113.  (Cliairman.)  Thei*  are  several  questions  with 
regard  to  the  police  which  are  mentioned  in  this  Report, 
but  I  understand  you  that  you  do  not  know  anything 
about  that— The  policing  of  the  river  is  done  by  the 
Metropolitan  Police. 

114.  But  if  you  look  at  the  evidence  given  beifore  the 
Thames  Traffic  Committeie  there   are  recommendations 
that  there  should  be  one  authority  for  the  river,  and  that 
the  Conservancy  Board  shall  be  that  authority  ?— I  con 
f  ess  I  have  not  seen  that  evidence. 

115.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  There  are  some  questions  I  want  to 
ask  vou  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  dredging  and  other 
powers  under  your  Act  of  1894  ;  but  if  you  say  that  the 
Solicitor  will  answer  that  better  than  you  I  will  defer 
it  until  the  Solicitor  comes.— Yes  ;  I  think  that  wiH  be 
better. 

116.  You  have  onlybeen  Secretary  since  March?— Yes. 

117.  But  you  are  Secretary  of  the  Board? — ^Yes. 

118.  You  attend  the  Board  meetings? — ^Yes  ;  all 'meet- 
ings. 

119.  You  are  present  at  all  of  them  ?— Yes ;  always. 

120.  I  notice  the  income  has  not  gone  up  much  from 
1899  as  contrasted  with  1898.  Is  it  a  growing  income 
now  ?  Will  it  be  more  for  1900  ?— Very  iittle.  Up  to 
the  present  time  I  should  think  it  is  not  more  than 
£2,000  more  than  in  1899. 

121.  Is  the  want  of  income  any  bar  to  your  operations  ? 
—Most  undoubtedly  ;  if  we  had  more  money  we  would 
be  able  to  spend  more. 

122.  Just  let  me  call  your  attention  to  Section  189  of 
the  Act  of  1894— the  last,  words :  "  if  any  dredging  or 
other  operations  shall  be  recommended  in  the  Report  of 
the  said  Commission"  (that  is  the  Barry  Commission) 
"the  Conservators  shall  as  soon  as  may  be  reasonably 
practicable  after  a  copy  of  such  Report  shall  have  been 
received  by  them  as  aforesaid,  either  proceed  to  carry 
out  such  dredging  or  other  operations,  or  apply  to  Par- 
liament for  all  suoh  powers  as  shall  be  desirable  to  enable 
them  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  01  the  said 
Commission."  That  is  what  we  call  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  mandatory  recommendation.  Has  that  ever 
been  discussed  by  the  Board  in  your  presence  ^— iNo. 

123.  Are  there  any  minutes  bearing  upon  any  discus- 
sion by  the  Board  on  those  words?— I  canmot  say.  It 
was  before  my  tione. 

124.  If  you  say  you  do  not  know,  I  will  take  that 
answer.— The  engineer  will  be  able  to  tell  you. 

125.  (Chairman.)  We  shall  certainly  require  to  know 
it  You  do  not  mention  anythslng  about  a  debt ;  what 
debt  have  vou?— On  the  Lower  River  Fund  we  owe 
£100,000. 

126.  On  page  21  of  the  evidence  before  the  Barry 
Commission  some  questions  are  asked  about  the  debt  on 
the  Upper  Navigation:  "An  outstanding  debt  of  about 
£78,000,  and  the  old  Commissioners*  debt,  on  whach  no 
interest  has  been  paid  since  1863."  Can  you  teU  us  any- 
thing  cDboiit  th«»t?^The  debt  on  the  Upper  Rwer 
account  is  £110,000. 

127.  Is  that  included  in  your  financial  statement  ^It 
is  in  the  statement  of  accounts. 

128  About  this  old  Commissioners'  debt  on  which  no 
interest  has  been  paid— has  that  been  cleared  off,  or 
what  has  happened  to  it  ?— It  is  practicaHy  cleared  off. 

129.  (Bear-Admiral  Hext.)  You  stated  just  now  that       ^^ 
the  Conservancy  had  not  exercised  their  power  to  charge    ^^^^^g. 
fees  for  moorings  ? — ^That  is  so. 

130  Can  vou  give  any  reasons  for  their  not  exercising 
that  power?— The  matter  was  ^ully discussed  some  years 
ago  ;  all  interests  were  represented,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered inexpedient  to  make  any  charge. 

131  Upon  what  ground  ?— I  do  not  know  that.  I  have 
ffot  a'  copv  of  the  minute  here.  It  simply  states  what 
I  have  stated— that  the  matter  was  discussed,  and  it  was 
decided  not  to  make  any  charge. 

132.  With  reference  to  the  list  of  vessels  using  the 
moorings,  are  the  same  vessels  counted  twice  over?— Yes. 

133.  They  would  be,  I  presume  ?— Yes. 

134    (Sir  BoheH   Giifen.)  With  reference  to  the  list 
of  sufferance  wharves  and  legal  quays  which  you  have 
put  in,  that  does  not  include  every  place,  does  it,  whore 
ships  may  load  and  unload  besides  the  docks  ?— No ;  1 
doi  not  include  private  wharves,  for  instance. 
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135.  There  are  private  wharves  besidea? — ^Yes. 

136.  You  have  no  list  of  those  to  give  us  ?— No. 

137.  You  have  control  over  them,  I  presume  ?— Only 
so  far  as  nttvigaitdon  is  concemed. 

138.  Then  what  is  the  distinction  between  a  suffer- 
ance wharf  or  legal  quay  and  other  places  where  a  ship 
may  load  and  unload  ?— I  take  it  that  a  sufferance  wharf 
or  legal  quay  is  a  place  where  dutiable  goods  may  be 
landed. 

130.  That  is  the  distinction  ?— Yes ;  that  is  under  the 
Customs  Laws  Consolidation  Act. 

140.  Then  with  regard  to  the  average  tonnage  dues 
of  about  Jd.  per  ton,  which  seems  to  be  the  income 
which  you  get  from  the  ships  which  you  do  make  a 
charge  upon,  will  you  tell  us  what  is  the  similar  charge 
made  by  the  Tyne  Improvement  Commissioners,  with 
which  you  have  been  connected?  —  Coastwise  lid., 

See  1330b   ioreign  3d.  per  registered  ton,  in  and  out. 

141.  That  is  upon  all  shipping,  without  any  exemp- 
tions ? — Yes. 

142.  Then  if  you  had  similar  powers  of  charging 
shipping  in  the  Port  of  London,  you  would  increase 
your  income  very  largely? — To  a  very  large  extent 
indeed. 

See  20,  21,      143l  Three  or  four  times,  perhaps  ?— Yes,  all  that 
2334,  Besides,   there  are  many  other  charges  on  the  Tyne 

2369-81.      v/hich  do  not  obtain  on  the  Thames. 

144.  Of  what  kind  ?--Such  as  the  charge  for  mooringp. 
Every  vessel  entering  the  Tyne  with  cargo  and  leaving 
with  caiTgo  pays  a  mooring  rate  of  ^d.  per  registered  ton, 
and  if  a  vessel  loads  or  dieoharges  a  cargo  in  tlhe  river 
at  public  moorings  owned  by  the  Commfiseioners  she  pcys 
coofftwise  Id.  per  registered  ton,  and  foreign  2d.  pear 
regietered  ton. 

145.  Then  has  the  question  ever  been  before  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Board  as  to  the  expediency  of 
increasing  these  (barges  or  dealing  with  them  in  any 
way  with  the  object  of  imprwing  the  Port  of  London  ? 
— ^Not  to  my  knowledge. 

146.  You  have  no  information  to  give  us  as  to  the 
j)olicy  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  in  these  matters? — 
No.  So  far  as  I  know  the  question  has  not  been  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Board. 

147.  And  particularly  as  to  the  question  of  exempting 
different  classes  of  ships  you  have  no  information  to  give 
us  as  to  the  reason  for  so  doing?— -No.  That  is  an 
exemption  that  has  been  continued  since  1834. 

148.  It  belongs  to  a  time  long  past,  and  haa  nott  been 
considered  with  reference  to  the  kind  of  traffi<c  which 
now  takes  place  and  the  conditions  of  the  Port  of 
London  as  they  now  stand  ?— Just  so.  The  powers  for 
charging  the  tonnage  rate  which  was  levied  by  the 
Ooneerrators  were  nxed  in  1834.  These  exeanptions 
were  fixed  at  tihe  same  tione,  and  have  aimply  been  con- 
tinued from  ithat  time  to  t^is. 

149.  Is  there  any  charge  on  lighters  or  barges  by  the 
Tyne  Imppovemenit  Commission-ers  ?— No. 

150.  So  that  they  are  completely  exempt  in  the  Tyne 
as  /^ey  are  in  Lonokm  ? — Precisely,  below  Bridge. 
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151.  {Chaiirman.)  They  are  not  much  used  there,  are 
*  they  ? — 'No,  the  barges  there  are  of  a  different  clas& 
They  are  a  smaller  craft  which  we  call  lighters — ^not 
.  x^eariy  such  a  fonmidaible  craft  as  bargee  here. 

162.  {Sir   Bch&rt   Qiffen.)  Then   with  regard   to  the        

constitution  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  can  you  give 
us  any  reason  why  the  numbers  representing  the  ship- 
owner said  lighAennen  and  wihwirfingecs  were  fixed  as 
they  are  at  present,  both  with  reference  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Conservancy  Board  and  with  reference 
to  each  other? — ^From  my  reading  of  the  evidence  on 
the  Bill  of  1894,  the  question  of  representation  seema  to 
have  been,  veiy  hugely  dealt  with  am  fieircel^  fought  out. 
It  was  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  meet  the  many  claims  for 
representation. 

153.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  reasons  why 
these  particular  proportions  were  fixed  upon? — ^No,  I 
cannot  do  that. 

154.  Why  the  ship-owners,  for  instance,  have  three, 
and  the  dock-owners,  one,  and  points  of  that  kind? 
— No,  I  cannot  tell  you. 

155.  (Chairman.)  The  Commission  would  like-  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Con8ervan<^ 
to  some  reoommendatione  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
hiittee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  affecting 
the  ConserTaincy,  and)  they  would  like  to  hare  some 
questions  answered  with  regard  to  those  recommenda* 

tions,  and  why  they  have  not  been  carried  out,  ^  ,^^ 
especially  with  regard  to  the  general  jurisdiction  ovtsr 
the  river.  That  question  was  fully  gone  into  by  thAt 
Committee,  and  recommendations  were  made  upon 
which  the  Commission  would  like  to  inquire  the  views 
.  of  the  Conservancy  at  the  present  time  ? — ^I  will  take  care 
to  coiwey  that. 

156.  And  we  should  like  to  have  pairtJculars  of  the  j;^^  ^^g^ 
eittendance  of  mem't)€irB  in  the  last  year  or  two  ? — ^Yes. 

157.  (Sir  John  Wolfe^Barry,)  With  reference  to  the 
answer  you  gave  to  Sir  Bobert  Giffen  about  tolls  on 
the  Tyne,  I  suppose  I  should  be  right  in  saying  that 
the  amount  of  traffic  which  enters  in  ballast  and  goes 
out  laden  on  the  Tyne  is  very  much  larger  than  on 
the  Thames.  I  mean  the  num<ber  of  ships  that  oome 
in  in  ballast  and  go  out  laden  with  coal  must  be  very 
large  as  compared  with  the  number  of  ships  which 
frequent  the  Thames  and  make  either  the  journey  in 
or  the  journey  out  in  ballast? — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

158.  That  would  be  a  qualification,  at  any  rate, 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  tolls.  The  con- 
ditions are  not  the  same? — ^That  is  so. 

(Sir  Homewood  Crawford.)  My  Lord, 'Would  this  be 
a  convenient  .time  to  ask  the  Commission  whether  they 
intend  to  allow  witnesses  to  be  cross-examined  ? 

(Chairman.)  I  have  already  given  you  your  answer, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  you  should  think  it  necessary  to 
ask  me  again.  I  can.  give  you  no  further  answer. 
There  is  a  coanmunicatian  in  the  "  Tiauee  "  this  morning 
stating  what  will  be  done  by  the  Commission,  and 
the  order  in  which  the  evidence  will  be  heard.  More 
than  that  I  cannot  tell  you. 

(Sir.  Homewood   Crawford.)  I  am  much  obliged  to 


your  Lordship. 


liecalled  7542 


Mr.  James  Hughes  called  and  examdned. 


159.  (Chairman.)  You  are  solicitor  to  the  Thaones  Con- 
aervancv  ? — Yes. 

ft 

160.  How  long  have  you  been  solicitor? — I  was  ap- 
pointed in  May,  1889.    That  is  roughHy  aibout  12  years. 

16L  There  are  several  points  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Conservancy  has  been  unable  to  give  us  information 
upon.  Perhaps  as  you  have  been  present  you  will  be 
able  to  make  some  statement  with  regard  to  the  questions 
which  we  have  raised  ? — ^I  made  a  note  of  two  or  three. 
Might  I  mention  this  in  the  first  place  ?  You  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Secretary  with  xeganl  to  the  Board  and  its 
Committees.  The  position  is  this  :  there  is  no  division 
of  t^e  Boardl;  there  is  one  Board,  two  principal  Com- 
mittees, one  dealing  with  matters  relating  to  the  river 
bdow  Staines,  the  other  to  the  river  above  Staines. 
Those  Committees*  reports  are  submitted  to  the  Board 
and  confirmed  by  the  Board.  There  are  again  two  funds, 
the  upper  and  the  lower ;  one  afpplicable  above  Staines 
and  one  below. 

162.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  ithose  who  repre- 
sent the  interests  above  Staines  vote  on  all  the  questions 
affecting  the  river  below  Staines ;  t^at  is  to  say,  below 
London  Bridae  ?— Yes,  they  can  act  in  Board  assembled. 


163.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  do  they  ? — Yes. 

164w  What  is  the  reason  why  no  action  has  been  taken 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  in  the  Keport  of  the 
•Baivy  Conumiaaion  ? — With  submission  I  think  the  en- 
gineer wdil  endeavour  to  show  you  that  we  have  carried 
them  out  to  a  very  great  extent.  I  think  that  will  come 
from  the  engineer.  The  whole  matter  was  considered 
immediately  the  report  was  received,  and  it  was  debated 
at  considerable  length.  The  engineer  was  instructed  to 
report,  and  he  did,  and  oeitain  work  was  carried  out  after- 
wards which  he  wilil  detail. 

165.  How  have  you  earned  out  this  latter  part  of  Sec- 
tion 189  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  1894:  "If 
any  dredging  or  other  operations  shail  be  recommended 
in  the  repoH  of  the  soia  Commission  the  Conservators 
shall  as  soon  as  may  >be  reasonably  practicafble,  after  a 
copy  of  such  report  shall  have  been  received  by  them  as 
aforesaid,  either  proceed  to  carry  out  such  dredging  or 
other  operations,  or  apply  to  Parliament  for  all  such 
powers  as  shall  'be  desirable  to  enaHe  them  to  give  effect 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  said  Commission."  Now 
the  said  Commission  reconunended  that  a  navigable  deptii 
of    about  30  feet,  suitable  tig  viMels  of    the  largest 
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draught,  ahould  be  afforded  at  least  up  to  Gravesend. — 
I  had  rather  you  put  that  question  to  the  engineer,  be- 
cause he  can  explain  the  figures. 

166.  I  am  asking  with  regard  to  this  particular  clause 
if  the  Act  of  ParUament.  Tou  are  eitner  to  carry  out 
such  dredging  or  other  operations,  or  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment for  aU  such  powen  as  shaU  be  desirttble  to  enajble 
you  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission. It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  thalt  has  not 
been  carried  out  I  want  to  know  from  you  as  solicitor 
how  it  is  that  you  have  not  acted  upon  this  clause  in  the 
Act  of  1804  %—I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer.  The  Con- 
servators in  carrying  out  the  report  of,  or  the  course  ad- 
vocated by,  their  engineer,  thought  that  they  were  doing 
as  much  as  they  possibly  could  towards  carrying  out  Sir 
John  Wolfe-Barry's  recommendation. 

167.  But  if  you  could  not  carry  it  out  you  were  to 
apply  to  Parliament  for  all  such  powers  as  shall  be 
desirable  to  enable  you  to  give  effect  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  said  Commission  ? — ^It  was  not  thought 
desirable  that  we  should  go  to  Parliament  again.  We 
had  been  there  recently. 

168.  Then  you  did  not  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions ? — 'We  did  not  regcvrd  them  as  mrandstory. 

160.  As  the  legal  adviser  Gt  the  Conservancy  Board, 
ought  you  not  to  have  instructed  your  Board  to  apply 
to  Parliament? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  agree.  I  should 
be  more  inclined  to  advise  the  Board  that  if  they  had 
done  everything  that  they  could  possibly  do  to  carry  out 
Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry's  recommendations  they  had  done 
all  that  was  necessary,  and  it  was  not  incumbent  upcm 
them  to  go  to  Parliament. 

170.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  I  should  like  to  make 
>ne  little  correction.  It  was  not  a  personal  recom- 
mendation of  mine, — ^No,  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission. 

171.  It  really  was  the  joint  report  of  Admiral  Nares 
And  Mr.  Lyster? — ^It  is  referred  to  very  often  in  your 
owa  name. 

172.  (Sir  Bobert  Giffen,)  Then  the  Conservators  do 
not  recognise  that  they  are  guilty  of  disobedience  to  an 
Act  of  Parliament  ? — ^I  am  aSraid  not. 

173.  (Chairman.)  Perhaps  the  Chftinnan  of  ihe  Con- 
larvaitors  woill  be  able  to  go  further  into  this  matter,  but 
bhere  are  certain  reoommendoitions  in  the  report  of  the 
Thames  Traffic  Committee.  There  are  several  questions 
wi*h  regard  to  whddi  we  should  like  to  bnonr  if  the  Thames 
Oonaervvmpy  Boaid  have  considered  thena^  I  will  cak  your 
attention  to  a  recommendation  of  this  kind — **  In  this 
place  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  on  the  Thames,  as 
in  other  harbours  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  tendency 
of  modem  legislation  has  been  to  place  the  whole  authority 
over  matters  coanected  with  navigation  in  the  hands  of 
one  body,  representing  more  or  less  completely  the 
different  interests  concerned  in  it.  Such  a  body,  in 
the  case  of  the  Thames,  is  to  be  found  m  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Board,  and  your  committee  are  of  opinion 
as  will  be  seen  by  their  specific  recommendations,  that 
/*•  18  to  this  Board  that  the  public  must  ultimately  look 
for  tne  efficient  supervision  of  the  navigation  and  for 
the  performance  of  duties  hitherto  entrusted  to  various 
bodies.  No  action  has  been  taken  upon  that?--That 
is  prior  to  the  date  of  my  appointment.  The  Committee 
reported  in  1870,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  understand 
the  report  was  considered  most  carefully  by  the  then 
Conservators. 

174.  And  nothing  was  done,  or  what  was  done  ?^I  can 
hardly  say  what  was  d<me  or  left  undone.  It  was  before 
my  time.  I  could  deal  with  some  of  these  smaller 
maibters,  suoh  as  the  Itowing  of  baizes  aixl  m  on,  but  on 
the  question  of  policy  I  an  afraid  I  oouW  not  sar. 

175.  Will  you  state  what  is  within  your  knowledge  as 
to  what  has  been  done  in  order  to  meet  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ? 
— ^I  am  afraid  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  anything 
of  my  own  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  Committee's 
Beport. 

176.  Who  is  able  to  gtre  us  this  then  ?^Mr.  More,  the 
ai^neer,  '2ja  be«n  (ngaeer  during  the  whole  time. 

,  177.  These  are  not  qvsstions  of  engineering. — Xo  ;  but 
we  are  in  this  difficulty  :  *he  Secretary,  as  you  are  aware, 
has  only  recently  been  appointed,  and  consequently  he 
cannot  be  expected  to " 


178.  But  I  presume  fks  Board  has  acted  with  regar* 


to  all  legal  questions  upon  your  advice  or  the  advice  oi 
your  predecessor  ? — ^Yes,  since  1889. 

179.  And  nothing  has  been  done,  to  your  knowledge, 
to  carry  out  those  recommendations? — ^Not  tliat  I  oould 
speak  of  from  my  own  knowledge. 

180.  But  surely  you  must  be  aware  of  everything  thai 
goes  on  in  the  Board? — I  am  present  at  the  Boaid  and 
hear  everything  that  is  debated  at  their  meetings,  true  ; 
but  I  have  never  heard  this  Beport  debated  or  any  por^ 
tion  of  it.  It  was  prior  to  my  time.  It  was  Uta  years 
before  my  appointment.  The  then  Ghaiiman  of  the* 
Board,  I  would  remind  you,  was  a  memrber  of  tho 
Commiittee— rAdmifRiil  Sir  Frederick  Nicolson.  It  was. 
a  Board  of  Trade  Committee,  and  he  was  put  on,  and 
Lord  Farrer. 

181.  (Sir  Bobert  Giffen,)  Lord  Farrer  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  1879,  but,  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Board — No. 

182.  (Chairman.)  And  you  have  never  had  occasion  at , 
^"our  Board  to  consider  the  question  of  the  Waltennen's. 
Company.  There  were  very  crtxoog  reoommendaitionfl* 
which  ipraotiootlLy  amountted  to  the  albolitkm  of  the  Water- 
men's Company  ?— «No,  I  cannot  say  tii«t  it  has  ever  been 
discussed  in  my  presence. 

183.  (Sir  Bobert  GifFen.)  Have  you  any  minutes  of  the 
Board  dealing  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1879  ? — The  whole  of  the  minutes  can  be  pro- 
duced. 

184.  (Chairman.)  On  page  48  of  the  Thames  Traffic 
Committee's  Report  there  is  this  paragraph  relating 
to  the  relations  (between  tiie  Conservators  and  thfr 
Watermen's  Company: — "It  will  be  seen  from  what 
is  stated  above  (pp.  32,  34)  that  many  of  the  bye-laws 
of  the  Watermen's  Oompany  are  upon  the  same  sub- 
jects and  cover  the  same  ground  as  tnose  of  the  Conser- 
vators. And  it  is  a  patter  of  well-founded  complaint 
by  several  witnesses,  and  amongst  others,  the  chairmaiH 
and  members  of  the  company,  that  the  bye-laws  of  th& 
two  bodies  do  clash  in  some  important  particulars.. 
Your  Committee  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  there 
should  be  one  authority,  and  one  authority  only,  em- 
powered to  make  bye-laws  for  the  regulation  of  the- 
navigation  of  the  River  Thames.  They  think,  further, 
that  this  Authority  should  be  the  Conservancy  Board, 
who  now  represent  all  the  principal  interests  on  the- 
river,  rather  than  the  Court  of  the  Watermen's  Com- 
pany, who  are  self-elected,  and  so  far  as  they  represent 
any  interest,  represent  only  a  section  of  barge-owners." 
Has  no  action,  either  from  your  knowledge  or  fromi 
an  examination  of  the  books,  been  taken  in  consequence* 
of  that  recommendation  ? — The  accounts  of  the  Water- 
men's Company  are  audited  annually  by  an  official 
appointed  by  the  Conservancy.'  Beyond  that  no  actioui 
was  taken  to  my  knowledge. 

* 

185.  What  means  does  the  Board  take  to  enforce^ 
your  rules?  There  is  a  very  long  list  of  things  that 
you  have  to  do?— Our  rules,  I  might  say,  are  com- 
prised in  our  bye-laws.  Since  the  Act  of  1804,  a 
Special  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  making  bye-laws  under  Section  101,  which 
contains  the  whole  of  our  powers  with  regard  to 
making  bye-laws  of  any  sort  or  kind.  The  Committee- 
went  very  thoroughly  into  the  old  bye-laws.  They" 
added  to,  amended,  and  somewhat  repealed,  and  the 
result  was  that  in  1806  fresh  bye-laws  were  made, 
which  I  am  prepared  to  hand  in. 

186.  The  question  I  asked  you  was  what  means  hare- 
the  Conservancy  Board  of  enforcing  these  regulations- 
or  bye-laws.  Do  they  act  with  the  Metropolitani 
Police? — That  is  a  question  that  is  hardly  for  me,  but 
the  river  is  policed  in  one  sense  fiom  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  harbour-masters  in  the  tideway  have  con- 
siderable  staffs. 

187.  The  last  witness  said  there  were  only  three 
heads.  What  is  the  staff  under  them? — I  cannot  give- 
it  you  exactly,  but  if  you  would  not  mind  taking  it 
generally  from  me,  they  have  boatmen  and  assistants 
under  them.  There  is  one  harbour-master  and  two 
deputies,  and  they  have  a  considerable  staff  under 
them. 

188.  How  far  do  they  enforce  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  bye-laws  of  your  Board!  What  police- 
powers  have  they? — They  have  no  police  powera 

180.  How  do  they  see  that  the  rules  and  zegolations 
are  carried  mit    Suppoaing^  tiiieve  is  am  Snfnciica  ciT 
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your  rules  and  regulations,  what  happens? — ^It  is  re- 
ported to  the  head  office,  put  into  my  hands,  and  if 
the  evidence  is  sufficient  there  is  a  summons. 

IQO.  Is  it  brought  before  the  Courts  in  the  ordinary 
way? — Yes,  before  Courts  of  Summary  Jurisdiction 
in  the  nature  of  summonses ;  and  if  the  Commissioners 
desire  to  see  it — it  was  handed  in  to  the  Botard  of 
Trade  Commission  in  1804 — I  have  the  Convictions 
Book  which  I  have  kept  during  the  period  I  have  acted 
as  legal  adviser  to  the  Conservators.  The  actual  con- 
rictions  each  year  arc  very  numerous. 

191.  For  breaches  of  your  bye-laws? — ^For  breaches 
of  the  bye  laws  and  breaches  of  the  Explosives  and 
Petroleum  Acts  and  Bye-lawa. 

192.  How  far  do  you  act  with  the  police?— The 
police  report  to  us.    They  patrol  the  river. 

193.  Hav«  you  steam  launches  to  patrol  the  river? 
— ^Yes;  but  if  the  police  see  any  contravention  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Act,  that  goes  to  Scotland  Yard, 
and  it  comes  from  Scotland  Yard  to  us  immediately. 
In  fact,  the  course  with  regard  to  proceedings  is  this : 
the  complainto  axe  put  into  my  hands  immediately 
they  come  into  the  head  office. 

194.  Do  you  regulate  in  any  way  the  operations  of 
the  barges,  that  is  to  say,  do  you  see  whether  they 
are  left  and  not  properly  attended  to? — ^Yee,  the 
harbour-master  and  the  officials  under  him  have  in- 
structions from  the  Conservators  to  regulate  the  whole 
of  the  traffic,  barges  and  everything  else,  in  the  river. 

196.  And  do  they  do  so? — ^Yes. 

196.  Have  the  prosecutions  tha,t  jou  have  instituted, 
the  eflfect  of  rendering  the  infraction  of  bye-laws  less 
frequent? — ^Yes.  In  Uie  case  of  vessels  you  may  say 
that  there  are  very  few  instances  of  disobedience  to 
the  harbour-master's  orders  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

197.  They  have  powers  only  for  the  river? — Yes. 
They  have  no  power  in  the  docks  at  all.  Our  powers 
are  really  ample  as  they  stand  at  present  under  the 
Act  of  1894.  They  are  ample  for  tne  navigation  of 
the  river. 

198.  Supposing  anyone  wanted  to  set  up  a  new 
mooring  place  or  a  new  wharf,  what  happens? — ^The 
course  of  procedure  is  that  he  makes  application  to 
the  Conservancy  on  the  form  that  is  kept  in  the 
office,  which  is  practically  in  the  form  of  an  agree- 
ment That  is  submitted  to  the  officials,  the  harbour- 
master, and  the  engineer,  to  report  on.  It  is  then 
considered  by  the  Board,  and  if  it  is  not  considered 
to  be  in  any  way  an  obstruction  to  the  navigation  or 
a  detriment  to  the  navigation,  the  license  is  granted, 
subject  to  the  assessment  as  provided  by  the  Act. 

199.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  licenses  of  that 
kind  have  been  granted  in  the  last  five  years? — I  am 
afraid  I  could  not,  but  it  is  a  great  many. 

200.  We  want  to  know  whether  there  is  an  increasing 
number  of  these  applications  to  moor  or  make  lay-byes  ? 

See  1683.   — ^The  information  shall  be  afforded  to  you. 

201.  (Sir  Bohert  Gilfen.)  You  said  that  minutes  are 
in  existence  showing  how  the  Thames  Conservancy  have 
dealt  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of 
1879?— C<»tainly. 

200.  We  want  to  know  whether  there  is  an  increasing 
room  ;  the  whole  of  the  minutes  of  the  Conservators  from 
1857  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  at  any 
time.     They  are  kept. 

203.  I  think  we  should  like  to  have  &9  minutes  deal- 
ing with  the  Thames  traffic  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  of  1879?— You  shall  have  them. 

204.  Nothing  has  been  done  in  the  last  ten  years  I 
understand? — ^Not  to  my  knowledge,  except  that  I 
may  point  out  that  our  byelaws  cover  a  good  deal  of  the 
reoommendations  of  the  Committee. 

205.  (Chairman.)  That  is  what  I  asked  you  and  you 
have  satisfied  me  that  something  has  been  done  ? — ^Yes. 
The  question  of  towing,  of  course,  has  been  considered 
over  and  over  again,  and  the  question  of  the  lights  on 
barges  and  various  other  things  that  are  mentioned. 
The  byelaws  are,  as  they  stand,  I  may  s«y,  very  com- 
plete. 

206a.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions 
with  regard  to  your  dredging  powers.  If  you  turn  to  the 
Act  of  1894  I  think  they  are  contadned  in  Sections  83  to 
89,  are  they  not  ? — ^Yes,  they  are  principallv  in  Section 
®. 
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206.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  Conservators  have        jjff.^  j^ 
at  all  times  found  those  powers  sufficient  ? — Yes.     I  can       HugheM. 

say  within  my  knowledge    that  they  have   found  them  

sufficient.  6  Nov.  1900. 

207.  You  have  no  desire  or  need  to  go  beyond  those?        — 
— No,  I  think  not.     These  powers  were  the  subject  of 

a  well-known  decision  in  the  House  of  Lords  compara- 
tively recently. 

206.  Then  with  regard  to  income :  Your  powers  as 
regards  income  I  think  are  mainly  in  Sections  155  to  158  ^ 
— ^Yee,  that  is  so,  and  also,  of  course  (which  is  very  im- 
portant), the  amoimts  received  in  respect  of  licences 
granted  under  Section  109. 

209.  Then  we  will  add  109  to  those,  and  say  109  and 
155  to  158  inclusive  ? — Yes. 

210.  Have  those  powers  been  found  sufficient? — ^Yes. 

211.  I  am  asking  you  as  soHoitor.  I  am  not  asking 
you  as  a  question  of  policy  or  engineering? — ^Yes — ^the 
powers. 

212.  No  improvement  is  desired  as  regards  the  matters 
comprised  in  those  powers? — ^No,  I  think  not. 

213.  Then  I  am  afraid  I  must  press  you  a  little  further 
with  regard, to  these  words  at  the  end  of  Section  189. 
The  position  is  this  :  You  are  solicitor  to  a  very  impor- 
tant public  body  created  by  the  Act  of  1894.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  the  recocmnendations  of  Sir  John  Wolfe- 
Barry's  Commission.  It  is  a  question  of  what  Parlia- 
ment intended.  Parliament  used  these  words  :  "  If  any 
dredging  or  other  operations,"  and  so  on.  The  first 
Question  I  want  to  put  to  you  as  solicitor  to  the  Board  is 
this.  You  wculd  have  that  brougiht  before  you,  of 
course.  You  would  consider  that  ?-— To  answer  candidly, 
I  cannot  say  that  it  was  brought  to  my  attention  directly. 

214.  Did  you  ever  read  the  Act  of  1894  ? — Do  you  mean 
our  own  Act  ? 

215.  Yes. — ^Yes,  several  times.  The  first  thing  that 
wa«i  considered  by  the  Conservators,  and  the  main  ques- 
tion, was  what  dredging  should  be  done  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission.  The  legal  ques- 
tion was  never  put  to  me  directly. 

216.  Then  you  never  considered  the  bearing  of  these 
words  upon  the  operations  of  your  Thames  Conservancy 
Board  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

217.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  I  asked  the  question 
of  Mr.  Philipson  about  compulsory  towing.  Do  you  hold 
that  you  have  the  powers  to  carry  out  tibe  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  compulsory  towixig  on  page  24  of  the 
Report  of  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee  ?^Perhaps  we 
have,  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be 
a  straining  of  our  powers  if  we  made  such  a  sweeping 
bye-law  as  that  would  be  under  the  power  contained  in 
Section  191.  I  would  rather  myself,  as  a  lawyer,  see  the 
exfpress  power. 

218.  Supposing  you  made  a  bye-law  of  that  kind,  would 
you  call  the  trade  together  and  hear  their  views? — Yes. 

219.  That  would  he  the  natural  course  of  events  ? — It 
is  the  course  adopted  by  the  Conservators  in  all  these 
questions  of  river  policy. 

220.  Assuming  you  have  the  power  under  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  parties  would  be  fuHy  heard  before  the 
bye-law  was  made? — ^Yes,  and  further  than  that,  there 
is  a  publication  of  the  bye-lanv  necessary.  They  are 
heard  at  the  Board  of  Trade  again. 

221.  It  is  subject  to  appeal,  is  it  not? — ^Practically 
the  appeal  is  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  the  case  of 
these  bye-l<aws  of  1898  we  were  before  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  a  considerable  period.  AH  interests  on  the 
river  were  represented.  There  was  a  great  question  then 
as  to  the  Hghts  on  dumb  barges. 

222.  Has  the  matter  of  compulsory  towing  ever  been 
brought  tc  your  notice  as  solicitor  to  the  Board? — ^No, 
not  beyond  dealing  wit^  it  in  the  bye-laws. 

223.  This  recommendation  therefore  has  never  had 
any  attention  paid  to  it? — ^Yes.  I  happen  to  know,  but 
I  cannot  say  of  my  own  knowledge.  It  was  thoroughlr" 
debated  at  the  time,  and  it  was  not  thought  desirable  in 
the  interests  of  those  using  the  river  to  make  any  altera, 
tion. 

224.  You  mean  that  the  Conservators  exercised  their 
judgment  upon  it,  and  considered  that  it  was  unadvisablc  ? 
— ^Yes.  I  take  it  that  the  Minutes  which  the  Chairman 
has  desired  to  see  will  probably  clear  that  point  up. 

225.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  this  with  regard  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  of  1894.  The  Secre- 
tary stated  in  his  evidence  that  the  apparent  reason  for 
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Mr,  J.        ^ot  doing    anything    was    the    unexhausted    borrowing 
Hughes,      powers  of  the  Board.    It  is  put  in  these  words :   "More- 

oyer,  the  amount  constituting  the  unexhausted  borrowing 

••Nov.  1900.  power  would  have  been  altogether  inadequate  to  meet 
the  large  and  costly  additional  works  referred  to  in  the 
Beport  of  the  Lower  Thames  Navigation  Oommission." — 
Tes. 

226.  That  seems  to  state  that  the  difficulty  is  financial, 
and  that  you  are  not  oarrving  it  out  <m  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  finance  ? — ^I  had  rather  the  engineer  answered 
that  question;  possibly  it  may  be  the  expense. 

227.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  evidence  of  the  Con- 
servancy Board.  The  Secretary  distinctly  states  here 
that  the  difficulty  is  finance? — •!  see  no  raaaon  to 
doubt  it. 

228.  It  is  not  that  you  are  carrying  it  out,  but  that  you 


cannot  carry  it  out  on  account  of  finance.  Is  not  that 
the  fact  ? — ^I  can  only  put  it  in  thid  way.  The  more  money 
at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  More  the  engineer,  the  more  work 
can  be  done. 

229.  Is  it  not  really  the  fact  that  finance  is  the  diffi- 
culty ^--Finance  is,  generally  speaking,  a  difficulty.  It 
is  a  question  of  cutting  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth. 

230.  Then  in  that  case,  would  it  not  have  been  a  right 
course  for  the  Conservancy  to  have  applied  to  Parliament 
as  provided  by  Section  189,  which  has  been  referred  to 
more  than  once? — ^I  assume  that  if  we  had  gon«  to 
Parliament  it  would  have  been  to  obtain  further  financial 
powers. 

231.  Would  not  that  be  the  precise  power  which  was 
oonten^lated  by  Parliament  in  Section  189  of  the  Act  of 
1894  ?— Yes  ;  perhaps  so. 


Mr,  a  J. 

More, 


Mr.  Ohabl£s  Jahes  Mobb  called  and  examined. 


232.  (Chairman,)  You  are  engineer  of  the  Conservatois 
of  the  Eiver  Thames,  and  you  are  a  memlber  of  ihe  Insti- 
tute of  Civil  Engineers  ? — ^I  am. 

233.  You  have  been  17  years  engineer,  and  were  pre- 
viously assistant  engineer  for  13  years  ? — ^Yes. 

234.  Win  you  state  th<e  powers  of  the  Board  with  regard 
to  dredging  and  the  disposal  of  the  material  dredged  ? — 
The  powers  of  the  Conservators  with  regard  to  dredging 
and  the  disposal  of  tlie  material  dredged  ^are  contained  in 
Sectiona  83  to  89  of  the  Tbamee  Con8ervan<^  Act,  1894 
(57  and  58  Yictoaria,  cap.  187).  By  Section  189  of  that  Act 
it  was  provided  that  the  Conservators  should  apply  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  appoint  a  'CommiSBion  to  enquire  and 
report  to  the  Board  of  Trade :  —{1)  Whether  any  and  what 
dredging  or  other  operations  are  practicablo  and  expe- 
dient for  the  puipose  of  improving  the  naivigation  of 
the  Thames  and  the  estuary  there<3  between  Thomey 
Greek,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  and  the  Nore  Lightship  ; 
(2)  as  to  the  probalble  cost  of  such  dredging  and  other 
.operations  (if  any)  which  the  said  Ooonmission  may  deem 
practica)ble  and  expedient,  and  as  to  thie  means  by 
which  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  such  cost  should  be 
provided. 

235.  Tlie  Ix>wer  Thames  Navigation  Commission  mad-e 
their  report? — ^They  did. 

236.  Will  you  state  what  steps  the  Oonseorvators  took 
to  cany  out  geneiv^y  the  recommendations  contained  in 
that  report? — The  Conservators  considered  this  report 
Tery  carefully,  and  at  a  Board  Meeting  of  the  22nd  June, 
1896,  they  adopted  a  modification  of  the  programme,  which 
was  laid  before  the  Commissioners,  and  referred  to  in 
paragraph  31  of  their  report. 

237.  That  was  your  proposition? — That  was  the  pro- 
position laid  before  the  Commissioners  wh-en  they  sat. 
Then  the  Board  adopted  the  modification,  as  follows  : — 
They  proposed  to  dredgef  betweem  the  Nore  and  Gxavesend 
for  a  denth  of  26ft.  and  a  width  of  1,000ft.  ;  that  is,  to 
provide  a  cliannel  of  the  mdnimum  widths  and  depths 
which  I  have  mentioned.  Then  between  Grav3S2nd  and 
Crayford  Ness  to  a  width  of  1,000ft  and  a  depth  of  24ft. 
at  low  water  t  spiring  tides  ;  between  Crayfoiid  Ness  and 
Albert  Docks  to  a  width  of  500ft.  and  a  deptii  of  22ft.  ; 
between  Albert  Bocks  and  Millwall  Docks  to  a  width  of 
300ft.  and  a  depth  of  18ft.  In  November,  1896,  tenders 
were  advertised  for  to  drodge  at  least  300,000  cubic  yards 
-of  materia'I  in  the  Lower  Hope  and  in  Gravesend  Beach, 
and  deposit  tlie  material  dredged  in  the  Barrow  Deep 
within  a  (specified  area.  The  area  to  which  reference  is 
-made  is  agreed  to  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  a  place  of 
•deposit  for  dredging  purposes.  In  the  following  Janiinrv 
ihe  tender  of  the  London  and  Tilbury  Lighterage  and 
Dredging  Company  was  accepted  ^by  the  Conservators. 
Under  this  tender  during  1807  and  1G98  a  quantity  of 
191,000  cubic  yards  of  material  was  dredged  in  the  Lower 
Hope,  and  174,000  cubic  yards  in  Ghravesend  Beach. 

238.  (Bear-Admiral  Hexf.)  But  that  is  more  than 
300,000  cubic  yards  ? — Yes  ;  that  was  the  minimum, 
and  we  exceeded  that  by  65,000  yards. 

230.  (Chairm^in,)  Is  that  all  that  you  thought  neces- 
sary in  order  to  carry  out  the  depth  of  30ft.  which  was 
recommended? — The  question  about  the  recommenda- 
tion of  30ft.  is  not  quite  what  the  Conservators  thought 
it  was. 

240.  At  page  33  they  say  :— " With  this  in  view  they" 
— that  is,  the  shipowners — "  unanimously  demanded 
much  larger  works  than  are  proposed  by  the  Con- 
isrvators,  viz.,  a  navigable  channel  of  30ft.  below  low 
wafer  of  spring  tides  at  least "  ?— Tes  ;  and  the  Com- 


missioners concurred  with  the  view  of  the  shipownera, 
but  if  you  look  at  paragraph  50  you  will  find,  as  far 
as  I  read  it  (I  know  we  paid  considerable  attention  to 
this  Beport,  and  the  Conservators  desired  to  carry  out 
as  far  as  their  means  would  allow  them  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission): — ^"We  also  recom- 
mend that  the  small  shoal  patches  in  the  Yantlet  chan- 
nel, which  limit  its  depth  to  26ft. ,  should  be  removed 
by  dredging.  If  this  be  done,  a  straight  waterway 
600ft.  wide,  with  a  limiting  depth  of  26ft.,  would  be 
provided,  and  the  cost  of  the  dredging  in  question  would 
be  so  trifling  that  it  might  well  be  defrayed  by  the  Con- 
servancy out  of  their  existing  funds."  On  that  26ft. 
the  scheme  was  based  which  I  have  put  before  you. 
That  26ft  might  be  carried  up  with  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Conservators,  as  far  as  Gravesend. 
The  30ft.  was  altogether  out  of  the  question — the  Board 
had  no  means  to  do  it. 

241.  They  might  have  applied  to  (Parliament  for 
power  ?— They  might  have  applied  for  power,  but  they 
also  paid  a  considerable  amount  of  deference  to  another 
recommendation  of  the  Commission,  which  was  made 
in  this  Beport. 

242.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  general  tenour  of  the 
Beport  seems  to  be  that  what  was  demanded  by  the 
shipowners  was  that  the  river  should  be  deepened  to 
30  feet,  and  in  Section  188,  which  has  been  quoted 
several  times  it  was  enacted  by  Parliament  that  those 
recommendations  should  be  carried  out,  and  if  neces- 
sary the  Conservators  should  apply  to  Parliament  for 
powers  to  cany  them  out? — ^I,  at  any  rate,  did  not 
read  the  report  quite  in  that  way.  Li  paragraph  48 
it  says: — '^Having  come,  with  some  regret,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  works  in  the  river  between  Thomey  Creek 
and  the  Nore  canno^^at  present  be  recommended,  we  have 
found  it  unnecessary  to  proceed  with  the  second  branch 
of  our  enquiry,  namely,  the  source  from  which  funds 
should  be  provided  for  works  of  improvement  within 
that  area.  We  fully  recognise,  however,  that  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  Thames  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and 
that  the  mode  in  which  the  necessarv  funds  should  be 
provided  demands  very  careful  consideration.  It  seems 
to  UB  that  the  financial  powers  of  the  Conservators, 
whenever  the  fitting  time  arrives  for  undertakinff  the 
works,  shall  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole;  for  thouni  we 
think  it  is  expedient  to  provide  a  deep  water  channel 
to  Gravesend  (or  even,  possibly,  to  the  Albert  Docks), 
it  is  of  equal,  and  perhaps  greater,  importance  that  no 
financial  burden  should  be  so  placed  as  to  damage  the 
commercial  intersts  of  the  Port  of  London  in  the  present 
severe  competition  with  other  ports  in  this  and  foreign 
countries."  That  made  the  Conservators  pause  very  con- 
siderably in  the  matter  of  going  to  Parliament.  They 
did  not  know  where  they  were  going  to  get  any  funds 
to  carry  out  such  works  as  these.  It  is  enormously  ex- 
pensive.   It  says  so  here  in  this  report. 

243.  Has  nothing  been  done  to  carry  out  Paragraph  35 
of  the  Bepofat  ?— -Something  has  been  done  towards 
carrying  it  out,  but  not  the  whole  30  feet. 

244.  Six  years  have  elapsed  and  the  river  is  still 
not  in  Ihe  state  which  that  Commission  recommended 
it  should  be  put  into— it  is  not  dredged  to  the  extent 
that  that  Beport  recommended? — ^I  cannot  quite  admit 
with  deference,  that  this  Beport  recommended  that  we 
should  undertake  the  30  feet-.  It  concurred  in  the  view 
that  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  have — ^that  is  all. 

245.  It  seems  a*«  clean  as  English  can  make  it  that  the 
channel  shall  be  deepened  up  to  Gravesend  7— llic  Con- 
servators have  carried  out  a  scheme  as  far  as  they  could 
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with  the  means  at  their  disposal,  of  26  feet  up  to  Graces- 
end,  which  has  been  accompliahed,  and  now  they  are 
carrying  out  a  lesser  depth  further  up  the  xirer. 

246.  Since  that,  have  not  the  demands  of  the  ship- 
owners increased  rather  than  diminished  ?— There  are  a 
few  rery  large  ships  which  no  doubt  feel  the  want  of  a 
30  ft  channel,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  tonnage  does  not 
suffer  at  all. 

247.  Is  not  the  tendency  at  the  present  day  to  send 
merchandwe  in  ships  drawing  nearly  30  ft.  of  water? — 
Yes ;  there  is  an. increased  tendency  that  way. 

248.  Then  evidently  the  Conservators  have  not  made 
the  deepening  of  the  river  at  all  correspond  with  the 
requirements  of  the  trade — the  requirements  of  tfie  ship- 
owners— ^which  you  must  admit  should  be  the  first  object 
of  the  Thames  Oonsenrancv  Board  to  do? — ^The  Oonser- 
vatofs  of  course  have  the  duty  to  do  the  most  they  can 
for  the  liver,  but  the  question  has  to  be  considered  from 
its  financial  aspect  also— ^here  the  money  is  to  come 
from»  and  whether  it  is  really  worth  this  expenditure — 
whether  you  are  going  to  tax  a  large  number  of  vessels 
which  do  not  want  the  accommodation  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  do  want  it. 

249.  Then  you  take  it  upon  yourself  to  interpret  the 
Aoft  of  Parliament  in  the  way  you  think  it  should  be 
interpreted? — Oh,  no.  The  Conservators  never  wished 
to  do  anything  that  was  not  in  the  Act ;  they  did  not 
think  themselves  called  upon  to  carry  out  all  this  work 
under  the  recommendations  made  in  thia  Report ;  if  they 
had  they  would  have  done  so. 

250.  What  steps  have  you  taken  with  regard  to  the 
dredging?  Have  you  built  the  largest  sized  hoppers 
which  are  known  to  the  world? — One  recommendation 
was  that  the  stuff  should  be  no  longer  shot  into  a  place 
at  Sea  Beach.  In  order  to  carry  out  that  recommendation 
the  Conservators  have  built  two  lai^e  1,000  tons  steam 
hoppers  to  carry  it  to  the  Barrow  Deeps,  wher^  it  has 
been  deposited  since  the  hoppers  were  built. 

25L  Do  you  consider  those  steam  dredgers  sufficient 
to  carry  out  economically  and  effectively  the  dredging 
which  is  required  in  the  'Ihames  according  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  Commission? — ^The  steam  dredgers 
and  hoppers  whioh  we  have  at  present  are  all  we  can 
afford  to  give  with  the  fuiids  at  present  at  our  disposal. 

252.  Tou  have  not  exhausted  your  borrowing  powers 
of  £100,000.  Tou  might  have  spent  £70,000  in  getting 
«  steam  dredger  of  the  largest  size  made? — I  think  it  is 
not  only  the  steam  dredger,  but  it  is  keeping  the  steam 
dredger  and  the  hoppers  at  work  that  you  must  consider. 
The  £100,000  would  not  be  the  atightest  use  for  a  work 
Hke  making  a  30  ft.  channel  up  to  Gravesend. 

253.  Of  course  the  same  argument  that  I  have  men- 
tioned before  applies — that  you  are  stopped  by  finance, 
not  by  tlie  Act  of  Parliament  ? — That  i»  so — it  la  finance. 

254.  The  Act  of  Parliament  instructed  you  to  apply 
for  powers  to  carry  out  the  recommendatione  of  the 
Commission  and  that  hfa  not  been  acted  upon? — No, 
certainly  there  has  been  no  application  to  Parliament 
in  consequence  of  that. 

255.  I  suppose  you  know  about  the  dredgers  now  used 
in  the  Mersey  ? — ^Yes. 

256.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  of  any  use  for  the 
Tthames  if  you  could  afford  to  buy  them? — Oh,  I  have 
no  doubt  they  would. 

267.  Undoubtedly  they  would  ^— I  think  they  would. 
We  have  two  very  good  dredgers  in  the  Thames  at 
present 

258.  We  saw  them  I  think  on  our  viait  down  the 
river  ? — ^When  you  went  down  the  river  you  passed  one. 

259.  Of  course  these  are  rather  matters  for  the  Board 
than  for  the  engineer.  Have  you  ever  given  them  any 
recommendation  to  carry  out  any  la;rger  scheme  than  tihis, 
and  have  they  been  unable  to  oarry  it  out  for  want  of 
funds?— Ko,  my  instructions  were  to  prepare  a  scheme 
which  it  was  possible  to  carry  out  with  the  mfians  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Boaard,  and  this  is  the  moot,  I  think,  tiiat 
we  can  do.     We  are  carrying  that  out  now. 

260.  Have  you  anything  to  say,  in  your  position  as 
engineer  to  the  Conservancy  Board,  with  regard  to  the 
present  state  of  things?— Ko,  I  have  net. 

26L  You  have  no  recommendation  to  make?-«*No, 
none  whatever. 

262.  You  are  not  instructed  by  your  own  Board  to 
make  any  reoommendations  ? — "So^  I  have  not  been  in- 
structed. 

4238. 


263.  Sir  John    WcHfe-Barry,)    You   have     no  doubt     jf,.^  q^ 
read  pretty  carefully  the  whole  of  the  1896  Beport? —        Mar^ 
Oh,  very  carefully.  _ 

264.  I  think  you  are  also  aware  that  that  particular  6  Nov.  190©. 
Commission  was  very  strictly  limited  by  boundary  lints        — 
drawn  on  the  map  to  a  distance  of  about    5^  mileal — 

That  ia  80. 

265.  And  they  had  no  statutory  power,  or  power 
under  their  Commission  to  make  any  recommendations 
outside  those  limits? — ^I  suppose  not. 

266.  I  think  you  will  also  admit  that  it  appears 
very  clearly  on  the  face  of  the  Beport  that  it  was 
in  consequence  of  that  limitation  of  powers  that  we 
only  expressed  our  concurrence  with  the  views  of  the 
ship-owners  as  to  a  navi^ble  channel  30  ft.  deep  up 
to  Gravesend,  and  abstained  from  making  what  might 
be  called  a  recommendation  under  the  powers  of  the 
Commission  ?— That  is  so — ^I  think  that  is  stated  in 
the  Report. 

267.  Therefore,  I  suppose  we  may  say  that  no  one 
can  doubt  that  the  wish  and  intention  of  the  Com- 
mission was  that  if  the  Conservancy  Board  would 
undertake  the  formation  of  a  channel  up  to  Gravesend 
of  30  ft,  then  the  particular  part  that  was  under 
the  purview  of  the  CJommission  should  be  deepened  to 
30  ft.  ?— I  think  that  would  follow. 

268.  Thftt  is  quite  clear  on  the  face  of  the  Bepoart? 
— I  think  so. 

269.  Then  we  gave  also,  did  we  not,  in  paragraph 
25,  a  pretty  careful  table  of  the  obstruction  to  the 
navigation  caused  by  the  shoale  between  the  points 
within  the  limits  of  the  Commission's  purview  ?--Yes, 
it  gives  the  number  of  days  that  vessels  would  have 
to  wait,  and  so  on. 

270.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  checking  these  calculations,  and 
whether  you  can  say  that  tiiey  are  all  correct?— At 
the  time  we  looked  at  them  I  think  they  were  very 
correct  indeed. 

271.  The  obstruction  to  navigation  of  ships  drawing^ 
26  ft.  of  water  and  upwards  is  undoubtedly  consider- 
able?—If  they  arrive  at  anytJiing  like  the  period  of 
low  water,  they  have  a  very  considerable  time  to  wait. 

272.  In  the  case  of  vessels  drawing  26  ft.  of  water, 
the  delay  varies  from  a  moment  to  four  hours  on  eacb. 
tide  ?— Yes. 

273.  And  those  delays  would  obtain  over  310  days 
out  of  the  year?— Yes,  from  a  moment  to  four  hours- 
during   310  days — ^that   is   so. 

274.  Then   with  regard  to  vessels   drawing   27   ft 
they  would  be  obstructed  on  363  days  of  the  year, 
and  the  period  of  delay  would  vary  from  a  moment  to- 
4J  hours? — Yes,  depending  on  the  time  at  which  they 
arrived. 

276.  That  is  twice  a  day — at  each  tide?— Twice  in 
the  24  hours. 

276.  Then  vessels  drawing  28  feet  might  'have  to  wait 
from  a  moment  to  about  5^  hours  ? — ^Yes. 

277.  I  would  also  like  to  ask  you  a  question  on  pazs> 
graph  31  of  the  Beport,  and  on  the  amended  programme 
which  you  now  give  us.  You  say  now  that  you  have 
been  able  to  obtain  a  depth  of  26  feet  of  water  Between 
the  Nore  and  Gravesend  ?—T1iat  now  practical^  exists. 
There  may  be  one  or  two  little  patches  of  2d  feet  or 
25  feet  6  inches,  but  there  is  a  navigable  channel  with  a  -, 
minimum  width  of  1,000  feet,  and  depth  of  26  feet  at 
low  water. 

278.  Have  you  done  any  dredging  at  all  on  the  Leigh 
Middle  Sands  ?^No. 

279.  None  whatever? — ^No. 

280.  Therefore,  whatever  deepening  has  taken  place, 
beyond  what  was  found  by  the  Commission  in  1894,  has 
been  due  to  natural  causes — ^the  natural  scour? — Quite 
so.  We  have  done  no  dredging  there.  The  recent  chart 
which  wae  undertaken  at  your  deeire  showed  that  there 
was  a  26  feet  channel  about  1,000  feet  wide,  and  the 
surveys  that  we  have  since  made  show  that  t^at  channel 
is  maintaining  itself. 

281.  Has  that  been  done  since,  or  was  it  in  existence 
but  not  known  at  the  time  of  our  report?— It  was  m 
existence,  but  not  known. 

282.  The  disclosure  was  due  to  the  survey  that  we 
recommended  ? — Quite  so. 

283.  Tlierefore,  so  far  as  regards  that  particular  por- 
tion of  the  Thames  referred  to  in  Section  189  of  the  Act 
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Mr.  C.  J,     of  1894,  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
More,       dredging  or  any  artificial  operations  ? — Nothing. 

^  vj."      \^^       284.  It  is  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  nothing  has  been 
©  JNov.  iwo.   jjQjjg  ^^  ^11  ?__Nothing  h^s  been  done  there  at  all.  I  have 

the  charts,  which,  perhaps,  I  had  better  put  in. 

285.  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  the  charts? — 
These  are  copies  that  I  have  had  made.  I  have  had 
them  made  in  two  forms.  One  is  giving;  you  all  the 
soundings,  and  the  other  Is  marking  the  26  feet  channel. 

(rA«  witness  handed  in  charts.) 

286.  Now  I  wanted  to  aak  you  with  regard  to  the 
carrying  out  cf  what  was  obviously  the  wish  of  the  Com- 
mission of  1806  as  to  a  30  feet  channel,  whether  you  have 
made  any  estimates — surveys  especially,  and  estimates — 
of  what  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  such  an  under- 
taking?— No,  we  have  not.  The  question  has  not  been 
go])e  into  as  regards  a  30  feet  channeL  It  was  felt  by 
the  Board,  that  as  they  had  not  the  funds  to  carry  out 
the  work,  and  it  would  be  a  very  expensive  matter  to 
^o  into,  it  was  not  necessary  to  do  so. 

287.  How  could  the  Board  oome  to  a  conclusion  like 
ihat  if  they  did  not  know  what  the  cost  would  be? — ^I 
think  ^our  own  Beport  shows  that  it  would  be  a  very 

expensive  matter,  because  there  was  not  only  the  ques- 
tion of  dredging.  They  were  very  much  influenced  by 
what  is  said  here  that  it  is  a  question  of  retaining  walls 
and  other  expensive  works,  which  they  had  not  the 
money  to  carry  out. 

288.  Nobody  has  considered  the  question  of  what  was 
-necessary  ? — Not  in  detail. 

289.  Not  in  detail  or  in  any  form  at  all,  because  no 
estimate  has  been  made? — No  estimate  has  been  made 
because  to  give  a  reliable  estimate  on  a  question  like  this 
would  involve  a  very  krge  expenditure  in  surveys  and 
so  en. 

290.  The  expense  of  making  the  estimate  even,  you 
say,  would  be  considerable  ? — ^Very  large  indeed — several 
thousands  of  pounds. 

291.  But  the  Conservancy  never  thought  it  desirable 
to  consider  it  at  all? — No,  as  they  had  no  means  of 
carrying  it  out. 

292.  But  in  the  first  instance  they  never  studied 
it  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  it  would  cost? 
—No. 

293.  The  question  of  how  the  money  was  to  be  found 
was  quite  another  matter,  was  it  not.  You  do  not  say 
that  the  Conservancy  have  not  got  money  enough  to 
-study  a  plan  and  see  what  it  would  cost  to  carry  it  out  ? 
— ^No  ;  but  I  aay  that  the  Ooneervators'  policy  was  this, 
to  carry  out  what  they  could  with  the  revenue  which 
they  had.  If  they  had  been  going  to  Parliament,  of 
course  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  do  all  this. 

294.  But  whatever  the  policy  was,  we  may  take  it 
it  has  never  been  studied  at  all? — No,  certainly  not 
in  the  sense  in  which  you  put  it 

296.  And  you  cannot  form  any  opinion,  I  suppose, 
as  you  have  not  studied  it,  as  to  what  it  would  cost, 
even  in  the  roundest  figures?— No;  I  should  be  very 
«orry  to  do  so.  The  question  of  the  maintenance  of 
ihat  30ft.  would  have  to  be  considered,  and  what  would 
be  necessary  to  maintain  the  30ft.,  and  that  would  be  a 
wery  difficult  undertaking. 

296.  That  is  a  matter,  of  course,  itpon  which  ^ople's 
-^pinion  would  differ  very  much?--I  should  think  the 
very  best  engineering  talent  that  could  be  got  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  question  like  that. 

297.  But  at  any  rate  the  Thames  is  able  to  main- 
tain a  channel  very  much  deeper  than  30ft.  ? — Oh,  yes. 

298.  By  natural  scour?— By  natural  scour.  In  cer- 
tain parts  it  would  be  able  to  maintain  40ft,  and  even 
up  to  45ft. 

299.  Up  to  Gravesend  ?— Yes  ;  over  the  Cliffe  Shoals 
you  get  very  deep  water  up  to  Gravesend. 

300.  If  the  shoals  are  removed  you  find  deep  water 
between  the  shoals  and  the  natural  force  of  the  tide 
to  maintain  those  depths? — ^In  the  lower  Thames  cer- 
tainly you  do,  and  sometimes  in  the  upper  reaches. 

301.  In  the  lower  Thames  the  shoals  have  now  been 
very  much  removed? — Oh,   yes. 

302.  Do  you  find  any  shoalings  take  place  on  the  pro- 
perly-dredged portions? — Nothing  worth  mentioning. 

303.  Then  therefore  it  is  safe  to  suppose  that  if 
Tou  deei)en  to  30ft.  the  Thames  will  itself  maintain  it? 


— ^Down  to  the  Chapman.    Then  when  you  get  below  the 
Leigh  Middle  that  is  of  quite  a  different  character. 

304.  I  think  the  Commission  quite  realised  that, 
judging  by  that  paragraph  in  the  Beport? — No  doubt. 

305.  Now  I  will  leave  the  works  altogether,  and  I 
will  ask  you  as  to  paragraph  52.  That  is  another  re- 
commendation of  the  Commission  as  to  the  sounding 
and  charting  of  the  Thames.  Has  that  been  carried 
out? — ^Directly  the  Beport  was  issued,  the  Conserva- 
tors appointed  an  extra  surveyor  on  purpose  to  carry 
out  this  work,  and  surveys  have  been  regularly  car- 
ried on  . 

306.  Just  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  paragraph  SQ, 
the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  about  the  removal  of 
the  shoal  patches.  That  has  been  done  by  nature,  has 
it  not,  in  the  Tantlet  Channel  ? — ^Yes ;  we  have  not 
dredged  that. 

307*  It  is  buoyed,  is  it  not  ? — No ;  the  Trinity  Home 
have  the  buoying  to  do,  and  they  have  not  buoyed  then. 

308.  Is  that  channel  used  ? — ^It  is  used,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  because  vessels  know  of  it,  but  it  has  not  been 
buoyed.  There  has  been  nothing  done  since  the  survey 
was  made. 

309.  That  recommendation  has  not  been  carried  out! 
— ^It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Conservators. 

310.  Have  you  asked  the  Trinity  House  to  do  it? — 
I  could  not  answer  that  question  off-hand,  but  I  can  let 
you  know  whether  any  communication  has  been  made 
to  them. 

(Chairman,)  Can  the  Solicitor  tell  us  ? 

{Mr,  Hughes.)  No,  I  am  afraid  not 

{Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  I  thotight  it  had  been  done, 
and  I  may  say  here  that  the  Commissioners  attached 
great  importance  to  having  the  two  channels  open,  so 
that  they*  might  be  available  for  outgoing  and  incoming 
vessels. 

{Mr.  Hughes,)  Might  I  point  out  that  two  representa- 
tives of  Trinity  House  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board 
and  hear  everyihing  that  takes  place,  and  are  supposed 
to  report  to  their  own  authority. 

311.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  Now  to  go  back  to  para- 
graph 52  ;  do  you  employ  a  competent  marine  surveyor 
to  sound  and  chart  the  Thames  from  the  Nore  upwards, 
and  to  record  the  tidal  effects  throughout  its  length? — 
We  employ  two.  They  are  constantly  at  work  on  these 
charts. 

312.  That  is,  always  kept  up  to  date? — ^Always  kepi 
up  to  date.. 

313.  Then  wiU  you  look  at  paragraph  54  as  to  the 
establishment  of  self-registering  tide  gauges  ? — ^We  have 
not  had  four  put  up,  because  of  the  oUfficulty  in  finding 
places.  We  have  one  at  Southend  and  one  at  Gravesend, 
which  are  working  continuously — automatic  tide  gauges. 

314.  With  the  exception  of  this  non-execution  of  any 
works  such  as  were  recommended  for  a  30  ft  channel,  the 
other  recommendations  of  the  Beport  have  been  attended 
to  ? — ^We  set  ourselves  to  carry  them  out  immediately  the 
Beport  was  issued. 

315.  {Mr,  EUis.)  I  want  to  get  from  you  the  precise 
sums  that  you  spend  on  dredging.  If  you  have  the  annual 
reports  before  you,  wiM  you  give  me  the  sum  which  was 
spent  in  the  year  1895  on  dredging? — I  have  a  summaiy 
here. 

316.  I  want  the  total  sums.— In  1895  it  was  £11,512. 

317.  Was  that  all  what  you  call  revenue  charges?— 
Yes. 

318.  Was  there  anything  spent  that  year  on  capital 
account  ?— Nothing. 

319.  Then,  1896  ?— In  1896,  £14,294. 

320.  Anything  on  capital? — Nothing  on  capital. 

321.  Then  1897  ?~In  1897  £11,151— that  was  on  or- 
dinary expenditure — and  on  capital  £10,969,  which  made 
a  toUi  of  £22,120. 

322.  In  1896?— In  1898  there  was  spent  on  levenne 
account  £16,723,  and  on  capital  account  there  was 
spent  £3,531,  and  a  further  sum  in  the  new  works 
of  £29,618,   or  a  total  of  £49,872. 

323.  In  1899?— In  1899,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
ordinary  expenditure  £27,822,  and  out  of  revenue  fof 
dredgers  £3,250,  making  a  total  of  £31,072. 
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324.  (Sir  Bcbert  Giffen.)  That  includes  some  works, 
does  it  not,  above  Staines?-— 'No,  this  is  all  below 
London  Bridge. 

325.  (Mr.  EnU.)  At  the  end  of  jonr  statement  of  evi- 
dence you  give  us  an  aeccunt  of  the  Conservancy  plant. 
Do  you  consider  that  suificient  for  your  present  require- 
ments?— ^Well,  it  is  as  much  as  we  can  work  with  our 
present  revenue. 

326.  Then  it  is  a  question  of  finance,  again? — It  all 
comes  round  to  that. 

327.  You  would  like  to  have  more  if  you  had  the 
money  ? — ^Undoubtedly. 

328.  You  could  do  with  more?— We  could  do  with 
more  if  we  had  the  money  to  work  it. 

329.  Now  I  turn  to  paragraph  25  as  to  the  delays 
of  vessels  of  certain  tonnages.  Those  figures  were  cor- 
rect at  the  time  you  say.  Has  any  deepening  in  the 
channel,  either  by  nature  or  art,  since  then  made 
a  difference  in  those  figures  ? — ^Well,  I  have  not  worked 
these  out  lately. 

330.  It  would  be  rather  interesting  if  you  would 
do  that  ? — ^It  could  be  done,  certainly.  ^ " 

331.  You  see  my  point  ? — ^I  quite  see  it. 

332.  But  you  cannot  give  me  that    now? — I   cannot 
€iel683.  off-hand,  but  I  will  have  it  worked  ont  for  you. 

333.  I  suppose  you  would  admit  that  even  in  the 
Thames  a  larger  proportion  every  year  of  merchandise 
is  coming  in  larger  vessels? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

334.  And  therefore  the  Canservators?  programme, 
arising  out  of  the  Committee's  Report  is  year  by  year 
becoming  less  effective.  What  would  be  sufficient  in 
1896,  you  say,  is  rapidly  becoming  antiquated  now? — 
I  suppose  the  proportion  of  large  vessels  is  becoming 
greater.    The  tendency  is  to  make  them  larger. 

335.  If  the  Port  of  London  is  to  hold  its  own  the 
necessity  for  a  deeper  channel  is  becoming  more  urgent 
every  year,  is  it  not? — ^Yes,  it  would  be,  for  very  large 
vessels. 

336.  You  have  already  said  that  a  greater  amount  of 
merchandise  is  coming  every  year? — ^Yes,  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  have  30  feet  of  water  up  the  Thames, 
if  you  could  get  it. 

337.  If  you  had  ample  means,  as  an  engineer,  you 
would  have  no  doubt  whatever  in  your  own  mind  as 
to  this  30  feet  channel? — ^I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to 
carry  it  up  to  London,  but  to  carr>'  it  up  to  Gravesend 
or  even  a  little  higher. 

338.  We  are  anxious  to  get  ai  your  opinion.  You 
have  been  30  years  with  the  Thames'  Conservancy 
Board  ? — I  think  I  may  say  at  once  I  do  not  ^ink  a  90 
feet  chainnel  mi^ht  be  taken  up  to  London,  but  it 
might  be  taken  up  to  Gravesend.  If  you  spent  sufficient 
money,  I  have  no  doubt  you  could  get  a  30  feet  channeJ 
ap  to  Gravesend. 

339.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  vital  to 
the  future  of  the  Port  of  London  that  it  should  have 
a  30  feet  channel  ? — ^No,  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  that. 

340.  Will  you  give  us  a  figure  as  to  which  we  might 
apply  the  word  *'  vital  ?  " — It  is  a  question  of  the  amount 
of  delay  which  those  larse  vessels  have  to  imdeigo.  We 
have  asked  the  Trinity  House  to  let  us  know  if  pilots 
have  complained. 


341.  Is  it  a  question  of  complaint  in  your  mind 
If  th«re  were  really  a  very  serious  case  we  should  hear 
from  the  people  who  suffered  from  the  want  of  it. 

342.  Do  you  think  the  Port  of  London  is  avfiering 
by  competition  of  other  places  where  there  is  a  deeper 
channel  ? — ^I  can  hardly  tell  you  that. 

343.  You  are  a  man  of  the  very  greatest  experience, 
and  a  most  valuable  witness  from  that  point  of  view. 
May  I  take  it  from  you  that  you  would  desire  to  see  a 
very  much  deeper  channel  if  you  had  the  means  ? — ^If  it 
could  be  done,  certainly,  consistently  with  not  putting 
too  great  a  burden  on  the  Port  of  London. 

344.  It  is  a  question  of  finance? — ^Yee,  I  think  it 
cumes  to  that. 


345.  (Sir  John   Wolfe-Barry.)  May  I  refer  you  to     j^f,^  q^  j^ 
paragraph  36  in  the  Report  of  1894,  which  says  :  "Above        Mor^ 
Gravesend  there   may  possibly    be  some  complications  — 
affecting  the  feasibility  of  any  serious  deepening  of  the  6  Nov.  1900. 

river  by  reason  of  valuable  properties  in  places  bordering       

its  banks,  and  there  may  be  questions  as  to  the  stability 

of  the  embankments  which  protect  low-lying  lands  from 
being  overflowed.  These  matters  would  require  careful 
examination,  but  we  have  not  investigated  them,  as  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  river  are  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
reference.'*  Have  you  ever  investigated  that  point? — 
Yes.  That  is  a  question,  of  course,  that  would  arise  very 
seriously.  I  do  not  think,  until  you  get  a  considerable 
way  up  the  river,  there  would  be  much  in  that,  but 
when  you  get  towards  the  upper  reaches,  of  course  30  ft. 
is  a  very  great  depth  to  go  to. 

346.  (Chairman.)  To  what  limit  higher  than  Gravesend 
would  you  go? — When  you  come  to  Woolwich,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  cannot  maintain  anything  more  than 
about  14  ft.  or  15  ft.  15  ft.  is  about  the  most  you  can 
maintain  through  that  reach. 

347.  But  up  to  the  Albert  Dock  entrance  ? — Yes ;  I 
think  you  could  get  it  there  without  endangering  tho 
banks. 

348.  And  without  endangering  property  ? — ^Yes  ;  I 
think  a  certain  channel  might  be  got. 

349.  We  may  take  it  that  you  have  quite  satisfied 
yourself  upon  that  point  ?— Yes. 

350.  (Rear  Admiral  Rext)  In  your  dredging  plant,  it 
appears  you  have  two  steam  dredgers.  When  was  the 
first  built — the  double-ladder  one?~-I  have  not  got  the 
date  of  the  building  of  it.    It  is  pretty  old. 

351.  Can  you  give  us  the  date  when  the  single-ladder 

one  was  built  ? — ^No  ;  but  I  can  get  the  information.    Both  g^  10^3 
'  of  them  have  been  very  considerably  altered  and  im- 
proved of  late  years.    I  will  get  for  you  the  date  when 
they  were  originally  built. 

352.  (Sir  Bobert  Oiffen,)  You  consider  yourself  bound, 
as  an  engineer,  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  improving 
the  accommodation  of  the  river,  always  to  look  at  the 
money  side  of  it,  and  that  you  cannot  go  beyond  the 
funds  that  are  available  ? — ^Being  engineer  to  the  Board, 
that  is  all  I  can  do.  I  can  only  work  with  the  funds  that 
are  at  my  disposal. 

353.  You  have  had  no  instructions  to  consider  the 
question  from  a  more  general  point  of  view  ? — ^No  ;  that 
is  not  my  province. 

354.  For  instance,  you  have  no  instructions  to  consider 
it  with  reference  to  what  is  done  at  other  ports  with  which 
London  is  in  competition  ? — ^No  ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

355.  I  merely  wish  to  get  at  the  position  in  which  you 
stand,  because,  if  that  ts  the  case,  we  know  what  has 
been  done  by  the  Thames  Conservancy.  That  is  the 
point.  You  have  not  gone  beyond  the  question  of  what 
can  be  done  with  the  funds  they  have  at  their  disposal  ? 
— No. 

366.  And  you  have  not  looked  at  the  general  question, 
which  must  be  looked  at  by  some  public  bodies,  as  to 
what  the  position  of  the  Port  of  London  is  to  be  in  com- 
petition with  otlier  ports  ? — No,  I  have  not 

357.  And  you  cannot  say  whether,  as  is  the  case  of  other 

Sorts,  funds  are  provided  for  doing  works  which  are  not 
one  in  the  Thames  from  other  sources  than  burdening 
the  trade  of  the  port  ? — No,  I  have  never  miEMle  any  com- 
parison between  the  sources  of  income  on  the  Thames 
and  the  other  ports. 

358.  You  speak  almost  as  if  it  would  follow  from  the 
position  of  additional  funds  that  those  funds  must  come 
from  chaiges  on  the  trade  of  the  port  That  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  case,  and  it  may  not  be  the  case  with  other 
ports  with  which  London  is  in  competition  ?---Quite  so. 

359.  But  you  have  no  infonnatioii  to  give  from  that 
general  view  ? — ^No. 

360.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  you  have  never  been  in- 
structed by  your  Board  to  make  visits  to  other  ports  to 
see  what  has  been  donet — ^No. 

36L  You  have  not  been  instructed  to  visit  either  thw      r-«.ii«i 
Cflyde,  the  Mersey,  or  the  Scheldt  at  Antwerp  ?  -No.  l^ 


(Adjourned  to  Thursday  next,   November  8th,  at  12  o'clock.) 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON. 


SECOND    DAY. 


Thursday,  Sth  Norember,  1900. 


paESENT : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  Egeeton  of  Tatton  {Chairman), 


Sir  EOBERT  GiFFEN,  K.C.B.,  LL.D. 

Sir  John  Wolfe  Wolfe-Barry,  k.c.b.,  ll.d.,  f.r.8. 


Rear- Admiral  Sir  John  Hext,  k.c.le. 
John  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  m.p. 

Cecil  Owen,  Esq.,  Secretary, 


Mr.  James  Fleming  called  ind  examined. 


Mr,  J.  {Chairman,)  I  wish  just  to  state  that  it  is  very  incon- 

Fleming,     venient  for  the  Commissioners  to  have  a  statement  of 

f         the  proposed  evidence  presented  only  immediately  before 

8  Nov.  1900.  the  sitting  of  the  Oommisadon.    It  is  impossible  for  the 

~^~~"  Commissioners  to  ask  questions  properly  and  intelli- 
gently unless  they  have  some  time  beforehand  the  evi- 
dence which  is  proposed  to  be  laid  before  them.  I  must 
make  a  public  protest  against  the  unfairness  of  with- 
holding until  the  very  last  moment  the  evidence  which 
the  Board  of  Customs  propose  to  give.  What  I  say  about 
the  inconvenience  will  apply  to  other  bodies  also. 

{Witviess.)  May  I  explain,  my  Lord,  that  I  was  in- 
formed that  I  should  not  be  required  to  be  examined 
until  this  day  week  at  the  earliest. 

(Chairman.)  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
The  Board  of  Customs  have  now  been  aware,  and  other 
public  bodies  have  also  been  aware,  for  three  months, 
that  the  Commission  was  going  to  sit  about  this  time. 
The  Secretary  has  communicated  with  those  bodies, 
and  asked  them  to  furnish  the  evidence  they  propose 
to  give  to  the  Commissioners  in  order  that  the  Com- 
missioners may  have  full  time  to  consider  the  evidence 
proposed  to  be  laid  before  them.  I  say  it  is  not  fair 
for  a  Royal  Commission  to  examine  witnesses  under 
circumstances  such  as  these,  with  documents  presented 
at  the  very  last  moaneaait. 

(Witness,)  I  am  very  sorry,  my  Lord ;  there  was  a 
misapprehension.     That  is  the  explanation. 

(Chairman.)  There  has  been  three  months  notice. 

(Witness,)  Yes,  my  Lord,  but  there  was  a  letter  sent 
to  us  informing  us  that  the  Commission  desired  to  have 
evidence  with  regard  to  all  kinds  of  goods,  grain,  wool, 
timber,  etc.  ;  how  they  are  landed ;  where  they  are  dis- 
posed of ;  and  whether  they  get  to  private  premises  or 
railway  companies.  That  was  a  matter  which  we  in 
the  Customs  could  only  laboriously  work  up  by  per- 
sonal inquiries  here  and  there,  because  it  does  not 
appear  on  official  documents,  seeing  that  all  Uiese 
goods  mentioned  were  free  of  duty.  We  had  no  official 
documents  to  tell  what  became  of  them  after  we  had 
once  cleared  them. 

(Chairman,)  My  observations  are  with  regard  to  the 
warehousing  of  dutiable  goods.  That  is  the  paper 
which  I  have  received  this  morning. 

(WHnPss.)  I  am  very  sorry  it  was  not  sent  before.  It 
would  hare  been  sent  earlier  had  I  known  we  were 
likely  to  be  called  so  soon. 

(Chairman.)  It  had  been  publicly  stated  for  several 
months  that  we  were  going  to  meet  about  this  time  of 
the  year. 

(Witness.)  I  am  exceedingly  sorry;  I  take  all  the 
blame  of  the  misapprehension. 


362.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  state  your  office!— My 
name  is  James  Fleming,  and  I  am  Surveyor-General  to 
the  Customs  Department. 

363.  The  evidence  you  propose  to  submit  this  morn- 
ing  is  with  regard  to  the  arrangements  for  the  ware- 
housing of  dutiable  goods? — Yes. 

364.  Will  you  proceed  to  give  the  evidence,  the  state- 
ment of  which  hae  been  laul  before  us? — Snail  I  read 
the  paragraphs? 

365.  (Chadrman,)  Yes,  vou  had  better  read  straight 
on  till  I  tell  you  to  stop  f— And  shall  I  oomment  apou 
them? 

366.  Yes,  if  you  have  any  comments  to  make? — ^For 
the  purposes  of  the  Customs  Department  the  goods 
brought  into  this  country  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes: — (1)  Free  goods;  (2)  goods  in  transit  to 
another  country ;  (3)  goods  liable  to  duty.  The  gooda 
in  Class  3  are  obviously  those  with  which  the  officers 
of  Customs  have  most  to  do,  their  interference  with 
free  and  transit  goods  being  limited  to  the  narrowest 
possible  dimensions.  Customs  duties  are  chargeable 
on  the  following  articles : — Chicory,  cocoa,  coffee, 
dried  fruits,  spirits,  tea,  tobacco,  wine,  and  a 
few  other  articles  of  no  great  importance,  such  as  beer 
— that  is  foreign  beer,  of  course — chloroform,  ether, 
etc.  Before  going  into  details,  however,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  make  some  remarks  bearing  generally  on 
the  subject  of  the  relations  of  the  Customs  Department 
with  the  business  of  the  port.  A  merchant  has  the 
option  of  either  paying  duty  on  his  goods  at  the  time 
of  landing,  or  of  wardiousing  them  until  required  for 
home  use  or  exportation.  I  may  explain  that  by  saying 
that  if  goods  are  warehoused  there  is  a  certain  per- 
centage upon  the  duty  charged  by  the  Crown  in  respect 
of  the  trouble  of  taking  care  of  warehoused^  goods, 
greater  than  the  amount  of  duty  that  would  be  imposed 
if  the  goods  were  duty  paid  and  cleared  immediateW 
upon  landing.  If  they  are  cleared  at  onc^— on  whii 
we  call  prime  entry — ^there  is  nothing  extra  chargeable 
beyond  the  nominal  duty  per  pound  or  per  gallon,  as 
the  case  may  be  ;  but  if  they  are  warehoused,  all  goods 
except  tobacco  pay  5s.  per  £100  of  duty;  that  is  a 
quarter  per  cent.  That  is,  in  addition  to  £100  of  duty 
the  merchant  would  have  to  pay  5s.  For  the  trouble 
of  looking  after  them  in  the  warehouse,  I  presume  it 
was  imposed.  In  the  case  of  tobacco  the  charge  is  only 
i  per  cent.,  or  2s.  6d.  per  £100.  So  that  when  the 
duty  happens  to  be  very  low  a  merchant  will  naturally 
pay  on  prime  entry  and  clear  the  goods  at  once,  and 
he  escapes  the  warehouse  charges  by  doing  so.  Where 
the  duty  is  high,  or  the  goods  are  such  as  may  pro- 
bably find  a  market  abroad,  merchants  usually  wars- 
house  them  under  bond,  as  drawbacks  are  not  allowed 
by    law     except  for    British    manufactured    tobaoco, 
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British  compounded  spirits  and  liqueurs,  beer,  and 
roasted  coffee.  That  means  foreign  beer  and  British 
beer,  of  course,  aJsa  In  practice,  nearly  all 
dutiable  articles  are  lodged  in  a  bonded  warehouse, 
clarets  and  other  light  wines,  on  which  the  duty  is  low, 
and  which  are  not  much  required  for  exportation,  being 
the  most  important  exceptions.  On  these  duty  is 
usually  paid  on  landing,  and  they  are  at  once  delivered 
out  of  charge.  There  is  a  certain  amount  even  of 
clarets  and  other  light  wines  bonded,  but  there  is  a 
very  large  amount  tiiat  is  duty  paid  on  prime  entry, 
and  cleared  at  once. 

367.  Is  that  in  casks  or  bottles? — ^In  casks.  There  is 
not  much  now  comes  in  in  bottles  since  the  imposition 
of  the  special  bottled  wine  duty.  Of  course,  there  is 
still  a  remAmder  of  that  wthaoh  was  bottled  abroad,  and 
which,  hae  to  be  brought  into  the  oounrtsry  and  sold, 
but  the  bottled  import  trade  shows  a  tendency  to  die 
out,  except  with  reg^ard  to  sparkling  wines.  Tcm, 
coffee,  oocoa,  and  dried  fruit  are  Billowed  to  be 
taken  into  warehouse,  and  weighed  and  ta^ed  there, 
where  the  work  can  be  better  performed  without  injury 
to  the  goods.  I  can  tell  you  the  method  of  weighing 
and  taring  if  you  care  about  such  details.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  would  be  worth  your  consideration, 
but  I  am  prepared  to  show  you  tiie  method  if  you 
please. 

268.  It  might  be  put  in  a  note?— Tea  is  about  the 
largest  dutiable  article  we  have  to  deal  with.  In  a 
general  way  tea  when  brought  into  the  warehouse  is 
weighed  at  the  scales  gross.  Then  either  each  separate 
package  is  turned  out,  and  the  tare  of  the  empty  pack- 
age tuLen,  or,  as  is  the  case  much  more  generally,  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  packages,  according  to  a  scale 
laid  down,  are  emptied.  Those  are  tared,  and  the  tare 
found  by  that  means  is  treated  as  the  ayera^  tare  for  the 
whole  of  the  bed,  as  we  call  it,  that  is  the  whole  of 
the  division  of  tea  of  that  size.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  put  it  more  clearly.  Ooffee  is  treated  in  a  rery 
similar  way,  but  there  will  be  special  remarks  about 
«ach  article  as  I  come  to  them.  That  may  suffice  to 
show  the  method  of  dealing  with  them  in  the  ware- 
house. Tobacco  is  also  weighed  in  the  warehouse  of 
deposit,  but  tobacco  and  cigars  intended  for  ware- 
housing at  Orutched  Friars,  or  Haydon  Square,  are 
weighed  gross  before  removal  from  the  landing  place. 
Tobacco  is  not  always  weighed  on  the  spot  when  it 
goes  into  the  warehouse,  because  sometimes  it  is  sup- 
posed to  arrive  in  a  condition  that  would  make  the 
w^eigbt  not  a  propeir  index  to  what  the  weight  of  the 
tobacco  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  permitted  to  be  kept  back 
for  a  whdle  before  tiie  weighing  takes  place,  at  the 
option  of  the  merchant:  Wines,  spirits,  and  tobac^^o 
are  the  goods  which  are  supposed  to  offer  most  tempta- 
tion to  the  men  about  the  docks  and  wharves,  and  as 
the  duties  on  these  articles,  especially  the  duties  on 
spirits  and  tobacco,  are  ver^  high,  great  care  has  to 
bo  taken  to  guard  against  pilfering  before  the  Crown's 
account  has  been  recorded.  After  that  has  been  done 
the  warehouse  keeper  is  responsible  under  his  bond  for 
the  quantity  deposited  with  hiin.  TVhen  the  long  list 
of  wharves,  quays,  and  warehouses  in  London,  with  all 
their  concessions  and  privileges  as  regards  dealing 
with  various  kinds  of  goods,  is  examined,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  Customs  Department  does  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  commerce  more  than  is  necessary.    The 

See  737.  peculiar  disadvantage  of  the  Port  of  London  is  that 
the  deep  water  required  by  large  modem  vessels  is 
far  away  down  the  river,  at  a  distance  from  the  ware- 
houses and  the  centres  of  the  markets.  I  may  say 
that,  after  the  fullest  consJLderation  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, I  have  arrived  at  that  conclusion  as  the  real 
disadvantage  that  London  suffers  under  compared  with 
every  other  big  port.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
the  warehouses  up  close  to  the  markets  where  the  mer- 
chants are,  and  whero  such  a  large  demand  naturally 
will  require  to  be  supplied,  but  at  the  same  time  you 
rnunt    have    the    big     ships    where     there     is    d-eep 

wi^T Whence    the    Imilding    of    the    new    docks,    at 

Victoria  Bocks,  Albert  Docks,  and  Tilbury  Docks. 
There  are  no  warehouses  at  all  at  Tilbury  Docks; 
nothing  but  sheds  to  land  the  goods  into.  There  arc 
no  warehouses  at  the  Boyal  Albert  Docks,  and  at  the 

8€e44e.  Victoria  Docks  there  are  only  warehouses  for  tobacco 
and  grain,  and  a  very  small  trifle  of  spirits  and  wine. 
But  this  disadvantage  is  minimised  as  far  as  possible 
by  permitting  licensed  lightermen  to  convey  unex- 
amined goods  in-  every  direction  along  the  course  of  the 


river  between  the  lowest  dock  and  the  highest  ap-        Mr,  J, 
proved  wharf.  Fhmmff. 

369.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  Highest  approved  g  Nor^ttOO 
wharf"? — ^There  is  one  whaif  a  long  way  up  approved  '  * 
— at  Nine  Elms.  Goods  are  lightered  down  from  Nine 
Elms,  and  they  may  be  taken  up  to  Nine  Elms,  but, 
genenilly  speaking,  all  the  wharves  end  at  about  Black- 
friars  Bridge.  There  ia  nothing  practically  above 
Blackfriars  Bridge  except  Nine  Elms  and  possibly  one 
or  two  other  plaoee  that  I  do  ndt  remembeir,  for  special 
purposes.  The  lowest  dock  is,  of  course,  Tilbury,  but 
there  are  certsiin  approved  places  even  below  Tilbury, 
suoh  as  Hole  Haven,  for  explosives  and  things  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  have  up  near  the  upper  parts. 

370.  I  was  asking  you  what  is  an  approved  wharf? 
Is  every  whaif  approved? — No. 

371.  (Sir  Bobert  Giffen.)  Is  t^hat  what  is  meant  by  • 
sufferance  wharf? — ^Yes.  Sufferance  wharves  are  of 
different  classes. 

372.  (Chairman.)  Is  a  sufferance  wharf  not  an  ap- 
proved wharf? — ^They  are  approved,  but  there  axe 
different  kinds  of  sufferance  wharves:  class  A,  class 
B,  and  cUss  0.  For  insteluce,  take  the  British  and 
Foreign,  a  well-known  wharf  at  Lower  East  Smithfield. 
All  goods  can  be  landed  there  except  tobacco,  and  tea 
may  be  landed  for  uptown  warehouses.  The  premises 
axe  also  approved  for  vaitting  and  bottling.  That  may 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  clafls  A  wharf. 

373.  How  mtany  are  there  of  that  class  ? — ^They  occupy 
all  the  upper  parts  between  London  Bridge  and  Wi^ 
ping — on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  bulk  of  them  are 
from  London  Bridge  to  Wapping,  but  of  course  there  are 
sufferance  wharves  where  free  goods  only  can  be  landed. 
Ckuss  A  has  the  privilege  of  landing  dutiable  goods 
and  perhaps,  warehousing  them  if  there  is  a  ware- 
house on  the  spot.  Class  B  has  the  privilege  of  land- 
ing free  goods.  Class  B*  may  have  the  privilege 
of  landing  free  goods  with  certain  exceptions, 
and  Class  C  will  have  the  privile^  of  landing  par- 
ticular kinds  of  goods,  llie  privileges  have  been 
conferred  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board  of  Customs 
according  to  the  demands  of  wharfingers  and  the  necea- 
sitiee  of  their  trade.  If  any  mem  wants  to  have  a 
wharf  approved  he  has  only  to  show  the  Board  of 
Customs  that  <tiiere  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  sufficient 
business  being  done  at  that  place  to  make  it  worth  die 
while  of  the  Board  of  Customs  to  station  officers  there 
to  examine  the  goods. 

374w  Then  have  you  officers  permanently  attached  to 
each  of  these  approved  wharves  ? — Yes.  Certain  kinds 
of  officers  may  survey  and  examine  goods  at  all  these 
wharves.  They  are  not  aU  of  them  busy  like  the 
British   and  Foreign. 

375.  They  go  backwards  and  forwards? — Yes.  An 
officer  goes  to  and  fro  and  up  and  down  to  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  wharyes.  That  is  especially  so  with  regard 
to  Class  B  sufferance  wharves,  which  are  only  for  free 
goods.  Free  goods  are  rapidJy  examined  and  cleared, 
and  they  are  not  always  there.  So  the  num  visits 
about  twice  a  day.  In  'tiie  caae  of  dutiable  goods  it  is 
very  different,  and  it  takes  many  officers  at  one  wharf, 
because  there  yoa  have  to  take  a  strict  account. 

376.  (Sir  John  WcHfe-Barry.)  With  regard  to  what 
you  said  about  deep  water,  had  that  reference  to  the 
navigable  channel  or  to  the  water  aloni^rside  the  wharves 
or  to  the  water  in  the  docks.  I  wanted  rather  to 
follow  what  was  in  your  mind? — ^It  was  in  my  mind 
that  at  the  places  where  the  ships  lie-to  to  discharge 
their  cargo  the  water  was  not  deep  enou^  up  river. 

377.  In  the  river? — ^In  the  docks  not  deep  enough, 
and  probably  not  in  the  river,  and  it  perhaps  would  not 
be  sate  ior  some  of  ihwe  leviathan  ships  to  lie-to  in  the 
river.  The  shipowners  of  course  know  their  own  buai. 
ness  in  that  way,  but  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  vessels 
carrying  most  of  the  goods  cannot  get  up  as  they  used 
to  to  London  Docka  and  the  Si  ElaiUiaiine's  Docks. 

378.  (Chairman,)  And  of  course  the  depth  at  low  water 
would  necessitate  the  grounding  or  partial  grounding  of 
large  vessels? — Yes,  and  the  water  m  the  docks  them- 
selves is  not  deep  enough  for  the  very  big  vessels. 

379.  That  is  to  say,  the  docks  comparatively  high  up 
the  river,  like  the  London  Docks  and  the  St.  Katharine^ 
Docks? — ^Yes.  Railway  trucks  and  road  vans  secured 
by  Crown  locks  are  also  allowed  to  be  extensively  em- 
ployed for  the  conveyance  of  dutiable  goods  which  have 
not  been  weighed  and  brought  to  account,  and  of  packages 
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Mr,  J.       ^^  valuable  free  goods  which  the  importer  wishes  to  have 
Flemitof.      opened  and  examined  at  the  warehouse  of  deposit  instead 
of  at  the  place  of  landing. 

380.  But  it  is  not  every  dock  that  has  railway  truoks 

convenient  ? — ^No,  they  have  not  all.  Tilbury,  of  course, 
must  do  a  lot  of  its  work  bv  railway  because  it  is  so  far 
away.  But  still,  speaking  on  that  subject  of  railway 
trudss  and  pans,  the  bulk  of  the  work  in  London,  g(o  far 
as  regards  all  goods  is  done  by  lighters. 

381.  Will  you  just  mention  where  your  road  vans  come 
from? — The  road  vans  come  from  Lower  East  Smith- 
field.  They  oome  from  the  various  docks  that  the  Great 
Eastern  Kailway  has  connection  with.  The  road  vans 
also  oome  from  the  Commercial  Boad  dep6t,  but  there  are 
only  goods  that  come  from  Tilbury  Docks  there.  They 
can  have  a  connection,  but  as  a  matter  of  practice  all 
goods  cominff  from  Tilbury  have  to  come  to  Commercial 
Road,  and  the  goods  from  the  other  lower  docks  oome 
up  to  Lower  East  Smithfield.  That  is  from  the  Boyal 
Albert  and  Victoria  Docks,  and  so  on. 

382.  You  wore  saying  that  practically  the  largest  amount 
is  done  by  lighters? — The  greater  portion  undoubtedly 
of  the  trade  of  the  Port  of  I^ndon  appears  to  be  done  by- 
lighters. 

363.  How  do  you  secure  the  dutiable  goods  which  are 
corveyed  in  lighters? — They  are  locked-down  lighters. 
The  hatches  can  be  locked  down  and  the  Crown  locks  put 
on  them,  and,  of  course,  if  those  Crown  locks  are  found 
to  have  been  tampered  with  there  is  trouble. 

384.  {Sir  Bnibert  Criifen.)  Have  you  many  cases  of 
trouble  ? — Of  pilfering,  do  you  mean  } 

385.  Yes  ?— Yes,  that  happens  very  frequently,  notwith- 
standing the  looking  down,  but  still  there  are  not  many 
cases  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  ^;oods  dealt  with.  You 
see,  we  have  a  means  of  detecting  it  to  a  great  extent,  by 
reason  of  the  reports  and  entries  of  the  ships.  When  a 
captain  arrives  he  has  to  report  his  ship.  He  puts  in 
two  copies  of  the  list  of  his  cargo.  The  merchant  ako  has 
to  enter  his  goods,  and  give  a  specific  statement  of  the 
miarks  on  the  packages  and  the  quantity  of  goods  he  ex- 
pects to  receive.  Cansequently  we  have  every  means  of 
Knowing  from  the  reports,  entries,  and  lighter-notes 
whether  there  has  been  any  shortage  when  the  lighters 
arrive  at  the  wharf  of  discharge,  because  there  would  be 
something  deficient  from  the  amount  that  the  merchant 
had  entered  himself  as  expecting  to  receive. 

386.  And  do  you  make  a  merchant  pay  duty  on  the 
goods  which  have  been  stolen? — ^The  merchant  has  not 
to  pay  duty,  but  the  lighterman  is  obliged  to  answer 
to  the  Board  of  Customs  for  the  duty  on  the  quantity 
short,  otherwise  he  would  lose  his  licence.  That  is 
one  of  the  conditions.  I  may  explain  something 
more  about  the  valuable  free  goods.  .  There  are 
certain  kinds  of  things  like  Eastern  carpets,  ostrich 
feathers,  valuable  drugs,  and  many  other  valuable  goods, 
which,  although  they  ought,  according  to  the  Customs' 
general  rule,  to  be  cleared  at  the  ship's  side  when  first 
put  ashore,  being  free  goods  and  entered  as  free  goods, 
in  deference  to  the  desires  of  merchants  not  to  have 
their  goods  discharged  in  a  dangerous  place  down  on  the 
bankside,  where  they  might  be  exposed  to  the  weather, 
or  other  risks,  we  permit  to  be  taken  up  to  Crutch ed 
Friars  or  Cutler  Btreet,  for  instaiice,  and  they  are 
opened  out  where  the  merchant  can  send  his  representa- 
tive to  inspect  the  goods  on  their  first  opening  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Customs  Officer  is  clearing  them. 
That  is  well  understood  to  be  a  concession  simply  on 
account  of  ttie  value  of  the  articlee  and  the  danger  of 
injury. 

387.  So  that  although  they  are  free  goods  they  are 
still  in  your  custody  after  leaving  the  ship's  side  for 
some  time? — ^Yes,  until  they  arrive  at  tEe  floor  of  the 
warehouse  where  they  are  to  be  examined  and  finally 

See  393 ;  deposited.  All  kinds  of  goods  free  or  dutiable  may  be 
9411.  '  discharged  from  an  importing  vessel  between  6  a.m. 
and  6  p.m.  without  the  shipomier  or  merchant  be- 
coming liable  to  pay  for  the  attendance  of  Customs 
officers.  Now  I  should  explain  that  that  was  a  conces- 
sion made  about  eight  years  ago  to  tfie  shipowners. 
There  was  a  complaint  made  that  there  were  restrictions 
on  the  times  of  landing?  and  cle-aranoe  in  the  Port  of 
London,  and  the  Board  of  Customs  and  the  Treasury 
decided  that  all  ships  going  into  the  Port  of  London 
could  discharge  all  kinds  of  goods  between  6  a.m.  and  6 
p.m.  without  any  charge  for  overtime  on  the  part  of  the 
Ciistoma  officers,  the  Crown  bearing  the  expense.  The 
ordinary  lejjal  hours  up  to  that  'time  had  been  from  8 
to  4  from  the  1st  March  to  the  end  of  October,  and  from 
^5  to  4  from  the  1st  November  to  tlie  last  day  of  Febni- 


388.  {Chairman.)    Does  not  that  prevail  now? — ^No. 

389.  How  is  it  that  w^hen  we  visited  the  docks  ire 
were  told  that  the  work  ceased  at  4  o'clock  ? — That  was 
work  in  the  warehouses — taking  account  of  goods — ^but 
that  did  not  interfere  with  the  ship.  The  ship  could 
go  on  discharging  her  cargo  from  6  in  the  morning  till 
6  in  the  evening. 

390.  Only  from  6  in  the  morning  till  6  in  the  evening  ? 
— If  the  ship  goes  beyond  6  in  the  evening  she  may  ^et 
permission  to  work  all  night.  I  come  to  that  later  on. 
But  then  whoever  makes  the  request  has  to  pay  the 
Customs  officers  for  the  night  hours.  Tihe  (>own  will 
only  bear  the  expense  of  landing  goods  during  12  hours. 

391.  This  paragraph  seems  to  be  different  from  the 
other.  You  go  on  to  state  :  ''  Should  the  goods,  however, 
be  dutiable,  the  Crown  does  not  undertake  to  bear  the 
expense  of  bringing  them  to  aocount,  except  between 
the  hours  of  8  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  from  the  1st  March  to  the 
3L9t  October,  and  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  from  the  1st  Novem- 
ber to  the  last  day  of  February  "  % — ^But  "  bringing  them 
into  account"  has  another  meaning. 

392.  That  is  what  I  want  you  to  explain? — The  ship 
can  discharge  her  cargo,  and  if  they  are  free  goods  the 
Crown  will  undertake  to  examine  and  deliver  them — 
free  them — ^between  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  If  they  are 
dutiable  goods  the  ship  may  discharge  them,  but  the 
Crown  will  not  find  officers  to  take  them  to  account  except 
between  8  and  4  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  between 
9  and  4  in  the  remaining  months.  All  taking  to  account 
outside  those  hours  is  at  the  expense  of  the  merchant  or 
shipowner,  whoever  wan<ts  it  done. 

393.  Surely  that  hardly  coincides  with  what  you  state 
here,  that  "all  kinds  of  goods  free  or  dutiable  may  be 
discharged  from  an  importing  vessel  between  6  a^m.and 
6  p.m.,  without  the  shipowner  or  merchant  becoming 
liable  to  pay  for  the  attendance  of  Customs  officers." 
What  happens  between  4  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  ? — If  the  goods 
are  merely  to  go  ashore  into  the  sheds  the  shipowner 
pays  nothing — we  deal  with  them. 

394.  {Sir  Robert  QifFen.)  Do  you  permit  dutiable  goods 
to  be  put  ashore  and  put  into  the  sheds  before  you  clear 
them  ? — Certainly.  When  I  speak  of  bringing  them  into 
accoimt  I  mean  gauging  or  weighing.  They  are  not  gauged 
or  weighed  if  they  were  going  to  be  warehoused,  but  they 
can  be  put  ashore. 

395.  {Chairman.)  This  concession  is  only  to  that  ex- 
tent ;  it  is  not  a  complete  concession,  because  a  complete 
concession  would  be  that  they  would  be  taken  to  account 
between  4  and  6,  which  they  are  apparently  not.  I  only 
w^ant  to  have  it  quite  clear  ? — ^Yes  ;  that  is  so. 

396.  Then  the  concession  is  not  an  entire  one  ? — ^I  will 
giye  you  an  explanation  of  that.  The  taking  into  account 
is  a  laborious  process  and  requires  a  great  many  officers. 
The  merely  discharging  into  the  sheds  is  a  thing  that 
does  not  require  many  officers,  and  I  am  afraid  the 
Treasury  would  object  to  paying  the  amount  for  doing 
all  this  work  for  twelve  hours  instead  of  eight.  At 
present  the  men  have  for  the  most  part  of  the  year  eight 
hours  attendance,  for  ordinary  officers  taking  to  account 
of  goods — weighing  or  gauging.  That  practically  means 
that  they  are  absent  from  their  homes  ten  hours,  because 
in  London  they  oannot  live  near  their  work  ;  they  are 
obliged  to  live  at  a  distance  ;  and  we  could  not  call  on 
the  officers  to  serve  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  very 
well,  unless  we  paid  them  something  for  it.  The  Crown 
has  to  bear  a  great  deal  of  expense  to  relieve  the  ship- 
owners. That  concession  that  was  made  was  a  very  great 
concession  to  the  shipowners.  They  were  relieved  of  all 
expense  between  6  and  8  in  the  morning,  and  4  and  6 
in  the  eyening,  which  they  had  previously  paid  ;  but  we 
could  not  undertake  to  do  the  same  with  all  warehouse 
keepers  and  merchants,  because  that  would  lead  to  a 
very  serious  bill,  which  I  am  afraid  the  House  of  Commons 
would  object  to,  if  the  Treasury  did  not. 

397.  Does  that  interfere  with  the  practical  landing  of 
goods  to  any  extent? — ^No,  it  does  not  interfere  in  the 
slightest  degree.  The  ships  are  not  detained  now  a 
single  hour  longer  than  the  time  that  they  can  throw 
their  goods  ashore. 

398.  I  ask  that  because  we  are  told  that  rapid  despatch 
is  one  element  of  importance  in  modem  trade?— -That  is 
so,  but  if  goods  are  intended  to  be  warehoused  it  means 
that  they  are  going  to  be  stored  for  a  considerable  time, 
longer  or  shorter,  and  therefore  there  is  not  the  same 
urgency  to  cause  the  Board  of  Cusrtoms  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  officers  to  weigh  them  and  bring  them  to 
account.     That  can  be  done  in  the  ordinary  way  between 
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the  ordinarj  working  huurs.  When  cause  can  be  shown, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  to  discharge 
throughout  the  night,  but  in  that  case  the  person  desiring 
to  do  so  nrast  pay  the  Customs  officers  for  their  attend- 
ance during  the  overtime  hours  according  to  a  fixed  rate, 
depending  upon  the  rank  of  the  officer  required. 

399.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  Is  that  privilege  often 
taken  advantage  of? — ^There  is  not  a  night  in  the  year, 
except  perhaps  Sunday  night,  that  there  are  not  ships 
discharging  all  night  long,  down  in  Tilbury  and  Albert 
Docks. 

400.  Therefore  th-ere  is  a  demand  for  discharging 
throughout  the  night? — ^There  is. 

401.  And  that  has  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
i&ipowners? — Yrotn  6  p.(m.  to  6  a.m.  at  the  expense  of 
the  shipowner,  unquestionably. 

402.  Gould  any  return  be  put  in  showing  the  amount 
of  money  paid  for  such  overtime? — We  can  obtain  a 
return.  I  was  examining  the  overtime  books  myself 
during  the  last  few  days. 

409.  (Chairman,)  This  is  important,  because  it  enters 
into  the  charges  which  the  merchant  or  shipowner  has 
to  pay  for  entering  the  London  docks.  Therefore  we 
should  like  to  have  a  return  of  aU  cases  where  extra 
charges  have  to  be  incurred  by  the  shipowner  in  conse- 
quence of  the  requirements  of  the  Customs? — By  the 
shipowner  for  the  discharge  of  goods  ? 

404.  For  the  dischaige  of  dutiable  goods,  I  suppose 
it  is? — Or  any  goods.  I  should  say  there  is  a  alight 
exception.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  rough  goods  that 
casn  be  discharged  wifth  the  mere  oaeual  supervision  of 
what  we  caJd  &e  <w»te!Xguard  officers,  the  officers  who 
prevent  smoigigling  and  eo  on  ;  but  these  are  exceptions. 
Speaking  broadly  and  generally,  if  a  man  discharges  his 
goods  between  6  p.m.  and  6  a.m.,  he  must  (bear  Ihe  ex- 
pense and  not  the  Crown. 

405.  Would  it  be  possible  to  give  us  in  the  return 
the  nature  of  the  goods  to  which  those  charges  apply  ? — 
Tes  ;  but  generally  speaking,  the  ships  are  so  big,  and 
bring  so  many  goods,  that  it  would  be  miscellaneous  cargo 
including  dutiable  goods. 

406.  (Sir  Bcbert  GifFen,)  I  presume  that  in  this  matter 
London  is  not  different  from  the  other  ports  of  the 
country? — Not  in  any  respect  different.  That  is  the 
universal  rule  all  over  the  Kingdom — ^between  6  a.m.  and 
6  p.m.  for  landing  and  loading  of  goods. 

407.  (Chairman,)  Perhaps  you  will  find  out  for  us 
whether  this  practice  of  paying  for  overtime  is  equally 
common  in  other  ports  with  the  port  of  London  ;  because 
of  course  the  charges  of  London  have  to  be  compared 
w€th  those  of  other  ports.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Com- 
mission should  know  whether  the  other  ports  usually 
have  to  pay  the  same? — ^They  have  exactly  the  same 
amount  to  pay. 

406.  We  want  to  know  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  done? — ^I  speak  from  my  own  knowledge.  They  take 
advantage  of  it  in  all  ports  where  they  want  to  discharge 
their  ships.  A  shipowner  in  Liverpool  is  just  as  ready  to 
require  overtime  as  a  man  in  London,  but  a  great  deid  of 
the  overtime  may  be  different  perhaps,  because  in  London 
there  are  far  more  dutiable  goods — ^more  miscellaneous. 

409.  That  is  what  I  thought  very  likely  would  be  the 
case.    In  other  ports  there  would  not  be  so  much  dutiable 

j^  ggi     goods  7 — Not  so  much.     London  is  the  market  for  nearly 
'    everything  dutiable. 

410.  But  the  necessity  for  discharging  quickly  may  arise 
with  reference  to  free  goods  as  much  as  with  reference  to 
dutiable  goods? — ^Yes,  the  rule  is  universal  as  to  ship- 
ping hours — ^free  time  and  chargeable  time. 

411.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  The  object  of  the  ship- 
owner being  to  get  his  ship  away  as  soon  as  he  can? — 
Tes.  Clearance  and  delivery  of  free  goods  may  be  ob- 
tained at  any  time  when  the  ship  is  working,  that  is  to 
say  there  is  a  special  examining  officer  detaSed  to  clear 
free  goods  without  requiring  the  attendance  of  a  surveyor 
or  the  sanction  of  a  surveyor.  If  any  man  haa  made  up 
what  we  call  a  perfect  entry  for  goods,  properly  describing 
the  goods,  the  examining  officer,  between  6  o'clock  a.m. 
aad  6  o'clock  p.m.  may  clear  there  and  then  on  demand — 
he  will  examine  them,  and  if  they  are  not  dutiable  he  will 
write  **  examined,  so-and-so,  cleared,"  and  there  is  an  end 
of  the  matter  as  far  as  the  Customs  are  concerned.  Should 
the  goods,  however,  be  dutiable,  the  Crown  does  not  under- 
take to  bear  the  expense  of  bringing  them  to  account 
except  between  the  hours  of  8  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  from  the 
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1st  March  to  the  31st  October,  and  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  from       j|^^^  j^ 

the  1st  November  to  the  last  day  of  February.     These     FUming'^ 

are  the  authorised  hours  diuing  which  bonded  warehouses 

in  London  may  remain  open,  «uid  weiring,  gauging,  etc.,  8  Nov.  1900. 

proceed  without  charge  to  the  merchant.    I  use  the  words       — 

''bonded  warehouses  in  London''  respecting  the  hours, 

because  in  some  porte,  by  afrrangemeui,  the  merchants, 

instead  of  having  8  to  4,  for  instance,  prefer  to  have  9  to 

5,  and  there  are  some  other  little  variations  in  that  respect. 

But  that  does  not  affect  the  Board  of  Customjs.    If  the 

merchants  in  London  and  the  warehouse  keepers  made  a 

request  that  the  hours,  instead  of  being  8  to  4,  should  be 

9  to  5,  I  presume  the  Board  of  Customs  would  offer  no 

objection,  because  it  has  been  agreed  to  in  Belfast  and 

other  places. 

412.  (Sir  Bobert  GiiTen.)  Is  it  so  in  Liverpool  ?--In 
Liverpool  it  is  8  to  4,  I  think— in  fact  I  am  pretty  certain 
— and  there  are  only  one  or  two  exceptions ;  but  I  may 
say  there  has  recently  been  a  committee  sitting  enquiring 
into  the  warehouse  hours  of  all  the  Kingdom,  with  a  view 
to  having  a  uniformity  of  principle,  if  not  an  absolute  exact 
equality  in  the  hours,  that  is  to  say,  to  have  bonded  ware- 
houses open  for  Excise  as  well  as  for  Customs.  We  are 
under  the  same  regulations  for  warehousing  goods  as  the 
Excise  are,  and  we  have  had  a  Joint  Committee  sitting 
who  have  made  certain  recommendations  to  the  two 
Revenue  Boards,  the  Board  of  Customs  and  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue,  with  regard  to  warehouse  hours  for 
the  Kingdom.  No  decision  has  yet  been  come  to  by 
tlie  Boards  or  the  Treasury  on  that  martJter  at)the  present 
time,  but  pactically  8  to  4  is  the  almost  universal  time 
at  present  m  the  Customs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  ware- 
houses, especi«.lly  those  containing  tea,  dried  fruit,  and 
coffee,  are  in  their  busy  seasons  kept  open  much  later  than 
4  o'clock,  but  in  such  cases  the  merchant  or  warehouse 
proprietor  pays  the  Customs  officers  for  the  extra  atten- 
dance. Now  I  should  tell  you  that,  with  regard  to  certain 
trades,  8  to  4  suits  them  well  enough  for  the  great  bulk  of 
the  year,  and  with  certain  warehouses  nearly  all  the  year, 
but  in  very  busy  seasons,  when  there  is  a  rush  of  goods, 
there  is  such  a  competition  amongst  warehouse-keepers 
to  get  the  goods  weighed  and  broi^t  to  account  in  order 
that  they  may  be  put  on  the  market  and  sold  that  they 
will  keep  open  to  6,  7,  and  8  o'dook.  In  tihe  case  of 
dried  fruit  they  have  made  requests  often  to  remain  open 
tin  midnight.  Tt»  Board  of  Customs  require  good  cause 
to  be  shown  if  a  man  applies  to  keep  his  warehouse  open 
for  weighing  goods  and  to  keep  the  officers  in  attendance 
as  late  as  midni^t.  Even  in  some  warehouses,  now  and 
then,  when  they  are  very  busy,  they  ask  to  remain  open 
all  night  for  such  a  matter  as  the  husking  of  coffee.  All 
that  is  allowed.  I  might  put  it  in  this  way :  Trade  has 
new  wants  springing  iro  every  day,  and  the  Board  of 
Customs  have  to  consider  whether  tAere  is  any  reason- 
able necessity  shown  for  the  concession  asked  for,  and 
it  is  very  rarely-  indeed  that  a  refusal  is  given  if  a  man 
is  asking  anyfchmg  at  all  within  the  bounds  of  feasibility. 

413.  I  see  in  one  paragraph  you  say  the  shipowner 
or  merchant  has  to  pay  for  the  attendance  of  Customs 
officers,  and  in  the  last  paragraph  you  say  the  merchant 
or  warehouse  proprietor  pays  the  Customs  officers  for 
the  extra  attendance.  When  does  the  shipowner  cease 
tonpay  ?— The  moment  the  goods  are  put  ashore  he  has 
done  with  it. 

414.  Then  the  extra  hours  of  Customs  officers  are  paid 
for  by  the  merchant  or  the  importer,  not  the  shipowner  ? 
-—Well,  that  may  be  matter  of  arrangement.  I  do  not 
know  what  arrangemejit  each  importer  may  make  with 
the  shipowner,  but  we  generally  speak  of  the  ship- 
owner—he is  the  man  who  wants  to  have  his  goods 
discharged,  and  we  look  upon  it  that  he  is  responsible 
or  IS  the  person  likely  to  be  wanting  the  place  open 
from  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m.— that  is  the  ni^  hours— 'but  it 
may  be  the  importer  that  may  be  so  anxious  to  have 
some  of  his  goodte  deaired,  eapeoialily  if  itshey  are  free 
goods,  and  he  would  then  pay  on  those  night  hours. 

415.  Then  it  may  be  either  one  or  the  other?— Just 
so.  Presumably  it  is  the  shipowner,  so  far  as  regards 
the  mere  putting  ashore  of  the  goods.  Presumably  it 
IS  the  merchant,  so  far  as  regards  the  clearing  of  the 
goods,  if  he  wants  delivery.  Presumably  it  is  the  mer- 
chant, indirectly  through  the  warehouse-keeper,  if  the 
application  is  made  to  keep  the  warehouse  open. 

416.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry,)  By  "  putting  ashore," 
X  suppose,  m  the  caee  oi  ships  lightering  in  the  river 
you  mean  putting  into  lighters  ?— Yes.  ' 

^  417.  That  is  "putting  ashore " ?—That  is  dischari;. 
mg.  *" 
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418.  Dihcharging  out  of  the  ship? — ^Discharging  oat 
of  the  ship. 

419.  {Sir  Bobert  Giffen.)  Is  the  shipowner  allowed  to 
put  the  goods  ashore  or  into  the  lighter  before  jou 
have  had  an  entry  from  the  importer  relating  to  the 
goods  ? — The  captain  puts  in  two  copies  of  his  report, 
that  is,  ot  his  cargo  list,  on  his  arrival.  One  copy  goes 
to  the  station  where  the  ship  is  discharged,  and  if  the 
captain  makes  a  declaration,  that  copy  may  be  taken 
as  an  "imperfect  entry,"  as  it  is  called,  for  the  goods, 
which  will  enable  everything  to  go  on  except  the  actual 
clearance  of  the  goods.  It  enables  all  the  discharging 
and  so  on  to  go  on  without  any  difficulty.  If  the  work 
to  be  performed  is  that  of  an  examining  officer,  the 
rate  per  hour  is  2s.,  or  in  some  instances  2s.  6d. ;  if 
tnat  of  an  assistant,  Is.  ;  if  only  that  of  a  watcher, 
6i.  If  you  would  like  me  to  say  what  kind  of  work 
can  be  done  by  the  different  officers  I  will  teU  you  shortly. 
The  ex&mining  officer  does  all  gauging  and  weighing  of 
dutiable  goods,  and  he  also  is  the  person  who  alone  is 
authorised  to  clear  dutiable  goods.  The  assistant  practi- 
«Uly  does  the  clerical  work  for  him  with  regard  to  ail 
tJie  ship's  reports  and  entries,  and  id'entifies  the  entries 
with  the  marks  on  tlie  same  goods  on  the  ship's  reports  ; 
and  we  see  that  all  the  gc<!d8  mentioned  on  the  ship's 
report  are  accounted  for. 

420.  (Sir  Bobert  Giffen.)  I  presume  that  the  duties 
have  all  been  paid  before  you  permit  that  night  work 
to  go  on  ? — ^You  mean  overtime  ? 

421.  No  ;  the  duties  themeelvee  have  been  paid  upon 
the  goods? — Well,  there  are  very  seldom  duties  paid  on 
dutiable  j;oods  immediately  on  dischaige.  That  is  only 
in  the  case  of  prime  entry.  The  duties  would  have  to 
be  oaid  on  the  prime  entry  before  you  permitted  the 
dtdivery.  The  assistant  dioes  the  clerical  work  as  an 
a.ssistant  to  the  examining  officer,  and  helps  him  in  a 
variety  of  ways.     The  watcher  taUies  the  cases  ashore,  or 

•draws  samples  and  acts  as  messenger,  aote  as  locker — 
locking  up  the  warehouses  and  opening  the  doors,  and 
HO  on,  and  a  number  of  little  things  of  that  kind.  He 
accompanies  dutiable  goods,  also,  on  lighters  when  the 
lighterman  has  not  got  a  looked-down  craft,  or  if  for  any 
reason  it  is  inconvenient  to  have  t^e  packages  stowed  in 
a  locked-doiwn  craft :  a  lightermiaa  wouM  ^ten  apply  in 
such  a  case  for  a  watcher  to  accompany  the  goods  instead 
of  carrying  out  the  regulation  of  locking  them  up.  That 
is  continually  being  allowed  in  Londbn.  Permisfiion  to 
keep  the  bonded  warehouses  open  beyond  the  regular 
hours  upon  these  terms  is  a  concession  to  the  wants  of 
particular  trades  of  far  greater  value  to  them  than  tsie 
cost  incurred.  I  think  that  will  'be  pretty  obvious  to  you. 
If  a  man  has  got  a  lot  of  goods  for  a  merdiant,  and  the 
meiichant  is  very  anxious  to  put  them  on  the  market  and 
seli  them,  the  question  of  a  few  shillings  of  Customs 
overtime  is  a  mere  trifle  in  the  matter.  The  real  ex- 
pense, of  course,  is  the  overtime  rates  of  pay  that  the 
warehouse  keeper  has  got  to  give  to  his  own  staff,  who 
are.  of  course,  numerous,  handling  the  goods.  The 
Ouastoms  people  taking  to  aooount  are  comparatively  few 
in  numiber.  I  come  now  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
facilities  granted  by  the  Board  in  various  ways.  Miany 
proofs  indeed  could  be  given  of  the  readiness  of  the  Board 
of  Customs  to  grant  special  facilities  when  bond  fide  re- 
quired by  the  representatives  of  any  trade,  whether  old 
or  new ;  but  perhajjs  a  few  instances  will  suffice  to  show 
the  spirit  in  which  the  authorities  approadi  suoh  ques- 
tions. Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  have  been  very  exten- 
sively grown  of  late  years,  and  the  importations  into 
London,  which  has  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  tea 
trade,  have  enormously  increased.  In  numy  cases  these 
teas  are  unsuitable  for  use  by  themselves,  but  by  judi- 
ciously blending  and  mixing  them  with  other  teas,  ahnost 
.any  taste  can  be  gratified  or  any  market  supplied  at  a 
suitable  price.  The  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  being  the 
produce  of  British  colonies,  it  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance that  facilitiea  shoidd  be  given  for  mixing  and 
prepazint;  them  for  foreign  and  colonial  markets. 
It  has  been  found  thiat  a  lai)^  trade  can  be  done  by 
putting  the  mixed  teas  in  small  tins  or  packets  ready  for 
delivery  to  the  consumer,  and  for  exportation.  This 
must  be  done  in  a  bonded  warehouse  or  floor  under 
special  regulations  designed  to  safeguard  the  Bevenue. 
It  has  not  hitherto  been  considered  by  the  authorities 
advisable  to  authorise  to  any  great  extent  the  mixing 
and  blending  of  teas  in  a  bonded  warehouse.  Unless 
the  teas  are  of  the  same  mark,  or  unless  ther  are  very 
small  parcels  that  would  not  be  readily  marketable  in 
such  small  lots,  it  is  not  the  practice  in  a  bonded 
warehouse  to  allow  a  general  mixing  ad  lihitum ;  there 
must  bo  a  good  cause  shown  for  such  a  concession  in 


general,  because,  of  course,  all  these  operations  re- 
quire watching  and  looking  after,  and  it  tends  to 
gi-eater  expense  on  the  part  of  the  Customs  Depart- 
ment,  and  that  is  why  it  is  discouraged  generally. 
Xot  many  years  ago  there  were  only  three  or  four 
warehouses  in  London  in  which  tea  could  be  packed 
111  this  way  for  exportation.  There  are  no»v  twenty 
approved  by  the  Board  for  this  purpose,  and  most  of 
them  are  doing  a  good  business,  and  employing  many 
hands.  That  is  a  branch  of  business  that  has  sprung 
up  under  my  own  eyes  within  this  last  fifteen  years 
or  so,  and  undoubtedly  there  are  now  many  hundreds 
employed  in  the  packing  of  tea  in  that  manner.  Quite 
possibly  we  should  have  lost  our  export  trade  in  tea 
had  that  not  been  allowed. 

422.  Is  that  to  the  Continent  that  you  are  speaking 
of? — ^Partly  to  the  Continent,  but  to  a  very  great 
extent  Colonial,  to  such  places  as  South  America,  the 
United  tSitaces,  Canada^  and  aill  our  Colk>aie«!,  as  well  as 
the  Continent.  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas,  I  j^iouid  point 
out,  have  almost  altogether  displaced  China  teas  within 
this  last  fifteen  years.  The  China  trade  is  a  bagatelle 
now,  compared  with  the  Indian  and  Ceylon  trade. 
Our  exports  of  coffee  are  two  or  three  times  greater 
than  our  home  consumption,  and  nearly  all  of  it  goes 
out  from  London.  The  Board  have  sanctioned  the 
erection  of  machinery  in  several  bonded  warehouses 
to  enable  the  proprietors  to  have  the  coffee  husked, 
cleaned,  polished,  and  otherwise  prepared  for  i:he  ex- 
port trade,  which  has  largely  increased,  apparently  in 
consequence.  It  has  increased  much  more  than  50 
per  cent,  in  this  last  three  or  four  years,  and  I  can 
only  attribute  it  to  the  greater  facilities  we  have  given, 

425.  Does  that  go  equally  to  our  Colonies  and  to  the 
Continent? — No,  that  goes  to  the  Continent  mainly. 
Coffee  comes  from  all  quarters  to  London,  but  it  goes 
out  from  London  mainly  to  the  Continent.  A  few 
years  ago  the  coffee  merchants  made  a  great  com- 
plaint that  they  had  not  got  the  same  facilities  that 
their  competitors  had  on  the  Continent,  and  that  they 
were  in  danger  of  losing  their  export  trade,  which,  in 
coffee,  is  a  very  larse  matter.  They  came  to  the 
Board  of  Customs  and  applied  for  various  facilities, 
which  the  Board  graanted,  down  erven  to  putting  husking 
machinery  aotuallv  insdde  the  bonded  warehouses,  and 
the  result  has  been  exceedingly  sa/tisfaotorT  as  regards 
the  coffee  ecQport  trade. 

424.  (Sir  Bobert  Giffen,)  You  say,  "The  Board  have 
sanctioned  the  erection  of  machinery  in  several  bonded 
warehouses  "  ;  how  many  are  there  ? — There  are  about 
four  that  have  got  those  husking  mills,  I  think. 

425.  Are  there  any  of  them  m  the  dock«3  of  the 
Joint  Committee  ? — There  is  one,  I  think,  in  the  London 
Dock.  There  is  one  at  the  Bed  Lion;  there  is  one 
down  at  the  Metropolitan  and  New  Crane  Wharf,  and 
one  at  Hay's  Wharf;  if  I  am  not  mistaken  there 
is  one  now  in  the  London  Dock,  but  it  has  not  been 
there  a  long  time.  Facilities  have  been  given  for 
utilizing  tea  for  producing  caffeine,  and  tobacco  for 
manufacturing  nicotine,  sheep-wash,  horticultural 
powders,  etc.  In  all  such  cases  the  article  used  escapes 
payment  of  duty,  of  course  with  Parliamentary  or 
Treasury  sanction.  I  can  tell  you  an  interesting  matter 
about  those  two  things.  These  are  comparatively  new 
industries.  Some  years  ago  every  bonded  warehouse 
had  got  a  big  "damaged"  hole,  which  contained  a 
great  deal  of  damaged  tea,  tea  that  salt  water  had  got 
into,  the  sweepings  of  the  warehouse  that  were  not 
clean  enough  for  sale,  and  so  on  ;  and,  that  *'  damaged  " 
hole  being  of  course  under  Crown  lock,  wareiiouse 
keepers  were  put  to  the  expense  of  having  tlie  damaged 
tea  taken  away  and  either  burnt  in  a  furnace 
or  else  emptied  into  the  sea.  Some  man  dis^ 
covered  thtat  he  might  make  use  of  this  damaged 
tea,  and  extract  theime  or  caffeine  from  it.  He 
came  to  the  warehouse  keepers  and  offered  to  empty 
their  "damaged"  holes.  They  were  very  glad  to 
get  th^on  emptied,  because  it  had  hitheirto  cost  them 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  have  the  damaged  tea  de- 
stroyed. By  and  by,  when  the  demand  came  fre- 
quently, more  than  one  iierson  applied  to  do  it.  I 
know  there  are  at  least  two  who  now  do  a  good  busi- 
ness in  this.  The  warehouse  keepers  then  b^an  to  say 
we  wight  to  have  a  price  for  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  do  now  get  a  price.  The  better  the  quality  is 
for  manufacturinor  caffeine  the  better  price  they  get, 
I  believe,  but  Messrs.  Whiff  en  of  Battersea,  and 
Howard  of  Strwtford,  do  very  weffl.  ^  At  aU  events  they 
go  on  doinc  it.  and  the  presumption  is  that  it  pays 
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them  very  well.  Then  in  the  case  of  using  snuff  and 
tobacco ;  when  a  manulacturer  of  tobacco  payb  duty 
on  the  unmanufactured  leaf  and  takes  it  out  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing,  he  will  of  course  produce  a 
great  deal  of  waste  in  his  warehouse — bits  of  stalk  and 
dusty  and  so  on,  that  fall  away  from  the  tobacco,  and 
he  wants  to  get  his  drawback  on  that.  He  had  already 
paid  the  Crown  duty  upon  it,  and  the  Crown  agrees 
to  pay  him  not  merely  the  duty  that  he  paid,  but  to 
give  him  one  penny  per  pound  extra  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  going  through  a  process  of  grinding  it  into 
snuil',  so  that  a  proper  saimiple  may  be  taken  to  separate 
the  dirt  and  the  moisture,  and  so  on,  and  to  arrive  at  a 
proper  standard  for  allowing  the  drawback.  First  of  all 
they  exported  this  stuff  to  such  countries  as  sitill  con- 
tinued tiie  formerly  general  practice  of  snuff  taking,  and 
then  they  found  by  and  by  tha/t  tihe  demand 
for  snuff'  had  died  out.  Then  they  began  to  go 
Uirough  a  sort  of  sham  exportation  of  it;  they 
really  destroyed  it  without  putting  it  ashore.  Tou 
must  understand  that  the  Customs  had  guarded  them- 
selves very  carefully  that  these  people  did  not  get  tihe 
snuff  out  of  the  control  of  the  Customs  after  they  had 
paid  drawback  upon  it.  Then  it  came  to  this,  that  the 
manufacturers  requested  the  Board  of  Customs  <to  allow 
them  simply  to  deposit  this  refuse  snuff— what  they  call 
offal  snuff — in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  and  let 
the  Board  of  Custome  do  whait  they  liked  with  it.  A  few 
years  ago  the  cellars  of  the  Custom  House  were  filled 
with  this  deposited  snuff,  and  we  had  to  charter 
steamers  every  now  and  then  to  take  the  snuff  down 
and  empty  it  into  the  waters  of  the  Nore  to  poison 
the  fish.  But  some  man  discovered  that  he  could  make 
use  of  this  stuff  in  manufacturing  nico>ti(ne  and 
sheepwash  and  horticultural  powdero  for  sprink- 
ling plants  and  conservatories,  and  ^o  on.  Then 
they  offered  to  take  it  away.  One  man  (I  know  who  it 
was)  offered  to  take  it  away  from  the  Board  of  Cus- 
toms for  nothing.  Of  course  the  Board  of  Customs, 
provided  they  were  safe-guarded  tlliat  it  did  not 
go  into  consumption  as  snuff  or  tobacco,  had  no  ob- 
jection. They  were  saved  the  expense  of  destroying  and 
the  nuisance  of  having  it  about  the  place.  At  first  it 
was  taken  away  by  this  one  man,  but  rivals  began 
to  bid  for  taking  it  away,  and  a  price  is  now  given  for 
it.  When  the  Board  of  Ouisbaime  get  any  oonsiderable 
quantity  of  it  they  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the 
stuff  taken  away,  and  really  they  are  paid  a  price 
for  it,  but  there  is  some  question  about  who  is  en- 
titled to  that  price — whether  the  men  who  de- 
posited it  are  entitled  to  it  or  the  Board  of 
Customs  ',  I  do  not  know  how  the  law  stands  in  the  mat- 
ter with  regard  to  that  point.  I  mention  those  things  to 
show  the  course  adopted.  If  any  man  hits  upon  any 
idea  that  is  likely  to  create  wealth  of  any  sort,  he  does 
not  find  the  Board  of  Customs  stand  in  his  way  at  all 
beyond  what  is  necessary  to  protect  their  own  revenue. 
In  such  matters  the  question  of  profitable  working  might 
very  much  depend  upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  ofiicial 
regulations.  Some  particulars  may  now  be  given  re- 
garding tlie  different  kinds  of  dutiable  gcods  imported 
into  London,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  handled 
on  arrival  Tea  is  our  most  important  article  ;  for  prac- 
tically all  the  tea  'brought  into  the  kingdom  is  landed  in 
LoiDdon.  The  tea  ships  mostly  discharge  in  Tinnirr, 
Royal  Albert,  Victoria,  or  West  India  Docks.  The 
packages  are  not  weighed  there,  but  landed  on  the  quay 
rr  into  a  shed,  and  subsequently  passed  on  to  some  of 
the  wharves  or  warehouses  on  the  riverside  accessible  by 
hghter,  or  placed  in  railway  trucks  for  removal  to  a  dep6t, 
from  which  they  are  distributed  to  the  warehouses  for 
which  the  importer  has  entered  them.  Some  are  taken 
direct  from  t^e  nearer  docks  by  cart,  and  some  are  first 
lighteied  to  a  wharf  and  carted  thence.  In  the  case  of 
Commercial  Bead  warehouse,  occupied  'by  the  Docks 
Joint  Committee,  the  railway  vans  (that  is  the  railway 
vans  that  come  from  Tilbury)  can  be  unloaded  directly 
into  the  wareliouse.  I  do  not  think  there  is  aajother  sta- 
tion wihere  a  railway  van  can  actually  disohai^  its  goodls 
into  the  warehouse  floor.  The  greater  part  of  the  tea 
removed  by  lighters  from  the  docks  goes  direct  to  water- 
side wharves  having  the  privilege  of  warehousinfr  this 
article,  and  most  of  the  remainder  goes  to  wharves  from 
which  it  is  collected  by  vans  sent  from  uptown  ware- 
housesw  Some  of  the  uptown  warehouses  are,  however, 
largely  flapf>lied  through  the  railway  depots  at  Commer- 
cial Koad  and  Sraithfield,  near  London  Docks,  to  which 
depAts  the  packages  are  sent  by  railway  trucks  under 
Crown  locks.  Those  would  be  the  goods  brouirht  mainlv 
from  the  Royal  Albert  and  Victoria  Dock  at  Smithfield. 
The  method  of  distribution  is  more  fully  set  out  in  c<in- 
4238. 


Lection  with  the  list  of  bonded  tea  warehouses  given        jjf,..  j. 
below.    Though  the  greater  ])art  of  the  tea  brought  into      Fleming. 

the  docks  is  delivered  into  lighters,  the  proportion  de- 

livered  into  railway  trucks  at  TUbuiy  Docks  is  relatively    8  Nov.  1900. 

greater  than  at  any  of  the  other  docks,   because  of  the         

distance  from  town.  There  is  a  great  deal  Ughtered  up 
from  Tilbury ;  but  when  there  is  a  great  distance  to  go, 
tliey  apparently  find  it  convenient  to  a  great  extent — 
especially  when  takii^  goods  from  Commercial  Road — 
to  take  them  by  the  railway.  Of  cnmrse  that  depends  on 
the  relative  coat.  The  wharves  usuaHy  receiving  tea  by 
lighters  from  the  docks  and  delivering  it  to  vans  for 
uptown  warehouses  are  as  follows  :  — 


Wharf. 


British  and  Forelgu  Wharf 


Brewer's  Quay 

Gun  Wharf 
Hay's  Wliarf 


Vans  Collect  For 

Prior}'  Warehouse. 

St.  Glare's  Warehouse. 

Trinity  Warehouse. 

(hooper's  Bow  Warehouse. 

Metropolitan    Warehouse    and   a 

little  for  other  warehouses. 
Cooper's  Row  Warehouse. 

Monastery  Warehouse. 


Then  I  will  give  a  list  of  wareliouses  where  tea  is  depo- 
sited in  bond  and  brought  to  account  The  method  of 
receiving  is  stated  opposite  the  name  of  tlie  warehouse, 
but  ©very  warehouse  receives  goods  in  any  way  tliat  may 
happen  at  the  moment  to  be  most  convementt. 


^ame  of  Warehouse. 


Abbey  Wharf      -       .       .       . 
Brooks  Wliarf    - 
Butlers  Wharf   • 
Chamberlain's  Wharf 
Colonial  Wharf  and  Buchanan's 

Warehouse. 
Commercial  Road  Warehouse  • 


Cooper's  Row  Warehouse 
Cutler  Street  Warehouse 


Hay's  Wharf  .  .  .  . 
London  and  Continental  Wharf 
Metropolitan  Warehouse  - 


Monastery  Warehouse 

Monument  Warehouse 
Nicholson's  Wharf     • 
Oliver's  Wharf    - 
Priory  Warehouse 


Red  Lion  Wharf 
Smith's  Wharf    ■ 
St.  Katharine's  Dcxrks 
St.  Olave's  Warehouse 

Trinity  Warehouse     - 


How  the  Tea  is  usually  received 
from  ImiNjrf  Ships. 


By  Lighter. 

»i 
»• 
»• 
»♦ 

By  Rail  from  Tilbury  toj  Dep^.t  ad- 
Joining,  or 

By  Rail  from  other  Docks  to  Dep6t, 
Smithfleld.  thence  by  Van. 

By  Lighter  to  Brewei's  Quay  or  Gun 
Wharf,  thence  by  Van. 

By  Rail  from  Tilbury  to  Depftt  at 
Commercial  Road,  thence  by  Van,  and 

By  Rail  from  other  Docks  to  Dep^*t  at 
Smithfleld,  thence  by  Van. 

By  Lighter. 

By  Rail  from  Tilbury  to  Depf>t,  Com- 
mercial Road,  thence  by  Van,  and 

By  Road  Van  from  other  Docks,  also 

By  Lighter  to  Brewer's  Quay,  thence 
by  Van. 

By  Lighter  to  Hay's  Wharf,  thence  by 
Van. 

By  Lighter. 


By  Rail  trom  Tilbury  to  Dep^)t,  Com- 
mercial Road,  thence  by  Van,  and 

By  Road  Van  from  other  Docks,  or 

By  Lighter  to  British  and  Foreign 
Wharf  or  Brewer's  Quay,  thence  by 
Van. 

By  Lighter. 


By  Lighter   to    British   and  Foreign 

Wharf,  thence  by  Van. 
By   lighter   to   British    and   Foreign 

W^harf,  thence  by  Van,  also 
By  Road  Van  from  the  Royal  Albert, 

Victoria,  and  West  India  Docks. 


426.  (Sir  Robert  Giffen,)  A  great  part  of  the  tea  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  put  into  lighters  ? — A  very  great  part 
of  the  tea  is  put  into  lighters  and  either  discharged 
straight  into  the  warehouse,  if  the  warehouse  is  on  the 
the  river  side,  or  discharged  at  a  wharf  that  has  the 
privilege  of  letting  tea  or  dutiable  goods  generally  be 
landeoT  there,  and  then  it  is  put  into  a  cart,  locked  up, 
and  the  lock  is  opened  when  it  reaches  the  uptown 
warehouse. 

427.  Could  you  tell  us  roughly  what  proportion  of  tea 
comes  to  the  Tilbury  Dock?~About  two-fifths  I  should 
guess ;  I  have  not  made  a  calculation. 

428.  And  from  the  nature  of  the  accommodation  at 
Tilbury  Dock  it  must  flfo  away  from  thnt  dock  elsewhere 
to  be  warehoused  ?— Yes,  it  must.  Tilbury  has  abso- 
lutely no  warehouses,  neither  has  the  Royal  Albert 
Dock  any  warehouses. 

429.  (Chairman.)  Only  sheds  ?--Only  sheds.  Lest  any- 
body should  say  that  I  am  incorrect  in  that  I  may  take 
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jH*^  j^        one  slight  exception.     The  P.  &  O.  Company  have  got 

•  Fleming,      ^  store  warehouse  for  dutisble  storefl— «  small  warehouse 

.....  *      where  their  atores  are  kept,  but  that  is  only  for  use  on 

8  Not.  1900,   their  own  ships.       With  that  exception  taei^  are  no 

-^—  warehouses  at  the  Boyal  Albert  JDock  any  more  than 

there  are  at  Tilbury.  Blending  and  repacking  of  tea 
for  exportation  lias  been  sanctioned  at  seven  of  the 
above-named  warehouses.  There  are  also  13  private 
warehouses  approved  tor  the  same  purpose  which  re- 
ceive their  supplies  by  cart  from  warehouses  where  the 
landing  account  has  been  taken.'  Tliose  13  are  not  en- 
titled to  do  anything  else  ;  th.ey  are  not  entitled  to  ware^ 
house  goods  in  general  nor  in  fact  to  repack  any 
goods  except  tea  wtth  one  or  two  trivial  exceptions  where 
they  can  mix  a  trifle  of  coffee  with  chicory  and  so  on. 
Chicory  is  usually  landed  at  Brewer  s  Quay,  Bull  Wharf, 
Colonial  Wharf,  Fenning's  Wharf,  Fresh  Wharf,  Hay's 
Wharf,  Mark  Brown's  Wharf,  St.  John's  Wharf,  St. 
Kathonine's  Wharf.  The  majority  of  the^e  wharves 
receive  chicory  by  lighter  from  importing  ships  lying  in 
the  river  or  (to  a  limited  extent)  at  the  crocks. 

430.  (jSftr  Bobert  Oiifen.)  Can  you  give  any  reason 
why  the  ships  importing  chicory  in  particular  should  be 
ships  lying  in  the  river  and  not  in  the  dock  ? — ^They  are 
mostly  continental. 

431.  And  they  are  small  ships? — Small  ships.  The  big 
shiips  are  the  ocean-going  ediiips.  Chicory  does  not  come 
from  IndSa  or  AustraSa  ;  it  comes  from  Franoe  and  Beil|^um 
and  Gei!mnny  and  those  pkaoes.  Ships  disohaige  doreot 
into  warehouses  at  St.  Katharine's  Wliarf  (where  a  large 
stock  of  chicory  is  landed),  Colonial  Wharf,  and  Mark 
Brown's  Wh»f.  A  portion  is  cleared  at  once  from  the 
wharf  by  payment  of  duty,  being  removed  by  land  <^- 
riage.  Then  chocolate  and  confectionery  .containing 
cliocolate,  and  also  confectionery  containing  spirit,  are 
usually  imported  at  Tilbury  Docks,  Royal  Albert  and 
Victoria  Docks,  British  and  Foreign  Wharf,  St  Katha- 
rine's Wharf,  Chamberlain's  W'haJf,  and  in  the  river. 
They  are  mostly  cleared  at  once  from  the  place  of  landing, 
cither  for  exportation  or  upon  pavment  of  duty  for. home 
consumption.  Then  as  to  raw  coffee  and  raw  cocoa,  there 
is  a  very  laige  trade,  of  course,  in  these  articles.  Import 
ships  dischaive  in  the  Boyai  Albert,  Victoria,  and 
Tilbury  Docks,  the  Lonaon  and  St.  Katharine's 
Docks,  the  West  India  Docks,  in  the  river,  and 
at  most  of  the  w'harves  receiving  careo  from  the 
Continent.  Coffee  and  cocoa  are  also  brought  from 
Kewhaven  and  Southampton  by  rail  to  depdts  at  Deptford 
and  £^ine  Elms,  and  thence  by  lighter  to  London  Docks 
and  to  various  wharves.  When  not  dischaiged  direct 
from  ship  into  warehouse,  coffee  and.  cocoa  are  almost  in- 
variably forwarded  by  lighter  to  the  wharf  or  dock  where 
they  are  to  be  warehoused. 

432.  When  the  coffee  comes  £rom  Newbaiven  and 
Southaompton  by  rail,  is  the  duty  considered  to 
be  received  and  paid  at  the  Port  of  London? — ^Yes,  it 
is  simply  passed  on  and  they  will  probably  be  doing 
several  operations  upon  it  before  it  is  brought  to  account 
for  duty. 

433.  Then  would  these  cargoes  appear  in  the  records  of 
^ewhaven  and  Southampton  as  imports,  or  would  they 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  imports  of  the 
Poxt  of  London? — I  tihink,  unlless  they  had  been  taken 
account  of  at  Southampton  or  Newhtaiven,  what  we  cald 
the  short  copy  slip,  which  is  the  summary  of  the  entry, 
would  be  made  out  in  London,  and  the  entry  would  be 
deemed  to  be  an  entry  in  London  in  our  statistics.  I  be- 
lieve so. 

434.  So  they  would  be  imports  to  the  Port  of  London, 
although  they  had  come  to  London  by  rail?-— Yes,  but 
London  passes  on  some  goods  in  the  same  way  under  a 
certain  paragraph  in  our  code.  If  the  goods  are  entered 
for  some  output  they  are  allowed  to  pass  in  transit 
through  London  and  De  brought  to  account  at  the  other 
port 

435.  Not  a  large  amount,  I  suppose  ? — ^No,  it  is  a  com- 
paratirely  smnll  thing  in  either  case.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  correot  what  I  sodd  just  now  as  to  Povt  statis- 
tics. AUthough  goods  pasBong  in  tronoit  from'  one  port 
to  another  are  charged'  against  the  warehouse  in  which 
ihe  account  is  taken,  the  quantity  imipoited  is  under  an 
order  issued  last  year  to  be  dn>  future  etatisticaSly  credited 
to  the  actual  port-  of  arrivaiL  Generally  speaking,  we 
take  account  of  the  goods  at  the  place  wh-ere  they  are 
put  ashore. 

Then  with  regard  to  dried  fruit,  consisting?  of  currants, 
raisins,  figs,  dried  apricots,  French  plums  and  prunes  ;  the 
im]»ort  ships  disoharce  into  warehouses  at  the  foMowinc 
docks  and  wharves :   Bellamy's  Wharf,  Botolph  Wharf, 


Fresh  Wharf,  Middletcm's  Wharf,  London  Docks,  Mill- 
wall  Dock.  In  those  cases  ships  are  able  to  discharge 
straight  into  the  warehouse.  The  cranes  can  crane  the 
goods  straight  into  the  warehouse,  which  of  course  is  a 
great  advantage.  Some  dried  fruit  is  cleared  at  once 
from  ship's  side  by  payment  of  duty,  and  immediately 
delivered  to  vans.  A  great  portion  of  the  cargoes  is  also 
sent  by  lighter  to  other  wharves  : — To  British  and  Foreign 
Wharf,  Cotton's  Wharf,  Fenning's  Wharf,  Bed  Lion 
Wharf,  South  Eastern  Wharf. 

Now  as  to  Spirits,  the  import  ships  discharge  mostly 
in  the  docks.  In  the  river  German  spirit  only  comes, 
bat  all  the  other  spirits  are,  generally  speaking,  die- 
diarged  in  the  Docks,  under  the  Docks  Joint  Oom- 
mdttee.      Iniport  ships  disdhaige  at: — 


London  Docks    - 
St.  Katharine's  Docks 


-  Mostly  Brandy. 


East  and  West  India  Docks 
Millwall  Docks  -        -        - 

Royal  Albert  and  Victoria 
Docks  -        .       - 

Tilbury  Docks    • 

In  the  River  (into  lighters)  - 


« 


»» 


» 


»» 


)> 


German    spirit 
and  liqueurs. 

Rum. 

German    spirit 
and  liqueurs. 

Rum. 
Rum. 

German  spirit. 


Also  at  most  of  the  wharves  below  bridge  receiving  good* 
from  the  Continent,  and  possessing  the  privilege  ^  land- 
ing spirits.  When  not  discharged  from  the  ship  into 
warehouse,  spirits  are  almost  invariably  convey^  by 
lighter  to  the  dock  or  wharf  where  they  are  to  be  ware- 
housed, or  where  the  landing  account  is  to  be  taken  for 
an  uptown  warehouse.  The  undermentioned  uptown 
warehouses  receive  their  supplies  by  vans  from  wharves, 
as  indicated  opposite  the  name  of  each.  The  landing 
account  in  each  case  is  taken  at  the  wharf,  on  the  landing 
ol  the  goods  from  the  ship  alongside,  or  from  the  lighter 
bringing  them  from  the  ship. 


Uptown  WarehouM. 

Landing  Wharf . 

Cooper's  Bow  Vaulto 
Lime  Street  Vaults  • 
George  Street  Vaults 
Metropolitan  Vaults 
Tower  Hill  Vaults     • 
Trinity  Vaulto  - 
Water  Lane  Vaulto  • 

Brewer's  Quay. 

British  and  Foreign  Wharf. 

n              t»              n 

fi              n              t> 

Brewer's  Quay. 

British  and  Foreign  Wharf. 

Brewer's  Quay. 

It  is  a  rule  in  our  Department  that  all  wet  goods  must 
have  the  account  taken  where  they  are  first  put  ashore. 
The  casks  are  not  quite  full.  It  would  not  be  safe  to 
fiH  a  cask  with  spirits,  because  if  the  weather  got  very 
warm  or  the  cask  was  stowed  in  a  hot  part  of  t^be  hold, 
the  cask  would  burst  or  the  bung  would  be  blown  out, 
and  therefore  casks  are  not  generally  full  when  they 
arrive  in  London.  If  we  allowed  them  to  be  carted  away 
without  very  great  care,  without  any  account  being 
taken,  we  should  not  know  how  much  the  deficiency  was 
when  the  cask  was  first  imported,  and  therefore  the  rule 
is  that  wet  goods  shall  be  gauged  at  the  point  c^  actually 
putting  ashore.  That  does  not  apply,  of  course,  to  dry 
goods,  as  I  have  explained  before. 

436.  (Sir  Bobert  Oiffen,)  That  is  explaining  the  move- 
ment of  spirits  while  under  your  care  f— Yes.  They  have 
either  to  be  gauged  at  the  dock  wihen  they  are  put  ashore, 
or  they  have  to  be  gauged  at  some  wharf  which  has  the 
right  of  receiving  spirits.  Then,  after  ganging,  of  course 
they  can  be  carried  up,  because  the  worehoase  keeper  is 
responsible. 

437.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  what  proportion  of  the 
spiritei  coming  to  London  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  put  into 
lighters? — ^It  would  depend  upon  what  kind  or  spirits 
you  are  thinking  of.  The  brandy  will  nearly  all  be 
discharged  in  the  London  Docks,  and  therefore  wiH  not 
need  to  be  lightered  elsewhere,  because  London  Docks  is 
the  ^atest  place  for  storing  brandy,  ibut  there  is  a 
certam  amount  of  brandy  coming  in  that  is  discharged  in 
the  London  Docks  from^  the  import  vessel  into  lighten, 
lightered  round  to  Brewer's  Quay,  and  then  taken  to 
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«ome  of  the  uptown  warehouses.    Tower  Hill  Vaults  is 
the  most  notable  one. 

438.  And  other  spirits? — ^Bum  will  practically  all  go 
into  the  West  India  Docks,  and  practically  all  of  it 
is  warehoused  there.  When  I  say  practically  all,  I  mean 
the  great  mass  that  we  recognise.  Of  course,  eveiy  man 
may  have  rum  in  his  warehouse  if  he  is  entitled  to  ware- 
house spirita  at  aH,  but  speaking  broadly  and  generally, 
:the  West  India  Dock  is  the  place  for  rum.  Then  with 
regard  to  German  spirits,  they  of  course  come  by  the 
steamers  coming  from  the  Oontinent,  and  wherever  a 
wharf  has  ships  discharging  at  it  which  coane  from  the 
Oontinent — Hamburg  or  some  of  these  places — ^it  will 
probably  have  the  (German  spirit  there  itself,  warehoused 
at  its  own  place,  but  it  may  be  gauged  t^ere  and  carted 
elsewhere,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  merchant  who 
imported  the  stuff  as  to  where  he  wants  his  goods 
•atowed.  He  may  possibly  want  it,  for  the  convenience 
of  drawing  samples,  somewhere  near  himself,  or  the 
warehouse  keepeis  near  him  may  give  him  privileges  in 
•iie  way  of  reduction  of  charge  or  something  of  that  sort, 
which  will  make  it  worth  hie  wihdie  to  choose  one  ware- 
liouse  in  prefereooe  to  another. 

430.  The  effect  of  that  is  that  the  greater  portion 
of  spirits  arriving  is  not  lightered,  although  a  certain 
.portion  is? — That  would  be  so — ^not  lightered  outside 
the  dock,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  they 
would  not  be  lightered  inside  the  dock  to  go  from  one 
side  of  the  dock  to  another,  or  from  one  dock  to 
another  adjacent,  under  the  same  Joint  Committee,  of 
course. 

440.  That  is  a  different  question? — Yes,  that  would 
depend,  opon  where  the  shdjp  wae  bertihed.     Now  I  will 

deal  with  tobacco  and  cigars.  Import  ships  discharge 
«t  Tilbttiy  Docks,  Boyail  Aibert  Docks,  Victoria 
Docks,  West  India  Docks,  London  Docks,  and 
in  the  river  into  lighter.  Nearly  all  tobacco 
of  various  kinds,  manufactured  and  unmanufactured, 
received  into  London,  is  sent  to  three  ffreat 
warehouses,  viz.: — ^Victoria  Docks,  (mainly  "leaf" 
or  unmanufactured  tobacco);  Orutched  Friars  Ware- 
house (mainly  cigars  and  other  kinds  of  manu- 
factured tobacco) ;  and  Haydon  Square  Warehouse, 
•under  Excise  supeo'ision  (cuaaiiily  cigars).  Thiut  warehouse 
is  jKyt  under  the  Boord  of  Cuatxnns,  but  under  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue.  It  is  a  warehouse  that  belongs 
to  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company. 
They  bring  a  great  deal  of  goods  from  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  and  they  warehouse  the  goods  at  Haydon 
iSquare.  Leaf  tobacco  is  generally  imported  in  heavy 
packages,  and  is  usually  removed  from  the  place  of 
importation  by  lighter  to  the  Victoria  Docks  for  ware- 
housing there.  Crutched  Friars  Warehouse  is  supplied 
l>y  vans,  which  collect  cigars,  etc.,  from  Bailway 
Dep6t  at  Smithfield  (goods  from  Boyal  Albert,  Victoria 
and  West  India  Docks) ;  Railway  Depdt  at  Commercial 
Koad  (goods  from  Tilbury  Docks) ;  various  Bailway 
'Dep6ts  (goods  from  Liverpool) ;  Nine  Elms  ttailway 
Depdt  (goods  from  Southampton)  ;  Brewer's  Quay  (from 
the  Continent);  and  from  other  approved  places  at 
which  tobbcoo  imd  cigars,  etc.,  anay  be  landed.  Most 
*of  the  stock  of  tobacco  at  Haydon  Square  is  received 
by  rail  from  Liverpool.  I  should  say  that  Liverpool 
is  the  great  import  place  for  American  tobacco,  which, 
of  course,  is  the  tobacco  in  the  unmanufactured  leaf. 
'There  is  far  more  comes  into  Liverpool  necessarily  by 
reason  of  its  great  connection  with  America,  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  it  which,  after  coming  into  Liver- 
pool, comes  to  London.  London  gets  all  the  kinds  of 
tobacco  other  than  American,  and  a  considerable 
-quantity  of  American. 

441.  (Sir  Bobert  OifFen.)  Would  the  tobacco  received 
at  Haydon  Square  be  credited  as  an  import  to  Lon- 
don?— ^No,  to  Liverpool.     For    two   reasons.     In    the 

*4rst  place  it  would  be  more  or  less  dealt  with  and 
taken  into  account  at  Liverpool,   and  in  the  second 
place  it  is  under  the  Excise,  and  the  Excise  have  no 
'ports  to  creddit  any  imipodtBition  to. 

Then  wiitih  regard  to  winte ;  wine  is  imported 
in  ships  dJisoiiAiging  at  aJU  the  d»cks  excepting 
f^urrey  Coanmevodail  Dock,  whidh  is  maiinly  for 
timber  and  o^er  like  goods;  in  tfiie  river  (dnito 
li^iten) ;  and  at  most  of  the  approved  wharves, 
such  as  British  and  Foreign  Wharf,  Brower's 
'Quay,  Chamberlain's  Wharf,  Hay's  Wharf,  Fresh  and 


Botsolph's  wharves  and 
various  kinds  of  wine 
places  named  below  :— 


St.   Katharine's  Whaif .      The       j|f^,  j^ 
are  mainly  imported  at  tha     Fleming. 
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Shipi  mottly  dlichaiged  at 


Port     .... 
Shsny        •       •       • 
Mmdein      •      -       - 
dftret  and  Bnzgandj 
Galitonilmn  Wina 
Australian  Wine 
Tarragona  • 
Champagne 
German  HocIcb  and  MoBellei 


London  Docks. 


n 
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BriUah  and  Foreign  Wharf. 

Royal  Albert,   Victoria  and  TUbory 

Docks. 
Boyal  Albert,  Victoria,  Ttlbury  and 

London  Docks. 
MUiwall  Dock  and  Fresh  >Vharf. 

Chamberlain's  Wharf. 

Klver,  St.  Katharine's  Wharf,  and  Si. 
Katharine's  Dock. 


Then  there  are  a  few  uptown  warehouses  and  vaults 
which  receive  supplies  by  van  from  the  whaxvea 
which  I  specify  opposite  the  name  of  each: — 


Place  of  Landing  and  Examination. 


Cooper's  Row 
George  Street  Vaults 
Metropolitan  Vaults 


Tower  Hill  Vaulta 
Trinity  Vaults    - 
Water  Lane  Vaults 


Brewer's  Quay 

British  and  Foreign  Wharf 

Irtish  and  Foreign  Wharf 

London  Docks. 

Brewer's  Quay 

Fresh  Wharf. 

MUiwall  Docks 

Brewer's  Quay. 

British  and  Foreign  Wharf. 

Brewer's  Quay 


That  deals  with  all  the  articles  of  very  much  oon- 
sequenoe.  There  are  a  large  number  of  small  things, 
su^  ae  codloddon  and  ether,  but  the  duity  on  them  is 
only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  duty  on  other 
articles  like  spirits.  It  has  been  found  that  some 
people  do  not  mind  taking  ether  for  getting  drunk 
upon,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  spirit  revenue,  that  there  should  be  a 
duty  upon  it. 

442.  Is  that  all  your  evidence  with  regard  to  that 
part  of  the  subject? — ^Thar"is  all  my  evidence  with 
regard  to  dutiaole  goods  unless  you  wish  any  ex- 
planation. 

443.  Are  you  going  to  speak  with  regard  to  the 
geoierall  opdndjons  of  the  Boani  of  Ouatoma  wi<tih  referenoe 
to  thda  Boyal  Oommosaion,  as  to  any  suggestions  you 
may  hove  to  make,  or  are  you  only  speaking  with  regard 
to  whfvt  you  have  dieaitt  wi<th  akeady  ?  Is  anybody  from 
the  Board  of  Oustoms  going  to  Sipeak  as  to  any  sugges- 
tioiDB  with  regBird  to  the  Point  of  London  as  a  whode? — -I 
have  not  any  authority  to  say  tlh«t  ajDytHiiiDg  will  be  ssdd 
from  the  Board  of  Customs  except  this,  that  the  Chair- 
man told  me  he  would  be  present,  and  certainly,  on 
the  matter  th«t  you  have  for  the  present  put  aside, 
namely,  that  of  warehousee  of  apeoiail  security,  and  so  on, 
the  Cliairman  will  be  prepared  to  appear  before  you. 
Perhaps  he  is  here  to-day. 

444.  We  do  not  wnnit  to  be  led  into  any  side  issues 
while  the  main  question  is  still  sub  judice^  but  we 
should  like,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  have  the  opinion 

of  the  Board  of  Customs  with  legard  to  general  ques-  See  670* 
tions  affecting  the  Port  of  London,  especially  with 
regard  to  what  you  mentioned  in  the  etirlier  part  of 
your  eividence  as  to  iAie  d!]ead>vantUigee  of  the  port.  If 
you  are  not  prepared,  perhaps  you  will  submit  that 
to  the  Chairman.  Will  you  intimate  to  the  Chairman 
that  we  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
of  Customs  with  regard  to  the  larger  portion  of  the 
subjeot  7 — The  disacMuDtages  that  the  port  suffers  undec 

4C5.  Yes.  That  raises  the  whole  question  really  whidi 
is  Ibefore  the  Boyal  Commission  as  to  the  desirability  of 
making  any  changes  in  the  present  system  of  bringiiig 
the  goods  up  to  Tendon  f — Yes. 
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ROYAL   COMMISSION  ON  THE   PORT   OF   LONDON: 


Mr.i  j.  ^^*  Theoi  your    evidence  Is  concluded  ? — Yes,  unless 

Fleming.  1^^  desire  io  ask  me  anything  further.     May  I  be  per- 

^ -  mitfted  to  mention  one  thing  wnere  there  may  be  a  wrong 

8  Nov»4900.  impression  given  ?    I  said  that  at  Victoria  Docks  there 
-was  nothing  warehoused  except  tobacco  and  grain,  and  a 


little   spirits  and  wine ;   but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they    ^^  ^l^ 
have  a  large  frozen  meat  place  down  at  Victoria  Docks. 
I  do  not  want  the  dock  people  to  think  that  I  was  neglect 
ing  anything. 


Mr.  Chahles  Alston  Kent  called  and  examined. 


Mr.  447.  {Chairman.)     You  are  Secretary  to  the  Trinity 

C.  A,  Kent.  Hou^*i  ? — ^Yes. 

448.  Will  you  state  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Trinity 
House  relative  to  tlie  Port  of  London? — The  duties  are 
confined  to  two  speoialities,  broadly  speaking.  The 
Trinity  House  is  the  pilotage  authority  for  the  London 
district,  consisting  of  the  waters  of  the  Thames  and  Med- 
way  SJ&  high  as  London  Bridge  and  Bochester  Bridge 
resipectively,  and  also  the  sea  and  channels  leading 
thereto  cr  therefrom,  a«  far  as  Oifordness  to  the  North 
and  Dungeness  to  the  South. 

449.  Are  those  the  limits  of  the  Port  of  London  legally, 
or  according  to  the  Customs? — ^Those  are  the  limits  of 
the  London  district  for  pilotage  purposes,  but  for  the 
port  the  limit  is  fixed  at  tiie  boundary  sibone  just  below 
G«ravesend. 

450.  Are  they  the  same  as  for  the  Customs  % — ^No. 

451.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  Pert  of  London,  and 
we  should  like  just  to  know  where  you  overlap,  or  where 
you  go  beyond,  the  Port  of  London  ? — ^I  believe  there  are 
several  limits  for  the  Port  of  London,  hut  tihis  is  the  one 
fixed  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  for  pilotage  pur- 
poses. 

452.  You  have  to  do  all  the  buoying? — Yes;  the 
Trinity  House  is  also  the  general  lighthouse  authority, 
and,  as  such,  Hghte  buoys  and.  marks  the  river  and  ap- 
proaches, and  removes  such  wreaks  as  are  diangeroufi  to 
Diavigafbion  or  to  boats  engaged  upon  lifeboat  service. 
Those  are  really  the  only  two  functions  of  Trinity  House. 

453.  As  I  understand,  the  Thames  Conservancy  have 
made  constant  surveys  of  the  river  in  the  last  few  years. 
Are  you  f uiini'shed  with  copies  of  those  surveys  in  order 
that  you  may  buoy  new  channels,  and  so  on  ? — Yes ; 
I  thinik  tho  OoneervTanoy  generally  send  in  oopies  of 
surveys  to  the  Trinity  House ;  and  of  course  the 
Trinity  House  have  all  the  new  charts  which  are  pre- 
pared by  the  Hydrographic  Department  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. Two  members  of  the  Board  of  the  Trinity  House 
—  two  Elder  Brethren — aire  rejjyresentoitive  memibers 
on  the  [Riames  Ccmservancy  Board.  Then  there  is 
one  other  function  which  they  perform  indirectly ;  two 
of  the  Mder  Brethren  in  turn  aesiat  the  Judges  of  the 
Admiralty  Court  in  deciding  marine  causes— collision 
oases,  etc. 

454.  Have  you  the  sole  right  of  giving  licences  to 
vessels  to  take  up  gravel  from  the  bed  of  the  river? — 
No  longer.  Those  rights  ceased  by  the  terms  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Act,  1864. 

455.  I  suppose  you  are  familiar  with  the  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  Committee  of  1894,  of  which  Sir 
John  Wolfe-Barry  was  Chairman? — ^Yes,  that  is  the 
Lower  Thames  Navigation  Committee. 

456.  Have  you  carried  out  any  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  that  Committee  ? — ^I  think  there  was  only  one 
which  really  applied  to  the  Trinity  House,  and  that 
wae  not  carried  out,  as  the  Elder  Brethren,  after  con- 
sulting with  their  navigating  officers  and  pilots,  did 
not  agree  in  opinion  with  that  Committee.  After  going 
very  fully  into  the  matter,  they  did  not  agree. 

457.  {Mr.  Ellis.)  Will  you  just  refer  us  to  that  re- 
commendation ? — ^I  am  speaking  of  the  paragraph  which 
refers  to  the  marking  of  the  Yantlet  Channel. 

458.  {Bear-AdTrMral  Hext.)  In  the  Report  of  the 
Lower  Thames  Navigation  Committee,  they  recom- 
mended that  the  Conservancy  should  appoint  com- 
petent surveyors  of  the  river.  That  is  in  paragraph 
52.  Then  in  paragraph  50  they  recommended  that  tibe 
Yantlet  Channel  should  be  at  once  buoyed,  and  so 
made  available  for  navigation.  They  also  recom- 
mended that  the  small  shoal  patches  in  the  Yantlet 
Channel,  which  limited  its  depth  to  25ft,  should  he 
removed  by  dredging,  and  then  they  believed  that  the 
Yantlet  Channel  would  be  likely  to  remain  a  useful 
rout«  for  large  ships  for  some  years  to  come? — ^Yes. 

450.  You  say  that  the  buoyage  of  these  channels 
rests  with  the  Trinity  House  ^—Yes. 

460.  Did  the  Conservancy  report  to  the  Trinity  House 


that  the  Yantlet  Channel  had  been  dredged  and    made 
available  for  shippmg,  and  if  so,  why  did  not  the  Trinity 
House  place  buoys  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  ? — 
They  conaidered  the  matter  very  fully  with  their  ofiicers 
and  pilots,  and   they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  gas 
buoys,  if  placed  in  the  proposed  positions,  would  be  an 
obstruction  to  vessels  under  23  feet  draught,  and  would 
lie  in  what  would  be  the  fairway  of  most  ehipe;   they 
would  be  very  liable  to  be  fouled  and  damaged,  and  a 
slight  blow  is  suflicient   to   extinguish  the  light.     The 
Board  were  also  of  opinion  that  even  if  a  27  feet  channel 
did  exist  at  the  Leigh  Middle  and  was  marked  for  day 
and  night'  navigation,   it  would  be   of  little  or  no   use 
until  a  channel  was  made  right  up  to  Gravesend  <^  suffi- 
cient width  throughout  for  deep  draught  vessels  to  man- 
oeuvre towards  others  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  the 
road  at  sea  without  leaving   the  deep   channel ;    until 
this  vP6t&  done  it  would  be  better  fot  shipe  to  anchor  at  the 
Nore,  where  the  risk  of  collision  is  far  less  than  between 
the  Leigh  Middle  and  Gravesend.     Further,  the  Board 
did  not  consider  that  the  southern  channel  was  to  be 
preferred  for  vessels  of  deep  draught  to  the  ome  dose  to 
the  southiwaid  of  the  river  middle  buoys,  and  that    a 
small  amount  of  dredging  to  the  sou-thward  of  the  west 
river  middle  buoy  would  straighten  the  latter  from  end 
to  end,  and  much  impirove  it  for  'navigation  purposes. 

461.  Then  practically  the  new  channel  was  not  marked 
ait  all  ? — ^No,  not  as  suggested,  but  as  before. 

462.  {Sir  Bohert  Giffen.)  Was  any  action  taken  by  the 
Trinity  House  in  conveying  that  opinion  to  public  au- 
thorities who  might  have  to  deal  witih  the  matter,  making 
it  public? — ^Yes  ;  I  think  the  decision  was  conveyed 
to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

463.  But  you  cannot  say  for  certain? — No,  I  cannot 
say  at  the  moment  for  certain,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  that 
the  decision  was  communicated. 

464.  {Chairman.)  Do  I  understand  that  what  youjiave 
stated  before  the  Commission  as  the  reasons  for  not  doing 
what  was  recommended  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  Committee  was  communioated  to  the  Conservancy 
Board  at  once  ? — ^I  cannot  say  at  the  moment  whether  it 
was  immediately  and  officiary  communioated,  but  tiie 
matter  was  so  fully  considered,  and  there  was  so  mucli 
consideration  given  to  it  that  I  feel  sure  that  the  decision 
must  have  been  made  known.  [The  witness  subse- 
quently informed  the  Commission  that  "  the  decision  as 
to  the  Yantlet  Channel  buoys  was  not  officially  communi- 
cated to  any  public  department  or  body,  as  the  report 
of  the  Lower  Thames  Navigation  Coonmission  was  never 
eent  to  this  Board  offioia>lly,  but  Sir  George  Nares,  who 
was  a  member  of  that  Coan^mission,  and  also  at  that  time 
professional  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  in- 
formed, as  weU  as  the  memibers  of  our  own  Board  who 
were  on  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board."] 

465.  Perhaps  you  wiH  kindly  ascertain  what  the  date 
of  that  communication  was  between  the  Trinity  House 
and  the  Conservancy  Board  ? — ^Yes. 

466.  {Bear-Admiral  Hext.)  Do  the  surveyors  of  the 
Conservancy  report  practically  at  once  to  the  Trinity 
House  any  alterations  in  the  channel  ? — No ;  they  do  not 
report  directly,  but  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  the  Tliames 
Conservancy  I  think  send  copies  of  all  new  surveys  to 
the  Trinity  House. 

467.  But  how  can  Trinity  House,  unless  they  are  af- 
forded that  evidence,  carry  out  the  buoyage  of  the  river? 
— There  is  not  very  much  buoyage  to  be  done  in  the 
river,  and  the  Trinity  House  tskke  care  by  soundinc: 
that  the  buoys  are  in  the  best  positions.  There  are 
very  few  navigation  buoys,  and  they  have  been  trans- 
ferred backwards  and  forwards  from  the  Trinity  House 
to  the  Conservators  in  former  years.  When  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Act,  1864,  was  passed,  the  buoys  which 
had  previously  been  laid  down  by  the  Trinity  House  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conservators  were  transferred  to 
the  Conservators.  Tlien  in  the'  year  1978,  when  the 
other  Thames  Conservancy  Act  was  passed,  those  buoys 
were  transferred  back  asrain  to  the  Trinity  House,  so 
that  practically  the  Trinity  House  is  the  buoyage 
authority. 
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468.  If  you  are  not  acquainted  immediately  any  altera- 
tion takes  place  in  any  chamiel  by  the  Conservancy, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  survey  of  the  river,  how  can 
you  be  responsible  for  the  proper  buoyage  ?— Practically 
they  always  do  communicate  the  surveys. 

469.  But  you  say  only  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  ?— Well, 
they  always  have  sent  it,  and  there  is  a  communication  of 
course  always  between  the  Trinity  House  and  the  Con- 
servators, as  there  are  two  members  of  the  Trinity  House 
on  the  Conservancy  Board. 

470.  {Chairman,)  The  Trinity  House,  I  understand, 
examine  and  certify  persons  who  are  qualifying  as  dock- 
masters  1 — ^Yes. 

471.  What  sort  of  examination  do  they  undergo  ?— The 
examination  is  to  see  that  they  are  competent  nautical  men 
and  accustomed  to  the  handling  of  ships. 

472.  The  Trinity  House  certify  for  the  dock-masters 
that  are  employed  bv  the  Thames  Conservancy,  or  for 
the  harbour  masters? — ^For  the  docks. 

473.  Either  for  the  docks  or  for  the  river  generally 
under  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act  ? — ^Yes. 

474.  It  is  a  bond  Me  examination,  is  it  ?— Yes. 

475.  Do  you  reject  any  persons  who  are  not  qualified  ? — 
Yes.  They  attend  the  same  committee  as  that  which 
examines  the  pilots,  and  they  are  teated. 

476.  Then  the  pilotage  of  the  river  is  under  Trinity 
House? — ^Yes,  the  pilotage  also. 

477.  We  have  had  a  communication  from  the  London 
Direct  Short  Sea  Traders'  Association  calling  our  atten- 
tion to  the  anomalies  connected  with  the  compulsory  pilot- 
age of  the  Thames.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  that  ? 
— ^The  compulsory  pilotage  of  the  Thames  is  established 
hy  law,  and  the  Trinity  House  are  not  in  a  position  to 
alter  the  law. 

478.  No,  but  are  you  aware  of  any  of  the  anomalies  that 
they  complain  of? — I  do  not  know  to  what  points  they 
are  referring. 

479.  Nor  does  the  Commission  at  present.  I  only 
gWe  you  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  fact? — I  do 
nol  remember  at  the  moment  what  their  points  are. 

480.  Perhaps  you  will  pay  attention  to  any  points  that 
may  be  raised  in  future  by  any  body  who  wishes  to  come 
before  this  Commission  ?—=-Yes. 

48L  (Bea/r-Admiral  Hext)  Seeing  that  the  Trinity 
House  have  been  interested  and  concerned  in  the  state 
of  the  navigable  channels  of  the  Thames,  and  also  seeing 
that  they  can  afford  no  money  for  expenditure  on  Con- 
servancy works,  have  they  ever  made  any  representations 
to  the  Conservancy  in  the  way  of  recommendations  for 
dredging  channels? — No.  They  have  looked  upon  it 
that  a  certain  line  divides  them  from  the  Conservancy. 
Their  jurisdiction  is  on  one  side  of  the  line,  and  that  of 
the  Conservancy  on  the  other  side.  They  have  made 
representations  as  to  the  necessity  for  dredging  within 
their  own  jurisdiction. 

482.  But  not  otherwise  7 — No,  although  they  have  sent 
and  do  send  suggestions  of  pilots  to  the  Conservancy  to 
<:on8ideir. 

483.  (Mr,  EUis,)  To  whom  were  those  representations 
made  ? — They  were  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

484.  Haive  the  Trinity  House  received  any  complaints 
from  any  person  or  public  authority  with  respect  to 
lighting  and  buoying  ?---Oenerally,  do  you  mean  ? 

485.  Yes,  as  regards  the  Thames.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  Port  of  London  I — ^No,  there  is  no  special  complaint  of 
any  kind. 

486.  Nothing  'has  ever  reached  your  body  ? — No  ;  well, 
there  is  an  Advisory  Committee  of  Shipowners  who  now 
have  a  voice  in  all  matters  of  new  lighthouse  works,  and 
special  alterations,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  they  have 
recently  made  some  suggestions,  but  I  do  not  think  any 
of  them  come  into  the  London  district  or  the  River 
Thames. 

487.  I  am  asking  now  specifically  with  regard  to  the 
Thames.  Then  we  mayrtake  it  that,  dmring  your  time  at 
all  events,  comins'before  us  as  tlie  secretary  of  the  Trinity 
House,  you  say  tiat  no  complaint  has  reached  the  Trinity 
House  with  respect  to  the  lij^ting  and  buoying  of  the 
Tort  of  London?— No,  I  fhirik  mot — nothing  th^t  T  can 
•crall  to  mind  at  the  moment. 


483.  But  you  do  not  think — you  know? — I  think  I          ^f,., 
should  remember  anything  of  the  kind  if  there  were  any-    C,  A,  Kent. 
thing  serious  at  all.  

489.  Your  jurisdiction   extends  to   other  ports  than  ®  Nov^MKK). 
that  of  London,  of  course? — ^Yes,  in  lighthouse  matters  it 

extends  to  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  Gibraltar. 

490.  And  in  buoying  also  ? — ^Yes,  as  a  lighthouse  autbo- 
rity,  but  in  the  mAtter  of  pilotage  it  only  goes  beyond 
London  in  respect  of  about  thirty-seven  outport  districts. 

49L  Do  you  consider  I^ndon  is  at  any  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  any  other  port  in  respect  of  lighting 
or  buoying,  or  any  other  matter  falling  under  your  juris- 
diction ?— -NO,  I  do  not  think  so  at  all.  I  think  that,  as 
between  the  Trinity  House  and  shipowiiera,  matters  both 
as  regards  lighting  and  pilotage  are  on  a  very  satisfactory 
footing  at  the  present  time.  In  the  matter  of  pilotage 
the  shipowners  are  represented  on  the  Trinity  House 
Pilotage  Committee.  Both  the  shipowners  and  the  pilots 
have  been  represented  since  1896  ;  and  in  the  matter  of 
liglithouses  there  is  tliis  advisory  committee  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  on  which  shipowners,  merchants,  underwriters, 
and  Lloyds  are  all  represented.  I  think  the  state  of 
things,  if  I  may  be  excused  for  saying  so,  is  particularly 
satisfactory,  because  a  year  or  so  ago  the  light  dues 
were  reduced,  and  from  the  beginning  of  last  year  the 
pilotage  rates  were  also  reduced. 

492.  Then  we  may  take  from  you,  speaking  with  great 
experience,  that  the  Port  of  London  has  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  in  comparison  with  any  other  port  as  regards  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Trinity 
House?— I  certainly  think  so.  Besides,  further  im- 
provements are  constantly  being  made. 

495.  I  suppose  Trinity  House  has  never  taken 
part  in  expreeeing  any  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
deepening  of  the  river.  Has  anything  ever  been  entered 
in  your  minutes  as  an  appro\^  of  the  recoui'mendations 
of  tsir  John  Wolfe-Bany's  Commission  with  regard  to  the 
deepening  of  the  river?— These  representations  have  been 
made  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Their  attention  was  called 
to  the  gradual  silting  up  of  the  Swin  Channel,  and  it  was 
represented  that  the  West  Swin  would  have  to  be  closed, 
and  they  also  represented  the  desirability  of  deepening 
bv  dredgin,r  the  Leigh  .Middle  Shoal.  It  was  on  making 
those  representations  that  the  Board  of  Trade  replied  that 
even  if  they  could  agree  with  those  proposals  for  dredg- 
ing they  could  not  legjilly  sanction  any  expenditure  from 
the  Generad  Lighthouse  Fund  for  that  purpose.  They 
could  not  sanction  lighthouse  expenditure  for  Conser- 
vancy works,  they  said. 

494.  (Sir  Robert  Giffen.)  And  there  is  no  fund  for 
carrying  out  such  operations  ? — ^There  is  no  fund,  and  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  authority  for 
dredging  channels  which  are  not  within  the  limits  of  a 
local  authority  or  the  Thames  Conservancy. 

495.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  the  Thames 
suffers  from  the  divided  authority  which  is  brought  before 
us,  the  control  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  being  shared 
between  Trinity  House  and  the  Thames  Conservancy  ; 
or  do  you  think  that  is  an  ideal  state  of  thii^?— The 
disadvantage  is  in  this  way,  that,  as  the  Trinity  House 
have  pointed  out,  it  is  no  use  doing  certain  things  below 
a  certain  line  if  they  are  not  also  done  above  that 
line  at  the  same  time. 

495.  And,  therefore,  the  Thames  suffers  from  divided 
jurisdiction  ? — The  Thames  suffers  in  that  respect. 

497.  From  divided  jurisdiction  or  insufficiencv  of 
powers?— Yes,  rather  from  the  lack  of  authority  or 
power  to  deal  with  such  a  matter  as  dredging. 

498.  As  a  whole?— Yes.  It  was  thought  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  might  have  some  powers  inasmuch  as  by 
a  certain  Act  they  had  had  transferred  to  them  powers 
which  were  formerly  vested  in  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  the  Seas,  which  subsequently  devolved  upon  the 
Board  of  Admiralty.  It  was  thought  that  if  any  Depart- 
ment or  any  authority  had  any  power  it  might  be  the 
Board  of  Trade  under  this  Act  of  1862  transferring  these 
Admiralty  powers  to  them. 

499.  But  the  Board  of  Trade  have  always  answered 
that  they  have  no  power  of  financing  any  scheme.  I  sup- 
pose that  is  the  answer  ? — That  is  the  answer. 

500.  (Bear-Admiral  Hexf.)  Then  it  practically  amounts 
to  this,  that  beyond  the  limits  of  the  powers  of  tne 
Conservancy,  they  have  actually  no  mone^  V:  dredge  and 
no  power  to  dredge. — ThA*i  io  »* 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON: 


Mr.  Chablzs  James  Cateb  Scott   called  and  examined. 


Mr.  C.  50L  {Chairman,)  You  are  Chairman  of  the  London  and 

•7.  (7,  S§oU.    India  Docks  Joint  Committee  ? — Yes. 


8  Nor.  1900. 


502.  We  have  all  of  us  had  tfie  statement  of  your 
proposed  evidence.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  historical 
statement  contained  in  Appendices  1  and  2  may  very 
fairly  be  put  in  as  documentary  evidenoe,  «8  there 
can  be  no  question  with  regard  to  a  stsftement  of  facts ; 
I  do  not  suppose  anybody  will  question  that?— /That 
was  our  intention,  if  you  agreed  to  it. 

( The  witness  handed  in  an  historical  statement  as  to  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  in^itiUion  of  Docks  in  the  Port 
of  London,  See  Appendix,  2nd  day.  No,  1.  Also  a 
statement  as  to  Dorjc  and  Warehouse  legidation  and 
construction  from  1799  down  to  the  time  of  the  Report  of 
the  Parliam^entary  Committee  on  Foreiqn  Trade,  1823. 
See  Ajypendix  2nd  day.  No.  2.) 

503.  Peiihape  you  had  better  begin  with  the  natter 
contained  in  Appendix  3?— May  I  just  preface  my  evi- 
dence by  saying  that  we  hare  drawn  out  this  state- 
ment of  evidence  with  the  idea  that  we  should  as  clearly 
as  possible  gi<ye  you  the  history  of  the  docks,  and  of 
the  Port,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  and  so  far  as 
the  first  four  appendices  are  concerned  tliey  are  entirely 
historical,  and  I  really  do  not  think  there  is  much  neces- 
sity for  me  to  go  through  them,  if  you  would  allow  me 
to  put  them  in.  I  think  that  would  sa^e  your  €me 
ana  ours.    I  will  formally  hand  in  Appendices  3  and  4. 

{Th-e  initness  handed  in  a  Statement  as  to  the  Report, 
made  in  1823  hy  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
Foreign  Trade,  and  0hsenmti4)ns  on  that  Report,  See 
Appendix,  2nd  day.  No.  3.  A  Iso  a  statanent  as  to  legisla- 
tion directly  aful  indirectly  affecting  the  docks  arid 
tearehouses  noio  controlled  by  the  London  and  India 
Docks  Joint  Committee  since  1823,  and  as  to  the  vforks 
constructed  dvring  that  period.  See  Appendix,  2nd 
day.  No.  4. ) 

504.  (Sir  Robert  Giifen,)  Can  you  give  us  a  copy  of  tiie 
different  Acts  of  ParKament  constitutiing  the  docks  of 
the  Joint  Committee? — Of  the  different  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment constituting  all  the  docks? 

505.  Yes  ;  I  should  like  to  see  them,  because  we  refer 
to  a  great  many  Acts  of  Parliament  which  it  is  very 
difficult  for  us  to  get  access  to.  I  do  not  know  how  fa^ 
my  fellow  Commissioners  sympathise  with  me,  but  I  think 
most  legal  gentlemen  would  be  of  opinion  that  there  is 
yeiy  litUe  use  referring  to  documents  which  are  not  to  be 
submitted  to  those  gentlemen  who  hare  to  decide  upon 
them  afterwards,  and  I  feel  the  necessity  very  much  of 
seelog  the  Acts  of  Parliament  themselres  7 — ^Mr.  Turner, 
our  solicitor,  asks  me  whether  you  require  to  refer  to  all 
the  Acts,  including  those  that  hare  been  repealed,  or 
only  to  those  which  are  in  force  now. 

(Mr.  EUis.)  You  will  have  a  regular  library  if  you 
have  aHl  the  Acts  that  have  been  repealed. 

506.  (Sir  Robert  Giifen,}  1  may  say  that  I  have  seen 
most  of  the  Acts,  and  I  think  it  would  be  interesting 
to  see  some  of  the  Acts  which  have  been  repealed,  as 
well  as  those  now  in  force.  It  is  very  difficult  Indeed 
to  follow  your  historical  statement  without  having  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  to  which  you  refer? — Some  of  these 
Acts  are  out  of  print ;  but  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
give  you  a  complete  set  of  them  all  if  you  would  wish 
to  study  them. 

507.  (Chairman,)  We  only  want  them  for  reference  ; 
we  do  not  wish  to  keep  them.  We  only  want  them  in 
ofder  that  we  may  be  able  to  refer  to  them? — ^We  will 
see  that  that  is  done. 

506.  I  should  suppose  you  would  have  a  copy  in 
chronological  order  of  all  tne  different  Acts  referring  to 
your  business? — We  have. 

509.  (Sir  Robert  GifFen.)  If  you  could  make  a  reprint 
of  them  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  us  ? — ^What  you 
desire  is,  to  have  such  information  as  we  have  for  our- 
selves? 

510.  Yes? — ^We  will  see  that  tliat  is  given  to  you. 
Then,  my  Lord,  I  should  propose  ihis.  I  have  a  state- 
ment of  our  Statutory  powers.  I  propose  to  hand  that 
in,  and  perhaps  that  may  also  go  into  the  appendix. 

511.  (Mr,  Ellis,)  IMiere  is  no  argument  in  that  we 
may  take  it  ? — ^None  whatever.  It  is  simply  a  statement 
f>f  the  poweire  that  we  have  under  our  different  Acts. 

512.  We  cannot  allow  anything  to  be  put  in  that  is 
argumentative  without  having  an  opportunity  of  asking; 
onestioDs  upon  it,  bt»^  If  this  is  simply  historical  reci- 


tative it  can  be  pub  in  ? — ^You  may  take  it  from  me  that 
there  is  nothing  argumentative  in  it. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  Statement  as  to  the  Statutory 
powers  of  the  London  and  India  Dock  Joint  Committee 
as  regaids  levying  rates  on  Vessels  and  goods  respectively. 
See  Appendix,  2nd  day.  No.  5. ) 

513.  (Sir  Robert  Giffen,)  That  will  not  prevent  us 
from  asking  questions  upon  it  afterwards? — Certainly 
not. 

514.  (Chairman.)  Then  we  come  to  the  statement  as 
to  the  capital  radsed  and  expended,  the  expenditure  of 
inoome  on  capital  works  and  on  maintenance,  and  the 
interest  and  dividends  respectively  ipaid  by  the  London 
and  St.  Katharine  Docks  Company  and  the  East  and 
West  India  Dock  Company.  You  can  hand  that  state- 
ment in,  but  we  want  it  explained  to  us. 

(The  vntness  handed  in  statement.    See  Appendix,  2nd 

day,  No.  6.) 

We  accept  it  as  a  document,  but  we  want  you  to  give 
some  inioimaition  upon  it  personally  ?--<)ertainly. 
There  atre  twelve  tables  in  this  statement,  and  I  fHink 
the  first  thing  is  Table  1.  That  is  the  London  and 
St.  Katharine  Docks  Company.  On  one  side  we 
show  the  capital  authorised.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  would  wish  me  to  run  through  all  these  figures. 
These  are  all  authorised  under  our  different  Acts  of 
Parliament.  There  is  first  of  all  our  Capital  Stock, 
which  is  £5,756,697  5s.  lOd.  of  Ordinary.  Then  we 
•have  Debenture  Stock  amountbig  to  £3,412,766,  and 
Preference  Stock  £1,620,000. 

515.  (Mr.    ElUs,)      May  we  take  it  that  the   word  ^42. 
"authorised''  includes  the  word  " created "?— Certainly. 
Then  we  have  a  certadn  amount  of  Debentures  amounting 

to  £086,875.  These  debentures,  as  they  fall  in,  we  are 
gradually  replacing  by  the  issue  of  Debenture  Stock, 
the  intention  being  that  this  is  gradually  all  to  disap- 
pear and  to  be  represented  by  Debenture  Stock.  We 
have  in  hand  a  balance,  being  unissued  Debentures,  of 
£96,513  3s.  8d.,  representing  Debentures  which  have 
been  paid  off  for  which  we  have  not  dssued  Debenture 
Stock,  either  because  l^e  market  was  not  favourable  for 
the  moment  for  the  issue  of  Debenture  Stock,  or  we  have 
employed  a  certain  amount  of  our  reserve  fund  in  pro- 
viding for  that  m<mey. 

516.  Then  are  we  to  taike  it  that  the  £10,789,463  is 
minus  the  £96,513  3s.  8d.  ? — ^No,  that  includes  it. 

517.  But  nothing  has  been  issued  for  the 
£96,513  3s.  8d.  ? — It  represents  Debentures  that  have 
been  issued,  but  which  have  been  paid  off,  and  are  in 
hand  of  course. 

518.  Then  you  have  cash  in  hand  9 — ^Yes,  cash  in  hand, 
as  it  were.  The  object  of  this  table  is  to  show  the 
amount  we  have  expended  on  the  one  side  on  our  different 
properties,  and  to  show  how  that  amount  is  represented 
on  the  other  side  hv  the  Capital  authorised. 

519.  (Chairman.)  Has  any  of  the  land  been  sold 
since  this 'statement  wae>  drawn  up? — No,  nothing  since. 
On  the  other  side  we  have,  first  of  all,  the  capital 
cost  of  the  London  and  Katharine's  Dock,  which  I  may 
say  was  the  parent  company  of  the  existing  London 
and  St.  Katharine's  Dock  Company.  That  was  formed 
by  the  amalgamation  in  1864  of  the  St.  Katharine's 
Dock  Company  with  the  London  Dock  Company.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Yictoria  Docks  and  Estate  was 
merged  into  that  London  and  St.  Katharine's  Docks 
Company  with  a  capital  cost  of  £1,062,480.  Then, 
afterwards,  there  has  been  expenditure  on  the  Yictoria 
Docks  for  sheds  and  buildings  of  £49,109  10s.  8d. ; 
additional  buildings  and  improvements,  £296,229  13e. 
6d.  Then  the  Victoria  Docks  Extension,  commonly 
called  the  Royal  Albert  Dock,  is  £2,002,366  lOs.  2d. 
Mudding  land  at  Crossness  is  the  one-half  share 
or  the  two-thirds  share  of  the  land  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company. 
At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Joint  Committee 
in  1889,  we  took  our  »hare  of  tELs  land,  wttiich  up  to 
that  time  was  used  for  depositing  the  mud  dredged  from 
the  different  docks  ;  we  do  not  use  it  now,  we  are 
simply  holding  it  for  what  it  may  be  worth  in  the 
future. 

520.  It  is  valuable  land?— We  hope  it  will  be  some 
day.  I  cannot  say  that  I  put  a  very  great  value  on  it 
to-day.  Then  land  at  West  Ham,  £2,036  28.  Od. 
Thnt  makes  the  total  cost  of  all  our  undertaking 
£10,019,408  58.  Id.,  which  you  will  observe  is  larger 
than    our   total    capital    authorised.     To    supply   the 
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^Ufference,  we  have  realised  property  to  the  extent  of 
JS62,211  4&  Id.,  and  we  have  received,  as  premium 
on  issuing  Debenture  Stock,  £67,733  ISs.  2d.  That 
-does  not  represent  the  total  amount  of  the  premium 
on  our  issue  of  Debenture  Stock,  because  what  we 
receive  now  comes  to  our  reserve  fund,  with  which  I 
will  deal  presently,  all  of  which  has  been  invested  in 
4he  property.  Our  old  4  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock 
.stood  at  a  very  considerable  premium.  It  is  not  as 
high  now  as  it  was  scone  three  or  four  years  ago,  and 
anybody  who  knows  anything  about  finance  will  quite 
-understand  that  everything  has  gone  down,  but  it 
stands  to«day  att  aibout  124,  I  think,  and  we  have  i^t 
•out  this  4  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock  as  high  as  VBR. 

52L  (^r  Bobert  Gift  en.)  The  greater  part  of  this 
capital  expenditure  is  for  the  London  and  St^  Katha- 
rine's Dock,  and  not  for  the  Victoria  Dock,  nor  for  the 
Tictoria  Dock  Extension  ?—<iuite  sa  The  London  and 
*6t.  Katharine's  Docks  were  close  up  to  the  Oity,  the 
Su  Katharine's  Dock  particularly  so.  The  land 
<>riginallv  wias  very  expenflive  to  buy.  Then  they  are 
aurronnded  by  vecy  massive  walls,  which  were  effected 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Goverh- 
ment;  and,  in  addition  to  thait,  we  have  very  liarge 
warehouses  which  were  also  erected  many  years  ago 
when  there  was  a  great  number  of  dutiable  articles, 
for  which  it  was  necessary  to  have  those  warehouses. 

522.  I  was  not  putting  the  question  in  order  to 
criticise  the  expenditure,  but  merely  to  have  it  brought 
out  where  the  money  had  been  spent?— Just  so. 

523.  (Mr.  EUis,)  The  only  deduction  from  the 
£10,910,000  is  from  realised  property  and  premiums 
in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  same  figure  T — Certainly. 

524.  That  is  the  only  object  of  that?— That  is  the 
sole  object  of  it.  Otherwise,  if  we  did  not  show  that, 
it  would  appear  that  we  had  spent  more  on  our  pro- 
perty than  we  had  power  to  realise. 

625.  Then  the  £10,780,463  is  simply  the  sum  that  has 
been  expended;  it  does  not  carry  with  it  the  idea  of 
value  ?~-0h  no,  I  would  not  say  that.  That  is  the 
simple  sum  that  has  been  expended.  To-day,  I  do  not 
say  anything  on  the  question  of  value  unless  you  wish 
me  to.  This  is  simply  a  copy  really  of  our  account, 
where  we  show  that  we  have  received  so  much  money 
and  expended  so  much  money. 

See  5580.      ^^^*  ^^^^   Bobert  CfifFen.)   Can  you   supplement  this 
'  by  a  statement  of  the  market  value  of  all  these  stocks  at 
their  diffeirent  prices? — ^I  have  not  got  that  for  you 
to-day,  (but  I  can  very  easily  let  you  have  it. 

(Mr.  EUi$.)  I  thought  you  were  going  to  take  value 
afterwards. 

527.  {Chairman.)  If  you  take  the  value  of  property, 
you  must  also  take  the  value  of  the  docks  qud  land, 
It  might  be  useful  that  we  should  know  that  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings,  but  we  do  not  want  to  go 
into  that  question  now,  particularly? — What  I  under- 
stand is,  that  you  would  wish  at  some  future  time 
that  I  should  be  able  to  put  forward  some  idea  of  the 
value  of  our  present  undertaking. 

(Chairman.)  Just  so,  that  is  the  important  thing, 
f  think. 

628.  (Mr.  EUis.)  You  raise  it,  as  I  understand,  in 
jour  case — ^inferentially  at  any  rate? — ^Inferentially 
we  do. 

629.  Therefore,  if  you  raise  it,  you  must  give  us 
"the  information  ?—^yery  well. 

530.  (Chairman.)  Then  will  you  go  on  to  Taible  2  7— 
Table  2  shows  the  amount  abaoiged  to  reven<ue  for  madn- 
teuianoe  for  the  years  from  1864  to  1688.  That  is  the 
'amount  charged  for  maintenance  of  the  London  and  St 
Katharine's  Docks  Company's  premises  prior  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Jodnit  Oomamttee,  which  oame  into 
force  on  the  Ist  Jtanxnary,  1889.  After  that  the  accounts 
for  maintenance  were  of  course  for  both  companies. 

631.  You  say  in  Table  2  that  the  amounts  include  re- 
newals ? — ^Yes. 

532.  But  Taible  3  is  an  account  merely  of  new  works  ? 

Tes. 

533.  So  that  besides  renewals  you  have  albsolutely  new 
works  ?— Yes.  I  should  explain  that  by  new  works  we 
mean  ihia: — ^In  that  acoount,  the  table  showing  the 
■amount  charged  to  new  works,  we  have  put  what  we 
really  believe  may  be  fairly  called  capital  expenditure ; 
only  in  the  old  days  we  had  a  system  by  which  we 
charged  a  certain  amount  of  new  works,  spreading  them 
over  a  number  of  years. 

4238. 


534.  Those  are  the  days  when  you  had  mcney  in  hand.        j^^.^  ^^ 
You  spent  some  of  your  revenue  in  works? — ^We  spent    j,  C.'sceH, 

some  of  our  revenue  in  works.    That,  however,  does  not         -1 

•represent  the  total  amount.    That  is  only  the  amount  8  Nov  1900. 

which  we  are  actually  aible  to-di^  to  atbatract  from  the        

accounts.  You  will  see  that  of  18d6  there  is  no  mention ; 
of  1860  there  is  no  mention,  beoauae  in  those  yean  we 
were  not  able  to  extract  the  amounts  for  certain.  We 
preferred  only  to  put  in  the  figures  that  we  wera  abso- 
lutely confident  were  spent  upon  new  works.  Then 
Table  4  :  ''  Amount  received  from  the  East  London  BsL- 
way  Company  as  compensation  for  the  right  of  passing 
railway  under  the  dock;  expended  bj  the  Company 
whodly,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  respect  of  new  works ;  as 
extracted  from  the  half-yearly  accounts.''  This  is  an 
addition  to  our  capital  expenditure— a  further  amount 
of  £165,000  in  those  years  from  1874  to  1886.  'Table  5 
gives  the  same  information  for  the  India  Company  as 
Table  1  gave  for  the  London  and  St.  Katharine's  Docks 
Company,  but  I  must  make  this  correction  when  I  say 
that.  It  is  not  on  the  same  lines,  because,  unfortunately, 
the  IndoA  Company  had  tioulble  some  few  years  ago. 
They  had  carried  through  a  scheme  wi^  their  creditors, 
and  under  that  they  had  to  fimd  a  certain  amount  of  inte- 
rest, and  you  wiH  find  that  on  the  de/bit  side  there  is 
funded  interest  on  creditors'  statement  capitalised  under 
amended  statement  airranged,  £177,406.  Then  there  are 
further  amounts,  making  a  ixAal  of  £1,181,304,  less  dis- 
count on  preference  stock,  £18,167,  making  a 
total  amount  arranged  for  under  that  statement, 
£1,163,227  8s.  9d ;  so  that  when  you  come  to  the  cost 
of  the  property  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  say  that 
for  that  amount  of  their  capital  there  exisrt^s  in  thi^ 
balance  sheet  an  absolute  asset.  I  say  that  at  the 
moment,  but  I  want  presently  to  draw  your  attention  to 
another  point,  which  I  think  more  than  corrects  that. 

536.  (Mr.  EUis.)  1  see  in  this  table  you  have  two 
columns  :    "  amoimt  authorised "   and  '*  existing  issue."       a^  m^k 
There   you     have  separated  what  I  referred  to  before 
"authorised"  and  "created."    Is  not  that  so?— Yes. 

536.  The  amount  created  is  not  the  same  as  the  amount 
authorised.  Am  I  correct  in  that?— In  the  account  of 
the  London  Company,  the  capital  authorised  and  the 
capital  created  we  have  treated  as  the  same.  We  have 
unexhausted  Iborrowing  powers,  which  were  scheduled 
in  our  Act  of  last  Session  on  the  occasion  of  the  amal- 
gamiation,  but  they  are  not  broug^  inibo  this  at  all. 

537.  I  wanted  to  dearly  understand  whether  ''  autho- 
rised" included  '' created  "?— -Then  I  was  wrong  in  say- 
ing that  We  have,  in  addition  to  the  capital  authorised 
here,  certain  borrowing  powers  which  are  not  tabulated 
here. 

538.  You  see  it  is  very  important? — ^Yes,  I  quite  see 
your  point. 

539.  (Chairman.)  Doe.s  that  ap^  to  both  companies! 
—No,  not  to  both  companies,  xou  have  noticed  the 
difference  here.  In  the  case  of  the  India  Ccnnpany  the 
amount  authorised  is  stated,  and  the  amount  created.  In 
the  case  of  the  London  Company  it  is  not  so.  We  have 
not  treated  it  in  that  way.  Beailly  this  "  capital  autho- 
rised" here  should  be  ''capital  created."  I  think  that 
would  be  the  fairer  way  to  state  it.  It  is  authorised  and 
created.  In  addition  to  that  tiiere  is  a  certain  amount 
of  capital  authorised,  but  not  created. 

540.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at?— It  is  in  the 
schedule  here.  Would  you  like  me  to  put  in  a  table 
showing  what  capital  we  have  authorised,  but  not  issued  ? 

541.  (Chairman.)   Yes,    I   think    that    will  be   very     See  5580. 
valuable  ?— We  wili  do  that. 

542.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  Briefly,  what  I  mean  ie  this.  As 
you  raise  the  financial  case,  you  must  let  us  have  all  the 
financial  figures?— -I  will  try  to  give  you  that 

543.  (Sir  Bobert  QifFen.)  It  would  'be  impossible, 
would  it  not,  to  say  exactly  from  Tabde  5  how  much 
has  been  spent  on  the  Tilbury  Docks  and  how 
much  has  been  spent  on  the  West  India  Dock,  the  East 
India  Dock  and  the  Soulh  Dock  ;  owing  to  the  deductions 
for  sales  of  land  we  cannot  tell  fwxm  this  acoouirt  how 
much  has  been  spent  on  each  ?--0h,  yes ;  it  is  stated 
here  in  the  first  part. 

544.  Butyougoon  to  make  a  deduction  from  the  aggre- 
gate sum  on  account  of  sales  of  Und  of  about  £616,000 
Mid  we  do  not  know  to  which  dock  it  is  applicable!  * 
Perhaps  you  would  know,  but  it  does  not  appear  from  this 
account?— You  mean  there  are  certain  dwfiictiona  made 
for  premiums  and  sales  of  land.  The  West  India  Dock 
should  have  such  and  such,  and  Tilbury  such  and  such 
amounts. 

545.  Yes.     I  mean  we  cannot  distriibute  that  item? 
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Mr,  C.  i^''^'  Ellis,)  What  Sir  Bobert  Qifteo.  fronts  is  the  allo- 

J.  c' Scott,  cation  of  the  £616,000.     W©  want  to  allocate  that  to  the 
particular  docks. 

(Sir  Bohert  Giiftn.)  Just  so. 

545a.  {Chairman,)  What  are  these  sales  of  land  ;  are 
they  sales  of  surplua  land  in  connection  with  a  particular 
(lock  ? — ^No.  I  think  I  can  answer  that  question.  For- 
merly the  India  Company  had  certain  uptown  warehouses 
at  Fenchurch  Street  and  Bifliter  Street.  They  realised 
those,  scid  them,  and  the  money  which  they  got  I  believe 
went  into  the  construction  of  the  !Klbury  Dock,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  deductions  from  these  amounts  for 
the  cost.  The  money  that  was  realised  by  the  sale  of 
those  properties  was  employed  in  the  building  of  the 
new  dock. 

546.  {Sir  Bohert  ^iffen,)  That  would  have  the  effect, 
would  it  tiot,  of  dimuushing  the  capital  coat  of  the  EasL 
and  West  India  Docks  ?  As  between  the  different  docks, 
the  West  India  Dock  and  the  East  India  Bock  would 
stand  at  a  smaller  sum  in  your  books  on  account  of  these 
Bales  of  land.  The  whole  effect  of  these  sales  of  land 
should  be  allocated  to  these  docks,  although  the  money 
was  used  to  build  the  Tilbury  Dock  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
that  is  quite  so. 

647.  I  wish  to  know  how  it  staaids  ?---There  are  two 
assets  of  the  India  Company  that  have  disappeared.  By 
their  sale  they  have  received  so  much  for  them.  That 
money  was  used  for  building  the  Tilbury  Dock.  That 
money  is  represented  in  the  accounts  by  this  £616,068. 

548.  (Chairman,)  What  Sir  IWbert  Giffen  means  is 
that  the  first  two  items  here  relating  to  the  East  and 
West  India  Docks  should  be  diminished  by  the  sales  of 
land,  because  those  lands  were  appurtenances  to,  and 
formed  part  of,  the  docks.  That  is  Sir  Bobert  Giffen's 
point. 

(Sir  Bohert  GifFen.)  That  is  my  inference  from  the 
figures,  with  Mr.  Scott's  explanation  added,  but  I  should 
like  to  know  how  the  Joint  Committee  view  the  matter, 
because  it  is  for  them  to  explain. 

(Mr.  JBUis.)  The  question  really  is,  against  what  docks 
the  £616,009  is  to  be  credited? 

(Witness.)  1  do  not  think  it  could  be  credited  against 
anv  dock,  because  it  was  separated  altogether.  It  is  a 
little  diflicult  for  us  to  bring  this  out  as  you  want  it,  be- 
cause, as  I  shall  point  out  to  you  presently,  the  Fenchurch 
Street  warehouse  was  bought  out  of  Revenue  ;  it  never 
went  into  capital  account  at  all.  In  the  prosperous  days 
of  tiie  India  Company  that  was  bought  out  of  Revenue. 
Then,  when  it  was  sold  it  iwas  dealt  with  in  this  way : 
they  used  that  money  as  a  means  of  paying  for  the  cost 
of  the  Tilbury  Dock.  It  is  not  included  in  either  the 
West  India  Dock  Company  or  the  East  India  Dock  Com- 
pany, or  ihe  South  Dock  Company.  Those  are  all  repre- 
sented by  their  separate  Capital  accounts,  and  there  was 
something  outside  that  altogether  in  the  shape  of  pro- 
perty bought  out  of  income. 

549.  Of  which  income?— The  surplus  income  of  the 
old  East  India  Company,  going  back  to  the  first  third  of 
the  century. 

560.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  But  surely  you  would  have  had  to 
spend  more  on  the  docks  if  you  had  not  had  that 
£616,000  ?— Undoubtedly ;  you  would  have  had  to 
raise  more  money  if  yon  had  not  had  that,  and  the 
cost  of  your  docks  would  have  stood  higher,  undoubt- 
edly. 

551.  That  is  the  point?— You  are  quite  right  about 
that. 

552.  The  Tilbury  Docks  would  have  cost  three  mil- 
lion odd  pounds ^— No;  more  capital  would  have  had 
to  be  raised. 

553.  (Sir  Bohert  Giifen.)  But  where  would  it  have 
been  spent  if  it  had  been  raised.  This  gross  figure 
would  have  remain  what  it  is?— That  first  figure, 
£616,068,  would  have  remained  exactly  what  it  is. 

554.  But  you  cannot  say  exactly  from  which  of  the 
five  items  composing  the  £6,000,000,  th'C  £708,000 
should  be  deducted  ?— Yea,  practically  I  think  I  can 
say.  It  is  from  the  Tilbury.  That  money  went  into 
the  Tilbury  Dock.  That  £708,000  came  from  the  town 
warehouses  which  were  sold. 

665.  It  belonged  to  the  East  and  West  India  Dock 
Company?— Yes;  that  is  the  explanation— practically 
all.  The  capital  really  at  which  those  docks  now  stand 
is  £5,489,000,  because  the  £6,198,000  is  written  down 
by  that  aTiount  of  £708,0(10. 

556.  But  as  between  the  diff'erent  docks,  I  was  sug- 
gesting that  the  accounts  would  appear  to  show  that  if 


you  were  separating  the  different  docks  from  each 
other,  the  deduction  would  be  made  from  the  East  andt 
West  India  Bock  Company,  and  not  from  the  Tilbury 
Dock  ? — Only  a  small  portion.  The  major  part  of  the- 
dediiction  would  be  made  from  the  Tilbury  Docks,  L 
think,  because  it  was  at  the  time  of  their  trouble  when 
the  Tilbury  Dock  was  being  built  that  these  premises 
were  sold  for  money.  The  premises  were  not  sold  so 
as  to  provide  for  any  of  the  cost  to  the  East  India  Dock. 
Company  or  the  West  India  Dock  Company ;  they  were 
sold  to  provide  part  of  the  cost  of  the  Tilbury  Dock. 

557.  Still,  if  you  had  not  built  the  Tilbury  Dock^ 
and  you  had  sold  the  premises,  the  shareholders  of 

.the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company  would  have* 
had  the  money  divided  amongst  them  9 — ^Yes,  it  would, 
have  gone  in  diminution  of  the  capital  account,  un- 
doubtedly. 

558.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  If  you  had  not  spent  the  money,, 
you  would  have  had  it  ? — ^I  will  not  dispute  that  for  a 
moment. 


559.  (Chairman.)  Now  will  you  go  on  to  Table  6 
Table  6  again  shows,  as  in  the  case  of  the  London  Com- 
pany, the  amounts  charged  to  revenue  for  maintenance- 
over  a  series  of  years. 

560.  (Sir  Bohert  OifFen).  Does  that  include  Benewals. 
of  any  kind  corresponding  to  the  other  account  ?— No, 
that  is  Maintenance  pure  and  simple,  not  Renewals. 
Then  we  come  to  Table  7.  That  is  a  statement  of  the- 
items  of  expenditure  on  new  works  chi^ged  to  Bevenue- 
Account,  and  of  amounts  used  in  the  diminution  of 
cost  of  works.  If  yOu  will  take  the  first  items  of  the- 
West  India  Company,  from  1804  to  1822,  there  was- 
chaiged  for  maintenance  and  new  works  £862,000. 
Allow  for  revenue  account,  say,  £6,000  a  year, 
and  you  have  a  balance  of  £748,000  chargecL 
to  revenue  for  cost  of  new  works.  From  1823- 
to  1826  the  amount  charged  to  revenue  account 
for  new  works  was  £80,000.  Then  from  1827  to  1890* 
the  note  is  **  New  works  were  provided  out  of  new  capi- 
tal,  or  by  sales  of  lands."  From  1831  to  1838  new  works 
charged  to  revenue  account  were  £23,000,  and  then  the- 
Fenchurch  Street  warehouse,  bought  in  1835  and  cost 
charged  to  revenue,  sold  for  £335,000~that  is  a  por- 
tion of  that  £600,000,  to  which  I  was  referring  just 
now. 

561.  (Sir  Bobert  Giffen.)  How  much  was  charged  to^ 
revenue?— The  Secretary  tells  me  £80,000.  So  \htA  on 
the  West  India  Company  alone  they  had  £1,186,000  of 
onevenue  or  the  proceeds  of  revenue,  which  has  gone  into- 
capital  expenditure  receipts,  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  put 
that  as  against  that  £1,163,000  of  capitalised  interest. 
So  that,  practically,  on  that  alone  the  account  balances. 
There  vsls  value  in  property  for  that  amount  of  capital. 
Then,  in  addition  to  that,  the  East  India  Dock  Company 
spent — I  do  not  know  that  I  need  spedify  the  amounts — 
the  Comipany  spent  four  sums  totalLing  £205,000.  That  wa» 
all  charged  for  revenue  from  new  works — amounts  that 
might  very  properly,  if  they  had  thought  fit,  have  been 
charged  to  capital.  Then  the  East  and  West  India  Dock 
Company,  after  they  had  amalgamated,  chaiged  a  further 
amount  of  £325,000.  Now,  I  should  like  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  summary.  The  West  India  Dock  Com- 
pany  during  its  existence  charged  to  revenue  £1,186,000  ; 
the  East  India  Dock  Company  charged  to  revenue 
£203,000  ;  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company 
charged  £325,000,  and  then  there  was  a  profit  on  sale9 
of  other  lands  applied  to  works  of  £40,000.  So  that  in 
addition  to  the  capital  amoiuit  raised  for  the  construction 
of  their  works,  they  put  in  no  less  a  sum  than  £1,754,000. 

562.  (Sir  Bohert  Giffen.)  Against  which  there  is  that 
item  of  rather  more  than  £1,000,000  for  interest  which 
has  been  capitalised? — Yes. 

563.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  Down  to  what  date  was  the 
£1,754,000? — Down  to  when  the  Joint  Committee  came- 
on  the  scene. 

564.  Then  it  went  on  till  the  two  streaans  met?— 
Yes. 

565.  Perhaps  this  is  anticipating — ^if  so,  you  will  not 
answer  it  now.  Can  you  give  us  at  any  time  in  your 
evidence  the  dividends  that  were  paid  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  have- 
them  here. 

666.  The  last  three  paragraphs  of  Table  7  dei)end  on 
what  the  values  are?— Yes.  To  a  certain  extent,  of 
course,  it  is  speculative.  I  simply  mention  it,  but  I 
should  not  like  to  make  too  much  of  it.  It  is  certainly 
very  material  that  the  land  on  which  the  East  and 
West  India  Docks  st^nd  originally  cost  £60,000,  and 
are  now  valued  bv  Messrs.  Edwin  Fox  and  Bousfield 
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xt  £1,030,000.  That  is  the  unearned  increment  in  100 
jears. 

567.  When  you  say  **now,"  you  mean  at  the  present 
time? — ^At  the  present  time.  This  is  got  up  practically 
^or  the  purposes  of  this  Commission. 

568.  (Chairman,)  Then  let  us  go  to  Tiabde  89— Tbat 
.is  a  atatemieat  of  the  total  captal  ezpenddture  on  the 
•company's  undertaking,  ahowiiing  ihait  a  much  larger 
.amount  than  the  authorised  capital  has  been  spent  on 
the  undertaking  in  capital  works.  If  you  turn  to 
Table  5  you  will  see  that,  including  that  amount  of 

'Capitalised  interest,  the  capital  was  £6,914,363.  And 
the  total  ezpenddUire  as  set  out  in  Table  8  was 
i56,664,410. 

569.  {Mr,  Ellis.)  Not  much  more  than,  the  capital 
4iuthorised  1 — No  ;  but  it  is  so  much  niore  than  the  capital 
issued. 

570.  But  you  have  "  capital  authorised  *'  1 — Yes.  What 
I  reaHy  want  to  show  is  that  for  the  money  put  into 
the  property  of  the  company  there  should  be  value, 
because  there  has  been  spent  so  very  much  more  than 
the  actual  amount  raised  for  that  purpose,  and  if  there 
in  cause  to  allow  for  a  depreciation,  still  the  property 

^should  be  worth  the  capital  amount. 

571.  You  say  it  is  "so  very  much  more,"  but  it  is 
£700,0001— Well,  it  is  10  per  cent. 

572.  There  has  been  a  shrinkage  in  values.    However, 

.1  will  not  enter  upon  that? — ^Table  9  shows  the  capital 

•expenditure  of  the  Joint  Committee  from  the  Ist  January, 

1899,  to  the  31st  December  last  year.     This  you  must 

not  treat  as  in  addition  to  the  figurea  I  have  just  given 

.you  for  the  India  Company,  because  you  will  see  that 
there  is  an  advance  by  the  India  Company  of  £305,000 
at  the  bottom  of  Table  8,  which  is  of  course  money  lent 
to  the  company  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  these 
works. 

573.  (Chairman,)  These  are  merely  giving  in  detail 

what  has  been  already  put  before  us  in  your  table  ? — ^Half 

•of  it,  because  some  of  that  has  been  provided  by  the  India 

'Company.     The  arrangement  with  the  Joint  Committee 

was  that  each  company  should  provide  one-half  of  any 
•capital  expenditure.  The  East  and  West  India  Docks 
*  Company,  in  their  accounts,  show  their  half.  The  London 
•Company  do  not  show  their  half. 

574.  {Sir  Robert  Giffen.)  What  would  you  say  is  the 
.aggregate  capital  account  of  the  two  companies,  putting  it 

together? — ^In  round  numbers  about  £18,000,000. 

575.  {Mr.  EUis,)  Just  to  get  the  right  figure  on  the 
notes,  as  I  understand  (you  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong), 
the  net  capital  expenditure  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
when  they  deduct  the  £305,000  from  it,  is  a  sum  of 
.£321,925 ;  am  I  right  ? — Quite  right ;  but  may  I  «ay  that 
I  think  the  better  way  to  put  it  is  that  the  Joint  Committee 
have  expended  £627,000;  of  that  amount  of  £627,000 
expended  by  the  Joint  Committee  at  the  bottom  of 
Table  8  you  will  find  £305,000. 

576.  Then  we  will  put  it  in  this  way.  The  East  and 
West  India  Dock  Company  have  contributed  £305,335, 
;and  the  others  have  contribufted  £321,925,  is  that  so  ? — 
The  explanation  is  that  each  company  had  provided  the 
same  amount,  but  on  the  31st  December,  1899,  the  Joint 
Committee  had  not  applied  to  the  India  Company  for  the 
balance  of  their  half,  ao  that  there  was  an  amount  due 
from  the  East  and  West  India  Company  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee which  wad  not  paid. 

577.  {Sir  Bohert  Giffen.)  Before  leaving  that  point; 
you  said  that  the  capital  account  stands  at  about 
£18,000,000  ?— Yes. 

578.  But  that  would  not  include  the  sums  spent  out  of 
revenue,  which  were  really  on  capital  account,  but  were 
not  charged  to  capital  account  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

570.  That  is  about  £600,000  more  ?— Approximately 
you  are  right.  I  think  I  must  go  back  from  what  I  said 
just  now.  We  shoiw  that  the  India  Company  have  out 
of  revenue  spent  1|  millions  in  new  works.  Against  that 
there  is  a  certain  sum  of  about  £1,100,000  for  interest. 
That  leaves,  as  you  say,  a  debt  of  about  £600,000.  But 
in  addition  to  that  the  London  Company  have  spent  cer- 
tain sums.  On  Table  4,  there  is  £155,000.  But 
if  you  go  back  to  Table  3,  there  is  anotlier 
£117,000.  Then  in  addition  to  that,  not  shown  in  this 
statement  here,  there  is  all  our  reserve  fund,  about 
£330,000,  which  has  all  gone.  Our  reserve  fund  has  been 
invested  in  our  works.  So  that  reaUy  your  £600,000 
would  be  plus  nearly  another  £600,000.  In  reaUty  the 
:amounts  invested  in  the  works  under  the  control  of  the 
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Joint  Committee  represent  about  £1,200,000  in  excess       jfr.  CL 
of  the  capital  of  the  two  companies.  J.  C.  Se^. 

580.  That  was  what  I  wished  to  make  appear,  as  you  ^  "^qoo 
do  not  add  up  the  sums  in  this  account  ? — ^It  is  just  -Wov.  iwu, 
£1,200,000.     Now  I  go  to  Table  10.     TaKe  10  really 

shows  the  maintenance  of  the  Joint  Committee,  dock  by 
dock  and  department  by  department,  since  we  came  into 
existence  on  the  1st  January,  1889.  You  will  notice  in 
the  middle  of  the  account  the  rectification  of  the  account 
to  the  end  of  IS^S,  That  rectification  came  about  in  this 
way.  When  the  Joint  Committee  was  established,  the 
two  companies  thought  it  good  policy  to  continue  their 
old  practice  of  charging  to  revenue  every  year  a  certain 
amount  of  new  works.  After  we  had  carried  this  out  for 
six  years  it  was  brought  to  our  attention  that  we  as  the 
Joint  Committee  had  simply  control  over  the  working, 
and  we  had  no  power  of  spending  any  revenue  on  capital 
account,  and  we  had  to  refund  those  amounts  which  had 
gone  in  new  works — ^we  had  to  return  them  to  both 
companies.  That  involved  a  rectification  of  the  accounts 
at  the  end  of  1895,  and  a  rectification  of  these  figures 
as  applied  to  new  works. 

581.  {Mr.  EUis.)  Was  that  rectification  In  consequence 
of  any  legal  decision  ? — ^It  was  not  through  the  action  of 
anybody  outside  the  Joint  Committee. 

582.  You  took  advice,  perhaps? — ^We  took  advice. 
Somebody  on  the  Joint  Uommittee  raised  the  point ;  we 
then  took  the  best  opinion  we  could  get,  and  we  were 
very  sorry,  but  the  opinion  we  got  was  very,  very  strong 
indeed  that  we  had  to  account  to  each  company  for  its 
share  of  the  money  earned — that  we  had  no  control  over 
the  capital  expenditure. 

583.  That  was  the  reason  for  the  total  deduction  of 
£82,000  and  the  addition  of  £62,000  ?— That  is  so. 

584.  In  consequence  of  an  internal  legal  decision? — 
Certainly.  The  Table  shows  that  for  the  eleven  years 
the  Joint  Committee  spent  on  maintenance  out  of  re» 
venue  £1,037,158  6s.  8d. 

585.  The  amounts  seem  fairly  stable.  There  has  been 
no  change  of  policy  on  your  part  ? — No ;  I  think  not. 
We  try  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  it  about  the  same 
level,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  accounts  at  all. 
Anyhow,  it  is  fairly  done ;  there  is  no  cooking  of  the 
accounts  at  all. 

586.  Oh  dear  no !  Of  course  the  figures  depend  on  the 
policy,  and  your  policy  has  been  regular?— Our  policy 
has  been  regular,  undoubtedly.  Of  course,  where  it  is 
an  absolutely  new  work,  that  is  charged  as  capital,  and 
for  that  capital  we  have  to  go  to  two  companies.  Where 
we  have  what  we  consider  a  renewal  which  is  partly 
capital  and  partly  maintenance,  there  again  we  treat 
it  as  fairly  as  we  can.  We  say  such  and  such  is  the  fair 
amount  to  charge  to  revenue,  and  such  and  such  is  the. 
fair  amount  to  charge  to  capital  For  instance,  the  other 
day  we  had  to  put  improved  hydraulic  plant  at  St. 
Katiiarine's  Dock.  There  we  put  a  portion  to  revenue 
and  a  portion  to  capital,  because  it  was  to  replace  some< 
thing  that  was  there,  but  which  waa  not  so  good.  We 
estimated  the  value  of  what  was  taken  out ;  that  we  put 
to  revenue,  and  the  rest  to  capital 

587.  When  you  put  in  electrical  power,  did  you  charge 
that  all  to  capital,  or  partly  to  revenue  ?— We  have  been 
lately  doing  that  in  the  London  Docks,  and  we  are  not 
charging  that  to  capital  at  all.  I  think,  if  I  may  say  so, 
we  have  erred  on  the  side  of  burdening  revenue  rather 
than  burdening  capital,  because  we  consider  that  the 
proper  policy.  I  may  mention  that  on  the  1st  January 
next,  the  Joint  Committee  ceases  to  exist,  and  there  will 
be  one  amalgamated  company  which  will  have  absolute 
freedom  to  revert  to  the  old  custom,  if  it  likes,  and  to 
charge  any  works  over  a  series  of  years.  It  is  only  the 
Joint  Committee's  Act  which  has  made  them  an  adminis- 
trative body  which  has  caused  any  difiiculty  at  all.  Taible 
11  gives,  I  think,  the  information  that  Mr.  Ellis  was 
asking  about  just  now.  I  should  just  Mke  to  point  out 
that  perhaps  thie  is  a  little  misleading.  May  I  refer 
to  the  second  column  from  the  outside?  We  give  the 
rate  earned  per  cent,  that  is,  the  rate  earned  per  cent, 
on  entire  capital  of  the  company,  including  debentures 
and  ordinary  stock.  The  last  column  gives  the  rate 
paid  on  the  ordinary  stock. 

588.  I  think  I  asked  you  a  question  about  dividends 
on  the  somimary  in  Table  7  ? — ^Yes,  that  follows  here,  I 
think. 

589.  That  summary  goea  back  very  much  farther  than 
the  year  1886,  does  it  not?— Yes,  it  goes  back  to  tli* 
beginning  of  the  centoiy. 
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Mr.  a  590.  So  that  this  is  a  parbial  auswer  to  my  question?— 

J,  C.  \Sa>tt,   But  I  think  you  may  take  it  that  in  those  early  days  the 

dividends  were  very  much  larger. 

S  Nov.  1900.  591  Table  11  contains  the  dividends  of  the 
London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks  Comply  ?— Yes, 
which  up  to  the  end  of  this  year  remains  a  distinct  com- 
pany so  far  as  capital  account  is  concerned.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  the  dividends  of  all  the  companies  right 
back  ? 

592.  No,  I  do  not  ask  for  that.  The  only  reason  I 
raised  it  for  was  this.  You  really  seemed  to  make  rather 
a  point  of  the  £1,754,000  ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

593.  Then  if  you  make  that  point,  to  go  into  Uie 
matter  fairly,  one  ought  to  know  what  the  proprietors 
were  receiving.  You  wily  give  us  it  from  1866.  To 
compare  like  with  like  you  should  take  out  of  the 
£1,754,000  everything  anterior  to  1866.  It  is  not  a  very 
great  point,  but  if  you  make  a  point  of  the  one  I  make 
a  point  of  the  other  ?— I  do  not  quite  foHow  you. 

594w  You  oome  before  this  Commission,  and  you  wish 
the  Commission  to  understand  that  you  have  spent  this 
enormous  sum  of  money — you  rather  take  credit  for  it  1 — 
I  am  afraid  I  do. 

595.  If  you  take  credit  for  spending  that  money^  you 
must  give  us  the  information  how  much  the  proprietors 
leceived  during  those  days? — ^But  we  were  rather  putting 
it  not  in  connection  with  that,  but  to  show  that  we  have 
certain  property  which  cost  the  proprietors  so  much.  In 
addition  to  that,  out  of  the  proprietors'  own  earnings 
they  have  added  so  much  property. 

596.  Then  I  reply  to  you,  but  the  proprietors  have  re- 
ceived such  large  earnings  -that  they  can  well  afford  to 
pay  it  P-Of  course. 

See  5580.     697.  I  should  like  to  know  what  they  have  received  ?— 
I  will  get  that  out  for  you. 

598.  If  you  make  a  point  of  it,  I  think  you  had  better 
do  that?— Very  well.  Then  Table  12  gives  the 
eame  statement,  only  set  out  much  more  at  length, 
as  to  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company  for  the 
yeara  from  1866  right  down  to  the  present  time. 

599.  {Sir  Bohert  Giifen.)  1  should  like  you  just  to 
state  the  rate  earned  per  cent,  in  the  case  ci  the  London 
and  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
East  and  West  India  Dock  Company,  at  iiie  latest  date. 
Tell  us  what  the  rate  now  is  ?— On  the  ordinary  stock  ? 

600.  No,  the  amount  earned  per  cent? — ^The  amount 
earned  per  cent,  last  year  was  3.30  per  cent.,  that  is  on 
the  entire  capital  of  the  London  and  St  Katharine  Dock 
Company. 

601.  Then  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company  1— 
2.29  per  cent. 

602.  This  is  on  the  capital  standing  in  your  account, 
and  not  on  the  total  capital  which  you  claimed  to  expend  ? 
— No ;  on  the  capital  standing  in  the  account. 

603.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  To  the  year  1868  there  appeared  to 
be  net  earnings,  £132,000  odd,  and  interest  and  divi- 
dends paid,  £140,000,  the  difference  'beinff  made  up  by 
the  payment  drawn  from  the  reserve  fund.  That  is  on 
Table  12.  Then  you  say  the  rate  earned  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  is  6-43  per  cent.,  and  the  amount  paid  is  6  per 
cent,  and  a  bonus  ? — 1  per  cent,  bonus. 

604.  Is  that  so?  The  payment  out  seems  so  much 
more  than  the  earnings?— The  £11,849  was  withdrawn 
from  reserve  to  add  to  tlie  amount  earned.  That  would 
be  just  about  ^  per  cent. 

605.  (Sir  Robert  Giffen.)  I  should  like  to  aak  you  about 
Table  10  before  we  leave  it.  You  show  the  expenditure 
for  maintenance  divided  according  to  the  different  places 
which  you  have  to  maintain  ? — ^Yes. 

606.  This  is  not  connected,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  with  the 
form  in  which  you  make  up  your  annual  account,  or  your 
ha^-yearly  account.  Would  it  be  possible  for  anyone  to 
find  out  what  the  items  of  this  account  are? — ^It  is  the 
same,  only  this  is  our  own  private  return  of  expenditure 
on  these  different  places. 

607.  We  have  no  means  of  comparing  it  with  the  half- 
yearly  accounts  of  your  revenue  and  expenditure? — For 
which  years  would  you  like  it  ? 

608.  Take  the  last  year,  1899,  in  which  you  show  an 
expenditure  of  £109,000  for  maintenance.  What  are  the 
items  in  the  account  of  the  Joint  Committee  which  consti- 

See  6068.  tute  that  sum  ? — That  I  will  let  you  have. 

609.  I  should  just  like  to  see  how  you  apply  the  one  to 
the  others  ? — ^We  will  have  that  probably  by  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Commission. 

610.  (Chairman.)  Now  let  us  go  to  your  statement 
giving  particulars  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  Lon- 


don and  St.  Katharine  Docks  Company  and  the  East. 
and  West  India  Dock  Company  ? — Yes,  I  will  hand  that. 
statement  in.     It  is  important. 

(The    Witness  handed  in  statement.    See  Appendix^, 
2nd  day,  No,  7.) 

I  do  not  know   whetlier  you  would    wish  me  to    go 
through  all  the  details  of  the  different  properties  which, 
belong  to  the  Joint  Committee.     I  mean  the  properties 
under  the  control  of  the  General  Committee — the  two 
companies. 

611.  You  mean  they  will  be  the  property  of  one  companr" 
by  the  1st  January  ?— Yes.     It  is  set  out  at  length.     If 
you  do  not  wish  me  to  do  so,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
necessity  for  it,  but  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  tO' 
the  table  at  the  end  of  the  f^tatement. 

612.  Does  this  give  the  rents  of  all  these  properties  ?— 
No,  it  does  not. 

613.  It  is  rather  important  to  know  what  the  aggre- 
gate rents  would  be.  You  have  it  somewhere,  I  suppose,, 
have  you  not  ? — ^Do  you  mean  the  rents  received  ? 

614.  Are  they  all  in  your  own  occupation  ? — ^Yes,  they 
are  all  in  our  own  occupation  and  what  we  do  is  to  let  them, 
out,  of  course  to  different  firms  of  ship-owners,  who  have* 
different  berths ;  but  nothing  more  than  that.  All  the. 
property  is  let  on  short  terms.  We  always  reserve  power 
to  re-enter  on  short  notice  because  we  consider  that  in. 
managing  docks  you  must  have  that  power. 

615.  Cculd  you  not  give  us  some  idea  of  the  annual, 
value  ? — I  .am  afraid  I  could  only  show  it  from  our  balance- 
sheet,  because  the  annual  value  is  represented  by  our 
earnings.    We  could  give  you  tlie  rateable  value. 

616.  What  we  want  is  to  know,  for  instance,  what  the- 
value  of  the  warehouses  is  as  properties.     They  practi- 
cally give  you  rent,  I  presume,  or  the  equivalent  of  rent.. 
What  IS  their  value  to  you  ? — Take  the  case  of  St.  Katha- 
rine Dock.    Would  you  say  the  warehouses  in  the  St 
Katharine  Dock  as  distinct  from  the  water  area? 

617.  That  is  what  we  want  to  separate.  We  want  to- 
separate  the  income  which  you  get  from  dues  and  ship- 
ping, and  so  on,  from  that  which  you  get  from  landed, 
properties  which  are  part  of  your  undertaking  ?— We  can. 
show  you  the  amount  of  revenue  which  is  received  in  con- 
nection with  earnings  from  ships,  and  the  amount  whiok 
is  received  in  connection  with  the  warehouses.  Those, 
amounts  are  set  out  separately.  But  it  ib  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing  to  do,  and  although  we  show  it  in  that  way  in 
our  balance  sheet,  and  we  divide  it  in  that  way  ^r  our 
own  purposes,  taking  the  case  of  goods  landed  m  the 
lower  docks  and  warehoused  in  the  upper  docks,  those 
goods  may  cause  a  considerable  amount  of  expense  in  tho 
lower  docks,  but  practically,  except  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  earnings,  the  entire  earnings  are  credited  to 
the  upper  docks,  where  they  are  warehoused. 

618.  That  would  not  affect  the  aggregate,  although 
it  would  affect  the  value  of  the  particular  property? — 
If  you  take  the  value  of  the  whole,  certainly. 

619.  We  want  the  annual  value  of  the  properties^ 
other  than  that  derived  from  dues  and  shipping? — 
That  is  shown  in  a  table  in  a  loter  portion  of  my  evi- 
dence. 

620.  (Mr.  Ellis,)  That  is  in  your  case  really?— Yes. 
It  gives  us  the  nearest  we  can  get.  Take  last 
year :  the  income  from  import  rates — thcee  are 
rates  on  goods — ^is  £994,327  ;  export  rates— also  on 
goods — £176,929.  Then  you  come  to  tonnage  dues  and: 
rent  on  ships  and  discharging  and  extra  rates  on  ships, 
£478,000;  graving  docks,  £38,666.  Import  rates 
would  cover  all  the  profits  from  warehousing,  but  it 
also  covers  profits  on  what  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
warehousing  business,  but  goods  passed  over  the  quay 
for  immediate  delivery,  which  are  not  warehoused. 

62L  (Sir  Bohert  Giffen,)  And  you  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  two? — ^I  do  not  think  we  could.  I  think 
it  would  be  quite  impossible.  And  even  if  we  could 
do  that,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  te  separate 
what  part  of  the  ex})enditure  applied  te  the  warehouses 
and  what  part  applied  te  the  shipping  part  of  the 
business.  If  I  can  give  you  an  explanation  when  I 
come  to  that  poiiion  of  the  evidence  I  will  do  it,  but  I 
am  afraid  it  will  be  very  difficult. 

622.  (Chairman.)  It  represents  more  than  what  you 
put  here  as  rent  of  premises  ? — ^Yes,  a  great  deal  more. 

623.  That  is  exactly  what  we  want  to  get  at? — We- 
do  let  a  certain  amount  of  property  which  we  do  not 
want — some  of  it  for  very  short  terms,  and  some,  very 
few,  for  longer. 

624.  What  we  want  is  to  separate  your  income  as 
a  Dock  Company  and  your  income  as  a  Warehousing 
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CooMany^^— -Except  so  far  as  this  table,  which  I  have  said 
we  snail  come  to  later  on,  is  concerned,  I  am  afraid  that 
is  tihe  best  we  can  do  for  jou. 

625.  (Sir  Bohert  CHfFen.)  Could  you  separate  your 
income  derived  from  the  up-town  warehouses  from  the 
rest  of  your  income? — ^Yes,  we  can  do  that.  If  we 
take  Cutler's  Street,  Fenchurch  Street,  and  Commercial 
Boad,  I  think  we  can  separate  those  three. 

626.  Would  it  be  a  considerable  part  of  your  income? 
— ^No.  The  area  for  goods  at  Crutched  Friars  is  12,000 
tons,  Cutler's  Street  303,000  tons.  Commercial  Road 
11,000  tons,  leaving  out  the  odd  figures.  But  then, 
when  you  get  to  the  Victoria  and  Boyal  Albert  Pocks 
— ^that  includes  all  shed  space — it  is  280,000  tons. 
But  we  have  a  very  large  warehousing  business  there 
for  frozen  meat,  tobacco,  jute,  and  grain.  In  the 
West  India  Dock  we  have  a  very  large  trade  in  hard 
wood,  and  in  the  East  India  Dock,  a  certain  amount, 
and  in  the  West  India  Dock,  I  ought  to  mention, 
that  we  have  all  the  rum  of  the  port.  So  that  al- 
though we  can  show  you  the  warehousing  earnings  '^f 
Cutler's  Street,  Crutched  Friars,  and  Commercial 
Boad,  it  will  not  represent  even  tlie  greater  part  o! 
the  earnings  of  our  warehousing  business.  I  want  to 
save  time  as  much  as  I  can,  but  this  is  a  little  im- 
portant. In  Appendix  7,  we  give  you  the  particulars. 
St.  Katharine  Dock  is  the  dock  nearest  to  the  City.  The 
Tower  is  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  St.  Katharine 
Dock  on  the  other,  and  it  is  a  very  favourite  Dock  for 
short  traders  who  are  constantly  coming  into  port 
because  they  there  come  within  the  cheapest  cartage 
rate.  At  present  every  inch  of  water  space  in  that 
dock  is  occupied.  I  have  another  statement  here  which 
I  will  put  in. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  a  table  showing  the  number  and 
net  regutered  tonnage  of  loaded  vessels^  from  Foreign 
and  Colonial  Ports,  entering  each  of  the  Docks  controlled 
by  the  London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee,  to 
discharge,  for  the  years  1865  to  1899  inclusive.  See 
Appendix,  2nd  day,  No.  8.) 

It  is  a  little  intereetinff  when  we  come  to  St.  Katharine 
Dock — and  we  go  ba<^  to  1866 — ^we  find  that  the 
tonnage  coming  into  that  dock  was  153,860.  Last  year 
it  was  200,731,  or  an  increase  of  roundly  30  per.  cent. 

627.  {Mr.  JEfUif.)  You  are  not  taking  exceptional 
years,  are  you? — ^No. 

628.  It  is  a  fair  average? — It  has  gone  150,000, 
140.000,  130,000.  It  falls  off  about  the  eighties,  but 
since  then  there  has  been  a  more  or  less  steady  in- 
crease. It  has  gone  gradually  up,  and  the  last  five 
years  would  average  200,000  tons. 

629.  {Sir  Bcbert  GifFen.)  These  figures  relate  exclu- 
sively to  the  foreign  trade,  do  they  not? — ^If  I  were  to 
add  to  this,  in  the  upper  docks  particularly,  the  home 
trade,  the  figures  would  be  very  much  more. 

630.  That  is  what  I  wished  to  bring  out.  This  state- 
ment is  not  quite  complete? — ^My  object  in  drawing  at- 
tention to  this  is  to  show  that  so  far  from  these  upper 
docks  being  practically  out  of  date,  they  are  being  worked 
to-day  to  practically  their  maximum,  capacity.  To-day  in 
the  St  Katharine  Dock  I  could  not  find  another  berth  for 
a  shipowner  who  wished  to  have  one. 

631.  Could  you  say  the  same  of  the  West  India  Dock  ? 
— ^I  was  going  to  take  the  London  Dock,  where,  of  course, 
with  the  increased  size  of  the  ships,  they  cannot  get  up. 
It  would  not  matter  what  your  entrance  was,  or  what 
your  depth  of  water  was,  the  biggest  ships  would  not 
come. 

632.  {Mr.  EUis.)  That  is  the  explanation  of  what  strikes 
one  as  curious  at  first,  that  the  average  tonnage  of  ships 
to  the  London  Dock  and  the  St.  Katharine  Docks  falls  ? 
— ^A  lot  of  the  foreign  trade  has  come  more  and  more  in 
large  ships.  It  is  only  the  smaller  ships  which  care  to 
run  the  risk  of  navigation  in  the  upper  river,  and  come 
into  the  upper  docks.  We  do  find  that  in  the  case  of 
certain  large  ships  which  used  to  go  up  into  the  London 
Docks  and  discharge  wool,  their  ownera  have  replaced 
these  ships  with  larger  ships,  and  they  cannot  go.  There 
IS  one  case,  wihere  Mr.  Lund  used  to  bring  his  Aus- 
tralian ehips  up  into  the  London  Dock.  He  is  now 
getting  larger  ships  in  that  trade,  and  he  has  taken 
them  into  the  Albert  Dock.  But  my  point  is,  that  al- 
though these  larger  ships  have  been  compelled,  on  ac- 
count of  their  size,  to  go  into  the  lower  docks,  the  gap 
created  by  that  diversion  has  been  filled  up  from  other 
sources,  and  both  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  and  the 
London  Dock  to-day  are  practically  working  to  their 
maximum  power. 


633.  {Chairman.)  Your  point  is,  that  there  is  a  class  ji£f.^  q 
of  vesseila  which  will  still  do  with  a  lower  depth  of  water,  /.  C.  SeoU. 

although,  owing  to  owners  of  vessels  having  increased  the  

size  of  'their  vessels  which  used  to  use  them,  they  cannot  d  Nov.  1900. 

go  into  those  particular  docks,  but  thev  could  go  in  in  

the  lower  part  of  the  river? — ^Tcs.     The  trouble  is  to 

find  a  place  for  the  steamera  there. 

634.  What  is  the  maximum  amount  of  tonnage  of  ships 
which  can  enter  here  in  that  way  ?  This  is  average  here, 
I  suppose?  I  want  to  know  the  maximum? — ^Take  the 
London  and  St.  Katharine  Dock.  It  is  quite  true,  as 
Mr.  Ellis  has  pointed  out,  that  if  you  take  the  last  four 
years,  yon  have  an  avenge  per  sh^  of  825,905,  871,  and 
785.  It  ia  the  smaller  dass  of  foreign  ships  that  will 
come  there. 

635.  Do  vessels  of  1,000  tons  go  there? — ^Yes. 

636.  The  average  is  lower,  but  I  ask  you  what  ia  the 
largest  class  of  vessels  that  enter  there,  and  the  tonnage  ? 
— To  be  perfectly  on  the  safe  side,  I  should  say  vessels 
of  1,500  tons.  I  think  I  am  well  on  the  safe  side  when 
I  say  that. 

637.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Before  you  leave  the 
London  Dock,  is  it  the  entrance  to  the  dock  itself,  or 
the  river  that  is  the  impeding  circumstance? — The* Shad- 
well  new  entrance  is  366  ft.  long,  the  breadth  is  60  ft., 
and  the  depth  28  ft. 

638.  Then  the  dock  itself  limits  the  size  very  much 
there  ?— Yes. 

639.  There  are  two  points  before  this  Comimission 
about  the  depth  in  the  river  or  the  depth  in  the  dock, 
and  I  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  the  difficulty  in 
the  navigation  or  the  difficulty  in  the  dock? — So  far  as 
the  dock  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  dock  that 
interferes  there.  The  larger  vessels  will  not  come  up 
the  river  there. 

640.  On  account  <^  thd  difficulty  of  navigation  ? — ^Yea. 

641.  Is  it  the  question  of  the  difficulty  of  navigation  ci 
the  depth  of  water? — The  upper  part  of  the  river  is  so 
crowd^,  and  there  are  so  many  difficulties  about  it. 

642.  Then  even  if  the  depth  of  water  were  increased, 
you  do  not  think  they  would  come  up  ? — ^In  the  old  days 
— ^I  do  not  think  we  are  doing  it  so  much  now — in  order 
to  save  the  coat  of  lighterage  of  wool,  we  have  paid  ships 
— given  them  a  gratuity — to  come ;  but  even  that  they 
do  not  find  sufficient.     They  will  not  do  it     The  ship 

could  get  in,  but  it  is  the  navigation.    I  do  not  think  it     g^  3^]  ^ 
is  a  quet^ion  of  the  depth  of  water  in  this  part  of  the 
river,  but  it  is  these  big  ships  which  do  not  care  to  come 
up  with  BO  much  traffic  there. 

643.  I  suppose  we  shall  hear  much  more  about  thii. 
The  depth  of  the  water  adds  to  the  dangers? — 
Yes.  Then  the  West  India  Dock  in  this  state- 
ment is  interesting  in  this  way : — It  shows  how,  without 
regard  to  the  increasing  size  of  ships,  unless  the  dock 
is  properly  equipped,  the  tonnage  will  fall  off.  Take 
the  tonnage  from  1871.  The  figures  prior  to  that  do 
not  really  form  a  proper  ground  for  comparison,  but 
taking  the  figures  from  1871,  the  tonnage  entering  the 
West  India  Dock  was  347,774  tons,  an  average  per 
ship  of  336  tons.  In  1891  that  had  fallen  to  121,373 
tons,  with  an  average  size  of  ship  of  569  tons.  In  that 
year  we  felt  that  tiie  dock  itself  was  a  good  enough 
dock,  but  that  its  deficiency  was  its  entrance,  and  we 
then  started  a  new  entrance  at  BlackwalL  For  the  next 
three  years  the  dock  was  practically  closed.  We  could 
only  work  it  through  the  South- West,  but,  when  the 
dock  was  really  reopened  in  1895s  it  immediately 
doubled  its  tonnage.  The  tonnage,  which  had  fallen 
down  to  120,000,  ran  up  to  236,000,  and  the  size  of  the 
ships  ran  up  from  569  to  1,237.  Since  then  it  has  gone 
on  increasing,  and  now  we  have  every  berth  let  in  the 
West  India  Import  Dock,  and  at  the  present  moment 
we  are  adding  certain  accommodation  at  the  west 
end  of  that  dock,  so  as  to  provide  another  berth.  I 
mention  that  again  to  show  that  the  West  India  Dock 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  dock  out  of  date.  Then  the 
South-West  India  Dock  has  the  deepest  water  of  any 
dock  in  London  except  Tilbury.  Now  we  are  engaged 
in  lengthening  the  entrance  to  that  dock,  and  when 
the  entrance  is  completed  you  will  see  the  same  thing 
there  that  you  have  seen  in  the  West  India  Dock — an 
increase  of  tonnage.  In  fact,  at  the  present  moment 
we  have  applications  from  people  who  are  bespeaking 
berths  there  as  soon  as  the  dock  is  completed.  These 
docks  meet  the  need  of  the  port.  I  do  not  think  the 
port  could  do  without  them.  They  are  not  out  of  date, 
and  for  the  class  of  trade  which  gravitates  to  those 
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Mr^  C       docks  thej  are  admirably  suited.    Then,  when  we  come 
JL  C.  SeotL    to  the  Albert  and  Tilbury  Docks,  to  save  you  time  I 

propose  to  put  in  a  sitatement  which  I  think  you  will  find 

8  Nov.  1900.  of  no  little    infteresi    We  have  taken  out  the  largest 

ships  built  in  recemt  years,  and  we  find  that  there  is  no 

ship  afloat  that  oannot  enter  Tilbury  Dock,  and  tiiat 
See  862-868.  there  Are  only  26  sliips  that  oaxmot  eater  the  Albert  Dock. 
During  the  past  ten  years  the  following  steamers  over 
7,000  tons  gross  have  been  built.  In  the  United  King- 
dom 00  steamers  with  an  average  length  of  490ft. ;  in 
foreign  countries  30  steamers  with  an  average  length 
of  522ft. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  statement  as  to  the  largest 
ships  afloat  a/nd  the  aMlity  of  the  docks  to  receive  them. 
See  Api)endixy  2nd  daj/y  JVo.  9.) 

644.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  Axe  you  alluding  to 
the  possibility  of  entering  at  all  kinds  of  tides — springs 
and  neaps? — Y^a.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
Tilbury  at  all  times. 

645.  Is  that  the  case  with  the  Albert  Dock? — ^Yes, 
we  have  these  vessels  coming  in.     They  have  to. 

646.  When  you  say  ''there  is  no  ship  afloat  that 
cannot  enter,''  that  applies  to  all  tides  in  the  year, 
does  it*? — Yes.  Two  of  these  steamers  here  are  regulas 
traders  to  and  from  Tilbury.  They  cannot  afford  to 
wait  for  spring  tides.     They  must  come. 

647.  It  does  not  say  so.  It  says  ''  thbt  cannot  enter." 
You  mean  at  high  tide  of  every  tide?— Yes.  These 
120  ships  have  included  the  following  ships  over  600 
feet  in  length  and  65  feet  beam: — ^The  ''Oceanic," 
685ft.  7in.  length,  68ft.  3in.  beam,  17,274  tons; 
"Campania,"   601ft.    length,    66ft.    2in.   beam,   12,950 

.  tons ;  "  Lucania,"  601ft.  length,  66ft.  2in.  beam,  12,062 
tons.  Those  are  sister  ships,  and  just  under  13,000 
tons.  Then  we  come  to  the  "Minneapolis"  and  the 
"Minnehaha,"  both  of  which  are  regular  traders  to 
Tilbury,  and  are  constantly  in  and  out.  They  are 
sister  ships,  the  former  600ft.  7in.  length,  65ft.  Sin. 
beam,  13,401  tons ;  and  the  latter  600ft.  length,  65ft. 
beam,  and  13,401  tons.  Then  there  are  two  foreign 
ships  over  600ft  in  length  and  65ft.  beam :  the 
"  Deutschland,"  662ft.  7in.  length,  67ft.  beam,  16,500 
tons  ;  and  the  "  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse,"  626ft.  7in. 
lenfifth.  66ft.  beam,  and  14,340  tons.  The  "Kaiser 
Wilhelm  der  Grosse"  has  been  in  the  Tilbury  Dry 
Dock.  Thus  there  are  only  seven  ships  out  of  the 
total  number  of  120  above  referred  to  which  are  over 
600ft.  long  and  66ft.  beam.  All  these  could  enter 
Tilbury  Dock,  and  the  "Minneapolis"  and  the 
"Minnehaha"  regularly  use  that  dock.  The  Albert 
Dock  can  take  ships  up  to,  say,  536ft.  long.  Only  18 
English  and  0  foreign  ships  out  of  the  above  120  are 
over  536ft.  in  length.  Of  these  seven  shios  which 
are  over  600ft.  long,  of  course  the  "Oceanic," 
the  "Campania"  and  the  "Lucania"  are 
regular  traders  to  Liverpool,  and  the  "  Deutschland  "  and 
the  "Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse"  are  regular  traders 
to  Hamburg,  but  there  the  fact  remains,  that  at  the 
present  moment,  so  far  as  Tilbury  is  concerned,  at  high 
springs  and  high  neajra  any  ahip  afloat  can  enter  that 
dock  ;  and.  in  the  case  of  the  Albert  Dock,  there  are  only 
27  ships  afloat  that  cannot  enter  at  high  springs  or  high 
neaps.  I  wish  to  lay  great  stress  upon  these  statements 
that  I  have  put  in  now  as  to  these  docks,  because  I  think 
it  shows  conclusively  that  the  docks  of  London  have  not 
See  9412  fallen  behind  the  times,  as  many  would  say,  and  at  the 
present  moment  we  are  able  to  accommodate,  and  we  do 
accommodate,  all  the  shipping  that  comes.  Ko  ship 
can  say :  "  I  cannot  go  to  London  because  I  cannot  dock 
there." 

648.  (Chairman.)  Then  there  are  other  causes,  I  sup- 
pose, which  prevent  them  coming  here  ? — ^I  do  not  know 
of  any. 

649.  There  are  not  the  same  class  of  vessels,  one  has 
heard  stated  publicly,  coming  into  London  that  used  to 
come? — Surely  you  have  it  in  the  instances  of  the  five 
ships  trading  with  this  country  which  are  over  600  ft 
long  :  two  of  them  are  regular  customers  of  London,  and 
<tiie  other  three  have  their  fixed  destinations,  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

650.  There  is  not  only  the  question  of  water.  There 
are  other  questions,  possibly,  whidh  we  will  deal  with 
hereafter? — ^What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that,  bo  far  as 
the  docks  are  concerned,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
any  steamer  afloat  coming  to  the  Port  of  London. 

651.  (Sir  7?o!icr<  CHfFen.)  Could  you  accommodate  many 
more  steamers  at  Albert  Dock  than  at  Tilbury  Dock  7 — 


Yes ;  we  have  more  bertha  there ;  at  Tilbury  some  16  or 
18,  and  at  Albert  Dock  we  have  aft)Ouit  30. 

652.  And  is  the  business  growing  so  that  you  may 
require  to  give  more  accommodation  ahortly? — Un- 
doubtedly, and  before  I  have  finished  my  evidence,  I 
hope  to  put  some  proposals  before  you. 

653.  (Sir  Bohert  Gift  en.)  With  regard  to  the  figures  you 
have  quoted  from  your  statement  as  to  ships  coming  into 
particular  docks,  I  supi>oso  the  figures  come  really  from, 
the  Customs  authorities? — ^You  will  find  it  headed 
"  Compiled  from  the  Records  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs 
and  the  Beoords  kept  by  the  Joint  Committee."  Then  I 
have  a  "  Statement  giving  particulars  of  the  trade  carried 
on,  the  accommodation  provided,  and  the  governing 
bodies  at  the  porta  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  also 
showing  the  return  on  capital  invested  in  dock  and  har- 
bour accommodation  at  some  of  such  ports."  I  will 
hand  that  statement  in.  (Z'Ae  witness  handed  in  stater 
ment.  See  AppencliXy  2nd  day.  No.  10.)  I  think  it  is 
not  contentious  at  all.  It  is  only  so  far  contentious 
that  we  have  endeavoured  to  correct  some  errors  made 
in  a  statement  prepared  by  the  London  County  Council. 

654.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  Then  it  is  contentious :  it  must  be? — 
It  is  to  a  certain  extent,  but  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
it  is  not  contentious,  because  this  is  all  extracted  from 
public  records.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  against 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil, but  they  are  new  to  the  work,  and  I  think  they  have 

made  certain  errors  in  that  way.  See  3348L 

655.  (Chairman.)  Where  does  that  come  in? — May  I 
read  the  fiist  three  pages  ?  I  think  that  will  explain  the 
whole  thing. 

656.  Very  well  ? — "  The  fir»t  portion  of  the  accompany- 
ing return  is  based  on  information  furnished  in  most 
cases  by  the  Port  authorities.  In  cases  where  no  reply 
has  been  sent  to  the  inquiry,  "Lloyd's  Kegister  of 
Shipping "  and  the  "  Shipping  World  Year  Book,"  and 
other  sources  of  information,  have  been  consulted. 
Though  the  various  authorities  do  not  always  agree,  the 
return  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  generally  reliable." 

657.  We  could  not  take  this  as  evidence?  It  is  only 
furnished  by  the  Port  authorities.  We  6*hould  have  to 
get  the  evidence  fra;n  the  Port  authorities  ? — Might  I  not 
lead  it? 

658.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  It  would  never  do  to  take  it  in  that 
way? — ^Is  the  report  of  the  County  Coucil  evidence? 

659.  (Chairman.)  That  has  not  yet  come  before  ui 
officially  ? — ^Then  may  I  just  put  this  in,  not  as  evidence, 
but  as  information? 

660.  It  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  ? — Then  I  will  not 
read  it  at  all,  but  I  think  you  will  find  a  good  deal  of  in- 
formation in  •  it. 

661.  Of  course  it  is  on  the  same  ground  as  that  of  the 
County  Council,  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  information  to  be  tested  ? — May  I  venture  to  assure 
3^ou  that  we  do  not  put  this  in  with  any  idea  of  trying  to 
run  our  heads  against  the  County  Council  at  all,  but  our 
object  throuia^hout  has  been  •with  regeid  to  any  informa- 
tion that  we  have  at  our  di&posal  to  place  it  fully  at  yours. 

662.  It  is  not  evidence  at  all? — ^Then  I  propose  to  go 
to  the  next  portion  of  my  atatement. 

663.  (Mr.  EUis.)  That  will  begin  your  case? — 1  shall 
now  begin  my  case,  having  cleared  off  all  the  historical 
and  statistical  portion  of  it. 

(Chairman.)  We  should  like  to  discuss  privately  how 
we  are  to  commence  on  Tuesday,  because  we  are  now 
coming  to  a  matter  which  requires  some  consideration. 
It  is  not  a  question  as  to  how  we  are  to  receive  the 
evidence,  but  the  question  is  in  what  order  we  shall 
receive  it. 


(The  Commissioners  retired  and  ddiberaied.) 

(Chairman.)  The  Commissioners  have  considered 
whether  they  should  continue  your  evidence  at  the 
present  time  or  not,  and  they  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  desire  to  hear  your  engineer  as  to  the 
physical  state  of  the  docks  before  they  enter  into  ques- 
tions which  may  have  to  be  gone  into  at  considerable 
length,  and  with  which  they  may  have  to  deal  later  on. 
We  shall  therefore  be  prepared  on  Tuesday  to  take  the 
evidence  of  your  engineer,  and  also  to  hear  repre- 
sentatives from  the  other  dock  companies,  the  Millwall 
Dock  Company  and  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock 
Company.  We  want  to  deal  with  the  physical 
facts  before  we  go  into  questions  of  future  policy 
as  to  the  raising  of  rates  and  so  forth.  We 
reserve     to     ourselves     to    decide    mheo.    we     will 


See  277. 
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go  into  these  questions,  whicH  you  will  have  to  deal 
with  later  on.  We  want  to  deal  with  the  main  physical 
facts  of  the  different  bodies  connected  with  the  Port  of 
London  before  we  go  into  any  extensions  or  future 
plans. 


{The  Witness.)  Then  I  understand  that  on  Tuesday 
you  would  like  our  engineer,  Mr.  Baggallay,  to  attend 

{Chairman,)  Yes,   he  will  then  attend  to  give  us  full      Kecalled 
evidence  on  the  points  I  have  mentioned.  gggQ 


(Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next, November  13th,  at  12  o'clock.) 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON. 


THIBD    DAY. 


lueiiday,  l^tli  Notemhei\  1900. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon,  The  Earl  Eoerton  of  Tatton  {Chaii-iuan). 


The  Kight  Hon.  Lord  Eevelstokb. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen,  k.c.&.  ll.d. 

Sir  John  Wolfe  Wolfe-Barry,  k.c.b.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s. 


Rear- Admiral  Sir  John  Hext,  k.c  i.e. 
John  Kdwajcd  Ellis,  Esq.,  m.f. 


Cecil  Owen,  Esq.,  Seaetaiy, 


{Chairman,)  I  insh  to  make  a  statement  to  the  parties 
who  are  appearing  before  the  Royal  Commission,  to  this 
effect  The  Royal  Commission  are  desirous  of  hearing 
independent  and  official  witnesses  from  public  bodies  and 
others  interested  in  the  trade  and  the  Port  of  London, 
and  of  considering  any  proposab  for  improving  the  docks 
or  deepening  the  wsiterway  of  the  Thames,  before  hear- 
ing any  evioence  as  to  the  means  <by  which  funds  could 


be  raised  and  administered  for  those  purposes;  and 
they  will  undertake  to  give  to  all  parties  affected  by  any 
new  proposals  involving  the  alteration  of  dues,  tolls,  or 
other  charges,  fiiH  <^>portunity  of  being  heard  either  by 
counsel  or  otherwise,  as  the  Commission  shall  determine, 
and  to  subject  the  supporters  of  any  such  schemes  to 
cross-examination. 


Mt,  Geobob  Lisle  Rtdeb,  c.b.,  called  and  examined. 


752. 


664.  {Chairman,)  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Customs  I — ^Tes. 

666.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  connected 
with  the  Board  of  Customs?— For  only  one  year  and 
about  nine  months. 

666.  As  Chairman? — ^I  was  new  to  the  Department 
when  I  was  made  Chairman. 

667.  Had  you  any  opportunity  of  considering  the  ques- 
tions affecting  this  Royid  Commission  tbefore  your  con- 
nection with  the  Board  of  Customs? — ^The  Board  have 
given  their  best  consideration  to  the  matters  referred  to 
the  Royal  Commission. 

668.  But  I  ask  you  whether  you  personally,  before 
your  connection  (with  tlie  Board  of  Customs,  had  given 
any  attention  to  these  subjects  ? — In  no  way. 

669.  Now  will  you  go  on  to  the  next  question  ?  Wliat 
is  the  opinion  of  your  Board? — ^May  I  follow  the  state- 
ment of  proposed  evidence  that  I  have  submitted  ? 

670.  Yes  ? — ^TOe  Commissioners  invite  the  Department 
to  make  any  suggestions  that  may  occur  to  them  with 
regard  to  the  wdl-ibeing  of  the  Port  of  London  aa  a 
whole,  and  especis^y  the  remedying  of  the  disadvantages 
arising  from  the  shallowness  of  the  river  and  the  distance 
of  the  Port  from  tlie  sea.  I  there  reftr  to  Questions 
443  and  444  of  the  second  day's  evidence.  The  only  part 
of  Her  Majesty's  reference  to  the  Commissioners  that 
directly  touches  the  Customs  is  "  the  arrangements  for 
warehousing  dutiable  goods,"  and  this  Department  could 
not  pretend  to  speak  with  any  sort  of  authority  upon 
the  commercial  administration  of  the  Port  and  water- 
ways, and  the  adequacy  of,  and  system  of  ohargo  for, 
the  accommodation  for  vessels  and  their  cargoes.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  undeniaible  that  the  scattering  of  wharves 
and  warehouses  over  many  miles  of  river,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  unloading  vessels  into  lighters  which  cany  goods 
of  a  duty  value  of  many  hundred  pounds  at  a  time,  by 
night  anol  day,  to  otherwise  inaccessible  landing  places, 
cause  much  trouble  and  expense  to  tlie  Customs,  and  risk 
to  the  Revenue.      From  a  departmental  point  of  view 


therefore  measures  that  would  mitigate  these  inconve-    m    r  ] 
niences  ooudd  not  be  ofahearwiee  than  acceptable.      Our   Ryder  cjL 

posstion,    however,    is   necessarily    one    <rf    neutrality.       ^ L 

The       dock      oompanies,       Idghltermen,       and    wbazf-  13  ^^y,  WX^. 
ingers      may      in      certain      reSrpeots      have      aata-  ' 

gonis^  in/teresibs,  but  the  Ousitoms  are  the  friendts 
and  well-wishers  of  all  ithiose  bodies,  and  could  not 
properly  spuggest  steps  which  migiht  ftivour  one  at 
the  expense  of  the  others.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  whilst  this  department  takes  a 
warm  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  prosperity  of 
that  great  city  in  which  its  headquarters  are  situated, 
for  which  so  many  of  its  members  have  a  life-long 
attachment,  and  which  is  united  to  it  by  ancient  tra- 
ditions of  friendship,  it  necessarily  regards  the  fluc- 
tuations of  commerce  from  the  broad  stand^int  of 
national  welfare  rather  than  of  the  interests  of  sec- 
tions of  the  coinmunity,  or  of  the  inhabitants  of  par^ 
ticular  towns  or  quarters  of  towns.  It  is  not  for  this 
department  to  attempt  to  direct  the  course  of  trade. 
We  follow  trade  wherever  it  goes,  in  obedience  to  the 
two  principles  that  govern  our  action  in  all  cases,  viz., 
the  security  of  the  revenue  and  the  uonrenience  of  the 
merchant.  We  would  request  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  to  the  fact  that  a  decrease  of  imports 
and  exports  by  the  River  Thames  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  decrease  in  the  commerce  of  London.  The  use 
of  steamers,  the  larger  size  of  ships,  and  the  extension 
of  railway  communication  have  not  merely  caused  the 
docks  and  quays  of  the  capital  to  move  nearer  to  the 
sea,  so  that  the  practical  (as  distinct  from  the  legal) 
Port  of  London  may  now  be  said  to  stretch  from  London 
Bridge  to  Queenborough.  The  further  effect  has  been 
that  London,  so  to  speak,  stretches  her  feelers  out  to 
various  ports  on  the  east  and  south  coasts,  and  draws 
through  them  much  of  the  commerce  that  used  to  come 
by  the  Thames.  To  judge  properly  of  the  decrease  or 
increase  of  London  trade,  we  must  include  in  our  sur- 
vey such  ports  as  Dover,  Folkestone,  Harwich,  New- 
haven,  and  Southampton.  Perhaps  the  Commissioners 
will  permit  us  to  give  a  few  figures  in  illustration  of 
our  meaning :  — > 
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ROTAL  GOMMISSION  ON  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON: 


Mr,  a.  L. 
MydeTy  C.B. 

13  Nov.  1900. 


8«e  753-770. 


Imports. 


London. 

Dover. 

Folkestone. 

Harwich. 

1 

1 

Newhaven. 

( 

Southampton. 

Valae 

in 
thooB. 

Per 
cent. 

Value 

in 
thouB. 

Per 

cent. 

Value 

in 
thous. 

Per 
cent. 

Value 
1       in 
thouB. 

1 

Per 
cent. 

1 

i  Value 
in 
thouB. 

1 

Per 
cent. 

Value 

in 
thouB. 

Per 

cent. 

1873   -      - 
1883    -      • 
1893    -      - 
1899    *      - 

£ 
127,561 

145,139 

141,560 

164,105 

34-35 
33-99 
34-97 
33-83 

£ 
4,853 

6,206 

6,531 

8,518 

1-3 
1-4 
1-6 
1-7 

£ 
7,983 

9,514 

11,858 
14,883 

21 
2-2 
2-9 

306 

1 

£ 
3,044 

!    9,786 

16,147 

18,044 

0-8 
2-2 
2-9 
3-7 

£ 
•    6,363 

7,689 

8.716 

i  10,739 

1 

1-7 
1*7 
21 
2-2 

£ 
10,011 

8,425 

10,138 

13,233 

2-6 
1-9 
2-5 
2-7 

Exports  op  British  and  Irish  Produce. 


London. 

Dover. 

Folkestone. 

Harwich. 

Newhaven. 

Southampton. 

Value 

in 
thouB. 

Per 

cent. 

Value 

in 
thous. 

Per 

cent. 

Value 

in 
thouB. 

Per 
cent. 

Value 

in 
thouB. 

Per- 
cent 

Value 

in 
thous. 

Per 

cent. 

Value 

in 
thoufl. 

Per 
cent. 

1873  - 
1883- 
1893  - 
1899  • 

£ 
57,199 

55,229 

42,268 

53,717 

22-41 
23-03 
19-36 
20-30 

£ 
2,443 

1,797 

979 

1,578 

0^ 
0-75 
0-45 
0-60 

£ 
1,990 

1,515 

1,105 

879 

0-78 
0-63 
0-51 
0-33 

£ 
2.799 

3,330 

3,405 

3,651 

1-10 
1-39 
1-56 
1-38 

£ 

477 

2,325 
2,052 
2,361 

0-19 
0-97 
0-94 
0*89 

£ 
11,459 

7,402 

7,780 

8,294 

4-49 
3*09 
3-57 
3-14 

Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise. 


1873 
1883 
1893 
1899 


London. 


Dover. 


Folkestone. 


Value 

in 
thoui'. 


£ 
No  Re 

39,989 

34,395 

34,460 


Per 
cent. 


£ 
cord 

60-92 

58-41 

52-98 


Value 

in 
thous. 


Per 
cent. 


£      <     £ 
No  Record 


1,844 
1,664 
1.388 


2*81 
2-83 
2-13 


Value 

in 
thous. 


£ 
No  Re 

2,527 

587 

762 


Per 
cent. 


£ 
cord 

3*85 

1-00 

I  117 


Harwich. 


Value 

in 
thous. 


£ 
No  Re 

2,338 

1,889 
1,352 


Per 
cent. 


£ 
cord 

3*56 

3-21 

2*08 


Newhaven. 


Value 

in 
thouB. 


£ 
No  Re 

863 

740 

699 


Per 
cent. 


£ 
cord 

1-32 

1-26 

1-08 


Southampton. 


Value 

in 
thous. 


£ 
No  Re 

1,444 

1,147 

2,510 


Per 
cent 


£ 
cord 

12-20 

1-95 

3-86 


United  Percentage  borne  by  the  six  Ports  to  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


See  725-731 
and  763-770. 


Imports. 

r 
1 

Exports 

of  British  and  Irish 
Produce. 

Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Merchandise. 

London. 

5  Ports. 

Total. 

London. 

5  Ports. 

Total. 

London. 

5  Porto. 

Total. 

1873     . 

34-35 

8-5 

42-85 

22-41 

7-62 

29-93 

No  Record. 

1883     - 

33*99 

9-4 

43-39 

23  03 

6-83 

29-86 

60-92 

13*74 

74-66 

1893     - 

34-97 

13-0 

47-97 

19-36 

7-03 

26-39 

58*41 

10-25 

68-66 

1899     - 

33-83 

13-36 

47-19 

20-30 

6-34 

26-64 

52-98 

10-32 

63-30 

Note, — (1)  Groods  transhipped  under  Bond  are  not  included  in  Imports  and  Exports.  Their  amount  for 
1899  was  about  six  and  a-hali  millions. 

(2)  The  decrease  in  British  and  Irish  Exports  from  London  is  accounted  for  by  increases  at  Middlesbrough, 
Hull,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and  Glasgow. 

The  decrease  in  Foreign  and  Colonial  Exports  from  London  is  partly  accounted  for  by  increases  at  Hull 
and  Liverpool. 


The  getneiial  effect  of  theae  figures  is  to  show  that  rela- 
tively to  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  there  has  been 
a  certain  falling  off  in  London.  If  we  turn  to  the 
last  table,  we  find  that  for  London  in  1873— a  year 
2hosen  because  it  was  a  very  prosperous  one — the  pro- 
portion borne  by  the  imports  of  London  to  the  imports 
of  the  United  Eangdom  was  34-35,  and  in  1^9  the  pro- 
portion sank  to  ^'83. 

67?.  {Sir  Boherl  Giffen.)  That  was  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  a  much  larger  trade?— That  is  ao.    It  was  a  very 


much  larger  trade  in  volume.  That  is  a  most  important 
consideration,  and  I  propose  to  give  a  few  figures  to  the 
Commissioners  later  on,  to  prove  what  Sir  Robert 
Giffen  has  said.  If  you  take  the  five  ports  that  I  have 
mentioned — ^the  five  ancillary  ports,  as  I  may  call  them 
— we  find  that  in  1873  their  imports  in  proportion  to 
the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  8-5,  bat  ihietf 
had  risen  to  13-36  in  1899.  Then,  in  the  case  of  Uie 
exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce,  we  find  certainly 
evidence  of  proportional   decrease.     In    London    the 
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figures  are  2241  for  1873,  and  20*30  for  1809,  and  for 
the  five  ports  named  thej  were  7*52  in  1873  and  6*34 
in  1899.  In  the  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial 
merchandise  we  find  that  for  London  in  1883 — 
for  we  oannot  give  the  figures  for  1873— the  per- 
centage wtis  60*92,  which  aank  to  52*98  ain  1899,  and  the 
like  exports'  from  the  five  pocte  show  Again  a  sdnking ; 
13-74  in  1883  falls  to  1032  in  1899.  These  tables  show  more 
or  less  of  stationarineas  or  even  decrease  in  the  Port  of 
London,  but  thev  also  show  how  far  this  has  been  com- 
pensated for  by  growth  of  business  at  what  may  be 
called  her  daughter  ports  or  creeks,  which  draw  goods 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  send  them  to  London 
for  sale  or  warehousing. 

672.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  1  notice  that  in  the  third  column  of 
the  table  the  percentage  of  the  decrease  appears  to 
be  greater  than  the  increaae  in  the  first  two  columns  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  percentage  of  decrease  of  expovts 
of  foreign  and  colonial  merchasiddse  appears  to  be 
g^reater  than  tho  increase  in  the  unponte  am  exports? — 
That  is  true. 
See  ^73.  Could   you    give    us — perhapsf  not  offhand— the 

11563.  rdslion  that  the  total  of  the  exporta  of  foreign  and 
colonial  merchandise  bears  to  the  imports  and  exports. 
Do  you  see  my  point? — Yes.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
give  you  that  at  once,  but  we  will  do  our  best  to 
furnish   it. 

674.  That  bears  upon  your  phrase,  "  less  of  stationari- 
ness  or  even  decrease,"  does  it  not? — ^Yes,  it  does. 
What  I  should  like  to  do  now  is  to  say  a  few  words 

upon  the  podnt  raised  by  Sir  Biobert  Giffen,  and  per- 
haps I  may  be  allowed  to  read  wha»t-  has  been  given 
to  me  by  a  great  authority  upon  the  subject,  my  fellow 
Commissioner,   Mr.   Pittar. 

675.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  put  thai  in  ae  a  document 
from  the  Board,  because  we  do  not  allow  8eoond->hand 
evidence  ? — He  is  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  you  may 
accept  what  he  writes  as  the  evidence  of  the  Board. 

676.  You  put  it  in  as  from  the  Board? — Yea.  I  will 
read  it  then. 

*^  A  good  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  fall- 
ing off  in  the  oversea  trade  of  London.  lb  is,  however, 
diSicuibt  to  see  how  such  a  proposition  can  be  sus- 
tained by  figures.  If  du-e  allowance  be  made  for 
the  great  fall  in  the  prices  of  commodities  since  1873 
(a  cause  which  of  course  results  in  concealing  or  mask- 
ing the  greater  quantities  of  merchandise  represented 
by  the  totals  in  the  trade  returns  in  the  years  of  low 
prices^  it  will  be  evident  that  there  has  in  fact  been 
no  falling  off,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  enormous  m- 
crease  in  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Port  of 
London.  In  support  of  this  statement  the  following 
arguments  may  be  cited :  Mr.  Sauerbecks  index  number 
of  prices  since  1877  (which  year  is  chosen  as  presenting 
no  specially  abnormal  features)  has  fallen  from  94  to  68, 
or  27*6  per  cent.  Boughly  speaking,  we  may  say  that 
£68  represented  as  much  merchandise  in  1899  as  £94 
represented  in  1877.  Therefore,  while  die  declared 
vflklue  of  the  oversea  trade  of  London  in  1899  was  in 
excess  of  252  millions,  as  against  nearly  226  millions  in 
1877-^8n  increase  of  only  26  millions  an  22  years — 
yet  if  we  oonsid'er  that  the  volume  of  goods  repre- 
sented by  the  1899  figures  amounts  to  something  like 
348  millions  if  expressed  according  to  the  prices  that 

Prevailed  in  1877,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  i^ere  has  really 
ecn  a  most  significant  increase  of  commerce  in  the 
22  ]roars.  Of  course  the  Boyal  Commission  is  very 
well  awarb  of  the  necessrtv  of  taking  the  idteration  of 
price  into  acoounit.  But  the  general  public  and  mer- 
chants, when  consulting  the  returns,  very  commonly 
oopapare  the  absolute  figures  of  the  declared  values  in 
different  years  as  if  they  really  represented  the  differ- 
ence in  the  business  done.  The  tonnage  figures  of  the 
Port  afford  corroboration  of  the  view  ^that  there  has 
been  a  vast  increase  of  trade.  Comparing  for  the  same 
two  J  ears,  the  tonnage  of  ships  (with  cargo)  which  en- 
terea  inwards  and  cleared  outwards  from  London,   770 


1877. 


Entered 


Cleared 


Tons. 
5,583.792 


1899. 


Increase 
per  cent, 
in  1899. 


Tons. 
9,244,593 


65-2 


3,138,799     6,042,050         925 


4238. 


Also  it  may  be  noted  that  the  average  tonnage  of      m    n   r 
importing  vessels  rose  from  472  tons  in  1877  to  850     ff^x  ^'  ^' 
tons  in  1899.     This  increase  in  the  size  of  ships  is,  of    -«y»^-»- 
course,  really  one  of  the  great  di&culties  with  which  ^3  j^ov.  1900. 
the  Port  of  London  has  to  contend.    The  warehouses      _ 
are  for  the  most  part  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river, 
whilst  the  large  modern  vessels  cannot  come  up  higher 
than  the  Victoria   and  Albert  Doi.'ks,   and  the   very 
largest   cannot   find   dock    accommodation   nearer    to 
the   city  than   Tilbury.     The   London   of   the   future 
may  possibly  provide  quay  and  warehouse  accommo- 
dation   along    the   banks   of   the   river    for    steamei-s 
of   groat    size,    but,    in   view   of   the   keen    oompeti- 
tion  of     other   ports,    home    and   foit^ign,    there     may 
probably  be,  for  many  years  to  come,  some  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  the  cargoes  of  first-class  vessels  dis- 
charging at  a  distance  from  the  exchanges,  the  markets, 
and  the  existing  warehouses." 

Wherever  London  finds  it  convenient  to  transact 
her  import  and  export  trade  the  Customs  plants  its 
officers;  and  approves  the  requisite  quays  and  ware- 
houses ;  and  it  is  not  for  this  Department  to  suggest  that 
there  should  be  any  interference  with  the  outlets  and 
inlets  which  commerce  is  finding  by  a  natural  process  for 
itself.  Perhaps,  however,  the  Commissioners  will  object 
that  their  concern  is  not  with  the  tr^e  of  the  Metropolis, 
as  a  whole,  but  with  that  of  the  Port  of  London  ex- 
clusively, and  that  they  want  to  know  whether  the 
Customs  can  suggest  some  concession  that  will  benefit 
that  port  by  compensating  for  its  peculiar  disadvan- 
tages. To  such  a  question  we  regret  to  reply  chat,  in 
our  opinion,  it  would  be  of  most  doubtful  expedience 
to  make  any  concession,  in  the  matter  of  Customs 
arrangements,  to  the  Port  of  London  which  we  were 
not  prepared  to  extend  to  other  ports.  The  trend  of 
modem  policy  has  been  in  favour  of  uniform  practice 
in  London  and  the  outports,  and  many  differences 
of  old  standing  have  been  removed.  NeverthelesB, 
there  is  one  matter  in  which  we  think  that,  subject 
to  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury,  some  concession  might 
perhaps  be  made  in  London,  and  in  all  other  ports 
where  it  seemed  to  be  required,  and  that  is  the  number 
of  hours  in  a  day  during  which  Customs  officers  attend 
for  the  bringing  to  account  of  dutiable  goods,  whether 
on  prime  entry  or  for  warehousing,  without  charge  to 
the  merchant.  In  former  days,  when  all  Customs 
officers  were  paid  by  fees  for  the  services  that  they 
actually  rendered  to  merchants,  and  had  no  salaries, 
limitation  of  hours  was  of  little  consequence.  The 
officers  attended  when  wanted,  like  medical  men.  But 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  our  bonded 
warehousing  system  began  to  assume  large  dimensions, 
the  officers  were  placed  on  salaries,  with  definite  pros- 
pect of  pension,  and  great  jealousy  was  shown  of 
supplementary  earnings  from  merchants.  I  mean 
jealousy  on  behalf  of  the  merchants  and  the  Customs 
both.  An  inevitable  result  of  this  important  and 
beneficial  change,  for  both  sides,  was  the  fixing  of 
hours,  service  during  which  was  to  be  held  to  be 
covered  by  the  salary.  And  these  hours  were 
fixed  accordingly  under  statutory  powers,  either 
by  Treasury  warriwnt,  or  Board's  order,  at  8  to  6 
hours  a  day,  when  the  day  was  the  unit,  or 
48  hours  a  week  when  the  week  was  the  unit. 
By  Section  7  of  the  Customs  Consolidation  Act, 
1876,  the  Treasury  can  appoint  the  hours  of  general  at- 
tendance of  the  Commissioners  and  officers  of  Customs 
and  other  persons  in  the  Customs  service  ;  and  the  Board 
can  appoint  the  times  during  such  hours  at  which  any 
particular  parts  of  the  duties  of  any  such  officers  and 
other  persons  shall  be  performed.  And  by  Section  9  of 
the  Customs  and  Inland  Kevenue  Act,  1881.  it  is  enacted 
that  with  the  exception  of  diamonds,  bullion,  lobsters, 
and  fresh  fish  of  British  taking,  in  British  ships,  no  goods 
may  be  landed  on  Sundays  or  holidays,  except  by  spectal 
pennission  of  the  Board,  nor  on  other  days  between  any 
hours  than  trom  b  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  from  1st  March  to  Slst 
October,  and  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year— or  between  such  other  hours  as  the  Board 
may  appoint.  The  above  mentioned  hours  were  the 
same  as  had  been  prescribed  by  the  Treasury  and  Board 
for  warehousing  hours  ;  and  it  was  not  found  necessary 
to  make  any  definite  and  permanent  difference  between 
landing  and  warehousing  hours  until  1891.  In  that  year 
the  Go^lien  minute,  issued  by  General  Order  24-91, 
fixed  the  hours  for  landing  free  goods  without  charge 
by  the  Customs  at  from  A  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  These  hours 
were  made  universal  in  1894.  But  subject  to  a  few  tra- 
ditional local  differences,  warehousing  hours  are  still 
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hfT  a  L      those  named  in  the  Act  of  1881  as  those  for  landing.    At- 

Ryd^'c  B.    tendance  outside  the  above  hours  must  be  paid  for  by  the 

^  _ '       merchants  who  ask  for  it     In  considering  the  expedience 

13  Nov.  1900.  of  any  prolongation  of    free     hours     of    attendance  of 

Customs  officers    we   must  rememiber  (1)  thlat  habiUwI 

attendance  for  over  eight  hours'  work  a  day  implies  an 
increase  of  staff,  because  it  can  only  be  provided  for  -by 
an  overlapping  arrangement,  under  which  part  of  the  staff 
come  aaid  leave  earlv,  and  the  rei^t  com«  and  leave  late  ; 
(2)  that  prolongation  without  charge  releases  the  mer- 
chant and  wharfinger  from  the   valuable  check   agajnst 
needless  or  wanton  demands  for  extra  attendance,  that 
is  afforded  by  having  to  pay  for  it;  (3)  that  tihe  boon 
mav  prove  in  reality  to  be  of  little  value  to  the  merchant 
though  costlv  to  the  Exchequer,  because  the  Custom* 
charce  for  ektra  attendance  is  small  compared  with  the 
other  charges  entailed  on  him  for  b^bour  by  prolonged 
hours.     If  he  wishes  to  land  goods  at  midnight  for  sohd 
reaeons,  the  Customs  charge  will  never  stand  injii&way. 
May  I  now,  mv  Lord,  interpolate  another  part  of  Mr. 
Pittar's  memorindum  which  the  Board  entirely  adopt. 
I  th£nk  he  gives  what  I  may  call  a  fourth  consideration 
that  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  if  we  consider  any 
prolongation  of  hours.    "  It  is  probable  that  the  effect  of 
Customs  supervision  and  Customs  regulation  upon  the 
trade  of  London   Ivis  been  unconsciously  exaggerated 
In  reality  the  sphere  within  which  the  necessary  tisMl 
restraints  are  felt  is  extremely  Umited  in  comparison  with 
the  magnitude  of  that  tode.     The  f oHlowing  is— in  round 
figures— a  statement  of  the  foreign  trade  of  London  m 
1899:—  ^ 


See  696. 


Value  of  Imports 


» 


»» 


British  and  Irish  Exports    - 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Export** 

Total  Exports     - 


164,100,000 

53,700,000 
34,500,000 

88,200,000 


Total  Value  of  Foreign\    262,300,000 
Trade  of  London  -        -  j     ^___^ 


Of  the  London  total  of  252^  millions,  only  about  24*  m  1- 
Hons  represent  dutiable  goods.  The  remaining  228  md- 
lions  are  free  from  Customs  control  after  the  very  slight 
and  partial  examination  which  constitutes  the  Customs 
clearaiice  of  free  goods  up.  n  '^^Vor^i^on,  U  is  impor- 
tant,  therefore,  that  il  should  be  understood  that  oyer 
90  per  cent,  of  the  London  fore'gn  trade  suffers  no  im- 
pediment from  the  existence  of  a  Customs  barner  in 
file  Thames,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  neceesaxy  to  secure 
the  consent  of  the  Customs  Department  to  the  discharge 
of  vessels  after  6  p.m.,  so  that  an  officer,  or  officers,  of 
Customs  may  be  present.  In  the  discharge  of  its  respon- 
sibilities as  guardian  of  the  Revonue,  the  Board  of  Liis- 
tama  are,  of  oourae,  bound  to  retain  thus  much  of  control. 
If,  however,  the  Royal  Commissioners  are  convinced  that 
some  concession  in  this  direction  is  desirable,  and  the 
Treasury  were  disposed  to  sanction  it,  we  think  the 
most  useful  form  it  could  take  would  be  an  extension  of 
tihe  Customs  warc^aousing  hours  from  4  p.m.  to  either  5  or 
6  p.m.  If  the  extension  were  to  be  to  6  p.m..  perhaps 
the  opening  might  be  deferred  until  9  a.m.  The  hour 
from  8  to  9  a.m.  is  often  one  of  very  little  business.  As 
»n  index  to  the  value  that  an  extra  two  hours  in  the  after- 
noon would  be  to  the  Port  of  London  we  give  the  pay- 
ments made  bv  merchants  for  attendance  from  4  to  6 
p.m.  in  bonded  warehouses  in  London  during  the  year 
ended  30th  September,  1900. 

£    8.    d. 

In  Tobacco  Factories 276  16    3 

In  Bottling  Wavehouses  or  Compartments       217  15    6 

In  all  other  WarehouRes    -        -        -        -    2,481     7    9 

£2,975  19    6 


The  sum  paid  for  extra  attendance  »t  aU  other  hours,  dm:- 
ma  the  same  period,  in  London,  was  £1,721  2s.  8d.  The 
cOTt  of  extending  the  concession  to  the  outports  may  be 
estimated  at  about  £1,500.  It  muet  not  be  supposed  that 
we  commit  ourselves  to  definitely  recommending  such  a 
concession.  We  simply  sugRCst  it  as  one  that  Her 
Majesty's  Gk)vemment  might  be  prepared  to  take  into 
eoniideration  if  the  Commissionew  were  to  recommwid  it. 

677.  {Chairman.)  Is  that  the  whole  of  your  evidence? 
—Yes,  that  is  the  whole  of  my  evidence. 

678.  Does  not  the  competition  of  other  ports— especially 


foreign  i)orts — render  despatch  more  necessary  than  it 
was  ten  years  ago? — I  should  think  that  is  the  case. 

679.  And  do  you  find  that  more  extra  hours  are  paid 
for  by  shipowners  than  were  paid  for  ten  years  ago  ? — 
I  understand  that  they  pay  less  than  they  used  to  pay. 

680.  Less  in  amount?— Yes;  that  they  pay  less  for 
extra  attendance ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  speak  with 
quite  certainty. 

681.  About  ten  years  ago  the  Goschen  minute  fixed  the 
hours  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  ? — ^Yee,  that  was  so  for  the 
landing. 

682.  In  some  of  the  docks  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
hours  of  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  govern  the  whole  of  the  work 
in  the  docks  ?— So  far  as  regards  dutiable  goodfl. 

683.  When  the  Royal  Commission  visited  t^e  docks  in. 
July  they  found  that  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  there 
was  a  suspension  of  work  ? — ^That  would  be  ao  for  tobacco 
and  apirits. 

684.  There  appeared  to  be  a  general  suspendon  of 
work  ? — ^Yes. 

685.  Do  not  those  hours  govern  other  goods  as  well  ? — 
I  should  have  thought  they  need  not  do  so. 

686.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  appeared  to  do  eo  1 — 
They  are  prescribed  for  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
trade  of  London — ^the  dutiable  part. 

687.  It  might  be  quite  possible  that  the  dutiable  part 
affected  the  other  part  as  well? — ^It  is  possible,  but  I 
sliould  have  thought  that  need  not  be. 

688.  Then  the  concession  which  you  suggeat  would  not 
be  a  very  expensive  one  for  the  Treasury? — ^It  would  be 
several  thousands  a  year.  I  do  not  think  the  Treasury 
would  think  lightly  of  anythdng  like  £4,500  a  year. 

689.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  tliat  for  some  reason  or  other 
London  has  tlie  reputation  of  being  a  dear  port,  and 
would  not  that  be  one  of  the  elements  in  decreasing  the 
charges  which  shipowners  have  to  pay  in  bringing  goods 
to,  and  dealing  with  them  in,  the  Port  of  London  ? — ^That 
certainly  would  be  a  reason,  but  I  doubt  whether  the 
Board  and  the  Treasury  wouid  think  it  right  to  make 
any  concessions  specially  to  London. 

690.  I  can  quite  understand  that  it  might  be  just  the 
same  at  Liverpool  or  Manchester  or  Southampton,  and 
other  porta? — Exactly. 

691.  You  say  iihe  other  ports  would  not  matter  so  much, 
because  there  are  not  so  many  dutiable  goods.     We  were 
told  before  that  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  duti- 
able goods  came  to  London  than  to  tne  majority  of  See406-9. 
the  other  ports  ? — ^Yes,  and  that  is  evidenced  by  the  very 

much  larger  payments  for  extra  attendance  in  London. 

692.  Naturally  for  the  same  reason? — ^Yes. 

693.  Therefore  the  concession  in  other  ports  would  not 
be  a  very  large  pecuniary  concession? — ^About  half  aa 
much  as  it  would  be  in  Tiondon. 

694.  Over  the  whole  of  the  ports  of  England? — ^Yea. 
Ci93.  lliat  is  a  very  sniali  proportion,  of  course? — ^Yea. 

696.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Do  the  figures  that  you 

gave  in  your  evidence  include  all  the  payments  made,  See  676> 
whether  for  dutialble  goods  or  in  respect  of  free  goods  i— 
There  would  be  no  diarges  in  respect  of  free  goods  for 
tliose  hour^  between  4  and  6. 

697.  But  suppose  a  ship  comes  in  with  free  goods  and 
desires  to  continue  unloadSng  for  part  of  the  ni^t  or  the 
whole  of  the  night,  would  not  she  have  to  pay  for  a 
Customs  official? — Certainly,  she  would  have  to  pay  for 
the  attendance  of  the  Customs  officials. 

698.  Then  what  I  mean  is  this :  Are  there  any  payments 
made  in  respect  of  such  service  as  that  in  respect  of  free 
goods  w^ich  are  not  included  in  the  figures  you  gaive? 
— Certainly,  only  .t<hose  payments  would  not  be  in  reject 
of  the  hours  from  4  to  6 ;  they  are  £ree  hours. 

699.  Then  what  pavments  are  made  for  extra  houiis  in 
the  Port  of  London  ?T  Taking  the  whole  trade  ofLondon, 
what  extra  payment^  are  made  for  Customs  aupervision, 
whether  on  free  goods  or  dutiable  goods  or  mixed  caigoes  ? 
— ^I  am  afraid  I  have  not  got  that. 

700.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  preparing  a  retom 
of  that  sort  ?^A<11  that  I  have  is  a  statement  of  the  over- 
time  paid  by  merchants  for  tlie  attendance  of  offioen  in 
bonded  warehouses.  That,  however,  ia  confined  to 
dutiable  goods.  I  have  not  got  the  information  as  regards 
free  goods,  but  certainly  it  could  be  ob-tained. 
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701.  I  think  we  shouid  like  to  have  that- 


(Chairman,)  You  mean  in  cases  where  there  are  mixed 
cargoes  of  free  and  dutiable  goods? 

702.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Yes.  There  are  three 
cases  of  payments  for  extra  hours  ;  there  are  those  that 
you  have  given  us  ahready  in  connection  with  dutiable 
goods  into  warehouses  ;  then  I  think  the  Oommission 
would  like  to  have  all  the  payments  that  are  made  for 
extra  hours  attendance  of  Customs  officers  for  the  dis- 
charge of  ships  with  free  goods  or  the  discharge  of  ships 
with  mixed  cargoes.  We  should  like  to  know  all  1^ 
money  that  ie  paid  for  overtime  to  the  Customs  in  con- 
nection with  the  trade  of  London  ? — ^We  certainly  can  give 
the  information  ;  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  time  in  col- 
lecting it.  I  may  say  that  speaking  roughly  the  total 
payments  by  merchants  for  overtime  attendance  for  the 
United  Elingdom  is  a  Httle  under  £30.000  a  year.  We 
show  that  at  the  foot  of  our  estimates  every  year. 

See  11563.  703.  Then  perhaps  the  return  would  show  that  as  w^ell. 
If  you  give  a  return  for  London  you  might  also  include 
the  outposts  as  well? — Certainly.  It  will  take  some 
little  time,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  it. 

704.  What  I  think  we  should  like  to  know  would  be  the 
burden,  such  as  it  is,  upon  the  trade  of  London  in  respect 
of  all  overtime  paid  to  the  Customs 

(Mr.  JSllis.)  And  all  the  elements  of  the  burden. 

(Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  And  possibly  if  you  could 
dissever  it  into  the  elements  it  would  be  better — ^as  to 
whether  they  were  on  wholly  free  cargoes  or  mixed  goods 
or  goods  which  were  wholly  dutiable. 

705.  (Chairma/n.)  That  bears  on  the  question  I  asked 
just  now — ^whether  free  goods  are  delayed  in  their  work 
by  the  possibility  of  having  extra  charges  to  pay  for  the 
attendance  of  the  Customs  officers  to  other  parts  of  the 
cargo  which  may  consist  of  dutiable  goods? — I  was  not 
aware  of  it,  and  I  think  if  it  is  the  case  we  ought  to  try 
to  remedy  it. 

706.  I  want  to  know  tlie  reason  why  the  Oommission 
found  in  July — in  the  middle  of  the  summer — that  a 
great  deal  of  the  work  was  ceaaing  at  4  o'clock.  I  think 
that  is  what  we  found,  and  I  want  to  know  whether  the 
Customs  are  indirectly  responsible  for  creating  that 
state  of  things? — I  do  not  think  we  wish  that  state  of 
things  at  all.    It  may  be  a  matter  for  the  workmen. 

707.  I  want  it  cleared  up.  I  want  to  know  whether 
it  was  an  accident  that  we  saw  it  or  whet^her  it  is  the 
usual  thing  ? — ^I  will  endeavour  to    find  out  how  far  any 

See  11563,  action  of  the  Board  contributes  to  that  kind  of  thing. 

708.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  May  I  ask  what  is  the 
way  in  which  a  ship  is  unloaded  subject  to  Customs  super- 
vision. Suppose  a  ship  first  of  all  comes  into  the  river 
with  a  large  cargo  part  of  which  may  be  dutiable  and 
part  free.  Must  thge  unloading  stop  at  a  particular  hour, 
whether  dutiable  goods  are  being  landed  at  the  time  or 
free  goods? — ^In  OTdinary  course  the  unloading  would 
stop  at  6  p.m. 

709.  In  the  river? — ^Wherever  she  was — wherever  she 
was  being  unloaded. 

710.  In  the  river  or  in  the  dock  ? — Yes. 

711.  (C/tatrman.)  But  why  should  iti  stop  at  6  p.m.  in 
the  summer  months? — ^It  may  go  on  beyond  6  p.m.  if  the 
merchant  likes  to  pay. 

712.  Then  the  shipowner  has  to  pay  an  extra  charge? 
—Yes. 

713.  To  that  extent,  then,  the  action  of  the  Customs 
prevents  the  unloading  of  vessels  as  rapidly  as  it  other- 
wise could  be  done  in  the  summer  months ;  is  not  that 
80  ?  It  has  a  tendency  to  check  the  unloading  of  vessels, 
because  the  ship  has  to  paj  an  extra  charge? — It  has 
a  tendency  to  check  the  unloading  after  6  p.m. 

I  714.  I  say,  after  6  p.m.     In  the  summer  months  it 

m»ght  go  on  till  8  or  9  in  the  evening? — ^No  doubt. 
It  is  4  p.m.  for  duirlable  goods  and  6  p.m.  for  free 
goods. 

715.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  Must  there  be.  a  Cus- 
toms official  on  board  all  the  time  discharsfing  is  going 
on? — A  watcher,  I  believe,  is  enough.  Mr.  Fleming 
draws  my  attention  to  General  Order  75  of  1872.  under 
whicSi  ''the  discharge  of  cargoes  of  free  goods  in  bulk 
and  of  fibrous  goods  in  packages  is  allowed  to  be  carried 
on  ander  certain  conditions  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
at  night,  without  any  expense  to  merchants  in  respect 
of  any  consequent  overtime  atbevidance  on  the  part  of 
Customs  officers."  •  But  apparently  that  order  has  been 

4238. 


so  far  modified  that  "  any  overtime  expenses  incidental  jHf.^  q^  j^^ 
to  such  discharges  between  the  hours  of  6  p.m.  and  Ryder ^o,^ 
6  a.m.  will  be  defrayed  by  the  merchants."  

716.  (Chairman.)   Then  tliat   does   not  fall   on   tiie  ^^  Nov.  1900. 
shipowner? — Yes,  it  would  fall    on   the   shipowner,    I 

presume.  ^'  As,  however,  in  the  Port  of  London,  these 
discharges  are  almost  exclusively  supervised  whether 
by  miffit  or  day  by  the  wat^rguard  only  witlhocit  ex- 
pense for  overtime,  the  same  practice  is  to  be  continued 
subject  to  the  reguLitions  of  General  Oidfer  94  of  1887." 
Apparently  there  are  some  bulk  goods  which  are  dis- 
charged at  any  time  of  tlie  day  or  night  without  charge 
for  the  Customs. 

717.  (Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry.)  Then  how  do  the 
Customs  know  what  are  being  discharged  from  a  large 
ship?  If  they  begin  ddschiai^ng  any  duitiatble  goods, 
how  do  the  Customs  know  that  dutiable  goods  will  not 
form  part  of  the  car^?  Do  they  go  entirely  by  the  bill 
of  laoing? — ^Not  entirely.  Every  ship  must  be  boarded 
by  a  Customs  officer. 

718.  But  tliey  cannot  examine  tlie  whole :  do  they 
trust  to  the  bill  of  lading  ? — To  a  greart  -extent,  I  expect 
they  must  do  so,  but  they  keep  an  eye  on  what  is  going 
out,  and  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  thait  they  examine 
aboivt  every  tenth  package  in  the  case  of  cased  goods  ;  * 
thiat,  honvever,  would  not  apply  to  things  like  bricks,  and 
coals,  and  Iveavy  things  like  that 

719.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is.  how  much 
supervision  is  exercised  over  the  discharging  of  ships, 
whether  carrying  dutiable  goods  or  free  goods,  and- 
what  amount  of  delay  is  caused  to  the  shipowner.  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  quite  understand  it  at  present? — 
The  Solicitor  to  the  Customs  has  juat  drawn  my  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that,  before  any  goods  can  be  un- 
loaded, they  must  be  entered  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  docu- 
ment describing  them  must  be  passed  In  the  Long 
Boom. 

720.  Then,  if  they  are  shown  to  be  free  goods,  can 
they  be  discharged  throughout  the  night  without  any 
supervision? — I  believe  not,  except  in  the  case  of 
those  bulk  goods  about  which  there  is  no  suspicion  at 
all ;  but  as  regards  case  goods,  there  must  be  a  certain 
amount  of  supervision,  because  one  never  can  tell  that 
inside  a  case  that  professedlv  contains  free  goods  there 
may  not  be  some  eau  de  Cologne  or  some  cigars. 

721.  I  think  you  said  something  about  the  advantages 
of  deep  water.  Had  you  in  view  then  deep  water  in  the 
river  so  that  ships  might  go  alongside  the  wharves  and 
avoid  the  lightering? — ^That  is  one  of  the  plans  for  re- 
lieving the  Port  of  London  from  its  present  disadvan- 
tages. 

722.  So  as  to  lessen  the  amount  of  lightering  ? — Exactly. 

723.  That  would  not,  of  course,  afifect  the  amount  of 
lightering  from  the  docks  to  the  warehouse  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, but  it  would  diminish  the  lightering  from  the  ships 
in  the  stream  to  the  warehouse  ? — ^To  the  wharves  up  the 
river. 

724.  And  also  the  lightering  would  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished, I  take  it,  if,  for  example,  from  Tilbury  the  lighters 
had  not  got  to  traverse  so  long  a  course  in  the  river  owing 
to  the  absence  of  warehouses  at  Tilbury  or  at  the  Victoria 
Dock  ?— Yes. 

725.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  1  want  to  take  you  back  to  the  tables  ^^  q^^ 
you  put  in  at  the  beginning  of  your  evidence.  You  have  ' 
reminded  us  that  in  estimating  trade  we  must  consider 

not  only  vahies  but  tonnage.  Now  suppose  that  ton- 
nage were  considered  in  respect  of  London  and  the  five 
ports  mentioned,  would  it  make  any  change  in  the  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  ? — ^T^ese  talbiee  deal  only  with  value, 
and  the  reason  for  that  is  that  there  is  no  other  common 
measure  that  can  be  found  for  tlie  great  vaidiety  of  goods 
that  come  in.  But  it  is  most  important  to  remember  that 
if  you  take  volume  and  quantities  of  goods  into  account, 
the  lesson  that  you  draw  from  the  tables  is  something  very 
different. 

726.  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,  but  I  am  asking  you  this 
specific  question  :  whether  you  can  say  that  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  this  table  would  be  diflferent  if  ton- 
nage were  taken  instead  of  value  ? — By  tonnage  I  under- 
stand you  mean  the  weight  of  the  goods — ^not  the  tonnage 
of  the  vessels  carrying  them  but  the  quantities  of  the 
goods. 

727.  Exactly  the  same  as  we  saw  in  that  interpolation 
of  your  fellow  commissioner  ?— I  think  what  he  said  was 
that  it  is  of  the  flreatest  importance  to  remember 

728.  I  appreciate  the  importance  of  it,  but  what  I 
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want  your  answer  upon,  if  you  can  give  it  me,  is  whether 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  would  be  different  if  "ton- 
nage" in   has  sense  of  the   word  were  su'bsbltuted  for 
13  Nov.  1900.  "  value "  ?— I  tliink  I  see  what  is  meant.     Suppose  we 

put  values  aside,  and  made  the  same  kind  of  table — 

a  percentage   table — dealing  with  quantities    only,   we 
migiht  arrive  at  very  different  results. 

729.  Would  it  be  so?— I  think  it  probable,  but  the 
great  difficulty  is  that  we  should  have  to  make  separate 
tables  for  all  the  different  leading  kinds  of  gooda.  We 
cannot  add  com  and  wine  together. 

730.  I  am  not  dealing  with  the  difficulty ;  I  am  quite 
aware  of  that.  My  point  is  this  ;  you  interpolated  from 
a  fellow  commiss'.oner  a  suggestion  that  in  certain  cases 
we  should  not  only  deal  with  values,  but  that  we  should 
consider  tonnage  or  quantity.  I  am  asking  you  whether 
if  the  same  process  were  applied  to  this  table  a  different 
result  would  be  arrived  at  ? — I  think  it  would  look  much 
more  favourable  to  the  Port  of  London ;  that  is  my  full 
impression  ;  but  to  prove  it  we  ought  to  laboriously  make 
up  tables  for  each  of  the  leading  kinds  of  goods. 

731.  I  think  I  have  got  what  I  wanted.  Your  imprea- 
sion  is  that  it  would  be  distincUv  favounuble  rather  than 
the  reverse  ? — Oh,  yes. 

732.  We  shall  get  the  figures  in  other  ways.  Then 
with  regaird  to  the  concession  of  hours— <io  you  appreciate 
what  I  mean  by  that  ? — ^Quite. 

733.  As  far  as  I  understand  it  would  cost  £3,000  a  year 
for  London  and  £1,500  a  year  in  round  figures  for  the 
outports  ? — ^That  is  our  estimate. 

734.  Do  vou  think  theut  if  the  concession  were  made  all 
round  it  would  in  any  way  favour  the  Port  of  London  ? 
Would  it  alter  the  relative  position  of  London  favouraibly 
or  otherwise? — ^I  should  expect  reafly  very  little  result 
from  it — ^very  little. 

735.  It  would  (be  simply  that  instead  of  the  shipowner 
or  the  purehaser  of  the  goods  bearing  the  cost  of  the 
extra  labour  the  taxpayer  would  bear  it? — ^That  wouild  be 

BO. 

736.  And  it  would  not  make  any  difference  to  Ixmdon 
in  comparison  with  the  other  ports  ? — I  thiidc  it  would  be 
insignificant.  It  would  touch  snch  a  Bmall  area  of  London 
trade,  for  one  thing. 

737.  My  last  question  relates  to  this  veiy  serious 
matter  of  the  disadvantage  of  the  Port  cf  London.  Mr. 
Fleming  used  in  his  evidence  the  phrase  :   ""  The  peculiar 

S«e  368.  disadvantage  of  the  Port  of  London  is  that  the  deep  water 

required  'by  lai^e  modem  vessels  is  far  away  down  the 
river  at  a  distance  from  the  warehouses  and  the  centres 
of  the  markets,"  and  I  notice  that  your  fellow  commis- 
sioner uses  the  same  phrase,  and  you  spoke  of  "the 
peculiar  disadvantages  of  London ''  too.  Now,  what  I 
desire  to  ask  you  is,  do  the  Board  of  Customs  consider 
that  "  the  peculiar  disadvantages  of  the  Port  of  London" 
—to  use  your  own  phrase,  are  increasing  or  decreasing 
relatively  with  other  ports? — I  should  have  rather 
thought  that  they  were  increasing  relatively  to  other 
ports,  but  I  feel  that  I  can  speak  with  very  little 
authority  on  that  point. 

738.  Of  course,  you  only  speak  for  the  Board  of 
Customs  ? — I  speak  for  the  Board,  but  I  must  speak  with 
the  utmost  reserve  upon  such  a  question,  because  I  can- 
not say  that  I  have  paid  personal  attention  to  it. 

739.  You  will  understand  that  we  shall  have  any  amount 
of  evidence  on  the  subject ;  I  only  want  to  get  your  im- 
pression as  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  and  I  think 
your  impression  is  that  it  is  increasing? — I  should  have 
said  that  the  disadvantages  are  relatirdy  increasing. 

740.  {Sir  Robert  GifFen,)  I  should  Hke  to  ask  you,  with 
reference  to  these  figures  rfiowing  the  proportion  of  the 
trade  of  the  Port  of  London  that  consists  of  dutiaUe 
goods.  Mr.  Pittar  in  l^is  memorandum  enumeratee  im- 
ports and  then  exports  of  Bri<ti€^  and  Irish  produce  and 
ex-ports  of  foreign  and  ooikmial  produce,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  refers  in  that  statement  to  transhipment  goods, 
which  may  be  more  wnpoittant  in  the  Port  of  London 
than  in  the  ouJbpoits ?---It  is  quite  true;  he  excltides 
transhipment  goods. 

741.  And  they  would  be  more  important  in  the  Port 
of  London  than  in  some  of  the  outports  f— Certainly 
more  important  in  London  than  in  many  of  the  ont- 
ports,  that  is  perfectly  true.  I  see  that  from  1889  to 
1899  the  ''  Imports,  transhipments,"  that  is,  tranship- 
ments under  bond,  have  ranged  froon  4*8  millions  to 
3'3  milkons,  and  the  percentage  boir.e  by   the  London 


transhipments  to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was,  in  1889,  47-81  per  cent.,  and  in  1899,  30-9a 

742.  That  is  rather  a  diminishing  element  in  the 
Port  of  London  compared  with  others  ? — Yes,  a  dimin- 
ishing element. 

743.  It  would  not  alter  the  proportion  of  10  per  cent, 
very  much  ? — It  would  not. 

744.  On  the  other  side  there  is  a  circumstance  that 
would  peiihaps  rather  diminish  the  percentage  of  dutioible 
goods — diese  figures  do  not  include  goki  and  silver? — ^I 
believe  they  do  not. 

745.  And  a  very  large  amount  of  gold  and  silver  is 
imported  and  exported  at  the  Port  of  London  ? — ^Yes. 

746.  We  do  get  the  figures,  bat  they  are  in  a  separate 
statement  ? — ^Yes. 

747.  Then  with  reference  to  what  you  said  at  the  be- 
ginning about  the  scattering  of  wharves  and  ware- 
houses over  many  miles  of  riverside,  and  your  having  See  670. 
so  many  places  where  duties  are  paid,  do  you  con- 
sider that  the  Customs  have  to  encounter  special  diffi- 
culties in  dealing  with  the  revenue  in  the  Port  of 
London,  that  it  is  perhaps  a  little  more  difficult    to 

make  the  revenue  secure,'  and  chat  they  are  put  to  more 
expense  in  consequence  ? — ^I  think  there  is  no  douibt  that 
that  is  the  case. 

748.  That  London  is  a  particularly  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive  port  for  the  Customs  to  deal  with? — ^Exactly. 

749.  But  you  are  not  aware  that  the  difficulty  which 
the  Customs  experience  is  reflected  in  greater  expense 
to  the  trade.  You  endeavour  to  put  Uie  trade  of  all 
the  ports  upon  an  equal  footing  ?— -iSo  far  as  we  can. 

750.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  balance  of  disadvan- 
tage to  the  merchants  and  shipowners  of  London  com- 
pared with  others  in  consequence  of  that  scattering  of 
wharves  and  warehouses  ?---I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
must  cause  great  expense  to  merchants.  I  should  have 
thought  that  merchants  would  have  saved  a  great  deal 
of  money  if  there  was  a  greater  concentration  of  ware- 
houses and  quays  and  accommodation  for  vessels. 

751.  On  the  other  hand,  goods  must  be  distributed ; 
you  must  not  merely  concentrate  them,  but  you  must 
send  them  to  different  points  where  they  can  be  dis- 
tributed ? — ^Yes,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  they  must  be 
distributed  in  the  end,  but  I  should  have  imagined 
that  there  would  have  been  a  great  convenience  in  a 
concentration,  were  it  possible,  of  business  premises. 

752.  And  you  believe  that  on  the  whole  this  disper- 
sion of  business  that  seems  to  be  connected  with  the 
general  conditions  of  the  Port  of  London  imposes  some 
expense  on  the  trade  as  compared  with  other  ports  ?— I 
should  have  thought  that  that  was  the  case.  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, I  think,  agrees  with  me  that  that  is  so. 

753.  Then  coming  to  your  taibles  :  the  whole  object  of 

them  is  meredy  to  show  ^e  dimindshdng  proportion  of  the  gee  670t 
whole  trade  which  London  Jias  as  compared  with  theiBe 
five  "  daughter  ports,"  to  use  your  phrase  ? — ^Yes,  if  we 
taike  vakuee. 

754.  But  it  is  a  diminishing  proportion  in  any  case. 
Would  not  tliat  be  so? 

(Mr.  EUis.)  That  is  exadt^y  the  question  I  asked,  and 
I  understood  that  his  answer  was,  No. 

(Sir  Robert  GifFen.)  It  would  be  a  diminishing  pro- 
portion, although  the  absolute  amount  of  the  trade,  if  you 
take  account  of  quantities,  may  be  always  increasing. 
The  proportion  of  London  is  a  diminishing  one. 

(Mr.  EUis,)  J£  you  take  values. 

(The  Witness.)  Yes,  judging  from  values.  I  reallv 
cannot  tell  how  far  it  would  be  altered  if  we  took  quanti- 
ties.   It  might  be  altered,  and  it  might  not. 

755.  (Sir  Robert  Giffen.)  But  acsuming  value  as  a 
common  measure,  it  shows  a  diminishing  proporticm  of 
London  as  compared  with  the  other  ports  ?---Yes. 

756.  But  the  truth  is,  at  the  same  time— which  is  not 
quite  apparent  on  the  suiface  of  the  figures — that  it  is  a 
diminishing  prc^portion  of  a  greatly  increasing  trade  in 
bulk  ?— True. 

757.  So  that  although  taking  the  first  table  of  imports, 
the  proportion  of  London,  whidi  was  34*35  in  IBTo,  has 
fallen  to  33  83  in  1899,  yet  the  trade  itself  has  enormously 
increased? — ^Enormously  grown. 

758.  And  is  it  not  the  case  that  even  in  value,  as  far 
as  imports  are  concerned,  there  is  a  very  large  increase 
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•of  value  in  the  case  of  London,  because  in  1873  the  yalue 
is  £127,000,000  sterling,  and  in  1899  £164,000,000?— 
<2cite  so. 

759.  But  when  you  come  to  the  experts  of  British 
^d  Irieh  produce,  and  the  exports  of  Foreign  and  €olo- 
nial  produce,  jcu^  find  that  in  these  cases,  contrary  to 
what  is  the  case  (with  the  imports,  the  values  in  each  case 
•diminish  7 — ^That  is  iihe  case. 

760.  And  •the  vailiae  appearo  to  dimonieb  quite  as  much 
in  the  case  of  the  daughter  ports  as  it  does  in  the  case 
of  London — I  am  speaking  of  exports  now  I — ^Yes. 

761.  The  impression  of  ithese  two  tables  would  be 
altered  somewhat  if  vou  considered  that  the  quantitiefl 
•of  goods  had  increased,  but  the  proportion  is  a  diminish- 
ing one  in  all  cases  in  London  ? — That  is  so. 

762.  But  would  it  not  also  be  the  case  that  if  the  pro- 
Dortion  of  Dover  and  Folkestoae  and  Harwich  and  New- 
haven  aud  Southampton     also  diminished,   then  some 

-other  ports  in  the  ITnited  Kingdom  must  have  been  sain- 
ing in  proportion  at  the  expense  not  merely  of  London 
but  of  all  these  ports  as  well? — That  is  true,  and  it  is 
referred  to  in  one  of  the  notes ;  "  The  decrease  in 
British  and  Irish  exports  from  London  is  accounted  for 
by  increases  at  Hiiddlesborough,  Hull,  Liverpool,  New- 
castle, and  Glaegow.  The  decreas<5  in  Foreign  and  Colo- 
nial exports  from  London  is  partly  accounted  for  by  in- 
"creases  at  Hull  and  Liverpool." 

763.  Would  not  it  be  the  case  then  that  Londcm  to 
:some  extent  is  served  by  such  ports  as  Bristol  and  Liver- 
pool and  Hull? — ^No  doubt.  Every  British  and  Iri^ 
poFt,  perhaps,  in  a  sense  serves  London. 

764.  Can  you  say  anything  as  to  the  course  of 
trade  in  particular  articles — ^whether  it  is  less  or  more 
as  regards  London  as  compared  with  Liverpool  or  as 
compared  with  Hull,  than  it  used  to  be  1 — The  question 
is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  I  wish  I  could  answer 
it  at  the  moment.  I  understand  that  it  is  whether 
we  can  mention  any  particular  articles  of  importance, 
ihe  trade  in  whicih  in>  London  has  'been  sinking,  and  the 
trade  in  whdch  in  outports  hais  been  groiwing. 

765.  Xot  altogether  that:  whether  the  goods  are 
brought  to  Liverpool  or  to  Hull  and  then  brought 
on  to  London,  instead  of  comicig  by  sea  to  London: 
say,    such   goods   as  tobacco,    tea,    sugar,    and   other 


articles  ? — My  impression  is  that  tobacco  from  Liver-     ^i/^\  (;.  x. 
pool  goes  to  Bristol  more  than  to  London.    I  think    kyderjcK 
the  best  answer  is  to  say  that  I  am  unable  to  give  the         «— 
information  at  the  moment,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  13  Nov.  1900. 
procure  it  for  the  information  of  the  Commission.  ' 

766k  {CJiairman.)  Could  you  tell  us  about  the  re- 
exportation of  tea  and  coffee  at  the  present  time  as 
compared  with  what  it  was  say  ten  years  ago,  before 
the  active  competition  of  some  of  the  foreign  ports, 
such  as  Hamburg  and  Antwerp.  We  want  to  know 
how  much  London  appears  to  have  lost  by  the  com- 
petition of  foreign  ports? — ^I  am  afraid  it  would  mean 
a   sum   in   arithmetic 

767.  It  is  rather  important  to  find  that  out,  and  also 
whether  it  is  the  case  with  any  of  the  Colonial  im- 
ports. Tea  and  coffee  are  imported  from  the  Colonies, 
I  suppose? — ^Yes. 

768.  {Sir  BobeH  Giffen,)  And  also  wool?— Yes. 

760.  {Ch€tirman.)  Wool,  as  I  understand,  original^ 
nearly  all  came  to  London,  and  now  it  does  not  Li 
that  so? — 1  believe  that  is  to  a  certain  extent  the 
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770.  We  should  like  to  know  with  regard  to  some 
specific  articles  such  as  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  wool, 
what  the  effect  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
of  either  competition  of  other  ports  in  England,  or  See  11563. 
other  ports  abroad? — We  will  do  our  best  to  get  the 
information  and  give  it  to  the  Ooamniasion. 

Xow  I  beg  to  hand  an  three  returns  whioh  have  been 
prepared  in  reeponee  to  the  request  of  the  Oommission. 
The^'-  are  as  foilows  :  —(1)  An  aocouot  of  Customs  duties 
x^eceived  on  goods  deili«vered  ait  each  dock,  wharf,  or  ware- 
house, in  thfe  Poit  of  Londbn,  showing  the  princdpal  and 
jill  other  articles  paying  duty,  tx)geither  with  we  quaniiLtieb 
of  the  prinoipad  articles,  for  the  yenr  ended  31et  Decem- 
ber, 1600.  {See  Appendix,  drd  day,  No,  L)  (2)  A  return 
oi  the  number  and  tonnage  of  veasela  entering  Queen- 
boron0i  imty,  in  the  Pprt  of  London  in  the  years  1860, 
1870,  1880,  1890,  and  1899.  {See  Appendix,  Zrd  day^ 
No.  2.)  (3)  A  return  of  the  numiber  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  enteiring  tilie  Port  of  London  (excilrUBive  of  Queen- 
borough)  in  1899,  distinguishing  the  particular  dock, 
wharf,  pier,  or  mooring,  at  w'hich  entered.  {See  Ap- 
pendix. Zrd  day,  No.  2.) 

Recalled  11547. 
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771.  {Chairman.)  How  long  have  y;ou  been  engineer 
to  tlie  London  and  Lxdia  Docks  Joint  Committee? — 
Three  years.  I  am  not  their  engineer  now.  I  resigned 
a  year  ago,  but  sinoa  then  I  have  been  consulted  by 
them,  and  am  carrying  out  works  for  them. 

772.  You  are  a  ooofiulting  engineer? — ^I  have  not 
an  official  poeition  as  consulting  engsneer,  but  I  was 
their  chief  ei^gineer,  and  now  I  am  carrying  oult  works 

5ee  661  them.     Your  Lordship  asked  last  Thursday     that  I 

should  give  evidence  as  to  the  physical  condition  of 
the  various  docks  under  the  control  of  l£e  Joint  Coin- 
mittee.  I  propose  .to  give  to  the  Commiissian  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  viaiious  docks,  which  will  be  in  effect  an  ex- 
tension of  the  TaJUe  giving  particuibrs  of  the  Docks, 
which  was  handed  in  by  Mr.  Soott  on  Thursday  last  («ce 
Appendix,  2nd  day,  No.  7),  and  I  would  aak  the  Com- 
moBsion  at  the  same  time  to  look  at  the  plans  of  the  docks 
as  I  go  through  them  in  detail. 

{The  Witnesn  handed  in  plans  of  the  following  docks: 
Titlmry,  Boyal  Victoria  and  Albert,  East  and  West 
India,  London,  and  St.  Katharine.) 

Before  describing  the  different  docks  one  by  one, 
as  I  propose  to  do,  I  think  it  will  be  useful  if  I 
explain  what  the  figures  I  am  about  to  give  regard- 
ing the  levels  in  the  river  and  docks  mean.  We  refer 
everything  at  the  docks  to  Trinity  High  Water,  which 
is  an  arbitrary  level  12^ft.  above  ordnance  datum. 
High  water  at  spring  tides  is  generally  about  12in. 
aI.H)vc  Trinity.  High  water  at  neap  tides  is  generally 
"3fL  6in.  beiow  Trinity.  On  very  rare  occasions  is  it 
n<«  mu(^  as  5ft.  bedow  Trinity. 

773.  {Sir  Bohert  Qiifen.)  What  do  you  mean  by  ord- 
Tance  datum? — Ordnance  datum  is  what  is  put  on  all 
^ircmment  ordnance  plans. 

774.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  The  datum  of  the  ord- 
irunce  maps? — Yes. 

776.  {Mr.  Bllis.)  And  it  is  marked  on  the  wall  ?— Yes  ; 
it  refers  to  the  old  dock  siH  at  Liverpool,   I  think. 


which  is   the   mean  tide  leveL     Taking   average   tides    ■^^^^^^•y- 

through  springs  and  nei^,  I  found  the  average  level 

of  the  water  in  the  river  at  the  Albert  Dock  at  high 

water  to  be  9in.  below  Trinity — that  is  to  say,  taking 

an  average  of  all  the  tides,  springs  and  neaps.     At  one 

hour  before  or  after  high  water  ^t.  below  Trinity. 

776.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Is  that  an  average  tide 
or  A  spring  tide? — ^An  average  tide.     At  2  hours  before 
vv  after  high   water,    5ft.    below   Trinity ;    at  3   hours 
before  or  after  high  water,   9ft.   below  Trinity  ;   at  4 
houira  before  or  after  high  water,  14ft.  below  Tidnity; 
at  5  hours   before    or    after   'high   water,    18ft    below 
Trinity;  at  low  waiter,  19  feet  beilnw  Trinity.     I  ma^ 
add  that  there  figures  whioh  I  have  given  are  the  average, 
but  CM  a  rule  there  are  on^  Soar  tides  at  neaps  that  do 
not  reach  within  2ft.  at  IVinitTv,  and  theire  are  ^even 
tides  which  reach  Trinity,  or  go  above  it.    Thereforf 
this  3ft.  6in.  or  4ft.  beiow  at  neaps  only  oocurs  on  a 
certain  number  of  days,  not  very  many,  at  dead  neaps. 


777.  Could  you  give  us  an  ordinary  spring  tide  and  ai« 
ordinary  neap  tide,  and  an  exlremely  high  spring  tide 
and  an  extremely  low  neap  tide? — Yes.  As  you  know, 
in  November  it  is  sometimes  influenced  when  we  have 
enormous  floods.  We  have  one  mark  very  nearly  5ft. 
above  Trinity,  but  an  extremely  high  spring  tide  would 
be  18in.  above  Trinity,  and  an  extremely  low  neap 
tide  would  be  4ft.  below  Trinity.  They  do  not  often 
go  more  tlian  3ft.   6in. 

778.  Now  will  you  give  us  the  low  water  for  those 
tides  ? — The  low  water  for  those  tides  would  be  a1 
springs  21ft.,  and  at  neaps  about  iSft.  or  19ft. 

779.  Below  Trinity? — Yes,  below  Trinii^.  In  giving 
therefore  the  levels  on  the  sills  I  assume,  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  a  neap  tide  to  be  4ft.  below  Trinity,  and 
ordinary  low  water  to  be  20lft.  below  Trinity.  Of  course 
in  the  Biver  Thames  exceptionally  high  and  low  tides 
ocoasiofnally  occur,  owing  to  strong  winds  or  to  floods 
coming  down  from  the  upper  reaches.  The  outer  sills 
are  much  dei^per  than  the  inner  siHs  in  most  of  the  docks. 
Li  pumped  docks  there  are  no  neaps,  because  we  pump 
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780.  {Chairman.)  How  do  you  pump  the  water — ^from 
the  river? — ^Yes,  from  the  river. 

781.  That  is  so  as  to  keep  a  uniform  depth  within  your 
dooks? — ^Yes,  which  of  course  affect*  the  inner  sill 
of  a  dock.  In  the  case  of  a  dock  like  T'lburv  the  water 
in  the  Dock  gradually  goes  down  to  neap  water  level, 
whereas  a  dock  that  is  pumped  is  always  maintained  at 
spring  level,  so  that  in  that  case  the  outer  sill  really  only 
influenced  the  number  of  hours  in  which  there  is  «vater 
enough  for  a  ship  to  get  into  the  dock. 

782.  At  what  time  of  the  tide  do  you  open  your  lock 
gates  ? — ^That  entirely  depends  on  the  ship  that  is  coming 
in.  If  a  small  ship  had  to  go  in  we  will  say  to  the  Albert 
Dock,  where  there  is  deep  water,  she  might  come  in  three 
or  four  hours  before  or  after  lidgh  water  ;  but  if  a  ship 
that-  was  drawing  27ft.  to  28ft.  wanted  to  come  in  she 
could  only  come  in,  we  will  say,  two  hours  before,  or 
two  hours  after,  when  the  water  is  not  more  than  5ft. 
below  Trinitv- 

783.  Then  you  have  to  keep  your  lock  gates  shut  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  time  ? — ^For  ships,  but  not  for 
barges. 

784.  You  have  constantly  to  open  them  for  barges  ? — 
Yes. 

785.  And  you  lose  water  consequently  upon  that? — 
Yes. 

7d6i  The  effect  of  the  lighiters  yx)u  must  teM  us  aibout 
afiterwiards  ? — Yes ;    thiift  is   in  t^e    other  part    of  my 
efvi<deii]ce.     Tilbury,  wihidh  is  the  most  modem  diock,  was 
comimenced  m  1882,  and  completed  in  1886.    It  id  dis- 
tant 26    miles     by     water     from      liondon     Bridge, 
and    by  rail    from    Fenohurch-street   22    miles.      The 
total  area  of  the  property,  including  the  water  area,  is 
583  acres,  .as  shown  in  ^oen  and  yellow  on   the   plan 
which    is    before   the    Comimissioners.    These    odkoure 
have  no  force  now.    They  were  the  division  between 
the  company's  property  and  the   Committee's  coutrt.l. 
The  land  coloured  green  is  well  adapted  for  'lock  exten- 
sion.    The  dook,  wMoili  consists  of  a  miain  dock  and  three 
branches,  has  a  water   area    of    about  53  acre^^.    It  is 
entered  by  a  lock  leading  from  an  outer  tidal  ba^in  of  20 
acres,   protected  by  timber  jetties  projecting  into  the 
liver.     Opposite  the  entrance  tlie  depth  of  water  in  the 
centre  of  the  river  at  low  water  is  4Sft.,  and  there  is  a 
depth  of  about  27ft.  in  the  river  at  the  entrance  to  the 
basin.     The  basin  is  25ft.  deep  at  low  water,  45f7.   at 
high  water  springs,  and  41ft.  at  high  water  neaps.    I 
may  mention  that  there  is  more  water  on  the  Kent  side 
than  in  tie  centre  of  the  river,  but  I  hare  to  deal  with 
the  centre  of  the  river  where  the  ships  have  to  go.     And 
also    there     is     less    water    lower     down,     but    that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  particular  instance.    The 
lock  from  the  basin  into  the  dock  is  700ft.  long,  with 
three  pairs  of  gates,   and  is  divided  into  lengths  of 
150ft,  and  550ft.    That  is  done  partly  for  safety,  and 
partly  not  to  use  a  whole  lockful  of  water  for  a  short 
vessel.     The  breadth  is  80ft.     The  outer  and  middle 
sills  are  44ft.  below  Trinity,  giving  40ft.  at  high-water 
neaps.     The  inner  sill  is  38ft.,   giving  34ft.    at   high- 
water  neaps.    In  case  of  accident  to  the  lock,  the  traffic 
could  be  passed  through  the  graving  docks  which  con- 
nect the  basin  with  the  dock.    They  are  shown  on  the 
east  side  of  the  lock,    I  believe  that  tlie  "Oceanic"  is 
the  largest  ship  afloat.     She  is  686ft.  in  length,  with 
60ft.  beam.       She  could  therefore  enter  the  Tilbury 
Dock  at  the  very  lowest  of  neap  tides,  as  I  Jbelieve  she 
is  never  loaded  down  to  draw  more  than  33ft.     She 
trades  with  Liverpool,  where  the  newest  deck  entrances 
only  give  about  3dft.  at  high-water  neap  tides.    But  of 
course  London  is  at  a  disadvantage  with  many  other 
ports  in  this  respect.     If  a   ship  arrives  at  a  dock 
where  the  river  is  deep,  she  can  lighten  in  the  river 
or  wait  there  till  she  can  get  in.     If  you  have  a  bad 
tide,  very  often  the  following  tide  is  a  foot  or  two  more. 
She  can  lighten  in  the  river,  but  that  cannot  be  done 
anywhere  in  the  London  docks  except  at  Tilbury.    It 
could  not  be  done  at  any  of  the  other  docks,  because 
the  depth  of  the  river  would  not  allow  a  ship  to  be 
afloat  at  low  water.     The  main  dock  is  1,820ft.  long 
by  600ft.  wide.    The  centre  branch  dock  is  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  lock.    It  is  1,600ft.  long,  with  a  width  of 
300ft.     The  eastern  and  western     branch  docks     on 
either  side  of  it  have  a  similar  length,  but  their  width 


tapers  from  300ft.  at  the  main  dock  end  to  200ft.  at  the^ 
far  end,  instead  of  the  quay  walls  being  parallel,  as  ia- 
the  case  in  the  central  branch.    These  branch  docks  and. 
the  main  dock  are  all  38ft.  below  Trinity,  which  sivea 
34ft.  at  ordinary  neap   tides.     Occasionally,   locking 
reduces  this  as  much  as  2ft.    On  those  occasions  there- 
fore the  available  depth  is  only  32ft.    The  dock  system. 
is  capable  of  accommodating  at  one  time  about  20  ships 
of  550  to  600ft.  in  length,  or  about  30  ships  of  the  aver- 
age size  of  those  which  come  to  Tilbury,  the  total  quay 
length  available  for  shipping  being  about  15,000  lineal 
feet.    One  of  the  quays  of  the  main  dock  is  used  for 
coaling  purposes,  and  is  let  to  a  private  firm ;  another 
quay    is    let  as  a  timber  wharf,  and    several    ship- 
builders rent  yards  on  the  estate.     The   two    quays 
which  divide  the  branch  docks  from  one  another  are- 
1,600ft.  long  by  380ft  wide.    Sheds  300ft.  long  by  120ft. 
wide  are  placed  along  the  quays  in  the  branch  docks, 
and  are  set  back  32ft.  from  the  water  edge.    The  tidal 
basin  is  also  furnished  with  quays  and  sheds,  and  it 
is  used  for  a  certain  class  of  transhipment  business 
and  passenger  traffic.     This  dock  was  built  on  marsh 
land,  and  it  was  therefore  quite  impossible  when  it 
was  constructed  to  pave  the  quays  with  any  chance  of 
the  pavement  standing.    They  were  therefore  only  bal- 
lasted;  but  recently  the  Joint  Committee  have  been 
putting  down  concrete  paving,  which,  it  is  expected, 
will  stand  now  that  the  ground  has  had  time  to  con- 
solidate.   For  the  same  reason  the  floors  of  the  sheds 
were  made  of  timber.     This,  as  the  timber  decays,  is 
gradually  being  replaced  by  concrete.     There  is  no 
douibt    that    at    first    considerable     inconvenience    was 
caused  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  surface  of  the- 
quays,  and  the  sinking  of  the  floors  of  the  sheds ;  but 
it  was  quite  unavoidable,  and  the  time  has  now  come 
when  the  dock  company  is  able  to  make,  and  is  gradu- 
ally making,  a  more  permanent  surface  suitable  for 
trucking.    The  quay  walls  are  built  of  concrete  faced 
with  brickwork.    The  sheds  are  of  a  substantial  kind, 
with  boarded  and  slated  roofs,  and  are  provided  with 
roller  shutters  for  their  whole  length,  so  that  trucking: 
in  and  out  can  take  place  at  any  part  of  the  sheds. 
The  floors  of  the  sheds  are  level  wiUi  the  quays  on  the 
Dock  side,  but  at  the  back  the  rails  are  laid  at  a  lower 
level  to  facilitate  loadiing  into  truoikfi.     There  are   24 
of  these  sheds  in  the  bianch  docks  and  three  in  the  basin, 
with  a  total  floor  area  of  nearly  1,000,000  square  feet. 
Thus,  taking  the  number  of  ships  in  the  dock  to  be  27, 
each  ship  can  be  accommodated  with  a  shed  floor  area  of 
36,000  square  feet.    These  sheds  are  all  single   floor 
sheds.    It  would  have  been  exceedingly  expensive  to  have 
had  double  floor  sheds.     On  accoimt  of  the  foundations 
being  so  bad  there  they  would  have  had  to  be  on  piles. 
There  is  another  reason  why  double  floor  sheds  were  not 
put  there.    They  would  not  be  required  so  much  thero 
as  at  some  of  the  other  docks,   because  such  a  large 
quantity  of  cargo  goes  over  the  side  into  barges,  that  the- 
same  accommodation  is  not  necessary  there  as  would  have- 
been  the  case  had  all  the  cargo  had  to  go  on  to  the  quays. 
A  double  line  of  rails  runs  down  the  quays,  and  also 
several  lines  of  rail  at  the  back  of  the  sheds,  so  that  the 
cargoes  can  be  disposed  of  with  great  rapidity.    There  is 
ample  provision  of  sidings,  also  of  sorting  sidings,  the- 
total  length  of  rails  within  the  dock  boundary  being  26. 
miles.    The  shunting  of  the  wagons  is  done  by  five  loco- 
motives, one  of  which  has  been  only  recently  added.    I 
ought  to  mention    that  the  rails  are  connected  with  the 
London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Railway  which  "runs  to 
Fenchurch  Street.    There  are  two  graving  docks  eafch  846 
feet  in  length.     One  has  a  width  of  70  feet  at  floor  level, 
and  the  other  61  feet  6  inches.    The  sill  of  tJie  larger  one 
is  35  feet  below  Trinity  and  of  the   smaller   30  feet. 
The  width  of  the  entrances  at  sill  level  is  70  feet  for  the 
larger  and  60  feet  for  the  smaller,  but  at  water  level  at 
the  basin  end,  the  width  is  7  feet  more  in  each  case. 
Each  of  these  graving  docks  can  be  divided  by  caissons 
into  two  shorter  docks.    There  are  several  grooves  in 
the  sides  of  tihe  dook  so  that  diif erent  lengths  can  bf 
given.     One  portion  can  be  entered  from  the  basin,  whiL 
the  other  portion  can  be  en»tered  frccm.  the  main  dook,  or 
the  whole  can  be  used  as  one  graving  dock  entered  from 
either  end.    The  pmnping  engines  for  the  graving  docks 
have  an  indicated  horsepower  of  908.    These  can  empty 
the  larger  dock  in  four  hours,  and  when  shortened  by 
the  caisson  and  with  a  ship  in  the  dock  the  pumps  can 
empty  it  in  two  hours.    The  Tilbury  Dock  is  furnished 
with  62  movable  hydraulic  cranes  (of  which  some  have 
been  delivered  since  June  last)  having  a  lifting  power 
of  30  cwts.    Hydraulic  power  is  supplied  to  these  cranes. 
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«l8o  to  capstans,  and  to  the  machinery  for  working  the 
^ates,  by  three  pairs  of  engines  of  a  total  indicated  horse 
power  of  600.     In  addition  to  the  hydraulic  travelling 
cranes  there  is  a  floating  steam  derrick  capable  of  lifting 
30  tons  at  a  radius  of  27  feet.    I  ought  to  explain  that 
being  on  a  barge  she  could  only  reach  over  a  ship  18  feet 
•6  inches.     There  are  also  two  steam  portable  cranes. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  graving  docks  a  large  number  of 
workman's  dweflings,   ocitagefi  for  foremen,  and  houses 
for    officers    have    been    provided.      There    are    also 
a     large    hotel     and     restaurants     belonging    to     the 
Docks    Company.      The    tidal    basin    collects    a   great 
deal  of  mud,  which  ifc  driven  out  again  by  a  "  blower." 
A  *'  blower  "  is  a  small   tug  with    pumping  engines   on 
aboard  which  pump  water  at  considerable  pressure  through' 
-a  tube  to  a  sort  of  rake.    This  latter  is  hauled  over  the 
surface  of  the  mud,  and  stirs  it  up  so  that  the  tidal  cur- 
rent may   carry  it  away.     The  Joint  Committee  have 
three  of  these  *' blowers"  and   one  drag.    A  "drag"  is 
-a  tug  fitted  with  a  rake,  but  without  the  pumping  ar- 
rangement.   The  blowers  are  used  for  dispersing    the 
mud  at  the   entrances  and  preventing  it  from  forming 
bare.     They  are  also  used  for  removing  the  mud  from 
the  locks  and  from  the  inner  basins  near  the  locks.     They 
flfcir  up  the  mud,  and  as  the  gate  sluices  are  opened  it 
passes  out.     This  is  only  done  at  spring  tides,  when  the 
water  used  can  be  replaced  without  cost     The  blower  at 
Tilbury  is  also  furnished  with  fire  engines  and  salvage 
pumps.  There  are  17  tugs  altogether  ait  the  various  docks, 
out  only  three  are  fitted  up  as  blowers  and  one  as  a  drag. 
Ten  of  these  tugs  have  fire  engines  on  board.     The  dredg- 
ing is  done  with  single  ladder  dredgers,  of  which  there 
•are  two  in  commission,    and  one  graib  dredger,     ^ere 
are  two  other  ladder  dredgers,  but  they  have  not  been 
used  lately,  as  they   are  only  suitable  for    the  smaller 
docks,  and  it  is  found  more  economical  to  hire  a  dredger 
when  extra  work  is  required  than  to  keep  them  in  com- 
mission.    As  locking  is  carried  on  at  all  hours  at  Titburv, 
some  of  the  mud  stirred  up  by  the  blower  must  enter 
the  dock  and  increase  the  quantity  to  be  removed  by  the 
dredgers.     The  quantity  of  mud  that  accumulates  at  Til- 
bury i.s  so  great  that  tlie  average  annual  dredging  for  the 
last  ihree  years  has  amounted  to  no  less  than  3,740  tons 
per  acre.     The  average  quantity  removed  frcm  the  Til- 
bury Dock  per  annum  is  187,000  tons.     In  earlier  years 
it  was  greater  still,  but  recently,  owing  to  stricter  regula- 
tions as  to  locking,  Uia  lops  of  water  has  not  been  so  great 
per  tide.     The  average  cost  of  dredging  at  Tilbury  for 
the  last  three  years  teing  over  £9,200,  and  the  number 
of  iberths  in  the  Jock   being  24,  the  proportion  of  the 
dredging  expenses  that  should  be  attributable  to  each 
bcrtli  is  about  £390.    In  former  years  it  was  as  high  as 
£j500  per  berth.     This  dock  is  in  direct  railway  commu- 
nication with  the  Commercial  Road  warehouses  and  rail- 
way depdt,   where     the  floor   area  of     the  warehouses 
amounts  to  360,000  square  feet.     Goods  trains  run  daily 
between  the  depdt  and  the  dock.     There  are  no  ware- 
houses at  Tilbury,  because  there  is  no  demand  for  them, 
the  exigencies  of  trade  requiring  the  goods  to  be  stored 
as  near  the  centre  of  commerce  as  possible.    Goods  are 
therefore  sent  up  by  rail  or  water  to  uptown  warehouses. 
Some  goods  are,  however,  warehoused  at  Tilbury  in  the 
^heds,   which  are  quite  suited  to  warehousing   require- 
ments, as  they  are  closed  sheds,  and  of  a  solid  construc- 
tion.    Although  these  buildings  are  termed  sheds  they 
must  not  be  confounded  with  ordinary  open  shelters. 

787.  (Mr.  Ellu.)  Before  you  leave  that  may  I  ask  one 
queSition  about  railway  access.  You  have  mentioned 
the  London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Railway  as  the  line 
with  which  you  bave  connection.  Have  any  other  rail- 
ways running  powers  over  that  line  ? — I  am  afraid  I  am 
not  able  to  answer  that  question.  That  is  the  only  rail- 
way we  have  got  contact  with. 

788.  That  is  the  only  railway  company  you  know? — 
The  solicitor  informs  me  that  all  the  other  companies 
have  running  powers  over  that  railway. 

789.  By  "  all  the  other  companies "  you  mean  the 
northern  lines — the  Great  Northern,  Midland,  London 
and  North  Western,  and  so  on  ? — ^Yes. 

See  5580.  790-  (Chairman,)  Will  you  tell  us,  as  you  have  no 
warehouses  at  Tilbury,  what  proportion  of  the  goods  are 
lightered  and  what  are  sent  by  rail  or  load  ? — ^I  cannot 
answer  those  questions. 

791.  Those  are  physical  questions  ;  they  are  not  com- 
mercial questions.     They  are  questions  which  i  elate  to 
the  physical  use  of  the  docks,  they  do  not  raise  questions 
of  policy? — But  the    Chairman    proposes    to  give  that 
evidence. 


792.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  To  whom  do  the  loco-  Mr  H  C 
motives  belong  ?— To  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Dock  Bnggallay, 
Companies.  1 

793.  Do  they  take  the  terminal  upon  all  goods,  do  you  *^  ^^^'  ^^^' 
know  ? — I  do  not  know  that  

794.  What  is  the  absolute  available  depth  in  the 
entrance  basin.  Are  you  able  to  maintain  it  at  the 
depth  on  the  sill?— With  great  difficulty.  We  have  a 
blower  there,  and  we  do  maintain  it,  but  it  is  only  by 
constantly  having  the  blower  at  work  and  occasionally 
sending  a  dredger  down  to  assist 

795.  By  those  means  you  are  able  to  keep  the  depth 
on  the  sill  available  in  the  basin  ? — ^Yes. 

796.  With  regard  to  the  matter  of  cost,  £9,200,  is  that 
the  cost  inside  the  dock  or  does  it  include  the  cost  of  the 
basin  ?— It  would  include  the  cost  of  the  basin. 

797.  Is  the  water  of  the  river  more  muddy  at  Tilbury 
than  opposite  the  Victoria  Dock?— I  do  not  think  so. 
I  think  it  is  owin^  to  the  way  in  which  the  dod^  has  to 
be  worked.  Lockmg  takes  place  at  all  states  of  the  tide 
owing  to  the  river  being  deep,  and  when  the  lock  is  filled 
and  tnen  reduced  to  low  water  there  is  something  like 
7,000,000  gallons^  of  wiater  th<at  passes  out ;  that  reduces 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  wh.ole  dock  6  inches,  and 
therefore  the  incoming  water  brings  in  its  mud  in  far 
greater  quantities  than  in  docks  where  locking  is  prac- 
tically confined  to  the  hours  when  the  water  is  higher; 

798.  Then  would  you  think  that  if  you.  pumped  up 
Tilbury  Dock  you  would  reduce  the  amount  of  mud  in- 
side?— ^Not  unless  the  hours  at  which  barges  went  in  and 
out  were  restricted.  The  mere  fact  of  pumping  the 
water  in  does  not  alter  the  quantitv  of  mud.  We  find 
exactly  the  same  quantity  of  mud  in  water  pumped  in 
as  comes  in  with  the  tide. 

799.  Do  not  you  find  the  quantity  of  mud  in  the  river 
much  less  at  one  time  of  the  tidal  flow  than  at  others  ? — 
Tea,  it  does  vary  very  much,  but  where  we  pump  we 
have  unfortunately  to  pump  so  many  hours  that  we  have 
to  take  it  in  all  its  states. 

800.  (Chairman.)  Is  this  tidal  basin  the  best  way  of 
entering  large  docks  like  this? — No,  I  cannot  say  that 
it  is. 

801.  If  you  were  constructing  the  works  over  again 
would  you  have  a  different  entrance  ?— Certainly,  on 
account  of  the  mud.  That  basin  would  have  been  aU 
right  if  there  had  been  no  mud,  but  with  the  mud  it  is 
very  awkward.  We  have  to  keep  a  blower  always  at 
work  to  keep  it  clear. 

802.  Is  it  always  open  to  the  river? — ^Always  open. 

803.  Would  it  be  very  expensive  to  make  any 
alteration  to  avoid  that? — ^I  am  afraid  it  would,  and 
the  direction  of  the  entrance  is  not  very  good  for 
making  it  straight  on  to  the  river.  For  locking  pur- 
poses it  is  very  desirable — that  is  to  say  if  you  want 
ships  to  come  in  at  difi'erent  states  of  the  tide — ^that 
the  entrance  should  point  up  the  stream.  The  upper 
docks  are  nearly  all  at  right  angles  to  the  stream, 
but  ships,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
river,  are  obliged  to  come  in  at  the  top  of  the  tide, 
when  there  is  no  current,  and  therefore  they  come  in 
at  right  angles.  You  could  hardly  lock  in  at  Tilbury 
unless  it  was  high  water,  and  unless  the  tide  was 
more  or  less  quiescent 

804.  Then  are  the  docks  at  a  wrong  angle  now? — 
They  would  be  if  we  removed  the  basin. 

806.  Are  they  at  a  wrong  angle  now? — ^Not  now. 

806.  But  they  would  be  if  it  was  open  to  the  river? 
— ^Yes,  if  you  did  away  with  the  basin. 

807.  Is  there  any  proposal  to  make  docks  alongside, 
of  a  different  opening  and  a  different  construction? — 
Yes,  quite  different----pointing  up  the  river.  Plans 
have  been  before  the  Committee,  and  they  have  been 
considering  them  for  some  time. 

808.  In  what  way  would  they  be  different? — ^Instead 
of  being  short  docks  like  these  they  would  run  right 
up  to  the  top,  and  the  entrance  would  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  main  dock,  so  that  it  would  point  up  straaja 

809.  In  the  opposite  direction,  in  fact? — Yes,  point* 
ing  up  stream. 

810.  Is  that  a  convenient  place  for  the  extension 
of   docks    in    London? — ^No,    I    think   not,    as  a  first 
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Mr,  H.  C.     ®i3ctension.     They  ought  not  to  be  extended  there  until 
Baggailay.    ^^  ^^^  ^^^  the  Albert  Dock  is  utilised. 

811.  Then  there  would  not  be  a  sufficient  number 

13  Nov.  1900.  Qf  ghips  to  justify  your  making  the  docks  here? — 
""■^■~  Certainly  not,  at  present.  I  understand  that  no  ships 
go  in  at  Tilbury  if  they  can  possibly  get  in  higher  up, 
and  it  is  pioposed  to  make  much  deeper  entrances  and 
deeper  docks  at  the  Albert  Dock.  There  is  certainly 
room  for  extension  thare. 

•    812.  Then  you  find  the  distance  from  London  a  draw- 
back to  the  dock,  in  fact? — ^Yes. 

813.  Except  for  certain  purposes? — Except  for  cer- 
tain purposes. 

814.  It  does  not  matter,  I  suppose,  for  passenger 
purposes  much? — ^No,   I  presume  not. 

815.  {Sir  Bohert  Gift  en.)  Can  you  indicate  what  kind 
of  goods  are  warehoused  in  the  ^eds  at  Tilbury? — I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  speak  on  those  subjects  at  all. 
I  am  only  an  engineer. 

816.  {BeaT-Adin/irdl  Kext)  In  using  the  graving 
docks,  which  entrance  do  you  generally  use? — ^The 
basin. 

817.  From  the  basin  or  the  dock  itself? — From  the 
main  dock  as  a  rule. 

818.  (Chairman.)  Now  vill  you  go  on  to  the  next 
docks  ?— Proceeding  up  the  river  tne  next  docks  are 
the  Koyal  Victoria  and  Albert  Docks.  The  Victoria 
Dock  was  commenced  in  1850  and  completed  in  1855, 
and  the  Boyal  Albert  Dock  was  commenced  in  1875 
and  finished  in  1880.  The  total  area  of  this  property 
is   about  702  acres,  of   which  the  water  area    is  about 

177  acres,  the  two  docks  practically  forming  one 
continuous  dock,  as  they  are  connected  by  a  canal  in 
which  there  are  no  gate3.  Along  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  there  is  a  wharf  stretching  1,100ft.  down 
the  Thames  from  the  lower  Albert  Dock  entrance, 
having  a  depth  alongside  of  27ft.  at  low  water,  and 
a  breadth  of  50ft.,  with  a  railway  station  abutting 
on  it.  The  railway  lines  arc  continued  along  this 
wharf,  and  the  largest  vessels  are  able  to  lie  there 
at  any  time  of  tide  to  coal  or  take  in  cargo  or 
disembark  passengers.  Coasters  and  Continental 
steamers  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  ocean  steamers  or  otherwise.  There 
are  two  entrances  to  the  Royal  Albert  Dock  at 
Galleons,  which  is  11  miles  by  water  from  London 
Bridge,  and  one  entrance  to  the  Victoria  Dock,  wluch 
is  about  7  miles  by  water  from  Condon  Bridge.  The 
depth  of  water  at  *Galleo(ns  in  the  centre  of  tiie  river 
aft  low  water  is  20ft.  shoaling  to  about  12£t.  at  the 
pieiheads  in  front  of  the  enhances.  Although  there 
iM  20ft.  opposite  the  entrances,  tliere  is  less  water  a 
Htlle  way  lower  down.  These  two  entrances  at  Gal- 
lecns  ore  both  550ft.  in  length  by  SOft.  in  width  ;  they 
eacli  have  three  pairs  of  gates,  the  middle  pair  in  each 
case  being  150ft.  from  ^  inner  pair.  The  new  or 
down  stream  entrance  was  constructed  in  1886,  as  the 
old  enftrance  alone  was  found  to  be  inadequiate  for  the 
growing  traffic  of  ships  and  barges,  and  did  not  give 
sufficient  depiJi  of  water  for  the  increasinflf  drauffht  of 
ships.  It  luus  a  depth  of  36ft.  on  all  three  sills  at 
Trinity  high  water,  or  32fit.  at  hig(h  water  neaps. 
The  upper  or  older  entrance  has  30fi  on  all  three 
8ill&  The  inverts  in  the  locks  are  curved, 
and  therefore  at  the  extreme  edges  of  the  lock, 
which  is  80ft.  wide,  there  is  18in.  less  depth,  but 
with  that  width  of  lock  there  is  not  more  than 
the  curvature  of  even  what  is  called  a  square  ship  would 
amount  to.  The  entrance  from  the  river  to  the  Victoria 
Dock  is  325ft.  in  length,  80ft.  wide,  with  28ft.  on  ihe 
outer  and  2&Pt.  6in.  on  the  inner  sill ;  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  centre  of  the  river  here  ia  aibout  13ft. 
at  low  water,  shoalin$2^  to  about  8ft.  at  the  entrance  to 
the  dock,  giving  about  20ft.  at  high  water  spring  tides, 
and  25ft.  at  neap  tides.  The  canal  at  the  inner  or  dock 
side  of  the  lock  is  crossed  by  a  swing  bridge  carrying 
a  line  of  rails  and  a  public  road. 

819.  (5»i>  Jolxn  Wolfe-Barry.)  Ar<»  those  d<»Titi'«5  at 
low  water  in  the  river,  spring  tide  low  water  ^They 
are  at  the  fixed  Admiralty  Chart  level.  At  liiis  par- 
ticular point,  21ft.  below  Trinity  is  taken.  There  ire 
variouis  depths  on  the  Admiralty  chart  between  Ivondon 
Bridge  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  depth  I  havp 
given  you  is  at  what  is  called  low  water  on  the  Ad- 
nuraltv  chart. 

820.  It  is  usuallv  the  spring  tides  on  the  Admiralty 
clkartfl — almost  invariably? — Yeff.  Nearly  all  the  fih»p6 
for   this   system   of  docks  enter   by  the   new   GaVieons 


lock.     The  old  lock  at  Galleons  and  the  Victoria  en- 
trance   are    abnost    exclusively    used    bv    barges    and 
email   craft.      The    water  in  the    Victoria    and    Albert 
Docks  is  maintained  at  a  level  of  Trinity  high  water — 
giving  a  depth  of  32ft.   in  the  Albert  Basin  ;   27ft.   in 
the  Albert  Dock  ;  and  25ft.   6in.  in  the  Victoria  Dock 
and  Basin.     This  is  effected  by  powerful  pumping  en- 
gines situated  at  the  Galleons  entrance.     Therefore,  at 
the    Victoria    Dock  the    inner    sill    is    higher    than, 
the     outer     sill,     bu4i     if     once     a     ship     can     get. 
into    the    lock,     you    can    get    the    full    depth    of 
spring  tide  on  the  inner  sill,  and  not  hove  to  deduct 
the  4ft.,    which  we  have  to  do  on  the  outer  sill.     The- 
Albert   Dock  Basin   has   a   present  area  of   15^   acres, 
.  liaving  been  increased  from  its  former  area  of  13  acrea 
in  1886,  when  the  new  entrance  was  made.     It  is  sur- 
rounded by  quav  walls   capable  of   accommodating   six 
of  Ihe  deepest  snips.    The  average  length  of  the  ships 
thero   is  450ft.,  whereas  we  can  take  in  through  the 
locks  ships   up  to  536ft.      It  would  take   six   ships  of 
450ft.  average  length ;    it  has  all  the  requisite  sheds, 
appliances,    and   railway  connections,   and   is  connected 
with  the  main  dock  by  a  passage  crossed  by  a  public- 
road  swing  bridge.     This  passage  is  80ft.  in  width,  and 
is  furnish^  with  a  pair  of  gates,  the  deptb  on  the  sill 
being   27ft.  3in.      Vessels   up   to  a  draught   of   30ft., 
therefore,  which  cannot  enter  the  Albeit  Dock,  are  able- 
to  discharge  at  the  quays  in  the  basin.     It  is  a  very 
common  practice  that  when  a  ship  wants  to  load  dbwn 
to   more    than  27ft.    3in.,    or   a    little    over    (we    can 
generally  get    the    water    a    little    above   Trinity)    she- 
completes  her  loading  in  the  basin,  so  as  to  avoid  t^e- 
difficulty  of  getting  out  fully  loaded. 

821.  What  is  the  object  of  havimr  a  different  depth 
in  two  docks  which   communicate   with   each    other? — 
When  the  dock  was  originally  buUt,   I  presume  they 
intended  to  use  the  basin  (which  was  the  old  custom)' 
more  as  a  big  lock.     You  will  find  that  all  basins  are 
made   much  deeper  than   the  dock,   because  a   loaded 
vessel  when  she  is  ooming  in,  if  she  is  too  deep,  has  to- 
diacharge  part  of  her  cargo  before  going  into  the  dock. 
That   is   done,    in   other   ports,    in  the  river ;   but   in 
London  they  cannot  lie  in   the  river,   because   there  is 
no  water  for  them. 

822.  It  is  rather  a  makeshift  sort  of  business? — 
Except  that  at  some  docks  the  basins  have  quays  and' 
sheds  exactly  like  the  dock. 

823.  But  suppose  you  have  a  certain  number  of  ves- 
sels drawing  over  27ft.  3in.  of  water ;  that  basin  would 
not  hold  them  ? — No. 

824.  And  the  tendency  is  to  have  vessels  drawing  over 
27ft  3in.  ? — That  is  so ;   and  the  intention  is  that,  if 
extensions  are  made  at  the  Albert  Dock,  as  proposed, 
a  cut  shall  be  made  from  the  old  dock,  so  that  ships  can- 
get  in  without  passing  over  the  sill. 

825.  What  would  be  the  expense  of  deepening  the* 
Albert  Dock? — I  think  it  would  not  be  a  very  costly 
matter.  It  could  be  done  by  putting  a  false  quay  in 
front  of  the  walls,  say  10  or  15  feet  wide,  as  has  been 
done  in  some  of  the  other  docks,  and  then  dredge 
deeper.  You  would  make  a  timber  staging  with  con- 
crete and  ironwork  superstruoture,  and  it  oould  be- 
easily  lowered  a  few  feet.  There  will  be  a  cut  from  the 
new  extension,  probably  from  36ft.  to  3dft.  deep,  to 
go  into  the  old  dock. 

826.  (Sir  John  Wclfe-Barry.)  Has  that  ever  been 
proposed  by  the  board  of  directors?— I  have  prepared 
plans  with  that  object. 

827.  By  their  instructions? — ^By  their  instructions. 

828.  (Chairman.)  The  property  coloured  white  on 
this  plan  does  not  belong  to  them  ? — No ;  that  is  town. 
It  is  only  what  is  coloured  green  that  belongs  to  us. 

829.  Where  would  they  enter,  according  to  your  pro- 
posal?— (The  Witness  pointed  out  the  position  on  the 
plan.)  The  proposal  is  to  buy  a  strip  of  l«iid  on  the 
south  side,  which  is  not  built  over. 

830.  You  would  have  room  enough  with  the  purchase- 
of  a  little  extra  land  on  the  south  side  ? — Just  a  strip 
more  land  will  give  sufficient  width.  I  think  the  Chair- 
man will  probably  tell  you  what  his  ideas  about  ex- 
tensions are  when  he  gives  evidence. 

^1.  Do  you  say  you  have  made  plans,  or  that  you 
nave  considered  tJie  expense  of  such  an  alteration? — 
Yes,  I  have. 

832.  That  you  can  give  us,  I  suppose? — Yes,  to 
mcke  an  extension  on  the  south  side  of  the  Albert 
Dock  for  20  shiD<3  of  an  average  length  of  500.H.,  whick 
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is  the  average  length  of  all  ships  over  7,000  tons  that 
hare  been  built  daring  the  last  ten  years,  with  a  cut 
into  the  Albert  Dock,  a  graving  dock  700ft.  long,  with 
30ft.  on  the  sill,  an  entrance  lock  750ft.  long,  with 
38ft.  on  the  outer  sill  and  34ft.  on  the  inner  sill — to 
make  a  dock  of  an  average  depth  of  36ft.,  with  30ft.  at 
the  entrance  end  to  catch  the  mud,  would  cost,  with- 
out sheds,  but  with  all  other  expenses,  like  rails  and 
everything  else,  exactly  one  million  pounds,  including 
the  land.  The  sheds  that  are  proposed  would  cost 
about  £350,000,  but  the  question  of  how  they  should 
be  made  has  not  been  settled  yet.  There  are  so  many 
different  ideas  as  to  what  is  required  nowadays  that 
it  is  a  big  question ;  but  the  sheds  would  cost  about 
£350,000,  in  addition  to  the  million,  which  includes 
the  dock,  the  lock,  the  graving  dock,  the  cut,  and  the 
rails. 

833.  Would  yoa  consider  that  a  cheap  dock  for  the  ac- 
commodation which  it  affords? — ^I  should  say  very 
cheap. 

834w  Cheaper  than  it  could  be  made  at  any  other 
part  of  the  river,  are  you  prepared  to  say? — Yes,  I 
should  think  so.  One  point  is  that  the  dock  company 
has  already  so  much  of  the  land  required,  and  it  would 
be  so  much  more  economical  to  work  it  there,  because 
there  would  be  the  same  staff  and  the  rails. 

835.  How  long  has  that  plan  been  considered? — 'I 
was  first  consulted  on  the  subject  about  two  years  ago, 
but  it  has  gradually  got  more  matured  lately.  In  fact, 
the  board  approves  my  plan  for  the  Albert  Dock. 
They  have  not  yet  approved  the  one  for  Tilbury,  but 
I  do  not  suppose  the  Tilbury  one  would  come  on  until 
they  had  settled  the  question  of  the  Albert  Dock. 

836.  Would  that  estimate  include  the  fitting  up  with 
hydraulic  cranes,  and  everything  necessary  for  the 
purpose? — ^Tes,  complete. 

837.  And  all  done  in  the  best  and  most  substantial 
manner  ? — Yes. 

838.  All  solid?— Yee,  it  woukl  'be  ahnost  entirely  of 
concrete,  which  is  the  cheapest  material  that  oan  be 
used  now  for  cbock  purposes.  I  have  some  hesitancy  in 
saying  what  the  Oonnnittee  propose  to-day  about  exten- 
sion, because  I  believe  it  depends  to  some  extent  upon 
tiieir  funds,  which  I  am  not  competent  to  speak  of. 

830.  We  do  not  want  you  to  go  into  that.  We  only 
want  to  know  what  your  estimates  are.  Now,  will  you 
go  on  with  your  narnvtive  ? — The  Albert  Dock  itsdf  has 
a  water  area  of  72  acres.  It  is  6,500ft.  in  len^nth,  with  a 
breadth  of  400ft.,  and  can  accommodate  28  ships  of  an 
average  length  of  400ft.  Each  berth  is  provided  with  a 
shed  320ft.  in  lengbh  and  120ft  in  width,  giving  an 
average  area  of  38,^  square  feet  to  each  berth.  The 
quay  between  the  sheds  and  the  water  is  40ft.  wide  on 
tile  north  side  and  50ft  wide  on  the  south  side,  and  there 
are  two  Hnes  of  railway  running  down  the  whole  length 
between  the  sheds  and  the  dock  side.  Rails  axe  aiso  laid 
down  the  quays  for  the  travelling  cranes.  At  the  <baok 
of  the  sheds  there  is  a  minimum  of  three  continuous 
lines  of  rails,  with  numerous  additional  sidings.  There 
is  also  a  very  complete  system  of  sorting  sidings  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Victoria  Dock.  These  two  docks  are 
connected  directly  by  raii  with  the  East  Smithfield  dep6t, 
near  the  London  Dock.  This  is  the  depdt  for  the  receipt 
of  all  goods  to  be  sent  to  these  docks  by  rail.  Numerous 
goods  trains  run  daily  between  the  dep6t  and  the  docks, 
occupying  albout  twenty  minutes  in  transit.  The  total 
raUway  mileage  in  the  Victoria  and  Ai'bert  Dock  system 
amounts  to  45  miles.  The  proximirty  of  the  Victoria  and 
Alf>ert  Docks  to  London  causes  a  laige  proportion  of  goods 
to  be  conveyed  by  cart  and  van  direct  to  their  destination. 
On  account  of  the  Albert  Dock  having  l>een  built  on 
marshy  land  the  quays  were  originaifiy  planked  with 
timber,  because  the  ground  was  not  sufficiently  con- 
sdidoted  to  bear  concrete  or  any  more  soiidl  form  of 
paving,  but  during  the  last  few  years  21  out  of  the  28 
berths  have  been  land  with  concrete.  Between  the  Albert 
and  the  Victoria  Docks  there  is  a  passage  way  80ft  wide 
and  25ft  6in.  deep.  This  depth  cannot  )be  increased,  as 
t<here  is  a  railwav  tunnel  beneath  for  the  Gceat  Eastern 
Bailway  line.  There  is  also  a  railway  and  public  road 
swing  bridge  over  the  passage.  I  mention  all  these 
bridges  over,  because,  having  to  open  so  many  swing 
public  road  bridifices  is  sometimes  a  ii^reat  factor  in  the 
delay  at  the  docks.  The  Victoria  Dook  has  a  width  of 
1.000ft  On  the  north  side  there  are  eight  jetties,  which 
are  available  as  well  as  the  quay-side  for  the  accommods' 
tion  of  vessels.  On  the  south  side  berths  are  provided  by 
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a  timber  quay  witli  concrete  flooring.  All  these  jetties  3/,..  ^,  (^ 
and  quays  are  supplied  with  sheds.  The  dock  is  con-  BaggaUay. 
nected  with  a  basin,  which  has  an  area  of  16  acres,  by 
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a  passage  having  a  width  of  80ft  and  a  depth  of  25ft  6in.  13  Nov,  1800. 

The  dock  and  basin  together  have  quay  berths  for  27       

ships,  and  have  a  to^  water  area  of  90  acres.  There  is, 
in  addition,  ample  accommodation  in  this  dock  for  ships  to 
lie  up.  Lines  of  rails  run  all  round  the  dock  behind  the 
sheds.  On  the  south  side  of  the  dock  there  is  a  basin  or 
pool  covering  11  acres,  formerly  known  as  the  Victoria 
Graving  Dock,  and  purohased  a  few  years  ago  from  the 
Victoria  Graving  Dock  Company.  This,  together  with 
some  of  the  adjoining  land,  has  recently  been  let  to  the 
London  Grain  Elevator  Company,  who  have  erected  four 
large  grain  elevators,  on  the  American  principle,  to 
facilitate  the  handling  of  grain.  In  addition  to  the  shed 
accommodation  there  are  laige  warehouses  for  tobacco 
buiJt  on  the  north  side  of  the  Victoria  Dock,  also  large 
granaries  of  four  floors  on  the  north-east  side.  On  the 
south  side  are  large  timber  structures  for  warehousing 
grain  and  other  goods.  The  sheds,  warehouses,  and 
granaries  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Docks  together  have 
a  floor  area  of  no  less  tliaii  3,360,000  square  feet.  There 
are  also  36  refrigerating  chambers  provided  with  the 
necessary  machinery  and  appliances  for  storing  364,744 
refrigerated  sheep.  Whore  new  sheds  have  been  }>ut  up 
of  late  years  they  have  been  made  wilii  two  floors.  AU 
the  <dd  sheds  at  Tilbury,  and  also  at  Albert  Dock,  were 
single-floor  sheds,  but  recently  two  sheds  have  been  put 
up  on  the  south  side  of  the  Victoria  Dock  and  another 
on  the  north  side  of  Victoria  Dock,  which  are  double-floor 
sheds.  It  would  have  been  very  expensive  at  first  to  put 
up  douible-floor  sheds  in  the  Albert  Dock,  because  there 
would  have  had  to  have  been  so  much  piling,  owing  to 
the  marshy  ground.  The  railway  companies  run  trains 
direct  from  ^ese  refrigerating  chambers 

840.  (3ir.  EUis.)  Do  you  mind  saying  what  railway 
companies?  Just  give  us  the  names? — AQ  railway  com- 
pames. 

841.  Not  all  railway  companies.     You  mean  all  the 
northern  lines,  surely? — ^Tes,  all  the  northern  lines.  All 
the  railway  companies  run  trains  direct  to  the  sorting 
sidings  in  these  docks,  and  their  trucks  are  taken  by  the 
Joint  Committee  to  and  from  the  sheds  and  berths.     At 
the  west  end  of  the  Albert  Dock  there  are  two  gravuig 
docks.     The  larger  is  502ft.  in  length,  62ft.  wide  at  the 
floor,  and  85ft.  wide  at  the  coping  level,  the  widrh  of 
entrance  being  5dft.  at  aill  level,  and  68ft.  at  <water  level 
The  siM  is  22ft.  beiow  Triniity,  and  the  floor  letvel  3ft 
Icwer.    This  dock  can  be  piunped  out  in  about  2^  hours 
when  there  is  a  ship  in  it.  The  smaller  dock,  which  can 
be  pumped  out  in  about  1^  hours,  is  410ft.  in  length, 
77ft.  wide  at  the  coping  level,  54ft.  wide  on  the  floor, 
and  52ft.  wide  on  the  sill  which  is  22ft.  below  water 
level  and  65ft  wide  at  water  level     With  the  exception 
of  the  grai^'ing  dock  in  the  BladcwaCil  Dasm,  which  is  let 
to  the  West  India  Dock  Graving  Ooanpainy,  the  graving 
docks  in  the  Albert  and    Tilbury    Docks  are  the  only 
graiving    docks    belonging    to    the    Joint    Oommnttee. 
Although  it  involves  a  little  departure  from  the  plan  of 
dealing  with  each  system  of  docks  separately,  I  think  it 
will  be  convenient  for  me  to  explain  the  reasons  for  this 
fact  here.     First,  at  the  time  the  older  docks  were  built 
there  were  Acts  of  Parliament  expressly  forbidding  the 
building  of  graving  docks  by  the  dock  companies,  and 
the  practiccf  of  building  or  repairing  ships.     These   Acts 
governed  the  London  and  India  Companies  respectively 
during  the  whole  of  their  earlier  history,  until  the  space 
round  the  docks  which  might  have  been  available  for 
graving  docks  had  been  devoted  to  other  purposes.     The 
sections  applicable  to  the  London  Dock  and  the  India 
Docks  respectively  are  as  follows: — ^The  London  Dock 
Act,  1800,  39  and  40  George  III.  Cap.  47,  Section  26 : 
''  Provided  aitways  and  be  it  enacted  tint  no  slip  or  alips 
dry  dodc  graving  dock  way  or  other  place  for  the  build- 
ing   heaving  down  or  repairing  of  ships  or  other  vessels 
shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  or  built  or  permitted 
or  suffered  to  be  made  or  built  in  or  adjoining  to  any  of 
the  said  doeks  hereby  authorised  to  be  made  or  of  the 
basins  and  cuts  which  shall  belong  thereto  nor  shall  the 
said  London  Dock  Company  at  any  time  or  times  cany 
on  or  be  in  anywise  concerned  in  the  trade  or  business 
of  building  or  repairing  ships  or  other*  vessels  for  hire  or 
profit''    The  West  India  Dock  Act,  1831, 1  and  2  William 
rV.,  Cap.  52,  Section  141 :  ''And  be  it  further  enacted 
that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  West  India  Dock 
Company  at  any  time  or  times  to  carry  on  or  be  in  any- 
wise concerned  in  the  trade  or  business  of  building  or 
repairing  ships  or  other  vessels  for  hire  or  profit  nor 
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ju^   n  n     shaJl   any  dip  or  slips  dry  dock  graving  dock  way  or 

Ba^'aallav     other  place  for  the  building  heaving  down  or  repairing 
BaggaUay,    ^^  ^^  P^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  hereafter  be  made 

13  Nov.  1900.  or  built  or  permitted  or  suffered  to  be  made  or  built  in 

or  adjoining  any  of  the  said  docks  basins  and  cuts  of  the 

said  company  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend 
to  prevent  the  said  company  from  sellmg  or  letting  the 
docks  vards  and  other  premises  at  Limehouse  now  m  the 
occupation  of  Messieurs  Fletcher    Son  and  Fearnall,  nor 
the  docks   vards  and  premises  at  Blackwall  now  m  the 
occupation  of  Messieurs  H.  and  W.  Pitcher  but  so  never- 
theless  that  no  opening  or  communication  shaJ  be  made 
or  permitted  between  the  docks,  cuts  and  basins  of  the 
said  company  and  the  said  docks,  yards  and  F^niwM 
now  in  the  occupation  of  Messieurs  Fletcher    fc>on  and 
Felrnall  and  Me^ieurs  H.  and  ^'.  Pitcher    so    ong  as 
those  docks    yards  and  premises  shaU  ^e  uaed  for  U^^^ 
purpose  of  building  or  repairing  ships  or  other  vesse^. 
The  above  section  of  the  London  Dock   Act   was    not 
repealed  until  the  London  and  St  Katharine  Docks  Act, 
1864.     The  section  of  the  West  India  ^pck  ^f  .^fa^" 
corporated  in  the  East  and  West  I«^*  ^^„;f^^^^ 
and  is  still  appUcable  to  the  East  and  West  In<A^  DocKs. 
.Secondly,  it  has  up     to     the    present    time  been  un- 
necessa^    to    build    more    gravmg    docks    than  those 
Already  referred    to    because    there    are    ^ jf  ®    ";^. 
Thames  sufficient  private  graving  docks  to  meet  tne  re 
quirements  of  the  Port,  but  in  any  future  extension  of  the 
Albert  Dock,  the  Dock  Company  propose  to  mi^e  a  n^^^ 
graving  dock  capable  of  accommodating  the  Iffg^^t  class 
of  vessel.    There  are  in  these  docks  121  travelling  cranes 
exclusive  of  a  certain  proportion  of  24  ^«^i^'«?«f  ^^^*^^ 
delivered  and  on  order.     There  are  also  96  ^^f ^«^^ 
and  jiggers,  and  two  floating  cranes,  one  wipable  of  Wtmg 
50  tons  at  61  feet  6  inches  radius,  and  the  other  30  tons 
at  47  feet  radius.     The  larger  one  would  only  have  an 
effective  radius  of  34  feet  and  the  smaller  one  24  feet  6 
hiches  clear  of  the  barge.    The  number  of  cranes  in  the 
Albert  Dock  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  work.    I  have 
made  a  point  now  for  more  than  two  years  of  always 
noticing  file  number  of  cranes  in  the  Albert  Dock  when  I 
have  iKen  there,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  more  than 
half  of  them  at  work.    The  reason  that  complaints  are 
sometimes  made  that  there  are  not  cranes  enough  is  tne 
difficulty  of  moving  the  cranes  quickly  from  one  pomt 
to  another  when  the  quays  are  blocked  up  by  the  cargo 
from    other  veeeells.     In  most  porte  where  cranes   axe 
used,  they  are  hired  more  or  less  for  the  whole  time 
the  ship  is  loading  or  discharging ;  but  m  London,  where 
such  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  goods  go  over  the 
side,  ships  do  neaxly  all  their  business  into  barges,  and 
then     suddenjly    require    crane*    for    every    hatchway 
on   tihe    ship.     Tftieiefore,    wiheai    a  efaip    is    abouA  a 
fortnight  at  the  quay,  instead  of,  as  would  naturally  be 
expected,  taking  a  number  of  cranes,  she  probably  does 
not  require  them  for  ten  days,  and  then  she  requires 
a  large  numlber  for  two  or  three  days.    In  fact,  I  calcu- 
lated a  short  time  ago  that  the  cranes  do  not  earn  even 
interest  on  their  own  cost.    Hydraulic  power  is  laid  on 
to  all  parts  of  the  Docks  with  two  pumping  stetions. 
The  four  largest  steam  tugs  are  fitted  with  stewn  fire 
engines,  and  fire  hydrants  and  engines  are  provided  along 
the  quays.    These  docks  are  illuminated  with  electric 
light  suppHed  from  an  installation  at  the  Victoria  Dock. 
There  are  17  locomotives  for  shunting  wagons  on  the 
various  sidings  in  the  Docks,  and  there  is  also  a  passen- 
ger railway  on  the  north  side  belonging  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, ibut  worked  by  the  Great  Eastern  Baflway  Com- 
pany.   There  are  stations  at  different  points  all  down 
the  Docks. 

842.  {Chairmoun,)  Do  the  locomotives  belong  to  the 
Joint  Committee  ?— Yes.  A  ferry  is  maintained  across 
the  Albert  Dock  near  its  centre.  That  is  a  steam  ferry. 
Large  quantities  of  mud  enter  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Docks.  It  is  found  that  on  an  average  based  on  the 
returns  of  the  last  three  years  the  quantity  to  be  re- 
moved by  dredging  amounts  to  nearly  1,600  tons  per 
acre  of  water  space.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
dredging  per  acre  of  water  at  Tilbury  amounts  to  3,740 
tons  per  acre  of  water  space ;  at  these  docks  it  is  1,600 
tons  per  acre.  The  quantity  of  mud  dredged  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Docks  during  the  past  three  years 
amounts  to  an  average  of  280,000  tons  per  annum.  The 
plan  of  the  Albert  Dock  is  very  convenient,  and  codd 
hardly  be  improved  upon.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
nuavB  are  of  (?reat  lenjrth,  and  straight,  so  that  the  various 
berths  can  be  divided  from  time  to  time  into  suitable 
divisions  for  any  lencjth  of  ship.  In  regard  to  depth, 
fiome  s>hips  are  now  beins;  built  too  deep  for  this  dock, 
l»ut  the  Dock  Company  intend  in  any  future  extension 
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that  the  depth  shall  be  36ft.  The  two  entrances  at 
Galleons  are  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  river,  but  no 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  locking  the  longest  vessels 
that  can  come  to  the  dock  as  the  jetties  or  timber  piers 
are  carried  weU  out  into  the  river.  The  depth  of  the 
water  at  the  new  Galleons  entrance  on  the  sUl  is  bi^- 
cient  to  pass  any  ship  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
river  can  come  up  so  high,  as  the  sill  is  deeper  than  the 
bed  of  the  river.  At  many  ports  similarly  situated 
ships  when  unable  to  enter  the  docks  at  neap  tides  are 
able  to  lie  off  the  entrance  and  there  be  lightened  by  dis- 
charging a  part  of  their  cargo.  This  cannot  be  done  m 
the  Port  of  London,  except  at  Tilbury,  where  it  is  never 
necessary. 

843.  If  the  Thames  were  deepened  throughout  to  30 
feet  as  far  as  this  point,  would  that  assist  the  docks?— 
Very  materially,  because,  although  ships  can,  on  the  top 
of  the  tide,  come  up  now,  it  would  be  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage if  they  could  remain  in  the  river  a  longer  time. 
Now  they  have  just  time  to  get  up  on  the  top  of  the  tide 
and  go  in.  It  would  be  very  much  safer,  and  would  avoid 
a  good  deal  of  risk,  if  they  were  not  afraid  of  being  caught 
if  they  were  d,  little  bit  late. 

844.  And  you  would  find  that  the  ships  that  want  30 
feet  of  water  would  come  in  there  if  the  river  was  deep- 
ened, in  preference  to  going  to  Tilbury  ? — Yes. 

845.  For  many  reasons  ?— Yes,  for  many  reasons. 

846.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  If  a  ship  is  caught  by 
fog  between  Gravesend  and  the  Victoria  Docks,  she  j& 
in  a  very  awkward  position,  is  she  not? — Yes,  she  is  in 
a  very  dangerous  position. 

847.  She  may  not  be  able  to  work  backwards  and  for- 
.f^fds  ? — Tliat  is  so.  I  remeniiber  once  4iwo  eJiips  on  two 
different  occasaoris  trying  to  get  into  a  dock  and  some- 
thing went  wrong,  and  one  of  them  fell  back  and  had  tv 
be  beached  funther  dtwvn.  Besides  that  there  is  the  time. 
Although  if  Tou  work  out  the  nuanber  of  ships  in  eadh 
dock  in  the  course  of  a  year  it  will  only  come  to  a  very 
few  per  day,  sti'U  it  inwy  happen  that  mx  or  seven  wiil 
come  on  one  day.  Of  oooirse,  they  would  be  very  much 
pinched  for  time,  and  if  anything  happened  to  one  of 
theon,  with  others  behind,  tlie  others  wx>uld  have  to  drop 
down  atreaan  as  quickly  as  they  wuld  with  .the  facing 
tide. 

848.  {Chairm<in,)  There  is  rather  a  rush  of  vessels  at 
certain  times,  I  suppose,  instead  of  having  them  distri- 
buted evenly  during  the  year  ? — ^Yes. 

849.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  How  much  hmd  would 
be  required  over  and  above  what  you  have  now  got? — 
Do  you  mean  for  the  extension  of  the  Albert? 

850.  Yes?— 46  acres. 

851.  You  would  have  to  purchase  45  acres  ?— Yes. 

852.  Would  that  be  all  the  land  available  which  is  not 
built  upon?— No.  It  would  be  all  that  we  should  re- 
Quire. 

853.  Would  other  land  remain  unbuilt  upon?— Yea,  a 
considerable  area  would  remain  unbuilt  upon. 

854.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  how  much  land  would  re- 
main which  would  be  suitable  for  dock  extension  ?— I  do 
not  think  you  can  extend  practically  the  docks  any 
further  down  on  that  side. 

855.  No  further  southwards?— No,  because  at  one 
part  we  come  just  on  to  the  margin  where  they  are  build- 
ing, and  although  there  would  be  a  large  number  of  acres 
left  it  would  not  be  sufficiently  wide  to  make  a  third  dock, 
as  it  were. 

856.  These  plans  which  you  have  put  in  do  not  show 
the  'building  land  ? — ^No. 

857.  Do  you  find  that  there  are  many  ships  now  that 
approach  30  feet  draught  of  water  ? — No. 

858.  Do  you  know  what  your  dockmasters  demand  in 
the  way  of  water  under  the  keel  when  coming  over  the 
sill  ?— They  generally  say  6  inches. 

869.  Do  they  run  it  as  fine  as  6  inches  ?— Yea.  We 
know  they  do  run  it  as  fine  as  that,  because  they  some- 
times cut  the  cliains  of  the  cate«  at  the  bottom,  and  they 
do  not  stand  up  more  than  3  inches  or  4  inches. 

860.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  are  your  sills  dimi- 
nashed  am  dtepih  by  a  chain  ?— Yes.  That  couM  soon  be 
got  over,  because  in  our  new  gatee  we  ^•y®  P"* 
hydmuiic  rams  instead  of  cliaiin&  In  the  Sou«i-Weet 
India  Dock  I  am  carrying  the  chains  down.  You  know 
the  system? 

861.  Yes,  to  avoid  going  on  to  the  silll — Yes. 
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^.  96SL  You  heard  Mr.  Cater  ScoU  sa3ring  that  he  could 

R^-650      ^^  ^^  ^^^  Albert  Docks  all  the  biggest  sbips  that  have 

been  built.    He  gave  us  a  list  i — ^Al!  except  30. 

865.  He  mentioned  the  ''Oceanic"  and  the  "Lu- 
cania?" — ^The  30  that  would  not  ^  in  are  orer  536  feet 
in  length.  Wc  cannot  take  anything  more  than  536  feet 
in  length  into  the  Albert  Dock. 

864.  Because  i>f  the  lock? — ^Yes.  Hie  look  is  only 
550  feet,  and  you  want  about  12  feet  ckar. 

865.  For  tho  gates  to  move  ? — Yes. 

866.  Therefore  they  cannot  take  in  any  of  those  large 
ships  that  were  mentioned  ? — ^No,  they  cannot  take  those 
in. 

867.  I  understood  Mr.  Cater  Soott  to  say  they  could 
take  ihem  into  the  Albert  Dock? — ^No,  TiJbury.  Ho 
said  :  '*Only  18  English  and  9  foreign  ships  out  of  the 
above  120  are  over  536  feet  in  length."  I  think  there 
are  about  30  shij>s  afloat  that  could  not  get  m  as  regards 
length. 

668.  These  laige  ships  could  not  be  taken  in  without 
an  alteration  and  a  new  entrance  ?— No. 

860.  Is  it  the  experience  ait  the  Albert  Docks  that  the 
sheds  are  wide  enough  for  all  purposes  ? — ^Yes,  I  should 
say  that  they  are  too  wide.  Of  course  the  modem  way 
is  to  land  things  on  to  the  quay,  sort  them  in  the  shed, 
and  then  pass  them  out  at  the  back.  I  think  120  feet  is 
quite  a  maximum  for  trucking  purposes,  and  t^  would 
far  sooner  have  the  double-floor  sheds.  They  were  not 
originally  built,  because  in  the  flrst  place  such  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  cargo  goes  over  the  side  that  they 
are  not  necessary,  and,  secondly,  in  the  flrst  in- 
stance it  would  have  been  a  very  coetly  thing  to  build 
these  double-floor  sheds,  because  there  would  have  had 
to  haive  been  so  much  more  foundation. 

870.  I  sruppose  you  will  a^ee  that  the  great  tendency 
of  modem  trade  is  to  get  the  shdips  unlo&ded  and  away 
again  with  the  greatest  possible  despatch? — Yes. 

871.  And  do  you  consider,  with  the  experience  of  the 
Boyal  Albert  Dock,  that  the  quaya  and  siheds  are  wide 
enough  for  modem  practice  ?— No,  not  if  aU  the  cargoes 
had  (to  ibe  landed  on  the  quays ;  but  the  London  practice 
is  to  put  a  certain  portion  over  the  side  and  a  certain 
portion  on  to  the  quays.  If  it  were  compuleonT'  to  put 
all  the  cargoes  on  to  the  quays  ^en'^e  sheds  would 
have  to  be  extended. 

872.  Made  wider  ? — Or  have  an  upper  floor.  I  should 
recommend  an  upper  floor — ^not  have  them  made  wider. 

873.  And  you  say  that  so  long  as  the  traffic  remains 
aa  it  is  now,  and  so  large  a  proportion  goes  over  the 
side  into  lighters,  the  sheds  are  adequate  ?---Yee,  ample. 

874.  Now,  with  regard'  to  the  dredging  in  the  dock, 
Bee  842.     which   you   gave   the   figures    of,   is   that    exclusively 

inside  the  dock,  or  do  you  dredge  outside? — No,  we  . 
never  dredge  outside  the  Albert  Dock. 

875.  Do  you  give  the  cost  of  that  particular  dock? 
— ^I  do  not  give  it  in  this  paper,  but  it  is  in  the  other 
evidence.  I  cannot  give  you  that  at  the  moment.  I 
can  give  you  the  total  for  the  docks. 

^a.>SO       ^^'  ^e^haps  afterwards  you  can  give  us  your  table 
of  all  the  docks? — Yes. 

877.  Distinguishing  from  any  dredging  inside  and 
outside  ? — Yes. 

878.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  heard  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  More  as  to  the  programme,  which  the  Thames 
Conservancy  have  set  for  themselves  as  to  deepening 
the  river?— -No,  I  was  not  here. 

879.  The  programme  which  the  Thames  Conservancy 
have  now  in  view  is  to  dredge  from  the  Nore  to 
Grravesend  to  a  depth  of  26ft.  at  low  water;  from 
Sravesend  to  Crayford  Ness  to  a  depth  of  24ft.,  and 
^om  Crayford  Ness  to  Albert  Dock  to  a  depth  of 
12ft.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  how 
much  has  been  done  towards  that  programme  ? — ^I  fancy 
very  little  has  been  done.  Down  below  Gravesend 
they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  dredging,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  haVe  done  much  above. 

880.  You  are  not  aware  of  any?— 1  am  not  aware 
of  any  above. 

881.  What  do  yon  say  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
depth  of  22ft.  at  low  water  for  the  conduct  of  the 
trade  at  the  Albert  Dock?-~I  do  not  think  it  is 
sufficient,   but  my  opinion  is   that  if  the  river  was 

.deepened  very  much  up  to  the  Albert  Dock,  it  must 
be  continued  and  tapered  off  a  certain  amount.    I  am 
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afraid  that  if  we  deepened  the  river  down  below  and     Mr.  H,  C, 
stopped  suddenly  at  the  Albert  Dock,  the  check  to  the    Baggallay. 

tide   would  be  something  like  as  at  Chepstow — ^the         

tide  would  go  up  suddenly  and  flood  the  banks.  13  Nov.  1900. 

882.  There  is  a  further  programme  from  the  Albert 
Dock  to  the  Millwall  Dock  of  18ft?— Yes;  I 
should  think  that  up  there  it  would  be  sufficient 

883.  Then  I  think  you  told  us  that  the  depth  of 
water  at  present  in  the  centre  of  the  river  at  low 
water  is  20ft  ?— At  the  Albert  Dock. 

884.  At  Galleons  Beach?— Yes,  but  it  is  not 
20ft.  up  to  that  point  The  pool  is  20ft  There  is 
shoal  water  lower  down. 

885.  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  the  number 
of  shoals  below  that? — I  know  nothing  beyond  the 
Admiralty  Chart. 

886.  Have  you  refreshed  your  memory  with  the 
Admiralty  Chart,  so  that  you  can  tell  us  what  the 
limiting  depth  is? — ^Yes.  Immediately  opposite 
the  Albert  Dock  it  is  20ft.  in  the  centre,  but  at  either 
side  for  quite  one-third  of  the  river  it  is  only  about 
14ft.  or  15ft.  That  is  rather  serious,  because  all  our 
big  vessels  swing  just  below  the  entrance.  The  way 
they  enter  is  this.  On  a  rising  tide  they  swing  ronnd 
and  then  drop  down  stem  foremost  across  the  entrance, 
come  against  the  timber  jetties,  and  then  are  hauled 
in  round  the  curved  jetties.  Therefore  they  require 
a  considerable  width  below  the  dock  entrance  for 
them  to  swing  round  safely,  and  it  is  only  just  the 
very  centre  of  the  river  that  is  20ft.  That  would  not 
allow  a  ship  to  swing. 

887.  The  Thames  Conservancy  propose  a  width  of 
500ft  and  a  depth  of  22  f t  ?— That  would  not  be 
sufficient,  because  these  ships  will  be,  we  hope  at 
any  rate  until  we  get  a  new  entrance,  536ft,  so  it 
would  hardly  allow  a  ship  to  swing  safely. 

888.  They  would  want  something  more    than,   their 
length  to  swing  safely? — Yes.     Then  below  the  en 
trance  there  are  many  places  where  there  is  not  more 
than  15ft.   or  16ft  right  across  the  whole  width  of 
the  river. 

889.  As  I  say,  the  programme  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy is  to  make  a  channel  500ft.  wide  and  22ft. 
deep  up  to  the  Albert  Dock  ? — ^I  think  the  500ft.  would 
be  wide  enough  until  we  reach  the  swinging  place, 

if  we  widened  it  to  enable  vessels  to  swing. 

< 

890.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  depth  of  water  the 
pilots  allow  under  the  keel  of  vessels  when  they  go 
down? — I  do  not  know  at  all. 

891.  Something  must  be  taken  off  the  22ft.  for 
safety,  I  suppose? — ^Yes,  and  of  course  in  gales  of 
wind  the  water  runs  sometimes  lower  or  higher. 

892.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  To  sum  up  this  matter,  may  I  take 
it  that  yon  wish  to  leave  us  wiitih  the  impression  that 
in  your  opinion  as  an  engineer  a  oreat  and  continuous 
deepcnin<y  of  the  chaimel  of  the  Thames  ought  to  take 
place  ? — Certaonly* 

893.  {Bear-Admdral  Hext)  WitJi  reference  to  what, 
you  have  told  us  about  ihe  possible  extension  of  the 
Albert  Dock,  wha4i  would  you  consider  should  be  the 
depth  of  water*  in  ihe  river?    You  must  bear  in  mind, 
of  course,  thaib  vou  eav  that  you  are  going  to  bring 
deeper  ships  in? — ^I  think,   as   far  as  the  docks  are 
concerned,  if  they  could  have  a  pool  there  of  30ft  at 
low  water,  it  would  not  matter  very  mudh  what  w«fr 
down  below ;  but  still  we  know  from  experience  ihat 
it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  pools  free  from  mud.     As 
far  as  the  Dock  Companies  are  ooncemed,  they  would 
like  to  have  water  opposite  their  entrance,  so  that  if 
anything  went  wrong — ^if  a  ship  ran  into  i^eir  gates, 
or  anything  happen^ — the  ship  coukD  be  taken  away, 
so  that  she  woukl  not  run  aground ;  otherwise  we  much 
prefer  that  they  should  come   in  on  the  top  of  the 
tides.    We  do  not  want  them  to  come  in  ert  low  water, 
because  the  mud  is  a  disasibroas  expense  now,  and  if 
they  came  in  at  low  water  it  would  be  worse. 

894.  In  answer  to  Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry  with  regard 
to  the  depth  required  and  the  widlth  requared)  for  the 
ships  Bwinffing,  you  would  require  a  greater  depth  of 
water,  I  toS^e  it,  for  the  new  entrances  ?— Yes ;  except 
that  of  course  the  ships  would  still  be  aSle  to  come  in 
on  the  top  of  the  tide. 

895.  And  you  say  that  the  depth  of  the  pool  that 
Ton  wish  to  have  outside  the  entrance  would  be  30ft.  ?— 
I  should  like  to  have  the  pool  so  deep  that  at  low 
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Mr,  H.  C,     ^^^^^  tihe  largest  ship  that  could  come  up  would  be  able 
Baggailaij.    *<>  ^oat  if  anything  went  wrong. 

13  Nov  1900       ^^'   ^^^^  John    Wolfe-Barry.)  Of  course,  a  pool  of 
'         '  that  kind  does  not  get  rid  of  the  diificul«ty  of  delays 
by  fog  or  other  causes? — ^No. 

897.   (Chairmaiu)  Now  will  you  go  on  to  the  next 
part  of  your   evidences'—The  East  India  Docks  were 
commenced  in  1903  and  completed  in  1806.    They  are 
situated  in  a  sharp  bend  of  the  river  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Biver  Lea,  and  are  about  6^-  miles  from  London 
Bridge   by  water,  aoid  nearly  4  miles  from  Fenchurch 
Street  by  rail  or  road.     The  total  area  of  this  property 
is  71  acres,  including  a  water  area  of  33  acres.     The 
docks  consist  of  a  basin,  an  import  and  an  export  dock, 
and   are  entered   from  the  river   by  two  locks.      The 
depth  of  water  in  the  centre  of  the  river  opposite  the 
eziti'OJices  is  ISfi.  at  low  water,  the  depth  shoaling  to 
abouii  8ft.    at  low  water  at  the  piers.     The  principal 
entrance   for   ships  is  the  lower  lock,    which  is  lOOft. 
long,  and  65ft.  wide,  with  a  deptli  of  31ft.  on  the  sill, 
which  would   give   27ft.  at  high  water   at  neap  tides. 
The  Joint  Committee  dredged  the  river    bed    at    the 
entrance   to   31ft.   6in.    below  Trinity.     That  is  imme- 
diately  opposite   the  gates.     All  ships  enter  the   dock 
through  this  lock  on  a  level.     The  upper  lock  is  only 
210ft.  bin.  long,  47ft.  wide,  with  a  depth  of  24ft.  lOin. 
on  the  sill.     This  lock  is  used  by  barges  only.     It  is 
impossible  to  lengthen  either  look  to  any  extent,  owing 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  strip  of  land  between  the  basin 
and  the  river.     The  basin  has  an  area  of  6  acres,  and 
a  depth  of  33ft   in  the  centre,  and  alongside  the  two 
quays,   and  provides   two   berths  for   large   ships,    one 
being   about   400ft.    in    length,    and   the   other   500ft. 
These  two  berths  have  warehouses  running  their  whole 
length,  and  behind  these  are  other  warehouses.     A  line 
of  railway  over  a  swing  bridge  connects  the  basin  with 
the  lines  in  the  dock.     The  upper  dock  in  the  plan  is 
the  import  dock,  and  the  lower  one  is  the  export  one. 
The  import  dock  is  approached  from  the  basin  oy  a  lock 
209ft.  long,  47ft.  9in.  wide,  and  24ft.  lOin.  deep.     The 
level  of  the  water  in  these  docks  is  not  maintained  by 
pumping,  tJierefore  a  deduction  of  4ft.  or  5ft.  must  be 
made  for  neap  tides.     The  import  dock  has  an  area  of 
17i  acres,  with  a  depth  of  26ft.     Its  length  is  1,410ft, 
and  widih  535ft.     Eight  timber  jetties  project  from  the 
quay  on  the   north   side,   and  the  dock  is  surrounded 
with  sheds,  behind  which  are  wajiehouses.     The  export 
dock  is  entered  from  the  basin  through  a  passage  with 
gates  60ft.  wide,  having  a  depth  of  30ft.    The  area  of 
the  export  dock  is  8  acres,  being  778ft.  in  length  and 
436ft.  in  width,  with  a  depth  of  26ft  lOin.    There  are 
two  jetties  projecting  from  the  west  quay  of  this  dock. 
There  are  sheds  on  the  north,  south,  and  west  quays, 
with  large  warehouses  behind  the  sheds  on  tlio  north 
quay.    There  are  about  8,000  lineal  feet  of  quay  space 
available  for  discharging  ships  in  this  dock  system,  or, 
in  other  words,  quay  berths  for  23  ships  of  an  average 
length  of  350ft.     There  are  no  lines  of  railway  in  the 
import  dock,  but  rails  are  carried  along  the  north  quay 
of  the  export  dock.    The  terminal  station  of  the  London 
and  Blackwall  Railway  is  between  the  south  quay  of 
the  export  dock  and  the  river.    In  front  of  the  station 
is  the  Brunswick  Pier  and  wharf,  where  steamers  con- 
veying passengers  up  and  down  the  river  call  regularly, 
and  continental  steamers  discharge  and  load  horses  and 
cattle.     The  total  floor  area  of  the  sheds  and  ware- 
houses is  871,200  square  feet.     There  is  also  in  these 
docks  accommodation  for  the  storage  of  wine,  etc.,  in 
the  vaults.    There  are  26  hydraulic  cranes  and  51  hand 
cranes  in  this  dock,  12  hydraulic  lifts  and  19  hydraulic 
jiggers  for  dealing  with  cargoes  of  ships.     I  daresay 
your  Lordship  knows  that  a  jigger  is  like  a  crane,  but 
instead  ci  having  a  jib  the  chain  is  passed  over  a  pulley. 
It  is  merely  a  hauling  engine  for  dealing  with  cargoes 
of  ships.     Hydraulic  power  is  laid  on  all  round  the 
quays,  the  power  being  furnished  by  four  pumping 
engines.     The  dredging  amounts  on  the    average    to 
65,000  tons  per  annum,  which  gives  about  2,000  tons 
per  acre.    This  large  amount  is  caused  by  the  necessity 
of  working  the  ships  and  barges  in  and  out  on  the 
level,  the  locks  being  too  short  for  locking  as  explained 
above. 

808.  Are  the?e  docks  sufficiently  large  for  that  class 
of  trade  up  to  the  present  time? — Yes,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  They  are  always  well  filled  with  ships. 
They  supply  a  demand.  They  take  ships  of  a  certain 
class  only ;  a  great  many  small  sailing  vessels  go  into 
the  East  India  Docks. 


890.  Are  there  many  dutiable  goods  in  tlie  ware- 
houses ? — ^That  I  cannot  say. 

900.  Are  there  any  vessels  with  wines  and  spirits  ? 
— ^Yes ;  of  course  they  must  be  dutiable,  but  I  cannot 
speak  anything  about  them.  There  are  vessels  for 
wine:;,  of  coursa— quite  small  vessels.  In  the  basins 
ships  of  considerable  size  go,  ships  of  450ft.  by  DOft. 
beam  go  into  the  basins. 

901.  Is  that  always  full? — ^Yes,  that  is  always  full, 
but  there  are  only  two  berths  there.  They  are  always 
used  by  Donald  Ourrie's  boats. 

902.  Are  there  any  assigned  berths  to  a  particular 
company  ? — Tes,  I  believe  those  are  assigned  to  them. 
I  have  just  been  informed  that  the  wine  I  have  men- 
tioned that  there  is  accommodation  for  is  more  or  less 
for  the  shipping  companies,  and  not  the  trade.  It  is 
not  used  much  by  the  trade. 

903.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  provisioning  ships? — 
Yes. 

904.  (Bear- Admiral  Hext)  Could  these  docks  be  im- 
proved to  any  extent,  in  your  opinion  ? — ^Yes,  they  have 
been  improved  of  late  years.  The  cut  from  the  basin 
into  the  export  dock  was  made  some  four  or  five  years 
ago,  which  has  enabled  much  larger  vessels  to  go  in, 
and  it  has  once  or  twice  been  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  Joint  Committee  to  remove  the  lock  that  now  se- 
parates *the  basin  from  the  import  dock,  and  put  a 
deep  cut  there  instead,  so  as  to  take  a  larger  class  of 
vessel  into  the  import  dock.  But  that  has  not  been 
necessary,  nor  is  it  necessary,  a\  the  present  moment, 
because  the  dock  is  well  filled  with  small  ships. 

905.  Therefore  it  fulfils  a  want'? — ^Yes,  and  if  there 
is  a  further  want  it  can  be  dealt  with. 

906.  And  I  presume  it  could  not  be  altered  to  any 
great  extent  without  a  very  large  cost? — ^I  suppose  it 
would  cost  about  £100,000  probably. 

907.  That  is  only  to  make  that  one  alteration? — 
Yes,  that  one  alteration. 

908.  But  the  whole  dock  itself  could  not  be  deep- 
ened and  enlarged  in  any  possible  way  with  regard  to 
the  surrounding  land,  I  take  it? — ^Yes,  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  case  of  the  West  India  Dock,  which  we  are 
coming  to  next.  A  false  quay  is  put  in  front  of  the 
masonry  quay  at  a  lower  level,  and  then  the  ground 
is  dredged  up  to  that  point  only,  and  slopes  up  to  the 
old  wall.  By  slightly  reducing  the  area  of  the  dock, 
with  a  false  quay  you  can  get  the  centre  part  deeper 
without  undermining  the  foundations  of  your  walls. 
That  has  been  done  in  several  cases.  In  fact,  in  the 
export  dock  a  few  years  ago  we  found  the  foundations 
slipping  a  little,  so'  we  drove  timber  piling  in  front, 
and  that  might  be  safely  dredged  down  to  ^ft. 

909.  My  question  was  more  with  regard  to  the  power 
of  enlarging  the  docks? — 'No,  not  enlarging. 

910.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry,)  Is  the  hosm  used  as  a 
lode? — ^It  is  practically  used  as  a  lock  for  these  larger 
vessels,  because  the  ships  must  all  pass  in  on  a  level,  so 
that  we  cannot  keep  the  water  above  the  tide  of  the  day, 
and,  of  course,  then  aH  the  oti  er  gates  can  be  opened  ; 
so  it  makes  no  difference. 

911.  At  neap  tides  do  you  lower  the  water  in  both  the 
docks  down  to  the  level  of  the  river? — Yes,  practically. 

912.  I  see  it  is  marked  here  that  the  depth  is  33ft.  on 
the  plan,  but  I  suppose  you  must  deduct  from  diat  4ft. 
or  5ft.  for  neaps?— fes. 

913.  Therefore  the  available  depth  is  28ft.  ?— Yes. 

914.  I  mean  ships  after  discharging  in  the  basin  would 
be  exposed  to  the  fact  that  the  water  might  be  lower  than 
the  33ft.  ?— Yes. 

915.  And  there  is  no  power  of  extension  of  premises 
here  ? — I  think  not,  unless  it  was  some  very  big  scheme 
of  taking  up  the  River  Lea.  There  is  a  very  great  bend 
in  the  Lea  there,  which,  of  course,  might  be  converted 
into  docks,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite,  practicable. 

916.  (Chairman.)  Now,  will  you  go  on  to  the  next 
docks  ? — The  West  India  Docks  are  the  oldest  do<^  in 
London.  They  were  commenced  in  1799,  and  completed 
in  1802.  They  are  situated  a  short  distance  up  the  river 
from  the  East  India  Dock,  and  are  six  miles  distant  from 
London  Bridge  by  water,  nearly  three  miles  distant  from 
Fenchurch  Street  by  rail,  and  about  tSiree  miles  from  the 
busiest  part  of  the  City  by  road.     The  *otal  area  of  this 
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dock  sjstem,  including  Poplar  Dock  (which  is  let  to  the 
North  London  Bailwav  Company .  on  a  long  lease),  is 
231  acres,  with  a  water  area  (exclusive  of  the  Poplar  Dock) 
of  rather  more  than  100  acres.  Tho  system  comprises 
three  parallel  docks  extending  across  the  Isle  of  Dogs, 
the  two  upper  ones  being  connected  with  the  river  on 
either  eido  'by  cuts  into  a  ibasin,  which  in  turn,  communi- 
cates with  the  river  by  a  lock.  The  ioweat  or  South- West 
India  Dock  is  ihe  old  City  canaL  This  also  commu- 
nicates with  the  river  on  both  sides,  on  the  Limehouse 
side  by  a  cut,  and  on  the  Blackwail  side  by  a  cut 
into  a  basin,  and  thence  by  a  lock  into  the  river. 
This  latter  basin  is  connected  with  the  above- 
mentioned  basin  on  the  Blackwal  side  by  means  of  a 
junction  dock.  In  this  wHy  tlie  three  docks  are  all  inter- 
connected. The  depth  of  water  in  the  ceatre  of  the  river 
^jpposite  the  "  Blackwall "  enir&nce  is  17ft.  at  low  water, 
shoaling  to  12ft.  at  look  gates.  The  look,  which  was 
rebuilt  five  or  six  years  ago,  is  480ft.  long  (and  not  430ft. 
as  figured  on  the  plan) — there  is  a  clerical  errocr  on  the 
plan — 60ft.  wide  and  30ft.  on  the  sill,  giving  a  depth  of 
26ft.  at  neap  tides.  This  entrance  leads  into  a  basin, 
called  the  Blnckwall  basin,  which  c^mmundcates  by  pas- 
sages with  the  import  and  export  docks,  and  also  with 
the  junction  dock.  Tho  import  and  export  docks  axe 
also  connected  with  tlie  river  through  Limehouse  Basin 
by  a  look  into  the  river.  This  lock  is  not  now  used.  The 
ievel  of  the  water  in  these  docks  is  always  kept  up  to 
Trinity  ievel  by  pumping,  and  whenever  the  draught  of 
vessels  demands  it,  the  ievel  is  maintained  at  18in. 
above  Trinity.  This  is  effected  by  powerful  engines 
placed  near  the  BlackwaU  entrance.  The  river  entrance 
to  the  South- West  India  Dock  is  300ft  long,  27ft.  deep, 
and  55ft  wide.  When  I  say  55ft.  wide,  that  is  on  quay 
level.  There  is  a  slight  batter  on  the  walls,  which  reduces 
the  width  at  sill  level  to  52ft.  The  lock  is  at  present 
being  deepened  to  29ft  and  lengthened  to  480ft.  This 
dock  has  also  an  up-river  entrance  at  Limehouse,  which 
is  not  now  used.  All  the  locks  are  crossed  iby  public 
road  swing  bridges.  Th^se  'bridges,  which  cross  the 
centre  of  the  locks  of  almost  aU  the  Joint  Committee's 
docks,  except  at  Tilbury  and  at  Gailleon's,  cause  con- 
siderable delays  to  the  locking,  and  are  a  coniSnuous 
source  of  tioulble  and  annoyance.  I  wiH  now  pass  to  the 
basins  and  docks.  The  BlackwaJl  basin  has  an  area  of 
6|  acres,  with  a  depth  varying  from  30ft  to  32ft.  The 
passages  from  the  baein  into  the  import  and  export  docks 
are  60ft  wid-e  and  30ft.  deep. 

917.  Is  that  at  spring  tides,  or  at  neap  tides? — It  is 
always  maintained  at  Trinity,  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
ii  is  a  loot  and  sometimes  18  inches  above  Trinity. 
These  passages  are  crossed  by  the  Millwall  Railway, 
which  is  caiTied  on  swing  bridges.  Passenger  trains 
run  in  each  direction  every  quarter  of  an  hour  during 
the  daytime,  in  addition  to  the  goods  trains.  The 
passages  are  also  crossed  by  the  Joint  Committee's 
swing  bridges  for  cart  traffic.  Out  of  the  BlackwaU 
ba.sin  there  also  lead  a  lock  into  the  Poplar  Dock  for 
the  North  London  Railway  Company,  a  graving  dock 
which  is  let  to  the  West  India  Graving  Dock  Company, 
and  a  passage  into  the  Junction  Dk)ck.  This  oasin 
is  only  used  as  a  passage  for  ships  and  barges  going 
into  the  docks,  there  being  no  quay  accommodation 
there  for  ships  of  any  size.  The  import  dock  has  an 
area  of  30  acres.  It  is  2,600ft.  long,  500ft.  wide,  and 
has  a  depth  of  25ft.  on  the  north  side,  but  at  present 
only  20ft.  on  the  south  side.  That  may  be  taken  as 
an  illustration  of  how  the  docks  are  being  deepened 
as  required.  It  was  20ft.  before.  On  the  north  side, 
by  putting  a  false  quay,  it  has  been  deepened  to  25ft. 
Some  four  or  five  years  ago  a  false  quay  on  timber 
piles  was  built  on  tlie  north  side,  which  has  enabled 
deeper  water  to  be  obtained.  A  similar  quay  is  now 
being  constructed  on  the  west  end  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional deep  berth.  As  already  stated,  tliis  dock  can  be 
and  is,  when  necessary,  maintained  1ft.  or  more  above 
Trinity,  which  would  give  a  depth  of  26ft.  at  the  quay. 
Six  of  the  larger  class  of  vessels  can  be  accommodated 
at  this  faJse  quay.  There  are  11  larfi:e  warehouses 
on  the  north  side  of  this  dock,  capable  of  acoom- 
modAtiug  95,000  tons  of  goods,  each  warehouse 
being  fitted  with*  hydraulic  cranes.  In  front  of  the 
warehouses  there  are  open  sheds  for  the  protection 
of  goods,  and  lines  of  rails  are  carried  at  the  back 
of  the  warehouses.  On  the  south  side  of  the  import 
dock  at  each  end  are  large  wood  wharves.  The  centre 
of  the  quay  is  set  apart  for  the  storage  of  rum  and 
spirits.  There  is  extensive  vault  accommodation  here, 
also  vats  capable  of  holding  from  500  to  25,000  gallons 
for  mixing,  blending,  Ae.    There  is  also  a  cold  storage 
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building   capable  of   containing   100,000  »heep  on  the    jjfr.  JJ.  C. 
north  quay.     The  export  dock  has  an  area  of  24  acres.    Baggallay. 
It  IS   2,600ft   long,  and  400ft.   wide,    but  has  only  a         — - 
depth  of    22ft,    which    can,    however,    be    raised    to  13  Nov,  1900i 

23ft.  6in.  hj  pumping.     It  is  in  the  contemplation  of 

the  Committee  to  deepen  this  dock,  and  place  false 
quays  in  front  of  the  existing  walls.  There  are  six 
jetties  projecting  from  the  southern  quay.  At  present 
diis  dock  is  only  used  by  a  smaller  class  of  vessels. 
There  is  communication  between  the  import  and  the 
export  docks  at  the  west  end  through  the  Limehouse 
basin,  which  has  an  area  of  about  1^  acres.  This  basin 
is  only  used  at  present  for  the  passage  of  barges  and 
as  a  convenient  place  for  the  repair  of  the  Committee's 
floatuig  craft  Between  the  Blackwall  basin  and  the 
South- West  India  basin  is  the  Junction  Dock  befoare 
mentioned.  It  is  1  acre  in  extent,  bemg  320ft.  long 
and  150ft  wide.  There  are  lock  gates  »t  either  end, 
the  jwssages  being  45ft  wide,  with  a  depth  of  25ft.' 
Around  this  Junction  Dock  and  along  the  quays  of 
the  export  dock  are  extensive  wood  sheds,  furnished 
with  travelling  cranes  on  overhead  gantrys,  many  of 
them  worked  by  electricity.  There  are  also  slipways 
where  vessels  with  timber  cargoes  can  discharge  from 
portholes.  The  South- West  India  Dock  basin  has  an 
area  of  5i  acres,  with  a  depth  of  29ft.  The  water  in 
this  basin  and  also  in  the  South- West  India  Dock  itself 
can  be  raised  18in.  by  allowing  -the  water  to  flow 
from  the .  BlackwaU  basin,  where  it  is  pumped.  This 
basin  has  on  the  south  side  sheds  and  Imes  of  railway. 
The  passage  into  the  main  dock  is  55ft.  wide — that  is, 
52ft.  on  the  sill  with  the  batter  I  should  say—and 
27ft.  deep,  with  a  pair  of  gates.  This  passage  also  is 
crossed  by  the  Millwall  Railway  and  a  footbridge. 
The  South-Weet  India  Dock  itself  is  2,650ft  kng  bv 
450ft.  wide,  and  has  a  depth  of  29ft.,  with  a  water 
area  of  26}  acres.  On  the  north  side  there  are  seven 
timber  jetties  projectinff  from  the  quay,  whioh  will,  as 
ships  grow  longer,  probably  be  removed,  so  that  the 
ships  may  lie  alongside  the  quay.  On  the  north  quay' 
there  are  lines  of  rails  and  single  floor  sheds.  On  the 
south  quay  there  are  extensive  warehouses  and 
double-floor  sheds  with  lines  of  rails  running 
behind  them.  There  is  a  cold  storage  warehouse  here 
capable  of  holding  14,000  carcases  of  mutton.  The 
length  of  quays  available  for  ships  discharging  in  this 
group  of  docks  is  21,000ft.,  and  the  quays  can  accommo- 
date between  50  and  60  ships  of  the  class  that  use  these 
docks.  The  floor  area  of  the  sheds  and  warehouses  is 
no  less  than  4,377,780  square  feet,  and  is  capable  of 
storing  180,000  tons  of  goods  ;  37,000  puncheons  of  wine 
and  spirits  can  be  stored  in  the  vaults  connected  with 
these  warehouses.  To  provide  for  the  carriage  of  the 
gooda,  there  are  12  miles  of  railway  and  4  locomotives, 
the  lines  being  connected  with  the  Great  Eastern  Bail- 
way  at  Millwall  Junction.  There  are  two  installations 
of  hydraulic  pumps,  and  hydraulic  mains  are  laid  down 
on  all  the  quays.  The  docks  are  illuminated  by  elec- 
tricity, which  is  generated  at  an  installation  on  the  norths 
quay  of  the  Import  Dock.  There  are  20  steam  cranes, 
and  one  electric  crane  at  these  dodcs,  136  hydraulic  cranes 
ond  lifts,  120  hand  cranes,  23  electric  traveillers  ^r 
moving  timber,  and  29  hydraulic  jiggers,  also  a  floating 
crane  that  will  lift  20  tons  at  29ft  radius,  and  another 
that  will  lift  6  tons  at  35ft.  radius.  Of  the  swing 
bridges,  of  which  there  are  13,  10  are  worked  by 
hydraulic  power  and  three  by  hand  ;  there  are  also  two 
drawbridges  worked  by  hydiiulic  power.  The  dredging 
in  these  docks  amounts  on  the  average  to  63,000  tons 
per  annum,  equal  to  about  630  tons  per 
acre.  These  dodks,  the  oldest  in  London,  are  an 
illustration  of  the  foresight  of  those  who  were  respon- 
sible for  their  design,  as  at  the  present  day  there  are  few 
docks  anywhere  buUt  on  so  good  a  plan  for  accommodating 
large  ships  of  various  lengths.  It  is  true  that  as  ships 
have  grown  in  length  and  altered  in  shape  it  has  been 
necessary  to  reconstruct  or  enlarge  the  dock  entrances 
of  nearly  all  the  docks  in  London,  and  this  has  in  fact 
been  <lone  at  these  West  India  Docks  at  the  Blackwall 
entrance,  and  is  now  being  carried  on  at  the  South- West 
India  Dock.  But  it  has  not  been  necessary  in  London, 
in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  modem  shipping,  to 
wipe  out  the  old  docks  and  construct  new  ones,  as  has 
been  necessary  at  many  other  ports  in  the  kingdom. 
There  are  few  docks  in  the  kingdom  so  suitably  planned 
for  accommodating  large  ships  as  the  Albert  Dcxaks  and 
the  West  India  Docks.  It  is  in  depth  only  that  shipii 
are  beginning  to  outgrow  them,  and  this  can  be  remedied 
should  improvements  in  the  river  enable  deeper  vessels 
to  navigate  the  river  to  them.     Tilbury,  as  before  stated. 
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Mr,  H.  C     18  deep  enough  for  all  present  purposes.     There  are  no 
Baggallay     docks  under   the  control  of  the  Joint  Committee  that 

iiave  ibecoBne  oflbw^ete,  as  even  th'e  smaifier  and  ahaMoweir 

13  Nov.  1900   docks  are  well  filled  with  shipping  of  the  smaller  daas 

~~        which  has  to  be  provided  for.    What  is  now  required 

is  additional  accommodation  for  the  largest  vessels,  not 
to  replace  small  docks  'by  larger  ones,  as  the  small 
docks  still  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

918.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  depth  of  ihe 
river  opposite  these  docks,  or  do  you  think  it  ought  to 
be  deepened? — ^Only  for  the  same  reason  that  I  gave 
before.  I  think  that  the  general  approach  up  to  these 
docks  is  sufficient. 

919.  You  apply  to  these  the  same  observations  that 
you  made  to  us  on  the  other  docks? — ^Yes. 

920.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Is  there  any  limitation 
of  depth  of  dredging  in  the  river  over  the  Blackwall 
Tunnel?— I  am  afraid  I  forget  what  the  depth  is. 

921.  You  do  not  Biow  wihiat  deptfi  it  is  below  the  bed 
of  the  river  ? — ^Nb. 

922.  What  depth  of  lock  are  you  going  to  construct 
at  the  South  Dock  ?— We  are  going  to  make  the  sill  29ft. 
below  Trinity,  which  is  the  same  depth  as  the  dock  it- 
self, and  make  it  480ft.  long  instead  of  300ft. 

923.  You  consider  480ft  long  enough  ?— Quite  long 
enough  I  think  for  that  position  of  the  river. 

924.  You  take  off  something,  I  suppose,  for  the  gates 
and  for  the  manoeuvring  of  the  vessels  ?— Yes.  It  will 
take  the  class  of  vessels  likely  to  come  up  there.  I  do 
not  think  any  ship  over  about  450ft.  is  ever  likely  to 
come  up  there  under  any  circumstances. 

925.  With  regard  to  the  railway,  it  seems  an  extja- 
oidinary  arrangement,  closing  all  these  passages.  Which 
traffic  has  to  give  way— the  railway  traffic?— I  cannot 
say  legally  exactly  what  it  is.  I  know  practically  that 
the  trains  are  stopped  by  the  ships,  very  often,  by  agree- 
ment. 

926.  The  railway,  I  suppose,  came  there  after  the 
docks  were  made  ?— Yes  ;  a  portion  was  made  by  tJie  old 
West  India  Dock  Company. 

927.  Where  does  it  terminate  ?— It  goes  down  to  Mill- 
wall  Docks.  It  would  ibe  a  good  thing,  some  day,  if  now 
that  the  western  entrances  are  not  used,  they  could  take 
the  railways  down  there,  and  keep  the  eastern  side  clear. 

928.  I  was  going  to-  ask  whether  there  has  been  any 
roposal  of  that  kind  ?— There  has  been  no  proposal,  but 

have  oBten  tiiougihlt  of  it.  But  it  would  be  raitiher  a 
costly  business,  I  am  ailhraid«  to  acquire  the  property. 

929.  It  is  a  great  improvement,  you  think,  to  the 
•working  of  the  Jock  ?— Very  great.  Take  a  shin  going 
now  into  ati  import  dock.  There  ie  a  public  road  am^ss 
the  lock ;  then  she  has  to  wait  for  tine  railway  bridge 
as  well  as  the  Dock  Company's  bridge  (which  latter  is 
of  course  nothing,  because  that  would  have  to  be  opened), 
there  are  two  trains  in  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  one  in 
either  direction,  in  addition  to  ihe  goods  triuns. 

930.  Of  course,  once  a  train  is  signalled,  the  railway 
bridge  ie  hopeleasly  storpiped  ag^ainst  ehrips  ?— Yes. 

931.  Is  tliere  any  land  belonging  to  the  Company  here 
which  is  not  occupied  ?— A  very  small  piece  on  tlie  south 
side  of  the  South  Dock  ba.sin,  and  just  a  little  at  the 
south-west  comer  which  is  not  occupied.  It  is  a  low 
piece  of  ground  just  behind  the  sheds,  near  the  angle,  but 
a  very  small  area. 

932.  Did  you  say  you  were  constructing  a  new  lock  to 
the  South  Dock  ?-^2fo ;  we  are  altering  the  old  one. 

933.  At  what  cost  ?— £40,000.  U  wall  ibe  albout 
£50,000  altogether,  because  we  shall  put  in  a  sewer  for 
the  County  Council.  The  whole  cc«t  will  'be  about 
£50,000. 

934.  You  spoke  of  o*her  things  being  in  contempla- 
tion, such  as  deepening  berths?— Yes,  in  the  export 
dodk. 

935.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  money  that  you  have 
in  contemplation  to  spend  at  the  West  ilndia  Dock?— I 
have  not  seen  any  estimate  later  than  the  one  I  made  a 
year  ago.     That  was  £90,000. 

936.  (Mr.  Mis,)  1  think  it  is  in  respect  of  these  docks 
iliat  you  have  electricity  as  an  agent  of  motive  power. 
Are  we  to  take  it  that  you  have  not  it  at  Tilbury  at  all? 
—We  only  use  electricity  at  Tilbury  for  lighting  pur- 
poses. 

937.  Not  for  motive  power?— No. 

938.  Nor  at  the  Yictoria  and  Albert  ?— No,  I  do  not 
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tlMuk  we  use  it  there  at  all.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
West  India  Dock  for  the  wood.  I  beg  pardon.  I  have 
just  bo^i  told  that  recently  a  firm  have  put  up  some 
electric  cranes  at  the  Albert  Dock,  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee are  supplying  power.    I  did  not  know  that.. 

939.  At  the  East  India  Dock  iiave  you  any  electrical 
motive  power? — ^No.  Praotically,  apart  from  what  I 
have  just  been  told,  the  West  India  Dock  is  the  only 
place  where  the  power  is  used  in  that  way.  But  we  do 
supply  power  to  small  works.  Perhaps  a  man  has  a 
grindstone  to  work,  or  something  of  that  sort 

940.  Are  you  satisfied  with  it  for  dock  purposes? — 
I  think  so.  I  do  not  say  that  I  should  introduce  it  for 
many  purposes  at  thtjse  old  docks,  because  the  hydraulie 
pipes  are  laid  down,  and  there  are  many  expenses.  At 
the  wood  wharves  we  find  the  electric  cranes  are  very 
useful.  The  6'ton  cranes  lift  these  large  baulks.  Twenit^ 
of  them  hive  now  been  either  built  or  converted  from 
old  steam,  and  are  working  wonderfully  well. 

94L  You  tell  us  very  little  about  the  Poplar  Dock. 
Is  that  leased  to  one  of  the  railway  companies  ? — It  was 
a  lease  granted  by  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Com- 
pany to  the  North  London  Railway  of  Poplar  Dock,  then 
kncwn  as  the  Timber  Pond  Dock.  That  was  a  lease  of 
that  land  and  land  round  it  connecting  with  the  dock  for 
999  years  from  1st  July,  1850,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  £1,200 
a  year. 

942.  Then  the  Joint  Committee  that  now  is  the  owner 
has  no  control  orer  that  ? — ^No,  not  beyond  the  999  year^ 
lease. 

943.  For  all  practical  purposes  it  has  passed  out  of 
their  hands  ?— Yes,  excepting  this  :  they  nave  the  con- 
trol of  a  ground  landlord  to  prevent  them  doing  certain 
things,  although  they  cannot  interfere  with  their  busi- 
ness in  any  way. 

944.  They  cannot  exttend  it,  or  incorporate  it  for  thek 
own  purposes,  without  cancelling  the  lease  ? — ^No. 

945.  (Chairman,)  Except,  of  course,  by  applying  to 

Parliament 

(Mr.  EUis.)  Quite  so. 

(Witness,)  I  am  told  that  certain  rates  for  passing 
through  the  basin,  and  so  on,  are  charged. 

946.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  Who  built  the  Poplar 
Dock?— I  believe  they  built  it  themselves,  on  an  old 
timber   pond. 

947.  The  railway  company  went  to  the  expense  of 
making  the  dock,  and  the  £1,200  a  year  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  ground-rent? — Just  so. 

948.  {Chairman.)  Now,    will   you   go   to   the   next 
dock?— London  Docks.    The  area  of  this  property  is 
exactly  100  acres,  40  acres  of  which  represent  water 
space.    It  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  below  the 
Tower  Bridge,  and  therefore  close  to  the  Oity.       The 
docks  were  commenced  in  1800  and  completed  in  1805. 
There  are  four  entrances,   two  at  Shadwell,   one  at 
Wapping,    and  the   Bfermitage   entrance  ;i   the   last- 
named  is  now  closed,   and  not  used.    The  depth  of 
water  in  the  river  opposite  to  Shadwell  is  lift,  at 
low  water.    The  lower  entrance  at  Shadwell,  known 
as  the  new  Shadwell  Lock,  is  350ft.  in  length,  60ft. 
wide,  with  a  depth  of  28ft.  on  the  sill,  which  gives 
an  available  depth  of  water  at  neap  tides  of  24ft. 
The  old  entrance,  which  is  very  little  used  now,  is 
180ft.  long,  45ft.  wide,  and  24ft.   on  the  sill.     Both 
these  locks  are  crossed  in  the  middle  by  swing  bridges 
carrying  a  public  road,  and  this  naturally  interferes 
very   much  with  the  locking   of  vessels   and  causae 
delay.    At  the  Wapping  entrance  the  depth  of  water 
in  the  centre  of  the  river  is  about  16ft.,  shoaling  to 
about  9ft  at  the  dock  entrance.     The  lock  is  170ft. 
long,  40ft.  wide,  and  23ft.  at  the  silL    This  entrance 
is  almost  entirely  used  by  barges,  and  most  of  them 
pass   in    and   out   on   the   level.    Starting   from   the 
Shadwell  entrances  there   are  two  basins,  Shadwell 
new  basin,  and  Shadwell  old  basin.    Between  these 
and  the  Eastern  Dock  are  locks;  that  from  the  old 
basin  is  not  now  used,  but  the  lock  between  the  new 
basin  and  the  Eastern  Dock  is  350ft.  long  and  60ft. 
wide,  with  28ft.  on  the  basin  sill  and  21ft  on  the 
dock   sill.     These   locks   are   also   crossed  by   swing 
bridges  carrying  public  roads.    Shadwell  new  basin 
has  an  area  of  5  acres,  and  a  depth  of  28ft    It  hw 
quays  with  large  warehouses  and  sheds  on  three  sides 
of  it    The  old  Shadwell  basin,   which  is  connected 
with  the  new  basin,  has  an  area  of  a  little  more  than 
one  acrei  and  a  depth  of  26ft.    This  basin  is  ji«* 
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much  used  by  ships.  The  Eastern  Dock  has  an  area 
of  6^  acres.  It  has  a  depth  of  21ft ;  but  as  the  level 
of  the  water  is  raised  by  pumping  from  1ft.  to  18in. 
above  Trinity,  the  available  depth  is  greater.  The 
depth  could  not  be  increased,  as  the  Thames  Tunnel 
passes  underneath.  In  this  system  of  docks  the  water 
level  is  maintained  by  pumping,  in  rather  a  different 
way  from  what  it  is  ait  tlie  otihe'r  dodke.  line  basins 
are  not  pumped,  only  the  docks,  and  that  enables 
vessels  to  go  in  through  the  basin  lock  on  the  level 
without  lowering  the  water  in  the  docks  themselves. 
This  dock  also  is  surrounded  with  spacious  warehouses. 
It  is  connected  with  the  Tobacco  Dock,  which  is  only 
about  half  an  acre  in  extent,  and  practically  affords 
only  one  berth,  but  there  are  very  large  warehouses 
built  on  either  side  of  it.  Between  the  Eastern  a&d 
Tobacco  Docks  is  a  passage  200ft.  long,  45ft.  wide,  and 
21ft.  on  the  floor.  This  passage  is  crossed  by  a 
public  road-bridge.  From  the  Tobacco  Dock  to  the 
Western  Dock  is  another  passage  200ft.  long,  45ft. 
wide,  and  20ft.  deep.  This  passage  is  only  crossed 
by  a  dock  bridge.  The  Western  Dock  has  an  area 
of  20  acres,  the  depth  being  21ft  There  is  an  export 
jetty  projecting  from  the  western  quay,  and  the  whole 
dock  is  surrounded  by  sheds  and  very  large  warehouses. 
There  is  communication  from  the  Western  Dock  to 
the  river  through  Wapping  basin.  Between  the 
dock  and  this  basin  there  is  a  lock  170ft.  long,  40ft. 
wide,  with  23ft.  on  the  basin  sill  and  20ft.  on  the  dock 
sill.  Wapping  basin,  which  has  an  area  of  three  acres, 
and  a  depth  of  23ft.,  is  entered  from  the  river  by 
the  Wapping  lock  already  described,  and  is  provided 
with  quays  and  sheds,  and  the  company's  workshops 
are  situated  here.  The  level  of  the  water  in  these  docks, 
but  not  in  iiie  basins,  is  maintained  by  pumping.  I 
have  already  mentioned  that.  The  method  in  use  is 
rather  different  from  that  at  the  other  docks,  as  there 
are  two  sets  of  pumps,  one  drawing  water  from  the 
river  and  <Uie  other  pumping  it  from  the  basin,  both 
delivering  into  the  dock.  There  is  a  great  advantage 
in  this  arrangement,  as  the  water  in  the  basin,  haying 
deposited  its  mud  there,  but  little  mud  is  carried  into 
the  docks  themselves.  It  is  much  more  economical  to 
remove  mud  from  the  basins  and  entrances  than  it  is 
from  the  docks.  At  the  quays,  which  run  along  the 
entire  docks,  vessels  are  berthed  up  to  330ft.  in  length 
and  24ft.  in  draught  in  the  basin  and  20ft.  in  the 
docks.  The  quays  are  about  12,000ft.  in  length,  and  will 
therefore  accommodate  36  ships  of  this  size.  But 
although  the  lock  will  only  dock  shorter  vessels,  vessels 
up  to  400ft.  go  up  the  lock  into  <the  basin  on  a  level. 
Any  ships  tha/t  want  to  go  into  the  Western  Dock,  which 
is  a  very  important  one  for  wool,  if  there  is  not  water 
enough  in  passing  through  the  tobacco  cuts,  where  the 
navigation  is  a  little  difficult  for  ships  of  certain  shape, 
owing  to  the  inverts  being  rather  sharp  there,  they 
lighten  in  the  basin,  and  then  go  on  into  the  dock  after 
^ey  have  reduced  their  draught  a  little.  There  are  no 
railways  in  these  docks,  as  the  quays  were  covered  with 
warehouses  nearly  to  the  water's  edge  long  before  rail- 
ways were  invented ;  but  at  the  western  end  of  the 
Western  Dock  goods  can  be  received  by  railway  from 
the  East  Smithfield  depot.  This  is  eituated  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  road,  and  from  it  wagons  can  be 
brought  by  a  bridge  over  the  road  into  the  docks,  and 
lowered  by  a  lift  The  immense  floor  area  of  the  sheds 
and  warehouses,  which  is  no  less  than  3,092,000  square 
feet,  is  capable  of  containing  174,000  tons  of  goods ; 
83,500  pipes  of  wine  or  spirits  can  be  stored  in  the 
vaults  in  these  warehouses.  In  rear  of  the  warehouses 
and  vaults  are  the  cart  areas,  in  which  vans  and  carts 
receive  their  loads  direct  from  the  warehouse  and 
vaults.  This  dock  has  within  the  last  few  weeks  been 
illuminated  by  electric  light,  the  installation  having 
been  made  near  the  Hermitage  entrance.  Hydraulic 
main€  are  laid  all  round  these  docks,  the  power  being 
obtained  from  pamping  engines  recently  placed  in  the 
St.  Katharine  Dock.  There  is  one  steam  crane  capable 
of  lifting  25  tons,  a  hand  crane  to  lift  20  tons,,  118 
30-cwt.  hydraulic  cranes,  14  hand  cranes,  and' one 
small  steam  crane.  There  are,  in  addition,  18  hydraulio 
jiggers  and  22  hydraulic  lifts.  The  average  amount  of 
dredging  carried  out  in  the  London  Dock  is  24,000  tons 
per  annum,  equal  to  600  tons  per  acre. 

949.  Ton  say  this  dock  is  always  full  T^Always  full. 

950.  And  you  do  not  think  that  it  wants  any  altera- 
tion to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  traded— No,  I 
think  not.  I  think  that  any  alteration  should  be  in  the 
form  of  addition,  not  alteration. 


951.  Are  the  warehouses  full?— That  I  cannot  say,     Mr.  S,  O. 
but  the  warehouses  on  the  quays  are  practically  sheds.    Baggailay* 

They  take  the  goods  out  of  the  ships  and  pat  them  into         

the  warehouses.     In  fact,  you  may  consider  them  so  13  Nov.  1900. 
many  storage  sheds.  " 

952.  {Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  Are  the  walls  battering 
in  the  various  entrances  I — Not  as  a  rule.  The  south 
dock  entrance  batters  from  55ft.  at  the  top  to  52ft.  at 
the  bottom. 

953.  Do  you  say  the  south  dock?— The  South-West 
India  DoclC 

954.  I  was  talking  of  the  London  Dock.  Are  the 
entrances  at  the  Tobacco  Dock  and  the  Eastern  Dock 
and  the  Western  Dock  battering  in  size  ?— Yes,  they  are 
to  a  certain  extent.  The  only  ones  really  that  are  very 
bad  in  that  way  are  the  cuts  into  the  Tobacco  Dock, 
the  one  on  the  western  side  and  the  one  on  the  eastern 
side.  There  there  is  a  very  sharp  invert,  and  a  sort  of 
curve  baAiber.  So  much  so  th«t  at  the  exrfcpeme  edge  there 
wouM  nob  be  more  .thaoi  lOft  of  water  in  depth.  It 
comes  up  with  a  very  sharp  curve. 

955.  As  you  know  very  well,  the  modern  ship  is 
like  a  square  box  in  cross  section  ? — ^Tes  ;  but  fortu- 
nately the  very  modern  ships  built  in  that  way  do  not 
go  into  the  London  Docks. 

956.  Perhaps  that  is  because  they  could  not  get  in 
there.  At  any  rate  they  could  not  go  into  that  dock  if 
they  wanted  to  ? — ^No. 

957.  Therefore,  these  widths  and  depths  are,  to  some 
extent,  more  favourable  to  the  dock  than  would  appear  ?-- 
They  are  not,  except  in  the  case  of  these  old  passages  in 
the  London  Docks.  In  all  the  other  locks  you  practically 
get  an  efficient  depth  of  the  depths  given.  Take  the 
Albert  Dock,  for  instance.  It  only  comes  up  18in.  just 
at  the  edges,  which  would  not  affect  a  ship  in  any  way, 
but  in  the  lock  that  is  now  being  altered  at  the  South 
West  India  Dock,  it  came  up  5ft.,  and  that  is  why  the 
alteration  is  being  made  ;  the  new  invert  will  be  flat. 

958.  I  was  drawing  attention  particularly  to  the  London 
Docks  ? — In  those  passages  they  are  very  much  narrower 
at  the  bottom  through  the  curvature. 

959.  Are  there  any  proposals  to  spend  monev  at  this 
London  Dock  in  the  way  of  improvements  ? — ^It  nas  often 
been  thought  of  to  try  to  open  up  those  passages,  but  it 
has  always  been  looked  upon  as  too  costly. 

960.  Therefore  you  think  they  will  remain  as  they  are  ? 
— I  think  60. 

961.  And  to  that  extent  the  London  Docks  will  always 
be  subject  to  limitation  in  accommodation  of  vessels? — 
Yes,  unless  improvements  were  made  through  the  Wap- 
ping entrance.  Of  course  they  might  be  made  in  that 
way,  but  the  present  route  is  to  go  in  at  the  Shadwell 
entrance,  and  pass  through  the  Elastem  and  Tobacco 
Docka  into  the  Western. 

962.  I  suppose  the  Shadwell  is  a  very  much  more  con 
venient  entrance  for  ships  ? — Yes. 

963.  It  points  be^er? — Yes,  and  not  only  that,  but 
it  is  so  much  largbr.  No  ^ips  can  enter  Wapping  or 
those  higher  entrances  except  on  the  level. 

964.  Why  should  it  be  so  expensive  to  make  these  al- 
terations ^—The  ground  is  very  bad. 

965.  The  foundation  is  very  bad  ? — ^Yes. 

966.  No  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  cost,  I  suppose  9 
— ^No. 

967.  Therefore  there  are  no  proposals  for  improving  the 
London  Docks  t — ^No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

968.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  that  in  course  of  time  the 
new  style  of  vessels,  the  square  beam  vessels,  will  eventu- 
ally prevail? — Oh,  yes. 

969.  And  these  docks,  which  are  only  suited  to  the 
old  style  of  vessel,  will,  in  time,  become  obsolete  ?— The 
entrances  will  have  to  be  altered. 

970.  Not  yet,  but  in  course  of  time  they  will  become 
obsolete  ?— The  entrances  will,  not  the  docks  themselves. 

971.  I  mean  the  entrances.  Of  course,  you  cannot  get 
into  the  docks  without  altering  the  entrances  ? — Just  so. 

972  Then  will  you  go  to  the  nest  dock?— The  St. 
Katharine  Docks  are  situated  immediately  below  the 
Tower  Bridge,  and  are  united  to  the  London  Docks 
by  bridges  across  Nightdngaie  Lane.  They  were  com- 
menced in  1825  and  completed  in  1828.  The  property 
contains  23  acres,  including  a  water  area  of  10  acres. 
It  is  entered  from  the  river  by  a  aingle   look.    The 
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Mr.  H»  C.     ^®P*^  ^  water  in  the  centre  of  the  river  at  low  water 
Baggcdlay.    ^^  '^^ii.    The  lock  is  ISQft.  in  length,  45ft.  wide,  with 

. *    28ft.  on   the   outer  sill    and    24ft.    on   the-  inner   sill. 

18  Nov.  1900   There    is    a   public    road    swing-bridge    across  the  en- 
-  trance.     This  entrance  is  a  case  in  point.     The  invert 

tapers  up  to  onlj  20ft.  at  the  edges.  It  is  45ft.  wide, 
but  immediately  on  the  edge  of  the  walls  it  is  only 
20ft.  instead  of  24ft.  deep.  As  the  level  of  the  water 
in  this  dock  is  not  maintained  by  pumpinff,  there  is 
only  an  available  depth  over  the  inner  sul  at  neap 
tides  of  20ft.  The  basin  has  an  area  of  2  acres,  and 
a  depth  of  24ft.  The  quays  of  this  basin  <|^  not  used 
by  ships  for  discharging.'  From  the  basin  th<ere  are 
passages  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  Docks  58ft. 
long,  45ft.  wide  and  24ft.  deep.  The  Eastern  Dock 
Jias  an  area  of  4^  acres  and  t£e  Western  Dock  an 
area  ^  3|  acres,  with  a  depth  of  24ft.  The  length 
of  quay  available  for  discharging  ships  is  5,300  lineal 
feet,  anri  vessels  up  to  250ft.  in  leiu^h,  with  a  draught 
<^  24ft.,  can  be  berthed  here.  These  docks  are  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  large  warehouses  wBch  practically 
cover  the  whole  of  the  land  area.  Tbey  are  many 
storeys  in  height,  and  are  built  up  to  the  line  <rf  quay 
ab  tiie  waiter  edge,  the  upper  floors  being  carried  on 
massive  iron  columns  over  the  quay  area ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  quays  are  underneath  the  upper  floors.     There 


are  no  railways  in  this  dock,  the  dock  having  been 
constructed  before  the  days  of  railways.  The  floor 
area  of  the  warehouses  is  1,655,000  square  feet,  with 
accommodation  for  86,000  tons  of  goods,  and  in  the 
vaults  for  37,500  pipes  of  wine.  The  hydraulic  pump- 
ing engines  which  nave  recently  been  placed  in  this 
dock  provide  the  power  for  the  hydraulic  cranes  in 
this  and  the  London  Dock.  Th*ere  is  electric  light  in 
this  dock,  which  is  supplied'  from  the  installation  in 
tne  Londooi  Dock  and  supplemented  by  some  small 
dynamos  situated  at  the  basin.  There  are  55  hydraulic 
cranes  and  27  hand  cranes,  21  hydraulic  lifts,  and  6 
hydraulic  jiggers.  The  dredging  of  these  docks  aver- 
ages 16,000  tons  per  annum,  being  equivalent  to  1,600 
tons  per  acre. 

973.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  I  suppose  there  are 
no  proposals  for  deepening  or  ext^ding  the  St.  Katha^ 
rine  Dock,  or  improving  it? — ^No. 

974.  {Cliairman.)  Does  that  conclude  your  evidence  ? — 
Yes,  on  this  particular  point. 

075.  Without  f;oing  into  the  otEer  questions  which 
we  shall  deal  with  hereafter,  we  may  consider  that 
that  concludes  this  portion  of  your  evideooe  ?— Yee.  Recalled 

•    OCnlO. 


(Adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  November  15th,  at  12  o'clock.) 
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{Chairman.)  I  will  call  apon  the  Secretary  to  read  a 
Resolution  of  the  CommiBsion. 

The  Secretary  read  the  fallowing  resolution: — 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, announced  at  their  last  meeting,  they  have 
resolved  that  any  persons  or  public  body  deeming 
themselves  interested,  who  wish  to  appear  by  counsel, 
shall  make  application  in  writing  to  me  Secretary  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  December  4th,  stating  the  grounds 
upon  which  they  desire  to  appear. 

That  the  Commission  propose  retaining  the  conduct 
of  the  inquiry  referred  to  tiiem  entirely  in  their  own 
hands,  but  will  accept  the  assistance  of  such  counsel 
as  and  when  they  think  necessary. 


That  all  witnesses  except  as  hereinafter  mentioned 
will  be  called  and  examined  by  the  Commission. 

That  if  the  evidence  of  any  witness  shall  affect  the 
interest  of  any  persons  or  body  represented  by  counsel, 
application  may  be  made  to  the  Commission  for  leave 
to  cross-examine  such  witness. 

That  if  it  be  desired  to  call  any  witness  not  ex- 
amined by  the  Commission,  counsel  must  apply  for  per- 
mission to  call  such  witness,  who  will  be  examined  as 
the  Commission  may  think  fit. 

That  the  extent  to  which  counsel  may  address  the 
Commission  will  be  determined  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
inquiry. 


Mr.  Fbedebic  Eliot  Duckham  called  and  examined. 


076.  (ChairrMm.)  You  are  general  manager  and  en- 
gineer of  the  Millwall  Docks  Company  ?— oTes ;  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  I 
have  been  engineeer  of  Millwall  Docks  since  1868 ;  I 
was  formerly  at  the  Victoria  (London)  Docks.     Last  year 
I  was  appointed  general  manager  and  engineer  of  Mill- 
wall  Docks.      The  Millwall  Dock    Comipany   was    in- 
corporated   by    the    Millwall     Canal,     Wharfs,     and 
Graving   Docks    Act,    1864,    as    the  Millwall    Canal 
Company.      The  property  of  the  company   is  situated 
on  the   Isle   of   Dogs,    on  the  northern  shore  of   the 
Thames,    adjoining    the    India   Docks   on   their  soutili 
side.    It  comprises  an  area  of  233jr  acres,  of  which  206 
acres  are  freehold,  and  28^  held  on  long  leases.    It 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts  :  (a)  The  part  lying  to 
the  west  of  the  East  Ferry  Boad,  which  has    been 
quayed  and  formed  to  a  level  of  5ft.  6in.,  above  high- 
water  mark,  and  which,  with  the  water  area  of  36^ 
acres,  the  warehouses  and  other  buildings,  constitutes 
the  Millwall  Dock  proper ;  (b)  on  the  other  side  of  the 
East  Ferry  Boad,  a  tract  of  some  58  acres  of  freehold 
land  and  wharf  property,  originally  acquired  with  a 
view  to  its  forming  part  of  the  docks,  but  at  present 
partly  let  on  lease  and  partly  applied  to  various  uses 
in  connection  with  the  docks ;    (c)     a  long-leasehold 
estate  of  about  7  acres  lying  in  the  fork  between  the 
Kast  Ferry  Boad  and  the  Millwall  Extension  Bail- 
way  towards  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  dock  pro- 
perty.    The  river  entrance  to  the  docks  is  3^  miles 
below  London  Bridge.    The  Millwall  Extension  of  the 
Blackwall  Bailway  is  partly  owned  and  worked  by 
the  Millwall  Dock  Company;   it  connects  the  docks 
by  passenger  service  with  the  City,  via  Millwall  junc- 
tion, and  for  goods  with  all  the  railways  in  the  north- 
em  and  midland  districts  of  England.     The  docks 
were  constructed  between  1866  and  1868,  'the  engineers 
being  Mr.   (afterwards  Sir)  John  IFowler  and     Mr. 
William  Wilson,  and  the  contractors  Messrs.  Kelk  and 
Aird.    The  entrance  from  the  Biver  Thames  is  80ft. 
wide,  with  28ft.  of  water  over  the  sills  at  Trinity  high 
water.         It     is     furnished     with     three     pairs     of 
gates,    forming    a    lock    46bft     in    length,    wbi# 

23& 


can  be  divided  by  the  middle  gates  into  two  locks  of  j^^.  ^  j^ 

250ft.  and  200ft.  in  length  respectively.    The  depth  of  Ihickham 

the  fairway  channel  of  the  Thames  off  Millwall  Dock  

entrance  is  about  14ft.  at  low  water.  15  Nov.  1900 

977.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  At  spring  tides  ? — :Yes. 
The  dock  is  J  shape,  and    the    principal    iiortion   is 
35011.  wide ;  the  deptih  of  water  varies  from  28ft.    in 
tlie   fairway  to   24ft.   alongside  the   quay  walls.     The 
walls  are  of  brick  backed  with  concrete  and  coped  witli 
blocks  of  Bromley  Fall  Stone.    The  total  length  of  the 
quay  is  3,040  yards.     Near  the  south-east  comer  there 
i8  a  dry  dock  460ft.  long  by  65ft.  wide    with  20ft.  over 
the   blocks  at  Trinity  high    water.       This   is  emptied 
partly  by  discharge  of  the  water  through  a  culvert  into 
the   Thames;    the  remainder  is   cleared   by  pumping. 
When   the  undertoking  was  originated  tlie  design  was 
not  that  it  should  be  an  ordinary  dock,  but  should  pro- 
vide convenient  sites  for  wharves,   granaries,  manufac- 
tories, shipbuilding,  and  other  premises  requiring  large 
space    and    constant    deep-water    |rontage.      In    1864, 
when    the    powers    were    granted    by    Parliament,    the 
shipbuilding  trade  on  the  Thames  was  in  a  very  flour- 
ishing state,  and  the  river  frontage  of  the  island  wa:) 
occupied  by  shipbuilding  yardft  and  other  manufacturing 
premises.     The   company*^  works  were  commenced  in 
the  autumn  of  1865,  and  occupied  about  three  years 
in  completion  ;  but  in  the  year  1866  tlie  gre»t  financial 
crisis  occurred,  which,   among  other  effecta,  destroyed 
for  the  time  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  the  port,  and 
changed  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  Millwall  Canal 
Company  (as  the  undertaking  was  oriarirailv  called),  so 
tha*-  in  1867  the  directors  were  advised  to  adapt  the 
work3  for  ordinary  dock  business,  and  for  this  purpose 
equip  tifiem  with  sheds  and  other  appliances,   such  as 
a  complete  system  of  hydraulic  machinery,  with  a  view 
to  more  economical  working  than  was  possessed  at  the 
time  by  other  docks  in  Jjondon.     On  this  footing  the 
docks  were  opened  in  1868,   and  since  then  the  bulk 
of  iihe  business  of  the  company  (the  name  of  which 
was  changed  by  Actt  of  Parliament  in  1870  to  Millwall 
Dock  Company)  has  been  ordinary  dock  business ;  but 
some  land  has  been  let  from  time  to  time  for,  factory 
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Mr.  F.  E,     ^^  other  purpoaes.    Hydraulic  power  ia  used  at  Millwall 
Duckham.     Docks  wherever  applicable.    At  tiie  entrance  lock  there 

*     are  30  hydraulic  machines  used  respeotively  for  opening 

15  Nov.  1900.  and  closmg  the  three  pairs  of  dock  gates,  for  oper&tinff 

the  sluices,  and  for  working  the  capstans  which  puQ 

the  vessels  and  craft  through  the  lock.     These  capstans 
itave  haulage  power  varying  from  one  to  five  tons  each, 
liistributed    tJiroughout    the    docks    are    65    hydraulic 
cranes,  most  of  them  of  35cwt.  capacity,  and  movable 
on  rails  placed  at  7ft.  6in.  gauge.    8ome  of  these  cranes 
nre  on  the  masonry  qua^s,  and  others  are  on  dolphins. 
These  dolphins  are  peculiar  to  the  Mdllwall  Docks  ;  they 
are  constructed  of  timber  piles,  driven  into  the  bottom 
of  the  dock,  leaving  a  wiath  of  40ft.  between  the  dol- 
phin and  -tifie  quay.     They  vary  from  200ft.  to  360ft. 
in  length,   and  are  equipped  with  hydraulic  cranes  as 
well  as  appliances  for  use  in  the  discharge  of  grain. 
The   leading   advantage    in    this   arrangement    is,   that 
goods  requiring  to  be  lifted  by  crane  can  be  transferred 
im'nediately  from  the  barge  into  the  ship,  or  vice  versa^ 
at  cue  ope  ration  J  and  where  the  ship  is  brought  be- 
tween the  dolphin  and  the  quay,  the  quay  cranes  as 
well  as   the   dolphin  cranes  can  be   put   into   use  for 
dealing  with  the  cargo.    When  grain  is  being  discharged 
at  the  dolphin,  the  cranes  are  used  toffether  with  either 
the    self-acting    Priestman's'  skip    or   a    self-discharging 
Ijucket.     The  skip  fills  itself  on  board  the  ship  ;    the 
bucket  has  to  be   filled  by  hand,    but  btitli  discharge 
themselves  ii>to  hoppers  on  the  dolphm^''^   which  have 
a    storage    capacity    of    twenty    or    thirty    tons    eacTi, 
and     outlets    to     a     number     of    weighing     machines. 
These      rutlets      are      under      the      control      of     the 
v-eipher,      and     the      grain,      after     h&ng     weighed, 
is    delivered    either    in  bulk    or    in  sacks  into  barges. 
The  company  has  also  pneumatic  machinery  for  discharg- 
ing   grain  cargoes.    For  the  purposes   of  lifting  heavy 
machinerv,  etc.,  a  set  of  sheer  legM  of  Day  and  Sumner's 
patent,  having  a  height  of  100ft.,  and  a  capacity  of  80 
tons,   is  erected  on  the  southern  quay.     There  are  also 
hydraulic  cranes  of   5  and  15  tons  capacity    for  heavy 
goods.     Hydraulic  power  is  likewise  empl'^yed  for  mov- 
ing the  swing  bridge,  of  500  tons  weiffht  and  80ft.  span, 
over  the  entrance  lock  for  the  drawbridge  at  the  entrance 
■of  the  inner  dock,  and  for  working  sundry  capstans,  turn- 
tables, lifts,  etc.     There  are  five  engines  available  for  the 
prodiKrtion  of  hydraulic  pressure,  namely,  three  collec- 
tively of     1,080  hoi^i*.   power  at  the   hydraulic  engine 
liouso,     supjilii'd     with    steam    at     651bB.    per    square 
inch  by  10  Lancashire  boilers  7ft.  in  diameter  by  22ft. 
long.     From  this  engine  house  cast  iron  hydraulic  mains, 
most  of  them  of  6in.  diameter,  are  laid  so  as  to  form  a 
complete  circuit  of  the  dock,  and  have  branches  as  re- 
<juired  to  the  various  sections  and  machinery.    ITiere  are 
<n)nnected  with  this  circuit  three  hydraulic  accumulators, 
loaded  to  a  pressure  of  7201bs.  per  square   inch.     Hy- 
-draulic  powen  is  also  obtainable    from     the  two  steam 
engines  of  collectively  360  horse  power  which  are  situated 
at  the  pier  head,  and  ar«^  usually  employed  for  hfting 
water    from    the    Tihames  into    the  dock,    as    I    shall 
describe    later  on.     The   buildings   on    tlie    dock    pro- 
perty  include    the    eastern   granary,  having   a  storage 
capacity    of    31,000     quarters    of     grain  ;     the     three 
western  granaries,  having  collectively  a  storage  capacity 
of  68,000  quarters  of  grain,  and  40  warehouses,  chiefly 
of  brick,  having  one  or  two  floors,  and  possessing  a  total 
floor  area   of  720,000ft.     There  are  also  corrugated  iron 
buildings,   having    an  area  of  253,000  square  feet,   for 
timber  storage,  and  one  of  5  acres  in  extent,  forming  a 
dep6t    for  storing    grain  in  specially  designed  railway 
trucks,  from  which  deliveries  are  made  to  buyers'  vans 
or  railway  wag!;jons.     This  shed  has  in  connection  with  it 
10  miles  of  railway  sidings  and  a  delivery  platform  300 
yards  in  length.     The  granaries  are  fitted  with  elevators 
and  other  appliances.     There  are  48  m^es  of  railway 
lines  on  the  precnises,  which  connect  every  part  of  the 
dock  with  the  Millwall  Extension  Railway,  and  thus  via 
the  railways  north  of  the  Thames  with  the  entire  railway 
system   of  Great  Britain.     In  addition  to  1,500  railway 
waggons  for  dock  purposes,  the  company  has  10  locomo- 
tives.   Seven  of  these  are  used  for  haulage  of  goods,  and 
three  for  working  the  passenger  traffic  on  the  MiUwali 
Extension  Railway.    During  the  last  10  years  the  goods 
traffic  from   and  to  the  Millwall  Docks     has  averaged 
190,366  tons,  and     the  passenger  traffic  over  the  line 
819,12Q  pa<wengers  per  annum.     This  is  the  railway  that 
wa?  referred  to  by  Mr.   Ba^rgallay  in  his  evidence  thci 
other  day.    There  is  a  considerable  goods  traffic  not  in- 
cluded  in  these  figures  between  the  West  India  Docks 
and  Millwall  Jmiction.     The  Graving  Dock  with  its  en- 
tr^neering  works  is  let.     The  principal  trade  of  the  Mill- 
wall  Docks  is  srain,  of  which  they  receiv>  and  distribute 
abdut  3,000,000  quarters  per  annum,  or  about  one-third 


of  the  total  grain  imports  of  the  Port  of  London.  About 
57  per  ccnu  of  the  grain  discharged  in  Millwall  Dodu 
goes  overside.  There  is  also  a  considerable  tndt  in  the 
import  of  wood  of  various  kinds,  and  in  the  produce 
generally  of  America,  Russia,  Sweden ,  and  Norway.  The 
export  trade  is  of  a  general  character,  and  chiefly  to  the 
Baltic,  Mediterranean,  and  Canada.  From  the  opening 
of  ihe  docks  in  1868  down  to  the  end  of  1809  there 
entered  them  46,148  sea-going  vessels,  representing  a 
gross  registered  tonnage  of  37,219,587.  In  accordance  with 
a  wish  expressed  by  the  Royal  Commission  the  follow- 
ing further  figures  are  given  showing  the  number  and, 
tonnage  of  vessels  using  the  Millwall  Docks  in  the  years 
1869,  1879,  1889,  and  1899;  — 


Number 

of 
Vessels. 

Gross 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

1869 

1,344 

517,836 

1879 

1,471 

1,125,665 

1889 

1,672 

1,491,649 

1 

1899 

1,337 

1,457,375 

See  1002 
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It  might  be  interesting  fur  me  to  add  there  that  in 
1869  the  average  per  vessel  was  385  tons ;  in  1879  the 
a\  erago  was  765  tons  per  vessel ;  in  1889  the  average 
was  ^2  tons  per  vessel ;  and  in  1899,  1,090. 

978.  That  is  the  registered  tonnage,  of  course? — 
Gross  registered  tonnage.  Among  the  vessels  that 
have  used  the  docks  during  the  Canadian  season  are 
the  steamers  of  the  Elder  Dempster  Line,  measuring 
470ft.  by  56ft.  ;  7,300  tons  gross  and  4,770  net  regis- 
tered tons.  Comparing  the  present  year  up  to  the 
11th  instant  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1899, 
there  has  been  an  increase  so  far  of  51  vessels,  repre- 
senting 196,604  gross  registered  tonnage;  there  have 
been  also  passed  through  the  lock — not  admitted,  but 
passed  through — an  annual  average  during  the  past 
ten  years  of  46,520  barges  or  river  craft.  May  I 
explain  here  that  thos-e  barges  have  been  numbered 
twice.  They  have  been  numbered  for  coming  in  and 
going  out.  If  you  take  it  for  those  going  through  the 
lock,  that  is  to  say,  those  going  in  and  those  coming 
out,  it  would  make  up  the  46,520. 

979.  Could  you  give  us  the  maximum  and  minimum 
per  day? — Yes,  I  will  give  you  that  presently.  Of 
those  barges  coming  into  the  dock  60  per  cent,  came 
in  light,  that  is  to  say,  without  cargoes,  and  of  those 
leaving  the  dock  25  per  cent,  of  them  went  out  light, 
that  is  to  say,  they  brought  in  cargoes  and  went  out 
empty.  As  many  as  22  ships,  representing  29,648 
tons,  and  146  barges  have  passed  through  the  lock 
within  one  tide.  The  average  number  going  through 
the  lock  in  a  tide  was  something  like  100  barges 
in  and  out,  but  that  was  on  an  exceptional  day  for 
shipping.  It  was  not  an  exceptional  day  for  barges, 
but  it  came  after  four  or  five  days  fog,  and  then  they 
wanted  to  get  into  the  dock.  To  carry  out  the 
operations  of  docking  and  undocking  it  is  necessary 
that  work  should  commence  considerably  before  high 
water,   and  to  enable  this  to  be  done    the  water  in 

the  lock  has  to  be  emptied  between  the  level  of  the  See 
dock  and  that  of  the  river  at,  say,  half-tide,  and  l057-<Bi 
frequently  this  is  repeated  six  or  seven  times  during 
the  period  of  working.  The  necessary  consequence  is 
that  a  large  amount  of  water  which  has  made  itself 
comparatively  clear  by  the  settlement  of  its  im- 
purities in  the  dock  is  passed  out  into  the  river,  and 
when  the  tide  rises  and!  so  reetores  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  dock,  it  brings  in  from-  the  river  a  huge  quantity  of 
mud  in  suspension,  and  this  mud  deposits  itself  over 
the  dock  bottom,  extending  to  300  or  400  yasds  from 
the  entrance  gates.  This  deposit  has  to  be  continually 
removed  by  dredging.  The  quantity  so  dredged  in 
1899  was  160,800  tons,  representing  an  average  of 
4,783  tons  per  acre  of  the  dock  water  area. 

980.  (Chairman.)  At  what  cost? — ^It  is  done  by  our 
own  dredger,  and  costs  us  about  4d.  per  ton.  I  will 
describe  the  vessel  to  the  Commission  presently,  and 
that  will  give  you  an  idea  as  to  how  it  is  that  it  costs 
90  little. 
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9SL  Is  the  169,800  tons  geneiallj  at  4d.  s  tuu  ^-That 
ifi  so.  The  amounit  of  drec^fing  has,  haweyety  no  direct 
toonnection  with  the  area  of  the  dock  ;  it  is  rather  attri- 
iMxtable  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  dock  gates  have 
to  he  opened  to  dock  and  undock  vessels  and  craft.  The 
total  net  tonnage  tiiat  entered  the  dock  during  1899  gave 
an  average  of  no  less  than  63,825  tons  per  acre  of  water 
space  in  the  dock..  Tliat  is  taking  the  tonnage  of  the 
horges  in  addition  to  the  tonnage  of  the  ships.  Of  this 
drec^png  done  by  the  company's  dredger  in  1899.  16,800 
tons  or  about  10  per  cent,  was  done  outside  tiie  river 
entrance  so  as  to  keep  the  entrance  channel  clear.  In 
addition  to  this  ordinary  dredging  a  large  quan- 
tity of  debris  aocumuJateB  in  the  dock,  mostly 
in  consequence  of  what  is  dropped  overboard  from 
ships  and  barges.  For  the  removal  of  this  it 
is  ueoessary  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  hired  plant, 
Aud  the  amount  spent  in  this  kind  of  dredging  since  1897 
inclusive  has  been  £10,060.  The  amount  of  this  deposit 
may  he  put  at  3,000  tons  per  week,  which  has  to  be  con- 
tinually removed  by  dreiiging.  And  in  addition  a  large 
quantity  of  debris  accumulates  which  has  'been  dropped 
overboard  from  ships  and  barges. ,  It  is  sometimes 
necessazy  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  hired  plant  for  this 
dredging,  but  the  company  owns  a  specially  designed 
(dredger,  whereby  the  mud  which  is  raised,  instead  of 
being  deposited  in  barges  and  taken  to  sea.  is  dropped 
into  two  cylindrical  tanks  on  board  the  dredger,  having 
a  cufeacity  of  200  tons,  and  when  these  tanks  are  full  the 
dreoger  steams  to  the  east  end  of  the  dock.  By  closing 
Hie  inlet  doors  the  tanks  are  made  air-tight,  except  as  to 
the  outlet  pipe  which  is  connected  by  flexible  hose  with  a 
|M]»e  on  ahore.  This  passes  for  aibout  200  yards  under  the 
wharf,  railway,  and  public  road  to  the  company's  open 
land  beyond.  The  engines  which  were  used  to  lift  the 
mad  and  propel  the  dredger  are  now  coupled  up  with  an 
air  compressor,  air  at  25n)s.  pressure  per  square  inch  is 
forced  into  the  tanks,  and  the  freight  of  mud  ia  expelled 
on  to  the  land  in  about  40  minnites.  This  machine 
enalbles  the  company  to  cope  with  its  dredging  at  a  net 
saving  of  about  £^,000  per  annum,  as  compared  with 
what  would  be  the  cost  of  dredging  and  taking  tne  material 
to  sea.  The  loss  of  water  by  the  docking  and  undocking 
operatioiis,  more  particularly  by  the  necessary  admission 
of  barges  early  on  the  t£de  leads  to  a  veiy  large  loss  of 
water  from  the  dock,  and  so  as  to  restore  this  at  other 
than  sprinc;  tides,  and  be  enabled  to  keep  vessels  of  deep 
draught  afloat,  special  water  raising  plant  has  been  pro- 
vided at  the  dock  entrance.  This  comprises  two  vertical 
engines  of  360  horse  power,  supplied  with  steam  by 
five  Lancashire  boilers,  and  working  two  wheels  of  34ft. 
in  diameter,  which  scoop  the  water  from  the  Thames 
through  a  culvert  of  Oft.  in  diameter  into' the  dock.  These 
whee£  are  capable  of  raising  30.009  tons  of  water  per 
hour,  and  so  adding  1ft.  6in.  to  the  water  level  of  the 
dock  during  the  two  hours  at  the  top  of 
tiie  tide.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
pneumatic  grain  elevators.  There  are  two  of  these 
manchines  afloat  in  Millwall  Bock,  each  on  its  suitalble 
barge.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  vacuum '  chamber, 
from  which  the  air  is  partially  exhausted  by  means  of 
steam  engines  situated  under  the  deck  of  the  barge. 
Flexible  tuibes  pass  from  the  vacuum  chamber 
into  the  ship's  hold.  A  strong  current  of  air  rushes  up 
these  tubes  to  replace  that  ivhich  has  been  pumped  from 
the  chamber,  and  by  a  special  arrangement  of  inlet  nozzle 
the  air  carries  with  it  its  load  of  grain.  This  grain 
deposits  itself  in  the  chamber  and  discharges  itself  auto- 
matically through  a  special  apparatus  into  a  gamer.  This 
feeds  a  number  of  weighing  machines,  which  deliver  the 
grain  to  barges  in  sacks  or  in  bulk.  This  pneumatic  ar- 
rangement has  many  advantages ;  it  is  more  economical 
for  working,  as  it  dispenses  with  the  labour  of  trimming 
the  grain  to  the  hatcnway  on  board.  The  suction  pipes 
occupy  so  small  a  space  'in  the  hatchway  tiiat  cranes  and 
other  tackle  may  be  simultaneously  employed  in  loading 
or  discharging  other  cargo.  The  machine  works  regard- 
less of  light  or  weather.  The  usual  waste  of  grain  on 
deck  is  entirely  avoided.  I  will  Jiere  put  in  some  tables 
containing  some  of  the  principal  stat'stics  in  relation  to 
the  Millwall  Docks. 

The  Witness  handed  in  the  folloufing  tables  :— 

(Table  t^mring  the  veeseU  loading  oitUrards  tw  the 
MUl^nall  Dorks  frmn  1st  Janvnnf' to  SOth  September 
1900.    See  Appendix^  4th  day.  No.  1, ) 

(Table  shmctvff  the  nvmba^  of  eraff  docked  avd  vn- 
docked  in  the  Millwall  Docks  dnring  10  years  from  1890 
to  1899  indvsive.    See  Aftpendix,  4th  day.  No,  e,) 

(Table  shmvivg  the  nvmber  of  vessels  and  gj-oss 
tonnage  entererf  the  MUhrall  Docks  each  year  from  1868 
to  1899  inelvsire.    See  Appendix,  4th  Day,  No.  S.) 
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(Table  shmving  the  rates  on  shipping  levied  by  the  15  Nov.  1900. 
MiUtocUl  Dock  Cmnpany,    See  Appendix  4th  day.  No,  5.)        

{^Table  shoicing  the  charges  on  barges  levied  by  tit e 
Mtlltcall  Docks.    See  Ajypendix,  4th  day.  No,  0.) 

(Summary  o/  the  statutm^y  poiccrs  of  the  Milhcall 
Dock  Company,    See  Appendtu;  4th  day.  No,  7. ) 

One  of  the  features  which  makes  itself  prominent  i* 
that  an  average  of  over  40,000  barges  pass  through  the 
lock  every  year,  bringing  in  goods  direct  to  vessels  or 
talcing  out  goods  direct  from  vessels.  Of  the  amount  of 
cargo  exported  from  Millwall  Docks  90  per  cent,  is 
received  in  this  wav.  Of  the  goods  brought  into  the  dock 
by  sea-going  vessels,  about  60  per  cent,  similarly  passes 
overside  into  barges  and  is  taken  out  of  dock.  In  neither 
case  does  the  Dock  Company  receive  a  penny  from  the 
barges  or  the  goods  they  carry  towards  the  expenses  that 
it  is  put  to  in  connection  with  the  provision  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  dock  and  the  dock  master's  staff,  police, 
tugs,  hydraulic  power,  ropes  and  other  costs  ana  risks 
connected  Ti^th  the  establishment.  Another  matter  which 
affects  the  earnings  of  the  Dock  has  arisen  from  the  in- 
creasing difference  between  the  net  regisiter  tonnage 
upon  which  dock  dues  are  charged  and  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  vessels.  Years  ago,  probably  when 
measurement  of  ships  fur  tonnage  was  first  introduced, 
the  intention  was  that  the  measurement  should  represent, 
for  'harbour  dues  and  other  general  purposes,  a  con- 
veniently established  figure  equal  in  amotmt  to  the  ordin- 
ary carrying,  capacity  of  the  vessel.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  steamers  a  large  addition  was  made  to  the  hull 
to  accommodate  the  propelling  engines,  and  the  tonnage 
due  to  the  actual  size  of  the  ship  requiring  dock  space 
became  so  much  more  than  the  net  tonnage  upon  which 
the  dues  were  paid.  During  recent  years  the  designers 
of  ships  have  chiefly  aimed  at  so  forming  them  as  to 
carry  the  greatest  amount  of  cargo  on  the  smallest  amount 
of  registered  tonnage,  and  so  it  comes  about  that  steamws 
having  a  carrying  capacity  of  4,000  tons,  and  a  gross  g^ 

register  of  2,500  tons,  now  pay  dock  dues  upon  a  net  1012-22. 
register  of  1,600  tons  only.  I  think  you  foHow  there  that 
the  net  registered  tonnage  is  referable  only  to  the  cargo- 
carrying  capacity  of  the  ship.  The  gross  tonnage  includes 
not  only  the  cargo-carrying  capacity,  but  the  engine  room 
and  crew  space  and  so  on  of  the  ship.  These  together 
make  the  gross  tonnage,  and  for  all  purposes  so  far  as  the 
ship  coming  into  dock  fs  concerned  she  is  a  4,000  ton 
ship  in  this  case  and  she  requires  dock  room  necessary  for 
a  4,000  ton  ship,  but  we  only  get  paid  on  the  1,600  or 
thereabouts,  which  is  the  net  regiHtered  tonnage. 

982.  Has  the  altered  shape  of  the  steamers  anything 
to  do  with  the  increased  tonnage? — That  is  so. 

983.  But  while  the  shape  of  the  vessel  has  been  altered 
the  calcuhktion  upon  which  the  tonnage  is  founded  re- 
mains the  same?— Yes;  that  is  to  say  that  whereas  the 
formula  by  which  the  measurements  were  taken  in  the 
old  days  when  the  ships  were  rounded  was  a  very  good 
one  for  arriving  at  their  cubic  contents  or  their  carrying 
capaci  cy  which  closely  compared  with  their  registered 
tonnage,  in  these  days,  when  they  are  box  j»liaped  instead 
of  being  round  shaped,  that  method  of  calculation  is 
altogether  wrong  for  arriving  at  the  same  result.  You 
will  notice  tiiat  when  a  ship  is  advertised  as  to  be  built 
one  of  the  things  put  forward  is  that  she  will  carry,  e.g., 
4,000  tons  upon  1,600  tons  regifitered  tonnage. 

984.  Has  there  been  no  alteration  in  any  of  the 
shipping  Acts  to  meet  that  difficulty  ?— Practically 
none. 

986.  Is  that  a  grieyiuioe  on  the  part  of  the  dock  com- 
panies?— ^It  is  a  decided  grievance,  because  if  we  were 
working  on  tho  old  lines  we  (.ught  to  eet  tonnage  dues 
on  the  4,000  tons  inrtead  of  on  the  1,600  tons. 

986.  And  you  lose  so  much  in  dues? — ^Yes. 

987.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  That  is  partly  due  to 
the  mode  of  measurement  ? — ^Yes. 

988.  And  the  fa?t  that  certain  ]X)rtions  of  the  ship 
allocated  to  the  crew  are  excluded? — ^The  crew,  and  pro- 
pelling power. 

989.  Are  they  not  measurwl  as  having  a  larger  amount 
of  cubic  capacity  than  actually  ciistj  in  the  ship  ? — ^That 
is  so. 

990.  In  deducting  fro^n  the  gross  to  arrive  at  the  regis- 
tered tonnage,  certain  portions  of  the  ship  are  deliberately 
measured  twice  over,  in  accordance  with  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament?—Yes,  and  then  struck  off  the  tonnage. 

991.  (Jlfr.  EUis.)  I  do  not  understand  you  to  suggest 
that  this  is  speciaUy  and  particularly  appHcable  to  the 
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Mr:  F.  E.     ^^i^^^^^  Dockii  i — Xu,  it  applies  to  all  docks  and  har- 
Duckhnm,     tours. 

'         As  regards  the  size  oi  vessels  whi<^  they  can  receive, 

15  Nov.  1900.  the  Millwall  Docks  are  limited  by  the  depth  of  water 

over  the  entrance  sills,  ncunely,  28ft.  at  Trinity  High 

Water ;  it  is  impoesijble  for  the  Company  to  alter  these, 
See  and  the  existing  channel    of  the    Kiver  Thames   may 

1 153-56.      therefore  be  said  to  be  sufficient  for  the  particular  reqaire- 
ments  of  the  Millwall  Docks. 

992.  (Cliairman.)  Does  (that  mean  that  you  do  not  re- 
quire the  river  to  be  deepened  as  propoeed  ? — So  far  as 
regards  vessels  which  ore  coiming  up  direct  to  the  Miiliwa]! 
Docks  theie  is  no  necessity  for  deepeming  the  river,  but 
there  is  this  to  be.  taken  into  consideration :  — ^A  vessel 
may  l)e  coming  up  to  go  into  the  Milheall  Docks ;  she 
will  draw,  say,  2(dt.  of  water,  and  she  will  have  only 
14ft  at  low  water  in  the  river.  Sijpposing  a  fog  comes 
on ;  that  vessel  has  no  safe  anchorage  in  the  river,  and 
she  will  necessarily  have  to  ground,  because  she  cannot 
get  back  through  the  fog  into  deep  water.  Another 
thing : — Suppose  a  vessel  comes  up  on  the  top  of  the 
tide,  and  Ux  some  reason  we  cannot  admit  her  into  the 
dock,  instead  of  being  able  to  wait  at  Deptford  or  Green- 
wich Beach  for  the  next  tide,  she  has  to  go  doiwn  the 
river  to  Long  Beach  or  somewhere  where  there  is  deep 
water — she  has  to  go  back  perhax)s  15  or  20  miles  to  wait 
for  the  next  tide.  That  is  where  the  inconvenience 
exists  in  our  having  only  14ft.  at  low  water  in  the 
Thames. 

993.  What  depth  of  water  do  the  grain  ships  re- 
quire?— ^21ft.  as  an  average,  but  some  vessels  want  25ft., 
24ft.,  and  25ft.  even. 

994.  Then  is  it  the  opinion  of  your  company  and 
your  own  opinion  that  the  river  should  be  dredged  to 
the  depth  of  30ft.  up  to  the  Millwall  Dock  or  not? — 
No,  I  do  not  say  30ft.  up  to  the  Millwall  Dock.  I 
think  24ft. — ^lOft.  more  than  we  have  now — would  be 
enough.  Of  course,  many  things  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  river  bed  now  has  formed  itseH  to 
its  natural  slope.  II  you  dredged  a  channel  10ft. 
deeper  than  the  present  channel  you  might  possibly 
bring  down  the  foreshore  on  the  two  sides,  and  so  get 
into  difficulty  with  the  wharves.  But  fre:ii  our  point 
of  view,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  vessels  using 
Millwall  Docks,  we  should  certainly  like  to  have  24ft. 
at  low  water  right  away  up  to  our  entrance.  It  is,  how- 
See  1066-67    0V®r,     very    difficult    to    make    these,    or    any    d(xie 

and  1134-38.  in    London,     remunerative     under    the    present     con- 
ditions   of    the    trade  of    the    port.    The   efforts    of 
See  the  Board    are   continually    directed    to    economy    in 

1027-29,  the  working  of  the  different  branches  of  trade,  and 
at  the  present  moment  plans  are  in  a  forward  state 
for  the  provision,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
subsidiary  company,  of  (a)  an  additional  warehouse 
for  grain,  capable  of  storing  100,000  quarters,  with 
special  appliances  for  reducing  to  a  minimum  the 
operations  and  costs  involved  in  discharging,  housing, 
and  dedivering  grain;  (6)  a  kwpge  yard  on  the  com- 
pany's land  east  of  tlie  MiHwvifi  Extension  Bailway, 
with  {9heds  for  the  storage  of  tioniber,  sidings,  and 
roadways,  and  thoroughly  equipped  with  ■  modem 
electrical  machinery  for  transporting  timber  from  the 
quay  side  to  the  pile.  It  is  anrtioipated  that  a  con- 
siderable saving  both  in  time  and  cost  of  working  will 
result. 

995.  What  proportion  of  the  goods  which  enter  your 
dock  go  by  lighters,  and  what  by  railways.  You  seem 
to  have  better  conveniences  than  some  of  the  other 
docks  tor  sending  grain,  for  instance,  away  by  rail- 
way. Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  what  is  the 
relative  proportion  ? — Of  all  goods  tl.iat  come  in  by  water 

00  per  cent,  goes  away  by  lifter. 

996.  Does  your  grain  go  away  by  lighter  or  by  rail  1 
Some  portion  by  lighter  and  some  portion  by  railway. 

1  can  put  that  in  afterwards. 

997.  What  proportion  goes  by  raaftway  \ — ^I  can  gi-ve  you 
full  partaculiora  of  what  happeriB  to  the  gtain.  Suppoee 
you  take  the  quantity  out  of  the  sdiip  as  beimg  100.  The 
quanitdty  delivered  overside  (itihis  was  during  1896)  was 
57*3  per  cent.  The  quantity  landed  would  be  the 
difference,  42*7  per  cent. 

998.  That  is  landed  on  ilie  quays  ?— That  is  landed  on 
the  quays. 

999.  And  it  is  not  again  put  into  lighters,  I  suppose  ; 
it  goes  then  by  i<oad  or  rail  9 — ^I  have  ^ven  you  there  the 
quantity  put  on  the  quay.  8ome  of  that  went  iikto  ware- 
houses, some  of  it  afterwards  went  into  barges,  and  some 
of  it  went  to  railway.     The  quantity  that  went  io  mil- 


way  direct  was  13  per  cent.,  but  tlv  total  tba^  w«nt  away 
by  raiJiway,  incJudMig  what  went  subeequeortily  from  the 
warehouisee,  was  19  par  oeoL 

1000.  19  in  addition  to  the  13  ^-No,  includiog  the 
13  ;  that  is  the  totaL  Then  what  went  away  in  vans  or 
certs  was  12  per  cent.,  and  what  went  awaiy  in  eraft 
(that  is  to  say  off  the  quay  in  addition  to  what  went 
away  in  craft  overside  direct)  was  12  per  cent. 

1001.  l%iat  is  Iwrges  from  t^e  quay? — ^From  the  quay. 
If  you  witU  aUow  me  I  widl  put  in  a  small  talbile  showing 
the  diaposal  of  grain  cargoes  discharged  in  the  doclu 
during  1808.     {The  witness  handed  in  the  fclUwing  table.) 

Disposal  of  Grain  Cargoes,  1898. 

Of  the  quantity  discharged  ex  ship, 

•S7  per  cent,  deliver^  direct  to  barges, 
43  per  cent,  landed. 

Of  the  43  units  landed, 

13  units  delivered  direct  to  railway, 
30  housed. 

Of  the  30  housed, 

6  delivered  to  rail. 
12  delivered  to  vans  and  carts. 
12  delivered  to  barges. 

1002.  (Sir  Robert  GriMn,')  About  theee  figures  of  gross 
registered  tonnage.     Can  you  give  the  f^res  of  net    g^  gyy 
registered  tonnage  as  well? — Only  for  the  'laat  year  or 

so,  because  until  last  year  it  was  the  'practioe  at  tho 
Miilwall  Docks  to  take  only  the  gross  registered  tonnage 
of  the  ships  in  aU  our  statistics,  but  when  tlie  change 
took  place  last  year  in  our  admomstrotion,  it  was  decided 
that  we  should  adopt  the  eoone  system  as  that  which  is 
adopted  at  the  other  docks,  and  deal  with  the  net  regis- 
tered tonnage  instead  of  gross  registered  tonnage. 

1003.  Still  your  accounts  would  always  show  the  net  ^^  m^ 
registered  tonnage  upon  which    tho  dues   were  to  be  '    " 
chai'ged? — Yes,  that  is  so.     We  could  get  that  for  you 

if  you  wanted  it,  but  I  have  not  got  it  with  me. 

1004.  I  think  we  should  like  to  have  that.  I  would 
not  ask  you  to  take  the  trouble  to  give  it  for  every 
year,  but  for  those  four  years  it  would  be  advisable 
to  show  what  the  net  registered  tonnage  was? — We  will 
get  that  for  you. 

1005.  {Mr,  EUis.)  We  should  have  tlie  same  figures 
on  the  same  basis  that  the  accounts  apply  to  in  all  these 
cases.  The  accounts  are  of  very  little  use  if  they  refer 
to  a  different  kind  of  measurement  to  that  referred  to 
in  the  statement? — ^I  quite  follow  you. 

1006.  (Sir  Robert  Giffen,)  Then  do  these  figures  in- 
clude coasting  vessels  as  well  as  vessels  in  the  foreign 
trade? — They  include  coasting  vessels  that  pay  dues, 
that  is  to  say,  the  coasting  vessels  tluit  trade  outside  the 
Port  of  London.  There  are  a  large  number  of  sailing 
barges  and  schooners,  and  so  on,  that  trade  with  Faver- 
sham,  and  the  Medway,  and  Sittingboume,  and  those 
places,  that  do  not  pay  dock  dues. 

1007.  They  have  the  privilege  of  being  lighters?— 
That  is  so. 

1008.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  how  much  that 
is  coasting  trade  is  included  in  these  figures,  and  how 

much  is  foreign  trade  ? — ^That  I  can  get  for  you  ;  I  have  ^5ee  7037 
not  it  with  me. 

1009.  Can  you  tell  us  the  figures  for  lSd9? — ^I  cannot 
give  you  that  now ;  I  did  not  tEtnk  that  would  be 
as^ed.  , 

1010.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  proportion  is — 
it  is  a  smaU  amount,  I  suppose?— <%,  it  is  a  small 
amount ;  I  should  not  think  it  was  S  per  cent,  of  the 

total   tonnage.  , 

1011.  Then  the  coasting  trade  is  not  a  very  big 
thing? — ^It  is  a  very  small  thing.  We  get  very  lit  He 
coasting  trade,  excepH;  sdiooners  and  so  on»  that  would 
come  to  Millwall  Docks  for  parcels  of  grain,  and  so  on, 
to  tako  round  to  the  outports,  but  there  is  not  very 
much  in  it. 

1012.  (Rear-Admiral  Hext.)  You  said  just  now, 
''Steamers  having  a  cairying  capacity  of  4,000  tons 
and  a  gross  register  of  2,500  tons,  now  nay  dock  dues  See98L 
upon  a  net  register  of  1,600  tons  only."  Tliat,  I  pre- 
sume, is  a  general  average? — Thaj^  is  an  average  of 
three  steamers  that  I  know  something  about 

1013.  It  is  an  average,  not  an  actual  statement? — 
I  will  give  you  the  actual  statement,  if  you  like. 

1014.  I  do  not  want  that.  What  I  ask  is,  this  is 
only  an  average  ? — It  is  an  average  of  three  actual  ships. 
I  have  put  it  in  round  figures,  otherwise  it  is  quite 
right. 
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1015.  I  onlj  wanted  to  know  whether  that  was  aii 
average.  Will  you  give  us  the  three  steamers? — Tes. 
Ihere  is  one  sie&mer  of  1,539  net  registered  tonnage, 
2,4i51  gross  registered  tonnage,  carrying  capacity  4,Q60 
tons. 

1Q16.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  By  "oanrying  capa- 
city,*' do  you  mean  the  displacement? — No  ;  that  is 
the  weight  of  the  goods  that  she  will  carry. 

1017.  Then  her  displacement  would  be  much  higher? 
— ^Yes,  beoause  the  weight  of  the  ship  wxwld  d«  in 
addition  to  the  weight  of  the  catzgo.  The  second  veasel 
is  1,401  net  regietered  tonnage,  2,356  grosB  zegistared 
tonnage,  carrying  capacity  5,660  itons.  The  third 
vessel  is  1,717  net  registered  tonnage,  2,685  gross  regis- 
tered tonnage,  and  4,280  tons  deadweiglit  oopaciiy. 

1018.  {Sear-Admiral  HexL)  Are  we  to  infer  that 
those  measurements  apply  generally  to  aJl  the  steamers 
that  oome  up  to  the  dock,  or  are  those  three  tphipa 
specially  selected? — ^If  you  take  modem  steamers^ 
steamers,  lihat  is  to  say,  such  as  have  been  built'  in 
the  last  three  or  four  years — jcta  wild  find  that  these 
proportdons  will  generally  apply. 

1019.  That  does  not  quite  answer  ray  question.  Does 
that  represent  the  general  run  of  the  steamers  coming 
to  the  docks,  because  you  muivt  recollect  that  many  of 
your  steamers  are  not  three  or  four  years  old.  but 
much  older? — It  applies  to  recent  steamers,  and  not 
to  the  same  extent  to  older  steamers. 

1020.  The  statement  made  here  apparendy  is  based 
on  comparatively  very  recently  built  steamers? — ^I  have 
a  steamer  here  that  was  built  fourteen  years  ago,  and  her 
net  registered  tonnage  was  1,204 ;  her  oapscity  2,500. 

102i.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that,  taking  the  total 
number  of  steamers  entering  the  dock,  that  gives  a  fair 
guide  as  to  tJie  gross  registered  and  net  registered  ton- 
nage?—Of  all  the  vessels  that  we  get  now  that  would 
apply,  I  should  think,  to  one-thij^.  With  the  other 
two-thirds  the  figures  would  not  be  the  saone,  but  the 
difference  haH  been  an  increasing  amount  for  some 
years  past,  and  the  three  vessels  that  I  have  given  you 
aire  those  built  within  the  laait  two  years.  There  is 
another  one  that  I  can  give  you  if  you  like. 

102!2.  No,  I  think  this  is  quite  sufficient  ? — ^It  does  not 
go  quite  to  the  same  extent,  but  it  is  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

1025.  (Mr.  Ellis,)  You  refer  to  ''dolphins''  as  being 
peculiar  to  the  Millwall  Docks.  How  long  have  they 
been  in  operation  ? — About  twenty-eight  years. 

1024.  Were  they  a  part  of  the  original  plant  ? — No. 

1025.  What  are  the  special  reasons  for  puttii^  them 
there  ? — ^For  convenience  in  discharging  ships  direct  into 
barges.  A  large  quantity  of  the  grain  that  we  dis- 
cha^,  as  I  was  saying  just  now,  some  57  per  cent,  of 
it,  goes  direct  into  barges  from  the  shdp— does  not 
oome  to  shoce  at  all^^and  for  the  oonvendence  of  work- 
ing the  grain  into  barges  we  haive  these  dolphins  ;  diey 
are  narrow  structures  of  about  12ft.  wide.  We  get  the 
ship  on  one  side  land  the  beam  on  the  other.  The 
grain  is  lifted  out  of  the  ship  Dy  the  oranee  and  de^ 
livered  into  hoppers,  whence  it  can  be  delivered  eitiher 
in  sacks  or  in  bulk  through  the  weighing  machines  into 
the  barges. 

1026.  Are  these  specially  applicable  to  the  trade  of 
MillwaU  Dock  ?— That  is  so. 

See 994^  1027.  You  said  in  your  evidence  "the  efforts  of  the 
Board  are  continualily  directed  to  economy  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  different  branches  of  trade,  and  at  the 
present  nvomeiit  plans  are  in  a  forwanl  sitate  for  the 
provueion  through  the  instrumentailiiy  of  a  subsiddajy 
company,"  etc.  What  is  the  reason  of  your  xequiidne 
a  subsidiary  company  ^-^It  is  because^  the  MiUfwaill 
Dock  Company  have  exhausted  their  resources,  and 
iiave  no  capital. 

1028.  It  is  a  matter  of  finance? — ^Yes,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  have  a  subsidiary  company  to  raise  a  sum  of 
money  to  provide  the  things  immedkbtely  required. 

1020.  Supposing  you  had  not  iheJt  difficulty  of  finance 
yon  would  prefer  to  do  it  yourselves  ? — Undoiibtedly. 

1050.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  I  notiee  in  desoribing 
your  lock  you  describe  the  depth  of  water  as  28ft.  ;  that 
is  at  high  water  spring  tides? — That  is  so. 

1051.  From  that  from  4  to  5ft.  would  have  to  be  de- 
ducted for  neap  tides  ? — ^Yes. 

1052.  Im  the  sill  flat?— No,  it  is  cnrve^l. 
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1055.  What  is  the  available  depth  along^de  the  wall  I 
— The  entrance  is  80ft.  wide ;  the  vessels  going  in 
there  very  rarely  exceed  56ft.,  and  do  not  ait  any  time 
oome  close  to  the  wall ;  but  for  these  large  vessels  o.  !•>  NovJlDCN^ 
56ft.  beam — ^vessels  470ft.  long^  the  Canadian  boata —  — -^- 
we  have  to  allow  from  2ft.  6in.  to  5ft.  under  theix 
keels,  that  is  in  addition  to  their  draught,  for  clearance 
when  coming  into  the  lock. 

1054.  Then  they  cannot  get  in  at  neap  tides? — ^They 
cannot  get  in  ait  neap  tides. 

1055.  And  similarly  I  suppose  a  loaded  ship  cannot 
get  out? — That  is  so. 

1056.  Ther^ore  your  dock  has  fallen  rather  behind 
modern  requirements  in  the  way  of  the  admission  of 
large  Bhi|>s  which  desire  to  use  it? — That  is  so. 

1057.  In  fact  nothing  has  been  done  I  suppose  to  im- 
prove the  dock  since  1868  in  tiie  way  of  access? — Th«t 
is  so,  but  one  thing  I  may  say,  it  is  a  very  rare  thing 
indeed  for  us  to  have  a  'vessel  detained  in  entering  the 
dock  or  in  going  oat  of  the  dock  beoaose  of  our  net 
having  sufficient  we»ter. 

1058.  But  does  not  the  knowledge  of  8hipoiw>ner8  that 
there  is  that  difficulty  limit  the  numiber  of  vessels  going 
there? — Just  so. 

1059.  Shipowners  do  not  like  to  run  the  risk  of  delays  ? 
— ^No,  because  it  sometimes  means  £100  a  day. 

1040.  Have  you  considered  the  Thames  Conservancy 
programme?  They  propose  to  dredge  to  a  width  of 
500ft.,  from  the  Albert  Docks  to  Millwall  Docks,  with 
a  dept^  of  18ft.  ?— Yes,  I  saw  that. 

1041.  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that  you  consider 
that  insufficient? — ^18ft.  would  be  an  improvement,  but 
it  would  not  be  enough  for  the  reaeon  that  I  was  giving 
you  just  now.  Vessels  that  are  fog  bound  would  pro- 
bably get  stteoided  or  have  to  go  back,  say,  20  miles 
down  the  river,  and  then  oome  up  again. 

1042.  Do  you  want  more  than  18ft.  ? — ^We  want  more 
than  18ft. 

1045.  You  suggest  24ft.  ?— 24ft.  would  do  it— either  a 
24ft.  channel  all  the  way  down  or  a  lay-by  if  it  could  be 
arranged  for,  though  I  am  afraid  it  woudd  be  a  mud 
trap ;  but  if  a  lay-by  oould  be  provided  a  vessel  oould 
anchor  there  wdthout  having  to  go  down  to  Long  Beach. 

1044.  ^ypeaking  as  an  engineer,  have  you  any  doubt 
as  to  the  capacity  of  the  Thames  to  meantain  such  a 
depth  if  a  channel  were  once  nude  ?— I  think  it  wouild. 
I  do  not  see  why  it  ahou<ld  not.  The  amiount  of  deiantus 
coming  down  the  river  is  not  so  very  great ;  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  greater  part  of  what  comes  down  is  dredged 
by  the  Dock  Companies.  There  is  very  little  drcd-jjing 
done  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  in  the  upper  ]iarts  of 
the  river. 

1045.  With  regard  to  entering  the  dock  do  y«)ii  open 
for  the  tide  of  the  day? — ^We  open  every  tide,  but  we 
ItK'k  in. 

1046.  You  do  not  open  at  neap  tides,  do  you  ? — Xij. 

1047.  What  is  going  to  happen  to  a  diip  longer  than 
460ft.  ?--She  would  have  to  go  in  on  the  level,  but  you 
will  notice  that  I  refer  to  some  pumping  that  'we  do  at 
the  entrance.  We  have  two  largo  old-fashioned  scoop 
wheels,  which  raise  sooMthdng  Like  50,000  tons  an  hour. 
That  gives  us  an  incroase  of  level  of  Ift.  6in.  during 
the  two  hours  at  the  top  of  the  tide  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  proper  depth  of  wtater  when  de^  draught 
ships  are  in  the  dodc,  but  that  does  not  lengthen  the 
lock,  nor  does  it  facilitate  the  dooking  of  large  ships. 

1048.  And  from  the  4fiOft.  you  have  to  deduct  some- 
thing for  the  swing  of  the  gates  and  the  necessary 
margin  ?— Afbont  20ft. 

1040.  Therefore  your  limit  would  be  450ft.  unless  vou 
opened  on  the  level  ?~T!uit  is  so,  but  we  get  a  level,  I 
suppose,  two  tides  out  of  three. 

1050.  Have  you  any  additional  land  adjoining  the  Mill- 
wall  Docks  avaiLible  for  any  purpose  ?--We  have  58  acres 
of  land  on  the  Cuibitt  Town  side. 

1051.  That  is  to  the  eastward?— To  the  eastward. 

1052.  But  that  land  is  separated  by  the  road  and  the 
railway  ?— There  is  a  road,  but  our  original  Act  gave  us 
power  to  carry  the  dock  through  Blackwall  Reach 
oyer  that  land,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  the  exten- 
sion, or,  rather,  of  the  larger  dock,  that  was  then  pro- 
posed, that  that  land  was  acquired. 

10S5.  Have  those  powers  exnired  ^-Practically,  yps. 
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Jfr.  ¥  E,        l^JW.  Then,  in  order  to  extend  the  dock  in  that  direc- 
JHckham.     tion,  you  would  have  to  divert  the  road  and  the  railway  ? 

* ' '     —That  is  80,  but  tshe  direotoars  now  have  a  scheme  for 

15  Nov.  190(»  utilising  that  land,  not  by  extending  the  dock  upon  it, 

but  by  converting  it  into  a  timber  yard,  and  putting 

there  machinery  by  which  they  will  be  able  to  take 
timber  very  rapidly  foxnn  their  present  quay  side  and 
from  the  ships  in  our  preeent  dock,  and  put  it  on  to 
that  land. 

1055.  Do  you  do  &  large  timber  business? — W^e  do 
about  10  per  cent,  of  whwt  comes  up  the  river. 

1056.  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  ? — ^10  per  cent,  of  the 
total  coming  into  the  river. 

See  970  ^^"^^  ^  ^*®  rather  struck  with  a  statement  in  your 

evidence  li^iat  you  had  to  begin  locking  at  hAlf  tide? — 
That  is  so. 

1068.  With  the  limited  amount  of  depth  on  your  sill  that 
appearis  to  mean  that  you  begin  at  half  tide  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accommodating  the  lirges  ? — That  is  so  entirely. 

1069.  And  with  the  limited  amount  of  depth  ou  your 
sill,  I  suppose  for  ships  you  would  only  be  able  to  use  the 
lock  for  perhaps  an  hour  before  and  an  hour  after  high 
water? — Yes,  perhaps  about  three  hours  at  the  top  of 
the  tide.  We  do  not  like  to  lock  after  high  water, 
because  of  danger  in  docking  a  ship  ou  a  falling  tide ; 
but  we  lock  for  about  three  hours  at  the  top  of  the 
tide,  and  we  find  that  that  is  certainly  doing  all  that 
the  ship  work  requires. 

1060.  Three  hours  instead  of  six  hours? — ^Instead  of 
six  hours.  The  other  three  hours  are  spent  entirely  in 
letting  bargee  in  and  out.  The  barges  come  and  make 
fast  about  the  entrance,  and  we  have  to  clear  the  barges 
in  and  out  before  tackling  the  ordinary  ship  work  of 
the    tide. 

1061.  Does  i)t  not  £olikyw  thaib  if  the  amount  of  dredging 
that  you  have  to  do  is  strictly  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  hours  during  which  the  gates  are  opened,  then  half 
the  quantity  is  due  to  the  barges? — That  is  so  ;  it  is  rather 
more  than  that.  Ton  will  follow  what  I  mean.  If  we 
are  working  the  lock  at  half  tide  the  quantity  of  water 
that  is  locked  out  from  the  dock  would  be  very  much 
greater  than  if  we  were  working  the  lock  only  for  three 
hours  at  the  top  of  the  tide.  In  the  one  case  we  throw 
out  half  a  lock  fuU  of  water,  and  in  the  other  we  throw 
out  only  a  quarter,  or  less. 

1062.  The  amount  of  dredging,  therefore,  would  vary 
with  the  depth  of  water  as  well  as  with  the  number  of 
hours? — ^That  is  so. 

1063.  Has  it  ever  been  considered  by  your  company 
whefther  the  railway  should  be  diverted? — It  was 
cm  old  scheme  to  take  it  down  on  the  western  side  of 
the  island  and  to  follow  the  river  bank  away  to  the  east- 
ward side,  but  it  was  considered  desirable  to  adopt  i^e 
same  route  that  we  have  now. 

1064.  We  have  heard  that  it  is  highly  inconvenient  to 
the  East  and  West  India  Docks  that  you  should  go 
across  ? — ^That  is  so,  but  we  say  that  it  is  a  very  great  in- 
oonvemence  to  us  that  the  dock  should  be  there,  because 
it  stops  the  trains. 

1065.  The  dock  was  made  before  the  railway,  was  it 
not  ?— That  is  so. 

«     gg^  1066.  You  say  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  these  or  any 

^       '       docks  in  London  remunerative  under  the  present  con- 
ditions of  the  trade  of  the  port.    Would  you  a  little 
enlarge  on  that  statement  and  tell  us  what  you  have  in 
view  as  to  the  difficulties  of  making  the  dock  remunera- 
tive ? — ^If  I  may  confess  it,  those  were  not  my  words,  but 
I  have  adopted  them.     The  difficulties  we  have  found  at 
MiUwal'l  and  <the  other  docks  too  are  these : — ^First  of  al, 
I  think  it  is  only  due  to  those  who  have  been  connected 
with  the  docks  for  a  great  many  years  to  say  that  if  any- 
body knows  how  to  handle  and  work  the  docks  they  cer- 
tainly do.     We  have  been  struggling  (and  they  have  been 
struggling  at  the  other  docks  too)  year  after  year  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  and  we  have  scarcely  done  it.     Some- 
thing may  be  done  to  help  in  the  matter  by  having  better 
mac&nery — ^machinefy  which   will  work   with  less  re- 
liance on  manual  labour.     In  that  way  the  profits  may 
be  increased,  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  with 
the  arrangements,  that  I  was  speaking  of  just  now  ;  but 
apart  from  that  there  are  other  things  connected  with 
the  trade  that  make  difficulty.     For  instance,  this  matter 
See  2812-18    ^£  dealing  with  the  barges  is  one  of  great  importance  to 
rm  bocawe  we  are  dealings  with  o^oods,  and  we  are  dealing 


with  trade,  and  we  are  spending  money  for  which  we  do 
not  get  one  penny  in  return-  Whether  it  ought  to  be  m 
the  shape  of  charges  on  craft  or  otherwise  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say. 

1067.  Apart  from  finance,  are  there  any  special  circum- 
stances of  a  physical  nature  which  render  it  difficult  to 
work  the  docks  in  London  at  a  profit  ?— No,  I  think  not. 
I  am,  moreover,  of  opinion  that  the  docks  have  already 
sufficient  water  area  for  their  trade,  but  imiwoved  ap- 
pliances and  methods  are  required  for  dealing  with 
ships  and  their  cargoes,  so  that  a  vessel  at  present 
occupying  a  week  in  dock  may  be  turned  round  in  three 
days.  This  would  practically  double  the  capacity  of 
the  docks,  and  be  an  enormous  advantage  to  ship- 
owners. 

1068.  Who  works  the  railways  round  the  dock?— The 
Millwall  Dock  Company  do  their  own  haulage  round  the 
dock.  All  OOT  domestic  haulage,  if  I  may  use  that  ex- 
pression, is  done  by  our  own  engines.  We  have  seven 
engines  there.  The  goods,  which  are  loaded  up  in  Mill- 
wall  Docks  are  collected  by  the  Millwall  Dock  engines, 
and  taken  to  the  MJilDiwiall  Extension  Railway  ait  the  nortfi 
east  comer  of  the  Millwall  Docks.  They  are  then  hauled 
by  the  West  India  Dock  authorities  (that  is  the  London 
and  India  Joint  Committee)  engines  from  the  Millwall 
Dock  boundary  to  the  Millwall  Junction  at  Poplar.  There 
they  are  handed  over  to  the  several  railway  companies  on 
the' sidings  at  Poplar.  So  far  as  passenger  service  on  the 
line  is  concerned,  it  is  all  worked  under  the  Millwall 
Dock  Company.  We  have  our  own  engines  and  carriages 
for  running  on  that  line,  and  the  receipts  from  pas- 
senger service  are  divided  between  the  Millwall  Dock 
Company,  for  their  portion ;  the  West  India  Dock  Com- 
pany for  their  portion,  and  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  (as 
to  the  piece  at  the  south-east  comer  of  their  docks  down 
to  North  Greenwich)  for  their  portion.  It  is  divided 
according  to  the  mileage. 

1069.  Do  you  find  the  rolling  stock?— Yes.  The 
trains  run  every  quarter  of  an  hour  each  way. 

1070.  For  your  docks  who  takes  the  ordinary  ter- 
minal allowed  by  railway  companies  for  terminal  ser- 
viees?— The  Millwall  Dock  Company. 

1071.  For  instance,  take  grain  going  from  here  to 
say,  Birminghaim,  there  would  be  a  terminal  conceded 
out'  of  the  gross  rate  ?— Yes,  the  Millwall  Dock  Com- 
pany receive  the  rate  fr(wn  that  line  on  all  goods 
coming  to  their  dock. 

1072.  Up  to  the  north-east  corner?— Yes. 

1073.  Is  that  a  mileage  proportion  ? — No.  In  that  case 
we  should  take  the  full  toll  on  the  goods  that  come 
through  here ;  we  get  2s.  a  ton  payment  for  goods  out 
of  the  dock. 

1074.  For  all  the  services  you  render?— For  all  the 
services  we  render.  Out  of  that  we  have  to  pay  the 
Joint  Haulage  Committee  for  haulaee  through  their 
dock,  and  for  their  toll. 

1076.  How  much  is  that?— It  amounts  to  8d.,  in- 
cluding our  hanila^. 

1076.  {Mr.  Ellis.)  Have  all  the  railways  that  ^a^e  .--j. 
access  to  the  other  docka,  the  East  and  West  India  Docks,  ownot 
access  to  your  docks?— They  have  over  the  Millwall  Ex- 
tension Line.  They  have  no  running  powers  over  the 
Millwall  Extension  Line,  but  they  hand  over  the  traffic 
at  Poplar,  and  it  cs  brought  over  the  Millwall  Extension 
Line. 


1077.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  1  see  this  line  belongs 
to  the  Great  Eastern  according  to  the  colouring  on  the 
map,  but  you  say  it  does  not?— The  Great  Eastern 
are  interested  in  it  to  some  extent.  The  Grewt  Baetem 
made  one  portion,  the  Millwall  Dock  made  another, 
and  the  West  India  Dock  made  ano^ther.  This  leads  to 
a  very  complicated  apportionment  of  profits. 

1078.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  repair  of  the 
Millwiall  Dock.  Speaking  generally,  has  it  been  kept 
up? — No,  certainly  not. 

1079.  Is  there  a  considerable  sum  of  money  re- 
quired?—At  the  present  time,   yes. 

1080.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  how  much  money 
has  been  in  contemplation  as  required  to  put  the  Mill- 
wall  Docks  in  a  thorough  state  of  efficient  repair?— 
Well,  it  is  something  like  £40,000  a  year  that  we  want 
for  a  vear  or  two. 
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*  1081.  That  is  £40,000  a  year,  but  how  much  capital 
expenditure  ?— The  estimate  has  been  about  £50,000 
or  £60,000  to  make  up  for  leeway.   , 

1082.  That  is  quite  apart  from  any  improvement? 
—Quite  apart  from  any  improvement^  and  quite  apart 
from  the  ordin>ary  work  which  ought  to  be  done.  ^Diere 
are  buildings  which  have  been  demolished,  and  whioh 
ought  to  be  rebuilt ;  roade  which  aire  impassable  almoet, 
and  there  are  wiaar€4iouees  whioh  w&nt  pulling  down 
and  rebuilding.  Some  want  large  repairs  done  to  them. 
Then,  again,  there  are  repairs  to  nuichinery  wamted. 

1083.  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  the  Millwall 
Dock  is  certainly  deteriorating  at  the  present  time  for 
want  of  money  ?— That  is  so.  That  was  especially  so 
till  about  two  years  ago.  Since  that  time  we  have  prac- 
tically paid  no  dividends  to  the  shareholders  at  all,  and 
we  have  spent  in  repairs  and  maintenance  the  money 
which  would  otherwise  go  for  dividend. 

1084.  There  are  certain  special  reasons  connected 
with  the  Millwall  Docks  Company  whidi  we  need  not 
go  into  now,  why  you  have  stopped  the  payment  of 
dividends? — ^That  is  so,  but  dividends  would  be  pay- 
able if  we  worked  on  the  same  lines  as  before  in  re- 
spect of  revenue ;  that  is  to  say,  if  every  penny  earned 
was  paid  out  in  dividends ;  twit  the  diiectoie  now,  very 
wisely,  I  think,  coneider  it  neoeacmry  to  make  the  dock 
in  a  fit  state  to  live,  so  as  to  earn  dividends  in  the 
future.    At  present  it  is  very  much  starved. 

1085.  Then  you  think  after  a  term  of  years  you 
may  once  more  begin  to  pay  dividends  1^— Well,  my 
hopes  are  in  that  direction. 

1086.  But  that  expenditure  that  jrou  have  indicated 
would  not  deal  with  any  such  question  as  the  question 
of  improving  the  access  to  the  river  ?^No. 

1087.  That  would  be  a  very  expensive  affair  ? — That 
would  mean  £100,000,  or  £70,000  at  all  events. 

1088.  To  deepen  and  lengthen  the  lock  ?— Yes. 

1089.  (Sir  Bohert  Gilffn.)  You  pay  dividends  on  de- 
bentures and  debenture  stock,  although  you  do  not 
■pay  dividends  to  the  shareholders  ^— Yes,  we  do  pay 
•dividends  on  debentures  and  debenture  stock — £24,500 
a  year. 

1090.  {Sir  John  Wolfr -Barry.)  Your  whole  system 
18  dependent  on  one  lock  ?~That  is  so. 

1091.  Therefore  you  are  pjlaced  in  a  somewhat 
critical  condition  if  you  do  not  keep  up  the  repairs  of 
that  lock?— Yes.  ^ 

1092.  (Sir  Bo1)€rt  Giffen.)  What  is  vour  total  capi- 
tal ?— £2,094,157.  "  ^ 

1093.  And  the  debenture  capital  ?— The  debenture 
capital  is  £503,457. 

1094.  So  that  you  have  one  and  a  half  million  at 
the  present  moment  receiving  no  dividend  ?--Tiat  is 
sa 

1095.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  Do  you  happen  to 
know  whether  that  amount  of  capital  represents  cash  ? 
—Do  you  mean  whether  it  has  all  been  received  in 
cash? 

1096.  Yes?— I  do  not  know  about  thait.  There  were 
some  financial  arrangements,  I  believe,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  company,  but  it  was  before  my  connec- 
tion with  them, 

1097.  We  must  not  take  it  for  granted  that  that 
IS  money  expended  ?— No,  I  do  not  know  what  can  be 
said  about  that. 

1098.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  made  any  calculation 
as  to  what  extra  cost  the  company  is  put  to  in  conse- 
quence of  having  to  let  the  large  number  of  barges 
in,  in  the  way  you  have  mentioned  ?— Not  such  a  very 
close  calculation. 

1099.  In  the  way  of  dredging,  for  instance  ?— In  the 
way  of  dredging,  I  should  say  that  quite  three-fourths 
•of  our  dredging  is  due  to  that.  Our  dredging  durinc 
last  year  I  have  ae  £4,186. 

1100.  Then  three-fourths  of  that  would  be  aboiU 
:£3,000  a  year?-.Yes,  about  3,000  a  year.  I  may  con- 
clude my  evidence  by  eaying  that  the  principal  fimw 


and  shipping   lines  using  the   Millwall  Docks  are  as      i^f^.  jr  £ 
follows:—  hncMohi'. 


Firms. 


Bailey  &  Leethani 
W.  E.  Bott  &  Co. 


Cayo  Line  (Cuban  S,tS. 

Co.) 
Elder,  Dempster  &  Co. 
R.  Mc  An  drew  <fe  Co.    - 
Paul  &  Shellshear 
Westcott  ife  .Laurance  - 

Andorseu,  Becker  &  Co. 

Phillips  &  Graves 

Tegner,  Price  &.  Co.     - 

ThoM.  Wilson  li:  Co. 


Trading  with — 


Adriatic  ports,  Baltic  ports,  and 

Mediterranean  ports. 
Christiania,  Qothenburff,  Boga, 

Stockholm  and   Norrkoping, 

and    occasional    boats   from 

other  i)orts. 
New  Orleans  and  West  Indies. 

Montreal  and  New  Orleans. 

Spanish  ports. 

St.  Petersburg  (Red  Cross  Line). 

Black  Sea,  Danube  and  Medi- 
terranean. 

Stettin,  and  casual  vessels  from 
German  and  Baltic  ports. 

Grothenburg,  Stockholm  and 
NoiTkoping. 

Copenhagen  and  Libau,and  occa- 
sional boats  from  Baltic  ports. 

Baltic  ports. 


ir>  Nov.  wm. 


See  981. 


In  addition  to  the  foregooi^,  there  are  many  casual 
vessels  trading  from  North  and  South  Amexioa,  European, 
Mediterranean,  Black  Sea,  and  its  tributary  ports,  which 
use  these  docks. 

1101.  Are  you  able  to  speak  to  the  tables  you  put  in  ? 
—Yes. 

1102.  Then  we  will  go  through  them  ? — ^The  statement 
contained  in  Table  1  was  got  out  with  a  view  of 
arriving  at  the  propoition  of  goods  sent  by  craft  along- 
side. We  have  taken  it  for  the  last  nine  months, 
because  that  was  within  range,  and  we  could 
get  the  information  which  for  a  more  remote 
period  we  should  not  be  able  to  get.  These  are  vessels 
loading  outwards  in  the  Millwall  Docks  from  January 
1st  to  September  30th,  1900.  The  total  tonnage  of 
cargoes  of  350  vessels  loading  outwards  (exports)  for 
the  nine  months  was  250,077  tons.  Of  thie  tonnage 
,25,759  tons  were  taken  off  the  quays,  and  2^,318  tons 
were  taken  on  board  direct  from  craft  Then  with 
reference  to  vessels  which  came  into  the  docks  with 
cargoes,  I  might  say  that  630  veeeels  came  into  the 
docks  with  cargoes,  and  the  weight  of  their  caigoes  wae 
936,614  tons.  The  total  landed  out  of  that  quantity, 
including  40,654  tons  landed  on  the  London  clauee  and 
on  ships'  account,  wae  390,75L  So  that  out  of  those 
vessels  there  was  a  tonnage  of  545,883  delivered  over- 
side direct  into  barges,  upon  which  the  company  re-  See  2812-18. 
ceived  nothing  whatever. 

1103.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  If  those  quantities 
had  come  in  by  rail  you  would  have  received  Is.  4d. 
per  ton? — It  is  a  varying  scale — 2s.  for  grain,  6d.  for 
coal,  Is.  for  minerals,  and  so  on. 

1104.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  charge  anything  for  goods 
landed  on  the  quays  and  then  taken  from  the  quays 
by  lighter? — ^Yes. 

1105.  But  only  a  small  proportion,  as  I  understand, 
is  landed  ?— Alwut  40,000  tons  for  the  period  to  which  I 
have  just  referred. 

1106.  (Sir  Bohert  GiWen.)  How  does  the  number  of 
630  vessels  with  cargoes  compare  with  the  number  of 
vessels  which  came  in  in  ballast? — ^There  are  630 
vessels  there  which  came  in  with  cargoes,  and  350 
loaded  outwards;  that  is  980.  The  total  number  of 
vessels  that  came  in  during  the  nine  moniths  was  1,068, 
so  there  would  be  a  difference  there  of  about  88  vessels 
which  have  to  be  accounted  for  otherwise.  Some  of  those 
would  be  coasters,  of  which  we  do  not  take  account  in 
these  figures ;  some  would  be  perhaps  vessels  to  go  to 
dry  dock,  and  some  WYwld  be  veeeels  for  other  than 
the  purposes  of  this  statement. 

1107.  I  wish  to  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  how  many 
vessels  come  in  in  ballast  as  distinguished  from  the 
number  of  vessels  which  come  in  with  cargoes  ?— There 
are  very  few  that  come  in  in  ballast  now.  We  get 
them  now  and  then.  The  630  and  the  360  overlap  each 
other  to  some  extent,  because  some  of  those  aie  vessels 
that  came  in  with  cargoes  and  went  out  with  cargoes. 

1108.  If  1,068  came  in  altogether  and  only  630  with 
cargoes,  the  others  must  have  come  in  witiiout  caivoes 
or  in  ballast  or  in  some  other  way?— We  can  get  thoae 
figU7Cii  "Sore  precisely. 
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ROVAL   CX)MMISS1<)N   ON   THE    PORT  OF   LONDON  : 


Mr.  F.  E.         1109.  (6'ir  John   Wolfe-Harry.)  What   is  the  nature 
Ihickllam,     of  the  outurard  cargo  chiefly  from  Millwall  Docks?    Is 

.    it  mixed  cargo?— In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  a  mixed 

X%  Nov.  1900.  oargo  by  Twsels  which  trad<e  regularly  be»bweefn  the 

Millwall  Docks  and  St.  Pcrt^wbuiK,  iihe  Baltic  porta, 

and  the  Mediterranean.  During  the  Canadian  season 
we  have  vessels  loading  ait  the  docks  for  Mofmbroal. 
Boonetimes  they  «nd  others  take  a  l«rge  quanftity  of 
Portland  cement,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  general 
-cargo  which  is  sent  out. 

1110.  The  staple  cargoes  inwards  being  grain  and 
tin«ber,  a»nd  the  outward  cajrgoes  being  general  ?— Yes. 

One  thing  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  you  with  regard 
to  the  charges  on  barges,  contained  in  Table  6  which  I 
put  in,  is  that  the  sohedule  refers  to  the  penny  per  ton 
gross  th*t  we  can  obtain  for  barges  under  a  few  specual 
ciroumcrtanoes. 

1111.  (Chairman.)  How  does  tliat  work?  Do  you  get 
much  revenue  from  th©m?--The  total  revenue  that  we 
have  received  for  tihe  six  months  ending  30th  Septem- 
ber is  £163,  so  it  represents  £326  per  annum. 

1112.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  Are  the  charges  strict- 
ly enforced  ?— Yes,  when  we  can  do  so. 

1113.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  worth  while  enforcing  them 
sometimes?— Yes.  If  we  dad  not  eniforce  these  charges 
we  should  have  the  barges  lying  there  for  an  mdefimte 
period.  We  give  tihem  72  hours  from  the  <time  they 
have  finished  loading  to  get  out  of  iihe  dock.  There 
are  various  rules  and  regulations  which  snow  when  we 
can  charge  the  penny  per  ton. 


1114.  And  you  only  get  £326  from  the  barges  in  that 
Way,  whereas  they  cost  you  £3,000  a  year  to  get  them 
in  ?— That  is  so,  £3',000  in  addition  to  a  large  share  of 
Dock  Master's  and  other  expenses. 

1115.  (Bear-Adrnvral  -Hext.)  With  regard  to  the  dol-  g^e  2815. 
phins,  you  stated  that  they  were  placed  there  for  the 
convenience    of    dischargii^    grain    from    ships     into 
lighters? — Yes. 

1116.  And  therefore  to  a  great  extent  they  are  placed 
there  for  the  convenienoe  of  lighters  as  well  as  for  the 
convenience  of  ships?— Yes,  that  is  so— grain  and 
general  cargo.  I  miay  say  thftt  the  first  dolphin  we 
made  at  the  dock  was  for  discharging  iron  ore.  We 
had  a  number  of  vessels  from  Spain  with  iron  ore,  and 
we  found  a  dolphin  a  oonvonient  way  of  discharging. 
That  was  developed  afterwards  for  the  convenience  of 
grain  ships,  and  those  bringing  general  cargo  to  the 
docks. 

1117.  Are  many  ships  detained  dn  the  dock  after 
loading  from  want  of  water  on  tile  sill? — ^No.  They 
manage  their  loading  so  as  to  get  out  before  the  neap 
tides  oome  on. 

1118.  (Mr.  EUis.)  One  question  with  regard  to 
finance.  You  came  to  Parliament  lasB  year  for  a  kind 
of  consolidating  Act  That  regulates  your  finance,  I 
suppose?- 1  had  rather  Mr.  Trotter,  our  Chairman, 
dealt  with  that. 

1119.  I  asked  you  about  a  subsidiary  company,  and 
I  rather  understood  from  you  that  you  had  exhausted 
your  powers  ? — ^Mr.  Trotter  can  speak  to  that  also  better 
than  1  can. 


Mr.  John-  Tbottee  called  and  examined. 


Mr.  J. 

Trottei- 


1120.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Millwall 
Dock  Company?— Yes. 

1121.  How    long    have    you    been    Chairman?— bince 

Julv,   1899.  .       .     o    T. 

1122.  Did  you  obtain  an  Act  last  Session?— It  >va8 
obtained  before  I  joined  the  company. 

1123.  But  pei'haps  you  can  speat  to  it?— Yes. 

1124.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  You  came  last  year  for  a  consolidat- 
ing and  regulating  Act  respecting  your  finance?— Yes. 

1125.  The  Abt  of  Parliament  of  last  year  is  your 
authoritv  now  as  regards  finance?— Yes. 

1126.  You  have  perhaps  heard  Mr.  Duckham  speak 
about  the  reason  why  you  were  going  t^,*«^  »  J*"^ 
sidiarv  company  to  make  certain  wc>rb^^^--The  comi«ny 
has  practically  exhausted  its  capital.  I  think  thete  i« 
ab^ut  £6,000  not  yet  expended,  emd  there  »re  borrow- 
ing powers  to  the  extent  of  £40,000.  Beyond  that  it 
has  no  resources  of  its  own.  The  Board  are  not  dis- 
ced to  go  quite  up  to  the  Hmit,  in  c^e  we  shoug 
require  that  sum  for  any  special  purposes  that  mi^M- 
arise  unexpectedly,  and  therefore  it  is  deemed  advis- 
able in  the  scheme  that  we  have  for  improving  the 
docks  to  have  it  done  by  another  company. 

1127.  Turning  to  the  figures  that  are  giv^  at  the 
end  of  Appendix  7,  against  t^e  Ordinary,  S^k^ 
have  £700^  authorised  and  £590,000  f^^v^^'^ 
Those  figuiU  were  correct  at  the  passing  of  the  mU- 
wan  D^k  Act  of  1899.  The  Act,  however,  provided 
tor  the^esue  of  a  further  ^1»<»»  Ordinary  capital 

sLkat  par  to  tftie  Ityte  Dir^pof  th«  ^dd  in  h^ 
amount  has  since  been  subscribed  for  a^^  Paid  up  in 
full  bv  them.  The  total  amount  of  Ordinary  stooJc, 
Sere?ore  ^w  issued  is  ^,700  ^Jirnrng  ^  jour 
question,  the  Stock  is  so  depressed  that  it  would  oe 
impossible  to  issue  it  at  the  present  time. 

1128.  ITiat  is  what  I  was  coming  to.  It  is  -^i  quite 
unexhausted  powers:  it  is  exhausted  credit ?^Yes,  that 
is  so  really.  .  _.  xv«-.*^ 

1129.  Then  with  regaxd  to  J^  ^,^T^qJw7 
would   be  £51,000   to   be   added   to   the    £Z,0*J,ia/. 
S^Ck  £2,004 167.    Save  the  sums  that  go  to  make 
^tZ  toKstually  been  leoeired  ?-Tee,  those  eums 
h»ve  been  received.  j,4.v.* 

1130.  I  will  put  it  in  thJs  way  :-D«»  any  «*o^t^t 
has  been  received  at  a  discount  appear  in  your  ^books?— 
IbeHeve  Xr  J  was  a  sum  of  £100,000,  that  was  paid  as 
JomSon  to  issuing  and  guaranteeing  the  «sue  of  the 

original  capital.  ,       , 

1151  Then  of  Urn  £2,094,157  everything  has  bwnre- 
ceivS'in^Xe^ept  about  £100,000  ?-tes,  as  far  as 

I  am  able  to  state. 
1132.  And  all  that  has  been  spent j-TherewasasmQ 

wrongfullv  spent  amounting  in  round  figures  to  ^,C00 
oHor  to  list  vear,  which  was  not  spent  on  improvements 
Ke  dock.*  It  was  distributed  in  dividends,  and  the 
expenditure  was  afterwards  authorised  by  the  Act  of 
1899. 


1133.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  £1,764,157  has  been 
spent  on  the  property  ? — Yes,  if  that  is  the  dijfference. 

1134.  (Chairman.)  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  have 
any  general  statement  to  make.  Ifl  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Duckham  he  puts  in  this  paragraph,  "It  is,  however, 

veiy  difiicult  to  make  these  or  any  docks  in  London  re-   See  994. 

mtinerative  under  the  present  conditions  of  the  trade  of 

the  port."   Have  you  as  chairmaoi  any  suggestion  to  make 

for  the  improvement  of  the  trade  of  the  port? — ^The  barge 

question  is  a  very  serious  one.     It  entails  great  expense, 

and  takes  away  a  very  large  amount  of  goods  that  other-  See  •281i>- 

wise  would  come  to  the  dock,  and  we  get  nothing  for  it.       is ;  7I<K 

1135.  Is  that  the  only  i>art  that  you  think  requires 
alteration?— I  think  there  are  a  great  many  improve- 
ments capable  of  being  made  in  the  Millwall  Docks  which 
the  present  Board  is  endeavouTing  to  carry  out  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  as  is  evidenced  by  this  plan  that 
we  have  got  increasing  the  granary  accommodation,  and 
providing  timber  accommodation  on  the  land  at  present 
unused.  Those  improvements  would  maiberially  affect 
the  condition  of  the  company  if  carried  out. 

1136.  But  do  you  think  that  under  present  conditions 
you  are  likely  to  be  able  to  carry  them  out  ? — ^Yes. 

1137.  In  what  period?— I  do  not  know  how  long  it 
would  take  actually  to  carry  the  works  out,  but  I  should 
think  within  a  year  or  two  years  certainly. 

1138.  Then  you  are  not  in  favour  of  a  general  trust 
for  the  river? — One  does  not  want  to  be  exterminated. 

1139.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  sufficient 
vitality  in  you  to  enable  you  to  keep  going  on  ^I  think 
there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  vitality  in  us. 

1140.  (Sir  Bobert  Giifen.)  Can  you  tell  us  the  market 
value  of  the  different  stocks  that  your  company  has  is- 
sued?— ^In  considering  these  values  the  Commission  will 
understand  that  ihe  Millwall  Dock  Company  is 
not  at  present  in  its  normal  condition.  It  is  naturally 
very  much  affected  by  the  disasters  that  fell  upon  it  prior 
to  1899.  The  5  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock  is  now  at 
about  £133  ;  the  4  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock  is  about 
£105  ;  the  5  per  cent.  Preference  Stock  ds  about  £96  ;  the 
4i  per  cent.  Preference  Stock  m  about  £71 ;  the  New  5 
per  cent.  Preference  Stock  is  about  £62 ;  and  the 
Ordinary  Stodc  is  about  £22. 

1141.  What  is  the  aggregate  market  value  of  all  those 
stocks  put  together?— £1.567,851. 

1142.  Against  a  capital  of  £2,094,157  ?— Yes. 

1143.  And  against  an  actual  expenditure  of  £1,700,000 
or  thereabouits?— Thereabouts. 

1144.  You  have  not  put  in  any  statement  of  your 
income  and  expenditure  ?—»I  have  the  balance-sheets 
that  have  been  issued  since  the  new  Boaid  took  charge. 
The  balance-sheets  prior  to  that  atre  not  reliable. 

1146.  6ut  those  balance-sheets,  aoe  hadf^early 
balance-slieets  ?— Yes. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 
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^  7U37.      ^^  ^^  should  like  the  statement  of  income  and  ex- 
'  pendature  annually,  to  compare  with  the  other  figures  that 
we  lave  got  from  the  Jomt  Committee? — ^Foi  the  last 
year  do  you  mean  ? 

1147.  Yes.  I  think  that  should  be  prepared  for  the 
OommiBsion  so  as  to  have  it  on  the  same  oaus. — ^I  will 
have  that  prepared. 

1148.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  wdth  reference  to 
the  first  item  of  your  income  in  the  revenue  account. 
You  put  together  the  import  and  export  rates  and  tonnage 
dues  and^ent  from  goods  and  shipping.  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  if  you  could  put  that  in  the  same  form  as  the 
Joint  Committee  have  given  it  us.  They  divide  theirs 
ittto  import  and  export  rates  and  tonnage  dues.  Can 
you  give  us  the  same  classification? — ^Yes,  that  shall  be 
done. 

1140.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  tonnage  dues  on  ship- 
ping are  ? — ^No,  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand. 

1150.  But  you  can  give  us  the  same  classification  7 — I 
can  put  it  in  the  same  form. 

1151.  Could  you  separate  the  warehousing  from  the 
other  business? — I  cannot  say.  I  ahould  hardly  think 
we  could.  It  might  be  possible  to  do  it ;  if  it  is  I  will 
hmve  it  done. 

1152.  (Chairman.)  If  you  deducted  the  dues  the  resi- 
due, I  suppose,  would  be  mainly  warehousing,  would  it 
not? — ^It  would  take  a  considerable  time  to  get  it  dcme, 
but  if  it  is  possible  I  will  have  it  done. 

1153.  (Mr,  Ellis.)  One  question  of  general  policy. 
Mr.  Duckham  in  his  evidence  said :    "  It  is  impossible 


for  the  company  to  alter  tJiese  " — that  is  the  sills — *'  and        ^^,  j^ 
the    existing    channel     of    the     Biver    Thames    may       Trotter. 

therefore     be    said    to    be    sufficient    for    the     par-         

ticular     requirements      of      the      Millwall      Docks.''  15  Nov.  1900. 

Now    assume    that    you    oouM    alter    the  sills,   and       

assume  that  the  channels  were  deepened,  would  it 
benefit  your  company  ^We  could,  of  course,  take  in 
vessels  that  we  cannot  take  in  at  present,  but  as  things 
stand  at  present  we  have  quite  as  much  as  we  require 
to  fill  the  dock.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  an  advantage 
if  the  sills  were  deeper  in  ease  we  wished  to  take  in 
other  veasels,  but  at  the  present  moment  we  have  quite 
as  much  to  do  as  we  oan  manage  without  having  these 
large  vessels. 

1154.  Do  you  tiiink,  looking  to  the  future  and  the  re- 
quirements of  commerce,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
you  ? — ^Undoubt»dly  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  be  able 
to  take  any  vessel  that  would  come  to  us,  instead  of 
having  merely  to  take  those  that  are  not  of  the  largest 
size. 

1156.  (Chairman.)  I  presume  vou  agree  with  the  En- 
gineer that  24ft  depth  would  be  better  than  your  present 
depth  ? — ^Undoubtedly. 

1156.  Though  not  absolutely  necessary  ?— It  is  not 
necessary  at  present,  and  since  I  have  had  experience  of 
the  dock  we  have  had  no  difficulty  on  that  score  at  all. 
We  have  bad  difficulty  in  regard  to  certain  large  vessels 
that  would  have  come  to  ns  if  we  could  have  taken  them 
in,  but  it  was  not  a  very  serious  one. 

1157.  You  have  no  further  6Ug|;e9tions  to  make? — ^Ko, 

I  have  no  other  evidenice  to  put  in.  Recalled  7036. 


Mr.  John  Innes  Boosrs  called  and  examined. 


1158.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Depuiy  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce? — ^Yes, 
and  in  that  capacity  I  desire  to  submit  the  general 
statement  of  evidence  adopted  by  the  Council,  and  I 
also  wish  to  formally  hanoi  in  a  return  comparing  the 
dock  charges  at  various  ports.  Mr.  Coke  will,  how- 
ever, deal  with  the  tables  in  this  return. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  a  return  showing  a  comparison  of 
dock  charges  at  various  ports.  See  Appendix^  4f/i  day. 
No.  8.) 

1159.  We  wish  you  to  understand,  of  course,  that  we 
are  very  much  obliged  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken 
in  collecting  this  information,  which  will  be  very  valuable 
to  us,  but  we  cannot  accept  it  ss  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence?— ^Do  you  mean  these  tables? 

1160.  Yes,  unless  they  are  supported.  As  far  as 
London  is  concerned,  of  course,  you  may  be  able  to  sup- 
port them  ? — ^I  think  Mr.  Coke  wiU  be  able  to  give  you 
full  evidence  as  to  the  care  which  has  been  taken  in 
drawing  up  the  figures.  In  each  case  they  have  been  com- 
piled by  practical  people,  and  they  have  been  checked  by 
each  trade  as  well. 

* 

1161.  The  difficulty  is  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
evidence  with  regard  to  other  ports? — ^I  think  they  are 
actual  rates,  collected  and  oom|>ared. 

1162.  We  shall  be  glad  to  know  exactly  what  the  evi- 
dence is  ? — If  the  dock  companies  question  any  of  them 
fhey  can  be  gone  into. 

1163.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  You  must  remember  that  the  Be- 
port  of  a  Boyal  Commission  comes  before  Parliament. 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  know  that  all 
the  evidence  has  to  be  taken  according  to  the  Bules  of 
eitiier  House,  and  one  of  the  Bules  kid  down  is  that 
you  must  have  evidence  at  first  hand.  This  is  infor- 
mation, not  evidence? — ^I  understand. 

1164.  (Chairman.)  As  I  said  at  our  last  sitting  we 
cannot  take  second-hand  evidence  iinless  you  can  show 
us  exactly  where  your  evidence  comes  from.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  this? — ^We  shall  be  able  to  tell  you 
where  the  evidence  comes  from. 

1165.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  That  is  not  quite  enough? — ^If  you 
wish  that  some  one  person  should  take  an  oath  as  to  all 
these  figures  it  would  be  impossible.  We  only  depend  on 
the  general  result 

1166.  (Chairman.)  You  put  this  in  as  your  view.  It 
is  very  valuable  information,  but  it  is  not  sibsolutely  in- 
controvertible ? — They  are  the  official  rates  in  each  case 
taken  from  the  various  dock  books. 

1157.  You  must  prove  them  ? — ^Mr.  Coke  will  t^e  that 
portion  of  it. 

1168.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  taking  the 
trouble  of  preparing  this  information,  b«ft  we  are  bound 
of  eovrse  to  get  the  very  best  evidence  we  dL2  *^^i  under- 
•tmd. 
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1169.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  If  we  were  to  found  a  statement  in 
our  Beport  on  figures  ^ven  secondhand,  it  would  vitiate 
the  figures  at  once  for  Parliamentary  purposes  ? — ^I  under- 
stand. I  wish  to  place  the  atatoment  of  my  evi- 
dence before  you  as  our  general  statement  of  the  oaae, 
and  I  wish  to  be  cross-examined  uipon  it.  This  state- 
ment has  been  modified  in  wder  to  suit  the  many 
initerests  represented  in  a  body  such  as  the  London 
Chamber  df  Commerce.  Shall  I  read  it  paragraph  by 
paragpraph  ? 

(Chairman.)  Yes,  pexiiape  you  'had  better.  There 
ubay  be  points  in  it  which  raise  questions  of  future 
poli<nr,  mioh  will  have  to  be  reserved  till  we  are  pre- 
pared to  receive  them. 

1170.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  In  the  first  place  I  think  it  would 
be  convenient  to  have  on  the  notes  exactly  what  the 
London  Chamlber  of  Commerce  is? — ^It  is  an  association 
of  mercantile  men,  shipowners  and  o&ers  in  the  Port  of 
London,  consisting  of  nearly  4,000  members.  Our  main 
business  is,  so  far  as  praotioable,  to  (promote  the  trade  of 
London  and,  after  that,  to  promote  the  general  tiaduig 
interests  of  the  country. 

1171.  It  is  an  incoxporated  body  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  an  incor- 
porated body. 

1172.  (Sir  Robert  OiWen.)  Who  is  the  Chairman  now  ? 
— ^The  Chairman  is  Mr.  Blackwell.    He  will  ^ive  evidence 
before  you  on  special  matters  which  interest  him.    I 
appear  because  I  have  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the 
custom  of  the  port  than  he  has.    Our  President  is  Mr. 
Sandeman  of  the  firm  of  Sandeman  and  Sons.     I  should 
say  that  this  statement  of  evidence  was  diBwn  up  by, 
or  it  has  passed  the  ordeal  of,  the  Sj^eoisJ  Committee, 
who  are  more  or  less  specialists  in  this  subject ;  and  it 
has  been  passed  by  the  Council  of  the  Chamber  of 
Oonmierce  at  a  very  full  and  long  meeting  whero  the 
general  principles  were  considered.    IRierefore  this  is 
^e  official  utterance  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

^e  Londion  Chamber  of  Commeroe  has  for  a  number 
of  yeais  viewed  with  anxiety  and  increasing  alarm  the 
gradunl  diminution  in  some  branches  of  trade  in  th? 
Port  of  London 

1173.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  at  this  point. 
What  branches  <^  trade  do  you  allude  to? — Transhipment 
for  one,  and  re-export  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce. 
In  my  own  trade,  whioh  I  osn  speak  to,  that  is  the 
sugar  trade — which  has  left  London—^ 

1174.  In  what  way  has  the  sugar  trade  left  London  ? — 
It  is  imported  into  other  ports.  When  I  said  the  sugar 
trade  I  meant  the  general  sugar  trade.  It  is  imported 
through  other  ports  to  railway  and  similar  centres  all 
over  the  kingdom. 

1175.  But  the  actual  trade  for  London  is  what  it  was 
before  ? — Yes,  except  what  comes  by  way  of  Southamp- 
ton ftnd  the  other  railway  ports.    They  attribute  this 
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Mr.  J,  I.     diminution,  in  some  branches  of  tlhe  trade,  to  a  variety 
Rogers,      of  reasons,  among  which  may  be  given  the  decrease  in 

the  price  of  oocnaDodi'ties,  which  has  rendered  economies 

15  Nov.  1900.  in  distribution   essetntial,   and  has  caused  ddirect  im- 

portations  to  other  ports  bo^  within    the    kingdom 

and  abroad.  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Oanal  has 
also  had,  as  was  anticipated,  a  great  effect  by  divert- 
ing supplies  formerly  sent  to  England  and  then  re-ex- 
ported. Submarine  telegraphs  and  quicker  methods  of 
communication,  coupled  with  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  standao^ds  of  quaoiity,  and  the  system  of  forward  pur- 
chases, by  which  goods  can  be  dealt  in  without  samples, 
etx).,  have  also  affected  the  trade  of  London,  n  it  is 
desired  that  I  should  explain  that  more  at  length,  I  would 
say  that  goods  have  been  verv  much  more  standardised, 
fio  that  now  you  soU  goods  by  number,  or  by  average 
quality,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  it  is  no  loiigjr 
necessary  to  see  the  goods  thenipelves. 

1176.  May  I  ask  you  what  goods  that  formerly  came  to 
London  have  been  diverted  and  are  not  re-expoited  as 
they  used  to  be? — Coffee  very  largely,  wxxil,  I  believe 
cotton,  tea  in  some  ca^os,  ."Uid  spices.  I  am  speaking 
more  of  my  own  trade,  where  I  know  it  perfectly. 

1177.  Will  you  give  us  your  particulars  afterwards? — 
I  believe  those  would  have  to  be  compiled  by  the  Cus- 
toms. 

1178.  {Chairman,)  You  say  cotton.  Cotton  never 
came  much  to  Loudon  except  for  re-exportation,  did  it ) 
— ^No.  I  was  speaking  more  generally  of  the  kingdom 
then.     The  Suez  Canal  affects  that  sort  of  thing. 

1179.  But  since  the  Suez  Canal  tiSA  been  open  cotton 
has  gone  direct  to  the  Levantine  ports?— -tea.  The 
argument  that  this  is  leading  up  to  is  that  we  acknow- 
ledge that  there  are  these  general  causes  at  work,  but 
the  state  of  the  Port  of  London  has  aggravated  it  instead 
of  helping.  As  a  result  of  these  and  prdbably  many 
other  causes  the  old  system  under  which  large  mercan- 
tile houses  imported  goode  into  London  in  heavy  quanti- 
ties, stored  them  in  &e  docks,  and  Ihen  held  them  for  a 
favourable  market,  has  almost  entirely  died  out.  London 
has  to  some  degree  ceased  to  be  the  entrepdt  of  the  world, 
and  its  trade  is  increasingly  confined  to  local  business. 
Outports  have  gained  proportionally,  as  compared  with 
London,  in  supplying  our  own  country.  Then  the  next 
head  is  "Defects  of  the  Port  of  London."  TVliile  these 
general  causes  have,  no  doubt,  scrioufly  affected  the 
trado  <^  London,  their  operation  has  been  greatly  aggrar 
voted  iby  the  bad  system  which  prevails  in  the  Port  of 
London,  both'  as  to  ships  and  as  to  the  steerage  and  de- 
liveiY  of  goods  for  home  use  and  export.  A'bove  all, 
London  has  suffered  by  the  excessive  charges  levied  upon 
goods  In  this  port,  and  by  the  insufficient  facilifiies  for 
conducting  the  trade  on  an  improved  basis. 

{Chairman.)  That  we  should  like  to  have  more  in 
detad. 

(Mr.  Catt^  Scott.)  My  Lord,  ma;r  I  interrupt?  This 
gentleman  is  entering  en  controversial  subjects.  At  your 
request  I  have  kept  back  my  evidence.  These  matters 
that  this  gentleman  is  dealing  with  are  matters  of  vital 
importanoe  not  only  to  myself  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Ocnnmittee,  but  to  all  the  dock  companies. 

{Chairman,)  We  cannot  ailow  anybody  from  the  body 
of  the  room  t^o  interfere  with  the  evidence  that  is  being 
given.  If  you  have  anything  to  state  you  may  state  it  in 
wilting  afterwards.    You  must  not  interrupt  a  witness. 

{Mr,  Cater  Scott.)  Shall  I  have  the  opportunity  of 
dealing  with  it  aftsrwazds  7 

(Chairman.)  You  are  bound  by  the  decision  which  you 
have  heard  read,  and  that  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  meet 
all  the  cases  which  you  mention. 

{Mr,  EUis.)  We  must  not  have  anybody  interrupting. 

(Chairmxin.)  It  is  quite  out  of  order  for  anybody  to 
interfere.  You  must  not  interfere  at  the  present  moment 
betvk'een  the  Commission  and  a  wxbiees  whom  they  are 
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{Mr,  Cater  Seott.)  I  am  very  sorry,  my  Lord. 

(Chairman.)  You  are  quite  oat  of  order. 

^.Witness,)  With  reference  to  corroborating  ihat  gene- 
va! statement  as  to  excessive  charges,  our  committee  at 
very  great  expense'  and  labour  has  oompi/led  thde  return 
of  93  pages  or  the  rates  in  the  named  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  compared  with  London.  Those  rates  will  be 
^mtered  into  in  detail  by  the  witness  who  follows  me, 
Mr.  Coke,  who  has  been  mainly  responsible  for  them. 
They  are  compiled  as  far  as  practicable— and  I  believe 
in  every  case — ^from  the  official  dock  books  of  the  various 
ports.    Also  Ihe;  r  have  been  reduced  to  a  common  deno- 


minator for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  and  they  have 
been  checked,  not  only  by  the  special  experts  whom  we 
have  engaged  for  tiie  purpose,  but  by  specialiets  in  the 
different  trades  interested. 

1180.  That  does  not  answer  my  question  with  regard  to 
the  first  part  of  this  paragraph.  \  on  state  that  tiie  de- 
fects are  "aggravated  by  the  bad  system  which  prevails 
in  the  Port  of  London  both  as  to  ships  and  as  to  the 
storage  and  delivery  of  goods  for  home  use  and  export.'' 
I  should  like  to  know  what  you  mean  /by  that  ? — ^I  can 
deal  with  it  in  great  detail  if  necessary. 

1181.  We  want  to  knc  w  what  the  facts  are  ? — As  re- 
gards die  defects  of  the  port,  as  a  port,  I  chink  the  evid- 
ence which  your  Lordship  has  heard  from  tiie  Thames 
Conservancy  and  also  from  the  varioua  <lock  oompanses 
is  perfectly  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

1182.  Wiiat  we  wvnt  to  know  is  iwhat  from  your  own 
knowledge  is  the  present  state  of  things  with  ireganl  to 
the  trade  of  the  Port  of  London.  We  do  not  want 
merely  a  general  statement.  We  only  want  you  to  put 
in  facts  which  you  knorw  of  your  own  knowledge  as  a 
body  ? — We  know  these  fiicts  ;  that  in  the  first  place  the 
docks  in  London  are  conducted  in  the  interests  of  shaore- 
holders,  instead  of  in  the  interests  of  the  genenal  public. 

1183.  That  is  a  fact  'which  we  edtl  Pmow,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  enter  into  any  questions  as  between  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Docks  ? — We  then  hand  m  these 
tables  in  great  detail  to  show  what  we  believe  tlie  com- 
parison of  chaiges  to  'be.  We  then  complain  of  delays 
in  berthing  shipe  and  discharging  ships.  I  can  give  you 
facts  with  regard  to  the  latter  point. 

1184.  Any  facts  with  regard  to  ddaying  ships  is  a 
matter  which  ought  to  be  laid  before  us  in  the  first 
instance  ?-—And  insufficiency  of  the  method  of  dealing 
•with  traffic,  want  of  co-operation  with  the  railways,  and 
so  on.  I  can  give  you  a  case  in  our  own  trade.  We 
import  a  great  deal  of  salmon  from  Alaska  and  British 
Oolum'bia.  We  send  that  in  sailing  ships,  in  some  cases 
to  London,  and  in  some  caees  to  Liverpool.  We  find 
that  in  Liverpool  the  ships  can.  be  unloaded  in  from  two 
to  three  days.  In  London  they  take  the  same  number  of 
weeks.  The  avenge  time  they  take  to  unload  these  ships 
is  as  much  as  Ibur  weeke  m  London,  instead  of  a  similar 
number  of  days  in  Liverpool. 

1185.  You  had  better  furmah  us  with  the  exact  evidence 
on  that  point.  We  must  have  somebody  to  show  that  ? 
—J  think  the  shipownere  widl  show  that. 

1186.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  any  evidence  of 
diat  kind  ? — ^Would  not  this  be  admitted  as  controverdsal 
matter  for  enquiry  simply? 

1187.  AM  these  matters  are  liable,  at  some  future  time, 
to  be  used  as  matters  for  cross-examination.  These  state- 
mente  are  subject  for  cross-examination  if  they  are  con- 
troverted statements.  What  we  want  you  to  state  at 
present  ia  what  you  'know  of  your  own  Imowledge,  or 
what  you  aro  prepared  to  prove  as  the  Chamlber  of  Com- 
meroe.  Perhaps  you  had  better  not  go  (m  any  further 
with  this  point  except  that  you  have  etated  a  case  from 
your  own  knowled|^? — ^I  can  state  also  from  my  own 
knowledge  that  I  am  fotiy  aware  of  the  lart  that  the 
charges  in  Liverpool  are  very  much  lower  than  in  Lon- 
don, 'because  we  have  a  branch  house  in  Liverpool. 

1188.  {Mr.  EUis.)  You  are  speaking  now  not  as  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  Chamiber  of  Commerce,  but  as  an  indi- 
viduai? — As  an  individuaOL  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  of  that  descnptaon  here,  but  our  idea  wee  that 
ytm  wanted  the  general  opinion  of  the  merchants  of 
London  ^s  to  this  question. 

1189.  Before  leaving  this  point,  I  shouild  <ljke  to  ask 
one  geneval  question  on  this  paragnuph.  This  atatement 
of  yours  is  partly  aigumentBitive  and  partly  recotative. 
For  instance,  you  describe  the  position  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commeroe  ^— Yes. 

1190.  That  is  evidence.  Then  you  make  very  broad 
general  statements.  The  question  I  want  you  to 
answer  is  this : — Do  you  come  here  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  bad  syscem  which  prevails  in  tiie  Port  of 
London.  Do  you  come  here  as  a  witness,  the 
Deputy  Chairmaa  of  the  Ix)ndon  Chamber  of  Commeroe, 
prepared  to  subetantMte  hereafter  by  fiuts  and  figures 
that  general  allegation  that  you  made? — ^I  think  so. 

1191.  By  evidence  at  first  hand  ? — I  think  so. 

{Mr.  EUis.)  Tim  is  more  or  less  a  counsel's  statement ; 
it  is  not  evidence. 

1102.  (Chairman.)  As  I  understand,  this  document  ha» 
been  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commeroe,  and«  aasosh, 
as  a  general  statement  we  can  rei^eive  it  <t5t  tbe  opinion  f»^ 
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the  Ghani'ber  of  Commerce,  but  any  statements  they 
nuhke,  if  they  are  to  have  any  weight,  are  liable  to 
cross-examination,  and  must  be  supported  by  direct 
evidence? — ^We  have  evidence  coming  forward.  We 
have  forty  witnessed  co(ming  forward,  and  I  think  you 
will  find  this  will  be  established  in  detail.  I  acknow- 
ledge thist  this  is  a  statement  of  opinion. 

1193.  With  iregaid  to  your  own  experience,  you  can 
state  that,  independently  of  the  opinion  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  You  might  now  go  on? — ^The  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  lias  made  several  efforts  to  ap- 
proach the  Joint  Committee  upon  this  subject.  I  can 
give  you  two  cases — ^tobacco  and  coffee.  W^e  endeavoured 
to  approach  them,  and  we  were  told  unofficially  that  it 
was  no  use,  and  therefore  we  gave  it  up.  Our  repre- 
sentations have  not  always  been  received  in  a  friendly 
spirit. 

1194.  (Mr,  Ellis.)  Is  it  iwortb  w!hile  your  coming  from 
a  public  body  to  make  these  statements  ?  You  open  out 
such  a  controversy  if  you  say  they  refused  point  blank. 
We  shall  have  evervbodv  here.  Is  it  wortih  while  to 
make  these  statem»enfts  from  your  own  point  of  view? 

(Chairman,)  I  think  we  are  bound  to  receive  the  evi- 
dence of  lAie  Cham)ber  of  Commerce,  whether  it  is  right 
or  wrong.     They  put  it  in. 

(TT'^i^ne^^.)  Our  desire  was  to  act  with  the  docks  in  as 
friendly  a  manner  as  possifbie.  We  endeiavoured  to  ap- 
proach them,  but  we  felt  ourselves  more  or  less  rebuffed. 

1195.  That,  vof  course,  is  a  matter  for  proving,  or  it 
will  be  a  subject  for  cross-examination  ?-— In  the  year 
1896  au  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  generaUv  a 
system  analogous  to  that  which  had  been  introduced  by 
shipowners  in  the  North  American  trade,  by  which  all 
goods  entering  the  docks  have  to  be  placed  upon  the 
quays,  and  are  there  sorted  out.  Under  this  system  a 
charge  is  levied  of  from  Is.  6d.  to  &.  per  ton 

1196.  Is  it  levied,  or  was  it  proposed  to  be  levied? — 
It  is  already  levied,  and  they  proposed  to  extend  it  to 
all  goods.  Under  this  system  a  cnarge  is  levied  of  from 
Is.  6d.  to  2b.  per  ton  upon  all  goods  discharged, 
whether  lightered  or  delivered  from  the  quay.  When 
this  prcposal  was  brought  forward  the  London  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  convened  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
enthusiastic  meetings  of  merchants  and  wharfingers  ever 
held  in  the  City  of  London,  and  tlie  agkabion  was  so 
great  that  the  proposal  was  withdrawn.  Subsequent 
to  this  meeting  no  special  development  took  place  until 
tb(>  Dock  Company  suddenly  imposed  charges  upon 
sailing  barges  in  1898. 

1397.  Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  put  in  as  evidence 
a  certified  report  of  that  meeting.  That  is  absolutely 
necessary  before  we  can  receive  it  as  evidence? — Very 
well,  my  Lord.  The  Cement  Secfion  of  the  Chamber 
promptly  took  the  matter  up,  inviting  the  co-operation 
of  other  sufferers.  An  action  was  brought  on  the  31st 
July,  1699  (Burham  Brick,  Lime  and  Cement  Co.,  v. 
London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee)  before  Mr. 
Justice  Matthew,  when  judgment  was  given  against  the 
Docks  Committee,  whereupon  the  recent  proposal  of 
the  allied  companies  to  impose  new  charges  was  brought 
before  Parliament,  and  negatived  on  the  second  read- 
!mrt  with  the  result  of  the  appointment  of  the  present 
Iloval  Commission  on  the  Port  of  London. 

1198.  Again,  you  will  have  to  l>ut  Jn  the  report  of 
that  judgment  of  Mr.  Joietice  MaShow? — The  next 
witness  will  put  that  in. 

1199.  (Mr.  Ellis,)  You  say,  "  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment and  negatived  on  the  second  reading."  You  must 
iay  before  mich  House  of  Parliament  it  was  brought, 
ind  the  date.  You  must  ^ive  the  whole  story  ii  you 
make  a  statement  of  that  kmd? — It  was  last  Session. 

1200.  We  shall  want  the  date.  It  is  not  sQfSoientljr 
precise?— *In  offering  the  following  general  evidence  it 
must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  not  in  the  least  degree  inimical  to  the 
Dock  Companies.  The  Chamber,  on  the  contrary,  sin- 
cerely regrets  tJunt,  owing  to  changes  in  cireumstanceB, 
the  position  of  the  alVied  companies,  from  having  been 
one,  for  many  years,  of  extraordinary  prosperity,  has 
become  one  of  financial  embarrassment.  The  Chamber 
onV  challenges  the  advisability  of  tJie  changes  proposed 
by  the  allied  companies,  and  thinks  fhey  are  alto- 
gether inadmissible,  particularly  wKile  £here  are  reme- 
dies for  the  existing  depression  wEioH  have  not  been 
trie*!,  and  which  the  Oham'ber  believes  might  improve 
mr.tters,  or  even  solve  -the  difficulty,  so  far  as  the 
finnnces  of  the  docks  are  concerned. 

1201.  (Chairman.)  That  *«  ^  controversial  point  which 
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the  Chamber  of  Commerce  may  apply  to  be  heard  on     Mr.  J.  I. 
whenever  the  question  is  raised? — Yes.  Rogers, 

1202.  (Sir  Robert   Giffen.)   You   speak   of   the   dock  ,  ^  -k^^  ioqa 
comrpanies.     Does  that  refer  to  the,  Miliwall  Dock  and    **        ' 

the  Commercial  Dock,  or  to  the  docks  under  the  control 
of  the  Joint  Committee? — We  call  them  the  allied  dock 
companies. 

1203.  You  are  not  speaking  of  all  the  companies? — 
Xo.  The  allied  companies  we  intend  to  apply  to  the 
dock»  under  the  control  of  the  Joint  Committee. 

1204.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  other  dock  com- 
pames? — They  have  not  attacked  us,  but  we  are  nob 
satisfied  with  them. 

1205.  (Mr.  Ellis,)  If  you  make  charges  against  peo- 
ple you  must  be  more  precise? — We  are  not  making  a 
charge  here ;  we  are  simply  saying  that  we  believe  there 
are  methods  of  dealing  with  tlie  question  like  the  Liver- 
pool quay  rate. 

1206.  (Chairman.)  We  do  not  want  to  go  into  that 
now.  That  is  a  question  of  finance;^  What  we  want  to 
know  now  is  the  opinion  of  the  ilondou  Chamber  of 
Commerce  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  things. 
Ail  controversial  points  with  regard  to  raising  money 
and  so  on  must  be  dealt  with  at  the  proper  time? — 
Then  the  statement  goes  on  to  deal  with  the  importance 
of  the  trade  of  London.  The  Chamber  is  not  by  any 
means  satisfied  with  the  defeat  of  the  Bill  recently 
introduced  into  Parliament  by  the  allied  companies, 
for  while  it  is  convinced  that  sometHing  will  have  to  be 
done  in  their  interest  if  they  are  not  to  sink  into 
bankruptcy,  what  the  Chamber  is  mainly  concerned 
about  IS  the  permanent  interest  of  the  Port  of  London. 
The  metropolis  is,  of  course,  of  special  importance  to 
those  who  trade  within  its  limits,  but  its  prosperity, 
as  representing  something  like  a  seventh  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  kingdom,  and  as  the  financial,  social,  and 
political  centre  of  the  British  Empire,  and  to  a  large 
dogreo.  of  tho  worM,  renders  anything  whicl?  affects  its 
interests  a  matter  of  national  concern.  The  mainten- 
ance o:  the  trade  of  London  as  compared  with  the  volume 
of  business  transacted  in  tihe  United  Kingdom  and  in 
the  world,  are  thus  subjects,  not  only  of  anxiety  to 
those  immediately  concerned,  as  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is,  but  to  the  nation  at  large.  Then  the  next 
head  is,  "  Sections  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce."  As 
the  membership  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  consists 
of  nearly  4,000  firms  or  individuals,  it  represents  very 
important  and  somewhat  varying  interests  in  London. 
For  instance,  some  members  of  the  Chamber  and  of  the 
Dock  Charges  Committee  are  shipowners,  pablic 
wharfingers,  owners  of  private  wharves  (that  is,  pre- 
mises occupied  for  the  interests  of  the  owners  in  their 
own  businesses,  and  not  for  the  reception  of  goods  for 
others),  lightermen,  manufacturers,  and  wholesale 
and  retail  distributors  of  goods.  All  these  various 
sections  desire  a  reform  in  the  system  of  the  Port  of 
London,  but  they  have  not  in  every  ease  the  same  re- 
medy to  propose ;  in  fact,  their  interests  are  in  some 
oases  divergent.  Where  these  differences  of  opinion 
exist,  it  is  proposed  by  the  Chamber  that  the  different 
interests,  although  appearing  under  its  auspices,  should 
tell  their  own  tale  to  the  Commission,  and  propose 
their  own  remedies. 

1207.  (Sir  Robert  OifFen.)  Have  you  any  represen- 
tative of  the  dodcs  upon  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — 
We  have.  A  member  of  our  council  (Sir  Neville  Lub- 
bock) is  one  of  the  dock  directors,  but  naturally  he  is 
not  taking  any  part  in  this  matter,  though  he  has 
heard  all  3iat  has  gone  on.  Now  I  come  to  "  Objections 
to  the  present  system  of  the  Port.'' 

The  chief  objections  to  the  existing  st^te  of  things 
are : — 

(1)  Insufficient   width   and   depth    of   water   in   the 

navigable  channels  of  the  Thames  and  in  the 
docks  themselves. 

(2)  The  number  of  authorities  under  whom  the  coi  • 

trol  of  the  port  lies. 

(3)  The  difficulty  of  berthing  ships  and  of  loading 

or  unloading  them  quickly. 

(4)  The  lightering  system  of  i*ie  port  with  the  cow 

trol  through  the  Watermen's  Company 
(6)  The  excessive  charges  of  the  docks. 

(6)  The  inefficient  appliances  in  the  docks. 

(7)  Slowness  in  delivery  of  goods,  and  the  centrali- 

sation of  the  dock  system. 

(8)  Defective    communication    with    railways    and 

canals. 

(9)  The  financial  position  of  the  allied  dock  com- 

panies, which  renders  reform  difficult. 
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Mr.  J.  I,     J^hon  we  deal  with  these  points  numerically.     "  (1 
Rogers'     ^^^  2)  Insufficient  depth  of  water  and  multiplicity  of 

authorities."    These  points  are  sufficiently  dealt  with 

16  Nov.  1900.  in  the  invaluable  statistical  return  compiled  by  the 

■       London  County  Council,  which  the  Commission  nave, 

no  doubt,  before  them. 

1206.  (phjairman^  That  is  not  evidence.  It  has  not 
been  put  in  as  evidence? — ^I  thought  that  probably, 
being  an  official  document,  it  had  been. 

1209.  It  has  not  been  officially  put  before  us? — 
It  appears  to  the  London  Ohaonber  of  Commerce, 
that  the  question  of  adequate  depth  of  water  in  the 
channels  of  the  river  and  of  Ihe  oocks  themselves  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  prosperity  of  London.  Unless  the 
river  is  so  deepened  as  to  admit  of  the  most  modern 
ships,  such  as  the  "Oceanic,"  and  also  to  allow  of  the 
berthing  of  them  in  the  docks 

1210-11.  (Sir  Robert  GiiFen.)  In  all  the  docks?— No, 
I  should  not  say  in  all  the  docks. 

1212.  In  which  docks?— I  should  say  the  Victoria 
and  Albert.  Tilbury  is  so  far  away  that  it  is  not 
much  good  for  our  purposes.  As  I  was  saying,  unless 
the  river  is  so  deepened  as  to  admit  of  the  most  mod- 
ern ships,  such  as  the  ''Oceanic,"  and  also  to  allow 
the  berthing  of  them  in  the  docks,  the  position  of 
London  will  steadily  retrograde,  and  the  sceptre  of 
international  trade  must  pass  to  Hamburg  and  to 
Antwerp,  where  these  things  are  properly  seen  to. 

1213.  (Chairman.)  Are  you  going  to  give  any  evidence 
with  regard  to  Hamburg  and  Antwerp  ?— There  is  a 
return  just  published  by  the  Foreign  Office. 

1214.  That,  of  course,  we  have  before  us.  But  you 
have  no  further  independent  evidence,  have  you? — 
I  have  personal  evidence  as  to  lower  charges  in  Ham- 
burg as  compared  with  London,  which  I  can  produce  if 
necessary. 

1215.  (Sir  Robert  CHffen,)  You  are  speaking  of  the 
size  of  ships  espeoiially  now.  Have  you  any  evidence 
as  to  what  the  state  in  Hamburg  is,  of  your  own  know- 
ledge?— No,  I  see  that  the  Foreign  Office  have  not 
given  us  the  depths  of  the  riv^ra. 

1216.  (Chairman.)  No;  it  is  not  sufficient  for  our 
purpose.  It  is  a  very  interesting  report,  but  it  does 
not  contain  all  the  evidence  that  we  shall  required- 
It  is  obvious  that  the  first  necessity  in  dealing  with 
this  question  is  to  have  one  single  authority  which 
shall  control  the  whole  tidal  waters  of  the  Port  of 
London.  As  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  London 
to  have  its  water  accommodation  brought  up  to  the 
level  of  the  age,  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
believes  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  Metropolis,  the 
work  should  be  undertaken  in  the  public  interest,  and 
if  necessary,  out  of  a  special  rate,  so  far  as  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  channels  in  the  river  itself  is  concerned. 
As  regards  the  docks,  so  long  as  they  are  private  in- 
stitutions, trading  only  for  the  profit  of  the  share- 
holders, no  expenditure  of  public  money  would  be 
justified ;  but  on  the  formation  of  a  public  trust  things 
might  assume  a  different  aspect. 

1217.  The  question  of  raising  funda  for  any  purpose 
•connected  with  the  port  is  of  a  controversial  nature,  and 
therefore  must  be  relegated  to  those  subjects  which  must 
be  dealt  with  in  the  way  we  have  suggeeted.  Therefore 
we  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  those  subjects  now? — 
Then  objection  number  (3)  is  the  difficulty  of  berthing 
ships  and  of  loading  or  unloading  them  quickly.  It  is 
understood  from  shipowners  that  there  is  very  often  diffi- 
oulty  and  delay  in  finding  berths,  or  euitaibli»  berths,  for 
ships,  and  this  of  course  is  a  very  serious  matter.  It 
points  to  the  dock  accommodation  of  the  port  being  in- 
sufficient. 

1218.  (Sir  Robert  OiWen.)  Is  that  at  all  the  dock*— or 
-at  which  docks  ? — ^In  the  river  goods  are  waitinff  their  turn 
ix>  get  into  the  various  docks.  We  have  had  a  number 
of  compUtnte  before  us  from  shipowners  of  the  great 
•delay  in  finding  berths  for  them. 

1219.  Does  that  apply  in  the  same  degree  to  all  the 
•blocks  ?-— I  could  not  say  that,  but  it  applies  to  the  upper 
•docks — not  to  Tilbury. 

1220.  Does  it  apply  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert? — ^I 
-should  say  it  did. 

1221.  (Chairman.)  That,  of  course,  must  be  supported 
by  independent  evidence  ?— Yes. 

1222.  (Mr.  Mlis.)  We  shall  have  the  shipowners?— 
Yes,  you  will  have  the  shipowners.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  some  general  statement,  because  it  is  impossible 
^or  one  witness  to  know  all  these  facts  of  his  own  know- 
lodge. 


1223.  (Chairman.)  The  Commission  are  quite  willing 
to  receive  this  as  the  expression  of  opinion  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  as  such  they  receive  it,  and  are  glad 
to  receive  it? — ^There  are  complaints  on  all  sides  from 
importers  and  exporters  of  goods  of  the  delay  in  loading 
and  unloading  ships  ;  this  points  to  the  want  of  adequate 
appliances  and  also,  it  is  believed,  to  the  want  of 
promptitude  and  despatch  on  the  part  of  the  dock 
officials. 

1224.  (Sir  Robert  Giffen.)  Do  the^e  complaints  apply 
to  the  docks  of  the  Joint  Committee  exclusively? — ^xes. 

1225.  Not  to  oth^  docks?— No. 

1226.  You  have  had  no  compladnts  from  other  dodu 
then?-rYes,  but  we  are  dealing  with  the  allied  com- 
panies only. 

1227.  But  we  are  asking  for  information  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  to  all  the  docks,  and  the  state 
of  the  river  generally  ? — I  should  say  that  it  applied  just 
as  much  to  Millwall. 

1228.  And  the  Surrey  Commerciial  Docks? — l%iat  is  a 
timber  dock.  I  cannot  answer  that.  As  regards  un- 
loading,  the  allied  companies  excuse  themselves  by 
saying  that  a  oonsider&ble  portion  of  the  delay  is  due 
to  the  system  of  free  overside  delivery  into  the  barges 
and  lighters,  which  renders  the  sorting  of  goods  more 
difficult.  Tha4)  I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in. 

1229.  (Chairman.)  What  I  have  said  jfist  now  applies 
to  this  paragraph  ? — Quite  so.  I  think  I  thoroughly  luuler- 
stand.  You  are  simply  admitting  this  as  you  mdght  a 
counsers  speech. 

(Mr.  Ellis,)  Yes,  it  is  worth  absolutely  nothing  until 
it  is  substantiated  by  evidence. 

(Witness.)  Then  objection  No.  4  is  ''The  Lightering 
System.''  The  plan  of  lighters  going  up  and  down  with 
ttie  tide  involves  very  frequently  considerable  delay 
when  tides  are  missed.  In  one  way,  no  doubt,  the  small 
number  of  men  required  for  the  naviga4iion  of  the 
barges  effects  economy,  but,  on  the  o4>her  hand,  tiie 
uiicertainty  of  the  system  is  very  great,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  it  should  not  be  more  largel;^  sup- 
plemented by  steam.  Since  the  statement  of  this  evi- 
dence was  drawn  up,  I  observe  thiiat  in  one  of  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  governing  the  Thames  the  only  artificial 
power  provided  for  is  steam.  Therefoie,  if  people 
wanted  to  use  electricity  or  petroleum  it  would  appear 
to  be  illegs:!. 

1230.  (Sir  Robert  GiWen.)  You  do  not  know  that  of 
yfjur  own  knowledge  ? — ^I  Ifound  it  in  one  of  the  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

1231.  (Chairman.)  You  can  refer  us  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament  ?— Yes,  I  can  supply  that.  Again,  it  is  not 
the  custom  for  lighters  to  make  calls  at  a  number  of 
places  for  the  collection  and  the  delivery  of  goods,  and 
while  the  present  plan  of  moving  them  with  the  tide 
continues,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  bring  about  an 
iniprovement.  The  result  is  thsit  very  frequently  Qie 
cheap  water  transport  cannot  be  taken  advantage  of, 
because  a  whole  barge  load  has  to  be  paid  for,  however 
small  its  cargo  may  be.  Apparently  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  supplement  this  system  or  supersede  it  »See 

by  the  employment  of  steam  barges  calling?  at  a  num-  663M9. 
ber  of  places^  to  coJIect  and  deliver  goods  in  the  same 
way  that  land  carriers  do.  One  great  difficuliy  in  the 
way  of  the  reform  of  ihe  barging  system  of  the  Thames 
is  the  control  of  the  Watermen's  Company.  Under  an 
Act  of  Parliament  no  one  can  navigate  biurgee  or  other 
vessels  on  the  Thames,  or  even,  it  is  believed,  be  em- 
ployed on  one  of  -^he  steamboat  piers  on  the  river, 
wiTAout  beinff  a  member  of  the  Watermen's  Compuiy. 
As  regards  we  lightermen,  bhe  existuog^ system  raises 
the  cost  of  transport  upon  the  river.  TRe  whafffingers 
along  the  river  bank,  whether  receiving  goods  for  others 
on  rent,  or  trading  in  their  own  i^oods  for  their  own 
business,  very  generally  compl«ain  that  they  cannot  em- 
ploy tiieir  own  people  in  this  work*^  of  barging  up  and 
down  the  river.  I  have  had  a  personal  exemplification 
of  that  to-day  in  our  own  business.  There  is  a  lightei^ 
men's  strike  at  the  present  moment  in  the  l%amee, 
and  we  have  a  large  quantity  of  dates,  coming  from 
Per^a.  part  of  which  have  to  be  tiani^ipped  to  %e 
Cofiitinfot.  The  ^  lightermen  have  struck :  we  have 
undertaken  to  deliver  these  goods  on  the  Continent, 
and  wc  have  no  means  o^t  getting  them  from  the  import 
ship  on  to  ihe  export  »hip.  TThe  Cghiermen  suggested 
to  \\A  that  we  should  empley  our  own  men  for  the 
purpose,  but  I  have  been  reacting  the  Acts  recently, 
and  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  illegal  for  us  to  do  so, 
tliough  we  have  our  own  men  who  could  do  the  work. 
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Li  the  opinion  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  control 
of  the  Watermen's  Company  should  be  put  an  end  to, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  first  refonns  required  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  otn  the  Thames.  X  now  ooone  to 
(5.)  "  The  Excessive  Charges  at  the  Docks."  The  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  appointed  a  special  committee  to 
prepare,  for  the  oouaideration  of  the  Boyol  Commission, 
a  oomparieon  of  iiie  chtugoe  in  London  vifth  those  of  the 
See  11^  other  chief  Brirtish  poi>tB.  The  resuht  I  have  ahready 
liafoded  in.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  exhaustive  returns 
given  that  the  chaiiges  in  Londton  are  enormously  in 
excess  of  th^se  in  the  other  diief  ports  of  the  kingdom. 

1232.  (Sir  Bobert  Gifferu)  But  it  is  quite  open  to  us 
to  draw  the  inference  t]iat  they  are  not  enormously  in 
excess  when  we  come  to  examine  it? — ^Yes,  if  you  iind 
the  figures  are  wrong. 

1233.  No,  I  do  not  mean  that.  We  may  draw  a 
different  conclusion,  because  figures  are  not  strictly 
applicable  always  to  the  same  thins:,  and  they  requure 
a  great  deal  of  consideration  ?— That  is  so. 

1234v  I  am  merely  suggesting  that  as  a  point  for 
debate? — Certaiody.  At  the  request  of  the  London 
Qhaombeir  of  Commerce  the  Fore%n  Office  some  time 
ago  institotsd  a  comparison  between  the  charges 
in  London  and  the  charges  in  the  chief  con- 
tinemtad  poets,  such  as  Hisum/burg  and  Antwerp,  to 
see  wihether  the  excess  of  the  London  charges  ac- 
counted for  the  loss  of  the  London  transhipment  trade. 
It  may  be  asked  how  it  is  that  the  allied  companies 
with  such  very  high  charges  are  in  a  bad  financial 
position,  while  the  other  public  wharfingers  of  the 
Port  of  London  are  prosperous,  although  the  charges 
of  the  latter  are  on  the  average  below  those  of  the 
docks,  and  although  the  wharves  have  to  pay  out  of 
their  charges  the  cost  of  lightering  goods  to  and  from 
theor  premises  and  the  dodks.  Li  our  own  trade  we  have 
had  tlie  figures  taken  out,  and  the  average  ohaiges  at  the 
wharves  are  some  10  per  cent,  leas  than  the  charges  at 
rhe  docks — I  am  referring  to  th»e  pulblic  wharves  in 
London. 

1235.  That    is    warehouse   rent? — ^Warehouse   rent, 
landing,  and  so  on.  Goods  are  brought  up  by  lighter  and 
taken  into  these  wharves  and  dealt  with  as  they  are 
at  the  docks,  in  fact.    The  lightermen  pay  the  cost 
of  lightering  up,  and  still  are  able  to  undersell  the 
'docks.     That  is  the  point  we  have  in  view.     The  ex- 
planation of  this  seeming    anomaly    of    the   financial 
position  of  the  docks  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  allied  companies,  through  their  excessive  charges, 
have  lost  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  warehousing 
trade  of  tlie  Port  of  London,  which  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  other  public  wharves  up  the  stream.    As 
a  matter  of  fact,  merchants  would  prefer  storing  goods 
4it  the  docks  cvt  equal  rates,  because  there  woudd  not  be  the 
'delay  of  barging  them  up  to  the  rarious  wharves.    That 
delay  is  found  very  considerable.     The  cost  of  the  in- 
.-sui&nce  at  the  docks  is  also  less.    With  reference  to  this 
ipoint  of  insurance,  the  allied  companies  state  that  their 
charges  are  above  those  of  the  wharfingers,   because 
this  is  only  equivalent  to  the  extra  insurance  that 
people  have  to  pay  at  the  latter  places.     This,  how- 
ever, is  a  mistake,  as  the  surcharge  is  much  more  than 
an  equivalent  to  the  saving  in  insurance  when  policies 
are  taken  out  on  what  is  called  "floating  terms. ^    That 
VK  a  matter  of  fact.    I  have  worked  it  out  myseli    It 
will  be  observed  that  the  charges    in   London  when 
'^oods  are  not  housed,  but  simply  landed  on  the  quays 
and  then  delivered,  are  enoomouflly  in  excess  of  those 
made  for  similar  services  in  Liverpool.    Thi^  points 
to  the  great  defect  of  our  system  in  London,  viz.,  the 
absence  of  a  low  quay  rate,  such  as  prevails  in  Lirer- 
pool.     The  Liverpool  Dock  Board  do  very  little  of  the 
rgeneral  warehousing  trade  of  the  port.    Warehouses 
are  provided  for  special  trades,  such  as  grain,  tobacco, 
wool,  and  some  of  the  smaller  trades  which  require 
^expert  treatment  and  accommodation  in  their  general 
warehouses ;   but,  as  a  rule,  goods  are  placed  on  the 
quay,  sorted,  and  taken  away  in  carts  within  three 
days   from    landing,  but   frequently,  on    payment   of 
special    rent   (and    when    convenient     to     the     dock 
managers),  time  is  allowed  for  sales  to  be  effected,  and 
the  goods  are  taken  away  by  the  buyers ;  payment  of 
inward  dues  and  quay  rate  being  obligatory  on  the 
importer.     The  result  is  that  although  the  Liverpool 
docks  have  little  warehousing  business,  they  are  enor- 
TOonsly  profitable,  although  the  rates  upon  goods  have 
'been  and  are  'being  continuously  reduced.    The  Liver- 


pool  Dock  Trust  is  managed  by  a  committee  mainly  j/,..  j^  /, 

elected  from  members  of  the  actual  trades  who  pay  Rogers. 

the   dock   charges.    This   committee   thus   consists   of  -^ — 

practical  men  actually  employed  in  business,  and  who  1o  Nov.  1900 

gratuitously  advance  the  interest  of  the  port,  as  well  

as  of  their  own  trade.  I  should  tell  you  that  in  our 
own  business  we  have  frequently  endeavoured  to  obtain 
quay  rates  on  the  Liverpool  svstem  in  London,  but 
we  have  been  refused  by  the  dock  companies. 

1236.  They  have  refused  to  give  ^ou  a  quay  rate  Y—The^ 
would  make  you  house  it,  wluoh  is  the  same  thing.  Di- 
rectly goods  touch  the  quay  for  practical  purposes  they 
have  to  be  housed.  The  trade  of  London  has  been  un- 
doubtedly seriously  injured  by  the  heavy  secret  dis- 
counts formerly  given  off  the  dock  charges  at  the  time  of 
payment  of  accounts.  This  diverted  a  large  amount  of 
trade  from  London,  beoiuse  the  agents  who  received 
these  discounts  were  in  some  cases  not  in  the  habit  of 
accounting  for  them  to  their  employers  abroad,  the  result 
being  that  the  London  oharges  appeared  to  be  far  more 
in  excess  of  other  ports  than  they  reaUy  were.  At  lenf^th 
this  scandal  reached  a  great  h^ght,  and,  on  the  facts  being 
publicly  mentioned,  the  Joint  Committee  took  the 
proper  steps,  and  published  the  rates  of  discount  in  their 
books ;  and  the  amounts  at  the  same  time  were  greatly 
reduced,  after  the  mischief  was  done. 

1237.  At  what  time  was  this? — ^I  cannot  give  you  the 
exact  date.  It  is  very  clear  in  my  memory,  because  we 
were  imfortunately  sufferers  by  it  in  the  dry  fruit  trade. 

1238.  (O/iatrman.)  You  will  be  able  to  put  in  the  actual 
date  % — ^Tes. 

1239.  (iSftV  Bohert  GifFen,)  Is  it  ten  years  ago?^ 
Something  like  that.  It  would  be  quite  clear  on  the  rates 
published  by  the  Dock  Company. 

1240.  (Chairman.)  Your  own  books  would  show  it  if 
it  was  onlv  ten  vears  back?— I  do  not  think  we  keep  the 
books.  The  old  books  after  a  few  years  are  no  good, 
when  you  have  paid  the  accounts.  The  Dock  Company's 
rates  would  show  it  They  are  now  put  in  the  book ;  the 
discounts  are  printed.  I  do  not  see  any  object  in  dis- 
counts myself,  because  if  you  are  going  to  pay  £100,  you 
had  better  py  £100  and  not  get  £10  back  at  the  tune 
you  pay  it.  It  is  important  to  point  out  that  while  the 
tonnage  of  ships  entering  in  to  the  allied  docks  has  in- 
creased nearly  50  per  cent,  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1808,  the  income  from  shipping  dues  has  remained  almost 
stationarv,  and  only  forms  26  per  cent,  of  the  income  of 
the  allied  companies. 

1241.  (Sir  Bobert  G^^cn.)That  is  to  say  the  tonnage  of 
ships  entering  in  the  foreign  trade— is  not  that  what  you 
mean? — ^In  the  foreign  trade. 

1242.  It  does  not  include  all  the  tonnage?— I  am  not 
quite  certain  of  that.  The  singular  anomaly  shown  by 
the  above  figures  calls  for  careful  investigation,  the  more 
so  as,  while  the  London  rates  are  in  this  respect  lower 
than  those  of  Liverpool,  shipowners  complain  generally 
of  the  deamess  of  London.  The  dock  rates  are  much 
more  oppressive  in  some  goods  than  in  others ;  for  in- 
stance,  the  rates  for  tea,  in  which  London  has  practi- 
cally no  competitor  in  England,  are  enormous.  For  ex- 
ample, they  are  double  as  heavy  as  in  coffee,  although  the 
average  bonded  value  per  pound  of  coffee  is  greater  than 
that  of  tea.  I  should  say  not  greater,  but  about  the  same 
as  that  of  tea,  because  circumstances  have  altered.  This 
is  largely  due  to  a  combination  of  the  various  people 
interested,  and  who  have  formed  an  association  called 
"The  Tea  Clearing  House." 

1243.  Does  that  apply  to  the  wharfingers'  rates  as 
well  ?— That  applies  to  the  wharfingers'  rates  as  well, 
and  on  the  system  being  recently  questioned,  the  dock 
companies  and  the  wharfingers  attempted  to  form  a 
pool  or  combination  for  seven  years— to  pool  their  pro- 
fits in  certain  proportions,  and  apparently  to  maintain 
these  exorbitant  rates  on  tea  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Indian  planters  and  of  the  home  trade. 

1244.  At  what  date  was  that  pool  ?— I  have  it  here 
and  I  can  hand  it  in  if  necessary.  I  do  not  know  if  it 
has  been  concluded.  It  is  dated  the  16th  August 
1900,  and  there  have  been  alterations  since  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Pooling  Committee.  I  should  say 
that  the  tea  trade  objected  very  much  to  that  pool  and 
I  hope  it  is  dropped,  but  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
As  regards  the  dock  rates  generally,  it  is  proposed  that 
the  special  interests  or  sections  concerned  shall  give 
evidence  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce with  regard  to  the  rates  on  particular  good&. 
We  propose  to  send  in  40  witaiesses,  I  beflieve,  to  estab- 
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Mr,  J.  /.     lish  all  these  rates.     (6  and  7) :   "  Insufficient  appliances 
Rogers.       and  Slowness  of  Delivery."  There  is  a  general  impres- 

sion,   which  justifies   official   inquiry,    that     the    ap- 

15  Nov.  1900.  pliances,  such  as  cranes  and  so  on  in  the  docks  of  Lon- 
don,  are  much  behind  those  in  other  ports,  particu- 
larly in  Hamburg  and  Antwerp.  If  so,  this  accounts 
for  the  slow  unloading  of  ships,  and  the  slowness  in 
sorting  goods,  and  in  delivery.  The  matter  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  complaint  in  the  home  trade,  where  it 
is  found  that  goods  take  much  longer  to  get  away 
from  the  docks  than  from  the  public  wharves.  That 
I  can  substantiate  myself,  and  the  chief  carriers  can  do 
the  same.  This  is  believed  to  be  largely  due  to  the 
extreme  centralisation  and  red  tape  system  of  the 
dock  company,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  fault  exists,  and 
ought  to  be  seen  to. 

1245.  You  say  that  from  your,  own  knowledge  ? — ^I  can 
say  that  from  my  own  knowledge ;  it  is  very  present 
to  my  mind.  (8)  "  Boilwafys  and  Canals."  AH  tihe  docks 
ought  to  be  fully  connected  with  the  main  railways 
leaving  London,  so  that,  as  in  other  places,  goods 
could  be  unloaded  and  immediately  sent  away  in 
trucks  direct  to  the  many  inland  centres  of  trade. 
That  applies  very  much  to  the  case  of  sugar,  where 
they  have  better  appliances  at  the  outports,  and  sugar, 
instead  of  going  through  London,  as  it  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  do,  in  some  cases  goes  through 
places  like  Harwich,  and  places  further  north.  There 
is  practically  little  or  no  co-operation  between  the  dock 
companies  and  the  railways,  but  the  latter  have  for 
many  years  past  pursued  a  policy  of  developing  ports 
of  their  own   to  the  injury  of  the  Metropolis. 

1246.  Can  you  mention  cases  ? — ^We  go  on  to  mention 
them.  A  striking  example  of  this  fact  will  be  found  in 
the  purchase  of  uie  Southampton  Docks  by  the  London 
and  South-Westem  Railway.  Southampton  is  only  one 
port  which  may  be  cited,  because  a  similar  poli^  is  pur- 
sued all  round  the  coast  from  Littlehampton  to  Harwich, 
Grimsby,  and  Hull ;  the  whole  of  the  railway  companies 
concerned  with  London,  in  fact,  adopt  similar  policies, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  an  error  has  not  been  made 
by  Parliament  in  granting  to  the  railway  companies  the 
control  of  seaports.  I  should  mention  with  reference 
to  the  railway  companies  that  until  the  late  inquiry  into 
railway  rates  the  terminal  rates  in  London  .were  very 
nvuoh  higher  ithan  ait  o«tiher  p]aoe«,  and  by  th«  exertiooos 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  railway  rates  question 
that  anomaly  was  removed.  It  was  of  very  vital  im- 
portance to  the  Port  of  London  in  connection  with  thi& 
question,  but  in  the  past  a  great  deal  of  the  trade  no 
doubt  was  sent  to  other  ports  in  consequence  of  that. 
The  result  of  that  policy  ma^  be  seen  in  the  sugar  trade, 
which  formerly  centred  in  London,  and  where  wholesale 
traders  are  now  forced  to  hold  stocks  all  over  the  kingdom. 
That  I  can  speak  to  from  my  own  knowledge.  We  have 
from  40  to  50  stocks  of  sugar  stored  all  over  the  kingdom 
now,  which  in  former  days  would  have  been  stored  in 
London.  I  am  quito  aware  that  the  development  of  trade 
Mould  have  caused  a  greait  deaH  of  soaibfcering  of  sugar  in 
consequence  of  tfle  Continent  being  opposite  different 
ports,  and  there  are  other  reasons,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  feel  positively  certain  in  our  own  business  that  that 
scattering  of  the  sugar  trade,  which  is  very  injurious  to 
us,  which  involves  more  capital  and  more  risks,  is  largely 
due  to  the  heavy  rates  in  London,  and  to  the  system  of 
tJio  port  generally.  In  business  these  opinions  are  formed 
over  a  course  of  years,  and  very  often  the  individual  facts 
which  lea<l  you  to  form  the  opinion  are  forgotten. 

1247.  That  is  your  own  personal  opinion  now? — ^That 
is  my  own  personal  opinion.  The  mistake  has  already 
been  recognised  in  the  case  of  canals.  whicH  the  public, 
to  a  certain  dei?ree.  allow  to  be  spoiled  or  to  be  un- 
developed, in  the  s\ipposed  interests  of  the  railway  com- 
panies. ^Hamburg  and  other  Continental  ports  are  in 
conrmunication  with  the  whole  of  the  canals  of  the 
country,  which  give  them  cheap  water  transport.  In 
France  the  Government  during  the  past  generatton  has 
spent  over  forty  million  sterling  on  the  canals  of  the  Be- 
pubHc,  which  are  entirdy  free  firom  tolls,  and  are  brought 
up  to  the  age  in  every  respect. 

1248.  Have  you  the  refeireince  for  tiioA? — I  hare  not, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  and  knowledge. 

See  870S.  1249.  I  distrust  matter  of  common  notoriety  and  know- 
ledge very  much  when  it  comes  to  evidence  before  this 
Commission.  I  should  like  to  have  the  reference? — ^I 
will  endeavour  to  find  it. 

1250.  {Chairman,)  An  international  report  published 
some  years  ago  would  give  you  a  full  account  of  the  canal 


system  in  France  ? — In  Germany,  it  is  not  only  the  sugar- 
bounties  that  promote  cheap  exports  of  sugar,  but  the- 
canalised  £lbe  which  brings  supplies  of  sugar  in  very 
large  barges  at  extremely  low  rates  down  to  Hamburg. 
In  our  0^11  oase  from  Auseig,  which  is  on  the  Austrian 
frontier,  we  get  sugar  conveyed  at  10s.  a  ton ;  it  flows 
down  with  the  stream.  Our  own  canals  are  not  only  un- 
connected with  the  docks,  but  the  whole  system  is  abso- 
lutely behind  the  age. 

1251.  Thev  are  connected,  but  not  used? — ^Thev  are 
used ;  I  mean  they  are  not  adequately  cormected. 

1252.  They  are  physically  connected? — ^They  are  phy- 
sically connected,  but  the  connection  is  at  a  considerable 
d&eibance,  aiid  tlidre  is  no  co-opero4iioa  beitween  theiu. 
The  docks  of  London  should  (this  is  what  we  mean  by 
oo-operation),  if  practicable,  be  in  complete  and  full  cum- 
munication  both  with  the  canals  and  with  the  raihr^^ 
systeaii  of  the  country.  Now  we  come  to  dbjection  9^ 
''TMie  Finaiiciad  Poiiitta<»i  of  tlie  Dock  OoanpaoMee."  The 
finlmcdail  emibanossmenits  of  the  docks  are  maiirly 
a  jnofter  for  <tihe  sbarehoMero  to  consider,  but 
they  have  an  important  'bearing  on  the  port,  by 
pr&veiybing  improvements.  Poverty,  of  couiee,  renders 
reform  very  difficult  indeed,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  the  proposition  made  by  the 
allied  companies,  as  a  result  of  which  this  CommissioiL 
is  sitting,  which,  while  increasing  their  own  revenues^ 
would  depreciate  the  property  of  others,  in  order  to  make 
up  for  their  own  losses.  When  the  dodcs  were  con- 
structed it  was  on  the  express  condition  that  the  free- 
dom of  the  river  was  preserved,  and  the  provision  was 
probably  based  on  the  old  common  law,  that  where  a 
boat  will  float  there  navigation  is  free.  It  is  true  that 
Ihe  first  docks  on  their  construction  were  granted  a. 
partial  monopoly  for  21  years,  but  on  condition  that  they 
compensated  the  w^aterside  property  owners  of  London 
for  the  temporary  loss  of  their  privileges.  I  believe  it 
was  £1,000,000  that  they  were  granted.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  monopoly  Parliament,  finding  Ihat  the  dock 
ccanpauy  had  sufficiently  profited,  refused  to  renew  it,, 
and  again  threw  the  river  absolutely  open,  as  it  had,, 
indeed,  always  continued  to  b<)  for  certain  classes  of' 
goods.  Parliament  has  twice  refused  to  give  the  dock 
companies  pover  to  charge  lighters  and  barges  entering 
the  docks.  I  should  say  that  since  the  last  refusal, 
which  was  in  1863, 1  think,  more  than  half  the  water  area, 
of  the  docks  in  the  Port  of  London  has  been  constructed, 
so  that  the  dock  companies  did  it  at  that  time  with  their 
eyes  open.  Circumstances  no  doubt  have  changed  since 
then.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Royal  Commission  will  effec- 
tually put  an  end  to  the  revival  of  a  scheme  which  would 
be  injurious  to  ihe  trade' of  London,  as  well  as  detri- 
mental to  the  enormous  waterside  interests  of  public  and! 

frivate  wharf  owners  along  Ihe  banks  of  the  Thames, 
can  put  in  a  personal  point  there  and  confirm  it.     We 
have  private  wharves  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  my 
own  firm,  and  taking  out  the  particulars  we  find  that  we 
pay   one-third    more   rent   per   foot  occupied   tlian    we- 
do  inland  for  the  facilities  of  barging — importing  goods 
by  barges  up  the  river  without  paying  the  dock  charges^ 
If  the   barges  were  charged  the  tolls  proposed  by  the 
dock  companies  in  the  late  Bill  ibefore  Parliament — ^which' 
is  apparently  about  to  be  revived,  as  I  see  by  the  papers, 
with  some  modifications — ^if  they  made  Ihose  charges  on: 
barges,    the  extra  value  of  those  warehouses  would   be 
lost  to  us.     That  is  our  own  case,  but  it  is  still  more  the 
case  with  the  public  wharfingers  of  the  Port  of  London, 
who   are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  tnmsfer  of' 
goods   by  barges.     Speaking  generally,   the  scheme  re- 
cently proposed  to  Parliament  by  the  allied  dock  com- 
panies would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  inflict  the  gravest  loss  on  the  trade  of  this 
city  as  a  whole.     I  now  come  to  the  miibject  of  a  '^Dook 
Trust,*'    The   London    Chamiber   of   Oooumerce   beAieve- 
that     the    on-ly     effeobisail    remedy     flor    the     exidtiing 
dasastnMiB    otaite   of    tilings    is    to    be    found    in  the 
formation  of  a  Dock  and  Haiibour  Trust  resembling  that 
which  has  been  so  successful  in  Liverpool.    It  is  thought 
that  it  would  be  practicable  to  deal  with  the  matter  by 
separating  the  water  basins  of  the  docks  from  their  ware- 
houses, and  constitutir*g  them  into  the  Port  of  London' 
in  conjunction    with  the  river  itself.    We  discussed  the- 
m.itter  very  fully,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusi<m  that  it 
would  be  absolutaly  impracticable  to  iiK^orpcrate  in  on<*- 
scheme  the  docks,  the  dock  warehouf  es,  the  puhllc  ware- 
houses, some  50  or  60  in  numlber,  arwi  300  odd  private 
warehouses  along  tilie  Thiames,  which  do  not  take  goods- 
for  rent. 

1253.  Tliey  are  not  so  in  Livarpool  ?— No,  the  inland' 
ones  are  not.  The  Dock  Trust  owns  the  warehouses 
belunsrincr  to  thp  docks,  but  not  the  inland  docks. 
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1264.  There  is  a  separate  Warehouse  Company  7 — Yes. 

1255.  Is  your  suggestion  t&at  all  the  docks  would 
j^o  into  the  scheme  l — ^Yes  ;  not  tlie  allied  docks  only, 
but  that  there  should  be  a  Water  Trust  for  the  Port 
-of  London. 

1256.  That  m  not  so  in  IdverpooL  The  Bfidgrrater 
-Docks  never  belonged  to  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour 
Board.  They  have  only  recenUy  purchased  some  por- 
tion of  it  during  the  present  Session.  Therefore,  if  you 
take  the  analogy  of  Liverpool,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
«vlL  the  docks  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  trust.  I 
only  interpose  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  within  my  own 
knowledge? — ^I  understand  there  were  difficulties  with 
the  Bridgwater  Canal,  but  when  I  went  down  to  Liver- 
j)ool,  where  I  spent  a  long  time  looking  into  the  wtiole 

of  this  question,  I  understood  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  iby  which  the  docks  woukl'  1^  oufti  the 
Bridgwater  influence.  It  is  thought  that  it  would  be 
practicable  to  deal  with  the  matter  by  separating  the 
water  basins  of  the  docks  from  their  warehouses. 

1257.  (Sir  Bohert  Giiftn.)  Have  the  Couniy  Council 
gone  into  the  quesrtion  of  how  it  oouild  be  done  ? — ^I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  say. 

1258.  Or  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — We  should  be 
quite  prepared  to  go  into  it  if  the  princix)le  were  ac- 
•cepted,  but  at  the  present  moment  we  have  not  done 
so.  It  would  require  an  Act  of  Parliament  obviously, 
and  a  proper  scheme  of  compensation  by  arbitration, 
beyond  that  I  do  not  know  what  more  would  be  neces^ 
saiy. 

1250.  Take  the  case  of  warehouses  overhanging  the 
•dock  waters? — ^We  are  quite  prepared  to  draft  a  scheme 
if  we  are  asked  to  do  so,  but  at  present  we  have  not 
gone  as  far  as  tluit. 

1260.  But  if  it  cannot  be  done  ait  all — if  thero  are 
physical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  separating  the  ware- 
house business  from  the  other? — I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  physical  difficulty;  it  would  require  a  slip  on 
the  quays.  The  warehouses  are  quke  separate,  they  are 
some  way  back. 

1261.  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  the  matter  out  now, 
but  it  is  really  very  important  to  know  how  far  the 
question  has  been  considered,  and  how  far  you  are 
prepared  to  say  that  it  is  practicable  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  docks  to  separate  the  warehouse  business 
from  the  other  business  ?-— We  have  not  gone  into  it  in 
detail ;  we  have  only  gone  into  the  ^ek^sral  idea.  A 
Dock  Trust  oould  then  be  formed  for  the  water  area 
of  the  port,  on  which  shipowners,  importers,  exporters, 
the  dock  warehousing  companies,  and  the  various  whar- 
iiriffers  of  London,  as  well  as  the  Govemjnent  and  local 
bodies,  should  be  represented.  If  the  whole  tidal  basin 
of  the  ThaoneB  were  under  one  auAhoiiity,  aSiUed  with, 
or  including,  a  trust  for  the  nanrigable  woiteiB  of  the 
port,  the  necessary  revenues  would  be  found,  firstly,  in 
the  present  sources,  as  paid  to  the  Conservators  or 
others  ;  secondly,  if  a  tonnage  rate  on  ships  were  found 
to  be   insuffioieint  to  bring  the  port   up  to  date,  the 

8ee  merchants  of  London  would  not  object  (under  a  trust) 
767-«0.  to  a  reasonable  rate  being  charged  on  all  goods,  whe- 
ther taken  to  dock  warehouses  or  the  public  or  private 
wharves.  Such  a  charge  would  be  difterentiated  from 
the  late  proposal  of  the  dock  companies  by  the  fact 
that  it  would  affect  all  interests  alike,  and  would  gfive 
no  one  any  prefereiitial  treatment.  That  is  a  very  im- 
portant departure.  It  is  a  different  proposal  to  what 
the  docks  have  made  with  reference  to  barges  and  so 
on,  bufc  it  would  give  the  amount  of  reivenue,  ppoibaibly, 
that  mi^t  be  required ;  that  is,  that  all  goods  landed 
in  the  Fort  of  London  should  pay  a  certain  charge, 
whether  they  are  landed  at  the  docks  or  at  wharves 
or  .at  private  warehouses.  The  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  the  port 
has  fallen  so  much  behind  the  age.  '^at  a  temporary 
rate  on  all  property  in  the  Metropolis  may  be  necessary 
to  l>ring  the  Thames  up  to  date ;  and  that  the  vast 
importance  of  the  question  woulTl  justify  such  a  tax 
if  it  be  found  needful 

1262.  (Chairman.)  ThoBe  are  the  general  conokisians 
to  which  the  Chaiuiber  of  Ootmmerce  ha;ve  arrived  I — Tes, 
my  Lord,  after  a  great  number  of  meedngs  and  very  ex- 
lurastive  enquiry  from  oar  oiwn  poiait  of  view. 

1263.  And  they  would  "be  prepared  to  support  the 
allegations  made  in  this  statement  by  evidence?— By 
witnesses,  yes.  Of  course,  when  they  are  matters  of 
'4fjpiaien  like  fkm  last  statemtnt^Siat  a  rate  in  London 


might   be   allowable — we  cannot  support   that  by   evl       j^jr.  J.  L 
dence.    That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  simply.    There  are       Eogers,' 

some   other   matters   of  opinion  in   the    course    of    a         

statement  of  that  sort,  but  as  to  all  matters  of  fact,  15  Nov.  1900. 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  substantinte  them  by  evidence,        — — 
or  to  withdraw  them  if  not  substantiated. 

1264.  Any  suggestion  as  to  the  formation  of  a  trust 
by  so  important  a  body  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  London  should,  I  think,  be  supported  by  some  sort 
of  scheme  before  it  is  considerod  by  us  again  7— if 
you  would  express  that  as  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sion, we  would  set  to  work  to  try  to  prepare  one. 

1265.  Of  course,  there  are  other  proposals  for  raising 
funds  before  us,  and  the  Chamlber  of  Oommeice,  if  tliey 
oppose  those  schemes,  must  be  reedy  with  an  alternative. 
They  should  ^be  ps^pared,  I  mean,  to  substantiate  ^is 
e^avtemenit  wdth  a  dfistinot  aiLtemative  ^hofwing  how  it 
can  be  done  ? — ^We  will  undertake  to  do  our  best  to  draw 
up  a  scheme.  Of  course,  it  is  a  veiy  oomplicated  matter, 
because  there  are  all  the  conflicting  authorities  at  present. 

1266.  It  is  one  of  the  bbjeots,  I  presume,  of  this 
Boy«ikl  Coimimsaiion  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  parties 
In  London,  and  therefore  we  trust  that  the  London  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce — ^which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
parties,  perhaps  the  most  important  party— ^wili  assiHt 
us  ? — Our  next  witness,  Mr.  Coke,  will  have  a  statement 
to  present  to  you. 

1267.  We  cannot  go  into  the  statement  at  the  present 
time? — Our  next  witness,  Mr..  Coke,  of  Sassoons,  was 
largely  instrumental 

(Mr.  EUis.)  We  will  heir  Mr.  Coke  when  he  corner, 
but  I  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  statement  whidi  has 
been  laid  before  us,  because  it  is  a  veiy  serious  matter. 
As  I  understand,  the  statement  made  by  ^e  witness 
has  been  placed  on  this  footing  :  that  it  fs  a  sort  of 
oouflOBel's  speech,  to  be  sulbe&anti«t)ed  by  evidence,  and  I 
think  that  is  the  right  footing  upon  which  to  recdve  it. 

(Chairman.)  That  is  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay 
down. 

{Mr.  Ellis.)  Exactly,  and  until  the  veiy  controversial 
opinions  and  rather  serious  changes  and  allegations  in 
the  statement  are  substantiated  by  evidence  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  Bi>eaking  as  a  Koyal  Conunissioner, 
they  have  no  effect  whatever  on  my  mind.  I  desire  to 
acknowledge  as  an  individual  Commissioner  the  great 
care  and  trouble  which  the  London  Chamiber  of  Com- 
merce—so important  a  body — ^has  taken  to  lay  tiiis  matter 
before  us,  but  under  these  circumstances  I  de  not  pro- 
pose to  a^  this  witness  any  question  upon  the  BtatemoDt, 
reserving  my  questions  for  the  time  when  the  witnesses 
are  called  to  substantiate  the  statement. 

(Chairman.)  I  quite  agree  with  what  Mr.  Bllis  ha^ 
stated,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  ask  you  any  questions 
beyond  those  I  have  already  put  to  you. 

(Witness.)  The  Secretaiy  of  the  Oli amber  reminds  me 
that  we  ore  really  following  the  requ<  st  of  the  Commiflsioii 
in  putting  the  general  witnesses  first .  leaving  the  specioft 
witnesses  to  come  afterwards ;  because  this  might  just  as 
well  have  summed  up  the  eivideni<\  only  we  thought  it 
desirable  to  dra^w  up  a  general  stntiuieiit  of  our  opinion, 
and  first  of  aU  ]a>y  that  before  the  (  (Jiumflssion. 

(Chairman.)  I  do  not  in  the  least  hnd  fault  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce — ^I  think  in  many  ways  it  is  very 
desirable  that  we  should  have  their  proposals  as  a  whole 
before  us  before  we  go  into  details. 

126a  (Sir  Bohert  GifFen.)  In  d(^aliiig  with  the  lighter- 
ing  system  you  refer  to  steam  b:ir.:«  >.  I  should  like  to 
ask  whether  there  are  any  steaaii  >)ar:^'es  employed  now  ? 
— ^I  believe  not — a  mat  many  ber«^..'s  jure  towea — strings 
of  baiges  are  towed  by  tugs. 

1269.  But  there  are  no  steam  l>ai;^i>s  going  from  dock 
to  dock? — ^I  cannot  say  of  my  omi  knowie^e,  I  think 
not.  But  there  is  one  great  defeat  whh  regard  to  barges 
when  they  are  towed. 

1270.  We  had  better  not  go  into  tliat  now?^— Tliis  is  a 
matter  of  fact  relating  to  our  owji  tr;.de.  Two  people 
have  to  go  in  each  barge,  whicli  ;ul«ls  very  greatly  to 
the  expense  of  barging  when  bar^^-s  au>  towed. 

1271.  I  only  asked  beoause  in  \hv  i\^inmiUee  of  1870 
reference  was  made  to  steam  bar;r(.s  as  being  actnally 
used,  and  one  ol  the  witnesses  .sj>nke  of  the  likelihood 
of  their  increasing? — In  our  own  trade  they  were  not 
wed. 

Recalled  8681. 
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Mr,  C.  1272.  (Chairman,)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Council 

Cfutrleton.     of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce? — I  am. 

1273.  How  long  have  you  been  so? — Some  five  or  six 
years  I  should  think,  perhaps  more. 

1274.  And  you  are  managing  director  of  the  firm  of 
Johnson  and  Co.,  Limited,  cement  manufacturers ?-— Yes. 

1275.  You  are  also  managing  director  of  the  Associated 
Portland  Cement  Manufacturers,  Limited? — ^Yes,  that  is 
the  company  which  has  recently  been  formed  in  which 
my  company  will  shortly  be  absorbed. 

1276.  You  are  ohairman  of  the  Cement  Trade  Section 
of  iihe  London  Qhamb»r  of  Oommerce  ? — ^That  is  so. 

1277.  And  you  are  aJso  Chairman  of  their  lUilway  and 
Dock  Ba/tes  and  Ohaigee  Coanmittee  and  their  Dock 
Trust  Stib-Oomroflibtee  ?^Yes. 

1278.  The  general  statement  of  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  contains  a  reference  to  an  attempt  made 
by  the  London  and  Lidia  Docks  Joint  Committee  to 
impose  charges  on  sailing  barges.  Have  you  any  detailed 
evidence  as  to  that? — ^The  eridence  is  principally  con- 
tained in  the  judgment  obtained  in  Court,  but  if  any  fur- 
ther CTidence  as  to  details  is  required  we  can  furnish  it. 
In  the  year  1809  the  London  and  Iiidia  Jodni  Docks  Com- 
mittee imposed  charges  upon^  sailing  tbaiges,  carrying 
(amongst  other  goods)  cement  to  vessels  lying  in  the 
docks,  without  further  notice  than  an  alteration  of  their 
table  of  rates.  The  charges  were  paid  under  protest,  and 
an  action  was  entered  in  the  Commercial  Court  in  July, 

See  1H»7  N.  1899,  under  the  auspices  of  the  cement  tinde  section 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  a  firm  of 
cement  manufacturers  for  the  recovery  of  the  money 
paid  to  the  London  and  Lidla  Docks  Joint  Committee.  I 
band  in  a  copy  of  the  judgment  of  this  case.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  report  judgment  was  given  th«t  such 
charges  were  wrongfully  demanded  and  must  be  re- 
paid. 

i^The  Witness  handed  in  a  report  of  the  Judgment  in 
the  case  of  th^  Bitrham-  Bnck^  Linie^  amf  Cement  Company^ 
Limited,  y.  London  and  Lndia  Docks  Joint  Committee,  See 
Appendix,  4th  day,  No,  9.) 


1279.  This  Baiiway  and  Dock  Bates  and  Charges  Com- 
mittee of  which  you  are  chairman  was  appointed  in  No- 
vember, 1890?— Yes. 

1280.  Have  you  formulated  your  scheme  for  a  deck 
trust  ? — ^I  think  Mr.  Rogers  to  some  extent  answered  that 
question.  The  Baiiway  and  Docks  Bates  and  Charges 
Committee  appointed  a  Dock  Bates  Sub-Committee,  and 
in  doing  so  they  empowered  them  to  formulate,  if  tliey 
were  able  to  do  so,  a  scheme  for  a  dock  trust.  When 
that  matter  came  before  the  Council  of  the  Chamber  it 
was  altered — ^I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  words — ^but  it 
was  so  altered  that  the  sub-committee  were  empowered 
to  confer  with  other  bodies  with  that  object  in  view.  Of 
course,  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Commission,  as  Mr.  Bogers 
says,  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  should  endeavour  to* 
formulate  some  scheme  they  will  be  only  too  pleased  to 
endeavour  to  do  so. 

{Mr.  Ellis.)  We  do  not  ask  them  to  do  it. 

1281.  {Chairman.)  What  I  stated  was  that  they  have 
submitted  to  us  a  certain  statement,  and  that  will  be  of  no> 
value  to  us  unless  the  scheme  is  formulated.  I  leave  it 
in  that  way.  I  do  not  ask  the  Chamber  to  do  it,  but  I 
say  that  that  is  their  only  way  of  presenting  the  matter 
before  us  in  a  tangible  and  substantial  form?— I  quite 
understand.  I  merelv  wish  to  explain  that  the  Council 
altered  these  words  '  formulate  a  scheme"  to  enable  us 
to  confer  with  other  bodies  to  that  end. 

1282.  You  are  not  prepared  to  give  evidence  on  any 
other  special  points  ? — ^No.  Witnesses  will  be  prepared 
— some  thirty  or  forty — to  come  before  you  to  sub- 
stantiate the  various  statements  which  we  have  made. 

1283.  Your  committee  has  been,  in  fact,  empowered* 
to  prepare  a  list  of  witnesses  to  be  submitted  to  us  ?— That 
is  so,  of  the  various  trades  and  interests. 

1284.  I  hope  you  will  have  due  consideration  for  the 
Commission  not  to  accumulate  evidence  beyond  what  is 
absolutelj^  necessary? — ^We  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the- 
Commission  entirely  as  to  that. 
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1285.  {Chairman.)  You  were  originally  in  the  service 
of  the  Government  of  Bombay?— Yes. 

1286.  As  civil  engineer  in  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment ? — ^Yes. 

1287.  In  what  years  ? — ^From  the  vear  1855  to  the  year 
1864. 

1288.  After  that  date  you  joined  a  commercial  firm, 
the  firm  of  Sassoon  and  Company  ?— Yes. 

1289.  The  well-known  East  India  and  China  merchants 
and  bankers? — ^Yes. 

1290.  When  did  you  go  to  Liverpool  as  agent  for  that 
firm  ?— In  1867. 

1291.  After  being  there  25  yea<rs  you  became  the  general 
manager  of  the  same  firm  in  London? — ^Yes. 

1292.  You  have  been  director  of  the  Mersey  Dock  and 
Harbour  Board  ? — A  member  of  the  Board. 

1293.  And  President  of  the  Liverpool  Chamiber  of 
Commerce  ? — ^For  four  vears. 

1294.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  You  are  not  now  on  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board  ? — ^No,  I  retired  when  I  came 
to  London. 

1295.  {Chairman.)  You  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience not  only  in  Liverpool,  but  in  Bombay  in  con- 
nection, with  the  manaf];ement  of  the  Sassoon  Dock? — 
Yes. 

1296.  And  ^so  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  a  port 
trust?— Yes. 

1297.  Will  you  state  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
Port  of  Bombay  when  you  went  there? — ^I  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  on  Council  a  scheme  for 
the  formation  of  a  port  trust  for  Bombay,  the  chief 
features  of  which  were  based  upon  the  Liverpool  system. 
This  was  adopted,  and  the  Government  of  Bombay  were 
authorised,  to  carry  out  this  scheme  which,  with  slight 
modifications,  ihey  did.  It  has  worked  admirably,  and 
the  Port  of  Bombay  is  now  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best 
organised  ports  in  Uio  world.  The  whole  of  the  expenses 
are  borne  oy  the  trade,  and  tho  facilities  provided  Have 
continued  to  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  com- 


merce. The  capital  of  the  Bombay  Port  Trust  was 
originally  four  millions  sterling ;  it  is  now  nearly  six 
mdllione.  The  4  per  cent,  inftereet  on  the  Debentures - 
was  guaranteed  by  the  Government.  There  has,  how- 
ever, never  been  any  occasioa  to  fall  back  on  tbBtt 
guaotiinitee.  I  should  sav  tiiat  there  has  never  been 
any  oooasion  to  fall  back  on  the  fiu>tti^&ntee  since  the 
foimation  of  the  present  port  trust,  but  the  Government 
had  a  small  trust  of  thesr  awn  previouely,  the  nucleua 
of  the  present  port  trust,  which  they  t^ed  to  manage - 
against  the  other  companies,  and  they  could  not  do  it, 
and  there  was  default  in  payment  of  interest  for  two  or 
three  years,  which  the  Government  had  to  make  up. 

1298.  Default  in  the  interest  of  another  company? — 
There  was  default  in  the  revenue  of  the  properly  which 
the  small  trust  had  in  charge  for  the  Government,  and ' 
the  Government  were  obliged  to  pay  the  interest  upon 
the    sum    that    was    concerned,     which    amounted    to 
£2,000,000  sterling,  but  after  the  formstixm  of  the  laiiger 
port  trust  and  the  undon  of  all  the  interests  there  was  - 
never  any  default,  and  always  a  veiry  sataefiertory  income. 

1299.  That  trust  was  afterwards  included  in  the 
Bombay  Port  Trust? — ^Yes,  it  was  taken  over. 

1300.  How  was  the  money  found  originally  ;  in  the 
open  market  by  debentures  or  how? — ^In  the  first  place 
the  Government  had  invested  £2,000.000  sterling  of 
Government  money  in  the  purchase  of  a  smaH  portion 
of  the  foreshore  property  called  the  Elphinstone  pro- 
perty. It  would  be  a  long  story  to  go  back  and  tell  the  • 
whole  history  of  it 

1301-  {Mr,  Ellis.)  When  you  speak  of  **  the  Govern- 
ment," you  always  mean  the  Government  of  India  ? — 
Yes. 

1302.  The  Bombay  Presidency  ?— We  had  to  deal 
with  the  Government  of  Bombay. 

1303.  {Bear-Admiral  Hext.)  But  the  Government  of 
Bombay  did  not  guarantee  the  money.     The  Gbvem- 
ment  of  India  guaranteed  the  money?— That  may  be- 
so.    Whatever  the  Government  of  Bombay  did,  it  was- 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Government  of  India. 
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1304.  {Chairman,)  It  was  partly  found  by  Qovem- 
ment  mon£y  and  partly  by  private  individuals? — The 
£2,000,000  sterling  which  I  stated  that  the.  Government 
had  embarked,  thejnselves,  in  t^t  budinese,  was  turned 
over  into  this  new  trust,  and  fouar  or  five  large  properties 
which  had  been  cotmpetLng  with  Govemmenit  property 
were  taken  over  at  a  price,  wibich  was  agreed  upon, 
4  per  cent.  Debentures  oeing  issued  for  the  whole. 

1306.  Instead  of  being  paid  in  cash? — Instead  of 
being  paid  in  cash.  I  put  this  in  because  it  is  such 
an  excellent  example  of  what  was  the  result  of  the 
formation  of  a  port  trust.  At  the  time  when  these 
new  debentures  were  issued  in  payment  for  the  large 
properties  taken  over,  these  debenture  bonds  were 
standing  at  about  86---^6  to  90 — ^I  cannot  remember 
exactly,  and  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  the  formation  of 
a  trust  took  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  public  these  de- 
bentures went  to  94.  The  properties  taken 
over  were  paid  for  by  debentures  when  they 
were  94,  but  a  few  years  after  —  say  three 
years  after — these  debentures  that  were  at  94  went  to 
over  par,  so  that  the  people  who  were,  paid  in  deben- 
tares  and  stuck  to  them  got  quite  as  good  as,  or  more 
than,  cash  for  their  property.  I  do  not  know  that  that 
bears  more  upon  the  subject  we  have  before  us  than 
just  as  an  example. 

1306.  You  have  had  experience  both  in  London  and 
in  Liverpool? — ^Yes. 

1307.  I  want  to  know  how  you  arrived  at  the  know- 
ledge that  London  is  the  dearest  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ? — ^At  the  time  I  was  engaged  in  the  formation 
of  the  Bombay  Port  Trust  and  making  reoommendations 
to  the  Secretwy  of  State,  I  dretw  up  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  charges  in  eight  or  nine  different  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

1306.  What  year  was  that  in?— In  the  year  1878. 
I  drew  up   a  i^tafteonent  for  tth-e  punpoae  of  indicating 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  that  the  charges  on 
trade  in  th«  pitLncipal  points  of  the  United  Kingdoon 
were  as  stated  there,  and  that  if  similar  charges,  or 
an  average,  or  even  somewhat  less  than  these  charges, 
were  imposed  upon  the  trade  of  Bombay,  looking  at 
the  volume   of  thiait  trade,   there  would  be  an  amplie 
revenue    with     which    to    pay    the    interest    on     tiie 
£4,000,000  sterling  that  they  started  with.    For  that 
purpose  I  started  this  idea  of  a  comparison  of  charges 
for  the  different  ports.     Twenty  years  ago  I  found 
what  a  difficult  matter  it  was,  but  I  got  the  general 
knowledge  that  such  was  the  case— that  London  was  the  * 
dearest,  that  Liverpool  was  the  next,  and  so  on,  and  I 
made   out  similar  statements   at  that  time.     When 
this   question  of  the   reorganisation   of  the  Port  of 
London    arose,    and    I    onyself    in    <my    business    had 
come   into   contact  with  these  difficulties   in  selling 
goods  from  foreign  places  to  London  on  account  of  the 
charges  of  London,   and  I  had    more    time    to    spare, 
having  retired  from  general  business,  I  undertook  for 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  certain  assistance,  to 
prepare  a  more  elaborate  comparison,  and  as  I  say 
in  this  evidence,  I  have  done  it  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
plying to  those  people  who  deny  the  fact.     All  the 
figures  upon  which  these  comparative  statements  are 
based  are  taken  from  the  official  published  charges  of 
the  diffei^nt  ports.     I  declined  to  go  into  the  oofmpansoin 
of  what  could  be  done  with  private  companies  or  private 
wharfingers,  and  so  on.     I  took  what  were  the  official 
chaiges  anade  by  the  authoriitdes  of  the  different  ports. 
As  your  Lordsihip  ^d  at  lihe  beginning,   it  wul  be 
necessary  to  verify  tall  this  by  onoss^exaimiEnation,  but  I 
may  say  that  the  oluu^ges  ait  the  different  poets  vary 
very  considerably  in  units  of  measurements.  In  wheat 
you    will    have    the     measurement     sometimes     by 
the  cental,  sometimes  by  the  quarter,  sometimes  by 
the  last,  sometimes  by  the  measure,  and  so  on.    All 
this  had  to  be  taken  and  brought  down  to  a  common 
denominator,   and  compared  ait  ao  mucih  a  ton.     That 
is  what  we  hsipre  done,    to   show   whait   is   tiie   differ- 
ence in  the  charges  of  the  ports.    I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther that  may  be  taken  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
mere  fact,  but  if  you  desire  me  to  bring  up  all  the 
oalculationB  on  whdch  the  figures  haive  been  based,  I  am 
prepared  to  do  so. 

1309.  I  can  understand  that  there  would  be  ffreat 
difficulty  in  getting  at  a  uniform  basis  upon  which  to 
found  the  figures? — ^There  always  has  been.  Such  as  it 
is,  there  it  is,  and  as  I  have  said  in  the  preface  to 
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the  statement,  I  am  not  prepared  to  vouoh  for  every  jjf^.^  ff^  Coks, 

fraction  in    it,    but   for   the    general    purposes   of    this         

examination  it  is  the  clearest  and  the  truest  statement  16  Nov.  1900 

of  comparison  that  has  ever  been  made  out.    Further        

than  that,  let  me  add  that,  in  support  of  my  general 
statement  that  London  is  a  very  expensive  port,  I  pui 
in  my  own  personal  evidence  as  a  merchant  of  over 
30  years  standing,  selUng  produce  to  Liverpool,  Hull, 
and  London,  and  everywhere  else,  and  maiking  out  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  account  sales  for  constituents 
abroad,  that  the  general  oomplainit  abnoad  is  that  London 
is  so  expensiTe  ;  we  must  out  down  the  chaises,  or  they 
cannot  senl  the  goods  theite. 

1310.  Do  you  know  as  a  fact  that  ships  have  gone 
to  other  ports  rather  than  London  in  consequence  of 
these  charges  ? — I  do  not  know  the  fact  of  any  particular 
steamers — to  be  so  precise  as  the  Commission  wants  to 
be — ^having  done  so,  but  I  know  perfectly  well  that 
wthen  our  constitbuents  have  had  goods  in  the  market 
for  sale,  they  have  preferred  to  take  a  certain  price 
to  Hull  to  taking  the  same  price  to  London,  and  they 
always  require  Si,  a  cwt.  more  on  9s.  to  send  their 
goods  to  London  than  they  would  to  send  their  goods 
to  Hull. 

1311.  Is  there  a  difficulty  in  comparmg  London  with 
other  ports  in  .this  fact,  that  in  London  nearly  all  the 
good^j  are  transferred  by  water  carriage,  and  in  other 
ports  (in  England — ^it  may  not  be  so  abroad)  goods  are 
transferred  mainly  by  land  carriage— 'by  railway,  or 
trucks,  or  by  road  ?— I  am  glad  you  have  asked  me  that 
question,  because  I  can  give  you  an  answer  directly. 
There  is  no  difference  whatever.  In  Liverpool,  with  a 
very  low  quay  rate,  a  cart  with  two  horses,  that  will 
carry  5  tons,  comes  alongside  and  takes  the  goods  away, 
and  the  dock  authority  has  done  wiCh  them.  That  rate 
is  very  low.  In  London  the  barge  comes  alonc^side, 
and  takes  the  goods  »way  from  the  ship's  side  or  from 
the  quay,  and  takes  the  goods  to  the  warehouse,  and 
there  is  no  difference  whatever. 

1312.  But  there  is  no  charge  on  tJie  lighters  at 
present  ? — There  is  no  charge  on  <t^e  lighters,  or  on  the 
oarts. 

1313.  And  there  is  no  charge  on  the  carter— quite 
true — so  far  as  the  cart  is  concerned,  but  is  there  a 
difi'erence  in  the  radlwav? — Of  course,  if  you  want  to 
send  the  goods  away  from  the  port  where  they  are 
landed  by  rail  to  a  different  place,  ihat  is  another  mat- 
ter, and  I  may  say  there  is  a  very  great  difficulty  in 
arranging  a  port  in  such  a  way  (tliat  you  can  deliver 
by  cart  and  by  rail  at  the  same  time. 

1314.  It  has  been  done  with  a  certain  dass  of  goods 
— grain,  for  instance? — Of  course,  if  you  get  a  ship 
loa<l  of  goods,  you  can  get  a  truck  alongside,  and  l^e 
carts  will  not  interfere.  The  capital  of  the  Bombay 
Port  Trust  was  originally  £4,000,000  sterling ;  it  is 
now  £6,000,000,  so  that  it  has  advanced  nearly 
£2,000,000  in  providing  accommodation  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  trade.  They  have  biult  two  very 
handsome,  splendid  docks  there  since  the  docks  were 
taken  over.  I  have  drawn  up  for  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  a  return  (axvanged  on  a  oom|>aiataYe 
basis)  of  the  chaiges  of  the  Port  of  London  and  nine 
other  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  22  articles  of 
Trade.  This  return  was  handed  in  by  Mr.  Rogers,  g  .,gg 
and  I  fuow  submit  it  as  evidence.  My  object  in 
preparing  these  tables  is  to  remove  all  doubt  on  the 
question  of  the  London  enlarges  <m  ^^oods,  for  I  know 

that  it  is  affirmed  by  the  parties  inberested  in  main- 
taining the  present  state  of  things  that  London  is  not 
an  exoiBptionailly  expensire  port.  From  my  experience 
as  a  merchant  in  London  and  Liverpool  I  know  thalt 
London  is  the  dearest  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
with  a  few  excepiaons  that  is  now  proved  by  this 
statement,  which  is  a  close  comparison  of  the  printed 
official  charges  of  the  ten  ports  treated  of  in  ^e  tablet:. 
If  you  ask  me  what  those  exceptions  are.  I  will  say 
that,  for  tobacco  and  bonded  goods  that  remain  in  the 
Liverpool  Dock  Board  bonded  warehouses  for  a  year. 
the  charge  is  greater  than  the  corresponding  charge  in 
the  bonded  warehouses  in  London,  a  little  dearer — 
a  difference,  say,  of  Ss.  or  6s.  on  £2.  That  is  as  far 
as  the  tables  are  concerned,  and  I  ^aip  prepared  to 
answer  any  questions  that  the  Commission  would  ^ilte 
to  put  to  me  on  those  tables.  I  have  wrvtten  a  prefaco 
at  the  be^mung  of  the  return. 

1315.  The  prelace,  of  oounse,  can  haidly  be  put  m  a^ 
evidence.  It  is  only  explanatory  of  your  evidence.  It 
may  be  taken  as  information,  and  subject  of  course  to 
further  consideration  by  the  Oommission,  if  necessary  V 
—Quite  so. 
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JBRr.  B.  Coke.       1316.  I  presume  that  these  tables  will  now  be  public 

property  as  they  are  put  in,  and  of  course  they  will  be 

]&  Nov..  1900.  liable  to  be  cross-examined  upon  by  any  parties  'who  wish 

to  challenge  the  decision  that  the  London  Chamber  of 

Commerce  have  come  to.  You  are  fully  aware  of  that  ? 
— Yes.  We  have  not  allowed  those  tables  to  go  out  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  mitil  they  were  presented  to 
your  Commission. 

1317.  I  understand  that  vou  have  evidence  to  give  with 
regard  to  the  lightermen,  but  that  I  think  had  better  be 
given  whenever  the  question  is  raised  by  the  Joint  Com- 
panies, who  are  going  to  bring  the  matter  before  us  at 
the  proper  time.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable 
to  go  over  the  same  evidence  now  that  we  shall  have  to 
take  later  on.  For  that  reason  I  will  not  ask  you  any 
question  with  regard  to  that  point? — ki  the  end  of  the 
return  of  charges  I  have  added  two  tables  (A  and  B), 
showing  the  comparative  tonnage  due  on  ships,  levied  by 
the  dock  authorities  at  the  different  |x>rts  and  the  extent 
of  the  capital  involved  in  providing  the  present  ajooui- 
moJation  such  as  it  is,  the  latter  taible — ^that  is  the 
financial  one — -more  as  an  indication  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  question  referred  to  this  Commissaon  than  as  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  methods  to  be  adopted  to  meet  the  existing 
difficulties. 

1318.  {Mr.  Ellis.)  We  cannot  receive  the  statement, 
for  instance,  of  the  capital  of  the  London  and  St. 
Katharine  Dock,  and  the  market  value  from  anybody  but 
the  dock  company  ? — ^I  may  say,  that  this  is  taken  from 
the  last  returns. 

1319.  (Chairman.)  We  cannot  take  th-at  as  evideDce? 
— This  is  taken  from  the  last  published  statement.  I  do 
not  put  it  in  as  evidence,  but  merely  as  a  suggestion.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  constituted  as  it  is 
of  memibers  having  different  interests  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  unanimous  as  to  the  remedies  to  be  applied  for 
the  removal  of  the  present  evils,  but  there  is  a  consensus 
of  opinion  that  the  present  state  of  tilings  should  not 
be  allowed  to  continue.  That  I  can  put  in  as  evidence 
from  the  numerous  Committee  meetings  and  Council  meet- 
ings that  I  have  attended  on  that  subject. 

1320.  As  you  have  a  scheme,  I  think  we  had  better 
defer  the  next  part  of  your  evidence.  You  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  being  heard,  and  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  cross-examining  on  the  statements  made 
by  the  dock  companies  with  regard  to  the  lighters  if 
necessary.  The  Comm/.8sion  think  it  is  djesirable  not  to 
go  into  that  at  the  present  time.  We  will  receive  what 
you  say  with  regard  to  what  your  belief  is  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  collapse.  Whait  is  your  opinion  ? — ^Yes.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  cause  of  the  collapse  is  to  be  found :— (1) 
In  the  absence  of  any  power  to  make  a  charge  on  goods 
for  the  use  of  the  docks,  and  (2)  the  right  of  the  con- 
signee to  demand  that  his  goods  should  be  sorted  and 
delivered  by  the  ship  into  his  special  barge  wfthout  any 
payment  whatever,  in  fact  that  the  steamer  should  be 
treated  as  if  she  were  a  500  ton  wooden  vessel  discharging 
into  the  stream.     I  have  said  how  that  system  arose. 

1321.  That  is  a  matter  which  we  do  not  want  to  dis- 
cuss now? — Whether  it  would  be  wise  to  give  such  ex- 
tended powers  of  levying  dues  to  companies,  which  might 
be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  shareholders,  is  another 
question.  I  think  that  such  powers  should  b^  strictly 
guarded. 

1322.  That  is  your  opinion? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 
Tljis  leads  to  the"  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  port  trust  for  the  whole  of  the  Thames.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  a  practical  scheme  might  be  for- 
mulated by  the  co-operaition  of  various  influenh'al  bodies  ; 
but  it  would  not  be  feasible  for  any  single 
association,  much  less  any  single  individual  to 
suggest  the  outlines  of  such  a  scheme,  before  knowing 
that  the  general  principle  would  be  supported  by  this 
Commission,  and  by  some  of  the  influential  corporations 
whose  support  would  be  required  to  carry  it  to  completion. 
Looking  at  the  capital  involved  in  the  Liverpool  Trust 
(say  20  millions) — ^at  present  their  debentures  standincj 
out  are  20  millions,  but  they  have  spent  a  good  deal 
more  than  20  millions — and  the  ease  with  which  the 
revenue  is  raised^  not  only  to  pay  the  interest  on  this 
capital,  but  to  reduce  the  port  charges  from  time  to  time. 
I  think  that  London,  with  its  much  larger  tonnage  of 
ships  and  volume  of  trade,  could  with  equal  ease  main- 
tain a  trust  which  would  supply  all  the  requirements  of 
the  port,  within  a  reasonable  amount  of  capital. 

1323.  (Mr,  EUis.)  Referring  to  these  tables,  which  no 
^ou'bt  have  cost  somebodv  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
trou/ble,  if  you  turn  to  Table  1  the  question  I  want  to 


a^k  you  is  to  what  date  tho  rates  v)r  cliarges  appiy — 
London,  Liverpool.  Hull,  and  so  on? — To  the  laat 
printed  official  statement.  They  are  generally  about  a 
.year  old. 

1324.  Will  thev  ail  be  about  the  same  date  ? — About 

1325.  Then  I  may  talte  it  for  grant t-d  that  they  are  aJl 
within  the  last  rear  or  two  ? — ^Yes. 


1326.  They  are  none  of  them  antiquated  charges 
Not  at  all.  In  the  case  of  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour 
Board  I  ibrought  them  down  to  the  laiest  corrected 
charges.  The  quantities  imported  in  1896  were  taken 
from  the  Customs  Heport,  169&,  because  that  for  1890 
fiad  not  been  issued  when  this  wa.s  drawn  up. 

1327.  Then,  taking  them  for  whatever  they  are  worth, 
they  are  all  of  recent  date  ? — ^Yes,  they  are  all  recent. 

1328.  (Chairman.)  As  far  as  your  own  personal  opinion 
is  concerned,  arc  you  in  favour  of  the  deepening  of  the 
river  to,  say,  the  Victoria  and  Al'beit  Dock,  to  at  least 
3(>ft-  ? — I  think  that,  unless  that  is  done,  other  ports  in 
the  United  Kingdom  must  certainly  get  the  trade  that  is 
brought  by  the  bjg  shijMs  that  are  bein<j;  built  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  In  the  last  10  years  the  Purt  of  Liverpool 
has  obtained  sanction  to  spend  ab<)ut  7^  millions  in  meet- 
ing the  requirements. 

1329w  We  can  get  that  from  Livei'pool? — Yes.  Unless 
the  depth  of  «vacer  is  such  as  will  allow  these  big  ships 
to  come  up  to  London  they  cannot  come  here. 

2330.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  there  was  any  objec- 
tion to  any  increased  dues,  such  as  those  that  are  levied 
by  the  Thdiues  Conservancy  for  the  purpose  of  deepening 
the  river,  which  they  have  not  yet  done,  to  the  extent 
that  was  reL*ommended  by  the  Committee  of  1894? — ^I 
know  this  generally  :  that  with  regard  to  any  trade  that 
has  been  accustomed  to  a  charge,  however  small  it  may 
be — absurdly  small  it  may  be,  compared  with  other  places 
— if  you  propose  to  increase  it  they  will  all  cry  out  and  „  .^. 
object  to  it.  One  witness  told  you  that  the  money  that  *  *^ 
wa'^  required  for  the  development  of  the  Tyne  was  pro- 
duced by  a  rate  of  l^d.  per  -ton  upon  coasting  vessels,  and 
3d.  per  ton  upon  over-sea  vessels.  There  is  a  corre- 
sponding charge  in  the  Mersey  for  vessels  which  do  not 
go  into  the  docks,  merely  for  keeping  the  navigation  open. 

1331.  But  you  know  in  the  Mersey  there  are  two 
bodies  :  there  is  the  Liverpool  Dock  Trust  and  also  the 
Upper  Mersey  Conservancy  Commissioners.  Therefore, 
in  an  area  which  is  no^  greater  than  that  between  Tilbury 
and  London  Bridge  you  have  two  bodies  who  have  control 
of  the  waterway.  Is  it  not  so  from  your  own  knowledge  ? 
— 1  hat  is  my  own  knowledge.     I  know  it  perfectly. 

1332.  And  there  are  docks  owned  by  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway  Company,  by  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  Company,  and  by  the  Shropshire  Union? — 
At  KllesJmere  Poit. 

1333.  All  within  an  area  not  greater  than  what  is  com- 
prised within  the  London  Docks ;  and  yet  it  works  satis- 
factorily?— Yes,  it  works  sati8fact<  rily.  All  the  ves^sels 
jKis.sing  up  the  Mersey  to  an  iiiiaginaiy  line  which  sepa- 
rates the  Upper  Mirpey  district  from  the  Dock  Board 
area  pay  those  harbour  dues,  and  they  go  towards  buoying 
and  dredging. 

1334.  Improvhig  the  whole  river  perfectly  indepen- 
dently of  the  docks? — Yes.  Then  with  regard  to  the 
vessels  that  go  into  the  docks  and  pay  the  large  dock  dues 
cf  ls.4d.per  ten  and  so  on,  from  oversea,  a  certain  propor- 
tion is  deducted  by  Parliament  from  the  general  revenues 
of  the  Trust,  and  put  over  to  the  credit  of  the  account 
I  myself  took  a  veri-  leading  part  in  the  introduction  of 
the  system  for  dredging  the  bar.  I  was  on  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  pointed  out  the  financial  means  of  getting 
the  thing  done.  At  that  time  there  was  an  amount  of 
£60,000  to  the  credit  of  the  Conservancy  account  out  of 
all  these  different  sources  of  revenue.  The  Dock  Board 
had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  searing  to  work  with  an 
experimental  scheme  h>i  the  dredging  wiith  £60,000  to 
fall  back  upon.  In  the  case  of  any  port  authority  that 
ha.3  command  of  revenue  to  do  what  is  necessary  there  is 
no  fear  about  starting  to  do  it  when  their  own  knowledge 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  it  and  their  professional  advisers 
also  recommend  the  scheme  to  be  carried  out. 

1335.  Then  I  gather  that,  whatever  improvements  may 
be  made  in  the  docks,  you  think  tliat  tiie  first  improve- 
ment, and  that  of  the  greatest  importance,  is  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  Thames  to  the  depth  recommended  by  the 
Committee  of  1894^-30ft.  ?— That  is  the  very  first 
necessity. 
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1336.  (Sir  Robert  Giffen,)  I  do  not  vri^\  to  go  into  the 
question  of  the  details  of  your  return,  which  are 
matters  of  information  which  you  have  been  goo<l  enough 
to  supply  us  with,  but  I  should  like  j'ou  to  make  a  little 
more  clear  what  the  bearing  of  the  cwnparison  is,  as- 
suming all  the  details  to  be  true.  Are  you  quite  satisfied, 
a%  the  mode  of  comparison,  that  you  should  lump  together 
ail  these  different  ways  of  doing  things  which  may  be 
important  at  one  {K>rt  and  not  at  another.  For  instance, 
supposing  the  ileliveiy  overside  in  London,  where  there 
is  no  charge,  should  apply  to  three-fourths  <rf  the  goods, 
have  you  allowed  for  that  in  making  your  comparison 
when  you  say  that  I^ondon  is  the  most  expensive  port  ? — 
As  far  86  the  charge  is  concerned.  But  let  me  go  a  little 
further.  I  see  what  your  point  is.  Allowing  the  goods 
to  >be  taken  away  free  overside,  and  to  pay  no  inland 
dues,  or  no  dock  wharfage  chai)ge,  as  they  pay  in  Liver- 
pool, when  they  are  put  into  a  barge  and  teiken  away, 
the  charge  at  the  warehouses  is,  by  agreement  with  tlie 
dock  oom]mnies,  from  4  to  10  per  cent,  less  than  the 
dock  companies  chai^ge. 

1537.  That  relates  to  a  warehouse  charge? — Yes,  that 
rehites  to  a  warehouse  charge. 

1338.  The  goo<ls  may  be  taken  away  and  pay  nothing  ? 
— I  have  said  that  for  that  special  branch  of  the  trade 
of  London,  as  regards  manufacturers  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  who  buy  to  arrive,  and  who  take  the  goods  away 
from  the  ships  to  their  own  warehouses,  London  is 
practically  a  free  poi-t. 

1339.  Does  not  that  apply  to  three-fourths  of  tlie 
trade.  That  is  the  point  1  am  putting? — ^I  cannot  tell 
you  what  proportion  jjoes  to  private  warehouses. 

1340.  But  is  not  that  important ;  that  three-fourths  of 
the  goode  are  dealt  with  under  A,  and  not  under  B,  C, 
and  D  ? — ^As  far  as  the  docks  are  concerned  it  may  be  su, 
but  not  as  far  as  the  merchant  is  concerned. 

1341.  These  are  all  the  official  charges.  You  are  deal- 
ing here  -with  the  official  charges? — Yes,  I  am  dealing 
here  with  <the  official  chaises,  an<l  you  ask  me  with 
reference  to  the  volume  of  the  trade  that  comes  under 
these  charges. 

1342.  Undoubtedly? — ^What  I  say  is  of  the  goods  that 
go  arway  free  overside,  which  in  my  opinion  ought  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  iwrt,  but  that  is  beside 
the  question. 

1343.  You  tiiink  they  ought  not  to  be  free? — I  think 
centainly  not.  They  have  services  rendered  ;  they  have 
water  supplied  for  them ;  they  get  all  the  conveniences 
of  a  dock  ;  and  if  the  dock  companies  could  have  foreseen 
the  present  state  of  tilings  when  they  accepted  tJie  con- 
ditions imposed  upon  them  by  Parliament  over  a  hundred 
years  a^o  they  would  not  have  laid  out  their  money  in 
burllding  docks  for  London.  When  I  tell  you  of  goods 
that  go  away  without  conitiubuting  any  tiling  towards  the 
support  of  the  d«K^k  companies,  a  portion  of  them  go 
to  private  warehouses  and  a  portion  of  them  go  ito  what 
nmy  be  technically  called  *  public "  warehouses,  where 
they  are  waiehoused  for  the  merchant.  When  the  mer- 
chant gets  his  goods  out  of  those  public  warehouses,  where 
he  pays  rents  and  charges,  he  only  pays  about  5  per  cent, 
leas  than  he  would  if  he  left  the  goods  in  the  docks. 

1344.  As  compared  with  another  port,  Liverpool, 
whi"di  delivers  very  much  into  carts  from  the  quay,  and 
where  a  charge  is  made  bv  the  dock  company  for  the 
delivery  into  the  cart,  if  those  goods  have  to  go  to  a 
warehovise  afterwards,  there  is  cartage  to  pay,  and  ware- 
house charges  to  pay,  whereas  in  London  the  goods  are 
delivered  to  the  lighter  for  nothing.  8o  that  there  is 
a  difference  to  the  a<lvantage  of  Jjondon,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge  from  your  figures  ? — ^Let  me  say  that  the  whole 
of  tne  inward  dues,  and  the  charges  in  Liverpool  which 
are  called  "  master  porterage,"  -which  are  the  two  initial 
charges  upon  goods  coming  into  port,  are  all  swamped  by 
the  warehouse  charges  here.  They  disappear,  and  the 
owners  of  the  w^arehauses  and  the  baiges  get  the  al- 
vantage. 

1345.  But  still  the  warehouse  charge  as  far  as  the  Dock 
Companies  are  concerned  is  a  charge  that  simply  applies 
to  one-fourth  of  the  goods? — ^Yes. 

1346.  And  you  are  dealing  here  with  official  charges? 
— ^The  warehouse  charges  of  the  Dock  Company  are  a 
consolidated  rate.  Many  years  ago.  when  I  came  back 
from  organising  the  workins^  of  a  dock  in  Bombay,  I  went 
over  the  docks  here,  and  asked  how  they  arrived  at  that 
consolidated  rat^ :  did  they  begin  with  the  rate  for  in- 
ward dues,  wharfage,  and  removing  goods  from  the  ware- 
house, and  then  manipulating  them  in  the  warehouse? 

4238. 


Dill  they  break  them  up?    They  said  no,  they  only  made  Mr.  H,  Coke 

one  consolidated  charge,  out  of  which  they  supposed  they         

would  get  sufficient  to  pay  their  expenses  and  their  profit,  io  Nov.  1900. 

B'lt  we  are  perfe9tly  justified  in  supposing  that  in  allow-        

ing  that  consolidated  rate  the  Dock  Companies  must  have 
considered  that  the  first  expense  that  they  had  was  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  capital  involved  in  giving  that 
accouimodation  to   the  goods. 


1347.  I  am  afraid  you  ore  getting  further 
my  point,  which  is  a  mere  question  of  fact : 
regards  this  portion  of  the  trade— that  is  to 
fourths  of  it — London  is  not  cheaper  than 
o^her  port  you  have  mentioned  ;  that  is,  as 
official  charge  is  concerned? — My  answer  is 
t-ver  portion  of  that  three-fourths    goes    to 
warehouse 


away  from 
whetlier  as 

say  three- 
almost  any 

far  as  the 
that  what- 

a    private 


1348.  That  is  not  an  official  charge  ? — ^It  is  a  question  of 
what  is  the  result  to  the  merchant  in  the  end. 

1349.  That  brings  me  to  the  other  question,  whether 
the  reputation  of  London  as  being  the  dearest  port — 
admitting  that  that  is  the  reputation  of  London— does 
not  arise  in  part,  not  from  the  official  charges,  but  from 
the  other  expenses  connected  with  the  handHng  of  goods, 
which  are  not  official,  and  for  which  the  Dock  Com- 
panies and  the  other  public  bodies  having  to  do  with  the 
river  are  not  in  any  way  responsible  ? — ^I  think  consider- 
ing that  these  charges  in  the  public  warehouses  are  based 
upon  the  consolidated  charge  of  the  Dock  Companies, 
there  is  some  connection  between  the  dock  charge  which 
necessarily  involves  wharfage,  and  the  charges  made  by 
the  warehouses. 

1350.  But  still  they  are  not  official  charges,  and  they 
belong  to  the  free  movement  of  the  market,  with 
which  we  have  very  little  concern  in  this  place.  We  are 
dealing  with  official  charges? — ^There  is  a  worTfmg .  ar- 
rangement between  the  wharfingers  and  the  docks.  Tliat 
ib  how  it  comes  out. 

1351.  I  cannot  bring  vou  to  see  that  we  are  dealing 
here  with  official  charges  oy  the  Dock  Companies  ? — What 
I  have  dealt  with  are  official  charges  by  the  Dock  Com- 
panies, and  nothing  else. 

1352.  You  say  that  these  figures  of  yours  prove  that 
London  is  the  dearest  port  of  all  t^ose  that  you  have 
mentioned ;  and  I  am  pointing  out  to  you  that  as  far  as 
regards  t^ree-fourths  of  the  trade  London  is  the  cheapest 
port  as  far  as  these  figures  carry  us  ? — ^I  can  only  repeat  that 
as  far  as  those  goods  go  into  private  warehouses  it  is  a 
cheap  port,  but  as  far  as  they  go  into  public  warehouses, 
the  charges  for  which  are  based  upon  the  charges  of  the 
Dock  Companies,  it  is  a  dear  port  for  the  mercnant  who 
has  to  bring  the  stuff  to  this  country,  and  to  sell  it  and 
deliver  it.  I  have  indicated  all  the  free  goods  in  the  table 
here. 

1353.  No  doubt,  but  the  inference  I  am  now  suggesting 
from  the  tables  is  quite  different  from  the  inference  you 
have  put  before  us,  and  I  wish  to  know  quit«  clearly 
whether  you  have  allowed  for  the  different  proportions  of 
the  trade  ? — I  have  not  taken  out  the  proportions,  in  the 
first  place  because  I  had  no  means  of  Knowing  for  a  cer- 
ta*'nty  what  was  the  proportion. 

1354.  Then  how  could  you  im<ake  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  porta  at  all  unless  you  know  the  proportions. 
You  ought  to  take  the  aggregjate  of  each  trade  and  then 
strike  an  average  ? — ^You  certainly  can  make  a  comparison 
of  actual  charges  for  work  done. 

1355.  For  instance,  what  is  the  good  of  giving  us  a 
comparison  of  London  and  Liverpool  as  far  as  regards 
delivery  from  the  import  quay  to  the  cart,  when  you 
have  a  dock  like  Tilbury  Dock,  where  the  goods  would 
never  be  delivered  into  a  cart  to  go  to  their  destination  ? 
— WiD  you  let  me  say  that  I  wos'd^linflr  with  nine 
different  ports  that  did  their  business  in  different  ways, 
and  whether  they  did  it  or  did  not,  it  stood  in  the  first 
column. 

1356.  But  still,  when  we  come  to  apply  our  minds 
to  the  tables,  we  must  take  into  account  some  of  the 
considerations  which  I  am  now  putting  before  you,  and 
as  far  as  I  con  judge  the  importance  of  the  thing  for 
LcTidon  is  the  Class  A.  This  is  the  most  important 
class  .which  we  have  to  consider.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  others  are  to  be  disregarded  altogether,  but  this 
is  the  important  class.  Then  I  a,^k  you  how  you  justifv 
your  inference  that  London  is  the  dearest  port?---I 
justify  the  inference  that  it  is  tHe  dearest  port  by  the 
charges  made  for  the  special  work  done.  If  the  work 
is  not  done,  and  there  is  no  charge  upon  it,  it  does 
not  come  into  the  oompariaon. 
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Mr,  M.  €blie,       1357.  But  there  is  as  much  work  done  in  delivering 

the  goods  into  the  lighter  by  somebody  as  there  is  in 

16  Nov.  1900.  delivering  them  over  /the  quay?— Yes;   the  dock  com- 
paiiies  do  not  do  that. 

1358.  I  am  merely  wishing  to  get  to  an  understanding 
of  what  the  figures  mean? — ^That  is  not  a  question  that 
would  arise,  a«nd  it  is  such  a  complex  question  thait  iit 
would  have  been  most  difficul<t  to  find  out  what  would 
have  been  the  amount  multiplied  by  the  volume  of  the 
trade.     That  is  what  you  mean,  I  suppose. 

3359.  We  as  a  Commission  must  do  something  of 
that  kind,  however  roughly,  to  get  at  the  actual  truliL 
*of  the  matter,  because  the  charge  is  that  London  is 
the  dearest  port  as  far  as  the  official  charges  are  con- 
cerned?— ^I  have  put  down  here  in  tEe  very  first  column 
all  that  London  does  free,  and  below  that  I  have  put 
down  eveiythioig  for  whicth  a  chairge  is  miade,  and  added 
up  the  column  including  the  free. 

1360.  But  the  things  they  charge  for  are  not  the 
important  things  compared  with  the  things  that  th^ 
do  not  cfharge  for.  At  least,  I  wish  to  know  what 
alJowances  you  have  made  for  the  differences  of  relative 
importance  that  there  may  be? — ^I  have  made  the  com- 
parison by  <the  way  in  which  the  goods  are  handled. 
For  instance,  for  goods  deliyered  over  side  from  ship  to 
craift  I  have  shown  on  all  that  class  of  <btade  wthat  is 
the  comparison  between  ihe  charge  for  that  class  of 
trade  done  at  different  ports. 

1361.  And  that  shows  that  London  is  the  cheapest? 
-^No. 

1362.  It  is  always  free  in  London?— -I  beg  your  par- 
don.    I  have  got  the  table  for  wheat.    If  you  look  at 

See  8733.      the  first  one  you  will  siee  that  for  wheat  theDe  is  a 
charge  of  Is.  9d. 

1363.  Is  that  an  official  charge? — That  is  the  charge 
that  people  hajve  to  pay  before  they  can  get  it. 

1364.  Is  that  an  official  charge?  Is  that  a  dhtarge 
which  the  dock  company  are  entitled  to  make  and  do 
make  ?— It  is  not  a  charge  made  by  the  dock  company. 


1365.  Then  it  is  not  an  official  charge  ? — ^It  is  a  charge 
that  the  trade  of  London  has  to  bear. 

1366.  But  the  question  here  is,  what  are  the  official 
charges  ?  Will  you  excuse  me  for  bringing  you  back  to 
the  point?— "Will  you  excuse  me  for  pointing  out  that 
theie  is  a  note  there,  and  there  as  an  explanation  with 
reference  to  that  first  charge  on  wheat  which  does  not 
apply  to  anything  else,  if  you  go  to  all  the  other 
articles  you  will  find  they  are  all  put  down  as  free, 
both  in  London  and  Hull,  but  not  for  the  other  places. 
All  the  other  tables  with  ^e  exception  of  that  one  refer 
to  goods  that  go  free. 

1367.  Still  you  will  not  say  that  this  is  an  official 
charge?— The  London  companies  have  nothing  to  do 
with  laying  that  charge.     The  ships  get  that  money. 

1368.  Then  it  is  not  an  official  charge? — I  will  with- 
draw it  as  an  official  charge. 

1369.  (Chairman.)  Would  not  the  best  comparison  be 
the  actual  charges  which,  before  the  goods  come,  into 
the  hands  of  th<e  merchants,  each  class  of  goods  pays 
at  the  different  ports?  That  can  only  be  got  at  oy 
a  comparison  of  the  actual  accounts  sent  in,  so  much  at 
one  and  so  much  at  another  port  ? — That  is  what  I  have 
done  here. 

1370.  They  may  not  be  all  official  charges  ?— That  is 
the  only  case. 

1371.  But  is  not  that  the  right  comparison — ^to  take 
each  different  trade,  and  to  take  what  is  actually  paid 
by  the  merchant,  whether  it  is  an  official  charge  or  not  7 
— ^That  is  what  I  have  done. 

1372.  If  you  call  them  official  charges,  we  will  take 
them  as  official  charges.  If  you  take  them  as  genuine 
charges  which  everyone  has  to  pay  before  he  can  get 
his  goods  into  the  hands  of  llie  consignee,  that  is 
another  thing  ? — ^Take  the  case  of  one  article— East  India 
cotton 

1373.  (Sir  Robert  GifFen,)  Excuse  me  interrupting 
jon  BO  early,  but  cotton  is  not  a  very  important  article 


for  the  tradft  of  London,  while  it  is  an  allrimpostant 
article  for  Liverpool  ?— It  tells  you  here  how  mnch  it 
BS.  It  16  only  a  few  thousand  tone  ;  it  is  nothing  at  aU. 
But  take  anything  else. 

1374.  T^e  hides.  "(A)  Delivered  oversida  from 
ship  to  craft,  London  free,  Liverpool  10s.  per  100 
hides.  (B)  Dedaiveoed  from  import  quay  to  cait, 
London  13b.  per  ton,  lifvorpool  14e.  4d.  (C)  Deliveied 
from  dock  warehouse,  including  ;four  weeks'  rent, 
London  £1  Is.  7d.,  Liverpool  £1  2s.  4d."  Do  yoii  say 
London  is  dearer  than  Liverpool  ?— 41  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  examined  this.  This  is,  no  dioubi, 
excellent  cross-examination.  I  have  said  in  the  tables 
that,  with  a  few  exceptions 

1375.  But  you  have  very  few  articles  altogether? 
— ^I  have  put  down  in  my  report^  "  With  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions," such-and-such  a  thing  will  be  foundi,  and 
you  have  pitched  upon  one  of  those  exceptions. 

1376.  Then  I  should  like  to  put  this  question  to 
you  :  Whether  you  have  not  very  few  articles  altogether, 
not  sufficient  to  justify  general  inferences  such  as  you 
have  given  unless  they  are  illustrated  by  more  than 
the  few  exceptions  you  have  given  in  each  case?— 
I  have  taken  22  articles,  and  that  is  only  one.  That 
is  exactly  what  a  cross-examining  counsel  wooid  say. 
He  would  take  one,  and  try  to  upset  tha  truth  of  all 
the  others  by  this  one;  whereas  I  have  stated  dis- 
tinctly that  "  with  few  exceptions  "  that  will  be  foiind 
to  be  the  case. 

1377.  Take  tobacco? — I  have  said  that  tobacco  in 
bonded  warehouses 

1378.  Allow  me  to  say  that  the  list  of  22  articles 
is  really  a  ^loit  Hat,  and  one  or  two  exceptions  in  such 
a  list,  when  we  do  not  know  how  the  articles  have  been 
selected,  may  become  very  important.  I  am  speaking 
here  from  a  general  statistical  podnt  of  view. 

1379.  (Bear-Admiral  Hext)  In  describing  the  Port 
Trust  of  Bombay  you  said  that  the  Government,  pre- 
viously to  the  formation  of  the  Trust,  had  invested 
two  millions,  which  did  not  pay? — ^It  did  not  pay 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Trust. 

1380.  What  was  that  invested  in? — ^In  the  purchase 
of  the  Elphinstone  property. 

138L  But  that  had  never  been  developed  in  those 
days,  and  consequently  did  not  pay.  I  am  asking  you 
this  question  with  reference  to  the  point  which  you 
have  brought  forward  about  the  two  millions  as  a  jus- 
tification for  forming  the  Trust.  That  two  millions 
really  I  do  not  think  can  be  considered,  because  tide 
Government  had  to  pay  that  money  for  the  Elphin- 
stone estate,  which  had  not  been  developed.  They 
ihen  handed  it  over  to  the  Port  Trust  at  that  figure. 
In  any  case  that  property  would  have  been  developed, 
and  houses  would  have  been  built  upon  it,  whether  the 
Port  Trust  had  taken  it  or  not.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
think  your  plea  as  to  the  two  millions  goes  very  far 
to  prove  the  success  of  the  Bombay  Port  Trust.  Do 
^ou  follow  what  I  mean? — Yes,  I  mink  so.  It  points 
exactly  to  the  demonstration  that  I  intended  to  make 
— that  as  soon  as  that  property  came  into  the  hands 
of  a  body  that  was  able  to  finance  it  and  develop  it, 
it  began  to  pay.  The  Government  were  in  exactly  the 
same  position.  What  you  call  the  original  Port  Trust 
— I  think  you  were  on  the  subsequent  Trust— — 

1382.  I  had  fifteen  years  of  it?— The  original  Trust 
which  handed  over  the  two  millions  of  property  was 
exactly  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  their  pro- 
perty as  all  the  others,  the  Mazagon,  the  Colaba,  and 
the  Sassoon  Company  were  with  reference  to  the 
receipt  of  revenue  from  their  places,  and  the  Govern- 
ment were  going  into  a  fierce  competition  with  the 
other  people,  and  the  other  people's  property  could  not 
pay,  and  the  Government  property  did  not  pay. 

1383.  My  point  is  that  in  anybody's  hands  that 
property  must  have  paid  ? — Yes,  if  they  had  the  money 
to  develop  it. 


(Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  November  20th,  at  Twelve  o'clock.) 
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Sir  Fredejuck  Dixon  Dixon-Hartland,  Bart,  M.P.,    called  and  examined. 


1384.  (fikairman.)  You  are  chairman  of  the  Conserva- 
tors  of  the  River  Thames  9— Yea.  I  was  first  appointed 
on  the  27th  October,  1893,  as  a  repreeentative  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  on  the  Thames  Conservanov  Board 
under  the  London  County  Council  (Qeneral  Powers) 
Act,  1883.  On  the  recanstitution  of  the  Oonaervanoy  by 
the  13iasnes  ConserFancy  Act,  1894,  I  was  appointed 
membor  of  the  Board  to  represent  the  Middlesex  County 
Ootmcil,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  reconstituted 
Board,  on  the  7th  January,  1896,  I  was  unanimously 
elected  chairman,  and  since  "tiittt  time  I  have  been  annually 
re-elected  to  that  position.  I  have  read  4ftie  printed  minutes 
of  Evidence  given  before  the  Commission  by  the  Secretary, 
the  Engineer,  and  ti]«  Solicitor  of  the  Board.  I  observe 
•See  76  that  the  Commissioners  expressed  a  desire  to  be  further 
and  155.  informed  as  to  what  had  been  done  by  the  Conservators 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Brsport 
of  (the  Thames  Traffic  Committee,  1879.  This  information 
has  been  obtained  bv  me  from  the  minutes  and  records  of 
the  Boiurd,  from  whidi  it  appears  that  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee  in  1878  the  Board 
of  Trade  asked  the  Conservators  to  appoint  a  member  to 
serve  upon  it,  and  Admiral  Sir  F.  W.  £.  Nicolson,  Bart, 
the  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Bosrd,  was  nominated. 
When  (the  Report  of  the  Ooommittee  was  issued  the  Con- 
servators were  requested  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  assist 
Her  Mftiesty's'Govemment  with  their  advice  with  respect 
to  any  legiislation  whifeh  might  be  proposed  on  connection 
with  the  Report  of  the  Committee.  The  Conservators 
thereupon  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade  a  statement 
of  the  various  points  upon  whidi  legislation  was  in  their 
opinion  desirable.  The  Conservators  proceeded  at  once 
to  revise  their  Navigation  Bye-laws  then  in  force  in  con- 
formity with  the  recommendaitiions  of  the  Committee  so 
far  as  their  powers  admitted.  Such  revision  was,  how- 
ever, limited  almost  exclusively  to  the  rules  relating  to 
ships,  as  the  rules  respecting  bargee  and  other  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee,  which  included  compulsory 
towaffe,  could  not  l>e  effeotually  dealt  with  without  fur- 
ther Parliamentary  powers,  and  the  Conservators  so  in- 
formed the  Board  of  Trade  by  letter  on  the  IQth  Novem- 
ber, 1879.  l%e  Board  of  Trade  replied  that  whenever 
the  state  of  public  business  and  other  circumstances  per- 
mitted, they  would  (take  into  careful  consideration  the 
various  points  above  referred  to,  as  well  as  any  others 
which  might  require  legislation,  and  would  propose  to 
Parliament  such  amendments  of  the  law  as  appeared  to 
them  to  be  necessary.  The  Board  of  Trade  added  that 
the  concurrence  of  the  Conservators  on  the  Suggestions  of 
the  Thames  Traffic  Committee  added  much  weight  to 
these  suggestions,  and  when  the  time  came  for  legislating 
on  the  subject  Her  Majesty's  Govemement  would  no 
doubt  give  due  consideraition  to  this  feet,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  Oovemment  were  in  no  way  committed 
to  such  suggestions  and  were  porfeiTtly  free  to  dciJ  with 


the  same  in  such  manner  as  justice  and  the  circumstances     5^^  p^  2). 
of  the  case  might  appear  to  them  to  ruquire.    The  Board       Dixon- 
of  Trade  stated  that  they  "  observe  with  satisfaction  that    HarUand^ 
the  Conservators  are  publishing  a  diafi  of  amended  By^   Bart.,  M.P. 

laws  which  they  doubt  not  will  contain  all  the  provisions         

which  their  powers  enable  them  to  make."    Early  in  20  Nov.  1900. 

1880,  these  Bye-laws  were  submitted  to  the  Board  of       ""^ — 
Trade  for   the  approval  of  Her    Majesty  in  Council, 

and  were  approved  on  the  18tli  March,  1880 
coming  into  force  on  the  1st  June,  1860.  In 
October,  1880,  the  Conservators  again  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  a  statement  of  the  points  on  which 
they  considered  legislation  desirable  in  the  ensuing 
session  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
recommendations  of  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee.  To 
this  the  Board  of  Trade  replied  asking  if  the  Con- 
vators  would  pay  the  cost  of  introducing  the  Bill 
into  Parliament,  and  this  the  Conservators  agreed 
to  do.  The  Bill  was  thereupon  drafted,  and  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  the  Conservators  agreed'  on  the  desira- 
bility of  introducing  it  as  a  private  measure,  the 
Conservators  stipulating,  however,  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  shouM  have  sole  charge  of  it,  and 
that  the  names  of  the  President  and  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  should  be  put  upon  it  The 
Bill  was  introduced,  and  embodied  the  whole 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Thames  Traffic 
Committee,  which  had  not  already  been  dealt  with 
by  the  revised  bye-laws.  On  the  29th  March,  li98IL, 
following  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at 
which  I  was  present,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  withdrew  the  Bill  and  introduced  it  as  a  Public 
Bill  on  the  4th  May,  1881.  It  was  not  considered  right 
that  it  should  bo  a  private  Bill.  This  Bill  was  with- 
drawn on  the  4th  July,  1881,  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  expense  incurred  by  the  Con- 
servators in  promoting  these  Bills  amounted  to  over 
£1,100.  In  November,  1881,  the  Board  of  Trade  in- 
formed the  Conservators  that  the  President  had  ffiven 
directions  that  notices  should  be  given  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Bill  or  Bills  for  carrying  out  the  object 
sought  to  be  attained   by   the   Thames  Baver  BM  of 

1881,  which,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  public 
business,  had  to  be  postponed.  The  question  of  the 
expenses  of  promoting  these  Bills  was  raised  by  the 
Conservators,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  took  up  tiie 
question  with  the  Treasury  by  a  letter  dated  16th 
November,  1881.  The  Board  of  Trade  therein  stated 
they  proposed  tiiat  in  the  Session  of  1882  tiie  questions 
should  be  dealt  with  by  two  public  Bills,  and  suggested 
that  the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  Watermen's 
Company  and  compulsory  pilotage  diould  be  con- 
sidered a  Government  measure,  and  paid  for  by  the 
Government,  and  that  the  Bill  for  regulating  the 
navigation  should  be  paid  for  by  the  Conservators. 
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Utr  F.  D.     After  much  correspondence  the  Treasury  agreed  to  the 

Dixon-        expense    of    the    first-named    Bill    being    borne    by 

Hartlandy     the  Government    In  November,  1882,  the  Conservators 

Bart.,  M.p.    issued  notices  for  their  proposed  Thames  Navigation 

g^'      ^f^^  Bill,   which  ultimately  became  law  (Thames  Act,  1883), 

S»  JNov.  l»UU.  ^^^  ^jjjgjj  ^^1^  ^.|y^  ^jjg  folltnring  poirate  raised  by  the 

Thames  Traffic  Committee,  viz.  :  (1^  Increase  of  penal- 
ties for  breaches  of  rules  as  to  navigation  of  Thames ; 
(2)  Metropolitan  Police  to  assist  in  detection  of  breaches 
of  Conservators'  Acts  and  Bye-laws.  A  lebter  was  re- 
ceived from  (the  Board  of  Trade  stating  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  had  given  directions  for  notices  to  be 
J  prepared  for  the  introduction  in  the  ^Session  of  1883  of  a 
V\\\  <to  abolish  compulsory  pilotage  and  to  discontinue 
certain  privileges  of  tlie  Watermen's  Company ;  that  the 
Bill  would  be  similar  to  the  one  which,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  other  public  business,  could  not  be  proceeded 
with.  Such  a  Bill  has  not  up  to  the  present  time  been 
introduced  by  the  Board  of  Trade  or  other  Government 
department.  Before  leaving  this  subject  I  should  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Thames  Conservancy 
Bye-laws  of  1898  cover  the  whole  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee  under  the  head 
of  "Rule  of  the  Road,"  and,  moreover,  adopt  all  the 
revised  Regulations  for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea  of 
1307  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  river  and  harbour. 
With  regard  to  li-^hts  on  'barges  the  reccmmendation  of 
the  Committee  has  been  accepted  by  the  Conservators, 
and  Bye-law  31  of  our  Bye-laws  of  1898  prescribes  that 
all  lighters  below  London  Bridge  when  vndcr  way  and 
not  in  tow  between  sunset  and  sunrise  are  required  to 
have  a  white  light  always  ready,  and  to  exhibit  the  same 
on  the  approach  of  any  vessel.  With  regard  to  the  Com. 
mittee's  re<x>mmendation  as  to  the  navigation  of  barges 
by  cirmpetent  men,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  Bye- 
law  27  of  the  Thamas  Bye-laiwis,  1898,  provides  that 
lighters  above  50  tons  buixien  G^hall  have  two,  and  above 
150  tons  burden  three  persons  to  navigate  them.  I 
should  like  also  to  point  out  that  the  penalty  under  the 
present  Bye-laws  of  the  Conservators  has  been  increased 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  £10,  and  not  infrequenth 
the  full  penalty  has  been  inflicted,  especially  in  case6 
where  there  has  been  a  previous  (breach  of  the'  particular 
Bye-law.  It  was  brought  up  tliat  the  old  nenally  of 
£5  was  not  sufficient,  and  that  if  we  could  get  a  £10 
penalty  we  should  be  more  likely  to  get  the  low 
obeyed,  and,  in  consequence,  it  was  increased 
to  £10.  That  is  the  end  of  my  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee  of  1879. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  Lower  Thames  Navigation 
Commission,  I  have  read  the  report  of  the  Lower 
Thames  Navigation  Commission  of  the  25th  March, 
1896,  which  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  under  the  provisions  of  Section  189  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Act,  1894,  the  last  paragraph  of 
which  provides :  "  If  any  dredging  or  other  operations 
shall  be  recommended  in  the  report  of  the  said  Com- 
mission,  the  Conservators  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be 
reasonably  practicable  after  a  copy  of  such  report  shall 
have  been  received  by  them  as  aforesaid,  either  pro- 
ceed to  carry  out  such  dredging  or  other  operations, 
or  apply  to  Parliament  for  all  such  powers  as  shall 
be  desirable  to  enable  them  to  give  effect  to  the  re- 
commendations of  the  said  Commission."  I  should 
also  like  to  point  out  that  the  sole  reference  to  that 
Commission  was:  "Whether  any  and  what  dredgin\r 
or  other  operations  are  practicable  and  expedient  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Thames 
and  the  estuary  thereof,  between  Thorney  Creek,  in 
the  County  of  Essex,  and  the  Nore  Lightship.*'  That  is 
in  paragraphs  49  and  38.  And  further :  "  As  to  the 
probable  cost  cf  such  dredging  and  other  operations, 
if  any,  which  the  said  Commission  may  deem  practic- 
able and  expedient,  and  as  to  the  means  by  which 
the  funds  neces>;ary  to  meet  such  cost  should  be  pro- 
vided." The  Commissioners  in  their  Report  did  not 
recommend  that  works  in  the  river  between  Thorney 
Creek  and  the  Nore  Lightship  within  the  limits  of 
thoir  reference  should  be  carried  out  by  the  Conserva- 
tors, and  I  should  like  to  refer  particularly  to  para- 
graph 49  of  the  Report,  in  which  the  Commissioners 
state  as  follows — this  is  a  very  important  paragraph : 
"Having  come  with  some  regret  to  the  conclusion  that 
works  in  the  river  between  Thorney  Creek  and  the 
Kore  rannot  at  present  be  recommended,  we  have 
found  it  unnecessary  to  proceed  with  the  second  branch 
of  our  inquiry,  namely,  the  source  from  which  funds 
shall  be  provided  for  works  of  improvement  within 
that  area.  We  fully  recognise,  however,  that  the 
deepening;  of  the  Thames  is  a  matter  of  great    im- 


portance, and  that  the  mode  in  which  the  necessary 
funds  should  be  provided  demands  very  x;areful  con- 
sideration. It  seems  to  us  that  the  financial  powers 
of  the  Conservators,  whenever  the  fitting  time  arrives 
for  undertaking  the  works,  should  be  dealt  with  as  a 
whole,  for  though  we  think  it  is  expedient  to  provide  a 
deep  water  channel  to  Gravesend  (or  even  possibly  to 
the  Albert  Docks)  it  is  of  equal,  and  perhaps  greater, 
importance  that  no  financial  burden  should  be  so  placed 
as  to  damage  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Port  of 
London  in  the  present  severe  competition  with  other 
port's  in  this  and  foreign  countries.'  I  should  like  to 
refer  also  to  paragraph  38  in  which  the  Commissioners 
stated  for  the  reasons  given  therein  that  they  could  not 
"recommend  the  immediate  expenditure  of  money  be- 
tween the  Nore  and  Thomev  Creek."  That  is  a  part 
their  reference  referred  to.  having  regard  to  the  terms 
of  the  Report  of  the  Commission  the  Conservators  did 
not  consider  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment for  any  further  powers,  and  I  should  submit  to  the 
Commissioners  that  looking  to  the  inconclusive  nature 
of  the  Report  it  could  not  be  held  to  be  mandatory  (as 
it  has  been  termed)  upon  the  Conservators  to  go  to  Par- 
liament. The  Conservators  therefore  decided  to  adopt  See  1903- 
a  scheme  of  improvement — ^they  always  had  a  particular  31. 
line  of  policy,  and  that  policy  they  have  continued  and 
are  continuing  to  the  present  day — ^which  although  in- 
volving a  large  expenditure  could  by  careful  management 
be  carried  out  with  the  financial  resources  at  their  dis- 
posal.    This  scheme  provides  channels :  — 

From  the  Nore  to  Gravesend    1000  ft.  wide,  26  ft.  deep. 
„     Gravesend  to  Crayford- 

ness         -        -        -    1000       „        24        „ 
„      Crayfordness  to  Royal 

Albert  Dock    -        -      500       „        22        „ 
„     Royal  Albert  Dock  to 

ilillwall  Dock  -      300        „         18        „ 

It  10  completed  at  the  present  moment  as  far  as  Graves- 
end, the  remainder  being  in  progress.  Then  I  should 
like  tp  point  out  that  the  cost  to  the  Conservators  of  the 
Act  of  1894  was  as  near  as  could  be  £12,000,  and  there- 
fore in  any  Act  we  brought  up  we  should  have  had  to 
look  forward  to  much  the  same  expense,  and  as  it  would 
involve  a  large  quantity  of  taxation  to  be  put  somewhere 
we  knew  we  should  be  thoroughly  opposed  by  anybody 
we  proposed  to  tax,  and  we  might  have  the  Bill  thrown 
out,  and  probably  the  whole  of  the  money  which 
had  much  better  be  spent  in  dredging  would  be 
thrown  away.  The  Conservators  have  recently,  as  de- 
sired by  the  Commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of  stating  See  103. 
the  policv  of  the  Board,  considered  the  subject  matter 
of  the  reference  to  the  Commission,  and  Have  arrived  at 
the  following  conclusions :  In  view  of  tlie  tendency  to 
increase  the  size  and  draught  of  ocean  going  steamers, 
the  Conservators,  though  not  admitting  that  the  Report 
of  the  Lower  Thames  Navigation  Commission  contains 
a  specific  recommendation  that  a  navigable  channel  of 
30ft.  below  low  water  of  spring  tides  should  be  pro- 
vided up  to  Gravesend,  are  prepared  to  deepen  the 
river  where  necessary  to  provide  such  a  channel,  if 
Parliament  considers  it  desirable,  and  will  provide  the 
means  for  raising  the  necessary  funds.  With  regard 
to  that  I  may  simply^  say  that  the  Conservators  do  not 
consider  that  the  River  Thames  is  a  river  that  is  up 
to  date  in  the  same  way  that  many  of  the  rivers  are — 
the  Tyne,  the  Mersey,  and  various  others  ;  and'  we 
do  consider  that  it  is  our  duty  and  it  is  our  wish  and 
our  intention  to  do  everything  we  can  to  make  the 
Port  of  London  in  a  satisfactory  state,  iT  we  can  only 
get  the  money  to  do  so.  The  distance  in  the  Thames 
from  the  mouth  up  to  London  is  very  much  larger 
than  the  distance  in  the  case  of  the  other  rivers  I  have 
referred  to.  We  do  "feel  that  it  will  be  an  enormous 
undertaking,  but  we  consider  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
do  it,  and  we  wish  to  do  it  if  we  can  only  find  the 
funds.  At  the  present  moment  we  have  spent  every 
penny  we  can  spend  in  promoting  the  navigation  and 
deepening  the  river.  Our  estimate  for  this  year  has 
just  been  brought  up  to  the  Conservators,  and  making 
allowance  for  everything  which  we  have  to  do, 
and  are  able  to  do,  it  only  leaves  us  a 
balance  of  £15  upon  the  year's  income,  there- 
fore sh'  wing  that  we  are  actually  doing  all  we 
can  and  \\\  that  is  in  our  power.  When  promoting 
the  Bill  of  1894  the  Conservators  made  proposals  to 
ParliameLt  for  the  reconstltution  of  their  Board,  and 
this  subject  was  considered  at  great  length  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  as  well  as  that  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  after  hearing  the  many  claims 
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for  representation,  settled  upon  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  the  Board.  In  practical  working  this  consti- 
tution has  been  found  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  and 
no  complaints  have  been  made  as  to  the  administration 
by  the  Conservators  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  them 
by  their  Act,  or  as  to  the  general  management  of  the 
river  as  a  whole.  I  may  say  that  the  upper  river  is 
managed  by  one  Committee  and  the  lower  river  is  man- 
aged by  another  Committee,  and  the  whole  time  that 
I  have  been  Chairman  there  has  never  been  a  solitary 
thing  which  the  Lower  River  Committee  recommended 
which  has  been  in  any  way  upset  or  interfered  with 
by  the  Upper  River  Committee,  and  vice  versa.  There- 
fore the  constitution  as  it  at  present  exists  is  eminently 
{satisfactory  for  the  working  of  the  river.  With  regard 
to  the  extension  of  uie  30ft.  channel  up  to 
the      entrance      of     the     Royal     All>ert     Dock,      as 

See  2059.  urged  before  the  Lower  Thames  Navigation  Commission 
by  the  London  Associaition  of  Shipowners  and  Brokers 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  until  tlie  depth  of  the 
wate^  over  the  sills  of  all  the  docks  is  very  much  increased 
there  woudd  be  no  practical  advantage  in  farming  such 
a  channed,  as  vessels  wouki  have  to  wadt  at  the  dock 
entrances  until  the  tide  had  risen  sufficiently  to  enable 
them  to  enter  the  docks.  I  have  here  a  table  which  I 
might  ask  the  Commissioners  to  call  upon  the  Engineer 

See  1693.  of  the  Board  to  explain  afterwards.  It  shows  exactly  the 
level  of  the  aiU  below  Trinity  Ihigh  water  mark,  then  the 
Admiralty  low  water  mark,  then  the  depth  of  the  sill  at 
Admiralty  low  water  imark  and  the  depth  of  the  water  in 
the  supposed  channel,  and  vt  ^ows  that  at  present  we 
allow  at  the  Tilbury  Docks  26ft.  Therefore,  if  we  could 
get  4ft.  (more  at  the  Tilbury  Docks,  even  as  at  present, 
we  should  have  quite  sufficient  to  float  the  largest 
vessels  that  exist.  Perharps  you  will  aiHow  the  engineer 
to  give  that  evidence  more  fully  altefFwards.  He  has 
also  got  ta  diagram  <to  illustrate  the  table  of  the  detention 

See  1683.  of  ships  which  he  handed  in  to  you  the  other  day,  which 
perhnps  you  might  iike  to  see.  It  would  be  most  un- 
desirable for  veflsetls  of  harf^  «ize  to  be  brought  up  in 
narrow  parts  <rf  the  river  where  they  woudd  cause  serious 
obstruction  to  the  navigation.     I  would  also  point  out 

See  1735    that  there  is  no  question  of  divided  authority  between 

-6.  the  Trinity  House  and  the  Conservators,  their  duties  }>eing 

entirely  separate  and  apart  Those  of  the  Trinity  House 
are  limited  to  the  buoying  for  marking  channels  and  the 
]ia;hting  of  the  river  and  the  control  of  the  pilots,  and 
thev  do  not  interfere  at  aU  with  what  we  have  to  do. 

1385.  I  win  ask  you  first  of  aH  with  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  your  Board.  Do  you  consider  that  the 
attendances  of  the  members  of  the  Board  are  thoroughly 
satisfactory? — Thoroughly  satisfactory.  I  have  never 
seen  a  Board  that  attended  so  well. 

1386.  I  should  like  to  know  how  many  ship  owners  are 
on  your  Board  ? — ^Three. 

1387.  What  amount  of  tonnage  would  they  represent  ? 
Do  any  of  them  own  large  sea-going  vessels  ?  What  we 
want  to  know  is  whether,  in  faot,  they  are  or  are  not  the 
lai^gfest  ship-ownere  in  London  ? — ^No,  I  should  think  not, 
because  the  P.  and  O.  and  the  Orient,  and  some  of  those 
other  linefi,    would    be  'larger  than  our  ship-owners,  I 

See       should  think ;  but  they  are  appointed  by  all  the  ship- 
5o67-8.    owners.     One  of  them  retires  every  year.     There  is  an 
election  in  which  I  am  returning  officer,  and  the  whole 
of  the  ship-owners  have  the  right  to  aippocnt  the  repre- 
sentatives. 

1388.  Have  you  never  had  any  representation  from 
shipowners  as  to  the  desirability  of  deepening  the  bed 
of  the  River  Thames  as  mentioned  generally  in  the  Re- 
port of  that  Commission  in  paragraph  35  which  I  have 
already  quoted  in  asking  questions  of  your  secretary : 
"  We  concur  then  with  the  view  of  the  shipowners  and 
otherH  that  much  public  advantage  would  be  gained  if  a 
navigable  depth  of  about  30ft.,  suitable  for  vessels  of  the 
largest  draught,  were  afforded  at  least  up  to  Graves- 
end."  That  is  an  opinion  which  modifies  the  view  which 
has  been  taken  by  your  Board  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  do  so? — But  we  have  not  taken  that  view  at  all. 

1389.  Then  why  has  nothing  been  done? — ^We  hare 
increased  the  depth  very  largely,  and  we  have  increased 
it  to  the  utmost  of  our  means.  We  have  got  no  further 
means  whatever,  and  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  evidence 
it  was  only  a  pious  wish  expressed  in  the  I'eport — it 
vras  not  an  order. 

1390.  Exactly  so.  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  ship- 
owners and  others  that  public  advantage  would  be  gained  ? 


— It  is  the  opinion  of  those  very  large  shipowners,  but     Sir  /.  2). 
we  have  been  able  to  point  out  to  them  that  it  is  per-       Diacon- 
fectly  useless  their  having  the  river  deepened  beyond     Hartlandj 
what  we  propose  to  do  until  the  sills  of  the  docks  are    Bart.,  m.p. 

altered,     because      big     vessels       coming     up     would         

lie      outside      the      dock      and      would      block     the  ^  ^^^'  ^^^' 

whole  of  the  river,  and  it  would  be  no  use  at  all  unless 

they  could  get  in.     At  the  present  moment  I  think  there 

are  eight  snips  only  that  cannot  come  up  at  all  tides. 

But  we  fully  recognise  that   as   the  port   increases  the 

tonnage  of  ships  will  increase,  and  we  ought  to  increase 

the  accommodation.     They  complained  that  they  could 

not  come  up  with  all  tides — ^that  they  had  to  lose  half  a 

tide  sometimes.     We  pointed  out  to  them  that  it  would 

be  perfectly  useless  their  being  able  to  come  up  unless 

they  could  get  into  the  docks.     In  fact  our  iiarbour 

master  could  not  allow  them  to  come  up  until  thev  could 

get  in,  because  they  would  block  the  river  and  upset 

the  whole  traffic. 

1391.  But  the  question  is  whether  you  as  a  bod^  who 
are  entrusted  with  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Thames  should  not  take  the  lead  in  the  matter.  That 
is  a  view  which  may  be  taken? — We  should  like  to  do 
it  if  we  had  the  money.  We  quite  admit  that  it  ought 
to  be  done,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  much  use  un- 
less you  make  a  recommendation  that  the  dock  sills  should 
be  so  lowered  that  the  ships  could  get  in. 

1392.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  to  disparage  in 
any  way  the  work  which  has  alreatly  been  done  by  your 
Board,  but  what  strikes  one  is  that  this  is  the  conclusion 
which  you  have  arrived  at  since  the  sitting  of  the  Com- 
mission ? — Oh,  no,  we  have  always  had  that  view. 

1393.  Please  allow  me  to  finish — if  that  resolution 
which  you  have  just  submitted  to  us  is  one  which  is  de- 
sirable now,  was  it  not  equally  desirable  a  few  years 
ago? — ^I  think  it  was,  but  we  have  no  money. 

1394.  Have  you  on  your  Minutes  any  resolution  similar 
to  this  or  of  a  similar  nature  which  would  carry  out  your 
views  ? — ^No,  the  only  resolution  we  have  is  this.  It  was 
thoroughly  discussed  after  the  Report  of  the  Wolfe- 
Barry  Commission — as  we  call  ili — ^was  produced.  We 
discussed  it;  we  thought,  as  I  have  stated  in  evidence 
that  there  was  no  mandatory  order,  but  still  it  was  our 
duty  to  do  all  we  could,  and  we  fully  looked  forward 
that  some  day  we  should  do  more  when  we  had  funds. 
At  the  present  moment  we  have  carried  out  the  ideas  of 
this  Commission  as  far  as  ever  our  money  has  allowed 
us  to  go. 

1396l  Then  there  is  a  point  which  you  mentioned  last 
of  all,  about  the  question  of  divided  authority  between 
the  Trinity  House  and  the  Conservators.  Is  it  not 
generally  the  case  that  the  buoying  and  the  dredging 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  same  authority.  Would  it  not 
be  an  advantage  to  have  the  buoying  and  the  dredging 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  authority? — They  do  not 
buoy  the  river;  they  only  buoy  for  marking  the  chan- 
nels ;    we  buoy  the  river. 

1396.  But  there  must  be  a  place  where  the  two  meet. 
Your  authority  does  not  go  the  whole  course  of  the    ' 
Thames  ? — We  go  up  to  Yantlet  Creek  under  our  gene- 
ral authority  and  dredge  up  to  the  Xore  under  the 
authority  given  us  by  the  Act  of  1894. 

1397.  But  it  is  no  use  dredging  in  one  part  of  the 
river  unless  an  equal  amount  is  dredged  in  another 
part,  and  in  consequence  of  your  not  having  the  whole 
jurisdiction,  there  is  a  hiatus,  so  to  speak  ? — ^We  have 
the  w^hole  jurisdiction  as  far  as  dredging  is  concerned 
up  to  the  Nore. 

1398.  Up  to  the  Nore,  but  not  beyond? — That  is 
the  whole  of  the  river. 

1399.  The  whole  of  the  river  so  far  as  the  Customs 
is  concerned,  but  there  is  another  authority  there. 
It  goes  further. — ^Well,  perhaps  the  engineer  will 
answer  the  question  whether  there  is  anything  beyond 
that.    It  is  rather  an  engineering  question. 

1400.  The  question  is  whether  it  would  not  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Port  of  London  that  there  should 
be  unification  of  authority  with  regard  to  dredging 
and  buoying  the  whole  of  the  river  ? — ^We  are  quite  will- 
ing to  take  it.  We  have  never  clashed  with  the  Trinity 
House,  as  it  happens. 

1401.  But  has  not  the  Trinity  House  neglected  or 
refused  to  buoy  the  channel  which  was  recommended 
in  the  Report  of  the  Barry  Commission? — ^No;    not 
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Sir  I,  D,     that  I  know  of.     Perhaps  you  will  ask  the  engineer 
Ihxon-       that  question. 

jgfu^^  j^j  p'        1402.  I  think  we  have  had  it  in  evidence? — ^I  do  not 
*'     '  *    know  it. 

20  Nov.  1900.      1403.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  buoying 
and  the  dredging  not  being  in  the  same  hands  ? — ^Per- 
haps you  would  ask  the  engineer  that ;  I  do  not  quite 
know  it. 

1404.  Then  with  regard  to  the  previous  recommenda- 
tions of  the  1879  Committee,  you  stated  that  as  far  as 
bye-laws  are  concerned  you  have  carried  out  every- 
thing you  had  the  power  to  do  ?— Everything  we  had 
power  to  do. 

1406.  But  what  at  present  seems  not  to  have  been 
carried  out  at  all  is  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  water- 
men and  licensing,  and  so  on  9 — Yes,  we  had  no  powers. 

1406.  From  your  evidence  I  gather  that  <the  re- 
fiponsTbility  was  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  never  carried  the  Bill  which  they 
originally  brought  in? — ^Yes ;  they  have  never  tried  to 
carry  it  after  that  one  time ;  but  we  are  quite  willing 
to  take  that  duty  if  Parliament  choose  to  give  it  us. 

1407.  You  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  all  these 
minor  duties  should  be  in  one  hand? — ^I  do. 

1406.  Do  you  think  that  the  division  of  the  river 
into  two  parts  is  the  best  way,  or  is  it  not  rather 
pointed  out  by  nature  and  the  bridges,  that  London 
Bridge  should  be  the  limit,  the  limit  so  far  as  the 
lower  paii;  of  the  river  is  concerned? — ^May  I  ask  if 
you  are  speaking  with  regard  to  the  management  of 
the  river,  or  in  what  way  do  you  mean? 

1409.  With  regard  to  dredging  and  so  forth,  as  the 
funds  are  kept  separate,  do  you  not  think  the  funds 
of  the  upper  river  should  be  spent  from  London 
Bridge  upwards  and  the  funds  of  the  lower  river 
should  be  spent  below  London  Bridge  ? — ^No,  I 
do  not  think  ihat  would  be  best,  for  this  reason :  The 
upper  river  is  a  poorer  body  than  the  lower  river. 
We  have  quito  as  much  as  we  can  manage  to  do  down 
to  what  we  call  -die  fresh  water  part.  A  good  deal  of 
scouring  may  be  done  by  the  tide,  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  river  ought  lb  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole. 
It  was  thoroughly  threshed  out  in  1894,  and  it  was 
also  brought  before  Mr.  Ritchie  again  by  a  body  in 
1896,  and  he  said  it  had  been  settled  so  recently  and 
worked  so  well  that  he  utterly  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  altering  it. 

1410.  I>o  you  think  it  satisfactory  for  a  river  like 
the  Thames,  which  oiight  to  be  the  great  waterway 
of  London,  that  at  Westminster  Bridge  the  water  is 
so  shallow  that  a  small  stoamer  drawing  about  6ft.  or 
7ft.  of  water  can  only  come  up  there  at  high  tide  ? — Is 
that  the  fact? 

1411.  I  know  it  is,  because  the  Commissioners  were 
unable  to  embark  in  your  boat  at  Westminster  Bridge 
in  consequence  of  the  low  water,  and  when  we  started 
from  London  Bridge  we  grounded  under  "the  Bridge? 
— ^You  were  at  the  very  lowest  tide,  I  sUpx>ofie. 

1412.  No.  We  grounded  under  London  Bridge.  We 
could  not  get  up  at  all  with  your  steamer.  Do  you 
think  that  is  a  satisfactory  state  of  things  for  the 
waterway  of  a  great  city  like  London? — ^I  cannot 
answer  that  question  ;  I  did  not  know  it  had  occurred. 

1413.  I  am  asking  you  as  a  question  of  general 
policy.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  right  or  is  it  politic 
that  the  Thames  waterway  should  be  left  in  such  a 
condition  that  large  steamers  carrying  traffic  back- 
wards and  forwards,  as  is  done  on  the  Seine  and 
on  other  large  rivers  should  be  hindered  from  doing 
80  by  the  depth  of  water  at  low  tide— or  even  at 
high  tide? — ^Mv  answer  to  that  is  this.  There  are  an 
enormous  number  of  wharves  and  various  things  all 
up  the  Thames.  As  to  everyone  of  those,  it  will 
have  to  be  considered  what  would  happen  to  their 
foundations  if  the  river  in  that  part  was  very  seriously 
dredged.  It  is  quite  deep  enough  for  all  the  trading 
purposes  for  which  it  is  used  at  the  present  moment, 
and  I  think  the  amount  that  would  have  to  be  spent 
to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  whole  of  the 
wharves  down  the  river  on  both  sides  would  be  ao 
enormous  that  it  would  not  answer  any  practical 
purpose.  It  is  only  the  pleasure  craft  that  is  delayed 
a  little  bit ;  it  really  does  not  matter.  All  the  barge 
traffic  is  perfect. 

1414.  I  am  not  speaking  of  pleasure  craft.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  Thames  as  a  waterway  for  business 


men  in  London.  At  present  ^ou  have  no  steamers 
on  the  river  at  all? — ^That  is  not  because  of  its^ 
depth. 

1415.  The  depth  prevents  a  large  stoamer  being  run 
on  the  river?-— No;  I  do  not  believe  it  paya.  I 
think  it  is  far  better  for  the  Thames  to  look  forward 
to  having  a  number  of  small  steamers  running  every 
few  minutes  in  the  same  way  as  they  have  on  the 
Seine,  rather  than  a  number  of  large  steamers  running 
at  very  long  intervals.  The  Thames  traffic  will  never 
pay  as  lone  as  you  have  quarter  of  an  hour  intorvala 
while  you  nave  trains  running  every  three  minutes. 
What  you  will  have  to  do  if  tiie  Thames  traffic  is  to 
be  a  success  is  to  have  a  number  of  small  boata 
running  every  few  minutes,  and  not  big  boats  that 
you  cannot  fill  running  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 

1416.  But  the  Seine  steamers  are  larger  than  any 
that  have  ever  been  up  the  Thames? — ^Not  for  general 
traffic,  I  think. 

1417.  Yes,  for  general  traffic  ? — ^The  week  before  last 
I  was  in  one  of  them — ^they  call  them  the  "  Hirondelle." 
For  general  traffic  the  Seine  is  used  by  small  steamers. 

1418.  But  they  have  also  large  steamers? — I  do  not 
know  that ;  I  could  not  speak  positively. 

1419.  We  are  informed — ^I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  so  or  not — that  slop  from  the  streets  is  carried 
on  to  barges  lying  at  the  wharves,^  that  is  to  aay, 
between  London  Bridge  and  Westminster  Bridge,  or 
between  London  Bridge  and  the  upper  bridges,  and 
after  the  slop  is  carted  to  the  barges  a  plug  hole  is 
opened  and  a  quantity  of  mud  is  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  river — is  wiat  so?— Certain  vestries  and  various 
bodies  have  a  right  to  pass  from  their  wharves  the 
sweepings  and  all  manner  of  things  from  the  streets 
into  certain  barges  of  their  own,  which  are  covered 
and  of  such  a  character  that  we  do  not  think  that 
anything  they  contain  will  get  into  the  river.  Many 
of  these  barges,  when  they  have  got  a  certein  way 
down  the  river — ^it  is  not  until  they  have  gone  beyond 
Crossness  Point — ^then  the  men  are  so  lazy  that  they 
open  the  plug  hole,  and  inatead  of  going  on  to  Dead 
Man's  Hole,  they  discharge  there.  We  have  a  system 
of  police  boata  to  try  to  catch  them,  and  when  we  do 
catoh  them  we  prosecute  them  for  very  heavy  penalties. 
They  have  no  right  to  do  so,  and  if  they  do  it  they 
break  the  law,  and  we  try  to  prevent  it. 

1420.  But  are  you  prepared  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  barges  laden  with  the  mud  from  the  streets,  that 
in  none  of  them  the  plug  hole  is  taken  out,  and  that 
no  mud  is  deposited  in  the  river  between  London 
Bridge  and  the  other  bridges  in  London  iteelf? — Not 
that  I  know  of ;  it  is  deposited  further  on ;  but  if  they 
do  it  they  do  it  by  breaking  the  law  and  we  try  our  best 
to  catch  them.  If  we  catch  them  we  alwavs  prosecute, 
because  of  course  it  is  stopping  up  the  river. 

1421.  I  suppose  it  is  difficult  to  detect,  unless  you 
find  the  water  of  the  river  discoloured  ? — ^No  ;  we  man- 
age it  in  this  way.  A  barge  leaves  a  particular  place, 
and  we  know  it  has  to  go  to  another  place.  It  is 
watched  as  a  rule.  If  it  comes  back  before  the  time 
it  could  have  got  to  that  other  place  and  back,  we 
know  that  it  has  done  something  wrong.  We  offer 
large  rewards,  and  if  we  get  sufficient  evidence  we  then 
bring  them  up-  before  the  Magistrates  and  they  are 
punished.  I  think  I  might  just  mention  that  in  that 
part  of  the  river  which  you  mentioned  we  are  not  the 
sanitary  authority.  The  Port  Sanitary  Authority  of 
the  City  of  London  have  that  part.  We  are  not  the 
sanitary  authority  for  that  part ;  the  part  for  us  is 
lower  down  the  river. 

1422.  That  leads  me  to  aek  you  this.  Is  it  not 
desirable  that  these  functions  should  be  united  under 
one  body? — ^I  think  so. 

1423.  That    whatever    is   the    port   aathority  should  Sq^  3(ja2; 
also  be  the   sanitary  authority  ? — ^Yee ;    I  think   thev     5568. 
should  give  it  to  us.     We. are  quite  willinsf  to  take  all 

the  duties,  but  we  cannot  take  anybody  else's  place 
unless  it  is  given  to  us. 

1424.  Now  I  underetood  from  your  previous  witness  See  360-1. 
that  you  have  never  made  any  inquiries  as  to  what 

has  been  done  in  other  ports — with  regard  to  the  deep- 
ening, say,  of  Antwerp,  or  any  of  the  other  ports  com- 
peting with  the  Thames?— I  do  not  know  that  the 
Board  have  made  inquiries.  I  have  token  some  steps 
to  inform  myself  on  those  questions. 

1425.  I  suppose  you  know  it  ia  a  matter  of  notoriety 
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that  vessels  have  gone  to  Antwerp  which  used  to  come 
to  London? — ^I  believe  so. 

1426.  Yoa  admit,  therefore,  that  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  river  should  be  deepened  so  as  to  enable  the 
Port  of  London  to  compete  in  every  way  with  other 
Continental  ports,  or  even  other  ports  in  our  own 
sountry,  such  as  Southampton  ? — We  certainly  ought  to 
bring  the  Port  of  London  up  to  date,  and  if  we  only 
had  the  means  we  should  be  glad  to  do  so.  Certainly 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  done. 

1427.  In  your  evidence  jou  stated  that  you  "throw 
upon  Parliiamentary  reflpon«ibility  of  giving  your  powers 
to  enable  you  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  sadd  Oamanasskni  ? " — Yes. 

1428.  That  means  that  you  are  noit  prepared  yourself 
to  advocate  any  way  of  raising  funds.  Does  it  mean  that, 
or  luwe  you  any  sohcone  ?-^Qh,  we  have  a  eoiheme,  at 
kasit  we  have  our  ideas  on  the  subjeot,  but  of  oourse 
that  must  be  a  Parliamentary  order.  We  cannot  tax 
people. 

1429.  But  what  I  mean  is,  you  have  the  power  to 
apply  to  Parliament  ? — ^We  have. 

1430.  Have  you  ever  had  any  scheme  which  would 
enable  you  to  get  the  funds  which  you  say  stop  you 
from  doing  what  you  admit  are  necessary  improvements 
in  ihe  river? — I>qi  you  mean  have  I  got  a  scheme  thtat 
I  should  be  prepared,  if  Parliament  allowed  us,  to 
bring  forward? 

1431.  Not  if  Parliament  allowed  you.  It  is  your  privi- 
lege or  duty — ^it  may  be  your  duty — ^to  apply  to  Parliia- 
ment  for  such  powers.  I  ask  you  whether  you  have 
formulated  any  scheme  for  raising  such  funds  as  would 
enable  you  to  do  that  whicli  you  admit  is  desirable? — 
I  have  a  scheme.  You  mean  to  raise  funds  in  case 
Pu^liamient 

1432.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  will  you  go  to  Parlia- 
menit? — ^Ko,  we  have  not  got  any  money  to  ga 

1433.  We  want  to  know  whether  you  are  prepared  now 
to  go  to  Parliament  to  laise  funds  to  ena'ble  you  to  do 
that  which  you  admit  is  desiralble  to  be  done  J^We  are 
prepared  with  a  scheme,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  so 
to  Parliament.  We  think  it  ought  to  be  a  public  Bm, 
not  a  private  Bill.  We  should  never  be  able  to  get  the 
assent  of  everybody  whom  we  proposed  to  tax.  Every 
interest  would  be  against  us  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and,  as  you  know,  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  a 
BUI  through  that  treads  on  everybody's  toes.  But  we 
are  quite  prepared  to  tell  the  Government  what  we  think 
should  be  put  into  their  Bill. 

1434.  But  have  you  ever  told  the  Government? — 
The  Government  have  left  tho  Bill  untouched.  We  have 
never  told  them. 

1436.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
have  not  carried  out  their  promise  ;  but  what  I  want  to 
know  is  have  you  ever  approached  them  with  regard  ti* 
this  other  promise  which  you  say  ou^ht  to  be  embodied 
in  a  public  Bill  and  not  a  private  Bill  ?  Have  you  ever 
approached  them?— No,  because  we  felt  that  unless  they 
took  it  up  it  would  have  no  chance. 

1436.  But  have  you  ever  urged  them  to  take  it  up  ? — 
I  have  spoken  privately  to  them. 

1437.  Have  you  ever  passed  any  resolution  as  a 
Board  ?— No. 

1438.  Then  you  have  never  considered  at  all  what  the 
cost  of  the  new  works  would  be  which  you  admit  to  be 
desirable  ? — Oh  yes  ;  we  have  had  a  rough  estimate  given 
us  <by  our  engineer,  but  that  is  a  very  large  estimate  in- 
deed—over a  million. 

1439.  You  told  us  that  you  were  friig<htoned  at  it? — 
Well,  I  think  Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry's  Ocnunission  were 
also  {rightened  at  it. 

See  5459 .  1440.  But  we  are  not  frightened.  We  want  from  your 
engineer  a  definite  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  new  works 
to  enable  the  river  to  be  deepened  to  30ft.  up  to  the 
Viotoria  and  Albert  Docks  ? — ^To  get  out  such  an  esti- 
nvate  would  take  months. 

1441.  We  know  that  if  engineers  have  to  do  a 
thing  they  will  do  it.  Will  you  give  instructions  from 
your  Board  to  your  engineer  to  lay  before  us  witliin  two 
months,  or  even  one  month  or  any  time  you  may  fix, 
a  definite  estimate  as  to  tihe  cost  of  such  work  as  I  have 
mentioned  ? 

{Witness.)  How  long  would  it  take,  Mr.  More? 

(Mr.  More.)  It  depends  on  measurements,  but  it  could 
not  be  done  in  two  months  or  anything  approaching  that. 
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I  think  I  might  ask  Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry  to  corroborate     Sir  F.  D. 

that  «^^*toJid. 

(Witness,)  It  is  an  enormous  work.  Ban.,  M.P. 

(Chairman.)  Is  it  not  merely  a  question  of  expense  ?  

(Mr.  More.)  WeU,  ii  is  a  question  of  expense.  ^  Nov^QOa 

(Chairman.)  And   you   have  declined  to  go  to  the 

expenae? 
(Witness.)  No,  we  have  not  declined  at  ail. 

1442.  If  it  ie  not  a  queetian  of  expense,  why  have  you 
not  done  it  already  ? — Because  we  found  that  we  have  no 
more  money  than  we  are  spending. 

1443.  Then  it  ia  a  queotion  of  expense?— A  question  of 
expense  in  carrying  iit  out,  not  a  question  of  expense  in 
ffetting  the  estimate.  The  estimate  we  thought  would 
be  useless  until  we  had  the  money  to  carry  it  out.  All 
we  have  done  is  to  get  a  rough  estimate,  and  that  ia 
between  one  and  two  millions. 

1444.  Do  you  think  any  Government  Department  woulcfi. 
bring  in  a  Bill  unless  you  weat  to  them  and  said :  "  Here- 
is  our  eetimate  of  what  the  thix^  wili  cost ;  will  you  bring, 
a  Bill  into  Parliament "  ?-— If  Government  will  say  that 
they  will  bring  in  a  jjublic  Bill,  we  will  go  to  the 
trouble  of  getting  up  this  estimate  before  the  time  that 
they  want  it. 

1445.  The  question  I  put  to  you  is  this :  You  are  the 
body  responsiible  for  the  navigation  of  the  Thames,  and 
it  is  your  business — at  deast,  we  imagine  it  would  be  your 
business — to  urge  on  the  Government  to  take  such  etepa 
as  would  make  the  navigation  of  the  Thames  saKsfactory 
to  the  shdp-owners  and  the  merchants  of  the  Port  of 
London? — ^I  do  not  think  the  Government  will  touch  it. 

1446.  I  am  only  asking  you— ^e  want  to  know  what 
you  have  done  and  what  you  propose  to  do  ? — ^We  have^ 
done  nothing.* 

1447.  We  should  like  to  know  definitely  when  you 
can  give  the  estimate.    We  shall  expect  to  have  it. 

(Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  We  want  an  approximate 
estimate. 

(Chairman.)  We  must  have  an  estimate  of  a  kind,  of 
course,  a  sufficiently  detailed  estimate  to  enable  us  to 
act  upon  it. 

1448.  (Lord  BeveUtoke.)  Wouid  you  tell  us  a  >little  miore 
f uiUy  whc^  you  mean  'by  the  words  "  provide  the  means  for 
raising  the  necessary  funds"? — ^We  must  have  some 
taxation. 

1449.  You  must  have  some  powers? — ^We  must  have 
powen  of  some  sort  We  have  at  the  present  timo 
exhausted  the  whode  of  our  powers.  If  Parliament  chose 
to  say:  "You  are  to  have  such  and  such  sources  of 
x^venue,"  that  would  provide  tiie  means.  It  will  be  for 
them  to  say  in  what  way  those  revenues  are  to  be  found 
for  us.  I  told  the  chairman  that  we  had  our  own  ideas  ; 
but,  of  course,  Parliament  might  not  approve  of  them. 

1460.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  1  waoit  to  ask  yow 
one  or  two  questions  on  the  report  of  the  Commission  of 
1^.  In  the  first  place,  on  page  3  you  wiU  see  that  the 
ship-owners  who  were  before  the  Commission  owned 
500,000  tons  of  shipping ;  so  that  it  was  not  an  expression 
of  opinion  by  a  small  number  of  people  ?— Oh,  no. 

1451.  And  I  daresav  you  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
reading  the  evidence  that  was  taken  ? — ^Well,  I  was  a  good 
deal  in  the  room  if  you  remember. 

1452.  At  any  rate,  we  had  the  evidence  of  all  the  most 
important  lines,  the  BritLe^  India  Line,  the  Orient,  the 
P.  and  O.  Company,  Shaw  Saville,  Scruttons,  Westrays 
— and  in  fact  all  the  principal  shipowners  of  London 
came  before  us  in  1896,  and  were  unanimous,  I  think, 
in  asking  for  a  depth  of  water  30ft.  up  to  Gravesend, 
and  a  large  number  of  them  asked  for  a  depth  of  30ft. 
un  to  the  Viotoria  and  Albert  Docks  ? — I  think  so. 

1453.  Therefore  the  question  was  gone  into  by  the 
shipowners  in  1896? — ^The  large  shipowners. 

1454.  I  mean  those  which  I  have  just  enumeiated — 
the  owners  of  laige  ships? — The  small  shipownsiB, 
OS  you  know,  are  very  much  opposed  to  at.  They 
say  "  we  do  not  want  to  be  taxed  to  put  in  rivals  who  win 
cut  us  out." 

1455.  There  were  other  shipowners  of  less  important 
lines  of  steamers  who  said  "  We  demur  altogether  to  bb 
taxed  for  the  sake  of  ihe  big  steamers?" — Yes. 

1456.  I  suppose  that  is  not  unui^ual  whenever  publir 
works  are  und^ertaken? — ^Yes. 

1457.  You  said  something  to  the  Chairman  just  now 
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See  1419.         about  depositing  material  in  Dead  Man's  Hole.    Is  that 
S>ir  F.  D.     gtill  going  on  ? — ^No— Barrow  Deep  we  are  taking  to  now. 

EarSand        ^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  dredging  ? — ^Yes.    I  made  a  mistake ; 

Bart.  M.p'.  ^  ought  to  have  said  Barrow  Deep.  If  I  might  correct 
'*  '  *  my  evidence  it  should  be  Barrow  Deep.  It  is  my  mis- 
90  Nor.  1900.  take.  The  County  Council  and  all  of  them  go  down  to 
See  3021.         Barrow  D^ep. 

1459.  Then  it  was  a  mistake  of  yours?— Yea,  it  was  an 
utter  mistake. 

1460.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  is  that  the  Com- 
mission of  1896  demurred  altogether  to  that  proceeding  ? 
—Yes. 

1461.  Therefore  we  might  take  it  that  there  is  no  solid 
sewage  or  detritus  deposited  in  Dead  Man's  Hole  ? — No ; 
it  ought  not  to  be.     If  it  is,  it  is  contrary  to  law. 

1462.  Then  if  you  wiU  refer  to  page  10  of  the  Keport  of 
1896,  paragraph  35,  I  think  you  will  quite  admit  that 
within  the  powers  that  were  given  by  Parliament  to  the 
Commission  of  1896  we  did  all  we  could  to  induce  the 
authorities,  whoever  they  may  be,  to  undertake  to  give  a 
navigable  depth  of  30ft.  up  to  Gravesend  ? — ^Yes,  it  was 
not  within  your  reference ;  but  you  mentioned  what  you 
thought  was  right 

1463.  There  was  no  uncertain  sound  about  the  ques- 
tion at  all? — ^There  was  no  uncertain  sound  about  what 
you  thought  ought  to  be  done,  but  you  did  not  make 
the  recommendation,  as  being  beyond  your  reference. 

1464.  It  was  beyond  our  powers? — ^Yes.  You  clearly 
showed  what  was  in  yotu:  mind,  but  you  could  not  go 
any  further. 

1465.  Then  in  paragraph  36  we  say,  ''Above  Gravea- 
end  there  may  posaibly  be  some  oomplioations  affecting 
the  feasibility  of  any  serious  deepening  of  the  river 
by  reason  of  the  valuable  properties  in  places  border- 
ing its  banks,  and  there  mav  be  questions  as  to  the 
iftabiliity  of  the  embankments  which  protect  low-lying 
lands  from  being  overflowed.  These  matters  would 
require  careful  examination,  but  we  have  not  inves- 
tigated them,  as  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  are 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  reference."  May  I  aek  you 
whether  that  has  ever  been  investigated  by  your  offi- 
cers ?  Have  any  plans  or  cross-sections  or  surveys  been 
undertaken  to  see  whether  there  are  anv  valuable 
properties  in  places  bothering  the  banks  which  might 
be  affected  bv  deepening  to  the  depth  o!  30ft.  up  to 
the  Boyal  ^Ibert  Docks? — ^It  is  all  right  up  to  the 
Albert  Dock,  but  after  that  the  difficulty  commences. 
The  only  thing  up  to  the  Albert  Dock  is  this :  As  you 
will  know,  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  about  half  of  Essex 
was  overflowed.  At  that  time,  after  a  great  d^l  of 
trouble,  there  was  a  Commission  formed  and  the  land 
was  all  taxed.  Certain  river  banks  were  formed  then, 
which  we  here  shall  have  to  most  carefully  examine. 
They  are  in  a  lively  state.  The  whole  of  the  water 
which    overflowed    Essex    in    1708   has    not    yet    been 

Aa*  ^nui  7ft     pumped  out ;  there  is  some  of  it  left  even  to  this  day, 

See  90d1-70*    ^nd  we  should  have  to  be  very  careful  of  what  took 

place  with  regard  to   that  part  of^  £ssex,   because   if 

half  that  county  was  flooded  again  it  would  be  a  very 

serious  matter. 

1466.  My  question  was,  whether  the  matter  had  been 
carefully  investigated,  and  whether  sections  had  been 
prepared  ? — ^No  ;  not  in  that  way.  It  has  been  thought 
over  and  examined,  but  no  sections  have  been  pre- 
pared, and  nothing  of  a  character  to  bring  any  work 
upon.  It  has  been  thought  over  as  a  point  requiring 
very  careful  consideration. 

1467.  No  estimates  could  be  made,  I  suppose,  with- 
out such  works  as  sections  and  cross-sections  and  tak- 
ing out  the  quantities? — ^I  am  afraid  not. 

1468.  And  similarly  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
the  effect  on  the  stability  of  embankments  or  proper- 
ties would  be  without  making  surveys  ? — ^I  am  afraid  so. 

1469.  Mr.  More,  your  engineer,  said  that  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  there  was  no  difficulty  or  danger 
in  providing  a  channel  of  30ft.  up  fo  the  Royal  Albert 
Docks? — ^It  is  only  a  question  of  money  for  protecting 
these  parts.    It  can  be  done. 

1470.  Then  may  I  take  it  that. Mr.  More's  answer  is 
to  be  qualified  to  this  extent,  that  there  might  be  other 
works  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  stability   of 

groperties  and  banks? — ^Mr.  More  will  answer  that 
imself  when  vou  see  him  presently,  but  we  understand 
that  it  may  oe  found,  when  the  surveys  which  you 
mention  are  made,  that  very  considerable  works  on  the 
Essex  coast  may  be  nece^ary. 

1471.  May  I  take  it  in  this  way :  that  so  far  as  the 


actual  cost  is  concerned,  the  Thames  Conservancy  have 
never  had  before  them  any  detailed  or  careful  estimate 
of  the  works  that  would  be  necessary  either  to  carry 
out  the  undertaking  recommended  up  to  Gravesend,  or 
the  works  above  Gravesend? — ^No,  we  were  told  that 
it  was  such  an  enormous  sum  that  it  was  useless  our 
going  into  it,  because  we  had  no  powers. 

1472.  But  why  should  anybody  say  it  was  such  an 
enormous  sum  without  enquiring  what  the  sum  wast 
— ^You  must  remember  that  we  are  a  poor  body. 

1473.  Then  I  should  have  thought  it  was  more 
necessary  for  you  to  count  the  cost? — ^We  have  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  to  do,  and  every  penny  we 
can  use  for  dredging  is  more  useful  than  getting  out 
particulars  for  work  which  we  knew  we  were  unable  to 
do. 

1474  At  any  rate,  you  are  going  to  do  it,  I  presume  ?  See  515 
— Do  you  mean  for  this  Commission? 

1475.  (Chairman.)  Yes,  we  ask  you  to  do  it? — ^I 
know ;  but  it  will  take  months  to  do.  We  shall  have 
to  call  in  some  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  to  help 
us.  It  is  an  enormous  question.  I  should  like  Sir 
John  Wolfe-Barry  to  be  called  in  to  help  us  with 
regard  to  what  is  the  best  way  to  protect  the  banks. 

1476.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  You  understand  that 
what  the  Commission  wants  is  something  like  such  an 
estimate  as  you  would  have  to  submit  to  Parliament 
— not  absolutely  binding  you  to  any  particular  sum, 
but  an  approximation  to  the  cost  which  is  involved 
by  an  undertaking  to  do  the  works  ?— Of  course,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Board  will  at  once  bow  to  the  wish 
of  this  Commission,  and  will  get  the  work  out  to  lay 
before  you.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Board  will  try  to 
meet  the  Commission. 

1477.  What  we  have  in  our  minds  is  such  an  estimate 
as  is  generally  prepared  by  engineers  for  submission 
to  Parliament.  We  all  know  that  those  estimates  are 
generally  prepared  in  from  two  to  three  months  with- 
out any  difficulty? — ^Perhaps  you  will  ask  the  engineer 
about  that.  It  is  an  engineering  question,  and  I 
can  hardly  answer  it. 

1478.  At  any  rate,  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  let  us 
have  that  estimate? — ^I  shall  certainly  bring  it  before 

the  Board  and  recommend  it  on  Monday.  J 

1479.  {Chairman,)  You  will  recommend  it  to  be 
done  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament — ^before  next 
February? — ^That  you  must  ask  the  engineer.     I  cannot 

say  that.  i 

1480.  {Mr,  Ellis.)  You  heard  Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry 
say  two  or  three  months? — ^Yes,  I  heard  that,  but  of 
course  I  am  not  an  engineer,  and  cannot  give  any 
answer  about  that. 

1481.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  Perhaps,  as  we  are 
going  through  the  report  now,  I  may  refer  you  to 
paragraph  47,  where  the  Commissioners  say :  "  If  the 
desired  depth  of  30ft.  at  low  water  of  spring  tides,  I 
or  something  approaching  it,  is  to  be  maintained 
permanently  ana  economically  through  these  shoals" 
—that  is  the  .  "  Leigh  Middle  shoals  "— "  <the  chief 
work    for    effecting   the    purpose    should    consist   o? 

a  tidal  training  bank  extending  in  a  suitable 
direction  eastward  from  Canvey  Island,  in  order  to 
direct  and  control  the  currents  and  prevent  in  the 
future  such  divagations  of  the  channels  as  have  oc-  . 

curred  in  the  past.     We  are  of  opinion  that  no  injury  I 

would  be  caused  to  the  Benfleet  or  other  creeks  by 
such  a  work,  but  that  an  improvement  to  them  would 
result."  Then  paragraph  48  says:  "We  think  it  is 
unnecessary   at   the   present  moment   to   consider   in  | 

detail  the  design  of  such  a  work  as  we  have  indicated, 
or  its  cost,  and  desire  to  confine  ourselves  now  to 
stating  that  the  undertaking  does  not  present  any 
serious  difficulties.''  Has  the  engineer  checked  that 
at  all,  or  prepared  any  plans  for  such  a  work? — ^No ; 
we  took  it  in  this  way.  You  gave  no  mandatoxr  order 
beyond  your  reference,  and  as  we  knew  we  had  no 
money,  we  did  not  spend  any  money  in  getting  esti- 
mates for  work  which  we  had  no  power  of  doing. 
We  quite  take  the  principle  that  it  ought  to  be  done. 

1482.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  particular  work  was 
inside  our  limits? — ^Was  this  within  your  limits? 

1483.  Yes? — ^We  did  not  know  that,  and  you  did  not 
make  any  order.  I  admit  that  we  quite  understood 
what  was  in  your  mind ;  but  we  had  no  order,  and  we 
found  that  we  had  not  the  money. 

1484.  With  regard  to  money,  I  would  ask  you  this : 
Is  it  not  usual  for  Conservancy  Boards  of  great  riveri» 
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when  they  want  money,  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  Par- 
liament and  apply  for  money? — ^I  do  not  know. 

1485.  Take  the  case  of  Glasgow  9 — I  do  not  know. 

1486.  I  will  put  the  case  of  Glasgow,  or  the  case 
of  the  Tyne,  or  the  case  of  the  Tees  ? — ^As  far  as  the 
Tyne  is  ooncerofed,  if  my  memory  eewes  me, 
a  Commission  sat  upon  the  Tyne,  and  they  went 
80  far  as  to  suggest  tnat  it  was  so  important  that  the 
Government  should  give  them  a  certain  sum  for  noth- 
ing, and  that  they  should  let  them  have  another  very 
large  sum  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest. 

1487.  That  was  for  a  harbour  of  refuge?— But  that 
was  necessary  for  the  river,  and  although  the  works 
have  been  carried  out,  the  Government  have  never 
given  them  any  money,  or  given  them  any  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest;  so  it  did  not  give  us  the  idea  that 
it  would  do  any  good. 

1488.  I  think  I  am  right  on  aaying  thsit  {he  suggested 
o^ntriibution  fnom  the  Government  in  the  case  of  the 
True  was  in  respeot  of  a  hestbour  of  refuge,  sJid  had 
nothisig  to  do  with  the  tradiing  aapeot  of  the  T^e  ?— But, 
as  I  underatood,  it  wee  part  of  the  whole  river  scheme. 

1489.  However,  I  think  you  will  not  deny  that  other 
Conservancy  Boards  have  always  been  the  initiatory 
body  to  propound  schemes  for  improving  their  river  ? — 
Unfortunately,  I  know  so  much  about  tibe  House  of 
Commons  that  I  know  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible 
for  a  private  body  to  tread  ujwn  everybody's  toes,  as  we 
shoula,  with  any  hope  of  success. 

1490.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  public  body? — ^I  meant 
for  any  body  but  a  Government  body.  I  know  it  would 
be  perfectly  impossible  to  get  the  taxation  unless  the 
Government  would  take  it  up.  As  the  Chairman  put 
it,  if  we  had  approached  the  Government,  they  might 
have  taken  it  up,  and  we  might  have  had  a  scheme ; 
but  with  regard  to  our  introducing  a  Bill  it  would 
be  perfectly  illusory,  I  am  convinced. 

1491.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  You  did  introduce  a 
Bill  in  1804  ?— Yes,  but  that  was  by  order  of  the  House. 
We  could  not  help  ourselves. 

1492.  You  introduced  a  (Bill?— By  order    of     the 

House. 

1493.  Very  likely ;  but  the  clause  that  was  inserted 
in  the  Bill  contemplated  your  applying  to  Parlia- 
ment. It  said  so  most  distinctly? — In  case  you  gave 
certain  orders  which  you  did  not  give. 

1494.  Then  the  only  difference  was  whether  the  order 
was  mandatory  or  recommendatory  ?— I  think  Uie  words 
are  a  little  stronger,   are  they  not? 

1495.  (Chairman.)  I  will  ask  you  to  go  back  to  the 
paragraph  I  quoted,  paragraph  36.  It  may  be  qualified 
afterwards,  but  that  is  where  the  principle  is  lai<I 
down.  I  want  to  pin  you  to  that  ? — ^Paragraph  49  seems 
to  govern  it  altogether :  "  Having  come  with  some  re- 
gret to  the  conclusion  that  works  in  the  river  between 
Thorney  Creek  and  the  Nore  cannot  at  present  be 
reoommended,  we  have  found  it  unneceesary  to  proceed 
with  the  second  branch  of  our  inquiry,"  and  so  on. 
Then  it  says  :  "  It  seems  to  us  tiiat  the  financial  powers 
of  the  Conservators,  whenever  the  fitting  time  arrives 
for  undertaking  the  works,  should  be  dealt  with  as  a 
whole."  Paragraph  49  seems  the  governing  clause, 
to  our  mind. 

1496.  It  might  be  said  that  paragraph  40  suggests 
that  there  are  certain  difficulties  in  the  -way,  but 
paraeraph  35  is  the  one  to  look  at  ?— Paragraph  35 
speaks  of  going  to  Gravesend,  which  was  quite  outside 
the  Reference.  They  could  only  give  the  order  within 
the  Beference. 

1497.  And  that,  of  course,  made  it  difficult  for  them 
to  recommend  it  being  done ;  but  there  is  no  question 
about  it,  if  you  read  it  as  plain  English.  They  oame 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  shipowners  wanted  what  is 
stated  in  paragraph  35?— Quite  so.  We  admit  that 
point. 

1498.  That  is  the  point  the  Commission  want  to  press  f 
—We  admit  that  point ;  that  it  was  evidently  the  wish 
of  the  Wolfe-Barry  Commission  that  it  ehoul^  be  done, 
but  they  did  not  give  the  order,  and  having  no  money 
we  felt  we  would  do  all  we  could,  but  we  could  not  go 
any  further. 

1499.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  Paragraph  37  says 
this,  "  Strictly  speaking  also  the  river  between  Thorney 
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Creek  and  Gravesend  has  not  as  we  have  mentioned,  Dixon- ' 
been  referred  to  us,  but  this  length  of  the  river  is  so  Bartland^ 
intimately  connected  with  i>he  quest^ions  affecting  the    Bart,  ilp. 

Leigh  Middle  Shoals  that  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  in-         

vestigate  its  condition,  and  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  20  Nov.  1900 

that,  apart  from  any  question  affecting  the  Leigh  Middle    • 

Shoals  the  river  from  Thorney  Creek  upwards  to  Graves- 
end might  be  easily  and  cheaply  deepened  to  the  extent 
of  providing  a  channel  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  the 
largest  vest^s  trading  to  the  Port  of  London  at  aU  states 
of  Uie  tide,  and  that  such  an  improvement  could  be  main- 
tained at  comparatively  small  expense  "  ? — Since  your  Be- 
port  has  been  issued  we  have  provided  a  channel  l,OOQft. 
wide  and  26ft.  deep  which  will  bring  up  at  all  states  of 
the  tide  every  vessel  except  about  eight  to  Gravesend. 
We  have  done  our  best. 

1500.  You  have  adopted  26ft.  instead  of  30fK  ?— Yes. 
We  had  not  money  enough  to  do  30ft. 

1501.  With  regard  to  paragraph  56  of  the  Report,  is 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  now 
extended  as  far  seaward  as  the  Nore  ? — ^As  far  as  dredg- 
ing is  concerned. 

1502.  But  in  no  other  respect  ? — ^No,  only  as  far  as  re- 
gards dredging. 

1503.  Have  the  dredging  powers  been  extended  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Beport  of  1896? — ^No,  it  is  in  the  1894 
Act 

1504.  Therefore  this  recommendation  was  over  and 
above  i>he  question  of  dredging? — ^Yes.  You  may  take 
it  from  me  thait  we  have,  as  far  as  we  could,  and  as  far 
as  our  money  went,  entered  into  the  spirit  of  your  Be- 
port. We  saw  your  mind  in  it,  and  as  far  as  we  possibly 
could  we  have  carried  that  mind  out,  but  there  was  no 
mandatory  order.  The  only  thing  we  have  not  done  is 
this.  We  knew  we  could  not  go  to  Parliament  without 
spending  £10,000  or  £12,000,  and  that  we  should  pro- 
bably get  nothing  for  it ;  and  we  have  not  done  that. 
That  is  how  we  stand. 

1505.  Therefore  we  may  take  it  in  this  way  that  for 
any  works  or  matters  requiring  Parliamentary  sanction 
nothing  haa  been  done?— No.  It  is  only  the  question 
of  funds.  We  have  got  powers  to  do  the  whole  of  the 
other  things. 

1506.  My  question  was  things  and  matters  requiring 
Parliamentary  sanction? — We  want  no  Parliamentary 
aanction,  but  money. 

1507.  But  I  say  that  anything  requiring  Parliam- 
entary sanction  is  in  exaotly  the  same  position  as  it  was 
in  1896  ?— Yes. 

1508.  Oekn  you  tell  ufl  how  long  it  will  be  before  the 
channels  referred  to  in  your  evidence  are  completed,  or 
shall  I  keep  that  question  for  Mr.  More  ? — ^Perhaps  you 
had  better  keep  that  question  for  Mr.  More.  I  could 
only  give  secondhand  evidence  with  regard  to  it. 

1509.  And  I  suppose  you  cannot  tell  us  how  much 
has  been  spent? — ^I  think  £24,000.  It  has  been  put  in 
evidence. 

1510.  You  have  some  unexhausted  borrowing  powers 
to  a  small  extent  ^Yes,  very  small — nearly  £100,000. 

1511.  Then  I  suppose  that,  following  the  analogy  of 
other  conservancy  boards,  if  any  works  are  undertaken 
you  will  have  to  ^o  to  Parliament  to  borrow  money  ? — 
There  must  be  a  Bill  in  Parliament.  Whether  we  shall' 
have  to  go  is  another  question. 

1512.  Somehow  or  other  Parliament  will  have  to  be 
asked  to  authorise  a  loan  secured  in  some  way  on  the 
tolls  on  shipping  using  the  Thames? — ^Yes,  or  by  some 
other  means. 

1513.  Whatever  works  have  to  be  undertaken  will 
have  to  be  undertaken  by  means  of  a  loan  authorised  by 
Parliament? — ^No,  it  does  not  follow.  Parliament  must 
provide  some  means  of  paying  the  interest  on  that  loan. 
We  should  be  utterly  unable  to  get  any  more  money  on 
the  present  income  of  the  Conservancy  Board ;  the  market 
would  not  take  any  more. 

1514.  Your  income  at  present  is  arising  from  a  toH 
on  the  shipping  using  the  Thames,  is  it  not? — ^Prin- 
cipally— it  was  £55,000  last  year. 

1515.  That  toll  is,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying, 
id.  a  ton?— id.' or  fd. — it  goes  up  to  $Si. 

1516.  (Chairman,)  It  is  mostly  |d.,  I  think? — ^Yes, 
it  is  mostly  j[d. 

1517.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  De  you  see  any  par- 
ticular reason  why  the  tolls  would  be  so  low  on  the 
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snipping  of  the  Thames  conipared  with  what  we  hare 
been  told  is  the  toll  upon  the  shipping  of  other  rivers  ? 
'-—The  only  reason  we  see  why  it  should  be  increased 
is  because,  as  you  have  already  said,  it  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  that  no  financial  burden  should  be 
placed  80  as  to  damage  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  Port  of  London.  The  more  you  put  on  to  the 
shipping,  of  course  the  less  chance  there  will  be  of 
shipping  coming  up. 

1518.  What  does  the  id.  toll  produce— £55,000  a 
year? — £55,000  we  received  last  year.  When  I  was 
first  Chairman  we  were  receiving  £48,000.  We  have 
tried  to  promote  trade,  and  it  has  now  risen  to  £55,000. 

1519.  Becognising  very  fully  that  nothing  should  be 
done  to  d*amage  the  commercial  importance  of  the  Port 
of  London,  do  you  say  that  that  toll  could  not  possibly 
be  increased? — ^I  should  not  quite  say  that,  but  I  think 
there  are  other  means  that  we  could  get  which 
would  be  cheaper. 

1520.  The  Oommission  would  like  very  much  to 
know  what  your  view  would  be  as  to  a  possible  increase 
in  the  tolls  on  shipping?— I  think  there  would  be  a 
possibility  but  I  am  not  sure  that  we  should  get 
anything  out  of  it,  because  if  we  got  the  tolls  upon 
a  certain  number  of  ships  and  then  £fie  tonnage  falls 
off,  the  one  is  as  broad  as  the  other  ;  but  if  we  had 
another  system  of  taxation,  which  I  have  thought  out, 
then  it  would  not  interfere  in  the  same  way. 

1521.  Then  you  think  there  are  means  which  could 
be  suggested  for  raising  the  money  without  laying  such 
a  financial  burden  upon  shipping? — I  do. 

1522.  Are  you  going  to  lay  that  before  the  Commis- 
sion?— ^If  you  wish  it. 

1523.  {Cluiirman.)  Have  you  put  it  before  your 
Board? — ^Yes,  I  have. 

1524.  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  have 
anything  that  has  been  put  before  your  Board? — ^I  am 
quite  prepared  to  give  it  if  you  wish,  but  it  was  not 
my  business  to  force  upon  the  Commission  any  view 
of  my  own,  I  thought,  unless  I  was  asked  for  it. 

1525.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  May  I  ask  upon  what 
capital  expenditure  the  estimate  of  income  has  been 
arrived  at  ? — ^I  do  not  quite  follow  you. 

1526.  You  say  you  have  arrived  at  some  proposal 
which  would  find  ihe  necessary  funds  for  executing 
the  works  which  the  Thames  Conservancy  admit  are 
necessary  for  bringing  the  river  up  to  date? — ^Yes. 

1527.  Can  you  tell  us  on  wiiab  capital  expenditure 
the  calculation  is  based? — ^I  can  hardly  put  it  in  that 
way.  I  know  exactly  what  I  propose,  and  I  know 
what  we  think  it  will  bring  in,  but  I  do  not  know 
exactly  on  what  capital  expenditure  it  is  based. 

1627a.  Then  I  will  put  it  in  that  way.  What  addi- 
tional income  would  it  bring  in? — We  consider  that 
in  all  probability  it  would  bring  in  about  £150,000  a 
year. 

1528.  Over  and  above  what  you  have  now? — Yes, 
that  is  our  belief. 

1529.  {Mr,  EUis.)  I  want  ito  ask  you  a  few  questions 
as  to  the  Parliamentary  history  of  Section  189.  You 
were  in  charge  of  the  Bill  of  1894  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ? — Y^B, 

1530.  And  on  the  5th  April  you  moved  the  Second 
"Reading  ? — ^Yes,  if  you  say  that  was  the  date. 

1531.  You  may  take  it  that  those  dates  are  from  the 
Teoords.  Then  nothing  occurred  on  the  Second  Beading 
■debate  except  the  instruction  that  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Stuart  in  respect  of  water,  which  you  accepted  ? — ^I  think 

SOw 

1532.  Then  the  Bill  was  referred  to  a  private  BiH 
Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Jackson  was  the  chairman? — 
Yes,  it  sat  for  29  days,  I  think. 

1533.  While  they  were  sitting,  and  when  they  had 
made  considerable  progress,  on  ^the  28th  Mav  I  think, 

■  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  then  a  member  of  the  House, 
t^ave    "  instruction  with  regard  to  the  dredging? — ^Yes, 
And  I  Aooke  upon  it,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

1534.  And  you  on  behalf  of  the  Thames  Conservancy 
Board  were  unwilling  to  accept  it? — ^Yes. 

1536.  You  opposed  it? — ^Yes. 

1536.  A  division  was  taken? — Yes. 

1537.  Of  course  iic  was  a  purely  non-political  matter  t-~ 
Yes. 


1538.  I  see  from  the  record  that  the  instruction  was 
carried  by  269  as  against  112  ? — I  did  not  remember  that 
it  was  carried. 

1539.  Yes  it  wsa.  That  came  down  to  the  Committee, 
of  course,  beins  an  instruction,  to  do  certain  things  with 
respect  to  dredging? — ^I  do  not  remember  exactly  the 
words. 

1540.  I  will  read  it.  It  was  a  very  important  instrui** 
ticn.  On  the  28th  May,  1894,  Sir 'Thomas  Sutherland 
moved  :  "  That  it  be  an  in8tructif)n  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Thames  Conservancy  Bill  that  they  have  power  to 
insert  in  the  Bill,  if  they  think  Sttt  provisions  for  ailtho- 
rising  the  Conservancy  to  dredge  the  portions  of  the 
Kiver  Thames  and  the  estuary  thereof  below  Yantlet 
Creek  in  tlie  County  of  Kent  ?  " — ^Yes,  I  remember  now. 

1541.  As  I  have  said,  you  objected  to  that  on  the 
grounds  which  you  then  gave  ? — Y e& 

1542.  But  the  House  of  Commons  approved  of  it,  and 
it  came  down  to  the  Committee  ? — ^Yes. 

1543.  Than  in  i^e  Committee  of  which  Mr.  Jadcson 
(the  member  for  Leeds,  of  course),  as  I  have  said,  was 
chairman,  Mr.  Pem'ber,  the  counsel  for  the  ship-owners, 
made  a  proposal  on  the  31st  May  with  respect  to  this  ? — 
He  represented  the  ship-owners,  did  he  not  ? 

1544.  Yes,  he  represented  the  ship-owners  on  that 
occasion.  He  repreeented  other  interests,  but  at  that 
moment  he  was  speaking  for  the  ship-owners.  He  made 
certain  proposals  in  a  long  speech  on  the  subject,  and 
your  counsel,  Mr.  Littler,  on  the  same  day  made  a  sug- 
gestion, and  it  is  to  that  suggestion  that  I  wish  to  draw 
your  attention.  This  is  you,  the  Thames  Conservancy 
Board,  speaking  through  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Littler.  The 
words  wiiich  Mr.  Littler  used  are,  first :  "  We  will  bs 
prepared  to  insert  in  the  Bill  power  for  the  Conservators 
to  dredge  within  the  limits  stated  by  Mr.  Pember  yester- 
day " — that  was  carrying  out  the  suggestion  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ? — ^We  got  those  powers. 

1545.  "  And  to  such  an  extent  as  shall  be  recommended 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  after  such  inquiry  and  report  as 
hereinafter  provided  / " — That  is  put  in. 

1546.  We  will  go  through  the  steps,  if  you  pleaso. 
You  will  see  my  object.  I  want  to  get  on  the  notes  of  this 
Commission  the  Parliamentary  history  of  this  section 
1^,  through  you.  That  was  the  proposal  of  your 
counsel.  They  accepted  the  duty  cast  upon  them  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  You  were  unwilling  to  do  so  on  the 
28th  May,  but  on  the  31st  they  accepted  the  duty  on 
certain  terms  ? — ^Yes. 

1547.  I  need  not  go  on  to  read  those  terms,  but  they 
contain  the  suggested  clauses  for  the  Bill.  The  next  im- 
portant step  was  on  the  4th  June,  when  the  Permanent 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle, 
came  before  the  Committee  at  its  request.  Of  course,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  remarked  that  they  could 
not  impose  a  duty  on  the  Board  of  Trade  without  com- 
municating with  the  Board  of  Trade.  They  did  com- 
municate with  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Sir  Courtenay 
Boyle  came  at  the  request  of  the  Committee.  I  have 
here  the  notes  of  his  evidence.  On  the  4th  June,  1894, 
he  takes  the  matter  a  little  further.  He  alters  your  sug- 
gestion, t^iat  the  Board  of  Tnsude  should  make  an  inquiry 
and  then  do  something,  into  the  form  that  after  a  Com- 
mission had  m<ade  an  inquiry  you  should  do  something. 
Do  you  see  the  vital  change? — Yes. 

1548.  He  withdraws  the  Board  of  Trade.  You  accept 
my  view  of  it? — ^Yes. 

1549.  Therefore  the  Commission  created  by  Section  189 
was  put  in  the  place  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — Only  as  to 
a  certain  reference. 

1550.  But  as  to  its  recommendations  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1551.  The  Board  of  Trade  stood  aside  and  such  a  Com- 
mission was  to  be  appointed  whose  recommendations 
should  be  of  the  same  force  as  the  Government  Depart- 
ment's ? — ^Yes,  as  far  as  their  references  went. 

1552.  I  want  to  cany  you  with  me.  Do  you  accept 
that? — Yes,    I  think  so. 

1553.  That  is  how  it  stood  when  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle 
left  the  Committee.  The  precise  clause  was  brought  up 
by  Mr.  Baggallay  on  the  19th  June,  as  Clause  181B  ?— 
That  is  section  189  now. 

1554.  Yes.  And  after  some  conversation  between  coun- 
sel and  various  negotiations,  w'hich  always  take  place  in 
a  Parliamentary  Committee,  it  assumed  its  final  shape  in 
tho  form  in  which  it  ftands  in  the  Act  of  "'^•rliamcnt  ?— I 
upderstand  so. 
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1555.  It  left  our  House  in  that  shape,  and  was  not 
amended  in  any  respect  in  the  House  of  Lorda  ? — I  imder- 
«tand  BO. 

1566.  It  stan^k  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  precisely  as  . 
the  Chairman  read  it? — Yes. 

1557.  Do  you  really  wish  to  put  before  us  that  that 
clause  is  not  what  we  caU  in  the  House  of  Commons  man- 
4latory  ? — ^The  clause  is  mandatory  here,  but  what  we  Fay 
is  that  the  Commission  did  not  give  us  the  order  imder 
it  which  they  could  have  done. 

1558.  Then  it  is  not  that  you  do  not  admit  for  a  moment 
that  you  have  failed  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  Parlia- 
ment in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  that  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  was,  as  you  have  phrased  it  in  your  evidence, 
of  an  inconclusive  Character  ? — ^Yes.  - 

1559.  And  at  is  upon  that  that  you  base  your  omission 
to  do  anything  up  to  now  ? — ^I  do  not  admit  that  we  have 
not  done  anything.  We  have  not  gone  to  30ft.,  but  we 
have  gone  to  26ft 

1560.  Anything  that  you  have  not  done  is  in  conse- 
quence of  what  is  to  your  mind  the  inconclusive  Beport 
of  the  Commission.  Is  that  so? — ^If  the  Commission 
had  given  us  an  actual  order  we  should  then  have  had  to 
say,  *'  We  cannot  do  this  ;  we  have  no  money,"  and  we 
then  must  go  to  Parliament  to  get  money  to  do  it.  But 
as  we  had  no  particular  order,  and  as  you  know  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  an  Act  when  there  is  any  taxation  to  im- 
pose, we  knew  we  should  be  throwing  a  lot  of  money  away 
and  we  could  not  get  anything. 

1561.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  this  statement  by 
one  of  your  counsel.  On  the  12th  June,  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  Boom,  on  ^our  behalf,  Mr.  Bidder 
states  this :  **  If  the  works  requure  additional  Parliamen- 
tary powers  they  are  bound  to  come  to  Parliament.  If 
they  do  not  come  to  Parliament  it  is  an  omission  on  their 
part;  but  the  works  are  within  their  present  powers, 
and  if  they  were  to  stand  still  and  do  nothing,  that  would 
place  them  absolutely  in  the  wrong  box  "  ? — ^We  have  not 
stood  still  and  done  nothing. 

1562.  You  say  in  reply  to  that,  that  all  that  is  within 
your  powers  you  have  done? — ^Yea.  We  could  go  any 
depth  you  like.  We  could  go  to  100ft.  as  far  as  power 
is  concerned,  but  all  that  we  have  powerf>  to  do  and  orders 
to  do  we  have  done. 

1563.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  conversation  between 
the  chairman  and  the  counsel  as  to  whether  the  word 
"  duty  "  should  be  put  in  the  Act  of  Parliament.  You 
will  remember  that  probably  ? — Will  you  let  me  say  this  : 
I  was  not  chairman  at  that  time,  and  I  had  not  the  framing 
of  the  policy  of  the  Board  at  thait  time.  I  remem.ber  that 
a  good  deal  of  what  you  eay  took  place,  but  it  was  not 
under  my  initiative  in  any  way. 

1564.  Who  was  chairman  at  that  time  ? — ^There  was  no 
chairman  at  that  time.  There  was  a  deputy  chairman. 
The  Lord  Mayor  was  chairman  ex  officio,  md  Sir  Frederick 
l^icolson  was  deputy  chairman  ;  but  I  was  the  first  chair- 
man of  the  Boond  under  the  Act. 

1565.  Then  you  ratiier  suggest  that  when  the  matter 
was  before  the  Committee  there  was  no  authorised  head  ? 
— No,  there  was  an  authorised  head,  but  I  was  not  the 
authorised  Jiead  and  I  was  not  the  guiding  spirit.  Sir 
Prederick  Nicolson  was  really  chairman.  I  only  mean 
that  I  was  not  chairman,  and  therefore  I  was  not  respon- 
sible for  the  action  of  the  Board.  I  only  heard  what  took 
place. 

1566.  As  I  understand,  you  briefly  say  th«it  it  is  due 
to  the  inconclusive  nature  of  this  report  that  you  have 
not  done  anything? — No,  I  did  not  quite  put  it  in  that 
way. 

1567.  I  want  it  in  your  own  words  ? — ^I  put  it  in  this 
way.  That  we  did  see  between  the  lines  what  was  the 
wifiii  of  that  Commission,  though  it  was  not  strictly  within 
their  Beference.  If  it  had  been  within  their  Beiference, 
and  ithey  had  given  us  orders  to  do  it,  we  had  no  option  ; 
but  as  it  was  not  in  their  Beference,  and  they  distinctiy 
in  paragraph  49  gave  us  no  orders  whatever,  we  felt  that 
it  would  be  fool^h  for  tis  to  go  to  Parliament,  and  all 
that  we  oould  do  was  to  try  and  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
that  Commission  with  the  measis  we  had. 

1568.  But  in  some  way  or  other  certain  work  has  not 
been  done? — ^No,  it  has  not  been  done. 

1560.  And  you  admit  that  it  is  desiiable  it  should  be 
done  ? — I  think  so,  and  anything  we  can  d)o  to  brinfo;  the 
river  up  to  date  we  shaiU  be  willing  to  do  and  glad  to  do. 

1570.  Kow,  I  will  take  you  for  a  moment  to  finance. 


You  have  revenues,  as  I  gather  from  the  statement  you     ^y!- 

have  been  good  enough  to  lay  before  us,  arising  from     jif?^  i 

various  interests.     Has  there  ever  been  on  the  Board —   g  ff  ^V 

I  win  not  use  the  word  "  friction  "—a  queetion  between  **  '  ' 

•the  interests  represented  on  the  Board  as  to  the  alloca-  20  Nov.  1900. 

tion  of  those  funds.     You  understand  what  I  mean.     For  ' 

instance,  one  interest  mSght  say :   "  The  money   oomes 

from  OUT  district ;  we  must  have  it  spent  in  our  district ; 

not  elsewhere"? — The  Act  of  Pai^ament  declares  that 

aU  the  imoney  of  the  Upper  Biver  shall  be  spent  on  the 

Upper  Biver,  and  all  the  money  of  the  Lower  Biver  shall 

be  spent  on  the  Lower  River.     We  cannot    nterfere  in 

any  shape  or  form,  and  there  has  been  no  friulion  in  any 

shape  or  form.     It  has  all  gone  as  authorised  by  the  Act 

of  Parliament. 

1571.  Then  there  has  been  no  question? — No.  The 
only  question  ihas  ibeen  that  sometimes  the  Upper  Biver 
has  said :  ''  We  should  dike  to  have  a  little  more  drediging 
than  we  have  been  able  to  get " — ^nothing  more  than  that. 

1572.  I  see  you  have  chaiged  something  for  river 
frontages  ? — ^Yes. 

1573.  Have  you  any  scale  for  those  river  froamtages  ap- 
plicable all  down  the  river? — ^The  Act  of  Parliament  is 
that  we  are  obliged  to  have  an  a^essor.  We  aippoint  an 
assessor  who  has  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  That  assessor  ever  since  I  have  been  chairman 
has  been  Mr.  Glutton.  In  the  ease  of  an  application 
wiien  we  tell  Mr.  Glutton  that  as  far  as  navigation  is 
concerned  we  consent  to  it,  he  assesses  what  the  people 
have  to  pay  to  us,  either  as  a  fine  or  as  rent  for  having 
the  accommodation. 

1574.  But  is  it  an  individual  assessment,  or  does 
it  proceed  upon  any  basis  or  scale? — ^It  says  in  the 
Act  that  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  true  and  fair 
worth  or  value  thereof  to  the  person  obtaining  a 
license  or  permission.  ^Sometimes  we  tell  Mr.  Glutton 
that  he  has  not  charged  enough,  but  pretty  generally 
he  sticks  to  what  he  has  said  and  we  cannot  get 
anything  more  out  of  him. 

1575.  Then  some  question  has  arisen  sometimes  even 
at  your  Board? — ^No — ^between  myself  and  Mr.  Glutton. 
I  have  told  him  I  do  not  think  he  has  charged  enough 
in  some  cases. 

1576.  Has  any  question  arisen  as  between  man  and 
man,  or  as  between  neighbour  and  neighbour  that  you 
know  of? — ^No,  not  between  neighbour  and  neighbour 
that  I  know  of.  Of  course,  we  always  ask  the  views  of 
the  neighbours  on  both  sides,  and  examine  their  com- 
plaints, if  any,  in  order  that  we  may  not  injure 
anybody  at  all  before  we  grant  the  leave,  before  it 
comes  to  Mr.  Glutton. 

1577.  In  fact,  we  may  take  it  from  you  that  it  is 
done  by  a  highly  competent  individual? — Yes. 

1578.  Then  in  your  statement  you  rather  play  off, 
if  I  may  use  the  term,  the  pills  a  [gainst  the  depth. 
You  say  it  is  no  use  deepening  the  river  because  of 
the  sills?— Yes. 

1579.  Is  it  the  mind  of  the  Gonservancy  that  they 
must  wait  to  deepen  the  river  until  the  dock  companies 
have  done  their  part? — What  is  the  good  of  deepening 
the  river  until  the  vessels  can  use  it?  At  the  present 
moment  when  the  river  is  at  a  certain  height  of  the 
tide,  they  can  all  get  into  the  docks,  and  if  the  depth 
were  lowered  to  36ft.  they  could  get  in  no  better. 

1580.  But,  if  I  might  say  so,  might  not  the  dock 
companies  say,  "  What  is  the  good  of  our  altering  our 
sills  until  the  Gonservancy  do  their  part?''  Is  A  to 
wait  for  B,  or  B  to  wait  for  A? — ^If  you  give  a 
recommendation  that  the  docks  should  be  obliged  to 
lower  their  sills,  I  suppose  they  will  do  so.  We 
cannot  make  them,  and  they  say  they  will  not  do  it. 

1581.  If  I  might  call  your  attention  again  to  the 
evidence  given  before  that  Gommittee,  do  you  recollect 
that  your  counsel,  Mr.  Littler,  said  that  a  great  mis- 
take was  made  in  the  Bibble  by  not  treating  the 
river  before  the  docks  were  made  ? — I  do  not  remember 
that,  but  I  dare  say  he  did. 

1582.  Is  it  your  view  that  we  are  to  wait  for  the 
docks? — No,  our  view  is  that  we  ought  to  deepen  the 
river  at  once  if  we  get  the  money. 

1583.  Then  it  comes  to  a  question  q^  funds? — ^It 
really  comes  to  a  question  of  funds. 

1584w  Then,  with  regard  to  the  constitution,  do  you 
wish  us  to  infer  that  it  is  the  be<(t  of  all  possible 
constitutions  7--In  my  opinion  it  is  the  best  we  could 
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Str  F,  V.  possibly   have.     The   Admiralty   are   represented,    the 

Dixon-  London    County    Council    are    represented,    and    also 

ffartland,  Trinity    House,     the    City,     the    dock    owners,    the 

Bart.,  M.P.  wharfiiigers,   

JO  Nov  1900       1535.  It  has   on   it   the   representatives   of   a  good 

'         ■  many    interests,    and   it    has   worked   very   well,    you 

think? — ^Tes,  we  have  found  it  has  worked  very  well, 

and  they  all  give  us  the  beet  information  upon  points 

they  are  best  able  to  speak  upon. 

1586.  You    recollect    that    Sir    Thomas    Sutherland 
See  2062.          moved  an  instruction  with  regard  to  the  constitution  ?— 

I  think  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  has  altered  his  views 
a  good  deal.     I  know  you  are  going  to  have  him  here. 

1587.  Then  we  will  have  hia  vierws  from  him  himself. 
Xow  I  come  to  the  vital  part  of  the  'whole  matter. 
What  ifi  your  recent  action,  and  what  is  your  present 
mind?  In  the  first  place,  you  have  read  the  evidence 
given  before  us  by  your  oflicers? — ^Yes. 

1588.  You  will  remember  th-at  *ihe  Secretary  told  us 
that  the  matter  had  never  been  considered  before  the 
Commission  ? — ^That  is  a  misiunderBtanding. 

1580.  It  is  question  98?— The  question  that  was 
asked  was :  "  Has  any  action  been  taken  witih  regard 
to  this  Commission?"  The  answer  ought  to  have 
been :  "  They  have  not  discussed  any  policy  with  regard 
to  the  subject  msutter  of  the  reference  to  the  Com- 
mission"— ^not  thiait  we  had  not  discussed  any  general 
policy— beoause  our  genjeral  policy  has  been  discussed 
every  year.  Of  oourse  we  h^ve  an  admirable  Secretary, 
but  he  is  a  comparatively  new  man. 

1590.  In  Question  98  does  the  witness  take  "the 
Commission"    to    mean   this    Commission? — ^Yes. 

1591.  Not  the  Lower  Thames  Navigation  Commis- 
sion ? — ^N^o ;  this  Commission.  liong  before  he  came  it 
was  disou-ssed  over  and  over  again.  It  ought  to  have 
been,  ^'with  regard  to  this  Commission.^ 

1592.  The  Board  of  Trade  Commission  J— No  ;  he  did 
not  mean  that. 

1593.  (Chairman.)  Upon  that  I  asked  whether  you 
would  furnish  us  with  the  minute  books  in  order  that 
we  might  see  exactly  what  had  taken  place  since  1896  ; 
so  it  is  evident  from  my  asking  that  that  I  was  speak- 
ing of  the  Commission  of  1896  ? — ^He  did  not  understand 
it  in  that  way. 

1594.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  Then  I  must  take  you  to  Question 

166  ;  thiat  is  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hughes,  tdie  soli- 
citor.   I  gather  from  the  answers  to  Questions  166  and 

167  that  your  Board  had  not  discussed  its  relations  to 
Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry's  Commission  with  regard  to 
going  to  Parliament? — ^We  had  discussed  them,  but 
after  discussion  we  felt  that  we  could  not  go  to 
Parliament. 

1595.  Then  there  have  been  proceedings  before  your 
Board? — There  were  constant  discussions,  and  it  was 
taken  as  being  not  mandatory,  and,  having  no  money, 
that  all  we  could  do  was  to  do  our  best. 

1596.  Now  you  have  taken  wHat  strikes  me  as  a 
new  departure.  In  your  evidence  you  say  the  Con- 
servators had  recently  considered  the  subject  matter 
of  the  reference  to  the  Commission.  Now  give  me  a 
date,  if  you  please? — Since  the  r2th  Spvember.  We 
have  done  it  in  this  way.  If  you  remember,  you  asked 
us  to  give  evidence  by  a  certain  day,  and  we  wrote 
back  to  say  that  we  were  prepared  for  our  officers  to 
come  and  give  formal  evidence,  but  we  asked  leave, 
on  the  question  of  policy,  to  be  allowed  to  give  that 
evidence  later.  Then  we  got  a  letter  saying  that  you 
wished  us  to  give  our  evidence  with  regard  to  policy 
at  once,  and  when  you  said  that,  I  assumed  it  was  my 
duty  to  brin^  it  before  the  Board  instantly,  and  to 
ask  whether  it  would  be  right  to  say  that  what  had 
been  our  general  policy  should  be  our  future  policy. 

1597.  Can  you  give  us  a  date  for  that  ?— -Last  Monday 
week. 

1598.  Have  you  the  Minute  Book?— Yes.  As  you 
^ave  not  asked  me  the  question  about  what  we  propose 
about  putting  the  taxation  on,  we  ought  not  to  show 
you  this  at  present. 

1599.  I  am  not  going  into  that?— This  is  the  exact 
niinute.     (The  Minute  Book  was  lianded  to  Mr.  Ellis.) 

1600.  This  was  on  the  12th  day  of  November? — ^Yes, 
'ast  Monday  week. 

1601.  "The  Chairman  at  the  request  of  the  Board 
then  laid  before  them  his  views  as  embodied  in  the 


following    proposals."      Then    this    is    tne    resolution. 
Was  it  passed  unanimously? — ^Yes. 

1602.  "That  the  Conservators,  whilst  not  admitting 
that  the  Beport  of  the  Lower  Thames  Navigation  Com- 
mission, dated  25th  March,  1896,  contained  a  specific 
recommendation  that  a  navigable  channel  of  30ft.  be- 
low low  water  of  spring  tides  should  be  provided  up  to 
Gravesend,  are  prepared^  in  view  of  the  tendency  to 
constantly  increase  the  size  and  draught  of  ocean  going 
steamers,  to  take  measures  to  make  such  a  channel,, 
having  due  regard  to  the  security  of  the  banks  and 
wharves  of  the  river,  provided  Parliament  will  grant 
them  power  to  raise  the  necessary  funds."  Is  that  the 
only  definite  resolution  or  minute  on  your  books  aris- 
ing out  of  the  Wolfe-Barry  Commission? — ^Yes,  I 
should  think  so. 

1603.  Then  up  to  the  15th  November,  1900,  and  until 
this  Commission  began  to  sit  in  this  (room,  nothing  of  a 
definite  or  practical  character  had  been  done?— Oh,  yes  ; 
we  have  increased  the  depth  of  the  river.  You  can  ask 
the  engineer  as  to  that.  We  have  increased  the  depth 
veiy  much  and  spent  a  very  large  sum  in  doing  it. 

1604.  (CTiairman.)  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  you  had  discussions,  and  that  you  deepened  the 
liver  under  certain  resolutions  ? — ^Yes,*  that  was  in  1896. 

1605.  But  what  we  want  to  know  is,  are  we  under  the 
right  impression  l^at  until  this  last  meeting  on  Monday 
week  you  had  taken  no  steps  at  all  by  any  resolution  of 
your  Board  to  do  more  than  your  ordinary  dredging? — 
Oh,  no,  we  took 

1606.  Will  you  give  us  the  resolution  on  Wh.'ich  yoa 
deepened  the  river  down  to  26ft.,  because  that  is  what 
we  want.  We  want  to  know  when  you  did  that? — On 
the  22nd  June,  1896,  the  Lower  Biver  Ooanmittee  re- 
commended and  it  was  adopted  by  the  Board:  "That 
the  Conservators  adopt  the  scsheme  in  the  engineer's  re- 
port for  widening  and  deepening  the  channel  of  the  river 
as  follows:  from  the  Nore  to  Gravesend,  1,000ft.,  26ft. 
deep;  from  Gravesend  to  Crayfoidness,  l,000lft.  24ft. 
deep;  from  Orayfordnesis  to  the  Royal  Albert  Dock 
600ft.,  22ft.  deep;  from  the  Boyal  Ailbert  Dock  to  Mill, 
wall  300ft.,  IBiU  deep."  That  is  w^hat  is  mentioned  in 
my  evidence.  That  was  a  very  large  work  to  bring  up^ 
and  I  think  it  ooet  us  £24,000  or  £26,000.  I  am  told 
it  was  more  than  that.  It  was  a  very  large  sum — 1 
forget  the  exact  amount. 

1607.  Then  it  is  upon  that  resolution  of  1896  that  you 
have  acted  up  to  last  Monday  week? — ^Yes,  and  we  do 
not  consider  that  Monday  week  alters  this  in  any  shape 
or  form.  It  only  shows  that  we  are  perfectly  willing 
to  go  to  the  30ft.  recommended,  if  we  can  get  the  money. 
It  is  the  same  principle.  The  policy  has  been  the  same 
all  through,  but  we  have  not  got  the  money.  We  are 
quite  prepared  to  accept  the  30ft.  if  we  have  the  funds. 

1608.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  At  all  events  on  the'  12th  November^ 
1900,  you  arrived  at  a  definite  pouit  that  you  had  never 
arrived  at  before  ? — ^Not  in  words.  We  always  understood 
that  we  were  trying  to  do  it  if  we  could  get  the  money. 
I  will  put  it  in  this  way.  iSuppose  the  sihipping  had 
come  in  so  much  that  our  funds  had  been  raised  to  a 
sufficient  sum,  we  should  have  gone  on  to  the  30ft  deep 
if  we  had  had  the  money. 

1609.  The  whole  thing  is  summed  up  in  finance? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

1610.  Then  you  put  in  this  proviso  which  was  really 
imnecessary  : — ^"Provided  we  had  the  necessary  funds." 
Of  course,  if  Parliament  says  you  have  to  do  it  you  must 
do  it,  and  if  Parliament  does  not  say  you  ihave  to  do  it, 
cadit  q^iusstio  ? — ^That  is  so,  but  it  shows  our  wish. 

1611.  Quite  so  ;  one  will  not  suggest  that  it  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  appointment  of  this  Commission,  but 
there  it  is? — ^Yes.  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  con- 
sidered it  until  we  got  the  funds  if  it  had  not  been  f<r" 
the  Commission. 

1612.  Now  I  want  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  do 
with  this.      Are  you  going  to  deposit  a  Bill  ? — ^No,  we 
have  no  money.    I  should  like  to  accept  the  Chairman's     See 
suggestion  that  we  should  approach  the  Government  and  7485-9^ 
tell  them  what  we  think  ought  to  be  done. 

1613.  (Chairman.)  1  suggested  that  you  ought  to  have 
done  that  long  ago  ? — ^You  did,  but  we  consider  that  that 
suggestion  is  the  right  one,  and  we  certainly  propose  to 
take  it  up. 

1614.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  I  want  to  get  from  you  as  the  Chair- 
man of  this  most  important  public  body,  what  is  io  you? 
minds.  You  jyassed  a  resolution  on  Monday  week  ;  what 
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are  jon  going  to  do  upon  that? — ^I  shall  do  what  the 
Chairman  suggested  to-daj  that  we  ought  to  have  done. 

1615.  But  it  is  reallj  not  for  us,  as  a  Boyal  Commis- 
«ion,  to  suggest  anything?—!  will  bring  it  before  the 
Board 

1616u  You  say  "I."  Is  the  Board  going  to  do  it?— 
I  will  bring  it  before  the  Board,  and  ask  leave  that  we 
should  approach  the  Qovemment  on  the  whole  question, 
teUing  them  what  we  think  ought  to  be  done,  and  tell- 
ing them  the  way  in  which  we  consider  the  funds  should 
be  got 

1617.  That  is  the  view  in  which  you  translate  your 
own  phrase  that  the  Biver  Thames  should  be  "brought 
up  to  date" — ^that  you  will  ask  the  leave  of  the  Board 
to  apply  to  Paitldament?— Not  to  go  to  ParliAment ;  we 
shall  go  straight  to  the  Grovemment. 

1618.  You  will  put  it  before  the  Board  and  ask  leave? 
—Yes. 

1619.  Suppose  ithe  Government  says  : — ^*  This  must  be 
introduced  as  a  Private  Bill,  and  we  do  not  meddle  with 
Private  Bills"?— Then  I  should  say  at  once:— "We 
cannot  do  it ;  we  shall  get  no  money  ;  we  cannot  do  it." 
You  know  we  could  not  get  a  penny. 

1620.  I  should  be  very  sony  to  pledge  myself  that  you 
could,  buft  miay  I  ask  you  thds?  You  think  that  the 
whole  mnibter  depends — ihe  matter  of  the  bringing  up  to 
date  of  the  Poit  of  London— on  the  introduction  of  a 
Bill  in  the  sth-ape  of  a  public  rather  l^an  a  private  Bill  ? 
—Yes. 

1621.  That  is  your  answer  as  Chairman  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  ? — I  do  not  think  we  should  have  a  chance 
of  passing  a  private  Bill.     We  should  get  no  taxation. 

1622.  Is  that  your  final  answer  to  us  as  a  Boyal  Com- 
Tuission  ? — Yea. 

1623.  That  is  the  acctwer  you  give  us  on  behalf  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  ? — ^My  own  idea  is  that  if  we  brought 
in  a  private  Bill  to  put  an  taxation — and  we  have  all  uie 
other  powers  except  taxation — we  should  be  fought  by 
every  interest  that  we  touched,  all  the  people  would  go 
to  their  various  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
protect  their  interests,  and  we  should  have  no  more 
chance  of  passing  the  Bill  than  we  hare  of  going  up  to 
the  moon. 

1624.  You  mean,  to  put  it  briefly,  it  is  only  the 
Crovemment  whips  that  could  carry  the  thing  through? 
— ^I  think  so. 

1625.  (Bear-Admiral  Hext.)  You  stated  just  now  that 
the  Conservancy  had  carried  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  of  1896  as  far  as  money  allowed 
them  to  do  80  ? — ^Yes. 

1626l  How  do  you  account  for  your  having  for  those 
three  yeais  1897-&-9 — since  1896 — ^a  surplus  in  Uie  Below 
Bridge  Funds  of  £41,408  ?— I  know  of  no  sudti  surj)lus. 

1627.  Your  accounts  show  it.  You  have  a  surplus  in 
your  funds  whicb  you  have  not  spent,  and  which  might 
apparently,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  have  been  spent  Your 
accounts  ^iow  that  quite  clearly  ? — ^The  amount  that  has 
really  been  surplus  in  the  years  1896  to  1899  is  £51,525, 
bat  the  whole  of  tha/b  has  gone  in  capital  works.  Tha 
dredging  which  I  have  mentioned  comes  out  of  that — 
whatever  sum  was  spent.  We  spent,  taking  out  from 
capital  £36,133,  and  from  reserve  income  £40,963,  or  a 
total  of  £77,096,  against  the  £51,525  wiiich  we  had  over 
surplus.    It  is  all  gone. 

1628.  Then  this  account  must  be  an  incorrect  one.  If 
you  look  at  the  summary  of  your  accounts  you  will  see 
there :  "  Reserve  below  London  Bridge  for  1897-8-9, 
total,  £200,742.''  I  have  taken  it  ednce  the  re- 
commendations of  the  1806  Comcmission.  Below  that 
you  will  see  tflie  expenditure  :  I  am  taking  the  expendi- 
ture for  1807-8-9.  The  expenditure  amounts  to  £159,334, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  £41,408  ?— The  real  balance  left  is 
£51,525,  takiaig  the  six  years  from  1994  to  1809. 

1629.  I  particularly  wanted  those  three  years  to  sthow 
what  you  nave  expended  since  the  recommendations  of 
the  1896  Commission  ?— The  whole  of  it  lias  gone  ia 
general  works.  It  has  aU  been  carried  to  reserve  income 
account,  and  the  whole  of  it  has  gone  in  capital  charges, 
induding  this  dredging.  We  have  spent,  in  fact,  more 
than  we  have  received.  We  have  had  to  spend  from 
new  capital  £36,133. 

1630.  Could  you  give  the  Commission  the  proportion 
from  your  revenue  which  you  spent  annually  on  dredg- 
ing for  those  three  years  ? — ^Dredging  in  the  Lower 
River  or  the  Upper  River  ? 


1631.  The  Lower  River  ? — ^You  wish  particulars  of  the     sir  jr.  />, 
three  years'  dredging  below  London  Bridge?  Dkobn-' 

1632.  The  figure  I  wanted   to  arrive  at  is  the  actual    S^^^^^* 
cost  in  dredging.     Will  you  apportion  the  oost  of  the    ^**"^»  **•'• 
dredging  to  your  income  for  1897-8-9,  not  including  new  oa  -Nov^iqol 
plant.    I  want  the  actual  money  spent  in  dredging  ? —       t__^ 
The  dredging  for  the  Lower  River  in  1897  amounted  to 

£11,200  about ;  in  1898,  to  £13,600 ;  in  1899,  £25,200. 

1633.  (Chairman.)  That  does  not  correspond  with 
the  figures  in  your  return  ? — That  is  the  dredging. 

1634.  That  is  the  dredging  pure  and  simple? — 
Dredging  pure  and  simple. 

1635.  {Bear'Admiral  Mext.)  Not  only  charges  •  for 
plant  ? — No ;  here  it  is  put  "  dredging  "  pure  and  sim- 
ple.   This  is  what  comes  out  of  revenue. 

1636.  {Sir  Bohert  Giffen.)  You  are  speaking  now  of 
the  lower  river? — ^The  lower  river  only. 

1637.  That  is  below  Staines? — Below  Staines. 

1638.  (Bear'Admiral  Hext.)  But  I  have  a  return 
here  showing  expenditure  below  London  Bridge? — 
I  can  give  you  that,  too.  Below  London  Bridge  in  1897 
it  is  £10,189 ;  in  1898,  £12,302  ;  in  1899,  £24,037. 
That  is  below  London  Bridge.  In  fact,  the  dredging 
below  London  Bridge  for  the  six  years  since  the  Act. 

1639.  I  want  you  to  confine  it  to  the  years  since  the 
recommendations  of  the  1896  Commission? — ^I  have 
given  you  that.  That  was  what  we  charged  out  of  re- 
venue. That  does  not  include  what  we  charged  out 
of  capital 

1640.  I  wanted  the  proportion  between  your  income 
for  six  years.  You  might  submit  a  small  table  showing 
the  proportion  spent  on  dredging  with  reference  to 
your  maximum  income  derived  from  the  Lower 
Thames. — ^The  percentage  out  of  revenue  is  27*7. 

1641.  Was  any  regular  continuous  survey  of  the  river 
undertaken  before  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  1896  ? — Perhaps  you  will  ask  the  engineer  that 

1642.  With  reference  to  paragraph  39  of  the  Report 
of  tlie  Commission  of  1896,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  spoil  being  deposited  in  Dead  Man's  Hole? — I>o 
you  mean  ours,  or  the  spoil  from  other  people? 

1643.  The  dredging  taken  by  the  Conservancy^ 
We  send  our  own  hoppers. 

1644^  But  who  was  responsible  for  recommending 
that  site? — ^If  my  memory  serves  me,  the  Board  o' 
Trade  said  that  they  had  had  enough  put  in  Dead 
Man's  Hole,  and  they  insisted  that  in  the  future  i^ 
should  all  go  down  to  the  Barrow  Deep. 

1645.  It  says  here :  "It  appears  that  since  1878  the 
Conservancy  have  depositod  in  a  part  of  this  deep 
water  whioh  is  marked  out  by  beacons  and  measures, 
200,000  square  yards,  more  than  2,000,000  cubic  yarda 
of  waste  dredjrings."  That  was  from  1878  up  to  the  Re- 
port of  the  1896  Commission.  My  question  was,  can 
you  tell  me  who  was  responsible  for  the  spoil  being 
deposited  there '« — No,  I  do  not  know.  I  dare  say  the 
engineer  may  tell  you  that. 

1646.  It  is  stated  that  the  deposit  from  the  spoil 
commenced  in  1878.  Was  any  survey  made  to  see 
if  the  deposit  of  2,000,000  cubic  yards  of  waste  dredging 
in  an  area  of  only  200,000  square  yards  altered  the 
bed  of  the  river  in  any  way  ? — ^These  are  all  engineer- 
ing questions.    I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  that. 

1647.  You  would  rather  I  asked  tbe  engineer  as  to 
that  ? — ^If  you  please.  They  are  questions  that  I  cannot 
answer. 

1648.  Then  you  said  at  tiie  end  of  your  evidence  that 
there  is  no  divided  autjhority  between  the  Trinity  House 
and  the  Conservators? — Just  so. 

1649^  iDo  the  Trinity  House  buoy  the  channels 
within  the  Conservancy  jurisdiction  without  reference 
to  the  Conservancy?—!  believe  so.  Perhaps  you  will 
ask  the  engineer  that.  These  are  all  engineering  ques- 
tions. 

1650.  You  say  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  two? — ^Yes;  there  has  been  no  difference 
of  opinion  between  us.  We  act  perfectly  harmoniously. 
We  have  got  their  representatives  on  our  board,  and 
we  have  never  had  any  difference  of  opiniozL  That 
I  can  say. 

165L  I  will  ask  you  these  questions,  and  if  you 
cannot  answer  them,  you  will  refer  me  to  the  engineer : 
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Do  the  Conservancy  send  their  plans  of  dredging  opera- 
tions officially  to  the  Board  7 — ^I  do  not  know. 

1652.  The  Tantlet  Creek  channel  having  been  deep- 
ened, can  you  explain  why  the  Trinity  House  did  not 


29^ov.  1900.  b^oy  it?— I  do  not  know. 


— ;; —  1653.  Did  they  tell  you  'whj  they  did  not  buoy  it? — 

See  8509-10.  j  ^^  ^q^  know.     Theee  are  all  engineering  questions. 

1654.  {Sir  Bohert  Giften.)  You  make  an  annual  report 
to  Parliament,  do  you  not? — ^Yes. 

1655.  Have  you  taken  the  opportunity  of  that  annual 
report  to  call  the  attention  of  Far'Hament  and  the  public 
to  the  defied enciefl  of  the  river,  and  to  what  is  neceeeary 
to  be  done  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  date? — ^I  do  not 
remember  that  we  have  done  so.  We  have  mentioned 
what  we  proposed  to  do,  but  we  have  not  mentioned 
what  were  beyond  our  powers. 

1666.  It  might  be  of  advantage,  if  you  have  a  certain 
policy  to  carry  out,  to  state  it  in  public,  so  as  to  ^'ct 
the  support  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  what  you 
think  ought  to  be  done? — ^I  quite  agree. 

1657.  But  you  have  not  taken  advantage  of  your  annual 
report  to  do  that  ? — ^We  ought  to  have  done  so,  I  quite 
admit.     I  think  we  ought  to  have  done  so. 

1658.  You  mentioned,  I  think,  in  agreement  with  "the 
chairman,  and  in  agreement  with  other  people,  that  it 
is  quite  certain  that  vessels  are  now  going  to  Antwerp 
that  used  to  go  to  London,  on  aocoumt  of  the  deficaendee 
of  the  Port  of  London  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  I  said  that. 
I  did  not  mean  to  say  so.  I  understood  the  Chairman 
to  say  that  vessels  could  go  into  Antwerp  that  could  not 
com«  fto  London,  but  I  did  not  know  that  any  facts  existed 
showing  that  thev  did  do  so. 

1659.  {Chairman.)  I  think  I  asked  you  whether  you 
were  aware  that  vessels  go  to  Antwerp  now  that  used  to 
oome  to  London  ? — ^I  did  not  undeistand  it  in  that  way. 
I  understood  you  to  ask  whether  they  could  go.  I  cannot 
tell  you  one  way  or  the  other. 

1660.  {Sir  Bohert  GifFen.)  I  did  not  mean  to  question 
the  statement,  but  I  thought  it  onaterial  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Oomimission  that  we  should  have  particu- 
lars of  that,  if  possible? — I  am  afraid  it  is  only  a 
general  statement.  I  will  try  ibo  get  you  particulars. 
We  can  easily  write  to  the  various  places  and  ask  for 
particulars  and  let  you  have  them. 

1661.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  dredging,  you  said 
that  the  surplus  which  has  been  derived  from  income 
during  the  last  few  years  has  (been  applied  to  general 
purposes.  If  you  (will  turn  to  the  statement  of  the 
secretary  of  the  conservancy  in  answer  to  Question  59, 1 
think  it  will  appear  from  that  statement  that  the  amount 
spent  from  capital  upon  dredging  in  the  whole  of  the  six 
yeare  from  January,  1894,  to  December,  1899,  is  no  more 
than  £17,000,  so  that  it  was  not  an  important  addition 
to  the  amount  spent  on  dredging  out  of  income? — The 
amount  spent  from  capital  has  been  £36.133,  and  from 
the  reserve  income  £40,963 ;  total,  £77,096. 

1662.  That  is  on  dredjging  ? — iFrom  capitail  expenditure 
on  various  things. 

1662a.  But  I  want  it  on  dredging  ? 

1663.  {Chairman,)  Dredging  pure  and  simple — not 
steam-hoppers  ? — I  have  only  got  dredging  for  the  six 
years.  What  we  spent  during  the  six  years  was  £123,837 
from  income,  and  £14,500  from  capital ;  making 
£138,387. 

1664.  {Sir  Bohert  GifFen,)  Tiiat  is  t^e  total  expendi- 
ture?— ^That  is  the  total  expenditure. 

1665.  But  I  am  asking  now  about  the  expenditure 
on  dredging? — ^That  is  on  dredging — on  dredging  alone. 

1666.  But  the  cost  of  dredging  according  to  your 
tables,  below  London  Bridge  in  the  six  years  was 
£77,000  out  of  income? — No;  that  is  out  of  revenue— 
£77,647,  or  27-7  per  cent. 

1667.  And  the  expenditure  out  of  capital  in  the 
same  period  on  dredging  is  £17,392? — ^For  the  same 
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period  the  expenditure  was  £14,500.     Then  out  of  re- 
serve income  £32,868. 

1668.  This  is  on  dredging  7— *A11  this  is  dredging. 
1666a.  Where  does  it  Appeea  in  your  accounts? 

1669.  {Chainnan.)  As  I  understand,  the  £32,868  is  not 
on  dredjging,  but  on  now  steam  hoppers? — ^The  new 
steam  hoppers  are  used  for  nothing  but  dredging. 

1670.  But  we  want  to  separate  the  cost  of  the  dredg- 
ing from  the  purchase  of  steam  hoppers,  or  new 
steamers,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — We  found  that  if 
we  put  the  dreeing  out  it  would  cost  so  much,  whereas 
if  we  did  our  own  dredging,  it  would  cost  so  much. 
We  found  that  it  would  be  much  less  if  we  did  our 
own  dredging. 

1671.  I  understand  that,  but  what  we  want  to  know 
is  how  much  was  spent  in  plant,  and  how  much  in 
actual  dredging.  We  do  not  care  fiow  much  you  have 
spent  on  plant ;  we  do  not  care  about  that  for  our 
present  purposes  ;  we  want  to  know  what  you  actually 
spent  in  dredging  the  river.  Wild  you  look  at  the 
answer  to  question  59? — I  did  not  know  you  wanted 
these  particulars.  Of  course  I  oannot  speak  on  accounta 
at  a  moment's  notice.  I  will  get  up  anything  you  widi 
to  know. 

1672.  {Sir  Bohert  GiWen,)  We  merely  wish  to  have 
what  is  the  actual  expenditure  on  dredging,  not  on 
ships? — You  mean  the  actual  expenditure  on  dredging 
below  London  Bridge? 

1673.  {Chairman.)  Other  than  that  spent  on  plant  or 
hoppers,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — ^For  the  three 
years,  or  for  the  six  years? 

1674.  Since  1896? — ^I  will  get  that  out  and  send  it  to 
the  Secretary. 

1675.  {B(>ar- Admiral  Hext.)  You  stated  that,  "Until 
the  depth  of  water  over  the  sills  of  all  the  docks  is  very 
much  increased  there  would  be  no  practical  advantage 
in  forming  such  a  channel"? — ^Yes. 

1676.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  consider  that 
the  sills  of  the  docks  should  regulate  the  depth  of  the 
river? — No.  It  is  no  good  our  giving  the  river  such 
a  depth  that  it  could  not  be  used  because  the  sills  of 
the  docks  are  so  high.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Ellis,  I  said 
that  we  were  quite  prepared  to  lower  tlie  river  if  we 
had  the  funds,  and  then  let  Parliament  call  on  the 
docks  to  lengthen  their  sills  ;  but  it  is  no  good  having 
the  river  deepened — ^no  practical  good — if  we  have  got 
to  bring  vessels  up  to  lie  outside  the  docks  blocking 
the  navigation  till  they  can  get  in.  They  can  all  get 
in  now  at  any  state  of  the  tide  except  eight  vessels,  as  I 
understand. 

1677.  {Chairman.)  Not  at  any  state  of  the  tide? — 
No,  not  quite. 

1678.  You  furnished  us  the  paitioulars  of  that? — 
Just  so. 

1679.  {Bear-Admiral  Hext.)  With  reference  to  that 
matter  you  think  that  aotutailly  no  more  water  is  re- 
quired  than  there  is  over  the  sills  of  the  docks? — ^No,  I 
do  not  go  BO  far  as  that.  My  opinion  is — if  I  was  asked — 
I  should  like  to  see  greater  facilities  all  the  way  down  the 
river,  and  they  are  gradually  growing.  We  should  be 
able  to  make  deep  berths  where  the  ships  could  go  in 
without  waiting  for  the  tides. 

1680.  Of  course,  you  cannot  time  the  ship's  movements 
so  as  absolutely  to  avoid  detentions? — No,  but  we  say 
they  should  be  able  to  use  the  river  by  having  their  dock 
sills  lowered  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  always  go  in. 

1681.  You  have  not  taken  into  account  their  detentions, 
or  the  possibility  of  the  ship  having  to  stop  there  ? — ^The 
engineer  has  prepared  a  statement  as  to  the  detentions, 
and  he  has  aleo  prepared  a  diagram  on  purpose  to  show 
you  exactly  what  the  detentions  have  been,  and  he  is 
also  going  to  explain  how  the  sills  work. 

1681a.  Does  he  refer  in  that  statement  to  detention 
by  fog,  when  a  ship  is  once  in  the  channel  9 — ^No,  only 
with  regard  to  water. 

Becalled  5566. 


Mr.  Chableb  James  Moee  recalled  and  further  examined. 


1682.  {Ch<iinnan.)  You  have  some  papers  to  put  in, 
Mr.  More? — ^Yes.  The  first  is  in  reply  to  questions 
329-332. 

1683.  {Mr.  Ellis.)  That  is  relative  to  paragraph  25  of 
the  Report  of  the  Barry  Commission? — ^Yes,  it  is  a 
statement  as  to  the  delay  to  ships  arrivirg  off  Southend 
at   low  water.      {See  Appendix^  5th  day,  No.  I.)      Then 


the  second  paper  is  in  reply  to  Question  361  by  Sir 
John  H<\xt.  There  I  promised  to  give  a  list  of  the 
dredging  plant  and  the  ages  of  t^e  dredgen.  That  I 
hand  in.  (Sec  Appendix^  5th  day,  No.  S.)  Then  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Oonservators  peiibaps  I 
might  be  allowed  to  hand  in  the  following  statements : 
The  first  is  :  ^'  An  account  for  the  yean  18M  to  1800  in- 
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elusive,  or  the  amount  received  by  the  Conservators  for 
rents  on  acconimodatious  and  for  sales  of  foreshore  for 
the  purpose  of  {accommodations,  and  an  account  of  the 
moneys  paid  to  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods 
on  biehsdf  of  the  Crown "  ;  that  was  referred  to  in 
<2ueB.tioni8  38-40.  (Sec  Appendix j  tth  day,  No.  3).  Then 
ihe  aecond  is :  *'  An  account  of  Uie  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture of  tiie  Thames  Oonserrancv  for  the  years  1894-99 
inclusive  (a)  below  London  Bridge  ;  (b)  London  Bridge 
lo  Staines  ;  (c)  Summary. ''  That  was  asked  for  at  Ques- 
tion 61.  {See  Appendix,  bth  day.  No,  4.)  Then  the 
third  18  "A  return  of  attendancee  at  board  and  com- 
mittee meetings  of  the  Conservators  of  the  Biver 
Tbamee  for  the  year  1899,  and  to  the  3l8t  October, 
1000/'  IQiat  wafi  aeked  for  at  QuestionA  68  and  1&6. 
^Set  Appendix  Sth  day,  No.  5.)  Then  the  fourth  is :  "  A 
statement  showing  the  numiber  of  licences  granted  by 
the  Thames  Conservancy  for  all  accommodations  below 
Tefldington  for  the  years  1895-99  inclusive."  That  was 
asked  for  at  Questions  199  and  2dD.  (See  Appendix, 
Sth  day.  No.  6.) 

1664.  (Chairman.)  Those  are  the  licences  the  price  of 
which  is  governed  by  an  arbitrator? — Under  the  Act  an 
assessor  has  to  be  appointed  by  the  Conservators. 

1685.  That  has  already  been  described? — That  is  so. 
They  all  have  to  be  assessed. 

1686.  The  price  is  fixed  by  an  assessor? — ^The  price 
is  fixed  by  an  assessor  independent  entirely  ot  the 
Conservators.  Then  the  fifth  table  is  : "  An  account  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Thames  Con- 
«ervancy  for  the  years  1894  to  1899  inclusive  ;  (a)  Below 
Teddington  Lock;  (b)  From  Teddington  Lock  to 
Staines ;  and  (c)  Sumimary.  (See  Appendix,  bth  day. 
No.   7.) 

1667.  I  see  in  Appendix  No.  4,  of  the  first  day,  it  is 
stated  : "  In  my  opinion  there  is  space  in  Barking  Reach, 
£rith  Iteach,  Erith  Sands,  Long  Reach,  St.  Clement's 
Reach,  and  Northfleet  Hope,  where  additional  moorings 
might  be  laid  down  by  snips  without  detriment  to  the 
navigation"? — That  has  been  shown  on  a  c^hart  wihich 
has  already  been  handed  in. 

1688.  Will  you  just  explain  that  chart? — These  dark 
marks  show  the  existing  tiers  where  vessels  may  be 
unloaded   into  barges. 

1689.  Where  are  the  new  moorins  places  that  you 
speak  of? — ^These  portions  coloured  black  show  the 
existing  ones ;  the  spaces  coloured  red  are  the  pro- 
posed new  mooring  spaces. 

1689a.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  They  are  a  long 
way  down  the  river? — ^Yes.  The  river  is  pretty  well 
crowded  near  London ;  you  could  hardly  put  more. 

1690.  (Chairman.)  Have   you   had   any   applications 
for     any    of    those    lower    river    spaces  f — ^No ;     it 

18  suggested  that  these  should  be  public  moorings, 
so  that  if  necessary,  ships  of  deep  draught  might  go 
and  be  unloaded  into  barges  direct. 

1601.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  as  to  the  cost 
of  dredging  these  mooring  places.  You  say,  "With 
dredging  or  with  very  little  dredging."  Have  you*  had 
any  estimate  of  the  cost? — No,  no  estimate  has  been 
made  of  the  cost  of  this  work. 

1602.  We  should  like  to  know  what  you  estimate 
would  be  the  cost  of  providing  these  extra  moorings 

^5460    ^  suppflement  this  Appendix  No.  4? — 1  will  get  that  out 

^d5463.   ^or  you. 

1693.   Have  you  anything  further  to  put  in? — ^There 

8ee  1384.  ^  ^®  table  referred  to  bv  Sir  Frederick  Dixon- 
Hartland,  showing  the  level  of  the  sills  of  all  the 
London  dodks.  I  will  now  hand  it  in.  (See  Appendix^ 
5fA  day  No.  8.)  It  shows  the  level  of  low  water  on 
the  Admiralty  Charts,  and  from  that  you  get  the  depth 
•of  water  on  the  sill  at  low  water.  The  last  column 
shows  the  depth,  of  water  in  the  channel  which  is 
proposed  to  be  made  by  the  Conservators. 

1604.  The  last  proposal? — ^The  last  proposal,  that  is 
to  say  the  one  I  put  in  in  my  evidence. 

1605.  Is  there  anything  else  you  have  to  give  us? — 
That  is  all. 

1606.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry,)  May  I  ask  one  ques< 
tion  on  the  toble  sihown  in  Appendix  4,  flowing 
tiie  dredging  under  the  head  of  "Expenditure"  for 
the  years  1804,  1806.  1806,  1807,  1898,  and  1800.  Can 
you  tell  why  the  expenditure  rose  from  £12,302  in 
1696  to  £24,037  in  1800  ?— Yes.  That  was  on  account 
«l  new  hoppers  which  we  purchased  to  carry  out  the 
cieommendations  of  the  Commission,  and  to  carry  the 
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dredgings   down  to  Barrow  Deep  instead  of  putting     Mr.  C.  J, 
them  into  the  channel.  More. 

1697.  l*hat  includes  therefore  the  cost  of  plant? — 20  Nov.  1900. 
No,  that  does  not  include  the  cost  of  plant.  '_ 

1608.  Hoppers  surely  are  plant,  are  they  not? — Yes, 
but  that  was  the  working  of  the  dredgers — ^the  working 
merely. 

1600.  Then  why  does  it  rise  from  £12,302  in  1608  to 
£24,037  in  1800  ?— Because  of  the  extra  expense  ot 
working  these  very  large  hoppers. 

1700.  Then  you  have  been  doing  very  much  more 
work? — ^Yes,  and  of  course  we  have  had  to  carry  the 
stuff  so  far  away. 

1701.  (Chairman.)  Under  what  head  comes  the  ex- 
pense of  providing  for  these  extra  dredgers  or  hoppers  ? 
Can  you  state  whether  you  have  charged  to  capital  all 
the  expense  of  these  dredgers  and  hoppers,  and  whether 
this  is  dredging  pure  and  simple  in  the  tables  you 
have  given  us? — ^I  have  put  in  the  dredging  statement 
in  my  own  evidence,  and  I  can  explain  from  that  that 
the  total  dredging '  for  the  years  1804  to  1800  was 
£138,000,  out  of  which  about  £30,000  was  charged  to 
capital  for  these  new  hoppers  and  the  alterations  to 
the  dredgers. 

1702.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  Then  the  great  in- 
crease  of  t2he  cost  between  1898  and  1899  is  due  to 
working  the  larger  plant,  and  taking  the  material 
further  out  to  sea,  is  not  that  so? — ^That  is  so. 

1703.  Possibly  you  could  give  us  at  some  future  time  g^  g^«^ 
an  account  of  the  quantity  dredged  for  these  same  yean 

1894  to  1899,  so  that  we  could  compare  it  with  the  cost? 
— Certainlv. 

1704.  Have  you  any  record  of  what  is  removed  by 
private  dredging? — ^No,  we  have  no  record. 

1705.  That  I  rather  fancy  has  been  getting  a  emaller 
quantity  ? — ^Trinity  House  do  not  do  any  dredging  now. 

1706.  I  was  referring  to  private  dredging? — ^Yes,  I 
think  thfey  take  a  large  quantity  still.  There  are  four 
or  five  of  tihese  private  dredgers  in  the  lower  reaches. 

1707.  You  have  no  record? — We  have  no  record  of 
what  they  take. 

1708.  Therefore  we  should  not  be  right  in  assuming 
that  what  the  Thames  Conservancy  dredge  is  the  total 
quantity  dredged  out  of  the  river? — ^No,  they  dredge  a 
very  considerable  quantity,  the  only  difference  being  that 
we  dredge  systematically  in  the  channel,  whereas  theso 
dredgers  go  where  they  get  the  good  stuff. 

1709.  Where  they  get  gravel  ? — Where  they  get  gravel. 

1710.  (liear-Admiral  Hext.)  Was  any  regular  con- 
tinuous survey  of  the  river  undertaken  before  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  of  1896? — The  Conser- 
vators' surveyor  regularly  surveyed  tftie  river  nearly 
down  to  Gravesend,  but  there  was  no  survey  beyond 
that.     That  was  done  by  the  Admiralty. 

1711.  Was  there  any  regular  continuous  survey  going 
on  constantly  before  the  date  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  of  1896? — Onlv  so  far  down  as  about 
Northfleet,  not  beyond  that. 

1712.  With  reference  to  paragraph  39  of  the  Beport 
of  that  Commission  of  1896,  who  was  reroonsible  for  that 
spoil  being  deposited  in  Dead  Man's  Hole? — The  engi- 
neer to  the  Board  at  that  time  recommended  this  place 
as  being  suitable  for  deposit,  because  it  was  so  very  deep 
and  convenient  to  get  to 

1713.  It  is  stated  that  this  deposit  of  spoil  commenced 
in  1878.  Was  any  survey  made  to  see  if  the  deposit  of 
2,000,000  cubic  yards  in  a  space  oi  200,000  s<)UAre  yards 
in  any  way  altered  the  bed  of  the  river  at  this  place  t— 
They  occasionally  surveyed  the  hole  itself  up  and  down, 
buti  not  across  the  whole  river.  Surveys  were  made 
actually  where  the  deposit  took  place. 

1714.  Then  I  presume  that  that  survey  showed  that 
there  was  no  filling  up  of  the  place? — There  was  filling 
up— not  so  much  as  you  would  expect  from  the  quantity 
put  in,  but  there  was  decided  filling  up. 

1715.  You  say  there  were  surveys  taken? — Oh,  yes,  on 
that  part — local  surveys. 

1716.  In  that  case  did  the  bottom  of  this  Dead  Man's 
Hole  show  any  decided  decrease  of  depth? — ^Yes,  it  did 
in  parts. 

1717.  It  did  ?— Yes. 

1718.  How  can  you  reconcile  that  with  the  Report  of 
the  Commission  of  1806,  that  it  did  not? — ^In  parts  it 
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^^iP'  ^*     ^^  ^^*'*  ^^^  certainly     &t    one     end  It  was  distinctly 

.  ^^'        shallow.     Our  surveys  showed  that.     It  may  not  have 

30  Nov^lflOOL  ^®^  ahown  on  the  Admiralty  Chart,   because  the  Ad- 

.:  '■  '    '  "^  miralty  very  rarely  surveyed.    That  was  the  question  of 

course  that  was  brought  before  the  Commission. 

1719.  Then  it  must  have  been  an  enor,  because  the 
report  of  the  Cc^mmiwion  distanctly  says  that  it  did  not 
show  a  decrease  of  depth  I — Undoubtedly  the  Oommis- 
siou  were  perfectly  right  in  atftting  that  the  whole  ought 
to  have  been  filled  up  with  the  quantity  that  was  put  ixL 
It  did  not  all  stop  there.    That  is  quite  certain. 

•  1720.  In  paragraph  40  they  say  :  "  Tbe  recent  surveys, 
however,  show  (that  while  other  portions  ol  the  river  have 
'become  shallower,  the  depth  of  Dead  Man's  Hole  has  not- 
been  reduced?" — ^It  is  very  easy  to  see  by  referring  to 
the  charts'.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  look  into  our  large 
charts  I  will  go  into  the  matter ;  I  cannot  do  it  off-hand. 

1721.  Presumiz^  that  paragraph  40,  where  it  states 
that  the  depth  of  Dead  Man's  Hole  had  not  been  reduced, 
is  accurate,  it  follows  that  the  neclect  ol  the  obvious 
course  of  oonstan'tly  surveying  it  lea  to  the  detriment  of 
the  lower  channel  ^I  do  not  know  that  it  did.  I  do  not 
think  the  surveys  prove  that  in  any  particular  part  ■ 

1722.  Take  the  report  of  this  Committee,  and  read 
paragraph  40 1 — ^Yes,  I  see  the  paragraph.  The  Commis- 
sion «taite  evidently  that  they  considered  that  it  was  in- 
jurious to  the  river  to  put  the  stuff  .there.  That  is 
undoubted Iv  so.  r  ' 

1723.  Anyhow  it  appears  to  be  clearly  proved  ihat> 
the   Consen'ators  deposited  2,000,000  cubic  yards  in  a 

t..  .  '  space  of  200,000  square  yards,  and  took  no  steps  to  con- 
stantly survey  to  see  that  the  place  was  filled  up? — Oh, 
yes.  We  surveyed  the  place  itself.  The  hole  was  sur- 
veyed. 

1724.  How  often  in  that  time?- -About  once  a  year  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

1725.  Then  in  spite  i>f  being  surveyed  once  a  year,  and 
finding  that  there  was  no  great  decrease,  they  still  went 
on  depositing  there  ? — ^Yes 

1726.  With  reference  to  Sir  Frederick  Dixon-Hart- 
land's  evidence,  he  staited  that  there  is  no  question  of 
divided  authority  between  tlie  Trinity  House  and  the 


Thames  Conservancy.  Do  the  Trinity  House  buoy  the 
channels  within  the  Thames  Conservancy  juiisdiction 
without  reference  to  the  Conservancy  ? — Yes. 

1727.  Without  reference  to  the  Conservancy? — With- 
out any  reference  whatever.  They  put  them  wherever 
they  think  fit. 

1728.  Do  the  Conservancy  send  plans  of  their  dredg- 
ing operations  ofiicially  to  the  Trinity  House  Board  ^- 
Tes,  I  believe  we  do. 

1720.  {Chairman.)  There  is  a  member  ci  Trinity 
House  on  the  Board  ? — ^Wc  have  two  members. 

1730.  {Bear-Admirtd  Hext)  The  Yantlet  Ohannel 
having  been  deepened,  did  the  Conservancy  ask  the 
Trlni^  House  «o  buoy  it'/ — The  question  was  raissd  at 
the  Board,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  an  official  letter 
was  written  or  not.  It  was  very  much  talked  about  at 
the  Board,  I  know. 

1731.  You  cannot  answer  that  question? — I  cannot 
answer  definitely  whether  they  wrote  or  not.  I  am  told 
it  was  not  brough^t  on  officially. 

1732.  My  question  is  this.  The  Yantlet  Channel  hav- 
ing been  deepened,  did  the  Conservancy  tak  the  Trinity 
House  to  buoy  it?-— Not  officially. 

1733.  Did  the  Trinity  House  buoy  it?— No,  they  did 
not 

1734.  Did  the  Trinity  House  tell  the  Oonservancy  why 
they  did  not  propose  to  buoy  it  7-*-N'ot  offidally.  I  know 
the  reasons,  but  they  were  not  stated  officially. 

1735.  Then  your  answers  to  those  questions  appear  to 
show  that  there  is  a  dual  control.  Sir  Frederick  Dixon- 
Hartland  said :  "  There  is  no  question  of  (Prided 
authority."  I  want  to  arrive  at  the  fact  as  to  that?— 
There  is  a  distinct  authority  undoubtedly,  because  the 
Trinity  House  buoy  tlie  channel  irrespective  of  anything 
the  Conservancy  may  say.  I  may  say  that  at  one  time 
the  Conservancy  had  the  buoys  under  their  contiol,  but 
Parliament  took  away  the  control. 

1736.  Then,  so  far  as  buoys  are  concerned,  there  is  a 
divided  authority? — There  is  a  divided  authority  un- 
doubtedly. 

Recalled  f*4^. 
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Mr.  William  Fokbest  Malcolm  called  and  examined. 


Mr,  W,  F. 
Malcolm. 


1737.  {Chairman.)  You  arc  Chairman  uf  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Dock  Company? — ^Yes. 

1738.  Since  when? — Since  March  of  the  present 
year.  I  may  mention  that  we  change  our  Chairman 
annually,  the  Chairman,  before  being  elected,  having 
to  serve  one  or  two  years  previously  af*  Deputy  Chair- 
man. 

1739.  Will  you  give  us  your  evidence  as  to  the  ongiu 
and  growth  of  the  docks  of  the  Company? — ^The  docks 
of  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Oomipany  are 
situated  upon  a  peninsula  on  the  south  side  of  the 
River  Thames,  between  the  Lower  Pool  and  Limehouse 
Beach,  of  which  they  occupy  the  greater  part.  Some 
interest  attaches  to  the  fact  that  a  Dock  constructed 
on  this  site  appears  to  have  been  the  first  public  wet 
dock  in  the  United  Kincfdom.  Tliis  dock  was  known 
as  the  "  Howland  Great  Wet  Dock,''  and  was  so  named 
after  a  family  settled  at  Streatham,  to  whom  the  pro- 
perty belonged.  In  1695  Elizabeth  Howland.  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  Sir  Giles  Howland,  married  Wrioths- 
]ey,'the  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
Lord  William  Russell,  and  the  Howland  property 
passed  to  the  Russells  by  marriage  eeittlement,  and  re- 
mained, in'  their  possession  xintil  1763.  The  minutes 
of  the  House  of  Lords  show  that  a  petition  of  William, 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Lady  Rachael  Russell,  and  Elisal^etji 
Howland,  on  behalf  of  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  and 
the  Marchioness,  his  wife,  minors,  was  presented  to 
the  House  on  the  11th  February,  1695.  setting  forth 
that  a  sum  of  money  had  been  laid  out  for  the  makine 
o:  a  dr>'  dock  at  Redderiflfe  (RotlierhitTie).  and  t.lia)t 
the  petitioners  were  well  advised  that  the  making 
of  a  wet  dock  there  will  not  only  be  a  ^eat  improve- 
ment of  the  said  minor's  estate,  but  oif  use  to  tlie 
public,  and  prayint:;  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  enable 
them  to  raise  and  lav  out  monies  for  making  a  wet 
(lock  at  Redderiffe.  Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the 
Bill,  which  was  read  for  the  first  time  on  .Sunday  the 
15th  February,  1695,  and  received  the  Royal  Assent 
<m  the  lOtli   April.   1696.     The  wet  dock  referred   to 


was  constructed  shortly  after  the  Bill  received  the 
Royal  Assent,  as  is  evidenced  by  an  old  drawing  of 
the  Howland  Dock,  in  the  possession  of  t^e  company 
with  the  description  of  the  dock  in  manuscript  ay- 
pended,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract:  — 
"This  dock  hath  been  found  a  very  safe  repository  for 
Ahips,  which  was  fully  proved  in  that  terrible  and 
violent  storm  which  happened  on  the  27th  November, 
1703,  when,  by  the  extremity  of  the  winds,  all  the 
ships  in  the  river  which  rode  either  at  chains  or  their 
own  moorings  were  forced  adrift,  and  ccmfusedly  driven 
on  the  north  shore,  where  some  were  lost,  and  moat 
received  great  damage.  Then,  of  all  the  several  ships 
deposited  in  this  wet  dock,  there  was  only  one  slightly 
injured  in  her  bowsprit."  The  dock  was  sold  by  the 
Russell  family  in  1763.  It  was  subsequently  lai^  out 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Greenland  wh«ale  fishery,  and  was  then  called  th« 
"Greenland  Dock."  In  1806  the  dock  became  the 
property  of  a  Mr.  W.  Ritchie.  In  the  course 
of  time,  owing  to  the  decline  in  the  whaling 
trade  and  the  simultaneous  increase  in  the 
trade  with  the  North  of  Europe,  a  change  took  place 
in  the  character  of  the  business,  and  from  that  time  the 
dock  was  mainly  used  by  vessels  laden  with  timber, 
deals,  grain,  and  other  merchandise  from  northern 
European  ports.  In  1807  the  Commercial  Dock  CV>m- 
pany  was  inaugurated,  having  for  its  object  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Greenland  Dock  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
perty. The  company  commenced  the  work  ol  extension 
and  improvement  by  deepening  and  lengthening  the 
existing  entrance  to  the  Commercial  Docks,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  new  entrance  was  laid  in  Novem- 
ber, 1808.  In  1809  Mr.  John  Moore  and  others  formed 
a.  project  under  Uie  style  of  the  Baltic  Dock  Company, 
for  converting  an  estate  of  about  45  acres  at  Bother- 
hithe  into  ponds  for  the  storing  and  bonding  of  tim* 
ber,  with  an  entrance  to  the  Thames  to  the  north  of 
Barnard's.  Yard.  This  scheme  received  the  assent  of 
his  Majesty's  Treasury,  who  granted  the  promoters  a 
preference  in  the  bondin^;  of  timber,  in  eoosideration 
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of  the  large  capital  which  would  be  neceesarilj  ex- 
pended in  formiBg,  constructing,  and  keeping  up  the 
dock  and  ponds.     In  July,  1809,  the  Commercial  Dock 
Company  acquired  the  estate  and  bonding  privileges 
of  the  Baltic  Dock  Company.    In  1810  the  Commercial 
Dock  Company  obtained  an  Act    of  Parliament  (50 
Greoige  m.,  c.  207)  for  maintaining  and  impioTing  the 
docks      and      warehouses      called      the      Oommeroiail 
Docks,   and  for   niaiking   and  maintaining  other  docks 
and    warehouses    to    communicate    therewith    in    the 
Parish    of    Saint  Mary,    Botherhithe.       In  the  follow- 
ing year,    1811,    a   further   Aob  (51    George   HI.,    c. 
66)  was  obtained  to  amend  and  render  zAore  effectual 
the  previous  Act,  and  for  extending  the  powers  of  the 
Act.       This     was  followed  in  1817  by    an    Act-  (67 
George  ILL,    c.    62)   amending  the  two    previous   Acts 
and    oonf erring    further    powers    upon    the    oompany. 
Some  time  after  the  formation  of  the  Commercial  Dock 
Company  azM>iber  dock  had  been  established  at  Rother- 
hithe^  a^led  t|le  East  Country  Dock,  comprising  pre- 
jDueci  a4j<Mien't  to  ,  the   Conunercial  Dock.     The   Acta 
relating  to  this  ondet taking  are  the  51  George. IIL» 
c  171^  #nd  the  6  GeQi^e  IV.,  c.  64.    In  1860  the  Ea«t 
CouAby    Dock    was    purchased    by    the    Commercia'l 
Dock    Com$wny     {uid    in    1851   an    Act  (14    and  15 
Victoria     c.    43)    was    obtained,    conlirming    the  pur- 
chase,  and  empowering  the  company  to  construct  a 
new  entrance  to  the  Thames,  now  known  as  the  South 
Lock,  said  to  enlarge  the  ilast  Country  Dock.     The 
works  were  carried  out,  and  the  new  dock  and  premises 
were  opened  on  the  13th  August,  1865.    In  1860  a  far- 
ther Act  was  obtained  (23  Victoria,  c.  30),  extending 
the  time   granted  by    the  Act  of  1851   in  reepect   of 
the  <;onfttruction,of  the  new  entrance  from  the  Thames 
at  the  Lavender  Dock  and  otiier  works.      This  en- 
trance was  completed  and  opened  in  September,  1862. 
The  Surr,ey  Canal  Company  was  incorporated  in  1801 
by  the  Act  of  41  George  HI.,  c.  31,  under  the  style 
of  the  Company  of  Proprietors  of  the  Grand  Surrey 
Oaaal.     This  Act  empowered  the  company  to  make 
and  maintain  a  navigable  canal  from  the  River  Thames 
at  a  place  called  Wilkineron's  Gun  Wharf,   in     the 
Parish  of  Saint  Mary,  Botherhithe,  to  the  town  of  Mit- 
cham,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  and  also  divers  col- 
lateral cuts  or  branches  communicating  from  the  8«tme 
to  certain  parishes  and  places  within  the  Counties  of 
Surrey  and  Kent.    In  1803  it  was  decided  to  construct 
an  entrance  basin  and  ship  lock  into  the  river,  the 
ship  lock  te  be  140ft.  in  length.    This  lock  and  basin 
were  completed  and  opened  for  the  reception  of  Bhip- 
ping  and  craft  on  the  fSth  March,   1807.     In  1807 
an  Act  (47  George  m,  c.  80)  was  passed  to  enable 
the    company    to   complete    the  works    and  to  raise 
further  monies  for  this  purpose.     In  1806  a  further 
Act   (48    George    m.,    c.    99)    was    obtained    autho- 
rising the  company  to  supply  with  water  the  several 
towns,     districts,     and    places     therein     mentioned, 
and     to     amend     the     several      Acts     relating      to 
the     said     canal.       The     canal     having    been     com- 
pleted    to     the     basin     to     Oamberwell     road,      a 
distance     of     about     four     miles,     application     was 
made  to  Parliament,  and  in  1811  an  Act  was  obtained 
(51  George  m.,  c.  170),  enabling  the  company  to  make 
and  maintain  a  collateral  cut  from  the  caual  at  a  place 
nearly  opposite  certain     docks    caUed  the  Commercial 
Docks,  comniunicatiii^  with  the  basin  at  the  lower  end 
near  the  Thames,   to  complete  the  works,  and  to  raise 
further  capital  for  these  purposes.    In  1855  an  Act  was 
passed  (18  &  19  Victoria,  c.  134),  consolidating  the  pre- 
vious Acts,  and  changing  the.  corporate  name  of  the  under- 
taking to  that  of  the  Grand  Surrey  Docks  and  Canal  Com- 
pany.   Powers  were  also  given  under  this  Act  for  the 
making  of  a  new  entrance  from  the  Thames,  additp.onal 
docks  and  other  works,  and  the  raising  of  further  capital. 
These  new  works,  comprising  a  deep-water  dock  of  16 
acres,  a  basin  of  3  acres,  and  a  lock  250ft.  in  length  by 
50ft.  in  width  with  a  depth  of  water  on  the  sill  of  27ft. 
below  Trinity  standard,  which  had  been  commenced  in 
1858,  were  completed  and  opened  on  the  6th  July,  1860. 
In  the  same  year,   1860,   a  further  Act  (23  Victoria  c. 
74),*  was  passed  authorising  the  company  to  make  addi- 
tional docks  and  other  works,  to  raise  further  moneys, 
and  for  other  purposes.     A  few  years  after  the  passing 
of  the  abov?  mentioned  Act  the  Commercial  Dock  Com- 
pany  and  the  Grand  Surrey  Docks  and  Canal  Company 
came  to  th^  conclusion  that  their  joint  interests  am  the 
interests  of  the  trade  of  the  port  would  be  promoted  by 
an  amalgamation  of  the  companies,  and  in  1864  it  was 
decided  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  amalgamate 
the  undertalrings.     The  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Act 
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(27  Victoria,  c.  31);  which  ineorporated  the  two  com-    j^f.   pfr^  /J' 
panics  under  the  name  of  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock     McUcolm. 

Company,  and  consolidated    their    previous  Acts,  was         . 

passed  in  the  Session  of  1864.  -  Powers^  were  given  under  20  Nov.*  1900.' 

this  Act,  inter  alia,  to  increase  the  capital  of  the  com-       

pany,  to  acquire  additioaial  lands',  and.  to  execute  various 
new  works,  including  a  -communication  shdp  lock*  between 
the  Lavender  Pond  of  the  Commercial  Dock  and  the 
Stave  Dock  of  the  Surrey  Docks.  I  wili  hand  in  a 
sdiedule  of  the  seveiral  Adts  of  Parliament  relating  to 
the  Grand  Surrey  Dock  and  Canal  Company,  the  Com- 
mercial Dock  Company,  and  the  Surrey  Commercial 
Dock  Company. 

(Th4  Witness  handed  in  schedule.    See  Appendix  5w^ 
day.  No.  9.) 

Tbid  Surrey  Cbmmerodal  Docks  occupy  a  some- 
what exceptional  poeiition  with  regard  to  the  trade 
of  the  Port  of  London.  Iteference  has  beeil  made' 
to  the  decline  in  the  Greenland  trade  and  'the  aimul- 
tsjieous  expansion  of  the  trade  In  timber  and  com  with' 
tiie  Baltic  ports  which  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  ceptury,  when  the  Commercial  Docks  became  the 
principal  resort  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade.  From' 
that  time  to  the  present  these  docks  have  held  their  posi- 
tion as  a  centre  for  the  trade  in  timber,  wood  goods  and 
grain,  and  their  situation  within  a  distance,  by  rocui,  of 
two  miles  from  London  Bridge,  and  Ijr  miles  from  the 
Tower  Bridge,  affords  exceptional  facilities  for  the  cart- 
age of  goodb  (urect  from  the  docks.  I  will  now  hand  in 
some  tables  which  give  the  figures  relating  to  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  compan/s  business. 

'  The  Witness  h&nded  in  the  following  tables  j— 

{A  statement  of  the  accatnmodcUion  afforded  by  the  Surrey 
Cimmerciai  Docks,  giving  particulars  of  the  docks, 
locks,  timber  ponds,  warehouses^  sheds,  etc.  See  Ap- 
pendix, 5th  day.  No.  10. ) 

,.  '  {A.  taUe  showing  the  tonnage  of  vessels  of  various  classes 
{excluding  light  vessels)  received  into  the  Surrey  Com- 
mercial Docks  from  1866  to  1880.  See  Appendix,  5th 
day,  No,  11.) 

{A  table  showing  the  tonnage  of  vessels  of  various  classes 
{excluding  light  vessels)  received  into  the  Surrey  Com- 
mercial Docks  from  1881  to  1899.  See  Appendix,  5th 
day.  No.  12.) 

{A  table  showing  the  number  and  tonnaae  of  vessels 
wood-laden  entering  the  port  of  London  and  the 
Surrey  Commercial  Docks  from  1880  <o  1899  {exdu^ve 
of  vessels  from  the  East  and  West  Indies),  showing 
the  proportion  of  the  wood  tonnage  entering  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Docks.    See  Appendix,  5th  day.  No.  13.) 

{A  table  showing  the  percentage  of  sawn  wood  goods 
landed  in  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  to  total  import 
into  London.    See  Appendix,  5th  day,  No.  14.) 

{A  table  showing  the  quantities  qf  savm  wood  goods 
deliver^  direct  from  ship  to  craft  from  1890  to  1899, 
and  the  percentage  of  these  quantities  to  the  total 
quantity  of  these  goods  received  into  the  Surrey  Com- 
mercAiu  Docks.    See  Appendix,  5th  day,  No.  15.) 

{A  table  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing 
vessels  and  steamers  wood-ladai  that  entered  the 
Surrey  Commercial  Docks  from  1870  to  1899,  showing 
the  increase  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  steamers 
during  those  years.    See  Appendix,  5th  day,  No.  16. ) 

{A  table  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing 
vessels  and  steamers  grain  laden  that  entered  the 
Surrey  Commercial  Docks  from  1870  to  1899,  shotting 
the  increase  in  the  number  and  tonnaae  of  steamers 
during  those  years.    See  Appendix,  5th  day,  No.  17.) 

{A  table  shoiring  the  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  steamers 
that  entered  tne  Stirrey  Commercial  Docks  fivm  1880 
to  1899.     See  Appendix,  5th  day.  No.  18. ) 

The  /tonnage  of  vessels  of  various  classes,  excluding 
light  vessels,  which  liave  entered  these  docks  from  1866 
to  1899,  is  set  out  in  Appendices  11  and  12.  From  thi* 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  tonnage  which  in  1865  was 
744,540  tons  had  increased  in  1894  to  upwards  of 
1,000,000  tc«)s. 

1740.  (-Sir  Bobert  Giffen.)  I  suppose  that  includes  coasii 
ing  vessels  as  well  as  veesels  in  the  foreign  trade?— 
Tes,  but  I  might  explain  that  our  coasting  vessels  are  a 
very  small  proportion.  Comparing  the  tonnage  of  1866 
with  1809  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  wood  tonnage, 
including  firewood,  of  46,344  tons  ;  the  grain  tonnage  has 
increased  from  114,735  tons  in  1865,  to  237,390  tons  in 
1895.  T^e  apparent  decline  in  the  grain  tonnage  since 
1895  is  attributable  to  the  failure  in  the  crops,  and  con- 
sequent diminished  import  e£  Ruwian  grain,   of  which 
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Mr.  W,  F.    the  company  receive  a  large  proportion.    It  is  to  be 
Malcolm,      observed  that  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  number  and 

tonnage  of  steamers  employed  in  the  wood  and  grain  trades 

20  Nov.  1900.  since  1875,  the  proportion  of  goods  carried  to  the  register 

tonnage    has    considerably    increased,    the    out-turn    of 

steamers  being  greatly  in  excess  of  thiait  of  sailing  vessels 
of  corresponding  tonnage.  Appendix  13  shows  the 
percentage  of  the  wood  tonnage  received  into  the 
Surrey  Commercial  Docks  to  the  tonnage  of  wood 
laden  vessels  iivto  the  Port  of  Londion,  excluding 
vesfiels  laden  with  hard  wood  timiber  which  discharge 
in  the  diocks  of  the  Loudon  ajid  Indiia  Dooks  Joint 
Committee.  Appendix  14  shows  the  total  import  into 
London  of  sawn  wood  goods  from  1890  to  1899,  and  the 
percentage  of  the  quantities  landed  in  the  Surrey  Com- 
mercial Docks  to  the  total  import  It  will  be  seen  from 
these  figures  that  the  proportion  of  the  goods  landed  with 
the  company  has  decreased  from  76' 6  per  cent,  in  1890 
to  54  per  cent,  in  1899.  This  is  due  to  the  growing  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  the  goods  delivered  overside, 
that  is  to  say,  delivered  direct  from  ship  to  craft, 
and  conveyed  from  the  docks  to  the  private  wood 
wharves  and  saw  mills,  and  upon  which  goods  the  com- 
pany are  precluded  from  making  any  charge.  Appendix  15 
gives  the  percentage  of  the  deliveries  overside  to  the  goods 
landed  and  to  the  total  quantity  received  into  dock  from 
1890  to  1899.  In  1890  the  overside  deliveries  amounted 
to  49,900  standards,  being  23  per  cent,  of  the  total  quan- 
tity lazuied}  or  16*9  per  cent,  or  the  total  quantity  received 
into  dock.  In  1899  the  overside  deliveries  had  increased 
to  123,759  standards,  being  68  per  cent,  of  the  quan- 
tity landed,  or  18*9  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  received 
into  dock.  Without  attempting  to  raise  the  question  of 
the  exemption  from  charges  of  lighters  and  crtSft  engaged 
in  this  overside  business,  which  it  is  understood  the 
Commissioners  propose  to  consider  hereafter,  it  may  be 
permdesible  to  state  the  faot  that  the  nitmber  of 
IxiTges  thug  eimployed,  in  diverting  from  the  docks  goods 
some  portion  of  which  might  otherwise  remain 
with  them,  seriously  interferes  with  the  conduct  of  the 
dock  business,  especially  in  the  busy  season,  and  that 
the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  the  docking,  un- 
docking  and  handling  the  numerous  craft  which  frequent 
the  docks  impose  a  serious  burden  upon  the  company. 

1741.  (CJiairman.)  Upon  that  I  assume  that  whenever 
we  go  into  the  lighter  question  you  will  be  prepared  to 
offer  distinct  evidence  upon  the  subject  f-—Yee,  we 
shall  be. 

1742.  Either  bv  yourself  or  by  some  representative 
of  your  dock? — Precisely.  During  the  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  amalgamation  of  the  companies 
in  1864,  th^re  has  been  not  only  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  the  business,  but  also  material 
alterations  in  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  trade 
connected  with  these  docks.  Foremost  among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  introduction  and  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  steam  vessels  since 
1870.  Appendix  16  shows  thirt  in  1870  all  the  wood-1  aden 
vessels  received  into  these  docks  were  sailing  ships. 
In  1875  67  wood-laden  steamers  entered  "dock  with  an 
aggregate  of  47,429  tons,  averaging  708  tons  for  each 
steamer,  the  proportion  of  steam  tonnage  beinp  9*6 
per  cent.,  and  sailing  tonnage  90*4  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  In  1899  the  number  of  steamers  had  increased 
to  512,  with  an  aggregate  of  46B,686  tons,  averaging 
990  tons  for  each  steamer  ;  the  steam  tonnage  being 
83*7  per  cent.,  and  thp  sailing  tonnatje  16*3  per  cent, 
of  the  .total.  Appendix  17  shows  a  similar  increase  in  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  steamers  grain- laden.  In  1870 
no  grain-laden  steamer  entered  the  docks :  in  1875 
the  steam  tonnage  was  39*8  per  cent.,  and  the  sailinj? 
tonnage  60*2  per  cent,  of  the  total  ^ain  tonnage.  In 
1897  the  steam  tonnage  amounted  io  99*9  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  only  one  sailing  vessel  of  100  tons 
rftijister  havinsr  entered  the  dock  in  that  vear.  Appendix 
18  shows  the  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  steamers  using 
these  docks  since  1880.  Whilst  in  that  year  no  vessel 
enfprod  the  docks  of  more  than  1.500  tons  register,  in 
1899  there  were  73  vessels  exceedino:  that  tonnatje,  of 
which  16  were  above  2,000  tons  register.  Then  I  have 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  extension  of  the  dock 
system  and  improvements  effected  bv  the  company 
5»ince  1864.  That  the  company  have  been  fully  alive  to 
the  chanced  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  trade 
with  which  thny  are  concerned,  and  have  nersistentlv 
endeavoured  to  meet  the  demands  for  additional  ac- 
commcdation  and  improved  facilities^  is  shown  by 
the  followinflr  «"TTnmarv  of  the  chief  ndditions  and  im- 
provementR  which  have  been  carried  out  since  1864. 
A  comparison  of  the  two  plans  showing  the  premises 
as  they  were  in  1867,  and  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time,  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent 


of  the  improvements  effected.  The  Duck  system  haa 
been  greatly  altered  and  extended.  A  new  dock 
known  as  the  Canada  Dock,  1,508ft.  in  length  by  464ft. 
in  breadth,  with  a  water  area  of  153  acres,,  was  con- 
structed and  opened  in  November,  1876.  Four  graia 
warehouses  have  been  erected,  having  together  a  storage 
capacity  of  168,000  qrs.  The  demand  for  under-covet 
accommodation  for  wood  goods  has  been  met  by  the* 
erection  of  twenty-three  blocks  of  sheds,  covering  an. 
area  of  46  acres,  and  having  a  storage  capacity  of 
61,500  standards,  or  202,950  loads.  I  hand  in  a. 
schedule  of  the  works  which  have  been  carried  out  by 
the  company  since  1864,  involving  a  capital  expenditure- 
of  £484,914. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  a  schedule  of  the  wprks  carried 
out  by  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company  from. 
1864  to  the  end  of  1899  cJiarged  to  capital  accounty. 
excluding  the  Dock  Extension  Works  now  in  course 
of  construction.     See  Appendix,  5th  Day,  No.  19.) 

This  sichedule  does  not  include  the  dock  extensioik 
works  now  in  progreee,  which  ai«  lef erred  to  hereafter* 
Then  the  next  podnt  is  wijth  regard  to  the  dock  extension 
works  now  in  course  of  constructson.     The  ooQetaatly  in- 
creasing diauensions  and  tonnage  of  vessels  employed  in 
the  trades  in  which  the  Surrey  Cbmoneicaal  Dock  Company 
is  mainly  interested  had  for  long  engaged  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Directors.     The  necessity  of  providing 
dock  accommodation  which  would  adequately  meet  not 
only   the  present,    but  also   the   probable   future,    re- 
quirements of  the  shipping  using  tliese  docks  was  ap- 
parent.    It  was  accordingly  decided  to  construct  a  new 
dock  on  the  site  of  the  old  Greenland  Dock  with  an 
entrance  lock  of  such  dimensions  as  would  afford  ample 
accommodation  for  the  largest  class  of  vessels  that  now 
or  in  the  future  would  resort  to  these  docks.     Applica- 
tion was  made  to  Parliament  for  power  to  carry  out 
this  scheme.     In  1894  an  Act  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.   67.  > 
was  passed  authorising  the  company  to  alter  and  ex- 
tend   their    works,    to    raise   further    capital,    and   for 
other   purposes.      The   works    authorised   by   this   Act 
comprised: — The    extension  of  ihe   Greerdajid  Dock; 
tlie  constTuotdon  of  a  lock  and  entrence  from  the  river 
adjoining  the  Greenland  entrance  IocJl  ;  the  cosiatruc- 
tion  of  a  communication  passage  from  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  Canada  Dock  into  the  new  Greenland 
Dock  ;    the   extension,  of  the  Bussia  l>oek  southward  ; 
the    construction    of    a    oommuinication    passage    from 
the  Russia  Dock  into  the  Greenland  Dock ;   the  con- 
struction of  new  canal  locks;   the  extension  from  the 
Greenland  Dock  into  the  Surrey  Oanal,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  basin  by  the  widening  of  the  canal.     The 
extension  works   were  commenced  in  1804,   and  the 
first  section  of  the  new  dock,  846ft.  in  lencrth  by  460ft. 
in  breadth,  with  a  water  area  of  about  8J  acres,  was 
completed  in  1897.    The  second  section  of  these  works  <.     .^^^ 
is  now  in  course  of  construction.    The  new  dock  when  ^  \v^ 
completed  will  be  2,350ft.  in  length  by  450ft  in  breadth  *°**"**- 
at  the  widest  part,  covering  an  area  of  about  21  acres, 
with  an  entrance  lock  from  the  river  550ft.  in  length, 
80ft.  in  breadlth,  and  having  a  depth  of  wat^r  on  the  sil! 
33ft.  below  Trini/ty  high-water  standard. 

1743.  Now  you  are  coming  to  the  question  of  the 
capital  expenditure.— Yes.  These  works  have  entailed 
a  capital  expenditure  to  the  present  time  of  about 
£600,000.  and  it  is  etimated  that  a  further  expendi. 
ture  of  upwards  of  £250,000  will  be  Irequired  for  the 
completion  of  the  works  and  the  provision  of  the  neces- 
sary equipment.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  statement, 
and  notwithstanding  the  criticism  with  which  the  dock 
companies  of  the  port  have  been  in  some  quarters 
assailed,  it  mav  be  fairly  contended  that  this  com- 
pany have  not  been  slow  to  recognise  the  necessity  of 
adapting  their  system  to  modern  requirements,  and 
that  to  the  full  extent  of  their  powers  they  have  en- 
deavoured to  meet  the  demands  for  increased  accom- 
modation and  facilities  which  have  arisen  from  the 
altered  conditions  and  development  of  the  trades  with 
which  they  are  concerned.  In  connection  with  tiie 
dock  extension  works,  it  is  desired  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Royal  Commissioners  to  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  this  company,  and  also  to  the 
trade  of  the  port.  As  already  staited,  the  new  entrance 
lock  now  in  course  of  construction  provides  for  a  depth 
of  water  on  the  sill  of  33ft.  below  Trinity  high-water 
standard.  It  is  obvious  that  unless  the  river  is  of 
sufficient  depth  to  make  it  navigable  by  vessels  of 
deep  draught  up  to  the  entrance,  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
pany to  provide  accommodation  for  such  vessels  will 
be  entir<^ly  fnistrated.  Aooopdin<(  to  the  Report  of 
the  I/nndon  County  Council  on  the  Port  of  London 
the    Thames    Conservancy    '^Autemplated,     b«sddes  the 
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channel  of  30ft.  minimum  depth  to  Gravesend,  the 
maintenance  of  a  navigable  channel  18ft.  deep  and 
SOOfe.  wide  from  the  Albert  Docks  to  the   Millwall 

See  1843.  Docks.  This  scheme  was  to  have  been  carried 
out  within  18  months  from  January,  1897,  but 
it  appears  that  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to 
deepen  or  widen  the  river  channel  above  the  Victoria 
Dock  entrance.    The  proposed  channel  of  300ft.  wide 

See  1870.  is  inadequate.  To  render  the  new  dock  accessible  to 
vessels  of  the  class  it  is  designed  to  take,  it  will  be 
necessary  that*  the  river  should  be  deepened  to  not 
less  than  38ft.  below  Trinity  high-water  standard  out- 
side the  new  entrance  and  for  a  distance  of  600ft.  above 
and  below  it ;  not  only  in  mid-channel,  but  extending 
across  the  river  between  the  opposite  shores  as  far  as 
may  be  practicable.  In  the  interest,  not  only  of  this 
company,  but  of  the  port,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
river  should  be  made  navigable  for  vessels  of  deep 
draughit  above  as  well  as  below  Gravesend,  and  it    is 

8eel836.  to  be  hoped  that  measures  may  be  adopted  to  carry 
out  the  necessary  deepening  without  delay. 

1744.  Will  you  just  give  us  the  explanation  of  that 
38ft  What  depth  of  water  does  it  mean  at  low  water  ? 
— I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  permit  me  to  tender 
cur  dock  engineer,  Mr.  Gaskell,  to  give  evidence  with 
regard  to  that.  He  can  give  evidence  on  that  engin- 
eering point  belter  tlian  1  can.  I  am  not  an  expert 
in  those  matters. 

1745.  We  only  want  to  know  what  it  means.  We 
have  been  talking  about  30ft.  at  low  water.  What 
does  that  38ft.  mean.  We  want  you  to  reduce  this  to 
the  common  denominator  of  either  24ft.,  or  26ft.,  or 
30ft.  Which  does  it  come  under? — As  I  understand 
the  depth  at  present  is  14ft. 

1746.  The  Millwall  Dock  is  about  24ft.  What  we 
want  to  know  is  whether  you  want  the  same.  For 
convenience  sake,  when  we  are  speaking  of  these 
things,  it  is  as  well  that  we  should  have  a  common 
standard  for  all  the  docks  ? — ^I  am  told  that  38ft.  below 
Trinity  high  water  standard  would  mean  20ft.  below 
that  standard  at  low  water  and  spring  tides. 

1747.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  You  mean  20ft  below 
low  water  at  spring  tides? — 20ft  below  low  water 
of  an  ordinary  spring  tide. 

1748.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  tell  us  whether  there 
have    been    any   vessels    delayed   outside   your   docks 

See  because  the  river  is  not  deep  enough  at  the  present 

1^-70,  time? — ^We  have  had  in  neap  tides  vessels  that  could 
7748.         enter  our  dock  with  the  present  lock,  which  is  not 

equal   to   our   new    lock,   delayed    sometimes   by   not 

being  able  to  come  up. 

1749.  How  long  are  thejr  delayed — half  a  day? — 
I  should  say  several  days  if  they  happen  to  come  up 
just  when  the  neap  tides  are  taken  off  so  that  they 
cannot  get  in.  They  must  wait  till  the  neap  tides 
come  to  their  extreme  and  wait  till  the  tides  come 
on  toward  the  spring  tide. 

1^0.  Can  you  put  in  a  table  of  vessels  that  have 
been  so  detained  during  the  last  year? — ^I  have  not 
such  a  table  prepared. 

1751.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  a  table  of  vessels 
th3t  have  been  practically  detained  from  entering  the 
dock  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  depth  of  water  in 
the  river? — I  have  already  said  there  would  be  much 
more  detention  of  large  vessels  that  we  could  take 
into  our  new  lock  than  there  would  be  of  vessels  with 
our  present  lock. 

1752.  At  the  present  time  the  larger  class  of  vessels 
which  would  come  up  do  not  come  up  at  all  or  only 
come  up  on  very  high  tides? — Yes.  In  the  wood 
trade  we  do  receive  the  largest  class  of  vessels  that 
are  loaded  with  wood,  for  this  reason: — ^A  wood  cargo 
comes  for  sale  to  London,  and  it  is  unsaleable  if  it 
is  landed  in  any  other  dock  than  the  Surrey  Com- 
mercial Dock ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  vessels  for 
the  wood  trade  would  be  built  of  a  still  larger  capacity 
than  they  are  at  present  if  it  were  clear  to  the  owners 
that  they  could  come  up  the  River  Thames  without 
detention  at  any  state  of  the  tides,  either  neap  or 
spring,  and  could  be  received  inte  our  lock  and  so 
into  our  dock  without  any  detention. 

1753.  Do  you  know  of  any  vessels  in  the  wood  trade 
at  present  which  go  to  other  porte  in  preference  to 

^186C,    London  in  consequence  of  there  being  a  greater  depth 
'578.         of  water   at  those   ports.     Do   they   go  to   Hull,    for 
instance? — ^That  I  oannjot  epeak   to.     I  can  make  in- 
quiry and  submit  the  results. 

1754.  You    spoke  just   now   of   larger   vessels   that 


would  come  up  if  the  water  was  deeper.     What  I  ask    Mr.  IV. •i' 
you  now  is  whether  there  are  any  at  present  that  go      Malcolm. 

to  other  docks? — I  would  rather  amend  my  evidence         

by  saying  that  the  tendency  with  regard  to  steamers  20  Nov.  1900, 

in  the  wood  trade,  as  in  all  other  trades,  is  to  build       

them  gradually  larger.  The  larger  the  steamer  is,  the 
less  are  the  working  expenses  proportionately.  If 
steamship  owners  were  aware  that  steamers  of  a  con- 
siderably larger  size  than  those  employed  at  present 
could  come  up  to  London,  and  go  into  the  Suirey 
Commercial  Docks  without  delay,  there  might  be  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  the  steamers  built 
for  the  timber  trade. 

1755.  I  think  you  said  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  wood 
that  comes  into  London  comes  inte  your  docks? — ^Yes. 

1756.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  There  seems  to  be  a  decrease  in 
percentage  ? — ^Yes. 

1757.  (Chairman.)  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have 
ample  storage  in  your  docks  for  all  the  timber  that 
comes  in,  or  whether  it  is  conveyed  at  once  to  the 
purchasers  in  different  parts  of  London,  either  by 
land  or  by  water?— -We  generally  have  a  veiy  large 
quantity  both  of  floating  timber  on  our  ponds  and 
of  sawn  timber  in  our  sheds,  and  in  the  open,  which 
after  arriving  in  London  is  sold  and  distributed  pieoe- 
ineal  to  the  buyers. 

1758.  Is  there  any  other  part  of  the  river  that  woulU 
be  more  suitable  for  the  storage  of  timber  on  a  large 
scale  than  your  docks  ? — ^I  think  not ;  and  certainly, 
if  any  place  was  found  further  down  the  river  that 
might  be  suitable  for  the  reception  of  it,  it  would  be 
by  no  means  suitable  for  the  distribution.  We  stand 
very  conveniently  for  the  distribution  of  timber. 

1759.  Have  you  floating  barges  for  the  more  rapid 
unloading  of  timber  vessels,  or  what  steps  do  vou  take 
to  unload  timber  vessels  as  rapidly  as  possible  ? — When 
possible  we  bring  up  timber  vessels  alongside  our 
quays,  and  discharge  them  straight  away  on  to  the 
quays,  but  a  certain  proportion  of  our  sheds  and  open 
spaces  for  storing  wood  goods  are  not  accessible  to 
vessels  of  large  tonnage.  In  the  case  of  those  vessels 
we  employ,  first,  barges  belonging  to  ourselves,  and 
when  they  are  exhausted  we  hire  barges  and  take  away 
the  sawn  timber  from  the  vessels  to  the  sheds  or 
quays  where  the  depth  of  water  would  not  permit  the 
vessels  to  discharge,  but  where  we  land  them. 

1760.  In  Manchester  we  found  they  had  floating  quays 
upon  which  timber  could  be  landed,  and  then  the  ship 
would  clear  its  cargo,  and  the  floating  quays  could  be 
transferred  te  any  portion  of  the  dock  and  landed  as  re- 
quired. You  have  not  tried  them  have  you? — We  have 
had  the  matter  under  consideration,  but  we  have  not  seen 
our  way  to  try  it  in  the  meantime. 

1761.  You  have  not  room  for  it,  I  suppose  ? — There 
would  be  a  difficulty,  but  we  have  had  the  idea  under  con- 
sideration whether  it  might  not  be  a  facility  to  attempt  it' 
provisionally  to  a  certain  extent. 

1762.  I  presume  the  great  thing  in  tlie  present  day 
is  to  unload  vessels  as  rapidly  as  possible? — Certainly. 

1763.  Have  you  any  special  machinery  for  the  unloading 
of  timber  vessels? — ^As  a  rule  steamers  discharge  them- 
selves with  their  own  power.  I  may  say  with  regard  to  the 
quickness  of  dispatch  that  one  of  our  great  grievances  is 
that  when  goods  go  away  overside,  in  the  case  of  a  vessel 
which,  if  brought  alongside  our  quay  with  &.n  entire  cargo 
te  be  landed  at  our  docks,  could  be  discharged  in  three 
days,  perhaps  half  that  cargo  has  te  go  away  overside, 
and  not  only  do  we  get  nothing  for  it,  but  throucjh  the 
delay  caused  by  picking  out  the  cargo  which  has  to  be  dis- 
charged inte  the  barges  a  steamer  may  be  detained  six 
days  instead  of  three,  at  a  loss  te  the  steamer  herself  and 
at  a  great  loss  te  us  by  blocfcing  up  the  quay  space  which, 
at  certain  times  in  the  season,  is  very  valuable. 

1764.  Are  you  in  favour  of  an  alteration  in  the  practice 
of  the  port  so  that  everything  should  be  landed  on  to  the 
quays  at  once  and  distributed  either  by  land  or  by  water  7 
— I  cannot  say  that  in  all  branches  of  our  trade  that  would 
be  practicable.  In  the  case  of  our  floating  timber  we 
discharge  it  direct  inte  the  water,  and  there  it  remains. 
What  we  plead  for  is  te  be  allowed  some  compensation 
in  the  shape  of  a  tax  upon  the  barges  using  our  docks 
for  their  own  benefit  and  not  for  ours,  and  on  the  goods 
which  are  taken  away  loaded  in  the  barges  from  the  ship's 
side,  for  which  at  present  we  receive  no  remuneration. 

1765.  Do  you  not  draw  any  distinction  between  the 
barer es  themselves  and  the  goods  which  they  contain? — 
Our  opinion  is  that  one  could  scarcely  tax  the  barge  itseir 
to  3  suff^^ient  extent  to  compensate  us  ;  that  there  nuajht 
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to  be,  besides  a  certain  tax  upon  the  barge,  a  tax  upon 
the  goods  whioli  have  used  our  docks  during  their  dis- 
cliarge  and  were  load.dd  into  the  barge  and  taken  away, 
and  upon  which  goods  we  had  received  no  payment  of 
9ny  kind. 

1766.  Do  you  think  that  that  tax  upon  goods  should 
be  applicable  to  the  whole  port,  or  only  to  the  docks  ? — 
I  do  not  quite  foUow  you. 

1767.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  stated  in  evi- 
dence that  they  would  not  object  to  certain  dues  being 
levied  upon  the  whole  port,  but  they  object  to  dues  levied 
only  upon  goods  in  docks.  I  want  to  know  your  opinion  ? 
— If  dues  ^re  charged  upon  goods  discharsed  in  the 
river,  it  would  not  affect  us  in  any  way ;  and  therefore 
■we  have  no  opinion  on  the  matter. 

1768.  Supposing  it  were  charged  on  the  goods  in  your 
docks  equafiy  with  goods  in  the  river,  would  that  satisfy 
you  7 — I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  catch  your  meaning. 

1769.  I  only  wish  to  know  whether  you  have  any  definite 
views  upon  that  question.  We  are  quite  willing  that  these 
views  should  be  stated  before  us  when  we  come  to  then, 
and  ol  course  anything  that  is  stated  then  will  be  sub- 
ject for  cross-examination.  I  will  not  pursue  the  ques- 
tion further  if  you  do  not  wish  to  give  any  evidence  now. 
— Our  object  m  the  matter  ie  almost  entirely  that  we 
should  be  paid  for  the  use  of  our  docks  by  barges  and 
goods  coming  into  the  docks,  from  which  we  derive  no 
revenue  of  any  kind. 

1770.  ('Sir  liobert  Qiffen.)  I  asked  you  a  little  time  ago 
whether  the  fibres  of  tonnage  in  Appendices  11  and  12 
included  coasting  vessels  or  not,  and  you  replied  that 
the  proportion  of  coasting  vessels  would  be  very  small, 
but  they  were  included.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  pro- 
portion would  be  1 — ^I  have  a  table  drawn  out  here  wnich 
shows  the  proportion  of  laden  and  the  projwrtion  of  light 
vessels  received  into  our  docks  from  1866  up  to  the 
present  time.  Laden  vessels  are  practically,  in  our 
Aocks,  exclusively  foreign  vessels.  Light  vessels  are 
eoasters,  which  go  in  to  load  cazgoes  of  timber  and  gram. 
Li  last  year,  1899,  the  tonnage  of  laden  vessels  was 
907,347,  and  the  tonnage  of  light  vessels  was  47,867 ; 
thus  bringing  the  total  to  955,214  tons. 

1771.  Then  if  we  had  a  figure  from  the  Customs 
showing  that  tho  (tonnage  of  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade 
received  into  the  Commercial  Dook  was  not  the  figure 
you  i)[iention,  but  774,000  tons,  I  suppose  you  would  say 
there  is  some  discrepancy  that  you  could  not  very  weU 
explain  ?— The  figure  which  I  am  mentioning  is  the  figure 
for  veRsels  loaded  with  cargoes  of  all  description&^<tihe 
907,347. 

1772.  But  you  say  that  they  are  practically  vessels  in 
the  forcien   trade? — Excepting  tho  47,867. 

1773.  Til  en  I  am  pointing  out  to  you  that  we  have  a 
different  figure  from  that  which  you  have  given  us  sup- 
plied by  the  Customs,  and  I  wish  to  inquire  whether  you 
can  sugijcst  any  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  1 — ^I  can- 
not Fuggest  any  explanation,  but  I  think  our  figures  nmst 
be  the  correct  ones.  We  have  charged  the  dues  upon  the 
vesseLi. 

1774.  Then  may  I  ask  whether  112,000  tons  coal  laden 
vtxssels,  that  you  include,  come  from  foreign  coim tries? — 
No.  I  should  have  excepted  the  coal  laden  vessels.  That 
is  a  particular  part  of  our  business  for  the  South  Metro- 
,^^!it;in  Gas  Company.  They  would  not  be  taken  notice 
of  by  the  Customs  at  all. 

1775.  Then  that  does  alter  the  figure  as  to  vessels 
in  the  foreign  trade  being  Kubstantially  whait  you  give 
here? — I  have  made  a  mistake  in  thai;  in  forgetiting  to 
take  into  account  that  particular  branch  of  our  business. 

1776.  Are  any  of  the  other  vessels  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  way  V- No,  I  think  not.  • 

1777.  None  of  the  grain  vessels? — No.  Coastwise 
grain  would  not  come  to  our  docks  once  in  a  thousand 
times.  We  send  a  good  deal  of  grain  away  coastwise,  but 
h  would  be  an  exceptional  thing  to  receive  a  cargo  coast- 
wise. 

1778  Now  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  upon 
Appendices  13  and  14.  In  Appendix  13  you  show  that 
the  percentaj^e  of  all  the  wood  laden  vessels  coming  into 
the  dncks  is  75  per  cent.  ? — That  we  receive  into  our 
dooks  75  per  cent. 

1779.  Of  course  that  is  a  diminishing  percentage,  be- 
cause in  1880  the  pcr.'entage  was  83  per  cent.  7 — Yes. 

1780.  Then  in  the  following  Appendix  14  you  show 
that  the  percentap:e  of  sawn  wood  goods  landed  in  your 
dock  compared  with  the  total  import  into  London  is  now 


about  54  per  eenit.,  which  is  a  smaller  percentage  than 
the  75  per  cent,  in  the  previous  ApftencUx  ?^-If  you  will 
remark.  Appendix  13  represents  the  tonnage  of  the  wood 
laden  vessels  received  into  our  docks ;  Appendix  14  re- 
presents the  percentage  of  sawn  wood  goods  landed  into 
our  docks. 

1781.  So  you  may  receive  more  goods  into  the  dock 
than  axe  landed  ?— -That  is  practically  our  complaint,, 
namely,  that  a  very  iaz^e  quantity  coming  into  our  docks 
are  taken  away  by  bargea,  and  are  discharged  at  private 
wharves,  upon  which  goods  and  bcuges  we  receive  jio 
payment. 

1782.  I  just  wi&hed  to  have  the  expkntttioix  of  what 
seemed  to  bo  an  apparent  discrepancy  in  tthese  figures. 
Can  you  give  us  an  idea,  with  reference  to  the  wood  laden 
vessels,  of  the  weight  of  the  eoods  as  compared  with  the 
tonnage  of  ihe  ships?  Would  it  be  much  greater?— I 
had  a  table  made  out  by  our  superintendent^  in  which  he 
takes  12  representative  steamers,  and  12  representative 
sailing  vessels.  In  wood  we  do  not  dount  >1^  tonnage ; 
we  count  so  many  standaxde  of  166  cubic  feet  We  find 
that  in  8,262  tons  of  saalmg  vesels  we  have  an  oot-tum  of 
3,421  standards ;  15,865  registered  tons  of  steamers  give 
us  an  outturn  of  8,026  standards.  In  lound  numbers, 
1,000  tons  register  of  steameis  canies  563  standards, 
while  1,000  tons  register  of  sailers  carries  only  414 
standards. 

1783.  Your  company  have  supplied  to  the  Commission 
a  copy  of  the  annual  account  for  last  year.  I  should  like 
to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  on  that  account  I  will 
ask  you  just  to  enumerate  the  particulars  composing  your 
capital — at  the  present  time— how  much  Ordinary  stock, 
how  much  Preference  Stock,  and  bow  mnch  ]>eA>entares  7 
— At  the  present  time  we  have  bsued  stock,  Ozdinary 
£1,353.814  ;  Preference  £633,290.  Of  that  Preference 
Stock  £131,290  was  issued  during  the  present  year. 

1784.  And  it  is  not  shown  in  this  account  before  me  ? 
— ^No,  it  is  not  showii  in  that  account  Of  Debenture 
Stock  we  have  issued  £140,000,  and  we  have  in  hand 
unissued  £208,000,  which  exhausts  oar  Pariiamentary 
powers. 

1785.  And  the  total  amount  issued  is — ^what? — ^The 
total  capital  issued  is  £1,995,814. 

1786.  That  was  at  the  end  of  last  year,  and  not  in- 
cluding the  Preference  Stock  which  you  have  issued 
during  the  present  year? — The  Preference  Stock  which 
we  have  issued  during  the  present  year  brings  it  up  to 
£2,127,104 

1787.  Then  on  the  other  side  what  is  your  total 
capital  expenditure? — Th^  total  capital  expenditure  is 
£2,243,109  19s. 

1783.  Something  has  been  added  to  that  during  the 
course  of  the  present  year? — Undoubtedly. 

1789.  Can  you  tell  us  the  market  value  of  the  different 
stocks  at  the  present  time.  I  want  to  know  the  aggre- 
gate amount  ?— Our  Ordinary  Stock  is  quoted  at  £130  to 
£133  ;  our  various  Preference  Stocks  range  from  £130 
to  £143  ;  and  our  Debenture  Stock  £140  to  £145. 

1790.  And  the  total  market  value? — I  have  not  that 
figure,  but  if  we  add  one-third  in  rough  figures  to  the 
capital  it  will  show  what  the  market  value  will  be. 

1791.  The  market  value  is  one-third  more? — Yes,  it 
id  a  little  more  than  one-third  more.  It  is  about  35  per 
cent.  more. 

1792.  Before  I  leave  tliis  question  of  capital  I  assume 
w^e  may  infer  from  the  figures  in  the  account,  that  to 
some  extent  your  outlay  has  been  provided  out  of  the 
halanjce  of  cash  in  your  possession,  and  the  large  sum  to 
the  credit  of  profit  and  loss? — The  greater  part  of  our 
stock  .since  the  very  early  days  has  been  placed  at  a  pre- 
mium. That  premium  we  credited  to  profit  and  loss 
account.  We  showed  the  stock  only  for  its  nominal 
amount,  not  for  the  amount  received  for  it. 

1793.  So  that  a  large  part  of  the  £375,690  to  the  credit 
of  profit  and  loss  consists  of  premiums  which  have  been 
received  in  that  way  ? — ^Yes,  a  considerable  part  consists 
of  premiums. 

1794.  Then,  turning  to  the  revenue  account,  I  notice 
that  you  divide  your  dock  earnings  into  three  heads  ;  wood 
dei)artm'9nt,  warehouse  department,  and  dockage  I— Yes. 

1795.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  it  would  be  possible 
for  you  to  make  some  sort  of  arrangement*-«s  that  which 
the  Joint  Committee  have  made,  and  give  us  the  earn- 
ings of  xke  oompany  in  tho  same  form  f--I  think  yoa  will 
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fixMl  we  state  the  earnings  in  the  same  form  on  the  credit 
side.  We  divide  it  into  wood  department,  warehouse 
department,  and  dockage. 

1-796.  Their  division  is  import  rates,  export  rates,  and 
toBnage  dues? — Our  export  rates  are  proctiacUy  nil  in 
our  docks. 

1797.  Then  what  la  the  division  I — ^Our  division  is  wood 
department,  warehouse  department — which  is  chiefly 
grain — and  dockage. 

1798.  And  the  dockage  correspondends  to  the  tonnage 
dues  in  the  acooim^  of  the  Joint  Oommititee  ? — ^Yes. 

1799.  Tour  total  income  from  all  sources  is  £341,000  ? 


1800.  And  your  total  e3q>enditure  is  £240,000  ?— Ye?. 

1801.  That  leaves  a  surplus  of  rather  more  than 
£100,000  ?— Precisely. 

.1802.  And  has  that  profitable  state  of  affairs  been 
going  on  for  a  kmg  time? — We  have  always  been  able 
to  pay  a  fadr,  reasonaible  dividend  to  our  shareholders. 

1803.  What  do  you  call  a  reasonable  dividend? — We 
have  paid  for  many  years  past  6  per  cent.,  but  I  may 
state  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  that  6  per  cent, 
does  not  arise  from  our  dock  property ;  it  arises  from 
the  earnings  upon  the  canal,  and  upon  properties  be- 
longing to  the  dock  company. 

1804.  Your  canal  earnings  are  down  here  at  £14,760 '. 
— Yes ;   you  will  find  them  stated  as  £14,765. 

1806.  And  the  expenses? — The  canal  expenses  are 
£2,801. 

1806.  So  that  would  leave  to  go  to  profit  and  loss 
about  £12,000  ? — Yes ;  and  also  then  there  are  rente  of 
properties  £8,667. 

1807.  So  that  £20,000  of  that  £100,000  y^  partly 
ifOm'  the  canal  and  partly  from  rents  of  proy«&ties? — 
Yec,  which  on  the  whole  is  more  than  1  per  cent, 
upon  our  ordinary  stock. 

1806.  Have  you  any  outlay  in  connection  with  the 
management  of  the  property? — It  would  be  very  small, 
eo  small  as  not  to  oe  worth  stating  separately. 

1809.  (Mr.  Mlis.)  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  upon 
Appendix  17.  In  column  3  I  luMce  there  seems  to  haye 
been  a  kind  of  recovery  in  sailing  ships  in  the  yea? 
1899.  I3  that  merely  transient,  or  is  it  likely  tc  \/ti 
psrmanent? — It  is  transient.  Wp  poay  get  occasiouAlJy 
a  few  of  the  large  sailing  vessi-^^  from  Oalifo?:.!*.,  cnr 
from  the  Biver  Plate^  sent  into  our  docks,  but  we  do 
not  expect  them  ae  a  Tule. 

1810.  Then  with  regard  to  the  tonnage  of  steamers, 
there  seems  to  be  a  very  great  diminution? — Yes.  I 
can  explain  that. 

1811.  Of  course,  these  are  grain  vessels  7— Yes. 

1812.  Is  that  diminution  likely  to  go  on  ? — No  ;  we 
have  begun  already  to  recover  very  rapidly.  The  grain 
*hat  we  receive  is  ybtj  largely  Russian  grain,  and 
especially  Bussian  oats,  and  it  so  happens  that  for  two 
yean  there  had  been  very  bad  oat  crops  in  Busna, 
rjid  the  price  of  Bussian  oats  went  up  very  consider- 
ably higlier  than  American  oats. 

1813.  Then  you  expect  to  get  it  back  again,  do  you  ? — 
We  expect  to  get  it  back  again  to  the  scale  of  former 
years. 

1814.  Then  with  regard  to  finance :  roughly  speak- 
ing, out  of  every  r»ound  of  income  you  pay  away  about 
6s.  or  6s.  8d.  in  dividend^ — about  30  per  cent  ? — Yes ; 
but  our  income  is  very  largely  derived  from  very  valu- 
able fixed  properties  that  wfe  have.  If  that  property 
had  not  been  turned  into  docks  at  all,  but  had  been 
left  as  it  was  we  might  have  received  a  better  income 
from  ground  rents  or  houses  than  we  are  now  receiving 
upon  the  docks. '  T!ie  fact  is,  all  profits  arise  in  a 
great  degree  from  the  happy  circumstance  that  our 
predecessors  bought  property  which  was  at  a  com- 
paratively very  much  less  value  in  those  days  than  it 
is  to-day. 

1815.  Will  you  kindlj  translate  that  into  figures. 
I  do  not  quite  follow  it  in  the  balance  sheet  before  me. 
There  are  £317,000  dock  earnings  ?— Yes,  of  which 
a  very  large  percentage  is  rent. 

See  7578.     1816.  How  much  of  the  £317,000  arises  from  rent  ? 
—Speaking  from  memory  I  should  say  about  £80,000. 

1817.  Then  when  you  use  the  word  "earnings,"  that 
includes  rent? — ^Yes. 

1818.  I  do  not  call  it  an  accurate  phrase.     *' Earn- 


ings "  is  supposed  to  mean  something  received  for  some-  jif^.  IT.  f 
thing  done? — We  give  value  in  the  accommodation  for  Malcolm. 
the  rent  which  we  cliaige.  

1819.  You    give    something,    of    course.      Then    you  ^  Nov^900. 
bring  a  very  large  balance  forward  from  the  1st  Janu- 
ary, 1899? — ^That  is  represented  in  the  shape  of  works 

which  we  have  carried  out  out  of  revenue  ;  and  also, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  by  the  premiums  upon  the  issue 
of  our  capital. 

1820.  Then  it  is  not  a  balance  in' the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term — it  is  fixed  property,  is  it? — ^A  large  pro- 
portion of  it  is  fixed  property  ;  but  you  will  remark 
that  we  have  a  certain  amount  that  we  hold  in  Consuls. 

1821.  Excuse  me.  Keeping  to  the  Profit  and  Loss 
Account,  with  which  I  am  dealing,  you  say,  "  Balance, 
1st  January,  1899,  £369,446 "?— Yes. 

1822.  Is  that  an  ordinary  balance  in  money  7'~*No  ; 
it  is  not  in  the  shape  of  money. 

1823.  It  could  not  be  divided  as  dividend  then?— 
No. 

1824.  It  is  not  a  divisible  asset  1 — No. 

1825.  I  only  want  to  get  at  the  facts,  you  under- 
stand ? — Certainly. 

1826.  But  taking  the  account  as  it  stands,  you  are 
what  I  may  call  a  highly  prospero^is  company? — Fairly 
prosperous — ^yes. 

1827.  All  your  Stocks  are  at  a  large  premium,  at  all 
events? — ^Yes. 

1828.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  is  th^e? — I  am 
reflecting  back  on  the  days  when  we  were  more  pros- 
perous than  we  are  now. 

1829.  But  you  would  have  no  difiiculty  in  raising  money 
if  you  wanted  to  ?— Ko. 

1890.  You  would  have  no  difficulty  in  making  exten- 
sions or  improvements? — We  have  money  provided  for 
our  present  extensions,  and  we  hope  when  those  are  done 
that  we  shaU  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  any  other 
works  for  a  considerable  time.  We  have  endeavoured  to- 
provide  for  some  distance  ahead,  that  is,  not  to  be  caught 
by  large  vessels  coming  upon  us  before  we  have  our  locks . 
and  oSier  accessories  ready  to  receive  them,  but  to  pre- 
pare for  those  vessels  to  come  to  them  when  the  time 
comes. 

1831.  At  all  events  I  may  take  it  from  you  that  you  do^ 
Aot  come  before  us  like  some  people  in  formd  pauperis  f 
— ^If  we  find  that  there  is  anything  to  be  done  to  our 
dock  we  hope  we  shall  always  be  in  a  position  to  find 
money  to  do  it  with. 

1832.  At  present  you  do  so  ? — ^At  present  we  do. 

1833.  Now  will  you  go  to  Ap]>en4iix  12.    Could  you  at  ^ 

all  give  me  the  peicen^<^  of  vessels  of  lai^e  tonnage  that  ^^  ^®^* 
come  in  tiiat  large  figure  of  907,347  tons  that  came  in  in 
1899.  Could  you  give  me  at  sJl  an  idea  of  the  draught  of 
water  of  that  tonnage  ?~«In  Appendix  18  you  will  find  the 
increase  in  the  tonnage  of  steamers  shown  to  a  certain 
extent. 

1834.  But  I  am  asking  as  to  draught  of  water  1 — I  find 
we  have  no  information  as  to  the  draught  of  water. 

1835.  And  you  could  not  say  roughly  how  much  of  the 
907,347  tons  consist  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  22ft., 

or  24ft.,  or  anything  you  like  ? — I  could  not  give  you  that  See  l«i2t, 
information  now.     We  can  submit  it  to  you  later  on,  if  it 
is  desired. 

1836.  I  am  rather  asking  you  because  of  the  words  you 
used  in  your  evidence.  As  I  unders-tand  you  li&ve  coiii« 
here  as  the  chairman  of  this  prosperous  company,  and 

you  say  to  us :  "In  the  interest  not  only  of  this  company,  y^^  ,,.  .„ 
but  of  the  port,  it  is  imperative  that  the  river  should  be 
made  navigable  tor  vessels  of  deep  draught  above  as  well 
as  below  Gravesend,"  and  so  on.  Do  Tx>n  lay  great  em- 
phasis on  that  ? — ^I  do  lay  \eTj  considerable  emphasis  upon 
it.  I  have  found  that  vessels  which  ten  years  ago  we 
should  have  treated  as  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility 
in  any  of  our  trades  are  to-day  vessels  that  we  think  no- 
thing of ;  and  I  think  that  very  possibly  in  ten  years  more 
we  shall  find  the  same  state  of  matters  prevailing  again> 
and  that  the  vessels  of  ten  years  hence  will  show  an  equi- 
valent advance  upon  the  vessels  of  to-day. 

1837.  And  would  you  wish  us  to  infer  that  the  desir 
ability  of  deepening  the  channel  of  the  Thames  is  growing 
more  urgent  year  by  year  ?— Distinctly,  I  think  so. 

1838.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  Is  there  much  dredc^ 
ing  that  has  to  be  done  in  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  ? 
—Yes,  we  do  a  very  considerable  amount  of  dredjjing. 
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1339.  Coiild  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  amount  per 
annum  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  ? — ^The  figures  are 
roughly  about  £5,000  per  annum. 

1840.  Is  that  for  the  removing  of  mud  deposit  from  the 
water  of  the  tide  coming  in  and.  out  chiefly  i — ^Yes. 

1841.  I  will  just  draw  your  attention  to  that  part  of 
rour  evidence  where  you  dealt  with  the  costs  which  are 
put  upon  the  company  by  reason  of  the  total  number  of 
ba^es.  You  said  that  "  th-e  expenses  necessarily  in- 
curred in  docking,  undooking,  and  handling  the  numerous 
craft  which  frequent  the  docks  impose  a  serious  burden 
ui>on  the  company,"  bub  you  make  no  mention  there  of  the 
co?t  of  dredging? — No.  Undoubtedly  if  we  had  not  so 
many  craft,  and  our  locks  were  not  open  so  long  in  conse- 
quence, the  amount  of  dredging  requir-ed  would  be  some- 
what less  ;  but  that  is  a  matter  that  our  engineer  could 
speak  to  better  than  I  can. 

1842.  I  merely  draw  your  attention  to  it,  because  it 
has  been  mentioned  by  other  dock  chairmen  that  it  is  a 
cost  that  falls  upon  the  dock  companies  on  account  of  the 
barges,  and  I  wanted  to  know  whether  it  is  the  same 
thing  with  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock? — ^Undoubtedly 
it  is. 

1843.  Then  in  another  part  of  your  evidence  you  said, 
this  scheme  for  deepening  the  river  "was  to  have 
been  carried  out  within  18  months  from  January,  1807, 
but  it  appears  that  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made 
to  deepen  or  widen  the  river  channel  above  tlie  Victoria 
Dock  entrance."  Who  undertook  to  do  it  within  18 
months  from  January,  1807? — ^\Ve  found  this  state- 
ment in  the  report  made  by  the  London  County  Council 
upon  the  Port  of  London. 

1844.  Can  you  refer  me  to  any  authoritative  state- 
ment by  the  Thames  Conservancy? — ^I  am  afraid  not. 

1845.  Now  I  will  ask  you  a  question  on  Appendix  15. 
I  notice  that  the  percentage  of  overside  deliveries  to 
total  landed  and  overside  deliveries  has  increased  from 
18-92  in  1890  to  4058  in  1899.  Can  you  give  the  Com- 
mission any  reason  for  this  very  large  and  apparently 
continuously  increasing  percentage  ? — ^It  is  the  general 
tendency  of  trade  of  all  kinds  to  endeavour  to  econo- 
mise every  charge  as  much  as  possible,  and  if  a  man 
having  a  private  timber  wharf  in  London  finds  he  can 
send  a  steamer  into  our  docks,  send  his  barges  for  it, 
and  that  we  can  charge  him  nothing  on  the  goods 
that  occupy  our  docks  on  the  barge,  it  is  naturally  to 
his  interest,  instead  of  having  these  goods  landed  in 
the  dock,  to  take  them  away  direct  from  the  ship's 
side  to  his  own  private  wharf.  That  tendency  is  in- 
creasing rear  by  year. 

1846.  I  should  have  thought  the  tendency  would  have 
been  quite  as  great  in  1890  as  in  1899.  Self-interest 
was  quite  as  strong  in  1890  as  in  1899. — ^The  competi- 
tion is  much  keener  now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

1847.  Til  en  I  will  putt  this  to  you :  If  that  is  the  case, 
do  you  think  it  will  continue  to  increase? — That  is 
a  diflicult  quesftion  to  answer.  To  a  certain  extent, 
there  must  be  always  a  large  amount  of  the  goods  in- 
tended for  sale  that  must  be  discharged  in  our  docks. 
If  they  are  discharged  at  a  private  wharf,  or  discharged 
anywhere  else,  they  are  no  longer  available  for  current 
sale  in  the  market. 

1848.  Then  do  you  think  the  percentage  has  reached 
its  climax  ? — ^No  ;  I  think  if  the  power  is  not  given  to 
us  to  tax  their  goods  to  a  certain  extent,  they  will 
continue  to  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  take  away 
an  increasing  percentage  of  goods  from  us.  I  do  not 
think  the  percentage  will  mount  up  in  the  same  rapid 
proportions  that  it  has  in  the  past  ten  years,  but  still 
I  consider  that  the  tendency  would  be  towards  an 
increase. 

1849.  If  it  did  mount  up,  your  position  would 
be  not  quite  so  good  as  it  is  now  ? — Unfortunately  not. 

1850.  It  would  be  a  very  serious  thing? — ^Very 
serious  indeed. 

1851.  But  is  there  any  particular  reason  affecting 
th«  trade  of  London  as  to  the  opening  of  other  places 


for  stacking  of  timber,  or  the  different  modes  in  which 
the  trade  is  conducted,  or  other  general  considerations 
which  have  made  this  increase  so  considerable  between 
1890  and  1899,  and  which  will  not  continue  to  make 
it  equally  considerable  in  the  coming  nine  years? — 
There  has  been  a  little  difference  in  the  mode  of  trade, 
in  this  way — that  people  who  buy  a  moderate  quan- 
tity, 50  standards  or  thereaboata,  ten  years  ago  would 
have  bought  goods  lying  in  our  docks,  but  now  they 
import  themselves,  and  if  they  can,  they  take  them  away 
overside  to  their  own  places. 

1852.  Do  the  railway  companies  compete  with  you  over- 
side?— Xo,  we  have  no  competition  that  way. 

1853.  The  engineer  will,  I  suppose,  tell  us  what  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  Channel,  which  you  say  is  neoea- 
tary,  would  be  as  compared  with  the  programme  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  ?— I  understand  ne  has  veiy  full 
information  upon  that  point. 

1854.  Your  complaint  against  the  Thames  Conservancy, 
therefore,  would  be  this — ^that  their  prpgramme  is  insuffi- 
cient, and  that  they  are  very  much  after  time  ?-—Our  com- 
plaint, as  far  as  we  are  personally  concerned,  is  that  our 
new  lock  will  be  available  for  receiving  large  vessels 
which  by  the  time  it  i&  read^  will  not  be  able  to  ootne  up 
to  it  unless  at  certain  occasions  of  the  tide.  They  will 
not  he  ab«le  to  come  un  at  neap  tides. 

1855.  Unless  the  Thames  Conservancy  bestir  them- 
selves very  quickly? — ^Decidedly. 

1856.  And  you  would  urge  that  that  should  be  done? 
— As  far  as  we  have  any  right  to  urge  such  a  course,  we 
certainly  -would  do  so. 

1857.  (Chairman.)  Do  many  of  your  goods  go  by  the 
Surrey  Canal  ? — ^A  very  ooosiderable  amount  of  firewood 
goes  up  the  Surrey  Ouial.  Then  the  coals  go  up  the 
Surrey  Canal  largely. 

1858.  What  is  the  size  of  barges  on  your  canal ;  what 
is  the  depth  of  water? — ^They  are  small  barges — 20  and 
30  ton  barges,  and  about  5ft.  depth  of  water. 

1859.  Have  you  6ft.  depth  of  water  in  your  canal? — 
6ft.  Sin. 

1860.  The  railwav  does  not  carry  many  goods  away,  does 
lit? — We  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  regard  to  the 
railway  taking  away  goods  from  us. 

1861.  What  proportion  of  the  goods  goes  away  from 
your  docks  by  railway  ? — ^Do  you  mean  goods  that  do  not 
pay  us  any  revenue? 

1862.  Good^  of  any  kind,  whether  grain  or  wood,  or 
anything? — ^We  have  no  means  of  checking  that.  We 
have  really  no  direct  railway  communication  in  our 
docks. 

1863.  Which  is  your  main  road  for  the  dbcks  into 
London?— The  Deptford  Bead. 

1864.  Have  you  a  good  access  to  it  from  all  the  docks  ? 
— Very  good  indeed. 

1865.  Have  you  made  the  roads  themselves  ? — We  have 
made  the  roads  inside  our  docks. 

1866.  You  have  nothing  to  comxxlain  of  in  that  direc- 
tion as  far  as  the  land  carriage  goes  ? — No,  we  have  nothing 
to  complain  of  in  that  direction.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  germane  to  the  present  inquiry,  bat  we  complain 
very  much  of  the  enormous  amount  we  have  to  pay  away 
in  rates. 

(Mr.  Ellis.)  I  think  it  would  be  convenient  if  we  could  See 
have  some  intimation  as  to  the  poui't  I  raised  with  regard     1833-7 

to  the  drau|Qfht  of  water  of  vessels  using  the  docks. 

(Chairman.)  Yes,  we  want  a  return  of  the  class  of 
vessels,  the  tonnage,  and  the  draught  of  water. 

(Mr.  Ellis.)  During  a  series  of  yeara? 

(Chairman.)  The  last  &Ye  or  six  years  will  'be  sufficient, 
I  suppose,  for  the  purposes  of  compariiBon  with  what  we 
have  had  from  some  of  the  other  diocks. 

(Witness.)  I  presume  that  is  a  point  upon  wihich  the  «5^  ingg 
engineer's  evidence  will  be  more  valuable  than  mine. 

Recalled  7573. 


(Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,   November  27th,  at  12  o'clock.) 
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1867.  (Chairman.)  You  are  engineer  to  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Dock  Company  7— Yes.  May  I  ask  that 
before  tecidering  my  eridence  I  may  correct  a  point  in 
the  evidence  of  our  Chairman  which  irae  tendmd  last 
Tueaday  before  the  Commimion?  The  ameodment  has 
regard  to  Question  No.  1748.  The  proper  answer  should 
have  been :  "  No  detention  has  taken  place.  The  ves- 
sels could  always  come  up  the  river  to  our  docks  when  we 
were  able  to  receive  them  into  our  locks." 

1868.  No  detention  to  your  knowlec^e.    Of  course, 
there  might  have  been  detention  ?— There  might  have 
been     detention,  •  but   not    to   our  knowledge.      This 
amended  answer  to  Que9tion  1748  would,  of  course, 
nullify  the  anewens  to  Questions  1749,  1750,  and  1751. 

{Mr.  EUis,)  We  ou^t  not  really  to  take  a  correction  of 
the  evidence  of  one  witness  from  the  mouth  of  another. 

1860.  (Chairman.)  At  Question  1753  I  ask  :  '*  Do  you 
know  of  any  vessels  in  the  wood  trade  at  present  which 
go  to  other  ports  in  preference  to  London  in  consequence 
of  there  being  a  greater  depth  of  water  at  those  ports  1 " 
Can  you  answer  that  question? — No,  I  cannot  answer 
that. 

(Mr.  JHUis.)  I  do  not  think  we  sliould  alter  ou  our 
notes  by  the  mouth  of  one  witness  what  another  has 
said. 

1870.  (Chairman,'^  It  involves  several  questions  and 
answers.  I  am  afraid  they  must  stand  on  the  notes  with 
such  correction  as  you  have  been  able  to  give.  Now  will 
you  give  us  the  details  of  the  locks  and  docks  which  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  evidence  of  yoiur  Chairman? — 
The  three  existing  entrance  locks  referred  to  in  l^e 
evidence  of  the  I>ock  Company's  Chairman  are  distant 
below  London  Bridge  one  and  three-quarter  miles,  two 
and  a-half  miles,  and  three  and  a-half  miles  respectively. 
The  Surrey  Lock  is  250ft.  long  and  50ft.  wide;  tlie 
depth  of  water  over  sill  at  oidinarv  spring  tides  is 
27ft  Sin.  The  South  Lock  is  220ft.  tong,  48ft  wide ; 
depth  of  water  over  sill,  27fi>.  The  Lavender  Lock, 
320ft.  long,  34ft.  wide ;  depth  of  water  over  sill,  18ft. 
6in.  The  particulars  of  the  different  docks  which  are  at 
present  served  tlirough  these  entrance  locks  are  given  in 
a  table  wihioh  I  will  hand  in,  oonimunication  between  the 
docks  and  the  Surrey  Canal  being  obtained  by  means  of 
a  lock  140ft.  long  by  21ft  6in.  wide,  tihrough  which 
barges  ere  looked  down  from  the  docks  to  the  lower  waiter 
level  of  the  cenal. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  a  table  giving  particulars  of 
the  difFncnt  docks  of  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Com^ 
pany.      See  Appendix,  6th  day,  No.  1.) 

The  whole  of  the  docks,  with  the  exception,  of  the  south 
dock,  are  at  present  served  from  the  river  through  the 
Surrey  enstrance  lock,  which  is  situated  about  rfne  and 
three-qiifijter  miles  below  London  Bridge.  The  Adoniralty 
ohart  Sihows  12ft.  as  the  depth  of  the  river  channel  oppo- 
site this  entrance.  Tlie  south  dock  is  entered  from  the 
river  by  t>ie  south  l<'ck  at  ^  '' ".int  three  and  a-half  miles 
below  Lo^Jon  Bridge.  The  rl/er  channel  oppt^ite  this 
entrance  is  show^i  on  the  chart  to  be  from  36ft.  to  21ft 
deep.  The  Lavender  Lock,  which  is  about  three- 
quarter?*  of  a  mile  below  the  Surrey  Lock,  is  used  almost 
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exclusively  for  barge  traffic  and  for  the  timber  trafUc  in  Mr.  J.  S, 
connection  with  the  timber  pond:;.  The  depth  ot  the  GaskellJ 
river  channel  opposite  this  lock  is  shown  to  be  13ft  The      m.lc.e. 

site  of  the  new  entrance  lock,  which,  together  with  tlie  " 

new  dock  now  under  construction,  was  referred  to  by  27  Nov.  1900. 

xhe  Chairman  in  his  evidence,  is  situated  about  550ft.         

above    the    South    entrance    lock,    and    nearly    three 
and     arhalf     miles     bekxw     London     Bridge.      Oppo- 
site    this      entrance     the     chart    riiows     the     depth 
of     the      channel     to      be      from      17ft.      to     19ft. 
Owing  to  the  amount  of  barge  traffic  that  has  to  be 
dealt  with,   the  work  of  unlocking  from  the  Surrey 
entrance  has  to  be  commenced  at  a  very  early  stage 
of  the  tide,  the  first  lock  out  of  barges  generally  being 
naade  at  the  beginning  of  the  flood,  five  hours  before 
high  water.     The  locking  of  barges  out  and  in  goes 
on  until  about  one  and  a  half  hours  before*  tiie  time  of 
high  water,  when  the  vessels  leaving  and  entering  the 
docks  are  taken  in  hand.    The  time  of  discontinuing 
the   barffe  work  is  to  some  extent  governed  by  the 
size  and  number  of  vessels  to  be  dealt  with  at  that 
partaoulaT  «tide,    and  also  by  the  nature  of  the  tide. 
The    inner    dodk    gsites    are    dosed    at    the    time    ojf 
high  water,  after  which  vessels  generally  are  not  ad- 
mitted.   Any  barges  remaining  U>  leave  or  enter  are 
then  disposed  of.     The  necessity  of  having  to  make  so 
many  locks  for  barges  at  such  a  low  stage  of  the  tide  (six 
and  seven  locks  on  the  same  tide  being  not  an  unusual 
number)  naoessarily  involves  the  loss  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  dock  water.     This  has  to  be  replaced  by 
water  from  the  river  more  or  less  charged  with  solid 
matter  in  suspension,  which  settles  at  the  bottom  of 
the  basin  and  docks,  and  consequently  adds  materially 
to  the  amount  of  periodical  dredging  which  has  to  be 
done    for   maintaining   the   requisite   depth    of   water 
throughout  the   system.     With  vessels   entering  theso 
docks,    the    general    practice    is    that,    with    a  view 
to   ensuring   safe  conditions  of  working,   they  should 
do  so  on  the  rising  tide ;  consequently,  in  the  case  of 
several  vessels  about  to  enter  on  the  same  tide,  they 
have  to  be  up  the  river  and  alongside,  or  near,  to  the 
entrance,    some   considerable   time   before   high  water. 
In  passing  up  the  river,  and  just  before  arriving  off 
the  entrance,  the  vessel  is  swung  round  and  her  heaJ 
pointed   down  stream,   in   order  that   she   may  be   in 
the   most   favourable   position   for   entering  the  lock. 
This   swinging,    in   the   case    of    ships   bound    for   the 
Surrey  entrance,   generally  takes    place    just    off  the 
Shadwell  entrance  to  the  London  Docks ;   and  ir.  the 
case  of  vessels  of  400ft.  long,  the  whole  of  the  fairway 
in  the  stream  would  be  taken  up  at  the  time  of  swing- 
ing.    The  completion  of  the  company's  new  dock  and 
entrance  lock  will,   should  it  be  hereafter  found  de- 
sirable to  do  so,  enable  the  whole  of  the  larger  class 
of  vessels   visiting   these   docks   to   make   use   of  this 
entrance  for  obtaining  access  to  any  part  of  the  dock 
system    by    means    of    the    different    communication 
passages   leading   out   of   the   north   and   south   sides 
of  the  new  dock.     This  would  not  only  leave  the  other 
river    entrances    free    to    deal    conveniently   with   thfr 
smaller  vessels  and  ships  going  out  s)f  the  docks  light, 
but  would  also  relieve  the  river,  for  a  length  of  nearly 
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Mr.  J.  S.  ^^^^  ^^^  three-quarter  miles  between  the  new  entrance 
Gaskelli  ^^^^  ^^®  Surrey  lock,  and  over  which  the  traffic  in 
M.j.c.E.      at  present  somewhat  con^sted,  of  the  heaviest  ships 

now  coming  to  these  dgcks.    Beference  was  made  in 

27  N<n'.  1900.  the  Chairman's  evidence  to  the  necessity  for  deepening 

and    widening    th6  *  present    channel    of    the    river, 

See  1743.  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  new  entrance 
and  above  and  below  it,  in  order  to  render  the  new 
dock  accessible  to  vessels  of  the  class  it  is  designed 
to  take.  In  this  connection  I  may  be  permitted  to 
submit  to  the  Commissioners  that  similar  conditions 
of  working  will  prevail  with  respect  to  this  entrance 
as  now  exist  at  the  Surrey  entrance.  Vessels  will 
arrive  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  of  the  tide,  they 
would  have  to  swing  in  the  stream,  presumably  at 
Limehouse  Beach,  before  arriving  at  the  entrance,  and 
accommodation  will  have  to  be  provided  for  the  earliest 
arrivals  to  lie  by  during  the  interval  which  takes  place 
between  the  time  of  their  reaching  the  entrance  and 
that  of  their  admission  into  the  dock.  These,  together 
with  other  points  in  connection  with  the  general  firaffic, 
all  tend  to  show  that  something  more  than  a  channel 
500ft.  wide  is  necessary,  in  tnat  part  of  the  river 
referred  to,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  company's 
new  undertaking,  in  respect  of  its  approaches  from, 
and  connection  with,  the  river. 

1871.  You  have  given  us  the  depth  of  the  river 
channel  opposite  the  locks? — ^Yes.  The  Surrey  en- 
trance lock  is  about  one  and  three-quarter  miles  below 
London  Bridge.  The  Admiralty  chart  shows  12ft.  as 
the  depth  of  the  river  channel  opposite  this  lock. 

1872.  Is  that  Admiralty  chart  correct? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  Admiralty 
chart. 

1873.  Have  you  ever  tested  the  depth  for  yourself? 
— Yes,  but  not  opposite  to  the  Surrey  lock.  We  have 
had  no  occasion  to  do  so  up  to  the  present. 

1874.  Now  the  south  dock? — ^The  river  channel  oppo- 
site this  entrance  is  shown  on  the  chart  to  be  from 
16ft.  to  21ft.  deep. 

1875.  Have  you  verified  that  yourself? — Xot  person- 
ally, but  it  has  been  verified  in  my  office. 

1876.  What  was  it  then.  You  say  it  is  from  16ft.  to 
21ft.  deep.  Is  tluvt  correct? — ^The  21ft  would  be  the 
deepest  point  in  the  diiumel,  but  the  floor  of  the  channel 
is  not  of  a  uniform  depth  of  21ft. 

1877.  Has  it  been  dredged  lately  ? — I  think  not. 

1878.  You  muat  know  surely,  as  an  engineer,  whether 
vt  has  been  dredged  or  not? — ^I  should  say  not. 

1879.  But  do  you  say  not-— distinctly  not  ? — Yes,  I  say 
not.  The  depth  of  the  river  channel  opposite  the 
Lavender  Lock  is  riiown  to  be  13ft. 

1880.  Has  that  been  verified  by  you? — I  am  giving 
Tou  the  depth  as  stated  on  the  chart. 

1881.  I  want  to  knoiw  whether  you,  aa  engineer,  oan  tell 
us  if  those  depths  are  correct  ? — I  have  not  verified  that. 

1882.  (Sir  John  Wclfe-Barry,)  Have  you  the  chart 
there  ?— Yes. 

1833.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  the  Chairman  what  the  date 
is  on  the  chart  ? — It  is  publd»hed  on  the  25th  July,  1856, 
and  corrected  up  to  February,  1889. 

1884.  {Chairman,)  How  long  have  you  been  engineer  ? 
— My  appointment  dates  from  June,  1896. 

1885.  (Mr,  EUis,)  Were  yon  with  the  company  in  any 
other  capacity  before  that  time  ? — No. 

{Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  To  avoid  any  misunderstand- 
ing I  may  say  that  the  ohart  is  oorreoted  up  to  1897. 

See  1742-3.  1886.  {Chairman,)  Now  tell  us  about  the  new  entrance 
lock  which  was  referred  to  by  the  Chairman  in  Iiis  evi- 
dence?— Oppo&te  this  entrance  the  chart  shows  the  depth 
of  the  channel  to  be  from  17ft.  to  19ft.  I  may  say  that 
that  depth  has  been  verified  during  the  last  two  years. 

1887.  When  will  that  new  lock  be  finished  ?— We  hope 
to  have  it  finished  in  the  course  of  another  two  years. 

1888.  Th&  necessity  of  making  locks  for  barges  in- 
volves a  certain  amount  of  loss  of  water.  How  do  you 
replace  the  water  ? — It  has  to  be  replaced  from  the  river. 
We  have  no  supply  from  inland  at  all.  Any  water  that 
is  taken  up  by  locking  has  to  be  replaced  from  the  river. 

1889.  And  it  is  charged  with  so-Kd  matter  which  has 
to  be  dredged  in  order  to  maintain  the  depth  of  your 
docks? — ^Yes,  in  some  cases  very  heavily. 

1890.  At  what  cost  do  you  reckon  that  the  dredging 
(hat  you  have  to  do  in  consequence  of  these  operations 


is  carried  out  ? — During  the  last  fire  years  the  cost  works 
out  at  an  annual  amount  of  £5,000  in  round  numben. 

1891.  £5,000  a  year  ?— Yes. 

1892.  You  do  not  get  any  tolls  upon  those  barges? — 
No. 

1893.  Nor  dues  upon  the  goods? — ^No. 

1894.  {Rear-AdmircU  Hext.)  Can  you  give  us  the  length 
of  the  longest  ship  that  enters  your  docks,  or  that  has 
entered  them  up  to  date  ? — ^I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  give 
you  the  longest  ship,  but  I  can  give  you  the  lengths  of 
three  or  four  long  ships  that  we  have  docked  during  1898 
and  1899.  In  April,  1898,  we  docked  the  "  8trathnaim, ' 
365ft.  long,  47ft.  beam.  In  February,  1898,  we  docked 
the  ''Oceana,'*  330ft.  long,  45ft.  beam.  On  January 
9th  of  the  present  year  we  docked  the  *'  Brighton,"  325ft. 
long. 

1895.  Practically  we  may  take  365ft.  as  about  the 
greatest  length  ? — Yes. 

1896.  Do  you  bring  the  ships  et^rn  foremost  into  the 
dock? — ^No,  the  ships  are  sfirung  before  they  get  abreast 
of  the  entrance,  and  they  are  always  taken  in  »tem  first. 

1897.  When  they- are  coming  up,  on  what  tide? — On 
'  the  flood  tide.     W  e  swing  them  with  their  heads  down 

stream,  and  they  enter  the  locks  on  the  flood.  The 
docking  is  completed  as  a  rule  at  our  docks  before  high 
water.  They  come  with  the  flood,  and  they  swing  with 
their  heads  down  stream. 

1898.  Then  in  that  case  you  require  more  than  tha 
length  of  the  ship  of  .deep  water  in  the  river  to  swing 
her  length? — Yes,  certainly,  apart  from  the  question  of 
the  rest  of  the  traffic  in  Uie  river,  which  of  course  the 
swinging  stops  for  the  time  being. 

1890.  What  do  you  consider  should  be  the  depth  of 
deep  water  in  the  river  to  allow  the  vessel  to  swing  in 
safety?— I  should  say  that,  as  far  as  the  vessel's  re- 
quirements are  concerned,  if  it  is  confined  to  the  ves- 
sel's requirements,  a  margin  of  from  50ft.  to  100ft. 
would  be  ample. 

1900.  That  is  in  addition  to  her  lengths-Yes. 

1901.  {Chairmaiy.)  TWat  means  -SOOft  ?— Yes  ;  500ft. 
for  a  400ft.  ship. 

1902.  {Bear-Adniirt^  Hext,)  Have  you  ever  con- 
sidered what  deptli  of  water  you  would  like  to  see  up 
at  the  entrance  to  your  new  lock ;  I  mean  the  depth  of 
water  you  would  consider  would  be  desirable  to  allow 
vessels  to  come  up  to  make  use  of  your  new  lock  to  its 
full  advantage  ? — Yes. 

1903.  What  depth  do  you  say  ?— I  think  that  the  pro-  Sec  138i 
gramme  as  sketched   out   by  the   Thames   Conservancy 

and  laid  before  the  Coiuiiiission  last  Tuesday  would 
probably  meet  the  requirements  with  respect  to  the 
channel  itself,  but  it  would  not  give  my  company  what 
they  wish  for.  It  Wi)uld  not  me»>t  adequately  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  lock  and  dock  for  the  purpose 
of  convenient  working. 

1904.  Then  virtually  you  accept  the  intentions  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy? — ^As  far  as  they  go,  but  I  say 
they  are  not  sufficient  for  the  satisfactory  working  of 
our  new  lock  and  entrance. 

1905.  What  greater  depth  do  you  require? — I  say  I 
accept  that  programme  as  far  as  the  channel  of  "the 
river  itself  is  concerned,  but  that  does  not  cover  all 
the  dock  company's  requirements  in  respect  of  work- 
ing the  new  lock. 

1906.  My  question  is :  — ^When  your  new  lock  is  com- 
pleted, are  you  content  with  the  proposals  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  as  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  that  lock  ? — Not  sufficient  to  meet  the  whole 
of  the  requirements. 

1907.  Then  what  increase  do  you  require  over  their 
proposals? — ^I  think  tha  channel  in  the  Limehouse 
Keach  or  Deptford  Reach  should  be  made  considerably 
wider,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  swinging  of  the  largest 
class  of  vessels  that  the  new  lock  could  accommodate ; 
500ft.  would  not  be  sufficient  for  that. 

1908.  What  greater  depth  do  you  require? — ^If  the 
floor  of  the  channel  was  maintained  to  a  depth  of  18ft 
below  low  water,  or  39ft.  below  Trinity,  for  its  full 
width,  that  width  being  sufficiently  wide  to  enable  the 
largest  class  of  vessels  to  swing,  I  think  that  would  be 
sufficient.  May  I  add  that  the  programme  as  laid  down 
by  the  Thames  Conservancy  provides  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  widening  the  river  immediately  opposite  the 
new  entrance.  There  is  no  adequate  daep  water  space 
for  vessels  to  lie  during  the  time  that  takes  place 
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between  their  arrival  at  the  pier-head  and  the  time  of 
their  entering  the  locks,  and  it  is  very  necessary  that 
provision  should  be  nx^de  for  that,  because  in  many 
instances  we  have  five  or  six  vessels  coming  up  on  a 
tide,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  five  or  six  waiting  out- 
side the  entrance  to  the  dock. 

1900.  That  was  my  object  in  asking  you  the  width  you 
consider  necessary.  You  say  lOOft.  over  their  length. 
That  would  be  600ft.  ?— I  thought  your  question  was  con- 
fined to  the  channel  iteeif  pure  «iid  tflmtple. 

1910.  No.  I  pointed  out  the  swinging  of  the  ship?— 
The  ships  would  swing  perhaps  half  a  mile  before  they 
arrive  at  the  entrance.  In  addition  to  the  space  for  ships 
to  awing  we  requu'e  additional  space  for  ships  to  lie  after 
they  arrive  at  the  entrance  previous  to  their  docking. 

1911.  (Chairman.)  What  additional  depth.  Suppose 
you  have  four  or  five  ships  waiting  to  come  in  what  addi- 
tional room  and  what  depth  of  water  would  you  require? 
— 'I  think  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  river 
bed,  as  far  as  practicable,  shoiM  be  dredffed  out  to 
give  us  the  same  depth  of  water  immediately  opposite 
and  in  front  of  the  entrance  as  the  channel  itself ;  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  new  entrance  up  to  the  Commercial 
Dock  Pier. 

1012.  {Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  You  gave  us  the  length 
of  the  vessels,  but  you  did  not  give  us  the  heaviest  draught 
that  you  have  to  take  in  ?— From  24ft.  to  25ft  at  present. 

1913.  Were  you  under  the  impression  that  the  Thames 
Conservancy  programme  waa  for  a  channel  of  500ft.  wide  ? 
— ^That  was  my  impression. 

1014.  I  think  the  programme  is  300ft  wide  from  the 
Albert  Dock  up  to  the  Mulwall  Dock  ? — I  refer  to  the  pro- 
fframme  which  was  laid  before  the  Commission  last  Tues- 
day. 

1915.  {Mr.   EUis.)  The  amended  programme? — Yes. 

1016.  {Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  I  am  referring  to  the 
amended  prograonme.  My  note  is  that  iit  is  500ft.  up  to 
the  Albert  Dock,  and  300ft.  eiboive  the  Albert  Dock.  Ait 
4ny  rate  your  impression  was  that  it  was  to  be  500ft.  ? — 
Yes. 

1017.  And  you  say  in  addition  to  that  you  want  eome 
more  room  for  swinging  the  ships? — Yes. 

lOia  For  a  length  of  about  half  a  mile  ?— The  ships 
entering  the  South  Dock  at  present  generally  swing  oppo- 
site the  Cattle  Market  in  the  Deptford  Beach ;  that  is 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  below  the  entrance. 

1010.  At  any  rate  you  want  sufficient  length  for  swing- 
ing ? — Yes. 

1020.  In  the  evidence  which  was  giren  which  I  took 
down  at  the  €me  it  w«s  stated  as  3C^ft.  wnde.     It  is  in 


Sir  Frederick  Dixon-Hartlaoid's  evidence  in  answer  to  j/^,  j,  s. 
Queirtion  1584.  H-owever,  your  imprectaon  was  that  it  Ga»keU,  \ 
was  50Wt.?— Yes.  M.I.C.E. 

1021.  You  cannot  give  us  any  evidence,  I  take  it,  as  to  ^  Nov  lOOO 
the  present  width  of  the  channel  opposite  the  docks.  ^'         ' 
You  have  not  surveyed  it  ? — ^As  far  as  I  know  it  is  about 

150ft.  wide  in  the  centre,  givisig  a  depth  of  18ft.  below 
low  water  sprii^  tides. 

1022.  And  as  far  as  you  know  no  dredgine  haa  been 
done  in  that  part  ?— No,  there  haa  been  no  dredging  as 
far  as  I  know. 

1923.  The  new  look  of  yomi  coinpany  ui  to  be  of  a 
kD0th  of  55Qfit.  ?— Yes. 

1024.  What  would  be  the  depth  of  water  on  the  sills 
at  low  water  apring  tides? — ^mt  effective  depth.  In 
the  centre,  of  course,  it  would  be  aibout  2ft.  6in.  more,  but 
the  floor  of  the  look  is  in  the  ioxm  of  an  inverted  ellipse, 
so  that  for  practical  purposes  for  the  docking  of  ressela 
we  reckon  the  sill  to  be  about  33£t.  below  Trinity. 

1925.  Practically  all  ships  would  be  able  to  dock  there 
at  every  high  water,  neaps  and  ^rings,  throughout  the 
year? — Yes.  We  should  get  ^t.  of  water  effective 
depth  orer  tlie  sill  at  ordinary  neap  tides. 

1926.  I  suppose  one  is  Tight  in  saying  that  the 
vessels  that  come  loaded  with  timber  are  not  the  deep- 
est draught  vessels  that  come  into  the  Port  of  London? 
— ^No,  rot  by  a  long  way. 

1927.  Do  grain  vessels  draw  more  water  in  propor- 
tion to  their  tonnage? — Yes. 

1928.  May  I  refer  you  to  an  answer  given  to  ^Ir, 
Ellis  at  the  end  of  your  Chairman's  evidence,  Question 
1866?  Can  you  say  of  your  own  knowledge  whether 
that  return  has  been  put  in  or  do  you  put  it  in  now  ? — 
We  put  it  in  now.  It  has  only  been  printed  thiH 
morning. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  statement  thovfing  the  total 
ntimbei  of  vessels  in  each  of  the  years  from  1895  to  1899 
which  entered  the  Surrey  Commeiiial  Docks  unth.  a  draught 
of  22  feet  and  upwards^  and  the  average  tonnage  of  such 
vessels.       See  Appendix,  6th  day.  No.  2.) 

1929.  That  will  fulfil  your  Chairman^s  undertaking 
to  give  the  Commission  this  information? — ^Yes. 

1930.  To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  about  the 
width  of  the  channel,  the  Secretary  has  been  kind 
enough  to  refer  to  the  evidence,  and  it  is  fk>und  that  I 
aon  right,  that  the  channel  was  defined  as  300ft.  wide 
above  the  Albert  Dock  to  the  Millwail  Dock? — ^My 
remark  was  with  re^rd  to  what  I  saw  in  print. 

1931.  Then  a  fortiori  jou  would  say  the  programme 
was  insufficient? — Yes. 


See  1866 


Sir  Thomas  Suthebland,  o.c.h.o.,  called  and  examined. 


1032.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  Chairman  and  Manag- 
ing Director  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company? 
— Yes. 

1933.  You  have  been  Chairman  for  20  years? — ^For 
20  years,  and  5  years  before  that  Managing  Director. 

1934.  What  is  the  number  of  your  fleet  and  the 
tonnage? — ^In  round  numbers  about  65  vessels,  aggre- 
gating upwards  of  300,000  tons,  and  London  is  the 
headquarters  of  our  service.  We  haveregular  lines  all 
over  India,  China,  Japan  and  Australia.  A  consider- 
able proportion  of  our  fleet  is  engaged  in  carrying  Her 
Majesty's  mails  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  East. 

1935.  You  changed  from  Southampton  to  London? — 
Yes,  we  did. 

1936.  In  what  year  was  that  ?-7-About  1875,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  opening  of  the  Snez  Canal,  which  al- 
tered completelv  the  conditions  of  the  carrying  trade. 
Our  trade  depended  upon  the  land  route  through  I^^pt 
formerly,  and  consisted  of  very  valuaHle  goods.  The 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  compelled  us  to  become 
carriers  of  general  cargo  upon  a  large  scale.  Therefore 
we  came  to  Ijondon  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  centre  of 
trade. 

1937.  AVhat  number  of  vessels  do  you  despatch  every 
year? — Bather  over  100. 

1938.  Are  they  all  from  the  Albert  Docks  ?— Yes,  all 
from  the  Albert  Docks. 

1939.  You  have  your  own  quays  there?— We  rent 
qtlays  and  sheds. 
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1940.  What  is  your  largest  vessel  at  present  ? — ^About 
8,000  tons,  and  the  smallest  about  5,000  tons  gross 
register. 

1941.  Have  you  none  larger  than  8,000  tons? — None 
larger  than  8,000  tons  gross  register. 

1942.  Is  not  the  "Oaledonsa"  yours?— Yes,  but  there 
are  five  shops  a  little  larger  than  the  "  OeMLomst**  which 
are  the  samio  kind  of  ships — ^the  "  India,''  the  "  Obdna,'' 
the  ^ Egypt,''  and  the  ''Arabia";  these  are  all  about 
8,000  tons. 

1943.  {Sir  Robert  Oiffen.)  About  what  does  the  net 
registered  toonage  amount  to? — T*he  gnoels  tonnage,  for 
instance,  of  the  "Arabia"  would  be,  as  I  have  said, 
just  over  8,000  tons,  the  net  tonnage  4,167  tons.  If 
you  would  like  to  know  the  carrying  capacity  for  cargo 
of  that  ship  with  that  net  tonnage,  it  would  only  be 
about  2,000  tons. 

1944.  {Chairman.)  Wihat  is  the  length  of  that  ship 
now? — 500fit. 

1945.  And  the  depth  ?— What  we  call  the  depth  of  the 
vessel  is  nearly  33ft. 

1946.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  But  what  would  be  the 
draught  of  wa.ter? — 26fit. 

1947.  {Chairman.)  It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  your 
i&ips  have  dou'bled  in  tonnage  within  the  last  twenty 
years  ? — Yes. 

1948.  l^hen  you  have,  besides  the  mail  steamers,  other 
oaigo  steamers  ? — ^We  have  a  good  many  cargo  steamers. 
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.   Sir  T.        We  have,  I  suppose,  a;bout  two  or  three  enterimg  tli*  docks 
Sutherland,  every  month — ^always  two,  at  least — so  that  our  toM  ca<r- 

-J :         I'iage  of  cargo  is  sotnewhait  large ;  it  amoants  altogether 

27  JMov.  IWO.  to  nearly  400,000  tons    of   cargo   imported   and  about 
340,000  tons  exported. 

1949.  I>o  you  deal  with  the  export  cargo  differently 
now  from  what  you  did  previously  ?— -The  export  cargo 
is  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  aa  it  was  formerly.  A 
certain  percentage  goes  m  thi*'>ugh  the  dock  warehouses 
— about  45  per  cent.,  we  compute,  enters  through  the 
dock  warehouses  ;  and  about  55  per  cent,  is  barged  into 
the  dock. 

1950.  On  which  you  pay  no  dues  I — On  whdch  no  dues 
aie  paid  by  shippers. 

1951.  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  now  deal  with  tiie  im- 
port caii^  ^ich  ifi  differeDt  to  wtot  you  used  to  do  ?— A 
very  iimportaut  alteration  was  miad^  ki  the  system  alter 
the  great  etnke  of  1889.    Previous  to  that  time  the  dock 
claimed — ^I  am  not  sure  whether  thev  had  a  iesal  claim — 
biit,  at  all  events,  they  claimed  and  exeroisea  the  right 
to  imload  our  ships  and  to  pass  the  goods  through  their 
warehouse  for  the  purpose  of  sorting   and   re-deiivery. 
The  expense  of  landing  the  goods  feM  on  the  shipowner, 
aud  the  cost  of  sorting  and  re-dvlivery  in  the  case  of  all 
goods  which  passed  out  of  the  tiands  of  the  dock  com- 
])any  was  also  borne  by  the  ^ipowner,  so  that  the  con- 
signee had  a  free  delivery  of  all  euch  cargo  so  far  aa  the 
shipowners  and  the  doc^  were  oonceimed.     I  should 
explain  that  the  dock  company  made  a  consideiable  profit 
on  the  landing  and  re-dekvery  charges  thus  paid  bv  the 
shipowner,  but  the  great  dock  strike  in  18^9  and  the 
subsequently  distui^ed  state  of  labour  in  the  East  End 
of  London  showed  liihat  if  the  dock  company  continued  to 
discharge  all  the  cMps,  as  up  to  that  time  they  had  done, 
the  risk  of  lalbour  agitation  against  the  dock  comipany 
would  be  very  great,  and  both  the  dock  company  and  the 
shipowners  desired  to  effect  such  a  change  as  would  place 
the  responailbility  fos*  the  dischai^e  of  tSiei'r  vessels  upon 
the  ahoulders  of  the  shipowners  instead  of  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  dock  company.     An  arrangement  was  there- 
fore come  to  by  w4iioh  owners  'Hke  the  P.  and  O.  Company 
agreed  to  rent  certain  warehouses  and  quay  apace  at  a 
fixed  rate,  and  cariy  on  their  own  work.     This  shed  and 
quay  rent  compensated  the  dock  company  for  the  profit 
they  sacrificed  dn  cedhig  the  right  of  discharge  to  the 
shipowners. 

1952.  Are  yon  alble  to  say  what  rent  you  pay  for  the 
nuays  and  warehouses  ? — ^It  is  in  round  figures  just  about 
£5,000  a  year. 

1953.  You  say  owneia  like  the  P.  And  O.  Company ; 
are  there  many  others  who  are  on  the  same  tenns  as 
vourBelf  ? — ^Yea  ;  I  may  aay  that  aU  the  prinodpal  lines 
o^>minff  to  the  Albert  Dock  enga^o^ed  in  eastern  trade  are, 
I  think,  on  the  same  footing.  I  may  mention  Si  ere  that 
in  whatever  I  say  I  am  expressing  the  view  not  only  of 
the  P.  and  O.  Company,  but  of  the  British  India  Com- 
pany, who  are  perhaps  the  largest  customers  of  the  dock 
next  to  ours,  or  one  of  the  largest. 

1954.  Is  this  system  which  was  started  then  like 
the  Liverpool  system,  or  how  does  it  differ  ? — "So ;  not 
at  all  like  the  Liverpool  system ;  the  very  opposite. 
In  Liverpool  the  shipowner  gets  rid  of  the  whole  of  his 
cargo  at  once,  and  is  done  with  it 

1966.  Do  you  prefer  this  system  to  the  Liverpool 
system  I — "So,  not  at  all. 

1966.  Do  you  think  the  Liverpool  system  is  the  best 
system? — From  the  shipownerr  point  of  view  it  is 
most  unquestionably  the  best  system,  because  it  is  the 
quickest  system  for  getting  rid  of  his  cargo. 

1957.  Is  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  shipowners 
like  Liverpool  better  than  London? — ^As  a  method  of 
transacting  business  in  connection  with  the  discharge 
of  cargo,  the  Liverpool  method  is  preferable ;  but,  of 
course,  the  trades  of  Liverpool  and  London  are  more 
or  less  distinct;  they  overlap  each  other  at  certain 
points  undoubtedly,  but  still  they  are  more  or  less 
distinct.  We  could  not  carry  on  our  present  trade  by 
going  to  Liverpool. 

1968.  You  run  to  Australia,  do  you  not?— Yes. 

1959.  Do  you  carry  wool  in  your  vessels  from  Aus- 
tralia ? — ^Yes. 

1960.  Still?— Yes. 

*  1961.  We  understood  that  a  great  deal  of  trade  that 
ufed  to  come  to  London  in  -^he  way  of  wool  now  goes 
through  Liverpool  and  Manchester  to  Yorkshire? — ^I 
See  709.  tiiink  London  is  stilltbe  principal  seat  of  the  wool 
trade. 


1962.  Has  your  import  of  wool  diminished  in  any 
way  ? — No ;  a  great  deal  of  wool  formerly  used  to  coma 
to  London  which  now  goes  direct  to  the  Continent ;  that 
is  well  known. 

1963.  Therefore  London  loses  the  re-export  trade? 
— ^Undoubtedly ;  but  you  may  say  the  same  with  re- 
gard to  a  great  many  other  trades.  You  may  say  the 
same,  for  instance,  with  regard  to  the  silk  trade,  which 
before  the  days  of  the  Messageries  Maritime  centred  in 
London,  and  has  all  been  transferred  to  the  Conti- 
nent.   It  is  a  trade  not  existent  in  London  now. 

1964.  You  think  that  that  change  has  been  rather 
owing  to  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  than  to  any 
other  cause,  such  as  the  unpopularity  of  London  as  a 
port? — It  had  commenced  to  take  place  really  before  \ 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  but  no  doubt  the  open- 
ing of  the  Suez  Canal  accentuated  that  change  very 
much. 

1965.  Will  you  state  now  the  change  that  took  place 
in  1896  ?— Yes ;  I  think  it  was  towards  the  end  of  1896. 
The  arrangement  which  I  have  just  described  had 
worked  smoothly  up  to  that  time.  The  dock  company 
then  sought  to  raise  increased  revenue  by  means  of 
imposing  a  tax  of  sixpence  per  ton  on  all  goods  brought 
into  the  dock  which  did  not  remain  for  the  purpose  of 
storage  in  the  hands  of  the  dock  company. 

1966.  Do  you  mean  what  was  taken  by  light»rs? — 

On  everything ;  not  only  what  would  go  out  by  lighter,  g^  ^^^^ 
but  it  might  be  delivered  by  road,  so  long  as  the  dock 
company  did  not  get  the  storage  of  it.     They  wished 
to  impose  a  tax  of  sixpence  a  ton  on  everything  that 
was  not  stored  with  them. 

1967.  Upon  all  the  goods  in  the  dock?— Not  alto- 
gether, because  in  the  case  of  our  ships,  for  instance, 
I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  dock  company 
retain  about  18  per  cent,  of  our  cargo  for  the  purpose 
of  stomge. 

1968.  Now?— Yes.  Therefore  the  proposal  would 
have  been  to  levy  a  charge  of  sixpence  a  ton  on  82  per 
cent  practically.  Of  course,  a  charge  of  that  kind 
would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  recover  from  our 
consignees ;  it  would  have  amounted  at  once  to  a 
charge  upon  us  of  £5,000  to  £6,000  a  year,  in  addition 
to  the  charge  which  we  were  then  paying  for  ware- 
house and  quay  rent,  and  in  addition,  of  course,  to  the 
dock  dues,  and  as  we  naturally  found  that  this  charge 
would  be  very  much  in  excess  of  what  we  ought  to  pay 
or  could  afford  to  pay,  we  struck  against  it,  and  really 
took  up  a  policy  <^  'building  wharves  on  tJie  Thames. 
I  may  say  that  we  invested  in  land  for  the  pnrpose, 
and  would  undoubtediy  have  carried  out  that  policy, 
but  the  dock  company  afterwards  saw  reason  to  com- 
promise the  situation,  and  we  did  compromise  it. 

1969.  You  mentioned  that  you  have  bought  land.  Have 
you  got  that  land  still?— We  have.  It  is  tht  whole  of 
what  you  see  ?n  the  mi^  called  St.  Clement's  Reach. 
The  whole  of  that  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames 
belongs  to  us.. 

1970.  Rather  than  go  to  capital  expenditure  which 
would  enable  vou  to  work  these  wharves  you  agreed  to 
pay  thid  £1,500  a  year  rent  ?— Ye««,  we  compromised  it 

1971.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  solution  with  regard 
to  the  extelniion  of  the  dock  system — the  creation  of 
wharves  in  the  river  itself  in  the  same  way,  say,  as  at 
Calcutta ?~-I  do.     I  think  there  is  a  great  field  for  the  f^oiiL 
construction  of  whar^^es  on  the  Thames. 

1972.  You  think  with  the  tendency  to  have  large  ships, 
the  rapid  discharge  that  is  requirad  would  be  better  ob- 
tained by  not  having  a  system  of  docks,  but  as  far  as 
pcfcisible  canalising  the  river  ? — ^I  do  to  a  veiy  large  extent. 
Our  experience  at  Antwerp,  where  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  sending  our  ships  since  the  year  1883— ever  since 
I  may  say  that  expensive  quay  system  was  created — ^has 
created  a  very  favourable  impression  in  our  minds  with 
regard  to  what  can  be  done  on  the  river  by  means  of  deep 
wharves.  The  great  question  with  shipowners  is  rapid 
working,  especially  rapid  discharge.  Bapid  loading  is 
another  question  ;  he  cannot  load  so  rapidly  as  he  would 
like. 

1973.  Did  you  ever  get  any  estimates  as  to  what  it 
would  cost  you  to  build  the  wharves  that  you  would  require  ? 
— ^It  would  have  depended  veiy  much  upon  the  extent 
to  which  we  should  have  desired  to  carry  out  our  particu- 
lar work  there.  We  considered  the  matter  and  especially 
the  nature  of  the  dredging  which  would  be  requuPed,  be- 
cause at  a  portion  of  uie  land  the  water  is  deep  and  at 
another  portion  the  coast  would  have  required  to  be 
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dredged.  While  we  were  considering  that  very  anxiously 
the  dock  company  withdrew  from  the  position  which  they 
had  taken  up  in  reference  to  what  we  call  a  royalty  upon 
all  cargo,  and  the  compromise  which  I  have  mentioned 
was  effected. 

1974.  Your '  engineers  never  went  so  far  a«  to  draw 
plans  or  anything  of  the  kind  ? — ^Well,  we  did  draw  plans, 
out  they  were  not  plans  sulBcient  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  estimates. 

1975.  Do  you  say  that  the  cost  of  discharging  ships 
imder  the  old  system  was  less  expensive  than  under  l&e 
new  ? — The  old  system  was  less  expensive  than  the  new*  I 
bay  also  that  is  the  case,  notwithstanding  the  fiaot  that  in 
order  to  economise  the  company  discharge  a  large  portion 
of  their  cargoes  overside  and  avoid  the  expense  5l  pass- 

.  ing.  through  the  dock  warehouse.  I  can  give  you  actual 
figures  as  far  as  the  old  and  the  new  methods  of  working 
are  concerned,  but  I  should  say  that  the  actual  figures  do 

•  not  represent  in  any  degree  the  cost  to  us,  because  under 
the  new  system  of  working  we  have  a  vast  amount  of 
Tvhat  we  call  overtime,  and  that  it  is  impossible  <to  intro- 
duce into  the  calculation  which  I  mentioned.    The  former 

'  codt  of  discharging  a  ship  and  subsequently  of  passing  the 
•cargo  over  the  quay  to  the  consignees  to  give  them  free 

\  delivery,  we  estimate,  exclusive  of  overtime,  as  having  cost 
us  about  2s.  5d.  a  ton.  I  should  mention  freights  are  very 
often  lOs.  a  ton.  Then  on  the  present  system  we  calcu- 
late, without  overtime  again,  that  it  costs  us  about  2s. 7d. ; 
that  is  a  difference  of  2d.  a  ton.  But  as  I  say  that  does 
not  represent  the  whole  of  the  extra  cost,  because  in  work- 
ing under  the  present  system,  and  with  the  large  cargoes 
with  which  we  have  to  deal,  we  have  to  pay  for  a  great 

.  deal  of  overtime,  and  that  I  do  not  bring  into  the  calcu- 

'  lation. 

1976.  The  calculation  you  are  now  making  is  the  differ- 
ence between  ^e  present  system  and  what  you  had  pre- 

,  vious  to  1889  ^Yes,  what  existed  before  1889. 

1977.  You  have  your  own  staff  of  labourers,  or  whatever 
jou  call  them — the  different  employees? — Yes,  our  own 
superintendents  and  our  own  staff. 

1978.  Whereas,  previously  the  dock  company  did  the 
work  ^-Our  etaff  was  previously  Yeftj  small  in  comparison 

.  with  what  it  is  now. 

1979.  You  say  thai  you  discharge  a  large  portion  of 
'your  goods  overside  on  account  of  economy.    Is  that  the 

•  most  rapid  way  of  dischargmg  your  vessel— in  lighters? 

•  — yo ;  the  moat  rapid  way  would  be  to  discharge  the 
See  W05.  *  ♦'hole  cargo  into  the  dock  warehouses,  as  is  done  in  Liver- 

•pool. 

- —  .  „  198b.  YVw  mean  with  double  floot«? — Yes.  As  a 
,  jii after  of  fact,  if  we  wish  to  discharge  the  whole  of  our 
8ee  6905.  ■  <^argoes  intb  docks,  which  we  cannot  afford  to  do  because 
.  th^  cost  would  be  so  great  now  imder  the  present 
.system,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  because  the  pre- 
^  sent  dock  warehouses  would  not  contain  the  large  cargoes 
\whioh  are  received  in  the  port. 

198L  That  is  the  complaint  that  you  have  to  make  of 

'  the  docks  as  they  are  at  present ;  that  in  order  to  make 

them  effectual  for  your  purpose  you  require  larger  ware- 

^  house  or  shed  accommoaation  ;  is  it  both  warehouse  and 

shedt    I  draw  the  distinction  between  warehouse  and 

shed.     In  Liverpool  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cargo  which 

-is  discharged  into"  sheds  where  the  goods  remain  for  a 

•  certain  time,  and  of  course  there  are  pennanent  ware- 
<5a-  Aflor  ^^™®^'  ^^^  yo«  speaking  now  of  temporary  sheds  ?^ 
J>ec  wuo. .  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  dock  sheds. 

^  .  1982.  You  mean  the  warehouses  for  temporary  pur- 
^  poses? — ^Yes,  for  temporary  purposes.    The  warehouse 
.16  a  shed  in  the  dock  in  which  goods  are  placed  in  order 
,;to  be  sorted,  and  subsequently  re-delivered.    What  I 
«-•  MAJc  i  ®*^  ^®  ^^^  ^^  would  be  impossible  for  us  if  we  wished  to 
x^eeeWd.^  do  so  to  put  the  whole  of  our  cargoes  into  these  tem- 
"poraiy  .sheds,  and  therefore  we  are  compelled,  whether 
,  W0  Tik^  it  or  not,  to  discharge  a  large  portion  of  our  cargo 
'.  oyersjdp,,  ,  A^a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  discharge  overside, 
r  jiotrOjIy;.begause  we  are  obliged  to  for  the  reason  I  have 
.  ^plamfd,  JiHit  also  in  the  interest  of  economy.     What- 
ever jfvgo  we  put  into  the  shed  at  the  present  time  we 
;  h^vp  jK>  Jay  'for  taking  out  again,,  and  giving  to  the  barges 
and  to  consignees  in  any  other  way^  outside  the  18  per 
cent,  of  the  total  which  the  dock  company  retain  for  the 


1983.  You  are  obliged  to  use  a  system  of  dischai^e 
which  is  iwt  so  rapid  as  you  would  like,  on  account  of 
the  ejxmomy  of  it?--In  the  first  place  I  should  like  to 
explain  that  there  is  not  the  room.  I  mav  give  a  very 
olsar  illustration  of  that  by  saying  that  owing  to  the 


barge  strike  which  haa  existed  for  the  last  few  weeks      .  Sir.  T. 

in  the  Thames  the  state  of  these  warehouses  becomes   SiUh^and, 

so  congested  that  a  merchant  told  me  only  the  other  day        -= — 

that  he  actually  had  not  received  goods  six  weeks  after  ^  Kpv.J90a 

the  ship  had  arrived.    The  dock  sheds  are  now,  I  say, 

entirely  inadequate  to  the  system  whicA  ought  to  exist, 

namely,  a  system  of  complete  discharge  of  the  sliip  to 

the  shore.     It  ought  to  exist  of  course  under  conditions 

Which  would  necessarily  relieve  the  shipowner  to  some 

extent  of  the  great  expense  which  he  has  to  incur  in  re- 

dehveiy, 

1984.  You  do  not  at  present  have  experience  of  other- 
pof ts,  do  you  ?  I  want  to  know  whether  you  send  any 
of  your  ships  to  other  ports?— I  have  no  personal 
experience  myself  of  Liverpool ;  we  have  sent  a  ship  or 
two  there ;  but  I  have  a  great  deal  of  personal  experi- 
ence of  Antwerp.  But  we  go  to  Antwerp  more  for 
loading  than  for  discharging,  therefore  the  point  does 
not  arise  about  which  I  am  now  speaking. 

1986.  You  take  Continental  goods  for  export  to  the 
East,  I  suppose.  Is  it  after  partly  loading  in  London 
that  you  go  over  to  Antwerp  ?— After  discharging  our 
snips  m  London  we  send  over  our  shipfj  to  Antwerp  to 
load,  because  the  goods  are  too  heavy  to  be  tranB- 
shipp^i  in  London.  The  shipments  in  Antwerp  mostlv 
consist  of  deadweight.  I  suppose  we  send  on  an  average 
about  two  steamers  every  month  to  Antwerp  in  that 
way  ;  at  least  wo  did  until  very  lately. 

1986.  From  what  you  see  of  the   wharves  at  Ant- 
werp, you  think  they  are  better  suited  for  the  modem 
svstem  of  cargoes  and  the  modem  system  of  large  ships 
than  the  Port  of  London?— I  do  in  a  great  many  wavs 
certainly.  j       j  * 

1987.  Have  you  ever  endeavoured  to  make  any  better 
terms  with  the  dock  company  as  to  these  things  which 
you  want  ?  Has  there  been  any  interchange  of  views 
between  you  ?— We  have  to  take  the  docks  as  they 
are,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  docks  have  very  con- 
siderable difliculties  in  the  way  of  finance.  As  zai-  as 
I  know,  there  is  no  possibility  of  changing  the  system 
which  exists  now  in  the  docks  unless  there  is  an  entire 
change  in  the  system  of  the  port. 

198a  Are  you  in  favour  of  any  such  change  I—Yes, 
X  am  very  much  in  favour  of  change.  I  tliink  the 
present  system  of  the  Port  of  London  is  disgraceful 
for  the  nineteenth  century. 

1989.  I  do  not  ask  you  anything  as  between  docks 
and  shipowners,  as  I  understand,  if  necessary,  you  may 
be  represented  further  on  in  regard  to  any  question 
which  arises  as  to  the  imposHion  of  future  dues  and  so 
on  f — Certainly. 

1990.  I  presume  you  are  aware  that  there  is  pro- 
posed legislation  m  Parliament,  and  I  suppose  you  do 
not  approve  of  it  I  will  ask  you  that  just  generally? 
-Certainly.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  to  create 
a  plan  myself,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Commission 
will  be  quite  equal  to  it. 

1991.  We  rather  look  to  gentlemen  of  your  experi- 
ence to  give  us  some  lead  in  the  matter  ;  we  are  not 
experts  ?— A  private  individual  like  mvself  could  hardly 
venture  to  attempt  to  formulate  any 'plan  in  a  matter 
of.  that  kind,  but  I  think,  after  th*e  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence is  before  the  Commission,  if  your  Lordship  and 
your  brother  Commissioners  were  of  opinion  that  the 
system  ouglit  to  be  altered,  the  onus  would  be  upon 
somebody  to  create  a  plan.  What  I  should  like  to 
make  clear  at  this  point  is  that  the  difficulties  which 
the  dock  company  have  had  to  contend  with  have  arisen 
m  no  way  at  all  events  from  a  scarcity  of  tonnage.  We 
and  other  companies  have  continued  to  contribute  upon 
an  increased  scale  to  the  revenue  of  the  dock  company 
by  mcreased  tonnage.  Our  own  fleet,  I  think,  must 
^e  increased  to  about  three  times  wEat  it  ^s  in 
ia'/&.  At  the  same  time  we  feel  strongly,  under  the 
present  port  system  and  dock  system,  that  shipowners 
are  not  on  solid  ground  at  all,  but  are  very  ifable  to 
have  their  business  further  interfered  with  in  the 
interest  of  the  dock  shareholders,  and  without  in- 
creased efliciency  or  advantage  to  the  shipping  world. 

1992.  Would  you  state  what  you  consider  to  be  defec- 
tive in  connection  with  the  port  and  docks  ?— I  think 

TJ'.rT^lt  ^  ^®  ^^;  ^  ^^*^  ^^«*  P^*^'  that  it  is 
a  very  great  dancer  that  large  vessels  such  as  we  and 

'T®^!?  TH  ®?Pry  ^^^'^^^^  °ot  be  able  to  lie.  with 
Sfnvl  "v  Jjf  ^"^  entrance,  or  in  any  part  of  the  river 
above  Enth.  We  have  been  obliged  to  send  ships 
which  are  already  off  the  docks  waiting  to  enter  W 
all  the  way  to  Gravesend.  That,  I  need  harflV  mv 
late  m  tho  afternoon  in  winter,  is  a  v^rv  Rerious  tJnnu 
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•  iSitr  7.        to  be  obliged  to  do.     It  has  not  happened  rery  often, 
Sutherland,    ^"^  *^^^^^  ^  ^&vd  four  ur  lire  cases  in  which  it  has  hap- 

— ^         pened.    The  last  case  was  the  case  of  the  "  Oaledonia. 
27  Nov.  1900.  i^he  had  ooiue  up  ready  to  enter  ^the  dock.      I  beliere 
— ^-^>^        there  was  some  accident — I  am  not  blaming  anyone  h\ 
connection  with  it — and  she  had  to  steam  all  the  way 
back  to  Gravesend. 

(Mr.  EUis.)  Can  you  give  us  the  date  when  that  hap- 
pened? 

1993.  (Chairman.)  Wall  you  give  us  all  the  cases  that- 
you  have,  please? — Yes.  The  ''Caledonia"  had  to  go 
back  on  J  une  8th  of  this  year.  *  That  is  the  kwt  case.  Thb 
previous  cave  to  that  was  the  **  Borneo "  on  Noveiliber 
21st,  1897.  8he  had  to  go  back  on  a  winter's  night ;  it 
was  a  very  bad  winter's  night  indeed.  Then  the 
"  Shannon ''  returned  in  the  same  way  on  Januaiy  2drd, 
1896 ;  and  the  previous  case  to  that  was  some  time  before, 
in.  January,  1889,  the  **  Khedive."  l^ree  out  of  the  four 
cases  happened  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Then  we  ^ay 
that  ships  on  leaving  the  docks  are  sometimes  overtaken 
^y  ^og,  atnd  if  that  occurs  in  <the  shallow  part  of  the  rivec 
above  Erith,  the  ship  must  get  aground  and  incur  voiy 
considerable  danger  an  the  case  ol  sudi  heavy  vesseis  that 
are  comiing  up  to  the  docks  now  displacing  sonte  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  tons.  Our  contention  is  that,  taking 
into  consideration  the  increasing  sisee  of  ships,  "itie  river 
ought  to  be  deepened  as  far  as  the  Albert  Dodts  at  least 
to  26ft.  at  low  spring  tddes,  with  a  width  of  channel  of 
at  least  300ft. 

1994.  Now  es  to  the  docks? — You  asJc  me  now  with 
regaid  to  the  docks.  I  speak  of  the  Boyal  Albert  Docks, 
on  wliich  our  experience  rests.  I  believe  that  dt  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  dock  authorities  that  a  new  entrance  to 
this  dock  is  necessary.  I  believe  at  present  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  bring  a  ship  into  the  dock  more  than  517  or 
520ft.  in  length.  We  had  plans  drawn  up  for  a  ship 
530ft.  long  the  other  day,  but  it  was  proved  to  us  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  send  such  a  ship  either  to 
Tilbury  or  to  Southampton.  Our  present  largest  vessels 
are  only  500ft.,  but  we  contemplate  the  construction  of 
ships  of  considerably  greater  size.  Then,  undoubtedly, 
the  graving  dock  accom>modation  is  inadequate.  There 
is  a  new  gi'Aving  dock  required  capable  of  taking  in 
ships  drawing  24ft.  at  le^i^r 

1995.  What  is  the  largest  graving  dock  in  London  ? — 
Til*bury  is  the  largest. 

1996.  Is  tlint  as  laige  as  the  largest  at  Liverpool? — ^I 
fancy  there  are  larger  graving  docks  in  Liverx)ool.  I  wish 
to  aay  that  I  am  very  desirous  of  not  appearing  or  wishing 

to  make  any  complaint  against  the  docks.  The  docks 
are  poor  we  know  very  well,  and  have  to  manage  their 
business  with  most  rigorous  econo-my,  'but  undoubtedly 
if  you  walk-  throug^h  the  docks  and  see  the  state  of  their 
quays,  and  if  you  look  at  their  tugs,  which  are  pietty  well 
ooeral  with  Noah's  Ark,  I  think,  and  their  apmiiances  in 
general,  you  will  see  that  the  expenditure  ia  kept  d<>wn 
to  its  lowest  possible  point,  and  one  which  I  should 
myself  say  is  hardly  compatible  with  efficiency. 

1997.  What  w.  old  you  recommend  for  the  most  rapid 
discharge  of  a  vessel  f — ^I  say  that  the  shipowners  o^ight 
to  ibe  able  to  discharge  their  shifps  in  dock  on  to  the  dock 
quay  entirely  as  they  do  in  all  great  ports,  and  that  sub- 
aequeiit  handling  of  goods,  if  tliey  are  to  be  taken  away 
by  barges  for  the  convenience  of  con«ffnees,  should  be  at 
the  cost  of  those  consignees  ;  but  in  the  present  state  oi 
the  dock  plant  and  of  their  ^varehouses,  which  are  simply 
ground  floor  sheds,  it  would  be  i<mpos9ible  to  discharve 
in  foto  the  large  cargoes  which  are  now  brought  into  l£e 
dock.  That  is  merely  a  repetition,  so  far,  of  what  I  have 
said  before.  I  say,  to  bring  the  system  up  to  date  would 
involve  a  reconstruction  of  those  aheds  to  a  height  of  two 
floors  at  least,  as  the  superficial  space  of  the  docks  wouHd 
be  hardly  sufHcient  to  make  them  large  enough  with  one 
floor  only. 

lOOa  Three  floors  might  be  desirable  ?— If  they  had 
space  enough  I  should  prefer,  of  course,  that  the  sheds 
should  be  of  one  floor,  but  they  have  not  got  space 
enough.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  the  state  of  things 
to  be  aimed  at  from  a  shipowner's  point  of  view,  oa 
rapid  discharge  is  the  most  vital  of  all  questions. 

1999.  Is  it  not  a  fact  now  that  the  large  vessels 
that  come  into  docks  have  very  nearly  always  a  mixed 
cargo  that  requires  sorting? — Yes. 

2000L  And  that  can  best  be  done,  I  presume,  on  the 
quays  ? — Certainly. 

2001.  On  the  quays  or  in  covered  sheds  open  to  the 
quays  ? — Certainly. 
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2002.  Those  goods  are  sorted  much  more  expeditiously 
in  that  way  than  in  any  other? — Certainly. 

2005.  It  is  difficult  to  sort  goods  in  a  vessel,  into 
lighters,  is  it  not?— Very. 

2004.  Because  if  you  have  a  mixed  cargo — grain, 
for  instance,  and  a  variety  of  mixed  goods,  you  have 
to  get  them  all  sorted  before  you  get  down  to  the 
grain? — It  is  exitremely  difficult,  but  Jiecessity  drives 
us  to  a  good  many  shifts.  To  give  you  an  instance, 
we  load  our  cargoes  in  Calcutta,  and  we  load  our 
oargoes  in  Australia,  as  far  as  we  possibly  can  with 
a  view  to  their  being  discharged  partly  overside  ana 
partly  on  to  the  dock  quay.  We  know  from  experience 
that  certain  g:oods  will  go  to  wharves,  and  certain 
goods  will  go  into  lighters,  and  so  on,  and  if  we  can 
possibly  arrange  it  in  loading  our  ships,  we  put  these 
goods  into  a  position  to  be  handled  'more  easily,  but, 
still,  that  is,  at  the  best,  a  very  imperfect  system 
compared  with  the  total  discharge  of  a  ship  and 
subsequent  sorting. 

2006.  I .  suppose  it  is  very  difficult  for  all  ships  to 
be  loaded  with  such  care  as  you  mention? — Yes,  in 
the  trades  in  which  we  are  engaged,  I  may  say,  the 
goods  are  carried  on  what  are  called  "  liners,''  that  is 
to  say,  ships  running  regularly  in  the  trade.  They  do 
in  all  probability  much  as  we  do.  Perhaps  some  of 
them  do  it  a  great  deal  better,  but  I  am  not  sure  of 
this,  but  what  I  say  is,  if  this  re-construction  of  the 
London  system  were  to  be  effected,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  docks  would  obtain  a  far  larger  quantity  of  goods 
to  store  than  they  do  at  present.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  large  proportion  of  goods  is  to  be  turned  away 
for  the  convenience  of  the  merchant  and  the  benefit 
of  the  wharfinger,  it  does  not  seem  right  that  ship^ 
owners  should  pay  for  that  convenience.  If  I  were 
in  a  Court  of  Law  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  exprefia 
an  opinion,  I  should  only  be  allowed  to  state  facta; 
but  I  wish  to  say  that  I  speak  the  views  of  leading 
shipowners,  I  think,  who  are  trading  to  these  docks, 
in  saying  that,  in  the  interests  of  publi<* 
policy,  the  administration  of  the  Port  of  Lon- 
don and  the  docks  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  an  authority  constituted  ad  hoc,  which  should  have 
powers  not  likely  to  be  given  either  to  the  present 
Conservancy  Board  or  to  the  dook  companies  to  im- 
pose such  dues  either  on  ships,  on  river  craft,  or  uu 
goods,  as  would  appear  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  sufficient  revenue  for  the  improvement  of  the 
port  and  the  extension  of  the  dock  works  or  construe* 
tion  of  wharves,  in  whatever  direction  such  improve* 
ment  may  be  found  necessary.  I  also  venture  to  say 
that  the  future  interests  attaching  to  this  question  ar» 
too  grave  to  be  committed  to  tiie  hands  of  private 
individuals,  such  as  the  dock  directors  are,  whose 
policy  must  necessarily  be  based  on  the  desire  of  their 
shareholders  to  secure  a  market  value  for  their  pro- 
perty, which  it  certainly  does  not  possess  at  the 
present  time,  and  is  not  entitled  to  obtain  at  the  ex« 
pense  of  shipowners.  Of  course  what  I  say  in  refer- 
ence to  the  docks  applies  equally  to  the  existing- 
Conservancy  Board. 

2006.  Then  you  think  that  such  a  body  should  be- 
a  representative  body? — Certainly. 

2007.  The  public  authorities  of  London,  ana  ship- 
owners, and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  should  have 
representatives  on  it,  you  think? — ^I  think  it  would 
be  one  of  the  most  important  bodies  that  has  ever 
been  created  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  its  consti* 
tution,  of  course,  would  require  to  be  very  carefully 
considered  indeed.  It  would  be  partly  representative* 
elected  and  partly  nominated.  I  am  not  sure  that  at 
first  starting,  at  all  events  for  some  years,  I  should 
not  be  in  favour  of  a  considerable  nomination  for  such 
a  body,  but  subsequently— even  parhaps  from  the  first 
— the  constitution  should  be  an  elective  one.  There 
are  so  many  interests  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  that  that  it  would  be  very  presumptuous  for  me, 
as  a  private  individual,  to  give  anything  but  a  broad 
view  of  what  I  think  is  a  necessary  change,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  after  the  evidence  whi^h  is  being  taken 
by  this  commission  is  completed,  various  bodies  will 
be  ready  to  come  forward  with  suggestions. 

2006.  But  you  are  Chairman  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company,  and  you  rer^resent  not  only  your 
company.  I  presume,  but  the  feelings  of  other  large 
shipowning  companies? — ^Yes.  I  r^Tesent  to-day  the 
British  India  Company.  I  may  afiy  that  I  represent 
generally  the  feelings  of  those  largfl  companies  rv»;7ii- 
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larly  trading  to  the  Port  of  London.    In  iact,  I  know 
that  I  do. 

2009.  Ton  hare  not  formulated  any  idea  as  to  how 
the  revenue  is  to  be  raised,  have  you? — The  revenue 
must  be  raised,  of  course,  from  ships  and  dock  dues, 
and  I  think  also  from  goods.     In  every  port  in  the 
kingdom,  as, far  as  I  know,  goods  are  made  to  con- 
tribute, and,  though  you  may  perhaps  think  that  I  am 
acting  on  my  selhsh  shipowner's  feeling,  I  say  that 
it   is   more   important   that  you  should  make   a  port 
cheap    to    ships    than    that   you   should   refrain    from 
exacting    some   contributions    on    goods,    because    the 
initial  effort  in  creating  trade,  after  all,  depends  upon 
snipping ;    and  if  a  shipowner  finds  a  pore  cheap  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  he  will  most  likely  bring  his 
trade  there.     The  mere  charge  of  a  few  pence  upon 
goods  will  never  have  the  effect  of  preventing  goods 
from  being  carried.     I  was  just  going  to  show  you  a 
little  calculation  which  I  have  here  as  to  the  difference 
between    the   cost   of   a   ship  entering   the   docks    in 
London  and  going  to  the  quays  in  Antwerp.     I  take 
a   ship   of  our   own,    like   the   ''Candia,"   which  is   a 
purely  cargo  vessel,  and  I  find  that  she  payis  in  con- 
servancy dues  at  l^d.,    £25;    in  'iock  dues  ert;  ls.« 
£200  ;  in  light  dues,  at  2|d.  each  way,  £91.    Exclusive 
3Bee  3423  •  ^^  pilotage — I  have  not  brought  the  pilotage  into  oal- 
'^U .  '  culation  for  certain  reasons — the  total  cost  of  bringing 
^028.'     ^^^^  sh^P  ^^^  London  into  dock  is  £316  I3s.  4d.    If 
we  send  her  to  Antwerp,  the  total  dues  she  pays  are 
•   quay   dues,   equal  to  3^d.    per  ton,   £54  3s.     In   one 
case   the  shipowner  pays   £M  30.,   and   in  the  other 
esse  he  pays  £316  13s.  4d. 

2Q10.  Is  that  exactly  under  the  same  conditions, 
without  touching  the  cargo  at  all? — ^It  is  for  these 
items  which  I  have  given  yoifc 

2011.  They  are  only  shipping  dues?— Yes.  If  I 
were  to  develop  the  calculation  further  into  the  other 
expenditure,  in  London  it  would  assume  very  much 
more  formidable  proportions  ;  but  I  simply  give  the 
difference  on  certain  points. 

2012.  That  is  very  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
we  should  also  Hike  to  know  the  difference  between  t!he 
cost  in  London  and  Antwerp,  or  any  other  port  that 
you  are  acquainted  with?--For  loading  and  dis- 
charging,  you  mean? 

2013.  Yes.  Sav  cargo  of  a  similar  kind,  because  what 
we  want  to  know  is  how  far  London  is  a  dearer  port  than 
other  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  ports  which 
•cc-mpete  with  us  abroad,  like  Antwerp  ?—pI  do  not  think 
there  would  be  very  much  difficulty  m  giving  you  abso- 
lute figures  for  a  ship  as  between  London  and  Liverpool. 
Of  course,  it  is  very  important  to  have  the  same  ship. 
But  as  between  London  and  Antwerp  it  would  be  dim- 
cult  to  go  much  beyond  what  I  have  stated,  because,  as 
I  say,  ships  chiefly  load  in  Antwerp — at  least  our  ships 
do-ihey  do  not  discharge.  We  hardly  take  any  cargo 
over  there,  Tlie  discharge  rate,  of  course,  it  is  easy  to 
get 

2014.  (Sir  Bolxrt  Giffen.)  Were  these  dues  that  you 
liave  given  us  tlie  dues  of  a  ship  going  into  Antwerp  to 
discharge? — Thepe  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual 
<508t  of  discharging,  which  is  a  lalbour  charge.  These  are 
dues  compared  with  the  dock  charge. 

2015.  But  sometimes  dock  dues  here  are  different 
-upon  a  loaded  ship  from  what  they  are  upon  a  light 
ship.  My  question  really  is  whether  the  ship  that  went 
into  Antwerp  was  light"  and  the  ship  that  went  into 
London  was  loaded  ?— I  do  not  see  where  the  difference 
comes  in. 

2016  Wo  are  told  here  that  a  li^ht  ship  going  into  tSie 
docks  does  not  pay  the  same  tonnage  dues  as  a  loaded 
-jhrp,  or  is  exempt  alt^^gether  ? — ^But  if  she  subsequently 
4oed8  in  dcok  ?  A  ship  may  go  to  the  dock  in  ballast. 
Xf  she  subsequently  load's  in  dock  I  do  not  know  that 
she  pays  lower  rates. 

2017.  I  wish  to  be  quite  clear  upon  all  the  points  of 
comparison  ?— I  do  not  think  it  has  a  very  important 
bearing,  but  it  may  have  some  little  Ibeanng.     My  im- 

J>reB6ion  is  t<hat  if  a  ship  goes  into  dock  in  ballast  and 
oads  in  dock  she  pays  tne  same  as  the  loaded  ship. 

2018.  (Mr.  EUU.)  Can  you  ai^sure  us  that  in  that  oom- 
farison  you  are  comparing  like  with  like  ?  That  is  the 
«4iole  point?— To  the  'best  of  my  belief  I  am  comparing 
ene  ship  under  the  same  conditions  as  another. 

2018.  You  will  admit  that  the  whole  value  of  the  oom- 
nKurison  depends  upon  that  ? — ^The  figures  are  so  wide  that 
even  if  you  assumed  that  there  is  some  slight  difference 
^  would  be  immateriaL 


■  •—  • 

2020.  (Chairman,)  In  order  to  make  the  compariscm        Sir  T. 
perfectly  fair  we  ought  to  know  exactly  what  the  condi-   Sutkmkmtk 
tions  of  the  port  of  Ar. twerp  are,  and  how  far  they  are         «!»^ 
subsidised  by  municipal  or  public  funds,  and  are  feere-  27  Nov.  1900^ 
fore  able  to  give  cheaper  accommodation  for  vessels.        •  ' .■■ 
Fn>m  one  point  of  view  that  is  important,  although,  aa- 

far  as  tho  actual  sum  which  the  shipowner  has  to  pay 
goes,  from  your  point  of  view  vou  do  not  care  what  the 
cause  of  tho  reduction  of  the  diaxgea  is  as  long  as  they 
are  lees  ? — In  one  respi*cc  the  port  of  Antwerp  is  fortu- 
nate. They  have  a  civilised  government,  which  pays 
light  dues.  Excepting  Turkey,  Qreat  Britain  is  the  only, 
other  country,  I  believe,  which  charges  light  dues.  But 
the  face  remains  iJuit  to  the  shipowner  who  does  not  ^. 
into  those  questions  the  difference  in  point  of  ooet  tn 
working  the  quay  at  Antwerp  and  workmg  the  docks  in 
London  is  a  very  important  matter. 

2021.  (Sir  Boheri  Giften.)  Can  you  tell  us  af  this  point 
the  reason  why  you  omitted  pilotage  ?—The  reason  is 
because  I  have  not  got  tlie  proper  figures  for  the  pilotage 
of  what  I  may  call  ordinary  vessels^  We  carry  pilots, 
as  it  were  all  the  year  round.  I  have  the  figures  for 
that,  and  I  may  say  in  passing  that  it  is  one  of  the  hard- 
ships which  we  chink  we  nave  to  contend  againet 
that  we  are  compelled  to  pay  th<3se  gentlemen — very  ex- 
cellent men — much  laiger  salaries  in  the  course  of  the 
year  than  we  pay  to  our  c^tains.  Our  pilotage  to  the 
Port  of  London  is  on  that  account  very  much  hisher  than 
the  casiial  pilotage.  If  I  were  to  compare  the  casual 
pilotage  in  tlie  F^ort  of  London  with  the  casual  pilotage 
in  the  port  of  Antwerp  I  think  the  port  of  Antwerp, 
seeinff  that  the  river  is  so  very  much  bigger  a  thing, 
would  come  out  about  25  per  cent  higher  in  pilotage ; 
but  I  have  not  got  the  actual  calculations  upon  that 
point. 

2022.  (Chairman,)  It  is  rather  important  that  we 
should  have  your  opinion  as  to  whether  you  think  it  is 
desirable  that  all  these  questions  of  buoying  and  pilotage, 
which  are  now  partly  under  the  Thames  Conservancy  and 
partly  under  Trinity  Honee,  and  partly  under  the 
Govemment,  should  all  be  under  one  Board  ? — Mast  dis- 
tinctly. 

2023.  You  think  that  the  Conservancy  Board  should 
only  deal  with  the  upper  part  of  the  river  from  London 
Bridge  ? — ^To  London  Briage,  I  suppose. 

2024.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  What  is  the  tonnage 
of  the  British  India  Company? — Do  you  mean  the 
tonnage  of  individual  ships? 

2025.  No  ;  the  gross  tonnage  you  represent  ? — The 
tonnage    com  in?   to    the   Port    of   London    is    not   so 

large  as  ours,  most  of  their  business  being  coasting  busi-  '  "  ~ 

ness  in  India. 

2026.  Do  you  find  that  the  system  of  discharging 
overside  into  barges  is  a  growing  system,  and  getting 
larger? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

2027.  Therefore,  if  the  docks  are  suffering  from  it 
now  financially,  they  will  suffer  from  it  more  in  time 
to  come? — I  should  think  so. 

2028.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  whether  {lie 
Liverpool  system  would  be  suitable  to  the  Port  of 
London? — ^The  Liverpool  system,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  very  suitable  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  of 
London  at  all  events,  but  no  doubt  the  wharf  system 
In  London  has  a  big  footing  in  connection  with  very 
many  trades.  Why  tlie  dock  companies  have  allowed 
all  this  storage  business  to  slip  out  of  their  hands  in 
all  these  past  years  is  more  than  I  can  see  ;  but  at  all 
events  the  wharves  have  a  very  bi^r  hold  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  it  would  be  a  question  whetfier,  if  we  are  to 
have  one  authority  for  the  Port  of  Ijondon,  the  wharves 
should  be  embraced,  as  it  were,  within  that  authority, 
or  whether  the  docks  should  be  put  in  a  proper  and 
efficient  state  to  do  a  great  deal  more  work  in  the 
way  of  storage  of  goods  than  they  do  now.  If  that  were 
done,  I  think  it  would  be  rather  a  bad  look-out  for 
the  wharves. 

2029.  You  mean  that  they  would  then  compete  with 
the  wharves  on  better  terms  than  they  do  now?— I 
think  so.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  absurd  that  there 
should  be  so  much  moving  about  of  cargo  as  there 
actually  is  in  the  Port  of  London. 

2030.  The  great  desideratum  nowadays  is,  is  it  not, 
to  discharge  a  ship  very  quickly  ?— -That  ds  my  opinion. 

2031.  On  account  ot  the  great  expenses  which  fall 
on  the  ship  when  she  is  lying  idle  ^— Yes ;  tJbe  great 
desideratum  is  rapid  disohai-ge. 

2032.  The  shipowners  would  urge  that  before  »^*  "^ 
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'am^LKLj    •^y*W'*g>  AJid,  I  8upTX)8e,  would  consider  tliat  within 
SmMmmdm  certain  limits  despatch  is  worth  paying  lor? — Just  so. 

27  Nov.  1^000.      2033.  (Mr,  Ellis.)  You  mentioned  that  the  ayerage 
'  1  tonnage  of  each  of  your  ships  has  doubled  within  the 

last  twenty  years  ? — ^Yes. 

2034.  Oan  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  increased 
draught  of  water  of  your  vessels  during  that  timel — 
The  increased  draught  of  water  is  not  so  great  as  one 
would  suppose  from  the  doubling  of  the  tonnage,  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  ships  constructed 
nowadays  are  lighter,  they  are  made  of  steel ;  and  in 
th6  next  place  they  have  very  much  better  forms — 
more  buoyant  forms — than  the  ships  which  were  con- 
structed tive-aud-twenty  years  ago,  which  were  all 
wedge-shaped,  and  so  on.  In  the  next  place,  our  ships 
are  all  built  so  as  to  go  through  the  Suez  Canal  on  a 
draught  of  26ft, — in  fact,  25ft.  6in.— in  salt  water. 

2035.  That  is  your  guiding  point.  The  Suez  Canal 
determines  things? — Tes,  that  is  our  guiding  point. 

.  2036.  Then  the  whole  of  your  65  vessels  are  under 
the  figure  that  you  have  just  mentioned? — Tes. 

2037.  You  have  no  vessels  drawing  more  water  than 
that? — 'So ;  26ft.  is  what  we  aim  at,  but  that  we  shall 
have  vessels  drawing  more  than  that  I  have  no  doubt, 
and  that  in  course  of  time  the  Suez  Canal  will  admit 
of  vessels  of  deep  draught  going  through  it  I  have 
also  no  doubt.  The  Suez  Canal  has  been  deepened 
within  the  last  few  rears  3ft. 

2038.  And  the  process  is  likely  to  go  on?— -Yes,  that 
is .  the  tendency — bigger  ships,  and  therefore  deeper 
draught. 

2039.  You  attach  very  great  importance  to  this  deep- 
water  cliannel,  I  think,  do  you  not? — Yes. 

2040.  You  were  many  years  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ? — ^Yes. 

2041.  It  was  through  your  act  that  the  Instruction 
was  carried  on  the  28th  *May,  1804,  which  eveatuated 
in  Section  189  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  1894? 
— ^I  remember  it  was  so. 

2042.  You  succeeded  in  persuading  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  large  majority  to  pass  that  Instruction? 
— ^Yes. 

2043.  Therefore  you  are  really  the  parent  of  Section 
189?— Yes.  We  were  astonished  at  the  largeness  of 
ihe  majority. 

2044.  Do  you  think  that  the  end  and  aim  of  that  sec- 
tion has  been  satisfactorily  carried  out?— I  thank  it  has 
never  been  paid  any    attention    to  as  far  as  the  Con- 
See  8070-6.    servancy  are  concerned.    The  Conservancy  have  no  funds, 

and  if  the  Conservancgr  were  to  come  to  Parliament  it 
would  be  a  very  bad  look  out  for  the  Conservancy. 

2046.  I  will  refer  to  that  in  a  moment,  but  with  re- 
gard to  Section  189  of  this  important  Act  of  Parliament,  I 
am  to  take  it  from  you,  speaking  with  grave  respon- 
sibility, that  in  your  opinion  it  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
carried  out? — ^Absolutely  not. 

2046.  The  intention  of  Parliament  has  been  a  hrutum 
fulmen  so  far  as  that  section  is  concerned  ? — Yes. 

2047.  With  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  vou  moved  also  on  the  Third  Beading  of 
this  Bill  to  re-commit  the  Bill  ?— Yes. 

2048.  That  was  a  strong  step  after  a  Bill  had  been 
thirty  days  before  a  Private  Bill  Commcttee? — ^Yes, 

2049.  What  was  your  reason  ? — ^I  think  my  reason  was 
more  for  the  sake  of  ewtering  a  protest  than  with  any 
hope  of  carrying  the  motion. 

2050.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  made  a  speech,  and  on 
the  appeal  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
the  debate  you  withdrew  your  motion? — ^I  did. 

2051.  Your  motion  was:  "That  the  Bill*  be  re-com- 
mitted to  the  former  Committee,  and  that  it  be  an  in- 
atrudion  to  the  Committee  to  insert  provisions  in  the 
Bill  for  establishing  distinct  statutory  Committees  of 
the  Conservancy  Board  to  manage  the  upper  river  and 
the  lower  river  (including  the  port  and  harbour),  to  de- 
fine the  limifb  within  which  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
Committees  should  respectively  extend,  and  to  provide 
for  allocating  to  purposes  of  the  lower  river,  port  and 
harbour,  the  income  arising  therefrom."  Do  you  hold 
tJiat  opinion  still? — ^Certainly. 

2052.  It  has  been  su^^gested  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
See  1585-7-    Thanes  Conservancy  before  us  here  that  you  have  altered 

your  mind  on  that  ^oint.     Is  that  correct? — ^No. 

2063.  In  your  ev.J)eiice  you  deal  with  this  point: 
You  said  ^'  I  think  the  CoiBsen-ancy  Board  should  deal 


only  with  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  and  that  the  Port 
of  Iiondon  shouTd  be  under  the  authority  which  from  my 
point  of  view  requires  to  be  conetituted  for  that  pur- 
pose  and  for  the  control  of  the  dodcs  "  ? — ^Yes. 

2054.  You  come  before  us  speaking  the  muid  of  the 
P.  and  O.  Company,  and  the  minds  of  others  ? — ^Yes.  I 
think  I  represent — ^I  do  not  like  to  say  entirely  the  ship- 
ping interests  of  the  Port  of  London — ^but  I  think  I  re- 
present, in  the  view  that  I  have  expressed,  the  largest 
shipping  interests  trading  to  the  Port  of  London. 

2055.  And  you  suggest  to  us  that  if  this  Royal  Com- 
mission arrives  at  any  conclusion  and  proposals  on  th& 
matter  it  will  be  incumbent  on  some  Government  De- 
partment to  frame  a  Bill  ? — ^I  do. 

2056.  That  will  be  the  Board  of  Trade,  I  supp«»se, 
because  we  are  here  through. the  action  oi  the  Board  o^ 
Trade  ? — Yes.  If  this  Commission,  finds  the  present  state 
of  things  is  unsatisfactory*,  and  the  general  tenur  of  the 
evidence  runs  in  the  direction  of  constituting  a  public 
authority  of  the  port,  it  will  certainly  be  incumbent  on 
the  Government  to  frame  a  Bill.  ^ 

2057.  You  have  indicated  to  us  some  of  your  views  '' 
with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  that  public 
authority.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  that  at  all? 
— No,  I  think  not.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  shipping  interest  in  the  present  Con- 
servancy is  rather  ridiculous.  I  think  there  are  three 
shipowners  out  of  a  total  of  38. 

2058.  That  is  going  back  to  the  constitution.  We 
have  dealt  with  that  to  a  certain  extent.  May  I  take 
it  from  you  that  you  think  that  this  would  not  be  a 
task  beyond  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  and  that  it 
would  conduce  greatly  t^  the  commercial  interest  of 
the  Port  and  City  of  London  ? — ^I  hold  it  tor  be  impera- 
tively necessary  that  a  change  should  be  brought 
about  in  that  way. 

2069.  (Rear-^AdmirOrl  Hext.)  The  Chairman  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  stated  that  until  the  depth  of 
water  over  the  sill  of  the  Albert  Dock  is  much  in-  See  1384» 
creased,  thero  would  be  no  practical  advantage  in 
forming  such  a  channel  as  the  channel  advocated.  Do 
you  agree  with  that? — So,  certainly  not  What  we 
waat  increased  depth  of  water  in  the  river  for  is  for 
the  purposes  of  navigation.  We  have  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  getting  our  ships  into  dock  over  the  sill 
of  the  dock  some  hours  before  high  water, 
or  some  hours  after  high  water,  but  what  we 
require  increased  depth  of  the  channel  for  is  to 
enable  ships  to  anchor  with  safety  in  case  of  need,  and 
to  swing  opposite  the  dock  wall  waiting  to  get  in  or 
to  get  out,  as  the  case  may  be.  There  is  no  relevancy 
or  connection  between  what  we  advocate  and  the  sill 
of  the  dock. 

2060.  With  regard  to  the  system  of  discharging  cargo, 
you  are  clearly  in  favour  of  the  American  system,  as 
far  as  regards  the  shipowners'  point  of  view?  — ^I  am 
clearly  in  favour  of  ships  getting  rid  of  their  cargo 
in  toto  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  in  Bombay,  in  the 
same  way  as  they  do  in  Calcutta,  in  the  same  way  as 
they  do  in  Shanghai,  and  in  the  same  way  as  they  do 
in  Liverpool. 

2061.  {Sir  Robert  Giffen.)  1  did  not  quite  gather 
whether  the  balance  of  your  opinion  is  in  favour  of  a 
public  authority  embracing  wharves,  or  leaving  them 
out? — ^It  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  I  should  like  to 
give  you  an  opinion  upon  the  point,  but  I  have  not 
got  sufficient  information  about  the  wharves  to  say. 
When  the  wharfingers  give  evidence  here,  if  they  do  give 
their  evidence,  I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  form 
an  opinion  upon  that  point,  but  not  before.  My  first 
impression  is  that  the  public  authority  should  not 
necessarily  include  the  wharves.  I  think  they  may  be 
very  anxious  after  some  time  to  be  included. 

.  2062.  Are  you  satisfied  that  as  shipowners  you  have 
done  all  you  can  to  improve  the  system  of  the  Port  of 
London  by  insisting  upon  alterations  in  the  bills  of 
lading,  and  otJier  means  within  your  own  powers  t — 
There  is  always,  no  doubt,  some  room  for  improve- 
ment, but  my  impression  is  that  the  shipowner,  who 
is  a  very  intelligent  person  upon  the  whole,  does  his 
very  best  in  that  and  every  other  direction. 

2063.  Then  there  are  real  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  shipowners  rectifying  their  position,  and  making 
it  necessary  to  have  a  rearrangement  of  the  port? — 
I  think  the  tearraagAin^-it  of  the  port  is  the  first  thing. 

2064.  And  that  cau^^t  be  done  by  the  shipowner  f 
— If  we  were  to  alter  ovx  bills  of  lading  to-morrow,  the 


unnrrEs  or  bvidenck. 
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dock  accommodation  could  not. discharge  the  whole  of 
our  cargo. 

2065.  So  that  you  cannot  alter  your  bills  of  lading 
practically  under  present  circumstances  ?-7-Ye8 ;  we 
could  alter  the  bills  of  lading  certainly.  But  could 
we  carry  out  the  alteration  as  we  docks  are  at  present  ? 
That  is  a  jpoint  which  I  hold  to  be  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful ;  aoid,  in  fact,  I  go  further,  and  say  we  could  not 
carry  it  out  We  should  still  be  obliged  to  discharge 
cargo  into  lighters. 

2066.'  Then  in  the  matter  of  light  dues,  which  were 
so  important  in  the  comparison  between  Antwerp  and 
London,  I  suppose  that  London  is  not  any  worse  than 
any  other  port  in  the  United  Kingdom? — ^I  fancy  it 
is ;  I  will  not  be  sure  about  it. 

2067.  But  still,  it  is  a  charge  of  a  kind  that  applies 
to  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  generally,  and 
not  merely  to  London? — ^Tes. 

2068.  (Chairman,)  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  buoy- 
ing of  the  Thames? — Yes. 

2069.  As  far  as  Trinity  House  is  concexned,  you  are 
satined  with  the  work  th^  do?— Yes,  I  think idie  Trinity 
House  know  their  woiik  right  welL 

See  2m4.  2070.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  In  an  answer  you  gave 
— ^I  think  it  is  susceptible  of  misappreheneion — ^you  said 
that  if  ^e  Thames  Oonserrancy  had  come  to  Parliament 
they  would  have  had  a  hard  "tame  of  it.  Do  you  mean 
that  kt  after  the  Beport  of  1896  they  had  come  to  Parlia- 
ment with  a  well-oottsidered  scheme  for  deepening  the 
rirer  in  accordance  w<ith  demands  of  shipowners,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  that  Oommie- 
sion,  PaillMment  would  not  have  given  tbem  the  powen 
to  do  it  ?— I  think  most  likely  not 

2071.  (Mr,  I3lis.)  You  mean  thai  ithe  House  of 
Commone  wt>uld  have  opened  up  so  many  questions  ?— As 
far  as  I  know  it  is  a  bo^y  "that  has  not  many  friends  in 
Parliament  Its  constitution  is  not  exactly  what  you 
would  call  a  popular  constitution. 


2072.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  What  you  mean  is  that        Sir  T. 
it  would  have  resoflved  itself  into  a  reconsUtution  of  the  Sutherland. 

Tha«me6  Conservan<^  under  some  other  name  and  with         

some  other  'powers,  but  you  do  not  mean  that  Parliament  27  Nov.  1900. 

w;ould  not  have  given  powers  to  deepen  the  river,  do  you  ?       

—A  great  deal  more  than  that  is  involved  from  my  pmnt 

of  view.  It  seeme  to  me  that  the  Thames  Oonservancy 
i^ould  have  charge  of  the  Upper  Biver,  and  ^oudd,  of 
course,  have  some  revenue,  some  slight  toll,  nom 
shipping.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  neceseaiy  work  in 
the  Upper  Biver,  which  provides  the  water  for  the  Lower 
Biver,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  reasonaible  t^at  the 
Thames  Conservancy  of  the  Upper  Biver  should  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  fees  that  they  receive  fixun  riparian 
owners,  we  will  say,  in  the  Upper  Biver.  But,  granting 
that,  I  say  that  the  authority  vested  with  the  charge  of 
the  Lower  Biver  should  be  an  authority  with  far  greater 
powers  than  Parliament  would  ever  give  to  the  Thames 
Conservancy  constituted  as  they  now  are  with  powers  to 
borrow  money,  levy  rates,  and  so  on.  I  do  not  mean 
parochial  rates  ;  I  mean  rates  upon  goods  and  baiges  and 
ships— a  different  thing  altogether.  The  reason  why  the 
Thames  Conservancy  oould  not  feel  very  mudi  confidence 
in  coming  before  Pariiament  is,  in  my  view,  because  the 
Thames  Conservancy  does  not,  as  a  body,  command  the 
confidence  of  those  at  large  who  are  most  deeply  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Port  of  London. 

2073.  You  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  Parliament 
would  not  have  given  powers  to  deepen  the  river  to 
somebody  or  other? — ^No. 

2074.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  You  speak  with  the  memory  ot  all 
the  discussions  respecting  the  Thames  Conservancy  in 
the  House  of  Comanons  in  your  mind  ? — Surely. 

2075.  And  especially  the  statement  that  was  made  on 
the  10th  July,  1894,  that  this  Act  must  not  be  regarded 
as  a  final  settlement  of  that  matter  ? — ^Yes. 

2076.  Which  was  admitted  by  Sir  Frederick  Dixon- 
Hartland  ?— Yee. 


(Lord  Bevdstoke  at  this  point  took  the  chair,) 


Mr.  Jahbs  Geobob  Szblton 

2077.  (Lord  Bevehioke,)  You  are  tihe  manager  of  the 
Orient  Steam  Navigation  Company  ? — ^Yes. 

2078.  You  run  steamers  to  Australia? — ^To  and  from 
AustraUa  at  intervals  of  a  fortmght. 

2079.  You  are,  I  think,  the  chairman  of  the  company? 
— At  present  I  am. 

2080.  How  long  have  vou  been  chairman? — There  are 
two  firms'  managers,  and  we  divide  the  honours.  We 
take  it  year  albout. 

2081.  And  you  appear  here  representing  the  General 
Shipowners'  Society  ?— Yes,  I  also  appear  here  at  the 
request  of  the  commdtJtee  of  the  Generol  Shipowners' 
Society.  The  statement  which  I  have  submittcKi  as  my 
evidence  in  chief  is  what  I  think  I  can  safely  say  they 
wish  me  to  say.  If  I  add  anything  after  that,  I  do  not 
know  that  it  will  be  in  discord  with  them,  but  I  do  not 
guarantee  that  everything  I  say  over  and  above  that  is 
as  a  true  spokesman  of  the  General  Shipowners*  Society, 
but  I  shall  be  a  prdbty  faithful  spokesman  of  the  Orient 
Company  in  anTthing  I  say. 

2082.  Thia  present  •evidence  you  are  giving  at  the 
request  of  the  Shipowners'  Company? — ^Yes. 

2083.  Your  firm  have  loaded  steamers  to  Australia  since 
1876  ?— Yes ;  my  firm  practically  started  the  big  steamer 
trade  to  Australia. 

2084.  And  you  have  used  in  succession  different  docks  ? 
—The  South  West  India  Dock,  the  East  India  Dock,  the 
Boyal  Albert  Dock,  and  finally  the  Tilbury  Dock.  We 
went  to  the  Tilbury  Dock  immediately  upon  its  being 
opened. 

2085.  Can  you  tell  us  the  greatest  depth  of  water  on 
which  you  can  rely  at  low  spring  tides  in  the  channel  be- 
low Gravesend? — ^In  the  channel  below  Gravesend  the 

See  2154^  Thames  Conservancy  are  advised  by  their  experts  that  we 

7*  can  rely  upon  26ft. ,  but  I  am  advised  by  my  experts  that 

we  cannot.    By  ''my  experts,"  I  mean  our  commanders 

and  officers  and  pilots.    They  say  that  25ft.  is  aa  much 

as  we  can  rely  upon  in  some  places  in  the  buoyed  channel 

2086.  And  some  of  your  steamers,  when  loaded,  draw 
more  than  that  amount,  of  course?— Yes.  We  hare 
sent  some  «way  drawing  27ft  6in.,  but  if  there  mm 
water  enough  in  tiie  rivar.  I  daresay  we  could  load  them 
down  to  26lt.  6in.y  while  leaving  cufficient  free  board. 

42:(S. 


Ain»SB80N  called  and  examined. 

2087.  Will  you  eive  us  your  opinion  as  to  what  depth     Anderson,  * 
you  think  should  be  made  in  the  channel  from'  the  sea         

to  Tilbury?— I  think  30ft.  at  low  sprins  tides  at  least. 
There  are  steamers  now  using  the  river  of  deeper  draught 
than  30ft.,  and  no  doubt  there  will  be  more  steamers  of 
a  greater  draught  than  30ft.  I  may  say  there  are  two  new 
steamers,  I  need  not  name  them,  which,  I  think,  are  2ft. 
more  than  that.  Immediately,  I  think,  30ft.  should  be 
the  aim  of  the  authority ;  and  the  width  of  the  channel 
should  be  at  least  1,000  ft. 

2088.  That  is  of  greater  depth  than  has  yet  been  men- 
tioned here  ? — I  am  not  quite  clear  about  that.  I  rather 
think  the  Thames  Conservancy  think  that  they  have  got 
that  width— 1,000ft.— and  a  depth  of  26ft  ;I  rather  think 
they  claim  that.  Excuse  me,  I  thought  you  asked  me 
whether  the  1,000ft.  was  greater  than  the  present  width 
of  the  channel. 

2089.  No,  I  said  than  anything  that  has  been  suggested  ? 
— ^I  rather  think  at  present  the  width  of  the  channel  is 
1,000ft. ;  the  channel  which  I  am  speaking  of  is  claimed 
to  be  26ft.  deep,  but  it  is  not  quite  that 

2090.  Will  you  give  us  your  views  as  to  the  working  of 
the  Tilbury  Dock?— Yes.  May  I  say,  as  I  am  speaking 
for  the  General  Shipowners'  Society,  that  it  is  their  wish 
that  the  channel  above  Tilbury  Dock  should  be  improved.  «  iqao  o 
I  heard  the  evidence  of  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  on  that  ^^  i»»5i-d. 
point,  and  I  think  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  that  he 
expressed  the  opinion  of  shipowners  gener^ly.  You 
ask  my  opini<on  of  the  Tilbury  Dock.  I  think  very 
highly  of  ^e  Tilbury  Dock ;  I  think  it  is  a  great  boon  to 
the  Port  of  London.  I  feel  very  sorry  for  and  sym- 
pathetic with  the  poor  shareholders  whose  money  was 
put  into  it,  especially  tliose  who  have  had  to  sell  out, 
because  now  its  merite  are  being  fully  recognised,  and 
it  is  working  to  very  near  its  maximum  capacity. 

2091.  Will  you  go  on  with  the  evidence,  please? — The 
Tilbury  Dock,  in  comparison  with  the  B<^1  Albert  Dock, 
suffers  from  being  so  far  distant  from  London  aa  to  be 
practically  out  of  carting  range.  The  Albert  Dock  is 
within  comfortable  range  for  a  cart — just  about  aa  far 
aa  a  cart  and  horse  can  go.  The  Tilbury  Dock  is  farther 
than  is  convenient  for  a  out  and  house  to  go.  The  schema 
was  that  the  dock  company  should  pzovide  an  ample 
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Mr,  J,  G.  S,  receiving  house  in  the  Commercial  Road,  and  the  trains 

Anderson,    ehould  be  run  as  often  as  was  wanted.    But  from  one 

-^—         cause  or  another  that  has  not  been  carried  out,  and  the 

itl  Nov.  1900.  Tilbury  Dock  does  suffer  from  the  length  of  time  that  it 
sometimes  takes  to  get  goods  to  the  ship  from  the  re- 
ceiving house.  I  have  known,  or  it  has  been  reported  to 
me,  of  goods  wanted  to  fill  up  a  ship  being  despatched  at 
7  o'clock  at  night  from  the  receiving  house,  and  the  train 
not  getting  alongside  the  ship  till  4  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning.  The  congestion  in  the  railway  traffic 
•occurs  somewhere  about  Stepney  station.  The  line  wants 
widening;  that  is  where  the  neck  of  the  bottle  is.  At 
Tilbury  Dock  there  are,  no  doubt,  berths  occasionallly 
/acant,  and  sometimes  for  a  day  or  two  the  dock  looks 
.almost  emp^y,  but  frequently  it  i«  quite  full.  I 
rather  think  from  my  observation,  and  from  what  I  hear, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  dock  company  to  allot 
regular  berths  for  any  other  lines  than  those  at 
present  using  the  dock.  To  the  beat  of  my  know- 
ledge, derived  not  so  much  from  personal 
observation  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tilbury  Dock,  but  from 
reports  of  my  officials  and  others  with  whom  I  am  asso- 
ciated in  business,  it  is  jnst  as  difficult  to  get  a  loading 
berth  in  the  other  docks  in  London  ;  in  fact  the  dock 
capacity  of  London  seems  to  be  working  pretty  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  up  to  its  maximum.  The  tendency  at  pre- 
;sent  of  the  shipping  trade  of  this  country  is  to  discard 
•sailing  ships  in  favour  of  steamers,  and  for  long  diMance 
ixades  especially,  to  increase  the  size  of  steamers.  Even 
for  the  short  distance  trades  the  size  of  the  steamers  is 
being  increased  as  much  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
but  for  the  long  distance  trades  there  is  a  very  marked 
tendency  to  largely  increase  the  size  of  steamers.  I 
think  it  is  very  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  Port  of 
London — I  am  not  speaking  of  shipowners,  I  am  speaking 
^f  the  metiopolitan  area,  of  the  business  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  place — that  London  should  be  able  to  take 
in  this  new  traffic.  To  my  mind  the  most  likely  place 
to  accommodate  it  is  Tilbury.  I  think  there  should^  be 
additional  docks  at  Tilbury  with  a  new  entrance  a  little 
liigher  up  than  the  present  entrance,  if,  as  I  have  been 
told  by  some  experts,  that  position  should  on  investiga- 
tion be  approved  for  an  opening.  The  present 
-opening  is  liable  to  slit  up  with  mud  ;  I  am  told  if  an 
opening  a  little  higher  up  round  the  Ness  were  made,  it 
would  be  kept  clear  by  natural  scour ;  and  the  currents, 
such  as  they  are  there,  would  favour  docking  at  times 
of  the  tide  when  docking  is  very  difficult  with  the  pre- 
sent opening.  At  Tilbmy  it  is  to  be  noted  that  goods 
are  not  warehoused  ;  there  are  not,  properly  speaking, 
warehouses  there  for  the  storage  of  goods  ;  there  are 
merely  sheds  for  temporary  shelter  of  goods  while  they 
are  being  sorted  out  and  moved  aw&y  to  their  destina- 
tions, whether  they  go  by  water  or  whether  they  go  by 
railway,  and  whether  they  go  to  London  or  into  the  Mid- 
lands, or  wherever  tiiey  go.  I  think  that  any  new 
•docks  there  would  be  of  the  same  character,  that  is  to 
-say,  merely  a  place  for  the  safe  reception  of  the  ships 
and  the  transfer  of  their  cargoes. 

2092.  Do  you  say  that  the  Port  of  London  has  become 
unattractive  by  reason  of  the  detention  and  the  charges  ? 
— ^Yes.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  very  positively  that  all 
the  charges  are  higher,  in  fact  I  think  some  of  the  charges 
of  the  Port  of  London  are  not  higher  than  the  charges 
in  other  places.  I  have  tried  to  get  satisfactory  state- 
ments of  figures  to  compare  the  charges  in  London  with 
the  charges  of  other  competing  ports,  but  I  scarcely 
think  that  the  few  I  have  been  able  to  get  are  conclusive 
enough  to  be  worth  handing  in. 

2003.  But  you  say  so  here  in  your  statement? — What 
I  do  say  is,  that  the  detention  of  London  is  to  my  know- 
ledge greater  than  the  detention  of  other  ports,  and  of 
course  time  is  money.  4d.  per  registered  ton  per  day  is 
the  usual  demurrage  for  a  steamer  with  crew  on  board ; 
it  may  easily  be  understood  that  if  a  vessel  is  detained 
ten  days  longer  at  London  than  she  would  be  at  Ant- 
werp, it  is  a  very  serious  thing.  I  am  also  able  to  say 
that  the  wages  of  London  are  higher  than  in  most  of 
the  competing  ports,  if  not  all ;  and  that  the  working 
men  in  London  are  more  difficult  to  handle ;  they  are 
more  apt  to  strike ;  and  the  pilotage  also,  I  am  able  to 
state,  is  distinctly  higher  than  in  jnosb  of  the  competing 
ports. 

2004w  Without  taking  any  particular  item,  do  you  sug- 
gest that  from  a  shipowner's  point  of  view  Londcm  is  a 
dearer  port  than  others  ?-^Ye8,  I  do.  Part  of  my  busi- 
ness is  that  of  a  oharterinig  broker.  We  charter  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  tonnage  every  year  to  the  order  of 
^slisnts  mostly.     For  instance,  for  one  particular  client 


we  charter  about  400,000  tons  a  year,  and  we  charter 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  tiie  Continent, 
besides  other  places.  What  we  find  is  that  most  of  the 
owners  will  try  to  avoid  London ;  they  will  want  to  be 
paid  more  if  they  are  to  come  to  London  ;  they  will  cer- 
tainly prefer  an  open  charter,  which  gives  them  the  chance 
of  not  coming  to  London,  rather  than  a  charter  where 
there  is  the  option  of  sending  the  ship  to  London  direct. 

2005.  Tou  have  told  us  Just  now  that  London  was  a 
dearer  port  than  others.  Will  you  tell  us  in  respect  of 
what  particular  items  such  is  the  case  ? — I  tried  to  guard 
myself  against  dealing  with  that,  because  beyond  the 
pilofeage  and  detention  and  labour,  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  I  could  make  out  the  case  for  London  being  dearer. 

2096.  Therefore  when  you  say  London  is  a  more 
expensive  port,  you  do  not  care  to  go  on  ?— No ;  I  do 
not  lay  great  stress  upon  it  except  in  these  matters. 

2007.  You  would  rather  lean  more  on  the  detention 
than  on  the  expense? — Yes  ;  I  lean  more  on  the  deten- 
tion— and  the  wages-— of  course  we  cannot  help  that. 

2098.  But  wages  are  part  of  the  expense? — ^Yes,  but 
the  wages  are  higher  in  London. 

2000.  Well,  you  must  take  one  item  with  another, 
must  you  not?-~--The  ships  that  are  willing  to  come  to 
London  are  ships  that  expect  to  get  cargoes  from 
London ;  and  if  they  do  not  expect  to  get  cargoes  from 
London  they  tLo  not  wish  to  come  to  London,  and  they 
try  to  avoid  it. 

2100.  You  do  not  put  particular  stress  upon  London 
being  a  more  expensive  port  than  others? — I  do  not  do 
so  in  the  sense  of  sometning  being  required  to  be  done 
by  a  public  authority  to  lower  the  charges  to  ships, 
except  with  regard  to  pilotage,  because  I  am  not  able 
to  put  my  finger  on  anything  of  the  kind. 

2101.  {Sir  Bohert  GifFen.)  Wliat  do  you  say  about 
light  dues  that  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  mentioned  in 
comparison  with  Antwerp? — ^I  agree  wFth  most  that  Sir 
Thomas  Sutherland  said,  but  when  he  said  that  Turkey 

was  the  only  power  that  charged  light  dues,   I  know  See  202QL 
that  has  been  said  and  it  caught  on,  but  it  unfortu- 
nately is  only  true  on  the  surface,  because  other  powers 
do  charge  light  dues,  though  under  different  names. 

2102.  Is  there  anything  else  at  Antwerp? — I  have 
compared  the  expense  of  Antwerp  with  the  expense  of 
London — ^not  in  ships  belonging  to  myself ;  I  have  not 
had  a  ship  belonging  to  myself  there;  but  I  have 
applied  for  figures  right  and  left.  My  replies  have 
generally  been  vague  and  unsupported  by  figures, 
but  the  figures  which  I  have  got  do  not  show  much  more 
than  that  the  wages  are  lighter  and  the  pilotage  is 
lighter  than  in  London,  and  there  is  less  de^ntion. 

2103.  And  the  detention  is  very  serious  in  London? 
—And  the  detention  is  much  less  in  Antwerp.  The 
workmen  are  less  bristling  with  independence  than 
they  are  here.  That  is  what  I  am  told.  ^The  workmen 
here  will  turn  up  the  job  and  go  away  if  anything 
is  said  that  they  do  not  like. 

2104.  (Lard  ReveUtoke.)  Will  you  give  us  your  ideas 
as  to  what  should  be  done  as  to  administration? — ^I 
generally  agree  with  what  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  said, 

that  what  is  wanted  is  a  public  authority  to  take  over  ^^  20(15. 
and  administer  the  whole  system  of  docks  and  watei^  g. 
ways  of  the  Port  of  London,  as  has  been,  I  believe, 
successfully  done  in  the  Mersey  and  elsewhere.  How 
that  public  authority  should  be  constituted,  of  course, 
is  a  rather  difficult  question.  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland 
said  it  must  be  an  authority  constituted  <td  hoc,  I 
agree  with  that  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  before  I 
come  to  consider  what  the  composition  of  that  autho- 
rity ought  to  be,  I  would  like  to  consider  first  the 
sources  from  which  the  necessary  revenue  would  be 
derived.  I  think,  to  begin  with,  that  the  charges  on 
the  ships  should  be  continued  for  the  moment  as  at 
present,  with  one  exception  that  I  will  mention  pre- 
sently. The  dock  oonu)anies  at  present  have  power  to 
charge  the  ships  Is.  6d.  per  ton  on  the  net  register 
for  the  use  of  the  docks  for  28  days.  They  only  charge 
Is.  ;  they  have  not  thought  it  wise  to  use  their  powers 
of  charging  beyond  that.  I  think  they  have  exercised 
a  very  wise  discretion  in  that  matter,  because  although 
I  have  not  been  able  to  say  to  the  Commission  tlwt 
the  charges  of  the  Port  of  London  in  these  respects  are 
heavier  than  the  charges  of  the  competing  ports,  they 
are  certainly  at  least  as  heavy.  For  l£at  reason  I 
think  the  dock  companies  have  exercised  a  wise  dis- 
cretion in  not  charging  the  ships  more  than  Is.  But 
I  think  that  the  dock  companies  Eave  been  very  un- 
fortunately placed  in  not  being  aSle  to  make  a  charge 
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on  all  goods  using  the  docks.  Up  to  the  time  when 
the  East  and  West  India  Docks  were  started,  which 
is  about  100  years  ago,  the  ships  using  th«  Fort  of 
London  had,  as  you  no  doubt  know,  brt^n  discharged 
and  loaded  in  the  river.  It  was  thoi^^ht  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  them  to  go  on  doing  so;  it  was  not 
foreseen  that  the  size  of  ships  would  grow  so  rapidly,* 
but  the  suie  of  ehips  has  grown  so  much  that  practically 
all  the  ships  cominff  to  London  must  have  the  docks 
to  go  into,  and  wiwout  these  docks  tbe  trade  could 
not  be  carried  on,  and  without  deeper  waterways  the 
modern  class  of  ship  cannot  use  London ;  and  without 
bettei  waterways,  and  the  waterways  being  main* 
tained,  the  existing  kind  of  ships  cannot  use  London. 
I  think,  altogether,  tiiat  the  best  way  to  raise  the 
revenue  is  by  charging  the  ships  as  at  present,  but 
grading  the  charge  so  that  if  a  ship  goes  away  in  a 
week  she  does  not  pay  so  much  as  a  ship  that  leaves  in  a 
fortnight,  and  the  fortnight  ship  not  so  much  as  one 
that  leaves  in  28  days ;  but  subject  to  that,  I  should 
continue  very  much  the  same  charge  upon  the  ships. 
Ses:dK}9.  I  would  impose  a  charge  upon  all  the  goods,  as  oir 
Thomas  Sutherland,  I  think,  recommended.  Those 
charges,  both  on  ships  and  on  cargo,  will  have  to  be 
limited  by  considerations  of  policy ;  whereas  the  interest 
upon  the  capital  invested  under  this  public  trust  would 
have  to  be  paid  whether  trade  was  good  or  trade  was 
bad.  There  would  be  no  question  of  policy  about 
that:  In  order  to  get  money  cheaply  to  begin  with 
and  to  go  on  with,  the  interest  must  be  assured;  it 
must  be  practically  as  good  as  Consols ;  it  might  make 
a  difference  of  1^  or  1^  per  cent. 

2106.  I  daresay  you  understand  our  wish.  We  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  would  not  go  into  this  ques- 
tion as  to  how  the  funds  were  to  be  raised  for  the 
moment  ? — I  have  so  nearly  done  that  perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  to  finish  my  argument. 

2106.  Yery  well  ? — ^These  considerations  have  led  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  behind  the  charges  upon 
the  ships  end  upon  the  goods  there  must  be 
the  guarantee  of  the  rates  of  the  metropoli- 
tan area,  and  thai  points  to  the  London  County 
Council  being  the  main  authority  on  the  fiub- 
ject.  Now,  I  know  that  the  general  feeling  among 
the  shipowners — it  may  be  a  superficial  one,  it  was 
my  feeling  until  I  began  to  think  the  thing  out  after 
I  had  been  asked  to  give  evidence  here — is  that  the 
London  County  Council  had  got  enough  in  their  hands, 
and  it  would  be  better  not  to  put  the  care  of  the  river 
waterways  and  docks  in  their  hands,  any  more  than 
to  put  the  School  Board  in  their  hands;  but  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  do  this  thing  econo* 
nomically  we  must  have  the  rates  of  London  at  the 
back  of  the  trust,  and  in  that  case  the  County  Council 
must  be  the  main  authority.  But  the  administration, 
I  think,  should  be  committed  to  a  sub-committee  of 
the  Council ;  that  is  what  I  suggest,  at  all  events. 

2107.  (Mr,  Ellis.)  Let  us  clearly  understand  this. 
Are  you  speaking  now  on  behalf  of  the  Shipowners' 
Society,  or  as  an  individual? — I  am  speaking  at  this 
moment  as  an  individual  who  haa  consulted  with 
other  shipowners,  who  have  agreed,  but  I  am  not 
speaking  now  for  the  General  Shipowners'  Society. 

2106.  {Sir  B{]bert  GiWen,)  Does  the  Shipowners' 
Society  agree  with  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  in  tiiis  mat- 
ter ? — ^Yee,  in  the  substance  of  what  he  said ;  he  was 
present  at  the  meeting. 

2109.  {Mr.  Ellis.)  He  did  not  go  so  much  into  de- 
tail?— ^No;  I  think  the  administration  of  this  work 
would  have  to  be  committed  to  a  sub-committee  of  the 
London  County  Council. 

2110.  {Sir  Boberi  GifFen,)  Of  course,  you  are  speak- 
ing quite  generally  upon  matters  of  policy  now,  with- 
out reference  to  any  question  as  to  what  the  claims  of 
the  dock  companies  may  be,  or  the  wharfingers,  or  any 
other  bodies  that  may  have  to  be  dealt  with  ? — Quite  so ; 
I  am  epeakinff  in  the  case  of  a  public  trust,  as  to  how  it 
strikes  me  the  authority  should  be  constituted.  I 
think  that  with  thia  sub-committee  of  the  (London 
County  Council  there  should  be  an  instruction  to  them 
to  associate  with  themselves  a  certain  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commercial  interests  concerned  in  the 
Port  of  London  having  expert  knowledge.  All  schemes 
involving  the  sx)ending  of  money  would  have  to  be 
submitted,  and  passed  by  the  London  County  Council 
as  representing  the  ratepayers. 

ffllL  ([afr.  JEttis.)  The  County  OooJieil  Tepresemia- 
tivea  are  coming  next  week  to  give  evidence  ^I  am 
sorry  sf  I  have  gone  beyond  my  last*    I  really  spoke 


about  this  because  it  was  one  of  the  points  that  the  Mr.  J.  G.  S. 
G^eneral  Shipowners'  Society  wish  cleared  up ;  but  eince    Anderson. 

I  have  hammered  it  out  with  my  ship-owning  friends         

privately,  I  have  not  had  a  meeting  of  the  General  Ship-  27  Nov.  1900. 
owners'  Society,  so  I  have  not  been  able  to  epeak  to       — — 
them.    You  will  remember  that  the  time  has  been  very 
short ;  I  have  only  had  twv^  cor  three  days. 

2112.  {Lord  Bevdstoke.)  lo  90  back  to  a  part  of  your 
earlier  evidence.  Do  you  undertake  the  dieohaige  of 
your  own  sihdne? — ^Hitherto  the  dkx^k  company  has  done 
that.    I  thinic  we  are  in  a  transition  stage  just  now. 

2113.  What  is  the  case  at  present?— -The  dock  com- 
pany still  continue,  ^ut  they  wish  us  to  relieve  them 
of  it. 

2114.  But  they  actually  do  it  at  t&e  moment? — ^Yee^ 
.  they  do  it  at  the  moment. 

2115.  I  waa  thinking  of  the  question  of  rapid  discharge 

on  which  Sir 'Thomas  Sutherland  kid  considerable  stress.  See  1972*  and] 
■Do  you  think  it  iwoukL  acceleiate  the  discharge  of  ships  1^7- 
if  the  shipowners  chose  to  make  it  a  condition  that  there 
^lould  be  no  diaohazging  oveiaide  ? — ^No,  I  do  not.  In 
many  cases  it  would,  but  kirge  portions  of  our  cargoes 
do  not  require  to  be  sorted,  and  can  be  sent  overside  at 
once.  As  I  have  told  you,  Tilbury  Dock  does  not  ware- 
house goods,  and  most  of  our  cargoes  go  to  the  wharves 
and  go  by  baige.  The  baiges  are  ver^  large ;  they  run 
up  to  300  tone  apiece ;  thev  are  as  big  as  some  ocean- 
going ships  used  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
They  have  of  tlieir  own  accord  ceased  to  drift  about  wita 
the  tides.  A  lot  of  emptv  barges  come  down,  about  a 
dosen,  in  tow  of  one  little  tug,  and  they  are  dropped 
and  a  corresponding  number  of  full  beirges  taken  back 
on  the  next  tide.    That  ie  h<ow  it  ia  managed. 

2116.  When  it  comes  to  Uie  question  of  barges  I  sup- 
poee  the  dock  companies  suffer  the  same  inconvenience 
as  you  do  1 — The  dock  companies  wish  to  be  able  to  charge 
the  baiges,  because  in  opening  their  gates  to  let  the- 
barges  in  and  out  they  admit  a  lot  of  mud,  and  it  co&ts 
them  money  to  deal  with  that ;  and  they  do  not  like  the 
barges  drifting  about  in  their  docks  all  the  time.    I  ara 
quite  of  opinion  that  the  barge  use  of  the  docks  possibly 
requires  to  be  regulated  in  some  way  to  prevent  abuses, 
but  I  think  it  woi^d  be  a  very  great  pity  if  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  deprive  i)he  lighters  of  free  use  of  the  docks  ; 
I  think  some  way  could  be  found  round  that  to  satisfy 
the  dock  companies.     It  must  be  remembered  that  while 
the  dock  companies  are  put  to  some  expense  in  claaring 
away  the  mud  that  comes  into  their  docks  in  admitting 
these  barges,  they  are  also  put  to  expense  to  maintain  the 
roadways  for  the  land  removal  of  cargo.     If  a  public 
trusrt^  were  created,  a  public  authorify  to  take  over  the 
docks,  that  authority  must  be  absolutely  impartial  be- 
tween the  land-borne  goods  and  the  water-borne  goods. 
Against  the  mud  which  the  dock  company  have  to  remove- 
there  is  on  the  other  side  the  cost  of  keeping  the  roada 
on  the  landward  side. 

2117.  (Sir  Bohert  OifFen,)  To  keep  to  the  actual  fact 
for  one  moment,  you  sav.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  your 
business  in  Tilbury  Dock  could  not  be  carried  on  without 
the  barges  ? — ^I  think  I  might  go  that  length  certainly. 

2118.  The  railway  communication  to  the  Commercial 
Boad  is  not  quite  sufficient ;  you  want  to  have  the  barges 
as  well  "i—li  woukl  be  impossible  to  carry  on  our  business 
without  barges.  The  lighter  traffic  of  London  is  one  of 
its  great  features.  Of  course,  London  differs  from  most 
other  ports  in  that  respectb  .4.t  Liverpool  the  docks  are 
in  the  town,  but  the  docks  of  London,  except  the  very 
old  ones,  are  not  in  the  town,  and  the  goods  must  have- 
the  cheapest  conveyance. 

2110.  Are  not  docks  like  the  London  Docks,  the  St. 
Katharine   Dock,   the  Millwall  Dock,  and  the  Surrey^ 
Commercial  Dook,  very  much  in  town  T— Yes,  those  are- 
very  much  in  town. 

2120.  So  that  Tilbury  Dock  is  an  extreme  case  of 
lighterage  being  necessary  to  i/he  business  of  the  ship> 
owners  who  come  there  ?-— It  is  nearly  equally  necessary 
in  the  Royal  Albert  Dock,  I  should  ^inx,  and  the  Vic- 
toria Dock,  and  probaibly  also  in  the  East  and  West  India 
Docks — not  quite  so  much  so,  because  they  'have  storage. 

2121.  Tilbury  Dock  is  an  extreme  case  where  there  ia 
absolutely  no  means  of  accommodating  the  customers 
except  to  Jiave  lighterage  t — We  could  not  carry  on  our 
business  at  Tilbury  without  the  lighters. 

2122.  (Bear-Admiral  Hext.)  At  presents — At  present ; 
and  not  at  any  time  in  future  that  we  oould  foresee. 

2123.  (Sir  Bobert  QifFen.)  There  are  not  likely  to  be 
means  of  accommodating  the  traffic  by  raUways  at  Til- 
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^^A  ii  ^*  ^'  \fOJ^  Dock  ? — There  are  no  means  at  present.    I  do  not 
An^rscn,    g^^  ^^^^  ^h^  railway  could  compete  with  the  lighters  for 
27  Nov  IfiOO  *^®  wharves  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames  higher  up. 
^^'  I  do  not  see  how  it  ever  oould  possibly  compete. 

2124.  Can  you  tell  us  the  expense  of  lightering  up  to 
London  Bridge  as  compared  wkh  the  expense  of  send- 
ing goods  by  railway  up  to  Commercial  Boad? — ^I  am 
alhud  I  have  not  got  figures,  but  it  would  be  very  much 
less.  I  could  let  ^ou  have  figures,  I  daresay.  From  26 
•steamers  running  in  the  Orient  Line  I  could  easily  ^iv« 
vou  the  figures,  but  I  have  not  got  that  here.  It  is  a 
thing  that  is  never  done  ;  it  is  out  of  the  question. 

2125.  Perhaps  we  shall  get  that  from  the  wharfingers  ? 
Yes.  From  our  steamers  running  in  the  Orient  Mail  Line 
last  year  we  landed  on  the  docks,  for  the  purpose  of 
sorting,  18,000  tons.  These  are  goods  not  to  be  trans- 
mitted anywhere  by  land,  but  simply  landed  for  the 
purpose  of  sorting  because  they  get  all  miyed,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  land  them  for  the  purpose  of  sorting.  We 
landed  last  year  18,000  tons.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  would  IDce  to  know' what  the  average  cost  of  landing 
and  sorting  was  which  the  shipowner  paid. 

2126.  Yes? — ^The  prices  vary  according  to  the  goods. 
Perhaps  the  highest  price  the  dock  company  charge  is 
2s.  6d.  for  landlug  and  sorting,  and  some  kinds  of  goods 
go  down  to  about  Is.  The  average  cost  of  landing  and 
sorting  was  Is.  lOd.  a  ton. 

2127.  This  is  what  the  dock  company  does  for  you  ? — 
The  dock  company  does  this  for  us,  and  in  our  case  the 
shipowner  paia.  I  submit  that  the  cost  of  sorting  should 
be  paid  by  the  goods  in  any  scheme  in  future,  and  that 
the  cost  of  landing  might  be  borne  by  the  ship  ;  but 
the  cost  of  putting  Into  the  lighter  should  be  borne  by 
the  goods  to  put  the  water-borne  goods  on  equality  with! 
land  goods.  And  I  think  tfliat  the  ^hip  should  land  or 
deliver  overside  all  the  goods,  and  there  die  ship's  duty 
should  end  as  at  I^verpool.  Then  sorting  should  1^ 
borne  by  the  owner  of  the  goods,  and  paid  to  the  dock 
company,  and  the  handling  of  the  goods  afterwaids, 
putting  them  into  barges  or  .putting  them  on  to  railway 
trudvs  should  be  borne  by  the  owner  of  the  goods. 

2128.  Would  you  have  to  alter  the  bills  of  lading  to 
<lo  that? — ^I  think  it  would  be  best  done  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  if  there  was  an  Act  'of  Parliament  in  this 
case.  The  bills  6i  lading  couild  only  be  altered  in 
trades  where  the  ships  are  able  to  combine  for  the  pur- 
poee. 

2129.  They  have  been  altered  in  some  trades,  have  they 
not? — ^They  have  been  altered  in  some  trades  the  con- 
ditions of  which  penmit  of  the  shipowners  combining,  but 
in  trades  where  the  shipowners  cannot  combine — and 
there  are  trades  where  the  oonditicMis  of  competition  are 
such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  combine — if 
thalt  inequality  as  between  land-borne  and  water-borne 
goods  is  to  be  redressed  it  can  only  be  done  as  part  of  a 
settlement  of  this  sort. 

2130.  Does  it  not  seem  a  very  strong  measure  to  have 
Parliament  called  in  to  interfere  between  different 
<:lasse6  of  traders,  shipowners,  and  merchants  and 
wharfingers? — ^This  is  a  question  of  who  is  to  bear  the 
necessary  expense  of  the  docks. 

2131.  But  is  not  that  a  question  that  you  might  ex- 
pect people  in  business  to  settle  for  themselves  ? — It  has 
been  settled  for  them  so  far  by  Parliament.  The  re- 
lations between  the  docks  and  the  merchants  have  been 
regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  so  have  those  of  the 
docks  and  the  lightermen.  I  think  it  is  very  desirable 
that  Parliament  should  continue  to  regulate  these  re- 
lations, because  they  are  relations  of  monopoly,  and  it 
is  of  great  imoortance  to  the  public  interest  of  London 
that  they  should  be  regulated. 

2132.  Is  there  not  a  difficulty  in  the  matter,  that 
Parliament  might  make  some  regulations  which  the 
trade  would  not  follow?  You  have  to  consider  care- 
fully what  the  trade  requires  and  what  it  does? — Yes, 
I  quite  think  so.  I  am  not  putting  forward  anything 
as  a  cut  and  dried  scheme.  There  must  be  many  minds 
at  it,  and  I  presume  Parliament  would  only  act  after 
reports  with  which  it  was  satisfied. 

2133.  But  the  trade  may  go  its  own  way  after  all, 
■whatever  Parliament  may  say? — li  the  docks  of  Lon- 
don are  a  monopoly  secured  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  trade,  if  it  is  coming  to  liondon,  must  use  these 
docks. 

2134.  You  can  fix  the  dock  charges  that  they  may 
make  by  Parliament,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  question 
of   handling   goods,    is    not   that   rather    beyond   the 


function  of  an  Act  of  Parliament? — Well,  let  us  put  it 
by  for  the  present.  There  was  something  on  tkis  subject 
in  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland's  evidence  ;  that  was  why 
I  brought  it  up.  I  should  be  anxious  ffiat  this  public 
trust  should  be  perfectly  impartial  and  even  as  between 
the  wharves  and  any  other  interest  wtiatooever. 

2135.  But  you  have  not  any  plan  to  put  before  us 
as  to  how  the  trust  is  to  be  created,  first  of  all, 
separating  and  dealing  with  all  the  private  interests 
involved  ;  and  then  whether  it  is  to  be  a  warehouse 
trust  as  well  as  a  dock  trust  ?-~0f  course,  some  of  the 
existing  docks  have  warehouses.  That  is  a  fact  that 
•has  to  be  taken  into  account  by  aJl  the  interests, 
whether  conflict^ing  or  otherwise.  We  cannot  alter 
faidta.  With  regard  to  any  addition  to  ^e  dock- 
ing accQUunodation  of  the  Port  of  London,  so  far  as 
I  can  see  it  would  be  most  unlikely  that  warehouses 
would  form  part  of  the  scheme  of  this  public  trust. 
A  public  authority  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  port 
only  would  not  nave  the  temptation  oi  going  into 
competition  with  existing  docks  or  warehouses. 

2136.  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  was  doubtful  whether  s«e  2U6U 
the  trust  would  embrace  wharves  or  not? — I  know  he 
dropped  a  suggestion  on  that  point.    It  wouAd,  I  think, 

be  an  unneoeseary  doubling  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
operation,  and  I  thinJk  that  the  care  of  these  interests 
at  the  merchants  anS  goods  is  best  left  to  the  competi- 
tion of  the  wharfingers. 

2137.  You  have  not  formulated  any  plan  in  detail?— 
Kot  further  than  what  I  have  indicated.  I  think  with 
such  guarantees  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  in- 
terest upon  the  securities  there  would  not  be  much 
difficulty  in  getting  the  money  that  might  be  necessary 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  Most  of  tbe  present  investors 
would  probably  be  glad  to  take  the  new  securities  in 
place  of  the  present  ones.  It  would  amount  to  some- 
thing like  a  reconstruction  of  a  puCHc  company,  a 
process  which  is  familiar  to  most  of  us  ;  those  who 
object  to  taking  the  new  securities  in  place  of  the 
old  would  have  the  right  to  be  paid  off,  by  arbitra- 
tion, if  the  parties  could  not  agree.  What  the  basis  of 
the  valuation  of  this  property  should  be  I  would  rather 
not  enter  upon. 

2138.  {Bear-Admiral  Hext.)  You  say  tTiat  you  think 
that  if  anv  additional  dock  space  is  provided  it  should 
be  at  Tilbury? — ^Immediately,  to  begin  with,  I  think 
I  said. 

2139.  In  saying  that,  do  you  take  into  consideration 
that  if  the  river  was  deepened  as  far  as  the  Albert 
Docks  to  the  26ft.  with  a  channel  of  500ft.  wide,  would 
it  not  be  better  for  the  trade  to  go  nearer  London, 
and  the  extension  to  take  place  there,  at  the  Albert 
Docks  instead  of  at  Tilburv  ?— (Apparently  the  Albert 
Docks  has  suited  very  well  the  ships  of  the  draught 
used  by  certain  companies,  particularly  such  companies 
as  the  P.  and  O.  Company  and  the  British  India  Com- 
pajiy,  of  which  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  spoke.  But  I 
think,  owing  to  the  depth  of  water  in  certain  ports 
that  they  wish  their  ships  to  be  able  to  go  to,  they 
do  not  go  to  very  deep  draughts. 

2140.  But  I  say.  supposing  the  river  was  deepened 
as  suggested  to  26ft.  and  with  a  width  of  500ft.  as  far 
as  the  Albert  Docks,  would  not  that  make  you  modify 
your  opinion,  when  you  consider  the  Albert  Docks 
are  so  much  nearer  London  than  the  Tilbury  Docks » — 
I  have  advocated  deepening  the  channel  as  far  an 
Tiibury  to  30ft.  for  deep  water  ships.  I  think  Sir 
Thomas  Sutherland,  if  I  caught  what  he  said  rightly, 
gave  cases  in  which  his  ships  had  to  turn  back  and  go 
back  to  Gravesend.  Well,  for  large  traffic  Tilbury  is  fc'ee  isW-i 
the  pl<ice. 

2141.  The  channel  is  not  deepened  at  present,  that 
is  the  reason  the  ships  had  to  be  turned  oack.  If  the 
channel  were  deepened   to  that  depth,    26ft.   at  low 

w^ater ?— «I   am  quite  in   favour  <^  deepening  the 

channel,  and  I  believe  the  Boyal  Albert  Dock  people 
have  a  scheme  for  making  new  docks  between  their 
present  docks  and  the  river.  And  I  should  think 
probably  it  would  be  a  very  good^  thing,  but  it  would 
not  cause  me  to  modify  my  opinion  ;  at  least  it  does 
not  at  present— that  to  secure  the  big  ship  traffic  and 
get  the  fi^are  of  it  for  London  that  we  ought  to  have, 
we  want  additional  dock  space  at  Tilbury. 

2142.  We  are  not  talkii^  entirely  of  big  ships ;  we 
are  talking  of  London,  and  I  understand  you  to  sftj 
you  advocate  a  dock  extension  at  Tilbury  in  preference 
to  a  dodc  extension  at  the  Albert  Dock.  That  is  what 
I  want  to  aitive  at?— I  think  to  secure  the  large  traffic, 
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hftnng  regaxd  to  the  .whole  traffic  of  London,  new 
docks  up  there  would  be  very  deBirable,  the  present 
ones  being  full  because  thej  are  within  carting  dis- 
tance. 

2143.  TheiQ  yon  said  tiie  present  docks  at  Tilbury  are 
without  warehouses.  Of  course  we  Jcnow  that.  But  suppos- 
ing warehouses  existed,  would  jou  like  to  see  the  Ameri- 
can bill  of  lading  subetitnted  for  the  piesenrt  and  all  goods 
loaded  on  to  the  wharf  and  there  sorted,  or  not;  or 
would  JOU  prefer  the  present  system?— I  am  not  famil- 
iar with  the  American  bill  of  lading.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  seen  it,  but  I  have  been  told  that  they  hare 
managed  to  introduce  into  the  bill  of  lading  contract 
a  stipulation  casting  upon  the  owner  of  the  goods  the 
cost  of  sorting.  I  think  that  is  a  most  righteous 
thing.  I  think  the  owner  of  the  goods  should  pay  the 
cost  of  sorting. 

{$eel968        2144.  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  told  us,  too,  that  he 
74.  thought  a  continuation  of  the  wharves  in  deep  water 

would,  in  a  great  measure,  take  the  place  of  docks. 
Do  you  agree  with  that  opinion? — Sir  Thomas  Suther- 
land is  a  great  authority  on  these  subjects ;  he  has 
seen  arrangements  of  that  sort  abroad,  I  believe,  but 
I  have  spoken  to  pilots  about  it,  and  people  who  know 
the  river  well,  and  they  do  not  think  it  is  a  practical 
thing.  The  best  advice  I  have  been  able  to  get  upon 
it  is  that  in  our  river  it  would  interfere  too  much 
with  the  channel. 

2146.  It  is  certainly  practicable  in  the  Thames; 
pilots  always  make  objections? — ^I  scarcely  think  I 
know  enough  to  give  evidence  on  that  subject.  I  can 
only  tell  you  what  I  have  been  told.  It  woi|ld  be 
easy  to  send  an  experienced  man — ^there  are  pilots  here 
who  know  the  river  well — to  give  evid'enoe. 

2146.  Just  now  you  said  that  no  tax  should  be  put 
on  ishe  lighters.  Tou  thought  the  river  and  docks 
should  be  free  to  the  lighters? — ^Yes. 

2147.  Which,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  most 
convenient  for  lighters:  to  unload  the  vessel  or  load 
the  vessel,  in  the  Thames  Biver  or  in  the  docks? — 
Certainly  in  the  docks. 

2148.  Therefore  they  get  that  advantage  for  nothing? 
— ^They  get  that  advantage  for  nothing ;  and  the  carts 
— they  come  into  the  docks  and  get  that  advantage  for 
nothing. 

2148L  But  the  lighters  must  gain  a  great  advantage 
in  loading  or  unloading  a  vessel  in  still  water  with 
no  current  over  doing  so  in  a  rapid  river  ? — Certainly ; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that 

2150.  They  may  also,  I  presume,  gain  time  by  not 
having  to  cast  off  sometimes  and  come  on  again  in 
the  river  ? — Certainly ;  the  trade  could  not  go  on  in 
the  river. 

2161.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  How  many  steamers  has  vour 
company? — We  have  0  steamers  running  in  the  line, 
and  we  have  one  spare  steamer. 

2152.  That  is  your  fleet? — Yes.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  Orient  Line. 

2163.  What  is  the  tonnage  ?— About  60,000  tons. 

a^oQQe  2164b  Then,  turning  to  the  matter  of  depth.  I  rather 
fx^OKo.  g^|4^er  from  you — ^I  tliink  your  phrase  wa*  thait  the  experts 
of  the  Thames  Censervancy  gave  you  depths,  but  your 
experts  gave  you  other  depths.  Is  that  so? — ^Tes, 
the  Thames  Conservancy,  as  I  understand  it,  are 
advised  by  their  engineer  that  there  is  a  channel 
1,000ft.  wide  and  26ft.  deep,  at  low  spring  tides,  from 


Tilbury  to  the  aea,  and  our  pilots  say  that  they  cannot  Mr.  /.  G.-  S. 
count  on  more    than  26£tw  in   places,  and  that    is  the     Atidermm. 
opinion  of  their  brother  pilots  m  Gravesend.  

2166.  Are  we  to  take  it  from  you,  the  Orient  Com-  ^  ^[^^^OO. 
pany  do  not  feel   safe  in  relying  upon  information 

that  is  supplied  to  you,  as  to  the  depths  of  the  Biver 

Thames,  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  ?— I  do  not  wish 

to  put  it  offensively,  but  our  people  require  Admiridty  See  7546. 

charts  to  go  by,   or  the  information  of  their  pilot& 

Of  course,  they  move  by  the  lead,  and  the  pilots  say 

they  cannot  oount  on  moire  than  2&ft.  ait  certain  times 

of  the  tide. 

2156.  May  I  put  it  this  way,  that  those  on  whom  you 
rely  inform  you  that  the  information  of  the  public 
autliority,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  to  be  relied  upon 
as  a  safe  thing  for  your  ships  ? — ^They  take  too  rosy  a  view 
of  what  (they  have  effected  by  their  dredging. 

2167.  That  is  another  point.  I  want  to  stick  to  the 
point  for  a  moment.  Do  you,  as  the  manaodfr  of  the  C^ent 
Company,  come  before  us  and  tell  us  uiat  your  pilots 
iniorut  you  that  your  ships  cannot  safely  be  navigated  en 
information  supplied  to  you  by  the  authonity  of  the  lUver 
Thames? — It  amounts  to  that,  certainly. 

2158.  Then,  with  regard  to  Tilbury,  I  just  want  to  dear 
up  that  point.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  is  ratht-r  ^^^  2091. 
beyond  the  carting  distance,  and  that  there  is  a  bottle  * 
neck.  Am  I  to  tske  it  from  you  that  if  the  railwav  was 
improved,  if  there  was  ample  railway  accommodation 
between  Tilbury  and,  I  think,  it  is  called  the  Commercial 
Warehouse,  is  it  not- —  ? — Commercial  Boad  Warehouse. 
It  is  a  laige  receiving  house. 

2150.  Erected  in  1887  ?— Yes. 

2160.  Am  I  to  take  it  from  you  that  if  the  railway  com- 
munication was  perfect,  we  will  say,  between  Tilbury  and 
the  Commercial  Road  warehouse,  from  a  shipowner's  point 
of  view  that  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  ?— At  present 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Tilbury  has  advantages  in  some 
ways,  but  the  Iloy»l  Albert  Dock  has  the  advantage  over 
Tilbury  that  jcarts  can  ^et  to  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion 
what  would  be  the  result  of  a  very  good  railway  communi- 
cation, frequent  and  rapid.  The  goods  should  oome  down 
ill  an  hour.  Though  London  merchants  are  very  conser- 
vative and  slow  to  change,  if  they  once  got  into  the  way  of 
sending  goods  to  this  receiving  house  and  having  them 
alongside  the  ship  in  an  hour,  I  think  they  would  forget 
the  preference  for  carting ;  but  certainly  ib  present  they 
do  have  a  preference  for  carting,  and  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  user  of  Tilibury  Dock  for  vessels  in  an  ordinary 
way  other  than  mail  steamers,  which  do  not  carry  very 
much  cargo,  and  which  attract  carG:o  by  the  specdal  ad- 
vantage which  they  offer.  Albert  Docks  have  an  attrac- 
tion in  the  way  I  ha.ve  inddcttted.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  in  the  future  I  do  not  know  what  changes 
there  will  be,  but  perhaps  these  docks  down  the  river 
will  not  be  dependent  entirely  on  the  rail ;  there  may  be 
automotor  arrangements,  or  we  do  not  know  what,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Tilbury  Docks  have  a  great  attrac- 
tion to  big  ships  qua  such,  and  to  lines  that  want  to 
run  a  regular  service  with  the  smallest  number  of  expen- 
sive steamers,  because  they  are  away  from  a  number  of 
dangers,  they  are  14  mfles  down  the  river  from  the 
Boyal  Albert  Dock,  and  they  can  get  into  safety  almost  at 
once.  They  have  a  better  chance  to  get  away  if  a  fog 
lifts.     So  there  are  two  sides  to  the  case. 

2161.  Your  answer  is  really  this :  it  is  not  only  the 
rapid  transit  of  goods  that  has  to  be  considered,  but 
there  is  a  certain  element  of  prejudice  in  favour  of  cart- 
age.    Is  that  so  ? — ^I  think  so. 


Mr.  Alfred  Stroveb  Willolams  called  and  exaimned. 


2162.  (Lord  Bevelstoke.)  You  are  director,  I  think,  of 
the  Atlantic  Transport  and  National  Steamship  Com- 
panies ? — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

2163.  You  como  here  at  the  request  of  the  Committee 
of  the  General  Shipowneis'  Society  ? — Yes. 

2164.  Do  you  give  your  evidence  at  their  request? — 
Yes. 

2166.  Will  you  please  proceed  with  it?— I  have  given 
oonaideration  to  the  subject  and  the  present  condition  of 
the  Port  of  London,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  that  condition  requires  to  be  amesided,  and  that 
the  formation  of  a  harbour  trust  of  a  chanictedr  similar 
to  thafe  created  in  Liverpool  should  be  carried  out.  The 
present  dock  accommodation  for  vessels  of  large  size  is 
insufficient,  while  the  river  approach  to  the  do<^s,  and 
particularly  to  the  westward  of  the  Medway,  is  so  in- 


adequately dredged  that  vessels  are  constantly  com- 
pelled to  drof  anchor  at  or  near  the  Nore  to  await  the 
flow  of  the  tide  to  enable  them'  to  proceed  to  dock.  I 
will  now  hand  in  a  statement  of  delays  from  this  cause 
which  have  occurred  sinoe  the  Ist  of  May  last  to  the 
large  vessels  of  our  company. 

{The  Witney  handed  in  a  statement  of  Heamers  of  the 
Atlantic  Transport  Company  and  the  National  Steam- 
ship Company  compelled  to' anchor  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  Nore  during  the  year  1900  on  account  of 
deficient  draught  of  water.  See  Appendix^  Qth  Day, 
No.  3.) 

I  prodluce  a  copy  of  a  lettor  from  the  Thames  Con- 
servaney  addressed  to  the  Atlantic  Transport  Company 
regarding  the  grounding  of  our  s.s.  '' Minneapolis ''  in 
which  they  practically  tlureaten  the  owners  of  tiie  steamer 
with  penuries  for  getting  aground  in  the  necessary  effort 
made  by  the  pilot  in  charge  to  avodd  a  colMsion.     I  will 


Mr.  A.  S. 
Williams, 
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ifti.  A,  S.     read  the  letter,  if  the   Oommissicmen  will  allow  xne, 
WiUianu,    aloud. 

.>7  Nftv  lonn  2166.  Yee,  please  do  so  ? — "  Thames  Oonsenraacj,  Vic- 
^i  gov,  iwu.  ^^^  Embankment,  August  20th,  1900.  Gentlemen,— 
W  nen  your  steamer  '  Minneapolis '  recently  grounded  at 
the  entrance  to  Hole  Haven  Creek,  she  threw  up  a  bank 
See  8528-32.  i^bout  6ft.  high,  which  is  a  danger  to  small  craft,  and 
will  have  to  be  removed.  Our  engineer  pioposes  to  carry 
out  this  work,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  you  concur 
in  this  course.  The  amount  of  the  cost  incurred  will  be 
sent  to  you  later  on. — ^I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient 
servant,  B.  Philipeon  (Secreta^)." 

2167.  Has  this  matter  ibeen  canied  any  further  ? — No. 

2168.  Have  you  heard  any  further  from  the  Thames 
CVtnservancy  ? — ^Nothing  further. 

2169.  Did  you  reply  to  that  letter  ?— Wft  replied  and 
told  them  we  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  our  solicitor.  We 
denied  any  liability  they  sought  to  throw  upon  us,  and 
we  put  it  in  the  hands  of  our  solicitor.  Since  then  we 
have  heard  not^iing. 

2170.  We  ought  to  have  had  your  reply,  I  think  ?— J 
will  send  it  in.*  I  advocate  the  formation  of  a  trust 
to  undertake  the  care  of  the  river  and  docks,  etc.,  of  the 
Port  of  London,  for  the  reason  that»  if  properly  con- 
stituted, it  CO  aid  be  entrusted  with  powers  to  raise 
necessary  funds  which  would  not  be  entrusted  to  either 
the  dock  companies  or  the  Thames  Conservancy  under 
the  present  circumstances.  I  see  no  reason  why  barges 
using  the  various  docks  should  not  pay  reasonable 
dues  for  such  use,  and  I  desire  to  see  powers  entrusted 
to  a  properly-constituted  authority  to  levy  dues  on 
goods  brought  in  for  consumption  in  the  port.  All 
transhipment  or  entrepdt  goods  should,  however,  be 
free.  An  ef&cient  trust  should,  inter  cdia,  (A)  increase 
the  present  dock  accommodation ;  (B)  dredge  the 
river  westward  of  the  Nore  so  as  to  give  a  deeper  and 
wider  channel  from  the  Nore  to  Tilbury,  and  thence 
to  the  Boyal  Albert  Docks ;  (C)  remove  the  Foreign 
Cattle  Market  from  Deptford  to  a  point  below  Graves- 
end  ;  (D)  assume  the  power  at  present '  exercised  by 
the  Watermen's  Company,  unless,  which  is  preferable, 
the  licensing  of  watermen  be  abolished  ana  the  river 
be  thrown  open.  If  vessels  could  be  relied  upon  to 
go  and  come  with  absolute  punctuality,  the  present 
accommodation  of  the  port  would  meet  the  present 
requirements,  but  there  can  be  no  such  reliance. 
Two  or  more  vessels  timed  to  arrive  and  discharge 
with  a  convenient  interval  between  them  may  arrive  at 
the  same  time,  with  unfortunate  results  in  delay  of  the 
vessels  themselves  and  delay  in  delivery  of  the  cargo 
they  discharge.  All  North  Atlantic  general  cargo, 
except  grain,  is  discharged  on  to  quay,  and  is  de- 
livered thence  to  merchants'  craft  when  liie  importing 
steamer  leaves  the  quay.  Should  a  second  vessel  be 
placed  at  such  quay  to  discharge  before  the  first  cargo 
has  been  delivered,  greot  coiifusion,  expense,  and 
delay  arise.  The  river  should  be  dredged,  so  as  to 
give  a  wider  and  deeper  channel  westward  of  the  Nore. 
With  vessels  of  over  600ft.  in  length,  and  a  draught 
of  33ft,  the  present  channel,  alleged  to  be  of  1,000ft., 
with  a  depth  of  26ft.  at  low  water,  is  not  adequate. 
A  vessel  of  the  size  stated,  if  she  has  to  deflect  but 
slightly  from  her  course  in  order  to  avoid  collision, 
gets  aground.  To  prevent  the  silting  up  of  the  river, 
Uie  sludge  steamers  of  the  London  County  Council 
should  be  compelled  to  discharge  their  contents  in  t^e 
Barrow  Deeps  earlier  on  the  tide  than  they  do  ^  at 
present.  I  am  informed  by  our  pilots  that,  coming 
down  with  the  ebb  tide,  &e  sludge  steamers  only 
arrive  at  their  dumping  ground  on  slack  water,  so  that 
instead  of  tiie  sludge  being  swept  out  to  sea  by  the  ebb 
tide,  it  is  brought  up  by  the  flood  tide,  and  is  likely 
in  time  to  seriously  affect  the  condition,  of  the  chan- 
nels. The  Foreign  Cattle  Market  is  out  of  place  at 
Deptford.     In  earlier  days,  when  its  trade  consisted 

*The  witness  subsequenttly  forwarded  to  the  Oom. 
mlssioners  a  oopy  of  the  reply,  which  was  as  fallows : — 
"London,  22nd  August,  1900.  To  tihe  Secretary,  Tbain<es 
Conservancy,  Victoria  Embankment,  E.C.  Dear  sir, — 
'Minneapolis'  damage  to  river  bed  at  Hole  Haven 
Creek:— The  Atlantic  Transport  Company  have  sent  on 
to  us  your  letter  of  20th  inst.  The  grounding  in  ques- 
tion did  not  result  from  any  neglect  on  the  part  of 
those  in  cli<aige  of  the  steamer,  bcrt  anyhow  she  was  at 
the  time  oompulsoriJy  in  charge  of  a  duly  licenaed 
Trinity  pilot,  whose  orders  were  duly  obeyed.  We 
must,  therefore,  decline  liability.  Yours  truly,  John 
Holman  and  Sons,  Managers/' 


See  6905. 


of. cattle  brought  from  thd  Continent  of  Europe  by 
small  vessels,  its  locality  was  not  objectionable.    Now 
the  trade  has  completely  altered,  and  consists  almost 
exclusively  of  cattle  from  the     Northern  S^tes  of 
America  and  Canada.     These  cattle  are  carried  with 
the  least  possible  suffering  in  steamers  of  such  size 
that  a  yearly-increasing  number  of  them  cannot  go  to 
Deptford,  the  consequences  being  that  the  beasts  nave 
to  be  transhipped  at  Gravesend,  with  some  suffering 
and  inconvenience,  and  at  a  cost  of  28.  per  head.    This 
ooert  to  the  two  companies  I  represeni  amounted  in 
1809  to  £4,262.    The  total  cost  of  transhipping  beasts 
for  the  present  year  will  in  all  probability  amount  to 
£0,000   or    £10,000.      Where    cattle-carrying    ateamen 
oan  deliver  their  beaats  direct  to  Deptford,  much  diffi- 
culty,  risk,    and   delay  occur,   the  vessel   frequently 
losing  one  or  two  tides  in  proceeding  to  Deptford  and 
returning  thence  back  to  dock.     I  hvvd  here  a  letter 
from  the    Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Steamship  Co.,  dated 
the    14th    inst.,     on    this    subject,     which    I    will 
read:    "Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Steamship  Co.,   Ld.,   4 
Fenchurch    Avenue,    London,    E.O.,    14th    November, 
1900.     Messrs.   The  Atlantic  Transport  Co.,   108  Fen- 
church Street,  E.C.    Dear  Sirs,— In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  the  13th,  re  number  of  cattle  tfiat  we  have  carried 
last  year  and  the  first  nine  months  <^  this,   we  are 
airtafl  that  this  information  will   not  be  of  much    use 
to  you   with  reference   to   the   object   for  which   you 
require    it,    as   all   our   steamers   are  of   such   a   size 
that  they  are  enabled  to  go  to  the  Cattle  Market  at 
Deptford,  and  all  our  cattle  have  been  landed  there. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  often  lost  the  tide  by  having 
to  go  up  to  the  Deptford  Cattle  Market  and  back  to 
dock.     Steamers  for  Deptford  cannot  leave  Gravesend 
until  about  one  or  two  hours  before  flood  tide ;   this 
just  gives  them   time  to  go  to   I)epi!ord,    land  their 
cttttle,   and  get    back  to  dock.      Should  they  arrive  at 
Oravesend  only  two  or  three  hours  before  high  water, 
they  are  too  late  to  get  to  Deptford  and  back,  and 
consequently  lose  12  hours  at  andior  in  the  river,  and 
sometimes  24  hours.     The  pilots  invariably  refuse  tc 
take  them  up  to  Deptford  on  the  might  tide,  excepting 
the  night  is  exceptionally  fine.    It  is  therefore  o*!  great 
importance  to  shipowners  that  the  Foreign  Cattle  Wharf  See  8462* 
should  be  at  a  more  accessible  point  lower  down  the 
river,  London  being  at  a  greater  disadvantage  than  any 
other  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  reepect  to  the 
position  of  its  Foreign  Animal  'Wliarf.     Yours  truly, 
Chesapeake   «nd    Ohio    Steamship   Co.,    Ld.      W*    N. 
Diggens,  Secretary.*'    The  possession  by  the  watermen 
of  tiie  Thames  of  the  exclusive  riffiit  of   navigating 
barges  on  the  river  puts  into  the  hands  of  these  men 
the  power  of  blocking  the  trade  of  the  port,  and  should 
be    withdnwn.      At  the   present  moment  quays  and 
sheds  are  choked,   and  steamers  are  refusing  certain 
cargo  for  London^  for  the  reason  that  it  cannot  be 
disposed  of.    I  will  now  hand  in  a  Table  of  the  steamers 
of  lihe  Atlantic  Transport  OompAny  and  the  National 
Steamship    Company   which  I  represent,    giving  their 
respective   length,    breadth,    depth,   deadweight,   cubic 
capaoity  and  load  draught.      (See  Appendix^    6th  day. 
No.  ^.)    From  that  Table  it  will  be  seen  that  two  of 
these  steamers,   tSie  " Minneaipolis "  and  the  "Minne- 
haha "  are  each  600-7ft.   long,  65-5ft.  broad,  and  30*5ft. 
deep,  with  a  register  tonnage  of  upwards  of  13,400  tons 
gross. 

2171.  Will  you  tell  us  between  London  and  what 
ports  you  trade? — New  Yrrk,  PHiladelphia,  and  Balti- 
more. 

2172.  Do  you  use  the  docks? — ^Yee. 

2173.  Which?— Tilbury  for  the  larger  vessels;  the 
Boyal  Albert  Dock  and  the  West  India  Dock. 

2174.  Do  you  discharge  in  the  stream  ? — No  ;  never 
in  the  stream. 

2175.  Do  you  find  that  the  London  custom  entitling 
consignors  to  deliver  into  bMge  at  the  ship's  expense 
entails  a  heavy  charge  upon  the  shipowner  either  in 
delay  to  his  ship  by  delivery  direct  from  the  ship,  or 
in  expense  in  landing  the  goods  to  expedite 
the  discharge? — ^Tes.  On  {hat  account  what 
is  called  the  "London  Landing  Clause"  WM  intro- 
duced into  our  bills  of  lading  some  years  ago. 

2176.  That  is  something  peculiar  to  your  trade  ^To 
the  North  Atlantic  trade. 

2177.  To  what  we  may  call  the  western  trade  ? — ^Tes. 

2178.  It  is  a  clause  which  the  P.  and  O.  and  the 
British  and  India  have  not  gotf-^No. 

2179.  You  find  it  of  flfreat  advantage?— Tea. 
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8180.  The  custom  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  one 
oyer  which  the  dock  companies  haye  no  control? — No. 

218L  And  from  which  they  deriye  no  Benefit  9 — ^None 
j«  all. 

2182.  (Mr.  EUis.)  I  ^ther  thaib  your  eyid-enoe  with 
regaid  to  the  trust  is  from  yoor  own  indiyidual 
experience  T—Tes,  that  is  so.  It  is  generally  held 
by  the  Shipowners'  Society. 

2163.  Do  you  wish  to  lay  it  before  us  as  waith  other 
authority  than  your  own? — No,  except  that,  as  I  say,  it 
is  generally  the  yiew  adopted  by  the  General  Ship- 
owners* Society. 

2184.  We  haye  tp  be  rather  careful  in  these  Com- 
missions.    Do  I  understand  you  are  authorised  by  any 
.other  body  or  i>er8ons  to  say  it  is  their  yiew?-'No. 
It  had  better  be  taken  as  coming  from  myself  alone. 

2186.  There  is  a  serious  statement  which  you  make 
.as  to  sluc^e  steamers.  EEaye  you  eyer  made  any  repre- 
;sentation  to  the  Thames  Conseryancy  about  that? — ^No. 

2186.  It  is  a  corredt  atatement,  is  it  ? — It  is  a  state- 
ment made  on  the  authority  ci  our  pilots — not  from 
my  own  knowledge. 

2187.  {Bear-Admiral  HexL)  Haye  you  an^r  experience 
of  discbarging  aJongmde  whexyes  in  oontradaatincibion  to 
going  into  docks? — ^No,  except  that  we  h«ye  had  some 
etesmera  going  into  Antwerp  some  years  ago.  I  haye 
some  experience  of  that,  but  it  is  yery  small. 

2188.  With  reference  to  the  question  I  asked  just  now 
Jtbout  the  extension  of  any  docks,  which  would  you 
prefer.  Tilbury  or  the  Albert  Dock  ?-hI  diink  both  would 
bear  extension.  I  think  the  trade  would  bear  extension 
«f  both. 

2180.  If  you  had  your  choice  of  one,  which  would  you 
jMhnocate  in  the  interests  of  the  port  ?-— I  should  say,  in 
the  interests  ol  the  port,  the  Boyal  Albert  first,  but  the 
other  would  haye  to  follow  yery  quickly. 

2100.  With  (reference  to  the  question  of  barges  :— You 

^te  quite  clear  that  in  your  opinion  they  should  pay  some 

reasonable  dues  for  the  adyantage  which  they  receiye 

from  going  into  the  dodcs  ? — ^I  think  it  is  reaaonoible  that 

they  .shoiQd  pay  a  moderate  charge. 

2191.  Do  you  think  that  the  proposal  to  deepen  the 
approach  to  Ihe  Tilbury  Docks  to  90ft.,  wi<t^  a  width  of 
1,000ft.,  would  meet  your  requirements? — Yes,  but  we 
should  be  glad  to  haye  more  if  we  could. 


2102.  Shipowners  would  be  gkd  to  haye  40ft  prob-  Mr.  A*  S. 
ably,  but  30ft.  woold  be  su&oient?— Yes.  Aa  I  re-  WUUaim. 
marked,  our  boats  occasionally  draw  oyer  30ft  w"'" 

2193.  I  see  that  your  maximum  draught  is  31ft  Sin.  f  "^  ^^^'.*^^ 


2184.  Would  you,  if  you  had  the  depth  ol  water,  load 
to  a  deeper  depth  than  that?— We  should  occasional!^ 
load  deeper. 

2106.  What  would  be  your  maximum  draught  with 
your  existing  ships?— The  load  line  of  the  yeesels  is 
33ft.  2bi.,  but  aa  the  yeseel  is  neyer  on  aa  eyen  keel 
we  moghit  be  drawing  34ft.  or  98ft. 

2196.  And,  as  a  shipowner,  you  prefer  the  American 
bill  of  lading  method  of  dischaiging  cargo  to  the  method 
at  present  in  use  in  the  Port  of  I^ndon  ?— Distinctly. 

2107.  {Sir  Bohert  GiWen.)  Can  you  giye  us  any  expe- 
rience of  the  results  of  the  American  bill  of  lading 
method  ?  Does  it  diminish  the  employment  ol  lighters  ? 
— ^I  do  not  think  so  at  alL 

2198.  It  is  merely  a  method  of  reUeving  the  ship- 
oii^ners  to  some  extent  ? — To  some  extent  It  nyes  the 
lightermen  a  little  longer  time  to«  come  and  collect  the 
goods.  That  is  aU.  They  haye  that  adyantage.  It 
giyes  them  72  hours  instead  of  24  in  which  to  come  and 
claim  deliyery  c^  the  goods. 

2100.  With  regard  to  goods  coming  into  Tilibur^r  Docks, 
do  you  make  use  of  tlie  railway  at  all  ?— Considerable 
use,  but  all  grain  has  to  go  away  by  lighter.  We  carry 
large  quantities  of  grain. 

2200.  That  all  goes  by  lighter  ?— Yes. 

2201.  Is  that  fmn  the  nature  of  the  ibusiness  ?— Yes. 
There  is  no  accommodation  for  it  by  raiL 

2202.  So  that  at  Tilbury  you  must  make  use  of  the 
lighters  ?— We  must  make  use  of  the  lighters  at  Tilbury 
for  grain. 

2809.  Then  with  regard  to  the  Deptford  Cattle  Mai> 
ket,  haye  you  been  in  correspondence  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  the  Goyermnent  in  order  to  diange 
it  ^-No. 

2204.  An  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  necessary,  I 
suppose  ?— It  would  take  a  yezy  large  moycment  indeed 
to  moye  that,  but  it  wants  doing. 

2206.  But  you  haye  not  communicated  with  thei  Agri- 
cultural Department  about  it  ? — No. 


Mr.  Chables  Edwabd  Bbighthan  called  and  examined. 


2206.  {Lard  Reveistoke.)  You  are  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Turner,  Brightman,  and  Co.,  shipowners  and  brokers, 
of  8  and  0,  Great  St.  Helen's,  B.C.  ?— Yes. 

2207.  You  are  a  member  of  the  oommdttee  of  tbe 
General  Shipowners'  Society,  and  you  come  here  to  giye 
eyidence  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  ? — ^Yes. 

2206.  Will  you  Idndly  proceed  with  it?--I  abould 
say  that  I  come  here  especially  wilih  regard  to 
the  wood  and  the  grain  trades  and  representing  merely 
cargo  steamers.  I  haye  been  engaged  in  business  since 
18^.  My  firm  charter  a  large  number  of  steamers  for 
sawn  wood  goods,  and  haye  some  of  its  own  steamers  em- 
ployed in.  Sie  trade.  Steamers  'irading  from  the  Baltic 
and  White  Sea  do  so  from  about  May  to  Noyember,  and 
practically  the  whole  of  it  that  comes,  so  far  as  complete 
cargoes  are  concerned,  to  London,  is  discharged  in  the 
Surrey  Commercial  Docks.  A  few  cargoes  are  discharged 
in  the  riyer,  and  some  of  the  other  docks,  but  they  are 
few.  A  yery  large  percentage  of  the  trade — probably 
hatf — ^is  done  by  iMtrging  the  goods  from  the  docks,  and 
about  half,  I  should  think,  is  landed.  In  thd  early  days 
of  wood-oarrying  by  steamors  it  went  entairely  on  to  the 
qoATy  and  in  i£o&e  days  they  wouJd  receiye  at  the  rate 
of  anout  250  standards  per  day  at  a  less  cost  for  discharg- 
ing than  we  pay  now,  and  then  there  was  only  one  con- 
signee.  Now  a  laige  proportion  goes  oyerside  and  perhaps 
for  40  receiyers,  each  of  whose  goods  haye  to  be  discharged 
separately,  and  some  of  the  bills  of  lading  are  made  out 
for  as  little  as  three  standards.  Kow  the  discharging 
rarely  exceeds  100  to  126  standards  per  day,  and  yeiy 
often  it  is  a  good  deal  less.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
slower  dischaige  is  that  the  composition  of  cargoes  is 
so  much  worse  than  formerly,  and  the  number  of  bills 
of  lading,  and  also  the  men  do  not  work  as  welL  This 
autumn  a  most  disastrous  state  of  things  has  preyailed. 
at  the  Surrey  Docks.  Owing  to  th^r  crowded  state, 
boate  to  the  number  of  twolye  or  fifteen  at  a  time,  some- 
times  more,  were  waiting  at  Grayesend  to  get  into  the 


Surrey  Docks,  and  when  they  got  in  they  often  had  to     \ff.^  q^  jg^ 
wait  days  before  a  start  was  made.    Then  discharging    Brightnuiuu 

would  go  on  so  slowly  that  often  only  about  36  standards         ' 

per  day  would  be  disoharsed.  I,  myself,  had  last  week  a^ 
steamer  from  Ship  Island,  near  Mobile,  that  arriyed  at 
Grayesend  on  the  24th  ult.,  and  tdie  earliest  she  could 
be  diflcharged  was  the  23rd  inet.,  and  her  whole  oafrgo 
consisted  of  only  897  standards.  My  firm  haye  aleo  had 
lately,  amongst  others,  the  following  steamers  in  to  their 
address: — ^"Atbara,"  22  days,  with  1,500  stendards; 
"  Lady  SaUsbury,"  16  days,  with  660  standards ;  **  Toft- 
wood,''  15  days,  with  306  standards;  "Rutherglen,"  18 
days,  with  1,423  standards;  and  '' Faedrelandet "  23^ 
days^  with  608  standards.  And  two  steamers,  each 
about  21  days,  haye  not  yet  finished  discharging  deckload.- 
These  times  are  from  arriyal  at  Grayesend  and  include 
Sundays.  That  was  last  week.  Since  then  they  haye 
nearly  dischacged,  but  they  haye  not  yet  finished.  The 
cost  of  discharge  for  deals  in  London  is  38.  to  38.  6d,  and 
for  smaller  stuff  6d.  to  Is.  more  per  standard.  For  pitch 
pine  it  is  about  6s.  At  no  pisce  that  I  know  of  is  the 
cost  so  much  as  in  London,  excepting  Liyerpool.  At 
Southampton  it  is  2s  2d. ;  at  Duteh  porbs  Is.  8d. ;  at  both 
as  a  i^e  you  get  as  good  if  not  much  better  despatoh  than 
London.  I  understand  the  Millwall  Dodcs  are  making 
arrangements  for  taking  these  cargoes  next  year.  This 
ought  to  relieye  the  strain  to  some  extent,  and  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Docks  are  building  another  dock,  but  this  wiU 
hot  be  ready,  I  think,  by  next  year.  Of  course,  the 
present  congestion  at  the  Surrey  Docks  is  abnormal, 
but  often  the  glut  is  great.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
Surrey  Commercial  Docks  haye  not  done  eyerything, 
under  the  circumstances,  in  their  power  to  surmount  the 
difficulties,  indeed  I  think  they  haye  done  so.  I  think 
the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  for  the  merchants  to 
agree  to  take  their  goods  into  the  other  docks  as  well  as 
the  Commercial,  which  at  present  they  will  not  do,  mainly 
owing,  as  I  understand,  to  the  fact  that  they  cannot  sefi 
the  wood  in  the  other  docks  at  so  good  a  price,  as  buyers 
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Mr,  a  E.  wUl  qoi  ta<oubl«  to  go  to  docks  to  look  at  a  siiigle  cargo, 
Brightman.  ly^t  if  each  dock  had  a  few  cargoes  thia  would  probably  be 
__  ^""^ — ^^^^  overcome.  •  Grain  is  discharged  in  nearly  all  the  docks, 
^ttt  the  Millwall  and  Surrey  Commercial  Dodts  take  most 
of  the  cargoes,  unless  the  steamers  are  very  large,  in 
which  case  they  then  go  to  one  of  the  other  docks.  I  do 
not  think  that  .there  is  generally  much  complaint  as  to  the 
rate  of  discharge  with  grain,  as  with  the  appliances  the 
docks  have  I  think  this  is  all  right.  At  all  event*  I  have 
not  found  the  other  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  quickeo:, 
excepting  Liverpool.  The  cost  of  trimming  bulk  crain 
in  London  is  4d.  per  ton  gndn,  and  nothing  charged  the 
steamer  for  discharge.  The  cost  of  discharging  grain  in 
bags  is  Is.  2d.,  to  Is.  3d.  per  ton  grain.  The  dock  dues 
range  from  4^.  per  ton  net  regkrter  to  6d.,  according  to 
size  of  steamer. 

2200.  Do  you  say  that  London  is  a  dearer  port  than 
Liverpool? — N"©,  I  think  Liverpool  is  dearer. 

2210.  The  dock  dues  are  dearer  in  Liverpool,  are  they 
not? — ^Yes,  and  the  discharging  witii  wood  is  dearer. 

2211.  The  dock  dues  in  London  are  cheap  for  wood  ? — 
Yes,  the  dock  dues  in  London  are  very  cheap  for  wood. 

2212.  Will  you  give^us  any  ideas  you  have  as  to  the 
future  administration  of  the  Port  of  London? — ^I  favour 
a  dock  trust,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  into  how  that 
should  be  managed.    I  was  not  asked  to  do  that. 

2213.  (Sir  Bohert  Giffen.)  Wibat  is  the  oauee  of  the 
expense  of  discharging  being  greater  in  London  if  it 
is  not  a  question  of  dock  dues? — ^I  cannot  really  say. 
I  think  labour,  altogether,  probably,  is  more  expensive. 

2214.  Just  because  everything  else  is  more  expensive 
in  London  this  is  more  expensive  also? — ^I  think  so. 

2215.  But  the  differences  are  much  greater  than 
that.  At  Southampton  it  is  2s.  2d.,  and  at  Dutch 
ports  Is.  8d.,  where  it  is  3s.  and  3s.  6d.  in  London, 
and  in  some  cases  more? — Tes. 

2216.  But  wages  are  not  twice  as  much  in  London 
as  they  are  elsewhere? — ^No,  I  suppose  our  men  want 
more  luxuries.    I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

2217.  You  have  not  gone  into  that  question,  how 
it  is  that  the  charges  come  out  more? — ^No. 

2218.  A  dock  trust  would  not  make  any  difference 
in  that  respect,  would  it  ? — ^I  am  afraid  it  would  not. 

2219l  (Bear-Admiral  HexL)  You  say  that  in  the 
early  days  timber  went  entirely  on  to  the  quay? — Yes. 

2220.  Would  you  prefer  that  system  to  the  present 
one? — ^Yes,  very  mucn.  A  great  deal  of  the  detention 
now  is  owing  to  its  going  into  barges,  I  consider. 

12021.  From  different  consignments,  I  suppose? — 
Yes. 

2222.  (Mr.  Ellis,)  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  Sir 
Thomas  Sutherland,  and  the  previous  shipowners, 
to-day  ? — ^Yes. 

2223.  Do  you  concur  with  them  that  the  grievances 
of  shipowners  may  be  classified  mainly  under  two 
heads,  detention  and  charges? — As  far  as  my  ex« 
perience  goes,  hardly  the  latter,  because  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  London,  for  what  I  deal  in,  att  present,  is 
such  an  expensive  port. 

2224.  Then  you  rather  concur  with  Mr.  Anderson, 
as  I  gather,  thai  it  is  detention  rather  than  oih<arge8? 
—Yes. 

2225.  And  I  suppose  you  would  concur  with  all  that 
Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  said  about  quick  despatch  being 
the  essence  of  the  matter? — Yes,  certainly. 

2226.  And  that  anything  and  everything  that  is 
done  to  promote  quick  despatch  is  so  far  beneficial  to 
the  Port  of  London? — Yes. 

2227.  Did  you  hear  the  few  questions  I  asked  Mr. 
Anderson  about  Tilbury?— Yes. 

2226.  Do  you  wish  us  to  infer  that  if  railway  com- 
munication is  good  between  a  dock  on  the  Thames 
and  the  warehouse  very  much  higher  up,  the  distance 
does  not  matter  so  much? — Yes,  I  thii^  that  wonld 
be  so. 

2229.  Do  ^ou  think  there  is  anything  in  the  matter  of 
cartage — a  kind  of  prejudice,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
an  favour  of  cartage  ? — 'I  think  Ifbere  is  the  prejudice  which 
would  be  overcame  in  course  of  time. 

2230.  Ts  it  prejudice.    Is  it  a  matter  of  finance,  or  is 
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it  what  we  all  luvve— the   prejudice   against    change?— 
I  am  inclined  4x>  think  that  it  is  the  prejudice. 

223L  And  if  the  dock  has  rapid  communication  and 
uninterrupted  communication  by  rail  with  a  good  ware- 
house at  tflie  other  end,  so  far  so  good  ? — ^I  think  ao. 

2232.  What  is  the  number  of.  your  fleet  ?— Fifteen. 

2233.  And  about  the  tonnage  ?— They  range  from 
1,250,  dead  weight,  to  6,200. 

2234.  Do  you  concur  with  dll  ihat  has  been  said  by 
shipowners  about  dredging  and  deepening  the  channel  ?— 
Yes. 

2235.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  How  do  you  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  overside  deliveries  has 
increased  so  very  greatly  in  tiie  last  ten  years.  We  hod 
Tables  handed  in  to  us  by  the  chairman  of  the  Surrey  g^|^ 
Commercial  Docks,  and  it  <has  increased,  in  round  num- 
bers, from  19  per  cent  in  1890  to  nearly  41  per  cent,  in 
1899?— i£  may  state  that  I  had  prepared  my  evidence 
before  he  gave  that  evidence,  and,  therefore,  mine  ooncurs 
pretty  well  with  what  he  said  with  regard  to  the  quan- 
tity.    The  reason,   I  take  it,  is  that  the  dock  charges 

are  so  beavy,  and  that  the  baiges  going  in  there  pay 
nothing. 

2236.  Therefore  it  is  entirely  financial,  and  not  for  the 
convenience  of  trade  ?— No,  I  think  there  would  be  more 
convenience  if  it  were  landed  in  the  dock. 

2237.  Then  supposiing  this  was  not  discharged  over- 
side, somebody  would  have  to  pay  more  money.  I  mean 
supposing  the  percentage  of  nearly  41  per  cent,  was  not 
so  great  or  if  the  baogee  had  to  pay  more  money  than 
they  do  now  ? — Oertainily. 

2238.  And  as  a  shipowner  you  say  that  would  be  a 
better  thmg  than  continuing;  the  present  system — ^look- 
ing to  despatch  ?— Of  course  it  would  all  depend  upon  the 
cost,  but  that  being  reasonable,  certainly. 

2239.  You  say  that  within  moderate  bounds  that  would 
be  a  'better  thing  for  the  trade  than  continuii^  the  present 
system  ?— I  think  so. 

2240.  And  it  would  tend  to  diminish  the  delays  «pon 
the  sMps? — Yes. 

2241.  Then  supposing  this  quantity  of  41  per  cent,  was 
not  discharged  overside  into  baiges,  would  not  there  of 
necessity  be  required  a  mudh  larger  quay  space  and  whaif 
space  ?— Yes,  I  was  going  to  say  that.  I  think  it  would 
be  an  impossibility  for  the  dodc  compony  to  practically 
take  any  more  on  to  the  quays  'than  they  do  now.  At 
the  present  time,  of  course,  Uie  quays  are  V0ry  muoh 
blocked,  and  the  docks  ftoo,  but  if  all  the  goods  that  go 
overside  had  to  go  into  the  docks  the  thing  could  not  be 
done. 

2242.  Not  under  present  drcumstances  ?— No,  the 
trade  ihafl  so  enonnously  increased. 

2243.  That  matter  we  have  heard  might  be  met,  in 
general  cargoes,  by  the  conetruction  of  warehouses  of 
two  or  three  floors  ? — Yes. 

2244.  But  do  you  see  any  w<ay  of  meeting  that  point 
wvth  regard  to  the  timber  trade? — ^Unless  you  go  into 
another  dock,  because,  quite  apart  from  the  question  of 
sheds,  which  there  are  for  the  better  class  of  goods,  lihe 
dock  sides  themseives  are  all  filled  up. 

2245.  But  there  is  no  means  of  meeting  the  question 
for  the  timber  trade  such  as  there  is  for  general  cargoes 
by  piling  it  up  higher? — No,  they  are  paled  up  pretty 
high  now. 

2246.  Therefore,  unless  you  hod  more  quay  epace  and 
more  dock  accommodation,  tlie  trade  would  suffer  if  you 
stopped  the  overside  deliveries? — ^Yes,  decidedly. 

2247.  (Mr.  EJli^.)  Do  I  understand  you,  in  reply  to 
the  questions  put  by  Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,  to  say  that 
the  trade  in  the  goods  in  question  would  bear  a  (higher 
charge  in  transit  if  thev  oibtain  thereby  more  rapid 
despatch' — within  reason? — You  mean  from  the  ship- 
owners' point  of  vieiw  now,  do  you  ? 

2248.  I  am  putting  it  from  every  point  of  view? — I 
think  the  eSiipowner  would  be  in<dined,  if  he  could  get 
better  despatch,  to  pay  something  towards  that,  but  I  dio 
not  think  that  the  way  the  timber  trade  is  conducted  at 
present  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  could  probably  bear 
the  expense  of  having  to  pay  quay  room,  miich  it  would 
have  to  do,  instead  of  going  into  barges.  The  amount 
of  profit  in  a  good  many  instances  is  cut  very  fine  indeed, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  done. 


Adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  November  29th,  at  12  o'clock. 
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PBESENT  ; 

Sir  KoBKRT  GiFFEN,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  {in  the  CJiair), 

Sir  John  Wolfe  Wolfe-Bajiry  k.c.b.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.     |         Rear-Admiral  Sir  John  Hext,  k.c.i.e. 

John  Edwabd  Elus,  Esq.,  m.p. 

Cecil  Owen,  Esq.,  Secretarj/. 


Mr.  William  Becket  Hell  called  and  examined. 


2249.  {Sir  Bobert  Giffen.)  Will  you  kindly  give  us 
your  evidence?— I  carry  on  business  in  Liverpool  and 
London.  I  am  a  director  and  manager  of  the  firm  of 
Allan  Brothers  and  Company  (Liverpool  and  London), 
Limited  (commonly  known  as  the  "Allan"  Line).  I 
am  also  a  member  of  the  Gonncil  of  the  London  Cham- 
ber ol  Commerce.  Our  steamers,  amounting  to  a  ton- 
nage of  about  160,000  tons,  run  from  Liverpool  to 
Quebec,  Montreal,  Nefwfoundland,  Hahfax,  U.S.,  Phila- 
delphia, Monte  Video,  and  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  management  of  these  steamers 
since  1B67.  In  1883  we  opened  an  office  in  London,  and 
run  lines  of  steamers  from  London  to  New  York  and 
Montreal.  I  had  the  establishment  and  management 
of  these  lor  fifteen  years,  so  that  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  steamer  requirements  and  dock  management  in 
both  London  and  Liverpool.  When  I  came  to  London 
in  1883  to  commence  these  steamers  to  New  York  and 
Montreal,  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  London  dock 
system  so  much  behind  Liverpool.  Steamers  that  could 
be  discharged  in  Liverpool  in  three  or  four  days  occu- 
pied fourteen  days  in  London,  owing  to  the  prevailing 
system  of  discharging  direct  into  lighters,  thus  necessita- 
ting Bortingy^e  cargo  on  the  ship's  deck,  and  continual 
shifting  of  lighters. 

2250.  Which  of  the  docks  in  London  do  you  specially 
refer  to? — ^I  commenced  in  the  Victoria  Bock  ;  I  then 
discharged  the  steamers  in  the  Millwall  Dock,  and  I 
finally  used  the  Boyal  Albert  Bock.  At  the  time  I 
came  to  London  the  Royal  Albert  Bock  had  only  just 
been  completed,  and  was  almost  empty,  so  I  began  in 
the  Victoria  Bock.  You  can  see  that  if  80  or  90  per 
cent,  of  a  ship's  cargo  is  discharged  into  lighters  it 
occasions  a  very  great  delay.  If  we  attempt  to  dis- 
charge direct  into  lighters,  it  will  take  us  two  or  three 
weeks  to  sort  the  goods  on  board  the  ship  if  the  marks 
do  not  come  straight.  If,  for  instance,  in  a  lot  of  flour 
the  marks  always  came  straight  you  could  put  it  into 
the  lighters,  but  if  another  mark  of  flour  came,  or 
another  merchant  was  taking  the  same  mark  of  flour, 
the  work  would  be  suspended.  Then  it  was  found  to  be 
impossible  to  sort  general  cargo  on  board  to  put  into 
lighters,  so  that  in  the  attempt  to  put  into  lighters  to 
save  the  enormous  dock  charges  on  the  quay,  we  often 
lost  fourteen  days.  Steamers  on  which  large  sums  of 
money  had  been  spent  in  fuel  and  machinery  to  enable 
them  to  shorten  the  passage  from  the  other  side  a  day  or 
two,  were  actually  delayed  as  long  as  aeotiher  voyage,  in 
order  to  allow  them  to  discharge ;  so  that  the  speed  of 
the  steamer  was  of  little  value  to  the  merchant  owing 
to  this  London  sy>stem ;  the  real  basis  of  the 
London  system  being  that  everything  passing  over  the 
dock  quay  is  charged  an  enormous  sum,  something  like 
4s.  to  5s.  a  ton  on  the  average,  while  in  Liverpool,  the 
same  thing  is  only  charged  Is.  a  ton.    The  consequence 

4238. 


Mr. 


is  that  all  London  commerce  has  to  bear  this  charge  of 

about  56.  a  ton,  levied  by  the  dock  wharves  and  the    ^  b'hUI 

riverside  wharves.  ' 

2251.  Which  goods  in  particular  do  you  refer  to  now?  29  Nov.  1900. 

— Almost  any  goods  that  are  imported.    If  you  put       

them  on  the  quay  and  cart  them  away  from  the  quay, 
the  dock  charges  vary  according  to  the  value  of  the 
goods ;  but  I  think  you  may  take  it  as  an  average  at 
about  5s.  a  ton.  Naturally  the  London  merchant  and 
the  London  consumer  has  to  pay  this  5b.  a  ton,  because 
if  he  does  not  pay  it  to  the  docks  he  pays  it  to  the  river- 
side warehouse.  There  is  that  tax  on  all  the  goods  that 
come  to  London,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no 
free  cartage.  In  Liverpool  cargo  is  discharged  on  to  the 
quays  and  sorted  there.  But  I  found  that  the  dock  charges 
in  London,  when  anything  passed  over  the  quay,  were 
prohibitive.  After  long  negotiations  I  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  Bock  Companies  by  which,  first  of  all,  by 
payment  of  so  much  per  ton,  and  latterlv  by  payment  of 
so  much  per  square  yard,  we  are  enabled  to  discharge 
cargoes  on  the  quay  and  sort  them  there  for  delivery  to 
the  lighters,  using  the  quay  for  this  purpose  for  a  very 
limit^  time.  The  high  charges  of  the  dock  companies 
still  prevent  goods  being  carted  from  the  quay,  as  is  the 
custom  with  tiie  bulk  of  the  goods  in  Liverpool  In  Liver- 
pool there  is  a  charge  varying  according  to  the  value  of 
the  goods,  but  on  an  average  it  is  only  a  little  over  Is.  a 
ton,  with  the  result  that  the  inland  warehouses,  quite 
as  well  as  the  waterside  warehouses,  compete,  and' a  great 
deal  of  the  cargo  can  be  sold  ex  quay,  and  in  that  case 
all  the  dues  that  the-  consumer  or  the  customer  has 
to  bear  is  just  about  Is.  a  ton.  For  instance,  when  we 
bring  apples  from  America,  sometimes  as  many  as  20,000 
barrels  in  one  steamer,  they  are  sold  on  the  quay,  and 
the  consumer  takes  them  away  on  his  own  carts,  or  they 
are  taken  straight  away  to  the  railway  or  the  inland  ware- 
houses. The  provision  trade,  for  instance,  in  Liverpool 
has  no  warehouses  on  the  quay,  but  carts  its  goods  a 
distance  of  about  six  miles  from  the  north  or  south  end 
of  Liverpool  to  the  warehouses  in  Victoria  Street.  If  the 
same  practice  existed  in  London,  if  any  dock  trust  like 
the  Liverpool  Trust  raised  a  revenue  by  a  charge  on  the 
goods  of  about  Is.  a  ton,  whether  they  go  in  lighters  or 
go  away  in  carts,  the  result  would  be  tEat  a  warehousing 
depdt  or  distributing  centre  in  Islington  would  compete 
with  warehouses  on  the  riverside,  and  would  be  able  to 
cart  its  goods  right  into  the  district  of  consumption  at 
once,  and  any  large  shopkeepers  would  be  able  to  buy 
the  goods  at  the  dock  and  cart  away  direct  to  their  ware- 
houses. As  it  is,  a  tax  of  about  5s.  a  ton  is  levied  on  all 
the  goods  that  come  to  London  either  by  docks  or 
wharves.  Out  of  this  they  do  the  receiving  and  storing, 
which  is  in  most  cases  not  necessary.  The  reason 
the  dock  companies  pay  so  badly  is  that,  owing  to  steaiu 
communication  the  consumer  gets  his  supplies  week 
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Mr,  by  week,  and  there  are  no  large  quantities  warehoused  ; 

W.  B.  Hill,    therefore  tke  Dock  Companies  find  that  a  great  part  of 

their  income  has  gone.     The  Commercial  Dock  is  an  ex- 

29  Nov.  1900.  caption  which  only  proves  the  rule.  The  reason  for  their 
prosperity  is  that  nearly  all  the  cargoes  of  wood  are  ware- 
housed there,  and  it  requires  a  large  amount  of  ware- 
housing room.  When  I  found  it  was  impossible  to  turn 
my  steamers  round,  and  to  keep  up  a  regular  line  with- 
out some  improvement  in  the  arrangement,  and  when 
I  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  alter  the  London  system 
of  lighterage  owing  to  the  heavy  charges  levied  for  any 
goods  carted,  I  made  arrangemente  with  the  Dock  Com- 
pany by  which  I  should  be  allowed  to  sort  the  goods  on 
the  quay.  Instead  of  keeping  the  ships  for  fourteen  days 
while  I  sorted  the  goods  on  the  ship,  I  offered  to  pay 
the  Dock  Company  so  much  for  the  use  of  their  wharf 
for  the  purpose  of  sortinff.  That  only  allowed  the  goods 
to  be  passed  over  the  wharf  for  sorting  purposes  at  an 
extra  payment  to  the  Dock  Company. 

2252.  Hoiw  much  was  that  payment  ? — I  think  it  began 
first  at  about  3d.  a  ton,  and  it  now  averages,  I  believe, 
abo«t  5d.  a'  ton.  That  has  been  the  system  for  many 
years  in  the  North  American  trade. 

2253.  And  for  that  charge  do  the  goods  go  away  in 
lighters  ? — Yes. 

2254.  And  does  that  charge  apply  to  cargoes  carted  as 
well  1 — No.  If  anything  is  taken  away  by  a  cart  it  has 
to  pay  the  full  dock  dues — ^the  full  heavy  quay  dues — 
something  like  4s.  or  5e.  a  ton  ;  so  that  the  wharf  is 
really  used  simply  to  sort  the  goods. 

2255.  Can  you  enumerate  some  of  Uie  airticlee  upon 
which  the  5s.  a  ton  is  charged  ? — The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce have  prepared  a  very  full  list  of  articles,  and  I 
think  they  have  witnesses  to  prove  them. 

2256.  I  merely  wish  you  to  speak  from  your  own  ex- 
perience?— ^If  you  will  allow  me  I  should  have  to  get 
those  details  £rom  my  secretary.     I  speak  from  a  general 

-  knowledge.  One  can  be  generally  accurate  in  these 
matters  without  being  minutely  accurate.  If  you  want 
exact  evidence  I  must  supphr  it.  So  long  as  the  Albert 
Docks  were  not  fully  occupied  we  managed  to  arrange 
for  the  sorting  of  the  cargo  on  the  quay  without  very 
great  inconvenience  ;  but  the  Albert  Docks  were  never 
in^nded  for  this  sorting  on  the  quay,  90  that  from  an 
up  to  date  point  of  view  they  are  very  badly 
amanged.  You  can  easily  see  that  if  you  discharge  a 
ship  of  6,000  tons  of  car^,  filling  the  whole  ol  the  shed, 
you  cannot  put  tliat  into  lighters  until  the  ship  goes 
away.  These  are  the  essential  points  I  think  about  the 
^  London  arrangements  which  make  them  so  vesy  much 
worse  than  Liverpool,  and  make  the  port  so  expensive 
and  so  objectionable  to  shipowners,  fhe  Albert  Dock 
was  not  arranged  for  sorting  on  the  quay  and  ship- 
ping off  into  lighter  at  all.  You  fill  the  whole  of  the 
shed  with  your  cai^o,  and  when  your  steamer  goes  away 
anxyther  one  comes  in,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  the  stuff  out  of  the  shed  again,  because  there  is  no 
quay  side  available  for  lighters.  It  should  have  been 
arranged  as  it  is  in  the  plans  which  have  been  prepared 
for  the  Dageniham  Dock,  wliich  I  see  has  been  passed  by 
Parliament,  in  which  behind  the  shed  there  is  a  light 
drauglht  canal  in  which  the  lighters  being  of  light 
draught  can  go.  For  instance,  if  flour  oomes  with  a 
mark  which  runs  straight,  for  which  a  lighter  is  waiting, 
you  take  it  straight  on  to  the  lighter,  and  away  it  goes, 
and  if  the  ship  goes  away  and  another  ship  arrives  you 
can  go  on  loading  off  quay  int^  lighters  and  get  the 
stuff  away.  I  have  been  inconvenienced  sometimes, 
too,  by  the  limited  aocommodiabion  in  the  Albert  Dock. 
When  we  began  10  yeans  ago  there  there  was  ample 
room — it  was  almost  a  desert — and  we  could  shift  our 
steamer  to  fresh  berths,  and  get  our  cargo  into  the 
lighters  ;  but  at  present  it  is  so  crowded  that  when  one 
ship  disdfiarges  its  cargo  ijhe  next  ship  comes  into  the 
berth  before  you  can  get  that  into  the  lighters.  When 
a  man  pays  his  steamer  freight  to  get  his  goods  brou^t 
to  London  in  12  days,  the  stuff  is  often  12  days  lying 
on  the  quay  before  it  can  be  put  into  his  lighter. 
You  can  see  also  how  bad  it  is  for  the  shipowner, 
because  a  man  with  6,000  tons  of  cargo  wamts  a  clear 
shed  for  sorting  purposes,  and  finds  it  blocked  up 
with  the  cargo  of  the  prprious  boat.  Thus  he  re- 
quires so  many  more  steamers  to  carry  on  his  trade 
than  if  worked  on  ttie  Liverpool  plan ;  yet  as 
we  all  know,  at  Liverpool  there  is  a  ihandsome  revenue 
and  the  docks  are  most  prosperous.  They  have 
money  for  all  purposes.  For  some  years  after  I  came 
to  London  in  1883  there  was  real  competition  amongst 
the  docks.     The  India  Docks,  Londcm  Dodcs,  and  the 


Millwall  Docks  all  ^oompeted  for  steamer  traffic,  and  it 
was  possible  to  make  arrangements  for  convenient 
berths  and  facilitiea.  At  that  time  also  the  shipowners 
were  very  largely  represented  on  the  Boards  of  both  the 
London  and  India  Docks — ^the  Millwall  Dock  was  also 
a  competing  dock,  and  was  managed  very  economically ; 
it  was  a  modern  dock,  and  had  modern  appliances ; 
but  upon  the  amalgaonation  of  the  liondon  and  India 
Docks  the  ahipowning  members  were  almost  entirely 
dismissed.  Of  recent  years  the  3iillwall  Dock  has  *j^rg.>» 
been  subsidised  by  the  amalgamated  docks,  so  that  *  *"•*' 
there  is  really  no  competition  wh»bever. 

2267.  How  do  you  know  about  the  Millwall  Dock 
being  subsidised  ^That  is  a  matter  of  common  notor-  , 
iety,  but  it  is  a  matter  upon  which  you  could  obtain  ^^^^  ^^* 
exact  information  from  the  secretary  of  either  dock 
company.  I  have  loaded  and  discharged  steamers  in 
the  Victoria  Dock,  Boyal  Albert  Dock,  and  Millwall 
Dock.  Steamers  have  been  gradually  increasing  iu 
size,  and  the  Royal  Albert  Dock  is  the  only  one 
suitable  for  modem  tonnage ;  and,  as  I  said  before, 
that  is  so  occupied  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  room 
for  another  line  of  steamers,  and  even  for  those  that 
are  there  it  is  impossi'bde  to  get  quick  discharge.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  dock  company  propose  to  extend 
it.  A  portion  of  one  of  the  India  Docks  has  been 
modernised — ^that  is  the  India  Basin — ^but  that  is  in 
the  hands  of  one  firm.  I  tried  to  get  a  berth  there, 
but  could  not.  Owing  to  its  distance  from  Lon- 
don, the  Tilbury  Dock  is  at  a  great  disadvantage.  The 
Tilbury  Dock  is  almost  as  far  from  London  as  Man- 
chester is  from  Liverpool,  and  Manchester  has  spent 
£16,000,000  to  bring  it  a  little  nearer.  It  follows 
that  berths  in  the  Boyal  Albert  Dock  are  very  much  See  d62S. 
sought  after,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  favourit- 
ism in  their  allotment 

2258.  But  still  thai  is  not  the  same  thing  as  an  asser- 
tion that  there  is  favouritism.  You  do  not  say  that  there 
is  favouritism? — ^Well,  I  have  reason  to  think  that  there 
is  favouritism.  Your  own  experience  wUl  show  you  that 
where  there  is  no  representation,  or  where  there  is  a 
monopoly,  it  is  difficult  to  get  equity  and  justice.  We 
were  shareholders  in  the  docks  for  some  time — ^that  was 
the  oidy  way  in  which  oi»e  could  get  some  influence — and 
I  have  attended  some  of  the  meetings  and  pointed  out  that 
in  some  respects  the  docks  seem  to  be  managed  in  an  ex- 
travagant way.  There  are  large  x)ension  lunds,  and  very  See  o62SL 
lai^ge  amounts  are  paid  for  stationery,  which  perhaps  is 
caused  by  what  some  of  the  witnesses  will  tell  the  Com- 
mission is  the  red  tape  system  of  the  docks.  A  certain 
amount  of  red  ti^  is  necessary,  but  it  may  become  too 
much.  Then  there  is  much  useless  expense  in  the  hand- 
ling of  cargo.  For  instance,  in  Liverpool,  it  would  be 
carted  round  in  a  lorrv  at  a  cost  of  about  Is.  a  ton,  but 

here  when  transhipping  cargo  from  one  side  of  the  dock  to 
the  other  they  often  send  it  round  in  railway  trains  at 
an  expense  of  shillings  per  ton.  When  I  have  asked  for 
a  lower  rate  from  the  dock  company  they  have  told  me 
it  was  a  great  expense  to  put  it  in  the  train,  and  send 
it  round  the  lines.  And  I  have  elicilted  that  in  this 
way  it  really  costs  a  sum  which,  judging  by  what  it  cost 
in  Liverpool,  I  could  not  have  imagined  possible. 

2259.  Why  should  it  cost  more  by  railway  than  by 
cart? — The  railway  wagons  are  outside.  The  goods  are 
to  be  trucked  to  them,  loaded  in  them,  and  covered,  and 
an  engine  has  to  be  brought,  and  perhaps  it  has  to  be 
brought  round  for  miles  ;  then  it  has  to  go  over  bridges 
and  be  subject  to  detentions  ;  whereas  in  Liverpool  you 
would  simply  put  it  on  a  lorry  and  take  it  round  at  a  cost 
of  Is.  a  ton.  A  railway  for  short  distances  is  not  econo- 
mical. Another  poini;  of  extravagance,  I  think,  in  the 
management  of  the  docks  was  this — I  pointed  it  out, 
although  it  is  rather  against  my  own  interest  in  the 
matter — that  when  the  goods  come  for  export  the 
dock  company  sends  them  down  from  their  stations 
in  London,  and  puts  them  into  the  i^hed  where  our 
steamer  is  loading.  In  Liverpool  when  we  wanted 
these  goods  out  stevedore  would  take  them  from  the 
shed,  attach  the  ship's  tackle  to  them,  and  load  them 
into  the  ship.  But  in  liondon  we  have  to  send  zouoid 
to  the  dock  company  for  men  to  move  those  goods  to  the 
ship's  tackle.  That  is  an  expense  of  about  2d.  or  3d  a 
ton,  for  which  the  shipowner  does  not  get  any  benefit. 
Although  I  have  urged  this  at  several  annual  meetings 
there  has  not  been  the  slightest  alteration.  As,  owing 
to  the  heavy  chai^gee,  the  bulk  of  the  cargo  goes  airay  in 
lighten,  it  is  necessary  to  find  space  along  the  quay 
front  for  these  lighters  to  be  loaded  after  the  steamer 
has  finished  discharging  and  been  removed.  But  sudi 
is  the  pressure  on  the  space  in  the  Albert  Dock  that 
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Kbevi  one  staanicr  has  oom;[deted  dificliarge,  another 
wrives,  and  the  goods  are  kepc  on  the  quay,  and  lighters 
detained  for  many  days  owing  to  the  impossi^ihty  of 
finding  loading  berths  for  the  lighters.  Jn  any  properly 
desigi^  dock  for  the  London  trade  there  should  be 
shallow  canals  at  the  back  of  tlie  sheds  where  the  <^>ods, 
after  being  sorted,  can  be  put  straight  into  lighters.  I  said 
before  tliat  the  Albert  Dock  as  a  water  space  is  admir- 
able, but  it  was  never  designed  for  the  London  system 
of  taking  away  cargo  lu  lighten).  The  old  dock,  the 
Victoria  DofJL^  wba  far  better  designed  for  that.  In 
building  the  Boyal  Albert  Dock  they  have  built  no 
double  .sheds  like  the  docks  in  Liverpool  h&re,  so  that 
you  could  load  goods  off  into  carts  or  lighters  from  the 
sheds  by  gravity;  and  of  course,  a  dou'ble  eh'ed  gives 
double  Uie  area  of  floor  space.  When  a  ship  discharges 
6,000  or  7,000  tons  she  wants  a  great  amoimt  of  floor 
space,  and  if  you  have  not  enough  floor  space,  and  have 
to  pile  the  cargo  up,  you  see  how  the  expense  piles  up. 
Then  another  point  in  which  the  Albert  Dock  is  very 
much  behind  the  Liverpool  Docks  is  that  instead  of  the 
sheds  being  close  to  the  edge  of  the  quav,  as  they  are  in 
Liverpool,  they  are  set  back  about  dOrt.,  40ft.  on  the 
north  side  of  the  dock  and  5Qft.  on  the  south  side  of  the 
dock,  thus  exposing  the  goods  to  damages  during  dis- 
charge,  or  causing  tiie  discharge  to  be  suspended  entirely 
during  rainy  weather.  Where  I  do  my  work  the  ship 
is  soft,  from  the  shed,  and  the  shed  is  120ft.  across, 
that  is  170ft.  Look  at  the  result !  Look  at  the  truck- 
age that  means!  In  Liverpool  thegoods  go  right  from 
the  ship's  deck  into  the  shed.  We  slide  them  down 
shoots.  In  London  there  is  50ft.  of  open  quay  that 
they  have  to  cross,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
discharge  has  to  be  suspended  enl^irely  during  rainy 
weather.  The  London  workman  puts  on  his  coat  the 
moment  a  shower  of  rain  comes.  In  Liverpool  the 
exposure  on  the  wettest  day  is  of  the  slightest  charac- 
ter. The  goods  oome  up  the  hatch.  Then  they  are 
put  on  a  snoot,  and  go  right  under  cover  immediately. 
In  the  Albert  Dock  I  cannot  understand  why  this  50ft. 
space  was  ever  left  there,  except  that  they  provided  it 
for  rails.  I  think  they  have  two  lines  of  railway  and 
one  of  crane  rails.  I  had  rather  be  without  the  cranes. 
We  have  no  cranes  in  Liverpool,  and  discharge  the 
cargo  in  half  the  time.  In  many  ways  the  docks  might 
be  improved  and  modernised  by  judioious  expenditure 
of  capital.  The  Indiia  Docks  require  almost  complete 
internal  reconstruction.  The  Millwall  Docks  might 
be  extended  to  the  lale  of  Dogs.  Modern  docks  miglit 
be  built  at  Dagenham,  for  Which  an  Act  of  Parliament 
has  been  prooured  and  excellent  plans  prepared.  And 
there  are  many  parts  of  the  river  where  wharves,  jetties 
or  stages  oouJd  be  fitted  for  sea-going  steamers  to  dis- 
charge promptly,  like  the  cattle  w*harf  at  Deptford, 
or  like  that  wharf  ju«t  outside  the  entramoe  to  the 
Royal  Albert  Dock  which  you  have  had  particulars 
of;  or  like  the  wharf  at  Thames  Haven,  where 
discharge  of  steamers  could  take  place  quite  as  well  as 
in  the  docKs.  All  we  want  is  a  jetty  with  a  light 
galvanised  iron  shed  on  it  in  which  we  could  put  the 
goods  for  sorting.  If  you  had  that  parallel  to  the  river 
bank  you  could  easily  see  that  the  lighters  would  lie 
on  the  shallow  water  between  the  stage  and  the  shore, 
and  the  ship  would  lie  in  the  deep  water  outside.  When 
the  marks  all  come  conveniently  we  should  run  the 
goods  from  the  steamer  across  the  jetty  straight  on  to 
the  lighter.  We  could  maanage  without  docks  of  any 
kind.  The  river  is  admirably  adapted  for  wharves. 
Look  at  what  has  been  done  at  Antwerp !  Look  at 
what  has  been  done  at  New  York,  at  Baltimore,  and  at 
Montreal !     They  have  no  docks  there. 

2260.  Do  you  know  something  about  Antwerp? — 
Yes  ;  I  am  well  acquainted  with  Antwerp.  I  have  been 
there,  and  observed  its  great  progress  in  recent  years. 
The  development  of  Antwerp  and  Hamburg  has  done 
a  great  deal  to  diminish  our  earnings  from  London. 
When  I  first  come  here,  owing  to  transhipment  cargo 
from  the  continent,  we  often  got  £2,000  or  £3,000 
freight  outwards  to  New  York.  At  the  present  time, 
owing  to  the  development  of  Hambux^  and  the  German 
ports,  I  do  not  suppose  we  get  one  quarter  of  that 
amount  Of  course,  if  we  do  not  get  freight  outwards 
we  oan-not  afford  to  carry  it  cheaply  homewards. 

2261.  I  see  you  speak  of  Antwerp,  and  the  foresight 
of  the  Municipality  and  the  Government  ?— Yes  ;  the 
Municipality  of  Antwerp  is  something  like  the  Bristol 
Municipality  in  this  respect.  They  have  river  and  dock 
works  there,  like  the  works  done  by  the  Municipalities 
of  Havre,  Dieppe,  and  Boulogne,  with  the  assistiswice  of 
the  French  Government,  ^ere  are  magnificent  en- 
gineerin^  port  works  everywhere  on  the  continent  of 
late  vears. 
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2262.  They  have  the  assistance  of  the  Government?         jf^, 

— ^Yes.     My  steamers  used  to  call  at  Havre,  and  I  used    jy^  £^  HUL 

to  go  there  nearly  every  month,  and  take  note  of  the  Port        

progress.  At  Boulogne  and  Dieppe  th<ere  are  excellent  29  Nov.  1900. 
docl  works,  paid  for,  not  so  much  by  the  shi|)ping  or  the  —. — — 
commerce,  'but  provided  by  the  municipalities  and  the 
Government,  with  the  view  of  attracting  steamers.  The 
discharge  berths  at  Antwerp  in  the  river  are  equal  or 
preferaible  to  docks  for  ocean-going  steamers.  It  proper 
facilities  are  not  soon  provided  in  London  for  the 
modern  type  of  carrying  steamer,  London  will  have  to 
pay  a  heavy  tax  in  the  shape  of  higher  freights  and 
railway  carriage  from  the  out-ports,  Southampton, 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Hull.  I  see  that  the  Bristol 
Corporation  has  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  a 
plan  for  extending  their  docks  at  a  cost  of  £1,800,000, 
and  one  reason  given  for  this  was  that  the  accommoda- 
tion in  London  was  very  bad,  and  that  they  would  be 
able  to  supply  London  by  railway  from  Bristol  docks. 

{Mr,  Ellis.)  I  must  interpose  here.  That  is  a  state- 
ment from  the  witness  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 
That  is  a  piece  of  argument;  it  is  not  evidence  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  The  witness  is  not  specifically 
seized  of  that  fact;  it  is  argument.  We  shall  burden 
our  notes  with  argument  if  we  do  not  take  care. 

2263.  {Sir  Robert  Giffen.)  WiU  you  confine  yourself  to 
facts  ?— -A  greati  deal  of  what  I  have  said  has  been  intended 
more,  if  you  wiU  pardon  me  saying  so,  as  hints  to  the 
Comimiasiioners  to  get  evidence. 

{Mr.  EUis.)  It  is  not  for  witnesses  to  come  here  and 
give  us  hints.  We  are  responsible  to  those  by  whom  we 
were  appointed.  It  is  not  for  witnesses  to  come  here  and 
give  us  hints  at  all ;  that  is  beyond  their  function. 

2264.  {Sir  Robert  Giffen.)  1  think  you  had  better  go 
on  with  your  statement  about  modem  steamers. — Modern 
steamers  to  be  worked  economically  must  be  of  large  size 
and  must  have  despatch.  The  ordinary  cargoes  of  pro- 
visions, food  stuffs,  etc.,  from  across  the  Atlantic  are  from 
6,000  to  8,000  tons,  and  these  steamers  are  discharged 
arid  loaded  in  Liverpool  within  a  week.  Lines  of  steamers 
wiJl  avoid  a  port  where  they  cannot  rely  upon  quick  des- 
patch,  as  their  sailing  dates  from  both  sides  are  fixed, 
and  if  there  is  any  uncertainty  in  the  facilities,  an  extra 
number  of  steamers  is  required  to  keep  up  the  regularity 
of  tlie  line,  entailing  great  expense  The  cost  of  a 
modem  steamer  of  this  class  is  from  £110,000  to  £150,000, 
and  the  dailv  expenses  from  £100  to  £200.  Thus  you  can 
see,  if  you  keep  up  a  line  with  regular  intervals,  if  one 
steamer  is  delayed  and  you  have  five  steamers  running, 
it  throfws  a  simikir  delay  on  every  steamer  in  the  line^ 
which  is  a  very  serious  consideration.  Owners  of  trading 
steamers  (generally  called  "  tramp  "  steamers)  also  avoid 
those  ports  where  they  cannot  get  their  steamers  away  as 
fast  M  they  oan  get  the  cargo  out.  The  result  is  to 
diminish  competition,  and  increase  freights  at  those  ports 
that  are  not  up  to  date.  I  consider  it  would  be  an  actual 
saving  to  London  to  have  her  docks  and  river  made  at- 
tractive to  ocean-going  steamers,  even  if  it  had  to  be  done 
by  levying  dues  upon  all  oaago,  or  even  by  a  rate  upon 
the  property  of  the  city  itself. 

2265.  I  think  you  might  stop  at  that  point.  I  see  you 
desire  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  desirable  that 
the  dock  companies  should  levy  the  dues,  but  we  do  not 
wish  to  go  into  that  ailment  now.  Th-eii  you  make  a 
suggestion  with  regard  to  a  dock  trust  ? — ^If  revenues  of 
this  kind  are  to  be  raised  I  should  suggest  that  they 
should  be  raised  and  expended  by  a  pSblic  trust  such 
as  we  have  in  the  Mersey  and  the  Clyde,  a  trust  with 
porwer  to  levy  dues  on  ships  and  goods,  and  with  power 
to  ra*s*e  money  on  the  security  of  these  rates,  for  the  deep- 
ening of  the  approaches  and  the  development  of  the  docks 
and  river.  As  in  Liverpool,  the  payers  of  dues  and  the 
shippers  of  goods  should  be  represented  on  the  trust,  and 
there  should  be  official  or  nominated  members,  appointed 
by  the  Government,  tJie  city,  and  the  County  Council. 

2266.  Then  you  have  a  suggestion  to  make  witli  regard 
to  the  Waitemien's  Company  ? — Yes  ;  I  consider  tihat  the 
monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Watermen's  Company,  with 
regard  to  the  iiceiLsing  of  men  employed  in  barges  and 
other  craft  on  the  river  Thames  should  be  abolished  in 
the  interests  of  the  Port  of  London.  On  that  I  could  also 
give  some  personal  evidence  founded  upon  my  experience 
in  Liverpool.  I  have  had  a  fleet  of  steam  and  sailing 
fcarges  and  tug-boats  in  Liverpool  and  the  Mersey  ever 
since  1880.  There  are  no  restrictions  upon  what  sea- 
faring men  we  should  employ  in  these  tugs  or  in  these 
lighters.  The  Mersey  is  very  dangerous  ;  sometimes  the 
ferrv  service  has  to  be  suspended.  We  have  gales  often, 
and  always  a  very  strong  tide  running  8  or  9  knots.  Mi."!/ 
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Mr.  barges  sail  across  the  river  in  spite  of  these  difficulties. 

W,  B.  Hill.   Although  there  is  no  examination  for  the  men,  no  appren- 

ticesliip  or  company  to  licence  or  examine  them,  the 

29  Nov.  1900.  accidents  with  barges  in  the  Mersey  are  very  trifling. 

We  have  never  had  the  least  difficulty  in  netting  competent 

seafaring  men  to  man  these  lighten  and  steam  tugs,  and 
even  sailing  barges.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  City 
Police  should  be  substituted  for  the  Dock  Police. 

(The  witness  having  made  some  further  statements)^ 

(Mr.  EUis.)  I  think  we  had  better  retire  to  consider 
this  evidence. 

(Sir  BoheH  Oiffen  )  Yes. 

(TJie  members  of  the  Commission  retired  to  consult.) 

(Sir  Bohert  Oiifen.)  We  have  oonsidered  this  matter, 
and  have  agreed  that  beyond  the  expression  oi  an  opinion 
that  the  present  police  should  be  replaced  by  other  super- 
vision, tiie  statements  you  have  just  made  must  be  struck 
out  of  the  evidence. 

(Witness.)  This  evidence  was  based  upon  Question 
1,180,  in  which  the  CSiamber  of  Commerce  was  asked  to 
i'how  by  witnesees  that  there  was  a  bad  system  prevailing 
in  the  Port  of  London  both  as  to  diips  and  the  storage  of 
goods. 

2267.  That  is  a  matter  we  cannot  go  into  in  this  form. 
We  cannot  go  into  criminal  charges  ;  we  cannot  investi- 
gate them  ? — ^WiH  you  allow  me  to  put  in  on  behalf  oi  the 
Cliambar  of  Commerce  correspondence  with  the  Auckland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  complaining  of  the  pilferage  in 
London  ? 

2268.  Not  if  it  goes  into  speciai  cases  of  that  kind  ? — 
It  does  not  go  into  special  cases 

(Mr,  EUis.)  We  had  better  reserve  that  until  Lord 
I^erton  is  present. 

2269.  (Sir  Bohert  Giffen.)  Does  that  complete  your 
evidence  in  dhief  ?-— There  was  one  point  I  had  overlooked. 
As  the  Commissioners  have  taken  into  consideration 
the  heavy  London  chiarges,  there  is  one  point  I  think 
I  ought  to  mention  briefly,  and  that  is  thiat  the  piloitages 
are  very  much  heavier  in  London  than  in  Liverpool.  I 
have  here,  and  I  will  leave  with  the  Commossion,  pilotage 
bills  in  connection  with  our  srteamshiip  "  Livooian,''  of 
Liverpwl.       They   are  with   regard   to  two  succeesive 

See  8471.  voyacee,  one  from  Montreal  to  Liverpool,  and  one  to 
London.  The  draughts  were  almost  identical.  You  will 
see  the  difference  in  coet.  On  the  London  voyage  her 
pilotage  was  £38  13b.  5d.  ;  on  the  Liverpool  voyage  it 
was  £13  IDs.  ;  that  is  nearly  three  times  as  much  for 
London.  The  heavy  cost  incuasred  is  mainly  owing  to 
there  being  two  classes  of  pilots  in  London^  one  to  take 
the  steamer  from  the  dock  to  Gravesend,  and  a  second 
pilot  to  conduct  her  thence  to  the  sea.  In  olden  times, 
when  there  were  few  steaimeTs,  this  plan  may  have  been 
necessary.  The  ship  may  have  been  beating  up  a  long 
time  ;  perhaps  she  would  be  a  week  in  beating  up  to  port, 
aod  the  other  pi'lot  might  be  tired  out ;  but  now,  where 
the  entire  time  occupi^  in  the  passage  £rom  Hie  dock  to 
Deal  or  Dover,  or  vice  versd^  is  only  six  or  eight  hours, 
two  pilots  are  superfluous,  and  the  stop  at  Gravesend  to 
change  tJie  pilot  causes  dday.  The  rates  charged  are 
also  excessive  ;  they  have  recently  been  revised,  but  they 
remain  much  greater  than  they  should  be  to  give  a  pdlci 
a  fair  remuneration.  The  rates  I  have  quoted  are  the 
recently  revised  rates.  I  may  say  a  propos  of  this,  that 
in  Liveipod  a  steamship  Hne  can  choose  its  own  pilot 
provided  that  the  pilot*s  work  contributes  to  the  revenue 
£300  a  year.  In  London  the  choice  pilots  will  make 
incomes  from  £1,000  lo  £1,500  a  year,  which  is  more 

See  8471.  than  we  pay  our  best  captains.  That  shows  that  the 
rate  of  pilotage  is  excessive.  I  should  like,  if  there 
is  ft  London  Dock  Trust,  that  that  should  be  one  of  the 
things  embraced  in  the  powers  of  the  Trust.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  dock  dues  on^  ships  in  London  are 
rather  lower  than  they  are  in  Liverpool.  We  pay  in 
London  Is.  to  the  dock,  and  in  Liverpool  we  pay 
Is.  5d.  That  is  not  exactly  a  comparison,  because  in 
Liverpool  you  can  use  the  docks  for  two  months  with- 
out payment  and  in  London  yxm  can  use  them  only 
for  one  month  ;  but  you  must  add  to  tliat  charge  the 
Conservancy  dues,  namely  l^d.  a  ton.  In  Liverpool 
the  Docks  and  the  Conservancy  are  one  body ;  one 
body  levies  liie  rates  for  both  purposes.  So  you  must 
add  to  the  Is.  we  pay  in  London  I^d.  for  the  tonnage 
dues  paid  to  iiie  Conservancy,  and  about  5d.  a  ton 
for  the  dock  company  for  quay  space  to  manipulate  the 
cargo.  Together  these  sums  amount  to  Is.  6^d.  a  ton 
on  the  net  registei,  so  that  the  dues  on  vewels  in  London 
and  Liverpool  are  practically  the  same.     l!*or  my  part  I 


do  not  fear  extra  dues  on  the  steamers,  because  a  penny 
or  two  on  a  bteamer's  tonnage  is  nothing  compared  with 
the  importance  of  despoitch.    Considering  the  competi- 
tion of  Southampton,  and  the  fact  that  many  steamov 
have  gone  to  Southampton,  and  the  railway  facilities  to 
and  from  Southampton,  it  might  be  dangerous  to  increase 
the  dues  on  the  eihipa.     Then  as  to  the  tug  attendance 
in  tlie  docks.      In  LiiFerpood  any  tug  company  can  put 
tug-boats  in  the  docks  if  they  pass  a  proper  survey,  but 
here  the  dock,  company  have  the  monopoly  of  that  also, 
60  that  we  have  no  control  over  the  boats  er  over  their 
rates.      W^here  we  have  control  over  the  tugs,  say,  in 
bringing  our  steamers  from  Gravesend  to  the  dock,  about 
20  miles,  we  pay  £5  14s.  Od.  ;  the  dock  oompan/s  charge 
for  a  service  of  about  half  a  mile  for  bringing  us  to 
the   dock  gates   is  about   £5,   and   that   is   really  for 
facilitating  their  own  business  in  the  dock  ;  without  tugs 
we  shouild  simply  haul  tiie  steamers.       Then  again, 
another  of  the  excessive  chargee  in  London  is  the  dock 
company's  chaige  for  water,  which  is  very  h"eavy.     The 
dock   company  only  pay  the  water  company  6d.    per 
thousand  gallons,  and  they  charge  the  steamers  6s.  to  86. 
per  thousand  gallons  according  to  the  quantity  taken. 
That  is  a  very  large  profit — 1,^  per  cent.    As  regarda 
the  depth  of  water  in  the  river,  the  entianoee  of  the 
Miil'lwaU  Dock   and  tbe   Boyal  Albert  Dock  are  very 
good    entrances,    and   exceHen/tly   managed.    I    do  not 
know    any    dock    entrance   in    Liverpool    that    does 
its    work    better    than    the    Boyad    Albert    Dock    en- 
tituice,    or    that    does    as    much,    work    in    the    same 
time.     They  are  excellent  entrances  in  every  way,  and 
very  well  suited  to  all  except  the  few  extreme-sized 
ships,   whicn  are  probably  increasing,   and  ediould  be 
provided  for  progressively.     If  the  deptB  of  water  in 
the  river  opposite  the  docks  was  three  or  four  feet  more 
than  in  the  docks  or  on  the  dock  sill,  and  was  main- 
tained for  three  or  four  hours  before  and  after  high 
water,  we  could  manage  with  that,  and  (untQ  the  river 
could  be  deepened  to  the  26ft.  or  30ft  that  has  been 
talked  about),  if  a  lay-bye  were  provided,  so  that  in  case 
we  miss  gettmg  into  the  dock  we  could  go  to  the  buoys 
without  going  back  to  Gravesend,  I  think  then  we  should 
have  very  little  to  complain  about  the  river  or  the  dock 
entrances.    I  think  th«ii  is  tiie  whole  of  my  evidence. 

2270.  Could  you  give  us  any  information  about  the 
dues  on  shipping  at  Antwerp  compared  with  London  1 — 
I  cannot ;  I  should  have  to  get  that  from  our  books. 

2271.  You  have  not  got  that  information  present  1—, 

I  have  not    Another  defect  of  the  docks  is  Iflilat  they  have  ^Sf  /  ^^ 
extremely  bad   roads.     I   do  not  Inow  whether   the  ' '^^• 
Commissioners  may  have  seen  that. 

2272.  That  has  been  mentioned.  Save  you  made 
application  to  the  companies  to  have  a  better  rejpre- 
sentation  of  shipowner6  upon  the  Dock  Boards? — ^I 
have  not  made  any  personal  application. 

2273.  I  merely  wish  to  know  how  far  the  matter 
has  been  the  subject  of  consideration  and  agitation 
amonRst  you  to  get  better  representation  by  direct 
application  to  the  dock  companies? — ^I  have  not  heard 
of  any  application  being  made.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  since  the  amalgamation  of 
the  companies,  and  since  the  exclusion  of  the  shippinjg 
members  from  the  Board.  I  have  never  heard  that  it 
has  crystallised  into  a  deputation  or  an  agitation. 

2274.  You  say  that  ibe  dock  companies  are  extrava- 
gant in  their  methods  of  management,  and  you  refer 

to  etationery  and  other  things.    But  Sir  Thomas  Suther-  ^c  J^  ♦'• 
land  has  told  us  that  he  thought  the  dock  companies 
were  extremely  economical? — ^They  are  economical  in 
their  roads,  I  must  say.    In  some  points  where  facib 
ties  are  essential  they  are  economical,  but  in  the  matte 
I  have  mentioned,  I  do  not  think  they  are  economic.*^ 

2275.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  You  said  something 
about  maintaining  the  depth  of  water  outside  the  dock 
entrance  for  two  or  three  hours.  What  had  you  in  view 
there  ?— So  that  if  a  steamer  has  to  wait  at  the  dock, 
and  the  tide  is  falling,  or  if  the  ateamer  wantis  to  come 
up  rather  eariy  on  the  tide,  when  there  are  five  or  six 
steamers  entering  the  Royal  Albert  Dock  that  tide,  yo¥ 
do  not  want  to  1»  strandied  outside. 

2276.  That  is  not  a  Question  of  maintaining  the 
depth  of  water,  but  of  aigging  the  bottom  away;  is 
not  that  60  ? — Yes. 

2277.  (Mr.  WXis.)  What  is  the  number  of  vessels  in 
your  fleet  ^-I  cannot  tell  you  offhand  the  number  of 
vessels;  their  name  is  legion;  but  we  have  150,000 
tons. 
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2278.  Give  us  some  idea.  What  would  be  about  the 
Average  tonnage ;  have  you  50  vessels  or  100  vessels ; 
_you  can  give  us  spme  approximate  idea? — ^I  really 
^ould  not  tell  you  within  10  or  15. 

2279.  Give  us  .within  10  *— I  will  divide  the  150,000 
Ions 

2280.  You  are  a  shipowner  of  great  experience ;  you 
surely    must   know?^—But    one's    experience    is    not 

•directed  to  matters  of  that  kind  very  much. 

2281.  Is  it  not  a  very  high  figure— 100  or  150  ?— The 
tonnage  is  what  one  generally  looks  at.   I  should  think 

^bout  50  steamers. 

2282.  I  gather  that  you  lay  more  stress  upon  the 

charges  in  London  than  some  of  your  colleagues,  who 

.are  shipowners,  who  came  before  us  before ;  that  is  so, 

is  it  not 9— No;  I  do  not  think  that  I  complain  about 

the  charges  on  the  steamers. 

2283.  But  the  charges  of  the  port  I  am  alluding 
to  ?— What  I  complain  about,  and  what  makes  the  port 
•expensive  to  a  steamship  owner,  is  its  want  of  de- 
•spatch. 

2284.  Let  me  refer  you  to  Question  2095,  in  Mr. 
.Anderson's  evidence.    The  Chairman  put  this  to  him  : 

"  Tou  have  told  us  just  now  that  London  was  a  dearer 
-port  than  others.  Will  you  tell  us  in  respect  of  what 
particular  items  such  is  the  case?"  The  answer  to 
that  is  :  "I  tried  to  g^ard  myself  against  dealing  with 
that,  because  beyond  the  pilotage  and  detention  and 
labour,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  could  make  out  the 
case  for  London  being  dearer."  Then  Question  2096 : 
'*  Therefore,  when  you  say  London  is  a  more  expen- 
sive port,  you  do  not  care  to  go  on?" — *'No;  I  do 
not  lay  great  stress  upon  it,  except  in  these  matters." 
Do  you  concur  with  Mr.  Anderson  ? — ^I  say,  as  regards 
the  shipowners,  I  do  not  know  about  the  merchants ; 
it  is  for  the  merchants  to  show  that  the  charges  are 
higher.  I  am  not  a  merchant;  but  I  say,  as  regards 
the  shipowner,  the  dock  charges  are  not  excessive,  and 
the  docks  themselves,  as  regards  their  entrances  and 
management,  from  a  navigation  point  of  view  leave 
little  to  complain  about.  But  they  are  certainly  defi- 
cient in  facilities  for  despatch.  We  have  not  got  the 
roouL,  the  dock  accommodation,  to  turn  the  steamers 
round  as  quickly  as  they  are  turned  round  at  Liver- 
pool. 

2285.  Then  you  concur  in  fact  with  Mr.  Anderson 
when  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  I  lean  more  on  the  detention  "  ? 
— Yes,  exactly. 

2286.  Your  evidence  is  similar  to  his  on  that  point? — 
Yes. 

2287.  You  said  Bosuething  aibout  oomoetition.  You 
said  in  1883  tiiere  wns  real  comf)e>titionV — Ajnongat  the 
•docks,  yes.  Each  dock  oomipaiiy  was  anxaouflT  to  secure 
TSke  as  a  tenant ;  oonseG^iieiitly  they  would  give  me 
-^acidities  in  the  way  of  convenient  berths,  convenient 
•arrangement  for  dischaige,  and  so  forth. 

2288.  You  think  amalgamation,  to  the  extent  it  haa 
prevented  competition,  has  been  detrimental  to  the 
shipping  ? — Most  detrimental. 

2289.  Is  your  ideal  to  have  the  docks  of  London  in 
quite  a  number  of  hands  ? — Either  there  should  be  com- 
petition as  you  suggest  in  a  number  of  hands,  or  the 
monopoly  should  be  one  carried  out  for  the  public  interest 
by  a  public  body.     It  would  be  most  dangerous  to  have 

.  the  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  company  of  shareholders. 

2290.  You  would  eliminate  the  desire  to  make  interest 
'  on  ci4)ital  ? — ^Exactly. 

2291.  You  would  hav^  it  ae  in  Liverpool,  I  suppose,  so 
that  all  the  money  raised  in  rates  should  be  expended  in 
the  develxypment  of  the  port? — ^Then  we  do  not  care  how 
much  they  raise  the  rates  ;  we  feel  we  are  getting  value 
for  it. 

2292.  You  think  then  there  would  be  no  temptation  in 
the  hands  of  the  governing  body  to  what  you  rather  in- 

'  dicated — you  used  the  word,  I  do  not  use  it — ^favouritism? 
— No,  we  do  not  find  it  in  Liverpool.  Justice  is  done  to 
everyone.  Every  interest  is  represented  on  the  Board. 
I  do  not  think  there  are  any  complaints  in  Liverpool  of 

*  Isvouritiam.  A  trade  gets  its  berth  accommodation  accord- 
ing to  its  importance. 

2293-4.  When  you  make  the  statement  tfaait  ehipowning 
memibers  are  ahnoat  entirely  diamissed — "dismafleed"  is 
»«  Htrong  word,  is  it  not--how  did  the  cSiange  come 
.about?— The  moment  the  two  companies  amalgamated 


they  reduced  their  Board,  and  they  expelled  the  ship- 
owning  mieanbers. 

2295.  It  so  happened,  for  reasons  which  you  do  not 
enter  into,  that  the  shipowning  interest  disappeared? — 
They  had  an  idea  that  the  shipowning  interest  prevented 
their  earning  as  much  dividend,  and  that  it  was  too  much 
represented  on  the  Board,  consequently  when  they  effected 
the  amalgamation  after  the  loss  of  the  money  at  the  Til- 
bury Dock  they  were  on  an  economical  basis,  and  they 
wanted  to  administer  the  docks  simply  in  the  interests 
of  the  dock  shareholders ;  consequently  they  got  rid  of 
the  shipowiidng  members. 

2296.  You  are  a  ahareholder,  I  believe  ? — ^I.  am  not  a 
shareholder  now,  but  I  was  a  shareholder  for  several 
years  in  order  that  I  might  have  some  influence. 

2297.  I  only  gathered  that  because  you  say  you  pointed 
out  at  the  mee^ga.  You  he^d  shares  ? — ^I  held  shares  «o 
that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  criticising  matters 
at  the  anuual  meetings. 

2298.  You  held  the  shares  in  the  interest  of  the  ship- 
owners ? — Yes. 

2299.  Ad  hoc? — And  the  general  interest.  Our  prin- 
cipal interest  is  in  Liverpool ;  it  is  only  in  the  public 
interest  that  I  come  and  trouble  you  in  London. 

2300.  You  say  there  is  money  wasted  in  the  docks. 
Then  there  is  money  to  waste  if  money  is  wasted? — I 
think  the  docks  will  never  pay  a  decent  dividend  on  the 
present  system.  They  have  not  even  sufiicient  money 
to  make  good  roads  or  for  good  waitching,  or  to  provide 
modem  facilities.  The  Milhvall  Dock  was  a  modem  dock, 
and  was  far  too  economically  managed,  and  still  it  would 
not  pay. 

2301.  There  it  is  the  other  way  ;  not  money  enough 
spent,  is  it?  You  say  far  too  economical? — Far  too 
eoonomdcal  to  be^efScient,  but  with  all  their  economy  it 
would  nob  {my.  You  cannot  m<ake  a  dock  in  London  pay 
under  the  present  oondittone. 

2302.  But  I  do  gather  from  your  point  of  view  there  ia 
waste  at  the  docks,  that  is  to  say  money  is  spent  in  the 
wrong  way? — ^In  one  or  two  points  I  have  mentioned,  I 
say  I  do  not  think  they  are  quite  as  economical  as  they 
might  be.  I  took  the  trouble  to  point  it  out  to  them.  It 
is  against  my  own  interest.  I  should  have  to  make  my 
stevedore  do  a  little  more  handling  to  the  goods,  but  I 
pointed  out  to  the  company  as  a  shareholder,  and  in  the 
general  interest,  that  they  would  save  2d.  or  3d.  a  ton  if 
they  did  as  is  done  in  Liverpool ;  butt  instead  of  that  they 
went  on  in  the  old  fashioned  wav. 

2303.  Do  you  think,  when  comparing  the  railway 
service  at  the  docks  in  London  with  the  horse  service 
of  cartage,  you  are  comparing  precisely  the  same  things, 
or  things  under  the  same  conditions? — I  think  so. 
The  goods  that  come  here  from  Korth  America  aro 
very  much  of  the  same  class  as  the  goods  that  come  to 
Liverpool,  and  there  we  get  our  cartage  done  for  Is. 
or  Is.  3d.  a  ton.  A  lorry  on  four  wheels  carries  five 
or  six  tons,  and  is  drawn  by  one  horse  in  the  shafts 
and  one  leader. 

2304.  You  think  that  traction  in  a  trolley  is  really 
as  cheap? — For  short  distances  it  is  as  economical^  or 
more    economical. 

2305.  What  do  you  call  a  short  distance? — Bound 
the  dock.  For  instance,  if  I  had  to  bring  goods  from 
a  ship  in  the  Albert  Dock  to  the  Victoria  Dock,  it  is 
more  economical.  I  could  not  understand  the  Dock 
Coavpany  chiugiung  so  much  for  the  service.  They  ex- 
plained to  me  that  it  was  expensive  to  rail  the  goods 
ix>und  the  dock. 

2306.  You  used  the  expression  that  you  would  like 
to  see  a  complete  internal  reconstruction  of  the  dock 
system  in  London? — ^With  regard  to  the  Albert  Dock, 
I  should  like  to  see  that  exteooMled,  and  the  new 
docks  to  be  better  arranged  with  regard  to  the  lighter- 
age business;  that  is  to  say,  some  jetty  system  by 
which  we  could  pass  cargo  right  across  into  the  lighter, 
and  keep  on  loading  all  the  lighters  while  the  ship  is 
being  discharged.  As  it  is,  we  discharge  the  cargo, 
and  the  quay  is  covered  with  cargo ;  there  is  no  room, 
and  the  merchant  cannot  get  his  goods  away  sometimes 
for  a  fortnight.  Then  I  should  double  the  sheds,  so 
that  you  would  have  double  the  floor  space,  by  putting 
a  lar^e  portion  of  the  goods  in  an  upper  shed,  as  they  do 
in  Liverpool. 

2307.  You  lay  very  great  stress,  primary  stress,  upon 
quick  despatch?-— That  is  of  the  greatest  importancfv. 
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^j,  2dOGi  Do  you  concur   with   Sir  Thomas   Sutherland 

W,  B.  Hi//,    in  all  that  he  said  with  regard  to  the  deepening  of  the 

channel? — ^I    see    Sir   Thomas    Sutherland    mentioned 

29  Nov.  1900.  26ft.  up  to  the  Albert  Dock.  I  should  think  that  is 
quite  ample.  You  must  remember  that  the  draught  of 
steamers  is  limited  not  by  London  alone,  but  by  the 
whole  world.  For  instance,  at  Montreal  you  cannot 
get  a  draught  of  more  than  about  26ft.  at  the  best 
time  of  the  year.  You  cannot  get  through  the  Suez 
Canal  with  more  than  25ft.  6in.  You  cannot  go  to 
Baltimore  or  Buenos  Ayres  with  deep  draught  ships. 
Ships  have  to  be  built  so  that  they  could  go  all  over 
the  world.  Therefore,  I  think  the  deepening  of  the 
river  might  be  done  slowly  and  progressively,  after  the 
important  point  is  provided  of  m^ing  it  safe  for  r. 
ship  to  lie  somewhere  if  she  misses  docking. 

2309.  You  saJd  in  your  evidence :  "  After  long  negotia- 
tions I  made  arrangements  with  the  dock  companies  by 
which,  first  of  all,  by  paiyment  of  so  much  per  ton,  and 
Ifttterly  by  payment  of  so  mudi  per  square  yard."  Will 
you  just  give  me  the  date  when  you  made  this  arrange- 
ment?— I  am  alradd  I  should  have  to  ask  the  permission 
of  the  (3om<mi9s:on  to  get  the  exact  dates  and  bring  them 
here.  I  should  think  it  was  four  or  five  years  after 
I  came  to  London. 

2310.  That  would  fix  the  date? — ^I  could  give  you  the 
d»*^e  exactly  frt>m  the  oorrespondence. 

2311.  Would  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  eighties  ?  Would 
it  be  about  1889  ?— 1887  or  1888,  I  should  think. 

2312.  (Bear- Admiral  Hext,)  You  were  advocating 
jjus't  now  more  wharves  in  the  Thames.  Do  you  as  a 
shipowner  prefer  a  wharf  to  a  dock? — ^For  the  mode  of 
business  adopted  in  London  of  putting  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  cargo  into  lighters  I  think  wharves  in  the 
river  have  great  advantages  jver  docks. 

2313.  Whan-^es  such  as  you  propose  to  build? — 
Wharves  such  as  I  propose  to  build,  and  which  I  applied 
to  the  Thames  Conservancy  for  permission  to  make. 

2314.  At  the  same  time  you  cannot  compare  a  wharf 
that  you  propose  to  be  built  unless  you  also  compare  the 
dock  that  you  propose  to  ibe  built*.  Supposing  tne  dock 
had  what  you  advocated,  namely,  a  canal  at  the  back  of 
the  shed  for  lighters,  which  do  you  prefer  as  a  ship- 
owner— docks  or  wharves? — ^A  dock  has  the  advantage 
that  the  height  of  the  water  is  maintained. 

2315.  I  understand  that,  but  I  am  asking  you  as  a 
shipowner  which  you  prefer? — ^I  should  prefer  a  dock, 
but  a  wiiaif  wouild  be  oonvefnaent,  and  would  cost  less  to 
make.  In  Montreal  we  only  have  wharves  ;  in  St.  John, 
New  Brunerwicik,  we  only  have  wharves. 

2316.  The  rise  and  fall  comee  into  consideration? — 
You  will  be  aware  there  is  a  very  great  rise  and  fall  at 
St  John,  New  Brunswick — something  like  30ft. 

2317.  With  regard  to  lighters  using  the  docks,  have 
you  ever  formed  any  opinion  whether  they  should  be 
charged  or  be  entirely  exempt? — ^I  think  that  gxx>dB, 
whether  they  go  away  in  lighter^  or  whether  they  go  in 
carts,  ought  to  pay  the  same  rates. 

2318.  Therefore  you  say  you  think    they  should  be 


exemx>t? — I  think  they  should  not  be  exempt.  I  think, 
that  on  all  goods  equally,  whether  they  go  by  carts  or  by- 
lighters,  the  chaise  should  be  leveL 

2319.  Li  advocating  a  trust  you  woidd  place  virtually 
everything  in  tliat  trust — ^pilotage  of  the  nver,  buoying, 
deepening,  in  fact,  the  whole  control  ? — ^Yes,  as  in  Liver- 
pool.    Liverpool  has  the  conservancy  of  the  river  as  well 
as  the  docks  and  the  pilotage,  and  I  am  not  sure,  but  I 
think  some  part  of  the  lighting.    I  may  say,  as  regards- 
the  wharf  in  the  river^  I  was  very  anxious  to  make  an 
experiment,  as  no  public  body  was  doing  it,  and  I  applied 
to  the  Thames  Conservancy  for  permission  to  make  one 
in  the  Thames  near  the  MiUwaU  Dock.     I  found,  how- 
ever, that  their  restriobions  utterly  prevent  such  a  tiling 
being  done  by  any  priviaite  peraon.    I  loet  nearly  tm> 
years  in   applying  to  the  Tliames  Conservancy,  and  I 
found  that  not  omy  did  they  require  to  be  satisfied  that 
there  would  be  no  injury  to  the  navigation,  and  natu- 
rally so,  and  that  there  would  be  no  injury  to  your  neigh- 
hour's   property  (naturally  that  would  be  thedr  duty) ; 
but  I  found  they  had  a  cut  and  dried  rule  by  which  you 
mu:r^t  obtain  the  written  consent  of  your  neighbours  on 
both  sides.     That  of  course   is   impoesil>le  to  obtain, 
or   almost   impossible,    at   all    events    sufficiently    im- 
possible to  prevent  any  man  attempting  to   build  a 
wharf  for  his  own  steamers  in  the  river.     If  I  went  to 
my  neighbour — ^I  was  not  proposing  to  put  my  wharf 
in  front  of  my  neighbour's  property — but  i'l  I  went  to 
him   and   asked   him   for  his   consent   he   would   ask, 
"What  are  you  going  to  give  me  for  my  consent ?'*^ 
In  this  case  I  was  fortunately  aible,  after  some  months, 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  my  neighBours  on  both  sidea 
by  certain  concessions   or   privileges  or  opportunities 
I  offered  them.     Then  I  found  the  Oosiservancy  said : 
"You  must  not  only  do  that,  but  you  must  get  the 
consent   of  the   freeholder.      The   freeholder's   interest 
did  noit  come  in  for  fifty  years.     I  represented  to  the 
OonservBfnoy  thsbt  the  freeholder  was  not  affected  ;  the 
wharf  would  not  deprecdate  the  property,  and  the  free- 
holder could  make  me  remove  it  if  he  did  not  like  it. 
That  his  interest  50  years  off  was  very  trifling.     But 
they  said,  "  No,  you  have  to  get  the  consent  of  the  free- 
hodder  too."     Well,  it  was  evMesitly  impossible  to  do 
anything  without  an  Act  of  Parliajneiit ;  so  I  left  it. 

2320.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  ^hen  you  applied  for 
permission  to  build  your  wharf,  were  you  intending  to 
advance  the  frontage  line  beyond  that  of  your  neigh- 
bours ?— No. 

2321.  Were  you  proposing  to  maintain  the  old  front- 
age line? — ^Yes. 

2322.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  present  depth  of  the    203i-7. 
Suez  Canal  is? — ^I  think  you  had  that  from  Sir  Thomas 
Sutherland. 

2323.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  depth  of  the 
North  Holland  Canal?— -I  do  not. 

2324.  Or  the  depth  into  Southampton? — I  have  been 
to  Southampton ;  my  ^ips  have  been  there,  and  I 
have  been  there  myself,  but  I  cannot  tell  of  my  own 
knowledge.  It  is  an  excellent  harbour  at  all  times 
of  the  tide. 
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Mr.  John  Ernest  Matthews  called  and  examined. 


Mr.  J.  2325.  (Sir  Bobert  Giffen.)  You  are  a  member  of  the 
E,  Matthews,  firm  of  Matthews  and  Luff,  shipbrokers,  of  52,  Leaden- 
hall-street,  E.C.,  and  M.  H.  and  J.  E.  Matthews,  ship- 
owners, of  London  and  Cardiff  ? — ^Yes. 

2326.  I  see  you  begin  the  statement  of  your  evidence 
by  a  reference  to  the  number  of  port  auithorities,  and  you 
quote  tlie  return  of  the  Bivere  Comimittee  of  the  London 
County  Oouncid.  As  we  shall  have  the  Ooumty  Council 
witneesee  before  us  on  Tuesday  next,  I  do  not  .propose  to 
aek  you  anjihing  upon  that,  but  I  will  take  your  opimon 
on  this.  You  esay  that  there  should  be  only  one  authority. 
Will  you  give  me  your  reason  for  tliat,  and  then  continue 
youi  -yddeoce  f  roan  that  point  1 — Tike  port  authority  should 
have  control  of  the  estuary  as  far  as  the  Naze  and  the  North 
Foreland,  because  the  dredging,  lighting,  buoying,  watch- 
ing of  tides  and  channels  and  general  regulations  ae  to 
the  use  of  and  preserving  the  channels  should  all  be 
carried  out  with  unity  of  aim  and  purpose.  Lighting, 
buoying,  dred^ng,  and  pilotage  I  shall  refer  to  under 
fte]iMia»te  headings.  I  wish,  hbwever,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  thab  at  present  next  to  no  use  is  made 
See  9791-3  j,f  ^me  Tory  fine  waterways  in  the  Thames  estuary.  I 
refer  to  three  large  tidal  river?  or  creeks  in  Essex — the 


Cokie,  the  Blaokwater,  and  the  Crouch.  No  dredging  is 
undertaken  to  keep  the  entrances  clear,  and  the  buoying 
and  lighting  in  two  of  the  entrances,  the  Black  water  and 
the  Colne,  is  insufl5cient,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Crouch 
there  is  no  light  whatever,  and  the  nearest  buoy  is  five 
miles  from  the  river  heads,  and  the  Crouoli  is  the  best 
river  of  the  three  for  navigable  purposes  for  any  distance 
inland.  This  river  has  a  deep  water  channel  for  about 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles  suitable  for  the  erection  of  factories 
upon  its  banks,  and  even  shipbuilding  might  be  effec- 
tively carried  on.  All  that  is  required  is  dredging  of 
some  five  milea  of  the  Whitaker  Channel,  say  from  the 
Whitaker  Beacon  to  the  West  Buxey  Buoy,  and  properly 
buoying  and  lighting  the  entrance  from  the  Swin  to  the 
riveV  heads.  But  my  chief  reason  lur  calling  attention 
to  these  bye-ports  of  the  estuary  is  that  they  could,  if 
the  entrance  channels  were  looked  after,  be  developed 
into  transhipping  stations  where  ships  could  unload  into 
sailing  barges,  relieving  the  congestion  of  the  upper  or 
central  port.  This  transhipping  is  at  the  present  time 
continually  taking  place  in  the  Biver  Orwell,  20  to  30 
miles  further  from  London,  and  if  from  the  River  Orwell 
why  not  from  these  other  stations  ?  The  result  of  tran- 
shipments from  the  River  Orwell  to  London  is  that 
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.the  goods  can  be  brought  up  to  London  by  sailing  barge 
at  28.  6d.  per  ton,  taken  direct  to  the  spot  they  are 
wanted,  or  to  a  railway  wharf,  and  save  some  78.  or  Ss. 
of  landing  or  warehousing  charges  at  the  London  Bocks, 
and  in  the  case  of  foreign  wheat  possibly  save  the  con- 
sumer some  4«.  or  Ss.  per  ton  in  the  price  of  flour,  etc. 
There  are  not  many  wharves  in  London  that  would  take 
grain  steamers,  but  if  a  steamer  went  to  a  wharf  it  would 
be  so  much  less.  At  the  time  I  am  writing  steamers 
See  2418-  ^th  wood  cargoes  are  waiting  six  to  eight  days  outside 
^  the  Surrey  Comanerciail  Docilu  for  permission  to  enter, 

owing  to  congestion  of  traffic.  There  are  a  thousand 
acres  of  land  flooded  eyerr  high  water  from  the  waters  of 
the  Crouch,  which  would  make  splendid  timber  ponds, 
which  are  quite  close  to  Fanibridge  Railway  Station  on 
the  Great  Eastern  Bail^vay,  and  which  could  be  bought 
for  a  nominal  sum  ;  and  plenty  of  cheap  land  adjacent 
suitable  for  storage  of  deaU,  about  one  hour  by  rail  from 
London  (2s.  6d.  return  fare),  oould  relieve  this  congestion 
in  the  wood  trade  if  the  channel  into  the  Crouch  were 
ibuoyed,  lighted,  and  dredged.  I  mention  the  passenger 
fare  because  it  is  a  convenience  for  people  to  go  down 
j^nd  eample  goods  or  anything  of  that  kind.  There  is  a 
wery  large  distract  down  Ilford  way — from  Bow  to  Ilford, 
and  even  as  far  as  Bomford,  on  which  a  great  deal  of 
building  is  going  on.  Also  such  goods  could  he  despatched 
^y  rail  to  the  East  End  of  London  at  about  the  same  ex- 
pense as  from  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks. 

2327.  Now  will  you  deal  with  the  question  of  dredging  ? 
— Tee.     I  cannot  give  you  direct  evidence  on  that. 

2328.  We  had  rather  not  take  it  from  you  if  we  can 
get  it  more  direct  from  somebody  else? — ^I  have  only 
what  evidence  has  been  put  before  the  Commission. 

2329.  TSien  we  will  go  on  to  the  next  question,  what 
iiaive  you  to  say  mth  regard  to  Jightii^  and  buoying? — 
You  hay  J  had  evidence  as  to  buoys.  I  cannot  give  you 
Any  more  evidence  on  that,  I  can  particularly  give  you 
•evidence  on  matters  of  pilotage. 

2330.  Then  wo  will  take  what  you  have  to  say 
about  pilotage  ?— The  pilotage  authonty  is  also  the 
Elder  Brethren  of  the  Trinity,  and  yet  one  may  say  it 
is  or  is  not,  and  both  with  some  t"ruth.  The  Brethren 
license  the  pilots,  compile  the  tarS,  and  the  pilots  are 
<;ailed  Trinity  pilots.  The  Brethren  have  powers  wlSich 
enable  them  to  enforce  their  pilots  upon  shipping 
eoming  from  foreign  ports  beyond  Brest.  That  means 
south  of  Brest.  The  tariff  is  very  high  on  small  ships. 
The  Brethren  accept  no  responsibility  if  their  pilot  by 
carelessness  or  incompetence  causes  damage  to  your 
ship  or  causes  your  ship  to  damage  another ;  you  have 
no  recourse  against  the  Trinity  House,  and  your  re- 
course against  the  pilot  is  worth  nothing,  for  the  pilot, 
although  making  good  money,  is  careful  to  own  nothing. 

The  pilot  nominally  has  to  give  security  for  tlie  sum 
of  £100,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  where  the 
cash  was  seizable.  The  Trinity  House  enforces  their 
tariff,  but  the  pilot,  except  in  the  case  of  foreign 
vessels,  has  to  collect  his  own  pilotage  from  the  ship- 
broker,  who  becomes  responsible  for  this  money,  if  he 
report  the  ship  at  the  Customs  House,  though  £he 
shipowner  may  never  refund  the  money.  In  practice 
the  money  is  usually  collected  By  a  publican  or  an 
agent.  Now  as  to  the  justice  of  the  pilotage  tariff. 
The  charge  is  so  much  per  foot.  A  ship  of  500  tons 
will  probably  draw  15ft.  ;  a  modern  steamer  of  3,000 
tons  will  draw  possibly  only  l9!t.,  say  22ft.  The 
former  will  pay  £7  10s.  Od.  and  20s.  landing  money, 
the  latter  £11  and  208.  landing  money  from  the  Downs. 
This,  it  can  be  seen  at  once,  is  very  unfair.  The  charge 
is  excessive  on  the  small  ship  and  very  easy  on  the 
large  ship.  What  should  be  charged  is  a  tonnage  rate. 
It  should  all  be  collected  by  ffie  pilotage  authority, 
and  the  pilots  paid  a  regular  salary.  I  may  add  here 
that  I  consider  that  the  pilot's  employment  should  be 
tui  exclusive  employment.  At  present  a  pilot  may  be 
a  coal  merchant  down  at  Gravesend,  or  in  some  places 
he  has  possession  of  some  of  the  moorings  in  the  Pool 
which  he  makes  the  money  out  of,  and  so  on.  I  consider 
that  a  pilot  should  be  paid  a  salary,  and  that  it  should 
be  an  exclusive  employment.  Then  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  authority  should  be  liablle  for 
xlamages  in  the  case  of  a  drunken,  incompetent  or  care- 
less pilot  causing  an  accident,  that  is  rather  a  difficult 
-subject,  and  pernaps  I  have  gone  a  little  too  far  in 
that.  I  would  qualify  that,  because  I  conceive  it  might 
he  somewhat  difficult  to  make  an  authority  respensible 
for  damages  in  such  a  case. 
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2331.  {Sir   John  Wdfe-Barry.)     Then  perhaps  you        Mr,  J, 
will  withdraw  that  ?— Yes,  I  withdraw  that.    At  present  ^'-  Matthews. 

some  pilots  are  hardly  making  a  living.    They    hang  

round  for  jobs,  and  they  come  to  our  office  sometimes  -^  Nov.  1900. 
asking  for  lobs.     Those  are,  I  suppose,  the  newer  pilots 

that  are  taken  on.  Others  are  making  a  great  deal  of 
money.  Evidence  has  been  given  to-day  that  some  of 
them  make  up  to  £1,500  a  year.  The  excessive  charge- 
on  a  small  steamer  occurs  again  in  a  different  form  on 
a  small  vessel  trading  just  beyond  Brest,  say  Nantes  or 
St.  Nazaire;  she  draws,  say,  12ft,  and  is  liable  to  £7 
pilotage,  including  landing  money.  Downs  to  Gravesend. 
This  vessel  may  be  coming  into  London  12  times  in 
the  course  of  a  ^ear.  There  are  a  num-ber  of  small 
sailing  vessels  which  come  into  London,  say,  with  nuts 
from  Spain.  Perhaps  they  only  carrr  aftiout  lOQ  tons, 
and  draw  lift,  or  12ft.  of  water.  They  may  come  in 
several  times  a  year,  and  they  have  to  pay  this  heavy 
pilotage  every  time  snd  20s.  for  landing  money.  The 
captain  knows  the  river  and  estuary  channels  as  well  as 
the  pilot,  and  can  handle  his  little  ship  much  better, 
but  he  has  to  pay  £7  for  what  he  does  not  want,  and. 
Bay,  carries  only  150  to  200  tons.  It  is  those  kinds  of* 
injustice  in  connection  with  port  charges  which  give' 
a  port  a  bad  name,  and  make  owners  avoid  it  whenever 
possible,  which  eventually  means  a  higher  rate  of 
freight  to  go  to  Loudon  than  to  Harwich  or  Southamp-' 
ton.  The  system  is  full  of  anomalies  that  it  is  impos- 
sible entirely  to  go  into— well,  it  is  not  impossible,  but 
it  would  take  a  long  time  to  go  into  all  of  them.  The 
pilotage  tariff  aliould  be  re-oiganised,  and  this  matter 
taken  over  by  the  port  authority.  I  should  like  to  add 
.here  that  there  is  tdso  a  question  of  overlapping  between 
the  Thames  Conservancy  and  the  Trinity  House  in  the 
question  of  pilotage.  For  instance,  on  the  7th  February 
a  little  sailing  ship  called  the  ''Adelaide,''  from  a  port 
in  Mexico,  came  in.  She  delivered  part  of  her  caigo  at 
Antwerp,  and  then  came  over  with  the  'balance  to  Lon- 
don. As  his  port  of  loading  was  not  Antwerp,  but 
"beyond  Brest,  the  captain  was  under  compulsory 
pilotage.  He  was  compelled  to  take  the  Trinity  pilot. 
He  told  the  Trinity  pilot  to  what  place  he  was  ordered 
to  go,  and  the  Trinity  pilot  took  him  to  a  certain  buoy, 
and  made  him  faat  tliere,  and  left  him  there.  He  had 
not  been  there  many  hours  before  one  of  the  harbour 
masters  or  deputy  harbour  masteors  came  along 
and  said :  "  Get*  out  of  this.  You  have  no 
business  here.  That  is  not  the  place  for  you  to 
lie.  You  must  go  over  there.**  The  man  said :  "  No ; 
I  was  taken  in  charge  by  a  pilot  of  the  port ;  he  put  me 
.  here,  and  I  will  remain  here  until  I  see  my  broker." 
He  came  up  to  consult  me  on  the  matter,  and  we  wrote 
to  the  Thames  Conservancy  on  the  subject,  but  we  got 
no  satisfaction  out  of  them  at  all  What  occurred  was 
this  : — ^At  a  cost  of  £4,  he  had  to  employ  a  tug  to  shift 
him  to  the  place  where  the  Thames  Conservancy  said  he 
was  to  lie  ;  and  also  the  Thames  Conservancy  sued  him 
at  the  Police  Court  for  not  shifting  when  he  was  told, 
which  caused  him  further  expense  for  appearance  there. 
That  was  caused  by  having  the  two  authorities. 

2332.  Then  have  you  anything  to  aay  about  floating 
coal  derricks? — Yes.  Those  floating  coal  derricks  are 
now  in  the  hleunds  of  one  firm.  There  i^  now  a  com- 
bination ;  it  is  all  one  concern.  I  think  this  should  be 
ill  the  hands  of  the  port  authority  and  worked  by  them. 
The  Thames  Conservancy  have  paid  that  they  have  not 
sufficient  money,  but  they  are  throwing  money  away 
by  handing  them  over  for  a  very  small  sum.  I  have 
tried  to  get  at  what  it  is,  but  I  have  not  'been  able  to. 
I  have  a^ed  one  of  the  memibers  of  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy, and  he  has  asked  the  Secretary,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  the  amount,  even  from  the  report  or 
their  acoounts,  of  what  is  paid  by  this  firm  for  the 
derricks. 

2333.  Then  you  complain  of  their  action  ? — I  say  that 
here  is  an  opportunity  for  them  to  make  money  for  other 
purposes,  and  they  hand  it  over  to  another  firm  instead 
of  keeping  it  in  their  own  hands. 

2334.  Then  with  regard  to  moorings  in  general? — 
The    Thames    Conservancy    report    an    annual    loss 

of  about  £6,000  on  moorings,  and  no  wonder,  See  7544—5. 
for  a  more  antiquated  system  of  working  the  moorings 
exists  nowhere,  and  in  looking  over  some  old  Parlia- 
mentary Beports  I  found  the  same  system  existed  100 
and  even  200  years  ago.  Most  of  the  moorings  in  the 
Thames  belong  to  the  Thames  Conservancy ;  there  adre 
some,  I  understand,  that  are  private  property.  One  does 
not  get  any  enlightenment  from  the  Conservancy  balance- 
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Mr,  J,       Bheets,  but  one  miwt  presume  that  the  £6,000  per  annum 
E,  Matthews  debited  to  moorings  goes  to  ttfieir  upkeep.    The  Con&er- 

of.  ^ ,f^^  ^*°<^y  <*o  ^^^  OM^e  a  charge  directly  to  the  aliopping  using 

'  them,  and  they  do  not  employ  any  staff  to  serve  them  ; 

in  fact,  there  is  no  tariff  for  moorings  in  the  Port  of 
London.     These  moorings  are  either  let  or  fanned  out, 
and,  if  so,  I  should  like  to  know  what  rent  iihe  Thiames 
Ooneenrancy  receire  for  them,  or  are  they  handed  over  to 
private  individuals  free  of  rent  to  make  what  they  can 
out  of  them.      I  am  presuming  this.       I  do  not  know 
it  direct,  but  I  am  diowing  you  tliat  I  have  evidence  on 
the  subject  of  payments.     Those  individuals  have  often 
other  work  to  attend  to,  and  sub-let  or  hand  them  over 
to  others  to  work  them,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  handed 
over  to  the  charge  of  a  third  party.     As  I   have  said, 
there  is  no  fixed  tariff,  and    there    are    often   disputes 
arising  as  to  the  chaige  made.     A  steamer  trading  regu- 
larly to  certain  moorings  has,  of  course,  fought  the  matter 
out  to  begin  with,  and  afterwards  pays  a  regular  sum,  but 
this  varies  in  different  cases,  and  not  always  in  accord- 
ance with  the  size  of  the  steamer.     A  stranger  will  always 
t>e  charged  more  ;  in  fact,  the  principle  eeems  to  be  to 
charge  what  they  can  get.     This  causes  friction  and  un- 
pleasantnesSj  and  works  against  the  popularity  of  the 
port.     Certamly  it  would  be  a  much  better  system  ^o 
have  fixed  charges  according  to  tonnage,  and  to  have  a 
respoQs?Ue  official  of  t^e  Port  Authority  in  charge  to 
serve  the  moorings. 

2335.  Then  we  come  to  the  subject  of  public  or  muni- 
cipal wharves  and  q^uays? — ^Tes.  I  can  give  evidence 
dareot  as  to  that,  having  been  in  Hiamburg  and  knowing 
Antwerp  well. 

2336.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  have  to  say  on  that  • 
subject'/ — ^There  are  no  public  or  municipal  river 
wharves  and  quays  in  the  Fort  of  London,  and  there- 
fore we  have  no  deep  water  river  wharves  and  quays 
^here  large  modern  steamers  can  come  alongside  at 
any  state  of  the  tide,  and  lie  afloat  at  low  water. 
When  I  say  deep  water,  I* mean  in  comparison  with 
those  at  Antwerp,  where  laige  modem  steamers  can  go 
alongside.  At  Hamburg  there  is  a  splendid  system 
of  such  wharves,  the  docks  are  all  tidal,  and  no  lock- 
ing or  unlocking  is  necessary.  At  Antwerp  the  North 
German  Lloyds,  and  other  large  steamers,  use  the 
river  quays — ^municipal  property — that  is  to  say,  they 
are  managed  by  the  municipal  authority,  although  the 
larger  part  is  paid  for  by  the  Government. 

2337.  Do  you  know  that  as  a  fact  from  your  own 
acquaintance  with  Antwerp? — I  know  that  as  a  fact 
from  a  direct  statement  by  a  gentleman  on  the  Munici- 
pal Council,  who  gave  me  information  which  I  will 
mention  presently.  At  Glasgow  they  have  deep  water 
river  quays,  and  in  the  Tyne  and  the  Tees  there  are 
also  many  good  river  wharves  and  stages  where  large 
ships  can  lie  safely.  Is  it  for  aport  with  the  enormous 
trade  of  London  to  be  behind  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  and 
Glasgow  in  this  respect?  Why  does  she  not  lead  the 
way  instead  of  lagging  behind? 

2338.  Now  you  are  getting  into  an  argument  rather 
than  giving  evidence? — ^Yes,  I  quite  agree,  but  this,  I 
think,  comes  to  a  matter  of  fact.  At  Antwerp  the 
municipal  authority  has  effected  the  works.  When, 
however,  the  works  were  first  completed,  sufficiently 
for  traffic,  the  authority  made  this  mistake,  by  raisins 
all  the  current  expenditure  from  the  shipping  ana 
cargo  using  the  port,  with  the  very  natural  result  that 
after  a  short  period  of  increased  activity,  owing  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  facilities  provided,  the  trade  began 
to  leave  the  port,  and  at  length  the  difference  was 
strongly  marked.  I  was  frequently  over  at  Antwerp 
at  that  time,  and  was  told  by  the  people  ttere  inter- 
ested in  the  trade  of  the  port,  that  merchandise  that 
used  to  pass  through  Antwerp  was  then  going  to 
Rotterdam  and  Hamburg,  for  Antwerp,  having  earned 
a  bad  name  as  an  expensive  port,  was  being  shunned 
when  possible  by  both  shipowners  and  shippers,  or 
receivers  of  merchandise.  The  present  authorities  here 
not  being  representative,  it  might  be  fair  to  say  that 
they  have  not  that  interest  in  pushing  trade  that  a 
municipal  authority,  having  more  of  an  interest  in 
the  town,  would  have. 

2339L  I  think  if  you  tell  us  what  Antwerp  has  done 
that  will  be  quite  sufficient? — But  the  municipality, 
having  the  representations  of  those  interested  in  this 
matter  brought  strongly  to  its  notice,  saw  that  another 
policy  must  be  adopted,  namely,  the  port  charges 
lowered,  and  what  other  amount  was  necessary  sup- 
plied by  the  municipal  itv,  and.  as  I  believe  in  this 
cape,  assistance  from  the  Central  Government,  with  the 


result  that  Antwerp  now  well  holds  her  own  with  her' 
rivals,  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam.  I  therefore  advocate- 
the  purchase  of  riverside  property  by  the  port  authority, 
if  one  is  formed,  below  the  old  Thames  Tunnel  at 
Wapping.  When  I  say  below,  I  do  not  mean  im- 
mediately below,  but  it  must  not  be  above  that,  be- 
cause over  the  Thames  Tunnel  there  is  only  about  12ft. 
of  water  at  low  tides.  There  are  miles  of  rickety  old 
warehouse  premises  in  suitable  situation  for  the  con- 
struction of  deep  water  quays  or  jetties  on  the  Antwerp 
plan,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be 
an  improvement  on  that  plan. 

2340.  And  do  you  think  the  docks  should  also  be 
purchased  ? — I  feel  that  that  is  a  very  difficult  question^ 
because  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  fair  valuation,  bat 
I  think  that  the  unity  of  control  is  of  sufficient  im* 
portance  for  me  to  say  that  I  should  prefer  that  the- 
new  port  authority  purchased  the  docks.  There  might 
be  another  way  suggested  that,  instead  of  entirely 
purchasing  the  docks,  they  should  make  the  water  of 
the  docks  free,  and  leave  the  dock  companies  in  the- 
position  of  a  wharfinger. 

2341.  Have  you  thought  out  any  distinct  plan  ? — ^Merely 
that  instead  of  buying  the  whole  of  the  docks  from  the- 
companies  you  should  pay  them  a  certain  sum  for  mi^ng. 
the  water  free,  and  then  they  could  reconstruct  their* 
business  and  carry  on  business  as  wharfingers.  They* 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  that  as  successfully  as  the  wharfin- 
gers in  the  river.  They  certainly  would  not  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  the  other  wharfingers,  they 
would  rather  have  an  advantage. 

2342.  But  you  have  not  formulated  any  distinct  pltfn 
for  separating  interests  and  showing  how  the  thing  couldl 
be  done,  have  you? — ^I  have  made  no  valuation.    I  am  , 
not  competent  to  make  a  valuation  on  that  subject,  and 
it  would  be  a  question  of  valuation. 

2343.  I  do  not  think  we  will  go  into  the  historical 
portion  of  the  stateonent  of  your  evidence  now? — I 
thdnk  1  can  give  you  some  informaition  as  to  the  Lon- 
don and  St.  Katherine  Bocks.  That  is  as  to  the  amount 
of  work  that  is  done  there.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks  are  full  of  work  at  the  g^  ^^ 
present  time,  but  the  point  is  this  :  it  is  not  being  done 

on  payable  terms.      I  submit  that  it  is  not,  and  I  have 
certain  evidence  of  my  own  on  the  subject.    For  instance, 
I  was  in  treaty  with  the  dock  company  to  run  steamers 
from  the  L^^ndon  Dook ;  they  offered  me  a  warehouse  or 
shed  there.     At  the  time  it  was  an  open  space ;   it  was 
not  then    boarded    off.     It    was    under    one  of     those 
tall  warehouses  supported  by  pillars.    They  said  they 
would  enclose  that  for  me  as  a  tran^t  shed,  and  give  me 
the  sole  use  of  it  for  a  warehouse  at  a  certain  rent,  and 
with  regard  to  any  landing  of  goods  the  profit  would  be 
mine  and  I  was  to  run  a  certain  number  of  steamers  in 
and  out  of  the  dock  free  of  dock  dues,  I  paying  a  fixed 
rent ;  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  until  the  dock  began 
to  get  pretty  full  that  was  the  case  with  other  people.     So 
that  if  a  dock  was  started  to  do  the  eort  of  business  that 
they  are  doing  now  it  would  mean  a  great  loss.     Of  course, 
thev  are  quite  right  to  get  what  business  they  can.    The 
docks  were  nearly  empty  for  a  long  time,  and  then  they  »See  562^'- 
took  up  this  system  of  placing  themselves  in  the  position 
of  wharfingers,  sub-letting  to  me,  as  they  offered  to  do,  a 
certain  portion  of  their  premises,  and  then  I  was  just  as 
free  to  come  out  as  if  I  had  gone  to  one  of  the  wharves  in 
the  river. 

2344.  So  that  your  opinion  is  that  these  docks  are 
practically  the  same  as  wharves,  and  they  are  treated  as 

such  by  their  owners  ? — ^Yes.     They  do  not  levy  their  one  ^     -/j.>^ 
shilling  a  ton  dock  rate,  and  therefore  they  cannot  get  * 
that  profit. 

2345.  Now  will  you  go  on  to  what  you  have  to  say 
about  the  river  police  ? — I  think  it  would  be  better  that 
the  river  police  and  the  dock  police  should  be  all  under 
the  central  port  authority.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  pilfering  goes  on  during  the  loading  and 
discharging  of  cargo.  I  have  had  painful  experience  of 
it  myself.  If  the  whole  thing  were  worked  imder  one 
system,  the  detective  part  of  the  maifcter  particularly 
could  be  better  arranged  than  it  is  at  present. 

2346.  Then  you  think  that  the  regulations  for  licensing 
watermen  and  lightermen  and  boats  and  barges  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Port  Authority? — ^Yes. 

2347.  Then  I  see  you  desire  to  say  something  about 
the  passenger  steamboat  service,  but  we  consider  that 
natter  outside  the  scope  of  our  inquiry? — I  have  brought 
that  in  because  I  thought  the  Port  Authority  would  be 
considered  as  an  authority  to  arrange  with  regard  to 
labour. 
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'  834a  And  70U  think  that  the  dues  ought  to  be  levied  by 
oAe  authority  9— 'Yes. 

2349.  And  the  same  wiU\  regard  to  the  powers  to  raise 
loans  ? — ^Yes. 

2360.  Then  -let  ue  <xm\d  to  the  questwci  of  port 
chaiges  on  tonnage,  and  whether  liondon  is  an 
espensiTe  or  a  cheap  port?— As  I  say,  the  question 
can  be  answered  both  ways.  Of  course,  you  have  had 
the  evidence  of  the  largest  shipowners,  who  say  that 
London,  on  its  port  charge  tariff  even,  is  not  a  dear 
port;  but  that  it  is  mucb  about  the  same,  as  far  as 
the  actual  charges  are  concerned,  as  Liverpool,  as  was 
explained  to  you  this  morning.  But  two-thirds  of  the 
trade  of  London  is  in  small  l^ats,  that  is,  boats  under 
1,500  tons.  If  you  take  the  Beport  of  the  Board  of 
Ttadts  Commission  in  1886,  Appendix  B,  Table  3, 
page  8,  you  get  there  a  list  of  vesrels  that  have  paid 
tonnage  dues  for  the  year  1804,  and  JC  you  take  those 
out,  you  find  that  vessels  under  500  tons,  including 
coasting,  are  47*03  per  cent,  of  the  trade  paying  dues ; 
vessels  under  1,000  tons,  including  coastins,  61*11 ;  and 
under  1,500  tons,  including  coasting,  60*87. 

2351.  Then  do  you  say  the  system  of  discharging  in  the 
docks  is  also  expensive? — ^Yes;  the  reason  of  that  is 
that  there  are  cargoes  coming  in  mixed,  some  going 
into  lighters.  It  is  not  that  part  that  causes  the  expense, 
but  in  order  to  get  his  goods  clear,  if  he  does  not  land 
the  whole  of  the  cargo,  he  nearly  always  has  to  land  a 
large  quantity  of  it,  in  order  to  sort  iiie  goods  to  go 
by  lighter  or  by  cart,  and  those  charges  in  London 
come  upon  the  shipowners,  whereas  in    some    other 
ports,  for  instance,  in  Liverpool,  the  sorting,  after  the 
landing  is  done,   is  paid  for   by  the   receivers  cf  the 
cargo.      But  takinff   London   for  the  trade   of    these 
boats,  saying  roundly  for  the  60*87  per  cent.,  London 
is  a  very  cheap  port,  and  it  would  be  very  detrimental 
to  the  Port  of  London,  I  consider,  if  dues  were  put  on 
which  would  prevent  its  being  a  cheap  port  for  that 
class  of  trade.  That  class  of  trade  is,  I  may  say,  a  trade 
that  will  expand  or  contract  according  to  competition, 
in  this  way: — London  is  an  enormous  place,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  feeding  stuff  and  supplies  for  London 
must  come  in.    That  trade  inwards  London  is  bound 
to  ffet,  because  people  must  have  it.    Then  the  other 
trade,  in  which  the  increase  or  decrease  will  take  place, 
will  be  the  transhipment  trade  from  London  and  the 
distributing  trade  from  London,  which  will  go  ahead 
or  astern  according  as  she  meets  that  trade.    When  I 
first  came  to  business,  in  1864,  there  was  a  very  much 
larger  coasting  trade  than  there  is  at  the  present  time, 
the  reason  for  that  being  that  a  great  many  of  the 
ports  which  are  now  taking  large  steamers  were  not 
then  suited  to  take  them.    Antwerp,  of  course,  had  not 
got  her  improvements,   and  we  transhipped    a    good 
deal   of  foreign    produce  from    London  to  Antwerp, 
which  is  not  so  frequent  now.     Then  that  cargo  came 
in  direct,  and  that  trade  which  used  to  come  to  London 
and  was  then  transhipped  and  went  across  to  conti- 
nental ports,  as  Bouen,  Havre,  and  so  on,  improved, 
fell  away.    As  the  tendency  now  is  for  steamers  of  very 
large  tonnage  to  be  built,  it  will,  perhaps,  possibly 
alter  again  ;  these  largest  steamers  will  be  confined  to 
the  very  largest  ports,  and  if  London  keeps  herself  to 
the  front  in  that  respect,  this  transhipping  trade  should 
revive  or  increase.    But  if  you  put  extra  dues  on,  it  is 
just  that  kind  of  trade  which  is  sensitive,  and  a  very 
little  thing  will  divert  it  elsewhere.    That  will  apply 
also  to  putting  harbour  dues  on  goods  to  any  great 
extent  which   I    believe   has   been  advocated,    because 
London  is  used  as  a  ''dumping  ground."    Say  a  man 
has  produce  abroad  to  ship,  and  he  has  not  a  buyer  for 
it  at  the  moment,  but  he  cannot  hold  it  because  he 
wants  the  money,  he  ships  it  to  London,  where  he  can 
always  raise  money  on  his  bill  of  lading,  and  it  is 
landed  here  and  sold  out  in  parcels  after  being  ware- 
housed, and  so  he  realises  his  profit  as  the  case  may 
be.    London  has  obtained  a  good  deal  of  its  trade  on 
that  account,^  being  what  we  call  a  "  dumpini^  ground  " 
for  certain  kinds  of  produce.    High  charges  in  London 
would  affect  that  particular  use  of  the  port. 

2352.  Then  you  say  Southampton  is  not  a  dangerous 
competitor  now? — ^It  seems  to  have  reached  its  limit. 
but  of  course  they  may  extend.  I  have  certainly  found 
that  from  1803  to  1897  tlie  increase  of  Southampton 
was  30  per  cent.-,  as  against  15  per  cent,  for  London. 

2353.  Might  I  ask  whether  you  took  the  figures  from 
the  official  returns  ? — Yes.  1  todk  them  from  the  official 
returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

4238. 


2354.  I  think  perhaps  we  need  not  go  into  that,  because       jf)..  j, 
we  shall  have  the  figures  ourselves? — Some  (^  the  figures  f,  Matthews. 

I  do  not  think  you  will  have,  because  they  require  some-         

body  to  understand  not  only  how  the  figures  are  put  in *J9  Nov.  1900. 

2355.  I  wae  just  going  to  say  that  there  are  some  traps       ""'"'^ 
in  these  figures  l—oTea.     I  have  coirected  them,  and  I 

do  not  think  that  ^here  would  be  many  people  who  would 
have  the  information  to  correct  as  I  have.  I  am  a  prac- 
tical man  on  the  water,  and  c<xmeoted  with  the  river. 

2356.  Then  I  think  you  might  give  ua  them  as  you  have 
corrected  th^m.  This  is  a  statement  as  to  the  entries 
and  dearances  of  shipping  at  different  ports  in  the  years 
1897,  1898.  and  1899  ?— Tes. 

2357.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  official  returns 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  corrected  by  your  own  infor- 
mation ? — Yes. 

2358.  Will  you  state  tibe  sobaianoe  <^  what  these  figures 
are.      First  of  all  vou  will  apeak  of  clearances  t—Tes. 
Bristol :  In  1897, 1,471,000  ;  in  1898,  1,514,000  ;  in  1899, 
1,525,000 ;  showing  an  increase  of  3*5  per  cent.    laver- 
pool :  In  1897,  8,986,000 ;  in  1898,  9,352,000 ;  in  1899, 
9,360,000  ;  showing  an  increase  of  4*9  per  cent.  Lond(m : 
In  1897, 8,992,000  ;  in  1898,  8,513,000  ;  in  1899, 8,250,000. 
These  are  the  figures  that  I  have  corrected.    On  the  face 
as  I  read  they  would   show  a  9  per  cent,   decrease, 
but  by  oorreotion  of  these  allowances   for   ballaat  and 
estuary  trade,  whddh  wae  not  formerly  included,  it  is  in 
fact  a  half  per  cent,  increase.      In  the  previous  period 
liondon  imd  increased  15  per  centw ,  and  Aor  these  two  years 
she  has  increased  hall  per  omrt.    I  will  hand  in  a  table 
showing  how  I  arrive  at  that  increase  of  half  ger  cent. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  taUe  showing  the  coasHnff 
dearanees  and  entries  of  tonnage  in  the  Fort  of 
London  for  the  years  1897,  1898  and  1899.  See 
Appendix,  1th  Day,  No,  1.) 

2359.  And  that  is  allowing  for  everything?— Yes,  allow- 
ing for  everything.  That  is  a  net  increase.  Then 
Southampton :  In  1897,  2,660,000  ;  in  1898,  2,591,000  ; 
in  ISdiQj  2,657,000,  showing  a  decrease  of  0*5  per  cent. 
Glasgow :  In  1897,  3,665,000 ;  in  1898,  3,964,000  ;  in 
1899,  3,885,000,  showing  an  increase  of  5*6  per  cent 
Then  I  go  to  the  entries.  Bristol :  In  1897.  1,510,000 ; 
in  1898,  1,516,000  ;  in  1899,  1,556,000  ;  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  3  per  cent.  Liverpool :  In  1897,  8,928,000  ;  in 
1898,  9.394,000  ;  in  1899,  9,468,000— an  increase  of  6 
per  cent.  London :  In  1897,  16,017,000 ;  in  1898, 
15,287,000  ;  in  1899,  15,388,  000.  That  is  an  increase  on 
the  two  years  of  2  per  cent.  That  is  the  corrected  figure 
instead  of  on  Uie  face  figure  a  decrease  of  4*9  per  cent. 

2360.  You  say  there  is  a  real  increase  of  2  per  cent., 
while  the  figures  show  a  decrease  of  4*9  per  cent  ? — Yes. 
Then    Southampton:     In    1807,    2,767,000;    in    1898,- 
2,704,000  ;  in  1899,   2,784,000  ;  showing  an  increase  of 
one  per  cent.     That  may  be  explained  somewhat  in  thia 
way.     During  the  Spanish-American  War  the  American 
Line  steamers  were  withdrawn  from  Southampton,  which 
made  some  reduction  at  Southampton.    Then  Glasgow : 
In  1897,     3,408,000 ;     in     1898,     3,710,000 ;  in  1899, 
3,550,000.    That  is  an  increase  of  4  per  cent. 

2361.  Then  your  final  conclusion  is  that  if  anything 
is  to  be  d(Mie  to  save  the  trade  of  London  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  prompt  action  is  necessary  ? — That  is  so. 

2362.  La  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  add  ?— 
I  would  like  to  add  with  regard  to  these  figures  that  any 
statistics  in  which  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  is 
mentioned  are  very  unreliable.  I  can  give  you  evidence 
on  that  point.  I  have  been  through  everything  of  this 
kind  of  business  from  office  boy  to  my  present  position. 

2363.  As  between  port  and  port  ? — ^I  mean  this :  you 
cannot  depend  on  any  valuation  given  by  any  Board  of 
Trade  statistics  on  free  goods.  For  instance,  I  have  been 
a  Customs  House  clerk  after  I  first  wae  in  the  City.  When 
I  had  to  pass  an  entry  of  free  goods  I  had  to  fill  in  the 
value.  If  I  did  not  know  the  value,  I  made  it,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  that  is  done  by  Custome  House  clerks 
now.  I  did  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  office  and  have 
another  journey. 

2364.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  as  to  any  par- 
ticular trade  where  you  think  the  Boiud  of  Trade  infor- 
mation is  untrustworthy? — So,  I  have  not  studied  it 
closely  enough  to  say  that,  but  I  have  talked  on  the  sub- 
ject with  others  who  have  made  out  these  entries,  and  so 
on,  and  I  know  that  they  are  put  down  very  haphazard. 

2365.  Of  course  you  know  that  all  this  has  been  dis- 
cussed from  time  to  time  during  the  last  30  or  40  years, 
and  the  Onatoms  House  have  imposed  a  fine  upon  people 
for  imperfect  returns  and  false  returns,  and  that  the 
matter  is  one  cf  continual  investigation? — ^I  see. 
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Mr.  J,  2366.  You  are  not  aware  of  the  public  disciusiona  that 
E.  McUthews.  have  takeu  place  with  regard  to  thia  ? — ^I  have  not  been 
fined. 

29  Nov.  1900.  2367.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry,)  Are  the  pilotage  laws 
any  different  in  the  Thames  n:om  what  they  are  in 
other  rivers  as  to  responsibility  and  matters  of  that 
kind? — ^I  have  withdrawn  that  matter  of  responsibility. 

2368.  But  they  are  really  no  different,  I  suppose? — 
No ;  nowhere  are  the  pilots  responsible  in  tliat  way. 


See  20-21; 
7544-5. 


23^.  Now  with  regard  to  the  moorings.  The  Thames 
Conservancy  say  they  make  no  charge  for  moorings. 
Who  does  make  a  charge  for  moorings  then,  other  than 
the  private  owners  of  moorings?— A  man  comes  up  and 
demands  money  from  me  for  steamers  mooring  at 
certain  moorings  in  the  Pool.  If  I  do  not  pay  tfiat 
money  he  says,  "I  shall  put  you  in  the  police  court," 
or  "1  shall  go  to  the  solicitors  of  the  T£ames  Conser- 
vancy,'* and  he  will  sue  me  at  once  for  that  amount. 
I  am  informed  that  the  moorings  belong  to  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  but  that  these  men  have  a  right  to 
change,  and  they  always  threaten  us  with  the  Thames 
Conservancy  if  we  object  to  pay  the  amount  If 
we  think  it  is  too  much,  in  the  interests  of  one  of  the 
ships  thai  are  sent  to  us  as  shipbrokers,  we  object  to 
it  sometimes,  and  we  are  continually  threatened  with 
proceedings  if  we  do  not  pay.  We  have  in  some  cases 
got  the  amount  reduced.  I  have  a  list  of  cases  here, 
which  I  picked  out  hurriedly,  of  aauounts  I  have  paid 
for  certain  ships.  I  believe  the  Thames  Conservancy 
have  stated  that  there  is  no  charge  made  for  mooringa, 
but  that  is  incorrect. 

2370.  The  Thames  Conservancy  told  us  that  they 
made  no  charge  for  moorings? — They  actually  said 
further  than  that,  that  there  was  no  charge  made  for 
moorings,  as  I  heard  it. 

2371.  Then  do  you  suggest  that  there  is  a  middleman 
comes  ?— -Sometimes  three  middlemen. 

2372.  And  they  make  charges  against  the  shipowner 
for  using  the  moorings  which  are  not  charged  for  at 
all  by  the  Thames  Conservancy? — ^Yes.  The  Thames 
Conservancy  get  nothing  out  of  it,  I  understand. 

2373.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  at  all  how  these 
men  arose  ;  who  Uiey  are  ;  or  where  tEey  come  from? 
— ^There  are  so  many  antiquated  things  connected  with 
the  Thames  Conservancy  that  they  develop  out  of  some 
old  plan,  or  old  system,  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  previous  port  authorities,  or  at  tfie  time  the  City 
Corporation  had  it,  that  I  expect^ihey  will  find  a  diflfi- 
culty  in  explaining  it  themselves.  The  thing  has  gone 
on  so  long  that  I  doubt  if  they  know  whether  the  moor- 
ings belong  to  them  or  to  somebody  else. 

2374.  At  any  rate  the  broad  result  is  that  the  ship- 
owners have  to  pay  somebody  for  their  moorings? — Yes, 
and  the  difficulty  is  that  there  is  no  fixed  tariff,  and 
there  is  continual  friction  and  bother  witli  these  men, 
who,  when  they  get  a  stranger,  immediately  charge 
him  more.  He  comes  up  to  m6  ^s  ishipbroker  and 
wiys,  "Am  I  to  pay  for  itl"  I  look  at  it,  and  if  it 
is  more  than  I  have  paid  before,  I  sav  **No."  Then 
the  man  comes  up  and  threatens  proceedings  unless  we 
do  pay  him.  In  some  cases  we  have  referred  to  the 
Conservancy.  In  one  case,  on  the  5tTi  April,  1899,  a 
man  refunded  some  money  for  a  small  steamer  called 
the    "Argowan." 

2375.  (Sir  Bohert  Giffen.)  Can  you  tell  us  on  what 
ground  they  make  the  charge? — I  have  never  thought 
it  out  I  felt  very  much  inclined  to  taSe  it  into  Court, 
but  I  have  not  done  so.  It  has  alwaye  been  very 
annoying  to  me,  having  to  deal  with  small  ships. 

2376.  How  do  they  describe  tKemselves  when  they 
make  the  claim  ? — One  of  them  calls  himself  a  "  chain 
lighterman,"  but  he  makes  the  charge  for  moorings, 
and  not  for  doing  work.     "  To  moorings,"  so  much. 

2377.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Can  you  tell  us  how 
much  the  charges  are,  and  whether  they  vary  fiom 
time  to  time?  Can  you  put  in  any  paper  relating  to 
these  charges  for  moorings  ?— Hie  charges  seem  to  run 
from  lOs.   to  £1. 

2378.  Per  day?— No,  for  the  mooring. 

2379.  For  how  long?— They  are  generally  there  four 
or  five  days. 

2380.  (Mr,  Ellis,)  For  as  long  as  the  vessel  is  there? 
—Yes. 

2381.  (Sir  BobeH  (Ji/fen.)  Is  that  one  of  the  bills  you 
have  in  your  hand  ? — ^No  ;  it  is  only  a  memorandum  of 
my  own,  putting  down  the  dates  and  the  amounts  I 
paid   for  certain   steaniera. 


2382.  (Sir  Johm,  Wdfe-Barry.)  1  tfiink  you  told  us 
that  you  thought  that  quays  deep  enoagh  for  oversea 
vessels  should  be  alongside  the  Thames.  Is  there  any- 
tliing  to  prevent  that  being  done  now,  except  the 
expense? — ^It  can  only  be  done  in  conjunction  vrith 
deepening  the  channel.  If  I  owned  private  land, 
wbarfage  property,  and  ii  I  made  a  big  quay  there, 
it  would  be  no  use  unless  the  port  authority  made  me 
a  channel  up  to  it. 

2383.  But  even  with  the  existing  channel  there  are 
several  wharves  deep  enough  for  sea-going  ahips  to  go 
alongside,  are  there  not? — For  the  trade  of  two-thirds 
of  the  port,   yes. 

2384.  Take  the  Aberdeen  vessels,  or  the  Dundee 
vessels? — Yes  ;   they  have  their  own  whwrves. 

2385.  And  the  searsoing  vessels  going  alongside  can 
take  in  their  cargoes? — ^Yes. 

2386.  The  General  Steam  Navigation  Company  have 
also  wharves  for  sea-going  vessels? — Yes. 

2387.  Is  it  not  therefore  really  rather  a  matter  of 
expense  whether  the  wharfinger  soes  to  the  expense  of 
making  the  water  deep  enough! — ^When  it  comes  to 
the  modern  trade  for  these  steamers  lihat  go  to.  Ant- 
werp, it  is  another  matter. 

2388.  It  would  be  more  expensive,  and  the  expense 
would  not  be  warranted  unless  there  was  a  channel  ? — 
xes. 

2389.  That  is  really  the  state  ol  things? — ^Yes. 

2390.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  being  done  ? — ^No. 

2301.  And  up  to  the  present  time  a  number  of  wharves 
have  been  made  deep  enough  for  sea-going  ships  up  to 
the  limitation  of  the  depth  of  the  channel  I — ^Yes.  Yon 
get  good,  fair-sized  boats  right  up  to  London  Bridge. 

2392.  Is  not  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  more  deep 
water  wharves  have  not  been  made  the  fact  that  the  busi- 
ness has  been  cavried  on  so  mudi  by  Hghteiv,  who  take 
the  cai^o  out  of  the  dock  and  bring  it  to  uie  wharf  ? — Yee. 
Of  course,  it  would  decrease  the  quantity  of  lighters  very 
materially  if  we  had  a  system  like  that  at  Anbwerp,  and 
the  steamers  came  alongside  and  discharged  there. 

2303.  Is  not  the  reason  why  people  do  noit  go  to  the 
great  expense  of  making  the  deep  water  quays  in  London 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  so  large  an  amount  of  business 
is  transacted  by  the  lighters  godng  into  the  docks,  taking 
the  caigo  from  the  »hip  and  bringing  it  into  wharves? — 
Yes. 

2394.  The  ship  must  either  go  into  the  dock  or  lie  in 
tJie  river? — ^Yes. 

2395.  Then  if  it  lies  in  the  river  its  cargo  would  be 
taken  'by  lighters  ? — Yes. 

2396.  And  a  wharf  thai  is  suitable  for  lighters  costs 
very  much  less  than  a  wharf  that  is  suitable  for  sea-going 
vessels,  naturally? — ^Yes.  I  might  mention  something 
with  regard  to  the  working  of  the  Port  of  London  as  com- 
pared with  the  working  of  the  Port  of  Cardiff.  We  have 
a  wharf  at  Cardiff. 

2397.  (Mr,  Ellis.)  Would  you  be  speaking  of  your  own 
experience  ? — Yes,  we  can  do  our  work  very  much  quicker 
there  than  we  can  in  London. 

2398.  (Sir  John    Wdfe-Barry,)  You   are   talking   of 
general  caigo,  of  course  ? — Yes,  we  run  coasting  steamers 
between  London,  Cardiff,  Llanelly,  and  Swansea.       At 
Cardiff  we  hire  a  wharf  off  the  Bute  Bocks  Company. 
We  have  the  sde  use  of  tliat  part  of  the  dock.     We  have 
a  long  transit  shed  witii  three  openings  in  it,  so  that 
we  can  run  gangways  from  the  steamer's  rail.     Say  we 
have  three  hatchways,  we  can  run  three  gangways  froim 
each  hatchway  into  the  sheds  at  different  points.    These 
sheds  are  raised  about  the  heigjit  of  this  table  from  the 
ground  level,  about  the  heiglit  of  the  tailboard  of  a  cart 
We  can  perform  fou<r  opeoitions  at  the  same  time.     We 
have  just  room  for  a  single  iine  of  ratils  wvth  a  loop  rail, 
every  now  and  then,  where  you  can  shunt — a  single  line 
of  rails  between  our  shed  and  t^e  water  side,  where  the 
steamer  lies.     We  can  get  in  railway  trucks  between  our 
gangways,  or  outside  them  at  the  ends,  and  we  have  a 
door  on  the  other  side  of  the  shed  where  the  cart  waits 
with  its  tailboard  against  the  Httle  gangway  for  it  to  back 
into.    Then  we  erect  a  little  platform  on  the  steamer 
just  where  its  gangway  is,  and  we  lift  our  cttBejgo  on  to 
there.    The  cargo  is  run  at  once  in  trucks.     If  it  is  to  be 
warehoused  it  turns  up  into  It  >  warehouse.    If  it  is  to 
go  for  distribution  into  the  town  it  is  wheeled  straight 
into  the  cart,  and,  when  that  can  is  loaded,  Sfway  it  can 
go.     If  it  is  to  lighter,  it  can  go  on  the  opposite  side.    If 
it  is  to  be  transhipped  into  another  dock  for  abroad  then 
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it  goes  away  in  lighters,  or  Bomeiimes  it  goes  up  the 
Glamorganshire  Canal,  and  then  it  goes  into  lighters ; 
or  we  pot  it  into  a  railway  track,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Into  Ugnter,  railway  truck,  for  wvie^ousuig,  and  wneeled 
direct  into  carts  ;  all  is  going  on  at  ^e  same  time.  Con- 
sequently, we  can  turn  over  our  cargo  there  very  much 
more  rapidly  than  we  can  here. 

21509.  Tou  hare  plenty  of  space  there,  in  fact? — ^Tes. 

2400.  You  say  you  are  acquainted  with  Antwerp? — 
Yea. 

2401.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  Antwerp  is  served  by 
the  GoTemmenb  railways? — ^The  Government  railways 
run  into  Antwerp,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  it 
exclusively.  I  expect  there  is  connection  with  the  dthor 
lines. 

2402.  But  the  Goremment  railways  do  run  in  there, 
do  they  not  ? — ^Yes. 

S««23oH«      2403.  You  gave  ua  a  very  interesting  statement  about 
kik\.  the  various  percentages  of  increase,  and  you  quoted  the 

Taft>le  on  Page  8  of  the  Report  of  1896.  Have  you  been 
aiUe  to  carry  that  table  as  far  as  1899  ?— I  do  not  think 
I  quoted  that  as  regards  the  increase  6f  trade.  I  quoted 
that  in  reference  to  the  quantity  of  tonnage  under  1,500 
tons  and  over  1,500  tons.     I  have  not  carried  it  any  later. 

2404.  Up  to  tbe  period  quoted  there,  1894,  there  is  a 
large  increase  in  the  tomiage  of  large  shdps,  is  there  not  ? 
—Yes. 

2405.  And  the  percentage  is  very  rapidly  increasing  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

2406.  And  I  suppose  you  would  be  disposed  to  think, 
apart  from  absolute  statastics,  that  that  increase  is  going 
on  still  ?— I  feel  that  it  is.  That  is  why  it  is  that,  although 
I  am  connected  wilth  small  ships  myself,  I  feel  that  I  am 
just  as  much  interested  in  making  the  port  suitable  for 
these  large  boats  as  anyone  eke ;  because  if  we  exclude 
these  large  boats  we  dianinish  the  trade,  and  we  diminish 
that  trade  of  transit  and  transhipment  that  we  small 
people  are  depending  ux>on. 

SJee  2358.  2407.  Then,  if  the  talble  that  you  have  put  in  indicat- 
ing a  very  small  dncreaee  in  the  total  tonnage  of  Ix>ndon 
is  to  be  taken  account  of  is  true,  that  must  indicate  a 
decrease  in  the  simiall  tomnage,  becauFe  we  must  all  ad- 
mit that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  tihe  tonnage 
of  \s,vgQ  ^'ips? — ^Yes. 

2406.  The  small  tonnage  is  going  down,  and  the 
large  tonnage  is  going  up,  if  the  total  tonnage  remains 
approximately  the  saime  now? — ^Yes.  I  sih«ould  say  that 
it  is  in  the  transhipment  trade  that  that  loss  has  been 
made,  or  that  loss  of  expansion. 

2409L  And  that  transhipment  trade,  in  which  many 
people  in  London  are  interested,  will  further  decrease 
if  the  large  ships  cannot  come  to  London? — ^Yea. 

2410.  And  if  they  do  not  have  the  fullest  facilities 
for  coming  to  London,  the  small  ships  will  su£fer  in 
their   trade? — ^Yes,   that  is  my   experience. 

2411.  (Mr,  IHJlis.)  You  have  had  35  years'  practical 
experience  ? — Yes. 

2412.  And  you  come  before  us  both  as  a  shipbroker 
and  a  shipowner? — Yea. 

2413.  May  I  ask  if  your  brokerage  business  relates 
to  many  classes  of  goods,  or  is  confined  to  a  few? — ^It 
is  very  varied.  We  do  coasting  business — almost  the 
smallest  coasters — ^and  we  do  North  American  business 
in  chartering.  Those  are  the  largest  boats  we  deal 
with  for  merely  chartering ;  but  the  boats  we  have 
oammg  in  to  London  are  froon  the  Baltic,  the  Continent, 
«nd  the  Meditemineaffi.  We  have  grain  steamers  frouii 
certain  ports.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  grain  and  wood 
fnan  the  Baltic. 

2414.  I  think  that  I  understand  that  your  ship- 
owning  interest  attached  rather  to  smaller  vessels? 
—Yes. 

2415.  Have  you  a  large  fleet  ? — No  ;  we  run  aibout 
two  boats  a  week  between  London  and  South  Wales. 

2416.  Are  you  appearing  before  us  as  a  representa- 
tive witness,  or  as  speaking  in  your  individual  capacity  ? 
— I  speak  in  my  individual  capacity. 

2417.  You  are  also  a  representative  on  the  London 
County  Council  of  a  riverside  district  ? — ^Yes. 

2418.  You  saad  in  your  evidence :  "  At  the  tim^e  I  am 
writing  steamers  with  wood  cargoes  are  waiting  six  to 
eight  days  outside  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  for  per- 
mission to  enter  owing  to  congestion  of  traffite."    Is  that 
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withon  your  own  knowledge  ? — ^I  had  a  boat  at  t^at  time        j^f^,  j 
wWch  wad  kept  e^ht  days.  ^^  Maithem. 

2419.  Does  that  'mean  now  ? — I  suppose  that  would        

be  three  weeks  ago.     There  was  a  boat  kept  eight  days  29  Nov.  1900. 
on  one  occasion,  and  I  knew  there  were  other  boats 
kept  five  days. 

2420.  I  only  want  to  get  your  own  knowledge  ? — ^That 
is  direct  evidence. 

2421.  Then  as  to  the  inequalities  of  the  pilotage  tariff, 
do  those  arise  within,  your  own  personal  experience  ? — 
Yee. 

2422.  Have  any  representations  been  made  by  your 
firm,  either  as  brokers  or  shipownera,  with  regard  to 
that  matter? — I  believe  this  matter  came  up,  and  I 
believe  there  was  a  commission  upon  the  pilotage  matter. 
I  know  my  father  sent  in  his  evidence,  but  he  was  never 
called. 

2423.  That  would  be  many  years  ago? — ^Yes. 

2424.  That  is  rather  ancient  history? — Yes. 

2425.  Can  you  give  us  anything  more  recent? — I  do 
not  know  how  we  can  represent.  It  is  no  use  making 
representations  to  the  Trinity  House. 

2426k  I  am  not  asking  you  how  you  can  do  it,  but 
I  am  asking  you  if  it  has  been  done  ? — I  cannot  bear 
in  mind  that  I  have  made  any  representation.  I  should 
noit  have  known  exactly  how  to  set  aAwut  it.  Seeing 
that  this  Commission  was  appointed  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning  it. 

2427.  But  you  were  rather  waiting  for  an  opening? 
— ^Yes.  This  subject  of  the  inequalities  has  been  very 
much  in  my  mind  for  a  great  many  yeara,  and  I  have 
been  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  say  something  about 
it 

2428.  Turning  to  the  Tilbury  docks,  do  you  think  they 
are  too  far  by  rail  and  cartage  ?  Have  you  any  penonal 
experience  of  these  docks  at  all  4— Yes,  I  know  Tilbury 
Docks  well,  and  the  state  of  the  docks  too.  The  pier  on 
this  side  of  the  dock  is  in  a  very  bad  state.  I  have  per- 
sonal evidence  of  that. 

2429.  Then  you  do  not  concur  with  what  other  ship- 
owners have  said.  I  put  it  to  them  that  if  the  railway 
communication  was  perfect,  would  they  be  satisfied? 
I  put  it  assumiing  there  was  no  complaint  of  the  rail- 
way communication  between  Tilbury  Dock  and  the 
warehouse,  would  they  be  satisfied  ? — ^I  think  it  is  the 
best  dock  in  London  if  it  were  not  for  the  distance, 
but  I  mean  there  are  structural  defects  ;  there  are  cracks 
in  the  masonry. 

2430.  You  do  not  mean  that  if  the  railway  communica- 
tion were  perfect  it  would  be  too  far? — ^The  amount 
-^barged  is  too  large.  In  the  grain  trade  they  would  not 
take  cargoes  there.  Kiev  would  not  consign  oontracte 
for  delivery  in  Tilbury  Docke. 

2431.  Do  you  think  the  distance  of  the  Tilbury  Docks, 
railway  communication  being  perfect,  is  still  a  bar?— 
No,  not  with  cheap  communication.  With  cheap  com- 
munication I  should  not  think  it  was. 

2432.  It  all  depends  on  the  rate?— Yes,  it  depends 
on  the  rate  and  the  communication. 

2433.  Then  you  made  an  interesting  comment  on  the  gg^  2350-1 
phrase  "cheap   port  and  dear  port."    You  pointed  out 

that  in  one  aspect  London  may  be  described  as  a  cheap 
port,  and  in  another  a5»pect  as  an  expensive  port  ? — ^Yes. 

2434.  That  you  adhere  to  ?^Ye6. 

2435.  It  is  not  correct  to  describe  it  as  a  dear  port,  or 
as  a  cheap  port,  but  you  must  take  it  from  the  particular 
aspect  ? — ^Yes. 

2436.  I  think  we  gather  elearly  that  although  your 
interest  lies  chiefly  m  smaller  vessels,  you  wish  the 
thing  to  be  regarded  from  the  point  of  vienv  of  all  ?— Yes. 

2437.  Large  and  small  indifferently  ?^Yes. 

2438.  Then  agoan  you  niacle  a  very  interesting  com-  a,^  oooca 
ment  about  Antwerp.      You  indicate   to   us   t^t   the        "^ 
municipality    supplies    eoone    funds    and    the    central 
government    supplies    etome    funde.       Have    you    the 

same  thing  at  all  in  your  mind,  speaking  as  a  member 
of  the  London  County  Council,  with  reganl  to  whafe 
ought  to  be  done  with  the  port  and  docks  of  London  7— 
I  am  not  authorised  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  London 
County  Council. 

2439.  Ycu  are  speaking  purely  as  an  individual?— 
Yc8,  purely  as  an  individual.     I  think  if  money  is  sup- 
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Mr,  J.       plied  that  it  would  be  the  way  in  which  it  would  have  to 
E.  Mattheu-9,  twme.       It  would   have  to  oome   through  the  Couniy 
— -         Council,  or  through  the  County  Council  and  the  Oorpo- 
89  Nov.  1900.  ration. 

2446.  At  all  events,  sipeaking  as  a  rcpfeeentative  of 
the  ratepayers,  which  you  aref-Yes. 

2441.  You  see  no  difficulty  personally.  It  is  a  very 
important  question  ^— Of  course,  the  question  of  rates 
is  one  that  always  affects  the  ratepayer,  and  it  is  one 
that  is  always  not  a  popular  one,  but  I  think  that  London 
would  be  bfloelited  by  the  increased  trade  of  London 
and  the  improved  port,  and  I  think  London  should  pay 
for  it. 

2442.  You  will  understand  that  I  am  not  wishing  to 


extract  any  aaawer  from  yoo.  at  all.  I  wish  you  to  give 
your  view  ?— That  is  the  view  that  I.  have  arrived  at 
I  think  it  would  be  fiadr  that  in  some  degree  some  money 
should  be  supplied  by  the  rates.  I  believe  that  in 
Antwerp  something  like  two-thirds  is  supplied  by  the 
Imperial  Government  and  one-third  by  the  muaaicipality. 

2443.  And  on  the  ground  that  you  have  stated,  that 
the  cjmmunity  benefits  ?— Yes. 

2444.  (Sir  Bobert  GifFen,)  Have  you  any  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  Exchequer  should  contribute  as  well  as 
the  Countv  Council  ?— Yes,  I  certainly  think  it  should 

(Mr.  mU)  That  goes  without  saying,  but  I  put  if 
not  from  the  Exchequer  point  of  view. 


Mr.  William  MAiirBN  Siuth   called  and  examined. 


Mr.  W. 
M,  Smith. 


2445  (Sir  Bobert  Giffen,)  You  are  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  W.  M.  Smith  and  Sons,  wharfingers  and  general 
warehousekeepers  1 — ^Yes. 

2446.  You  carry  on  business  at  Smiths  Wftarf,  C^ueen- 
hithe  ?— Yes. 

2447.  Where  is  that  wharf  situate  ?— It  is  above  South- 
wark  Bridge,  on  the  north  side. 

2443.  Your  firm  handle  chiefly  East  India  and  China 
produce  ? — ^Yes. 

2449.  You  are  the  Chairman  of  the  Wharfingers',  Ware- 
housekeepers',  and  Granarykeepers'  Association  of  the 
Port  of  London  ?— I  am. 

2450.  How  many  mem'bers  are  connected  with  that 
Association  ?— There  are  36  actual  members,  as  far  as 
I  can  rememlber  at  the  moment — that  means  firms,  of 
course. 

2451.  And  I  think  they  represent  something  like  67 
wharves? — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

2452.  Will  you  give  us  your  evidence  please  U-Mj 
Association  on  receipt  of  letters  from  the  Secretary 
to  the  Commission,  indicating  points  upon  which  they 
desired  this  Association  to  furnish  evidence,  took  steps 
to  procure  same  by  circularisiinff  not  only  members 
of  this  Association,  but  also  all  other  wharfingers 
from  Westminster  Bridge  down  to  Greenwich  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  and  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  to 
Silvertown  on  the  north  side.  About  320  circulars  were 
eent  out  to  the  different  wharfingers  and  others,  to  which 
124  replies  were  received,  so  that  it  has  been  impossible 
to  procure  all  the  information  desired.  I  hand  in  a 
schedule  showing  the  names  of  the  firms  so  circularised, 
with  the  addresses,  and  the  gross  and  rateable  value  of 
each  wharf,  together  with  the  distance  of  such  wharf 
eibher  above  or  below  London  Bridge.  The  assessments 
are  those  given  in  the  new  valuation  lists.  At  the  end 
of  this  schedule  will  be  found  a  summary  indicating 
the  total  number  of  wharves  within  two  miles  above 
London  Bridge,  and  of  eight  miles  below  London 
Bridge,  together  with  the  total  gross  and  rateable 
assessments  within  a  distance  of  each  separate  mile. 
The  schedule  includes  all  the  Sufferance  wharves  and 
Legal  quays,  a  list  of  which  has  already  been  furnished 
to  the  Commissioners  by  Mr.  Fleming,  of  the  Customs. 

(The  witness  handed  in  a  sched^de  of  loharves  and 
waterside  premises,  with  gross  and  rateable  assess- 
mentSy  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  East  Green- 
wich on  south  side,  and  Blackfriars  Bridge  to 
Silvertown  on  north  sid/i  of  river.  See  Appendix^ 
7th  Day,  No.  2.) 

2453.  The  information  in  this  schedule  relates  to  all 
the  wharves? — ^Yes. 

2454.  Not  merely  to  those  wh*  have  given  you  replies, 
but  it  relates  to  all  the  wharves  ?—^All  the  wharves 
within  that  distance  on  either  side. 

2455.  Will  you  give  us  the  sulbstance  of  this  schedule  ? 
I  should  like  you  to  give  ua  one  or  two  points  out  of  it 
that  you  think  important  ? — ^I  could  give  you  the  sum- 
maries to  which  I  refer. 

2456.  What  is  the  total  gross  value  ? — The  total  gross 
value  is  £415,005. 

2467.  What  is  the  net  rateable  value  ?— £332,722. 
That  is  arrived  at  by  setting  forth  the  assessments 
within  the  different  distances  of  miiles  north  and  south. 

2458.  The  greater  part  is  within  the  distance  of  two 
miles  ?— Yes,  it  would  be. 

2459.  The  total  gross  value  within  a  distance  of  one 
mile  is  £103.500  ?— Yes. 


2460.  The  total  rateable  value  is  £85,800 1— Yes. 

2461.  Beyond  that,  but  still  within  a  distance  of  two 
miles,  the  gross  total  is  £26,812,  and  the  rateable  value 
is  £20,660  ^— Yes.    That  is  above  London  Bridge. 

2462.  Will  you  give  below  London  Bridge  as  well ;  will 
you  state  us  the  same  figures  ? — Within  the  one  mile  area 
The  gross  value  is  £147,135,  and  the  rateable  value 
£119,27a  Within  two  miles  the  gross  value  is  £58.34C, 
and  the  rateable  value  is  £47,666. 

2463.  Beyond  that  of  course  the  figures  are  somewhat 
smaller  ?— Y es,  they  diminisn  rijjlit  away- 

2464.  This  is  informadon  relating  to  all  the  wnarvet.  See  7465- 
and  not  merely  to  the  124  who  have  replied  ? — ^Yes,  to  ^ 

all  the  wharves  throughout  the  whole  length  of  that  dis- 
tance. The  wharves  to  which  the  124  returns  apply  are 
of  the  total  gross  assessment  of  £238,486,  and  total  rate- 
able assessment  of  £197,057.  The  difference  between  the 
classes  of  wharves  in  regard  to  privileges,  or  legal  status, 
has  already  been  explained  by  Mr.  Fleming.  As  to  the 
aggregate  length  of  quay  accommodation  at  the  wharves, 
it  is  shown  from  110  returns  to  this  question  that  tlie  totiJ 
length  of  river  frontage  occupied  by  such  110  wharves  is 
16,688  feet.  Respecting  the  point  as  to  "  what  proportion 
of  wharves  have  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  sea-going 
ships  of  varying  depths  of  water  to  lie  alongside,"  only 
57  wharves  made  any  return,  with  thp  result  that  these 
have  depth  of  water  varying  from  10  to  30  feet. 

2465.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  Does  that  mean  at  low 
water,  do  you  know? — ^I  think  not;  I  should  say  it 
is  at  high  water  for  the  wharves  ;  that  is  my  impression 
certainly. 

2466.  You  would  not  call  10ft.  at  high  water  sufficient 
for  a  sea-going  ship? — ^No,  not  for  sea-going  ships.  It 
was  in  reply  to  that  question— ^we  made  application 
and  that  was  the  result ;  some  wharves  have  only  10ft. 
at  ordinary  high  water.  As  to  warehouse  accommoda- 
tion, the  returns  to  this  question  show  that  95  wharves 
have  a  floor  space  of  10,163,206  superficial  feet,  five 
others  make  a  return  of  2,266,365  cubic  feet,  and  &ve 
others  (principally  in  the  case  of  granaries)  u^ke  re- 
turiis  showing  a  storage  capacity  of  25,800  tons.  All 
the  wharves  have  some  kind  of  mechanical  equipment 
Of  those  making  a  return  it  appears  that  69  whafves 
have  hydraulic  equipment,  10  wharves  electrical  equip- 
ment, 72  wharves  steam  equipment,  and  22  wharves 
gas  equipment,  while  some  have  both  hydraulic,  elec- 
tric, steam  and  gas.  In  the  majority  of  returns  made 
the  wharves  appear  to  have  either  two  or  three  forms 
of  the  above  equipments.  As  far  as  this  Association  is 
aware  there  has  been  no  difficulty  about  sufficient  wharf 
and  warehouse  accommodation  in  the  port.  As  busi- 
ness has  increased  the  wharfingers  have  rebuilt  or  im- 
proved their  premises  to  meet  the  increased  demand 
of  trade,  and  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand 
has  had  full  play.  From  the  replies  received  firms 
representing  77  wharves  appear  within  the  last  ten 
years  to  have  reconstructed  or  altered  their  premises 
at  a  total  outlay  of  something  Rice  £1,084,570.  Th* 
estimated  amount  of  capital  invested  in  premises,  and 
the  estimated  value  of  such  premises  in  the  Port  of 
liOndon  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  arrive 
at.  Many  wharfingers  object  to  give  details  under  nhis 
head.  Tlie  total  sum  estimated  to  -Be  employed,  both 
fixed  and  floating,  in  the  businesses  of  wharfingers  from 
99  returns  made,  show  a  total  of  £7,830,758.  As  to 
the  quantity  of  goods  received  at  the  wharves,  103 
returns  made  show  that  the  tonnage  of  goods  received 
at  these  premises  during  the  last  12  months  amounts 
to  something  like  3,079,280  tons.  Wharfingers  receive 
all  kinds  of  goods,  and  some  acquire  a  business  of  a 
particular  type.     It  is  impossible  to  give  further  par- . 
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ticulars  under  this  head.     Flour,  rice,  and  grain  in  par- 
ticular are  very  largely  dealt  with  and  stored  at  riverside 
wharf  premises.     Generally  speaking,  it  is  obvious  that 
•the  wharves  and  granaries  have,  and  bIwkjs  will  pos- 
sess great  importi^tce  to  merchants,  from  the  fact  that 
'goods  are  warehoused  in  doee  proximity  to  the  City 
and  the  marketa.     There  is  a  general  complaint  amongst 
wharfingers  of  the  difficulty   experienced   in   getting 
overside  deliveiy,  and  also  as  regards  the  lightermen. 
It  is  a  general  opinion,  I  think,  amongst  wharfingers 
tliat  the  privilege  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  Freemen 
of    the    Watermen's    Company    of   acting    as    working 
lightermen    is    one   that   should    be   abolished,    as   it 
Mstricts  the  suji^ly  of  men  for  the  service  required, 
and  in  a  way  which  is  extremely  disadvantageous  to  the 
-employers  of  their  labour.     Speaking  for  our  Associa- 
.tion,   I  have  not  heard  any  complaint  of  inadequate 
accommodation   for   the   storage   oi    '' dutiable"   goods. 
There  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  ample  accommodation  for 
•dutiable  goods,  where  such  accommodation  is  required  by 
merchants  and  othets.     The  matters  generally  affecting 
the  wharfingers  are  the  frequent  delays  in  the  discharge 
of    cargo.      These   delays   arise   mainly  from   want   of 
sufficient   quay   space  for  the   delivery   of   goods   into 
craft  as   they   are   discharged   from  the   ships.     As   a 
<*on sequence  it  sometimes  happens  that  delivery  cannot 
ue  made  into  craft  until  the  ship  is  unloaded  and  has 
l>een  moved  from  her  berth.     These  observations,  how- 
ever, do  not  apply  equally  to  all  docks  or  stations.    'We 
object  to  any  provision  that  would  throw  an  unequal 
burden  upon  merchants  and  traders  importing  goods, 
■arising  from  the  exercise  of  their  les^itimate  rights  as 
Uy  tho  disposal  of  the  same,  and,  therefore,  especially 
to  the  proposed  restrictions  as  regards  the  free  water 
way  of  the  port,  which  has  been  secured  in  every  Dock 
Act  which  lias  been  passed,  and  was  made  a  condition 
of  granting  the  privileges  and  faci lilies  under  which 
the     docks     were     establis^hed.       We     consider     also 
the    terms    proposed    to    be    enforced    in    the    Bill 
recently    introduced    into    the    House    of    Commons, 
•even  if  there  were   any  just  ground  for  the  demand, 
onerous  and  oppressive,  as  they  would  impose  a  charge 
on  lighters  and  goods  which  would  on  an  average  be 
•equivalent  to  the  cost  of  lighterage.     We  say,  however, 
that  no  service  is  rendered  upon  which  such  a  charge 
•could  be  fairly  claimed.     We  consider  that  the  traders 
of  the  Port  of  London  should  not  be  subject  to  these 
recurring  attempts  to  re-open  and  set  aside  a  settle* 
ment  which  has  been  solemnly  confirmed  in  every  Act 
i>f  Parliament  since  the  docks  were  established,   and 
upon  the  basis  of  which  their  privileges  were  granted. 
The  abrogation  of  this  condition  would  be  a  manifest 
injustice  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  wharves  which 
have  been  re-erected,  maintained,  and  increased  on  the 
faith  of  the  promises  of  the  Acts  governing  the  regu- 
lation of  the  docks,  and  confirmed  from  time  to  time  by 
Parliament.     The    remedy    for    some    of    the   existing 
grounds  of  complaint  would  be — (1)  An  improvement 
in  appliances  and  accommodation  for  the  discharge  of 
ships,  and  the  delivery  of  their  cargo.    The  system  of 
jetties  at  the  Victoria  Docks  appears  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  and  expeditious  ;  and  the  methods  adopted 
in    some   parts    of   the   Tilbury    Docks    give    similar 
facilities.     (2)  The    placing    of    the    waterway    of    the 
river  and  also  the  docks  as  forming  a  part  thereof, 
under    the    control    of    a    central    authority — ^possibly 
the  Conservancy — ^with  enlarged  powers,  and  increased 
means.     This  would   appear   the   more   necessary,   be- 
cause the  required  improvements  not  only  consist  in 
^etter    dock    accommodation,    but   also,    and    perhaps 
especially,   in  a  greatly  improved  waterway  and  ap- 
proach to  the  port.     The  call  for  reformation  arises  not 
so    much    from    an   increased    trade,    but   from    great 
changes   in   the   methods    of   ^ade,    the   altered   and 
enlarged  construction  of  ships  to  meet  present  require- 
ments.   It  is  not  possible  that  a  mere  trading  corpora- 
tion can  be  called  upon  to  perform  the  required  works, 
which  are,  so  to  speak,  municipal  in  character,  even  if 
they  had  the  means  at  their  command,  as  they  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  trading  community, 
and  are  demanded  in  order  that  London  should  main- 
tain its  position  as  a  great  trading  centre. 

2467.  (Sir  Bohert  Gift  en.)  Is  there  anything  you  wish 
to  add  to  that  statement? — ^There  is  nothing  I  wish  to 
add  ;  I  am  ready  to  answer  any  questions  if  you  have 
any  to  put 

2468.  We  hardly  propose  to  ask  you  any  questions  on 
the  subject  of  the  proposals  for  increasing  dues  that 
have  lately  been  made,  as  that  is  a  fobject  we  propose 
to  deal  with  later.    You  must  therefore  take  it  tha« 
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your  evidence  on  that  subject,  although  we  do  not  ask       |^^  y^ 
questions  about  it  just  now,  is  reserved  -for  later  con-     j/  Smith, 
sideration? — Then  you  do  not  wish  to  trouble  me  any     *  ' 
further  now  ?  2:1  Nov.  1900 

2469.  We   have   some   questions   to  put   as  to   the       

information  which  you  have  given.    With  reference  to' 

the  capital  invested,  which  you  derive  from  99  returns, 
you  say  that  these  99  returns  show  a  total  capital  in- 
vented of  £7,831,000  ?— Yes. 

2470.  Looking  at  the  proportion  of  rateable  value 
of  those  who  have  made  returns  compared  with  those 
who  have  not  made  returns,  do  you  think  that  this  sum. 
might  be  doubled  as  the  value  of  the  capital  invested 
in  the  wharvea  of  London  ? — One  would  require  to  look 
through  the  wharves  that  have  not  made  retui*ns  ;  it 
posailny  might  be  so. 

2471.  You  said  that  the  124  returns  which  you 
have  received  include  a  rateable  value  of  £197,000, 
and  the  total  raiteable  value  of  all  the  wharves  put 
together  is  £333,000,  but  these  returns  as  to  capital 
invested  relate  to  a  still  smaller  number  than  the  124) 
—Yes, 

2472.  So  that  it  would  seem  that  a  very  large  part 
is  omitted  in  thes^  124^  and  still  more  in  these  99 
returns  ? — Yes. 

2473.  You  would  not  like  to  make  a  atatemeut  as 
to  whether  it  would  be  proportionate  in  any  way? — I 
do  not  ^ink  it  would  be  doubled  ;  I  do  not  think  thajfc 
that  which  is  not  returned  will  be  equal  to  what  we 
have  returned;  at  least,  I  should  judge  not,  judging 
from  the  character  of  the  property  itself.  What  I  said 
just  now  was  that  I  could  not  tell  positively  without 
looking  through  to  see  which  were  omitted  in  the 
returns. 

2474.  You  would  have  to  make  a  oonsideraible  addi- 
tion in  any  case? — Oh,  yes,  a  very  considerable  addi- 
tion. 

2475.  Do  you  think  you  could  give  us  further  infor- 
mation, to  the  best  of  your  ability,  upon  tliese  points 
upon  a  subsequent  occasion  ? — ^I  l^lf^ure  I  could. 

2476.  Will  you  endeavour  to  do  sc  % — ^Yes,  I  will,  with 
pleasure.    What  you  require  is  that,  looking  at  the  rate-  ^  2 > ))  • 
able  value,  and  so  on,  of  the  property  which  has  not  and2649-50« 
made  a  return  of  its  capital,  we  should  estimate  about 

what  worth  it  might  be. 

2477.  l%e  best  you  can  give,  or  whether  you  think  it 
would  be  a  considerable  sum  ;  the  beet  that  you  can  do  % — 
Yes. 

2478.  (Bear- Admiral  Hext)  With  reference  to  what 
you  said  as  to  "The  placing  of  the  waterway  of  the 
nver,  and  also  the  docks  as  forming  a  part  thereof,  under 
the  control  of  a  central  authority."  By  that  do  you 
mean  a  trust  ? — ^It  might  be  a  truet. 

2479.  Would  you  advocate  a  trust  or  a  board  similar, 
say,  to  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board? — My 
idea  in  that  was  that  if  the  Conservancy  had  the 
powers,  and  if  they  were  to  carry  out  the  dredging  of 
the  river  in  order  to  ^ive  a  deeper  channel,  as  the  water 
of  tiie  docks  and  the  nver  we  consider  to  be  one,  it  would 
perhaps  oome  under  such  an  authority  as  theirs ;  but  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  necessarily  it  should  be  the  Conser- 
vancy, but  some  trust  or  some  body  with  Parliamentary 
authority  to  carry  out  the  work. 

2480.  Would  you  propose  to  put  wharves  eJso  under 
the  control  of  such  a  body  ? — It  is  the  waterway  aini  the 
access  to  the  ships  in  the  Port  of  London  that  I  am 
looking  at.  I  have  no  wish  to  put  the  wharves  cr  the 
dock  warehouses  under  the  authority.  My  idea  there  is 
simply  the  waterway  and  all  that  appeitaius  to  it. 

2481.  Now  with  recard  to  baizes.  Do  you  not  think 
that  they  gain  great  advantages  from  the  still  water  of 
the  docks  in  loading  and  unloading  in  safety  over  per- 
forming the  same  work  in  the  river? — You  can  hardly 
compare  the  work  that  they  do  in  the  river  with  that 
which  ihej  do  in  the  docks,  because  if  there  is  a  ship 
in  the  rirer  it  is  small  enough  to  lie  in  mid-etream,  or 
so  near  mid-stream  that  they  can  very  easily  come  alon^ 
side  and  take  away  their  goods.  In  the  docks  with  these 
large  ships,  especially  that  we  are  now  getting  into  the 
Port  of  London,  you  require,  of  course,  necessarily  a 
larger  number  of  craft,  because  the  ship  requires  that 
every  craft  should  be  in  attendance.  It  is  better,  ol 
course,  lying  in  the  still  water  of  the  docks. 

2482.  Wliat  I  want  to  arrive  at  is  whether  you  do  no* 
insider  that  the  facilities  for  the  barges  carrying  ont 
thmr  work  ai'e  <{reater  in  the  docks  than  ic  iSst  ^ma  nf 
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Mr.  W       working  in  a  tidal  rirer?— Yei,  I  think  probably  they 
M,  Smith,     are. 

2483.  {Mr,  Ellis,)  You  said :   **  Tfie  matters  generaLj 

29  Nov.  1900.  affecting  the  wharfingers  are  the  frequent  delays  in  the 
discharge  of  cargoes.''  Then  you  pointed  out  the 
icasons  for  the  delays,  and  then  you  continued  :  "  These 
observatioiis,  however,  do  not  apply  equally  to  all  docks 
or  stations."  Gould  you  at  all  indicate  where  they  do 
apply  to  them  ? — I  rather  indicated  that  a  little  later  on 
when  speaking  of  '^  An  improyemient  in  appliances/'  and 
I  referred  to  the  jetties  in  the  Victoria  Docks  as  being 
an  admirable  pli&n. 

2484.  Those  are  admirable,  but  where  is  it  that  they 
are  not  admirable?— They  are  not  admirable  wherever 
there  is  insufficient  room  given  for  the  berth  of  the 
ship  and  the  simultaneous  loading  in  the  craft  of  goods 
coming  out  of  the  ship. 

2485.  I  want  to  get  out  where  the  shoe  pinches? — It 
is  unnecessary,  I  apprehend,  in  any  one  of  these  docks 
really.  It  occurs,  say,  in  the  Albert  Dock  where  a 
ship  is  put  alongside  if  she  is  a  very  large  vessel,  and 
she  18  berthed  close  to  another  ship,  and  there  is  no 
space  there  for  the  craft. 

2486.  I  want  to  fix  it  geographically  if  I  can.  You 
said :  **  These  observations,  however,  do  not  apply 
equally  to  all  docks  or  stations.''  Can  you  tell  us 
where  the  shoe  pinches  worst? — It  pinches  worst  in  the 
Albert  Dock,  where  the  accommodaftion  for  the  ships 
and  tlie  craft  combined  is  not  sufficient,  that  is  to  say, 
in  ({uay  space.  But  I  was  going  to  say,  if  you  wili 
allow  me,  that  over  and  over  again  we  do  have  the 
accommodation  in  the  Albert  Dock  so  as  to  go  on 
simultaneously  loading  in  the  lighters,  which  is  an 
immense  advantage  in  unloading  ships.  The  sheds 
are  not  blocked  up  in  the  way  they  otherwise  would 
be  ;  very  often,  in  eight  times  out  of  ten,  or  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  we  are  going  on  loading  simultane- 
ously where  there  is  quay  room.  '  Where  the  delay 
occurs  is  where  there  is  not  that  quay  room  'for  the 
craft  to  receive  the  goods  as  they  come  out  of  the  ship. 

2487.  Where  is  that?— The  Albert  Dock  really  is  the 
largest  dock  we  have,  and  almost  the  principal  dock 
for  these  large  ships,   excepting  Tilbury. 

2488.  Does  it  apply  in  any  other  dock? — It  does 
not  apply  in  the  same  way.  If  there  were  more  quay 
space  allowed  in  the  Albert  Dock  for  unloading  the 
ships,  it  would  make  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

2489.  Then  it  mainly  applies  in  the  Albert  Dock?— - 
It  does  as  far  as  my  experience  is  concerned  certainly. 

2400.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  I  noticed  that  you  lay 
(wnsiderablo  strees  upon  proximity  to  the  Oity? — ^Yes, 
that  is  so. 

2491.  Does  that  apply,  in  your  judgment,  to  the 
docks  as  well  as  the  wharves?— It  would  apply  to  the 
nearer  docks. 

2492.  Would  not  the  inconvenience  of  being  as  near  to 
the  Oity  as  possible  apply  as  much  to  the  dooks  as  to 
the  wharves? — ^Yes,  certainly,  the  nearer  docks  and  the 
dock  warchous<?s  as  well  ;  thej  are  most  conveniently 
placed. 

2493.  As  near  as  can  be,  having  regard  to 
the  sea  access  to  ships? — The  dock  warehouses 
we  are  now  speaking  of  are  not  near  to  the  river  at 
all,  but  wherever  it  is  possible  that  trade  requires  that 
the  goods  should  be  brought  up  as  near  to  the  City  as 
possible  ;  that  is  an  advantage  to  the  merchants. 

2494.  I  did  not  know  whether  your  answer  applied 
to  bringing  goods  up  in  ships  or  in  lighters? — ^That  is 
really  as  against  the  necessity  of  bringing  goods  up  in 
lighters.  The  docks  themselves  are  oblifi^ed  to  lighter 
up  a  great  quantity  of  their  goods,  because  they  must 
bring  them  to  the  City. 

2495.  That  leads  me  to  ask  you  this  question.  Can 
you  give  us  the  relative  cost  per  ton  of  lightering  from 
Tilbury  as  compared  with  lightering  from  the  Albert 
and  London  Docks? — You  might  put  on  25  or  30  per 
cent  certainly,  but  we  are  in  this  difficulty,  if  you 
will  allow  mo  to  explain.  Where  you  have  ships  in 
the  Tilbury  Docks,  a  lighterman  requires  that  he  should 
be  paid  a  minimum  charge,  and  if  the  minimum  charge 
is  not  covered  by  the  tonnage  on  the  goods,  you  are 
very  much  at  a  higher  cost  in  regard  to  the  Tilbury 
Docks,  because  the  minimum  charge  in  the  Tilbury 
Docks  is  very  much  higher  than  that  in  the  All^ert 
Dock. 

2496.  Couhl  you  put  it  into  money  per  ton? — ^Not 
exactly ;   it  is  very  difficult.    Being  a  minimum  chaxge 


it  might  be  a  small  quantity  of  goods  you  are  bringing: 
up,  and  the  percentage  per  ton  might  be  very  high. 

2497.  That  would  be  for  a  separate  parcel.  I  wanted 
to  get  it  rather  as  a  matter  of  experience  over  the  whole 
of  your  busincM  ? — ^I  can  only  speak  of  my  own  businesa 
in  regard  to  that.  I  am  not*  aware  precisely  wiiat  oliier 
wharfingers  may  be  paying,  or  what  their  arrangementa- 
are ;  I  should  say  from  25  to  30  per  cent. 

2498.  More  for  all  lightered  up  from  Tilbury  ?— Yes. 

2409.  Can  you  give  us  any  price  per  toii  as  an  average 
price  on  which  to  calculate  the  25  to  30  per  cenA.  ? — ^Not 
to  cover   all  prices  of     goods,    because  they  are  very 
various. 


2500.  Can  vou  give  me  an  average  of  your  businesa 
Somewhere  about  Ss.,  if  you  take  the  Titbury  Docks  and 
the  maximum  charges  into  account. 

2501.  3s.  from  TUburv?— Yes, 

2502.  Do  you  mean  25  per  cent,  less  than  3s.  from  th& 
India  Docks,  or  the  London  Docks  ? — ^I  beg  your  pardon. 
— not  from  Tilbury ;  I  thouglit  you  were  asking  me  the 
average  price  I  should  have  to  pay,  including  Tilburj. 
Tilbury  would  run  more  like  into  3s.  6d.  with  the  mini- 
mum charges,  and  perhaps  about  2s.  6d.  for  the  other 
docks. 

2503.  Approximately,  merely  for  the  sake  of  getting. 
some  figure — about  Is.  a  ton  more  ? — Yes. 

2504.  Is  that  Is.  a  ton  more  in  gross  weight  or  by 
measur^nent? — Gross  weight. 

2505.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  per- 
centage of  goods  either  from  the  wharves  of  i^e  associa' 
tion  represented  by  you  here,  or  from  your  own  wharf, 
which  eventually  find  their  wjay  on  to  the  railway  trucks- 
of  the  country  ?--For  delivery  through  the  country  ? 

2506.  Yes,  away  from  London.  What  is  the  propor- 
tion  of  goods  which  is  delivered  in  London  and  consumed 
in  London,  as  compared  with  what  is  sent  away  by  rail  f 
— ^Yery  little  of  that  which  wharfingers  handle  would  be 
seut  away  by  rail.  T^liarfingers  only  occasionally  have 
an  order  from  their  merchant  to  send  off  a  certain  lot  of 
goods  that  he  might  be  in  a  hurry  to  send  off  by  rail,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  move  it  up  to  their  premise. 

2507.  That  is  not  my  point.  Having  got  the  goods  into- 
your  premises,  what  proportion  goes  away  direct  out  of 
London  for  consumption  in  what  we  call  the  provinces, 
as  compared  with  what  is  carted  and  consumed  in 
London  ? — ^That  is  rather  a  difficult  question.  You  say 
"consumed  in  London."  The  greater  part  of  what  we 
receive  goes  away  by  land ;  I  am  speaking  now  for  my 
own  wharf.  There  is  a  little  to  be  shipped  off  which  ha» 
to  go  for  transhipment,  or  to  ibe  shipped  for  some  foreign 

'Vessels,  but  I  really  oould  not  answer  the  question  in 
regard  to  the  quantity  that  is  sent  away  into  the  country, 
because  we  do  not-  know  the  destination.  We  deliver 
simply  to  the  wagons  or  carts  that  are  applying  for  the 
goods,  and  we  do  not  know  the  destination  at  all. 

2508.  You  do  not  know  how  much  goes  to  the  various 
railway  stations  and  how  much  does  not? — ^No,  I  cannot 
tell  you  that  off-hand  at  all ;  it  will  take  a  long  time  to 
find  out.  I  could  tell  where  railway  carriers  have  taken 
away  goods,  but  I  do  not  know  even  thew  if  they  are 
going  into  the  country. 

2600.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  getting  a  return  of 
that  sort? — It  would  be  very  difficult. 

2510.  It  is  an  important  (juestion  ? — ^We  will  endeavour 
to  do  so;  we  will  make  inquiry  to  see  if  it  is  at  all 
possible,  and  furnish  you  with  it  if  we  can. 

2511.  It  is  rather  an  important  question  to  find  how 
much  goes  by  rail  from  the  Port  of  London  and  how 
much  is  used  within  the  amibit  of  London?— I  have  an 
impression  in  my  mind,  but  I  should  not  like  to  speak 
off-hand,  because  it  is  not  evidence — it  is  merely  a  pass- 
ing impression.  We  wiU  bring  it  (before  the  association, 
and  see  whether  our  Secretary  can  in  any  way  get  it 
out. 

2512.  If  you  can  give  us  some  approximate  figures,  I 
think  it  would  be  very  useful?— -We  will  endeavour  to 
do  so. 

2513.  The  Commission  is  sitting  for  some  time,  you 
understand? — Thank  you,  I  quite  understand 

2514.  You  said :  "  These  delays  arise  mtunly  from 
want  of  sufficient  quay  space  for  the  delivery  of  goods 
into  crafft "  ?— Yes. 

2oIo.  Doos  thst  mean  that  the  goods  are  first  of  all 
put   on   to   the  quays,    and   then   put  back   into   ih» 
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craft  9 — ^There  are  two  ways  in  which  they  are  delivered 
io  UB.     Some  go  over-side. 

2616.  Without  going  on  to  the  quay  at  all? — ^With- 
out going  on  to  the  quay  at  all.  A  great  deal 
sometimes  does.  It  depends  on  circumstancesL  I  am 
speaking  of  quay  space ;  it  has  to  have  room,  and  that 
^  craft  may  be  lying  alongside,  then,  as  the  goods  are 
landed  alongside  on  the  wharf,  they  are  put  into  the 
4;raft. 

2517.  At  one  operation,  do  you  mean? — ^Yes,  it  is 
common,  wherever  they  can  possibly  do  it,  to  lift  the 
^oods  out  of  the  hold  of  the  ship  and  on  to  the  quay, 
^nd  then  to  drop  them  into  the  craft,  and  they  are  out 
of  the  way  at  once.  Wherever  that  space  can  be 
afforded  there  is  rapid  delivery;  we  get  the  things  up 
then  within  three  or  four  days,  or  at  most  a  week. 

2518.  Are  we  right  in  assuming  that  at  the  present 
time,  if  that  operation  is  carried  out,  the  wharfingers 
pay  nothing  for  the  use  of  the  quay? — ^The  ship  uses 
.the  quay  and  pays  for  the  use  of  the  quay  under  the 
bill  of  lading. 


2519.  But  do  they  pay  for  the  quay  when  the  goods      j^^,  W, 
are  going  into  barges  in  that  way  ?— I  have  no  doubt    3f.  Amiih, 
they  do.      Th«  goods  aro  either  discharged  by  the  ship,   .  « 
as  in  the  case  of  ttie  P.  and  O.  steamers,  for  instance ;  29  Nov.  1900. 
they  use  the  wharf •                                                           

2520.  That  is  their  own  wharf?— Tes,  that  is  their 
own  wharf.  Then  if  the  dock  company  is  working  the 
ship,  they  would  simply  land  the  goods  and  deliver 
them  to  the  craft  at  the  rate  that  was  paid  by  the  ship. 
They  do  it  for  the  ship. 

2521.  Tou  cannot  tell  whether  the  ship  pays  for  it? 
— ^The  dock  is  discharging  the  ship ;  they  certainly 
pay  for  it 

2522.  Do  they  pay  for  the  use  of  the  quay  ?— It  is  in- 
cluded in  th€  dehvery  rate. 

2523.  It  was  under  the  impression  that  they  did 
not?— They  do  to  that  extent,  because  that  is  part  of 
the  appliances  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  do  it, 
just  as  the  cranes  would  be. 


Mr.   HroH  Colin  Smith  called  and  examined 


2524.  {Sir  liohert  Gilfen.)  You  are  a  Director  of  the 
Bank  of  England  ?— Yes. 

252Si.  And  you  have  been  a  Governor  of  the  Bank? 
—Yes. 

2526.  You  come  here  as  a  partner  in  the  firm 
trading  as  *  The  Proprietors  of  Hay's  Wharf,"  who  are 
the  lessees  of  Hay's  Wharf  and  Dock,  Beal's  Wharf, 
iuid  Cotton's  Wharf,  wharfingers,  master  lightermen, 
carmen,   etc.  ? — Yea, 

2527.  You  have  been  engaged  in  this  business  for 
many  years? — ^Yes. 

2528.  You  have  preipared  some  evidence  for  us,  I  think, 
which  we  should  like  you  to  give  now? — The  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commission  arose  irom  the  fact  of  the  dock 
companies  bringing  Bills  into  Parliament  to  relieve 
ihemselves  of  expenditure  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
bear,  and  I  venture,  therefore,  first  of  all  to  tender 
•evidence  that  there  are  great  exaggerations  in  their 
statements  on  this  head.  If  there  were  no  wharves  and 
no  lighters,  the  dock  companies  could  not  accommo- 
date the  business  which  com«s  into  the  port,  and  their 

own  lighterage,  bringing  goods  from  the  lower  docks  to 
the     warehouses    of     the     upper     docks,    far     exceeds 
,the    lighterage    of    any    other    establishment.      They, 
iherefore,     benefit    by    the    expenditure    necessitated 
by     lighters     frequenting     the     docks     as     much     as 
their    competitors.      Nothing    of    late    years    should 
.have     tended     more    lo     bring     back    prosperity    to 
the  dock  companies  than  the  establishment  of  the  Tea 
Clearing  House,  and  the  various  Produce  Committees 
formed  to  afford  increased  facilities  for  dealing  with 
goods  imported  into  London.     Personally,  I  do  not 
believe   that  the   trade    of   the  port   has   been   much 
affected   by    the   inability   of   a  few   large   vessels  to 
come  up  the  river.    This  might  operate  in  time,  bub 
the  trade  is  so  mucii  more  influenced  by  banking  and 
financial  facilities,   and  markets,   that  in  my  opinion 
these  far  outweigh  other  considerations.     I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  management  of  the  river  should  be 
put  under   one   representative  Board.     As   at  present 
constituted,    the  l^inity  House,   the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy, and  the  Watermen's  Companv  are  the  authori- 
ties.     The    maintenance    of    compulsory    pilotage    in 
the    River    Thames    constitutes    a    grievance    which 
has    for    many    years  been  keenly  felt.     If  a  vessel 
navigating  the   nver  under   a  compulsory  pilot  docs 
damage   to   a  barge,    the   shipowner   is    exempt   from 
liability,      provided      the      officers      and      crew      can 
show   that  they  gave    the    pilot    the    assistance    he 
was  entitled  to,  and  the  pilot  is  not  responsible  for  damage 
resulting  from  his  negligence  or  want  of  skill,  beyond  his 
pilotage  fee,  and  the  bond  of  £100  into  which  he  enters 
with  Uie  Trinity  House.    If,  therefore,  by  the  negligence 
of  the  pilot  of  a  ship,  a  barge  containing  goods  to  the 
value  of  some  thousands  of  pounds  is  run  down,  there 
is  practicaUy  no  redress,  but  if  a  barge  does  damage  to 
a  ship  when  under  pilotage  the  shipowner  can  sue  the 
owner  of  the  barge  for  the  full  amount  of  the  damage, 
and  can  on  most  cases  recover  his  loss.    In  view  of  the 
^constantly  increasing  steamship  traffic  on  the  25  or  26 
miles  between  Gravesend  and  Liondon  Bridge,  over  which 
lighters  are  continually  being  navigated,  and  upon  which 
these  conditions  obtain,  I  submit  that  in  the  general  in- 
terest of  the  port,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  lighterage 
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trade,  compulsory  pilotage  should  be  so  amended  that         ^^^  . 
this  great  injustice  I  have  mentioned  may  be  removed.  ^'  ^'  ^^^^ 
The  Watermen's  Company  is  an  anachronism,  and  a  con-  ^  ^       ^.^^ 
stant  source  of  impediment  to  the  trade  of  the  port.    In 
former  days  it  may  have  had  its  uses,  but  now  that  crafts 
are  mostly  moved  by  tuga,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
men  upon  them  should  be  able  to  navigate  them  with 
oara.     The  number  of  freemen  has  never  been  increased 
with  the  growth  of  the  trade ;  and  it  is  not  reasonable 
that  a  body  of,  say,  7,000  men  should  be  able  by  strikes 
to  strangle  the  trade  whenever  they  choose.     I  am  Chair- 
maii  of  the  British  OU  and  Cake  Mills,  Limited.    If  I 
send  a  barge  to  an  import  ship  for  linseed  for  the  com- 
pany's mills  at  Boiherhdibhe,  I  must  employ  freemen  of 
the  river,  so  many  according  to  the  tonnage  of  the  barge, 
etc.,  but  if  I  send  a  barge    for    the  company's  mills  at 
Bochester  to  the  same  ship,  I  can  employ  whom  I  choose, 
and  no  one  can  assert  that  the  voyage  to  Bochester  does 
not  involve  more  risk  to    the    owners  and  crew  than  a 
voyage  to  Botherhithe  under  steam.     I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  rules  and  regulatdons  of  the  Watermen's 
Company  have  for  some  years  only  been  used  as  a  means 
of  legalised  extortion,  and  I  hope  that,  in  view  of  the  evi- 
dence that  will  be  tendered  to  the  Commission  upon  th£s 
subject,  the  Oomiflission  will  see  fit  to  recommend  the 
abolition  of  the  privileges  of  the  company,  and  the  throw- 
ing open  of  the  river.     I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
the  Customs'  officers  in  the  wareliouses  should  work  in- 
creased hours.    I  believe  they  are  not  well  paid,  but  9 
till  4,  from  the  1st  November  to  the  1st  March,  is  not 
a  reasonable  day's  work.    The  effect  of  this  is  that  under 
modem  conditdons  of  ^jusiness,    warehouse-keepers  are 
unable  to  get  their  work  done,  so  as  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  markets,  within  the  limits  of  the  legal  hours. 
They  are  thus  compelled  to  pay  largely  for  overtime  for 
the  officers,  in  order  to  finish  their  work,  with  the  result 
that  the  charges  borne  by  the  goods  are  correspondingly 
increased. 

25B9.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to  say  ? 
— ^>io,  I  do  not  think  so« 

2530.  We  must  refrain  from  asking  you  now 
any  questions  about  the  Bills  of  the  Joii^  Com- 
mittee «to  which  you  referred  at  the  beginning, 
because  we  shall  have  to  discuss  those  after- 
wards. Have  you  formed  any  idea  of  how  the  represen- 
tative board  that  you  refer  to  should  be  constituted  ?— 
What  I  think  is  that  the  water  in  the  docks  should  be 
put  under  such  a  representative  board,  to  be  managed 
by  representatives  of  the  various  trades,  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  the  Thames  Conservancy,  and  that  the  warehouses 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  dock  companies  to  carrv 
on  trade  as  other  wharfingers  do. 

2531.  Do  you  tjiink  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
sepante  the  dock  business  proper  from  that  of  the  ware- 
house business  ?— Quite  so,  just  the  same  as  my  own  busi- 
ness :s  separated  from  the  dock  company. 

2532.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  business 
of  the  'Wharves  should  ibe  put  under  the  central  authority 
and  warehouses  as  well  as  dock  business  should  be  put 
under  that?— It  would  be  a  large  job. 

2533.  You  do  not  agree  with  that  ^-Not  at  all. 

2534.  Not  merely  is  it  a  large  job,  but  it  is  an  inter- 
ference with  private  enterprise  to  a  large  •xtent?— Yos, 
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Mr,         I  think  so  ;  ^nd  1  -think  it  would  be  abnosfc  impossible 

if.  6.  Smith,  because  its  magnitude  is  so  great ;  and  really  and  truly  a 

*— -  wharfioger's  business  is  principally  made  successful  or 

'29  Nov.  1900.  unsuccessful  by  looking  into  the  minutest  detaileu    It  is 

very  difficult  to  carry  on  a  large  business  of  this  sort  at 

all ;  it  must  bo  done  on  a  small  scale  more  or  less,  an*l 
every  item  looked  {nto  most  carefully.  I  think  if  it  was 
done  on  a  large  scale  it  would  be  ruined. 

2535.  You  have  not  formulated  any  plan  by  which  the 
warehouse  business  of  the  docks  could  be  separated  from 
the  other  businees  ?-^The  plan  is  the  same  as  in  my  own 
business.  I  carry  on  a  warehousing  business ;  I  go  and 
fetch  the  goods  from  the  docks.  We  have  a  very  small 
dock  of  our  own  in  which  we  can  take  some  vessels. 

25^.  You  do  take  some  vessels,  I  believe  ? — Yes  ;  I 
see  no  difficulty. 

2537.  Would  you  have  any  obje<5tion  to  i^hat  part 
of  the  river — ^the  dock  that  you  hare-— being  put  under 
the  central  authority? — It  Is  hardly  of  sufficient  im- 
portance, I  think. 

2538.  Are  there  not  some  private  docks  which  are 
important?  They  take  sea-going  vessels  to  a  large 
extent,  do  they  not? — ^Yes,  they  do. 

2539.  Would  they  be  put  under  the  central  author- 
ity?— ^I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  interfering  with 
the  ships  that  come  up  the  river  and  lie  at  the  various 
wharves.  They  pay  no  charges  for  the  use  of  the 
water.  Their  presence  or  their  absence  does  not  affect 
The  question  of  the  dock  companies  not  being  remune- 
rati  re. 

25'10.  I  merely  wished  to  ascertain  what  are  the  limita 
of  your  ideas  on  the  subject — what  you  propose  I — There 
are*  a  great  many  ships  which  cannot  come  up  the  water 
towards  London  Bridge,  and  a  great  many  will  not 
come  up  the  river  ;  they  will  not  lie  aground.  Ther« 
are  few  wharves — there  are  only  two  or  three — ^where 
«hips  of  any  great  draught  of  water  can  lie  afloat  at  low 
water. 

2541.  (jS'iV  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  Of  course  it  depends 
upon  what  is  meant  by  sea-going  ships,  does  it  not? 
But  you  say  that  there  are  very  few  wharves  that  can 
take  sea-going  ships  ? — I  say  there  are  very  few  wharves 
where  sea-going  «hips  ':an  lie  afloat  at  low  water. 

2542.  At  dead  low  water,  you  mean? — Yes.  For 
instinco,  in  my  own  place  I  do  have  a  good  many 
ships,  but  they  all  lie  aground.        . 

2543.  Do  the  Aberdeen  boats  ground  ? — ^I  cannot  say 
about  them. 

2544.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Dundee  boats 
ground  ? — I  oo  not  know.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
the  Aberdeen  boats  and  the  Dundee  boalf*  do  not  load 
in  the  stream  and  finish  off  at  high  water  alongside. 

2545.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  they  have  a  jetty, 
and  they  load  at  the  jetty,  and  the  jetty  is  part  of  the 
wharf ;  or  some  of  them  do  ? — ^Yes. 

2546.  I  suppose  the  law  of  pilotage  that  you  com- 
mented upon  IS  one  which  affects  every  river,  is  it  not? 
— I  do  not  know. 

2547.  Is  not  the  Thames  a  very  peculiar  river,  from 
the  immense  quantity  of  barge  traffic  ? — ^Yes. 

2548.  There  are  very  few  rivers  that  are  at  all  com- 
parable to  the  Thames  in  regard  to  the  immense  quan- 
tity of  barge  traffic?— I  should  think  none. 

2549.  You  said  that  wharfingers  are  compelled 
to  pay  largely  for  overtime  for  the  Customs. 
Could  you  give  us  any  figures  as  to  what  you  and  other 
people  have  paid  during  the  year? — ^I  have  not  brought 
the  figures  with  me  ;  I  could  get  them  out  directly.  It 
does  come  to  a  considerable  sum,  and  it  is  paid  in  a 
very  peculiar  way.  You  pay  so  much  for  the  officer 
that  you  have  in  attendance,  and  then  you  pay  so  much 
for  other  superior  officers.  That  increases  to  a  very 
large  rate  if  you  employ  them  two  or  ffiree  hours.  You 
pay  so  much  for  the  man  who  cornea,  and  you  pay  so 
much  for  somebody  else  to  look  after  him,  and  you 
pav  so  much  for  somebody  else  who  looks  after  the 
other  man.     These  other  two  gentlemen  do  not  turn 
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up  at  all,  and  then  you  pay  t£em  for  cab  hire  and 
all  sorts  of  things,  and  it  comes  to  a  good  deal.  I  could 
not  tell  you  the  details,  but  I  cou!d  tell  you  what  we 
pay  per  year. 

2550.  We  should  like  to  know  wiiat  you,  a^  a  wharfinger, 
have  paid? — If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  send  it  to  you.. 
Do  you  want  it  for  the  last  five  years,  or  when  ? 

2551.  For  the  last  five  years,  if  you  could.  Periiapa 
one  year  would  be  exceptional ;  five  years  would  give 
ufl  a  fair  average  ? — ^I  will  have  it  made  out. 

{The   Wifness  subseqiientfy  Bupplietl  tables  as  to  the 
overtime  paid  to  officers  of  Her  Majesty^s  Customs^ 
by  tfu!  proprietors  of  Hay's  Wharf  during  tfie  five 
years  ending  Nov.  30,  1900.     See  Appendix,  7tk 
Day,  No.  3.) 

2552.  Could  you  give  us  it  in  proportion  to  the  Toluin«. 
of  trade?  It  would  not  give  us  very  much  informatiou 
if  it  was  not  in  some  pcoix)rt3on  to  the  business  done  ? — 
Do  you  wish  us  to  send  you  our  entries  of  all  goods,  do 
you  mean,  for  five  years  ? 

2553.  I  did  not  mean  that  precisely.  We  wanted  to 
know,  rather,  how  much  was  paid  for  overtime  to  the 
Customs  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  done 
at  -some  particular  wharf— or  if  you  can  apread  it  over 
a  large  nuntber  of  wharves  and  give  us  the  aggregate  of 
both — to  show  what  relation  it  bears  to  the  value  of  the 
goods,  so  th^t  we  may  at  any  rate  know  what  we  are 
talking  about — whether  it  is  i  per  cent.,  2  per  cent.,  or 
more? — Quite  so;  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so. 

2554.  You  recognise  what  we  want? — ^Yes. 

2555.  But  you  say  that  it  is  a  large  amount? — It  is  a 
considerable  amount ;  and  it  operates  in  another  way. 
All  the  men  are  paid  ^by  the  hour,  and  if  you  do  not  pay 
these  Customs  House  officers  overtime  they  would  earn: 
very  poor  mon-ey  in  the  day.     It  operates  dn  that  way. 
It  is  a  veiy  undesirable  thing,  I  think. 

2556.  Do  you  think  it  affects  at  all  the  time  taken  in 
dischaiging  a  ship  ?— ^I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that.  I 
think  that  the  hours  for  the  people  on  board  ship  are- 
longer.  It  is  the  people  in  the  bonded  warehouse  who 
weigh  goods,  and  tne  people  who  have  to  lock  the  place 
up. 

2567.  What  you  call  the  inwde  ataff.  That, 
perhaps,  would  not  affect  the  question  of  the 
time  taken  to  discharge  cargo?  —  You  see  the 
difficulty  of  your  question.  You  have  the  locker 
who  has  to  put  the  Cmstoms  House  lock  on  the 
<bonded  warehouse.  He  has  to  stop  two  or  three  hours  a 
day.  You  pay  him  so  much  an  hour  for  stopping,  but 
that  bears  no  relation  to  whether  you  have  50,000  packages 
of  tea  or  200  padcages  of  tea  in  the  place  ;  it  ie  all  ^e 
same. 

2558.  Then  the  amount  of  overtime  you  talked  about 
does  not  refer  to  the  amount  of  goods  coming  out  of  the 
lighters  ? — It  does  to  a  certain  extent,  because  where  they 
are  bonded  soods  the  place  has  to  be  kept  open.  It » 
extremely  dSficult  to  expilain,  but  you  pay  so  much  for 
the  first  hour  and  a  great  deal  more  for  the  second  hour, 
and  a  great  deal  more^  for  the  third  hour,  because  other 
superior  officers  oome  in  for  their  share. 

2559.  (Bear-Admiral  Hext.)  You  advocate  tiie  abolitioir 
of  tiie  Watermen's  Company? — ^Yes. 

2560.  And  throwing  open  the  river? — ^Yes. 

2561.  LighteiB  would  have  to  be  under  some  body  for 
licensing,  I  presume? — Are  you  talking  of  licensing  of 
the  lighter  or  of  the  licensing  of  the  men  ? 

2562.  You  are  quite  right ;  I  see  your  point.  I  was 
oonf using  the  two? — ^But  I  do  not  see  that  there  ia  any 
necessity  for  licensee. 

2563.  Lighters,  of  course,  are  sun'eyed  at  present  iir 
the  ordinary  way,  I  presume  ?— Wlien  a  lighter  is  first 
launched  she  is  measured,  and  the  Watennen's  Company 
decide  as  to  Hie  number  of  men.  It  comes  within  a  cer- 
tain tonnage,  'but  beyond  that  there  is  no  licensing  of  the 
craft  at  all  ;  any  craft  could  do  the  work.  All  we  want 
is,  that  as  we  have  to  run  the  risk  we  should  he  allowed 
to  employ  anvbody  we  like ;  now  we  cannot. 

BecaDed  1040?. 


(Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  December  4th,  at  12  o'clook.) 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  PORT  OF  LOxNDOX 


EIGHTH    DAT. 


Tuesday,  Uh  December  1900. 


PRESENT: 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Revelstoke  (in  the  Chair.) 


Sir  Robert  Giffen^  k.o.b.,  ll.d. 

"Sir  John  Wolfe  Wolfe-Barry,  k.c.b.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s. 


Rear-Admiral  Sir  John  Hext,  k.c.i.e. 
John  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  m.p. 


Cecil  Owen,  Esq.,  Sea-etary. 


Captain  Henbt  Yauohan  Habt-Davis,  called,  and  examined. 


2564.  (Lord  BeveUtoke,)  You  are  a  partner  tn  the  firm 
of  Hoare,  Wilson  and  Co.,  wharfingers? — ^That  is  so. 

2565.  And  you  have  been  a  partner  in  that  firm  for  the 
(past  16  veaiTB  ? — ^That  is  so. 

2566.  Will  yon  proceed  with  your  evidence? — Our 
'wharves  are  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  a 
short  distance  below  London  Bridge.  They  are  bonded 
for  all  goods  with  the  exception  of  tobacco.  The  produce 
ianded  and  worked  there  consists  mainly  of  coffee,  cocoa, 
.apices,  Singapore  produce,  tallow,  tin,  copper,  and 
t)olonial  produce  generally.  From  30,000  to  40,000  tons 
.are  landed  annuiSly.  The  wharves  are  fitted  with  hy- 
*draulic  mAchinery.  The  floor  area  of  Willson's  Wharf 
is,  waterside,  57,000  superficial  feet,  landside,  102,000 
superficial  feet,  and  of  Symon's  Wharf,  waterside, 
18,000  superficial  feet,  landside,  152,000  superficial 
!fe€t-  TTbe  respective  frontages  to  the  river  are 
120ft.  and  118ft.  Owing  to  the  comparativelv  small 
frontage  a  ship-alongside  business  is  not  cultivated^ 
^though  there  is  sufficient  waiter,  that  is  to  say, 
16  to  18ft.  ;  the  produce,  therefore,  is  brought  up 
mainly  by  lighters.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  toU 
<which  the  London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee  pro- 
posed by  their  recent  Bill  in  Parliament  to  levy,  would 
operate  very  prejudically  on  the  trade  of  the  Port  of 
liondon.  London  rates  and  charges  have  already  been 
made  the  subject  of  complaint,  and  it  would  not  be  possi- 
"ble,  under  present  conditions,  to  reduce  them,  whilst 
this  toU,  if  enforced,  would  increase  them  very  consider- 
Ably.  Thus  with  coffee,  under  the  operation  of  this  toll, 
my' wharf  cfaas^ee  would  be  increased  8^  per  cent.,  with 
fiugar  about  25  per  cent.,  and  with  tiii  or  copper  over 
50  per  cent.  Perhaps  I  may  state  here  that  I  have  taken 
these  figures  out  on  the  consolidated  rates.  I  have  taken 
them  at  Is.  6d.  per  ton,  and  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
the  dock  companies  state  that  that  is  the  maximum 
-charge  that  they  propose  to  make.  Thev  are  taking 
powers  for  that  as  a  maximum  amount,  but  I  submit 
that  we  have  to  protect  ourselves  against  that  maxi- 


mum. 


2567.  We  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  dock  companies' 
•case? — ^I  wea  only  tryinff  to  explain  my  figures  Many 
millions  of  money  have  been  sunk  bv  private  enteirprise 
-sloni^side  the  waterside,  on  the  faith  of  tree  water  and 
"Parliamentary  consistency,  and  this  expenditure  would 
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be  absolutely  imperilled.      May  I  state  my  views  with  Capt.  fT.  F. 
reference  to  a  tax  on  goods  in  that  aspect  ?  Hari-DavU^ 

2568.  I  think  there  is  no  objection  to  that  ?— -My  idea  4  Dec.  1Q00« 

is  this :  that  the  water  in  the  docks  has  been  dedicated       

for  ever  to  the  public,  according  to  Lord  Cardwell's  state- 
ment. 

2560.  (Mr.  J^Uu.)  That  was  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons? — Yes.  I  think  that  is  public  proper^,  is  it 
not? 

2570.  Certainly,  but  it  was  not  a  statement  ex  officio. 
It  was  mere^  a  statement  made  in  tiie  House  of  Commona  ? 
— ^Tes,  it  was  merelv  a  sfbeutemeot  made  in  the  House  of 
Oomonons,  as  a  member.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  would 
be  equally  equitable  to  charge  goods  in  wagons  and  in  carts 
as  on  the  water  ;  and  if  a  new  authority  were  constituted 
to  take  charge  of  the  dock  waters,  and  their  business 
possibly,  and  that  new  body  conceived  that  it  was  necessaiy 
in  the  interests  of  trade  to  put  a  toll  upon  barges,  I  sub- 
mit that  that  oould  not  be  equitably  met  by  a  chocge  on 
goods.  If  the  public  who  have  received  this  freedom  of 
water  choose  to  give  up  that  freedom,  which  of  course 
they  can  do  through  Parliament^  I  submit  that  charge 
ought  not  to  be  put  upon  one  industry.  It  ought  to  be 
made  a  tax  upon  the  whole  of  the  rateable  value  of 
London,  raised,  if  necessary,  by  precept 

2571.  (Lord  Revelstoke.)  Do  you  suggest  that  the 
water  of  the  dock  should  be  separated  from  the  ware- 
houses?— ^Later  on  I  do. 

2572.  But  that  is  what  you  are  talking  of  just  now  ? 
— Yes,  The  Port  of  London,  in  my  opinion,  is  suffer- 
ing from  many  adverse  conditions.  The  docks  are 
situated  too  far  from  the  centre  of  commerce.  The 
appliances  for  loading  and  unloading  on  to  quay  and 
into  lighters  are  not  altogether  up  to  date.  The 
river  requires  deeper  dredging.  The  warehouse  ac- 
commodation for  goods,  though  ample,  is  too  much  scat- 
tered. Further  facilities  ior  road  and  railway  trans- 
port are  necessary.  The  delays  now  experienced  '  in 
Ix>ndon  are  unreasonable.  Thus,  to  compare  Southamp- 
ton with  London  (and  of  my  total  landings  in  1B99 
one-fifth  came  from  Southampton  and  four^nfths  iicm 
th«  docks).  I  will  give  you  a  few  examples,  taken  at 
random  from  my  ship  entry  book  :  — 

Q 
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UOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON: 


(hpt,  H,  V, 
Mart'Davis, 

Name  ot*  Shij>. 

4  Dee.  1000. 

Port. 

Date  of  Entry 

I 

Date  of  Completion. 

Number 

of 
Packages. 

Days. 

"  Don '   - 

Southampton    - 

l?th  October 

1900 

22nd  October      -     1900 

2,300 

10 

"Orinoco"     - 

»i        "        '        " 

30tli  August 

»> 

7th  September  -       „ 

2,300 

8 

"Para"- 

M               -                                  - 

18tli  July  . 

)» 

27tliJuly    -        -       „ 

1,500 

9 

"  Trent" 

>»                '                 ■                 * 

IGth  August 

>j 

24th  Aug.    -        -        „ 

750 

8 

"  Mazagon  "   - 

London  "  A  '     - 

28tli  August 

1 
1900 

10th  September  -     1900 

250 

12 

"Sobraon"     - 

»»  \  '* 

Slst  August 

>» 

18th  September  -       „ 

600 

18 

"Stentur"      - 

*'  \  "    - 

Oih  September  - 

18th  September  - 

4,000 

12 

"  Clan  Mattheson  " 

**  T  "     - 

19th  September  - 

Ist  October       -       „ 

-aOO 

12 

"Caloh:is"     . 

,,        "A'*    - 

20th  September  - 

2nd  October              ,, 

1,300 

12 

1 
"An'enor"     - 

„       *'A"    - 

14th  August 

23rd  October       -        „ 

800 

9 

I  only  wish  to  point  out  what  my  experience  has  been 
against  the  docks  in  London  as  compared  with  South- 
ampton. I  get  very  much  bettef  despatch  from  South- 
am  nton  than  I  do  from  Ldndon,  and  I  have  tried  to 
compare  like  with  like. 

2573.  (Sir  Jbhn  Wolfe-Barry.)  Speaking  with  regard 
to  the  Table,  what  does  "  Date  of  completion  "  mean  ? — 
Arrival  at  my  wharf.     Of  course,   from  Southampton 

f;oods  have  to  be  brought  up  by  rail  to  Nine  Elms  in 
ocKed  vans,  and  then  they  have  to  be  lightered  down 
to  my  wharf. 

2574.  {Sir  Robert  Qiffen.)  How  long  does  that  take?— 
Tliat  varies  a  jpood  deal.  The  only  way  I  can  check 
it  is  by  the  first  date  of  entry  and  t'.io  final  com- 
pletion. The  result  to  me  is  that  despite  that  dis- 
advantage* I  get  the  goods  with  greater  despatch,  and 
also  it  would  appear  to  me  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  importer  that  Southampton  is  two  days  short  of 
London  in  the  length  of  the  voyage  of  the  ship.  Then, 
continuing  my  evidence,  the  present  position  of  •  the 
lightermen  is  anomalous  and  out  of  date.  Formerly 
they  were  required  to  navigate  their  barges  in  a  nar- 
rower and  shallower  river  ;  now  the  barges  are  mainly 
brought  up  the  river  under  tugs.  Their  monopoly 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  freedom  of  the  river 
assured,  subject  to  registration  by  a  central  authority. 
There  are  other  trade  customs  that  in  my  opinion 
OT)erat.>  adversely  to  London,  as  compared  with  other 
ports,  namely,  our  antiquated  methods  o:  weighing  and 
taring  goods.  I  am  quite  aware  that  these  customs 
are  not  the  subject  of  legislative  enactment,  but  in 
my  opinion  they  do  operate  very  preiudicially  to  Lon- 
don. Bags,  say  of  coffee,  in  London  are  weighed  sincly, 
and  the  turn  of  the  scale  is,  therefore,  entirely  against 
the  importer ;  on  the  Continent  and  in  Liverpool  such 
bags  are  weighed  in  drafts  of  5  or  10  as  the  case  may  be. 
Similarly,  in  taring,  the  bags  are  weighed  separately, 
and  a  fraction  over  a  ponnd  is  taken  as  a  pound  Thus  a 
bag  weighing  31bs.  is  tared  as  Slbs..  but  one  weighing, 
say,  31bs.  3oz.  is  tared  as  41b8.,  involving  a  loss  to 
the  importer  of  13oz.  of  ooffee  on  eveiy  such  bag.  The 
trade  custom  of  "draft  allowance,"  I  am  informed,  is 
prejudicial  to  London.  May  I  state  here  that  I  have 
submitted  this  point  to  a  very  well  known  produce 
broker  in  London,  a  man  of  the  very  largest  experi- 
ence. It  is  not  for  me  to  suggest,  but  I  do  hope  that 
some  members  of  the  London  Produce  Brokers'  Asso- 
ciation will  give  evidence  before  this  Commission,  and 
with  your  permission  I  would  read  a  letter  from  a  gen- 
tleman— I  do  not  know  that  I  am  entitled  to  give  his 
name,  but  I  would  hand  the  letter  to  you,  my  I^rd — on 
that  point  of  weighing,  which  is  rather  important. 

2575.  (Lord  BewHstoke,)  Do  you  wish  to  pat  the  letter 
in  ?— Tea. 

2576.  Then  I  think  we  must  hare  the  whole  letter  t 
— Must  I  give  the  namef 

2577.  Tes,  we  must  have  the  whole  letter  or  nothing  1 
— I  do  not  know  that  I  have  his  authority.  I  hope  tihat 
h^  will  be  here  to  give  his  evidence. 

2578.  Then,  perhaps,  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  him  later? — ^In  case  he  is  not  called,  I  think 
I  will  take  upon  myself  to  put  the  letter  in. 


2579.  Veiy  well?— 'Dear  Obtain  Kart-DimB:  *I 
quite  agree  this  as  regards  weights.  The  loss  here  to 
importers  is  also  the  ounces  on  gross ;  thus :  Icwt. 
3qra.  121bs.  12ozs.  is  called  Icwt.  3qrB.  121b8.,  so  they 
often  lose  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  pound  s 
package  in  gross  and  in  tare.  I  think  all  weights 
gross  and  tare  should  be  taken  to  half-pounds."  There 
I  entirely  agree  with  him.  ''Under  8ozs.  to  lower 
weight,  over  to  higher  weight,  and  returned  to  the  half 
pound.  These  little  variations  often  mean  one-half 
per  cent"  Then  he  goes  on  later  in  the  letter  with 
reference  to  a  statement  that  I  make  later  in  my 
evidence.     Shall  I  read  that  as  well? 

2580.  If  you  please  ? — "  I  see  no  real  and  final  remedy 
till  the  whole  landing,  housing,  working,  etc.,  is  in  thd 
hands  of  a  public  authority,  one  ready  to  take  the 
ways  of  our  foreign  rivals  and  all  nations  into  aooount, 
who  will  send  m«n  to  learn  wh&t  goes  on  elsetwhere, 
and  place  London  on  equal  terma.  Yours  very  truly, 
S.  Figgis."  Mr.  Figgis  is  a  gentleman  of  the  very 
largest  and  widest  experience  in  the  City  of  London, 
and  his  firm  is  one  of  the  very  highest  standin([  among 
produce  brokers.  I  am  fully  in  accord  with  my 
colleagues,  interested  in  the  wharfing  business,  in 
their  opinion  that  the  control  of  the  waterways  and 
quays  at  the  London  docks  should  be  taken  in  hand 
by  a  trust  as  suggested ;  such  a  trust  would  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  London.  All  profits  made,  after 
meeting  interest  charges  and  obligations,  should  be  put 
into  the  river  in  the  shape  of  improved  accommodation 
and  better  appliances,  and  tne  river  should  be 
deepened.  These  improvements  a  trust,  able  to  raise 
money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  having  no  share- 
holders to  consider,  could  indubitably  effect,  but  I 
cannot  refrain  from  recording  my  own  individual 
opinion  that  a  much  wider  and  bolder  scheme  involving 
a  trust  to  embrace  all  waterside  interests  could,  by 
effecting  enormous  economies,  offer  such  inducements 
to  merchants  and  shippers  in  the  shape  of  the  most 
up-to-date  appliances  and  methods,  and  low  charges 
and  rates,  as  would  lead  them  to  prefer  London  to 
any  other  port,  and  not  only  arrest  the  present 
decadence  of  London  as  a  port,  but  inaugurate  a  new 
era  of  prosperity.     I  had  rather  anticipated  a  request 

that  was  made  by  the  Chairman  at  the  last  meeting  ^;^2~*" 
of  your  Commission  to  Mr.  Marten  Smith,  with  r®^.U|S^ 
rence  to  the  capital  embarked  in  the  wharfing  business,  •***''^ 
and   I    had    endeavoured   to    get    out    some    statistics 
with  reference  to  that.     T  have  made  an  estimate  of  the 
value  and  income  of  the  docks  and  wharfs,  which  I  will 
hand  in. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  a  tahU  shovnng  the  estimated 
value  and  income  of  the  London  docks  and  wharv^x. 
See  Appendix,  Sth  Day,  No.  1,) 

I  have  endeavoured  in  these  figures  to  axrive  at  what 
I  oon^nder  to  be,  as  nearly  as  possdble,  the  vi!i>luation  of 
the  dock  assets  and  their  present  values,  as  checked  by  a 
leading  broker  in  London,  to  see  what  the  mon^  in- 
Tolved  in  a  scheme  such  asr  I  would  sugjjesi  amounts  to. 

2581.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  These  figures  about  the 
dock  oompany  are  taken  from  their  printed  returns,  I 
suppose  7---Yes,  and  the  Stock  Exchange. 
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2582.  The  ftznount  of  oApital  is  taken  from  their  printed 
returns  ? — ^Yee. 

2583.  (Sir  Robert  Giifen,)  Have  you  considered 
m^ether  they  agree  with  the  inforanatioii  which  has  been 
^iven  hj  the  dock  companies  to  this  Oommiseion  ? — ^I  have 
not  gone  into  that 

258^  The  dock  oompainies  have  stated  their  capital 
to  this  Commission,  and  I  observe  that  their  figures  do 
not  agree  with  youre? — ^Perhaps  itihat  could  'be  checked 
over  by  the  secretary.  I  got  them  from  (tftie  best  informa- 
tion obtainable  at  the  time. 

2585.  (Lord  Bevelstoke.)  I  think  you  only  put  forward 
these  figures  with  a  view  of  suggesting  what  in 
j^wir     mind     is     a    proper    figure    fSr     any     futiire 

oapitalieartdon  <rf  th«  Trust  ^— I  wanted  to  show  that 
jay  view  of  a  wider  and  bolder  trust  was  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility. 

2586.  {Sir  Robert  Giften.)  For  instance,  you  give  the 
total  capital  of  the  dock  companies,  including  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Dock  and  Milrwaili  Dock,  as  £17,720,530 
Approximate  value  ?— The  approximate  value  On  the  20th 
Jfovember. 

2587.  The  Joint  Committee  claim  that  their  value  is 
from  £18,000,000  to  £19,000,000  ?— That,  I  think,  is 
the  nominal  yaJue. 

258a  The  actual  value  ?--0n  the  market  ? 

2589.  To  a  large  extent  the  real  value  which  they  would 
<:laim.  I  am  not  disputing  the  question  dt  <the  market 
value  ? — ^I  was  merely  taking  the  market  value  from  one 
of  the  leading  brokers  on  the  market— ^e  Stock  Ex- 
change. I  do  nob  wish  to  press  the  xx>int  at  idl  if  I  am 
not  in  order. 

2590.  {Lord  Bevelstoke.)  We  are  only  dealing  with 
qnestiosis  of  fact? — I  only  wanted  to  suggest  that  the 
tning  •was  possible. 

2591.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  You  are  a  wharfinger,  and  I  see  you 
give  dome  figures  with  reference  to  wharves.  I  think  those 
figures  would  be  valuable  ? — Wkih  reference  to  the  capital 
involved  in  the  wharves,  we  have  had  ofi^dal  and  confiden- 
tial returns  from  99  wharves,  showing  £7,830,758.  From 
the  balance  of  the  wharves  with  whom  we  corresponded 
— 281— we  got  no  returns.  Some  of  them  were  naturally 
reluctant  to  send  in  returns  of  the  capital  involved,  and 
they  did  not  thoroughly  understand  the  position,  so  I 
have  been  obliged  there,  in  estimating,  to  take  the  gross 
rateable  values  of  those  wharves,  and  pnt  them  at  an 
arbitrary  figure  of  purchase— say  twenty-five  years.  That, 
of  oomBe,  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  must  be  so,  but  ^lat 
would  make  a  gross  rateable  value,  leaving  oat 
working  capital,  of  £5,310,475,  or  a  total  minimum 
working  capital  in  the  wharves  of  £13,141,233.  As- 
suming these  values  to  be  approximately  correct,  the 
total  value  of  docks  and  wharves  would  'be  £30,861,763, 
and  the  annual  interest  required  on  a  3  per  cent,  basis 
would  be  £925,853.  Then,  with  reference  to  the  income 
earned,  I  had  to  take  an  arbitrary  sum  as  the 
amount  that  the  wharf  would  probalbly  earn,  and 
I  take  it  as  an  assumption  that  no  private 
undertaking  could  be  carried  on  at  a  less  interest  per 
annum  than  5  per  cent.  If  a  man  coijld  not  earn  5 
per  cent,  on  money  he  put  in  a  wharf,  he  would  pro- 
bably go  out  of  the  business,  because  he  could  earn 
more  than  that,  probably,  outside.  Taking  5  per  cent, 
as  the  minimum  interest  earned  by  the  wharves,  the 
combined  earnings  would  equal  £667,061 ;  then, 
adding  to  that  the  average  assumed  income  of  the 
docks  as  above  £688,824,  it  gives  a  total  of  £1,345,885. 
No  doubt,  the  docks  and  wharves  may  not  necessarily 
be  acquired  at  their  absolute  ground  values.  If  they 
were  acquired,  they  would  have  to  be  acquired  more 
or  less  compnlsorily,  and  therefore  a  certain  sum 
would  have  to  be  added  on  that  account.  But  in  these 
fi^nn^es  I  wish  to  show  that,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  f?auge  them,  they  show  a  workable  margin. 

2892.  (Lord  Bevelstohe.)  Is  there  any  instance  in  which 
the  yearly  accounts  of  any  wharf  are^  published? — 
There  may  be  one  or  two  in  the  case  of  limited  liability 
companies,  but  not  to  my  knowledge. 

2593.  Therefore,  you  are  not  prepared  to  put  in  any 
statement  as  to  the  profits  made  by  any  wharfingers  ? 
— No ;  I  could  not.  You  must  act  on  an  assumption 
there.  May  I  just  suggest  what  my  idea  of  the  trust 
should  be,  if  such  a  trust  were  formed? 

2594.  Yes  7—1  suggest  a  Port  of  London  Trust— (a) 
To  control  the  waterways,  quays,  docks,  and  public 
warehouses  of  the  Port  of  London.  (b)  Bepresenta- 
tives  on  the  Council  from  the  Corporation  of  London, 


the     Thames     Oonsen^aacy,     from     HLq     docks,     from  Capi.  H.  F, 
shipowners,    from   wharfingers,  from   merchant*,    from  Eart-Davk. 

brokers.         (c)    To      purchase      the      whole     of     ihe         

docks  and  public  wharf  interest  in  the  port,  ^  ^^'  ^^» 
lunder  a  guiamntee  fro-m  the  Ooiporation  d  — "^^ 
London,  together  with,  as  security,  the  freehold  of 
the  various  buildings  and  undertakings.  (d)  The 
loan  to  be  raised  at  par,  on  a  3  per  cent,  basis,  and 
after  paying  interest,  cost  of  management,  etc.,  all 
profits  made  to  be  employed  in  improving  the  navig- 
able channel  acid  dock  and  warehouse  aooommodation, 
and  in  reducing,  where  desirable,  the  rates  on  shipping 
and  on  produce.  (e)  The  warehouse  accommodation 
to  be  grouped  and  centralised  for  the  various  trades, 
unsuitable  docks  and  warehouses  to  be  demolished, 
and  the  sites  realised  for  the  benefit  of  the  trust,  etc., 
etc.  (f)  Power  to  levy  rates  on  shipping  and  on  goods. 
I  have  considered  the  matter  rawer  deeply,  and  Z 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  London  is  to 
have  a  cheap  port,  if  she  is  to  compete  with 
foreign  coantries  under  her  grave  disabilities 
at  present,  that  scheme  would  be  the  only 
solution.  Anything  short  of  that,  such  as  a  trust 
for  the  waterways  and  quays,  would  be  grasping  at  the 
shadow  rather  than  the  substance.  May  I  elaborate  one 
little  point  with  reference  to  the  disabilities  of  the  Docks  t 
I  have  said  that  they  are  not  up  to  date  with  regard  to 
appliances.  My  contention  is  that  in  the  River  Thames, 
owing  to  its  sinuosity  and  great  length,  the  big  ships 
must  lie  at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  the  centre  of 
commerce,  and  tnerefore  we  must  accept  the  position  that 
the  bulk  of  London  trade  will  have  to  be  carried  by 
lighters.  Now  what  provision  has  been  made  in  the  docks 
for  a  lighter  trade?  The  construction  of  the  docks  has 
been  to  my  thinking  excellent  so  long  as  they  are  self- 
contained,  and  so  long  as  all  the  produce  that  comes  into 
them  is  landed  and  warehoused  at  the  dock ;  but  if  the 
goods  have  to  go  away  from  the  dock  to  other  warehouses  I 
maintain  that  the  accommodation  is  very  insufficient. 
For  instance,  I  will  take  a  ship  that  goes,  say,  into  the 
Albert  Dock  ;  she  has  a  berth  there  and  all  the  cargo,  if 
it  is  a  mixed  cargo,  is  put  upon  the  (juay.  My  lighters  are 
down  there  waiting  for  an  opportunity,  as  soon  as  the  ship 
clears  out,  to  get  alongside  and  take  the  goods  away.  I 
secure  a  good  berth ;  the  moment  that  berth  is  secured, 
perhaps,  ojid  probaHy,  a  dock  authority  comes  up  and 
says :  "  You  must  clear  out  of  this,"  because  another  ship 
is  coming  into  the  same  berth.  The  other  ship  comes 
into  the  same  berth,  and  my  lighters  have  to  clear  out. 
Then  a  fresh  consignment  of  goods  out  of  the  new  ship 
is  begun  to  be  landid ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion, 
and  a  great  deal  of  money  lost,  and  a  great  deal  of  time 
lost>  azkl  eventually  the  goods  have  to  be  trucked  a  very  con- 
siderable distance  along  the  quay,  at  the  cost  of  the  dock 
company,  to  my  lighters.  On  some  ocoafiioffis  I  have  had 
to  wait  two  or  three  days  before  I  could  get  my  goods 
that  were  lying  on  the  quay.  It  has  always  appeared  to 
me  that  what  you  require  for  a  trade  such  as  London 
trade  is,  is  a  side  canal  about  40ft.  wide  and,  say,  8  to  9ft. 
deep  on  the  other  side  of  the  shed  or  quay. 

2595.  (Lord  BevdstoTce.)  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  a  consider- 
able amount  of  warehousing  is  done  in  the  sheds  of  the 
Albert  Docks? — ^Undoubtedly,  but  I  propose  under  my 
scheme  that  there  should  be  a  central  shed  ;  that  the  ships 
should  come  into  the  basin  here ;  that  on  the  other  side 
of  that  shed  there  should  be  a  shallow  side  canal  with  a 
separate  entrance ;  and  that  there  should  be  an  overhead 
gantry  or  line  of  rails  running  down  the  shed  with  travel- 
ling engines — electrical  engines  preferably — I  have  them 
in  one  manufacturing  business  in  which  I  am  concerned — 
with  a  jib  which  would  project  over  the  hatchway,  and 
take  the  goods  out  of  the  ship.  They  would  then  be 
brought  into  the  shed.  Qoods  going  to  lie  at  the  docks 
or  for  transhipment  from  the  docks  or  to  lie  at  a  quay  rate, 
should  be  deposited  in  the  sheds,  and  the  remainder  be 
passed  over  direct  with  one  lift,  or  one  handling,  into 
the  barges.  I  think  by  some  such  system,  as  that  you 
would  get  an  enormous  advantage  in  the  way  of  expedi* 
tion,  and  you  would  reduce  the  difficulty  of  locking  the 
barges  in  and  out  of  the  main  basin  to  a  very  considerablt 
extent. 

2596.  You  are,  I  suppose,  in  active  competition  with  tht 
dock  companies? — ^Yes,  undoubtedly. 

2597.  Ajid  with  the  other  wharfingers? — ^Yes,  un- 
doubtedly. 

2598.  Are  you  in  agreement  with  the  dock  companies 
as  to  the  rates  charged  ? — Yes,  we  had  to  do  so  to  save  the 
situation,  because  of  the  absurd  competition  that  was  going 
on  ao  one  time. 
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Capi.  H.  V,      2599.  When  you  say  "  we  **  you  mean  your  individual 
^art-Davis,  ^^nn,  I  suppose  ? — ^And  other  wharfingers  with  whom  I  am 
associated. 
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2600.  Not  all  the  other  wharfingers  ? — Not  all,  but  the 
bulk. 

2601.  But  I  suppose,  with  regard  to  the  wharfingers 
who  are  not  in  agreement,  their  rates  practically  govern 
the  chaorges  whidi  are  made? — ^Well,  I  hardly  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  say  that,  because  I  think  the  bulk  <^ 
the  leading  wharfingers  are  in  a^eement  with  the  docks, 
and  trade  is  s  very  cuAous  thing.  Certain  docks  have 
a  reputation  with  regard  to  the  tre»tanent  of  certain 
articles,  and  I  think  they  could  veiry  prcybably  hold  the 
^oods  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  outside  wharfinger  who 
M  not  in  agreement  could  if  he  had  not  the  same  reputa- 
tion. 

2602.  But  the  dock  companies*  rates  farm  the  basis  on 
which  the  wharfingers*  charges  are  made  9 — ^Undoubtedly. 

2603.  And,  in  your  opinion,  those  rates  are  equitable  ? 
— ^The^  are  as  low  as  we  can  make  them  under  present 
conditions.  Our  object  has  been  in  this  agreement  not 
to  put  up  rates  unduly.  We  have  tried  to  meet  the  trade 
in  every  conceivable  manner.  It  would  be  ridiculous 
to  put  on  prohibitory  charges,  because  that  would  kiH 
the  trade  altogether.  So  &e  result  of  our  agreement 
has  frequently  been  the  lowerii^  of  rates. 

2604.  Then  with  reference  to  the  suggestion  you 
made  for  a  Trust,  I  presume  it  is  intend^  that  the 
water  shouid  be  separated  from  the  quays? — ^Not  in  the 
case  of  my  big  Trust.  I  propose  that  the  whole  thing 
should  be  under  one  authority. 

2605.  Otherwise,  I  mean,  the  quays  would  be  under 
the  control  of  the  dock  companies  ;  you  do  not  intend 
that? — I  propose  that  the  whole  thing  should  be  taken 
over  body  and  soul.  To  my  mind  there  is  some  difii- 
culty  in  taking  the  quays  and  the  waterways  alone.  In 
the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks  the  warehouses 
abut  right  on  to  the  water.  I  have  no  doubt  it  might 
be  got  over,  but  it  would  be  a  difliou'lty. 

2606.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  have 
the  management  of  the  warehouses  and  shipping  business 
separately  arranged  7—1  should  not  imagine  so  ;  I  do 
not  'think  so ;  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  a  diffi- 
culty, but,  according  to  my  sdheme,  it  would  all  be 
managed  under  one  authority. 

2607.  Then  you  memtkmed :  ''all  wateraide  intei^ests." 
Have  you  taken  into  consideration  how  many  interests 
there  are  7  For  instance,  there  are  the  trsbutaries  of  the 
river  which  form  praotioally  part  of  the  Poit  ot  Londkm  7 
— Well,  I  meant  all  existing  waterside  interests. 

2608.  They  are  existing,  are  they  not  7 — ^Do  you  mean 
water  tributaiies? 

2609.  I  mean  the  navigable  tributaries  ;  they  are  all 
part  of  the  Port  of  London,  are  they  not? — ^I  have  not 
taken  those  into  consideration. 

2610.  You  have  never  considered  whether  there  would 
he  difficulty  in  getting  all  these  interests  to  agree? — I 
have  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  big  question  and  a  difficult 
one.  I  may  say,  with  reffard  to  my  suggestion,  that  I 
daresay  a  iarge  numiber  of  the  wharfingers  might  disagree 
with  my  evidence  in  toto  with  regard  to  a  big  scheme, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  may  say  there  are  several  others 
who  have  thought  the  matt>er  over,  and  who  believe  that 
it  is  Uie  solution,  and  the  only  one. 

2611.  (Sir  Bohert  OifFen.)  Have  you  considered  how 
far  your  scheme  would  affect  manufacturers  and  those 
who  have  waterside  premises  to  which  a  wharf  is 
attached? — ^I  presume  that  they  would  be  outside  the 
scope  of  the  Tnist,  but  that  the  Trust  could  arrange  with 
them  as  to  their  business. 

2612.  Still  that  is  your  solution  of  the  problem  as 
far  as  that  is  concerned  7— That  is  my  solution. 

2613.  And  that  would  leave  a  considerable  part  of 
the  river  not  really  included  in  the  Trust,  becafise  it 
would  belong  to  private  parties? — ^Tes. 

2614.  Then  coming  to  your  figures,  I  suppose  we  may 
infer  from  them  that  in  your  opinion  the  business  of 
the  wharfinger  is  much  more  profitable  in  relation  to 
the  capital  invested  than  the  business  of  the  dock 
companies,  because  you  assume  as  the  profit  of  the 
wharfingers  at  the  present  time  £657,000  upon  a 
capital  of  £13,000,000,  and  on  the  other  side  for  the 
dock  companies  you  have  £606,000  upon  a  capital  of 
the  approximate  value  of  £18,000,000  sterling,  but 
where  I  believe  «omething  like  £23,000,000  has  actually 
been  invested  7— When  I  estimate  the  total  value  of 
the  wharves  at   £13,141,000   I  am   under  the  mark, 


and  largely  under  the  mark,  because  I  have  merelj' 
taken  25  years'  purchase  of  the  present  rateable  value.. 
I  have  got  no  floating  capital. 

2615.  Still  I  am  correct  in  taSing  it  that  you  show- 
that  relation  between  the  profit  of  Uie  dock  companies- 
and  the  profit  of  the  wharfingers? — ^There  is  no  capital 
allowed  for  as  invested  in  the  business  to  begin  with — 
there  is  no  floating  capital — and,  in  addition  to  that, 
I  think  you  may  take  it  as  a  rule  that  a  private  wharr 
working  a  smaller  business  and  givins  it  the  whole  or 
their  individual  attention  would  probably  be  able  to- 
secure,    by  looking   after   minutuBf    better  profit   than 
another  wharf  owned  by  a  public  company. 

2616.  Or  a  Trust? — A  Trust  would  be  rather  retarded, 
by  the  fact  of  its  being  a  public  company,  of  course. 

2617.  It  would  not  be  able  to  make  such  a  good. 
profit  as  the  wharfingers  now  mate? — Not  such  a  close- 
profit,  probably ;  but  by  grouping  the  wharves  and 
saving  the  cost  of  management — ^because  each  wharf 
has  to  keep  up  a  very  costly  staff  to  do  all  kinds  of 
work  which  it  would  not  be  called  upon  to  do  during; 
the  bulk  of  the  year  perhaps — by  grouping  all  that  L 
submit  that  you  would  make  a  very  large  saving. 

2618.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  the  wharfingers- 
make  this  profit  of  £657,000  out  of  the  warehousing: 
business  rather  than  out  of  the  dock  business? — Un> 
doubtedly,  because  the  bulk  of  the  work  clone  by  whar- 
fingers is  the  warehousing  business.  There  are  rerj- 
few  that  have  docks. 

2619.  And    you    have    not   considered    the   question 
of  how  much  of  the  profit  of  the  dock  companies  is^ 
made  out  of  the  warenousing  business  and  how  mucb 
out  of  the  dock  business? — I  have  not  separated  them^ 
here. 

2620.  Have  you  come  to  any  conclusion  on  the  sub* 
iect? — I  have  naturally  watched  it  with  some  interest,, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  gone  very  closely  int^ 
the  figures. 

2621.  Then  coming  to  some  other  points  of  your 
scheme,  you  refer  to  the  practice  now  of  the  barges  or 
lighters  being  towed  up  the  river  by  tugs.  Is  there- 
any  change  in  the  last  20  years  as  to  the  use  of  steam 
barges  on  the  river? — ^We  do  not  use  them-  at  aU.  Our 
lighterage  work  is  done  by  a  very  large  lighterage  oom- 
pany  who  own  a  very  large  number  of  tugs  with  a  fleet 
of  first-class  barges,  but  there  are  no  steam  barges- 
amongst  them. 

2622.  Is  there  any  difficulty  about  the  use  of  steam< 
barges  that  makes  tiiem  unsuitable  for  the  business? — 
Well,  I  have  not  gone  closely  into  the  question,  but 
I  should  fancy  that  they  might  not  be  suitable  for  very^ 
valuable  cargoes.  I  do  not  know  how  the  question* 
of  insurance  would  be  affected. 

2623.  The  question  has  never  arisen  about  the  use  of 
steam  barges  instead  of  the  use  of  tugs  with  lighters  ? — 
No  ;  but  may  I  be  allowed  to  state  with  reference  to 
goods  coming  up  in  liffhters,  I  have  gone  into  this  last 
year,  1900,  and  I  find  that  not  one  single  barge  lu* 
come  up  to  my  wharf  from  the  lower  docks — 1  will  not 
say  from  the  river  or  possibly  from  St.  Katharine's, 
but  certainly  not  from  the  lower  docks,  excent  under 
tug,  and  not  one  single  barge  has  gone  back  empty 
except  under  tug. 

2624.  So  that  ^ou  have  the  use  of  steam  in  that 
form,  but  not  with  the  lighterage  itself  ^Tes ;  but 
the  lighterman,  I  submit,  does  not  earn  his  money, 
because  the  work  is  done  for  him  by  the  tug. 

2625.  (Bear'Admiral  Hext,)  In  your  proposal  to  foria 
a  Trust  taking  in  the  dock  companies  and  the  wharves, 
would  you  also  enclose  the  foreshore  of  the  river? — T 
should  undoubtedly,  if  possible. 

2626.  That  would  affect  the  estimate  that  you  have- 
already  given  us  ? — ^It  would  in  that  case,  but  it  would 
add  a  very  valuable  asset. 

2627.  As  regards  lighters,  do  you  not  consider  that 
the  loading  in  the  docks  has  great  advantages  over  loading 
or  unloading  in  the  stream  ?— It  has  great  advantages  aa 
regards  safety ;  it  has  not  advantages  as  regards  despatch. 
I  have  taken  goods  out  of  ships  lying  in  the  stream  lower 
down  without  any  loss  and  with  great  despatch ;  but,  of 
course,  in  the  quiet  waters  of  the  docks  there  is  an  advan- 
tage. Iq  the  same  way  that  a  cart  going  along  any  street 
in  London  has  advantages  from  its  being  well  paved  and 
well  looked  after,  for  which  it  pays  nothing. 

2628.  (Mr.  Mis.)  Tou  gave  us  an  illustration  as  to 
the  delays  at  London  in  comparison  with  the  system  at 
Southampton.    I  may  take  it  that  those  are  fair  samples  f 
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— I  have  tried  to  make  them  so.    I  have  tried  to  com- 
pare like  with  like. 

2620.  What  proportion  do  those  bear  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  ships  that  70U  have  in  the  year  for  instance? — 
The  total  number  of  ships  in  the  year  would  be  between 
800  and  900. 

2630.  In  any  one  year  ? — In  any  one  year.  We  have 
had  entries  for  about  900  ships.  I  took  some  later  date 
ones — ^I  did  not  want  to  multiply  the  number. 

263L  Bas  the  variation  to  the  disadvantage  of  London 
been  increasing  of  late  years?— No,  I  have  not  noticed 
that.  Of  course,  where  ships  are  loaded  from  a  jetty 
you  get  better  despatch.  I  have  not  noticed  any  falling- 
off ;  I  think  it  has  always  been  so  in  my  experience. 

2632.  It  is  about  stationary  ? — It  is  about  stationary. 

2633.  The  delay  is  not  increasing  to  the  disadvantage 
of  London  ? — ^I  do  not  think  so. 

2634.  Then  you  allude  to  weighing  and  trade  customs. 
I<s  any  ini^rference  with  thoee  trade  oustoans  a  part  of 
your  policy?— I  should  like  to  see  those  trade  cusitome 
varied  un^oubt^ly,  beoau^  I  think  it  is  a  loss  to  the 
public  86  they  exist. 

2636.  I  am  rather  wanting  to  get  at  what  is  in  your 
mind  as  to  how  you  would  interfere.  In  what  way  would 
you  pro]>oso  to  interfere  with  those  trade  customs? — Only 
by  bringing  it  permanently  forward  that  it  is  a  loss,  and 
I  think  the  weight  of  a  recommendation  from  the  Com- 
mission would  be  very  very  great. 

2636.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you.  Do  you 
su^geat  to  us  that  the  Royal  Commission  should  embody 
m  its  report  some  recommendation  as  to  legislation  with 
regard  to  that?— I  do,  most  undoubtedly.  Our  weights 
in  London  are  constantly  unfavourably  compared  with 
Antwerp,  or  Ghent,  or  Havre,  and  for  this  reason,  that 
the  bags  there  are  weighed  in  drafts.  If  you  have  to 
give  all  these  little  aoumnts  to  the  buyer 

2637.  You  will  understand  that  I  do  not  want  you  to 
arpie  it.  I  only  wanted  to  know  what  was  in  your 
mmd.  You  desire  a  change,  and  I  want  to  get  at  what 
change  you  want.  You  really  put  it  to  us,  as  a  Royal 
Oommdssion,  that  it  would  be  ad^antageoua  thiat  there 
should  be  legislation? — ^Yes. 

2638.  It  is  a  very  important  point,  you  will  admit  ? 
— ^I  quite  admit  that. 

2639.  Do  you  think  the  chances  of  getting  a  Bill 
through  Parliament  for  the  improvement  of  the  Port 
and  Docks  of  London  would  be  increased  by  legislation 
with  regard  to  trade  customs.  Have  you  considered 
that,  as  an  experienced  man  ?— There  would  be  a  move 
affainst  it,  undoubtedly,  from  some  buyers  who  obtain 
advantages  under  the  present  system;  but  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  so  reasonable  and  so  right  that  we  should 
reform  any  antiquated  methods  that  are  causing  us 
I06B  that  I  think  a  right-thinking  community  would 
agree  with  it  absolutely. 

2640.  You  think  there  would  be  a  sufficient  volume 
of  instructed  opinion  among  those  who  are  interested 
to  support  any  Government  (it  would  be  a  Government, 
of  course)  in  such  a  proposal?— I  think  so. 

264L  I  would  ask  you  to  rather  deliberately  weigh 
vour  words,  because  it  is  very  important  from  the 
Parliamentary  point  of  view? — ^I  quite  see  the  point 

2642.  You  think  that  those  interested  in  the  Port  of 
London  would  support  a  proposal  to  compulsorily 
change  those  trade  customs  ?--I  think  so. 

2643.  Then,  turning  to  your  figures  of  docks  and 
wharves,  of  course  the  figures  relating  to  the  docks 
stand  on  rather  a  different  plane,  anybody  can  work 
those  out;  but  turning  to  the  wharves,  I  rather  infer 
from  you  that  this  figure  of  £13,141,000  would  havo 
to  be  increased  ? — ^It  would. 

2644.  You  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  fair  figure, 
then  ? — ^No ;  I  do  not. 

2646.  Have  you  any  figure  in  your  mind  that  would 
be  a  fair  figui'd,  because  it  is  no  use  our  getting  on 
our  notes  a  figure  from  a  witness  who  thinks  it  is  not 
a  sufficient  figure? — ^It  is  so  very  difficult  indeed  to 
arrive  at  anything  that  is  really  sound.  I  can  only 
give  my  opinion  on  that  point. 

2646.  But  your  opinion  is  that  it  would  have  to  be 
considerably  increased? — ^I  think  so,  because  evidently 
there  is  no  working  capital ;  no  wharf  can  be  worked 
without  a  certain  amount  of  floating  capital. 

2647.  You  are  a  man  of  great  experience.  Oan  I 
fret  any  figure  from  you  at  all?  Oan  you  give  us  a 
figure  that  we  can  work  at,  or  would  you  rather  say 
that  you  are  not  prepared  to  commit  yourself? — ^I  am 
not  prepared  to  commit  myself,  but  I  should  not  be  at 


all  surprised  if  that  amount  would  have  to  be  increased    ^f  ^    rw  rr 
to  the  extent  of  between  £1,000,000  and  £2,000,000.      j^^'i.JJavi 

2648.  Then  we  are  coming  rather  nearer.      May  we  

take  it  at  about  £16,000,000  ?— That  would  be  my  sug-  4  Dec.  19(Ki 
gestion.  " 

2649.  As  I  understand,  these  figures  are  put  for- 
ward by  you  in  response  to  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Robert 
Giffen,  who  then  occupied  the  chair,  at  Questions  2471- 
2477  ?— I  had  prepared  these  figures  before  that  date.  I 
only  mentioned  that  incidentally,  as  Sir  Robert  Gitt'en 
asked  Mr.  Marten  Smith.  I  think  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  the  chairman  of  the  Wharfingers'  Asso- 
ciation should  have  the  figures  worked  out  indepen- 
dently for  himself,  and  they  can  be  compared  with 
mine.  I  have  arrived  at  those  from  the  best  informa- 
tion at  our  disposal 

2650.  You  give  us  these  after  having  done  your  best 
to  get  accurate  information? — ^That  is  so. 

2651.  Then  one  further  question.  What  you  have 
termed  your  big  scheme  would  be  a  matter,  I  appre- 
hend, of  some  controversy.  You  speak  as  an  indi-' 
vidual,  to  put  it  plainly.  You  do  not  come  before  us 
in  a  representative  capacity  ? — No  ;  in  no  representa^ 
tive  sense  whatever. 

2652.  Purely  as  an  individual  ? — Purely  as  an  in- 
dividual. 

2653.  But  speaking  from  your  own  knowledge  and 
experience  ? — Certainly. 

2654..  (Sir  John  Wdf^-iBarry.)  About  the  goods 
coming  from  Southam-pton,  I  see  you  say  there  is  "  a 
small  saving  of  time.'^  Is  there  a  sufficient  saving  of 
time  to  warrant  extra  expense  in  bringing  them  from 
Southampton,  or  is  the  expense  greater  ? — ^The  expense 
is  about  the  same  under  uie  arrangement  that  I  have 
been  able  to  make. 
2665.  From  the  ship's  side  into  your  warehouse  ? — ^Yes. 

2656.  AJbout  the  same  ? — ^About  the  same. 

2657.  The  coet  of  ibringing  goods,  therefore,  from,  say, 
the  Albert  Dock  into  your  warehouse,  is  about  the  same 
as  bringing  goods  of  the  same  description  from  South- 
ampton also  into  your  warehouse? — Yes. 

2658.  Expenses  included? — Expenses  included. 

2659.  With  regard  to  the  custom  of  weighing,  is  that: 
a  mere  trade  custom  or  is  it  a  custom  which  is  made  under 
the  regulation  of  her  Majesty's  Customs?— It  is  a  pure- 
trade  custom.  Of  course,  her  3iajesty's  Customs  have 
something  to  say  to  it.  At  present  they  would  not  allow^ 
me  to  weigh  goods  to  tlie  half-pound. 

2660.  Or  with  regard  to  single  sacks  ? — ^Nor  with  single- 
sacks.    They  would  demand  that  the  gooda  should  be 
weighed  singly  in  accordance  with  the  trade  custom. 

2661.  Then  it  is  a  combination  now  of  trade  custom  ancl 
regulation  ?— Exactly. 

2662.  Then  with  regard  to  any  chance,  if  there  is  a 
change,  of  trade  custMUS,  do  you  tihinL  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  require  also  legislation  in  order  to 
alter  the  plan,  or  would  they  follow  the  trade  custom  I— 
They  would  follow  the  trade  custom,  I  take  it,  entirely. 

2663.  Then  you  think,  I  suppose,  it  is  mainly  a  ques- 
tion of  trade  custom,  and  not  a  Government  question  ? — 
Exactly,  and  it  would  result  in  an  increase  to  the  Customs 
in  the  duty  paid  on  dutiable  articles,  because  they  would, 
get  duty  on  the  amounts  that  are  thrown  away  at  present. 

2664.  I  want  rather  to  understand  exactly  what  your 
propoeal  is  about  buying  the  wharves.     Is  your  proposal! 
that  every  wharf  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  shoukl  be  - 
bought  by  the  Trust  for  a  certain  distance  below  London  . 
Bridge  or  only  isolated  wharves  ? — ^Every  public  whail. 

2665.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  public  whaH  and 
the  ordinary  land  facing  the  river  ?    Do  you  mean  a  public  .- 
vthKct  licensed  by  the  Board  of  Custonts,  or  in  any  way 
with   a  Government  status,  or  do   you  mean  ordinary 
wharves? — I  should  say  all  those  having  a  Government.- 
status,  <^  course,  at  first,  but  any  public  wharf  that  caters  : 
for  the  pufblic — any  public  wharf  that  takes  goods  on  cer- 
tain rates,  and  does  not  arrange  merely  its  own  produce. . 
There  are  private  wharves  owned  by  private  inoividuala 
for  their  own  private  purposes.    They  would  not  do  any- 
body else's  work.     They  would  not  be  competitors  with 
the  port. 

2666.  You  will  understand  that  my  questions  are  not 
a  matter  of  cross^xamination.  I  am  only  trying 
to  understand  what  your  proposal  is.  Take  the  ease  of  a 
wharf  like  the  GeneraJ  Steam  Navigation  Oompany'a 
wharf.  Under  your  proposal,  would  that  be  pur- 
chased?— ^I  should  propose  to  purchase  it. 
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Cbn^.  H,  V.  26^7.  Then  take  the  cases  of  -the  Dundee  and  Aberdeen 
jStrt-Davis,  Whaires,  where  their  steamers  lie  and  take  in  cargo. 
Would  those  be  purchased  ? — Yes. 

2668.  Every  wharf  of  a  public  nature  would  be  pur- 
chased?— ^Yes,  that  is  my  scheme. 

2660.  Whafc  would  happen  with  a  vast  quantity  of  very 
tttm(ble-dQwn  property  that  one  sees  along  ihe  river? 
Would  all  that  be  purchased  ? — ^If  it  is  tumblfr-down  pro- 
perty you  would  probably  acquire  it  at  a  very  low  figure, 
and  the  site  could  be  turned  to  value. 

2670.  I  only  want  to  understand  your  proposition. 
Would  you  buy  thai  ? — ^Yes,  undoubtedly,  if  it  is  a  work' 
ing  wharf. 

267L  Suppose  it  is  not  a  working  wharf.  Is  it  the 
proposal  ttiat  the  Trust  should  buy  all  property 
facing  the  river? — No,  not  where  they  are  private 
wharves,  or  in  some  cases  there  are  breweries  and  oil 
mills.    I  should  not  propose  to  acquire  those. 

2672.  Then  take  the  case  of  property  that  is  not 
occupied  now  by  a  wharf,  but  whioh  oould  be  very 
easily  turned  into  a  wharf;  would  you  purchaBe  that? 
— I  should  give  the  Trust  power  to  acquire  such  pro- 
perty if  they  thought  it  desirable. 

2673.  Then  is  the  object  at  last  to  be  that  the 
Trust  should  own  all  the  waterside  property  for  a 
given  length  below  London  Bridge,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  devote  it  to  public  purposes? — ^A^  far  as  it 
is  useful  to  devote  it  to  public  purpoaee. 

2674.  But  what  might  not  be  useful  now  might  very 
probably  be  most  useful  five  or  six  years  hence  ?-— If  the 
Trust  were  constituted  as  I  suggest,  and  it  was  able 
to  effeofc  these  large  economies,  I  do  not  think  you 
would  find  any  large  competition  from  the  few  private 
warehouses  being  built  outside  it.  I  do  not  think 
they  could  live  against  it. 

2675.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  have  in  my  mmil. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  that  the  Trust  should  own 
■&  portion  of  the  property,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
property  should  come  into  competition  with  the  Trust? 
— ^I  should  think  you  could  practically  make  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  compete  with  you  in  a  Trust  of 
that  nature.  A  Trust  could  put  on  prohibitory  rates 
upon  goods  going  to  these  newly-erected  warehouses. 

2676.  Do  you  mean  that,  supposing  a  man  had  a 
wharf,  supposing  he  had  built  has  own  wharf  on  his 
own  land,  any  public  Trust  could  put  a  prohibitive 
rate  h.  any  way  against  his  using  his  own  land  as  a 
wharfinger? — ^No,   I  hardly  mean  that. 

2677.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  subject  to  what  your 
views  are,  that  unless  you  buy  all  the  property,  the 
Trust  will  always  be  exposed  to  competition? — ^Well, 
it  makes  a  larger  order  of  it  than  I  had  expected. 

2678.  I  only  wanted  to  know  how  far  you  were  going? 
— ^That  is  possible.  It  might  be  desirable,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  Trust  should  have  power  to  acquire  all  the 
waterside  property. 

267flL  Could  you  give  us  the  least  idea  as  to  the 
length  along  which  this  power  should  be  exercised 
below  London  Bridge?— I  should  say  practically  six 
miles  down  below  London  Bridge. 

2680.  Six  miles  below  London  Bridge?— I  should 
think  so,  probably. 

2681.  Then  would  the  idea  be  that  some  public  body 
to  be  constituted  by  Parliament  should  have  powers 
of  compulsory  purchase  over  the  whole  of  the  property 
for  six  miles  below  London  Bridge  on  both  sides  of  the 
riyer?— They  would  have  power  in  the  interests  of  the 
trade  of  London. 

2682.  Would  they  have  compulsory  powers  of  pur- 
■i^hase  ?    ^Too. 

2685.  And  if  they  exercised  those  powers,  I  suppose 
ther  would  have  to  exercise  them  under  the  ordmary 
<jonditiona  of  the  Lands  Glauses  Consolidation  Acts? 

Yes. 

2684w  And,  according  to  ordinary  custom,  they  would 
have  te  exercise  those  powers  as  against  an  unwilling 
owner,  and  would  have  to  give  him  the  value  of  not 
onlv  all  that  he  could  prove,  but  something  for  com- 
pulsorj  sale?-Something  for  compulsory  sale. 

2685.  That  is  usually  in  London  taken  at  about 
It)  per  cent.  ?— As  with  railways.  „    ,     ,     j 

2686.  The  Trust  then  would  have  te  buy  all  the  land 
at  the  valuation  of  the  land,  and  of  all  interests, 
such  as  occupiers  and  traders  under  the  Lands  Clauses 
Acte,  under  the  usual  conditions  of  compulsory  pur- 
chase ? — Tee. 


2687.  Those  figures,  I  suppose,  if  it  were  turned  inix> 
money,  would  represent  a  very  much  larger  sum  than 
anything  we  have  been  talking  about  this  morning? — 
It  would  represent  a  pretty  considerable  addition. 

2688.  Have  ycu  ever  thought  at  all  what  the  money 
involved  would  be  in  order  to  buy  six  miles  of  riverside 
property  on  both  sides  of  the  river? — ^No,  I  have  not 

2689.  It  would  be  a  very  large  sum? — ^Yes,  but  it 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  Trust  would  exercise 
ite  compulsory  powers  excepting  in  localities  where  it 
was  advisable  te  do  so.  It  would  not  abruptly  take 
and  buy  up  the  whole  thing. 

2690.  I  presume  the  Trust  would  have  to  elect 
within  some  given  number  of  years  whether  they  would 
buy  the  property  or  not  ? — ^Undoubtedly ;  they  would 
have  some  experience  by  that  time. 

2691.  If  they  did  not  buy  the  property,  they  would 
be  exposed  to  competition  ?--Undoubtedly ;  they  would 
have  to  weigh  that.  • 

2692.  Now,  I  am  going  to  ask  one  other  question 
about  what  you  say  with  reference  te  accommodation 
for  goods  which  are  unloading  at  a  dock  and  going  into 
barges  and  going  to  a  warehouse.  At  present  they 
are  put  on  the  quays  to  a  great  extent,  are  they  not, 
and  are  there  stored  ? — They  are. 

2693.  And  partly  they  go  to  the  docks  and  partly 
they  are  taken  into  lighters? — ^Yes. 

2694.  Is  anything  paid  for  the  use  of  the  wharf  for 
that  purpose ^For  the  use  of  the  dock  quays? 

2695.  Yes  ? — ^No ;  they  are  landed  on  the  dock  com- 
panies' quays  for  the  convenience  of  the  dock  com- 
panies. I  should  prefer  their  being  put  straight  into 
my  lighter. 

2696.  Would  it  not  take  a  very  much  longer  time 
to  load  into  lighters  if  the  goods  were  not  put  upon  the 
quays? — Not  3  my  system  were  adopted,  of  having  a 
side  channel. 

2697.  But  I  mean  under  the  present  conditions.  Does 
not  overside  unloading  take  longer? — It  depends  what 
berth  you  get ;  it  depends  where  your  goods  happen  to 
be  stored  in  the  ship's  hold.  If  you  have  got  a  good 
berth,  and  your  goods  happen  to  be  at  the  top,  you  get 
very  speedy  despatch. 

2698.  Does  it  not  depend  on  the  facilities  for  sort- 
ing. If  you  can  sort  on  the  quays  before  putting  into 
the  lighters,  do  you  not  save  a  good  deal  of  time?-— Un- 
doubtedly. 

2699.  Subject,  of  course,  to  what  you  say  about  the 
difiiculty  of  taking  the  goods  away  again  ? — ^Yes. 

2700.  But  for  convenience  of  trade,  a  large  quantity 
is  put  on  the  quays,  and  sorted,  and  then  put  into 
lighters  ? — ^Yes. 

2701.  And  for  that  facility  nothing  is  paid  ? — ^Nothing 
is  paid. 

2702.  Would  it  be  your  proposal  that  your  canal 
and  all  these  other  facilities  for  the  convenience  of  the 
trade  of  the  warehousemen  should  also  be  provided 
free  of  cost? — ^I  think  it  would  be  equitable,  because 
I  think  the  saving  to  the  authority  would  be  so  very 
great  in  time  and  in  labour.  The  great  difiiculty  of 
a  wharfinger's  business  is  the  question  of  labour.  That 
is  a  question  that  has  to  be  watehed  very  closely.  You 
may  easily  turn  a  profit  into  a  loss  by  being  careless 
about  your  labour. 

2703.  Therefore,  your  position  is  that  the  wharfinger 
is  entitled,  not  only  to  free  water,  but  to  a  free  wharf 
as  far  as  it  is  wanted,  and  to  canals  and  other  conve- 
niences for  the  prosecution  of  his  trade,  without  any 
payment? — ^I  would  like  to  modify  that  to  this  extent. 
I  say  that  if  the  Trust  or  the  newly-constituted  body 
found  it  necessary  to  levy  any  charge  or  toll  on  barges, 
that  ought  to  be  met  by  the  public. 

2704.  Not  by  the  wharfinger »— By  the  public.  The 
wharfingers  surrender  a  freedom  that  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  them,  and  the  public  take  it  against  the  wish 
of  the  wharfinger.  Why  should  they  make^  the 
wharfinger  bear  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  it  ?  That  is  my 
contention. 

2705.  Do  you  draw  any  distinctioii  at  all  between 
free  water  and  free  quays  and  free  canals? — I  would 
dmw  a  distinction  as  to  free  canals.  If  tliafc  was 
created,  it  might  be  a  fair  charge  on  lighters,  provided 
it  is  spread  over  the  whole  community. 
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2706.  But  if  it  was  charged  on  the  lighters,  it  would 
not  be  spread  OTer  the  whole  communitj,  would  it  ^ 
It  would  be  leviable  by  a  tax. 

2707.  By  rates  9— By  rates. 

2706.  Of  which  the  lightermen  would  pay  their  pro- 
portion as  ratepayers  ? — ^As  ratepayers  ;  just  the  same 
•8  a  carman  going  along  a  road  pays  his  proportion  of 
maintaining  the  road. 

2709.  That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  find  out.  You 
suggest  that  some  payment  should  be  made  for  these 
facilities,  but  that  it  should  be  a  payment  spread  over 
the  whole  community  ?— For  the  benefit  of  the  Port  of 
London. 

2710.  {Lord  BeveUtohe,)  Then  do  you  suggest  that 
the  London  ratepayers  should  be  responsible  for  the 
final  payment  of  interest  on  the  securities  of  the  Trust  ? 
«— I  suggested  that  the  Oorx>oration  of  the  Oity  of 
London  should  undertake  the  guarantee. 

2711.  You  called  it  a  Corporation  Trust,  I  think  ? — 
Yee. 

2712.  Of  course  the  first  moneys  would  come  in  from 
the  charges  they  levied  ;  but  in  the  event  of  those  charges 
being  insufficient,  do  you  propoee  that  the  London  rate- 
payers should  be  responsible  for  the  payment  of  interest? 
^-As  behind  the  Corporation,  undoubtedly. 

2713.  You  know  it  would  run  into  very  large  figures. 
The  operation  would  be  so  large  that  you  would  want 
excellent  security? — ^No  doubt. 

2714.  And  you  suggest  that  the  London  ratepayers 
lAiould  form  that  seouidty? — ^T<>gethieT  with  the  freeholds 
of  the  various  properties  ;  that  of  course  would  only  be 
collateral ;  but  I  do  not  expect  that  the  Trust  would  find 
any  difficulty. 

2715.  But  whether  the  Trust  found  any  difficulty  or 
not,  you  would  make  the  London  ratepayer  responsible 
for  the  payment  of  that  interest  7 — ^I  think  he  would  get 
his  quid  pro  quo, 

2716.  But  he  would  make  himself  responsible,  whether 
he  got  his  quid  pro  quo  or  not  ? — ^Yes. 

2717.  (Sir  Bohert  Griff  en.)  Have  you  in  your  mind  that 
this  Trust  should  acquire  and  occupy  up-town  ware- 
houses such  as  the  dock  companies  have  now  ? — The  great 
idea  in  my  mind  has  been  the  grouping  of  warehouses  for 
certain  trades.  Trades  are  very  kittle  kattle  in  that  way  ; 
they  will  only  go  to  one  place.  If  the  up-town  ware- 
houses that  the  docks  now  possess  are  the  very  beet  places 


in  the  trade,  I  should  retain  them.    If  uo>t  I  should  seU  (w^.  ^T.  F. 
them  as  they  are  on  very  costly  sites,  and  try  to  see  Heuri'Damt, 

whether  a  site  nearer  to  the  river  which  would  be  less         

ooetly  to  bring  the  goods  up  to,  could  not  be  acquired,  4  Dec.  1900. 
which  the  trade  would  accept.  

2718.  Then  the  Trust  would  have  power  to  acquire  ware- 
houses not  on  the  riverside  ? — ^If  desirable.  They  would 
have  the  power,  I  take  it,  if  they  thought  it  desirable 
to  buy  out  the  whole  interest  of  the  docks. 

2710.  Then  it  would  also  be  possible  for  a  warehouse 
not  at  the  riverside  to  be  in  communication  with  South- 
ampton or  Briatol  or  Liverpool  or  Hull,  and  to  do  a 
warehouse  business  there  just  as  3rou  do  now  yoorself 
with  goods  coming  from  Souithampton  ? — ^They  would 
have  to  come  by  road,  and  their  having  to  come  by 
road  would  cripple  them. 

2720.  But  you  have  told  us  you  get  your  goods  as  cheaply  , 
from  Southamptom  as  you  do  from  the  docks  ? — ^But  I  do 
not  have  to  cart  them. 

2721.  They  go  to  the  wharves  of  the  railway  some- 
where up  the  river,  and  are  lightered  down  to  your  place  7 
— ^At  Nine  Elms,  yes. 

2722.  Suppose  there  was  a  railway  with  a  terminus 
convenient  to  many  parts  of  London,  would  not  they  be 
in  competition  with  you  then? — ^I  should  not  be  afraid 
of  it,  because  I  think  our  situation  near  London  Bridge 
is  a  more  popular  one. 

2723.  But  it  might  be  possible  in  tlie  development  of 
business  that  you  could  have  warehouses  in  other  parts 
of  London.  You  say  for  instance  tliat  the  dock  ware- 
houses are  not  situated  in  the  best  possible  places  now  ? — 
I  think  so,  because  it  is  so  very  costly  to  get  goods  up 
to  them. 

2724.  So  that  there  would  be  a  possibility  of  competition 
with  the  Trust  in  the  form  of  wharves  in  communication 
by  railway  with  these  outlying  ports  ? — No  doubt.  It  is 
impossible  to  take  a  monopoly  that  would  not  have  some 
danger  of  competition. 

2725.  I  have  only  one  other  question.  You  have  not 
told  us  what  your  proposed  legislation  would  be  in  order 
to  alter  these  traae  oustoms.  What  is  the  enactment 
which  you  would  like  the  Legislature  to  give  you  ?---Might 
I  give  you  that  later  on.     I  should  like  to  tnink  it  over. 

(Mr,  Ellis.)  1  did  not  press  him  upon  that  because  I 
understood  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  frame  a  clause  in 
an  Act  of  Parliament  or  a  Bill. 


Mr.  BEenby  Tait  Moorb  called  and  examined. 


2726.  (Lord  Bevdstoke.)  You  are  the  managing  director 
of  Brook's  Wharf  ?— Yes. 

2727.  And  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Bull  Wharf  ?— Yes. 

2728.  Is  Brook's  Wharf  a  limited  liability  wharf  ?— 
Yes. 

2729.  Is  it  under  the  Companies  Acts? — ^Yes,  under 
the  Companies  Acts. 

2730.  Does  it  publish  accounts  ? — No,  it  does  not ;  we 
have  only  private  shareholders. 

2731.  You  have  only  shareholders,  I  suppose,  without 
any  issue  of  debentures  or  preference  stock  ?— Without 
any  issue  of  either  preference  stock  or  debentures. 

2732.  Is  it  held  privately  ? — ^It  is  held  privately. 

2733.  And  Bull  Whaarf  is  eutirely  a  private  under- 
taking?— Yes,  a  private  firm. 

2734.  Will  you  proceed  with  your  evidence  ? — ^Brook's 
Wharf  is  bonded  for  all  goods  except  tobacco.  Bull  Wharf 
is  bonded  for  all  goods  except  tobacco  and  tea.  At  the 
former  there  is  a  large  business  in  ihe  warehousing  of 
tea,  and  the  general  produce  consists  mainly  of  imports 
from  China  sxid  Japan.  The  warehouses  are  mostly  of 
modem  construction,  and  relying  on  the  freedom  of  water, 
additions  have  been  made  in  the  last  15  years  at  a  cost  of 
£40,000.  Bull  Wharf  is  of  modem  constmction,  and  is 
largely  used  for  the  storage  of  valuable  goods,  such  as 
shells,  indiarubber  and  gutta-percha,  ffums  and  drugs. 
In  each  wharf  hght  showrooms  of  considerable  area  are 
provided  with  lifts,  as  sample  packages  of  the  principal 
^oods  have  to  be  shown  at  periodical  sales,  attracting  be- 
sides English,  Continental  and  American  buyers.  I  may 
say  in  passing  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  goods 
that  we  have  do  not  go  for  consumption  in  London.  For 
instance,  the  shells,  I  may  say,  go  entirely  to  the  pro- 
vinces or  to  the  Continent  or  to  America,  and  the  same 


largely  with  dndiarubber,  and  with  a  great  many  of  the 
gums  and  drugs.  With  regard  to  tea,  I  have  had  a  state- 
ment got  out,  and  I  find  that  about  half  of  our  tea  is  de- 
livered in  liondon  and  the  other  half  is  delivered 
for  use  in  the  country  and  abroad.  Despatch  in 
the  receipt  and  working  of  goods,  especially  for  the 
periodical  sales,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  but  it  is  a 
constant  complaint  of  the  merchants  and  brokers  that  the 
delay  in  bringing  goods  up  to  the  wharf  is  prejudicial  to 
their  interests.  £1  the  case  of  China  and  Japan  produce, 
the  ships  discharging  in  London  have  the  competition  of 
German  steamers  from  the  Far  East,  which  discharge  the 
oATgoes  at  Hamburg,  sending  on  the  portion  for  London 
by  steamers  discharging  in  the  river,or  in  the  St.  Katharine 
Dock.  In  the  case  of  these  we  have  no  complaints  of  de- 
lay. It  is  fair  to  s^  that  the  direct  steamers  discharging 
in  the  Albert  and  Tilbury  Docks  bring  very  large  cargoes, 
but  the  system  of  delivering  these  partly  overside  and 
partly  from  the  quay  after  the  steamer  nas  discharved' 
and  moved  from  her  berth,  is  antiquated  and  not  equal  to 
the  requirements  of  the  present  times.  That  it  is  this 
method  of  discharging  which  causes  delay  is  proved  by 
a  table  which  I  will  hand  in. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  a  table  showing  periods  of 
discharging  in  the  Victoria,  Tilbury  and  Albert 
Docks,     See  Appendix^  Bth  Day^  No,  2.) 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  goods  delivered  by 
ships  discharging  at  the  jetties  in  Victoria  Dock,  or  at 
the  "  knuckle  "  in  Tilbury,  there  is  no  delay,  while  the 
time  taken  in  obtaining  delivery  of  general  cargo  from 
ships  discharging  at  quay  berths  is  very  great.  The 
instances  taken  are  of  the  average,  and  may  be  accepted 
as  fa-ir.  '^ 

^'  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.yWoQid  you  tefl  me 
what  the  "Knuckle"  is?— The  Imuckle  is  a  place  at 
the  Tilbury  Docik.  One  end  stands  out  like  thU,  and 
the  ship  lies  along  here,  and  the  barge  lies  a£  the  end  or 
on  the  other  side,  so  *hat  we  can  get  continuous  dplivery 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON: 


Mr  ff,  T,    ^  t^^   tii^e  the  ship   is  diechaiging.    The   ooiupIaintB 
Mowt,       usually  made  against  London  are  \mo :  (1)  Delay  in  de- 

livehng  of  cai^  from  ships  to  waielhouse;    (2)  London 

Dec.  1900.   charges  as  compared  with  those  elsewhere.     Then  there 

is  that  further  case  which  Oaptam  HJart-Dav^ia  broiughft 

See  2674.  before  you  about  the  system  of  weighing  in  London.  As 
to  that,  I  have  a  letter  from  a  foreign  correspondent  of 
ours  with  regard  to  some  goods  that  he  sent  to  us,  whicih 
I  shall  be  happy  to  read. 

2736.  {Lord  Eevelstoke.)  I  think  it  is  unneceesary  to 
read  it.     Will  you  give  us  the  gd&t  of  it?— He  sent  200 
bales  of  cloves  to  be  weighed  in  London,  and  he  sent  us  a 
cheque  for  the  charges.    He  made  no  complaint  about 
those,  but  he  complained  very  much  about  the  loss  in 
weight.      We  pointed  out  to  him  that  our  system  in 
liondon  wfts  to  woigh  and  tare  them  separately.    He 
wrote  >agafiii,  and  said  that  the  system  in  Amsterdam 
*  was  to  tare  the  cloves  10  bales  in  the  draft.     The  con- 
sequence was  that  he  made  a  tremendous  saving  on  the 
weight.     Our  tare  in  London  was  91b.     His  tare  for  the 
10  bales    was    781b.      We   promised   to    investigate  it, 
and    we    did,    and    then    we    wrote    and    told    him 
that   we    oould   not    help   ourselves — ^that    our    system 
of  weighing  and  taring  in  London   was   according  to 
custom.     In  reply  to  that  he  wrote  : — "  We  are  waiting 
the    tesult     of     your     investigation     before     we     EJiip 
further  1,.000  bales  to  you  now  ready  for  shipment,  but, 
of  course,  if  the  loss-weight  is  so  heavy  we  had  better  re- 
buy  in  your  market,  and  leave  o<ur  cloves  here."    Owing 
k>  our  being  unaible,  because  of  the  custom  of  the  trade, 
to  weigh  the  cloves  differently  to  the  sy^e^m  that  we  had 
adopt^  before,  we  never  had  tihat  1,000  bales  order.    I 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  question  of  delay  in  deliver- 
ing can  only  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  by  making  such 
improvements  at  the  docks  as  will  enable  iShe  ship's  cargo 
to  be  delivered  as  the  unloading  proceeds.    This  can,  I  ^ 
'believe,  be  done  by  some  outlay  in  certain  of  the  existing 
^ooks.    The  matter  of  chaiges  is  more  difficuk,  as  the 
•docks  where  the  ships  dischaige  are  in  most  cases  fo  far 
from  the  necessary  destination  of  the  goods  for  inspection 
and  sale  that  practically  all  goods,   whether  for  ware- 
liousing  at  the  dock  company's  warehouses  or  wharves, 
liavc  to  be  lig^htored.     In  comparing  charges  in  London 
i\ith  those  made  elsei\^here  it  is  most  important  to  note 
'that    this    service    is   included    in    the    landing    change 
made  at  the  docks   and    wharves.     The  charge  for  this 
isen'ice  is  an  increasing  one,  and  this  further  increase  can 
ttjiilr  be  prevented    by  an  improvement    in    desoatoh. 
enabling      a      lighterman     to     get     a     full     freight 
promptly.       May   I    say    in    passing    tbat    I     think 
in    comparing    chaises    between    London    and    Liver- 
pool    we     sometimes     look     unduly     unfavourably     to 
ILondoc,  because   in  Liverpool  from  the  chargeB  I  have 
-  seen  there  they  display  separate  items  on  their  account. 
Tor  instance,  they  lighter  or  carry  the  goods  as  a  separaite 
item  for  that  service,  whereas  in  London  the  usual  rates 
include  the  landing:,  lightering,  or  the  cartage  of  goods. 
Therefore  the  landing  rate  in  London  looks  laif^er  than  it 
wouid    in   other    ports.    Wharfingers   generally   occupy 
xsoobly  uremises,  and  their  rating  is   consequently  con- 
siderable, the  increase  in  this  item  in  the  last  ten  years 
in  the  City  being   21  per  cent     At  present  they  are 
-assessed  on  itflie  same  principle  as  private  occupiers  of 
warehouses,  although,  from  their  having  to  pile  goods 
so  that  they  are  always  readily  accessible,  it  is  impossible 
ior  a  whaifinger  to  make  anything  like  so  much  use  of  his 
space.    In  spite  of  tihe  incidence  of  rates  and  taxes,  the 
increased  cost  of  lighterage,  etc.,  on  the  representation 
•of  traders  the  charges  made  on  goods  have  been,  in  many 
-oases,  reduced  in  i^e  last  ten  years,  to  the  diminution  of 
'the  profits  of  warehousing.    I  have  a  list  here  of  at  least 
twenty  articles  on  which  charges  have  been  reduced  in 
the  last  ten  yeare.    Although  we  are  in  agreement  with 
^tho  docks  about  the  rates  we  change  on  certain  articles, 
still  the  committee  to  which  I  belong,  with  the  docks, 
have  had  to  meet  the  applicaldons  of  merchants  and  reduce 
the  rates  in,  I  should  think,  no  less  than  twenty  cases 
of  the  goods  in  which  T  am  interested  alone.     There  is 
Hometimes  an  impression,  I  am  afrsid,  that  the  oom- 
l>ination  of  docks  and  warehouses  in  agreement  in  London 
has  been  to  raise  the  lates.    I  do  not  think  it  is  so.    I 
iio  a«l  think  tiiat  in  tiie  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a 
sinfl^e  wts  in  London  raised ;  but  we  do  trv  to  steady 
things  and  make  them  fair,  and  we  have  considerably  re- 
duced many  enlarges  where  the  traders  hare  pointed  out 
to  us  that  tiie  ohariges  are  hitting  the  trade  rather  hardly 
as  compared  with  the  conupetition  of  other  ports.    I  do 
not  know  whether  T  mic9it  be  allowed  to  say  with  recpard 
to  Tr\*-f^<i  r\r)({  ta'^'ftfl  thnt  ♦■"hat  n'»»e*'ti'^n  liiff  us  quite  as  har^f 
c-i  it  dies  the  dock  company. 


2737.  Will  you  tell  us  what  articles  you  refer  to 
on  which  the  charges  have  been  reduced? — ^I'apioca 
and  sago  have  been  reduced.  Sugar  we  gave  14  more 
days'  free  rent  on,  and  glucose  the  same.  Then  canes, 
gunnies,  feathers,  Lingah  shells — a  cheap  kind  of 
shell  which  come  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Then  come 
galls,  gum,  pepper,  sardines,  honey,  and  several  other 
articles  which  are  small. 

2738.  Which  is  the  most  important  item  as  regards 
revenue? — I  should  think  the  reduction  on  tapioca  and 
sugar  probably.  I  have  left  out  tHe  important  item  of 
tea,  which  has  been  reduced  10  per  cent.  Tea,  of 
course,  is  a  very  large  item. 

2739.  (Sir  Bobert  GifFen.)  What  was  the  charge  before, 
and  what  is  it  now? — The  charges  have  been  reduced 
generally  by  giving  a  different  discount.  In  the  case 
of  tea  they  have  been  reduced  by  taking  10  per  cent, 
off  the  rates.  We  made  a  10  per  cent,  reduction  on  our 
gross  rates  in  the  case  of  tea.  I  have  not  got  the 
rates  with  me,  but  I  should  be  Happy  to  furnish  them 
to  the  Commission. 

2740.  (Lord  Bevdstoke,)  How  long  has  that  reduction 
been  ruling  ? — Since  July.    I  thinS  the  whole  complaint 
among  wharfingers  with  regard  to  another  thing  is  that 
in  the  assessment  of  our  property  we  are  not  treated 
quite  fairly  compared  with  some  of  the  private  owners. 
A   priTwte    owner    very    often    takes    a   place   at    the 
wateniide    and    uses    it.  as   a    fiaoUnyy.    and    also    to 
store    his    goods.     It    be^ng    a    factory    he    gets    a 
third    off    the    assessmeift,     and    we    as    wharfingers 
get  only  one-sixth  off.     The  cost  of  land  and  buildings 
in  London  makes  it  imperative  that  the  handling  of 
goods  should  be  expedited  if  the  disadvantage  of  London 
to  other  poits  is  not  to  increase.     I  would  respectfully 
submit  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  port  should  be 
placed  under  the  management  of  a  Trust,  representa- 
tives of  all  interests,  who  should  acquire  the  water- 
way, quays  and  sheds  of  the  docks  for  the  discharge 
of  ships,  making  the  necessary  charges  for  docking,  &c., 
of  ships,  and  resume  the  discharge  of  all  vessels  en- 
tering the  docks.     The  present  dock  companies  should 
retain  the  existing  warehouses.    I  may  say  that  I  think 
that  when  the  docks  altered  the  system  after  the  great 
strike,  when  they  gave  up  to  shipowners  the  right  of 
discharging  the  ships,  they  deliberately  cut  off  a  large 
part  of  their  income,  and,  speaking  as  a  wharfinger,  I 
never  could  see  why  they  did  it.     They  gave  up  the 
discharge  of  the  ships  to  shipowners.     Presumably  the 
shipowners  make  a  profit,  and  the  docks  had  hitherto 
done  it  and  made  that  profit.     The  Trust  would  under- 
take the  improvement  of  the  existing  docks  and  the 
addition  of  further  docks  as  the  trade  of  the  port  re- 
quired it,  and  should  the  dues  from  sfiips  not  be  suffi- 
cient the  Trust  should  be  empowered  to  levy  an  e()ual 
tonnage  charge  on  all  cargo  whatever  its  destination. 
At  present  the  shipowners  receive  Is.  6d.  per  ton  or 
thereabouts  from  the  docks  for  goods  warehoused  there 
or  at  their  warehouses.     It  is  to  be  hoped  this  addition 
would  not  be  necessary,  as  the  profit  from  discharging 
ships  should,  under  proper  management,  make  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  revenue  from  docking  ships. 
The  duty  of  the  Trust  would  be  to  encourage  and  foster 
trade  to  the  port.     The  waterway  of  the  river  should 
be  improved  and  deepened  as  required,  but  the  cost 
of  this  should  be  borne  by  the  rates  in  the  same  way 
that  the  cost  of  a  county  road  is  borne  by  the  rate- 
payers.    All  means  of  locomotion  should  be  entirely 
free.    I  do  not  know  that  I  agree  with  those  who  have 
preceded  me  about  the  necessity  of  the  river  being 
under  the  same  authority  as  the  docks.     I  really  think 
the  time  has  come  when  the  great  highway  of  London 
sEould  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense.    London 
benefits  by  the  bringing  of  larger  ships  to  London. 
London  benefits  by  every  facility  that  is  given,  and 
it  does  seem   unfair  that  the  goods  which  come  to 
London,  which  are  presumably  for  the  benefit  of  the 
London  trade,  shoula  bear  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
river.     I  think  the  river  should  be  put  on  the  same 
^ound  as  a  county  rocd — a  great  highway.    The  moor- 
ing of  Yessels  in  tiie  river  should  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Trust,  and  the  Trust  should  have  power  to  levy 
dues  for  mooring.     In  fact,  ships  discharging  in  the 
stream  should  be  subject  to  all  tKe  charges  made^  on 
ships  in  docks,  except  i^e  dock  dues.     I  ^ve  particTX- 
lars  in  the  table  I  handed  in,  of  certain  ships  discharg-  ^  2734* 
ing  at  places  wliere  we  have  no  complain.t  of  delay, 
Yictona  Docks,  the  jetties,  and  Tilbury  Dock  ;    and  I 
also  crave  a  comparison  of  ?ome  in  the  Albert  Dock.    It 
has  1>c?Ti  pointel  out  to  me  that  I  oiifrht  to  have  given 
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4fc  conparisoii  of  the  s&me  article.  I  gave  tea  at  two 
-beitiliB  at  the  Yktoria  Dock  and  Tilbury ;  and  I  gave 
:i;eneral  goods  at  the  Albert  Dock,  so  I  have  had  another 
4able  made  out — ^w*hich  I  will  hand  in — to  see  if  there 
is  any  difference. 

(jhbe  Witness  handed  in  a  talie  of  some  tea  ships 

with  other  cargo  discharged  at  the  Boyal  Albert 

Docks,   with  particulars   of   date   of   report  and 

arrival  of  teas  by  barge  at  Brooks   Wharf.     See 

Appendix,  Bth  Day^  ifo.  3.) 

I  do  not  find  that  there  is  practically  very  much.     The 

^ime  taken  for  tea  in  the  first  t&bk  is  4^  days,  whereas 

the  ave^nge  at  the  Albert  Dock  is  nine  days. 

2741.  Is  that  the  principal  difference? — ^That  is  the 
«aixM  article.  In  the  fiiBt  taiUe  I  have  put  tea  in  one 
o&e,  and  in  the  other  case  general  goods. 

2742.  But  you  have  mentioned  the  principal  dis- 
•crepancy? — ^Yes;  the  time  is  generally  double  in  the 
^case  of  discharging  at  the  Albert  Docks  as  compared 
with  the  jetties  at  the  Victoria  Dock  or  the  ''  Knuckle " 
at  Tilbury.  I  have  another  taiUe  which  I  wiH  hand  in. 
It  shows  the  time  taken  in  discharging  some  tea  ships 
^th  other  cargo  at  Tilbury  Docks. 

{The  Witness  handed  %n  a  table  of  some  tea  ships 
with  other  cargo  discharged  at  the  TUbwry  Dodcs, 
with  particulars  of  date  of  report  and  arrival  of 
teas  by  barge  at  Brooks  Wharf.  See  Appendix, 
Bth  Day,  No.  4.) 

2743.  We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  put  in  a  state- 
ment of  the  articles  to  which  you  refer  as  having  been 
xedaced? — ^I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 

2744.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  Is  there  no  way  of 
filtering  the  custom  of  a  port  except  by  legislation  9— 
Are  you  referring  to  weighing  ? 

2745.  Yes? — It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  one 
of  the  most  useful  things  if  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
took  it  up,  but  they  have  never  done  so. 

2746.  I  was  just  going  to  suggest  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  7 — ^As  a  matter  of  fact  we  find,  dealing  witii 
both  buyers  and  sellers,  that  the  buyers  in  London  are 
much  stronger,  as  a  body,  than  the  sellers.  The  im- 
porters do  not  seem  to  take  the  interest  in  the  matter 
that  the  buyers  do.  In  the  case  of  tea,  some  time  ago 
hy  the  half  pound,  and  the  Customs  for  the  last  twelve 
months  have  followed  that. 

2747.  Would  not  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  be  the 
proper  body  to  take  it  up,  if  they  could  be  made  to  take 
it  up  ? — ^Yes ;  I  hope  the  result  of  its  coming  out  that 
there  are  other  diflOiculties  standing  against  London 
liesideB  the  charges  may  induce  them  to  take  it  up. 

2748.  Is  not  thid  Chamiber  of  Commerce  a  body  of  per- 
sons whose  legitimate  object  is  to  deal  with  sudi  con- 
siderations as  the  customs  of  a  port  ?— I  should  imagine 

2749.  Bather  than  compulsory  legislation  on  a  port 
which  makes  its  own  customs? — ^I  think  it  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  make  compulsory  legislation  in  a 
matter  affecting  two  parties  like  buyer  and  seller. 
!£ach  would  be  supposed  by  the  Legislature  to  be  able 
to  look  after  himself. 

2750.  With  regard  to  the  reduction  of  rates  of  which 
you  have  told  us ;  have  those  reductions  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  the  study  of  what  is  going  on  in 
foreign  ports  ? — ^Yes,  mainly ;  and  they  have  been  going 
on  over  the  last  ton  years. 

2751.  Do  you,  or  do  any  wharfingers  collectively, 
employ  any  staff  for  the  purpose  of  studying  what  is 
done  in  foreign  ports,  or  ao  you  wait  until  the  matter 
becomes  somewhat  intolerable  before  the  reductions 
take  place? — ^We  generally  find,  that  those  who  are 
affected  by  our  charges  do  not  hesitato  to  bring  them 
forward  as  soon  as  they  affect  London. 

2752.  They  wait  till  the  shoe  pinches  ? — They  do  nol 
wait  very  long,  either. 

2753.  Now,  about  the  discharging  of  the  goods  in  the 
river,  where  the  average  on  your  statement  is  two  days, 
were  those  goods  from  small  vessels  ? — Yes ;  very 
small  vessels,  coming  from  Hamburg.  Now  we  are 
getting  a  great  deal  of  competition.  A  great  deal  of 
China  cargo  comes  over  in  these  German  subsidised 
steamers,  which  discharge  part  of  their  cargo  at  Ham- 
burg, and  the  balance  comes  on  to  London.  Formerly 
we  used  to  get  the  whole  of  it  to  London,  and  the 
iMlance  required  for  Hamburg  went  there  from-  here. 

2754.  That  condition  of  things  has  altered  very  much 
in  consequence  not  only  of  the  improvement  of  foreign 
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ports,  but  the  foreign  subsidised  lines? — Yesy  but  I  think  ^^.^  ff  j^ 

the  first  great  help  that  competition  had  was  in  the  dock  Moore. 

strike,  and  the  consequent  rise  in  the  price  of  lighteraee.  

The  lighterage  was  very  much  put  up  after  that  strike,  4  Dec.  1900 

and  the  tendency  is  for  it  to  rise  again  ;  and  there  is  still  

a  lightermen's  strike  going  on. 

2755.  It  has  hever  gone  down  again  to  the  old  figure  ? 
— No,  and  we  shadl  be  satisfied  if  it  is  maintained  at  the 
figure  we  are  now  paying. 

2756.  It  would  not  he  right  for  us  to  assume  thai  the 
goods  discharged  dn  the  river  from  very  large  steamers 
would  'be  disdiaiged  in  the  time  that  you  give  here  for 
the  China  goods  that  come  from  the  continent  in  small 
steamers,  would  it  ? — ^No,  I  should  not  like  to  say.  I  am 
not  practical  on  that  point,  but  I  see  in  the  evidence 

that  nas  been  given  that  Mr.  Becket  HiU,  and,  I  think,  See  1968-74 
Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  said  that  it  was  quite  possible  and  2250. 
for  them  to  discharge  Iheir  steamers  alongside  a  wharf 
in  the  stream^-epecially  built,  of  course,  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

2757.  If  the  wharves  were  made  deep  enough? — ^Yes, 
and  low  down  the  river. 

2758.  (Mr.  EUis.)  I  wim  ask  you  just  a  question  or 
two  more  afbout  these  trade  customs.  You  put  before 
us  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  of  yours  showing  that 
certain  cargo  did  not  come  here  in  consequence  of  the 
custom  of  weighing? — ^Yes. 

2759.  Who  profits  by  the  existence  of  the  present 
system  ? — ^That  is  difficult  for  me  to  say.  I  suppose  the 
buyer  does,  as  he  gets  more  for  his  money  than  the 
seller  would  perhaps  'think  he  was  entitled  to. 

2760.  I  want  to  get,  if  I  can,  where  the  interest  lies 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  custom  which  you  describe  as 
inimical  to  the  Port?- -It  is  my  correspondent  who  says 
that  he  does  not  send  me  a  thousand  bales  in  conse- 
quence di  that. 

2761.  That  is  why  the  cargo  does  not  come  to  Londcn  ? 
—Yes. 

2762.  Who  is  the  man  who  profite  by  the  existence 
of  the  present  system? — ^I  do  not  think  anybody  does 
profit.  London  seems  to  me  to  be  so  big  that  one  never 
gets  these  things  brought  home.  The  complaint  that  is 
usually  nftule  to  a  wharfinger  is  :  "  Your  charges  are  too 
high,  and  they  are  driving  away  trade."  You  cannot 
get  a  man  to  sit  down  and  go  into  the  matter,  so  that 
you  can  show  him  how  the  thing  really  stands.  We 
hear  sometimes  from  a  seller  about  this  weighing  ques- 
tion, but  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  hear  it.  I  do  not 
get  a  complaint  of  this  sort  generally. 

2763.  Then  it  is  noft>ody'8  interest  really  to  maintain 
the  present  stete  of  things.  Is  that  what  you  rather 
put  forward  ? — I  do  not  think  it  can  be. 

2764.  Then  why  is  it  not  reformed  ?— ^Because  I  think 
the  buyers  are  too  strong  lor  its  beong  reformed  at  pre- 
sent.   They  seem  almost  to  be.     I  oSy  judge  that  it  is 

to  their  interest  to  madntain  the  present  state  of  things  ^ 

from  the  long  fight  there  was  over  the  tea.     There  was 
no  tea  sold  in  London  for  six  weeks,  I  thinik,  last  year. 

2765.  Then  am  1  to  take  it  thatyou  are  not  quite  so 
sanguine  as  Captain  Hart-Davis.  You  do  not  think  that 
there  would  be  a  sufficient  volume  of  instructed  opinion 
to  Jbring  about  a  reform  ?— I  think  there  would  be  if  it 
were  once  made  known.  I  do  not  think  the  public  have 
ever  caught  hold  oi  the  fact  that  these  trade  customs 
want  revision  £ni  London.  I  think  the  buyer  goes  on, 
and  the  seler  says,  ''I  cannot  help  it,"  and  When  he  has 
the  trade  he  goes  to  a  port  where  iJiese  tomde  customs 
have  not  got  the  same  strength  as  they  have  in  London. 
I  reaxramlber  ten  years  ago  the  matter  came  before  us  on 
a  question  ct  coffee  or  cocoa.  The  complaint  made 
against  London  was  that  we  chaiged  more  for  coffee  in 
London  than  was  charged  in  Havre.  We  sent  to  Hm'e, 
and  we  found  that  in  Hanre  they  weighed  the  baas  of 
coffee  in  dralte  of  five,  and  tiiey  tered  them  in  drarbs  of 
five-  It  is  an  easier  thins  to  weigh  coffee  five  bags  at  a 
time  than  singly.  We  tmd  the  people  who  complained 
to  us  about  this,  and  said,  "  Can  we  weigh  them  in  the 
same  way,  and  then  perhaps  we  can  make  a  reductiom?" 
They  said,  "No.  You  must  adhere  to  the  London 
system  of  weighing."  It  is  outeide  my  business  as 
wharfinger  to  say  how  a  man  shall  weigh  his  goods,  but 
comii^  'before  your  Commission,  I  thought  it  only  right 
to  point  out  that  there  are  these  trade  customs  to  my 
knowledge,  which  have  interfered  with  me  in  this  par- 
ticular instence  of  the  1,000  balles. 

2766.  Then  you  would  trust  rather  to  an  ealightai- 
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Mr,  ff,  T.    v^^^  ^  opinion  in  the  Chaovbor  x)f  'OonunttCte  than  to  & 
Mo&re.       proposal  lor  legislation? — ^I  afaoiiid  attach  9r%t%tA^  d^l 

more  importance  to  it  if  the  Commission  cottld  satiflfy 

i  Dec.  1900.  itsetf  that  t^at  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  loss  of  tiade 

in  London,  and  could  put  it  in  their  Beport  that  one  of 

the  causes  of  the  loss  of  trade  in.  London  was  owing  to 
these  trade  customs.  Then  I  think  the  fact  of  i^is  Com- 
mission having  given  its  Beport  in  that  way  would  carry 
its  weight  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  they 
would  prolbaUy  take  it  up,  but  my  statement  would  not 
have  that  weights     It  would  be  passed  orer. 

2767.  Do  ^ou  think  the  disadvantages  of  the  Port  of 
London  are  increasing  as  compai^d  with  other  ports  ? — 
I  do  not  ihink  I  have  founid  it  so,  except  with  regard  to 
certain  steamers  which  discharge  at  the  Albert  Dock  on 
the  quays.  There,  from  the  size  of  the  ships  frequently 
one  steamer,  as  soon  as  it  is  discharged,  has  its  berth 
taken  by  another  steamer.  With  regard  to  those  ships 
that  discharge  in  that  particular  part  of  the  TiDbury  Dock, 
I  think  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  last  ^ye 

2768.  Then  you  aaid,  "  The  duty  of  the  Uruat  would  be 
to  encourage  luid  foster  trado  to  the  Port."  Would  you 
amplify  those  words  a  little?  What  do  you  mean  by 
them  ? — The  complaint  of  shipowners  at  present  is  that 
the  river  is  not  doep  enough.  The  first  duty  of  the  Trust 
would  be  to  put  pressure  on  the  autboritLee  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  river  to  make  it  all  that  it  should  be. 
The  Trust  should  own  the  quays.  I  would  separate  the 
docks  and  the  waterways  from  the  existing  warehouse 
busLnesB,  and  I  would  giye  thie  Trust  the  ownership  of 
the  water  and  th<e  quays.  They  should  work  simply  as 
economical'ly  as  possisble,  not  for  the  purposes  of  a  profit. 
We  should  expect  more  from  th^rn  than  we  should  from 
A  dock  company. 

2769.  That  is  rather  what  I  wanted  to  come  to.  We 
will  pursue  that  question.  Looking  at  it  from  a  financial 
point  of  view,  the  Trust  would,  I  apprehend,  have  a 
debt?— Yes. 

2770.  On  which  it  would  have  to  pay  interest  ? — ^Tes. 

2771.  It  would  have  certain  expenses  ? — Yes. 

2772.  Where  would  it  get  its  revenue? — ^First  of  all 
in  the  same  way  as  the  dook  companies  set  their  revenue 
— from  the  wa^way,  from  ahips,  and  from  dock  dues  ; 
and,  secondly,  I  suggeat  from  the  discharge  of  the 
eaiigoes,  by  giving  up  which,  I  think,  the  dock  companies 
gave  up  part  of  their  income.  They  should  resume  it. 
And,  further,  if  it  as  necessary — whidi  I  hope  it  will 
not  be — they  should  mn/ke  an  equal  charge  of  so  mudi 
a  ton  upon  all  goods,  but  I  would  have  no  tax  upon  loco- 
motion make  the  incidence  of  the  rates  equal.  An  equal 
in  its  incidence.  If  I  had  a  50-ton  barge  wi<th  only 
20  itons  of  freight  in  it,  aooording  to  the  dock  companies' 
proposal,  you  would  tax  the  ibarges  according  to  the 
tonnage  of  the  barge,  and  I  should  have  to  pa^  aa  if  I 
had  50  tons  in  the  barge.  You  cannot  by  taxmg  (loco- 
motion make  the  incidence  of  the  rates  equal.  An  equal 
tax  on  goods,  whatever  they  were,  I  think,  would  be  fair. 
Of  course,  at  present,  if  it  is  left  to  the  dock  companies 
to  put  on  such  a  charge  as  that  they,  as  warehouse 
keepers,  might  include  that  charge  in  their  warehousing 
chaise. 

2773.  I  am  rather  trying  to  get  at  the  policy  that 
is  in  your  mind.  Ought  the  Trust  to  bear  in  mind 
primarily  encouraging  or  fostering  trade,  or  the  duty 
of  making  a  balance  sheet? — They  should  first  of  all 
foster  and  encourage  the  trade. 

2775.  But  supposing  that  was  insufficient,  what  is 
themselves  able  to  levy,  having  regard  to  that  primary 
duty,  fell  far  below  what  they  had  to  meet  on  the 
other  side,  interest  and  expenditure,  where  would  the 
deficiency  come  from? — They  should  tax  all  goods 
equally. 

2776.  But  supposing  that  was  insufficient,  what  is 
their  third  line  of  defence? — If  you  put  a  tax  on  goods 
coming  to  London,  if  you  get  the  dock  dues  and  the 
discharge  of  the  ships — which  is  the  second  line  of 
defence — and  also  get  a  tax  upon  the  goods,  I  cannot 
imaf^ne,  unless  the  Port  of  London  is  going  to  decrease 
its  business  by  half,  or  more  than  that,  that  there 
would  be  any  other  line  of  defence  necessary. 

(Lord  Berelstoke,)  I  do  not  think  that  was  quite 
Mr.  Ellis'  question.  Mr.  Ellis  asked  you  in  the  event 
of  these  items  being  insufficient,  where  would  you 
raise  ^e  balance  of  income? 

2776.  (Mr,  Ellis.)  Do  you  really  put  it  before  us  that 
they  would  require  no  other  line  of  defence,  as  I  have 
called  Hf — ^I  think  not,  if  they  had  a  right  to  tax  goods. 
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2777.  Have  you  worked  it  out? — No,  but  I  know  thai 
there  is  a  tonnage  of 'nine  or  ten  million  tons  a'  year 
coming  to  London. 

2778.  You  are  clearly  not  in  favour  of  any  suggestion 
such  as  we  have  heard  of — a  rate  f ^om .  the  community  i 
— I  do  not  think  it  should  be  necessary  in  the  case  of 
docks,  which  exist,  after  all,  for  the  ships^ 

..2776L  I  am  speaking  of  the  lYust.  You  will  quite 
understand  that  I  am  not  indicating  anythiilg  in  my 
mind.  I  am  only  wanting  to  get  at  what  is  in  yours? 
— ^At  the  end,  if  the  dock  dues  on  ships  and  the  charge 
on  the  goods  did  not  prove  sufficient,  then  I  tjiink  the 
rates  should  bear  it.  I  think  it  should  be  a  charge 
upon  the  rates  in  the  same  w<ay  that  the  improvement 
of  the  waterway  and  the  river  should  be  a  charge  on 
the  rates,  but  X  do  not  think  it  would  ever  come  to 
that. 

2780.  But  you  do  think  that  the  Trust  should  have 
power — ^in  the  background,  or  in  the  far  background, 
if  you  like— but  somewhere  it  should  have  the  power 
to  derive  a  revenue  from  rating? — ^Yes,  I  think  it 
should,  but  it  would  be  in  the  far  background. 

2781.  (Bear-Admiral  Hext)  With  regard  to  lighters, 
you  think  they  should  not  be  charged? — I  think  they 
should  not  be  charged  at  all.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
incidence  of  any  tax  upon  them  could  be  made  fair. 

2782.  But  suppose  the  Trust  you  contemplate  made 
alterations  in  their  docks,  with  gpreater  facilities  for 
lighters,  which  would  enable  lighters  to  take  one  or 
two  more  cargoes  probably  than  they  do  at  present  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  better  to  put  a  charge  upon  goods 
equally. 

2783.  If  these  facilities  were  giten  for  the  -  lighters 
loading,  they  would  naturally  load  more  quickly,  and 
return  more  quickly  for  another  load? — ^Yes. 

2784.  Then  practically  the  owners  of  the  lighters 
would  be  paid  for  their  extra  cargoes,  and  yet  pay 
nothing  at  all  for  the  facilities? — Not  as  barges,  but 
the  cargo  that  they  take  might  bear  it. 

^85.  If  the  owners  of  the  lighters  took  so  many  more 
cargoes  they  would  naturally  be  paid  more  for  carrying 
those  cargoes? — ^Yes. 

2786.  And,  therefore,  after  having  received  those  in- 
creased facilities,  you  still  propose  uiat  they  should  not 
pay  anything  towards  it  ? — ^Not  as  barges,  but  the  goods 
that  they  take  away  might  be  charged  an  increased  tonnage 
rate. 

2787.  And  the  owners  of  the  barges  might  be  making 
a  double  profit  on  their  capital  ? — No,  the  result  would  be 
this,  I  think.  If  the  barges  were  able  to  get  larger  freights 
and  to  get  them  more  quicklv  than  now,  we  should  be  in 
a  better  position  to  reduce  charges,  or  to  stop  them  from 
increasing,  which  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  Port  of 
London. 

2788.  That  you  say  is  probable,  but  still  at  the  same 
time  the  owners  of  lighters  would  probably,  as  the  thing 
standi  at  present,  earn  considerably  more  money  without 
being  taxed  at  all? — If  they  were  earning  more  money, 
there  are  a  great  man^  of  them,  and  competition  would 
soon  bring  down  their  rates.  If  any  lighterman  had 
increased  facilities,  and  did  more  work  than  he  does 'with- 
out lowering  his  price,  it  would  be  open  to  me  to-do  my 
own  lightering.  Competition  would  always  keep  a  li^tei^ 
man*s  oharge  down  to  a  fair  level,  but  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  if  you  tax  barges  a  50-ton  barge  very  often 
goes  up  with  only  20  tons  in  her,  and  she  would  have  to 
pay  2ji  times  as  much  as  if  9he  had  50  tons  in  her. 

2780.  The  question  is  whether  the  barges  should  not 
pay  something  irrespective  of  the  cargo  they  carry.  I  am 
tiying  to  separate  the  two.  The  barges  will  receive  in- 
creased facilities,  which  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  mwiey 
and  expedite  t^eir  trade.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessaiy 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  the  goods  they  carry.  There 
might  be  a  ta^c  on  that  lighter  of  50  tons  or  100  toiis? — If 
you  did  that  every  lighter  would  wait  imtil  it  got  its  full 
load,  and  the  great  disadvantage  of  delay  would  be  very 
much  increased.  Every  lighter  would  wait  for  its  full 
load  if  they  had  to  bear  a  tax. 

.  2790.  That  does  not  apply  to  a  waterman's  boat  which 
is  licensed  to  carry  twelve.  He  has  to  pay  for  his  licence 
if  be  starts  with  only  six  ? — ^As  a  matter  of  fact,  Uie  rail- 
ways tax  passengers.  We  pay  a  passenger  tax, .  but  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  goods  tax.    ■ 

2791.  You  referred  just  now  to  the  facilities  for  loading 
at  wharves,  and  you  quoted  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland's  evi- 
dence. In  your  experience  does  not  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide  interfere  to  a  certain  extent  with  a  ship  alongside. 
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of  A  b«.i:ge  alongside,  loading  or  unloading.  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  unload  at  a  fixed  level  ?— Xo  doubfc  there  are 
4dyantage»  in  the  docks  in  the  matter  of  loading. 

2792.  Does  not  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  to  a  certain 
extent  put  you  in  a  worae  position  for  loading  and  un- 
loading, than  if  you  had  the  water  on  the  same  level? — 
We  do  not  find  it  so  with  unloadio^  goods  in  the  stream. 

2793.  When  loading  goods  in  the  stream  you  are  on 
the  same  level,  the  ship  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide, 
and  the  wharf  does  not  5*ise  and  fall  with  the  tide?— I 
would  not-  like  to  give  an  opinion  on  that.  I  simply 
quoted  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  as  having  said  it  would  be 
possible  to  do  it.  I  have  not  practical  experience  enough 
to  say,  and  I  should  not  like  to  say,  as  I  have  no  ex- 
perience about  it 

2794.  {Sir  Bohert  Giffen,)  When  you  speak  of  an  equal 
tax  on  all  goods,  do  you  mean  an  equal  tax  according  to 
weight,  or  ad  valorem.  ? — According  to  weight  entirely. 

2795.  So  that  tea  should  pay  the  same  rate  as  galls  ? — 
Yes,  exactly.  The  reason  for  that  is  this :  W^  find  prac- 
tically in  our  China  goods  that  the  competition  of  these 
foreign  ports  is  in  the  finer  class  of  business — this  stuff 
that  comes  from  China.  In  bristlea  and  hair,  and  valuable 
cargoes  of  that  sort,  we  have  more  competition  to  atand 
than  in  the  case  of  a  commoner  article,  whacb  comes  to 
London,  and  has  to  come  to  I^ondon  to  be  consumed. 

2796.  Then  the  greater  charge  might  mean  nothing 
upon  tea,  and  a  great  deal  upon  other  goods  ? — ^Yes. 

2798.  But  I  think  that  some  shipowners  have  given  us 
were  unwise  in  giving  up  to  shipowners  the  privileges  of 
discharging  their  own  ships,  becaueo  it  was  a  business 
out  of  which  the  dock  companies  made  money  ? — 'Tes. 

2796.  But  I  tiiink  that  some  aliipowners  have  gvven  us 
a  statement  that  they  paid  less  to  the  dock  companies 
titan  the  discharging  of  ships  costs  them  sinoe? — ^Yes, 
that  may  be  so,  but  I  look  at  it  rather  from  the  point 
of  view  of  what  is  good  for  the  Port,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  a  Tru<st,  looking  at  the  thing  aJl  round, 
would  probably  be  able  to  make  better  arrangements  for 
the  discharge  of  ships  than  the  shipowners  can.     What 


htappepn  very  often  is  this.    A  ^ipowner  is  ,iA  a  ti^ny  t^.    ^^  ^  ^ 
get  his  ship,  outi  and  the  men  .strike  for  more  money*       Mmn  » 

The  shipowner  givep  w^  to  them.    That  has  been  the         ' 

cause  of  a  great  many- delays  ia  London  in  the  last  ten.  4  j}^,  rMNNIi 

years;  there  have. been  oonstaut  little  strike«r    It. the       

men  were  all  employed  by  the  Dock.  Trust  there  would, 
be  one  great  strike,  or  there  would  be  peace, 

2799.  So  that  the  dock  comp^tnies  have  lost  l^  the 
change,  and  the  shdpowiiers  have  not  gained  ? — I.  think 
it  is  very  likely  that  that  is  the  case. 

2800.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  a  Dock  Trust  could 
work  to  better  advantage  than  an  individual  shipowner  ? 
— ^I  think  BO.  There  is  a  reason  for  that  In  the  case  of 
a  shipowner  employing  his  own  men,  if  he  has  no  ship 
coming  in,  his  men  are  not  at  work.  They  would  naturally 
when  at  work  require  higher  pay. 

2801.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  They  cannot  be  transferred  ?— No, 
they  cannot  be  transferred.  A  dock  company,  or  a  dock 
trust,  I  take  it,  would  be  better  able  to  give  regular  em- 
ployment. 

2302.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  Was  not  one  of  tlie 
great  reasons  for  adopting  the  alteration  with  regard  to 
the  discharge  of  ships,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  universal 
strike  of  labour  in  the  Port  of  London  ? — Yes,  and  per^ 
haps  it  has  avoided  a  univeraal  strike,  but  it  has  left  in. 
its  place  these  constant  delays  and  troubles — ^])artial. 
strikes,  whioh  are  almost  worse,  I  think,  than  a  general 
cessation,  because  a  general  *cessation  in  London  soon 
brings  a  thing  to  an  end,  while  these  partial  strikes  seem 
to  go  on  without  end.  The  present  lightermen's  strike 
goes  on,  but  everybody  is  doing  a  certain  amount  of  worki 

2803.  Whether  the  policy  was  right  or  wrong,  that 
was  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  alteration  ?— Yes. 

2804.  And  you  personally  think  it  was  a  miatake?— 
Yes.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  for  any  of  us  to  be  dealt 
with  in  detail  by  workmen  or  anyone  else. 

2805.  You  think  it  was  a  mistake  from  iboth  points  ot 
view — from  the  point  of  view  of  the  dock  companies 
sacrificing  income,  and  from  ihe  point  of  view  of  the  in- 
terest generally  of  the  Port  of  London  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 


Mr.  GoBDON  CooMBB  called  and  examined. 


2806.  (Lord  lievelstoke.)  You  are  senior  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Gordon  Coombe  and  Company  ?— Yes. 

2807.  You  have  had  23  years'  experience  of  the 
fvorkiijg  of  tUe  Port  of  London?— Yes. 

2808..  And  you  are  V ice-Chairman  of  the  Wharfingers, 
Warehouse  Keepers  and  Granary  Keepers'  Association, 
of  the  Port  of  London? — Yes.  My  experience  is 
entirely  limited  to  trade  in  connection  with  grain — 
wha&  is  generally  called  the  granary  keepers'  trade. 
I  have  had  no  experience  as  a  general  wharfinger.  The 
granaries  on  the  river,  in  addition  to  being  no  mean 
proportion  of  the  whole  waterside,  are  taking  an  over- 
increaaingly .  important  part  as  central  depdts  for  the 
distribution  of  food  stuffs  imported  to  London,  by 
Teaeelg  going  principally  into  t^e  Victoria  and  Albert 
Docks.  These  granaries  are  practically  all  situated 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  London  Bridge,  and  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  the  very  large  proportion 
of  the  flour  and  grain  stored  in,  and  passed  tiirough 
them,  should  be  handled  as  near  the  centre  of  the 
Metropolis  as  possible,  for  the  following  reasons:  — 
First,  with  regard  to  flour :  this  is  nearly  all  taken 
from  the  granaries  by  vans,  and  the  cost  of  collection 
and  delivery  is  proportionately  more  as  the  distance 
from.  London  Bridge  increases  (after  a  radius  of  about 
a  mile  and  a  hadtf),  and,  in  cases  where  delivery  is  to 
the  City  or  West  End,  police  regulations  make  it  com- 
pulsory that  the  vans  must  deliver  before  9  or  9.30  a.m., 
and  in  other  districts  where  no  such  regulations  exist, 
many  bakers  will  not  take  in  flour  after  9  a.m.  It 
would  be  impossilble  to  comply  with  these  requirements 
if  the  flour  is  stored  in  the  lower  docks.  On  most  days 
more  vans  are  loaded  at  granaries  with  flour  between 
the  hours  of  6  and  8  a.m.  than  between  the  hours  of 
8  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  Next  as  to  grain,  various  cereals  and 
articles  manufactured  from  cereals :  large  quant'ties 
of  these  goods  are  handled  at  riverside  granaries,  and 
the  ohief  reasons  for  this  aire: — (1)  The  desire  of  the 
merchanta  to  have  their  {;oods  near  the  market  for 
coBvefnienoe  of  despatch  m  obtaining  samples  and 
inspection  by  bnyera ;  (2)  Merchants  dealing  in  a 
variety  of  ai'ticles  are  enabled,  by  putting  all  their 
goods  at  a  granary,  to  supply  buyers  with  small 
quantities  of  various  goods,  which,  if  lying  at  different 
docks,  would  entail  great  expense  and  delay  in  col- 
lecting together  to  form  one  consignment ;  (3)  Many  of 
these  goods  are  sold  to  small  traders  in  the  suburbs* 
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who  keep  their  own  horses  and  vans  for  coilectioni  and 
these  traders  insist  on  buying  at  granaries  because  of 
the  short  journey,  as  they  cannot  afford  the  loss  o4 
time  and  expense  incurred  by  having  to  go  to  the 
lower  docks ;  (4)  A  proportion  of  these  goods  also  go 
to  the  southern  rails,  and  the  cost  of  cartage  from  the 
granaries  is  only  about  one-half  the  cost  from  the  lower 
docks,  and  even  then  cartage  contractors  object  to  this 
long  journey  work,  and  only  care  to  take  it  in  oon^ 
junction  with  the  shorter  journeys.  Then,  going  to 
the  question  of  granary  charges*  The  charges  on  goods 
that  go  to  granaries  are  al£ost  the  lowest  of  any  in 
the  port.  I  should  just  like  to  emphasiae  that,  because 
it  has  been  always  an  understooa  thing  in  opr  trade 
that  we  have  a  very  low  scale  of  charges  for  all  good^ 
that'  we  handle — far  lower  than  the  cbarge  by  the 
general  wharfingers,  as  we  term  them.  The  cost  of 
lighterage,  which  is  generally  felt  to  be  far  too  heavy, 
in  some  instances  absorbs  50  per  cent,  of  the  total 
charge.  It  would,  therefore,  be  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  granary  trade  to  bear  any  extra  expense  in 
collecting  from  the  ships,  and  should  any  impost,  how- 
ever small,  be  put  on  the  barges  using  the  docks,  it 
would  at  once  become  an  additional  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. Li  the  Bill  recently  presented  to  Parliament, 
the  London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee  pro- 
posed the  following  charges 

2809.  I  think  we  wall  not  go  into  that  now'/ — Maj-  1 
touch  on  the  barge  ({uesifaion  at  all  ? 

2810.  1  think  it  will  be  unnecessary? — I  have  been 
reading  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  here  pretty 
carefully,  and  I  have  a  note  here  of  one  or  two  things 
that  have  been  said,  more  particularly  by  the  Surrey 
Commercial  and  the  Millwall  Dock  Oompaniea  I  have 
not  much  to  say  about  the  evidence  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, but  witnesses  for  the  other  dock  companies 
that  I  have  mentioned  seem  to  have  been  using  a 
phrase,  probably  by  mistake,  whioh  would  convey  a 
wrong  impression  to  your  minds. 

2811.  Does  it  touch  your  particular  business  ?— Yes. 

2812.  I  think  you  are  at  liberty  to  tell  us  anything 
which  touches  your  business  directly,  without  going 
into  the  general  question? — ^In  the  evidence  given  by 
both  the  Millwall  Dock  Company  and  the  Surrey  Com- 
mercial Dock  Company,  I  take  two  particular  examples 
out  of  many.      I  will  refer  to  Questions  1066  and  1102 

K2 


Mr.  G, 

Coombe. 
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2fr.  G.       ^  ^6  Millwall  Dock  CompanT's  evidence.       This  is 
Coombe,     ui  the  answer  to  Question  1066:     ''For  instance,  this 

matter  of  dealing  with  the  barges  is  one  of  great  im- 

4  Dec.  1900.  pOrtance  to  us,  because  we  are  dealing  with  goods  and 

we  are  dealing  with  trade,  and  we  are  spending  money 

for  which  we  do  not  get  one  penny  in  return.  Whether 
it  ought  to  be  in  bhe  shape  of  charges  on  craft  or  other- 
wise I  am  not  prepared  to  say. '  That  would  apply 
equally  to  several  answers  given  by  the  Surrey  Com- 
mercial Dock  Company,  but  they  do  get  a  charge  on 
all  this  overside  grain.  I  am  not  speaking  of  timber, 
of  course ;  but  on  all  the  loose  grain  tiiey  get  a  charge 
which  is  admitted  by  them  to  be  a  very  handsome 
charge.  The  officials  of  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock 
have  admitted  to  me  that  they  make  money  over  it. 
In  oonnection  with  that,  perhaps  I  might  hand  in  a  state- 
•  ment  of  the  charges  made  by  them  for  grain. 

(Tke  Witness  hahdid  in  a  siattmtnt  of  dock  charges 

on  grain  in  the  Millwdl  ond  Surrey  Commercial 

Docks.     See  Appendix,  Sth  Day,  No.  6.) 

You  will  see  they  say,  "  The  following  rates  will  apply 

to  the  undermentioned  grain  and  seed  in  bulk  dasohiajgea 

or  landed  in  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks."    'ihey  get 

this  discharging  raite  for  working  grain  out  of  a  ship, 

wthether  it  is  landed  in  the  dock  or  delivered  to  my  craft, 

or  antibody  else's  craft.     It  ranges  from  Is.  dd.  a  ton 

on  heavy  grain  to  2s.  a  ton  on  light,  with  an  intermediate 

charge.     1  got  those  papers  from  the  dock  companies 

myscSf. 

2813.  {Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  Is  it  the  game  at  the 
Millwall  Dock  ? — ^To  all  intents  '  and  purposes,  the 
charges  for  grain  are  the  same  at  the  Millwall  Dock. 

2814.  (JSir  Robert  GifFen.)  Are  they  the  same  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Docks? — Yes,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Docks,  I  believe,  dis- 
charge very  little  cargo  themselves.  But  those  two 
docks,  the  Millwall  and  the  Surrey  Commercial,  dis- 
charge, I  think,  the  whole  of  the  loose  grain  which 
comes  into  their  docks,  which  is  a  very  large  proportion 
of  their  trade. 

2815.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Do  they  supply  the 
labour  ?---Yes ;  and  they  supply  the  machinery.  That 
brings  me  to  Question  1115,  where  the  Millwall  Dock 
witness  spoke  about  their  dolphins.  Bear- Admiral  Hext 
asked  that  question :  ''  With  regard  to  the  dolphins, 
you  stated  tnat  they  were  placed  there  for  the  conve- 
nience of  dischjarging  grain  from  ships  into  liigihters'/ 
(A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  And  therefore,  to  a  great  extent , 
they  are  placed  there  for  the  convenience  of  lighters, 
as  well  as  for  the  convenience  of  ships?  (A.)  Yes* 
that  is  so ;  grain  and  general  cargo."  I  would  rather 
like  to  suggest  there  that  I  hardly  think  it  is  a  fair 
construction  that  he  has  put  upon  that  dolphin  ques- 
tion. They  have  a  very  large  business  in  discharging 
grain  ships,  and  I  should  suggest  that  those  dolphins 
were  simply  put  there  to  enable  the  company  to  do  a 
paying  business  in  a  probably  more  paying  way  by 
putting  better  machinery,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
I  should  put  better  machinery  in  my  business  if  I 
thouG^ht  I  could  see  my  way  to  do  it  profitably.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  Millwall  Dock  Company's  figures 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  grain  and  the  craft  could 
be  taken  as  correct.  That  is  Question  1134.  The 
witness  says :  "  It  entails  great  expense,  and  takes 
away  a  very  large  amount  of  goods  that  otherwise 
would  come  to  the  dock,  and  we  get  nothing  for  it.'' 

2816.  (Lord  Bevelstoke.)  That  you  are  disincline.!  to 
agree  with  ? — ^He  said  they  get  nothing  for  it.  I  think 
I  have  tackled  that ;  but  where  he  says  that  we  take 
goods  that  would  otherwise  go  into  the  dock,  I  cannot 
agree  with  that.  My  argument  against  that  would  be 
that  we  only  take  goods  for  lightering,  not  to  our  own 
warehouses,  but  to  any  other  given  point,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  merchant ;  or  else  we  take  them  away 
in  a  barge  for  storage  in  our  granary.  We  only  take 
goods  that  the  merchant,  for  some  reason  of  his  own, 
is  compelled  to  give  to  us,  from  the  Millwall  Dock. 
The  Millwall  Dock  Company  would  not  get  them  on 
equal  terms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  terms  are  already 
slightly  unequal  for  short  periods. 

2817.  The  point  being  that  you  pret  the  business, 
but  you  do  not  take  it  away  from  Mr.  Trotter? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

2818.  You  do  get  the  business? — ^We  are  bound  to 
get  a  certain  amount  of  that  business,  but  we  do  not 
take  sway  business  that  would  in  any  wav  po  into  his 
warehouse  by  our  barges  going  there.  While  we  are 
on  this  question,  I  should  like  very  much  to  ask  this. 
rossibly  some  member  of  the  Commission  can  explain  it 
to  me.  I  cannot  understand  the  answer  given  by  the 
Commercial  Dock  Company  at  Question  1' 


2819.  W^e  cannot  go  throajgh  the  wbale  of  tins  evi- 
dence?— It  is  only  with  regard  to  the  way  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Dock  Company  divide  their  accounts  into- 
three  heada. 

2c20.  They  will  have  perhaps  an  opportunitj  of  ex>- 
p laming   that   later.      We   cannot  very  well  gp    into* 
it  now.     Perhaps  you  will  go  on  with  your   evidence  ?< 
— ^The  next  point  is  with  regard  to  taking  delivery  from, 
ship.     A  great  defect  in  the  present  working  ot   flour 
and  grain  in  the  port  is  the  tact  tliat  many  goods  are; 
delivered  to  the  receivers  direct  by  the  employees  of 
the  shipowners.     Ihis  is  a  practice  that  should  imme- 
diately be  abolished,  as  the  tendency  is  for  all  weigh- 
ing to  be  "too  close"  (this  is  more  noticeable  in  the- 
case  of  loose  grain),  and  with  bag  goods  obstacles  arfr 
put  m  tlie  way  of  time  being  given  to  the  receiver  for 
the  detection  of  damages  and  checking  the  weights  ol 
slacked  and  ullaged  bags.     These  matters  are  daily  be- 
coming   more    serious    and    greatly    adding    to    th& 
difficulties  of  the  business  ;  it  is  felt  most  strongly  by 
both  merchants  and  granary  keepers  that  an  indepen- 
dent authority  should  take  goods  from  the  ship  and 
deliver  to  the  receivers.     I  should  like  to  say  a  little 
about  that.     Going  back  to  when  I  first  came  to  the- 
waterside,   it  had  begun  to  be  slightly  altered  then, 
but  the  original  arrangement  for  discharging  grain  was* 
for  a  body  called  the  City  Meters  to  do  the  weighing,, 
and    for    many    years    alter    I    had    oonnectJon     with, 
this  business  ships  used  to  come  in  and  discharge  their 
goods,   and   the  City  Meters  weighed.     This  weighing: 
was  always,  we  consideredy  wdl.  and  impartially  done.. 
Then  the  Millwall  and  the*  Surrey  Commercial  Dock 
Companies  took  to  having  the  ships-  coming  into  their 
docks    for   discharging,    and    they   took    to   doing  the* 
weighing.     How  that  was  I  do  not  know.     W^e  did  not 
consider   that   was   satisfactory.     Now   the  shipowners 
in  the  case  of  the  lower  docks  have  taken  to  discharge 
the  goods   to  us,   and  we  consider  that  this  is  very 
unsatisfactory.     The  ship's  employees  are  undoubtedly 
endeavouring  to  do  the  very  best  they  can  for  the  ship, 
which  we  must  assume  is  perfectly  natural,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  consider  that  they  are  one-sided  in  their 
dealing,  and  it  makes  the  business  very  difficult.     We 
consider  that  in  taking  goods  from  ships  we   should 
have  an  impartial  authority  to  stand  as  between  the 
ship  and  receiver  for  all  goods — loose  grain,  bag  goods, 
or  others — and  if  there  were  any  question  rif  a  Trust  we 
consider  that  that  should  be  one  of  their  duties.    Then 
with  regard  to  the  working  of  the  port  generally,  there 
is   a   feeling  among   many   persons   who   have  the  in- 
terests o:  the  port  at  heart  that  the  opinion  of  persons 
competent  to  judfl;e   should  be  taken  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  building  a  set  of  locks  across  the  river  at 
Gravesend,  by  this  means  to  keep  ships  and  craft  of 
all   kinds  always  afloat  above  that  point.     It  is  also 
suggested  that  this  would  materiallv  cheapen  the  cost 
of  lighterage  and  do  away  with  many  of  the  dangers 
at  present  attending  navigation,  by  removing  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  greater  part  of  night  work.     I  have  a 
little  to  add  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  Trust. 
I   should   like  to   say  that  the  river,   the  docks,   and 
working  out  of  ships,  should  come  under  the  control 
of  a  public  body  ;  and  that  the  river  itself  should  be 
kept  out  of  rates   the   same  as   any  highway   in  the 
Metropolis  that  is  for  public  use. 

2821.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  Corporation  should 
have  control? — I  should  not  like  to  make  suggestions 
of  that  sort.  Captain  Hart-Davis  has  been  here  before 
me,  and  I  think  he  has  studied  these  subjects  more 
deeply  than  I  have. 

2822.  Would  you  advocate  a  public  body  being  ap- 
pointed ? — Yes,  more  particularly  for  those  three  thingSr 
the  river,  the  docks,  and  the  working  out  of  all  the 
cargoes.  The  river  itself,  if  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  separate  account  of  it,  so  to  speak,  should  be  kept  out 
of  the  pttblic  rates,  t^e  same  afl  any  highway  in  Loo- 
d^on.  The  docks  should  be  kept  up  and  worked  by  • 
tonnage  charge  imposed  on  all  goods,  whatever  their 
destination.  Then  with  regard  to  separating  the  docks 
from  tJhe  warehouses,  which  seems  to  be  a  very  difficult 
question  indeed,  what  occurs  to  mv  mind  is  this :  I  an* 
inclined  to  think  that  these  should  be  all  taken  over, 
if  possible,  and  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  leaving  these 
two  large  interests  on  a  fair  basis,  a  very  slight  altera- 
tion of  the  present  position  might  practically  ruin  one 
or  the  other.  What*  I  fear  as  a  granary  keeper  is  that 
we  should  be  left  in  such  a  position  that  we  could  not 
keep  our  granaries  going  owing  to  being  put  in  «d 
impossible  position  with  regard  to  rates.  We  alreaov 
have  to  work  at  the  same  rates  as  the  docks,  and  pay 
out  a  large  proportion  of  our  charge  for  lighterage. 
Assuming  that  the  warehouses  now  belonging  to  the 
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docks  are  to  be  left  on  their  hftads  to  trade  witli,  it 
will  require  the  utmost  care  to  arrive  at  a  just  and 
equitable  basis  on  which  they  and  the  existing  river- 
side wharves  may  both  continue  to  do  business  and  live. 
We  have  no  objection  to  a  charge  on  all  goods  if 
collected  by  a  public  authority,  and  if  care  is  taken  that 
the  charge  is  collected  impartially,  whether  goods  go 
to  lighter  for  transhipment,  or  lighter  for  wharves,  or 
are  given  to  the  dock  company  to  store,  but  we  cannot 
— I  am  speaking  for  the  granaries — see  any  justice  in 
the  arrangement  mention^  in  Question  1966  or  Ques- 
tion 202b^that  is  where  the  dock  companies  suggest 
a  charge  on  goods  except  those  ^oing  to  their  premises 
— and  we  cannot  submit  to  anything  that  will  alter  the 
free  access  of  wharfingers*  craft  to  obtain  goods  on  the 
same  terms  as  lig[hters  would  collect  from  the  lower 
docks  for  storage  in  warehouses  of  the  upper  docks  of 
the  company. 

2823i  (Lord  Bevdstoke,)  Are  the  Millwall  Docks  the 
only  docks  which  are  in  competition  with  you  as  far 
as  trade  goes? — We  are  in  competition  with  all  the 
docks. 

2824.  But  it  is  more  espeoially  MillwaU,  is  it  not? 
— We  should  say  that  the  Millwall  and  the  Commercial 
Docks  are  our  main  competitors. 

2825.  Although  the  Millwall  Docks  do  a  certain 
amount  of  general  trade  as  well? — Yes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  do  not  pretend  to  go  in  for  a  great  deal  of 
loose  grain  in  my  business,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  cannot  very  well  compete  with  the  Millwall  and  the 
Oonmiercial  Dock  Companies'  charges  for  loose  grain. 
Their  charges  for  the  first  21  days  are  utterly  im- 
possible for  us.     We  cannot  touch  them. 

2826.  Then  you  would  not  separate  the  docks  from 
the  warehouses  in  any  scheme  ihat  you  suggest? — If  I 
could  see  an  equitable  basis  of  carrying  the  thin^ 
through  without  it  I  would  rather  see  it  without,  but 
it  seems  to  me  a  very  difficult  thing  to  separate  them. 

2827.  Tou  do  not  suggest  separating  the  docks  and 
the  warehouses? — ^I  should  not  mind  it  if  I  could  be 
perfectly  sure  that  it  would  leave  us  all  on  an  equitable 
working  basis. 

2828.  But  do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  do 
so? — It  is  a  very  difficult  point,  I  consider. 

2329.  {Sir  Bohert  Giffen.)  You  spoke  of  the  charges 
on  grain  being  low  compared  with  other  charges  in  the 
Port  of  London,  and  you  said  that  they  must  be  low. 
What  would  you  say  to  an  equal  tax  upon  all  goods 
according  to  weight? — I  do  not  think  that  it  would  do 
any  harm. 

2830.  You  think  that  an  equal  tax  might  be  found 
that  would  not  be  too  high  on  grain  and  yet  would 
bring  in  sufficient  money  for  the  purpose  of  the  Trust  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  would  do  any  harm  if  it  was  the 
same  for  every  article  that  comes  into  the  grain 
market.  If  everything  had  to  pay  exactly  the  same 
charge  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  any  harm. 

2831.  And  yet  it  might  (be  a  charge  that  would  bring 
in  sufficient  mone^  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust  ? — Yes. 

2832.  You  eay  tbait  the  wiareihoase  m*UBt  be,  if  possi- 
ble, near  the  centre — near  London  Bridge? — ^Yes. 

2833.  And  you  gave  us  illustrations  with  reference  to 
the  importance  of  bringing  goods  up  from  the  lower  docks. 
But  would  it  not  be  possible  for  some  purposes  to  have 
warehouses  even  higher  up  the  river?  What  I  mean  is 
this :  You  Apeak  of  it  as  if  the  competition  was  between 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  Bridge  and  the  lower  docks 
alone ;  but  is  there  not  a  possibilify  of  trade  developing 
a  good  bit  above  London  Bridge  ?--It  might  do  so.  I 
have  one  whax^  just  above  London  Bridge  now. 

2834.  And  there  are  wharves  a  good  bit  above  London 
Bridge  ?— Yes,  there  are,  but  the  Emt)ankment  has  taJcen 
up  a  greftt  deal  of  room  thai  might  have  been  used  for 
wnarves  there. 

2835.  You  speak  of  goods  going  by  the  southern  rail- 
ways being  carted  from  your  wharves  to  the  railway 
stations ;  but  is  it  not  the  case  th«b  some  of  the  soutiiem 
lines  have  wharves  upon  the  river  itself  ? — We  lighter  to 
the  riverside  depdts  of  some  of  the  southern  railways. 

2836.  So  that  the  goods  if  necessary  oculd  be  'brought 
from  the  lower  docks  direct  to  the  railway  depdts  them- 
selyes  7— Those  would  have  to  be  in  comparatively  large 
quantities. 

2837.  Still,  for  that  purpose  the  lower  dock  would 
almost  be  quite  as  conveniently  situated  as  your  own 
wharf ;  it  would  simply  be  one  logbterage  from  your  own 
wharf  to  the  radlwiay  dep6t  instMd  of  two— first  to  the 


wharf  and  then  to  the  railway  depc^t  ? — I  do  not  think 
so.  They  leave  my  wharf  in  a  van  in  coirparatively  small 
quantities,  and  you  cannot  lighter  in  such  small  quantities 
as  you  can  cart. 

2838.  Then  where  is  the  lighterage  between  when  the 
goods  go  to  the  railway  depdt? — I  em  not  talking  of 
lighterage  in  connection  with  railways  at  all. 

2839.  I  think  you  mentioned  that  in  reply  to  my  ques- 
tion just  now  ?  —I  am  afraid  I  misunderstood  you.  I  am 
afraid  I  did  not  quite  foUow  your  question  for  the 
moment. 

2840.  Yuu  speak  of  the  necessity  of  liaving  wharves  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  Bridge,  which,  of  course, 
is  obviously  convenient  to  some  extent;  'but  I  was  in- 
quiring whether  for  some  purpoijes  you  could  not  have 
lighterage  from  the  lower  docks  to  the  railway  depdts, 
which  you  say  you  serve  by  your  vans  direct  to  rail  now? 
— I  lighter  di/ect  to  rail  now  for  some  things,  but  it  is 
iu  large  lines.  It  has  to  be  a  whole  .barge  load  at  a  time. 
I  do  that  at  the  present  time,  but  I  am  speaking  now 
of  the  convenience  of  getting  small  quantities  away  from 
my  place  to  the  railway. 

2841.  (Eear-Admiral  Hext)  With  reference  to  your 
proposal  of  a  dam  across  the  river  at  Grayesend,  you 
said  it  would  remove  "  tiie  necessity  for  a  greater  part 
of  the  night  work."  What  do  you  allude  to  as  "  night 
work"?— The  lighterage  night  work  and  general  night 
navigation. 

2842.  The  navigation  of  the  river  ?— Yes. 

2843.  (Mr.  Ellis,)  You  spoke  of  "taking  delivery 
from  the  ship."  Is  that  system  that  you  indicate,  of 
delivery  direct  to  the  receiver,  growing  ? — In  the  Ameri- 
can trade  the  system  has  grown  very  fast  (in  ppite  of  ojk 
poeition  by  the  merchants)  of  shipcwners  taking  the  dis- 
charge into'  their  own  hands. 

2844.  And  deliverin-;  direct  ?— Delivering  direct  with-^ 
out  any  third  person. 

2845.  The  elimination  of  the  middleman?— I  should^ 
hardly  put  it  in  that  way. 

2846.  Will  you  use  your  own  words  :  "  deliver  direct,*' 
will  that  do? — The  ships  employing  their  own  labour  to 
deliver  the  goods. 

2847.  "Direct  to  the  receiver"  is  your  phrase,  I  think? 
— Yes  ;  "  direct  to  the  receiver." 

2848.  Then  I  suppose  if  it  is  growing,  the  shipowners 
find  it  answer  and  the  receivers  find  it  answer?— The 
receivers  have  always  grumbled,  and  they  have  tried  to 
stop  it. 

2849.  What  is  their  grievance? — Their  grievance  i» 
to  a  great  extent  the  grievance  that  I  stated. 

2850.  Then  do  you  appear  as  a  receiver? — ^I  appear  as 
a  receiver  on  behalf  of  merchants ;  I  actually  take  goods 
into  my  own  craft. 

2851.  You  are  covered  by  the  word  "  receiver  "  ? — Yes^ 

2852.  Then  you,  speaking  now  as  a  receiver, .  would 
prefer  that  it  should  go  through  the  merchants,  would  you  7 
— ^I  want  to  see  an  independent  authority  handle  all  these 
goods  between  the  ship  and  myself. 

2853.  But  you  say  something  is  changing  in  the  trade, 
and  I  want  to  get  at  that.  Are  you  now  receiving  direct 
the  stuff  that  you  received  before  through  someboay  else  ? 
—Yes. 

2854.  And  yuu  would  prefer  ic  receive  it  through  that 
somebody  else? — ^Yes. 

2855.  I  am  not  sure  to  begin  with  whether  this  comes, 
within  the  terms  of  our  reference.     This  is  a  custom,  is  it 
not  ? — ^It  has  become  a  custom. 

2856.  It  is  one  of  the  things  to  which  the  last  wit- 
ness referred  under  the  general  head  of  ''trade  customs." 
Customs  change  and  this  is  a  changing  method  of  conduct- 
ing the  trade,  is  it  not? — ^Yes. 

2857.  If  it  is  changing,  is  not  somebody  interested  in 
the  change,  or  why  is  it  changed  ? — The  shipowners  have 
changed  this. 

2858.  Then  the  shipowner  is  doinj^  something  for  his 
own  interest  which  vou  think  is  an  injury  to  the  trade? 
— That  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  as  I  can  explain  to  you 
very  clearly.  This  innovation  came  in  some  years  ago 
under  what  they  called  the  London  clause.  When  freight 
is  paid  an  extra  charge  is  imposed  of  Is.  6d.  a  ton  on  our 
goods ;  in  fact,  they  have  issued  a  notice  that  they  are 
going  to  make  it  Is.  9d.  now — another  3d.  expense.  They 
collect  this  charge.  They  took  this  Is.  6d.  and  tbej 
gave  us  72  hours.  They  said  "We  will  put  all  th« 
goods  out  to  sort;   you  can  take  72  hours  before  ap. 
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Mr'  G         P^y*^8>   *"^   ^^^^*   *PP^y»  *^<i  **^®  y^^  goods."     Tiw 
O^ibe'       *^™*^®  objected  very  inueh  indeed ;   aA  a  matter  of  fact 

*       there  was  a  law  suit,  more  or  leee  frieaadly,  fought  over 

4»J>^.  >JiiOO..   it.    The  Secretary  of  the  Wharfingers  Aeeodation,   I 

'        Imlieve,    ha^   eyideaaoe  to  give  you  abouft   that.     The 

flour  trade,  wlio  fougiht  it,  lost  the  day.  I  believe,  to 
put  it  in  very  ordanairy  language,  the  judgment  was 
"  you  have  aooepted  a  bill  of  lading  with  those  terms  in 
it,  and  you  can  have  no  help." 

2850.  Then  something  is  going  from  A  to  G  now  which 
used  to  go  through  B,  is  not  that  it? — ^That  is  so. 

2860.  Does  the  elimination  of  B  conduce  to  more  rapid 
despatch  ? — No. 

2861.  Tou  are  sure  of  that? — Quite. 

2862.  Generally  we  find  if  something  has  to  pass  from 
A  to  C,  and  B  is  there^  the  three  persons  will  take  more 
time  than  the  two  will?— My  reason  for  giving  you  that 
answer  would  be  this  :  when  this  London  clause  came  in  or 
at  about  that  time,  it  was  then  that  the  ships  took  to  dis- 
charging their  own  cargo  alongside  a  hired  quay.  That 
is  where  the  delay  comes,  because  bhey  put  the  cargo  of 
one  ship  after  another  on  these  quays,  and  we  not  only 
have  to  wait  72  hours,  but  in  some  oases  we  hare  to  wait 
for  14  days  before  we  can  get  our  goods. 

'  2863.  Then  you  clearly  put  it  before  us  that  for  reasons 
.^ood  to  themselves  the  shipowners  have  changed  the 
method,  and  are  sending  their  goods  direct,  which  you, 
■as  the  receiver  of  those  goods,  consider  an  iniury  to  the 
Port,  and  you  would  rather  that  they  came  through  the 
merchants? — ^Yes — through  B — through  the  third  man. 

2864.  But  would  you  ratlier  go  back  to  the  old  system 
N3f  the  merchant? — ^We  never  took  them  from  the  mer- 
•chant. 

2865.  Tou  would  rather  go  back  to  the  old  system  ? — 
Yes ;  we  would  rather  go  back  upon  the  old  system. 

S866.  You  do  not  like  the  new  system  ?-— No,  we  do 
not,  nor  do  the  merchants. 

2867.  But  the  new  system  answers  the  purpose  of  some- 
body, and  that  is  tiie  shipowners  ? — Yes ;  the  merchants 
xrill  be  giving  evidence,  and  I  think  they  will  tell  you 
exactly  the  same. 

2868.  But  you  are  parties  to  it.  How  is  it  that  the 
shipowner  has  .such  power  as  to  be  able  to  alter  the 
method  of  conducting  the  trade  to  your  disadvantage ; 
you  are  a  party  to  the  bargain  ? — Because  they  combine. 

2869.  And  you  cannot? — I  oan  only  take  the  docu- 
ments that  are  given  (me  hj  my  customers. 

2870.  Now  you  say :  "  This  practice  should  be  imme- 
*diately  abolished."  How  do  you  propose  to  aibolish  this 
practice? — ^I  believe  the  practice  is  pracdoaiUy  abolished 
in  Liverpool,  or  there  is  a  practice  in  Liverpool  going  on 
that  we  should  be  prepar^  to  acfopt  in  our  trade,  and 
that  would  abolish  it. 

2871.  You  would  like  to  see^it  abolished? — ^Yes. 

2872.  But  I  want  to  get  at  the  method  of  abolishing 
it.  Did  you  hear  my  questions  to  the  last  witness  about 
legislation,  and  so  on? — Ye«^, 

2873.  I  am  on  the  same  line  .of  thought.  You  submit 
to  us  that  this  new  method  is  so  serious  a  disadvantage 
that  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  a)bolifih  it  by  legislation? 
— Yes,  I  do,  and  I  think  you  would  find  that  the  com 
trade,  with  wh-ich  I  have  to  do,  would  fully  bear  me  out 
in  that. 

2874.  You  do  not  think,  rather  following  a  suggestion 
<of  my  colleague,  .Sir  Bobert  Giffen,  that  the  Camber 
of  Commerce  might  take  this  up  effectually? — No,  I 
think  that  would  be  too  slow  a  process. 

2875.  You  would  like  it  done  immediately,  you  say? 
-r^eil.  not  to  go  at  it  like  a  bull  at  a  gate,  but  if  there 
was  a  Trust  which  was  worked  at  all  on  the  same  lines 
as  Liverpool,  this  practice  would  bo  done  away  with  at 
once. 

2876.  Do  you  think  if  a  few  lines  were  put  into  a  Bill 
doiriQ:  awav  with  it  at  once,  anybody  would  raise  their 
voices  against  it? — The  shipo^'ners  might  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  it. 

2877.  And  the  other  interests?— They  would  probably 
like  it. 

2878.  Not  the  dock  people  ?— -I  do  not  think  they 
would  object. 

2879.  Then  you  would  rather  SMggeet  that  it  would 

be  a  matter  that  would  not  provoke  muc^  opposition  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  would. 

2880.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Jkirry.)  I  rather  gather  that 
what  you  suggest  is  some  method  of  reverting  to  what 


was  done  when  the  City  weighed  the  corn ;  is  that  what 
you  suggest  ?— Yes.  I  mentioned  the  City  Meters  in 
this  way,  that  they  did  come  between  the  buyer  and 
seller,  and  gave  what  all  parties  believed  to  'be  an  equitr 
able  distribution  of  the  goods. 

2881.  That  is  not  what  we  undeirstand  by  a  "  middle- 
man "  so  much — a  man  taking  a  profit — ^^but  a  man  doing 
•*  service  as  a  kind  of  arbitrator  between  the  two  in- 
terests?— ^You  will  understand  that  somebody  has  to 
do  this  distributing,  and  we  want  to  have  an  independent 
person  to  do  it.  "  Middleman  "  was  rather  a  term  thai 
I  objected  to.  I  did  not  quite  know  how  to  handle  that 
wora. 

2882.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  I  think  I  was  the  author  of  that 
phrase,  and  it  was  a  wroi^g  phrase  to  use.  Your  own 
phrase  was  "  independent  auUiority."  That  is  what  you 
mean  ? — ^Yes. 

2883.  (Sir  John  Wdf^Barry.)  In  okL  days  that  woukL 
have  'been  done  hy  the  lai>our  of  the  dodc  con^nies, 
would  it  not — ^before  the  alteration  was  made  giving  the 
labour  to  Hie  shipowners? — ^Yes,  the  dock  companies 
would  do  the  weighing  then^ 

2884.  That  would  be  the  idea  that  you  have  in  your 
mind  as  an  improvement? — We  go  farther  than  tiiat. 
We  rather  maintain  that  the  dodc  comiMnies,  who  are 
competitors  of  ours,  should  not  be  weig>hing  goods  to  us 
on  the  one  hand  and  into  their  own  warehouses  on  the 
other.  I  make  no  charge  agadnst  them,  o£  course.  I  do 
not  mean  to  do  thait ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  nice 
system  to  have,  and  we  do  not  like  it.  It  is  felt  that  it 
is  rather  an  improper  system.  There  is  one  man  weigh- 
in  i;  for  the  masters,  and  weighing  for  someone  else. 

2886.  Is  it  done  in  Liverpool  by  wbat  is  called  the 
Master  Porter  ?<^The  weighing  is  done,  I  think,  there 
by  the  port  authority.  The  merchants  will  be  coming 
here  from  the  com  trade,  and  they  will  have  plenty 
of  evidence  to  give  you  in  detail  about  it 

2886.  Just  for  the  purpose  of  reference,  would  you 
give  us  the  amoant  of  Dusiness  you  do  in  grain?— 
Personally  ? 

2887.  Personally,  and  also  by  the  association  you  re- 
present?— I  could  give  you  the  collective  figures  that 
we  have  got  from  the  granaries  on  behalf  of  the  asso- 
ciation, but  I  ^ould  not  like  to  give  any  individual 
business  alone,  nor  should  I  like  to  give  my  own. 

2888.  I  mean  the  association  you  are  representing? 
— The  Secretary  has  no  doubt  figures  which  would  help 
you  In  that.     I  have  never  taken  them  out. 

2889.  W^e  should  like,  when  we  are  considering  the 
evidence,  to  know  the  amount  of  the  trade  which  you 
represent  when  you  give  evidence  before  us.  Perhaps 
you  can  put  that  in? — I  will  make  a  note  of  it  and 
try  to  get  it. 

2890.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  You  have  not  got  tlie  figures  now  a* 
hand  ? — ^No  ;  I  do  not  think  we  have  them  here. 

2891.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  I  do  not  notice  anv 
complaint  of  delay  in  delivery  of  goods  in  your  state- 
ment?—Well,  I  was  rather  cut  fuiort,  if  I  may  use 
the  term  over  that.  I  w«s  going  to  mentikni  l^e  delay 
in  the  clause  which  it  was  suggested  I  had  better  not 
go  on  with.  I  can  go  on  with  the  question  of  delay 
without  giving  the  other  part  of  the  clause,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  do  so. 

2892.  If  you  please? — The  delay  would  come  in  in 
the  cost  of  lighterage.  I  bad  it  in  my  ndoid  to  aay 
that  we  ooneider  that  the  delay  in  getting  the  goods, 
so  fa^r  as  our  trade  is  concerned,  ie  on  ilie  increase. 
I  had  a  very  serious  discussion  with  my  lighterman 
not  very  long  ago.  He  was  talking  about  piittii^  up 
the  price  under  my  li&rhterage  contract.  He  was 
very  emphatic — in  fact,  I  think  I  had  it  from  him  in 
writing—that  the  proposal  to  put  up  my  charge  was  not 
in  any  way  due  to  the  detention  of  craft  on  our  part. 
but  was  entirely  due  to  the  longer  time  it  took  to  get 
the  gcHxls  collected  into  the  barges  at  the  docks.. 

2893.  I  will  not  a«Ac  you  questions  as  to  the 
construction  of  locks  across  the  river,  because  it  touches 
a  very  important  engineering  question  on  which  I 
suppose  you  would  not  leel  yourself  competent  to  give 
evidence? — I  was  hoping  that  you  would  not  ask  me 
any  questions  upon  that.  I  simply  threw  that  nut 
because  I  was  particularly  requested  to  mention  it  bv 
people  at  the  waterside,  but  I  am  not  competent  t<» 
give  evidence  upon  it. 

28^4.  I  suppose  we  may  taie  it  for  granted  that  yoti 
would  not  like  to  do  anything  to  damage  the  rirer? — 
Most  certainly  not. 


MIXUTES  OF   EVIDKNCB. 
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Mr.' Jahxs  Abxhub  Huicphebt  called  and  examined. 


2806.  {Lord  BtveUtoke.)  WilJ  you  give  ug  your  evi- 
dence/—i,  jointly  with  my  broi/nerb,  am  a  ireeliolder 
of  New  Jtlibernia  and  West  Kent  Wnarves,  which  were 
erected  by  my  father,  the  late  Alderman  Humphery. 
I  afl%  also  a  partner  m  the  hrm  trading  as  the  pro- 
prietors of  lily's  Wharf,  who  are  iessees  of  Hay's 
vVharf  and  Dock,  Beal's  Wharf,  and  Cotton's  Wharf, 
Hay^s  Dock  being  the  only  private  dock  in  the  Port  of 
liondon.  This  dock  can  take  ships  di:a]£ing  17ft.  of 
water  at  spring  tides  and  l5ft.  of  water  at  neap  tides. 
The  dock  and  warehouses  of  Hay's  WHarf  were  built 
by  my  father,  and  have  since  been  added  to  by  my 
Jirm,  at  an  outlay  of  over  a  qiiarter  of  a  million 
sterling. 

2806.  Is  this  the  same  Hay's  Wharf  as  that  about 
which  we. had  the  pleasure  last. week  of.. hearing  the 
evidenioe  of  Mr.  Colin  Iti^mith  9 — Y-ea ;  he  is  my  partner. 
This  outlay  was  made  on  the  faith  of  the  water  in  the 
dilferent  docks  being  free,  and  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Commission  that  the  dock  companies,  in  laying  their 
capital  out  practically  at  the  same  time,  did  so  well 
knowing  that  the  water  in  their  docks  was  free. 

2807.  In  their  docks?— In     their     docks.       I  have 
brought  some  photograpirt  of  tihe  property.  (The  Witnes.s 
handed  in  photographs  of  B.a'ifs  Wharf  and  Dock.)    I 
thought  the  Oomaniaaion  migiht  like  to  see  the  magnitude 
of  the  warehouses  that  have  been  built.     I  have  been 
actively  engaged  as  a  wharfinger  since  the  year  1855, 
and  my  father  and  great-uncle  before  me,  extending 
back  for  200  years.    With  respect  to  the  improvements 
required  in  the  Port  of  London,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
taking  into  consideration  the  ever-increasing  size  of  the 
ships  now  being  built,  better  accommodation  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.       I  believe  suggestions  have  been 
made  as  to  the  possibility  of  malung  quays  along  the 
riverside,  with  creeks  running  up  at  intervals,  so  that 
goods  could   be  landpd  and  sorted  and  delivered  to 
the  different  consignees'  craft  from  the  sheds  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  erect.    This  would  apply  equally 
to  goods  for  exportation  coming  by  water.    I  am  not 
an  expert  on  this  subject,  but  as  it  is  done  at  Antwerp 
most  successfully,  it  naturally  strikes  anyone  that  it 
might  be  done  in  the  Thames,  certainly  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  ships  using  the  Port  of  London,   by 
which  means  the  expense  and  time  of  docking  and 
undocking  would  be  avoided.       Railway  accommoda- 
tion could  also  be  arranged  by  having  a  line  running 
along  the  back  of  the  proposed  sheds  and  creeks.     I 
am  of  opinion  that  if  something  of  this  kind  could  be 
feasible,  and  that  these  quays,   and  also  the  docks 
themselves,  were  placed  under  the  control     of     one 
authority,  leaving  the  present  companies  their  ware- 
houses, greater  facilities  would  be  obtained,  and  the 
cost  reduced.     I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
abuse  the  licensed  lightermen  are  at  the  present  time 
making  of  the  monopoly  they  enjoy.    Here  is  a  body 
of  men  able  to  earn  from  three  to  four  pounds  a  week 
on  the  present  conditions,  attempting  to  impose  terms 
which  would  increase  the  cost  of  this  work  at  least  25 
per  cent. ;  in  fact,  we  do  not  know  what  would  be  the 
result  if  their  demands  were  complied  with.        The 
wages  they  now  receive  come  out  50  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  charged  for  lighterage,  and  we,  who  have  to 
employ  these  men,  ask  that  their  monopoly  may  be 
abolished,   and  the  control  and   management  of     all 
matters  connected  with  the  river  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board,  who  already  have 
a  partial  control,  and  any  offences  committed  by  the 
Dien  dealt  with  in  the  *  poliee-^ourts,  and  not  by  the 
Watermen's  Company.      One  thing,  however,  has  been 
most  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  course  of  the  present 
strike  of  lightermen,  namely,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  efforts  made  by  the,  master  lightermen  to  clear  the 
deck  quays,  the  discharge  of  ships  would  have  been 
impossible,    and    the    whole    trade    of    the    Port    of 
liOndon  would  have  been  at  a  deadlock,  thus  showing 
the  enormous  importance  of  the  lighterage  of  goods, 
a^  without  that  system  the  dock  companies  would  be 
onable  to  carry  on  their  business.       If  a  charge  is 
made  on  godds  comrinpr  in  ^r  out  of  the  docks,  it  would 
most  seriously  affect  the  cost  of  food.      The  market  for 
batter,  bacon,  lard,  cheese«  etc.,  is  in  Tooley  Street, 
and  all  thette  articles  ave  inspected  and  stored  there. 
ihcpensive  refriiretatinfr  machinerv  has  been  erected  on 
the  spot  for  this  particular  trade,  and  naturally,  if 
more  has  to  be  paid  on  the  goods,  it  must  increase  the 
cost  to  the  consnmer.      The  cheapest  modo  of  convoy- 
ing the  produce  to  this  market  is  by  water,  and  it  is 


the  most  expeditious  form  of  transit.      This  has  been     j/,..  J.  A. 
demonsttateid  times  out  of  number.       In  conclusion,    Humphery. 

I  have  been  at  the  waterside  for  nearly  half  a  century,         

and  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  posi-  4  Dec.  1900. 

tion  the  docks  of  ^  London  now  find  themselves  in  has        

been  brought  about  by  the  insane  competition  which 
existed  between  themselves  for  many  years ;  in  fact, 
the  West  India  Docks  brought  themselves  to  absolute 
ruin.  The  competition  of  the  wharfingers  took  a  very 
small  part  in  l^eir  troubles.  The  W(harves  were  eeitiab- 
lished  years  before  the  docks,  and  have  been  managed 
by  practical  men,  whereas  the  dock  companies  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  boards  of  directors,  who  could 
not  possibly  have  the  same  practical  knowledge 
of,  or  personal  interest  in,  the  business.  I 
may  say  that  personally  I  have  a  very  large  ex- 
perience in  both  the  loading  and  discharging  of  vessels. 
In  fact,  I  have  done  it  myself.  I  have  had  practical 
knowledge  of  it,  and  at  the  present  time  we  discharge 
ships — ^they  certainly  are  not  so  large  as  tJiose  in  the 
dod^s,  but  the  system  of  doing.it  is  to  all  intente  and 
purposes  the  same.  We  have  miscellaneous  cargoes 
which  have  to  be  sorted  and  delivered  to  the  different 
consignees'  barges.  Some  go  to  wharves;  some  go  to 
warehouses;  and  others  go  to  all  sorts  of  different 
places ;  and  we  distribute  the  goods  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  the  dock  companies  do.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  cheapest  and  the 
best  and  the  only  way  is  for  a  ship  to  come  alongside 
the  quay  and  discharge  her  goods;  and  you  want 
places  like  the  "  A  "  jeftty  at  Tilbury  Docks,  so  that  the 
goods  may  be  at  once  sorted  and  passed  into  barges 
or  railway  trucks.  We  do  it  ourselves.  You  will  see 
on  that  photograph  jetties  running  out  into  the  river. 
The  ships  lie  alongside,  the  barges  are  in  between, 
and  as  we  land  the  goods  on  to  the  quay,  a  man  has 
a  list  of  the  different  marks.  They  are  all  put  upon 
trucks,  and  they  are  run  round  to  the  barges,  and 
delivered  with  great  despatch,  and  it  does  not  require 
such  an  immense  space  outside  the  shed.  I  am  certain 
that  if  you  have  practical  men  from  the  dock  companies, 
who  have  to  do  this  work,  they  will  bear  out  every- 
word  that  I  have  said  about  it.  I  have  heard  some^ 
of  the  evidence  here,  and  I  agree  entirely  with  some 
of  it.  As  to  the  Albert  Docks,  where  there  is  a  large 
ship  disdiai^ng,  there  ia  no  berth  for  the  barge  to  load 
at  until  the  ship  is  discharged ;  she  may  poke  her^ 
head  in,  but  she  cannot  get  to  do  vBry  much  until  the 
ship  is  discharged.  Then  another  ship  comes  alongside, 
and  there  you  have  to  wait  again  for  your  goods. 

2806.  You  make  a  su^estion  that  the  docks  should 
be  placed  under  the  oontrol  of  one  authority? — Cer- 
tainly. 

2800.  Have  you  got  any  more  detailed  scheme  in  your 
mind  as  to  the  constitution  of  that  authority  ? — ^Well,  it 
is  really  a  very  diflBicult  thing.  It  would  require  very  ex- 
pert opmion  as  to  how  it  was  to  be  done.  In  my  opinion 
there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  water  of  the  docks  could 
be  under  one  authority,  leaving  the  dock  company  their 
warehouses,  and  they  to  become  warehouse  keepers, 
and,  of  course,  paying  them  a  proper  sum  for  the  money 
they  have  expended  in  making  the  docks,  that  would 
relieve  you  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  It  has  been 
said  that  now  the  dock  companies  must  consult  their 
shareholders,  and  therefore  they  cannot  take  ships  into, 
the  docks  and  work  them  for  nothing.  Of  course,  that 
is  out  of  the  question. 

2000.  Therefore  you  suggest  the  separation  of  the 
shipping  business  and  the  warehousing  business? — ^I 
suggest  the  separation  of  them  if  it  were  possible.  I 
do  not  say  it  is  possible. 

2001.  Do  you  think  it  is  practicable  ? — I  think  it  is— « 
I  think  it  might  be  practicable. 

2002.  Do  you  think  it  is  expedient  ? — Certainly,  I  anv 
sure   it  is  expedient. 

2003.  And  practicable? — ^I  think  it  might  be  practice 
able.     That  is  a  matter  for  consultation  with  the  dock 
companies.     If  a  Committee  could  meet  witJi  the  dock 
companies  and  go  into  the  question  with  them,  I  have 
no  doubt  the  dock  companies  would  fall  in  with  tii© 
suggested    scheme.     It    would  .  be    as    much    to    their 
interest  as  to  the  interest  of  the  general  public.     The 
dock  companies,  so  far  as  I  have  had  to  deal  with  them, 
are  most  anxious  to  show  every  facility  for  the  dis- 
charge of  goods,   and   the  system  of  carryin;?  on   the 
work  of  the  port. 
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Mr,  J.  A,        2904.  Warehouses  now  have  the  adyantage  of  accom^ 
Humphery,    niodation,  do  they  not? — ^At  the  docks? 

_ — ~  2906.  They  have  the  advantage  of  wharf  accoxnmo- 

4  Uec.  1900.  dation,  I  mean  ? — Yes,  a  great  many  up-town  ware- 
houses, and  the  warehouses  at  the  smaller  doclu,  like 
St  Katharine  Docks  and  the  London  Docks,  which 
would  have  to  be  fed  from  the  lower  docks. 

2906.  I  am  referring  to  wharf  accommodation? — ^They 
must  have  the  water  accommodation  the  same  ae  the 
present.     For  instance,  I  presume  a  ship  discharging  at 
Tilbury  would  bring  her  goods  up  to  St.  Katharine's, 
and  the  dock  company  woiSdd  have  to  come  up  alongside 
to  get  their  goods  out  just  as  they  have  now.    The  water 
would  be  as  free  to  them  as  to  other  people  who  want  it. 
There  is  another  point  that  I  have  not  hecurd  anybody  deal 
with  yet.     It  is  a  point  that  has  apparently  been  missed 
here  altogether,  and  that  is  about  transhipmentb       If 
See  5628.      you  are  going  to  tax  barges,  that  would  throttle  the  tran- 
shipment tr^e  of  the  Port  of  London  effectually.     That 
is  a  point  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  touched 
upon  at  all.     We  do  a  large  transhipment  trade  to  Con- 
tinental steamers.     There  is  Nestl^'s  milk ;  we  do  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  cases  of  milk  coming  from  the 
Continent  in  our  barges,  and  take  them  to  export  ships 
in  the  dock.    They  would  not  send  their  milk  to  be  tran- 
shipped— they  would  most  likely  send  it  to  Antwerp  or 
somewhere  else.     They  would  not  pay  a  rate  for  that. 
And  tlie  same  with  export  etuff  going  to  Continental 
steamers  coming  out  of  the  dock.     I  quite  see  that  you 
must  not  have  the  barges  drifting  about  all  over  the  place, 
but  if  the  dock  companies  would  allow  some  of  the  larger 
masters  io  have  a  small  tug  in  the  dock — paying  for  the 
privilege  if  you  like— that  would  in  a  great  measure 
obviate  a  great  deal  of  the  congestion  and  trouble  that  now 
goes  on.     It  is  true  that  they  have  tugs  of  their  own  in 
there,  for  which  we  pay  if  we  want  their  services.    But  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  dock  tugs  are  engaged  on 
their  own  business,  and  then,  of  course,  they  wUl  not  do 
oiur  work.     We  have  tried  to  get  this  facility,  but  even 
the  gentleman  who  does  the  dock  company's  work  himself, 
Mr.  Gray,  has  not  got  that  privilege.     I  think  if  the  dock 
officials  were  asked,  they  would  bear  out  what  I  say.     If 
it  were  possible  to  allow  some  of  the  bigger  masters  to 
have  a  tug  in  the  dock,  to  move  the  craft  about,  it  would 
avoid  a  good  deal  of  the  barges  getting  into  the  way  of 
the  ships  coming  in  and  out  of  the  docks.     I  think  you  will 
have  evidence  on  this  point.    I  am  only  what  they  call  a 
woodmonger,  but  the  lightermen  proper  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  that  when  they  come  here. 

2907.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry,)  From  your  knowledge 
of  the  craft  on  the  river,  do  you  think  any  diflSculty  would 
be  experienced  if  the  monopoly  of  the  Watermen's  Com- 
pany was  broken  up? — ^None  whatever,  for  this  simple 
reason  :  since  this  strike  has  been  goins  on — and  this  is 
the  seventh  week — ^I  have  moved  I  should  think — I  could 
not  say  for  a  certainty,  but  I  should  think,  20,000  tons 
of  stuff. 

2908.  In  lighters?— In  lighters. 

2909.  By  employing  freemen? — By  employing  yacht- 
men,  and  my  son  is  a  lighterman.  I  apprenticed  him  to 
the  trade.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  have  that  brought  up 
before  you  presently  by  some  of  the  lightermen,  who 
"will  speak  the  other  way.  They  will  make  out  there  is  a 
lot  of  danger  attached  to  it,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

2910.  I  only  want  your  opinion  ? — ^I  have  only  one  son, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  I  should  have  apprenticed  him 
to  a  lighterman,  if  I  thought  he  was  going  to  run  the 
risk  of  being  drowned  or  having  his  legs  broken.  I  have 
no  doubt  all  this  will  be  brought  before  you,  because 
they  have  said  it  to  me  over  and  over  again.  Absolutely, 
with  clerks  out  of  the  office  and  "  handy  men "  off  the 
wfharf,  I  have  been  nayigati'ng  these  bargee  abou/t  the 
Biver  Thames  ever  since  this  strike  began.  If  I  had  the 
power  to  say  to  50  or  60  men :  "  If  you  will  come  into  my 
eervice  I  will  give  you  permanent  employ  at  £3  a  week 
to  go  into  my  barges  and  sit  behind  Uie  tugs  and  smoke 
jour  pipe,''  I  could  have  any  number  of  men.  But  the 
difficulty  i  am  in  is  this :  the  moment  these  lightermen 
say  they  will  come  back,  I  am  obliged  to  say  to  my  men 
whom  I  have  brought  from  the  out-ports:  "I  am  very 
sorry,  but  I  cannot  employ  you  any  longer." 

2911.  As  a  practical  man,  you  say  that  the  traffic  of 
the  river  would  be  juat  as  well  conducted  if  the  monopoly 
of  the  Watermen's  Company  were  done  away  with?--- 
Every  bit.  I  go  further  and  say  that  it  is  a  most  mon- 
ritrous  thing.  I  may  work  in  the  City  of  London  between 
200  and  300  oart-horsee — valuable  horsee — nobodv 
has  any  control  over  any  of  my  men — ^I  employ  whom  1 
like — and  if  they  do  damage,  I  have  to  pay  for  it.    Then 


on  the  other  hand  take  the  barge  work  on  the  river.  Sup- 
pose a  ship  coming  down  the  river  in  charge  of  a  pilot  runs 
over  my  baige  ;  the  stuff  on  my  barge  may  be  worth 
£20,000.  BuL  what  happens?  I  am  introduced  to  a 
gentleman  on  the  bridge,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have 
got  only  £100,  and  all  I  can  get  out  of  him  is  that  £100. 
Whereas,  suppose  that  in  throwing  off  my  barge  for  one 
of  the  differanit  wharves  tiiot  I  work  for,  I  knock  a  hole 
in  a  ship  and  atnk  it,  they  will  come  and  take  everything 
I  have  got — ^they  wiU  make  a  bankrupt  of  me  if  I  cannot 
pay  the  whole  damage.  And  also  I  am  obliged  to  employ 
a  compulsory  man.  That  is  where  the  hardship  comes  in. 
I  would  not  mind  if  I  could  employ  whom  I  liked. 

2912.  You  would  not  mind  the  liability  if  you  could  em- 
ploy whom  you  liked? — Just  so,  and  I  will  undertake  to 
say  that  every  master  lighterman  who  comes  here  will 
tell  you  the  same  thing. 

2913.  Then  you  think  the  work  would  be  better  con- 
ducted if  the  watermen's  monopoly  were  broken  up  ? — I  do 
distinctly.  There  are  a  certain  number  oi  real  good 
lightermen — ^no  better  men  in  London,  or  in  England — 
but  it  is  only  a  limited  number.  When  you  have  done 
with  that  number  of  men  you  are  obliged  to  go  to  what 
wo  call  wasters — any  chap  who  may  happen  to  be  at  the 
waterside — ^you  are  obliged  to  tak.e  him,  because  you 
cannot  navigate  your  barges,  unless  you  have  a  man  in 
charge  of  each  barge. 

2914.  Tou  meian  a  man  who  is  free  of  the  Company? 
— Free  of  the  Company.  There  is  another  point 
which  I  have  not  mentioned,  and  that  is  thds.  A  ship 
is  liable  only  for  the  amount  of  £8  a  ton,  and  £15  a 
ton  in  case  of  loss  of  life.    I  am  liable  for  evefrything. 

2915.  That  is  rather  another  question,  is  it  not? — ^It 
is  another  question,  but  still  it  shows  the  unfairness  to 
the  poor  wretched  lighterman,  who  has  to  navigate  his 
barge  on  the  Thames. 

2916.  It  is  rather  another  point? — It  is  another 
point 

2917.  Then  I  was  going  to  ask  you  another  question. 
Yon  said  that  the  West  India  Dock  Company  brought 
themselves  to  almost  absolute  ruin,  by  insane  com- 
petition. Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  commercial  pres- 
sure which  fell  on  the  West  India  Dock  Company  was 
in  consequence  of  building  Tilbury  Dock  before  the 
time  had  come  for  it? — I  knew  Mr.  Dolree  very  well 
indeed  ;  he  was  Chairman  of  the  West  India  Dock 
Company ;  he  used  to  live  near  me  at  Weybridge. 
Before  the  Tilbury  Dock  was  buiJt,  when  it  was  in 
contemplation,  I  said  to  him,  "  Why  on  earth  do  tou 
not  amalgamate  or  come  to  some  tenns  with  the  otner 
docks  before  you  rush  into  this  huge  expense?"  He 
said,  "How  can  I?  Look  at  their  capital."  Of  course, 
I  told  him  what  would  happen,  and  it  has  happened. 

2918.  But  was  not  the  idea  of  the  Tilbury  Dock  to 
provide  for  deep  draught  ships  without  their  going  so 
far  up  the  river? — Not  at  all.  .At  that  time  it  was 
simply  one  dock  fighting  against  the  other.  They  said 
they  would  go  one  better.  That,  is  the  real  truth. 
I  am  sure  the  directors  of  the  London  and  St.  Katha- 
rine Dock  Company  would  bear  me  out  when  I  say 
that  there  was  no  question  about  facilities  for  ships, 
there  were  plenty  of  facilities  in  those  days  for  tiie 
ships  using  the  port,  but  the  West  India  Dock  Com- 
pany wanted  to  beat  the  London  Dock  Company.  I 
remember  quite  wedl,  as  a  young  mian,  I  used  to  go 
and  get  ships  for  my  own  little  docks.  I  would  go 
to  get  ships  at  Graresend,  and  tHey  would  say,  "  I  wUl 
give  you  a  fiver  if  you  come  to  us."  TheQ  the  London 
Docks  would  go  one  better  and  say,  '^I  will  give  you 
£10."  Then  the  West  India  Doclc  company  would  say, 
"I  will  make  it  £15." 

2919.  (Lord  Bevdstoke.)  This  statement  about  the  Til- 
bury Docks,  of  course,  is  a  statement  of  Tour  own. 
You  only  make  it  from  your  own  point  of  view? — I 
have  a  very  strong  opinion. 

2920.  But  it  is  rather  an  arbitrary  statement^  I 
think? — ^I  think  if  you  were  to  ask  the  directors 

2921.  I  am  asking  you? — ^My  opinion  Is,  and  I  have 
very  good  r^son  for  saying  so,  that  this  was  simply  the 
case  of  the  companies  cutting  one  against  another. 

2922.  That  is,  of  course,  a  statement  wiiich  is  very 
interesting  to  hear,  and  for  whicE  we  are  obliged  to 
you,  but  it  is  only  your  opinion?— It  is  only  my 
opinion,  but  I  think  the  directors  of  the  other  docks 
would  bear  out  my  observation. 

2923.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry,)  At  any  rate,  tie 
expense  of  the  Tilbury  Dock  has  been  a  good  thing  for 
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liondon? — ^I  consider  the  Tilbury  Dock  is  the  best 
managed  dock  in  London,  and  ttie  most  conyenient, 
4ind  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  never  charged  a  shilling 
«xtra  for  coming  up  from  Tilbury.  Other  lightermen 
iiave  made  a  charge. 

2924.  That  is  ratlier  contrary  to  the  evidence  3iat 
we  have  had? — ^I  know.  When  ike  Tilbury  Dock  first 
opened  some  people  were  ch<arging  4s.  a  ton.  We  never 
charged  more  than  tlie  usual  rates  from  tihe  other  docks. 
We  got  beftter  despatch  and  everything — ^the  dock  was 
hetter  managed.    Tilbury  is  an  excellent  dock. 

2925.  {Mr.  Ellis,)  Do  you  think  that  the  difficulties 
^nd  disadvantages  of  the  Port  and  docks  of  London  are 
increasing? — I  think  they  will  increase  with  the  size 
ol  ships  that  come  in  now. 

2926.  Do  yop  think  the  difficul^es  and  disadvantages 
^re  increasing? — ^Yes,  I  do. 

2927.  And  that  the  position  is  getting  more  serious  ? 
— ^Yes,  with  the  size  of  ships  that  come  in. 

2928.  And  therefore  something  should  be  done  with- 
out delay? — Certainly.  I  think  certainly  the  large 
•shipowners  would  say  so. 

2929.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  tlie  large  ship- 
owners. I  am  asking  you  with  your  great  experience  to 
^ve  us  your  views.  You  have  come  before  us  as  a  witness 
•to  apeak  that  which  you  know.  I  may  take  it  from 
you  that  you  think  something  should  be  done  without 
•delay? — I  do,  in  order  to  increase  ihe  facilities  of  the 
Port  of  London.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  by  these 
shipowners,  I  know  (and  I  have  been  told  myself)  about 

the  despatch.  Well,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  I 
-fearlessly  say  that  if  you  get  any  practical  men  from 
jmy  of  the  docks,  they  will  tell  you  that  the  only  way 
to  give  despatch  to  ships  is  to  turn  their  whole  cargo 
out  on  the  quay.  It  is  no  use  fiddling  about.  You 
may  get  a  run  of  stuff  put  over  the  sliip's  side,  but 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  land  the  whole  cargo  on  the 
•quay,  and  then  ship  it  to  the  barges,  or  railway,  or 
#hat  not. 

2930.  I  think  we  need  not  go  into  details.  You  say 
generally  lihat  something  should  immediately  be  done  to 
improve  the  facilities  of  the  Port  of  London  ? — Certainly. 

2931.  (Bear-Admiral    Hext)  You  are  in   favour   of 


doing  afway  entirely  with  the  privileges  of  the  Water-     jj^^  j  ^ 
mens  Company? — ^I  am,  certainly;  most  distinctly.  Humph  ery. 

2932.  (iSir  Eohert  G  iff  en,)  You   have  ships    drawing  

17ft.  of  water  coming  into  your  private  dock  ? — Yes.    I   *  ^^^'  1900. 
have   had  two   China   clippers,    in  years   gone   by,   at 

the  same  time  in  that  dock — ^vessels  of  600  and  500  tons. 

2933.  Do  any  of  them  come  into  the  dock  ? — Hight  into 
the  dock  in  the  old  clipper  days. 

2934.  Is  that  water  free  ? — ^Yes,  perfectly  free,  and  we 
charge  no  dock  dues  either. 

2935.  A  'barge  has  a  right  to  come  in  just  as  they  do 
into  the  other  docks? — Certainly,  and  ballast  barges 
and  barges  bringing  goods  for  the  ships,  if  they  load  in 
there,  we  charge  them  nothing. 

2936.  But  that  is  not  a  matter  of  legal  obligation ;  you 
can  charge  what  y»u  like  ?— *It  is  a  privaite  place.  If  we 
choee  we  could  charge  them  anything,  or  prevent  them 
coming  in. 

2937.  Then  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  Trust  and 
the  separation  of  the  warehouse  business  from  the  dock 
business  proper,  have  you  considered  the  case  of  the 
warehouses  actually  overhanging  the  dock  water — ^how  ihej 
could  <be  separated? — ^Well,  Uiere  is  a  difficulty  which 
would  have  to  be  discussed  with  the  dock  comnaniee  and 
gone  into  with  their  experts  to  see  if  anything  could 
possibly  be  done.  I  only  say  that  I  think  if  the  water 
could  be  dealt  with  by  another  authority,  and  the  ware- 
houses left  with  the  dock  company,  if  that  is  possible, 
it  would  be  a  very  great  thing  not  only  for  the  public 
generally,  but  also  for  the  dock  camipanies  themselves. 
I  think  the  water  is  an  incubus  to  them. 

2938.  Are  there  any  other  difficulties  of  that  kind 
that  would  impede  the  separation  of  the  businesses? — 
Well,  the  dock  companies  would  be  the  better  judges  to 
sav  what  the  difficulties  would  be. 

2939.  If  they  tell  us  that  the  two  things  cannot  be 
separated,  or  that  it  would  be  a  work  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty, are  we  to  accept  what  they  say  ? — ^Well,  I  was  very 
much  surprised  to  hear  some  remarks  that  were  made  by 
Sir  Thomas  Sutherland — ^I  read  his  evidence.  He  talked 
flfbout  putting  his  valuable  ships  in  the  river.  I  do  not 
think  he  could  ever  remember  the  time  when  we  had 
the  ice  in  the  river.  I  have  seen  a  ship's  hawsers 
as  big  as  your  leg  break  with  the  weight  of  ice  on  tiiem. 


Mr.  Edwabd  Webeb  called  and  examined. 


2940.  (Lord  BeveUtokc,)  Mr.  Weber,  you  do  not  repre- 
sent the  Wharfingers'  Association.  You  are  going  to 
give  evidence  on  your  own  account  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  an 
independent  witness. 

2941.  Would  you  kindly  give  us  your  evidence?— J 
Jiave  been  since  1877  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Anderson, 
Weber,  and  Smith,  wharfingers,  now  occupying  Metro- 
politan and  New  Cranes  Wharves,  Wapping  Wall,  and 
€old  Air  Stores,  Montague  Close,  London  Bridge.  The 
£rm's  premises  are  mostly  bonded,  and  some  40,000 
to  50,000  tons  of  goods  are  landed  annually,  consist- 
ing of  coffee,  cocoa,  general  East  and  West  Indian 
-and  colonial  produce,  and  frozen  meat,  etc.  I  agree 
with  the  evidence  given  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Wharfingers'  Association.  I  consider  the  total  ware- 
house accommodation  of  iJondon  ample  for  present 
requirements.  I  consider  that  one  great  defect  in  the 
administration  of  the  port  is  the  delay  often  expe- 
rienced in  getting  goods  from  vessels  discharging  in 
the  docks,  I  think  in  great  measure  owing  to  want  of 
sufficient  facilities  for  landing  from  ships  and  sorting 
and  delivering  to  barges  simultaneously.  I  also  con- 
sider that  the  monopoly  of  the  Freemen  of  the  river 
as  to  navigating  barges  is  detrimental  to  the  interest 
•of  the  port.      I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  to  the 

advantage  of  all  who  use  the  Port  of  London  if  one 
central  authority  were  established,  having  authority 
over  the  whole  river,  its  maintenance,  improvement, 
and  navigation,  and  also  of  the  dock  companies'  present 
waters,  locks,  and  quays,  but  not  the  warehouses. 
That  this  central  authority  should  be  charged  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  appliances  for  expediting  all  dis- 
charging and  loading  operations,  and  have  general 
control  of  them,  and  that  the  costs  of  these,  the 
dredging,  etc.,  of  the  river,  and  all  the  other  duties, 
should  be  provided  mainly  by: — (1)  A  tonnage  rate 
on  all  vessels  entering  the  river  to  discharge  or  load 
cargo ;  (2)  a  further  rate  on  all  vessels  entering  the 
docks  to  discharge  or  load  their  cargo  themselves ; 
(3)  or  rates  for  rapidly  discharging  the  cargoe  across 
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the  quay  and  delivering  it  to  consignees,  paid,  of 
course,  by  the  ship  as  at  present — that  is  the  idea; 
(4)  other  charges  hitherto  received  by  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy and  Watermen's  Hall,  and  (5)  if  the  above 
are  insufficient,  a  small  tonnage  rate  on  all  goods  im- 
ported. 

2942.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  You  complain  of  want 
of  facilities ;  but  when  it  is  interpreted,  does  that  mean 
more  quay  space  and  more  access  for  lighters  to  the 
quays  ? — More  quay  space. 

2943.  And  better  access  for  the  lighters  to  the  quays  ? 

—Yes. 

2944.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  Under  your  five  heads,  you  con- 
template the  imposition  of  certain  rates  and  charges. 
Those  would  all  fall  upon  the  goods  eventually,  would 
they  not? — Eventually  everything  falls  on  the  goods. 

2945.  That  is  what  I  mean.  You  do  not  contem- 
plate anything  beyond  these?  You  think  these  would 
be  amply  sufficient  for  your  central  authority? — I 
think  they  would  be  sufficient ;  but  doubtless,  if  a  large 
amount  were  required  to  be  borrowed  by  the  central 
authority,  there  would  have  to  be  some  guarantee  be- 
hind it,  in  order  to  borrow  at  a  good  rate  of  interest. 

2946.  Can  you  indicate  what  that  would  be? — ^I 
should  think  the  rating  would  cover  it. 

2947.  You  would  fall  back  on  the  rating? — On  the 
rating;  but  you  cannot  imagine  that  the  trade  of 
London  is  going  to  fall  to  such  an  extent  that  these 
would  not  be  sufficient. 

2948.  But  the  consumer  eventually  must  P&y^ — He 
must  eventually  pay,  whatever  is  done.  The  great 
point  I  have  in  my  mind  is  always  free  access,  free 
water,  and  free  delivery,  as  at  present 

2949.  Do  you  think  the  imposition  of  theM  tharges, 
falling  as  they  would  where  you  have  indicated,  would 
place  London  at  any  disadvantage  with  other  ^rta? — 
I  do  not  think  to. 
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2950.  You  have  contemplated  that,  of  course?— The 
idea  is  to  give  facilities  which  would  bring  the  trade 
here. 

2951.  You  think  the  money  would  be  so  spent  that 
the  extra  facilities  would  amply  recoup  those  charges  1 
—Ida 

2952.  (Bear'Admiral  Hext)  You  advocate  one  central 
authorijty   over  iihe  whole  river,   including  tihe    dock 


oampanys  present  waters,  locks  and  quays.  By 
** quays"  do  you  refer  to  the  wharves  on  the  Thame* 
not  belonging  to  the  dock  companies  1—1  had  not  con- 
templated that  at  the  time,  but  I  suppose  that  wooid. 
have  to  be  80  if  it  were  made. 

2953.  You  said,  "  Tihe  dock  company's  present  waters, 
locks  and  quays."     I  want  to  know  whether  "quays" 
apply  to  all   the  quays  on  the  river,  or  only  to  the- 
dock  ooiupanies'  quays?— The  dock  companies'  quays. 


Mr.  Mabk  BuoNVEiTTUBA  Feathbrstonehaitgh  Majoe  called  and  examined. 

^^'m^jot'.     '      2964.  {Lord  BwUtok^.)  Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
proceed  with  your  evidence  ?— 1  am  a  partner  m  Uie 


firm  of  Major  and  Field,  which  was  founded  by  my 
father,  Mr.  Charles  Messenger  Major,  in  conjunction 
with  others,  in  December,  1853,  under  the  etyle  of 
Keams,  Tuxford  and  Major.  We  carry  on  business  at 
Bed  Lion  and  Three  Crames  Wiharf.  Nve  are 
wharfingers  and  bonded  and  general  warehousekeepers» 
and  do  our  own  and  a  small  general  lighterage  business 
and  a  large  frozen  meat  lighterage  trade.  Our  premises 
are  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  adjoin 
the  east  side  of  Southwark  Bridge.  In  1884  we  started 
the  husking  of  coffee  in  London,  as  it  appeared  that 
there  was  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  planters 
to  ship  their  coffee  in  the  parchment,  and  facilities 
for  the  treatment  of  such  coffee  were  already  bemg 
offered  on  the  Continent.  The  business  has  now  be- 
come a  considerable  one  in  the  port.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  a  master  lighterman's  liability  for  damage  to 
cargo  carried  by  himself,  and  for  damage  caused  to 
other  vessels  and  cargo,  should  be  limited  in  the  sa^e 
manner  as  a  shipowner's  liability.  At  present  the 
liability  is  only  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  damage, 
and  the  risk  as  regards  damage  caused  to  other  vessels 
and  their  cargo,  is  of  necessity  an  absolutely  undefined 
one  in  extent.  Master  lightermen,  by  adopting  the 
London  Lighterage  Clause,  can  free  themselves  from 
liability  for  loss  or  damage  to  cargo  they  may  carry, 
but,  although  merchants'  policies  can  be  taken  out  to 
cover  the  goods  until  finally  landed,  and  without  re- 
course  to  lightermen,  their  consent  to  the  adopting  of 
this  clause  cannot  always  be  obtained.  In  such  cases 
a  master  lighterman  has  either  to  run  an  undue  nsk, 
or  to  take  out  a  policy  to  cover  it,'  the  premium  on 
which  is  very  heavy,  thua  adding  indirectly  to  the  cost 
of  lighterage,  by  necessitating  two  policies  where  one 
would  suffica  I  submit  this  as  an  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  the  requirements  of  London  merchants  tend 
to  increase  charges  unnecessarily.  My  poant  is  tnat 
tiie  tendency  of  the  conditionfi  under  whidi  a  master 
lishterman  has  to  conduct  his  business  is  towards  increas- 
ing his  risks,  and  therefore  increasing  the  charges  he  has 
to  make  unduly.  I  put  in  tables  showing  the  average 
time  occupied  in  obtaining  delivery  of  the  same  class  of 
cargo  for  our  wharf,  from  vessels  discharging  in  the 
vanous  docks,  and  also,  in  the  case  of  coffee,  at 
Southampton. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  a  tcMe  showing  the  average 
time  occupied  in  obtaining  deliveries  of  cargoes  of 
coffee  and  tea  for  the  wharf  of  Messrs,  Major  and 
Field  from  vessels  discharging  in  the  vartov-s  dockSj 
and,  in  the  case  of  coffee,  at  Southampton.  See 
Appendixj  Qih  Bay^  No.  6.) 

1  may  mention   that  this  only   refers  to  obtaining 
iiie  bulk  of  the  cargo.     There  are  a  certain  number 
of    Trackages   that    we    cannot    always    obtain    mune- 
diat5v   from  the   ship.     I  have  not   taken  .that  into 
account,  but  I  do  not  think  it  makes  a  material  differ- 
ence in  the  point  of  view  I  am  conadering,  because 
verv  often,  for  our  own  purposes,   we  f'lo^iW  not  take 
delivery  of  the  last  portion  immediately.     We  ^lould 
keep  it  down  in  the  dock  until  we  had  received  another 
TMircel    of   goods.     I    draw  the    following   conclusions. 
As  regards  coffee,  that  London  does  not  comi»re  un- 
favourably with  Southampton  in  this  class  of  cargo, 
which  is,  I  think,  the  only  class  permitting  of  fair 
comparison.     One  line,  tlie  Boyal  Mail  Company,  send 
their  mail  boats  to  Southampton  and  their  cargo  b(»ts 
to  London,   and  I  find  that  we  are  not  at  any  dis- 
advantace    in    taking   delivery   of    our    cargo   in  the 
Albert  Docks.    I  have  omitted  small  parcels.    I  have 
taken  large  parcels,  and  I  find  that  the  result  is  not 
unsatisfactory  at  all  from  our  point  of  view.    I  do  not 
know  whether  the  difference  that  I  make  as  again«t 
others  who  have  given  evidence  to-day,  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  taken  into  accou^  what 
I  should  call  the  "completion"  of  tiie  cargo     But  the 

fact  remains  that  T  think  the  result  m  London  is  rery 


satisfactory   as   regards  coffee   from   the  Boyal   Maii 
steamers^ 

2955.  Where  does  the  Atlantic  transport  trade  come- 
from  y — it  is  transhipped  at  New  York  for  London. 

2956.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,   it  comes  from. 
New    York?— Yes;     and    there    again     we    find    the 
same,  although    the   Atlantic   Transport   line    bxixigs^ 
a    very    mdscellaneoua    cargo.      It    does    not    meaa 
because    we    get    the    coffee    in    this    average    num- 
ber   of    days     that    the    cargo     is    all    discharged; 
but  as  regards  coffee  we  find  that  there  is  no  disadvan- 
tage in  its  coming  that  way.     Then  my  second  c<mic1u- 
sion  is  that,  other  things  being  equal,  it  would  seenv 
to  be  in  merchants'  interests  that  cargo  vessels  of  a 
moderate,  rather  than  of  a  very  large  size,  should  bo- 
employed,  unless  shipowners  can  increase  the  rate  o£ 
discharge  proportionately  to  the  increased  size  of  the- 
cargoes.      We  notice  that  with  the  boats  which  dis- 
charge in  the  London  Dock  bringing  coffee  from  Nabal^ 
and  the  boats  discharging  in  the  river  and  the  St. 
Katharine  Dock.     We  have  only  one  discharging  in* 
the  river  which  brought  us  a  consignment  comparing; 
with  two  in  St.  Katharine  Dock,  and  that  one  seema  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  cargoes  from  small  vessels  can  be- 
satisfactorily  delivered  overside  into  barces.    They  only 
took  two  days  from  the  time  they  reported  the  ship  to  the- 
time  tiie  coffee  was  at  our  w^arf ,  which  we  thouja^t  not. 
at  all  unsatisfactory.      As  regards  tea,  the  return  seems, 
to  confirm  the  widely-held  view  that  the  jetty  system  of 
the  Victoria  Docks  is  better  than  the  quay   system. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  however,  that  this  can  be- 
accepted  as  absolutely  conclusive,  as,  altftiough  the  jett^r 
system  is  no  doubt  the  better  of  the  two,  if  vessels  are- 
only  berthed  on  one  side  of  the  jetty,  leaving  the  other 
side  free  for  barges,   I  do  not  think  that  in  actual 
working  this  would  be  done  as  a  general  rule,  and  the- 
advantage  in  that  case  would  be  very  materially  re- 
duced, so  that  in  providing  for  fresh  dock  accommoda- 
tion,  considerations  such  as  cost  and  convenience  for 
other  reasons,   could  probably  be  allowed  i^eir  full 
weight  without   great  detriment  to  the   result.     The- 
comparison  there  is  the  "City"  boats,  wliich  are  about 
the   only   line  of  boats   which   discharge   tea  in   the- 
Victoria  Docks  as  against  the  P.  &  O.  steamers,  wicB 
John  Swire  and  Co.'s.    Those  steamers  have  very  varied 
cargoes,    which   would  take   relatively   longer   to   dis- 
charge.     The  boats  in  the  Tilbury  Dtocks  also   bring 
chiefly  tea.     I  am  further  of  opinion  that  by  the  more 
frequent  use  of  a  "dummy"  between  the  vessels  and 
the   quay,    delivery  of  the   cargo  could  often  be   ac- 
celerated under  the  quay  system,  but  I  anticipate  that 
modern  luffing  cranes  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
plumb  over  the  intervening  space  on  to  the  vessers- 
deck,  landing  the  cargo  in  the  sheds,  deliveries  at  the- 
same  time  being  made  from  the  sheds  to  barges  on 
either  side  of  the  "dummy"  between  the  vessel  and  the- 
quay.     I  consider  that  shipowners   should  endeavour 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  plan  of  stowage  of 
the  vessel,  so  that  craft  need  not  be  sent  for  goods, 
as  now,  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  but  only  when  the- 
shipowners  notified  that  they  were  ready  for  delivery. 
I  am  aware  tiiat  that  is  very  often  not  feasible,  but  to- 
a  considerable  extent  I  should  fancy  that  shipowners 
might  do  more  to  enable  themselves  to  advise  merolhants 
and  ligihteimen  where  the  goods  are  stowed,  and  when 
they  are  ready  for  delivery  alongside.     That  would  be  a 
great  convenience  for  merchants  and  lightermen,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  would  tend  to  avoid  congestion  of 
the  docks  by  the  barge  traffic.     Increased  facilities  for 
locking  barges  in  and  out  of  doct  are  required,  and 
proper  control  should  be  exercised   over   them  when 
entering  and  leaving  the  locks,  as  tne  almost  entire 
absence  of  such  control  at  present  at  the  locks  of  the 
Albert  Docks  results   in  great  confusion  and  serious- 
delay.     It  is  a   matter  for   consicleration   whether  it 
would  not  be  practicable  to  make  the  lock  levels  by 
pumping  water  from  the  river  into  the  locks.     K  this 
could  be  done,  it  seems  probable  that  much  less  dredg- 
ing would  be' required  in  the  docks,  and  that  baiger 
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«ould  be  locked  in  and  out  at  all  states  of  the  tide, 
^vhich  would  be  a  great  facility  to  the  commerce  of  the 
port,  and  would  tend  to  counteract  the  ever-increasing 
«oo8t  of  lighterage.     I  do  not  know  whether,   from  an 
•engineering  point  of  view,  that  would  be  feasible,  but 
if  so  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  us.     I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  questions  of  the  water 
approaches  to  the  port,  and  of  dock  accommodation  and 
facilities,  are  questions  of  the  greatest  importance  and 
urgency  to  the  entire  population  of  London,  and  to 
.some  extent  also  to  the  llmpire.    I  believe  and  I  think 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  pKysical  ccHiditions  of 
Xhe  port  in  these  respects  are  in  serious  danger  of  fall- 
ing oehind  the  requirements  of  modern  times,  even  if 
they  have  not  already  done  so,  and  this  being  so,  imme- 
•diate  steps  should  be  taken  that  will  enable  the  port 
^arrangements  to  be  kept  abreast  of  those  requirements. 
1  am  opposed  to  any  alteration  of  the  system  under 
which  free  delivery  of  goods  and  free  access  of  barges 
to  vessels,  whether  beithed  in  a  dock  or  in  the  river, 
<can  be  claimed  under  certain  conditions,  as  I  believe 
.-sudh  alteration  could   not   fail  to   he  unjust  and   in- 
equitable to  the  large  interests  which  have  grown  up 
•on  the  faith  of  repeated  Acts  of  Parliament  confirming 
-this  system.     If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  say  here  a  few 
^words  witii  regaid  to  the  tonnage  carried  by  barges,  as 
having  a  bearing  on   the  suggestions  that  have  been 
made   that   dues    should  be    levied    on   barges.      This 
'Comes  in  better  at  this  point. 

2957.  Are  ytm  now  coming  to  your  return  of  the 
iionnage  of  baxges? — ^Tes,  tihe  measurement  tonnage  of 
"bargee,  the  burden  tonnage  of  barges,  and  the  actual 
"weight  of  goods  that  barges  brougJRt  up  per  ton. 

2958.  I  think  that  encroaches  on  the  case  of  the  dock 
companies,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  allow  that  to  be 
put  in  for  that  reason  ? — ^Not  at  all. 

2959.  Not  at  poresent? — ^It  is  an  important  return, 
of  course,  ao  showing  what  our  barges  actually  carried. 

2960.  Yes.  We  can  deal  with  it  later,  perhaps? — If, 
however,  it  should  be  found  impossilble  to  obtain  further 
jevenue  in  any  other  way,  any  charge  should,  I  consider, 
be  made  on  all  goods  irrespective  of  destination  or  mode 
^f  delivery.  If  feasible,  it  might  be  found  desirable  to 
-exempt  transhipment  goods  from  such  a  charge,  but  there 
would  be  difficulties  in  arranging  47his.  At  the  same  time, 
I  am  very  strongly  opposed  to  any  additional  charge  what- 
ever ^ng  placed  on  goods  if  it  can  possibly  >be  avoided, 

•as  any  charge  could  not  fail  to  jhandicap  London  trade  to 
•some  extent.     Up  to  the  present  time  much  trade  has 
probably  come  to  London  owing  to  financial  considera- 
tions, in  spite,  possibly,  of  higher  charges,  but  as  foreign 
money  markets  gradually  develop  in    importance,   this 
•cause  will,  it  is  reasonaible  to  assume,  ^adually  cease 
to  opexate  with  the  same  force  as  in  the  past,  making 
the  question  of  relative  charges  one  of  still  more  vital  im- 
portance in  the  future.     I  do  not  consider  that  dock  man- 
agement and  the  provisioai  of  dock  accommodation  for 
the  Port  of  London  is  a  suitable  matter  to  he  left  to  a 
^trading  company  for  the  following  among  other  reasons  : — 
(a)  Iliat  ihe  interests  of  London  as  a  whole  may  often 
'demand  the  outlay  of  large  sums  for  purposes  that  may  noc 
be  remunevBitive  for  many  yeiars,  or  that  in  themselves 
may  never  be  so,  and  it  woidd  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
-such  a  company  to  provide  for  ijhem,  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  its  shi^reholders.    (b)  That  in  the  interests  of 
Xondon  a^s  a  whole  it  may  be  advisable  to  levy  chatge^  on 
a  basis  which  would  not  provide  adequate  remuneration 
for  shareholders  in  a  trading  concern,     (c)  That  if  it 
-should  ever  be  necessary  to  abolish  the  right  of  -'free 
-delivery"  and  sanction  the  levy  of  an  equal  charge  on  all 
(poods,  irrespective  ol  destination,  by  the  dock  companies, 
there  woula  be  great  danger  that  in  the  stress  of  com- 
petition for  the  warehousing  of  goods  -Hhey  would  directly 
•or  indirectly  remit  such  diarge  on  d^xxb  warehoused  with 
them.    In  such  ease  the  port  would  have  lost  the  benefits 
appertaining  to  the  system  of  ''  free  delivery,"  and  would 
not  derive  a  correspondingly  full  benefit  in   exchange. 
At  the  same  time,  competing  interests  would  be  seriously 
-prejudiced.     Bearing  on  that,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
-that  the  Messag^rie^  Miaritime  de  France  on  their  line 
have  a  clause  whidi  provides  that  the  expenses  of  dis- 
charging from  the  steamur  and  manipulating  are  to  be 
borne  by  the  goods  at  a  certain  rate.     The  conngnee, 
when  he  presents  his  bill  of  lading  at  tHe  shipowners' 
office  for  a  release,  is  asked  whether  he  wishes  for  a 
dock  release  or  an  overside  release.    If  he  asks  for  a  dock 
release  he  is  charged  at  the  rato  of  2s.  a  ton,  discharging 
expenses.    If  he  asks  for  an  overside  release  he  is  charged 
3b.  6d.  a  ton.    I,  of  course,  do  not  know  exactly  what 
the  relations  between  the  dock  company  and  the  ship- 
^nmer  are,  but  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 


the  shipowner  will  not  receive  less  than  3s.  6d.  a  ton  jUf.  j^f  j^  jr 
from  somebody.     He  puts  that  down  as  Deing  the  cost  of       Major 
discharging,  and  either  the  dock  company  have  to  do- 
the  work  of  discharging  and  delivering  the  cargo  to  4  Dec.  1900 

barges  from  their  own  docks,   or   otherwise  take   the        

delivery  from  the  quay,  or  they  make  an  allowance  to' 
the  shipowner  to  ooiver  that     It  seems  to  be  revenue 
which  is  given  up,  when  really  it  mighi  just  as  well 
have  been  retained. 

2961.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  your  own  knowledge,  is  it  ? 
— ^It  is  a  matter  of  my  own  knowledge  that  the  consignee 
is  charged  2s.  if  he  leaves  the  goods  in  the  dock,  and  he 
is  charged  3s.  6d.  if  he  takes  them  overside.  The  business 
of  warehousing  on  the  other  hand  can  be  suitably  con- 
ducted by  such  a  concern,  and  I  therefore  advocate  that, 
if  possible,  the  dock  waterways,  quays,  etc.,  should  be 
taken  over  by  a  public  Trust,  and  that  the  existing  Com- 
panies should  retain  the  warehouses  in  their  own  hands. 
If  the  Trust  were  to  take  over  the'  warehouses  it  would 
almost  certainly  be  necessary  to  compensate  competing 
interests,  or  for  the  Trust   to   take  them  over  as  well, 
neither  of  which  plans  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Pork.     Bevenue  should  be  obtained 
by  dock  dues  on  shipping,  charges  for  quay  space,  eto., 
much  as  at  present,  but,  in  my  opinion,  a  Port  Trust 
should  not  undertake  to  supply  the  labour  for  the  dis- 
charging of  ships,  as  I  believe  this  could  be  more  effi- 
ciently supervised  and  controlled*  by  shipowners  them- 
selves than  by  a  concern  of  such  magnitude  as  a  Trust 
would  be.     In  my  opinion,  everything  possible  should 
be  done  to  encourage  delivery  to  barges,  which  is  quicker 
and      cheaper      tnan      delivery      to  vans,    and      has 
the  effect      of     keeping     the     traffic      to      London's 
natural     highway — the     river,      instead     of     adding 
to    the    congestion    of    the    street     traffic.       Should 
the  charges  received  from  shipping,  ete.»  not  prove  ade- 
quate to  provide  for  the  intere^  on  capital,  it  is  a  question 
for  serious  consideration,  whether,  as  the  prosperity  of 
London  as  a  City  is  bound  up  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
Port,  the  deficiency  would  not  be  mora  advantageously 
made  up  by  levying  a  rate  on  all  property  than  by  placing 
charges  on  goods  or  unduly  heav^  charges  on  shipoing. 
In  such  a  case  a  rateable  value  might  perhaps  be  placed 
on  all  craft  not  liable  to  dock  dues,  for  the  purpose  of 
charging  the  rate'  on  them  also.     The  cost  of  maintain- 
ing Uie  river  approaches  to  the  Port,  and  of  keeping  them 
always  abreast  of  requirements,  ought,  undoubtedly,  to 
fall  on  the  rates,  seeing  that  they  constitute  the  hi^way 
to  the  City  from  all  parts  of  tJie  world.    It  would  appear 
to  be  desirable  that  the  control  of  the  rfver  and  of  the 
docks  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  single  authority,  ihe 
membera  of  which  should  be  elected  bv  the  various  bodies 
interested  in  the  traffic,  and  I  should  say  b^  the  repre- 
pi^sentatives  of  the  ratepayers  also  if  contributions  are 
made  from  the  rates.     I  think  if  the  Port  had  been  under 
some  such  control  in  the  past  we  probably  should  not 
have  had  Tilbury  Docks  at  present     We  should  have  had 
docks  nearer  those  which  are  already  existing,  probably 
additional  dock  accommodation  at  the  Albert  and  Victoria 
Docks,  which  would  have  been  of  great  advantage  from  the 
consignees'   point    of   view.      There    may    have    been 
some  advantege  in  having  the  dock  at  Tilbury,  for  certain 
traffic  has  been  attracted  that  wanted  to  discharge  a  small 
portion  of  traffic,  and  then  go  elsewhere.     But  I  doubt 
whether  the  Port,  as  a  whole,  has  benefited  by  Tilbury 

Dock.    It  would  have  been  better  if  we  could  have  had 
a  dock  nearer  other  docks.     Speaking  for  our  own  firm 

as  lightermen,  as  well  as  whar&gere,  the  effect  has  been 

that  we  do  not  find  that  we  could  advantageously  do  our 
own  lightering  from  Tilbury  Dock.     We  have  handed  it 

over  to  an  ordinary  master  lighterman  to  do  it  for  us, 
because  the  amount  of  traffic  that  we  could  obtain  was  not 

sufficient  for  us  to  get  a  fresh  staff  to  do  that  work.     Also 
the  towing  charges  operate  very  advereely  to  doing  the 

work  from  Tilbury.     The  charge  is  about  50  per  cent, 
more  than  .the  charge  for  towing  from  the  Albert  Dock, 

and  it  is  about  100  per  cent  more  than  from  the  Vic- 
toria Dock. 

2962.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  I  think  I  gather  from 
you  that  you  would  have  liked  to  see  Tilbury  Dock  nearer 
London  t—Exactly  so. 

2963.  But  assuming  that  it  is  necessary  for  ships  to 
have  deep  water  to  enter  docks  you  could  not  have  had  the 
advantage  of  the  Tilbury  Dock  without  deepening  the 
riyer?— That  undoubtedly  should  have  (been  done.  I 
think  if  it  is  possible  to  do  that  it  should  have  been  done. 

2964.  Therefore,  if  there  had  been  a  central  authority 
in  former  times  to  deal  with  the  question,  you  think  Til- 
bury Docks  need  not  have  been  built  at  Tilbury,  but 
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Mr,  M.  B.  F»  liigher  up  the  rirer,  the  river  being  supposed,  under  the 
Major.       Arrangement,  to  be  deepened  for  big  ships  ? — Exactly. 

.  j^      Tjj^        2966.  Your  proposal  with  regard  to  the  dock  companies 
4  vec.  IWU.  njj^  ^jQ  rjij^g^.^   ^  Q^Q  ig  fonned,   I  gather,  would  be 

that  the  warehouses  belonging  to  the  dock  company 
would  be  left  to  be  managed  as  a  warehouse  coobpany 
by  the  docks  company  ? — Yes. 

2966.  And  I  gather  also  that  you  would  not  be  afraid 
of  such  a  competition  as  that  ? — ^I  do  not  think  fio.  They 
would  have  to  retain  their  warehouses  at  a  fair  valua- 
tion, I  suppose,  and  I  should  fancy  that  that  valuation 
would  be  such  that  they  could  not  undercut  me  unduly 
— ^I  do  not  think  so.     I  hope  not. 

2967.  At  any  rate,  that  would  be  such  a  fair  competi- 
tion that  you  do  not  think  people  ought  to  -be  afraid  oL 
It  would  be  a  large  warehousing  ooimpany  ? — ^Undoubt- 
edly it  would ;  but  ift  is  now  a  large  warehousing  com- 
pany. 

2968.  But  now  the  warehouses  are  affiliated  to  a  dock 
company  ? — ^I  quite  see  that  it  may  be  handicapped  by 
its  docks,  but  I  fancy  that  that  is  a  competition  that  we 
should  be  able  to  stand. 

2969.  Supposing  the  two  were  separated,  although  it 
would  be  a  very  large  warehousing  interest  you  think 
that  it  would  not  be  too  large  for  fair  competition  with 
the  other  warehouses? — ^Tlie  fact  of  its  size  would  be 
rather,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  a  detriment  to  the  ware- 
housing company  itself  than  (to  ourselves  as  wha]>* 
fingers. 

2970.  That  idea  is  based  upon  the  primary  condition, 
is  it  not,  that  the  docks,  and  the  quays  round  the  docks, 
were  tmder  a  public  Trust  ? — ^Yes. 

2971.  So  that  the  various  warehouse  proprietors  in 
London,  and  the  new  warehouse  company  formed  from 
the  dock  company,  would  be  both  on  equal  terms  so  far  as 
the  use  of  the  docks  and  the  quays  is  concerned  ? — ^Yes. 

2972.  Therefore,  you  would  suggest  that  a  very 
adequate  amount  of  quay  space  should,  at  any  rate,  be 
left  to  the  Trust  ?— The  Trust,  I  think,  would  have  to 
take  over  the  whole  of  the  quay  space. 

2973.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  the  water,  but 
of  all  the  necessary  quays  for  the  discharge  of  ships 
rapidly,  so  as  to  avoid  demurrage? — ^Yes. 

2974.  From  which  quays  the  goods  would  be  dis- 
tributed either  to  the  private  warehouses  or  to  the 
warehouses  belonging  to  the  original  dock  company,  on 
equal  terms? — Exactly.  The  shipowners,  of  course, 
would  want  the  same  facilities  as  they  have  at  present. 
Therefore  the  quay  space  could  not  be  curtailed. 

2975.  On  the  contrary,  I  suppose  that  if  rapid  dis- 
charge is  a  necessity  for  the  ships,  the  larger  the  quay 
space  the  better  for  the  shipowner? — No  doubt. 

2976.  And  I  gather  from  what  you  say,  that  unless 
some  proposal  of  that  sort  is  made,  you  see  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  buy  up  all  the  competing  interests  ? — That 
is  so.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  reasonable  to  put 
the  warehouses  into  a  public  Trust,  to  compete  with 
private  interests.  If  the  warehouses  were  taken  over 
by  the  public  Trust,  then  I  think  there  would  be  claims 
for  compensation  from  private  warehouse  keepers. 

2977.  You  mean  that  if  the  warehouses  and  the  docks 
and  the  quays  were  under  a  public  Trust  the  competi- 
tion would  be  too  severe  for  private  interests? — Un- 
doubtedly, I  think. 

2978.  That  would  be  competition  engendered  by  the 
Trust  ?— Yes. 

2979.  And  in  that  event  you  see  no  safeguard  short  of 
buying  up  those  private  interests,  as  has  been  suggested 
this  morning  ? — ^I  do  not. 

2980.  Then  you  said  something  about  rating  of  the 
barges.  Such  a  thing  has  never  been  heard  of  in  this 
country  as  rating  movable  things,  has  it? — ^I  should 
think  not ;  but  I  should  think  it  would  be  feasible 
nnder  the  authority  which  at  present  grants  us  our 
licences  for  the  barges.       Some  such  system  could  be 

•     made,  by  which  we  should  pay  the  equivalent  amount 


of  rate  on  the  barge,  I  should  fancy.      We  have  to  get 
a  certificate  for  every  barge  we  have  on  the  river  now. 

2981.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  in  accordance  witk 
the  ordinary  practice  m  this  country  to  call  it  a  licenoe,. 
or  something  of  that  sort,  because  rateable  value  is  in- 
variably  something  which  cannot  be  removed  from  the 
ground  ? — ^The  term  might  be  altered  undoubtedly,  but 
the  effect,  in  my  idea,  was  that  the  property  should  pay 
the  same  as,  for  instance,  <my  wardiouse  property  haa 
to  pay.  I  pay  so  much  in  (the  £  for  my  warehouse  pro- 
perty, and  therefore  I  should  pay  so  much  in  the  £  for 
my  Daige  property. 

2982.  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing  rating  a  barge 
which  may  be  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  and  rating 
your  warrfiouse,  which  cannot  get  away  ?— Undoubtedly  ;. 
but  if  I  lose  one  bai^e  to-day,  I  shall  probatUy  replace  it 
by  another  toHmcrrow. 

2983.  That  may  ibe  so,  but  it  does  not  follow? — ^No. 

2984.  {Mr.  Ellis,)  What  you  want  is  the  money.. 
You  do  not  care  whether  it  is  a  licence  or  a  rate  ;  Ibut 
you  want  the  money  ? — ^Money  will  no  doubt  have  to  be^ 
obtained,  and  if  it  has  to  be  obtained  from  the  rates  it. 
occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  reasonable  that  the  fioat^ 
ing  property  should  be  charged  as  well. 

2985.  In  your  statement  you  said  that  you  were 
strongly  opposed  to  any  additional  charge  whatever 
being  placed  on  goods.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of 
some  of  the  previous  witnesses,  no  doubt? — ^I  have. 

2986.  Do  you  differ  from  them  in  thinkdng  an  addi- 
tional charge  might  be  detrimental  to  tlie  Port  ^  London  ?* 
— I  feel  that  an  additional  charge  on  those  goods  which 
are  not  consumed  in  London  itself  must  operate  against 
the  Port  to  the  extent  of  the  charge. 

2987.  And,  I  suppose,  from  what  you  have  said,  that 
you  would  desire  this  public  Trust,  supposing  it  were 
set  up,  to  bear  in  mind  tliat  the  trade  of  London  must 
not  be  injured  by  any  im^poeition  of  undue  charges,  and 
go  to  the  rates  rather  than  do  that  ? — Undoubtedly. 

2988.  To  that  extent  you  would  put  the  lat^s  almost 
in  priority.  You  would  put  them,  at  aJi  events,  prior 
to  undue  charges  ?—iPrior  to  undue  charges,  of  course. 
Those  interests  which  already  bear  a  chaige  and  are  not 
shown  to  be  affected  by  that  charge  could  fairly  con- 
tinue to  bear  that  charge  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  be  a. 
question  of  imposing  a  new  charge,  an  additional  charge, 
the  effect  of  that  is  uncertain.  Tlierefore,  the  authority 
shou'ld  be  very  cautious  in  imposing  additional  charges. 

2989.  Do  you  think  that  a  public  authority  of  that 
kind,  if  it  had  the  open  mouth  of  the  rateable  purse  ever 
at  hand,  might  become  extravagant?  Do  you  tiiink  it 
might  show  want  of  economy  in  its  operations? — If  it 
was  a  tlioroughly  practical  body,  witli  the  trading  com- 
munity largely  represented  on  the  body,  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  danger  of  that,  because  a  trader 
would,  after  all,  feel  that,  if  he  was  wasting  the  money, 
he  was  imposing  an  additional  burden  upon  himself. 
For  instance,  the  warehousing  interest  would  feel  tha* 
very  keenly.  If  an  addition  had  to  be  made  to  the  rates, 
they  would  know  it  at  once. 

2990.  At  all  events,  you  think  that  the  burden  of  the 
rates  would  be  sufficient  security  ?-^I  should  fancy  so. 

2991.  You  have  given  some  thought  to  this,  perhaps^ 
have  you,  as  a  ratepayer? — ^Yes. 

2992.  As  a  member  of  a  firm  which  pays  large  rates  ? 
— ^Yes. 

2995.  And  you  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  take  the 
risk  yourselves — ^I  put  it  to  you — of  creating  a  public 
Trust  which  might  conceivably  increase  the  burden  of 
rates  considerably  ? — ^Undoubtedly,  if  it  was  an  elective 
body  which  would  feel  the  imposition  of  the  rates 
directly.  The  constitution  of  that  body  would  no  doubt 
want  very  carefully  considering,  and  it  would  want  to 
be  guarded  against  very  carefully,  so  that  one  interest 
should  not  have  priority  over  another. 

2994.  But  coming  before  us  as  a  member  of  a  firm  of 
large  ratepayers,  you  yourself  are  willing  to  run  the  risk?' 
—Yes. 


(Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  the  11th  inst.,  at  12  o'clock.) 
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Tuesday,  Wth  December,  1900. 


PRESENT  : 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Revelstoke  (in  the  Chair). 


Sir  Robert  Giffen,  k.c.b.,  ll.d. 

Sir  John  Wolfe  Wolfe-Barry,  k.c.b.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s. 


Rear- Admiral  Sir  John  Hext,  k.c.le. 
John  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  m.p. 


Cecil  Owen,  Esq.,  Seci^etary. 


Sir  Alexander  Richardson  <Binnie  called  and  examined. 


2905.  {Lord  Revelstoke,)  You  are  the  chief  engineer  of 
ih«  London  County  Council? — ^Tes. 

2996.  And  you  have  been  in  that  position  since  March, 
1890  ?— Yes. 

2997.  You  are  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Listitu- 
tion  of  Civil  Engineers  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological 
and  other  societies? — ^Yes. 

2998.  You  appeared  and  gave  evidence  before  the 
Lower  Thames  Navigation  OOTimision  in  18941 — Yes,  I 
did. 

2999.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  your  evidence  ? — ^I  will 
first  deal  with  the  question  of  main  drainage.       The 
County    Council    and    its    predecessors,     the    Metro- 
politan    Board   of    Works,    have    devoted    much    at- 
tenrtion    and     expended    considerable     sums    in     im- 
proving ithe   puwty   of   the    river   by   preventing  the 
entrance  of  solid  matter,  due  either  to  nouse  dramage 
or  the  washing  of  the  streets.     Since  1855     up  to  the 
present  time  they  have  expended  a  capital  sum  of  over 
£8,000,000  on  the  main  dnunage  of  London.    Since  1889 
they   have   expended    in    capital  over    £1,000,000   at 
Barking  and  Crossness  (including  the  provision  for  ships) 
for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  sewage  by  chemical  pre- 
cipitation, the  annual  cost  of  working  which  system  is 
over  £100,000.    The  results  have  more  than  fulfilled  the 
best  anticipations  of  those  who  designed  the  works.     The 
process  may  be  described  as  adding  to  the  crude  sewage 
from  four  to  five  grains  of  Ume  and  one  grain  of  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  per  gallon,  and  allowing  the  sewage  so 
treated  to  deposit  its  grosser  suspended  matter  in  large 
covered  tanks.      The  suipematant  effluemt  is  passed  into 
the  river,  so  far  as  suspended  solids  are  ^concerned,  in  a 
comparatively  clear  state.     The  crude  sewage  as  it  flows 
to  the  outfalls  contains  about  30  to  35  grains  per  gallon. 
About  80  per  cent  of  this  solid  matter  is  removed  by 
the  above  process.     The  matter  deposited  after  the  above 
treatment  with  chemicals,  and  which  is  technically  termed 
"  sludge,''  is  a  black  offensive  semi-fluid  containing  about 
90  per  cent,  of  moisture.    This  matter  principally  con- 
sists of  flocculent  parbicles   containing  but   little  solid 
mineral  matter.    The  sludge  is  at  the  outfalls  (Barking 
and  Crossness)  pumped  into  ships,  sent  40  or  50  miles 
down  the  river,  and  discharged  in  the  Barrow  Deep,  15 
or  20  miles  below  the  Nore  Lightship  on  the  ebb  tide. 
The  dischargee  of  sludge  are  watched  and  regulated  by 
signal  from  our  ships  to  the  oflkers  of  the  Trini*^  Board 
at  the  Maplin  Lightship,  who  keep  a  record  of  the  pas- 
sage of  each  ship  into  the  Barrow  Deep,  and  report  the 
same  to  the  Thames  Conservancy.     To  perform  this  duty 
a  fleet  of  six  vessels  of  the  most  modem  type  is  oon- 
fftantly  engaged  night  and  day  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
Ea(-h  vessel  ^s  a/bout  1,800  tons  gross  and  1,000  tons  net 
capacity,   234  fe(4  long,   by  38  feet  wide,  and   14  fset 


Sir  A.  K, 
Binnte. 


6  inches  deep.     When  light  the  vessels  draw  7  feet  6 

inches,  and  when  loaded  10  feet  to  10  feet  6  inches  of  

water.     The  average  cost  of  conveying  the  sludge  to  sea       ^       '  ^^^ 
in  the  Barrow  Deep,  a  distance  of  46  to  60  miles  from  ^  ^  L>ec.  lauu 
Barking  to  Crossness,  is  £14  3s.  5'7d.  per  trip,  including 
the  return  journey  empty.    As  each  ship  carries  on  an 
average  1,000  tons,  this  works  out  at  about  3*4  pence  per 
ton  per  trip,  or,  taking  the  )ournev  as  45  miles,  at  '075 
pence  per  ton  per  mile.     If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  hand 
in  the  annual  statement  of  the  cost  of  working  the  sludge 
ships,  which  yon  will  find  on  pages  6  and  7  of  the 
annual  return.     {The   Annual  Return   wus  handed  in.) 
The  channel  of  the  Barrow  Deep  is  not  used  as  a  general 
navdgalble   channel,  ibut  hto  been  biioyed  and    partly 
Hghtted  with  gas  buoys  by  the  Trinity  Board  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  London  County  Council ;  and  is  now  used 
by  other  bodies  for  the  deposit  of  refuse  maiterial  wi'th- 
out  any    payment  on    account  of    the  buoyage  of  the 
channel    I  hand  in  a  chart  of  the  channel  showing  the 
poBvtdon   of  tlie  line  marked-  red,  within  which  we  axe 
not  allowed  to  deposit  sludge.     (The  Chart  was  handed 
in.)    Wifbh  regard  to  Question  ^18,   asked  me  by  Sir 
George  Naree,  when  appearing  before  the  Board  of  Trade 
inquiry,  1894-96,  I  should  like  to  be  permitted  to  make 
the  following  remark  :  — ^That  I  do  not  consider  the  light 
flocculent  mabter  of  the  London  seiwage  ia  of  any  per- 
manent injury  to  the  Barrow  Deep  as  a  poelaible  future 
channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.     But  it  has  been 
given  in  evidence  that  the  solid  matter  derived  from 
dredging  the  river  is  now  being  deposited  there.  I  rather 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  possible  injury  to  the  channel 
of  the  Barrofw  Deep  might  oe  obviated,  and  the  dredged 
miaterial  more  eoonomically  disposed  of  by  forming  the 
same  or  simrilar  training  banks  to   that   mentioned  in 
(paragraph  47  of  the  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  report-.     The 
whole  of  this  work  is  carried  out  by  me  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Mbin  Drainage  Committee.    With  the  object 
of  still  furtiher  preventing  the  entrance  of  dxiainage  and 
other  solid  matter  into  the  river  and  the  lessening  of  the 
discharge  of  storm  overflows,    the  Council,    on  5th  De- 
cemiber,  1899,  determined  to  carry  out,  under  my  advice, 
a  further  extension  of  the  main  drainage  works  on  both 
sides  of  tlie  river.    The  contract  for  the  first  portion  of 
these  woifra  has  been  let,  and  the  works  will  soon  be 
commenced.    The   estimated  cost  of  the   total   sdheme 
amounts  to  nearly  £3,000,000,  of  whidh  the  first  instal- 
ment of  li  millions  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Council. 
K  you  win  permit  me,  I  will  hand  in  my  report  upon 
that.     (The  Meport  was  handed  in.)    Perhaps  it  is  not 
pertinent  to  this  inquiry  altogether,  but  I  have  a  table 
which  may  prove  of  interest.    I  have  taken  out,    as 
yon   will    see,    the  increases   of  population'  within  the 
Coimtv  of  London  since  1851,  and  if  you  will  permit  me, 
I  wiU  read  that.    From  the  census  of  1861  to  tiie  census 
of  1896,  the  increase  was  at  the  average  i»te  of  45,904 
persons  per  annum.     From  the  census  of  1881  to  tlie 
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Sir  A.  R.     census  of  1891  the  increase  was  at  tlie  rate  of  30,792 
Binnie.       persons  per  annum.     Then  if  we  take  the  Census  of  1891 

and  the  Census  of  1896  th«e  increase  was  at  the  rate  of 

II  Dec.  1900.  40,180  persons  per  annum.     Since  1896  the  only  data  I 

have  are  the  Registrar  General's  Betums  up  to  the  middle 

of  1900,  and  from  1896  to  the  middle  of  1900  the  popu- 
lation increased  apparently  at  the  rate  of  44,561  persons 
per  annum.  That  of  course  as  you  are  aware  is  the 
County  of  London,  but  "there  is  a  rery  large  population 
beyond  the  Valley  of  the  Lea  in  the  County  Borough  of 
West  Ham.  I  am  not  able  to  give  those  figures  so 
accurately  as  the  others,  but  I  find  from  the  Census  Be- 
turns  that  the  County  Borough  of  West  Ham  increased 
from  128,965  persons  in  1881  to  204,903  persons  in  1891 ; 
and  if  we  take  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  West  Ham  I 
find  it  increased  from  200,958  in  1881  to  365,134  in  1891. 

{The  witness  handed  in  a  Table  showing  the  increoMS 
of  population  within  the  County  of  London  since  1851. 
See  Appendix,  9th  day,  No.  1.) 

3000.  (Mr.  EUis.)  Have  you  had  any  complaint  as  to 
the  action  of  your  Council  with  respect  to  the  deposit  of 
sludge? — ^None  whatever. 

3001.  Not  during  the  whole  of  your  time? — ^No,  not 
during  the  whole  of  my  idme.  An  allegation  was  once 
made  that  our  sludge  ships  had  on  one  solitary  occasi<Hi 
dischaiged  within  the  red  marked  boundary  on  that  plan, 
but  it  was  ultimately  proved  to  be  a  mistake,  and  that 
it  was  someone  else's  vessel 

3002.  On  this  map  which  you  have  put  in  you  make  the 
observation  ''Sludge  has  not  to  be  discharged  west  of 
this  red  line.  See  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Trinity 
House,  6th  July,  1887."  Are  the  Trinity  House  your 
governing  authority  as  to  where  the  sludge  is  to  be  de- 
posited ?--It  was  by  agreement  with  the  Trinity  House 
and  the  late  Metropolitan  Boead  of  Works  that  we  were 
permitted  to  discharge  in  the  Barrow  Deep,  and  it  is 
under  their  strict  regulations  that  we  do  so  now. 

3003.  The  County  Counoil  weio  not  in  existence  in 
1887  ? — No,  they  omy  came  into  existence  in  1889. 

3004.  Do  the  Trinity  House  hold  the  same  relation  to 
the  County  Council  that  they  did  with  respect  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works?  That  is  to  say,  can  they 
lay  down  regulations  as  to  where  sludge  is  to  be  deposited 
or  not?— All  I  can  say  is  that  if  they  wished  to  change 
to  anywhere  else  we  should  go  there.  And  they  regulate 
our  buoys  and  attend  to  the  lighting  of  those  buoys  that 
are  marked  as  light  buoys,  at  our  expense. 

3005.  They  are  your  superiors? — Yes. 

3006.  Not  the  Thames  Conservancy? — No.  It  is  out^ 
side  the  Thames  Conservancy  limits. 

3007.  Then  you  go  to  some  expense  which  is  borne  of 
course  bv  the  ratepayers  of  London  with  respect  to  this 
buoying? — ^Yes.  The  whole  expense  of  buoying  the 
channel  and  keeping  three  of  the  buoys  lighted  is  borne 
by  the  Coimty  Council  of  London. 

^008.  It  strikes  one  as  rather  a  curious  division  ;  the 
superior  authority  does  not  pay  for  the  consequences  of 
the  orders  that  it  issues.  If  the  Trinity  House  ordered 
you  to  put  the  sludge  anywhere  else,  would  you  have  to 
put  new  buoys  at  your  own  expense  ?— I  imagine  that  the 
Trinity  Board  would  quote  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past  as  a  precedent,  and  ask  us  to  pay  for  them. 

3009.  Then  it  is  by  friendly  arrangement  ?— It  is  by 
friendly  arrangement  at  present.  There  is  no  statutory 
obligation  that  I  am  aware  of  on  the  subject  whatever. 

3010.  No  questions  have  arisen  as  to  whether  moneys 
derived  from  the  ratepayers  of  London  can  be  expended 
out  in  the  German  Ocean? — ThAi  question  has  never 
been  raised. 

3011.  (Sir  John  Wclfe-Barry.)  Then  is  the  agreement 
a  terminable  agreement  ? — ^I  imagine  so.  We  work  in  a 
friendly  way  with  the  Trinity  Board,  and  if  they  sug- 
gested some  other  channel  or  some  other  place  we  should 
bow  to  that  at  once,  I  think. 

3012.  I  see  the  red  Hne  is  not  merely  drawn  across 
Barrow  Deep,  but  it  extends  to  the  other  side  of  West 

Swin,  and  it  also  extends  on  to  the  Kentish  Flats  ? ^It 

does. 

3013.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  you  might  deposit  sludge 
anywhere  eastward  of  the  red  line,  or  must  you  deposit 
It  entirely  in  the  Barrow  Deep  ?— Entirely  in  the  Barrow 
Deep. 

3014.  Therefore  the  extension  of  the  line  northward 
and  southward  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.     You 


could  not  deposit  this  material,  for  example,  on  the 
Flats? — Certainly  not.  The  line  is  drawn  in  the  way 
you  see  it  on  the  chart  for  this  reason :  it  is  defined  in 
the  letter  quoted  as : — **  A  certain  line  drawn  from  the 
Maplin  LigMship  to  the  North  Knob  Buoy."  The  line 
is  prolonged  from  the  l%htship  on  the  north  on  to  the 
Flats  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  where  the  line  is. 

3015.  Therefore  the  line  is  of  distinctly  limited  length  ? 
— Certainly.  We  are  not  allowed  to  discharge  outside 
the  Barrow  Deep  witliout,  of  course,  it  were  altered  by 
the  Trinity  Board  themselves. 

3016.  What  is  the  total  quantity  of  sludge  per  annum 
which  is  sent  down  by  your  steamers  ? — In  round  figures 
it  is  about  2,000,001)  tons. 

3017.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  the  relative 
amount  of  solids  and  liquid? — ^It  is  about  10  per  cent, 
of  solids.  About  200,000  tons  per  annum  of  solid  matter 
would  be  deposited  ther& 

3018.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  tdfcal  deposit  ?— Yes ;  and 
of  that  solid  matter  I  think  three-fourths  is  organic  asd 
one-fourth  is  mineral 

3019.  You  said  sometliing  about  the  solid  material 
which  is  deposited  by  other  persons  in  Barrow  Deep 
being  suitable  for  making  embankments  ?— -Some  of  the 
harder  of  that  material  I  should  have  thought  could  be 
more  economically  used  in  carrying  out  that  recommen- 
dation which  I  have  quoted.  If  you  recollect,  paragraph 
47  suggested  that  a  tidal  training  bank  ^ould  oe  formed 
to  the  eastwsud  of  Canvey  Islsind. 

3020.  I  do  not  knxyw  whether  you  are  going  to  give  as 
any  opinion  as  to  that  mode  of  deepening  that  portion  of 
the  river,  or  are  you  going  to  leave  it  to  others  ? — I  am 
going  to  leave  that  lower  part  to  others. 

3021.  That  sodid  material  whicb  you  allude  to  as  being 
deposited  in  Barrow  Deep  by  these  persons  comes,  I 
suppose,  from  excavations  of  various  kinds  on  or  near 
the  river ;  or  is  it  road  detritus,  or  what  is  the  source 
from  which  the  solid  substances  come  ? — ^From  dredgings 
in  the  river.  I  tliink  it  was  given  by  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy themselves  in  evidence  before  this  Commissi(Mi 
that  their  dredgings  between  Gravesend  and  Canvey 
Island  are  now  deposited  in  Barrow  Deep.  See  145S 

3022.  And  I  suppose  there  are  quantities  of  materials 
brought  from  pubhc  works  of  various  kinds,  are  there 
not? — ^I  think  there  are. 

3023.  From  excavations  for  docks,  for  example? — 
Possibly  so.  I  cannot  say  exactly  where  they  get  tie 
material  from,  but  I  have  seen  ships  depositing  the 
material  in  the  Barrow  Deep. 

3024.  I  should  not  perhaps  be  wrong  if  I  said  that 
some  of  the  material  excavated  when  forming  under- 
ground railways  or  other  public  works  is  deposited 
there  should  I  ? — ^Possibly  it  is  so— I  could  not  say. 

3025.  I  suppose  I  am  right  in  saying  that  everything 
which  is  not  deposited  on  land  adjoining  the  course  of 
the  river  would  be  deposited  in  Barrow  Deep?— At 
present  that  is  ao, 

3026.  Can  you  ^ve  us  any  idea  of  the  total  quantitr 
that  is  now  annually  deposited  in  Barrow  Deep  m  addi- 
tion to  what  the  County  Council  depoeot  there  ?--I  can- 
not.   I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  at  all. 

3027.  Oould  you  indicate  to  us  any  body  of  persons 
who  can  give  us  any  information  on  that  point  ?— I  could 
not.  Of  course,  the  Conservancy  can  answer  for  them- 
selves what  they  are  doing.  The  other  bodies  would 
probaibly  be  waitched  As  our  ships  are  watched  by  ihQ 
officers  ol  the  Trinity  Board  at  the  Maplin  Lightship. 

3028.  Then  do  you  think  the  Trinity  Board  would  be 
able  to  give  us  the  information  ?— Possibly  so. 

3029.  Do  they  keep  records  of  your  ships  ? — ^Yee,  they 
keep  records  of  our  ships. 

3030.  But  you  do  not  know  for  certain  whether  they 
keep  records  of  other  ships?— I  do  not 

3031.  Do  you  know  of  any  surveys  of  Barrow  Deep 
made  from  time  to  time  by  the  Trinity  House?— 1  do 
not,  further  than  those  mentioned  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
Inquiry  of  1894. 

3032.  You  do  not  knew  of  any  surveys  being  made 
from  one  year  to  another  as  to  the  effects  of  depositing 
in  Barrow  Deep  ? — ^I  do  not.  We  make  a  biennial  sur- 
vey of  the  Barrow  Deep  to  see  if  we  are  in  any  way 
polluting  the  sandbanks  of  the  neighbourhood. 

3033.  You  mean  the  surface  of  the  sandbanks  ?— Yes, 
to  see  for  our  own  satisfaction  that  we  are  ourselves  not 
committing  a  nuisance,  and  I  am  glad  te  say  that  they 
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aro  very  favourably  reported  on  by 'the  chemists  who 
make  the  surveys. 

3034.  Have  the  County  Council  any  dredging  powers 
in  the  River  Thames  ? — None  whatever,  except  when  we 
are  rebuilding  or  building  a  bridge.  There  are  some 
dredging  powers  necessarily  combined  with  the  bridges. 

3036.  {Lord  Bevelstoke^)  Now  will  you  give  us  some 
information  as  to  the  areas  of  land  the  levels  of  which 
are  subject  to  flood? — ^There  are  large  areas  of  land, 
now  more  or  less  built  upon,  within  the  County  of 
London  and  contiguous  to  the  river  the  levels  of  which, 
being  below  Trinity  high-water  mark,  are  subject  to 
flooding.  I  will  hand  in  a  plan,  on  which  is  coloured 
in.  blue  the  areas  of  the  County  Council  district  which 
are  below  high-water  mark.  {The  Flan  wcu  handed 
•n.)  There  are  parts  down  at  Plumstead,  Woolwich, 
and  at  North  Woolwich,  then  the  whole  of  the  Green- 
wich area  and  a  good  deal  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  the  whole 
of  the  big  marsh  which  formerly  extended  from  Dept- 
ford  right  up  to  Battersea,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fulham.  The  boundary  of  the  county 
is  coloured  in  green  at  either  end  of  the  map.  Of 
course,  as  I  need  not  explain,  the  drainage  of  all  those 
parts  has  to  be  carried  on  by  pumping.  That,  of 
course,  is  confined  entirely  to  the  County  of  London ; 
but  there  is  a  district  which  we  are  just  called  upon  to 
drain — ^what  we  call  the  Island — that  lies  between  the 
Albert  and  Yictoria  Docks  and  the  river.  That  is 
also,  the  greater  part  of  it,  below  Trinity  high-water 
mark.  I  should  say  that  the  area  that  you  see  coloured 
on  the  map  amounts  to  about  11  square  miles.  By  an 
Act  passed  in  1879,  called  "  The  Thames  Biver  Preven- 
tion of  Floods  Act,'*  the  Council  and  its  predecessors, 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  were  constituted  the 
authority  to  supervise  and  preserve  the  existing  em- 
bankments, walls,  wharves,  and  temporary  works  so 
as  to  prevent  flooding.  I  will  hand  in  a  copy 
of  that  Act.  {A  copy  of  the  Act  was  handed  in,) 
This  duty  the  Council  carry  out  by  means  of  constant 
inspection.    They  call  upon  owners  of  property  to  make 

rany  deficiencies  that  may  arise  and  issue  licenses 
the  alteration  or  construction  of  any  old  or  new 
works  that  may  be  required.  These  alterations  weekly 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Bridges  Committee  and 
the  staff  which  works  under  it.  The  works  principally 
consist  of  the  old  earthen  embankments,  wharves  and 
Ibuildings  abutting  on  the  river  and  movable  tide  boards 
to  allow  of  access  being  made  to  bargee,  &e.  These 
banks  of  the  river  in  the  county  of  London  extend 
on  the  porth  from  Hammersmith  to  Blackwall  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ledi  and  the  further  frontage  of  north 
Woolwich,  and  on  the  south  side  from  Bam  Elms, 
a  little  above  Putney,  to  a  point  near  Crossness  just 
below  Woolwich.  The  totad  length  of  river  banks 
within  the  county  is  about  40  miles.  Then  I  deal  with 
other  embankments.  The  late  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  constructed,  at  a  cost  of  over  £2,000,000,  and 
the  Council  maintain,  the  Victoria  Embankment,  ex- 
tending from  Westminster  to  Blackfriars  Bridges  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  and  the  Allbert  Embank- 
ment; extending  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  near 
Vanxhall  Bridge  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Then 
the  next  question  I  deal  with  is  that  of  bridges.  All 
the  public  brid^jres  above  Southwark  to  and  including 
Hiammersmith  Bridge  are  under  the  control  of  the 
C6uncil,  and  I  am  at  the  present  time  engaged  in 
iMiilding  a  new  bridge  at  Yauxhall  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  £484,000  ;  and  designs  are  being  prepared  for 
a  new  bridge  at  Lambeth.  Then  dealing  with  sub- 
aqueous tunnels,  between  the  years  18dl  and  1B97  I 
oonstruct-ed  for  the  Council  a  sub-aqueous  tunnel  under 
the  river  at  Blackwall,  the  cost  of  which  was,  in- 
cluding approaches,  about  £1,500,000.  This  is  a  large 
tunnel  to  accommodate  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic. 
At  the  present  time  I  am  engaged  in  constructing 
another  smaller  tunnel  for  foot  passengers  under  the 
Thames  at  Greenwich,  the  expenditure  on  which  i« 
estimate  to  amount  to  £160,000.  In  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament  an  Act  was  .passed  authorising  the  con- 
struction by  the  Council  of  another  lar$re  tunnel  for 
vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic  under  the  river  between 
Botl^hithe  and  Shadwell.  Of  this  work  I  am  the 
enflinecr.  The  estimated  cost  is  £2,300,000  for  tunnel 
and  approaches.  Tlien  1  come  to  the  steam  ferry. 
Tlie  Council  and  its  predecessors  oonstmcted  and  work 
the  free  steam  ferry  which  crosses  the  river  at  Wool- 
wich, the  capital  cost  of  which  was  £190,000.  the  cost 
of  maintenance  being  £20,000  per  annum.  These  vari- 
ous cross-river  communications  east  of  London  Bridffe 
have  been  undertaken  mainly  with  the  object  of  facili- 
tating communication  between  the  dense  population 


which  surrounds  the  docks  on  the  north  and  south  sides    oy  ^     l^ 
of  the  river.     The  next  point  is  with  regard  to  pro-      ^Binnit 

tection  from   fire.     The  Council  also  maintains  as  a         * 

branch  of  its  Fire  Brigade  Department  by  means  of  h  d^c.  ]'MK> 
six  tugs,  eight  rafts  with  engines  aboard,  four  barges  ' 

and  one  stecun  fira  float,  an  efficient  service  for  the  pro- 
tection from  fire  of  the  docks,  wharves,  and  other  river- 
side property. 

3036.  {Mr,  Ellis.)  Under  tjie  head  of  prevention  of 
floods,  vou  quote  the  Act  of  1879.  Does  that  Act  con- 
tain all  the  powers  that  you  have  with  regard  to  the 
prevention  of  floods?— I  think  so. 

3037.  And  have  you  found  them  amply  sufficient  ? — 
We  have  found,  them  amply  sufficient  for  carrying  on 
that  work  up  to  the  present  time. 

3038.  Speaking  as  an  engineer,  you  do  not  desire 
any  further  powers  than  you  have  under  that  Acti — 
We  do  not.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  efficient  for  the 
object  that  we  have  in  view,  which  is" to  prevent  those 
low-lying  areas  which  are  marked  on  that  map  from 
being  flooded  at  extra  high  tides. 

3039.  Has  there  been  any  alteration  of  the  channel 
of  the  Thames  during  your  time,  either  by  nature  or 
art  unfavourable  to  the  prevention  of  floods?— I  think 
not. 

3040.  Is  it  improving,  or  the  contrary,  or  is  it 
stationary? — During  my  experience,  I  should  think  it 
is  pretty  well  stationary.  We  have  had  one  very  high 
tide.  The  high  tides  occur  with  the  easterly  breezes 
generally.  We  had  a  high  tide  four  or  five  years  ago, 
which  gave  us  a  little  trouble  at  one  place  at  Bother- 
hithe,  but  it  was  easily  put  right. 

304L  But  you  would  say  that  the  natural  and  arti^ 
ficial  state  of  things  is  stationary? — Yea^ 

3042.  {Sir  Bohert  Giffen,)  What  was  the  date  of  the 
last  serious  flood? — ^I  forget  now,  but  it  was  about 
five  or  six  years  ago.  I  will  have  the  information  sent 
in  answer  to  your  question. 

3043.  Ton  do  not  apprehend  any  serious  floods  now? 
— No.  The  Council  and  its  predecessors,  representing, 
as  they  do,  a  population  of  over  4,600,000  persons, 
with  a  rateable  va,\\ie  of  about  £37,500,000,  esfcending 
over  an  area  of  121  square  miles,  have  expended  large 
sums  of  money  in  improving  the  river  and  its  cross 
communications ;  and  the  Council,  and  the  large  com- 
munity which  they  represent,  have  a  ver^r  material 
interest  in  the  Port  of  London  and  in  the  river  #hi(:h 
flows  from  Hammersmith  to  Woolwich  through  the 
County  of  London. 

3044.  {Mr.  Ellis,)  Is  that  £37,500,000  rateable  value 
quite  recent? — ^Tes,  it  is  quite  recent — ^after  the  last 
quinquennial  valuation. 

3045.  {Lord  Bevdstoke.)  Now,  what  have  you  to  say 
generally  as  to  the  river? — ^I  am  a  native  of  London, 
and  am  well  acquainted  with  the  river  from  my  earliest 
years ;  and  I  have,  during  the  past  10  years  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  ^  studying  many  of  the 
complicatedi  questions  connected  with  it.  London, 
probably,  took  its  origin  because  of  the  facilities, 
defensive  and  otherwise,  which  its  site,  almost  sur- 
rounded by  marshes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
affords,  and  its  growth  and  prosperity  have,  no  doubt, 
been  laigely  due  to  the  natural  facilities  which  the 
river  and  its  estuary  have  always  given.  The  great 
and  pre-eminent  advantage  which  the  i)ort  of  London 
possesses  over  many  others  in  the  Kingdom,  Liverpool 
for  example,  is  the  non-existence  of  any  well-marked 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Consequently  ships  are 
able  to  enter  and  leave  the  port  at  all  states  of  the 
tide.  So  great  are  the  natural  advantages  of  the  river 
that  little  has  been  done,  except  some  desultory  dredg- 
ing, to  improve  its  condition  since  those  almost  pre- 
historic times  when  it  was  originally  embanked.  The 
tendency  of  modem  commerce  is  in  the  direction  of 
employing  larger  and  larger  vessels.  The  consideration 
therefore  arises  as  to  what  should  be  the  limit  of 
draught  which,  in  looking  to  the  future,  we  may  at 
the  present  day  consider  it  reasonable  to  provide  for. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  steamships  now  built  are 
constructed  to  permit  of  their  passing  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  which  is  intended  to  accommodate  ships 
requiring  a  depth  of  30ft.  of  water.  Consequently  I 
consider  that  a  not  exaggerated  estimate  would  be 
that  the  Port  of  London  should  be  able  to  accommo- 
date ships  requiring  a  depth  of  30ft  of  water  at  low 
tide.  The  question  next  arises,  how  far  up  the  river 
should  such  h  channel  be  carried.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  should  be  carried  up  to  the  entrance  of 
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S'    A    R     ^^^^  Albert  Docks,  and  this  is  perfectly  feasible ;   and 
'  Btnnte        wjien  we  look  at  the  difficulties  that  have  been  overcome 

._ *       on   the   Clyde,   on  the  Mersey,   and   other  rivers,   by 

11  Dec.  1900.  iz^uch    smalletr   communities,    expense   should   not   be 
^       allowed  to  stand  in  the  way. 

3046.  {Sir  Robert  Giffen.)  When  you  say  that  ships  are 
aible  to  enter  and  leave  the  Port  at  all  states  of  the  tide, 
is  there  not  som-e  detention  down  below  Gravesend  owing 
to  banks  there  ? — That  is  eo.  It  was  given  in  evidence 
l)efore  the  Board  of  Trade  Inquiry  that  there  are  certain 
shoals  below  Gravesend  which  do  prevent  ships  coming 
up.  I  am'  alluding  in  what  I  say  here  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  permanent  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  ; 
it  is  only  a  question  of  making  the  estuary  and  the  river 
deep  enough. 

3047.  Is  not  that  an  over-estimate  of  the  depth  of  water 
in  the  Suez  Canal  ?  You  say  30ft.  1 — ^That  is  to  be,  I 
believe,  the  ultimate  depth  of  water  in  the  Suez  Canal. 

3048.  But  it  is  not  the  present  depth  ? — ^No.  I  believe 
the  present  depth  is  06ft.  to  27ft. 

3049.  {Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  8^  metres?— 8i  metres 
is  the  present  depth.  Sir  Edwin  Dawes,  one  of  the 
witnesses  'before  the  Board  of  Trade  Inquiry,  said  :  "  I 
am  a  Director  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  a  depth  of  30ft." 

3050.  {Mr.  Ellis.)  A\liat  year  was  that  ?— That  was 
before  the  Board  of  Trade  Inquiry.  lb  was  the  20th 
December,  1894. 

3051.  {Bear-Admiral  Hext.)  Have  you  ever  thought 
what  the  width  of  this  channel  of  30ft.  should  be  up  to 
the  Albert  Dock  ?— -In  the  estimate  which  I  am  aJbout  to 
present  you  will  see  I  have  estimated'  it  up  to  the  Albert 
Dock  at  600ft,  wide,  bottom  width. 

3052.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  should  be  the  width 
of  the  channel? — I  think  that  would  Ibe  an  economical 
width  of  channel.  It  could  be  made  wider  if  required, 
and,  of  course,  narrower  goes  without  saying. 

3053.  But  that  width  would  not  provide  for  a  long 
vessel  anchoring  and  having  to  swing  ? — ^It  would  not. 

3054.  You  would  have  to  have  lay-byes  in  that  case  ? 
— ^Yes,  you  would  have  to  have  lay-ibyes  if  the  ehips  were 
going  to  swing  in  the  channel. 

3055.  {Mr.  Ellis.)  I  gather  that  coming  before  us  as 
the  engineer  for  the  London  County  Council,  you  wish 
to  emphasise  the  importance  to  the  Pout  and  trade  of 
London  of  a  deepening  of  the  channel,  having  regard  to 
the  increased  draught  of  vessels  ? — ^I  do. 

3056.  And  you  would  say  that  if  something  of  that 
kind  be  not  done,  and  done  speedily,  the  Port  of  London 
is  relatively  decreasing  in  its  facilities? — I  think  that 
is  the  general  impression  produced  on  my  mind, 

3067.  I  want  to  get  what  is  your  impression  ? — That  is 
certainly  my  impression.  Having  listened  to  all  that 
was  said  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Inquiry  and  read  all  that 
has  been  laid  before  you,  that  is  my  impression. 

3058.  You  use  an  expression  which  is  rather  an  alarm- 
ing one,  coming  from  a  great  engineer.  You  say  that 
expense  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way.  Of 
course,  in  using  that  language,  you  have  regard  to  the* 
(backs  of  the  ratepayers  of  London? — ^I  have,  and  when 
I  come  to  the  estimate  I  do  not  think  the  sum  will  be  so 
alarming  as  some  people  think. 

3059.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  When  you  say  that  the 
channel  is  perfectly  feasible,  have  you  studied  the  ques- 
tion by  means  of  plan's  and  surveys? — I  have,  and  I 
propose  to  place  them  before  you  when  I  come  to  the 
question  of  estimates. 

3060.  Then  you  have  quite  satisfied  yourself,  I  take 
it,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  riparian 
owners'  interests  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  below  the  Albert 
Dock  there  is  none  whatever,  I  think. 

3061.  I  am  only  dealing  with  ^e  river  below  the 
Albert  Dook  at  present,  ibut  it  was  indicated  by  some 
witnesses — I  think  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy— that  some  of  the  embankments  were  in  a 
dangerous  condition,  and  might  be  endangered  by  deeper 
dredging  ;  and  also  tha^  some  of  the  wharfingers  might 
object.  Dealing  fircft  of  all  with  the  old  earthen  em- 
bankments below  the  Albert  Dock,  are  you  quite  satis- 
fied that  there  is  very  little  in  that  ?— d  do  not  tEink 
there  is  any  fear  on  tiiat  score,  below  the  Aibert  Dock. 
I  shall  ehow  you  the  sections  preeenBly^  and  you  will  be 
better  able  to  judge. 

3062.  We  will  just  take  your  general  opinion  first. 
And  also  with  regard  to  private  wharves? — There  «re 
no  private  wharves  of  importance. 

3063.  And  those  that  there  are  you  do  not  think  will 
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be  endangered?—!  do  not  think  in  any  way.  Now  I 
will  deal  with  the  channel  above  the  Albert  Docks.  A 
further  question  then  arises  as  to  how  much  ^^^^^.'JP 
the  river  a  deep  water  channel  could  be  dredged.  With 
the  exception  of  the  occasional  arrival  of  a  few  largo 
steamere,  the  only  large  ocean-going  steamers  which 
regularly  pass  up  the  river  beyond  the  entrance  of  iJiQ 
Albert  Docks  are  the  vessels  of  the  Donald  Currie  (Cas- 
tle) Line,  which  sail  to  and  from  the  East  India  Dock, 
just  below  Blackwall.  Portions  of  the  river  banks  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  North  Woolwich  and  between  it 
and  Blackwall  are,  in  phices,  of  a  nature  to  require  care- 
ful consideration  before  the  maximum  depth  to  which 
the  river  can  be  dredged  has  been  ascertained.  To  form 
a  channel  30ft.  deep  at  low  water  would  involve  dredging ; 
but,  as  remarked  above,  the  difficulties  which  have  to 
be  considered  in  this  part  of  the  river  arise  more  from 
the  nature  of  the  banks  when  taken  into  account  with  the 
depth  of  dredging,  although  my  impression  is  that,  after 
proper  investigation,  it  will  be  found  perfectly  feasible 
to  carry  a  30ft.  channel  up  to  Blackwall.  Tlie  great 
advantage  which  would  be  gained  by  deepening  the  river 
down  to  30ft.  at  low  water  ae  far  as  Blackwall  would 
be  to  aHow  ocean-going  steamers  to  ent'Cr  the  Victoria 
Docks,  and  the  East  and  West  India  Docks.  The  Black- 
wall  Tunnel  would  form  no  obetruction  as  its  top  is  situ- 
ated 53ft.  below  Trinity  high  water  mark,  which,  allowing 
for  a  20ft.  tide,  would  give  a  depth  of  30ft.  at  low  water 
and  still  retain  a  cover  of  3ft.  over  the  top  of  the  tunnel 
Passing  up  the  river  we  next  come  to  the  Greenwich  foot- 
way tunnel,  the  top  of  which  is  situated  53ft.  below  high 
water  mark,  so  that  a  30ft.  channel  could  also  be  carried 
above  thie  point  if  required,  but  it  would  probably,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Greenwich,  require  dredging  to 
a  depth  of  10ft.,  which  would  still  leave  a  cover  of  3ft. 
over  the  top  of  the  tunnel  I  have  little  doubt,  however, 
that  a  channel  30ft.  deep  at  low  water  could  be  carried  as 
far  as  the  new  entrance  to  the  Surrey  Commercial  and 
Millwall  Docks  above  the  Royal  Victualling  Yard  at 
Deptford.  The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  amoimt 
of  obstruction  afforded  by  the  proposed  Rotherhithe  tun- 
nel. This  tunnel  will  pass  diagonaUy  across  the  river 
from  a  point  a  little  above  the  upper  entrance  of  the 
Surrey  Commercial  Docks  to  a  pomt  a  little  below  the 
Shadwell  entrance  to  the  London  Docks.  The  top  of  the 
tunnel,  as  sanctioned  by  Parliament  is  49ft.  9in.  below 
Trinity  high  water  mark.  Allowing  for  a  20ft  tide  and  a 
cover  of  1ft.  9in.  over  the  top  of  the  tunnel,  a  channel  28ffc. 
deep  at  low  water  could  be  formed.  As  I  believe  that  the 
depth  of  water  at  the  Shadwell  entrance  of  the  London 
Docks  is  28ft.  below  Trinity  high  water,  such  a  channel, 
if  made,  would  allow  vessels  requiring  the  full  depth  of 
2j3ft.  to  pass  up  to  the  London  Docks  at  all  stages  of  the 
tide,  but  this,  1  think,  would  be  the  extreme  limit,  if  on 
further  investigation  it  should  be  found  possible,  when 
taking  other  reasons  into  account,  to  construct  the  same. 
A  short  distance  above  the  proposed  Rotherhithe  tunnel 
and  the  entrances  to  the  Surrey  Commercial  and  London 
Docks,  exists  the  Thames  tunnel,  now  used  by  the  East 
London  Railway.  I  understand  that  the  top  of  this 
tunnel  is  situated  47ft.  below  Trinity  high  water  mark, 
but  as  it  is  composed  of  brick-work,  and  not  of  cast-iron, 
as  are  the  tunnels  above  spoken  of,  it  would  require 
careful  consideration  to  determine  to  what  depth  dredging 
could  be  carried  on  over  it. 

3064.  Dealing  with  the  channel  above  Albert  Docks, 
I  should  like  to  ask  you  the  same  question  relating 
to  a  possible  30ft.  channel  that  I  asked  you  with  regard 
to  the  channel  below  the  Albert  Docks— whether  you 
have  studied  the  question  of  the  cross  sections  of  the 
river  at  what  I  may  call  critical  points  where  impor- 
tant properties  adjoin  or  matters  of  that  kind,  in  order 
to  satisfy  yourself  that  what  you  say  as  a  general  state- 
ment is  true  in  particular  ?-hI  cannot  speak  with  the 
same  confidence  about  a  channel  above  the  Albert  Docks 
tha-t  I  can  speak  with  regard  to  the  lower  chamiel,  be- 
cause both  myself  and  th^  engineer  to  theThames  Con- 
servancy Board  (we  have  taken  this  matter  into  considera- 
tion) think  that  some  investigation  is  necessary  before 
determining  on  the  depth  of  dredging.  But  I  have 
prepared  a  series  of  cross  sections  snowing  what  might 
be  done  if  the  banks  are  considered  sufficiently  stable. 
These  are  cross  sections  of  the  river  at  various  points 
showing  in  the  first  instance  in  red  the  chann^  30ft. 
deep  and  300ft.  wide  with  slopes  of  7  to  1,  and  showing 
in  dotted  lines  who*  would  b?  the  result  if  the  slopes 
were  flattened  out  to  a  little  above  low  water  mark. 

(Tlie  Witr}4iss  haiided  in  Cross  Sections  of  proposed  dredg- 
ing between  the  Albert  Dock  and  the  Greenland  Entrance  to 
the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  and  between  Albert  Dock 
and  Gravesend.) 

If  it  Wire  carried  to  that  depth  and  width  it  might  re- 
quire a  channel  with  side  slopes  varying  from  1  in  9  to 
1  in  20. 
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3065.  (Lord  Bevelstoke,)  Are  these  the  cross  sections 
on  which  jour  estimates  are  based? — ^Aey  are. 

3066.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Do  tfliese  cross  sec- 
tions indacate  the  T>raul]»— Are  these  yertical  lines  on  the 
<eros8  section  wharf  walls  I — They  aie  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Of  course  they  ante  on  a  distorted  scale.  It  is 
-all  sat  out  on  the  ohart.  This  is  the  lower  ohannel, 
.^oing  downwards.  Take  for  instance  No.  4  opposite 
Greenwich  Hospital.  There  the  channel  with  a  7  to  1 
slope  would  be  quite  dear  of  the  banks  altogethefr.  If 
you  flattened  the  slope  off  here  it  would  be  1  to  9  and  1 
in  10,  and  the  questi^on  whdoh  wouild  have  to  be  invee- 
tagated  no  doubt  is  as  to  whether  the  material  which 
now  forms  the  bed  of  the  riTer  would  stand  at  slopes 
like  that. 

3067.  For  the  benefit  of  the  lay  members  of  the 
•Commission  you  may  perhaps  explain  that  these  sec- 
tions are  greatly  distorted! — ^They  are  on  a  greatly 
•distorted  scale  of  course. 

3068.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  That  is  to  say,  the  vertical  and 
perpendicular  scales  are  not  the  same? — No.  The  per- 
pendicular scale  is  magnified  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
more  readily  what  tlie  depth  would  be. 

3069.  {Sir  John  WolfeSarry.)  I  suppose  you  admit 
that  the  question  of  the  properties  adpining  would 
liave  to  be  studied  very  carefully  ?— Very  carefully  in- 
-deed. 

3070.  They  might  have  to  be  protected  ?— They  might. 

3071.  Would  the  cover  that  you  have  indicated  as 
possiibly  3ft.  over  the  BlacfcwaM  Tunnel  and  1ft.  9m. 
over  the  Botherhdthe  Tunnel,  be  in  your  judgment  suffi- 
-cienit^— 'I  think  so. 

3072.  Would  there  be  no  risk  of  injury  to  the 
tunnel  by  the  grounding  of  ships  end  no  risk  of 
undue  leakage  ?---I  do  not  think  there  is  any  leakage. 
In  the  case  of  the  Blackwall  Tunnel  you  will  recollect 
we  'Jrove  the  tunnel  with  only  a  cover  of  5ft.  I  do 
not  thi)n<k  the  tunnel  would  suffer.  Supposing  a  ship 
were  to  ground  upon  it,  it  might  be  harmful  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ship  I  am  afraid. 

3073.  Giving  it  all  your  careful  judgment,  and  speak- 
ing as  the  reeponsQlble  adviser  of  the  London  Oounty 
'(>)imoil,  you,  as  an  engineer,  would  not  object  to  that 
depth  ?— il  should  not  object  to  3ft.  certainly. 

3074.  With  regard  to  the  Thames  tunnel  that  is  another 
<)uestion? — ^That  is  a  very  difScult  question,  because  I 
really  do  not  know  all  the  facts,  and  the  tunnel  being 
t)ui]t  of  brickwork  it  might  be  sesious  in  that  case. 

3075.  You  do  not  know,  I  suppose,  what  is  the  depth 
JK)W  below  the  ibottom  of  the  river  of  the  brickwork  of 
^Q  Thames  tunnel? — I  do  not. 

3076.  {Bear- Admiral  Hext.)  I  suppose  the  only  pos- 
sible danger  to  these  tunnels  would  be  a  ship  sinking, 
or  possibly  an  anchor  miglvb  injure  il  T — ^I  think  the  out- 
ride of  the  tunnel  is  so  smooth  that  it  would  not  be  in- 
jured by  an  anchor.  The  only  damage  likely  to  accrue 
would  be  a  ship  at  very  low  water  grounding  on  the  top 
•of  the  tunneL 

3077.  If  you  had  3ft.  over  the  top  of  the  tannel  no  sbip 
could  possibly  touch  it  unless  she  sank  ^— ^Exactly. 

3078.  Would  vou  advocate  a  depth  of  water  of  30ft. 
from  the  Albert  Ibocks  right  up  to  the  Surrey  Oommeroial 
Docks  ?— I  should  like  to  see  it,  but  I  could  not  advocate 
it  at  present,  until,  as  I  todd  Sir  John,  there  has  been 
Tery  careful  investigaition  of  the  river  to  see  whether  it 
is  possible.  I  believe  it  to  be  possible,  but  without  care- 
ful investigation  I  should  not  like  to  say  for  certain. 

3079.  You  think  it  would  be  worth  doing  if  it  were 
possible? — ^If  it  were  possible,  certainly  it  would  be 
woith  doing. 

3060.  And  the  extra  expense  between  26ft.  and  30ft. 
would  be  repaid? — ^I  thinik  it  would. 

3061. '  (Lord  Bevelstoke.)  Now  you  have  prepared  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  work? — T  have. 


3062.  We  should  like  you  to  go  through  it  with  us 
Tlie  estimate  is  based  on  the  chart  which  I  have  just 
placed  on  the  table,  and  a  series  of  cross  sections.  Those 
which  we  were  referriug  to  are  between  the  Albert  Dock 
and  the  Greenland  entrance  of  the  Surrey  Commercial 
Dock.  The  woi«t  are  these  three  upper  sections  just 
befcw  the  Albert  Dock— Noe.  14,  15,  and  16.  No.  14 
is  clearly  out  in  the  middle  of  Uie  river.  No.  15  is  a 
little  to  the  one  sdde  of  the  channel,  but  it  could  easily 
be  moved  if  it  ivs  found  requisite  to  make  it  more  sym- 
metrical with  the  present  width  of  the  river. 
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3083.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Perhaps  I  may  inter-     g^  ^^  ^^ 
pose  here  just  to  ask  you  what  curves  you  have  taken       Binnie.  ' 

ioj"  the  middle  line  of  your  channel  aU  the  way  down  ? —         

The  curves  are  very  large — half  a  mdle  radius.  n  Dec.  1900. 

3084.  About  half  a  mile  laddus? — Yes.  The  next 
point  is  o/bviously  peif  eotly  easy,  because  we  have  got 
steeper  levels  on  the  side  than  we  are  purposing  to  put 
on  the  channel  itself.  Then  after  you  pass  No.  16 
it  becomes  obviously  very  easy  to  make  such  a  channel, 
and  the  depths  are  gradually  decreasing  until  we  get 
down  near  to  Gravesend,  where  they  are  coonparatively 
straight,  wiiere  we  get  the  600ft.  width.  You  will  notice 
also  that  I  have  placed  upon  the  cross  section  "chalk 
probable"  in  different  places. 

I  put  in  a  plan  showing  a  series  of  borings  and  wells 
and  other  things  that  have  been  sunk  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  or  very  near  it.  {The  witness  handed  in  plan.) 
This  plan  shonrs  the  positions,  and  these  sections  show 
the  natuTe  of  the  materia/l  that  was  found  in  the  various 
borings.  The  principal  thing  to  regard  is,  first  of  all,  is 
it  hard  mateidal  in  the  shape  of  chalk,  which  would  be  a 
matter  of  expense?  Those  are  mentioned  on  the  sec- 
tions where  they  occur.  (From  Woolwich  downwards 
there  are  one  ox'  two  places  where  undoubtedly  chalk 
would  have  to  be  dredged.  The  difficulty  reaHy,  I  think 
myself,  does  not  exist  in  the  chalk  at  aQ,  but  in  the 
sands  and  clays  of  the  Woolwich  and  Beading  beds  which 
immediately  overlie  the  chalk.  We  met  with  them  in 
the  Blackwall  Tunnel,  for  instance.  Some  of  those 
sands  w'hen  charged  wiibh  water  partake  of  the  character 
of  a  quicksand,  and  that  is  wiiere  investigation  would 
be  required  above  the  Albeit  Docks  to  see  that  we  did 
not  pmnge  into  one  of  these  quicksands  snd  bring  in 
the  Dsnlks  ol  the  river.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  banks 
of  tlie  river  qua  banks'  that  would  be  injured,  but  the 
foundation  might  slip  away  owing  to  the  dredging 

3085.  {Mr.  Ellis.)  That  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  basis 
of  your  estimate  ?---Thst  is  the  basis  of  my  estimate. 
The  basis  of  my  estimate  is  the  Conservancy  chart  which 
I  have  put  in,  which  was  the  best  information  I  could 
get.  Of  couise,  I  had  to  do  this,  and  it  has  been  sent 
in  at  a  later  time  because  I  was  called  upon  by  my  com- 
mittee to  give  them  some  idea  of  what  such  channels  as 
those  spoken  of  would  cost. 

3086.  {Lord  Bevelstoke.)  Then  will  you  proceed  with  See  5461—2. 
your  esbimate  of  the  cost?— The  firafc  is  : — Cost  of  form- 

dng  a  channel  from  Graveeend  to  the  Albert  Dock,  having 
a  depth  of  30ft.  at  krw  water  spring  tides,  a  bottom 
width  of  600ft.,  and  side  slopes  of  7  to  1. 


Net  quantity  of  material  to  be  dredged 
as  derived  from  cron-8ecUoii8  1,000 

Add  for  poeslble  inaccuracy  (one-foarth)     2,82S,000             „ 

Total  ezcayatlpn    - 

-    •    11,825,000              „ 

Cost  of  dredging—      b.    d. 
Dredging     •       -     -    6^  pr.  cub.  yd. 

Average  carriage      -    8}       „ 

»i 

Sepair,  mainten- 
ance,    contin* 
gencies^Ac.      -     -    2        |, 

» 

Totc^cost    -     1    -        „ 

II 

11,625,000   cubic     £.           £. 
yards  at  U.  per 
cubic  yard       -  681,250 

Gontlngenclea, 
10  per  cent.      -     58,125 

Total  of  CBtimate  No.  1,  Qravesend  to  Albert  Dock   -       ■  eS9,876 

That  is  the  estimate  to  which  I  refeired  jusfc  now  in 
speaking  of  the  expense  involved  by  other  oonsddorations. 
Then  the  second  is  what  I  migjht  oaU  the  hypothetical 
channel  above  tiie  Albeit  Dock:— Ooe*  of  fonming  a 
channel  from  the  Albeit  Dock  to  the  Greenland  entrance 
of  the  Surrey  CSommercial  Docks,  having  a  depth  of  30ft. 
at  low  water  spring  tides,  a  bottom  width  of  300Ct.,  and 
side  slopes  of  7  to  1. 


Net  quantity  of  material  to  be  dredged 
as  derived  from  crocs-sectionB  1,000 
yards  apart,  say 


8,800,0<W    cubic  yards. 
Add  for  possible  inaccuracy  (one-fourth)     2,200,000  „ 

Total  excavation    -    -    •    11,000,000  „ 

I  should  say  that  were  the  slopes  flattened  out  as  in  mj 
reply  to  Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry's    question  just  now   I 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON: 


<?»r  A    R     exp^ned,  to  these  vcirious  slopes  that  are  dotted  here, 
Binnie!'    it  woudd  add  50  per  cen*.  to  the  total  of  that. 


Cost  of  dredging— 
11  Dec.  1900.      Drod«ing     ■       " 

Average  carriage 

Repair,  mainten* 
ance,  ooDtin« 
genciea,  Ac, 


8.    d. 

-   6^  pr.  cub.  yd. 

■"    *         ••       It 


-    2 


Total  coat    -     1    -i 


II 


11,000,000   cubic       £ 

yards  at  la.  H^. 

per  cubic  yard  572,917 
Contingencies, 

10  per  cent.     -    67,292 


Total  of  estimate  No.  2.  Albert  Dock  to  Greenland 
entrance,  Surrey  Commercial  Uocka     - 


630,209 


If  you  total  both  the  estiroates  it  works  out  at  £1,260,584, 
and  there  would  be  required  for  working  that  a  plant 
which  would  probably  cost  a  quarter  of  a  million.  That 
is  a  very  hypothertioal  question,  bufb  I  put  it  down  at  a 
quarter  of  a  million. 

3087.  Is  any  of  that  plant  in  your  possession  now  1— 
None  whatever.  We  should  have  to  get  the  most  modern 
plant  if  it  is  to  be  worked  economically. 

3088.  Therefore  that  would  be  a  new  expense  ?— That 
would  be  a  new  expense. 

3089.  Whv  is  your  carriage  id.  dearer  in  No.  2  than  in 
jjo,  1  ?_We  should  have  to  take  it  a  longer  distance  down. 

3090.  (Bear-Admiral  Hext)  How  many  tons  a  cubic 
v.ird  would  vou  rougniy  calculate  1 — I  think  it  varies  from 
i^  tc  li-  it  differs  with  the  different  matorial  that  you 
dredge  out. 

3091.  li  to  li  torn  to  a  cubic  yard  ?— Yes. 

3092.  When  you  say  dredgdng,  that  does  not  include 
any  of  the  ooet  of  the  plant  ? — It  does  not  include  any  of 
the  cost  of  the  plant  at  all.  I  have  got  below,  *'  Bepair 
and  maintenance,''  2d. 

3093.  But  do  you  not  consider  that  6id.  a  cubic  yard 
is  rathdr  a  high  rate  ?— I  purposely  put  it  high  because 
I  did  not  want  ia  advising  my  Committee  at  Spring 
Gardens  to  under-eatimate  for  a  moment  the  expense  of 
the  work. 

3094.  It  struck  me  as  very  high.  Thia  channel  that 
you  propose  in  the  first  estimate  is  only  from  Gravesend 
to  the  Albert  Docks  ?— Only  from  Gravesend  to  the  Albert 
Pocks. 

/  3095.  You  have  not  taken  into  consideration  below 
Graveeend  to  the  Nore  ? — ^No,  beoauae  part  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  of  Trade  Committee  has  been 
alreiady  oairied  out  by  the  Thames  Owwervancy,  and  I 
have  not  the  data  to  say  how  much  more  will  be  required 
to  form  a  30ft.  channel. 

3096.  (Mr.  JtVii>.)  The  chart  to  which  you  have  referred 
is  some  years  old  ? — ^It  is.  It  is  corrected  up  to  1895-96, 
I  think. 

3097.  You  do  not  think  that  anything  in  the  River 
Thames  with  regard  to  the  channel  has  occurred  since 
those  years  to  vitiate  the  chart  as  a  foundation  for  your 
calculation,  that  is  not  provided  for  by  your  allowance  of 
one  fourth  ? — ^I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  any  Material 
chnnge  has  taken  place.  The  only  thing  that  might  be 
of  advantage  would  be  a  chart  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale. 
That  is  why  I  have  put  on  to  that  25  per  cent,  increase. 

3098.  Still  you  are  quite  ready  to  commit  yourself  to 
the  11,625,000  ?— I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
an}'  doubt  about  that. 

3099.  We  quite  understand  that  this  ia  an  approximate 
rough  estimate? — ^It  ia. 

3100.  But  within  those  limits  you  are  prepared  as  the 
engineer  of  the  London  County  Council — I  will  not  say 
to  stake  your  reputation,  but  to  accept  the  reeponsibility 
for  this  esinmato  of  £1,269,000  ?--Ye6.  I  have  always 
done  so  at  Spring  Gardens,  and  I  have  ne  hesitation  in 
doing  it  here.  The  only  thing  with  regard  to  the  second 
estimate  is  that  it  must  always  be  covered  by  what  I 
have  already  said — ^ha;t  it  should  not  be  carried  out 
until  full  investigation  has  shown  it  to  be  feasible  and 
possible. 

3102.  And  we  may  take  it  further  as  your  opinion  that 
tlie  outlay  of  Ijt  millions  would  be  an  advantafi:eous  out- 
lay for  the  Port  of  London? — ^If  possible.  If  it  were 
possible  ^  make  it,  I  am  sure  it  would  be. 

3103.  The  money  would  be  well  spent? — The  money 
would  be  well  spent. 


3104.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Your  estimate  doeas. 
not  touch  the  question  of  the  shoals  below  Gravesend  at- 
all  ?— No,  not  at  all.  I  tried  to  get  the  information, 
but  I  found  I  could  get  nothing  reliable.  Mr.  More^ 
has  told  me  that  thev  have  dredged  part  of  it,  if  not  th©:- 
whole  of  it,  to  a  depth  of  26ft.  However,  I  have  got 
no  plans  showing  what  the  channel  is  or  where  it  is. 

3105.  Was  not  the  question  of  what  is  to  be  done 
below  Gravesend  referred   to  at  great  length  in   the - 
Board  of  Trade  Committee's  Report  of  18941— It  waa. 

3106.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  general^ 
trend  of  that  report  was  that  whatever  might  be  the- 
case  about  the  ability  of  the  river  to  maintain  a  deep 
channel  above  the  Leigh  Middle  Shoals,  the  question  of 
a  deep  channel  through  the  Leigh  Middle  Shoals  was- 
one  requiring  great  attention  ?— That  waa  the  opinion 
expressed  in  that  report. 

3107.  You  will  recollect,  I  daresay,  enough  of  tha- 
enquiry  to  say  that  at  that  point  the  river  widens  out 
very  suddenly  as  compared  with  the  river  above  the- 
Leigh  Middle  Shoals,  and  that  there  is  a  natural  ten- 
dency for  the  deposit  of  nwiterial  on  those  Leigh  Middle 
Shoals  ?— Undoubtedly.     The  sudden  opening  out  below 
Holehaven  ia  very  remarkable.  Anyone  acquainted  with . 
the  river  sees  it  as  one  goes  up  and  down. 

3108.  The  Board  of  Trade  Committee  at  that  time 
suggested  the  study  of  the  question  whether  a  training: 
wall  to  narrow  the  river— to  make  it  more  gradually 
trumpet-mouthed — would  not  be  at  least  as  good  a 
way  of  dealing  with  the  question  as  embanking  or 
dredging  there?— They  did. 

3109.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  been  able  to- 
make  any  study  of  that  question  ?— I  have  not  given  any 
study  to  it,  but  if  I  were  called  upon  to  tackle  the  ques- 
tion'that  is  one  of  the  modes  I  should  certainly  adopt. 
Over  those  large  flats,  the  Blytiie  Sands,  and  others, 
I  should  like  to  see  tidal  training  walls  carried  out  to- 
direct  the  falling  tide  into  the  main  channel. 

3110.  It  would  be,  of  course,  comparatively  useless 
to  dredge  a  channel  of  30ft.  depth  above  Gravesend 
unless  some  means  of  dealing  with  the  channel  below 
Gravesend  through  the  Leigh  Middle  Shoala  were  at  the- 
same  time  undertaken  ?— Of  course. 

3111.  The    limi1r-*he    matural    depth— *)eing     26ft. 
there  ?— 26ft.  at  present. 

3112.  Therefore,  whatever  that  would  cost  would  have- 
to  be  added  naturally  to  the  total  estimate  »ubmitt«l 
by  you  when  dealing  with  the  subject  of  cost*— tn- 
doubted'ly. 

3113   I  suppose  you  would  put  the  question  of  30ft. 
depth  of  water  up  to  the  Albert  Docks  at  a  much  higher - 
value  than  the  question  of  30ft.  up  to  the  burrey  Oom- 
mercial  Dock— I  mean  as  a  matter  of  public  necessity  r 
— Yes,  certainly; 

3114.  If  merelv  the  depth  of  water  on  the  sills  of  the- 
Surrev  Commercial  Dock  was  afforded  in  the  channel, 
vour  estimate  of  £630,000  for  the  channel  between  the 
Albert  Docks  and  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  would- 
be  largely  decreased  ?— Very  largely  decreased. 

3115.  Therefore  we  need  not  neceeearily  oonaider  the 
estimate  as  a  whole,  but  it  ougM  to  be  considered  m. 
parte  ?— It  oug^t. 

3116.  Apart  from  the  question  of  engineering  difficul- 
ties?— Of  course. 

3117.  Merely  on  the  score  of  public  utility  the  estimate- 
ought  to  be  taken  in  two  parts?— In  *wo  parte,  and  I 
have  so  divided  it,  in  fact,  in  the  estimate. 

3118.  You  would  lay  much  greater  stress  on  a  depth  of 
30ft.  up  to  the  Albert  Docks  than  you  would  to  a  depth 
of  30ft.  up  to  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  ?— Certainly . 

3119.  May  I  ask,  have  you  oonsidered  the  question  of 
the  ability  of  the  river  to  maintain  a  channel  of  30ft.  if 
it  is  made?— ^I  think  there  is  very  little  doubt  about 
that. 

3120.  Do  you  think  there  would  necessaTily  or  pro- 
bably be  any  continuous  dredging  to  maintein  that 
depth  if  it  were  once  afforded?— As  in  all  tidal  rivers 
you  would  always  have  to  keep  dredgers  at  work  at 
different  pointe. 

3121.  That  I  think  you  deal  with  later  in  your  evidence  ? 
—Yes,  I  have  dealt  with  that  later  on. 

3132.  I  may  take  it  generally  that  looking  to  the  denth 
of  water  which  is  maintained  at  present  in  considerable 
lengths  of  the  River  Tharo«s  you  would  not  anticipate  that 
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-^here  would  be  any  difficulty  from  natural  causes  in  the 
•channel  mainlining  itself  f— I  think  not.  Of  course, 
.«a  at  every  other  port  you  would  have  to  do  a  little 
-<iredging  every  year  at  critical  pointe,  but  as  a  whole, 
I  tiiink  the  channel  would  keep  itseilf  open. 

3123.  Does  not  the  river,  in  £aot,  madntadn  a  much 
.-greater  depth  in  paiis  tham  SQft.  at  present  ?-^Ye6,  oeor- 

tainly. 

3124.  You  allude  to  the  difficulty  of  dredging  chalk. 
I  suppose  with  modern  dredgers  there  is  no  difficulty  in 

•dredging  chalk  except  as  a  matter  of  expense? — ^None 
whatever. 

3125.  Your  cross-sectioDS  are  plotted  from  the  chart, 
-and  not  from  actual  measurements  since? — No — ^from  the 
^hart  solely. 

3126.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  considered  this 
•Kjuestion.     A  great  portion  of  the  river  bed  is  gravel,  is  it 

not? — ^A  great  portion. 

3127.  Any  gravel  dredged  from  the  River  Thames 
conmiands  a  ready  sale,  does  it  not? — ^A  very  ready 

rsale. 

3128.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  for  a  moment  that  all 
the  dredging  or  even  a  large  portion  of  the  dredging  that 

.you  have  estimated  for  would  be  gravel,  but  whatever 
.gravel  was  found  would  more  than  pay  its  expenses  ? — It 
would. 

3129.  Is  it  not  now  sold  at  a  profit  by  pri\*ate 
^dredgers  ? — Yes. 

3130.  {Lord  Bcvdstoke.)  Now,  will  you  proceed  with 
reference  to  the  tidal  action  ?-^Apart  from  the  question 

-of  depth  of  water  for  navigation,  the  deepening  of  the  river 

would,  by  increasing  the  tidal  capacity,  tend  to  improve 

the  scour  in  the  estuary  below.  And  it  would  be  of  great 

^ublio   advantage    if,    in   the   future,    any   public   body 

Hshaiged  with  the  welfare  of  the  Port  of  London  had  its 

jurisdiction  extended  beyond  the  limits  which  at  present 

'i>ind  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  to  such  a  distance 

seawards  as  would  permit  of  full  control  over  the  tidal 

estuary  below  the  Nore.       I  have   here  a  small  map 

flhowiiig  the  existing  boundaries.     (The  map  was  handed 

t'ti.)    l^e  Thaimes  Conservancy  limit  is  marked  there. 

This  ifi  tdie  limit  of  the  dredging  under  the  Act  of  1894. 

^  to  B  is  the  area  over  which  the  Board  of  Trade  In- 

-quiry  of  1694  extended.     Tlven  the  Poit    of    London 

^Tonnage  Dues  Boundary  is  ^own  on  the  same  chert. 

3131.  (Bear-Admiral  Hext.)  What  tonnage  dues  area 
JA  this? — ^It  is  under  an  Act-—!  forget  the  date  of  the 
Act — it  is  part  of  the  London  Lighterage*  and  Tonnage 
area.  The  question  of  tidal  action  has,  from  the  year 
1855,  engaged  the  careful  attention  of  the  Metropolitan 
Ik-ard  of  Works  and  the  Council,  and  they  have  estab- 
lished automatic  tide  gauges  at  the  following  points — 

Hammersmith,  Chelsea,  and  Blackfriars  bridges,  Dept- 
ford,  North  Woolwich,  and  Crossness,  copieff  of  the 
records  of  which  can  be  furnished  to  the  Commission 
-should  they  require  them.  They  are  very  voluminous ; 
I  have  not  brought  them  with  me;  they  extend  over 
many  books,  but  if  in  the  oouxee  of  your  inquiry  you 
require  those  records  they  are  at  your  service  at  any 
time.  I  carried  out  in  1890  a  series  of  experiments 
between  Shell  Haven  and  the  Nore  to  ascertain  the 
velocity  of  the  tide  in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  as 
it  would  affect  the  discharge  of  sewage  either  at  Shell 
Haven  or  on  the  Maplin  Sands.*  These  records  will 
be  found  on  pages  266-268  of  the  evidence  taken  on  the 
Lower  Thames  Navigation  Commission,  1894-1896.  It 
would  appear  that  considerable  alterations  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  tidal  flow  of  the  l^ames  at  London 
-during  the  present  century.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  water  was  formerly  pumped  from  the  Thames 
at  London  Bridge  and  at  Hungerford  for  the  domestic 
supply  of  the  Metropolis.  Were  the  Thames  as  clean 
and  clear  as  a  mountain  stream  this  would  no  longer 
l>e  possible,  because  we  know  from  our  records  that  for 
months  together  the  river  above  London  Bridge  contains 
so  much  sea  water  ae  to  render  it  perceptibly  brackish, 
■and  in  dry  weather  this  brackishness  extends  as  far  up 
as  Kew.  Among  the  contributing  causes  may  be  men- 
tioned the  remoral  of  Old  London  and  Blackfriars 
Bridges,  the  construction  of  the  Thames  Embankment, 
and  the  increased  abstraction  of  water  for  domestic 
purposes  above  Teddington  weir.  I  consider  that  any 
new  body  that  may  be  constituted  should  have  under 
its  control  all  the  tidal  water  above  London  Bridge, 
-as  there  are  many  objectionable  shoals  in  the  river 
which  could  be  moved  with  advantage  to  the  general 
-traffic.  I  have  myself  been  aground  when  passing 
^own  the  river  in  the  Council's  launch,  "  Beatrice," 
which  draws  Wt  to  7ft.  of  water,  at  points  between 
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the    Charing;   Cross   Bail  way    and   Waterloo   Bridges,     S$r  A.  M, 
and    also    immediately    below    London    Bridge.    The       Bmnie, 

general   dredging   of  the  channel    is  a  comparatively  

easy  matter,   but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  older  11  Dec.  1900. 

bridges,   such  as  London  and  Waterloo,   tare  would        

have  to  be  exercised.  Teddington  weir  may  be  said 
to  be  the  upward  limit  of  the  tidal  action,  beyond 
which  it  may  be  said  to  have  no  effect,  except  on  a 
few  occasions  when  the  weir  at  high  water  has  been 
drowned  out  and  the  locks  forced  open. 

3132L  {Lord  Bevelstoke.)  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that 
the  river  should  be  divided  under  two  authorities,  one 
tidal  and  the  other  non-tidal  ? — ^I  think  so. 

5133.  {Bear-Admiral  Hext.)  1  presume  in  all  these 
questions  of  dredging,  if  you  had  to  superintend  the 
work,  you  would  supply  yourself  with  the  newest 
possible  plant  1 — Undoubtedly. 

3134.  (Mr.  EUis,)  Can  you  give  us,  as  a  matter  of 
historical  interest,  the  last  time  water  was  pumped 
at  London  Bridge  for  domestic  purposes? — ^I  can  get 
that  for  you.     I  forget  when  it  was. 

3135.  It  is  within  the  lifetime  of  persons  now  living) 
— I  think  so. 

3136.  With  reference  to  what  you  raid  about  tidal 
action,  is  there  any  lock  this  side  of  Teddington 
weir? — ^There  is  a  half-tide  lock  at  Richmond. 

3137.  When  was  that  constructed? — ^Xbout  1893  or 
3894. 

3138.  By  a  private  Bill?— By  a  private  Bill  for  the 
purpose. 

3139.  In  your  opinion  has  that  had  any  effect  upon 
the  tidal  flow  and  scour  up  there? — ^I  cannot  very  well 
say.  My  impression  is  that  it  has,  but  I  should  not 
like  to  give  it  in  evidence  that  it  has  done  so. 

3140.  Tou  are  probably  aware  tfiat  there  is  a  con- 
troversy on  the  subject? — Of  course  there  is  a  very 
strong  contrsnrerey.  I  am  in  a  state  of  suspended  jud^« 
ment.  I  believe  it  has,  but  I  haive  no  proof  that  it 
has. 

3141.  Tou  do  believe  it  has  ?— I  do  believe  it  baa. 

3142.  That  is  Ihe  impression  on  your  mind? — THat 
is  the  impression  on  my  mind. 

3143.  If  that  has  had  that  effect,  the  construction  of 
other  locks  this  side  would  have  a  greater  effect,  I 
presume? — ^A  ver/  disastrous  effect,  I  am  sure. 

3144.  So  far  as  it  has  Lad  any  effect  it  has  been  to 
the  bad?— It  has  been  to  the  bad  as  far  as  the  river 
is   concerned. 

3145.  I  am  speaking  qua  river? — ^I  can  quite  under- 
stand the  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  saying  that 
it  is  an  improvement.  I  regard  it  as  a  very  important 
matter  with  regard  to  the  whole  Port  of  London  that 
you  should  retain  as  much  tidal  capacity  as  possible, 
and  if  you  take  it  off  little  by  little  at  the  upper  end 
you  decrease  the  up  and  down  flow  through  Ix>ndon 
which  is  so  necessary  for  keeping  tBe  river  pure.  I 
deal  with  that  a  little  later  on. 

3146.  So  far  as  it  has  had  any  effect  the  construction 
of  that  half-tide  lock  has  been  detrimental  to  the  river 
in  ^he  sense  that  we  have  been  speaking  of? — ^That  is 
my  opinion. 

3147.  (Sir  John  JVolfe-Barrv.)  And  conversely,  I 
suppose,  you  would  say  that  the  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions in  the  Thames  has  very  much  improved  the  tidal 
flow  ? — ^Undoubtedly. 

3118.  So  that  as  the  water  flows  now  at  London 
Bridge  the  low  water  line  is  considerably  deeper  than 
it  used  to  be,  and  the  tidal  wave  comes  in  with  greater 
rapidity  than  it  did  in  former  years? — ^Undoubtedly. 

3149.  Before  the  removal  of  Old  London  Bridge  and 
the  other  obstructions  to  whicJi  you  have  alluded? — 
Ye&  The  Old  London  Bridge,  judging  by  the  sections 
that  we  have  of  it,  must  have  formed  a  kind  of  sunk 
weir  acro66  the  river ;  there  was  a  large  hole  below  l^e 
bridge,  into  whdoh  the  water  was  continually  falling. 

3150.  Nothing  should  be  contemplated  which  would 
in  any  way  obetroct  the  flow  of  the  tidal  wave  in  the 
Thaanee? — ^No ;  and  everything  should  be  done  to  in- 
orease  it. 

3151.  (Mr.  Fllii^,)  You  want  to  preserve  the  natural 
scour? — ^The  natural  scour  of  the  river  itself. 

3152.  (iSiiV  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  And  history  shows 
that  it  has  verv  greatly  improved  within  the  memory  oi 
man?— It  haa. 

3153.  I  only  want  to  ask  you  one    other   question. 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POBT  OF  LONDON: 


Sw  A.  E,     ^^^  indicated  a  wish  that  the  new  jurisdiction  if  it  is 
Binnie. '     constituted,  should  have  its  limditfl  further  below  the 
Nore,  seaward  of  the  Nore  ?— Seaward  of  the  Nore. 


11  Dec.  1900. 


3154.  Have  you  formed  any  view  as  to  what  dis- 
tance below  the  Noore  suoh  a  limit  should  go  1 — I  think 
a  better  limiit  oould  not  be  suggested  than  the  one  at 
present  for  the  Port  of  Looidon  dockage.  It  is  a  line 
from  the  Naze  to  the  North  ForeUund.  It  is  a  very 
good  line,  dt  includes  all  the  principal  skoals  at  the 
mouth  of  the  l^iamee. 

3155.  {Lord  Bevelstoke.)  Wall  you  proceed  with  your 
evidence  ?^-iI  have  not  gone  into  the  question  of  future 
dock  accommodaition,  because  ii  has  been  put  so  fully 
before  the  Oommission  from  previous  witnesses,  but  I 
will  just  say  this.  Looking  to  the  future  dock 
aooommiod^oii,  should  it  be  considered  necessary, 
it  is  obvious  that  there  are  many  possitble  sites  on 
both  banks  of  the  river  above  Gravesend ;  and 
the  nearer  to  Loudon  that  any  future  docks  are  situated 
the  better.  Then,  as  to  the  flow  of  upland  water. 
During  the  past  ten  years,  as  is  well  known,  the  Coun- 
cil have  been  investigating  the  subject  of  the  water 
supply  of  London,  and  consequently  I  have  had  to 
inquire  in  great  detail  as  to  the  flow  of  upland  water 
into  the  tidal  estuary.  Teddington  Weir  is  the  point 
where  hitherto  the  gauging  of  upland  flow  has  been 
recorded,  and  an  attempt  Iras  been  miade  by  tJie  Coun- 
cil, assisted  by  the  records  of  the  flow  ot  upland  water 
at  Teddington  furnished  by  the  'Phames  Conservancy, 
to  ascertain  what  amount  of  water  passes  month  by 
month  into  the  tidal  portion  of  the  river.  These  de- 
ductions are  based  on  ^he  rainfall  recorded  at  24 
stations  established  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons, 
F.R.R.,  to  the  maintenance  of  which  the  Council  con- 
tributes. I  present  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
mission a  Table  showing  the  average  results  for  each 
month  for  the  past  17  years,  1883  to  1899  inclusive. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  Table  showing  or  17  years, 
1883-1899  inclusive^  the  average  natural  flow  of  the  Thaines 
at  leddington  Weir  {including  the  quantity  abstracted  by 
the  Water  Companies)^  showing  also  the  average  rainfall 
and  percentages  of  evaporntio-n  ^  flow  front  the  ground,  hours 
of  sunshine,  degrees  of  humidify,  and  temperature  for  the 
month.    See  Appendix^  9th  day.  No.  3.) 

The  annual  average  flow,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  1,271J 
million  gallons  a  day,  varying  from  2,327-8 
million  gallons  in  February  to  472-9  million 
gallons  in  August,  and  averaging  for  the  three 
months,  July,  August  and  September,  499  million 
gallons,  say  500  million  gallons  per  diem.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  these  variations  in  flow  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  evaporation  which  takes  place,  for 
we  may  say  that,  on  the  average,  during  the  months  of 
July,  August  and  September,  of  all  the  rain  that  falls 
88  per  cent,  is  lost  by  evaporation,  and  only  12  per  cent. 
flows  from  the  ground.  This  is  the  natural  flow  uf  the 
river  at  Teddington  Weir,  and  includes  not  only  the  actual 
flow,  but  the  watei  previously  abstracted  higher  up  the 
river  by  the  water  companies  at  Molesey,  Hampton  and 
Sunbury.  As  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and 
August,  1899,  the  various  water  companies  pumped  from 
the  Tliames  an  average  of  146*9,  say  147  million  gallons, 
we  may  say  that  out  of  an  average  natural  flow  of  500 
million  gallons  at*  above  had  it  been  present  during  those 
months  thev  would  have  abstracted  29*4  per  cent.,  or 
nearly  one-third  cf  the.  total  flow.  The  above  figures  deal 
only  with  average  results  of  17  years,  but  in  many  years 
the  natural  flow  of  the  Thames  at  Teddington  is  much 
lower,  as  will  be  seen  from  another  Table  which  I  will 
hand  in. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  Table  shmcing  the  daily  arerage 
mituralflmr  of  the  Thames  at  Teddington  Weir  in  certain 
periods  during  the  years  1884-5-7,  1893-4-5-6-8-9.  See 
Appendix,  9th  day.  No.  3.) 

At  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  Lord  Llandaffs  Commission 
the  authorised  abstraction  of  water  from  the  Thames  by 
the  water  companies  was  185^  million  gallons  per  day, 
but,  as  Miggested  by  that  Commission,  this  abstraction 
may  be  increased,  if  proper  storage  be  provided,  up  to 
300  million  gallons  i  day,  and  still  afford  a  minimum  flow 
ever  Teddingttm  Weii  of  200  million  gallons  a  day.  It 
is  as  well  to  look  at  what  the  result  would  be.  With  a 
storage  of  28.000  m-llion  gallons  and  abstraction  of  300 
million  gallons  and  a  minimum  flow  of  200  million 
gallons  at  Teddington,  the  question  arises  for  how  long 
this  minimum  would  continue.  I  worked  this  out  for  the 
Hoyal  Commission  for  the  years  1885,  1887,  1893  and 
1896,  and  I  present  a  Table  which  I  laid  befbre  them. 


showing  that  for  those  years  the  flow  would  be  so  reduced 
on  an  average  for  140  days. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  Table  showing  the  effect  pro^ 
duced  on  the  natural  and  actual  flow  ot  the  Thames  at 
Teddington  Weir  due  to  the  average  abstraction  of  300' 
million  gallons  a  datf  by  the  Staines  sclieme  with  reservoir 
capacity  of  38,000  million  gallons,  and  a  supply  tb  London 
given  in  the  mean  jn  oportion  of  the  years  1896  and  1897 j. 
the  minimum  flow  oj  the  Thaanes  at  Teadingtoti  Weir  being 
200  million  gallons  a  day.    See  Appendix,  9th  day.  No.  4-) 

If,  however,  we  take  (the  period  from  the  Ist  January,. 
1898,  to  the  31st  Ootoiber,  1899,  with  a  reservoir 
capacity  as  lai^ge  as  41,800  aniillion  galloos,  and  covering 
an  area  of  10  square  miles,  the  actual  flow  of  the 
Thames  over  Teddington  Weir  would  be  reduced  to  200t 
million  gallons  a  day  for  360  days. 

This,  however,  dbes  not  represent  the  whole  evil  of  the 
case,  because  under  their  vaiious  Acts  the  Lambeth,  the 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall,  the  Raines  Beservoirs  Joint- 
Committee  and  the  East  Ijondon  Company  may  draw 
collectively  as  much  as  330  million  gallons  a  day  from  the 
Thames  when  the  minimum  flow  over  Teddington  Weir 
exceeds  20i3  million  gallons  a  day.     Consequently,   n(»t 
only  is  the  general  average  reduced  to  200  million  gallons 
a  day  fur  long  periods,  but  to  fill  the  enormous  reser^'oirs- 
which  are  proposed,  the  smaller  floods  would  be  materially 
curtailed,  and  it  will  be  noticed  from  Lord  Llandaff's  re- 
port, paragraph  103,  {Mge  41,  that  they  recommend  thar> 
under  certain  circuon&tances,  even  the  minimum  flow  o£ 
200  million  gallons  a  day  may  -be  further  reduced  ;  and 
some  of  the  witnesses  for  the  water  companies  before  that 
Commission  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  would 
be  no  harm  done  if  the  total  flow  over  Teddington  Weir 
were     entirely     absorbed     by    the     water     companies. 
The  effect  of  this  continuous  abstraction,  if  it  be  further 
permitted,  may  prove  very  detrimental,  for  the  cutting- 
off  of  the  flow  of  the  upland  water  during  the  drier 
half  of  the  year  reduces  that  of  the  river  between. 
Woolwich  and  Teddington  merely  to  the  upward  and 
downward   passage   of  almost   the  same  tidal  water^ 
and  would  tend  to  the  shoaling  up  of  the  upper  reaches^ 
and  the  diminution  of  the  tidal  capacity.     What  has- 
occurred  in  Bow  Creek,  the  estuary  of  the  Lea,  where- 
practically  all  the  flow  of  that  river  is  in  summer  time 
absorbed  by  the  water  companies,  is  an  instance  of 
what  may  happen  to  the  Thames  within  the  County  of 
London  at  no  distant  date. 

3156-7.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Wtas  this  evidence 
laid  before  Lord  Llandaff's  Oommiasion  ?— iOt  was. 

3158.  Then  the  question  of  the  minimum  flow  over 
Teddington  Weir,  as  possibly  affecting  the  interests  of 
the  Port  of  London,  was  not  lost  sight  of? — ^I  do  not 
think  the  Commission  went  very  much  into  that.  I 
laid  before  them  the  fact  that  decreasing  the  flow  (this 
is  not  a  disputed  point  at  all)  would  have  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  portion  of  the  river  in  the  County  of 
London  from  Woolwich  upwards  simply  a  backward 
and  forward  movement  of  the  same  quantity  of  water  in 
the  months  of  summer ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  Com- 
mission went'very  much  into  the  question  of  its  effect 
on  the  tidal  capacity  of  the  river,  or  anything  of  that 
kind. 

3159.  I  mean  ite  effect  on  the  channels  f — ^I  do  not 
think  they  went  very  much  into  that. 

3160.  I  take  it  that  your  evidence  is  very  much  di- 
rected to  thiis,  that  a  large  abstraction  of  the  upland 
water  would  damage  the  Thames? — Yes.  What  I  am 
rather  pointing  to  is  this.  I  do  not  wish  to  open  the- 
vexed  water  question  before  this  Commission,  but  if 
any  trust  or  public  body  is  empowered  to  manage  the 
Port  of  London  I  think  their  jurisdiction  should  ex- 
tend to  Teddington  Weir,  so  that  they  may  keep  a 
watch  upon  the  flow  of  upland  water. 

3161.  You  put  it  to  us  that  the  tendency  of  the  fur- 
ther abstraction  of  upland  water  might  be  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  channels  of  the  Port  of  London  \ — 
Certainlv. 

3162.  {Mr.  Mis.)  As  I  understand  you,  you  put  it 
to  us  that  you  want  two  elements  to  preserve  the  natu- 
ral scour  of  the  River  Thames  for  the  benefit  of  the 
port — in  the  first  place,  no  abstraction,  which  you  have 
dealt  with ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  volume  of  water? 
— ^Yes,  the  largest  volume  of  water  you  can  get  from  the 
upland  sources. 

3163.  Do  you  consider  this  a  serious  matter  ? — I  do. 

3164.  And  you  would  poin-t  to  what  has  occurred  at  ^^}^^^ 
Bow  Creek  as  a  danger  signal  ?— Yes.  '  '^- 
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Mr.  George  Laubencs  Gomkz  called  and  examined. 


3165.  {Lord  Bevdstoke.)  You  are  Clerk  of  the  London 
County  Council,  and  you  were  appointed  on  the  30  th 
October,  1900?~Ye8. 

3166.  You  were  formerly  statistical  officer  of  the  Coun- 
cil eince  1891? — ^Yes. 

9167.  Will  you  proceed  with  your  evidence.  I  see 
in  your  statement  several  historical  quotations  which 
jou  are  good  enough  to  give,  the  accuracy  of  which  I 
suppose  we  ma.y  taike  for  granted? — Quite  90. 

3168.  (Mr.  Ellis,)  Of  course  we  quite  understand  that 
you  assure  us  that  these  are  accurate  quotations? — ^Yes, 
I  do  assure  you  of  that.  I  have  verified  them  in  every 
case.  I  have  prepared  for  the  Riveis  Committee  of  the 
Council  returns  to  enable  that  Committee  to  report  upon 
the  following  resolution  of  the  Council  (of  the  24th 
March,  1886) — "That  it  being  in  the  best  interest  of 
London  to  improve  its  shipping  by  improved  and  cheaper 
dock  accommodation,  it  be  referred  to  the  Rivers  Com- 
mittee to  report  upon  the  whole  subject." 

3169.  Can  you  assure  us  that  that  date,  the  24th  March, 
is  the  right  one.  A  good  deal  will  turn  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  County  Council,  and  we  must  have  the 
dates  perfectly  accurate  from  tlie  begimiing.  You  under- 
stand <my  point? — I  do. 

3170.  It  will  all  come  up  in  Parliament,  and  we  must 
httv«  it  accurate? — ^I  will  send  for  the  original  minutes, 
and  see  that  that  is  quite  accurate. 

3171.  And  the  same  applies  to  every  date  all  through  ? 
— ^Yos;  I  und-erstand  ithat.  The  returns  wihich  were 
presented  to  tho  Bivers  Committee  I  think  the  Commis- 
sion have  before  them,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  Com- 
mission I  have  prepared  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 
which,  as  the  central  local  authority  of  London,  it  is 
desirous  of  submitting  as  bearing  upon  the  importance  of 
the  port  and  the  docks  as  matters  of  public  concern.  I 
have  studied  this  subject  for  some  years  as  a  matter  of  vast 
public  importance,  and  have,  at  the  request  of  the  Coimcil, 
visited  foreign  and  English  ports,  in  order  to  understand 
the  question  from  as  many  points  of  view  as  possible. 
The  first  important  point  which  the  Council  desires  to 
direct  attention  to  in  connection  with  the  Port  of  London 
is  that  formerly  it  was  imder  municipal  control.  The 
manner  in  which  municipal  control  has  in  the  past  been 
exercised  in  the  port,  and  the  various  events  whioh  have 
occurred  by  which  that  municipal  control  has  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared,  are  of  importance  in  the  present  in^ 
quiry.  For  this  purpose  the  following  facts  have  been 
obtained  from  original  authorities.  Early  in  municipal 
history  the  condition  and  administration  of  the  port  was 
always  considered  a  municipal  service,  and  many  instances 
occur  of  works  being  undertaken  by  the  municipalities  of 
the  country  in  connection  with  their  ports.  In  London, 
from  the  earliest  times  the  control  of  the  River  Thames 
seems  to  have  been  generally  regarded  as  the  duty  of  the 
mayor,  commonaltyi  and  citizens  of  the  CHty  of  London. 
Thus  in  a  case  of  disputed  jurisdiction  over  the  Thames  in 
14  Edward  n.  (1321),  judgment  was  given  ("  Liber  Cus- 
tnmarum,"  Vol.  ii..  Part  i.,  page  408)  "quod  aqua 
Thamisise  pertinet  ad  civitatem  Londoniarum  a  Londoniis 
usque  ad  mare"  (that  the  water  of  the  Thames  belongs  to 
the  City  of  London,  from  London  to  the  8ea)L  Hbwel 
(•*  LondinopoKs,"  1657,  pages  15  and  16)  refers  to  this 
judgment,  giving  a  elightly  diflferent  text;  and 
to  another  similar  judgment  in  1  Rdchaid  M.  (1377), 
when,  the  aheriffs  and  citizens  of  London  being 
called  in  question  for  their  jurisdiction  exercised 
on  the  TOiaanes,  it  was  found  "quod  nuUus  habeat 
aldquid  juris  in  Thamisia  usque  ad  novum  gurgitem 
nisi  cives  Londonens"  (that  nobody  has  any  juris- 
diction  on  the  Thiames  down  to  the  new  "wear" 
fgurges-a  wear,  "Liber  Albus,  Glossary,"  page  389] 
except^  the  citizens  of  London).  A  great  amount  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  complaints  and  disputes  is  to  be  found 
in  the  series  of  records  known  as  the  *' Remembrancia," 
preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  City  of  London. 
An  analytical  index  to  these,  for  the  period  1579—1664, 
was  published  by  the  City  Corporation  in  1878,  and  a  few 
examples  from  this  will  illustrate  the  position.  In  1580 
we  find,  in  a  letter  from  the  Lords  of  the  Council  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  the  Government  recognising  the  juris- 
diction of  the  City  over  the  Thames.  The  precis  of  the 
letter  in  " Remembrancia "  runs,  "The  River  Thames, 
by  reason  of  the  number  of  weirs  between  the  bridge  (Lon- 
don Bridge)  and  Windsor  had  become  choked  and  almost 
unnavigable.  They  requested  him,  as  oonaervator,  of 
the  river,  to  send  the  water  baidiff  or  some 
officer  to  them  with  an  account  of  the  num- 
bpr      of      weirs     existing    from     London     Bridge    to 


StaiuM,   how  many  there  had  been  m  ancient  times,     Mr.  O.  L. 
and  what  number  had  increased  within  the  past  seven       Gomme. 

years;    how   many  were  fit  to  remain,   and  to  take  

order  for  the  removal  of  the  others"  (pages  499  and  H  T>ec.  Id 

500.)    Another  letter  of  the  same  year,  from  the  Lord        

Mayor  to  the  Lord    Treasurer,    complained,    "That, 
contrary  to  the  rights     and   charters  of  the  City   ap- 
pointing   the   Lord    Mavor   conservator   of   the   River 
rhames  within  certain  bounds,  which  jurisdiction  had 
been    quietly    enjoyed    by    the    City   -lor    many   years 
witht^ut  interruption,  during  which  time  the  river  had 
been  kept  in  a  good  state,  of  late  years  the  Right  Hon. 
Jjord  Seymour,  Lord  Admiral  of  England,  supposing 
the  jurisdiction  to  belong  to  his  office,  had  entered  into 
the  same  and  interrupted  the  franchise  and  authority 
of  the  City.     Upon  his  decease  his  successors  had,  by 
their  officers,  continued  the  interruption.     The  Mayor 
and  citizens,  considering  the  great  estate  of  the  said 
Lords,  had    not  pursued   them   right,    as  in  law  and 
justice  they  might  and  ought  to  have  done,     Since  the 
time  of  the  said  interruption  the  river  eastwards  from 
London  Bridge  had  become  so  decayed  that  ships  or 
vessels  which  within  20  or  40  years  past  might  have 
com«  up  to  the  pool  against  St.  Katharine's,  could  not 
pass  at  low  water  without  danger  between  London  and 
Greenwich.      The    channel    being   choked,    the    land* 
adj'oiiring  were  overflowed,  to  the  danger  of  breaches, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  fry  and  brood  of  fish,  where- 
by the  City  lacked  the  good  store  of  fish  which  used 
to  be  taken  in  the  river.     In  consideration  whereof, 
and  because  the  City  could  not  be  kept  ou*  of  utter 
decay  and  ruin  without  present  amendment  of  the 
river,  he  requested  his  good  offices  and  advice  with  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Lord    High   Admiral   that  the   Citv 
might    be    restored    to    their   ancient   righto.      If   aiiy 
doutbts  existed  as  to  the  City's  right,  the  judges,  after 
hearing  evidence    should  determine  to  whom  the  right 
belonged,  that  steps  might  be  teken.  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  river "  (pages  500  and  501).     In  the  same 
year  another  letter  from  tiie  Lord  Mayor  to  the  Lord 
Treasurer  stated  that  "Ships  which  formerly  came  to 
St.    Katharine's    could    not    now    come   to    Blackwall. 
Tiltboats  and  wherries  were  scarcelv  able"  to  pass  from 
London  to  Greenwich  at  low  water.     The  princes  and 
Parliament  had  in  time  past  thought  it  best  to  commit 
the  conservation  of  the  river  within  certain  bounds  to 
the  City.     Fearing  that  in  time  to  come  the  CStv  might 
be  charged  with  neglect,  he  requested  that  Her  Majesty 
might  be  pleased  to  command  her  learned  judges   to 
declare  the  law  m  this  case,  and  to  whom  the  jurisdic- 
tion belonged  "  (pages  501  and  502).    It  will  be  noticed 
that  in  these  two  letters  from  the  Lord  Mayor  to  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  the  Government  is  said  to  have  granted 
the  jurisdiction  over  the  river  "  within  certain  bounds '' 
to  the  City  Corporation.     If  such  definite  control  had 
been  granted  none  of  the  aathoriies  seem  to  mention 
it.     Those  letters  froiri  the  Lord  Mayor  seem  to  bring 
out  the  fact  that  the  City  Corporation  were  considered 
as  the  conservators  of  the  river,   and  claimed  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  jurisdiction  in  the  river,  bat  it  was 
not  nntil  the  Charter  of  James  I.   of  1605  ihat  the 
position   was   made   perfectly   clear.      That   charter   is 
dated  20th  Augiist.   1605,   and  a  translation  given  in 
Birch's  "Historical  Charters,"  1887,  rups,  dn  part,  as 
follows    (pages    132^38):     "Whereas      ...      the 
mayor   and   commonalty  and     Citizens   of   our    City 
of    London,     time     out    of    mind,     have    had,     exer- 
cised,   and    ought,    and    have    accustomed    themselves 
to  have  and  exercise  the  office  of  bailiff  and  conservation 
of  the  water  of  the  Thames  .  .  .  from  the  bridge  of  the 
town  of  Staines  .   .  .  towards  the  east,  unto  London 
Bridge,  and  from  thence  to  a  certain  place  called  Ken- 
dall, otherwise  Yenland,  otherwise  Yenleet,   towards 
the  sea,  and  east,  and  in  Medway,  and  in  the  Port  of 
London  aforesaid,  and  upon  whatsoever  bank,  and  upon 
every  shore,  and  upon  every  wharf  of  the  same  water 
of  Thames,   within  the  limits  and  bounds  aforesaid, 
and     in,     upon,     and-     about     all     and     every     of 
them    ...     we     have     granted,     and    ...     do 
grant    to    the    said    Mayor    and    Commonalty    and 
citizens,   and   their   successors,    that  they   may  exer% 
cise  and  execute  the  said  office  of  bailiff  for  the  conser- 
vation of  the  water  of  Thames.    .    ."    Whatever  the  o^^  ^ogc    .» 
authority  under  which  the  City  Corporation  exercised  7919  ^^ 
jurisdiction  over  the  river  prior  to  this  stage  there         * 
would  seem  to  be  no  doubt,  in  the  first  place,  3iat  that 
jurisdiction   was    not    definitely    theirs    by   statutory 
right,  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  was  recognised 
as   belonging   to   them,    not  only   popularly,  but  by- 
legal  opinion.     The  powers  and   duties  of  the  IjCVu 
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Mr.  G.  L.    Mayor  as  conservator  of  the  Thames  are  concisely  set 
Gomtne.       out  in  Norton's  Commentaries  of  the  City  of  London 

(1829,    pages    506    and    507).     Mr.    Norton    was    the 

11  Dec.  1900.  Common     Pleader     of     the     City     of     London,     an 

officer,     and     therefore .  I     look     upon     him     as     a 

first-hand  authority  iu  giving  this  summary  of  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  1829  : — "  The  Lord  Mayor  has  a  gene- 
ral authority  to  remove  wears,  kiddles,  obstructions, 
and  nuisances,   and  to  seize  unlawful  nets  and  fish 
caught  unlawfully  or  out  of  season.     For  the  preser- 
vation of  the  waters  of  the  fishery  and  of  the  navigation 
various  Acts  of  Parliament  have  from  time  to  time 
passed,  and  various  ordinances  of  the  Common  Council 
regulating  what  nets  are  to  be  used  and  how,  and  con- 
demning, under  penalties  and  forfeiture,  any  injurious 
traffic  on  the  river,  over  which  offences  the  Lord  Mayor 
has  jurifidiction,  either  by  action  of  debt  in  his  Mayor's 
court  or  by  inquisitions  taken  in  his  Court  of  Conser- 
vancy.    A  number  of  the  members  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  form  an  annual  committee  called  the 
^Navigation  Committee,  to  superintend  the  general  state 
of  the  navigation.     The  Court  of  Conservancy  is  a  most 
ancient  court  of  record,  held  before  the  Lord  Mayor 
eight  times  every  year,  in  the  four  counties  of  Middle- 
sex, Kent,   Essex,   and  Surrey  successively,   by  pre- 
scription and  by  virtue  of  the  King's  commission,  which 
is  granted  by  the  King  on  his  accession  to  the  Lord 
'Mayor  for  tK^  time  being.     A  jury  is  summoned  of  the 
residents  of  those  counties,  and  their  jurisdiction  may 
be  said  to  be  confined  to  the  injury  and  redress  of  com- 
mon nuisances  in  the  river.     The  commissions  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  issued  from  the  period  of 
Henry  III.'s  reign  direct  the  Mayor  to  inquire  into  and 
authorise  him  to  hear  and  determine  offences  in  un- 
lawful fishing.     In  modern  times  the  court  has  been 
held  with  great  regularity  and  with  very  beneficial 
results ;    tlie  jurisdiction  has  been  chiefly  exercised, 
like  the  wardmote  leet  courts,  for  purposes  of  inquisi- 
tion and  presentment;   and  the  redress  of  nuisances, 
when  pointed  out  by  such  presentment,  has  been  of  late 
years  sought  by  indictment  in  a  superior  court.    For 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  his  authority  as  conservator 
of  the  Thames,   the  Lord  Mayor  appoints  an  officer 
called  the  Water  Bailiff,  who  is  called  the  Sub-Con- 
servator, and  whose  office  over  the  river  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  of  the  chief  constable  appointed  by  the 
county  sheriff  over  the  hundred.     His  duties,  which  are 
ministerial  and  partly  regulated  by  statute,  are  gene- 
rally to  watch  over  the  river  for  the  detection  of  and 
to  inform  against  nuisances ;  to  summon  the  inquest 
jury  and  attend  them  on  their  view  in  fulfilment  of  the 
charge  given  them  at  the  Conservancy  Court ;  to  attend 
the  Corporation  on  their  aquatic  processions  ;  to  receive 
the  instructions  of  the  Navigation  Committee  of  the 
Common  Council ;  to  license  and  inspect  fishing  nets ; 
to  seize  forfeitures  for  the  purpose  of  condemnation ; 
and  to  obey  the  instructions  of  the  civic  authorities    in 
removing  obstructions  in  the  navigation  of  the  river." 
To  what  extent  the  Lord  Mayor,  having  the  above-men- 
tioned powers  and  duties,  was  able  or  willing,  through 
his  deputy  and  Conservancy  Courts,  to  cope  with  the 
growing  traffic  in  the  port,  is  shown  in  several  con- 
temporary   annals.     In    1746    Roger   Griffiths,    water 
bailiff  {*.c.,  the  Lord  Mayor's  deputy  for  conservancy 
purposes),     wrote     "An     essay    to     prove     that    the 
jurisddctioTL  and  conservancy  of  the  river  of  Thames, 
etc.,   is    committed    to    the    Lord    Mayor,    etc.'*      I 
will     give    8om«     quotationfl.      The     first    quotation 
relates  to  dredging.     "And  so  truly  sensible  has  the 
City  of  London  always  been  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  navigation  of  this  river  that  its  chief  magistrate 
and  conservator  thereof  annually  holds  several  courts 
of  consMTvacy  for  its  preservation,  at  a  very  consider- 
able yearly  expense  to  the  city ;  and  as  a  further  proof 
thereof,  it  is  not  above  four  years  since  they  laid  out 
several  hundred  pounds  in  widening  the  channel,  and 
taking  away  gravel  from  several  shallow  places  of  the 
river  westwaAs,  which  at  that  time  greatly  obstructed 
its  navigation,  and  this  last  without  any  other  obliga- 
tion on  their  parts  than  their  zeal  for  the  public  good  " 
(page    15).     Then    the   second   quotation    deals   with 
navigation.     "  Bui    I    am    afraid    even    all    this,    or 
any  other  expense,  how  great  soever,  will  little  avail  to 
the  continuing  and  preserving  this  navigation  open  and 
free  as  it  ought  to  be  without  a  more  uniform  and 
regular  method  of  navigating  and  loading  tih«  weeftem 
great  barges    is   more  duly   formed   and   established 
than    whar    is    practised    at  present    or    has    been 
of     late     years     especially"      (pages      15-16).       The 
third  quotation  relates  to  the  mooring.      "In  order 


to  explain  which,  and  to  act  consistent  with  the  iluty 
I  owe  to  my  office  as  well  as  ^he  publick,  I  shall  here 
just  point  out  some  few  of  those  disadvantages  which 
either  now  attend,  or  are  but  too  frequently  practised, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  navigation  westwards.     And 
the  first  that  I  shall  mention,  and  which  is  but  too 
frequently  committed  by  those   persons   who   are   en- 
trusted with  the  navigating  of  these  barges,  especially 
down  the  river,    is   this,   that  such   persons,   whether 
through   vitiousness,    negligence,    or    wilfulness    (best 
known    to    themselves),    turn   their    vessels    and    ruu 
aground    so    across    the    channel    of   the    river    as    to 
obstruct    all    other    barges    passing   or   repassing   the 
same ;   and  this,  if  I  have  not  been  misinformed,  has 
been,  and  is  often  done,  through  envy,  ill-will,  or  other 
clandestine  views,    to   others   coming  down   the  river 
at  the  same  time,  and  so  interrupt  each  other's  passage 
that  not  only  the  owners  of  the  loading  often  sustain 
inconveniences  by  such  delays,  but  the  navigation   is 
thereby  much  impaired  by  so  many  vessels  lying   in 
the  way,  or  foul  of  each  other,  and  thereby  stopping 
or  diverting  the  due  course  of  the  river,  and  turning 
its  current,   which  naturally  removes  large  quantities 
of   sand   and  gravel   from   off  the   shallows  into  the 
channel,  to  its  prejudice,  both  in  respect  to  its  dimen- 
sions, as  well  as  depth  of  water ;  which,  the  more  it  is 
expanded,  must  naturally  be  the  less  deep,  and  conse- 
quently  the   more   incapable   of   bearing    the  greater 
burthens"     (pages     15-16).      With     regard     to     tbe 
lower    river,    a    very    vivid    account    of    the    state 
of    the    navigation    is    given    by    James    Sharp    in 
a      report    he    made    to    the    City    Corporation    in 
1773,    on   a   proposed    canal    from    Waltham   Abbey 
to    Moorfields.      He    says    (page    2):     "Our    port, 
once   the   noblest,    perhaps,    in   the   whole   world,    is 
greatly  injured  by  many  causes.    Tideway  navigations, 
according  to  the  na/ture  of  things,   choak  up  in  time 
and  become  shallow,  by  the  perpetual  washing  down  of 
floods  from  the  rivers  above;    and  from  the  City  of 
London  such  a  quantity  of  soil  and  rubbish  is  ^H^n- 
tinually  carried  into  it  by  the  sewers  as  is,  of  itself, 
prodigious,  and  such  as  can  never  be  prevented ;   but, 
above  all,  such  is  the  great  contraction  of  the  port, 
from    Westminster   to   Limehouse,    by   embankments, 
by  encroachments,  and  the  ill-judged  manner  of  forming 
our  causeways  from  the  stairs  io  low  water  mark  that 
the  Port  of  London  is  much  upon  the  decline,  and  the 
inconveniences  of  it  multiply  very  fast,  insomuch  that 
it  is  thought  not  less  than  £30,000  worth  of  cables  are 
consumed  in  the  winter  months  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
tides  and  land  floods,  tliero  'being  no  eddy  waters  for  ships 
and  other  vessels  to  Iw  in  ;  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  whole  tiers  of  Fhip»  forced  from  tiieir  moorings  one 
upon  another,  and  seldom  a  tide  passes  without  accidents 
by  vessels  runntfig  fcul  of  others  in  th^r  passage  both 
upwards  and  downwards,   tearing  and   breaking  away 
everything  before  them  ;  and  almost  every  winter  for  many 
yeara  past  has  afforded  melancholy  scenes  of  vessels 
being  wrecked  and  entirely  lost  even  in  our  very  port. 
Thus  we  stand  with  regard  to  our  port,  and  our  river 
navigation  is  in  as  bad  a  condition ;  neither  can  it 
ever  be  nuaide  much  betiter,  for  locks  and  dams  are  im- 
pediments,    whidh    like    the    tideway    will    in    time 
accumulate  and   render  it  broad  and  shallow    by    re- 
ducing the  natural   fall  or  descent  into  flat  ground, 
so   as  to  form  a   step,   as  it    were,    at    every    lock. 
Now,   though  I  am    averse    to    embankments    in    the 
tideway,  sure  I  am  that   embankments    and    contrac- 
tio]i  is  the  only  method  that  can  be  taken  to  preserve 
a  strcajA  navigHtiou,  but  even  this  will  not  make  a  river 
good  for  passage  upwards.     The  labour  of  passing  against 
the  stream  can  never  be  taken  away,  nor  the  meander- 
ing length  shortened.     A  river  stream   is  the   natural 
drain  of  a  country  and  ill  formed  for  navigation."     The 
Corporation  had,  under  the  Act  22,  Charles  II.,  cap.  11, 
constructed  the  channel    of    Bridewell   Dock  from  the 
'Ihames  to  Holbom  Bridge,  paid  for  it  out  of  the  coal 
dues,  and  were  authorised  to  charge  reasonable  rates  for 
the  use  of  the  navigation  and  quays.     In  1732  this  channel 
had  become  "  a  grievous  and  dangerous  nuisance "  (6 
George  II..  cap.  22),  and  the  Corporation  were  authorised 
to  fill  up  the  channel  and  appropriate  the  ground  in  fee 
simple.     It  will  thus  be   seen  that  though  its  ancient 
powers  extended  to  dredging,  construction  of  docks  aiid 
quays,  and  near^ly  all  administrative  matters,  the  Got- 
poration  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

3172.  Thnt  is  an  argumentative  sentence? — It  is  based 
on  &ho  previous  quotations. 

3173.  Tes  ;  but  it  is  an  argumentative  sentence,  and 
it  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth  ?— Quite  so.     The 
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report  of  tho  Committee  of  We$t  India  Merchants,  De- 
cember, 1793,  in  reference  to  «ch ernes  for  dock  improve- 
ments at  various  outports,  says  (Appendix  to  Beport  of 
Port  of  London  Committee,  1796,  page  406,  of  Reports 
of  Committees^  1793-1802):    "The  metropolis  of  Great 
Britain  alone  had,  in  these  material  respects,  remained 
torpid  ;  its  improvements  checked  or  suspended,  and  its 
abuses  gradually  gaining   head."    Other   references  to 
the  inelhciency  of  the  port  at  this  time  are  to  be  found 
oa  pages  270  and  271  of  the  same  volume.     "  A  great  and 
general  complaint  is  made  of  inattention  to  a  proper  con- 
•ervation  of  the  depth  of  the  river."    "...  The  river 
has  lost  front  4  to  6ft  depth  of   water  at  many  of  tlie 
stationfi  or  tiers  of  shipping  and  that  shortly  the  channel 
of  the  river  musi/  be  choked  and  rendered  still  less  suit- 
able to  navigation,  if    measures    of  prevention  are  not 
adopted."     •* .  .  .  The  crowded  state  of  the  river,  the 
want  of  room  for  mooring  ships,  and  for  the  constant 
ae::e8s  to  them  bv  craft.  .  .  .  No  remedy  seems  to  have 
been  appHed  to  this  evil,  though  so  repeatedly  urged,  and ' 
so  fully  admitted.''     "...  The  quays  are  not  of  suffi- 
ciont  extent,  from  which  delays  and  many  extraordinary 
expenses  occur,  and  obstructions  to  the  due  collection  of 
the     revenue."     Although     Parliamentary     power     was 
obtained  iu  1696  to  construct  a  wet  dock  at  Botherhithe, 
this  dock  was  practically  outk  of  use  until  it  was  adopted 
for  the  Greenland  trade.     Practically  in  1796  the  Port 
of  London  had  not  a  single  wet  dock,  while  Liverpool  and 
Hull,  obtainin«r  statutory  powers  in  1709  and  1774  re- 
spectively "had  improved  navigation  or  constructed  com- 
modious docks,  with  warehouses  and  other  commercial 
tacilities."     (Clifford,  Private  Bill  Legislation^   Vol  II., 
page  630).     In  Hull  the  Corporation  had  assisted  to  fonn 
the  dock  ccmpany,    and    had    subscribed  thereto.     In 
Glasgow,  again,  lie  municipality  in  1758  had  obtained 
an  Act  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Clyde,  and  had 
been  conspicuon8  in  their  attempts  to  provide  better  facili- 
ties for  shipping  nearly  a  century  before.     So  matters 
were  drifting,  tho  municipality  of  London  letting  go  their 
hold  upon  this  important  service.     In  1796  private  enter- 
prise began  tj  be  exerted.     This  is  the  first  evidence  of 
private  enterprise.     Early  in  that  year  a  committee  of 
merchants  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  for  perm'ssiou 
to  bring  in   a  Bill  for  the   making  of  wet  docks  at 
Wapping.     Their  proposal,  as  described  by  the  Select 
Committ*>e,  appointed  later  in  the  same  year  "  to  en- 
quire into  the  best  mode  of  providing  sufficient  accom- 
modation for  the  increased  trade  and  shipping  of  the 
Port  of  London  "  was  as  follows  (pages  276-277)  : — "  To 
purchase  80  acres  in  Wapping    .     .    .     and  there  to 
excavate  and  form  docks  of  39  acres  area  of  w<ater, 
capable  of  containing  350  ships ;  and  one  other  for  the 
accommodation  of  lighters^  of  about  two  acres,  with  a 
course  for  the  main  docks  into  the  river  at  Heormitage 
Dock." 

3174.  Is  that  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee? — ^Yes,  that  is  so — ^at  pages  276 
and  277.  Two  entrances  were  intended  for  shipping, 
one  communicating  directly  with  the  Thames  at  Bell 
Dock,  the  other  by  a  canal,  navigable  for  ships  of 
360  tons,  running  eastward  2|  miles,  reaching  the 
river  at  Blackwall.  Their  petition  was  referred  to  a 
Committee  upon  whose  report  the  House  ordered : 
"That  leave  be  given  to  bring  m  a  Bill  for  making 
wet  docks,  basins,  cuts  and  other  works,"  with  "a 
navigable  canal  from  Blackwall  to  the  said  docks  in 
WaT>ping."  On  18th  February,  1796,  the^Bill  was  read 
a  first  time.  Thereupon  numerous  petitions  were  en- 
tered against  it.  Among  them  was  a  petition  from  the 
City  Corporation,  in  -^ich  they  claimed  that,  "  ever 
caiHsful  of  the  rights  and  welfare  of  their  fellow- 
citizeiis,"  tliey  had  "formed  a  plan  for  givingr  in- 
creased accommodation  to  vessels,  without  creating  a 
new  corporation  or  expensive  establishments,  and  with- 
ont  imposing  burdens  on  trade  "  (51  Commons  Journal 
431,  quoted  in  ClifFord^s  Private  Bill  Legislation,  ii., 
632)l  I  point  out  there  that  the  municipal  action  is 
again  coming  to  the  front,  and  in  an  extremely  im- 
portant manner.  In  the  City  pl<an  it  was  proposed  to 
exoavate  a  dock  of  102  acres  in  the  istihmus  of  the  Isle 
of  Dogs  capable  of  containing  above  400  ships,  and 
another  at  Botherhithe  of  the  same  size.  Further,  they 
proposed  to  accommodate  such  trade  remain incr  in  the 
river  by  extending  the  frontage  of  the  existing  legal 
quays  for  lighters  to  lie  alongside ;  to  construct  thereon 
spacious  warehonses,  and  to  open  avenues  to  facilitate 
converance  to  everv  part  of  the  Metropolis.  So  great 
was  the  outcry  against  the  makinfr  of  the  docks  accord- 
ing to  the  merchants'  plan  that  the  second  reading  of 
t^o  Bill  waq  postponed  till  the  second  Committee  of 
1796  had  reported.     To  this  Comrnittee  were  referred, 


in  addition  to  all  the  petitions  against  the  merchants'  3/,.    q^  x. 

Bill,  various  plans  for  improving  the  accommodation  Gomme. 

in  the  Port  of  London,  including  among  them*  those  

of   tJie  merchanu'i  and    of   the   City   Corporation,      feo  Oee.  190(1. 

important  was  fhe  subject  then  considered  tliat  such  U    

meinbers  as  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox  ana  Mr.  Sheridan  were 
appointed  to  serve  upon  the  Committee. 

•5175.  It  was  a  very  large  Committee,  if  I  remember? 
— ^My  recollection  is  ihat  it  w<id  about  15  members. 

3176.  Have   you   referred   to   the  journals? — Yes,    I 
have  looked  up  all  these  facts. 

3177.  There  were  members  for  a  number  of  counties 
upon  that  Committee.     You  may  take  it  that  this  is  so  ? 
— ^My  recollection   is   that   there   were  only  about  15 
menhirs,    but  I   am  quite   liable   to   be   wrong  about 
that  matter.      With  regard  to  the  merchants'  plan  for 
docks  at  Wapping,  the  Committee  reported  favourably, 
relyuig  on  the  favourable  reports  of  the  Commissioners 
of   Customs  and  Trinity   House,    to   whom    the   plans 
had  b^en  referred.     The  Commissioners  of  Customs  re-r 
ported  {Reports  of  Committees,   17§S-1802,   page  349) : 
"  We  Mibmiu    .         .    that  tlie  situation  pointed  out  for 
the  wet  docks  and  canal,  for  the  purpose  proposed,  is^ 
as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  preferable  to  any 
other  of  which  we  have  had  cognizance.       Trinity  House 
reported  {Reports  of  Committees,  1793-1802,  page  349)  : 
— *'  The  Committee  are    therefore  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  vacant  space  of  ground  in  Wapping    .     .     . 
under  all  circumstances  is  the  moat  fit  si-buatdon  for  wet 
docks   and  legal  quays,  for  the  accommodation  of  tiade 
and   security  of  revenue  in  the  Port  of  London.     The 
Committee  beg  leave  to  report  farther  that  it  is  their 
opinion  a  cut  from  Blackwall  to  the  dock  at  Wapping 
would  also  be  of  great  Ijeneifit  to  the  trade  of  this  port, 
as  11  would  free  shipping  and  merdhendise  from  all  risk 
(so  far  as  it  extends)  from  the  tides  or  shipping,  which 
all  parts  of   the  river  are  liable  to,  and  facilitate   the 
passage  into  the  dock.*'    The  Commottee's  report  on  the 
City's  scheme  {Reports  of  Committees,  1793-1802,  page 
277)   was  not  favourable: — "The  plan  appears  worthy 
of  the   magnificent  and  ooomicrcial  spirit  of  the  City 
Corporation,  but  meets  wiith  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
CoTporation  of  the  Trinity  House  in  their  report,  because 
it  is  deficient  in  providing  for  the  fundamental  conveni- 
ence to  trade  by  contiguity  to  the  metropolis  and  ready 
intercourse  of  those  concerned,  and  from  the  extent  of 
lighterage   endangering     property  and  revenue.       The 
danger  to  both,  whilst  valuable  aiticlee  of  high  duty  are 
detained  in  lighters,  has  already  been  observed  by  the 
report  of  the  Oomnndsaioners   of   Custonns :    '  How  far 
oloise  or  decked  lighters  are  an  adequate   or  desirable 
remedy  has,  from  the  evidence  on  safety  and  on  port 
chaises,  been  before  observed  upon  by  your  Committee. 
The  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House  further  object  to  the 
encroachments  on  the  Thames,   by  projection  of     the 
quays,    as  highly  detrimental  to  the   conservation   and 
navigation   of  we  river."*      The  Comanittee  did  not, 
however,   definiteiy  recoonmend  one  plan,  merely  sub- 
mitting their  observatioDs  on  the  varioua  schemes,  with 
the  evidence  and  appendix,  "  in  order  that  the  House 
may  be  better  and  more  fully  enabled  to  deoide  on  the 
premises."    Their  report  was  dated  May  13th,  1796,  and 
the  doaing  of  the  sessvon  on  l^iay  19th  left  no  time  for 
legislation.     In  the  oouiBe  of  the  next  three  yeaiB  the 
merohante  continued  unsuccessful'ly  their  efforts  to  ob- 
tain auiUiorily  to  build  docks  at 'Wapping.    The    City 
Corporation  modified  their  sciheme.     Tney  had  made  a 
friendly  arrangement  with  some  West  India  merchants, 
and  were  promoting  a  joint  Bill  by  whicih  the  City  should 
have  power  to  make  a  canal  across  the  lele  of  I>og6  and 
improve  the  legail  quays,  while  a  West  India  Dock  com- 
pany, to  be  created,  shouM  make  docks  in  the  Isle  of 
Dogs.       There  is    the  first  instance  of  nmnioipal  and 
private  action    combined.       In   1799  these  two  plans, 
together  with  a  third  of  "  merchants,  traders,  and  whole- 
sale dealers  of  the  City  of  London  and  Borough  of  South- 
wark,  and  others  interested  in  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  liver  Thames  and  the  imipiovement  of  the  Port  of 
London,  for  neiwly  oottfftraoting  London  Bridge  and  for 
enabling;  i^ps  of  500  tons  to  He  between  that  and  Bkck- 
friars    Bridge,"  were  referred  to  a  Select   Committ4»e. 
The  Committee  reported  {Reports  of  Committees  1793- 
1802,    page    444): — ^"Your    Committee    are    desirons 
of    statincr,     in     the    first    place,    their    nnanimous 
opinion     that     it     is     indispensably     necessary     foff 
the  aocommodiation  of  the  trade  of  the  Port  of  London 
that  some  plan  should  be  forthwith  adopted  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  port.     lUie  great  increase  of  the  trade 
for  some  years  ;  the  prospect  of  a  still  further  increase ; 
the  inconvenience,  and  even  danger,  to  which  ships  are 
exposed  in  navi^rating  the  river,  and  the  delav  in  loadinar 
and  unloading  their  cargoes,  from  the  crowded  state  of 
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Mr.  G.  L.    ^^®  5>hipping ;   the  advantxiges  which  several  of  the  out- 
Gwninvc.      P<^0  have  obtained  from   the  eertablifihinent  of  docks — 

cannot  fail   to  imprese  on  the  Houee  the  truth  of  tliis 

11  Dec.  1900.  opinion.     Your  Oommittee  regret  that  though  this  sub- 

ject  hafi  been  naw  under  oonfiidera'tion  for  several  years, 

no  measure  should  yet  have  been  taken  for  remedying 
evils  so  und'vensally  felt  and  acknon^Iedged  by  the  oom- 
mercial  part  of  the  metropoHis ;   and  they  trust  that  a 
decision  will  take  place,  without  further  del«y,  in  favour 
of  some  one  of    uie  plans   that  have  been  proposed." 
This  passage  inteiprets  almost  exactly  the  present  stttte 
of  things.     I  shall,  in  my  evidence  before  this  Commis- 
sion, desl  with  the  "great  increase  of  trade,"  ''the  pros- 
pect of  still  further    increase,"  "the   inconvenience  to 
shipping,"  "the  delays  at  the  port,"   "the  advantages 
which  several  outports  have  oiiltained  by  the  e^tablic^hment 
of  docks."    With  regard  to  the  two  plans  for  wet  dociks 
the  Committee  reported  (page  446) :  — '*  Your  Committee 
have  no  heflitaition  in  delavering  it  as  their  opinion  thatt 
it  is  desirable  thai  docks  should  be  established  in  both  of 
these  situations  gapping  and  Isle  of  Dogs),  and  that 
they    would  be   in  no  reepeot  incompatible  with    each 
other.     But  considering  how  iimportant  it  is  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  witiliout  further  delay,  your  Com- 
mittee  have   unanimously   resolved    ...     to    recom- 
mend the  imonediate  adoption  of  the  plan  of  the  Isle 
of    Dogs."       They    preferred    this    plam    "  from    the 
very      great      advantage     of      providing     for      large 
ships  in  a  manner  which  would  enable  them  to  avoid 
the    danger    and    delay    of    the    circuitous    passage." 
Following  on  this  report  the  City  Bill  became  law  on 
12th  July,  1799L     This  is  the  first  great  Dock  Bill. 
By  this  Aot,  the  Common  Council  were  empowererl  to 
make  a  navigable  canal  across  the  Isle  of  Dogs  (Section 
1)  ;   to  build  piers  at  Blackwall  and  Limehouse-hole, 
to  facilitate  the  entrances  into  the  canal  (Section  2) ; 
to  remove  and  alter  the  present  mooring  chains,  and 
place  others,  under  the  inspection  and  approbation  of 
Trinity  House  (Section  37).     By  Section  38,  the  West 
India  Dock  Company  is  incorporated,  and  ordered  (by 
Section  42)  to  pay  5  per  cent,  as  interest  or  dividends 
on  moneys  subscribed  until  the  docks  and  works  shall 
be  completed,  and  afterwards  interest  or  dividends,  not 
exceeding  10  per  centw  per  annum.    The  whole  of  *.his 
Act  is  deserving  of  careful  consideration  as  showing  the 
position  of  the  municipal  authority  at  this  date.     It 
will  be  seen  from  these  facts  that  the  City  Corporation, 
as  the  municipal  authority  of  London   at  this   date« 
tookjA  prominent  part  in  the  construction  of  docks  and 
improvements  of  the  port.    Although  they  allowed  the 
West    India    merchants'    scheme    for    docks    to    be- 
come   part    of    their    Act,     and    the    company    to 
be     incorporated,     yet     many     oonsidetrable     powers 
connected     with     the     administration     of    the    port 
were    conferred    upon    tiie    Corporation,    and    even 
in    connection    with    the    diocks    themselves,     it    is 
noteworthy  that  by  Section  48  of  the  Act,  it  was  pro- 
vided that,  of  21  directors  of  the  company,  4  should 
be  Aldenmen  of  the  City,  and  4  Oommon  OounciUors. 
That  is  a  very  important  element  in  the  case.     Another 
feature  of  this  Aot  is  that  the  Government  agreed  to 
advance  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  on  the  credit  of 
the  rates  and  duties  granted  by  the  Act    a  sum  of 
£72,000.     Here,    for   the   first  time,    the   Government 
interested  itself  in  the  matter  of  docks.     This  grant  led 
Tip  to  a  series  of  later  grants,  which  it  is  important  to 
set    forth.     This    information    is    obtained    from    the 
House  of  Commons  Journal.     On  the  16th  February, 
1802,  the  City  Corporation  petitioned  Parliament  for 
a  further  sum  of  £50,000  to  carry  on  the  canal  works, 
all  the  £72,000  originally  advanced  having  been  ex- 
pended.    The  reason  advanced  for  the  inadequacy  of 
the  original  grant  was  that  in  many  cases  it  had  been 
necessary  to  purchase  the  whole  of  properties  of  which 
only  a  part  was  required.     By  the  subsequent  sale  of 
theae  superfluous  parts  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  repay  much  of  the  £50,000.     The  speedy 
grant  of  the  money  was  important,  as  it  would  obviate 
much  extra  expense,   the  Isle  of  Dogs  being  at  that 
time  drained  by  two  engines,  one  for  the  canal,  and  one 
for  the  docks  in  course  of  construction.     The  docks  were 
to  be  opened  in  July,  and  the  whole  of  the  drainage 
{and  the  opening  of  the  docks  would  probably  increase 
it)  would  devolve  on  the  canal — hence  the  necessity  for 
exfiedition.     The  Act  42    Gea  HI.,  cap.  49,   was  the 
outcome    of   this    petition   (7th    May,    1802).     On    7th 
February,  1803,  the  Corporation  again  petitioned  Par- 
liament for  more  money,  suggesting  that  an  additional 
toll  should  be  laid  on  craft  frequenting  the  port.     No 
specific  mention  of  the  canal  was  made  in  the  petition. 
It  implies  that  the  money  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
general    amelioration    of    the    port,    which    would,    of 


course,  include  the  canal  works.  The  Act  43  CSeo.  IIi-» 
cap.  124  (13th  July,  1803),  advancing  £100,000  for 
repair  of  mooring  chains  and  general  improvement  of 
the  port,  and  making  additional  rates  on  vessels,  was 
the  result  of  this  petition.  On  1st  March,  1805,  the 
Corporation  again  petitioned  the  House  for  more  money, 
saying  that  the  canal  works  were  in  a  very  forward 
state,  but  more  capital  was  needed.  The  result  was 
45  Geo.  III.,  cap  63  (27th  June,  1805),  advancing 
a  further  sum  of  £60,000.  On  30th  June,  1807,  the 
Corporation  again  asked  the  House  for  more  money, 
and  47  Geo.  III.,  Sess.  2  capu  31  (1st  August,  1807), 
advancing  £45,000  more,  was  the  result.  The  total 
sum  advanced  by  the  Government  under  these  several 
Acts  was  apparently  £327,000,  and  it  is  important  to 
note  that  a  part  of  this  was,  under  the  1803  Act» 
devoted  to  the  repair  of  mooring  chains,  and  the  general 
improvement  of  the  port  It  was  not  devoted  entirely 
to  the  improvement  of  the  docks. 

3178.  (iStr  Bohert  (Hffen.)  Was  any  part  of  that  sum 
at  any  time  repaid  to  the  Government? — I  am  not  able 
quite  to  state  that.  I  know  that  the  interest  was  not 
paid.  At  the  time  the  East  India  Dock  Company  formed 
their  dock  they  took  in  the  canal  that  was  made,  and 
obtained  the  advantage  of  that,  and  were  to  have  paid 
to  the  Government  some  portion  of  the  cost,  but  whether 
they  did  so  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say.  Thus,  at  this 
date,  the  Government  of  the  country,  the  mfunicipal 
authority  of  the  city,  and  private  enterprise  were  con- 
jointly concerned  in  a  far-reaching  scheme  for  the  im- 
provement and  government  of  the  port.  After  this  im- 
portant epoch  in  the  history  of  dock  administration  of 
London,  tlie  active  interest  of  the  municipal  authoritv 
gradually  died  out.  So  as  not  to  use  my  own  words,  I 
have  used  Mr.  Clifford's  words  in  his  weU-known  book, 
the  "History  of  Private  Bill  Legislation"  (ii., 
653-4) :  — "  In  1829,  as  the  canal  was  no  longer 
required  for  navigation,  the  Government  and  Cor- 
poration agreed  to  sell  it  to  the  West  India 
Dock  Company,  whose  works  it  adjoined.  At 
that  time  none  of  the  advances  made  by  the  Treasury 
had  been  repaid  ;  the  tonnage  rates  on  which  these  loans 
were  secured  had  been  found  insufficient  to  do  more 
than  meet  interest  and  expenses.  To  end  as  quickly  as 
possible  a  bad  business.  Parliament  allowed  the  Treasury 
to  sacrifice,  after  1829,  all  claim  for  interest ;  the  tonnage 
rates,  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years,  were  devoted  to 
repayment  of  principal ;  and  the  canal  was  handed  over 
to  the  Dock  Company,  freed  from  all  obligation  to  main- 
tain it  as  a  channel  for  vessels.  Here,  therefore,  after 
thirty  years,  the  Corporation  closed  their  statutory  con- 
nection with  the  dock  and  kindred  enterprises  of  the 
century."  In  1836  the  attention  of  Parliament  was 
again  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  Port,  and  a  Select 
Committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of 
the  Port  of  London. 

3179.  {Mr,  Ellis.)  Was  that  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ?— A  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons.     Then  it  is  reported  at  Page  iii.  of  their 
Report :  — *'  That  it  appears  to  this  Committee  that  the 
navigation  of  the  River  Thames  in  the  Port  of  London 
has  for  a  great  length  of  time  been  subjected  to  serious 
and  increasing  obstructions,  <by  which  the  maritime  ap- 
proach to  the  metropolis  has  been  impeded,  the  shipping 
exposed  to  injury  and  needless  detention,  and  that  fre- 
quent accidents  have  occurred,  several  of  which  were 
attended  with  the  loss  of  human  life.     That  this  Com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  the  various  conflictiogjuris- 
d'ictions  and  claims  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Trinity  House, 
and  the  Corporation   of  the  City  of  London  over  the 
River  Hames  below  the  bridges  have  had  a  most  in- 
jurious effect  upon  the  interests  of  navigation,  and  that 
it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  consolidated  and  vested 
in  some  one  responsible  body,  and  that  means  should  be 
found  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  shoals  and  obstruc- 
tions in  ^e  bed  of  tlie  river."    Here,  again,  the  present 
condition  of  things  is  interpreted.     I  shall  give  evidence 
upon  "the  oonfiicting  jurisdictions,"  and  as  to  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  means  **  provided  for  the  removal  of 
shoals  and  obstructions  in  the  bed  of  the  river."    The 
recommendation  that  the  conflicting  jurisdictions   and 
daims  over  the  river  should  be  vested  in  one  responsible 
authoritv  was   never  carried  out.     Differences  between 
the  Crown  and  the  Corporation  as  to  rights  of  the  Crown 
over  the  bed  and  shore  of  the  Thames  were  being  fought 
out.     The  Crown  contended  that  it  had  a  property  in 
t»he  bed  and  shores,  and  a  right  to  revenue  accruing  from 
leases  of  land  between  high  and  low  ';?ater.     All  this 
benefit  had  accrued  to  the  City,  which  claimed  property 
in  ri^ht  of  conservancy.       The  Orown  did  not  dispute 
the  right  of  the  City  to  conservancy,  but  held  that  title 
to  bed  and  shores  was  inucper.<:cnt  tiiereof.    Lengthy 
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and  costly  litigation  followed.  In  1846  a  conference 
between  the  Orown  and  the  City  arranged  that  a  Bill 
should  be  promoted  to  constitute  a  conservancy  board, 
consisting  of  fifteen  members,  ten  to  be  nominated  by 
the  Oorporation  and  five  by  the  Crown.  The  B-ill  was 
introduced  in  1847,  but  did  not  pass  owing  to  the  iate- 
nees  of  the  session.  At  a  second  conference,  held  in 
1856  the  City  recognised  the  hitherto  disputed  ri^ts  of 
the  Crown,  and  an  agreement  was  come  to  by  which 
two-thirds  of  the  revenue  from  the  bed  and  soil  was  to  go 
to  a  oonservan<cy  board  to  be  oonstitufted  and  one-third 
to  the  Crown ;  litigation  was  to  cease  ;  all  necessary 
conservancy  funds  were  to  come  from  dues  levied  upon 
the  port  ana  other  sources  of  levenue  of  the  Corpora- 
tion ;  to  the  new  board  the  Corporation  was  to  appoint 
seven  members,  the  Admiralty  two,  the  Board  of  Trade 
one,  and  Trinity  House  two.  That  was  "the  first  consti- 
tution of  the  Conservancy  Board,  on  which  the  Oity 
Corporation  had  the  majority  of  members.  The  ^pre- 
amble  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  1857,  recites 
that  "the  lastage  and  ballastage  and  the  office  of  l«st- 
age  and  ballastage  of  all  vessels  coming  into,  lyanc 
in  or  going  out  of  the  Biver  Thames  .  .  .  and 
the  supplying  of  ballast  to  all  such  vessels  .  .  . 
have  been  by  certain  ancient  grants  .  .  .  vested 
in  the  master,  wardens,  and  assistaoits  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond "  ;  that  Trin- 
ity House  "have,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  re- 
qinned,  dug,  raised,  and  taken  up  sucft  gravel,  sand, 
soil,  out  of  and  from  the  Biver  Thames  as  were  fit  and 
proper  for  the  ballasting  of  vessels"  ;  that  "there 
are  in  the  Biver  Thames  certain  slioals,  shelves,  and 
banks  which  mateiially  impede  the  navigation  of  tlie 
said  river,  but  ihe  materials  whereof,  not  being  fit 
and  proper  for  the  ballasting  of  vessels,  the  same  have 
not  been  dug,  raised  and  taken  up  bv  the  said  "  Trinity 
House ;  that  "it  is  expedient  for  the  better  and  more 
safe  navigation  of  vessels  up  and  down  the  Biver 
Thames  thiat  such  shoals,  shelnres,  and  banks  as  afore- 
said, and  others  of  the  like  nature,  should  be  removed 
and  taken  away,  and  the  said  *'  Trinity  House  "  are 
willing  to  undertake  the  removal  of  such  shoals,  shelves 
and  banks  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned  and  pro- 
vided for "  ;  that  "  th«i  public  enjov  certain  rights  and 
privileges  in  and  over  the  Biver  Thames  for  the  navi- 
gation and  use  thereof"  ;  that  "many  encroachments 
have  been  made  on  the  shores  and  banks  of  the  Biver 
Thames,  and  it  is  desirable  and  expedient  that  further 
powers  should  be  given  for  their  removal  and  preven- 
tion "  ;  that  "  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of 
steam  navigation  it  has  become  necessary  to  provide 
safe  and  convenient  places  for  embarking  and  dis- 
embarking steamboat  passengers,  and  that  the  same 
should  be  put  under  proper  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions"; that  ''it  is  expedient  for  these  beneficial  ob- 
jects that  the  whole  regulation  of  the  Biver  Thames 
should  be  under  one  uniform  management  and  super- 
vision of  a  permanent  body  of  conservators,  having  all 
powers  necessary  for  that  .purpose."  The  constitution 
of  the  Board  under  the  Act  gave  a  majoritv  to  the  City 
Corporation,  consisting  as  it  did  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
two  aldermen  and  four  common  councrlmen  of  the 
City,  the  deputy  master  of  Trinitv  House,  two  nomi- 
nees of  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  one  each  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  Trinity  House.  This  majority  was  de- 
stroyed in  1864,  when  six  additional  conservators  (two 
elected  by  shipowners,  one  by  owners  of  passenger 
steamers,  two  by  owners  of  lighters  and  steam  tugs, 
one  by  dockowners  and  wharfingers)  were  ordered  to  be 
elected.  In  1866,  1393,  and  1894,  the  constitution  of 
the  Board  was  again  altered,  but  the  majority  of  the 
Oity  Corporation  was  never  restored.  At  this  p|oint  it 
is  important  to  recall  the  condition  of  fl^airs  iii  1893. 
The  London  County  Council  had  decided  to  ask  Par- 
liament to  reform  the  constitution  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Board  so  as  to  bring  it  more  into  con- 
formity with  existing  ciroum6tances.  The  City  Cor- 
poration no  longer  represented  London,  but  only  one 
square  mile  of  London.  The  Council  did  not  succeed 
in  its  efforts  beyond  obtaimng  a  provision  for  tem- 
porary representation  and  the  instruction  of  the  House 
that  the  Oonservancy  ^ouild  itself  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  reform  its  constitution.  This  was  done  in  1894. 
The  Bill,  as  introduced,  proposed  {hat  the  represenita- 
tion  of  the  County  Council  and  the  Corporation  should 
be  8  members  out  of  a  total  di  33 ;  the  Bill  was 
amended  to  ^ve  a  representation  of  12^out  of  38,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  was  based 
upon  the  representation  of  tiie  county  authorities  ad- 
ministering^ the  area  of  the  Thames  basin.  This  legis- 
lation introduces  into  the  government  of  the  port  a 
new  authorifty,  partly  muniodjpal,  partly  commercia], 
and  partly  administrative ;  but  its  powers  are  limited 
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and  its  finance  is  unsatisfactory.     It  is  neither  muni-     _     g    ^ 
cipal  nor  private.    In  the  meantime,  in  1872,  municipal       Chmme' 

administration  in  the  Thames  had  again  been  intro-         ' 

duced,   tlius  interposing  a  nerw  authority^    Under  the  j^  jy^^,  1900. 
Public  Health  Act  of  that  year  the  City  Corponation        . 
became  the  sanitary  authority  for  the  Port  of  London, 
the  exi>enses  being  defrayed  out  of  the  City  estates. 

3180.  {Lord  Bevdstoke.)  With  regard  to  the  next  para- 
graph of  the  statement  of  your  proposed  evidence,  we 
have  considered  it,  and  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  take 
as  part  of  your  evidence  anjrthing  which  lias  to  do  with 
the  powers  granted  to  the  dock  companies.  They  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  telliing  us  '&eir  powers  them- 
selves,  and  we  do  not  think  it  comes  within  the  scope 
of  the  evidence  which  you  should  give  ? — Of  course  I  am 
in  your  hands.  The  point  of  view  of  the  Council  is 
tiiat  those  are  very  important  powers,  and  they  have  a 
municipal  side  as  well  as  a  private  side. 

3181.  Still  they  are  facts  which  do  not  directly  concern 
you — ^the  County  Council  ?— Except  in  this  way,  that  apart 
from  the  private  interest  they  have  to  the  dock  com- 
panies they  are  of  interest  to  the  municipal  authority  of 
London,  because  they  deal  with  such  very  large  matters. 

(Mr.  JSUic.)  I  should  like  to  say  here  this.  We  are 
now  hearing  verv  valuable  evidence  from  the  clerk  of  the 
County  Council  of  London  as  to  facts  and  narrative.  As 
I  understand  we  are  going  to  have  the  advantage  of  hear- 
ing the  evidence  of  one  or  {,wo  members,  or  perhaps  the 
Chairman,  of  the  County  Council  as  to  policy. 

(Witn^sH.)  Thai  is  so. 

(Mr.  Ellu.)  If  that  be  so  it  probably  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  leave  them  to  express  their  opinion  as  to  policy 
and  nut  to  mix  it  uj)  with  the  narrative  of  facts  that  we 
ara  getting  from  this  witness. 

(Lord  Bevelsicke.)  I  quite  agree. 

(Witness.)  If  I  may  say  so  the  policy  of  the  County 
Council  will  be  submitted  by  members  of  the  Council. 

3182.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
the  CSiaiiman  ? — The  Ohairman  of  the  Biyers  Ooanimittee 
and  other  members  of  the  Oommittee. 

3183-4.  (Mr.  EUis.)  In  support  of  that  pjolicy  whoever 
comes  before  us  will  be  able  to  bring  in  his  views  as  to 
the  dock  comjiauies  at  that  time,  but  it  would  confuse 
your  narrative  to  take  it  now  ? — I  am  quite  in  your  hands. 

(Lord  Hevdsioke.)  We  take  it  for  granted  that  we  shall 
have  before  us  the  Chairman  of  the  Bivess  Committee  of 
the  County  Council  or  some  representative  in  connection 
with  questions  of  policy  whicb  they  tm^ay  wish  to  bring 
to  our  notice. 

(Mr.  EUis.)  As  this  is  a  mere  recital  of  facts,  and  not 
an  expression  of  opinion,  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  any  ques- 
tion upon  it. 

3185.  (8ir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  I  have  one  question  to 
ask.  Assuming  tliat  we  see  the  Chairman  of  the  Bivers 
Committee  or  some  member  of  the  County  Council,  will 
that  gentleman  come  armed  with  authority  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  County  Council  after  the  Council  have  de- 
bated the  quesrion  ?--That  is  so. 

3186.  (Lord  Bevdstoke.)  Now  will  you  proceed  to  the 
question  of  dock  accommodation  7 — I  will  in   the  first 

Elace  hand  in  a  T^ble  showing  the  area  of  the  docks  of 
ondon  from  their  inception  to  the  present  diay. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  Table,  showing  the  Water 
Area  {approximate)  of  ihe  Docks  of  London  in  certain 
years  from  their  inception  to  the  present  tinie.  See 
Appendix,  9th  Day,  I^o.  S.) 

In  1802  there  nvas  created  a  dookage  area  of  62^^  acres  ; 
by  1811  it  had  grown  to  11^  acres  ;  by  1821  it  had  grown 
to  178i  acres ;  iby  1831  it  hiad  grown  to  2231  acres. 
Fiom  1831  to  1851  there  was  practically  no  develop- 
ment, but  between  1861  and  1861  considerable  develop- 
ment took  place.  By  1661  iLt  had  grown  to  390|  acres  ; 
by  1871  it  bad  Mown  to  471^  acres  ;  by  1881  it  had  grown 
to  557|  acoes  ;  by  1891  it  had  grown  to  626^  acres.  Since 
1886  there  has  <been  little  or  no  development.  Assuming 
thM  acieage  (lougbly  measures  accommodation  (and  I 
think  ithis  would  be  A>),  there  is  a  mnst  edgnifioanit  de- 
duction to  be  dranm  from  this  toble  when  considered 
with  the  expansi(»i  of  the  trade  diuring  the  same  period. 

3187.  Where  have  you  got  those  figures  from— the 
figures  you  have  quoted  as  to  the  area? — They  are  com- 
piled from  the  Admiralty  Dock  "Book  of  1900,  Lloyd's 
Begister  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping,  and  from 
mdscellaneous  sources.  The  value  of  the  periodical  in- 
crease in  dockage  can  best  be  ascertained  1^  comparison 
with   the    corresponding   growth    of   shipping  and  the 
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Mr,  G.  L,    character  (if  the  skipping.     The  following  figures  supply 
Gamme.      the  principal  dat%  for  this  comparison :  — 


11  Dec.  1000. 


Year. 

Number 

of 

Sliipe 

entered. 

Tonnage 
entered. 

Acreage 

of 
docks. 

1802   - 

14,577 

2,085,351 

62i 

1831   - 

24,235 

3,388,430 

2231 

1841 

29,367 

4,347,580 

225i 

1851 

31,349 

5,293,177 

228i 

1861 

28,175 

6,299,211 

390} 

1871 

22,417 

6,848,642 

471J 

1881 

""46,568 

♦10,001,626 

557S 

1891 

♦45,555 

♦12,636,634 

629i 

1897 

•48,171 

♦15,187,261 

631 

1899 

23,711 

14,682,971 

631 

• 

♦  Altered  basis  adopted  in  returns. 

3188.  {Sir  Boheri  GifFen,)  Of  course,  this  is  subject 
to  the  observation  thai  the  tonnage  has  not  been  aaoer- 
tained  in  the  same  way  all  through  ?— That  is  so.  I  have 
inserted  a  note  indicating  that  for  the  tl^ee  years  1881, 
1891,  and  1897,  it  is  on  a  different  Basis  to  other  yeoTB. 
The  diiiiculty  all  through  these  figures  is  tha/t  ali»red 
basis. 

3189.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry,)  Tttien  k  1899  a  different 
basis  to  1897  -again  ? — ^I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  tihat. 
I  think  1899  is  on  the  same  basis  as  1871.  It  is  on  a 
different  basis  to  1897,  and  I  think  dt  is  on  the  same 
basis  as  1871,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

3190.  {Mr.  EllU.)  If  I  may  say  so,  you  should  not 
think  about  these  figures ;  you  should  be  quite  sure  ? — 
Then  I  am  unable  U>  be  sure. 

3191.  But  you  are  a  great  staibistician,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  County  Oouncil  ?— But  I  am  unable  to 
go  behind  the  Government  figures. 

3192.  Hiat  is  the  difiiculty  of  taking  the  figures  in  this 
way  ?— No  doubt. 

3193.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Could  it  not  be  ascer- 
tained at  the  Government  offices  from  which  these 
figures  are  produced  ?— I  am  afraid  not.  I  have  done  my 
best  to  ascei^tain  it,  and  I  hare  not  been  able  to  get  any 
better  informftbion  than  this. 

{Sir  John  IVdfe-Barry.)  The  tables  are  reailly  of  very 
little  good  to  us  unless  we  know  what  they  mean. 

3194.  {Mr,  EUis,)  That  applies  to  all  these  figures  un- 
less they  come  first  hand?— Of  course,  I  am  only  using  the 
figures  to  show  certain  results,  and  I  quite  understand 
that  some  of  those  results  may  be  called  into  questiou 
by  reason  of  the  figures  upon  which  they  are  based  not 
being  absolutely  what  I  suggest  they  are ;  but  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  test  the  figures  I  think  my  con- 
clusions are  accurate  even  in  spite  of  these  differences. 

3195.  {Tx>rd  Bevdstoke,)  What  do  you  suggest  about 
the  1899  figures?  Do  you  suggest  th«t  they  are  on  the 
same  'basis  as  the  1871  figures  f-I  suggest  that  they  are 
on  the  none  basis  as  the  1871  figures. 

3196.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  It  makes  a  wonderful 
difference  in  studying  these  figurea  If  we  compare 
1871  with  1899  we  see  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of 
vessels  entering  and  a  very  large  increase  in  Ith'e  tonnage, 
but  if  the  figures  for  1899  are  on  tlie  same  basis  as  1897 
we  see  a  very  largely  decreasing  number  of  ships — less 
than  half  ?— But  they  are  not  On  the  same  basis  as  1897? 

3197.  They  couW  not  be,  it  is  obvious  ?— They  are  not 
on  tJie  same  basis  as  1897,  I  am  sure  of  that. 

3196.  Take  the  third  column.  We  cannot  tell  whether 
the  tonnage  has  increased  from  6,840,000  to  14,682,000 
or  not.  The  figures  reailly  convey  no  impression  to  one's 
mind. 

{Mr.  EUu.)  It  is  not  comparing  like  with  like. 

(Witness,)  Uxxm  tha.t  I  eugfs^t  ibhat  the  1871  figures 
are  on  the  same  basis  as  the  1^  fis^ires  ;  but  the  inter, 
vening  years  1881,  1891,  and  1897  are  on  a  different 
iMisis. 

3199.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Then  you  mean  to 
lead  us  to  the  oofnclosion  that  the  tonnage  has  consider- 
ably more  than  dodbled? — Yes. 

32C0.  And  that  the  number  of  ships  has  increased  by 
about  5  per  cent.  ?— That  is  so. 

3201.  ThaJb  you  think  we  may  safely  take  as  a  conclu- 
sion from  your  inquiries  ?— I  do,  and  a  little  later  on  I 
think  I  can  show  how  that  is  so. 


(Sir  Bobert  Gift  en.)  I  think  I  may  suggest  that  thwe 
is  a  partial  explanation  on  tliese  points  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  figures  which  we  have  had. 

3202.  (Lord  Bevelstoke.)  Now  will  you  proceed  with 
your  CTidence? — ^Between  1802  and  1831  the  activil^ 
m  supplying  dock  accommodation  shows  that  the  dock 
authorities  were  endeavouring  fwith.  success)  to  meet 
the  requirements.  It  was  nearly  quadrupled  daring 
this  period,  whereas  shipping  had  only  increased  by 
62  per  cent  in  tonnage  and  66  per  cent,  in  number  of 
ships.  During  the  period  of  stagnation  between  1831 
and  1861  shipping  had  nearly  doubled  in  tonnage  (86 
per  cent.),  tne  number  of  ships  showing  only  an  in- 
crease of  16  per  cent  over  the  year  1831,  and  an  actual 
decrease  in  numbers  during  the  10  years  from  1851  to 
1861.  Dockage  was  then  increased  by  75  per  cent., 
and  again  it  seemed  as  if  the  dock  authorities  were 
determined  to  meet  the  requirements.  Since  1861  the 
tonnage  of  shipping  has  gone  on  increasing  in  very 
considerable  degrees,  while  the  number  of  ships  has 
proportionately  decreased,  showing  unmistakably  the 
tendency  towards  larger  ships.  The  increase  in  the 
dockage  has  not  been  commensurate  with  the  require- 
ments during  this  period.  Up  to  1886  increase  took 
place,  the  construction  of  the  Millwall  Docks  and  the 
Royal  Albert  Dock,  additions  to  t^he  West  India  Docks 
and  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Tilbury  Docks  being  the  principal  works. 
But  shipping  had  again  outstripped  tHie  dockage.  It 
had  grown  from  6,299,211  in  1861  to  11,597,756  tonnage 
m  lS36,  an  increase  of  85  per  cent.  There  I  note  the 
fact  that  we  have  the  altered  basis  to  contend  with. 
Since  1886  it  has  grown  from  11,597,756  to  15,187,261 
in  1897 — ^that  is,  over  30  per  cent. ;  but  nothing  has 
been  done  during  this  period  to  increase  the  dodk  ac- 
commodation. In  1802,  when  the  dock  system  was 
first  instituted,  the  whole  of  the  shipping  was  then 
accommodated  in  the  river.  It  amounted  to  14,577 
ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  2,085,351. 

3203.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  You  get  those  figures  from  the 
Committee's  Report? — ^From  the  Committee's  Report 
That  was  considered  so  intolerable  an  impediment  to 
navigation  and  so  injurious  to  shipping  as  to  induce 
Parliament  to  grant  powers  to  private  companies  to 
construct  docks.  In  1899  the  total  shipping  was  23,711 
ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  14,682,971.  The  exact  appor- 
tionment of  this  shipping  between  the  docks  and  the 
river  is  not  obtainable.  It  appears,  however,  from  the 
particulars  already  handed  in  to  the  Commission  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  that  of  the 
foreign  trade  alone  there  is  accommodated  in  the  river 
5,670  vessels  of  a  tonnage  of  2,664,964,  a  considerably 
larger  tonnage  than  the  whole  tonnage  which  entered 
the  port  in  1799.  In  addition  to  this  the  river  has  to 
accommodate  the  bulk  of  the  coasting  trade,  which,  on 
a  basis  that  excludes  a  great  num'ber  of  vessels  trading 
in  thif  river,  was,  in  1899,  12,843  vessels  and  5,438.378 
tonnage,  l^ere  is,  at  any  rate,  now  accommodated  in 
the  river  about  four  times  as  much  tonnage  as  was  held 
in  1802  to  constitute  a  serious  indictment  against  the 
authorities  entrusted  with  the  control  of  the  port.  I 
must  qualify  these  conclusions  by  noting  that  the  quay- 
age of  the  river  has  no  doubt  extended  for  the  smaller 
vessels,  but  I  am  not  able  to  state  to  what  extent. 
The  information  can  probably  be  obtained  from  the 
Thames  Conservancy,  who  have  to  grant  licences  for 
wharves,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the  information 
would  be  useful  to  the  Commission.  Still,  with  this 
information  to  hand,  I  do  not  think  that  the  general 
conclusion  as  to  the  failure  of  the  dock  authorities  to 
meet  requirements  can  be  invalidated.  It  may  be,  of 
course,  that  the  dock  system  is  not  the  proper  system 
to  extend  for  the  new  developments  in  ^pping.  But 
even  so,  there  is  no  authority  considering,  or  having 
the  power  to  consider,  what  other  system,  if  any,  should 
take  the  place  of  dockage,  or  should  supple- 
ment dockage,  and  until  the  docks  are  placed 
under  a  properly  constituted  authority  no  such  consider- 
tion  can  be  given  to  the  vital  questions  proved  by  the 
figures  I  have  given  to  be  now  requiring  the  most  serious 
and  immediate  consideration. 

3204.  (Jstfrd  Bevelstoke.)  You  say  that  the  quayage  of 
the  river  has  no  doubt  extenaed  for  the  smaller 
vessels.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  know- 
ledge?— ^Yes,  I  do  know  that.  A  great  number  of  the 
wharves  have  been  increased  on  both  sides  of  the  rivw  of 
late  years,  and  even  down  below  the  London  area,  but  to 
what  extent  that  accommodates  the  smaller  vessels  I  have 
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no  information.  Eren  up  above,  in  the  Brent  at  Brent- 
wood, and  in  tiie  Wandie  at  Wandsworiih,  and  in  the 
Ham>men>-mith  Or«eE,  «nd  places  of  that  kind,  Ittiere  aie 
a  gi«at  number  cd  inlets  where  oomparatively  smadl 
vessels  go  up  at  the  present  moment.  To  wha»t  extenti 
that  faas  itaken  away  t^e  vessels  from  4ihe  lower  reaches 
of  tiie  river  I  am  unable  to  say,  because  I  do  not  know 
the  extent  ol  the  wharfage. 

3205.  (Sir  John  Wclfe-Barry,)  I  suppose  it  ia  an  open 
question  whether  in  1799  veseels  did  not  lie  much  more  in 
what  is  called  the  upper  pool  and  whether  the  accommo- 
dation for  vessels  lying  in  the  river  itself — at  buoys  and 
moorings-— has  not  been  extended  largely  down  the  river 
since  that  dafci^l— I  think  that  is  so. 

3806.  (Lord  Bevdstoke,)  Now  will  you  proceed  with 
your  e^ence? — I  next  turn  to  anodEer  aspect  of  the 
matter.  London's  growth  and  condition  must  start  from 
its  trade.  Its  shipping  has  long  been  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  shipping  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  of  the  civilised  world.  If  accommodation  has 
been  inadequate,  it  may  affect  the  trade  of  the  port  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  constitute  a  menace  to  the  prosperity 
of  London.  It  may  even  do  more,  for  the  traae  lost  to 
London  may  not  be  tiansfened  to  a  British  port,  and  if 
it  is  transferred  to  a  foreign  port,  the  matter  becomes  one 
of  national  Importance.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  ascertain, 
as  far  as  possible,  what  are  tae  facts  to  assist  in  solving 
this  problem.  The  first  point  ia  to  ascertain  the  coarse 
of  the  volume  of  trade  in  the  Port  of  London.    I  begin 


with  the  period  when  the  system  of  docks  was  first  in-    Mr.  G.  L. 
troduced  into  London,  namely  at  the  beginning  of  this  »    Oomme, 
century,  when  the  river  without  docks  was  found  totally       TiZTloftft 
inadeqvate  to  accommodate  the  trade  of  the  port,  and  the  ^^  ryec.  iwv. 
merchants  of  London  had  raised  so  atrcmg  an  outcry  -^ 

against  the  want  of  accommodation.  The  iniormation  is 
not  easily  available,  aa  the  early  returns  were  not  based 
upon  the  same  principle  aa  the  modem  ones.  But  much 
information  can  be  given  by  reference  to  extraneous  re- 
ports, and  other  sources.  In  mil  oases,  in  the  tables  I 
am  lUMv  about  lix)  hand  in,  I  have  indicated  the  source 
from  which  the  figures  are  obtained. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  two  TaUes  shotaing  the  Mppmq 
entering  and  clearing  the  Port  of  London  in  earn 
year  from  1798  to  1899  inclusive.  See  Appendix,  9th 
day,  Nos.  6  and  7). 

3207.  (Mr.  EUis.)  Where  have  you  derived  these  figures 
from  ?— The  eoorces  in  every  case  are  put  in  the  columns 
here — '*The  Port  of  London  Oommittee  of  1709"  and  so 
on.  In  the  last  column  of  the  table  the  source  of  each 
set  of  figures  ia  given. 

3208.  (Sir  Bohert  Qilfen.)  After  1850  all  the  figures  are 
from  the  annual  statement  of  Trade  and  Navigation? — 
After  1850  that  is  so. 

3208a.  That  ia  from  the  same  source  all  through  % — 
Yes.  It  will  be  useful  to  summarise  the  figures  for  the 
years  1799  and  1899  in  a  comparative  form.  First,  as 
regards  the  foreign  and  colonial  shipping : — 


Foreign. 

Number  of  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Total. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Total. 

In  1799  

In  1899  

Proportion  of  1899  to  1799    - 

3,414 

10,868 

More  than 
3  times. 

2,518 

6,831 

More  than 
2}  times. 

5,932 

17,699 

3  times. 

673,473 

9,244,593 

Nearly 
14  times. 

521,311 

6,042,050 

Nearly 
12  times. 

1,194,784 

15,286,643 

Nearly 
13  times. 

3200.  Can  you  explain  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
misison  the  cause  of  the  grciat  difference  between  the 
entries  and  the  clearances? — ^A  larse  number  of  vessels 
enter  with  goods  and  they  ^o  out  in  ballast.  Or  the  goods 
are  dispersed  by  the  coasting  trade- 

3210.  Is  it  not  part  of  the  explanation  that  vessels 


enter  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  then  when  they  clear 
they  go  away  as  coasting  trade,  and  do  not  appear  in  the 
foreign  trade  ?— Yes,  they  go  by  the  coasting  trade.  Then 
I  win  guve  the  figures  for  the  coasting  trade  in  a  similar 
table:  — 


Coasting. 

Number  of  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

* 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Total. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Total. 

In  1799 . 

In  1899 

Proportion  of  1899  to  1799    - 

11,163 

12,843 

Slightly 
increased. 

4,913 

9,818 

Twice  a? 
many. 

16,076 

22,661 

Nearly 
1^  times. 

1,411,878 

5,438,378 

Nearly 
4  times. 

491,300 
2,208,683 
4^  times. 

1.903,178 

7,647,061 

More  than 
4  times. 

Then  I  will  add  those  two  tables  together  to  give  the  total  foreign  and  coasting  shipping  trade :  — 


In  1799- 

Inl899-  -       - 

Proportion  of  1899  to  1799 

4238. 


Foreign  and  Coasting  Shipping. 


Number  of  Vessels. 


Entered. 


14,577 

23,711 

More  than 
li  times. 


Cleared. 


Total. 


7,431 

16,649 

More  than 
twice. 


22,008 

40,360 

Nearly 
twice. 


Tonnage 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


2,065,351 
14,682,971 

More  than 
7  times. 


1,012,611 

8,250,733 

More  than 
8  times. 


Total. 


3,097,962 

22,933,704 

Nearly 
7i  times. 

U2 
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JVr.  6r.  Z.     This  increased  magnitude  of  the  problem  as  it  is  now 
Gomme.      presented  for  consideration  is  a  measure  of  its  import- 

fy^  ^'^oe  from  almost  every  point  <yf  piew.       Whatever  is 

11  Dec  1900.  ^QT^Q  in  the  future  it  cannot  be  left  to  the  chance  results 
of  temporary  measures  of  co-operation  between  private 
capitaiists  and  public  authority,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
past.  It  must  be  settled  upon  principles  which  shall 
give  permanence  and  settlement  in  administration,  and 


wide  and  comprehensive  powers  of  development,  not  only 
for  meeting  actual  conditions,  but  of  anticipating  tiie 
probable  conditions  of  the  near  future.  The  ateady  and 
remarkable  continuity  in  the  growth  of  the  trade  of 
London  is  the  most  apparent  f^ure  disclosed  by  these 
tables.  The  increase  in  the  tonnage  has,  on  an  average, 
been  as  follows : — 


• 

Foreign. 

Totol. 

Coasting. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

1 

Total. 

En 

Average   annual    in- 
CTfiase   per    cent, 
from  1799  to  1899 

2-65 

2-48 

2-68 

1-36 

1-51 

1-40 

1 

Total. 


Entered.     Cleared.       Total. 


1-97 


212 


2-02 


3211.  Are  those  percentages  a  division  oi  the  total 
increase  between  1799  and  1899  by  the  number  of  years  ? 
— That  18  so. 

3212.  You  have  not  really  the  annual  increases? — It 


is  the  geometrical  pnogression  annually.  Then  I  will 
gifve  thme  totals  according  ito  quinquennial  peonods,  as 
that  might  be  a  oonvenieirt  w«y  of  doing  it 


Increase  in 

tonnage  in  each  Quinquennial  period  on 

the  preoeding  period. 

Periods. 

Foreign. 

Coasting. 

Totol. 

• 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

1 

Totol. 

Entered. 

1 

Cleared. 

Totol. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent 

i 
Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Per  cent 

1826-29  on  1820-24  - 

28-9 

26-5 

27-8 

— 

— 

— 

—               — 

1830-34  „  1825-29  - 

6-2 

2-4 

—  2-4 

.. 

— 

— 

~ 

— . 

~. 

1836^39  „  1830-34  - 

20-3 

19-9 

20-2 

» 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

1840-44  „  1835-39  • 

18-6 

10-3 

14-8 

2-6 

— 

— 

71 

— 

_ 

1846-49  „  1840-44  - 

321 

23-7 

28-3 

8-2 

— 

— 

16-6 

— 

_ 

1860-64  „  1846-49  - 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

-6 

— 

;  — 

(«) 

— 

— 

1865-59  „  1860-54  - 

{a) 

{a) 

(a) 

—  6-8 

— 

— 

M 

— 

— 

1860-64  „  1865-59  - 

20  0 

14-0 

17-8 

6-2 

8-4 

61 

12-3 

11-8 

12-1 

1866-60  „  1860-64  - 

16-3 

14-6 

16-7 

—  6-0 

6-0 

—  30 

6-3 

11-3 

7-1 

1870-74  „  1866-69  - 

16-3 

293 

20-2 

(a) 

(o) 

(a) 

(o) 

(a) 

(a) 

1876-79  „  1870-74  • 

21-9 

21-8 

21-8 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(o) 

1880-84  „  1875-79   - 

16-6 

21-2 

17-7 

14-0 

13-3 

13-8 

14-9 

18-7 

16-2 

1886-89  „  1880-84  • 

14-4 

17-6 

15-6 

14-2 

22-4 

16-3 

14-3 

19-0 

16-9 

1890-94  „  1886-89  - 

10-3 

13-2 

11-6 

7-2 

14-6 

9-1 

9-0 

13-6 

10-5 

1896-99  „  1890-94  - 

16'li. 

15-2 

16-7 

(a) 

(a) 

(«) 

(«); 

(a) 

(a) 

(a)  Comparable  figures  are  not  available  for  these  periods. 


For  so  long  a  period  as  100  years  t^is  annual  increase  is 
very  remarkaUe,  and  is  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  other 
port  in  the  world.  It  shows  above  all  things  the  natural 
capabilities  of  the  Port  of  London.  No  amount  of  arti- 
ficial aid  would  create  such  results.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  very  magnitude  suggests  that  these  natural 
capabilities  may  be  encroached  upon  insensibly,  and  so 
be  graduallv  undermined  and  almost  destroyed.  Artifi- 
cial aid  in  the  shape  of  adequate  dockage,  wharfage,  etc. , 
is  nec-essary  to  be  abile  to  put  the  natural  capabilities  to 
their  utmost  possible  use,  and  the  question  therefore  is, 
does  the  present  system  produce  the  utmost  possifble 
use.  It  is  impossible  to  suggest  as  a  mere  matter  of 
statistics  when  this  increase  is  going  to  stop.  If  it  con- 
tinues, or,  rather,  if  it  tends  to  continue,  then  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Port  becomes  one  of  the  most  pressing  ques- 
tions of  the  daj.  If  it  decreases  or  remains  stationary, 
then  the  question  will  arise  whether  the  natural  volume 
of  itrade  to  London  has  been  reached  or  whether  the  want 
of  development  of  Londtm  facilities  has  not  hindered 
trade,  and,  further,  whether  the  nation  or  only  the  Port 
of  London  suffers  from  this.  To  answer  some  of  these 
questions  it  is  necessary  to  analyse  the  tables  in  various 
directions.  I  wiU  first  turn  to  the  relative  volume  and 
growth  of  the  import  and  export  trade — of  the  shipping 
entered  and  the  tdiipping  cleared  with  cargoes.  It  wiU 
be  seen  that  while  the  tonnage  entered  fromf  foreign 
countries  rises  from.  673,473  in  1799  to  9,244,593  in  1899, 
or  nearly  fourteen  times  as  much,  the  tonnage  cleared 
rises  from  521.911  tons  to  6,042,050  tons,  or  oniy  nearly 
twelve  times  as  much,  the  tonnage  of  shipping  entered 
being  now  more  than  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  tilie 
tonnage  cleared.    The  question  arises  whether  the  in- 


conveniences of  the  port  help  towards  this  result.  All 
things  being  equal,  shipping  would  clear  from  the  port 
of  entry  as  much  as  possible-  In  1799  it  largely  did 
so  in  London.  It  had  fallen  back  considerably  in  1883, 
and  has  never  recovered  itsdf,  though  it  is  noticeable 
that  after  1867  the  growth  has  been  continuous,  though 
comparatively  not  very  great.  Next  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  increase  in  the  numiber  of  ships  is  not  continuous 
with  the  increase  in  tonnage.  This,  of  course,  is  due  to 
the  substitution  of  steam  for  sailing  vessels,  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  in  the  size  of  the  vessels. 

{The  Witney  handed  in  a  Table  sliatring  th^  average 
tannage  of  the  skipping  entered  at  the  Port  of  London 
from  1841  to  1899.    See  Ajjpendix,  9th  Day,  No.  8,) 

This  table  gives  a  complete  history  of  this  important 
ch-ange.  It  is  difficult,  owing  to  the  different  methods 
of  reckoning  adopted  in  the  official  returns,  to  make  a 
certain  comparison  for  the  whole  series  of  years.  As 
far  as  the  figures  go,  they  show  that  from  1841  to  1872 
the  tonnage  of  the  sailing  vessels  rose  from  an  average 
of  142  to  an  average  of  203l  On  the  new  basis  adopted 
in  1873,  the  average  fell  from  122  in  1873  to  71  in 
1697.  Afl  regards  the  steam  vessels,  the  deduction  can 
be  made  with  more  certainty.  Both  the  number  and 
the  tonnage  of  these  have  gone  steadily  up.  In  1841 
it  worked  out  at  an  average  of  238;  in  1807  «t  an 
average  of  686;  in  1890  (on  a  basis  which  excludes 
certain  of  the  smaller  steam  vessels)  at  an  average  of 
731.  This  figure  has  to  be  considered  with  reference 
to  the  figure  of  maximum  tonnage  of  ships  whi<^  are 
moored  in  the  river,  which  has  already  been  stated  in 
evidence   before  the    Oommission,  at  question  IS,    as 
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^600  ton&  I  turn  now  from  these  figures  relating  to 
London  only,  to  the  registered  shipping  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  I  will  hand  in  two  tabtee.  One  is  a  table 
giving  a  classification  according  to  tonnage  of  the  steam 
Tesso&  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  belonging  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  each  year  from  1860  to  1899  ;  and 
the  other  ifl  a  table  giving  a  classification  according  to 
ionnage  of  the  sailing  vesaels  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  belonging'  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each,  year 
from  1860  to  1899. 

{The  taUes  were  handed  in.     See  Appendices^  9th  day, 
Nos.  9  and  10.) 

3213.  (Mr,  Ellis.)  These  are  all  official  figures?-— 
These  are  all  official  figures.  The  source  of  information 
18  giren  at  the  top  of  the  tahde.  The  table  illustratea 
the  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  ships  that  are 
"being  built  in  later  years.  It  will  first  be  seei»  that 
aince  1890  the  number  of  British  steamers  engaged  in 
the  foreign  trade  has  not  m&terially  increased*  As  to 
the  classification  of  the  vessels,  it  will  be  seen  that 
ihe  number  of  steam  yessela  under  1,600  tons  is  steadily 
decreasing;  vessels  of  1,600  tons  to  2,000  tons  show 
a  decrease  in  1899  for  the  first  time,  whilst  vessels  of 
from  2,000  tons  upwards  have  been  steadily  increasing 
since  1JB60.  In  1860  there  were  only  five  ateam  vessels 
'of  2,000  tons  and  upwards,  whilat  in  1699  there  were 


1,108  vessels  of  this  class.    It  is  further  significant    j/,.,  q^  £^ 
that  the  steam  vessels  above  4,000  tons,  which  in  1804      Gofume, 

numbered  19,  and  in  1898  66,  rose  in  1899  to  96— a         

most  significant  increase  in  the  number  of  the  laargest  11  Dec.  1900. 
vessels.  As  regards  sailing  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade,  — — 
the  most  striking  fact  is  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
numiber  in  all  classes.  Having  seen  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  larger  steam  vessels,  it  will  be 
useful  to  see,  if  possible,  to  which  of  the  ports  of  the 
Kingdom  these  belong,  as  indicated  by  the  port  of 
registry.  This  is  dealt  with  in  another  table,  which  I 
will  hand  in. 

{7%e  witness  handed,  in  a  table  Avowing  the  number  and 

jtroportion   of  the  whole  Kinadmn  of  the  vessels  of 

each  class  belonging  to   London  ana   the  Ports   of 

Liverpool^   Glasgow,  and  Greenock.     See  Appendix, 

9th  dag,  No.  Ill) 

3214.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  I  suppose  you  Jcnow 
why  Greenock  shows  up  aa  having  a  large  numfber  of  very 
large  vessels  % — ^I  understand  that  it  is  principally  due 
to  the  owners  living  there. 

3215.  Is  it  not  because  the  P.  and  O.  fiteamabip  Com- 
pany reflister  their  vessels  at  Gkreenock? — •!  wa«  not 
aware  of  itfttat.      Taking  the  vessels  above  3,000  tons  * 
tonnage,  the  figures  are  most  significant  of  London's  in- 
feriorky.     Th«  figures  are :  — 


Classification  of  Tonnage. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Number  and  Proportion  Registered  as  belonging  td 

■ 

London. 

Liverpool. 

Glasgow. 

Greenock. 

Tons.                  Tons. 
3,000  and  under  3,500  - 

3,500         „         4,000- 

4,000  and  over     -        - 

No. 
149 

77    . 
101 

No. 

27 

12 

7 

Per  cent. 
18-12 

15-59 

6*93 

No. 
60 

25 

64 

Per  cent. 
40-30 

32-50 

63-40 

No. 
43 

14 

4 

Per  cent. 
28*86 

18-18 

3-96 

No. 
5 

1      6 

Per  cent. 
3-36 

7-80 

4-95 

Total    -    -    - 

327 

46 

14-07 

149 

45-67 

61 

1 

18-65 

16 

1 

1 

4-89 

Of  the  327  vessels  above  3,000  tons  it  will  be  eeen  that 
-while  Liverpool  has  149,  or  45*57  per  cent.,  and  Glasgow 
61  or  18*65  per  cent.,  London  baa  only  46,  or  14-07  ]>er 
cent.  This  classification  is  according  to  net  tonnage. 
This  question  of  the  size  of  vessels  may  be  further  con- 
'Sidered  in  view  of  what  is  the  position  of  the  xships  of 
other  nationalities. 

{The  witness  handed  in  a  table  of  steam  vessels  above 
7,000  tons  gross  of  all  nationalities.  See  Appendix, 
9th  day.  No.  IS,) 

jin  the  Table  of  Enghah  vessels  the  first  thing  of  im- 
'portance  is  the  large  number  that  have  been  buSt  in  the 
last  three  years.  Of  the  85  British  vessels  in  the  list, 
-the  number  built  in  each  year  is  as  foUows :  — 

Year.  Number  of  vessels. 

1881 3 

1883 1 

1884 2 

1889  -           -           -           -          -    2 

1891 1 

1893 4 

1R94 4 

1895 4 

1896 5 

189? 6 

1898 16 

1899 20 

1900  .           -           -           -           -  17 

85 

This  shows  to  what  extent  the  later  development  of 
vessels  in  the  direction  of  the  greater  size  is  proceeding. 
The  port  of  registry  of  these  85  vessels  is  as  follows : — 

Port  of  registi-y.  Number  of  vessels. 

Barrow      -  -  -  -  -    1 

Beikfaab      -  -  -  -  -    6 

Glasgow     -  -  -  -  -    3 

Greenock   -•  -  -  -  -    7 

Liveipool   -  -  -  -  -  58 

London      -  -  -  -  -    4 

Southampton  -  -  -  .4 

''West  Hartlepool  -  -  -  -    2 

85 


Thougih  the  port  of  registry  does  not  mean  that  the 
trading  of  a  vessel  is  confined  to,  or  even  principally  con- 
cerned with,  that  particular  port,  yet  taken  with  all  other 
facta  it  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  of  some  significance 
that  even  as  a  port  of  registry  London,  with  its  great  c.  7g43Ki 
trade,  holds  such  an  inferior  position  in  respect  of  ^the  ' 

larger  class  of  vessels,  whereas  in  the  smaller  vessels  its 
position  as  a  port  of  registry  is  undoubted,  aa  will  be  seen 
from  Appendix  11.  It  will  be  further  seen  from  th(e  last 
Table  that  foreign  countries  show  a  considerable  competi- 
tion in  the  direction  of  larger  vessels.  The  number  pf 
G^man  ships  over  7,000  tons  gross  is  34,  and  the  namber 
of  French  7.  I  will  hand  in  a  further  table  cAiowing  Idie 
classification  of  steam  ve^ssels  of  all  nationalitiea  accord- 
ing to  Lloyd's  Register. 


{The  witness  handed  in  a  table  showing  the  dassificaiion 

of  stei  '  ■ 

Lloyd^s 


of  steam  vessels   of  all  nationalities  according  to 
Register.    See  Appendix,  9th  day,  No.  13,) 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  German  vessels  between 
7,000  and  10,000  grosg  tonnage  is  15,  against  63  British, 
and  over  10,000  tons,  19  against  22  British.  Germany 
is  thus  building  largo  vessels  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
commercial  fleet  compared  with  what  Great  Britain  is 
building  in  connection  with  its  enormous  fleet  of  merchant 
vessels.  In  view  of  these  facts  I  suggest,  at  aU  events, 
that  rhc  incapacii^  of  Britain's  greatest  port  to  accom- 
modate the  larger  vessels  may  become  a  serious  factor 
in  deciding  the  nationalposition.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  shipping  of  London  is  about  one-fifth  of  the 
rest  of  all  the  ports  of  the  country  put  together.  Aooom- 
mcdation  at  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and  other  ports  will  not 
make  up  for  want  of  accommodation  at  London.  It  will 
only  partly  do  so.  If  London,  therefore,  cannot  properly 
accommodate  the  largest  ships,  not  only  ita  own  trade, 
but  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  is  serioualy  Inenaced. 

3216.  {Sir  BoheH  Giffen.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this 
withr  regard  to  your  evidence  that,  all  things  being  equal, 
shipping  would  clear  from  the  port  of  entry  as  mucii  as 
possible,  and  that  the  fact  of  the  clearances  being  so  much 
more  in  London  than  the  entries  is  an  indication  of  some- 
thing that  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  Have  you  investi- 
gated the  causes  why  the  clearances  are  not  so  great  as 
the  entries  ? — ^Yes.  I  have  gone  into  that,  and  I  find  that 
in  the  firat  infftanee  it  is  due  to  the  sfhips  coming  in  and 
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Mr,  G.  L.     clearing  in  ballast,  and  entering  in  and  clearing  coast- 
Gommc.      wise. 

11  Dec  1000      3217.  is  it  not  partly  that  in  connection  with  the  coal 
'         '  trade  ships  come  in  hom  foreign  ports  and  then  go  to 
Cardiff  and  Neiwcastle  for  a  supply  of  coal  ? — ^That  is  to 
some  extent  the  answer,  no  doubt. 

3218.  And  does  not  that  apply  'to  a  great  many  ports 
besides  London  ? — ^Yes,  it  applies  to  a  great  many  ports 
besides  Lcndun,  but  London  has  always  been  a  port  of 
genera!  trade,  and  not  particular  trade,  and  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  significant  change  in  its  class  of  trade. 

3219.  I  recollect  a  good  many  years  ago  when  dealing 
with  these  subjects — ^I  hare  not  any  figure  to  gire  you  at 
present— observing  that  Oonidnental  ports  were  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  our  £ngHsh  ports.  A  lai^r  number 
of  ships  arrired  from  foreign  countries,  exclusiye  of  Eng- 
land, than  went  to  them.  You  hare  not  obsenred  any- 
thing of  that  kind  ? — No,  I  hare  not  observed  anything 
of  that  kind.  Buit  my  point  rather  is  that  the  Foirt  of 
London,  up  to  the  present,  has  been  a  port  of  general 
trade  where  entering  and  clearing  has  been  more  or  less 
equal. 

3220.  But  still  the  exports  of  goods  from  London  are 
much  lesB  than  the  imports  into  I^ndon  ?-~Yes. 

3221.  Therefore  there  is  not  so  much  work  for  ships 
to  do  going  ft  war  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  trade? — 
Ko,  not  now.    That  is  my  point. 

3222.  Is  not  that  a  case  where  the  trade  commands 
the  shipping,  and  there  are  causes  for  trade  going  in 
certain  directions  which  the  ships  must  follow? — fes, 
no  doubt  that  is  so,  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  one 
of  the  important  things  we  must  look  at  at  the  present 
moment,  because  there  will  be  no  longer  any  reason 
for  ships  to  come  to  London  unless  they  have  every 
facility,  if  they  have  to  go  to  other  ports  to  clear. 
Unless  there  are  greater  attractions  to  import  to  Lon- 
don they  will  go  to  the  nearest  port  where  they  want  to 
clear  from. 

3223.  But  still  there  is  no  material  prospect  of  the 
clearances  of  ships  in  London,  from  the  foreign  trade, 
increasing  in  the  samo  proportion  as  the  entries  ? — ^No  ; 
considering  the  drift  of  trade,  I  think  not,  but  it  makes 
it  all  the  more  important  >that  the  Port  of  London 
should  be  well  equipped,  otherwise  tlie  natural  event 
will  happen,  and  the  import  trade*  will  (follow  the 
export  I  next  turn  to  the  position  of  ttie  trade  of  th'e 
port  as  far  as^  an  analysis  of  the  Tables  from  a  general 
statistical  point  of  view  can  interpret  the  facts.  I 
think  the  relation  which  the  trade  of  the  port  bears  to 
the  trade  of  the  whole  kingdom  is  the  most  useful  form 
of  consideration  of  the  subject.  This  I  have  taken  from 
various  points  of  view,  as  far  as  ^e  information  avail- 
oible  in  tne  official  returns  admits,  and  I  will  put  in  some 
Tables  showing  the  results.  One  table  shows  London's 
proportion  of  the  total  sliipping  entered,  the  actual  figures 
for  Jjondon  and  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  being 
given. 

{The  toitnesa  handed  in  a  table  8ho\r%ng  the  Shipping 
entered  itnth  cargoes  at  the  Port  of  London  and  at  the 
Porta  of  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year 
from  1863  to  1899 :  and  London's  proportion,  of  the 
whole  Kingdom.     See  Appendix^  9th  day.  No.  I4,) 

Taking  first  shipping  of  the  country,  both  foreign  and 
eoastwise,  it  shows  that  London  has  failed  to  hold  its 


own.  London's  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage  of  ship- 
ping entered  has  been  in — 

1856 23-4  per  cent. 

1860 22-6 

1880 20-2 

1897 22-8 

When  divided  between  foreign  and  coastwise  ship- 
ping the  figures  are  more  significant.  In  the  same 
years  they  have  been — 

Foreign.  Coastwise. 

1856  -      31-1  percent.  19-2  percent. 

1860      .        -      29-4        „  -        -      18-6 

1880      -        -      24-3        „  -        -      16-4 

1897      -        -     25-9        „  -        -      19-4 

So  that  while  the  coasting  trade  (that  is,  smaller  ves- 
sels and  for  produce  required  principally  for  London 
home  markets)  has  remained  about  the  same  during 
these  forty  years,  the  foreign  trade  has  fallen  5  per 
cent. 

3224.  {Sir  Boberb  GiWen.)  Is  5  per  cent,  quite  the 
proper  figure  there.     A  fall  from  Sl'l  per  cent,   to 
is5'0  ifl  more  than  5  per  cent.    It  is  a  fall  of  five  points,  See 
but  upon  31  it  is  more  than  &  per  cent.  \ — ^Yes,  it  is  3276-7* 
clearly.    Tbe  next  table  deak  in  the  same  way  with  the 
shipping  cleared. 

{The  witness  handed  in  a  table  showing  the  Shipping 
cleared  with  cargoes  frvin  the  Port  of  London  and 
frwn  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year 
from  1853  to  1899;  and  London  s  proportion  0/  the 
whole  Kingdom.    See  Appendix,  9(h  day,  No.  15.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  m  the  numiber  of  vessels  cleared 
there  is  an  increase  in  London's  prop<ntion  from  7*3 
|)er  cent,  in  1856  to  9*4  per  cent,  in  1897,  while 
m  the  tonnage  thtero  ihas  been  an  increase  from 
10' 1  to  11*6  per  cent.  An  anadysis  of  these  figures, 
however,  reveals  an  important  fact,  viz.,  thai  this 
increase  in  <the  total  is  entirely  due  to  tiie  cbasiang 
trade.  The  coasting  trade  of  London  has  increased  in 
number  of  vessels  &i>m  5*8  per  cent,  to  8*5  per  cent., 
and  in  tonnage  from  6*4  per.  cent,  to  7*4  per  cent., 
but  in  the  foreign  trade  there  is  a  decrease  in  the 
proportion,  Yi;s.,  in  the  number  of  vessels  from  12*6 
per  ceiyt,  to  12*3  per  cent.,  and  in  tonnage  from  15'9 
to  14*9  per  cent. 

3225.  (Mr.  SUis.)  I  suppose  these  percentages  are 
correct  9-->Yes.  The  two  next  taJblea  take  the  considera- 
/blon  of  the  qtkestion  of  deorease  in  Londlon's  proportion 
of  the  foreign  fihipping  of  the  oountry  a  step  further. 

{The  witness  handed  in  a  table  showing  the  Tonnage  of 
Shipping  entered  from  each  of  the  chief  foreign 
cmintries  and  British  Possessions  at  the  Port  of 
London,  and  at  the  ports  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  and  London's  proportion  of  the  whole 
Kingdom,    See  Appendix,  9th  day,  No.  16.) 

This  talble  shows  London's  prm>ortion  of  the  shipping 
entered  from  each  of  the  ohieT  foreign  countries  ana 
Biiltisii  pofisesKons  in  1861,  1871,  1881,  1891,  and 
1899.  That  is  London's  proportion  to  the  w4io)e 
Kin^om.  As  regards  the  tonnage  of  shipping  from 
foreign  countries,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  propor- 
tion is  a  steadily  d(ecc«asing  one,  from  20*7  per  cent, 
in  1861  to  16*2  in  1899.  Eraimi'ining  into  these  figures 
further  by  dividing  the  countries  into  groups,  iiie  result 
is  perhaps  more  significant.  The  groups  and  the  cor- 
responding figures  are  as  follows :  — 


• 

Shipping  entered  from  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions. 

Groups. 

London's  Proportion  of  the  Total  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

1861.               1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1899. 

s 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

North  Europe 

21.3 

19-0 

18-2 

17  2 

14-7 

South  Europe  -       - -  ' 

21  1 

16-8 

12-8 

156 

101 

Total  Europe    -    -    - 

,                                                                                                                          1 

21-3 

18-8 

17-3 

16-9 

13-9 

1 
1 

Asia 

74-9 

84-4 

62-7 

78-0 

89*4 

America  -       -       .        .                

171                 11*4 

13-7 

17-5 

21-5 

Foreign  Ppfltessions 

20-2                20*0 

12-2 

14-2 

15-8 

British  Possessions  --.*--               -        - 

36*4 

40-5 

431 

43-2 

44-3 

Total  Foreign  Countries  and  Britbh^ 
Possessions j 

24-0 

211 

20-4 

20-7 

19-3 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  to  what  extent  London  is 
lotting  its  share  of  the  iimport  trade  fzom  the  Continent, 
that  IB  to  a  large  extent  in  materials  for  manufacture, 
and  of  export  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is  an 
increase  in  the  ahipping  from  British  possessions  in 
tiie  course  of  the  same  period,  trade  that  is  for  the 
most  part  required  by  tne  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Tike  total  result,  nowever,  is  a  steadily 
decreasing  figure  for  London's  proportion  from  24  pet 
cent,  in  1861  to  19'3  per  cent  in  1899.  The  next  table 
is  a  table  showing  the  tonnage  of  shipping  cleared  to 
eac^  of  the  chtief  foreign  oountnee  and  British  possessions 
from  the  Port  of  London  and  from  the  porta?  of  the  rest 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and'  London's  proportion  of  the 
wik>le  Kingdiom  m  1861,  1871,  1881,  1891,  aiid  1899. 


(The  witness  handed  in  tdble.    See  Appendijc^  9th  day^     Mr.  O.  L. 
No.  17,)  Uomme, 

Cbnsidering  London's  proportion  of  the  shopping  cleared  i  1  ^ec  1900 

to  foreign  counfariies  and  Bcitiah  possessions  in  the  samia       

w«vf  aa  in  the  last  table,  iit  will  be  seen  thai  aa  regards 
frneogn  oouurfcries,  the  figure  for  London's  propoutaon  itf 
also  a  decreasing  figure,  from  15'9  per  cent,  in  1861,  to 
13*4  per  cent  in  1899,  the  figure  for  1809  being,  how- 
ever, slightly  higher  than  tlie  figure  for  1881. 
Diiriding  the  foreign  countries  into  the  same  groups  as 
in  the  case  of  the  shipping  entered,  the  result  is  as 
follows:  — 


Shipping  cleared  to  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions. 


Groups. 


North  Europe 
South  Europe 


Total  Europe 


Asia         -  •• 

America 

Foreign  Possessions 

British  Possessions 

Total  Foreign  Countries  and  British^ 
Possessions / 


London's 

Proportion  of  the  Total  of 

the  United  Kingdom. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1899. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent 

20-7 

17-7 

15-3 

16-6 

15-5 

7-1 

7-4 

6-3 

5-5 

6-1 

17-3 

16-0 

13-5 

14-2 

13-3 

38-0 

56-0 

6-0 

•7 

31-9 

12-7 

7*9 

11-5 

13-1 

13-9 

9-3 

6-8 

4-9 

4-4 

15-6 

26-7 

25-8 

27-3 

26-3 

22-4 

18-1 

15-8 

15-2 

15-2 

14:5 

1 

London's  proportion  of  the  shipping  cleared  to  the 
Continent  shows  a  steady  decrease  from  17*3  per  cent, 
in  1861  to  13-3  in  1899,  and  is  princijpally  responsible 
for  the  decrease  in  London's  proportion  of  the  total 
shipping  cleared  to  foreign  countries.  London's  pro^ 
portion  of  the  shipping  cleared  to  British  possessions 
does  not  follow  the  same  course  as  the  proportion  of 
ahipping  entered.  From  1861  to  1881  the  figure  in- 
creased  from  25-7  per  cent,  to  27-3  per  cent. ;  in  1891 
it  had  fallen  to  26*3  per  cent,  and  in  1899  to  only 
22-4  per  cent.  The  figure  for  London's  proportion  of 
the  total  shipping  cleared  to  foreign  countries  and 
British  possessions  is  a  steadily  decreasing  figure, 
from  18-1  per  cent,  in  1861  to  14-9  in  1899.  Turning 
next  to  London's  proportion  of  the  trade  as  indicated 
by  value,  the  relative  position  of  London  is  perhaps 
more  decidedly  illusinated.  Two  tables  I  will  hand  in 
illuatiPaie  this. 

{The  witness  handed  in  two  tables  showing  the  valiie  of 
the  Imports  and  Exports  into  the  Port  of  London  and 
the  Ports  of  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdotn ;  and 
LoneUm^s  proportion  of  the  whole  Kingdom^  1872  to 
1899,    See  Appendix,  9th  day,  Nos,  18  and  19, ) 

The  teodeooy  to  decrease  in  the  value  of  imiports 
{for  the  shorter  period  for  which  the  information  is 
available)  is  undoubted.  Lcmdon's  proportion,  which, 
in  1872,  was  36  per  cent,  and  in  1886  had  risen  to 
36*6  per  cent,  was  for  the  last  four  years  for  the  first 
time  less  than  34  per  cent  It  is,  however,  in  the  table 
of  proportion  of  value  of  exports  that  the  most  signifi- 
cant decrease  is  shown.  London's  proportion  of  the 
export  of  both  home  and  foreign  produce  has  materially 
declined  since  1882  (the  first  year  for  which  the  infor- 
mation is  available)  from  32*1  to  26'7  per  cent.,  while 
London's  proportion  of  foreign  and  colonial  export 
trade  in  the  same  period  has  fallen  from  61*2  per  cent, 
to  53*0  per  cent,  the  decrease  being  especially  marked 
in  the  last  five  years,  as  follows:  — 

1894 59-8 

1805 58-6 

1896 56-7 

1897 54-7 

1898 53-7 

1899 630 

Tims  the  conclusions  whiidi  have  been  drawn  from  the 
figures  as  to  London's  relative  proportion  of  the  shipping 
18  confiimed  by  these   figures  as  to  values.    Li  these 


figures  the  question  of  alteration  in  values  does  not,  of 
course,  affect  the  figures,  because  we  are  deaUnff  with 
proportions  only.  A  fuither  section  of  the  trade  not 
included  in  eiifaher  of  the  foregoing  tables  is  that  known 
as  the  'transhipment  trade.  This  is  apart  from  the  ex- 
post  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  which  has  been 
deak  with  in  tiie  laab  tatble,  and  which  has  shown  such 
a  marked  decrease  in  London's  proporti<»i.  The  figures 
for  the  transhipment  trade  are  shown  in  another  table. 
(The  tcitness  hatuied  in  a  table  showing  the  tranship- 

•tnent  trade  of  London  and  of  tJie  United  Kingdom, 

See  Appendix,  9th  dag.  No,  ^,) 

These  tables  require  some  explanation  as  to  the  division 
into  two  sections,  namely,  "  imported  for  trsnsAiipment," 
and  ''exported  for  transhipment,"  it  being,  of  course, 
understood  that  the  total  ''imported"  and  ''exported," 
so  far  as  the  whole  kingdom  is  concerned,  must  always 
be  the  same.  The  difference  beibween  these  figures  for 
London  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  arises  from  Utie  fact 
that  these  goods  are  sometimes  imported  at  one  port, 
saf  Southampton,  and  exported  at  another,  say  London. 
The  difference  in  the  percentages  indicates  to  what  extent 
thjLtf  is  done  as  far  as  liondon  is  concerned.  l\ible  (a) 
deals  wibh  the  transhapment  of  wines  and  spirits.  lion- 
don's  proportion,  it  will  be  seen,  has  gone  down  from 
90-3  per  cent  in  1853  to  38*5  in  1899 ;  and  though  there 
has  been  a  recoveiy  in  particular  years,  the  total  result 
is  a  certain  tendency  diownwnids.  Table  (5)  deals  wsth 
the  transhipment  of  tea,  and  in  this  article  London  holds 
its  own,  the  rest  of  the  country  taking  only  about  5  per 
cent.  Table  (c)  deals  with  the  tranehipment  of  tobaccos 
and  cigars,  and  the  falling  off  in  London's  position  is 
here  most  marked.  From  91*8  per  cent,  in  1863  it  has 
fallen  to  35'6  per  cent,  in  1898,  and  to  17-6  in  1899. 
Table  (d)  gives  the  value  of  all  other  articles  recorded 
in  the  officisl  returns  as  being  transhipped,  and  here  it 
win  be  seen  that  though  London's  position  was  bettered 
from  1871  to  1M6,  namely,  from  24*9  per  cent  to  47-3 
per  c^n/t.,  it  hoa  since  fallen  to  27-2  per  cent,  in  1899,  the 
lowest  proportion  of  aU  since  1886.  The  total  value  of 
tjtie  tranahopment  trade  is  only  given  for  tihe  years  1886, 
1897,  1898,  and  1899,  as  set  out  in  Table  (e),  and  it 
wiU  be  seen  that  in  the  year  1899  London  has  very  mudi 
fallen  off.  As  the  trade  of  London  has  thus  been  shown 
to  be  decreasing  in  propoztion  to  the  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  is  of  importance  to  note  what  ports  have 
bocn  increasing  during  the  aaone  period.  I  aocoidingly 
hand  in  a  table  showing  the  proportion  which  the  shipping 
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of  certain  ports  bears  to  the  shipping  of  the    United 
Kingdom. 

{The  table  teas   fumded  in.     See   Appendix ^    9th  day 9 
No,  n.) 

From  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Channel 
ports  of  Southampton,  Dover,  Newhaven,  and  Har- 
wich have  secured  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
kingdom's  shipping  for  the  li^st  thirty  years.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  this  has  been  to  a  great  extent  at 
the  expense  of  London,  and  that  the  enterprise  and 
expenditure  on  the  docks  of  these  places  has  enabled 
them  to  take  away  trade  which,  had  the  Port  of  Lon- 
don been  brought  up  to  its  proper  accommodation, 
would  have  come  to  London.  This  is  not,  however, 
the  whole  of  this  important  matter.  It  is  well  known 
that  these  ports  have  all' been  equipped  by  the  railway 
companies,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  the  conclusion  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee 
of  1872  on  BiulwH'y  Comipajiiei^  Amalgiamation,  wihioh 
dealt  with  this  important  subject: — **It  is  possible 
.  .  .  that  a  railway  company,  by  acquiring  both  a  port 
and  the  railways  leading  to  it,  may  obtain  control  over 
the  whole  o(f  a  certain  de^jcnpitdon  of  tnffic  by  sea 
as  well  as  by  land.  It  is  possible,  for  instance,  that  if 
a  great  amalgamation  were  to  take  place  between  the 
North-Eastern,  the  Great  Northern,  and  the  Midland 
the  united  company  might  obtain  possession  of  the 
Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees,  as  the  North-Eastern 
have  of  Hartlepool,  and  in  that  case  they  could,  and 
probably  would,  discourage  the  carriage  of  coals  by' 
sea  to  London  and  other  ports  of  England.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  danger  in  this  respect,  which  well  deserves 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  cannot  be  considered 
sufficiently  guarded  against  by  the  Standing  Order  (151) 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  provides  that  no  rail- 
way company  shall  acquire  any  harbour,  steam  vessel, 
etc.,  unless  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  report  that  such 
restriction  ought  not  to  be  enforced  with  tiie  reasons 
and  facts  upon  which  their  opinion  is  founded"  (Page 
xix,).  "There  is  real  and  effective  competition  be- 
tween railways  and  the  traffic  by  sea,  especially  in  the 
carriage  of  heavy  goods,  and  this  competition  is  likely 
to  continue  unless  Parliament  should  give  public  har- 
bours into  the  hands  of  railway  companies."  (Page 
xxix.).  **Effectual  competition  hy  sea  exists,  and 
ought  to  be  guarded,  by  preventing  railway  companies 
from  obtaJmiiig  control  over  pujhKc  haiibours."  (Page  1.) 
Therefore,  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  railway  companies 
of  the  south  and  east  of  England  have  been  allowed 
to  do  in  these  Channel  ports  what  has  not  been  accom- 
plished for  London,  owing  to  the  want  of  properly  con- 
stituted authority  having  control  of  the  matter.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  rise  of  these  ports,  if  it  is  to  some 
extent  a  loss  to  London,  is  not  necessarily  a  loss  to 
•Uie  kingdom.  But  there  (are  important  economical 
considerations  which  should  be  taken  count  of.  The 
addition  of  the  railway  rates  to  the  cost  of  shipment 
may  affect  the  price  of  commodities  compared  with  the 
nrice  if  they  had  been  landed  directly  in  the  Port  of 
London,  which  is  the  natural  port  for  these  commodi- 
ties. Here  is  evidence,  I  think,  of  the  way  in  which 
the  natural  advantages  of  London  have  been  eaten  into 
by  the  neglect  of  development  in  artificial  dockage, 
etc.  Even  this  is  not  all,  for  the  railway  companies, 
in  order  to  attract  trade  to  these  ports,  and  therefore 
to  their  lines  for  carriage  to  its  destination,  have 
neglected  the  carriage  of  the  home  produce  as  witnessed 
by  the  voluminous  evidence  given  before  the  Agricultural 
Commission,  particularly  by  the  farmers  of  Kent.  I  am 
aware  that  this  touches  upon  a  branch  of  economics  not 
free  from  difficulties,  but  it  ie  a  matter  not  to  be  over- 
looked, I  think,  by  this  Commission.  The  suggestion 
that  the  Port  of  London  uses  these  channel  ports  as 
feeders  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  money  which  has  been 
spent  there,  and  which  must  earn  its  dividends  out  of  the 
charged  imposed  upon  the  goods  shipped  to  these  ports 
might  have  been  spent  upon  the  Port  of  London  to  the 
better  advantage  of  the  community.  While  London  has 
been  hesitating  about  connecting  Tilbury  more  directly 
with  London,  and  improving  the  dock  system  to  the  re- 
quii^d  extent,  the  necessities  of  the  port  have  been  met 
by  railway  companies  creating  extra  docks  at  distances 
ranging  from  50  to  80  miles  of  London.  If  Loridon  docks 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  railway  companies  they  would 
not  have  built  the  channel  docks.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
seen  that  other  ports  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  large 
percentages  of  the  shipping  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  also 
a  fact  that  at  almost  all  these  ports  the  dock  accommoda- 


tion and  conveniences  have  been  almost  created,  and  at 
all  events  very  oonsiderai>ly  extended,  during  the  past  20 
or  ^  years.  The  question  of  population  in  regard  to 
trade  is  more  important  in  the  case  of  London  than  in 
other  places.  The  enormoua  development  of  London  as 
a  population  eenrtre  is  quite  aibnormal.  I  will  hand  in  a 
taible  shovnng  this. 

{Hie  leitnesa  handed  in  a  table  showing  the  poptdation 
of  Greater  London  and  of  the  United  Kingdotn  ;  and 
London* 8  propoi'tion  of  ike  Kingdom.  See  Appendix^ 
9th  day,  No,  S!^.) 

It  will  be  eeen  that  in  1801  London's  proportion  waa  7 
per  cent.,  in  1856  it  had  risen  to  10^  per  cent.,  in  1886  to 
over  14  per  cent.,  while  in  1896  we  find  it  is  more  than 
15^  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
This  enormous  population  needs  larger  imports  than  anj 
other  aggregate  of  population  in  the  world.  It  compela 
a  large  amount  of  imports  to  come  to  London  whatever 
may  be  the  difficulties  of  that  trade  arising  from  lack 
of  accommodation.  When  thia  fact  is  considered  in  oon> 
nection  with  the  growth  of  the  import  ahipping,  that 
growth,  so  far  as  it  dex>end8  upon  dock  facilities,  will  be 
found  not  to  have  been  so  considerable  as  it  appears. 
This  increase  in  proportion  of  population  has  to  be  Dome 
in  mind  in  considering  ,the  posit&an  of  tha  trade  of 
London  and  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  trade 
of  the  whole  countiy.  The  proportion  of  population 
is  now  more  than  half  as  much  again  what  the  proportion 
waa  in  1856,  while  the  preceding  tables  show  tiiat  aa 
regarda  trade  the  proportion  is  in  nearly  all  respects  less^ 
and  in  some  cases  considerably  so. 

3226.  {Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry,)  Is  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  population  of  London  maintained  now  ?^— The 
decennial  rate  of  increase  is  not  maintained — ^it  14  gradually 
decreasing — but  I  think  the  proportioiud  increase  to  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  maintained. 

3227.  Then  the  total  decennial  rate  of  increase  of  the 
country  has  gone  down  in  the  same  proportion? — Yes^ 
that  is  so — ^the  rate  of  increase.  The  increase  is  still 
going  on,  but  the  rate  of  1891  over  1881  is  somewhat  less 
than  the  rate  of  1831  over  1871. 

3228.  That  is  over  the  whole  kingdom  ?— Yes.  It  ia 
on  a  larger  basis,  of  course. 

3229.  And  what  about  London '< — ^It  is  the  same  in 
London. 

3230.  Therefore  there  is  no  apparent  increase' in  the 
proportionate  amount  of  the  population  of  London  rela- 
tively to  the  population  of  the  United  Eangdom  ?— Yes,. 
but  it  is  slight.  In  1891  it  was  14  per  cent.,  and  in 
1896  it  was  15i^  per  cent. 

3231.  Therefore  it  is  not  increasing  at  the  same  rate 
as  it  did  between  1866  and  1886,  is  it9^No,  but  that 
is  a  period  of  30  years,  I  would  point  out. 

3232.  What  I  rather  wanted  to  ask  your  opinion 
about  was  whether  the  proportionate  rate  of  increase  of 
the  population  of  London  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
whole  kingdom  is  increasing  or  not,  now? — I  ihink  it 
is  slightly  increasing. 

3233.  But  not  so  greatly  as  it  was  before? — ^No,  not 
so  greatly  as  it  was  before. 

3234.  And  the  proportionate  amount  of  trade  to  the 
whole  volume  of  traae  in  the  kingdom  is  also  showing 
signs  of  decrease  ? — ^It  is  a  decrease. 

3235.  An  ascertained  decrease? — ^Yes. 

3236.  And  probably  it  is  not  very  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  population  will  follow  the  trade.  If 
there  is  not  enough  work  for  them  to  do  in  London 
they  wil'l  go  soaniewnere  eiete  ?— ^t  depends  upon  whether 
the  population  of  London  is  dependent  uipon  the  txede. 

3237.  I  suppose  most  populations  are  more  or  less- 
dependent  on  trade  ? — Thivt  is  not  so  much  ^e  oaae  with- 
London.     London  is  the  capital. 

3238.  It  is  a  great  tranabippiaig  plnoe,  ie  it  not? — ^Yes. 

3239.  Not  only  coastwise  by  vessels,  but  by  railways 
and  in  other  ways  ? — ^Yes. 

3240.  Therefore  if  it  is  the  fact  that  there  is  less  of 
that  trade  coming  to  London  we  may  expect  that  the 
population  will  decrease:  the  means  of  livelihood  of 
a  certain  number  of  people  will  diminish? — ^Yes,  there 
is  that,  but  London  is  also  a  manufacturing  place — 
rather  more  so  than  some  people  think — and  it  would 
still  employ  a  large  number  of  people. 

3241.  Tliat  is  assuming  that  the  increase  in  manufac- 
tures makes  up  for  the  decrease  of  transhipping? — Yee, 
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3242.  (Sir  Bobert  Giffen.)  It  is  not  ihe  case  that  the 
imports  into  the  Port  of  London  are  actually  diminish- 
ing 9— 2Io.  I  understood  the  question  to  be  as  to  the 
proportion. 

2843.  (Sir  John  fKoife-^otVy.)  Yes,  the  question  was 
as  to  the  relative  proportion  I— I  quite  understood  that. 

3244.  I  suppose  there  are  a  great  many  other  ques- 
tions of  a  very  interesting  nature  which  may  account 
for  a  i^tive  diminution  of  increase  o:  imports  into 
London  besides  want  of  accommodation  ^— i  quite  agree 
that  there  are  a  great  number  of  reasons  which  might 
be  suMested,  and  as  i  venture  to  put  it  before  the 
Cfamm^ian,  it  is  raiaier  the  result  of  cumul«tave  e^udenee 
ih«t  1  pet^  on. .  It  i»  nut  tiie  wridemce  al^  any  p^!J*»«:l«f 
stase  but  it  da  the.  cumulative  evidence  which  1  thinJt 
wiU  show  tiiat  if  London  has  not  alieadv  suffered  from 
the  want  of  accommodation  it  inevitably  must  do  so 
in  the  very  near  future. 

3246.  I  do  not  want  to  minimise  the  question  of 
acoommodation  at  all,  but  you  will  quite  recognise  that 
there  are  a  great  number  of  other  poe^ble  explanations 
of  the  facts  which  have  been  ascertained  ?— Yes. 

3246.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  great  competition  of 
foreign  ports? — ^Y'js. 

3247.  The  subsidised  lines  of  steamers  ?— Yes. 

3248  And,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  the  enterprise 
of  raalW  ct^mponies  in  developing  dock  propertieB  else- 
wiiere  I—Yes  ;  but  partioularty  witii  re«aid  to  the  oom- 
petition  of  foreign  .ports,  it  is  exactly  m  iihese  foreign 
Sorts  where  they  have  seen  the  necessity  for 
Extending  their  docks  so  much.  In  the  ports  I  have 
visited  recentiy  you  get  a  considerable  extension  of 
docks  in  Older  to  meet  the  increased  volume  of  trade  , 
and  that  competition  will  go  on  as  soon  as  they  get 
their  acoommodation  theire. 

3249.  Yes,  but  the  competition  of  a  foreign  port  may 
be  entirely  independent  of  the  accommodation  in  London? 
—I  am  not  suggesting  that  accommodation  is  everything, 
of  couree,  but  I  do  suggest  that  the  increase  of  London 
in  an  undoubted  fact,  but  its  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  kingdom  is  not  maintained;  and  so  long  as  that  is 
so,  unless  you  are  quite  clear  that  it  is  not  due  to  want  of 
accommodation,  it  is  an  extremely  dangerous  thmg  to  let 
accommodation  go  by  the  board. 

3250.  I  am  quite  with  you  on  that  point.  I  only  want 
to  guard  ourselvee  against  supposing  that  the  question  of 
the  want  of  accommodation  is  the  only  thing  ?— Of  course, 
I  have  not  given  any  o^her  reaeon,  beoaose  I  did  not 
understand  'hha*  thas  Oommdsrton  would  be  prepared 
to  listen  to  it.  Of  course,  the  object  is  to  show  how  it  is 
affected,  or  how  acoommodation  enters  into  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  I  have  rather  concentrated  my  evidence  upon 
that  point.  I  quite  understand  that  it  is  to  be  modified 
in  various  directions  as  you  have  stated. 

3251.  A  fair  proportion  of  weight  should  be  given  to 
other  circumBtandes  ? — Certainly. 

3252.  (Sir  Bobert  Gilfen,)  Before  we  leave  this  ques- 
tion  as  to  whether  the  trade  of  London  is  diminishing  even 
proportionately  to  the  re»t  of  the  United  Kingdom,  I 
0liould  like  you  to  look  at  Appendix  18.  Is  not 
any  decrease  in  I'be  p-Buportion  of  imports  into 
JjodAoh  a  verj  small  one,  puoh  as  might  arise 
from  variations  which  are  not  €«^ly  accounted 
for  and  which  may  imply  no  real  diminution 
in  the  proiKMrtkm  of  the  trade  of  London,  if  we  were 
able  to  go  behind  the  figures  and  get  at  the  real  figures. 
A  diminution  in  proportion  from  35  per  cent,  in  1872  to  a 
proportion  of  33-8  per  cent,  in  the  last  year  is  a  very 
small  diminution,  is  it  not?— That  is  so,  but  it  is  a  con- 
tinuous diminution,  or  it  is  very  nearly  a  continuoua 
diminution.  If  1  found  that  there  were  very  many  oocsr 
sions  where  th«  line  of  decrease  was  altered  into  a  line 
of  increase,  I  should  think  that  there  was  not  very  much 
in  it,  but  if  you  will  notice,  with  the  exception  of  1876, 
1877,  1879,  1881,  1884,  1885,  1886,  1887,  and  1888,  and 
after  that  period,  with  one  exception  only,  namely  1803,  it 
never  reaches  35. 

3253.  But  still  ;ou  have  a  good  many  exceptions  in 
those  years.  I  am  merely  suffgesting  that,  in  a  case  where 
we  do  not  know  everything  about  the  trade,  that  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  justify  a  general  statement  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  trade  of  liondon,  all  things  considered,  is 
diminishing.  At  any  rate  it  hardly  justifies  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  seriously  diminishing  T--I  do  not  thinJc  I 
have  used  the  word  "seriously,"  but  I  would  add  to  my 
pr#>vfoufl  ohrtervation  by  ceying  thai  up  to  tlie  period  of 
alternating  increases  and  decrr  3es  ther^  waa  a  consider- 
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able  increase  in  the  dock  aocommodaition  of  London  and     Mr.  O.  L. 
it  is  only  since  1890  that  no  increase  of  accommodation       OcmiM, 
ha6  takan  place.  ^^  D^TlQOOl 

3264.  But  we  are  talking  of  proportion  now,  and  there  ^^ 

has :  been  an  increase  erf .  acoommodation  everywhere 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  I  suppose  ?— Yes,  and 
that  is  followed  by  thia  continued  decrease. 

3255.  A  continued  decrease  in  tiroportion,  but  to  a  very 
smaQ  amount  ?—Te8,  to  a  comparatively  small  amount,  I 
quite  admit. 

3266.  And  possibly  the  effect  of  that  question  of  pro- 
portion might  be  modified  in  our  minds  if  we  were  going 
into  all  the  particulans  of  what  constitutes  the  trade  ? — 
Yes,  no  doubt  it  would  be  modified. 

3367.  We  cannot  decide  these  things  upon  figures 
merely? — Quite  so. 

3258.  We  require  to  know  something  of  the  actual  trade 
itself  ?— Yes. 

3239.  Then  T\ith  regard  .to  Appendix  16,  which  is  a  tj^ble 
as  to  shipping,  is  not  the-  effect  of  that  very  much  to  show 
that  the  proportion  of  the  trade  of  London  with  our 
Colonial  possessione  not  merely  maintains  itself,  but  has 
increaaed  a  good  deal  ? — ^It  has  increased  in  actual  figures, 
but  not  in  proportion. 

3260.  It  has  increased  from  36-4  in  1861  to  44*3  per 
cent,  in  1899. — Yes,  that  is  so.  I  mistook  your  ques- 
tion.    That  is  for  the  Britiflh  poeeeesions. 

3261.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  British  possessions, 
being  so  much  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  the  pro- 
portion of  shipping  employed  in  doing  the  same  amount 
of  trade  is  larger,  although  the  voyages  are  fewer  than 
in  the  case  of  Continental  trades  ?-— -Yes,  that  would 
no  doubt  be 


3262.  When  you  use  these  figures  of  shipping  to  give 
these  entries  and  clearances  it  means  the  employment 
of  a  larger  amount  of  shipping  than  the  larger  entries 
and  clearances  just  above  I — ^From  the  foreign  coun- 
tries, yes. 

3263.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  increase  of  the 
trade  of  London  which  gives  employment  to  shipping 
has  been  in  an  increasing  proportion,  and  not  in  a  less 
proportion  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  so,  because  this 
fifirure,  36'4,  is  only  the  British  possessiona  compared 
with  the  44-3,  whereas  the  total  trade  is  24  compared 
to  19. 

3264.  Yes,  but  I  am  pointing  out  that  there  are 
internal  differences  in  trade,  which  are  very  material 
in  questions  of  this  kind.  This  is  the  table  as  to  ship- 
ping, and  I  am  pointing  out  that,  as  regards  one  larg& 
group  of  countries,  the  trade  of  the  Port  of  London 
which  increases  is  the  trade  which  gives  large  employ- 
ment to  shipping  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

3265.  I  am  not  going  into  the  details  as  to  particular 
foreign  countries,  but  would  it  not  require  some  inves- 
tigation of  that  before  you  draw  inferences  as  to  the  di- 
minishing proportion  of  the  trade  of  London  f— I  have 
gone  into  that,  and  the  36*4  in  1861,  which  is  the  British 
possessions  figure,  oompared  with  the  44*3  in  1899,  which 
is  the  British  possessions  figure,  includes  a  very  large 
amount  of  sucn  vessels  as  carry  cattle,  which  are  re- 
quired almost  entirely  for  the  consumption  of  the  popu- 
lation of  London.  The  New  Zealand  trade,  for  in- 
stance, would  come  to  London,  because  the  population 
is  there,  whatever  the  difficulties  may  be. 

3266.  But  Btain,  whatever  the  caose  is,  it  ooanes  ta 
London  ^Yee,  because  the  people  aro  there  who  want 
the  cattle. 

3267.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  tiiat  in  the  ease  of  a  great 

many  of  these  increaees  of  entries  and  clearances  in  trade 
with  Continental  ports — ^for  instance,  the  increase  of  pas- 
senger steamers  varies  muidh :  steaimers,  for  inetasice, 
going  between  Dover  and  Calais,  where  the  entries  and 
clearances  amount  to  a  great  deal  in  the  course  of  tfie 
year — there  is  not  the  same  employment  for  docks  or  for 
cargoes  or  for  business  of  that  ikind? — ^That  ae  so  to  a 
large  extent  at  Dover  and  other  places,  but  all  these 
places  are  now  developing  their  general  tzade  to  a  very 
considerable  extent. 

3268.  Has  not  tiie  tendency  been  to  an  increase  of 
entries  and  clearances  at  ports  like  Harwich,  Dover,  and 
Folkestone,  where  you  have  an  increase  of  entries  and 
clearances  of  shipping,  but  not  a  proportionate  increase 
of  goods  traffic? — That  would  no  doubt  be  so,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  also  a  great  deal  ol  development 
of  actual  goods  traffic.    For  ins&noe,  at  Dover  the  timber 
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Mr,  6r.  L,     trad«  is  being  enormously  d)3veIope<L  and  it  sM  used  to 
Gamme.      come  up  to  the  Greenland  Bock  in  London. 

3269.  I  am  merely  putting  the  j^otnt.    TSiese  are  all 

11  Dec.  1900.  questions  which  requiie  to  he  considered  before  we  are 

tod  up  to  a  general  conclusion  of  the  kind  that  you  are 

deducinff.     I  am  not  disputing  ^e  figures,  but  I  am  dis- 
puting uie  inference  a  little  ? — ^I  quite  see  the  point. 

3270.  (Lord  BeveUtoke,)  Before  adjourning,  I  think 
we  should  like  to  say  thafb  the  next  portion  ol  the  state- 
meut  of  your  evidence  seems  to  be  oontroyersial.  I  do 
not  think  we  shall  be  prepared  to  listen  to  any  of  the 
arguments  to  whdoh  it  ^ers?— lifoy  I  say  in  what  way? 

3271.  For  instance,  the  dtock  oompanies,  the  Trinily 
House,  and  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  can  give  ub 
their  own  figures  ? — Might  I  say  that  it  is  not  the  ques- 
tion of  the  figures  that  I  am  submitting  this  to  the  Com- 
mission for.    It  is  not  on  account  of  the  figures,  but  it 


is  on  account  of  their  importance  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  taxation  of  shipping  and  goods  as  they  come  into 
the  Port  of  London.  Whue  I  quite  undexstand  that  any 
one  of  these  figures  might  be  more  correctly  given  by  the 
authorities  themselves,  it  U  witii  their  total  relations^p 
to  (London  that  I  am  concerned. 

3272.  You  will  quite  understand  that  we  have  not  any 
objection  to  your  giving  the  figures  as  long  as  they  are 
matters  of  common  knowledpe— -for  instance,  the  figures 
of  the  dock  companies  are  published  in  their  own  accounts 
— ^but  we  should  not  be  prepared  to  listen  to  any  argu- 
menitative  repreeentatioos  on  the  subjecit?— I  am  only 
anxious  to  say  that  I  quite  understand  that  the  figures 
might  be  coirected  by  the  authorities  themaelTes,  but 
it  is  not  in  relation  to  the  figures  that  I  am  desirous  to 
place  this  evidience  before  the  OommissiciL 

Recalled  3273. 


(Adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  the  13th  instant,  at  2  o'clock.) 
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TENTH    DAT. 


Thursday.  \^th  December,  1900. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Eevelstoke  (in  the  Chair). 

^"  ^-e      Sir  Robert  Giffen,  K.aB.,  ll.d.               [  Sir  John  Wolfe  Wolfe-Barry,  k.c.b.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s. 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  John  Hext,  k.c.i.e. 

Cecil  Owen,  Esq.,  Seaetnry, 

Mr.  Georob  Laursncb  Goioob  recalled  and  further  examined. 

3273.  {Lord  Bevdrioke.)  You  remember  at  the  oonclu-  ifled.    The    Board   of   Trade   and   other   Government     jf,.  q   t 
jion  of  our  last  sitting  we  autknated  that  we  should  hold  Departments   do   not    specify   the   expenditure   under       Gomme 

to  onrselTes  the  right  to  reserve  some  of  the  questions  administrative  heads,  but  only  in  general  totals,  from          

you  propose  to  deal  with^Yes.  which  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  expenditure  13  Dec.  1900. 

3274.  Although  we  trink  it  would  be  a  good  thina  for  ff ^f.^i^g  ^  the  Port  of  London  is  incurred  by  these       

you  to  state  the  views  of  the  County  Council  with  respect  ^^^i^s,   or  how  such  expenditure  is  met.    The  total 

to  your  relation  with  other  public  bodies,  we  should  be  e^cpenditure  upon  the  Docks  and  Port  of  London 
glad  if  you  would  reserve  all  arguments  in  support  of  (°iaintenance,  works,  and  services)  reached,  ac- 
the  Countv  Council's  views  until  you  have  the  opportunity  ^J'^^^S  t<>  the  available  data,  in  the  year  1890, 
of  appearmff  by  counsel—I  mean  against  any  proposals  .  ®  ,  ^.^^^  considerable  total  of  £1,888,875.  It 
which  may  be  made  hj  the  diock  companies  or  other  *®  obvious  that  this  total  must  be  increased  by  the 
public  bodies.  Therefore  will  you  continue  your  evidence  ^J^Penditure  of  other  bodies,  which  I  have  not  been 
with  that  researvation  ?— Thank  you,  my  lord.  Before  *  i^  to  ascertain,  but  it  is  not  possible  with  present 
doing  that  may  I  refer  to  Questions  3180  to  3185  ?  I  information  to  give  even  an  approximate  estimate  of 
want  to  ask  whether  I  may  put  in  the  table  which  ®  remaining  expenditure.  The  ascertained  total  ex- 
appears  to  have  been  excluded  ?  penditure    m    1899    was    incurred    by    the    following 

3275.  That  ds  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  dock  ^"^^^"^^^«  ^^^  ^^^^  '— 

wh^you  wished  to  rufeo^  ^-ts  ?^rv^^^^^                     \        \       ^g^?JS 

3Z76.  The  decision  we  came  to,  if  I  remember  rightly.  Port  sanitary  authority         -        -        -           v'aoft 
was  -that  we  did  not  wish  to  have  the  table  1^1  am  ob- 

lirod  to  your  lordship.     Then  I  quite  understand.    Then  £  \  ftftfi  mk 

wA  rsferenoe  to   Question  3224,    Sir  Robert  Giffen  ^      *^^^ 

asked  me  a  question  with  reference  to  a  fall  of  five  points  my,^  «„,.wv^.    *  ,i,  • 

in  London's  proporrbion  of  trade.    I  should  just  like  to  f ^^  P^T>p«««  <>f  p^ja  expenditure  are  nob  ascertainable 

explsm  ihttt  the  5  I  am  dtealing  with  there  is  not  5  per  t  !?®  ***«.»*  "^^^^^  «  necessary  for  a  complete  survey 

cent,  upon  the  original  figure  of  31-1,  but  the  differwioe  f  a    J^^IT^^'  ^  ^^  accounts  of  the  dock  companies 

between  the  two  proportions  with  which  I  was  dealing,  *f  ^    ^  .^^'^®'   Ml??    ^^  ^^^   ^^^^^    "P   with   this 

namely  31*1  in  1856  and  26'9  in  1897,  and  the  6  was  simply  P^'P^^.  "^  ^«w.    With  the  information  available,  the 

the  difference  between  those  two,  and  therefore  aceu-  ®JP®»diture  on  works  and  services  may  be  divided  in 

rately  expresses  what  I  intended  to  convey.  As  Sir  Robert  ®  following  manner :  — 

Giffen  put  It,  it  is  not  6  per  cent,  on  the  31 ;  it  is  the  n    ,             ,                 ,          .                             £ 

difference  between  those  two  figures.  AJock,  warehouse,  and  service  expenses    1,236,063 

vyrr   /c.v  »  j.    ^  /^ir     x  m^     .  General  expenses  of  the  dock  companies 

u        '?     r^'^  GtfTen.)  That  is  the  point  I  wished  to  (management,     rents,     rates,     taxes 

make  quite  clear  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding?— So  etc)      -        .        .        .        .'     .        1       408flWi 

long  as  that  is  understood  I  am  quite  content.  Pilotage           -        -                                         ^^'^ 

3278.  (Lord  Bevdstoke,)  Will  you  proceed  with  your  Pilot  cutters  -        -                -        -        -           «'U^ 

evidence  under  the  head  of  Expenditui!e  and  Revenue?-  ^^"^  cutters  -        .....           2,300 

It  18  very  important  to  get  from  the  various  authorities  a  ^^<»«»>  weirs,  tow-padis,  and  foreshores-            6,798 

rtatement  of  the  condition  of  their  finances  in  connection  ^i®"        - 10  SfiO 

with  the  Port  of  London  at  the  present  moment.    The  Dr^dginff        .        .        .                                  J!'^ 

revenue  accounts  of  all  the  authorities  having  control  over  tlt      •                                         "        "        '         ^'^^ 

tile  Port  and  Docks  of  London  are  not  avaLble.    Those  ^^""«           ----..           8,926 

I  have  been  able  to  analyse  are  the  dock  companies,  Wreckage        ......           g  o^, 

^'"'J^^S^  ^"*>  pilotage),  Thames  Conservan^,  and  Harbour  expenses                                               J^ 

the  City  of  London  Ooiporation  (tw  port  sanit^^  au-  ni^^Z^JTT    '''-''          7,606 

tfinnty),  and  I  will  hand  in  a  table  sh^ng  the^ults.  S'""^'  purification  .....           2,113 

{The  Witn^s  handed  in  a  table  showing  the  Expendi-  ^^^^^^^   expenses    of   Thames   Conser. 

ture  and  Revenue  of  the  Dock  Companies,   TrinUv  ^^^  (management  and  working)     .         22  226 

House,  Thames  Consenmnci/,  and  the  City  Corpora-  Port  sanitary   exnenses                                       « ^ 

mh  SLyfN^  1)       """^  '^''^^'^^^'     ^^^/^i^S^,  iw^ry   expenses         .        .        .     ^  7,302 

Beyond   these   there     are   various    administrative   ex-  ^1,888,875 

railway  compimies,  the  wharfingers,  barge-ownem   and  to  enfiii  xritr?-^^^!;*      l^f  ^f^**  i*  u  not  possible 

oth«.  d.argl„g  authorities  whicf  ci^not^e  "^^^t^i  ^.?^^o^t'S:ri^' J^^r^^^^Z^^t  jj« 
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Mr.  (/,  L.       The  Thames  Oenserraiiej  has  anany  tiinesj  before 
irotnme.       Parliament   and  before    this   Commission,    explained 
II      lOHA  ^^^  ^*®  expenditure  is  not  controlled  by  the  necessi- 
uec.  1900.  ties  of  the  seryices  it  administers,  but  by  the  amount 
of  yearly  reyenue  it  receives,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  serrices  administered  by  the  Trinity  House  Cor- 
poration   are    not    similarly    controlled.     The    total 
revenue    of    the    limited    number  of    authorities  for 
which  information  is  obtainable  was  in  the  year  1899 
as  follows  : — 

£ 

-  2,3U,30e 

-  146,006 
100,568 

361 


Dock  companies     -        -        . 
Trinity  House  and  pilotage  - 
Thames  Conservancy     - 
Port  sanitary  authority 


£2,558,317 


This  revenue  has  nearly  all  been  raised  by  means  of 
charges  upon  shipping  and  goods,  charges  which,  of 
course,  ultimately  fall  upon  the  consumers  of  goods. 
The  significance  of  this  fact  cannot  be  exaggerated, 
as  upon  it  depends  to  a  great  extent  the  prosperity  of 
the  port  In  the  first  place,  the  sum  of  £793,562  is 
levied  as  tonnage  dues  and  other  charges  upon 
shipping  entering  the  port  and  doc&s. 

£ 
Tluutteg  OonservancT    ...  55,729 

*Dook  companies  ....         591.930 

Pilotage        ......        145,903 


£793,562 


*  Estimated  in  the  oaee  of  the  Millwall  Company. 

3879.  {Sir  Bohert  Giffen.)  You  have  not  included 
lighthouse  dues? — No;  I  have  explained  already  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  pick  those  out  of  the  accounts. 
Secondly,  there  are  charges  on  ffoods  made  by  the 
dock  companies  for  landing,  warehousing,  etc.,  which 
amounted  to  £1,578,949,  and  there  is  also  a  small 
amount  charged  on  shipping  by  the  port  sanitary 
authority  for  disinfection,  etc.,  amounting  to  £89. 
Putting  all  the  figures  for  1699  together,  it  appears 
that  the  following  is  the  total  amount  of  the  charges; 
upon  shipping  and  goods  in  the  Port  of  London 
which  ultimately  fall  upon  the  consumer  as  taxation  of 
the  goods  brought  to  the  port:  — 

£ 


I>ock  companies 
Pilotage  .        -        - 

Thames  Obnservancy 
Port  8ani;tary  Authority 


2,170.879 
145,903 

55,720 
89 

£2,372,500 


These  charges  are  in  excess  of  the  expenditure  on  works 
and  services  by  £483,725,  which  is  the  amount  reset yeu 
for  payment  of  interest  on  capital.  Interest  on  capital 
was  paid  te  the  following  extent :  — 

£ 

Dock  companies 648,770 

Thames  Conservancy       ....  3,000 


£651,770 


Besides  the  charges  on  goods  and  shipping  there  was 
revenue  derived  from  other  sources,  as  follows  :  — 

£ 
Charges  by  dock  companies  for  various 
semoes,  and  rents     .       -        -        .        140,423 

Various  chaiges  and  other  revenue  of 
Thames  Conservancy  not  affecting 
shipping 44,839 

Interest    on     investments     by     Trinity 

House  -        ^        _        .        -        -  193 

Charges,  fees,  etc.,  of  the  Port  Sanitary 

Authority 252 

£186.177 


If  we  take  the  total  value  of  the  goods  entering  the 
port  in  the  year  1899  (£164,105,695),  this  taxation  and 
charge  representa  1*45  per  cent,  upon  the  value — ^a  not 
inconsiderable  tax. 

3280.  The  value  which  you  give  Here,  164  millions,  i^ 
the  value  of  foreign  goods,  and  it  does  net  include 
transhipment  goods,  it  does  not  include  bullion,  ana 
il  dees  not  include  goods  oomins  in  the  coasting  trade  > 
— ^Yes.  That  I  understand.  I  have  taken  tiiat  figure 
]iere  as  being  a  reasonably  approxiniate  figure  upon 
which  the  taxation  falls. 

3281.  But  that  will  not  be  so.  it  does  not  include 
the  value  of  coals  coming  into  the  Port  of  London  ? — 
But  then  on  the  other  hand,  theore  areja  great  number 
of  charges  which  fall  on  the  goods  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  figures. 

5282.  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  the  point.  I  merely 
wish  to  make  quite  clear  that  this  164  miUiona  is  the 
import  goods  so  dasaified  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  it 
does  not  include  certain  other  things  which  I  have 
mentiomed ?— That  is  so,  and  I  have  fixed  upon  that 
smn,  eo  f ar  as  my  judgment  will  allow  me  to  go,  as 
being  the  figure  that  is  likely  to  give  a  fairly  approxi- 
mate  result.  I  quite  admit  that  it  may  be  open  to 
many  criticisms,  but  it  is  the  best  approximate  figure 
I  can  put  forward  from  the  means  at  my  command. 

3283.  Have  you  any  note  about  the  value  of  goods  in 

the  coasting  trade? — ^No,  I  have  not. 

3284.  It  would  be  a  large  amount? — ^Yee,  ib  would  be 
a  large  amount.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  charges 
fall  upon  different  classes  of  goods  at  different  ratios,  the 
position  may  be  very  serious.  Tonnage  dues  are  paid 
upon  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  ships  whatever  may 
be  the  cargo.  Thus  valuable  cargoes  escape  with  a  light 
tax,  while  cargoes  of  great  ibulk  and  iess  value  may  be 
considerably  burdened.  Moreover,  the  dock  charges  in- 
cluded in  this  total  fall  upon  less  than  one-half  of  the 
total  tonnage  entering  the  port,  the  remaining  portion 
having  to  incur  charges  of  lighterage,  &c.,  the  total  of 
which  is  not  obtainable.  Further  examination  of  the 
system  of  charge  for  services  of  the  Dock  Companies 
leads  me  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  altogether  in  propor- 
tion to  the  services  rendered,  but  is  calculated  to  some 
extent  ad  valorem,  I  will  put  in  two  tables  to  illustrate 
this  point. 

{I'hc  Witness  handed  in  a  table  shmcing  the  Dock 
Charges: — "Landing  Bate"  on  Goods  Imported 
See  Appendix,  lOth  Day,  No.  S,  Also  a  table 
shmnng  the  Dock  Charges: — ^' Landing  arid  Delivery 
Rate "  on  (roods  Imported,  See  Appendix,  ivth 
Day,  No.  3.) 

To  the  extent  that  this  system  operates  the  dock  com- 
panies are  imposing  taxation  upon  goods  entering  the 
port. 

3285.  {Lord  Bevelstoke,)  Now,  will  you  give  us  your 
opinion  as  to  the  practice  prevailing  in  the  Port  of  London 
and  other  porta  of  Britain?— In  contradistinction  to  the 
practice  prevailing  in  the  Port  of  London  must  be  con- 
sidered that  prevailing  in  some  ports  of  Britain  and  in 
most  foreign  porta,  namely,  that  expenditure  upon  the 
upkeep  of  the  port  is  looked  upon  as  a  public  service 
which  must  be  maintained  at  the  necessary  level,  even  if 
the  cost  is  not  entirely  met  out  of  taxation  and  oharges 
upon  shipping.   In  England  Bristol  is  a  specially  xkotioe- 
tuyle  case.     The  docks  were  long  controlled  bv  the  Cor- 
f>oration,   but  ita  righta  were  Mild  to  joint  stodk  oom- 
T  anies,  who  so  injured  the  trade  of  theport  that  the  Cor- 
poration  had    to    buy   them    out.      This   involved    the 
levying    of    a    municipal     rate,    in     adddtion    to    the 
dock    charges,   for    the    purpose    of    maintaining    and 
improving  the  port,  and  a  harbour  rate  of  from  £10,000 
to  £20,000  a  year  has  been  levied.     In  the  case  of  Man- 
chester the  Corporation  was  financially  associated  with 
the  Ship  Canal  Company  in  laasing  money  for  the  oon- 
struotion  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Cknal,  the  Corporation 
having  advanced  £5,000,000  to  the  company,  this  money 
being  raised  on  the  security  of  the  city  funds  and  rates. 
This  loan  involves  a  heavy  charge  on  the  rates  at  present, 
the  amount  transferred  from  the  city  fund  in  tiie  year 
1899-1900  to  meet  the  oharges  for  interest  and  sinking 
fund  not  met  by  the  instalment  of  interest  received  from 
tile  Canal   Company  being   £160,163.      At  Hamburg, 
Amsterdam,    Rotterdam,    and    Antwerp,    much    of   the 
recent  extension  of  the  port  aooommodatioB  is  met  out 
of  municipal  rates  or  imperial  funds,  and  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  the 
Government  advanced   considerable   sums  (without   in- 
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terest)  for  the  improrement   of   the  Port  of   London,      present  multdplied  management  of  the  poit. 
Another  point  to  be  oonsidered  is  the  expense  of  the      are  as  follows :  — 

Salaries  and  Management  Expenses  in  1899. 


The  figures    ^^.  (;.  i,. 

Gomme. 


13  Dec.  1990. 


Salaries. 


Superannua- 
tion. 


Directors' 
Fees,  &c. 


Other 

Mauagement 

Expenses  (Office 

Expenses, 

Stajnps, 

Stationery  and 

Incidentals). 


Total. 


London  and  India  Docks- 
Joint  Committee        .        .        .        . 
London  and  St.  Katharine  Company 

East  and  West  India  Company  - 


Millwall  Docks 

Surrey  Commercial  Docks 

Total  Docks 
Thames  Conservancy  (lower  navigation) 

Port  Sanitary  Authority  - 


Total 

Trinity   House  (common  to  London  and 
outports). 

Total 


Nezty  turning  to  questions  relating  to  capital  etzpendi- 
ture  and  recLuirements,  it  would  appear  from  the  ^g^ures 
that  the  principal  docik  companies  are  not  in  a  position 
to  provide  more  money  for  capital  purpoees  unless  tibor 
have  new  sources  of  revenuo.  Somo  of  tiie  capital  whicb 
is  now  employed  has  been  spent  upon  purposes  which 
are  no  longer  productive,  and  for  various  finan^sJ  operas 
tions  in  connection  with  the  amaigamation  of  the  com- 
panies, which  cannot  be  said  to  benefit  the  port.  There 
is  undoubtedly  a  large  amoimt  of  capital  lost  in  caixy- 
tng  out  the  many  improvements  and  alterations  of  the 
dcwk  premises  from  time  to  time.  Of  the  amount  of  this 
it  is  not  possible,  with  the  information  available,  to  give 
an  accurate  estimste.  I  have  examined  the  subject  in 
detail,  as  far  as  it  is  shown  by  the  powerB  as  to  works 
j^iven  to  the  compauies  in  their  various  Acts,  and  tliere 
IS  in  these  alone  some  evidence  of  duplication  of  expendi- 
ture. In  connection  with  the  financial  operations  whidi 
have  taken  place  from  time  to  time,  I  have  estimated  that 
about  £1,700,000,  now  included  in  the  nominal  amount 
rsised  by  the  dock  oo«rnpanies,  has  never  been  employed 
tor  direct  ospitai  services  in  the  docks  and  Port  of 
London ;  and  I  venture  to  think  this  fact  should  be  con- 
sidered in  estimating  the  claims  of  the  companies  to  have 
paid  for  capital  charges  out  of  revenue. 

3286.  ThtLi  is  a  serious  statement.  Tou  make  it 
en  your  own  authority,  and  it  is  your  own  opinion  % — 
Tes. 

3287.  And  it  is,  of  course,  subject  to  any  reply 
which  may  be  made  by  the  dock  companies  or  by  the 
chairman  of  the  joint  committee  7—1  quite  understan.l 
that.  There  is  no  sinking  fund  for  the  companies* 
capital,  as  there  is  for  all  municipal  capital,  and  the 
dead  capital  goes  on  year  after  year  sharing  -n  +.be 
dividends,  and  thus  sapping  the  vital  ener^^ios  of  the 
undertaking.  If  all  the  hona-fide  dead  capital  were 
surrendered,^  and  employed  for  tiie  purpose  of  im- 
provement, it  can  be  understood  that  a  great  deal 
could  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  pert,  but  so 
long  as  the  administration  remains  in  the  present 
hands  such  a  step  is  not  possible. 

2088.  How  would  the  administration  beino^  taken 
out  of  the  present  hands  affect  the  T%oint  of  the  sink- 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

122,442 

38,053 

3600 

8,807 

172,902 

968 

4,319 

(Included  in 
"other.") 

3,633 

8,920 

3,885 

3,541 

(Included  in 
"  salaries.") 

858 

8,284 

127,295 

45,913 

3,600 

13,298 

190,106 

8,231 

— 

1,900 

2,909 

13,040 

34,341 
("management 
and  salaries  "). 

(Apparently  included  iinder  "salaries.") 

34,341 

169,867 

46,913 

5,500 

16,207 

237,487 

8,789 

2,642 

• 

2,400 
(allowance  to 
conservators). 

4,543 

18,374 

i 

2,621 

113 

150 
(allowance  to 

sanitary 
committee). 

774 

3,658 

■ 

181,277 

48,668 

8,050 

21,524 

259,519 

2,361 

416 

343 

3,120 

183,638 

49,084 

8,050 

21,867 

262,639 

ing  fund?-— If  it  were  put  into  municipal  hands,  thert 
would  be  immediately  a  sinking  fund. 

3289.  But  the  question  of  the  sinking  fund  is  not 
one  for  which  the  present  directorates  are  responsible  t 
— ^I  understand  that 

329GL  You  suggest  an  altera  uon  in  ^th6  whols 
financial  status  of  the  Trust  or  concern,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  ? — ^I  was  rather  pointing  to  this — ^that  after 
a  hundred  years  of  control  by  the  dock  companies 
the  capital  still  remains  at  its  original  figure. 

3291.  Your  point  is  the  sinking  fund?— Yes. 

3292.  I%e  sinking  fund,  of  course^  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  administration  ?— Not  administration  bv 
private  undertakings,  but  in  contradistinction  to  ad- 
ministration by  a  Trust  or  a  municipal  authority. 

3293.  But  the  sinking  fund  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  administration  of  the  dock  companies? — 1  am 
not  making  a  charge  against  the  companies  for  not 
doing  it  I  do  not  pretend  to  do  that.  I  am  merely 
drawing  attention  to  the  two  systems  of  administra- 
tion. 

3294.  Perhaps  what  you  intend  to  convey  is  that 
it  would  be  better  if  it  were  in  municipal  hands  ?  — 
Yes;  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  companies  could 
have  introduced  a  sinking  fund,  or  that  from  iheir 
point  of  view  it  would  be  a  wise  thing. 

32d5.  (Sir  Bohert  GifFen.)  It  is  a  question  also  of 
the  general  policy  of  the  Government,  not  merely 
with  reference  to  dock  companies,  but  to  railway 
companies,  gas  companies,  and  other  undertakings  7 
— Quite  so ;  that  is  my  point. 

3296.  The  dock  companies  are  not  different  from  other 
private  undertakings  which  Government  has  sanctioned  7 — 
Certainly  not ;  and  water  companies  are  all  in  the  same 
category.  I  should  like  to  repeat  that  I  am  not  msking 
this  as  a  charge  against  the  companies.  I  am  merely 
calling  attention  to  the  difference.  These  are  a  few  con- 
siderations which  I  submit  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
considering  the  financial  position  of  the  dock  companies. 
This  consideration  of  the  finances  of  the  port  shows  (1) 
that  privAfe  authorit-.i«8,   lilc«  the  dock  comiMnies,   and 
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non-representative  bodies,  like  the  Thames  Conservancy 
and  Trinity  House,  have  powers  of  taxation  of  shipping 
and  goods,  which  may  affect  the  interests  of  commerce 
from  the  national  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  the  local 
point  of  view ;  (2)  that  the  necessary  limitations  which 
Parliament  has  imposed  upon  the  revenue  to  be  levied  by 
these  authorities  has  resulted  in  such  revenue  not  being 
found  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  port ; 
(3)  that  capit(d  requirements  of  the  near  future  are  not 
likely  to  be  met  by  the  existing  bodies.  This  15.  in  such 
marked  contrast  with  the  policy  which  is  adopted  in  some 
of  the  principal  ports  abroad  as  to  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

3207.  You  state  that  as  far  as  you  can  estimate  about 
£1,700,000  of  dead  capital  is  included  in  the  nominal 
amount  raised  by  the  dock  companies  7 — Yes. 

3298.  Have  you  considered  how  far  such  an  amount  of 
dead  capital  is  incidental  to  the  existence  of  an  under- 
taking which  has  been  carried  on  for  so  many  generations 
as  the  dock  companies  have  been  carried  on ;  and  that 
unless  there  is  a  statutory  provision  for  a  sdnlong  fund  a 
certain  amount  of  dead  capital  very  likely  will  come  into 
existence? — I  think  it  is  absolutelv  certain  that  dead 
capital  w')uld  come  into  existence  under  the  odrcumstances. 

3299.  If  you  were  treating  the  railway  companies  in 
the  same  manner  vou  would  probably  say  that  out  of  the 
£900,000,000  sterling  of  capital  of  the  English  railway 
companies,  a  certain  amount  is  dead  capital  in  thai  sense  7 
— Quite  so. 

3300.  And  there  is  no  particular  charge  against  the 
dock  companies  of  mismanagement  in  that  connection  t — 
None  whatever. 

3301.  Admitting  it  to  be  true — ^which.  of  course,  is  a 
matter  to  be  discussed  afterwards — -that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  dead  capital  which  the  dock  companies  are  not 
entitled  to  treat  as  living  capital — ? — It  is  entirelv  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  private  companies,  and  not  to 
any  bad  administration  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

3302.  And  it  would  not  alter  the  fact  if  it  should  be 
afterwards  ascertained  that  the  real  vaJue  of  the  dock 
companies*  property,  when  a  proper  valuation  is  taken, 
may  be  much  more  than  the  nominal  capital  represented 
in  their  accounts? — Quite  so. 

3303.  It  would  be  quite  fair  when  an  account  is  taken 
that  you  should  take  it  both  ways  ;  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  capital  which  is  not  productive,  and  tiiat  there 
is  a^so  a  c*^rtain  other  amount  of  capital  expenditiure 
which  at  the  present  valuation  would  be  more  than 
appears  in  the  accounts? — Certainly. 

3304.  What  you  say  now  is  not  opposed  to  that  view 
if  we  should  afterwards  investigate  the  matter? — Not  at 
all — an  independent  view  to  be  taken  or  a  different  issue. 

3305.  Have  you  ascertained  further  whether  any  part 
of  the  sums  that  were  advanced  bv  the  Government  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century  has  been  repaid  to  the 
'^o-ernment  or  not? — I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
rh.ij  as  a  fact.  As  a  matter  of  impression  only,  I  think 
0>e  whole  of  it  has  not  been  repaid,  but  I  am  not  able  to 
state  that. 

3306.  Perhaps  the  companies,  when  we  come  to  enquire 
of  them  further,  will  be  able  to  give  us  that  information  ? — 
They  will  be  better  able  to  give  it  than  I  am. 

3307.  (Sir  John  WolferBarry,)  Bef erring  to  what  you 
said  about  the  charges  being  in  excess  of  the  expen- 
diture on  works  and  services  by  £483,725,  you  said 
the  interest  on  capital  was  paid  to  the  extent  of 
£661,770.  Where  did  the  balance  come  from?— -From 
previous  years'  accumulation. 

3308.  Accumulations  of  revenue? — ^Accumulations  of 
revenue ;  and  also  from  the  other  sources  of  revenue 
v'hich  I  set  out  in  the  next  table..  There  is  over 
£185.000  there. 

3309.  And  that  approximately  makes  the  difference? 
—Yes. 

3310.  Then  with  regard  to  what  you  said  about  Bris- 
tol, you  say  Bristol  is  a  specially  noticeable  case. 
You  said,  "The  docks  were  long  controlled  by  the 
Corporation,  but  its  rights  were  sold  to  joint  stock 
companies,  who  so  injured  the  trade  of  the  port  that 
the  Corporation  had  to  buy  them  out."  Have  you 
quite  verified  that? — ^I  have  not  verified  it  beyond  this, 
that  I  have  seen  the  statement  made  several  times. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  this  morning  I  was  en- 
dpavouring  to  go  to  a  more  exact  source  than  that  from 
wlnVh  I  evidently  obtained  the  particular  statement. 


3311.  The  statement  is  not  in  aooordance  with  the 
knowledge  which  I  happen  to  possess  about  it,  and 
I  enter  a  caveat  against  its  being  quite  correct.  The- 
real  state  of  the  case  was  that  Parliament  authorised 
a  dock  in  competition  with  the  Corporation  Dock,  and 
the  Corporation  bought  out  the  private  dockT—Yes^ 
I  understand  that. 

3312.  But  the  Corporation  never  sold  their  righte^ 
to  joint  stock  companies  as  far  as  ever  I  heard.  The 
competition  of  the  private  do^k  was  found  to  be  sa 
objectionable  to  the  Corporation  that  they  elected  to 
buy  out  the  private  dock? — What  I  mean  by  that 
expression  is  that  the  Corporation,  having  the  control 
of  the  docks  in  their  city,  any  intrusion  by  a  private^ 
company  is  a  parting  by  the  Corporation  with  its- 
rights  as  the  dock  authority. 

3313.  That  is  not  quite  what  you  said.    You  said : 
"But  its  rights  were  sold   to  joint  stock  companies^ 
who  so  injured  the  trade  of  the  port  that  the  Corpora- 
tion had  to  buy  them  out"? — The  Corporation  did,  L 
understand,  buy  out  this  private  company  eventually* 

3314.  Not  because  it  injured  the  trade  of  the  port, 
but  because  it  injured  the  revenue  of  the  Corporation? 
— ^I    see    your    distinction.     My    point    was    that    the 
C's/mpetition  itself  rather  produced  injury  to  the  trade. 

3315.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  competition  pro- 
duced good  to  the  trade.  Competition  generally  ia 
rather  favourable  to  trade?— I  am  quite  willing  to  be 
corrected  on  that  point. 

3316.  Then  with  regard  to  Bristol,  can  you  tell 
us  what  the  burden  on  the  rates  is  at  the  present^ 
time  ? — I  think  I  can  ascertain  for  you  exactly.  I  will 
send  a  note  to  the  Commission  on  that  point. 

3317.  I  mean  the  rate  on  the  municipality  to  make- 

food  the  deficiency  of  working  the  docks.  I  am  not  sure 
am  right  about  the  figure  I  have  heard  mentioned,  but 
it  is  a  considerable  amount,  is  it  not? — Yes,  it  is  a 
considerable  amount     I  know  I  have  it  somewhere. 

3318.  Then  perhaps  you  can  also  tell  us  how  much 
it  is  in  the  £  in  the  case  of  Manchester?-—!  am. 
afraid  I  have  not  that  information,  but  I  can  also 
supply  that 

3319.  I  suppose  it  is  imxx)ssrble  for  you  to  give  us 
how  much  the  rate   in   the  £  is  which  is  borne   hy 

Hamburg,    Amsterdam,    Botterdam,    and   Antwerp! 

I  am  afraid  it  is,  but  still,  I  have  a  great  many  papers 
on  those  ports,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the- 
information  I  will  do  so.  I  think,  perhaps,  I  could 
obtain  it  directly  from  the  authorities.  They  were 
very  good  to  me,  and  promised  to  give  me  anv 
information.  *' 

3320.  (Sir  Bobert  Oiffen.)  And  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  separate  what  is  provided  by  the  municipal 
authorities  of  Antwerp  and  the  other  places  from* 
what  IS  provided  by  the  Governments-Yes. 

3321    (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  Do  you  know  the  his- 
tory of  the  Liverpool  Truet  ?— Not  in  detail.     I  know 
that  originally  the  Liverpool  Corporation  had  the  do<As: 
m  their  own  hands. 

3322.  You  know  that  originally  the  Corporation 
were  mwe  or  less  the  owners  of  the  docks  at  Liver- 
pool ?— Yes. 

3323.  And  that  was  not  found  satisfactory,  and  a 
Trust  was  substituted  for   the  Corporation  ^— Yes, 

31^4.  The  Bristol  Docks  at  the  present  time  are  ii» 
the  hands  of  the  Corporation  ^— Yes. 

3325.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  happen  to  know 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  agitation  there  for 
the  formation  of  a  Trust  instead  of  retaining  the  Cor- 
poration as  owners  ?— Yes  ;  I  do  know  that.  I  have- 
heard  of  that  fact. 

3326.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  lay  stress  npon 
the  advantages  of  a  corporation  managing  docks  or 
not?— No;  I  am  simply  drawing  attention  to  the 
facts.       I  have  not  made  any  suggestion. 

3327.  But  the  facts  are  these :  That  the  Liverpool 
Corporation  gave  up  the  docks  to  a  Trust,  and  that 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  agitation  at  Bristol  that 
a  similar  course  should  be  adopted  there  ?— -I  shoaM 
like  to  quolify  the  statement  with  regard  to  Liverpool 
giving  up  its  control  to  a  Trust  by  this  remark — ^that  dur- 
ing that  period  municipal  activity  was  at  an  extremelr 
low  ebb,  and  ihe  Grovamment  was  putting  all  wpeciai 
matters  into  the  hands  of  special  bodies.  It  was 
during  the  period  when  every  new  public  power  w«« 
not  put  into  the  hands  of  the  old  local  authoritv.  but 
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into  the  hands  of  some  new  body  created  ad  hoc,  I 
iiave  always  considered  these  Trusts  as  coming  under 
that  category  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government 
and  the  stagnation  of  municipal  affairs  which  existed 
certainly  until  within  40  years  ago. 

3328.  There  is  no  burden  on  the  rates  at  Livejpooi 
-in  consequence:  of  the  Trust  at  Liverpool?— ^u. 

3329.  And  at  Bristol  there  lis ?i— Yes;  at  Bristol 
there  is ;  but  then  I  believe  it  is  the  settled  policy 
of  the  Corporation  rather  to  impose  a  burden  upon 
ihe  rates  than  to  increase  the  charge  on  shipping. 

3330.  Is  there  a  sinking  fund  at  Liverpool  for  all 
new  works  undertaken? — I  cannot  say  offhand.  I 
tsould  get  that  information. 

3331.  (I^rd  Mevclstoke.)  Apart  from  the  case  of 
Liverpool,  can  you  mention  to  us  an  instance  where 
the  managemeni;  of  the  port  by  a  Trust  is  a  success? 
— I  hav«  not  gone  onto  the  relative  euccees  or  failure 
of  Trusts  and  municipal  management ;  but  I  was  very 
;gieatly  impressed  by  the  fact,  and  also  by  the  evidence 
supplied  to  me  when  I  was  abroad,  of  what  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  remarkable  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
the  municipal  authorities  having  entire  control. 

3332.  You  are  looking  at  it  now  entirely  from  the 
shipowners'  point  of  view  ? — ^Yes ;  I  was  looking  at 
it  from  that  point  of  view;!  and  at  Hamburg  and 
ihe  other  places  the  shipowners  seem  to  be  perfectly 
content  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  municipal 
authorities,  the  municipal  authorities,  of  course, 
paying  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  shipping  as  a  part 
of  their  public  duty. 

3333.  But  apart  from  public  duty,  can  you  tell  us 
of  an  instance  where  the  management  of  a  port  by 
a  Trust  has  been  a  financial  success  ? — ^It  depends  upon 
i^hat  you  mean  by  a  financial  success.  It  does  not 
always  follow  that  because  you  levy  a  heavy  tax  on 
shipping,  and  get  a  surplus,  thtat  would  be  a  financia] 
success.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  that  you 
mii^ht  levy  a  charge  upon  the  rates,  and  the  charge 
upon  the  shipping  would  be  less.  By  having  a  very 
low  rate  on  shipping  they  might  aittroot  a  large 
amount  of  trade  to  the  port,  and  so  benefit  their 
port  in  innumerable  ways.  They  mighffc  introduce  manu- 
factures and  various  other  things,  and  it  might  be 
that  manufacturers  would  be  content  to  pay  a  heavy 
tax  for  that.  All  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  financial 
■success  is  not  always  to  be  interpreted  by  the  fact 
*that  they  have  a  surplus. 

3334.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  In  the  case  of*  Liver- 
pool do  they  oot  raise  enough  revenue  to  pay  their  debt, 
and  then  the  charges  are  xeduced  accordingly  ? — I  rather 
fancy  that  cd  late  years  the  revenue  has  been  employed 
in  extending  the  docks  a  great  deal.  Liverpool  has 
extended  the  docks  of  late  years  very  extensively. 

3335.  No  doubt,  but  if  after  that  they  raise  enough 
revenue  to  x>ay  their  debt  theabarges  are  reduced  ? — Yes, 
1  think  that  would  be  the  principle  in  Liverpool. 

3336.  With  regard  to  the  dead  capital,  or  capital 
lost  in  the  docks  of  London,  I  auppoee  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  thda  must  apply  more  to  docks  than  in 
any  other  public  works,  on  account  of  the  rapid  altera- 
tion in  the  ®ize  of  fiflmpping? — IT  do  not  tftiink  I  would 
say  that  it  i^s  more  so  than  to  other  great  undertakings 
like  the  gas  companies  and  water  companiee. 

3337.  But  surely  in  the  case  of  water  companies  it 
is  not  altered  in  the  same  way? — ^I  gave  rather  extended 
evidence  before  the  late  Water  Oomimdeeion  on  that 
Tery  point,  showing  what  a  very  large  amount  of  dead 
capital  existed  in  the  water  companies'  undertakings. 

3338.  It  ie  an  arguable  x>oint,  no  doubt? — Quite  so. 

3330.  Oouild  you  separate  at  all  in  your  table  8>howing 
the  cost  of  Trinity  House  and  pilotage  (Appendix  1  (h) ) 
how  much  J0  pilotage,  and  how  mudh  is  for  lighting 
the  rirer  ? — I  think  -flie  whole  of  thiat  is  for  pilotage.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  ihe  information  as  to  lij^tiag. 

3340.  It  is  obvious  that  the  shipping  has  to  bear 
other  costs  besides  those  you  give  here,  such  as  for 
liehting?— Yes. 

3341.  And  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  Trinity 
Ifoiipe  ? — ^Yes. 

3342.  (lord  BcvelsfoJce.)  Now  will  you  tell  us  some 
particulars  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Port  of  London? — 
Tho  limit  of  the  tidal  action  in  the  port  is  Teddington 
TiOcL,  19  miles  above  London  Bridge. 

3343.  (Sir  Bohert  OifFen.)  Is  Teddington  Lock  19 
miles  by  the  river  above  London  Bridge? — Yes.  With 
reference  to  this  portion  of  my  evidence  the  matter  is 


very  complicated,  and  I  think  I  should  serve  the  Com-  -  ^^'  ^-  ^ 
miasion  beat  if  I  give   the   evidence   in    the    form   of       ^<^»»^« 
a  summary  of  tlie  areas  of  jurisdiction  im  the  Port  of  .^  i-       innn 
London.     (1)  The   Customs    Port.     The    Port    Sanitf.ry  ^^  ^'^'''  ^*^' 

Autliority  Port,  and  the  Thames  Conservancy  Port  tOi*       -: 

port  dues  are  the  same.  They  extend  from  Teddingtoi? 
ii«jck  to  an  imaginary  straight  line  drawn  from  the 
pilot  mark  at  the  entrance  of  Havengore  Greek  in  Essex 
to  the  land's  end  at  Warden  Point  in  Sheppey,  Kent, 
and  including  part  of  the  estuary  of  the  Medway. 
[Art  appointed  for  Customs  purposes  by  Treasury  Minute 
of  Ist  August,  1883,  under  the  autlionty  of  the  Customs 
Consolidation  Act,  1876  ;  the  Port  Sanftary  Port  to  be 
tho  same  area  as  enacted  by  Section  6  of  the  Public 
Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  and  the  Thames  Con- 
^en'ancy  Port  for  port  dues  to  be  the  same  area  as 
eii acted  by  Section  3  and  Section  155  of  the  Thames 
Conhenancv  Act,  1894.  The  Port  Sanitary  Port  is 
alway^s  to  have  the  same  limits  as  the  Customs  Port. 
The  Thames  Conservancy  Port  tor  port  dues 
is  also  to  have  the  same  area  as  the 
Customs  Port,  within  the  limits  jnentioned  in 
the  second  schedule  to  the  Thames  Obn- 
servancy  Act,  1894.  These  limits  are  now-  considerably 
beyond  Ihe  actual  limits  of  the  Customs  Port.]  Then 
(2)  The  Thames  Conservancy— for  general  purposes.  An 
imaginary  straight  line  drawn  from  the  entrance  to 
Yantlet  Greek  in  Kent  to  the  City  Stone  in  £}ssex  (and 
so  much  of  the  Rdver  Lea  and  Bow  Creek  respectively  as 
are  below  the  south  boundary  stones  mentioned  in 
the  l^ee  Ccnservancy  Act,  1868).  [As  defined  by  the 
Tuames  Conservancy  Act,  1834,  Section  3.]  Then  (3) 
The  Thames  Conservancy — lor  dredging  and  ballasting. 
An  imaginary  straight  line  drawn  from  Shoeburymeea 
water  tower  in  Essex  to  Eastchurch  Qhurdh  in  Kent  (out- 
side the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conservators  of  the  Medway.) 
[As  defined  by  the  Thames  Conservwncy  Act,  1894,  Sec 
tion  3,  Smb^Section  1.]  .Then  (4)  The  Thames  Con- 
servancy— for  pollution.  The  same  as  Thames  Con- 
servancy for  general  purposes,  but  including  the  whole 
of  tihe  tributaries  down  to  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Oountv  of  London,  and  three  miles  from  the  Thames  of 
all  tii butanes  eastward  of  the  western  boundary  of  the 
County  of  London,  except  the  Lea,  where  the  limit  is 
the  south  boundary  stones  mentioned  in  the  Lee  Con- 
servancy Act,  1868.  [As  defined  by  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy' Act  1894,  section  90.]  For  the  duty  of  pre- 
serving the  flow  and  purity  of  the  water  of  the  river  and 
carrying  out  the  necessaiy  scavenging,  the  eastern  limit 
of  the  Thsimes  Oonservanoy  is  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Counity  of  London.  [As  defined  by  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy Act,  1894,  section  91.]  Then  (5)  The  Trinify 
House — ^for  pilotage.  For  licensing  pilots  the  limits  of 
the  London  district  are  fxom  London  Bridge  and  Boches- 
ter  Bridge  respectively  to  Orfordness  to  the  north  and 
Dungeness  to  the  south.  [Tlie  Trinity  House  shall  not 
license  a  plot  to  conduct  ships  both  above  and  below 
GraiveBena.].  [As  defined  by  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1894,  section  618.]  Then  (6)  1%e  Trinity  House— 
for  lighting  and  buoying.  The  Trinity  Hoiise  has  (sub- 
ject to  the  rights  of  local  lighthouse  and  buoy  autliori- 
ties)  the  superintendence  aiul  management  of  aU  light-  . 
houses  and  ouoys  throughout  England  and  Wales,  the 
Channel  Islands  and  Gibrakar.  [According  to  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act,  1894,  section  634.1  Then  (7)  Water- 
men's and  liightermen'Ss  Company.  Fiom  Teddington 
Lock  to  Lower  Hope  Point,  near  Gmvesehd  in  Kent,  and  ^®®  ®^W 
all  docks,  canals,  creeks,  and  hai^bours  of  the  l%ames, 
ifK>  far  as  the  tide  flows.  [As  defined  by  tihe  l%ame« 
Watermen's  and  Li^termen's  Act,  1893,  section  3.] 

3344.  Do  you  suggest  that  it  would  be  expedient  to 
have  the  port  defined  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same 
lima«t6  for  all  purposes? — I  am  not  making  any  sug- 
gestion at  the  present  moment  as  to  policy.  I  am  simpfy 
putting  in  these  as  facts,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  allow  me  to  reserve  that  point  for  the  members  of 
the  Council.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  areas  of  several 
authorities  differ  consideirEubly,  and  that  for  most  of  the 
chief  public  services — flighting,  buoying,  pilotage, 
dredging,  pollution — the  area  of  admanietration  is 
a  differing  one.  The  area  of  administration  of 
*he  Thames  Conservancy  has,  for  instance,  several 
.univA  acoorddng  to  the  service  performed.  The 
government  of  the  port  and  the  administration  of 
ihe  services  are  mode  difficult  of  consideration  through 
beinff  in  the  hands  of  so  many  authorities  administering 
similar  or  differing  services  over  coterminous  or  differing 
areas.  The  chief  authorities  are: — ^The  Thames  Con- 
servancy, for  the  conservancy  of  the  whole  of  the 
ITiam^es,  including  the  port,  the  area  of  its  juriedidfcion; 
in  the  port  diffenng  in  limits  for  various  purposes  ;  the 
Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond,  for  pilotage,  lighting. 
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ifrl  Cf,  L.     and  buoying  from  London   Bridge  Bcswards ;   the  Oity 
Gomme.       Corporation  for  port  sanitaiy  purposes,  from  Teddington 

-*        Lock    seawards ;     the     Watermen's    and    Lightermen's 

13  Dec.  1900.  Oompsnj.     In  addition  to  these  there  are  many  other 

"  MithoritieB  with  statutory  powers  which  have  to  be  taken 

into  account,    such  as  the  dock    companies  and    other 

oomptaiiieB  having  statutoiy  powers  in  the  port,  and  the 

several  local  authorities. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  table  setting  out  the  Adminis- 
tration of  t/ie  Government  and  Public  Services  of  the 
Port  of  London.    See  Appendix,  10th  day^  No.  4- ) 

The  heads  of  government  and  of  service  are  as  f  oUowb  : 
— Regulation  of  navigation ;  removal  and  preven^on  of 
obstraot2ion8;preveii]ition  of  pollution;  port  sandtary; 
police  ;  lev^r  of  dues  on  shipping ;  lighting ;  buoying ; 
beaoons ;  pilbtage ;  mooxings ;  dredging ;  ballasting ; 
<knding  aocomlmodation.  Li  respect  of  each  of  these 
heads  I  have  set  out  in  the  table  the  authorities  adminis- 
tering the  duty  or  service,  and  the  enactment  regulating 
such  administration. 

3345.  Tou  have  given  us  a  table  of  the  authorities 
with  respect  to  the  moorings  ? — Yes. 

3346.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  authority  by  which 
a  merchant  or  shipowner  having  vessels  moored  to 
these  moorings  is  charged  £1  or  some  such  sum  for  the 
use  of  the  moorings,  quite  independently  of  the  Trinity 
House  or  any  other  body? — I  have  heard  that  that  is 
so,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  how  it  is  done,  or  under 
what  powers* 

3347.  And  you  oan  give  us  no  information  as  to 
what  authority,  or  presumed  authority,  these  people 
may  have? — No,  I  cannot  give  you  any  informatiovi 
upon  that. 

3348.  {Lord  llevehtoke.)  Now  will  you  give  us  your 
evidence  as  to  t^e  system  of  government  of  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom? — ^Before  I  commence 
with  this,  I  should  like  to  observe  that  the  Ohaiiman 
of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee,  in 
Quesl^ons  654  to  661,  and  Appendix.  2nd  day,  No.  10, 
criticises  the  Council's  return  upon  which  this  part  of  my 
evidence  is  based,  as  not  giving  information  about  the 
docks.  I  should  just  like  to  observe  upon  that  that  I 
did  not  pretend  to  do  that.  It  is  the  system  of  govern- 
ment of  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  has 
nothing  necessarily  to  do  with  the  docks.     It  is  a  dis- 

«  tinct  thing,  and  therefore  the  chairman's  ciitioism  is  not 

really  applicable. 

3349.  With  reference  to  the  evidenee  which  you 
propose  giving  now,  with  reference  to  the  system  of 
government  of  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  will 
you  tell  us  the  sources  from  which  you  got  the 
information? — ^The  Government  returns  and  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  in  everv  case.  I  have  consulted  the 
Acta  of  Parlian:ent,  and  the  third'  column  of  my  table 
of  the  system  of  government  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  gives  the  reference  to  the  Acts  from 
which  the  information  is  obtained. 

3350.  Then  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  this 
evidence,  which  we  shall  not  discuss? — ^In  connection 
with  my  evidence  as  to  the  present  administration  of 
the  port,  the  constitution  of  other  port  authorities  in 
the  Kingdom  will  be  useful. 

The  Witness  handed  in  a  table  shofHnff  tfie  stistem  of 
govemmeht  of  the  Porff  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
See  Appendix,  10th  day.  No.  5. ) 

111  this  table  dealing  with  the  qrstem  of  government 
of  the  ports  of  tlie  United  Kingdom,  I  set  out  the  autho- 
rity as  created  by  Parliament  in  113  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Act  creating  such  constitubioa 
being  stated  in  each  case.  These  are  the  constituted 
port  authorities,  without  reference  to  the  duties  they 
may  perform,  or  the  extent  to  which  the  services  of  the 
port  are  in  their  hands.  The  authorities  may  be 
divided  into  five  groups :  (1)  municipal ;  (2)  municipal 
in  part ;  (3)  public  (non-municipal) ;  (4)  private  owners  ; 
(5)  special  (1)  Municipal :  — There  are  22  ports  where 
the  municipal  authority  has  complete  control,  as 
follows :  Aberdeen,  Aberystwith,  Arbroath,  Barnstaple, 
Beaumaris,  Boston,  Bridgwater,  Bristol,  Csropbel- 
town,  Cardigan,  Chester,  Colchester,  Drogheda,  Exeter, 
Galway,  Lynn,  Penaanoe,  Preston,  Stranraer,  "Wey- 
mouth. Wigtown,  Wisbech.  Of  these,  17  are  gov- 
erned by  tlie  Corporations  or  Town  CounoiLs,  4  »bv  the 
munic'pal  authority  acting  as  harbour  commissioners  or 
trustees  ;  and  1  by  the  municipal  authoritv  actimr  as  a 
conservancy  board.  With  regard  ti  Bristol,  I  need  not 
r*»peat  what  I  have  already  said. 

3351.  {Sir  John  WcUfp-Barry.)  With  regard  to  Bristol 
it  is  possible  that  you  are  referring  to  something  in  the 


remote  past  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted.  1  am 
talking  about  what  has  taken  place  within  the  last 
20  or  30  years  ?— I  rather  fancy  that  is  the  reaaon.  I 
know  I  have  read  what  I  have  stated  here. 

3352.  I  will  not  say  there  never  was  a  time  when 
the  docks  were  aodd  by  ithe  Coipoiation  to  jodnst  «took 
companies*  but  I  have  never  heard  of  it—certainly  nci 
since  the  Avxxunouth  Docks  were  authorised  by  Parlia- 
meat,  which  is  sometiiing  like  30  years  ago  ?— I  will  take 
an  opportunity  of  looking  it  up. 

3353.  (Lord  BeveUtoke,)  In  any  case  we  may  take  ii 
that  you  state  as  a  fact  that  the  Corporation  did  buy 
them  out,  without  making  criticisms? — Then  witJi  regud 
to  the  second  group,  ''Munidpal  in  Part,"  thia  group 
consists  of  67  ports,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  tabic. 
!Die  municipal  authority  shares  its  control  in  aome  cases 
with  pubhc,  in  some  casea  wiuh  privaiie,  and  in  other  oases 
with  both  puWc  and  private  authorities.    They  are  as 
follows: — Alloa,  Ayr,  Banff,  Belfast,  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
Blyth,  Camarvon,  Ooleraine,  Cork,  Cowes  (lale  of  Wight)^ 
Dartmouth,  Dover,  Dublin,  Dumfries,  DundaJk,  Dundee,. 
Falmouth,   Favermam,   Fowey,   Fraserburgh,    Gla^gow^ 
Gloucester,  Greenock,  Hartlepool,  Harwich,  Hull,  Inver- 
ness, Ipswich,  Irvine,  Kirkcaidy,   Kirkwall,  Lancaster, 
Leith,     Lerwick,    Limerick.     L^iixLehampton,     Llanelly, 
Londonderry,  Maryport,  Miodlesbrough,  Montrose,  New- 
c^wtle-on-Tyne,  Newport,  Padstow,  Peterhead,  Plymouth 
(Cattewater),  Poole,  Portsmouth,  Bochester,  Scarborough, 
Shields  (North  and  South),  Shoreham,  Sldibbereen,  Sligo, 
Sou<Uiampton,  Stockton-on-Tees,  Stomoway,  Sunderland, 
Swansea,  Tialee,  Waterford,  Westport,  Wexford,  Whitby, 
Whitehaven,    Wick,     Yarmouth.       Of    these,     33    are 
governed   by  Haz«bour  Commissioners,   13  by  Harboor 
Trustees,  7  by    Conservancy    or   Hiver  Commissionera^ 
1  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  a  Harbour  Board,  1   by 
the  Admiralty  and  Corporation,  and  tiie  remainder  by 
sundry  bodies  of  commissioners,  etc.,  in  all  of  which  the 
Corporation  or  the  ratepayers  are  represented.       Hie 
most  important  ports  in  the  United  ^ngdom,  with  the 
exception  of  Cardiff  and  Liverpool,  are  to  be  found  in 
this  group,  and  are  under  the  control  of  authorities,  partly 
municipal  and  partly  representative  of  pubhc  and  private 
interests  or  both.     At  Hull  the  Corporation  had  a  recog- 
nised statutory  right  of  acquiring  for  a  public  trust,  to 
be  defined  by  Parliament,  the  property  of  the  old  Hull 
Dock  Company.     It  invested  instead   £100,000  in  the 
Hull  and  Barnsley  Railway  Company's  dock,  when  the 
Hull  Dock  Comnany  was  empowered  by  Parliament  to 
require  the  Corporation  to  exercise  its  right  of  purchase 
within  two  years,  or  lose  it  for  ever.       The  right  was 
allowed  to  lapse.     Glasgow  was  originally  in  the  hands 
of  the  magistrates  and   the   City  Council,  but  is   now 
managed  by  a  harbour  trust.     With  reference  to  the  Tyne 
Ports,  Uie  Corporation  had  been  the  Conseryators  from 
time  immemorial,  but  was  replaced  by  Commissioners  in 
1850.     The  Tees,  Wear,  and  Tay  Porte  and  Belfast  are 
similar  oases  to  the  Tyne  Ports.     Then  the  third  grovp, 
"  Pubiic  authority  (non-municipal) "  :  Under  tihis  heading 
axe  included  those  ports  where  neither  the  municipal  bodj 
nor  the  ratepayer  has  any  share  in  the  government  of 
the  port,  but  at  the  same  time  the  authority  controls  the 
port  for  public  purposes  and  not  for  commercial  profit. 
They    are     as    follows :  — Channel    Islands    (Alderney, 
Guernsey,  Jersey).  Liverpool,  Bamsgate,  Buncom,  Teign- 
mouth.     Two  of  these  are  under  the  control  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  two  of  the  local  government  of  the  island  they 
are  situated  upon,  and  the  remainder  of  harbour  com- 
missioners,  etc.,   representing  the  varicos  interests  in 
the  port.      In    Liverpool   the  Corporation  formerly  ad- 
ministered this  port,  but  have  given  way  to  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour   Board.     Then  group  4,    "PriTite 
owners  "  :  This  group  consists  of  16  ports,  which  are  con- 
trolled by  companies  or  individual  owners.     Thej  are  as 
follows : -—Ardrossan,    Barrow,  .Cardiff,   Carlisle,   Fleet- 
wood,    Folkestone,     Goole,      Grangemouth,      Granton, 
Grimsby,  Lowestoft.  Milford  (Milford  Havea,  New  Mil- 
ford").  Newhaven,   Newrv,  Scillv,  Troon.     Of  these,  six 
are  under  the  control  of  rail\N-ay  companies,  two  of  har- 
bour companies,  three  of  private  owners,  two  of  dock 
companies,  one  of  a  canal  and  a  railway  company  jo'rtly, 
and  two  of  canal  and  navigation  oampames.     At  Ordiff 
there  has  been  a  movement  in  lavour  of  the  Cas'pocatior 
acquiring  the  entire  property  in  the  Bute  Docks.      In 
1892  a  modified  form  of  this  pioposal  was  suggested  to 
the  effect  that  corporate  infloence  aver  and  part  owners)ii|> 
of  the  docks  should  be  aaqunred  by  the  Corporation  in- 
vesting money  for  their  extension.     Hisb  there  is  di<' 
special  case  of  Manchester.     In  the  oaaa  of  Manchester 
the  Oorpomtion  are  at  present  represented  on  the  com- 
pany to  the  extent  of  11  members  out  of  a  total  of  21, 
Vut  this  representation  is  subject  to  reduction  as  Ihe 
Coi-poration  loan  is  paid  off.  as  I  hnvo  «*hown  in  the  table. 
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Thames  Conseryators  for  the  admirable  way  in  which 
they  deal  wJAh  the  salvage  operatdonB  in  the  Thames. 
It  is  irmpoxtant  that,  in  any  xeadjuAtment  of  the 
administration  of  the  port,  the  salyage  operations 
connected  with  wrecks  snould  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
nsfw  central  authority,  and  extend  beyond  the  existing 
limits  of  the  Thames  Conservancy.  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so,  that  is  rather  an  important  point. 
At  the  present  moment  the  Thames  Conservancy  have 
done  remarkable  service.  I  know  of  no  port  where 
such  services  have  been  rendered  in  connection  with 
salvage.  The  moment  you  get  outside  their  limits, 
there  are  no  facilities  except  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Conservancy,  and  of  course  they  can  only  grant  them 
when  their  «pparaitus  is  free  from  the  demnnds  of 
their  own  port.  We  coe  then  le^  at  the  mercy  o>i 
the  lighting  aiuthority,  and  the  ligh-fing  authority  iB 
the  Trinity  Housa  lliey  have  no  iqyparatus  for  lift- 
ing, and  consequently  we  are  placed  m  the  difficulty, 
that  is  serious  where  you  are  your  own  insurers, 
of  sometimes  finding  our  property  blown  up  instead 
of  being  lifted  up— coming  up  in  pieces  instead  of  as 
a  floating  ship. 

3400.  How  far  down  does  the  Thames  Conservancy's 
power  extend  ?— Only  as  far  as  Tantlet  Creek.  Section 
530  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  18M  deals  with 
the  question  of  the  authority  as  to  lifting  sunken 
wrecks  outside  the  port  authority.  About  1860  I 
formed  the  <Short  Sea  Traders'  Association,  there  being 
at  that  time  no  association  which  represented  solely 
the  interests  of  coasting  and  short  trade  steamers.  I 
was  then  elected  chairman,  and  I  have  been  annually 
re-elected.  The  Short  Sea  leaders'  Association  have 
bad  considerablo  difficulties  to  deal  with  with  their 
great  competitors,  the  railway  companies,  who  have 
obtained  steamboat  powers  ai  various  places  on  the 
coast;  and  this  was  one  reason  why  the  Short  Sea 
Traders'  Assooiatilpn  was  formed.  The  Association 
was  formed  also  to  deal  with  public  questions,  such  as 
the  present  enquiry,  and  those  relating  to  the  Shipping 
Acts,  Pilotage,  and  Board  of  Trade,  Bailway  Bills 
in  Parliament,  and  trade  competition  by  foreign  states 
and  bills  of  lading,  And,  of  course,  the  question  of 
bills  of  lading  is  a  very  important  point,  «nd  it  has 
been  touched  upon  in  the  evidence  of  various  witnesses 
here.  The  association,  as  a  trado  association,  have 
adopted  what  has  been  accepted  by  liondon  as  a 
whole^— what  is  called  the  SrUthorised  form  of  Continen- 
tal steam  bill  of  lading,  that  is  accepted  and  generally 
used  by  everybody.  Perhaps  the  Commission  might 
find  it  useful  if  I  handed  that  biU  of  lading  in. 

(TAe  witness  handed  in  a  form  of  Continental  steam  hill 
ofladina,  authorised  by  the  London  Direct  Short  Sea 
Traders  Association.  See  Appendix,  lOth  Day.  No, 
12.) 

In  order  to  secure  it  from  any  risk  of  forgery,  and  as  an 
assistance  to  shipowners  generally,  the  association,  in 
1699,  registered  a  trade  mark.  That  trade  mark  is 
affixed  to  the  bill  of  lading,  which  is  revised  from  time 
to  time,  and  cei*tain  authorised  printers  are  allowed  to 
print  it^  The  merchants  buy  it,  and  the  shipowners 
accept  it  upon  examination  simply  of  the  trade  mark, 
there  is  one  rather  important  clause  which  affects  this 
inquiry,  and  that  is  the  right  that  the  shipowner  takes 
under  his  contract  for  immediately  disdiardng  his  ship 
on  arinval  at  the  port.  Ttoit  is  a  power  tl^t  the  river 
trader  has  taken  almost  immediately  after  ^e  passing  of 
the  Merchant  Shoppinff  Act,  1862,  which  has  now  become 
Part  YSL,  of  the  Men^ant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  and  which 
deak  with  the  right  of  tiie  merchant  rmporter  to  have  his 
goods  delivered  to  Hm  on  his  passing  entiy  and  making 
application  and  being  ready  to  receive.  The  assoic^tion, 
of  course,  took  a  veiy  active  part  in  regard  to  the  erect- 
ing of  the  bridges  below  Lond!on  Bri<&,  and,  I  think, 
were  mainly  anstrumentall  in  resistinc  the  applicaltions  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  of  that  day  to  build  a 
bridge,  which  subsequently  resulted  in  the  successful 
bnc^se — ^the  Tower  Bridge — which  has  been  erected  by 
the  Corporation.  We  have  also  assis'6ed  at  many 
Inquiries  and  Boyal  Commissions  on  questions  of  trade 
and  shipping  construction,  and  so  on.  But  our  particular 
effoitwas  in  connection  with  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act. 
Hie  Merchandise  Marks  Act  has  had  the  gravest  effect 

XI  the  trade  of  the  Port  of  London.  I  think  that 
tever  dofficulties  may  be  shown  in  the  Port  of  London 
of  a  physical  character,  and  so  on,  there  is  no  difficulty 
which  has  had  so  great  an  effect  as  the  Merdiandise  Marks 
Aot  has  had'  in  connection  with  the  trade  of  the  Port  of 
I^nckm.  ^  The  trade  of  the  Port  of  iLcmdon  is,  of  counse, 
a^  tianshipment  trade,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  trade 
4.iteMj  applioable  to  the  pent.     My  oompany  derelotped 
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this  trade,  which  I  myself  had  to  create  very  largely,  jj^^ 

and  were  enormous  carriers  of  the  transhipment  oargo  j^  Caitai^u, 

f  ram  the  continent.    The  effect  of  the  passing  of  the  Mer-     '    

chandise  Marks  Act  was,  within  a  year  or  two,  to  destroy  13  Dec.  1900 

the  trade  br  many  thousands  of  tons.     In  point  of  fact,        

it  practically  destroyed  the  whole  ol  the  German  trade 
which  used  to  come  over  for  Australia  and  elsewhere. 
The  result  of  that  was  that  the  German  shipping,  par- 
ticularly   the    German    lines,    was    largely    increased. 
That  was  owing  to  no  cause  of  expense  in  the  port  or  any 
difficuiHty  in  the  port,  'but  whoHy  and  solely  because  the 
Legislature  decided  that,    assuming   the   goods  were 
foreign    and  could    be    in    any    way  thought  to    be 
aibta<med  to   Great   Britain,  (they  should   be  stopped 
and  jMssibly  confiscated  under  certain  circumstances, 
or  possibly  sent  back.    But  in  any  circumstance  the 
risk  to  the  merchant  was  grave  in  the  extreme,  and 
upon  many  occasions  the  goods  lay  in  the  port,  causing 
the  merchant  enormous  expense,  with  the  result  that 
the  trade    was   completely   lost    to   British  shipping, 
except    only    when    British    shipping    went    to    the  ' 
continent   and  loaded  the  cargo  aireotly  into  its  own 
bottom,  in  which  case  it  escaped  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Act  altogether,  because  the  ship  was  able  to  come  into 
the  British  port  and  fiU  up  with  British  cargo,  and  so 
the  ship  went  on  to  its  destins^on  with  any  marks  they 
pleaseo.    That  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  German 
ships  enormously,  because  thev  loaded  thedr  oaigo  freely 
and  then  dropped  in  at  Southampton  for  mails  and  so 
on,  and  then  went  on  (their  journey.     l%e  membership 
of  the  assooia/tion  is  limited  to  vessels  trading  regularly 
to  and  from  London  coastwise  or  to  the  European  ports. 
The  interests  €f  a  consultative  association  like  this  have 
to  be  necessarHy  on  all  fours.    Therefore  it  involved  the 
regular  lines  trading  coastwise  or  to  the  European  ports. 
There  are  29  members  of  the  association,  and  they  may 
be  divided  into   shipowners   owninff   srtieameilB  for  the 
coastwise,  passenger,  and  goods  trade.     Then  there  are 

I)a8seiiger  steamers  laraddn^  to  the  continent.  These  are 
ess  numerous  ;  and,  lastly,  a  large  number  of  cargo 
steamers  that  trade  to  the  continent  without  passengers. 
I  thought  periiaps  the  Commission  would  like  to  see  a 
list  of  memoers  of  the  association. 

{The  vfitneu  handed  in  a  list  of  members  of  the 
London  Direct  Short  Sea  Traden^  Aseociaiion^ 
showing  the  number  of  ships  cmd  the  tonnage  belong" 
ing  to  each  memher.  See  Aj^ptndix^  iOth  day^  Ao, 
13). 

The  rfiort  sea  trader  oversea  has  to  undergo  all  the 
requiremenfts  of  an  ocean  trader  in  connection  with 
manifests,  bills  of  lading  and  such  liie  technicalities. 
The  Association's  form  c?  bill  of  lading  is  universally 
accepted  as  the  *^ authorised  form." 

3401.  niat  is  what  you  have  already  told  us^Tes. 
I  need  not  repeat  it.  The  Committee  revise  the  Eills 
of  lad'ing  constantly,  and  then  tha  bills  of  lading  are 
sealed,  and  hal'f-a-dosen  or  so  printers  are  allowed  to 
print  them  on  signing  an  agreement  regulating  the 
correct  use  of  the  die  and  so  on.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  Association  in  1894  overlooked  the  inquiry 
before  Parliament  in  oonneotion  with  the  Thames  Uon- 
servancy  Act,  1894.  The  result  was  tiie  short  sea  in- 
terest was  not  represented  before  the  (Committee  on 
that  Bill,  and  they  now  complain  that  under  the  A 
and  B  Clauses  of  the  12th  Section  the  short  sea  ele- 
ment is  not  represented  on  the  board,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  short  sea  trader  has  of  necessity  a 
closer  knowledge  of  the  practical  working  of  the 
Thames,  and  a  greater  interest  in  the  whole  river,  and 
pays  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  dues.  It  is 
the  12th  Section  of  the  Conservancy  Act,  1894,  Clauses 
A  and  B.  Hie  section  is  a  li/ttle  complicated  to  read, 
but  in  short  it  comes  to  this  that  there  is  to  be  a 
registered  owner  of  at  least  250  tons  of  shipping  who 
shall  be  resident  at  the  port,  and  then  the  registered 
owner  oan  either  reside  in  tiie  Poit  of  London  or  in 
any  other  port  of  the  United  Elingdom,  but  his  vessels 
must  come  at  least  twice  in  the  case  of  steamships,  and 
once  in  the  case  of  sailing  ships.  Li  that  case  he  is 
allowed  to  have  his  name  registered  as  a*  voter,  and  he 
gets  one  vote  for  every  250  tons  of  shiipping  owned 
by  him,  the  whole  of  the  votes  nob  exceeding  10.  The 
collector  of  Oastoms  has  to  keep  a  register  which  has 
to  be  handed  in  to  the  Oanservalors.  The  effect  of 
that  is  that  the  shoit  sea  traders,  whose  business 
necessitates  the  embarkation  of  an  enormous  amount  of 
capital,  for  their  ships  are  very  expensive  to  build,  and 
nu^e  frequent  voyages,  bvA,  ihe  traders  are  few  in 
number,  and  the  consequence  is  -6hat  they  are  prac- 
•tically  outvoted  by  tho  larger  slupowners  who  msy  ar 
may  not  be  resident  in  London,  birt  whose  tonnage  far 
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travel  12  knots.    This  little  vessel  eauM  only  cany 

1,700  tons,  but  she  had  to  go  «t  a  *^>«  »P®^^^^*^ 

t^  run bhis  traffic  that  I  h&v&be&a  descn-bing.    Of  course 

the  ^ect  of  that  is  itot  a  biff  vessel  is  able  to  ««  • 

longer  journev  wiiih  a  big  freight  and  at  a  c«np*M«^|y 

smSler  expenditure.    The  coaster  carries  about  mtli  toer 

a  full  equipment  of  loading  and  disdiarging  gear,  ana 

in  many  cases  the  owners  have  to  own  or  hire  wharves, 

T^hich  are  used  as  auxiliaries  to  enable  them  to  load 

and  discbarge  promptly,   and  to  efficiently  «>«?«*? 

?rS*  n^b^;Tf"^ra^^^  witH  the  railway  companies  ^or  Won  traffic        I 

f^hiC^  raL  sh^\e  entitled  to  have  Tcertain  num-      iuive  explained"  that      The  l^astjepth  of  water  at  the 

lanininga  rat«  ~xviu        ^^       ^^_^. — ^    ^4..„^^^^     «nW      follonWing  points  in  lihe  nver  is  ae  follows  .— 


jwy.  and  away  exceeds  tbe  sJiip  tonn^e  of  ^^  .^^^^^^ 

n-CaiiarM  traders.  The  consequence  is  (tJi«t>--unui*en?>ionaHly  of 
if.  tattarns,  ^^^^^^  ActhaTbeen  so  worded  tihat  ihe  slhopt  sea 
1.^  Dec:  1900  trader  has  no  share  in  the  voting.     Of  course,  s^posmg 

tJiere  was  any  alteration  in  the  syst^  of  ifce  pore 

aiithoritv,  or  the  election  of  the  port  authority,  1  anitaci- 
pate  that  this  Oommission  would  probably  reoomanend 
that  the  voting  should  be  on  the  basis,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  all  events,  of  Bgjrment,  and  ihAt  the  man  wtho 
irnvs  the  halfpenny  rate^ouild  be  entitled  to  tove  a  oer- 


lartnings  rate  iwivuxti  vo  <^aai.i.v««~  w,  — ^,  ^  _ 

ber    <rf    votes.     The     three-fartihmgs    ratepayer     only 
comes  up  as  far  as,  we  will  say,  the  Victoria  Book.  It  is  a 
very  long  way  down  from  the  upper  part  of  the  nvOT. 
Of  course  I  do    not    suggest  that    they    are  entirely 
limited  to  the  Victoria  Dock,  but  the  majority  only 
come  up  as  far.     The  short  trader  comes  into  i^e  uiyer 
part  of  the  river.     His  intereate  are  above  Woolwich, 
and    not    so    much    below    Woolwich.     The    Dredginff 
Inquiry  was  held  under  Section  189  of  thait  Act,  and 
good  has  resulted  from  that  Inquiry.    The  short  sea 
trade  complain  th»t  the  Inquiry  was   limited^  by  the 
Act  to  considering  what  was  a  "  convenience     as  dis- 
tingtiished  from  a  "  necessity"  to  the  trade  of  the  port. 
The  port  itself  was  suffering,  and  still  is  suffering,  ft«m 
w^ntTf  dredging  in  the  river.     What  is  meant  ^hat 
is  that  whilst  no  doubt  there  was  a  very  importenit 
question  to  be  considered  by  J^^e  J^^g^'Ig^T'^l^^S 
—and  it  is  quite  right  that  the  Board  or J^ade  should 
have  dealt  with  it  when  the  Act  was  befone  Parha- 
ment :  just  as  Sir  Thoomas  Sutherland  and  other  genitle- 
men  who  gave  evidence  before  that  Commission  said,  no 
dotfbt  .it  is  a  very  great  advantage  that  shipowners  sttiouM 
not  be  delayed  one  two,  three,  or  four  hours.    But  in  the 
t)ort  ifBel'f  the  short  trader,  and  tRe  long  trader  too  for 
the  matter  of  that,  was  delayed  for  days,  or  at  all  events 
for  a  tide  in  consequence  of  having  missed  his  tide, 
and  having  shallow  water  to  get  over  above  l^ng  Beach 
or  elsewhere.    And  while  it  is  very  important  tha*  the 
biff  vessel  should  get  up  to  time  ilt  is  still  nrore  im- 
•  portant  that  the  short  trader  shouH  get  up  to  his  tune 
feecause  the  vessel  that  is  delay^  is  a  vessel  trading 
sav  Irom  Dundee,  Aberdeen  or  Tlrangemoiith  or  else- 
where, and  these  vessels  are  running  in  dii^t  oom- 
petition  with  the  railway  oomipames,  the  Great  Northern 
^d  the  London  and  North  Western  and  others.    '^^ 
have  to    catch    their    markets,     ll    thev    cateh    their 
markets  they  keep  their  trade,  but  if  tHey  miss  their 
markets  the  trade  goes  to  the  railway  companies.    My 
own  experience  is  that  in  consequence  of  our  vess^ 
whidi  are  built  at  great  exipense  to  cateh  the  ^^^f^ 
havine  been  delayed,  merchawte  have  taken  their  busi- 
newl^y^nd  «t\as  shifted  to  the  railway  companies, 
who  do  their  business  with  so  much  more  regulari^. 
Not  only  do  we  build  our  shdps  at  this  great  expense, 
but    in    addition     to     tha/t    we     own      our    ^^^^ 
which  have  to  be  considered  as  part   of  our  working 
expenditure.     The   wharves   i^fniserves  so   ^a^««  ^^^ 
8hi^  are  concerned  earn  very  little  indeed.     Wharfage 
or  quayage  wiOiout  warehousing  has  very  little  profit 
indeed  Ittadhed  to  it   The  General  Stea^Oompany^^ 
the  wharves  from  the  dock  wiwpanv  for  the  P^r^  o. 
dealing  with  this  very  traffic,   and  similar  clwsee  of 
traffic,  but  unfortunately  we  were  spoilt  m  consequence 
of  the  shallow  wlater,  and  to  that  extent  we  were  jery 
much  hurt.     Bv  the  courtesy  of  the  <>f^"}^»5^^"^"X 
Association  was  allowed  thrpwh  me  to  ^nt«?*^®.^r; 
+iallv  some  of  the  points  which  were  .f  c«P3^"»_^^^ 
minds,  but  thev  were  not  heard  h^  witness^,  and  to 
«ome   extent   their  views   were   misunderstood.      They 
d'^sire  that  the  port  shall  be  improved  as  a  whole    and 
so  long  as  monev  is  well  spent  tEey  do  not  shirk  bear- 
ing tSlir  s^hare  of  the  cost.     So  far  as  ^^^^?^^^^ 
lyrobablv.   we  are  more  eager  than  anvl>ody  to  spend 
monev  oi  the  port  in  order  that  the  T>ort  w  be  made 
Te  mo^  perf^  and  practioable  port  tKat  the  world 
has     It  is  more  important  to  us  perhaps  than  to  anv- 
b^y.    The  "coaster"^  is  a  ve«el  n^t  co^lr  to  bmld 
a^  equip,  and  works  under  diffictilt  conditions  a*  an 
enormous  expense.    The  coaster  su^ as  I^*^^^^ 
deecribing  costs  roughly  speaking,  £20  to  £22  per  ton. 
3402.  {Sir  Boberf  GiWen )  Per  ton  gross  ?-Tes ;   not 
per  ion  deadweight. 

3403  And  not  per  ton  of  register  ?— No ;  per  ton 
crrosT*  Of  course,  that  compares  very  well  with  oi^er 
?^sseis  of  a  verv  much  larger  type  I  had  a  cnnous 
lase  of  tLt  in  a  vessel  that  T  built  some  years  ago, 
Xre  sbe  was  to  travel  at  17  knots  and  she  dom. 
Rhe  cost  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  I  was  told  by 
the  iu'kbrs  the  other  <hiv  that  her  engines  had jujt 
£^n  duS^ated  for  a  Aip  of  4,500  tons  caT>aclty  to 


Erith  Beach       ^       -        - 

Halfway  IReach 

Barking  Reach 

Woolwich  Beach 

Limehouse  Beach 

Tunnel  Pier       -        -        - 

Tower  Bridge  Fairway      -  10—11 


14  feet  to  I7i  feet. 

16 

14 

12 

12 

14 


19 


9> 


*> 


95 


9» 


91 


They  are 


I  do  not  commit  myself  to  those  figures, 
the  pilots'  reports. 

3404.  (Lord  Bevdstcke.)  They  «[»  «»^'**®'   *5  ^^1 

best  of  your  knowledge  ^Yes.      Between  the  3rd  and 

4th    December  instant  I  caused     tiie  water  to  be 

sounded  at  the  following  Tiers,  and  found  ihe  lead 

water  to  be  as  follows  :  — 


Upper  Tower  Tier     - 
Lower  Tower  Tier      - 
Irongate  Tier 
Dublin  Tier 
Upper  Hermitage  Tier 
Lower  Hermitage  Tier 
Norwood's  Tier  - 
Mill  Stairs  Tier  - 
Upper  East  Lane  Tier 
Lower  Bast  Lane  Tier 
Fountain  Tier     - 
Church  Hole  Lower  Tier 


11 

IBi 

14 

15 

16i 

11 

14 

18 

17 

16 

13 

17 


feet. 


91 

11 
11 
11 
f1 
it 
1» 
if 
ii 
1» 


We  do  c«mplai«»  ikait  ^  ougbt  to  h»ve  our  tiers  *teu^ 
riepth  of  water  ttot  at  low  water  veesek  «»  held  Mf 
light. 

3405  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  What  waterdo  the jea- 
sehti^^t  you  rX  to  d«w^l8ft.  to  aOfi.  The  limit  c* 
r  vessel  trading  in  the  European  tr.de  firom  the 
Baltic  down  to  the  Sea  of  Azov,  will  be  about  18ft. 
?o  20ft.     In  round,  a  20ft.  depth  is  a  maximum  depUi. 

•U06  Ar»  voa  upon  depth  of  water,  or  upon  what 
thfship  drawst^  oour^,  there  must  be  a  m«pn 
of  tafet?  below  the  ship  itself.  I  am  speaking  of  what 
the  ship  draws. 

340' 

Dir&tjor 

:5:Sf  or*ese'"t£ings."  ■'or^Tur^^rtreT^lB-come  ^^ 

the"s  and  whirls,  wiuch  some  p«aple  o^J^-?'f^^ 

they  discharge  the  rest  of  their  c'S"*  >?  *^*iS 

That  is  particularly  the  case  at  Fresh  Wharf,  immedwtev 

^ntiJ^SSs  to  London  Bridge  where  they  ^o  an  enwmous 

We    and  where  the  size  of  the  vessels  has  increasea 

t^  ia??ely     The  General  Steam  Company's  dune  h«ve 

iZlnhol  an  average  of  700  tons  gross  to  1^062  t«« 

l^sT    Going  all  over\heir  fleet  Wg«wid  kittle,  they  J«* 

vessek  now  rf  2,697  tons  gross,  1,714  nrt,  »^^^^^ 

wl-oht   and  21ft  draught.    These  Tassels  ai©  arrangedto 

rt  Fresh  marfatWon  Bridge,  .and  their  dr.ugt 

of  TOter  is  20ft.,  or  possibly  a  few  inches  over.    We 

°L  to  keep  it  to  20ft    I«J*«  <«*«  °^*"  ^^'S 

clMs  of  vewel  she  is  21ft.    Of  course,  with  regard  tojUi 

th^e  ships,  they  are  arranged  for  workiM  Uieir  ^. 

Thev  have  to  have  an  immense  number  of  holds,  u  bir 

Thomw  Sutherland  described  hia  own  «AiI«  5   «"  ^d 

liners  have  tli?  same  thing.     They  have  "J'^yJ'*^' ^ 

Uiose  decks  are  divided  by  many  bulkhead^  «nd^»*J« 

cargo  is  assorted  at  loading,  and  is  prepared  for  M8orto« 

.  on  du5ch.«ging.    The  effect  of  that  is  that  the  working  w 

the  Itream   is   very   rapid.     Whilst  manager   of  the 

&er^    Stel    c7mp«iy.    I    found    it    ni^^^^ 

develop  the  transhipment  trad*.    It  waa  «>»  »  «*«V 

new  trSde,  but  what  was  new  waa  the  issue  to  Uie  ^on 
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rtinental  public  of  a  through  bill  of  lading  and  induBiYe  rate 

-which  covered  the  abort  sea  freight  and  the  ocean  freight, 
together  with  the  intermediate  charges  in  London,  and 
further  gaye  the  Continental  shipper  a  through  bill  of 
lading  upon  which  the  financial  and  other  requiremenw  of 

.hw  trade  could  bo  worked.  In  oSecty  the  larger  porta, 
liJke  Antwerp  and  Hamburg)  hay e>  daily  seryice  of  these 
Continental  steamers.  A  through  bill  of  lading  from 
Antwerp  to  Calcutta,  without  any  clause  for  izanship- 
ment  in  London,  or  what  not,  places  the  Continental 

:  shipper  in  the  position  of  shipping  direct  and  enables  him 
to  fulfil  all  his  financial  obligationa  so  far  as  the  bill  of 
lading  is  c<moemed.  Thue  the  London  ocean  trader  is 
put  in  a  rery  adyantageous  position.  Buit  that  trade 
baa  yery  materially  altered;   it  has  gone  &way  yerr 

'  consideraiblj,  partly  because  it  is  worth  t^e  while  of 
the    ocean    trader   himself    to   vend    it    oyer.      The 

•  ocean  ship  owner  sends  his  steamers  oyer  to 
Antwerp  partly  owing  to  the  improyed  port  at  Antwerp 
and  partly  owing  to  the  efiects  of  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Act,  to  which  I  haye  referred.  A  similar  system 
was  deyeloped  by  the. ocean  shipowner  \n  the  ocean  ports, 

.  and  so  there  is  an  exchange  of  traffic.  Of  course  that  can 
only  be  done  by  the  regtdar  lines*  The  number  of  ships 
*'  calling ''  at  the  Port  of  London  has  of  late  years  in- 

•  creased.  Taking  the  twelye  months  ending  last  month 
there  were  some  800  yessek  entered  the  Port  of  London, 

:  and  they  were  reported  at  the  Customs  House  as  haying 

*' cargo  remaining  on  board  for  exportation.''     Tliis  is 

41  deyelopment  of  modem  trade.     Goods  which  formerly 

<ame  in  small  parcels  now  come  in  sufficiently  lar^e  ones 

to  justify  the  ocean  ship  herself  going  onto  the  Continental 

•  or  coast  port.  So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  record  kept 
by  Goyemment  of  the  tonnage  and  yalue  of  the  cargo 
so  remaining  on  board  for  exportation ;  the  ^ures  must 
be  large.  I  haye  brought  up  samples  of  Bill  A.  It  is  an 
official  document  issued  by  the  London  Customs.  I  haye 
]Hcked  out  three  showing  what  particular  ships  had 
cargoes  on  board. 

•  (The  Witness  handed  in  samples  of  Hie  Customs  BQl  of 

Entry.-^BUl  A.) 

I  haye  miade  all  the  enquiries  I  can  and  I  find  that  the 

•  Cuaboms  take  no  note  of  that  cargo. 

3406.  (Sir  Bobert  Giffen.)  The  official  returns  of  trade 
take  no  notice  of  these  things  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they 
do.       t   am-  speaking  from  information  deriyed   from 
"Customs. 

3400.  And  as  far  as  the  shipe  going  to  other  ports 

•  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  concerned,  that  woula 
hardly  be  necessary? — ^No. 

3410.  But  aa  far  as  ships  going  to  the  Continent 
.  jffe  concerned,  there  is  no  record  of  the  ships  coming 

with  goods  and  taking  away  goods  ?— No,  and  I  par- 
ticularly mention  that  because  it  makes  it  appear  as 
though  our  transhipment  cargoes  had  yery  largely 
fallen  off,  and  so  on  ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so.  Tnat  would 
haye  been  transhipment  cargo  except  that  it  has  got 

;  so  large  that  it  is  worth  the  ocean  man's  while  to  go 
and  fetch  it  for  himself.  Take,  for  instance,  the  carso 
coming  in  on  a  Peninsular  Company's  ship,  probably 
taken  on  board  for   Calcutta.     SIhe   brings  2,000  or 

'  5,000  tons  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  and  that  remains 

•  on  board. 

3411.  Do  these  goods  appear  in  Bill  A? — ^No.  There 
is  a  note  of  the  fact  that  she  has  cargo  on  board,  but 
not  otherwise.  There  are  802  shipe,  I  think.  Of 
•course,  that  applies  yery  largely  under  certain  circum- 
stances. For  instance,  take  the  wool  trade,  which  has 
been  said  to  baye  left  London.     The  wool  trade  has 

.  altered  to  a  certain  extent ;  there  haye  been  wool  sales 
in  the  colony  as  well  as  London,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  buyer  has  been  purchasing  in  the  colony,  and  the 
wool  bae  come  oyer  to  the  oonsignee  direct  It  has  con- 
stantly come  to  London  in  large  quantities  and  been 
taken  on  by  the  ocean-ship  ;  she  has  disciharged  a  part 

•  of    her    cargo    in    London,    *nd    then    it    is   taken 

•  on  by  the  ocean-ship  io  th^  Continental  or  Coast 
port  Tbe  trade  of  London  is  a  berth  trade, 
and  fthere  are  few,  if  any,  ohanoe  corgoes.  The 
supply  of  cargo,  particularly  weight  cargo,  from 
London  is  not  great,  and  it  has  to  be  colled^  from 
all  directions,  and  this  remark  emphatically  applies 
to  the  transhipment  trade,  seeing  that  such  track  has 
to  be  secured  from  the  Continental  port  or  coast  port, 
which  is  its  natural  port  of  shipment,  and  can  only 
be  obtained  with  difficulty,  and  for  some  inducement 
to  the  shipper.  The  transhipment  trade  yaries  con- 
stantly in  yolume.     I  will   not  repeat  what  I  haye 

-  said  with  regard  to  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act.     The 
difficulties  in  London  hayb  been  exaggerated,  and  it  is 
4838--10. 


to  be  regretted  that  harm  muat  result  from  the  pub-         Mr^ 
lication  on  the  Continent  of  the  so-called  drawbacks  R,  CkUtams* 

t>  London.    Eyexy  port  has  a  drawback  of  some  kind,  

but  Lcoidan  is  well  suited,  for  the  trade  it  has  to  do.  13  Dec.  1900. 
tit  iS'noi'.so  well  suited  for  the  new  trades  which  the  , „  ..  , 
.  development  of  eomonerce  bas  introduced,  and  it  is 
"  certain. that  adrantage  could  be  secured  by  some  outlay 
in  « the  docks  which  would  expedite  their  workin^^ 
There  is  no  sufficient  justification  for  complaint  against 
.  the.  practical  management  of  the  docks,  but,  as  Sir 
ThouMM  Sutherlana  said,  much  improyement  would 
follow  from  a  considerable  outlay  on  appliances,  and 
possiibly  a  re-«arrangement  of  quays  and  shed&  In 
1609,  of  the  14,007,566  oyer-sea  ship  tons  of  yessels 
,  entered  and  cleared  through  the  Port  of  London, 
6,193,716  tons  came  from  pOTts  north  of  Bordeaux,  to 
which  must  be  added  6,913,914  coasting  tons,  making 
13)107,630  tons  short  sea  ship  tons.  The  amomnt  or 
tonnage  dues  paid  to  the  Thames  Conseryancy  in  1899 
was  £55^000,  and  of  this,  £27,000  was  naid  on  liie 
jrd.  basis.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  giye  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  yessels  that  woi^ed  in 
the  stream  and  those  that  worked  in  the  docks,  because 
whilst  a  large  number  of  oyer-sea  yessels  worked  in 
the  stream — such  as  the  General  Steam  Company^s 
larger  yessels,  and  similar  ships  trading  between  &e 
Mediterranean  and  Smyrna  and  London — some  of  the 
coasting  and  foreign  owned  short  trade  boats  worked  in 
the  docks,  but  iti  may  be  taiken  that  about  10,000,000 
tons  of  shipping  load  and  discharge  in  the  stream. 
The  quantities  handled  by  the  short  sea  traders  are 
very  lai'ge.  It  was  my  practice  to  check  these  quanti- 
ties occasionally,  not  eyery  year,  for  the  General  Steam 
Company,  and  they  yaried  from  700,000  to  1,000,000 
tons  of  goods  per  annum,  and  were  diyided  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  one-third  or  rather  more  "out,"  and 
two-tjiirds  or  rather  less  "home."  Last  year  the 
company  worked  through  London  867,000  tons,  being 
280,000  tons  "out,''  and  580,000  tons  "home."  The 
sihort  trade  ships  are  rarely  full  from  London  to  the 
CcHitinent,  indeed,  often  practically  empty,  as  they 
cannot  wait  for  cargo,  and  sail  <at  fixed  dates.  Eleyen 
members  of  the  association  have  sent  mo  in  returns 
showing  that  they  carried  last  year  1,367,500  tons  of 
goods,  of  which  500,200  tons  was  *"  transhipment"  It 
might  be  useful  if  I  handed  in  these  tonnage  returns, 
which  I  haye  obtained  from  the  Customs. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  Customs  Beturns  of  Ships,) 

With  regard  to  that  867,(100  tons  carried  by  the 
General  Steam  Navigation  Company,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  observe.  Taking  their  accounts  for  tbe  year 
1899,  I  find  that  they  earned  a  net  profit  of 
£17,600.  They  carried,  in  addition  to  that,  867,000 
tons  of  goods,  137,000  tons  of  goods  to  outports,  and  in 
addition  to  that,  earned  a  large  sum  of  money 
by  passengers.  But  appropria^ng  the  whole  of 
their  i)rofits,  the  £17,600  to  that  867,000  tons,  I  think 
you  will  find  it  gives  about  a  net  profit  of  6d.  per  ton. 
Of  course,  some  goods  were  carried  at  a  loss  and  some 
at  a  large  profit,  but  it  works  out  at  that  This  is  a 
company  of  great  age,  and  they  are  doing  their  busi- 
ness properly,  and  if  there  is  any  tax  put  upon  goods 
it  becomes  a  very  serious  item,  having  regard  to  this 
transhipment  trade.  I  do  not  suppose  my  figures  will 
be  doubted,  but  I  have  the  accounts  of  the  company,  if 
they  are  worth  checkinff.  With  regard  to  the  tendency 
to  increase  the  size  of  ships,  I  should  like  to  say  this  : 
While  the  ocean  ship  owner  is  able  to  increase  the 
size  of  his  ships,  and  carry  two  cargoes  in  one  ship, 
the  short  trader  has  also  increased  tilie  size  of  his  ship, 
but  only  sufficiently  to  meet  the  quantity  offering  for 
a  single  cargo.  The  short  trader  is  bound,  owing  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  trade,  to  maintain  his 
regular  departure ;  thereloa>e,  while  the  tonnages 
are  larger,  they  are  only  large  in  proportion  to  the 
trade  offering  for  that  cargo.  Mr.  Scott  in  his 
evidence.  Questions  632-642,  suggested  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  navigation  in  the  upper  part  of  tibe  river 
were  such  that  they  would  lessen  the  ships  coming 
up.  That  is  a  mistake.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
ships  have  greatly  increased  in  size,  and,  I  think, 
in  numbers,  but  the  vessels  ^o  to  Fresh  Wharf, 
where  there  are  wonderful  facilities.  They  do  not 
go  into  dock  at  all,  and  so  ]»obably  thev  escaped  Mr. 
Scott's  notice.  The  tonnage  of  the  vessels  of  the  com- 
pany entered  and  cleared  through  the  Customs 
averages  1,600,000  per  annum,  including  coastwise 
ships. 

3412.  (Sir  Bobert  Giften.)  I  asked  you  this  qnestion 
before.    Do  you  mean  tbe  entries  alone  would  come 
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JION  ON  THE  PORT  OP  LONDON: 


Mr. 


^,^  to  thai? — ^Entries  and  dearanoes.      The  entranoea  are 

J^  Catiams.    ^^^  tbait  amount.    The  entiiea  and  clearanoea  aggregate 

about  1,500,000  tone  per  annum.  Ships  working  in  ihe 

13  Dec.  1900.  stream  apparently  work  at  lese  ooet  than  the  ships 

working  in  the  dock,  but  this  fact  must  not  be  too 

readily  assumed,  because  to  enable  them  to  work  in 
the  stream  the  vessels  have  to  be  provided  with  the 
necessary  crane  power,  as  do  the  wharves,  etc.  All  the 
General  Steam  Company's  vessels  are  provided  with 
cranes,  four  or  five  in  number,  lifting  from  three  tons, 
five  tons,  seven  tons,  and  in  a  few  cases  up  to  ten 
tone  weight.  Our  crane  power  is  wonderful.  The 
ships  leave  Rotterdam  on  Wednesday,  arrive  here  on 
Thnrsdfty,  and  have  to  discharge  1,000  tone  of  cargo 
and  load  cargo  and  get  away  again  on  Saturday,  and 
the  whole  of  that  is  done,  by  means  of  these  cranes, 
into  barges.  The  absence  of  public  facilities  for 
craneage  in  the  Port  of  London  is  very  marked.  Port 
authorities  certainly  ought  to  provide  the  port  with  a 
pu!blic  crane  of  maximum  lifting  power.  During 
the  year  the  company  paid  i^OS  for  Customs' 
overtimes  So  f«>r  as  the  company  are  concerned, 
they  do  not  begrudge  that,  for  the  Custcrms 
in  London  do  everyi^ing  they  possibly  can  to 
assist  trade,  and  we  think  that  is  money  well  earned. 
Compulsory  pilotage  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
port  expenses.  Sections  603,  and  622  to  625  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  deal  with  it.  Com- 
paring the  cost  of  Antwerp,  iBotterdam,  and  Ham- 
burg against  London,  the  determining  factor  is 
whether  or  not  the  ship  is  under  compulsory  pilotage. 
I  have  brought  up  brokers'  accounts  for  each  of  those 
ports,  but  I  cannot  hand  them  in,  because  they  con- 
tain the  company's  earnings  and  disbursements,  and 
so  on,  and  therefore  they  are  private  figures;  but, 
taking  the  port  expenses,  practically  the  port  expenses 
are  the  same.  The  Port  of  Antwerp,  in  particular,  is 
deliberately  attacking  London.  London  took  its  trade 
away  years  ago,  and  it  wants  to  get  it  back  again. 
Fortunately  for  us  they  maintain  their  compulsory 
pilotage.  We  do  n<yt ;  if  we  did  tlie  cost  cA  compulsory 
pilotage  would  make  the  trade  so  frightfully  expensive 
that  we  could  not  do  it.  EnglancT  has  Cfiis  exemption 
from  compulsory  pilotage,  and  lilie  consequence  is — I 
am  now  taking  the  stream  work  against  Antwerp  quays 
— that  the  dhaiges  are  rather  less  in  Londkm  than  they 
axe  in  Antwerp.  Rotterdam  is  a  cheap  port,  and  the 
mo^  remarkable  port  for  its  improvements ;  the  new 
waterway  is  a  most  remarkable  work.  H)amft)urg  is  a 
little  less  than  any  of  them,  and  the  explanation  of 
that  is  that  the  labour  in  Hamburg  is  particularly  well 
done  ;  it  is  well  organised  ;  the  Oermans  work  remark- 
ably well,  and  profcably  give  you  more  work 
for  your  money  than  any  other  port  with  which  we 
trade,  and  the  result  is  that  to  a  certain  limited  ex- 
tent  they  make  Hamburg  a  better  port  than  London. 

3413.  Do  you  say  that  London  is  cheaper  than  Ant- 
werp all  aispenses  put  together,  or  merely  as  regards 


compulsory  piktsge  ? — If  you  added  compulsofy  pilotage- 
Ix>ndon  would  be  slightly  dearer  ^t&ui  Antwerp  for  u»  • 
who  work  in  the  BtiSma ;  bat  seeing  tiiat  we  eacape — 
and  everybody  else  escapee— ^Briiifln  oompulaory  pilot- 
age through  that  part  of  the  Trinity  House  district,  Ant- 
werp is  really  and  truly  slightly  dearer  than  London. 

3414.  (5tr  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  Do  you  mean  dearer 
to  a  shipowner  or  dearer  when  you  take  the  total 
chari^  on  the  ^oodsl— Dearer  to  a  slupowner.  As- 
suming a  ship  goinff  in  from  Calcutta  to  Antwerp  and 
a  ship  coming  in  nom  Oaloutba  ix>  London,  then,  of 
course,  there  is  compulsory  pilotage  into  Antwerp  and 
compulsory  pilotage  into  London ;  but  aasuming  «  ship 
going  from  London  to  Antwerp  the  diort  Headers  find 
that  Antwerp  da  a  slightly  more  etxpensive  port  than 
London. 

3416.  To  the  ship  herself? — ^Yes,  to  t£e  shipowner. 

3416.  (Lord  Bevdstoke.)  Will  you  hand  those  figures      <;^ 
inl — I  will  send  in  extraots  to  tiie  secretary.  3423—9:^ 

3417.  I  am  aCiaid  we  shall  not  be  aible  to  findsh  your 
evidence  to-day,  and  aa  it  seems  iwther  xmp<Nrtant  you 
would  probably  not  liko  to  be  hurried  ? — ^We  think  this 
evidence  is  dmportant,  and  I  elhonld  be  glad  if  you 
would  allow  me  to  come  before  you  again. 

3418.  I  might  sav  this  now.  You  wiH  remember  that 
Sir  Thomaa  Suthenand  gave  us  evidence  which  is  at 
variance  with  jQur  auggeefciona  as  to  foreign  ports? — It 
is  not  in  my  mind  that  I  am  differing  from  Sir  Thomas 
at  all. 

3419.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  It  is  Question  2009  ?— 
I  rememt>er  carefuiDy  readdng  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland's 
evidence,  and  the  impresaion  formed  on  my  mind  was 
that  my  evidence  and  his  would  be  very  much  in  agree- 
ment (After  referring,)  I  daresajr  that  may  be  so,  but 
I  carefuliy  guarded  myseH  in  dealm^  with  the  port  ex- 
penses by  saying  that  I  was  dealing  with  the  short  traders 
and  not  with  the  ocean  traders. 

'  3420.  You  put  the  case  of  a  ship  coming  from  O&lcutta  ? 
— She  would  have  to  incur  compulaory  pilotage. 

342L  But  with  the  exception  of  compulflory  psktage,  I 
thought  you  said  you  had  compared  them  and  the  charges 
would  be  rather  more  into  Antwerp?— I  did  not  mean  to 
convey  that,  ai  all  evehts.  Assuming  that  the  ship- 
owner had  to  incur  dock  dues,  although  I  have  tried,  and 
the  company  have  tried,  to  work  it  out,  we  find  great 
difficulty  in  giving  a  fair  estimate  of  comparative  dues, 
for  the  reason  that  a  etrange^  ship  going  into  the  docks 
would  have  to  pay  the  faU  tariff  dues,  but  regular  traders 
like  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland's  vessels,  would  hire  the 
ouay,  and  would  probaMy  save  considerable  expenses, 
ooing  their  own  hiboar.  llierefore,  I  intended  to  sav 
that  I  avoided  making  any  estimate  for  a  dock  vessel. 
My  figures  relate  ent&ely  to  the  stream. 

3422.  You  win  send  in  tho  extracts  you  have  promised 
us  during  the  (adjournment? — Yes. 

EeoaUed3«23: 


(Adjourned  sine  die.) 
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Under  the  powers  of  the  Maiichetster  Ship  Ganfll  Acts,  the 
Oorporobion  has  lent  to  the  Ship  Canal  Ck>nipii2i7 
£5,000,000,  resulting  at  present  in  a  considerable  charge 
on  the  rates,  a  policy  deliberaitely  oonsidered  in  the 
interests  of  the  oity  as  a  whole. 

3354.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  It  may  be  partly 
true,  but  is»  it  true  as  a  general  statement,  that  the 
douthampton  Docks  are  controlled  by  the  municipal 
authority.  Do  they  not  belong  to  the  London  and 
South- Western  Railway  Company? — The  docks  may. 
I  am  alluding  to  the  harbour.  This  relates  to  the 
port  and  harbour  authority,  and  not  necessarily  to 
the  docks.  I  believe  in  that  case  the  largest  or  the 
principal  docks  belong  to  the  London  and  South- 
western Railway  Company. 

3355.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  the  harbour 
and  the  docks  ?  Take  the  case  of  Grangemouth ;  that 
is  a  railway  C5impany's  dock  ? — ^Yes  ;   that  is  so. 

3356.  They  do  not  control  anythinc  but  their  dock? 
— They  do  really.  That  is  the  information  that  I  have. 
They  control  the  appriiaches  and  whatever  harbour  is 
outside  their  dock.     They  control  tho  whole  thing. 

3357.  Until  it  reaches  the  River  Forth,  perhaps? — 
That  would  be  so. 

3358.  I  see  your  distinction.  You  are  not  talking 
of  the  control  <^  the  docks,  but  of  the  control  of  tho 
nort  ? — Yes. 

3359.  Sometimes  that  appertains  to  the  ownership 
of  the  dock,  and  sometimes  it  does  not  ? — ^Yes ;  that  is 

60. 

3360.  {Lord  Revelstoke.)  Now,  will  you  tell  us  what 
you  have  to  s»y  with  regardi  to  foreign  poits  ? — I  have 
reserved  for  the  last  a  few  points  in  conneotion 
with  the  foreign  ports  which  bear  upon  the  previous 
evidence.  The  consular  reports  issued  annually  from 
the  Foreign  Office  have  for  the  past  seven  or  eight 
years  been  continually  reminding  the  country  of  the 
great  attention  which  was  being  paid  to  tho  develop 
ment  of  certain  ports,  and  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp, 
and  Havre.  I  have  at  hand  such  of  the  reports  hs 
bear  upon  this  question,  and  if  the  Commission  ie 
sires,  I  could  prepare  a  memorandum  giving  such 
points  as  ai*e  pertinent.  I  have  not  done  so  up  to  now. 
Without  at  the  present  dealing  with  these  reports,  I 
am  able  to  place  before  the  Commission  certain  facts 
which  I  have  investigated  myself.  The  Rivers  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  deemed  this  subject  of  sufficient 
importance  for  me  to  visit  certain  of  the  foreign  ports 
for  the  purposes  of  this  evidence,  and  during  last 
summer  I  went  to  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  Rofterdarn, 
and  Antwerp.  In  the  evidence  relating  to  London, 
already  placed  before  the  Commission,  I  liave  ven- 
tured to  suggest  that  the  statistics  relating  to  ship- 
ping pointed  in  the  direction,  if  they  did  not  abso- 

Se  -i«7  ^^^^y  prove,  that  the  trade  of  London  was  suffering 
e  <387.  frQ^a  the  condition  of  its  port,  and  I  pointed  out  that 
other  ports  of  the  Kingdom  which  have  developed 
their  dooks  and  harbimrs,  have  secure<l  an  increa««<l 
proportion  of  the  trade  of  the  Kingdom.  I  also 
suggested  that  this  relative  falling  back  uf  London 
might  also  mean  a  loss  to  the  nation  at  large,  by 
reason  of  trade  goinoj  to  foreign  poits.  1  now 
propose  to  place  some  figures  before  the  Commission 
relating  to  some  of  the  above-named  ports.  I  think 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  those  ports  have 
been  enabled  to  develop  their  trade  because  of  the  ex- 
tension and  development  of  til eir  dock  and  harbour  facili- 
ties. If  this  is  so,  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  resist  the 
correlative  conclusion  that  the  proportional  falling  back 
of  London  is  due  to  the  want  of  corresponding  develop- 
ment and  attention  in  the  docks  and  port.  I  will  hand 
in  two  tables  showing  the  shipping  and  trade  of  the  Port 
of  Hamburg. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  table  showing  the  shipping 
entered  at  the  Port  of  Hamburg  from  1791  to  1899. 
Se^  Append iXf  10th  day^  No.  6.  Also  a  table  shmring 
the  wetgfU  and  value  cf  imports  into  the  Port  oj 
Hamburg^  1850  to  1899.  See  Appendix,  10th  day, 
No.  7.) 

On^  table  gives  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  shipping 
entered  at  the  port  during  the  century.  It  will  be  seen 
how  enormous  the  growth  Jiaa  been.  The  other  table 
sh')ws  the  weight  and  value  of  imports,  and  the  figures 
are  correspondingly  striking.  Two  very  large  docks  are 
now  being  constructed  in  addition  to  those  opened  in 
recent  yearb,  and  every  improvement  i^  machinery,  ware- 
houses and  facilities  for  unloading  aiid  storage  is  made 
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from  time  to  time.    I  have  maps  of  these  docks  and  ports     Mr  G  L 
if  the  Commnssion  would  like  to  have  them.  Gomme 

3361.  I  think  we  should  like  them  ?— This  shows  the         

position  of  the  port  about  18  miles  up  the  river.  13  Dec.  1900 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  map  of  the  Port  of  Ham- 
burg.) 

3362.  We  should  like  your  memorandum  to  which  you 

have  referred  with  reference  to  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  See  7771. 
Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp? — ^I  will  prepare  it,  and  sei  1  it 
to  the  Commission.  This  is  a  map  showing  the  particu- 
lar docks,  and  it  is  the  map  that  I  had  in  my  hand  when 
I  was  going  round  and  examining  them  in  detail.  It  shown 
the  three  docks  that  are  now  being  constructed.  They 
took  a  huge  piece  of  land  there  and  practically  oonverte'd 
it  into  a  dock.  At  Amsterdam  I  also  foimd  considerabis 
extension  of  docks  and  harbour  works  in  order  to  introduce 
the  latest  improvements.  I  will  put  in  a  table  showing 
the  shipping  entered  at  the  port  in  the  years  1864-90. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  table  showing  the  shipjnng 
entered  at  Amsterdam  from  1884  io  1899.  SU 
Appendix,  10th  day.  No.  8.) 

The  increase  in  the  last  four  years  is  especially  notic«- 
able. 

{The  Witness  Jianded  in  a  map  of  the  docks  and  harbour 
at  Amsterdam.) 

Then  at  Rotterdam  great  extensions  were  going  ou. 

{The  Witness  hafidcd  in  a  map  of  the  docks  at  Hotter- 
dam.  ) 

An  entirely  new  waterway  was  constructed  in  1872.  I 
put  in  a  taible  showing  the  shipping  entered  at  this  port 
for  a  series  of  years. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  table  shoxcinq  the  shipping 
entered  at  the  Port  of  Rotterdam  ana  the  wetght  of 
merchandise  imported.  See  Appendix,  10th  day. 
No.  9.  Also  a  table  shotving  the  growth  of  population 
at  Rotterdam  fnym  1830  to  1900.  See  Appendix,  10th 
day.  No.  10.) 

As  in  Amsterdam,  the  increase  in  the  last  four  years  is 
the  most  marked  feature.  At  Antwerp,  again,  consider- 
able works  are  in  progress,  and  I  put  in  two  tables  show- 
ing the  increase  of  trade  at  this  port. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  table  showing  the  shipping 
entered  at  the  Port  of  Antwerp.  See  Appendix,  lOtn 
day,  No.  11.) 

The  figures  are  equally  striking  with  those  for  Hambozg, 
tlie  increase  since  1890  being  over  50  per  cent. 

{77ie  Witness  handed  in  a  map  of  the  docks  at  Anttoerp^ 

Tliere  is  notliing  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  eqiial  the 
increase  in  ahippdng  in  recent  years  Idiat  lias  taken  place 
at  these  four  ports.  In  all  these  places  the  docks  and 
liarbour  are  under  the  control  of  the  municipality,  and 
it  is  a  universal  policy  witli  tlie  authorities  to  undor- 
taike  all  that  is  needed  by  way  of  improveanent  with- 
out reference  to  any  limits  of  revenue  whicJi  arise 
from  dharges  on  sihipping.  By  tliis  means  the  ser- 
vice is  kept  at  its  full  height,  in  all  branchea,  whether 
it  be  dredging,  buoying,  lighting,  construction  of  cranes 
and  other  machinery,  provision  of  warehouse  aooom^mo- 
dation  suitable  to  different  classes  of  goods,  connec- 
tion of  all  parts  of  the  port  together  by  meam}  of 
railways  or  tyteam  tramways  and  vessels  of  varioite  kinds, 
and  the  provision  of  a  competent  and  expert  staff  to  deal 
with  aU  branchea  of  the  service. 

3363.  {Sir  Robert  Giffen.)  I  am  not  disputing  your 
figures,  Imt  I  should  like  to  j«k  you  if  you  have  at 
all  entered  into  the  question  as  to  how  some  of  these 
figures  are  made  up.  I  will  begin  witK  the  Port  of 
Hamburg.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  entries  of 
shipping  include  vessels  coming  down  the  river  as 
well  as  vessels  coming  from  the  sea? — ^These  are  sea 
vessels  only. 

3364.  It  is  not  so  tftated  in  the  table.  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  it  specifically  stated? — They  are  sea 
vessels  only. 

3365.  And  in  the  corresponding  taible  as  to  goods, 
the  imports,  I  presume,  are  imports  by  sea  exclusively 
in  the  foreign  trade? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3366.  Is  there  not  a  certain  amounl  of  importation 
of  goods  which  are  really  to  a  very  larj^e  extent  iran- 
shdpment  goods,  and  dio  not  compare  with  the  imports 
a{2  they  appear  in  the  imports  of  London,  for  in.'it«fcnce, 
exclusive  of  transhipment  ? — ^I  am  afraid  I  am  not  able 
to  say  that. 

3367.  But  that  would  be  a  point  of  some  interest  in 
connection  with  the  matter  ?--Certainly. 
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Mr.  G.  Z.         3368.  Bbmbuig  ib  to  some  extent  in  these  days  a 
Gomvie.       free  port,  and  there  are  goods  admitted  which  are  not 

part  of  the   imports  of  3ie    Em.pire    in  the  ordinary 

13  Dec.  1900.  sense?— As  a  free  port  it  is  particularly  able  to  deal 

with  transhipment. 

3369.  Have  you  iooked  into  the  matter  from  the 
same  point  of  view  with  reference  to  Amsterdam, 
Botterdam  and  Antwerp? — 1  am  not  able  to  say  what 
transhipments  are  included  in  these  totals. 

3370.  And  with  regard  to  the  entries  of  shipping, 
have  you  looked  at  all  into  the  question  whether  some 
of  the  entries  are  in  the  same  nature  as  the  shipping 
entries  between  Dove:*  <*nd  Calais,  the  result  of  the 
large  interest  of  the  local  shipping?— I  understand 
that  all  these  are  the  foreign  trade  and  not  the  local 
shipping. 

3371.  But  to  some  extent  the  foreign  trade  of  ports 
like  Amsterdam  and  Botterdam  is  a  ferry  trade  chiefly 
with  London  and  other  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom? 
—It  would  include  those  of  course. 

3372.  You  have  not  any  separate  information  as  to 
how  much  this  increase  of  trade  at  these  ports  is  an 
incr9a8e  of  trade  very  largely  with  London,  and  cer- 
tainly very  largely  with  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom? 
—No. 

3373.  So  that  if  we  see  an  increase  at  Antwerp,  to 
a  large  extent  it  corresponds  to  an  increase  wliich 
we  see  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom? — Yes, 
th^  would  be  so. 

3374.  The  percentage  of  increase  is  larger  in  their 
case  because  they  start  from  a  smaller  total,  but  the 
amount  of  the  increase  is  equally  great  in  tlie  case  of 
the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  ?— That  is  so,  no 
doubt. 

3375.  That  is  a  point  that  ought  to  be  considered 
in  studying  these  ngures? — Certainly. 

3376.  Then  with  regard  to  the  taible,  with  reference 
to  the  Port  of  Antwerp  in  particular,  there  are  some 
apparent  discrepancies  between  the  table  at  the  top 
and  the  taible  at  the  bottom,  are  there  not?^I  have 
explained  those  discrepancies  in  Note  c.  I  discovered 
them  for  myself.  The  figures  there  include  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  steamers  from  the  interi«>r.  Those 
were  taken  out  afterwardis. 

3377.  Your  attention  has  been  given  to  that  point  ?  — 
Yes. 

3378.  If  we  use  the  tables,  which  of  them  ought  we 
to  use? — ^The  boittom  table. 

3379.  (fiear- Admiral  Hext,)  You  visited  Antwerp 
yourself  ? — ^Yes. 

3380.  The  plan  you  have  given  us  here  shows  the 
docks,  but  does  not  show  the  wKarvee.  Is  not  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  big  ship  trade  done  from 
wharves,  and  not  from  docks? — Yes,  that  is  so  ;  but 
the  wharves  and  the  warehouses  all  belong  to  the 
municipality  at  Antwerp. 

3381.  What  I  wanted  to  arrive  at  is  that  the  wharves 
in  the  river  are  used  by  the  larger  ships  as  well  as 
the  docks?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

3382.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  thej>roportion'? — 
No.    I  am  not  able  to  give  any  proporFion. 


3383.  And  does  th<e  same  thing  apply  to  Hamburg 
as  regards  wharves? — ^Yes,  that  is  so,  but  in  Hamburg 
I  understand  there  is  a  great  deal  more  lighterage  done 
from  tlie  big  ships  in  the  docks.  It  is  sent  up  to  the 
wharves  by  lighters  just  in  the  same  way  as  it  may 
be  in  London. 

3384.  But  the  larger  ships  do  use  the  wharves  both 
at  Antwerp  and  Hamburg? — Not  so  much  at  Ham- 
burg. I  think  the  large  ships  principally  use  the 
docks  at  Hamburg,  and  the  wharves  are  approached  by 
lighters. 

3385.  {Sir  Jofm  Wolfe-Barry.)  You  are  going  to  pre- 
pare a  memoiandum,  as  the  Chairman  luas  invited  you,  •Sec777l 
wit^L  regaad  to  Hamburg,  Botterdam,  Amsterdam,  Ant- 
werp, and,   say,  Havre.     Could  you  extend  your  m^no- 
randnm  to  Calais  and  Dunkirk  ? — ^Yes,  and  to  Marseilles. 

3386.  Marseilles  is  scarcely  in  point,  but  Calais  and 
Dunkirk  are  vis-d-vis  witli  tliis  country,  and  aleo 
Cherbourg  ? — Yes. 

3387.  And  in  the  memorandum  will  you  be  able  to 
give  us  the  expenditure  and  increase  of  accoanniodation  ? 
— ^r  think  so.  In  almost  all  the  reports  a  great  deal  of 
information  is  giyen  as  to  the  expenditure. 

3388.  And  could  you  also  give  us  information  as  to 
the  basis  of  ohaige  for  the  dipping? — That  I  am  not 
sure  of,  but  I  know  there  has  been  a  return  lately  pre- 
pared for  tiie  Government  by  the  English  Consul  at  Paris, 
where  he  gives  very  elaborate  details  of  the  charges  on 
shipping. 

3389.  The  provision  of  accommodation  at  Calais  has 
not  attracted  much  trade,  has  it? — ^My  recollections  of 
Calais  are  not  very  pleasing,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  they  do  much  there. 

3390.  It  would  be  instructive  to  see  w<liat  has  been 
done  at  these  poits,  and  what  has  been  the  result  fnmi 
a  financial  point  of  view,  and  aL90  to  study  the  mode  in 
w'hich  shipping  is  chai^ged  by  the  dififerent  ports.  You 
will  be  able  to  give  us  that,  I  daresay,  in  your  memo- 
mndum  ? — ^I  will  endea\'our  to  do  so  as  far  as  I  possibly 
can. 

3391.  I  have  particularly  in  my  mind  a  statement  made 
by  ISir  Thomas  Sutherland  as  to  the  charges  on  the  sliip- 
owner  at  the  various  places — not  the  total  charges  on  tlie 
goods,  but  the  charges  on  the  shipowner? — ^The  pro- 
portion charged  upOn  the  shipowner  as  compared  with 
what  is  charged  on  the  consdgneee  ? 

3392.  Yes.  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  told  us  tiliat  tiie 
ships  like  to  go  to  a  port  that  is  cheap  to  the  shipowner. 
The  sliipowner  does  not  care  very  much  what  happens  to 
anyone  else? — I  quite  understand  that  point. 

33193.  And  there  msfy  be  quite  different  ntodesi  ol 
charging  shipowners  at  different  places?— I  might  say 
thaJt  I  did  make  very  strenuous  efforts  to  be  able  to  put 
before  tliis  Com  mission  a  table  of  oomparative  charges, 
but  I  find  there  is  so  much  difference  in  the  methodn  vi 
charge  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  compare  thingM 
with  the  limited  amount  (k  knowledge  that  I  have, 
unless  one  visited  each  port  and  dug  out  all  the  details 
so  as  to  'be  sure  that  one  is  comparing  like  with  like. 

3394.  But  you  are  going  to  take  it  from  the  consular 
repoxts  ? — Yes. 

BecalleJ  77o9. 


Mr.  BiCHARD  Cattabns  called  and  examined. 


Mr. 

R.  Cat  tar  M 


3395.  (Lord  Revehtoke.)  You  are  oJhairman  c^  the  Short 
Sea  Traders'  Association  2—1  am. 

3396.  You  are  giving  evidence  on  Mieir  behalf  ? — I  am. 

3397.  And  aiso  at  the  request  of  the  General  Steam 
NavigaiJnon  Company,  whos*.?  secreltaiy  and  manager  you 
were  until  the  year  1894? — ^Yes. 

3398.  Will  you  be  good  enougli  to  teM  us  the  facts  in 
connection  with  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany?— The  General  Steam  Navigation  Company'  was 
formed  in  1825,  and  is  a  very  large  user  of  the  Thames, 
entering  and  clearing  through  the  Customs  In  connec- 
tion with  London  about  1^  million  tons  of  shipping 
per  annum. 

3399.  (Sir  Robert  Giff en.)  These  are  the  entrances  and 
clearances  together,  I  suppose? — Yes.  The  company 
do  not  insure  their  vessels  except  against  fire;.  The 
company,  in  addition  to  their  fleet  of  49  ships,  own 
Irongate  and  St.  Katharine  Wharf,  and  some  50 
bargee,  and  a  factory  at  Deptford.  During  the  period 
of  my  management,  the  company  spent  about  a  million 
and  a  half  in  reconstituting  their  fleet.     I  may  observe 


that  about  the  time  that  I  became  commercially 
interested  in  the  company,  the  screw  propeller  was 
found  to  be  coming  to  the  front  very  much  in  con- 
nection with  Uiese  shallow-water  ports,  and  therefore 
we  had  to  change  our  paddle-wheel  steamers,  which, 
up  to  that  time,  had  been  almost  entirely  in  vogue, 
for  screw  steamers.  We  had  another  object  in  view 
in  the  same  way.  At  that  time  the  Franco-German 
War  had  come  to  an  end,  and  commerce  had  very 
largely  developed  and  quantities  very  largely  increased. 
Therefore  we  required  very  much  larger  s-hips  in  order 
to  carry  the  amount  of  cargo.  The  company  are  not 
only  their  own  repairers,  but  their  own  insurers  and 
their  own  salvors  in  the  event  of  difficulty,  and,  in 
addition,  when  cattle  are  carried,  they  take  the  ridt 
of  that  cargo.  The  cattle  trade  at  the  present  moment, 
from  the  Continent,  has  ended,  owing  to  the  British 
Government  interfering  in  'consequence  of  disease; 
but  up  to  1887  or  1888,  we  used  to  bring  up  the  Thames 
something  like  a  million  or  a  million  and  a-half  of 
sheep  or  horned  cattle,  the  whole  of  which  we  were 
able  to  carry  practically  at  the  company's  own  risk. 
The    company    have    reason    to    be    grateful    to    the 
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Tuesday,  19<A  March,  1901. 


PRESENT : 


The  Right  Hon.  Lom)  Eevelstoke  (Chairman). 


The  Hon.  Alfeed  Lyttelton,  k.c.,  m.p. 

The  Hon.  William  Robert  Wellesley  Peel,  m.p. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen,  k.c.b.,  ll.d. 


(Chairman.)  It  is  the  inteoiition  of  the  Oomniissixm 
310W  to  reeume  the  taisAng  of  the  evidence  of  those 
witnesses  who  hare  been  appointed  to  appear  before 
them  in  order  to  give  evidenoe  upon  mtaifiters  of  fact, 
and  evidenoe  which  ie  of  an  unoonitroversial  nature. 
"This  evidence  it  is  anticipated  will  oooupy  four  or 
five  days'  sittings,  after  which  the  Commission  will 
be  prepared  to  hear  the  propoeale  of  the  dock  corn- 


Sir  John  Wolfe  Wolfe-Barry,  k.c.b.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s. 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  John  Hext,  k.c.le. 
John  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  m.p. 

Cecil  Owen,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

panies,  the  London  County  OouneU,  and  the  City  Cor- 
poration. 

All  peroons  and  public  bodies  wiboee  applicatioud 
to  appear  by  counsel  have  been  graubed  mAy  then  be 
so  represented.  The  presence  of  counsel  will,  howeyoi. 
at  all  times  be  governed  by  the  conditions  publicly 
stated  at  the  opening  of  the  sitting  held  upon  the  15th 
day  of  Novemoer  last. 


Mr.    Richard   Cattarns    recalled  and  further  examined. 


3423.  (Chairman.)  The  l^aet  time  we  had  the  pleaaure 
•of  seeing  you,  you  were  about  to  touch  on  the  q[uestion 
of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Aot? — Yes.  Sir  Jcdm  Wolfe- 
JBnrry  aeked  me  to  look  into  that  miatter,  which  is 
dealt  with  by  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  at  Question  2020. 
Where  I  was  ooonpaidng  the  cost  at  the  Oontinental 
portfl  with  the  cost  at  the  Port  of  London,  apparently 
my  eyidence  did  not  quite  agree  with  the  evidence  of 
S£r  Thomas  Sutbenlaud,  and  I  promdeed  to  bring  four 
ships'  accounts  of  four  voyages  to  Antwerp,  Rotter- 
dam,  Hambuig,  and  Havre,  reepeotiively.  T^at  I  have 
done,  and  with  your  Loidahip'e  permiesion  I  will  hand 
them  in  directly.  Then  in  order  to  identify  as  far  as  I 
can  my  evidence  with  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  I 
have  looked  at  Question  2009  and  I  will  just  call 
attention  to  one  or  two  points  that  occurred  to  me 
with  regard  to  that  matter.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  my  evidenoe  is  not  very  far  out  when  oompaaed 
with  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland.  Sir  Thomias 
Sutherland  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  expenses 
of  a  voyage  to  London  is  £316  13s.  4d.  as  against  the 
cost  of  £M  38.  for  a  royage  to  Antwerp.  He  gires  the 
details  of  how  he  arnTes  at  the  £316  ISs.  4d.  Tour 
Lordship  will  see  that  he  deals  with  light  dues  as 
being  part  of  the  cost  of  the  port.  That  no  doubt  is  a 
slip,  or  it  may  be  looked  at  either  way  as  the  Royal 
Commissioners  think  well.  Light  dues  are  hardly  a  port 
charge,  and  of  course  they  viary  whether  a  ship  is 
coming  from  foreign  ports  or  whether  she  is  engaged 
coastwise.  The  Board  of  Trade  Act,  1806,  gives  the 
particulars  of  how  that  is  arrived  at,  but  for  my  pur- 
poses  I  should  propose  to  eliminate  that  £91  altogether 
from  part  of  iiie  port  charge.  It  is  not  a  municipail 
•charge  or  a  port  chaise ;  it  is  an  imperial  ohai^  really 
and  truly.  Then,  of  oourse,  dock  dues,  as  I  explained 
before,  the  rirer  steamers  do  not  incur.  Sir  Thomas 
Sutherland  necessarily  takes  his  dock  dues  at  £200. 
Therefore  to  the  extent  of  the  dock  dues  obviously 
London  is  dearer  than  Antwerp,  because  Antwerp  de- 
liberately avoids  charging  dock  dues.  Sir  Thomas 
Sutherland's  ships  do  not  go  into  the  docks  at  Antwerp  ; 
they  go  alongside  the  wharves,  the  same  as  the  ordinary 
river  steamers,  and  they  avoid  the  dock  dues  alto- 
gether. Therefore,  to  that  extent,  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company's  ships  and  all  other  ships 
that  go  into  the  docks  in  London  are  hampered  hj 

4944. 


Mr.B. 
Cattanu, 


the  charges  that  have  to  be  boztne.  Then  the  only  other 
charge  to  which  Six  Thofmas  Sutherland  referred  ia 
the  Coneervancy  charge  of  £25,  and  that  £25  has  to 
go     consequently     against    the    Antwerp    charge    of  ^g  "^^[gu^,  1901* 

£64    3s.       Therefore,     in     effect,     leaving     out     the        

exceptional  charges  which  may  be  eaia  to  apply 
to  exceptional  accommodation,  that  is  to  say, 
accommodation  that  is  provided  in  the  one  case  and  not 
in  the  other,  realty  and  truly  the  London  charge  is  less 
than  the  Antwerp  charge.  Then  Sir  Thomas  refers 
to  the  fact  that  he  leaves  out  pilotage  altogether.  So 
far  as  the  steamers  about  which  I  was  giving  evidence 
are  concerned,  they  carefully  bring  themselves  within 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Aot,  which  allows  them,  being 
registered  in  the  Port  of  London,  to  avoid  compulsory 
pilotage,  >and,  consequently,  tbey  do  not  incur  compul- 
sory pilotage  in  London  ;  but  directly  they  go  to  Antwerp 
they  do  incur  compulsory  pilotage,  and  in  all  continental 
ports  the  pilotage  is  compulsory,  while  in  England  it 
is  not  so  in  all  circumstances.  The  consequence  is  that, 
as  far  as  London  is  concerned,  we  save  a  considerable 
amount  of  pilotage  when  the  vessels  are  registered  in 
London,  but  if  they  are  registered  in  the  outports  they 
become  liable  to  compulsory  pilotage,  and  have  to  pay. 
Of  course,  that  is  the  difference  between  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  steamers  and  the  river  steamers  on  whose 
behalf  I  am  speaking.  The  Peninsular  steamers  register 
at  Dundee  or  Greenock,  or  possibly  other  ports  in  Scot- 
land, and  are,  therefore,  liable  to  compulsory  pilotage  in 
London.  Thiey  beoomie  liable  to  compulsory  pilotage  in 
London,  but  they  avoid  the  liability  for  collisions  and 
other  things  in  consequence.  The  river  steamers  being 
smaller,  the  owners  find  it  better  worth  their  while  to 
register  their  steamers  in  London,  and  so  avoid  com- 
pulsory pilotage,  whichi  otherwise  would  be  a  very  heavy 
tax  indeed.  The  consequence  is  that  taking  a  river 
steamer  in  the  instance  I  give,  the  ''Benbow,"  on  an 
Antwerp  voyage  ^e  incurs  at  Antwerp  a  cost  of 
£27  15s.  lOd.,  as  against  a  cost  of  £9  2s.  in  London. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  Table  of  the  Camparettive 
Official  Port  Charges  incurred  by  the  General  Steam 
Navigation  Cmnpany's  steamer  *  Benboto,*'  515  tons 
net  register,  on  a  voyage  in  Jamiary,  1900,  out  from 
London  to  Antwerp,  loith  768  tons  general  cargo,  and 
home  with  776  tons  cargo,  Antwerp  to  London  {River)^ 
See  Appendix,  lith  Day,  No.  1. 

*  • 
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jf^  12.       ^  Hamlmrg  it  ia  the  samie  thing ;  'the  cost  of  pilotage 
CaUaima.     ^  ^^^  ^h,  all  of  i^ihicih  is  oompulsoiy,  and  'wihioh  is 

sayed  in  the  Port  of  London.     In  the  ca«e  of  the  voyage 

19 Mar.  1901.  of  a  rirer  steamer  called  the  ''Auk/'  of  642  tons  net 

' register,    to    Hamburg,    she    expended     at     Hamibuig 

£40  14s.  lOd.,  and  for  the  same  charges  she  expended 
in  London  £8  2s.  6d. 

{The  WUness  handed  in  a  Table  of  the  Comparative 
Official  Port  Charges  incurred  by  the  General  Steam 
Navigation  Company^ s  steanur  "  Auk^'^  642  tons  net 
register,  on  a  voyage  in  May,  1900,  9utfrom  London 
to  Ha-tnburg,  with  1,042  tons  general  cargo,  and  home 
with  985  tons  cargo,  Hamburg  to  London  {Bivcr), 
See  Appendix,  llth  Day,  No.  2.) 

Then,  in  the  case  of  the  "Falcon,"  366  tons  net  register, 
on  a  voyage  to  Botterdam  she  expended  at  Botterdam 
£14  Is.  6d.,  always  bearing  in  mind  tdiis  pilotage,  and  at 
London  £5  6s.  lOd. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  Table  of  the  Comparative 
Official  Port  Charges  incurred  by  the  General  Steam 
Navigation  Company's  steamer  "  Falcon,^'  366  tons  net 
register,  on  a  voyage  in  May,  1900,  out  from  London 
to  Botterdam,  with  103  tons  general  cargo,  and  home 
with  256  tons  general  cargo,  Botterdam  to  London 
{Biver).    See  Appendix  llth  Day,  No.  3.) 

I  have  had  the  lalbour  eliminated  fram  thoee  accounts, 
because  it  hsA  only  been  necessary  to  give  the  Commis- 
sion just  the  official  charges,  aa  to  which  there  can  be 
one  charge  set  against  the  other. 

3424.  (Mr,  Ellis.)  In  all  these  cases  you  assure  us 
that  you  are  comparing  like  with  like  ? — Yes. 

3425.  Everything  is  eliminated  in  one  case  that  is 
not  in  the  other  case? — Tes,  that  is  so.  These  are 
actual  accounts  *of  actual  voyages  of  ships  with  actual 
cargoes,  and  they  are  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  comparing 
like  with  like. 

3426.  You  appreciate  the  point? — Quite.  I  should 
regret  extremely  if  I  did  not  do  so,  because  otherwise 
it  would  upset  the  whole  of  the  evidence  altogether. 
My  remark  only  applies  to  port  charges  and  port 
charges. 

3427.  (Sir  Robert  Gift  en.)  And  they  include  light 
dues? — Yes,  they  do.  Of  course,  as  you  are  aware, 
light  dues  are  also  charged  abroad,  but  they  are  charged 
under  a  different  heading.  They  are  not  charged  in 
the  name  of  light  dues,  but  I  think,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,    in    the    name    of    sanitary    dues.       On    the 

m  question    of    light    dues,    as   you    know,    a    peculiar 

question  arises.  Under  the  Act  of  1898  a  foreign  ship 
like  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland's,  for  instance,  haa  a  cer- 
tain hardship,  in  that,  being  a  foreign-going  ship,  she 
has  to  pay  her  full  light  dues,  but  only  the  light  dues 
for  six  voyages  in  one  year.  Therefore,  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  a  Peninsular  and  Oriental  ship  on 
an  Australian  voyage  to  get  any  reduction  in  her 
ues,  because  she  hardly  makes  six  voyages  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  or  certainly  not  many  more  than 
six  voyages  in  the  course  of  a  year.  With  regard  to 
the  home  trade  ships,  our  vessels  get  a  reduction  when 
they  have  made  ten  voyages,  and  of  course  these  ships 
make  many  voyages,  say,  between  London  and  Ant- 
werp. Therefore,  in  giving  the  Commissioners  our 
voyage  accounts  we  have  allowed  for  the  light  dues 
being  charged  on  the  lower  scale.  I  have  had  a  note 
made  at  the  bottom  of  the  account  calling  attention  to 
it.  We  have  allowed  for  the  fact  that  the  ship  would 
make  her  maximum  number  of  voyages  and  conse- 
quently get  the  benefit  of  her  reduced  light  dues. 

3428.  And  yon  have  made  similar  allowances  where 
they  ought  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  ports  ? 
— ^I  have  not  given  any  account  for  foreign  ships. 

3429.  But  you  have  made  a  similar  allowance  where 
it  ought  to  be  made  in  the  cases  of  Botterdam  and 
Hamburg,  and  so  on? — Yes,  quite  so.  The  Antwerp 
accounts  are  the  official  accounts  sent  in  actually  from 
the  broker  of  that  particular  ship,  and,  of  course,  the 
same  reduction  is  made  in  the  same  way.  Then  I  will 
hand  in  an  account  in  the  case  of  a  French  port,  Havre, 
f  oirether  with  a  copy  of  the  sworn  broker's  official  state- 
ment. It  is  the  case  of  a  vessel  called  the  "  Condor," 
of  434  tons  net  register.  The  Havre  charges  came  to 
^0^  148.  2d.  and  the  London  charges  came  to  £5  18s.  2d. 
'V'liere  are  dock  charges  included  in  the  Havre  voyage. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  Table  of  the  Comparative 
Official  Port  Charges  incurred  by  the  General  Steam 
Nam^ation  Company's  steamer '** Condor"  434  tons 
net  regiffter,  fni  a  voyage  in  September,  1900,  out  from 
London  tn  Havre,  with  246  tons  of  general  cargo,  and 
hfrme  icith  448  tons  of  general  cargo,  Havre  to  London 

:»{£ivQV)..,S^e 'Appendix,  Uth  Day,  No.  4.) 

34^.''lTiE(^ycn>»li  similw  account  for  London,  includ- 


ing dock  charges? — No,  I  have  avoided  bringing 
you  up  any  account  that  would  not  give  you  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  fair  basis  to  work  upon.  The 
traders  that  work  to  the  upper  docks  have,  we  some 
of  us  think,  very  fair  and  liberal  arrangements 
with  the  Dock  Companies  which  enable  us  to  go  and 
work  in  the  upper  docks — ^the  St.  Katharine's  Dock 
and  the  London  Dock-— on  a  satisfactory  baais ;  but 
the  charges  that  are  made  to  the  smaller  ships  that 
come  to  uie  upper  docks  are  less  than  the  charges  made 
for  the  larger  ships  that  go  into  'the  lower  doclu.  Under 
the  Dock  Companies  Act,  of  course,  there  is  not  allowed 
to  be  any  favouritism ;  but  then  the  circumstancea 
have  to  be  identical.  Taking  the  identical  ship  with 
the  identioaJ  ship,  of  course  the  charges  are  the  same, 
but  no  charge  made  to  a  small  ship  in  the  upper  docka 
would  be  any  guide  to  the  Boyal  Commissioners  as  to 
any  charges  made  to  the  larger  ships  in  the  lower 
docks,  and  therefore  I  have  not  given  you  that.  If  a 
chance  ship  goes  into  the  upper  docks,  with  a  chance 
cargo,  the  charges  are  one  thing — ^they  are  higher — 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she  comes  into  the  upper 
docks  as  a  regular  trader,  paying  a  certain  sum  per 
annum  for  a  berth  in  the  upper  docks,  the  charges  are 
considerably  less,  and  then  there  is,  as  we  most  of  us 
think,  a  fair  and  just  arrangement  made  by  the- 
dock  companies  to  oneet  the  requirements  of  these 
smaller  vessels.  In  point  of  fact,  the  upper  docks  are 
brought  by  the  dock  companies  into  competition  more 
or  less  with  the  wharves  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  smaller  vessels  into  those 
docks. 

3431.  (Chairman.)  You  told  us  that  the  main- 
tenance of  Part  VII.  of  the  Act  of  1894  is  a  serious 
question  for  the  river  trader? — ^Yes.  That  Part  ViL 
of  the  Act  of  1894  is  the  part  of  the  Act  which  givea  to- 
the  merchant  the  right  of  obtaining  free  delivery  of  his 
goods  when  he  has  lodged  on  board  the  steamer  the 
order  to  receive  the  goods  from  the  ship,  and  is  prepared 
to  take  delivery. 

3432.  It  is  a  point  which  does  not  refer  exclusively 
to  the  Port  of  London  ? — ^Na 

3433.  It  is  of  general  application? — ^It  is  general. 
It  refers  to  the  whole  of  the  United  Elingdom.       It 
applies  to  every  port  in  the  kingdom.    We  venture  to 
think  that  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  thing  if  any 
step  were  taken  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the 
merchant  to  obtain  delivery  of  his  goods  so  long  as  he 
complies  with  the  law  and  is  ready  to  take  delivery. 
Of   course,    as    ship   owners,   we  all  like  to  have  the 
privilege  of  discharging  our  cargoes  on  the  quays  and 
sorting  them   there   and  delivering  them   to  cart  or 
craft  or  railway  truck,  as  the  case  may  be.       Under 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  that  is  provided  for ;  we 
are  at  Liberty  to  do  that,  but  we  have  to  do  it  at  our 
own  expense.     On  the  whole,  we  think  that  that  is  just 
to  the  merchant  and  equally  just  to  the  shipowner.  If 
he  wants  to  land  hij»  cargo  for  the  purpose  of  assort- 
ment, he  ought  to  bear  the  expense  of  it.    It  has  not 
worked  badly  up  to  the  present  time,  and  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned  in  the  river  we  have  to  do  it  con- 
stantly.    When  we  go  into  docks,  as  we  very  often  do 
to  discharge  our  cargoes  for  them  to  be  sorted  there, 
it  all  works  remarkably  well.     In  the  case  of  one  of 
the  new  large  vessels  with  general  cargo  coming  in  it 
becomes  a  serious  matter,   though  not  so  serious  to 
the  regular  trader  as  it  is  to  the  stranger.     The  regular 
trader  assorts  his  cargo  in  his  ship,   as  Sir  Thomas 
Sutherland  explained.    We  do  it  on  a  smaller  scale. 
They  do  it  on  a  larger  and  better  scale.     A  stranger, 
no  doubt,   if  he  loads  a  cargo  more  or  less   mixed, 
has  great  difficulty  in  delivering  his  cargo ;  but  I  am 
afraid    that    is    one    of    the    misfortunes  of  being    a 
stranger;    if  he  got  a  ship  fitted  to  the  trade,  and 
men  and  officers  accustomed  to  the  trade,  he  would 
have  no  greater  difficulty  than  the  regular  trader  has. 

3434.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  moorings? — That  is     See 
a  very  peculiar  point  which,  no  doubt,  the  Boyal  Com-  7o44-& 
missioners  will  have  to  consider  sooner  or  later.      Wc 
have  moorings  spread  over  the  river.     There  are  tien: 

on  the  north  side  of  the  river  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  extending  as  far  down  the  river  as  the  har- 
bour master  thinks  well.  Some  of  these  moorings  are 
private  and  some  are  public  We  ask  that  the  Com- 
missioners will  be  kind  enough  to  look  into  that 
matter,  or,  if  they  think  it  is  not  large  enough,  prob- 
ably the  new  authority,  if  there  is  a  new  aathoritv 
anpointed,  would  take  the  question  up  with  a  view  to 
the^e  moorings,  which  are  really  a  public  facility, 
being  dealt  with  as  they  should  be  as  a  public  facility. 
Private  persons  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  have  the 
control  of  the  moorings  and  to  make  charges  more  or 
less  reirular. 
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3435.  Is  there  always  a  charge  made  for  moorings? — 
^ea,  there  is. 

3436.  By  whom  ?— That  is  not  very  clear.  There  is 
no  charge  made  by  the  Oonsorviators,  but  there  is   a 

•charge  nubde  by  the  proprietor  of  tlie  moorings,  and  who 
the  proprietor  of  the  moorings  is,  is  not  very  clear. 
He  is  a  most  mysterious  creature.  Sometimes  the  pro- 
prietor is  the  widow  of  an  individual  whose  father  or 
grandfather  may  have  held  th«,e  moorings  for  many 
years,  but  what  the  right  or  title  is  I  do  not  know. 

3437.  {Mr,  Lyttelton.)  The  title  of  a  squaitter,  I  sup- 
pose ?---l^robably  only  the  title  of  a  squatter.  There  is 
a  section  in  the  Conservancy  Act  which  authorises  the 
Ck>nservators  to  turn  them  out,  bu!t  they  have  to  pay 

>comipenEation  for  turning  them  out. 

3438.  (Chairman,)  The  Oonservancy  make  no  chairge 
to  you? — ^For  their  particular  moorings  I  understand 
they  make  no  chaise,  but  for  the  imoiorings  which  are 

-held  by  private  individuals  there  is  a  charge :  whether 
it  be  for  lifting  the  chains,  or  whether  it  be  for  the  use 
of  the  moorings,  or  why  it  is  mad»,  or  the  amount 
charged,  is  a  very  doubtful  thing.  I  am  afraid  traders 
would  tell  a  very  peculiar  tale  i^ut  that. 

3439.  (Bear-Admiral  Hext.)  Is  anybody  responsible 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  moorings  7— I  should  say  not. 
No  doubt  in  a  general  sense  the  Thames  Conservancy 
would  be,  but  I  should  imagine  they  do  not  take  any 
responsiihility  in  the  way  of  supetPvising  them  and  so 
on.  For  their  own  mooringiB  tKey  do,  but  for  these 
private  moorings  I  should  doubt  if  they  do. 

3440.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry^  Are  these  private 
moorings  renewed  from  time  to  time  by  anybody?— I 
haxe  enever  heard  of  them  being  renewed.  I  have 
heard  of  them  being  removed  occasionally,  but  not  re- 
newed. 

3441.  If  anybody  breaks  one  who  repairs  it?— -I  pre- 
sume it  would  be  the  proprietor,  but  it  is  altogether  a 
very  mysterious  subject.  When  I  was  manager  of  the 
General  Steam  Company  wc  controlled  our  moorings 
to  a  large  extent.  We  owned  some  and  rented  others, 
and  being  very  regular  traders,  we  had  every  possible 
facility  provided  for  us,  and  we  had  no  diSculties.  But 
now  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  a  great  number  of 
other  persons  who  are  strangers,  and  they  undoubtedly 
do  h-ave  difficulties,  and  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  system 
•^  it  stands. 


3442.  (Chairman,)  As  far  as  you  are  concerned  it  is 
satisfactory  ?-- As  far  as  the  General  Steam  Company 
is  concerned  it  is,  but  in  ship-owning  it  is  just  as  neoes- 

.saay  for  us  that  our  competirtors  should  find  things 
satisfactory  as  it  is  for  ourselves.  We  want  to  con- 
sider the  trade  as  a  whole  ;  we  cannot  look  upon  our- 
selves by  ourselves.  Then  with  regard  to  lighterage, 
I  presume  that  will  come  before  the  Oommission.  It 
ifl  hardly  necesaaxy  for  me  to  delay  you  with  that. 

3443.  No?— We  think  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  an  inclusive  aufthority— an  authority  of  practical 
persons,  who  should  oonrtarol  the  whole  of  these  smaller 

-^J«*«il8  of  the  adaniniatration  of  the  port.      There  is  the 
Waterman's  Company ;  there  are  the  moorings  ;   there 
IS    the  Thames  Oonserviancy ;    there   is   the    dredging 
•  duty ;   and  there  are  all  those  innumereHle  duties  con- 
nected with  the  public  highway  of  the  river,  which 
WB  think  it  is  of  the  highest  imipoiiance   should  be 
handled  as  a  general  subject  and  in  a  very  eflftcient 
^*y-      We  think  that  the  authority  should  be  an  autho- 
rity which  should  command  the  confidence  of  the  public 
so  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  sufficient 
revenue  (and  we  think  there  ought  to  be  none)  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  efficiently  with  al  these  various  duties. 
We  suggest  that  as  regards  the  estuary  of  the  Thames, 
which  undoubtedly  does  require  to  be  kept  in  good  order 
and  deepened  and  have  the  channels  properly  buoyed 
and  so   on,   if  the  port  authority  was   entrusted  with 
that  duty  the  funds  for  carrying  out  the  work  ought  to 
be  provideil  from   Imperial  sources.      I  refer  to  the 
estuary   of   the   Thames,    as    distinguished    from    the 
port.     We  do  not  think  it  reasonable  that  the  traders 
should   out   of  their   trade    earnings,    be    called    upon 
to  provide  for  a  general  highway,  and,  above  all,  to  pro- 
vide for  maintaining  a  general  highway  beyond  the  con- 
dition that  nature  has  itself  provided.     But  for  the  port 
itself.  havinjT  regard  to  the  economies  of  the  port,  which 
are  reallv  very  great,  perhaps  too  great— the  port  has 
perhaps  been  too  economically  worked  up  to  the  present 
4944. 


time— -we  think  that  ih^  tnde  is  quite  good  enough  to       ^^  ^ 
bear  its  own  taxation,  and  that  the  shipowners  are  a      Caitams^ 
sufficiently  wealthy   body,  and  the  mercnante,   too,   to  _ 

bear  their  own  expenses.     As  a  matter  of  pubKc  policy,  19  Mar.  IDOL 

seeing  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  competition  which  is       

deliberate,  so  far  as  the  foreigners  are  concerned,  in 
their  determination  to  do  away  with  all  expense  pos- 
sible, we  think  it  is  important  that  the  traders  them- 
selves should  bear  their  own  taxation ;  that  that  * 
is  really  the  only  effectual  way  to  keep  the  expendi- 
ture down  to  its  proper  limats — ^to  get  outside  mere  fads 
and  fancies,  and  to  provide  only  what  is  really  neces- 
sary for  the  work  ;  and  the  work  really  necessary  and  of 
a  very  important  character.  Then,  as  to  dredging.  We 
strongly  urge  that  the  river  should  be  dredged  to  the 
utmost  depth,  within  reason,  that  science  will  allow. 
Altnough  we  are  river  traders,  dealing  with  a  smaller 
class  of  vessels,  we  consider  our  livings  laigely  depend 
upon  the  big  ships;  therefore,  we  are  very  anxious 
about  the  welfare  of  the  big  ships,  and  we  db  know 
liiat.  oig  ships  are  desiring  to  come  into  and  use  the  port 
as  a  port  of  call.  Therefore,  we  urge  very  strongly 
that,  for  those  particular  vessels,  the  river  should  be  so 
deepened  that  they  could  come  up,  and  if  necessary  go 
down  at  aU  states  of  the  tide.  For  that  purpose  there 
ou^t  to  be  a  depth  of  not  less  than  30  or  31  feet  at  low 
water,  where  it  can  be  given.  Then  we  urge  that  the 
port  authority  ought  to  provide  London  with  the  facili- 
ties that  we  find  elsewhere.  We  have  them  at  Ham- 
burg, we  have  them  at  Antwerp,  and  elsewhere,  in  the 
shape  of  these  quays  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  At 
Hamburg  there  are  so-called  docks,  but  there  are  no 
dock  gates,  they  are  open  docks.  Probably,  in  Lon- 
don, docks  always  will  be  a  necessity  for  some  part 
of  the  trade ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  calling  ships,  and 
the  new  class  of  trade  that  is  coming  up,  namely,  the 
ship  that  comes  to-day  and  discharges  5,000  or  6,000 
tons  of  cargo  and  then  goes  on  to  Liverpool  or  elsewhere 
and  dischiarges  the  balance  of  her  cargo,  and  loads  nothing 
in  the  port  of  London ;  that  class  of  vessel  ought  to 
be  encouraged,  and  provided  witli  accommodation,  so 
that  it  can  come  in  and  go  out  again  and  discharge 
its  cargo,  and  not  have  to  go  into  the  docks  at  all.  Wo 
urge  that  there  should  be  free  quays  on  the  liver. 

3444.  Where  do  you  suggest  that  the  embankments 
and  the  piers  to  which  you  have  referred  should  be 
placed  ? — In  Long  Reach.  Long  Reach  is  a  reach  that 
has  been  made  by  nature  almost  specially  fitted  for  this 
very  work.  It  is  just  above  Fiddler's  Reach.  You 
have  the  deepest  water,  you  have  the  straightest  reach, 
you  have  a  wide  waterway,  and  if  that  reach  were 
dredged,  as  it  could  be,  down  to  a  depth  of  31  or  32 
feet  at  low  water,  there  is  land  on  either  side  unoccu- 
pied bv  buildings,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  we 
think,  in  providing  piers  where  these  vessels  could  come 
and  discharge  their  cargoes,  and  where  barges  could  lie 
on  the  other  side  of  the  piers,  protected  by  the  piers, 
and  where  there  would  be  no  mudding  required  as  in 
the  docks,  for  there  would  be  no  silting ;  it  is  a  very 
straight  reach,  there  would  be  a  run  of  tide  which  would, 
generally  speaking,  keep  the  channel  clear,  and  you 
would  get  good  accommodation  with  the  railways  on 
the  one  side  and  what  is  still  more  valuable,  and  what 
we  have  not  got  at  present,  you  would  get  a  means  of 
access  to  London  along  the  south  side  of  the  river.  At 
the  present  moment  all  our  docks,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Surrey  Docks,  which  are  timber  docks,  are  on  the 
noith  side  of  the  river.  There  would  be  an  advantage  in 
getting  on  to  the  south  side  of  the  river  in  this  way,  and 
we  think  that  by  building  these  piers  if  they  were  kept 
in  the  hands  of  the  new  authority  they  would  be  able 
to  work  at  a  very  small  price,  and  they  would  not  inter- 
fere with  a  single  vested  interest.  We  do  not  think  they 
would  interfere  with  the  docks,  except  that  they  would 
take  this  new  class  of  shipping  ;  but  the  docks  to  pro- 
vide for  the  new  class  of  shipping  must  expend  a  con- 
siderable omount  of  capital;  this  outlay  would  be 
saved,  we  hope,  and  it  would  not  interfere  with  the 
wharves  above,  because  the  warehotising  must  always 
remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  merchants'  offices. 
We  think  the  expenditure  would  not  be  extreme. 

3445.  We  take  it  that  your  principal  complaint  is  the 
sub-division  of  authority  ? — That  is  our  great  complaint. 
Our  main  complaint  is  the  want  of  dredging. 

3446.  The  suggestion  you  make  is  as  to  abolishing 
the  sub-division  of  authority? — Distinctly,  so  far  as 
the  river  is  concerned.     We  do  not  in  any  way  support 
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jH^  j2        ^^^3  suggestion  of  a  public  trust  or  anything  of  that 
CaUarns.     ^^^  >  ^®  *^®  strongly  opposed  to  it. 

19  Mar  1901  3447.  You  suggest  there  would  be  no  serious  diflScultjr 
*  in  the  Government  or  a  public  authority  being  autho- 
rised to  advance  to  the  port  authority  a  moderate  amount 
for  capital  puqooses.  I  should  like  you  to  tell  us  on  what 
security  you  suggest  such  advances  would  be  made? — 
'  I  suggest  th<at  the  money  in  question  should  be  ad- 
vanced upon  the  security  of  the  taxation  which  the 
public  authority  would  have  power  to  raise,  the  taxa- 
tion in  question  being  tonnage  dues  on  the  vessels,  and 
no  doubt  there  would  be  further  taxes  upon  the 
wharves,  the  riparian  owners,  and  the  docks  and 
lighters,  and  all  traders  in  effect  using  the  docks, 
other  than  the  imerchaiuts  dealing  with  the  goods. 
Then  we  ask  that  the  goods  which  form  the  cargoes  of 
vessels,  both  inwards  and  outwards,  should  be  kept 
free  of  taxation. 

3448.  You  are  referring,  I  presume,  to  the  tran- 
shipment goods  ?— I  am  referring  to  all  goods,  whether 
the  goods  are  landed  at  the  docks  for  the  purpose  of 
warehousing  or  for  any  purpose  whatever.  There  is 
at  the  present  moment  no  tax  upon  goods,  and  we  urge 
that  they  should  remain  free.  I  am,  of  course,  well 
aware  that  there  is  a  tax  on  goods  at  very  many  ports  ; 
but  London  has  been  kept  free  of  this  taxation  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  the  trade  has  been  worked  on 
that  basis,  and  it  would  be  a  very  serious  upset  in 
principle  if  there  were  now  to  be  any  sugges^tion  of  a 
tax  upon  goods.  That  applies  very  strongly,  no  doubt, 
to  the  class  of  goods  to  which  your  lordship  referred, 
the  transhipment  goods.  That  we  shs/uld  feel  most 
seriously.  Then  we  urge  that  the  expenditure  on  the 
port  should  be  limited  to  w<hat  is  necessary,  subject 
to  the  remark  that  we  uige  it  should  be  as  full  and 
as  liberal  as  c^uJd  P'^stibly  be  required.  We  ask  that 
the  taxation  should  be  borne  by  the  traders,  and  the 
paramount  control  of  the  port  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  practical  commercial  people,  and  not  any  muni- 
cipal authority,. 

3449.  Would  you  suggest  that  municipal  authorities 
should  not  be  represented  ?— Clearly  they  would  have 
to  be  represented,  but  it  would  be  a  \ery  serious  thing 
we  think,  if,  in  a  competitive  business  such  as  that  of 
the  Port  of  London,  there  were  anybody  but  the  per- 
sons who  had  to  deal  with  and  control  this  competitive 
business  introduced  as  a  paramount  authority.  There 
is  not  a  single  branch  of  the  business  of  the  Port  of 
London  that  can  be  said  to  be  worked  on  a  hard  and 
fast  line.  Every  regular  trader  has  a  different  system 
of  paying  his  men,  for  instance.  Labour  is  a  very  im- 
portant item  necessarily,  and  if  we  had  any  system 
whereby  strangers  came  in  to  control  our  business, 
taking  labour  as  a  case  in  point,  it  would  throw  the 
whole  thing  into  really  very  serious  confusion,  and 
possibly  something  worse.  Then  we  suggest  that  a 
large  part  of  the  London  trade  is  competitive  with  the 
Continent,  and  consequently  a  public  loan  could  not 
possibly  be  raised,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
security.  We  venture  very  respectfully  to  press  that 
upon  the  Commissioners. 

3450.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  public  loan,  and  why 
should  it  not  be  raised  ?— Because  of  the  security. 
Supposing  there  was  a  public  trust,  and  a  very  large 
sum  of  money — some  millions — was  to  be  raised 
'or  the  purchase  of  the  docks  or  the  purchase  of  the 
wharves,  or  the  purchase  of  the  docks  and  wharves,  or 
whatever  it  might  be,  there  would  be  a  question  of  the 
security  apart  from,  the  ordinary  rating.  The  revenue 
of  the  port  itself  is  of  a  very  uncertain  character,  if 
one  may  f  o  express  it  It  is  entirely  competitive.  We 
cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Antwerp  and  Ham- 
buro^  are  at  the  rail  head  of  the  great  trunk  lines  of  rail- 
way on  the  Continent ;  and  as  far  as  London  is  con- 
cerned we  have  to  fight  for  every  part  of  that  trade, 
and  to  bring  it  here  after  the  expenditure  of  great 
energy.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  course  of  competi- 
iion  the  trade  might  leave  London  or  its  competitive 
business  might  be  shifted  to  some  other  centre,  perhaps 
Liverpool  or  Newcastle  or  elsewhere,  and  that  being  so 
it  would  be  a  very  serious  thing  if  the  taxation  of  the 
port  had  to  be  pledged  to  the  public  for  any  advance 
of  funds  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  tmsit. 

3451  Do  you  suggest  that  the  new  authority  should 
liave  the  power  of  taxing  the  ships? — ^Yes,  they  have 
thiit  power  now,  and  we  su^fi^est  that  that  power  should 
be  increased.  We  think  there  would  be  no  difiiculty 
if  it  was  a  good  substantial  authority. 


3452.  We  have  ah eody  gcr.e,  I  tAiink,  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  embankments  and  piers? — Yes. 

3453.  Have  you  anything  eke  you  would  like  to  say 
upon  that  point?— I  think  not. 

3454.  Do  you  say  that  the  tide  is  not  a  great  objec- 
tion?— We  speak  rather  feelingly  upon  that  point  be- 
cause so  miany  of  our  ships  are  loaded  and  discharged 
iox  the  river.  The  sugig^estion  has  been  made  that  it 
would  be  a  very  serdous  difficulty  to  discharge  these 
large  vessels  into  crafit  in  a  tide- way ;  but  in  practice 
we  do  not  find  that  is  so.  We  have  to  work  in  the 
tide-way  in  the  Upper  Pool,  whore  our  barges  are  right 
out  in  the  strength  of  a  three-ikDot  tide,  and  we  have 
not  the  least  dd&oulty ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  nvbher 
an  assistance  to  us  than  otherwise,  because  the  tide 
enables  us  to  work  the  barges  easily. 

3455.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  course  you  suggest 
wouild  do  away  with  the  evil  of  the  crowd  of  barges  % — 
It  would  rel'ieve  everything  aM  round.  It  would  do 
away  with  the  crowd  of  barges  in  the  docks ;  it  would 
avoid  what  is  now  a  serious  congestion  in  the  way  of 
the  dock  entrance.  We  have  to  deal  with  these  large 
vessels— it  is  a  problem  we  have  to  face  in  Londoo — 
required  rapid  and  economical  handling,  and  if  we 
have  to  deal  with  large  quantities  of  goods,  it  is 
essential  that  the  ships  should  be  discharged,  not  on  to 
quays  at  all,  if  it  can  be  helped,  but  into  craft  at  once, 
so  as  to  economise  quay  space  for  the  work. 

3456.  {Sir  Eoberi  Gifteru)  With  regard  to  what  jou 
were  saying  just  now  as  to  there  being  no  tax  on 
goods,  do  you  consider  that  warehousing  charges  are 
not  in  the  nature  of  taxes  on  goods,  such  as  dock 
charges  would  be  ? — dearly,  they  are  an  expense  upon 
goods,  but  I  do  not  think  you  can  put  warehousing, 
charges  on  a  level  with  taxation,  because  the  ware- 
housing charges  depend  upon  matters  of  oontraot  be- 
tween   the    warehouse    keepers    and    the    merchants- 

3457.  Do  you  consider  t^t  the  charges  on  goods 
now  made  in  the  Port  of  London  are  all  in  the  nature 
of  warebousdng  charges  and  not  taxation  such  as  you 
have  described  ? — I  should  not  call  them  taxation  such 
as  I  have  desorojbed.  I  do  not  re^azvl  warehousing 
charges  as  taxation.     They  are  an  exnense  of  course. 

3458.  Are  they  clearly  distinguished  in  their  nature 
as  warehousing  charfipes? — ^Perhaps  I  do  not  make  my- 
self qudte  dear.  The  only  practical  suggestion  appears 
to  be  that  there  shoudd  be  taxatoon  on  goods  in  the 
docks,  and  not  at  the  wharves.  It  would  not  be 
possible  to  levy  taxes  at  the  wharves  without  a  very 
large  addition  to  the  administrative  powers  of  some- 
body. 

3450.  I  am  asking  the  question  now  because  some 
statements  w<hioh  have  been  made  to  us  as  to  the 
great  expense  of  the  Port  of  I^ondon  are  based  upon 
the  amount  of  certain  charges  upon  goods.  I  wish  to 
know  whether  you  consider  that  these  charges  now 
made  are  in  the  nature  of  taxation  or  notY— Oer- 
tainly  not.  They  are  not  taxation,  they  are  a  question 
of  contract.  If  the  warehousing  charges  are  too  high 
in  London  I  apprehend  if  there  are  other  ports  where> 
lower  warehousing  charges  are  incurred,  then  London 
must  come  down. 

3460.  I  think  they  are  not  called  warehousing 
charges,  they  are  called  dock  charges ;  that  is  to  gay, 
when  a  ship  enters  the  dock  it  has  to  pay  so  much  upon 
the  goods  which  are  landed  on  the  quay.  The  conten- 
tion is  that  they  do  not  get  the  warehouse  accommoda- 
tion, that  they  are  not  exactly  warehouse  charges,  be- 
cause they  are  made  the  moment  the  goods  are  landed 
on  the  quay,  or,  at  least,  the  dock  companies  have  power 
to  make  the  charges  then?— Yes,  it  is  perfectly  rea- 
sonable. They  are  quay  charges.  The  dock  charges 
that  are  levied  upon  the  ships  are  charges  for  the  ship* 
to  go  into  the  dock  or  basin.  They  get  the  use  of  the 
cut  that  has  been  made  by  the  dock  authority,  whi.'^> 
holds  the  water. 

3461.  When  you  speak  of  the  port  authority  makin'T 
charges  upon  the  ship,  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  ships  going  into  the  docks  ?— No ;  I  simply  mean 
that  it  should  be  like  the  tonnage  dues  which  are  now 
levied  by  the  Thams  Conservancy  on  all  ships  entcritijr 
the  Port  of  London  ;  but  which,  no  doubt,  would  hav*? 
to  be  considerably  increased. 

3462.  And  you  think  the  trade  can  bear  the  increase? 
— Certainly. 
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3463.  In  spite  af  all  these  statements  wh'ch  are  made 
•bout  the  expense  of  the  Port  of  London  ?— Speaking 
of  sfhipowners  at  the  present  time,  a  shipowner,  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  has  not  to  pay  excessive  charges  in  the 
Port  of  London.  Those  charges  of  the  Thames  Conser- 
vators might  veiy  well  bear  addition  if  we  are  to  derive 
additional  facilities  and.  accommodation.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  in  the  Thames  to  give  U6  both  better 
water  and  bettor  mcozdngB, 

3464.  The  statement  has  been  made  to  us,  I  think, 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  shipowners  to  avoid 
giving  their  goods  into  lighters,  inateaa  of  landing  them 
on  the  quay.  I  ^ouiki  Hke,  with  reference  to  that,  to 
refer  you  to  your  bill  of  lading,  and  ask  if  the  ship- 
owner has  the  option  to  put  goods  into  lighters,  or  land 
thesn  on  the  quay  ? — Certainly,  we  have  that  power ;  it 
is  only  a  question  of  expense. 

3465.  Certain  charges  would  be  anade  upon  the  land- 
ing ? — Clearly.  The  quay  charges,  'to  which  vou  have 
just  been  referring,  as  distinguished  from  uie  ware- 
house charges,  would  then  be  incurred  by  the  shipowner 
when  the  goods  are  put  upon  the  quay.  Someone  has 
to  pay  the  quay  charge,  which  is  probably  about  Is. 
6d.  a  ton.  l^at  quay  charge,  if  the  goods  are  put  there 
at  the  shipowner's  request,  is  borne  by  the  shipowner. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  put  there  at  the  request 
of  the  merchant,  or  through  any  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  merchant,  or  by  reason  of  his  not  applying  for 
his  goods  at  the  particular  time  under  the  terms  of 
the  Act,  the  charge  is  borne  by  the  merchant. 

3466.  So  that  if  the  shipowner  chooses  to  exercise  his 
option,  and  land  his  goods,  he  could  easily  make  a  charge 
for  freight  to  recoup  himself  ? — ^You  say  "  easily  "  ;  it 
is  a  little  difficult  to  agree  to  that;  it  becomes  a  ques- 
t-on  of  competition. 

3467.  Is  not  that  what  is  done  at  other  ports  where 
the  goods,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  almost  always 
landed.  The  ishipowner,  in  that  case,  knowing  that  that 
expense  has  to  be  incurred,  must  necessarily  recoup 
him^self  in  the  freight,  so  as  to  equalise  the  conditions 
with  any  other  port  where  that  is  not  done? — Yes,  that 
is  so ;  but  on  the  Continent  you  have  some  ex- 
trar>rdinary  customs.  Although  the  goods  are  landed, 
particulajjy  in  the  French  ports,  they  remain  at  the 
responsibility  of  the  shipowner  for  days  after  they  are 
landed,  and  he  incurs  those  charges.  For  instance,  at 
Havre  and  many  French  ports  we  used  to  have  to 
erect  tents,  and  discharge  our  goods  into  those  tents, 
and  to  leave  them  there  for  three  or  four  or  five 
d  lys,  until  the  merchant  took  them  away  from  the  ship's 
side.  During  the  "whole  of  that  time  they  were  at  our 
responsibiility  and  our  expense. 

5468.  In  your  opinion  the  question  as  between  put- 
ting the  goods  into  lighters  and  landing  them  on  the 
quay  in  London  is  very  much  a  matter  of  arrangement 
m  the  trade  ? — Certainly  ;  it  is  a  question  of  contract.. 

3469.  And  hardly  a  question  for  legislation  or  for 
regulation? — We  respectfully  submit  not.  We  do  not 
think  it  is.  We  think  it  is  purely  a  question  of  con- 
tract. 

3470.  Then  with  regard  to  the  comparison  between 
Lendon  and  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  and  other  ports,  I  un- 
derstand that  it  relates  mainly  to  short  voyages,  and 
it  would  not  apply  to  ships  like  those  of  the  P.  and  O. 
Company  and  other  large  ships? — Quite  so.  It  does 
not  apply  to  any  ship  that  has  to  trade  to  and  from 
the  London  Docks. 

3471.  And  the  difference  arises  very  much  from  the 
means  you  have  of  escaping  the  pilotage  charge  which 
the  big  ship  has  to  pay? — It  does,  and  one  other  thing, 
too.  We  have,  to  avoid  docking,  built  for  ourselves 
these  wharves,  and  we  have  fitted  our  ships  with  this 
crane  power  and  so  on,  which  are  facilities  which  small 
vessels  carry  about  with  them,  but  which  the  large 
vessels  find  in  the  docks,  and  consequently  could  not 
very  well  work  without.  But  in  testing  the  expenses 
it  is  fair  that  I  should  point  out  that  we  have  all  this 
capital  outlay  for  these  cranes  and  these  wharves,  as  to 
which  no  charge  appears  in  these  accounts,  so  that  a 
certain  sum  has  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  that. 

3472.  But  still  there  are  no  official  port  charges  in 
connection  with  that? — No. 

3473.  (Bear-Admiral  Hext).  Would  you  exempt  all 
goods  from  paying  any  taxation  in  London  when  in 
almost  every  other  port  in  the  Empire  such  dues  are 
charged? — They  never  have  been  charged  in  the  Port 
of  I-ioudon,  and  it  would  be  a  very  serious  thing  to 


do  it  now,  largely  for  the  reason  that  London  is  a  place        jjfr,  B, 
where  we  land  cargo  more  tiian  take  cargo  away.     It      Cattarns» 

is  a  receiving  port ;  and  the  goods  are  of  exceptional         

value.     There  is  no  port  in  the  world  where  cargo  of  19  Mar.  190L 

such   freight-paying   value   and   such   intrinsic   value       

is  delivered  in  such  quantities  and  so  regularly,  and 
we  think  it  would  be  a  very  serious  thing  indeed, 
having  regard  to  that  cargo  and  the  transhipment  cargo 
outward,  and  the  competitive  nature  of  the  trade  as  a 
rule,  if  anything  were  done  which  would  so  seriously 
alter  the  working  of  the  port. 

3474.  (Mr.  Ted.)  You  used  an  expression  just  now: 
"  The  upper  docks."  What  do  you  include  under  that? 
— The  St.  Katharine's  Dock  and  the  London  Dock. 

3475.  You  do  not  go  down  further  than  that  ? — No. 

3476.  Now,  one  question  about  these  moorings.  Do 
the  Conservancy  put  in  any  special  conditions  when  it 
gives  a  grant  for  fresh  moorings  as  regards  supervision 
or  otherwise? — There  has  been  no  grant,  I  think  you. 
will  find,  of  late  years  for  fresh  moorings  at  all.  The 
Conservancy  lay  down  their  own.  These  moorings  that 
we  have  been  talking  about  are  ancient  possessions 
going  back  a  very  long  time  ago,  before  the  Conservancy 
was  brought  into  operation  at  all. 

3477.  And  they  have  no  restriction  on  them  whatever 
as  regards  being  looked  after  or  any  kind  of  restriction 
on  their  use? — The  Conservancy  really  does  not  deal 
with  them  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  I  think  not.  I  should  pre- 
fer the  Conservancy  to  answer  that  question  for  them- 
selves, but  our  experience  is  that  as  the  ships  come  up 
they  are  told  off  by  a  waterman  who  is  looking  after 
these  moorings,  and  he  makes  the  most  money  he  can. 

3478.  Then  you  were  telling  us  about  what  this  public 
trust  ought  to  do  if  it  were  formed,  and  you  said  you 
thought  it  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  dredging  of  the 
river,  and  making  channels? — I  think  that  it  should 
be  confined  to  a  public  authority  with  the  public  dutiea 
relating  to  a  public  highway. 

3479.  But  at  the  eame  time  you  advocated  free  quays 
along  a  particular  peach  ? — Yes. 

3480.  Do  you  suggest  that  they  should  be  built  b^ 
this  public  authority? — I  do.  I  should  like  to  see  it 
myself.  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  that  it  was  not  done 
years  ago  when  the  Port  of  London  w«6  made. 

3481.  Have  you  considered  what  the  effect  of  these 
free  quays  would  be  on  the  wharves  and  on  the  docks 
of  London? — ^Very  carefully,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  I  should  like  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  a  public 
authority.  Assuming  th<at  there  is  no  warehousing 
— and  of  oourae  theie  would  be  no  warehousing  there 
— it  would  not  interfere  with  the  wharves  up  above, 
and  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  the  dock  companies  would 
provide  accommodation  which  will  always  be  demanded 
by  a  laiTge  {^loss  of  the  vessels  that  oouM  oiot  go  to  these 
free  quays  at  all.  What  I  have  sought  (to  point  out 
is  that  the  real  competition  between  Ijondon  and  the 
Continent  is  the  cost  of  dock  dues  to  these  foreign 
going  vessels.  The  rest  of  the  s^hips  must  come  to  the 
Port  of  London.  The  Port  of  London  is  good  enough 
to  keep  the  trade  here,  and  always  will  keep  it  here, 
but  there  is  a  large  trade  now  growing  up  which, 
demands  accommodation  ;  this  the  Barry  Commission 
inquired  into  carefully  and  proved  up  to  the  hilt.  It 
is  growing  every  day  ;  it  is  to  that  trade  that  we  have 
to  look  ;  and  it  is  for  that  trade  that  the  new  authority 
ought  to  cater. 

3482.  You  told  us  thait  the  business  was  a  oompeti- 
tiive  business,  so  thfvt  if  a  large  sum  of  money  was 
raieed  on  the  security  of  the  cha^^es  of  the  Poit  of 
London,  which  would  be  necessary,  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  have  some  further  security? — ^Yes. 

3483.  And  that  further  security  could  only  be  the 
rates  ?— It  could  only  be  the  rates. 

3484.  In  that  case  the  municipal  autfiorities  would 
have  to  be  largely  represented  on  any  such  trust? — 
Undoubtedly,  and  that  is  why  we  say  thaft  there  should 
be  no  trust  at  all;  that  it  should  be  an  authority 
dealing  with  the  public  highway  only,  and  the  expen- 
diture in  connection  with  that  authority  could  be  met 
by  the  existing  taxation  and  such  additions  to  that 
taxation  as  the  traders  could  bear. 

3485.  But  you  suggested  the  formation  of  theee  free 
quays  ? — That  would  be  a  small  matter  comparatively. 
We  believe  that  an  expenditure  of  £1,000,000  or  there- 
abouts would  be  amply  sufficienit  to  proinde  both  sides 
of  Lon^  Heach  with  as  siuch  quay  aooommodation  qa 
would  be  requdredL 
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Mr.  R.  3486.  (Mr.  EUis.)  How  does  the  Port  of  London  com- 

Ottitams,     pare  witii  other  ports  as  regards  its  natural  facilities 

or  drifiiculifcies  ? — It  h-as  many  advantages.      K  you  take 

19  Mar.  1901.  the  Scheldt  you  have  a  tortuous,  fast-flonving  river  with 

plenty  of  w^ter,  but  in  the  winter  time  much  heavy 

ice.  At  Httmbusv  in  the  Elbe  you  h«ive  a  river  very 
long,  wi€h  severe  shallows,  and  in  the  winter  time,  for 
months  sometimes,  ice  so  heavy  that  it  frequently 
h»prpens-Hin  my  expeiienoe  it  has  often  ha/ppened-- 
that  the  whole  c^  the  lightdiiips  h»ve  been  swept  away, 
and  we  have  had  to  navi^jnte  the  Kl'be  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks  at  a  time,  70  miles  of  it.  with  ice  blocks  6ft. 
thick,  and  without  a  lightship  throughout  the  whole 
of  it  In  London  we  have  nothing  of  that  sort  We 
have,  of  course,  some  ice,  but  no  ice  of  a  character 
such  as  that.  We  never  have  our  lightships  swept 
away.  With  the  exception  of  this  serious  difficulty  of 
fog  that  I  have  referred  to 

3487.  I  do  not  think  you  have  referred  to  it; 
is  th»t  increasing  1 — ^No.  It  did  increase  until  the 
last  few  years.  In  vdew  of  my  evidence  I  have  made 
careful  inquiry  about  it,  and  the  answer  I  ha/ve  got  is 
that  the  emoke  itself  has  increased,  but  the  wind  has 
not  prevailed  in  the  same  direction  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  strange  to  say  ;  and  while  up  to  within 
four  or  five  years  ago  sometimes  the  ships  have  been 
delayed  four  or  five  days  in  getting  up  the  river,  that 
lias  not  occurred  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

3488.  Although  the  smoke  has  increased  ?■— Yes,  and 
it  is  simply  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

3489.  That  is  natural? — ^Tes,  it  is  natural  clearly, 
but  the  s<moke  is  there,  and  it  is  a  very  cruel  thing 
that  it  should  be  allowed  to  be. 

3490.  Why  do  you  use  those  words  "cruel"  and 
"  allowed ''i--{Beoau8e  we  think  that  through  the 
county  authority  or  some  authority,  or  if  there  was  a 
sufficiently  strong  river  authority,  pressure  should  be 
brought  to  bear  to  compel  the  cement  manufacturers 
to  keep  their  smoke  within  limits. 

3491.  You  think  that  in  the  intere&ts  of  the  port, 
and  the  trade  of  London  through  its  port,  there  should 
be  some  controlling  authority  sa  regardp  the  volume 
of  smoke  emitted  from  factories  and  other  works  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  ?— Certainly. 

3492.  You  think  it  impedes  navigation  to  a  certain 
extent  7 — ^Yes ;  the  losses  are  most  serious.  l?he  com- 
pany of  which  I  was  manager  have  lost  certainly  half 
A  dozen  steamers  witiiin  my  experience  of  20  years. 

3493.  Tou  mean  the  steamers  have  been  wrecked? — 
Yes,  run  down  or  been  in  collisions.  The  white  vapour 
has  a  most  curjous  effect,  and  other  people  will  tell 
you  the  same  thing.  It  is  as  dense  as  a  fog.  You  have 
a  perfectly  clear  atmospher,  and  suddenly  you  come 
into  a  perfect  curtain  of  fog  before  you  know  where  you 
are. 

3494.  Has  your  association  made  any  representation 
to  any  authority  about  it? — Yes,  and  personally  I 
have  made  many. 

3495-.  To  whom  f— Verbally,  to  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy, and  also  to  the  Trinity  House. 

3496.  Have  you  ever  written? — ^I  cannot  tax  my 
memory. 

3497.  Then,  although  you  have  lost  a  number  of 
ships,  you  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  a 
letter  ^I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  put  it  as  high  as 
thaft.  We  are  not  alone,  and  it  has  been  accepted  there 
is  no  authority. 

3498.  I  am  asking  you  about  yourselves.  Has  your 
association  ever  made  any  written  comimunication  to 
any  authority  about  this  smoke? — I  should  hardly 
think  so,  because  the  answer  has  been,  "  We  have  no 
authority,  and  can  do  nothing"  That  is  the  verbal 
answer  that  we  have  always  received. 

3499.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Do  you  use  Welsh 
coal  in  all  your  steamers  ? — No,  north  country. 

3500.  With  regard  to  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland's  evi- 
dence, you  do  not,  I  suppose,  traverse  his  figures  at 
all  ? — Certainly  not. 

3601.  Therefore,  so  far  as  his  evidence  goes,  which 
is  directed  to  ships  like  the  P.  and  O.  ships,  going  to 
discharge  part  of  their  cargoes,  or  take  in  part  of  their 
cargoes,  at  Antwerp,  the  figures  would  be  all  right? — 
T  have  no  doubt  at  all. 

360^  And  the  broad  result  is  that  they  would  pay 


about  six  tunes  as  much  m  London  as  at  Antwerp  ? — 
If  you  include  the  £91  for  light  dues. 

3503.  If  you  include  the  items  that  Sir  Thomas 
Sutherland  gives  ? — ^Yes. 

3504.  Therefore  that  must  be  a  very  flerioos  ques- 
tion when  the  transhipping  of  cargoes  from  ocean- 
going ships  destined  for  tne  Continent  is  considered? — 
If  it  comes  in  an  ocean-going  ship,  yes. 

3505.  I  mean,  euppose  an  ocean-going  ship  has  goods 
consigned  to  the  Continent,  and  she  has  the  aLternative 
of  taking  those  goods  to  Antwerp  or  bringing  those 
goods  to  London,  and  then  sending  them  by  a  coasting 
steamer  to  Antwerp,  she  has  to  pay  six  times  the 
amount  of  money  if  she  adopts  the  alternative  of 
coming  to  London  in  the  first  instance  ?— Quite  so,  and 
that  is  why  we  advocate  these  free  quays. 

3506.  We  will  come  to  the  free  quaya  afterwards. 
But  still  it  is  the  'fact,  is  it  not,  that  at  the  present 
moment  the  ocean-going  ship  has  to  bear  six  times 
the  amount  of  initial  expense  if  she  elects  to  come  to 
London  and  send  her  cargo  forward  by  coasting  vessels  ? 
— ^Yes  ;  I  think  you  must  put  it  in  that  way. 

3507..  That,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  your  vessels, 
which  are  strictly  vessels  making  transit  backwards 
and  forwards  to  the  Continent ;  but  it  does  apply  not 
only  to  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland's  vessels,  but  to  all  the 
large  ocean-going  vessels,  such  as  the  British  India 
Company's  ?---Ye8. 

3508.  And  the  vessels  of  all  those  very  large  com- 
panies for  whom  Sir  Thomas  Suthei^land  was  speaking? 
— Certainly. 

3609.  Then  if  your  idea  is  that  the  oosit  of 
any  improvements  should  be  bome  entirely  by 
the  shaps  using  the  Port  of  London,  Sir  Thomas  Suther- 
land  and  his  fidends  would  hiajve  to  pay  still  moie? — 
I  think  it  would  all  be  raised  by  tonnage  dues. 

3510.  But  Sir  Thomias  Sutherland  would  stiil  have 
to  pay  more  that  he  does  now  ? — ^Yes.  Th^  two  descnp- 
tions  of  shipowners  pay  about  half  each.  The  £52,000 
that  is  now  raised  by  the  Thames  Conservani^  is  equally 
bome  by  the  ocean4^rader  and  the  short  ti«Mler 

3611.  But  as  compared  with  Antwerp  Sir  Thomas 
Sutherland  would  have  to  pay  still  more  than  the  six 
times  that  we  have  been  talking  about? — ^Yes.  The 
£25  Conservtancy  dues  that  he  lefera  to  in  Question 
2009  would  probably  be  doubled. 

3612.  Therefore  the  proportion  would  be  stUl  greater 
for  London  as  compared  with  Antwerp  ?— Certainly. 

3513:  Then  you  used  the  word  "estuary."  You  said 
that  the  port  authority  should  do  all  the  works  neces- 
sary in  the  estuary  of  ths  Thames.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  mean  the  estuary,  or  the  whole  way  up  to 
the  docks  ?— We  think  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be 
done  the  whole  way  up  to  the  docks.  But  so  far  as  the 
estuary  is  concerned — I  mean  the  part  of  the  river 
beyond  the  port  which  has  to  be  dredged — we  think 
that  the  part  of  the  expense  incurred  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Medway  should  be  bome  by  the  Imperial 
authority. 

3514.  Where  do  you  mean  the  estuary,  to  begin  ?  Do 
Tou  mean  Yantlet  Creek  ?— No,  below  tiiat  We  should 
rather  urge  upon  the  Commdssdon  that  it  should  go 
from  the  Reculvers,  whidh  is  beilow  the  Medway. 

3515.  Bo  you  mean  that  the  Imperial  taxation  should 
bear  the  cost  of  anything  seaward  of  the  Reculvera? — 
No,  seaward  of  Yantlet  Creek. 

3616.  The  present  limit  of  the  Thames  Conservancy 
for  some  of  its  duties? — ^Yes. 

3517.  You  think  that  all  the  work  of  deepening 
and  impioving  the  river  above  that  should  be  done  by 
some  port  authoidty  which  would  have  the  right  to  tax 
shipping  to  meet  the  expense  of  those  improvements, 
and  that  there  should  be  no  public  trust  to  absorb  tiie 
docks  ? — ^Yes. 

3518.  Your  view  is  that  there  should  be  no  aboorp. 
tion  of  the  docks  by  any  public  trust  ?—<)erta(iiily. 

3519.  Then  I  was  going  to  ask  you  what  I  think 
Mr.  Peel  has  already  asked  you,  that  is,  whether  yon 
have  considered  that  if  the  river  authority  were  to  build 
piers,  and  construct  quays,  as  you  suggest,  you  would 
have  the  state  of  things  of  the  public  authority  com- 
peting with  the  docks? — I  do  not  think  you  would. 
You  would  find,  I  think,  that  the  quays  in  Question 
would  not  in  effect  compete  with  the  docks ;  that  the 
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ships  which  would  use  the  quays  are  jasi  these  yery 
ohipe  which  hoiye  to  be  brought  to  iihe  Port  of  London, 
and  about  which  we  have  been  speaking.  If  they  come 
to  tihe  dooks'  they  have  to  incur  the&e  dodk  charges  which 
they  do  not  incur  at  Antwerp,  and  then  you  get  this 
violent  difference  between  London  charges  and  Antwerp 
charges,  which  it  is  vital  should  be  met  somehow  if  we 
are  going  to  do  any  good  at  all ;  and  the  only  way  to 
meet  it  apparently,  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of 
all  parties,  is  to  provide  these  free  quays. 

3520.  Then  you  said  the  course  suggested  would  be 
to  relieve  the  dock  companies  of  the  growing  evil  of  the 
crowd  of  barges? — Yes. 

3521.  How  could  it? — They  get  nothing  out  of  the 
barges  at  the  presentt  time. 

3522.  They  get  the  ships  ^Yes.  They  get  the  dock 
charges  of  tne  vessels  going  into  the  docks ;  but  it  is 
fvaid  the  ships  do  not  come  here  because  of  the  com- 
petition which  we  say  keeps  thrm  avay. 

3523.  If  you  are  going  to  relieve  the  crowd  of  barges, 
you  will  relieve  the  crowd  of  'barges  by  taking  the  ships 
out  of  the  dooks? — ^The  ships  are  not  in  the  d^ocks  at 
the  present  moment.  It  is  suggested  that  they  cannot 
go  because  of  these  heavy  port  charges. 

3524.  There  is  a  crowd  of  barges,  of  which  everybody 
complains  ? — ^Yes. 

3525.  You  say  that  that  crowd  would  be  relieved  by 
the  public  ai^thority  doing  what  you  suggest.  jLoen  I 
point  out  that  it  could  only  be  relieved  by  taking  the 
ships  away,  and  that  is  ooonpetition  ? — ^I  do  not  think 
that  is  what  I  desire  to  convey.  To  start  with,  the 
vessels  that  would  come  in  would  discharge  their  cargoes 
on  to  these  quays,  and  would  go  away ;  they  would  not 
incur  any  dock  charses ;  they  do  not  come  to  the  dock 
now,  but  if  they  would  have  come  to  the  dock,  (it  course, 
the  dock  oompandes  would  lose  those  charges,  iiid  to 
that  extent  there  would  be  that  competition. 

3526.  T^ey  either  relieve  the  congeMion,  or  <hey  do 
not.  If  they  relieve  the  congestion  they  could  only 
relieve  it  by  taking  the  ships  out  of  the  docks.  I  think 
that  must  be  so  when  you  come  to  think  of  it? — ^The 
suggestion  is  that  London  is  at  a  disadrantigi?  with 
the  Continental  ports  and  trade  is  driven  away.  We 
are  tied  to  this  Port  of  London.  These  short  traders 
have  enormous  sums  invested  in  freehold  properties, 
and  wharves,  etc.,  and  they  rre  tied  to  the  Port  of 
London,  so  that  our  suggestion  is  for  the  general  good. 
It  is  vital  something  should  be  dene. 

Zb^7.  (Mr,  Lifttelton.)  But  still,  unless  it  creatos  a 
new  traffic,  it  will  not  relieve  the  congestion? — It  will 
take  away  a  small  part  of  the  traffic.  With  regard  to 
the  import  traf&c  to  the  dock,  that  may  be  so.  Now,' 
my  Lord,  may  I  add  that  my  Association  have  passed 
a  resolution  conveying  exactly  the  principles  that  I 
have  given  evidence  upon,  which  I  ought  to  hand  in. 

The  foJlov^ing  resolution  was  handed  in :  — 

"Resolved  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  of  ship- 
owners, representing  the  short  sea  trades,  employing 
over  one-Jhalf  the  steam  tonnage  entered  and  cleared 
tiirough  the  Port  of  London,   ttiat:  — 

1.  It  is  desiralble  a  central  authority  should  be  formed 

to  take  over  the  coxitrol  and  adminiflrtration  of 
th«  Port  of  London,  such  authority  to  have 
power  to  borrow  public  money  with  a  view  t» 
extending,  improving,  and  adding  to  the  facili- 
ties of  the  port. 

2.  It  would  be  disastrous  to  apply  any  part  of  the 

fimds  thus  raised  to  assist  or  purchase  any  of 
the  existing  docks  or  wharves,  or  other  of  the 
trading  corporations  of  the  port. 

3.  The  success  of  the  Port  of  London  has  arisen  from 

and  depends  upon  the  maintenance,  develop- 
ment, and  free  and  unrestrained  use  of  its  water- 
ways. Taxation  should  be  limited  to  the  main- 
tenance and  devedopment  of  such  waterways. 

4.  The  existing  docks  (the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks 

only  excepted,  which  latter  are  of  exceptional 
value  for  the  timber  ponds  fchey  include)  are  to 


some  extent  out  of  date,  as  is  the  system  of       j^^  p 


Cattams, 


closed  docks. 

5.  To  (bring  the  docks  up  to  date  and  available  for 

future  requirements  and  possibilities  would  pro-  19  Mar.  lOOL 

baibly  involve,  in  addition  to  the  purchase  money,        

heavy  outlay  for  the  deepening  of  dock-sills  and 
dock-basins,  the  underpinning  and  rebuilding  of 
dock-quay  walls,  and  superstruotures  and  railway 
and  quay  extensions.  Such  expenditure  would, 
we  think,  with  the  purchase  money  of  tlie  old 
docks,  exceed  the  cost  of  new  docks,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  loss  of  time  and  the  fact  that 
when  completed  these  docks  would  not  be  equal 
to  modem  requirements. 

6.  From  London  Bridge  down  to  Woolwich  private 

enterprise  has  during  a  long  series  of  years  to 
a  large  extent  embanked  both  sides  of  the 
river  with  quay  walls,  and  built  thereon  ware- 
houses and  quays,  which  have  developed  to  a 
large  extent  the  trade  of  London  by  water. 
Ships  using  these  wharves  pay  no  dock  dues, 
and  can  time  their  arrivals  and  departures  to 
suit  markets  and  their  own  convenience. 

7.  This  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  new  authority 

^i^hould  in  the  main  expend  its  funds,  and  the 
money  to  be  borrowed  from  the  public. 

(a)  In  broadening  the  channel  and  deepen- 

ing the  bed  of  the  river  where  such 
works  can  efficiently  and  satisfactorily 
be  performed. 

(b)  In  embanking  the  sides  of  the  river  and 

erecting  <j[uay  walls  and  piers  thereat, 
and  providing  deep  water  berths  for 
steamers  of  the  largest  tonnage,  which 
will  enable  them  to  avoid  the  delays 
consequent  upon  docking  and  undock- 
ing,  and  to  load  and  dischargee  their 
cargoes  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and 
the  least  expense,  and  by  saving  dock 
dues  be  thus  prepared  to  pay  addi- 
tional tonnage  dues  to  the  port  autho- 
rity, and  thus  find  the  funds  to  meet 
the  necessary  charges  in  respect  of  the 
works  in  question, 

8.  The  barging  system  is  a  necessity  to  the  port,  and 

ought  not  to  be  hindered  by  taxation  of  any 
kind,  beyond  what  is  fair  and  reasonable  in 
connection  with  the  expenditure  of  the  con- 
trolling authority.  In  the  opinion  of  this  meet- 
ing it  is  necessary  that  the  bargeowners  should 
remain  free  of  taxation  on  entering  the  docks 
or  using  the  public  quays  in  the  port.  It  is 
urgently  necessary  -that  the  system  which  re- 
quires Ihe  exclusive  employment  of  licensed 
lightermen  should  be  amended. 

9.  This  meeting  is  further  of  opinion  that  it  is  of 

great  importance  to  the  merchants  and  traders 
of  the  Port  of  London,  that  Part  7  of  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act,  18W,  should  be  main- 
tained. 

10.  It  is    essential    in    the    national   interests   and 

in  the  interests  of  the  Port  of  London, 
las  ^e  largest  transhipping  centre  in  the 
IPnited  Kingdom,  that  the  taxation  of 
the  port  should  be  kept  to  the  lowest 
.possible  figure,  having  regard  to  the  competi- 
tion of  Continental  ports,  and  that  anything  in 
the  nature  of  taxation  on  goods  or  a  substantial 
tax  on  lighters  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
port. 

m.  Any  outlay  on  capital  account  should  be  so 
applied  as  that  the  works  undertaken  may  earn 
the  interest  thereon,  and  be  so  planned  as  to 
create  an  inducement  to  strangers  to  send  their 
ships  to  the  port,  and  so  bring  new  trade. 

12.  Hat  these  resolutions  be  sealed,  and  Mr. 
Cattarns  be  requested  to  present  the  same  to 
the  Koyal  Commission,  and  support  them  by 
evidence.** 


Mr.  James  Greig  called  and  examined. 


3528.  (Chairman,)  You  are  managing  director  of  the 
Free  Trade  Wharf  Company,  Limited  ? — ^Yes. 

3529.  Will  you  tell  us  what  is  the  accommodation 
at  your  wharf? — ^At  this  wharf  we  accommodate  four 
lines  of  coasting  steamers,  viz.  :  The  Tyne  Steam  Ship- 


ping Company,  Limited,  trading  to  Newcastle  ;  the  Tees  j^j.,  J.  Greif 

Union   Shipping  Company,    Limited,   trading  to  the        

Tees  ;  the  Little  Western  Steamship  Company,  trading 
to  Torquay,  Penzance,  Bristol,  and  Newport ;  the  Poole 
Shipping  Company,  trading  to  Cowes  and  Pools. 
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Mr.  J.  Greig.      .3530.  Where  is  the  Free  Trade    Wharf  ?— At    Rat- 
cliffe,  just  below  the  main  entrance  to  the  London  Dock. 

^®  Mar.  190L  3531.  Are  you  giving  your  evidence  at  the  request  of 
the  Short  Sea  Traders'  Association  ? — Tes. 

3532.  Now  tell  us  about  the  Association  ? — The  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  are  principally  engaged  in 
trades  from  London  along  the  coast,  and  also  in  voyages 
to  the  Continent.  They  number  29  firms.  Some  of 
its  members  use  the  docks  for  their  ships,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  use  the  river,  some  ships  working  wholly 
in  tiers,  others  partly  unload  and  load  in  tiers,  and 
partly  at  the  wharves  to  suit  the  cargoes.  The  inward 
cargo  of  two  lines  for  which  we  are  agents  amounted  in 
1890  to  153,183  tons ;  of  this  46  per  cent,  was  tran- 
shipped to  expoii;  ships  in  docks  by  barge.  The  out- 
ward cargo  of  those  two  lines  was  65,325  tons,  of  which 
24  p3r  cent,  was  transhipped  irofoi  import  ships  in 
dock  by  barge.  I  would  particularly  call  attention  to 
the  goods,  both  export  and  import,  that  are  transhipped 
direct  by  lighter  from  and  to  the  coaster  and  the  export 
and  import  ships  in  the  docks.  The  quantity  of  goods 
thus  dealt  with  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  very  heavy 
indeed,  much  heavier  in  some  trades  than  ours,  and  it 
forms  a  very  important  part  of  the  trade  of  the 
coaster,  and  also  of  the  trade  of  the  ocean- 
going steamers.  We  act  as  feeders  to  the  ocean-going 
ships  for  outward  cargo,  which  is  so  gravely  important 
to  London.  There  have  been  no  dues  or  charges 
hitherto  imposed  on  transhipment  goods  in  London, 
and  it  is  essential  that  transhipment  goods  should 
continue  to  be  free  of  any  port  charges,  because  the 
trade  has  to  be  brought  to  London,  and  can  only  be 
secured  at  a  minimum  freight,  which,  in  fact,  has  to 
cover  agency  and  shipping  charges  in  London.  We 
have  very  great  difficulty  in  retaining  the  carringe  of 
these  goods  to  London,  and  any  additional  charges 
would  seriously  injure  the  trade.  In  Middlesbrough 
we  find  a  great  tendency  for  ocean-going  ships  to  go  to 
Middlesbrough  to  take  in  their  dead- weight  cargo  there, 
and  come  on  to  London  to  fill  up  with  their  measure- 
ment goods.  We  also  find  at  Middlesbrough  there  is  a 
great  tendency  for  goods  to  be  shipped  direct  to  the 
Continental  ports  for  transhipment  there,  notably  to 
the  German  lines,  and  the  same  Uiing  prevails  in  all 
the  North-East  British  ports,  from  Aberdeen  south- 
wards ;  and  I  say  without  hesitation  any  imposition  of 

See  5628.  charges  in  London,  either  on  the  barges  conveying  these 
goods  or  on  the  goods  themselves,  will  tend  to  drive 
them  away  from  London.  There  are  excellent  services 
of  steamers  from  Leith  to  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and 
Antwerp  catering  for  export  shipment  goods  and  draw- 
ing them  away  from  London.  Our  Association,  in  con- 
sidering the  future  of  the  port,  had  in  view  the  desir- 
ability of  avoiding  charges  on  transhipment  goods  and 
also  the  keeping  of  the  expenditure  as  low  as  possible 
consistent  with  efficiency,  and  they  adopted  the  reso- 
lution which  our  chairman — Mr.  Cattams — has  brought 
before  you.  The  scheme  of  deep-water  quays  we  think 
eminently  desirable  and  practicable  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  deep  drafted  ships,  without  the  very  great  ex- 
pense of  making  new  docks  for  their  accommodation. 
These  quays  would  relieve  the  docks  greatly,  and  being 
public  would,  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  ship,  give  a 
splendid  facility  to  secure  dispatch,  and  for  "calling 
snips  "  or  for  berth  ships  intending  to  load  in  the  docks 
there  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  port.  Neither 
rise  nor  fall  of  tide,  nor  the  tide-way  itself,  would  in- 
juriously affect  the  working  of  these  quays.  Speaking 
individually,  my  experience  of  working  ships  at  tiers 
and  at  wharves  in  the  river  leads  me  to  think  that  con- 
siderable accommodation  could  be  found  for  vessels  to 
discharge  in  the  river  lower  down,  say,  below  Blackwall, 
and  the  river  authorities  should,  I  think,  turn  their  at- 
tention to  this  point  at  once.  Ships  are  moored  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  river  in  tiers  at  places  most  suit- 
able and  convenient  for  them  to  lie  for  the  discharge 
of  their  cargoes  and  also  for  loading  cargoes.     I  com- 

See  "544—'     pl*i^  o^  *^®  system  that  now  prevails  whereby  moorings 
'  '^*    in  the  river  are  managed  by  a  body   of  men  who   are 

termed  "under  watermen."  They  control  groups 
of  tiers,  and  make  charges  for  the  use  of  them, 
which  I  think  is  inequitable.  The  Conservancy  puts 
down  the  ground  moorings,  and  they  also  attach  the 
first  chain  to  these  ground  moorings,  which  is  a  stone 
or  o  screw.  I  understand  that  tihese  ground  moorings 
and  the  first  chain  are  the  property  .of  the  Conservancy, 
but  the  upper  c^haine  th*at  are  attached  to  the  first 
mooring  clunn  are  in  some  oases  the  property  of  these 
under  watermen,  and  in  other  cases  they  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  st.eamers  that  as  a  rule  use  the  tier.  These 
under  watermen  are  in  attendance  on  the  ships'  arrival 


to  give  them  t^e  chains,  and  when  the  ships  go  *way, 
to  receive  the  chains  and  get  them  ready  for  the  next 
arrival.  They  anake  a  change  for  the  use  of  these 
chains,  collecting  it  themselves  from  t^e  various  ves- 
sels. There  is  no  fixed  charge  for  this.  Some  vessels 
even  of  soiall  dimensions — say  200  to  300  tons — pay 
256.  for  the  oartensible  use  of  the  chadns  ;  others,  again, 
steamers  of  1,000  ton«,  have  been  known  to  pay  15s. 
There  is  no  regular  chaige,  and  this  irregularity  often 
gives  rise  to  cGsrputes.  The  Secretary  of  the  l^hames 
Conservancy  at  Question  6  said  there  was  no  charge 
for  these  moorings.  He  was  misti^en  as  to  this,  as 
these  charges  make  a  considerable  tax. 

3533.  The  Secretaiy  said  the  Oonseswicy  mad«  no 
charge,  I  think? — ^Possibly  so,  but  he  gave  to  the  public 
the  impression  that  there  was  no  charge  for  these  moor- 
ings. I  submit  thait  these  moorings  should  be  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Conservancy,  and  th«t  the 
ohaige  for  moorings  should  be  uniform,  and  should  be 
paid  direct  to  the  06nservancy  at  the  same  time  as  the 
tonnage  dues  are  paid.  Here  let  me  say  that  the  only 
control  that  the  traffic  of  the  river  has,  is  by  the 
harbour  master  or  his  deputy.  The  area  of  the  Har- 
bour Master's  jurisdiotion  is  of  great  extent,  and  he 
cannot  be  in  several  places  «t  once,  and  there  is  a  diffi- 
cultv  in  finding  him  when  a  blockage  arises.  Such 
blockages  nearly  always  taike  place  towards  h%h  crater, 
when  most  of  the  ships  are  on  the  soxw^^  and  the  diffi- 
culty has  to  be  lefit  to  solve  itself  without  anyone's 
initerference.  I  think  thait  'tihe  services  of  whoever  has 
chaige  of  the  moorings,  if  a  Conservwicy  servant,  oould 
be  utilised  to  overcome  this  difficulty  and  to  clear  any 
blockage  that  may  tempomrily  arise,  and  to  see  thiU; 
the  navic>ation  of  the  channel  beitween  the  tiers  and  the 
shore  is  kept  olear  for  vessels  ooandng  out  from  or  going 
to  the  various  wharves  inside  the  tiers,  so  that  they 
oould  get  in  and  out  without  aocadent.  We  make  oon- 
sidera(ble  use  of  the  tiers  off  the  Wharf  for  the  accom- 
modation of  our  vessels.  The  steamers  from  Middles- 
bro'  dlischarge  wholly  in  the  tier,  only  coming  to  the 
wharf  to  load  their  outward  goods.  During  the  late 
strike  of  lightermen  we  have  for  greater  oonyenience 
unloaded  16  of  our  Tees  Union  steamers  in  the  docks, 
so  that  we  have  recent  experience  of  unloading  into 
lighters  in  the  docks  as  well  as  of  unloading 
in  the  tiers,  and  we  certainly  prefer  unloading 
in  the  tiers,  because  'It  is  handier  for  the  moving 
of  barges.  The  tide  assists  us  in  moving  the 
barges  to  and  from  the  ships  as  well  as  swinging 
them  when  necesiity  requires.  The  still  waters  of  the 
dodks  and  the  proxmiity  of  other  baiges  and  vessels  do 
not  give  us  this  facility.  I  may  mention  that  we  have 
frequently  unloaded  ex  ship  into  craft  1,000  tons  of 
iron  in  12  hours  entirely  with  shop's  gear.  There  are 
suitable  places  for  more  tiers  in  the  river,  notably 
belo^  Blackwall,  and  the  aooonnmodati^n  of  the  port 
could  be  considerably  increased  by  creating  tiers  there. 
For  ships  able  to  use  the  tiers  and  wharves  London  is 
a  cheap  port,  there  being  only  the  tonnage  dues  and 
moorings  to  be  paid  for.  I  comiplain  that  I  have  never 
known  the  Conservancy  to  do  any  dredging  off  our 
section  of  the  river,  at  least  for  the  last  17  years. 

3534.  What  do  you  call  your  section  of  the  river? — 
Bight  opposite  the  wharf.  The  tendency  of  ships  in 
the  coasting  trade  is  to  get  larger,  and  our  present 
ships,  when  moored  in  the  tier,  take  the  ground  at 
low  water.  I  need  not  mention  that  this  is  detri- 
mental, and  I  think  that  sufficient  water  ^oald  be 
made  at  the  tiers  for  them  to  always  lie  afloat.  At 
one  of  the  tiers  off  this  wharf — Bell  Wharf  Tier — at 
neap  tide,  the  soundings  were  at  high  water  24ft.  and 
26ft ,  at  low  water  14ft.  and  16ft.  The  steamers  of  the 
Tees  Union  Shipping  Company  when  loaded  draw 
18ft.  6in.  and  18ft.  respectively,  they  lie  in  Bell 
Wharf  Tier,  so  that  at  low  water  the  largest  would  sue 
about  4ft.  on  neap  tides,  and,  of  course,  more  spring 
tides.  In  Bell  Wharf  Tier  at  spring  tides  there  is 
high  water  33ft.  and  35ft.,  and  low  water  12ft.  and 
15ft.  In  the  summer  when  the  excursion  traffic  is  on 
the  river  a  serious  state  of  things  exists.  At  the  youiur 
flood  and  before  the  steamer's  stem  is  afloat  the  swell 
from  the  excursion  steamer  causes  the  bow  of  the 
moored  steamer  to  yaw  about  and  to  grind  on  her  heel 
likely  to  tear  out  her  stem  post.  In  October,  1896, 
the  attention  of  the  Conservancy  was  called  to  this 
condition  of  things,  but  nothing  was  done.  See  75*7* 

3535.  Was  the  attention  of  .the  Conservancy  called 
to  it  by  your  association? — The  Wharfingers  called 
attention  to  it  I  think  that  the  privileges  of  the 
licensed  lightermen  to  exclusively  work  barges  should 
be  abolished,  and  any  competent  man  should  be 
allowed  to  navigate  a  barge,  the  same  as  on  any  of  the 
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riy«n  in  the  provinces,  or  the  same  as  the  masters  and 
mates  of  the  sailing  oarges  trading  to  the  month  of 
the  Thames.  The  latter  have  no  exclusive  privileges, 
and  yet  are  most  trustworthy.  Our  wharf  men  load 
and  unload  barges,  but  although  the  ships  are  moored 
in  Hie  tier  some  400ft.  from  the  wharf,  we  must  have 
a  licensed  man  to  move  the  barges  to  and  from  the 
ships.  Our  men  are  *z>ot  alio^red  to  do  it.  To 
move  barges  in  any  of  the  docks  no  licensed  lighter- 
man is  reji^uired.  We  strongly  support  the  resolution 
this  association  has  adopted  in  favour  of  a  river  autho- 
rity being  formed,  ana  complain  that,  as  large  tax- 
payers, we  river  traders  are  prsctically  unrepresented 
on  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board,  and  we  also  urge 
that  greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  dredging  the 
channels. 

See  3527  3636.  <!3fr.  EUis.)  Is  that  the  resolution  that  was 
put  in  by  Mi^  Cattams  ?— Yes.  This  new  central 
authority,  the  formation  of  which  is  recommended  in 
the  resolution  of  our  association,  would  necessarily 
require  money  for  broadening  the  channel  and  deep- 
ing the  bed  of  the  river,  and  for  the  erection  of  quay 
walls  and  piers  and  for  their  equipment.  This  money 
<;ould  be  raised  on  the  security  of  the  port  dues  of 
London,  but  inasmuch  as  the  ships  ufiing  Uie  quays 
and  piers,  which  would  be  public,  would  pay  for  that 
accommodation,  the  quays  would  be  self-supporting. 
Oonservancv  tonnage  dues  and  rent  charges,  as  far  as 
th^  would  go,  would  be  available  for  the  interest 
and  redemption  of  the  money  expended  on 
broadening  the  channel,  deepening  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  were  more  required  no  doubt  further 
dues  could  be  levied  on  shipping.     Our  Association  is 

SeeS628.  oleaidy  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
Port  for  any  dues  to  be  placed  on  transhipment  goods 
or  on  barges  carrying  them.  My  company  acquired 
their  wharf  some  17  years  ago,  primarily  to  accomino- 
dsfte  the  coasting  trades  with  which  they  were  connected, 
but  they  found  a  wharfing  and  warehousing  trade  in  im- 
ported goods  being  done  by  their  predecessors,  and  they 
acquired  this  part  of  the  business  by  purchase.  They 
endeavoured  to  accommodate  that  part  of  the  trade  stiU 
further,  spending  about  £20,000  upon  it  during  the  last 
ten  years.  They  did  this  knowins  and  relying  on  that 
statutory  right  that  merchants  and  wharfingers  have  of 
free  delivery  of  goods  from  vessels  in  the  river  and  in 
the  docks,  the  same  as  all  the  other  London  wharfingers 
both  public  and  private  have  done  for  years  past.  We 
therefore,  trust  that  in  simple  justice  to  us  and  to  our 
fellow  wharfingers  and  warehouse-keepers  no  charge 
will  be  put  upon  goods  imported  or  upon  the  lighters  re- 
moving these  goods,  or  at  least  that  the  dock  com- 
panies vill  be  put  on  an  equality  with  the  wharfingers. 
Here  I  would  point  out  that  for  the  purpose  of  ware- 
housing and  economically  distributing  goods,  the  Til 
bury  Docks,  the  Royal  Albert  Docks,  and  even  the  Vic- 
toria Docks  are  inconveniently  distant  from  London  as 
compared  with  the  St.  Katharine  Docks  and  the  London 
Docks  and  the  wharves  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  river. 
For  years  past  the  dock  companies  have  been  compelled 
to  acknowledge  this,  and  have  been  quoting  rates  for 
certain  classes  of  goods  which  include  removal  of  the 
ffoods  by  barge  from  the  lower  docks  to  the  Si 
Katharine  Docks  or  London  Docks,  and  warehousing 
them  there,  and  in  that  respect  the  upper  docks  and 
their  warehouses  have  been  u!sed  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  public  wharves  on  the  river.  It  will  be  noted  as 
a  rule  that  some  wharfingers  make  a  speciality  of  some 
particular  class  of  goods,  as,  for  instance,  at  some 
wharves  tea  is  a  speciality,  at  others  coffee,  and  at 
others  drugs.  The  importers  of  these  commodities  pre- 
fer that  their  goods  should  be  warehoused  at  one  place 
and  not  left  at  the  different  docks  at  which  the  import 
vessel  arrives.  I  would  point  out  that  inland  ware 
houses  are  not  so  convenient  or  economical  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  goods  as  wharves  or  waterside  warehouses, 
because  a  great  quantity  of  goods  have  to  be  shipped 
coastwise  and  to  the  continental  steamers,  and  it  is 
cheaper  to  send  these  from  the  wharves  by  barge.  If 
they  lay  at  an  inland  warehouse  cartage  would  be  in- 
curred as  well  as  wharf  charges  or  dock  charges.  ^  In 
common  with  other  wharfingers,  we  have  to  complain  of 
the  very  great  delay  in  delivery  of  goods  that  sometimes 
occurs  from  import  ships  to  barges  in  the  docks.  Might 
I  mention  that  if  the  river  is  put  under  the  control  of 
a  new  authority  this  authority  should  be  fully  em- 
powered to  take  charge  and  have  entire  control  over  the 
stairs  and  over  ^hc*  approaches  leading  from  the  shore 
to  the  river?  As  it  is  at  present  there  are  so  many 
authorities  connected  with  these  stairs  and  approaches 
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that  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  for  any  improvement  to  ^^  j  Grda* 
be  carried  ou£  When  we  entered  into  possession  of  our  *  *  "^^^y * 
premises  17  years  ago  we  had  to  do  a  considerable  19  Mar.  190L 

amount  of  dredging  ourselves,  of  course,  with  the  con-       ,_ 

sent  of  the  Conservancy,  and  we  succeeded  in  making  See  3572. 
a  depth  of  water  of  from  25ft  to  29ft  at  high  wat<)r, 
giving  about  10ft  at  low  water  neaps  in  the  ship's 
berth.  We  also  wished  to  extend  the  length  of  our 
frontage  so  as  to  accommodate  a  longer  steamer  in  a 
second  berth ;  some  pufbKo  stairs  stood  in  the  wajr,  and  we 
saw  the  desirability  was  very  great  of  shifting  them 
some  20ft.  lower  down  the  river  ;  but  before  this  could 
be  done  we  had  to  get  the  consent  of  the  following 
authorities,  viz.:  the  Vestry,  the  District  Board  ola^nj^^ 
Works,  the  Ma^istiBtee  in  Petty  Sessions,  the°^'^^' 
Magistrates  in  Quarter  Sessions,  the  Watermen's 
Company,  and  the  Conservancy,  all  of  which  took 
time  and  money.  I  point  this  out  because  I  think  it 
desirable  that  the  new  autiiority  should  have 
the  power  within  themselves  to  effect  such  an  altera- 
tion as  we  were  desirous  of  making  without  having  to 
submit  the  matter  to  all  these  different  bodies. 

3537.  {Chairman,)  I  tsike  it  you  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  evtidence  which  has  already  been  given,  3iat 
the  navigation  of  barges  on  the  river  should  be  thrown 
open  entirely? — ^Yes. 

3538.  You  mentioned  several  times  a  river  authority. 
Htave  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  its  composi- 
tion?— There  ought  to  be  represeixtation  of  the  barge 
owners  and  of  sniipowneTs,  eepecdaJIy  the  ooasbing  ship- 
owners. That  is  to  say,  the  coasting  shipowners 
should  haive  a  pircper  represemtation  upon  it,  because 
they  use  the  river  so  frequently  as  comimred  with 
ocean-going  ships.  For  instance,  some  of  our  vessels 
come  into  the  river  once  a  week  for  50  weeks  in  the 
year. 

3539.  You  say  you  are  praoticail'ly  unrepresemted  on 
the  Thames  Conservancy.  Is  that  literally  true? — 
It  is  literally  true.  There  is  a  long  and  difficult  mod^ 
<tf  registrartdon  belore  we  can  f^eit  a  voice  in  it,  and  the 
voice  is  so  small  that  the  little  shipowners  have  no 
representaition. 

3540.  But  you  have  a  voice? — ^We  have  in  a  certain 
sense. 

3541.  Can  you  give  the  particulars  of  how  you  are 
represented  ?---It  is  in  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act, 
but  I  have  not  got  it  /to  my  hand. 

3642.  (Mr.  lAfUelion.)  About  how  large  do  the  bacges 
run  that  you  propose  should  be  managml  by  unlicenaed 
lighit)0imen  % — ^All  flat-bottomed  barges  ;  all  barges  trad- 
ing in  the  river. 

3643.  What  tonnage  do  they  ruin  to? — ^lliey  run  from 
30  tons  up  to  200  tons. 

3644.  Would  not  danger  arise  from  unlicensed  per- 
sons navigating  them  ?— ^o,  I  do  not  consider  so.  Tncr? 
is  no  more  danger  than  in  a  carman  driving  in  the 
streets  of  London. 

3545.  You  put  that  ss  equally  easy? — May  I  add 
that  the  owners  of  the  barges  'would  see  that  competent 
men  were  employed,  because  the  bsoges  are  entmly  at 
the  risk  of  the  owners,  both  as  regards  damage  to  the 
barges  and  damage  thfl^  they  do  to  other  vessels. 

3546.  {Sir  John  W<AferBarru.)  You  said  you  think 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  no  charge  should 
be  put  upon  goods  imported  or  upon  lighters 
removing  these  goods,  or,  at  least,  that  the  dock 
companies  should  be  put  on  an  equality  with  the 
wharfingers.  Do  you  mean  tha^  supposing  a 
charge  were  put  upon  gooda  removed  by  lighters  to 
private  warehouses  m  the  Thames,  a  similar  charge 
flfhould  be  put  upon  goods  removed  to  tlie  warehouses 
belonging  to  the  dock  ooanpanies? — ^Yes. 

3547.  You  ufge  that  the  Dook  Companies  are  ware- 
house owners,  and  therefore  competitive  with  private 
warehouse  owners  ? — To  a  certain  eitent  they  are. 

3548.  That  there  are,  as  it  were,  tsvo  functions  of  the 
dook  1— Yes. 

3549.  One  is  to  maintain  the  waterways,  docks,  and 
quavs  for  transhipmenrt,  and  the  other  for  warehouring 
gooas  ? — ^Yes. 

3560.  And  ^ii4  warehouaing  goods,  they  are  directly 
competitive  wath  private  warehouses? — ^Yes. 

3551.  So  that  if  anything  were  done  to  put  any  chaige 
upon  goods  going  to  the  private  warehouses,  there 
should  be  a  simdlar  chaise  put  upon  goods  going  to  the 
Dock's  wardbsosesT— That  is  my  opinion  . 

B  fi 
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.  JfK  J.  Greig.      3562.  So  that  b«o*h  »h<mld  be  on  an  equal  footing?^ 

Yes. 

.11»  Mar.  1901.      3553^  (jj^^^   igm^)  Have  your  Assooiataon  made  any 
'  coinplaint  widi  reeard  to  the  giuerances  about  mooring, 

the  irreguiarity  of  c^hai^es,  and  so  on  ?— Fre<juent  com- 
plaint has  been  made.  I  canjiot  call  to  mind  that  I 
have  actually  made  one  lately,  but  there  h»^re  been  fre- 
quent compliaints  made  to  the  Hai^ur  Master. 

3564.  Official  complaints  on  beEalf  of  your  Associa- 
tion ?— Yes. 

3655.  Your  Association  has  wiritten  letters? — ^Kot  ttie 
Asisocftation.  That  has  not  been  biought  by  me  before 
the  AssooiaitMm.  I  may  have  done  so  as  representing 
the  shipping  companies. 

3556.  But,  at  all  events,  I  may  taike  it  from  you  that 
complaints  have  been  made  bv  you  as  a  trader? — ^It  is 
a  long  TThile  ago  if  I  haive  written  about  it.  It  is  not 
la/tely.  We  are  constantly  seeing  the  Harbour  Master, 
and  any  grievances  that  we  may  have  we  i^ould  tell 
htm. 

3557.  That  is  verbal?— Yes. 

3556.  May  I  take  it  that  the  grievance  or  difficulty 
w'hatever  it  is,  has  been  rather  lessening  than  other- 
wise? Or  have  you  been  tired  of  maflang  complaints? 
Is  that  it? — It  has  been  lessening,  I  must  say,  within 
the  last  month  or  two. 

5559.  Then  with  regard  to  the  control  of  the  traffic 
on  the  river,  are  we  to  take  it  that  your  complaint  is 
that  the  hjarbour  master  is  [physically  unable  to 
govern  so  larse  an  area —  that  he  has  insufficient  assist- 
ance, in  fact  ^— That  is  so ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

3660.  Are  the  duties  well  performed,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  ? — So  far  as  they  can  Hi>e  they  are,  but  the  man 
cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once.  The  ships  are  nearly 
always  moving  at  the  top  of  the  tide ;  within  an  hour 
of  high  water  is  when  the  ships  are  on  the  move,  and 
he  is  wanted  elsewhere,  as  well  ss  at  our  place. 

3661.  If  he  had  sufficient  assistance  of  a  qualified 
nature  you  would  be  satisfied  ? — I  would  be  satisfied* 

3562.  Are  you  quite  satisfied  with  the  powers  the 
harbour  master  has?  Has  he  sufficient  power? — ^Yes, 
I  think  he  has.  I  have  never  made  a  request  to  him 
without  his  being  able  to  get  it  attended  to  if  it  was 
reasonable  and  within  his  jurisdiction. 

3563.  You  said  somethdng  with  regard  to  the  excursion 
traffic  on  the  river?— Yes,  in  the  summer  when  the 
excursion  traffic  is  on  the  river  a  serious  state  of  things 
exists.  At  the  young  flood,  and  before  the  steamer's 
etern  is  afloat,  the  swell  from  the  excursion  steamer 
causes  the  bow  of  the  moored  steamer  to  yaw  about  and 
to  grind  on  her  heel  like  to  tear  out  her  stern  post. 

3564.  You  said  something  about  making  complaint 
to  the  Thames  Conservancy  ?— In  October,  1806,  the 
attention  of  the  Conservancy  was  called  to  this  con- 
dition of  things,  but  nothing  was  done. 

3565.  But  what  you  have  just  ^ted  was  still  hap- 
pening ? — Yes. 

3566.  Have  you  ever  called*  the  attention  of  the 
lliames  Conservancy  to  the  want  of  dredging  in  the 
river? — Only  on  that  occasion  in  1806,  when  we 
pointed  out  that  there  was  a  want  of  water  at  the 
tier,  and  that  our  ships  grounded. 

3567.  Was  that  strictly  limited  to  your  quay? — ^It 
was  strictly  limited  to  the  tier  off  the  wharves. 

3568.  It  was  limited  to  that  which  affected  your- 
selves ? — Yes. 

3566L  It  was  no  general  complaint  with  regard  to  the 
river  ? — ^No. 


3570;  Was  it  in  writing? — It  was  in  writho^,  I 
believe,  in  1806. 

3571.  But  nothing  since  then  ? — ^Nothing  since  tben. 

3572.  You  said :    "  When  we  entered  into  poseesBlon  See  3538 
of  our  promises  17  years  ago  we  liad  to  do  a  oonaideraible 
amoimt  of  dredging  ourselves,  of  course  with  tlie  consent 

of  the  Oonseivanoy."    Can  you  gbre  me  any  idea  of  w^hat 
that  cost  you  ? — I  really  could  not. 

3573.  Was  it  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  ?— Oh,  no. 
I  should  think  it  would  not  run  above  £700. 

3574.  Not  £1,000  ?— No. 

3575.  You  gave  us  the  number  of  authorities  you  had 
to  consult,  all  of  which,  as  you  say,  tot»k  time  and 
money.  Then  you  suggest  that  tne  new  authority 
shouki  have  the  power  within  themselves  to  effect 
such  an  alteration  as  you  were  desirous  of  making 
without  having  to  submit  it  to  all  these' different  bodies. 
Do  you  suggest  that  the  cost  of  that  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  yourselves  to  the  new  authority  ? — ^No.  I 
merely  say  that  they  would  have  authority  to  allow 
anyone  in  our  position  to  do  it. 

3676.  You  do  not  wish  them  to  do  the  work? — ^No, 
eztcept  at  the  charge  of  whoever  wishes  it  to  be  done. 

3577.  {Mn  Peel.)  Mr.  Lyttelton  asked  you  a  ques 
tion  about  the  licensing  of  watermen.     I  understand 
that  now  in  the  docks  unlicensed  men  can  work   the 
barges  ? — ^Yes.     They  can  move  them  in  the  docks  as 
they  please. 

3678.  It  has  (been  suggested  that  when  a  certain 
number  of  these  barges  are  being  towed  by  a  tug  the 
men  have  very  little  to  do,  and  therefore  you  might 
have  an  unlicensed  man,  but  you  want  to  throw  all 
the  work  open,  I  understand.  Would  you  have  all 
the  three  different  classes  of  barges  under  the  control 
of  unlicensed  men? — ^Yes. 

3570.  You  would  have  no  kind  of  qualification  de- 
manded from  these  men? — ^Except  what  the  masters 
would  desire. 

3580.  And  you  would  allow  thean  to  ply  in  the  river 
without  any  quaKfications ? — Yk'ith  goods; "not  with  pas- 
sengers. 

3581.  That  applies  to  all  classes  of  barges,  sadling 
barges  and  steam  bai^ges? — The  sailing  basges  have  no 
licensed  men  now.  It  only  applies  to  baizes  moving 
within  a  certain  given  area  of  the  river — Gravesend  up- 
wards. 

3582.  That  you  would  throw  open? — I  would  throw 
tliat  open. 

3583.  (Bear-Admiral  Hext.)  Do  you  know  if  the  crews 
of  barges  trading  seaward  to  the  lluunes  pase  any  ex- 
amination ? — No. 

3584.  None  whatever? — None  whatever. 

3585.  In  case  of  an  accident  caused  by  a  barge,  or  to 
a  bai^ge,  am  I  right  in  supposing  ibhat  the  barge  is  liable  ? 
For  instance,  suppose  you  have  caigo,  and  you  are  run 
down;  then  are  you  linlble  to  the  full  amount?^— We 
are  liable  to  the  fuH  amount  without  any  restriction. 
There  is  no  £8  per  ton  for  barges-. 

3586.  Then  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  owners  oi  bar- 
ges to  have  careful  men? — Certainly,  the  same  as  with 
sailing  barges. 

3587.  Then  when  you  talk  of  the  authority,  do  you  mean 
that  thu»  authoritr  should  have  no  control  whatever 
over  the  docks,  but  only  over  the  waterway  of  the 
Thames? — ^That  was  the  resolution  passed  by  our  Ano- 
clation. 


Mr.  John  Glass  called  and  examined. 


tr«.    T  nj^         3588.  {Chairman,')  You  are  the  manager  of  the  Re- 
MT,  j^ass,  g^jj^,^  ^^^^  ^^  j)^^  Company?— Yes. 

3580.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  us  some  particulars 
with  regard  to  the  company? — ^Yes. 

3500.  Apart  from  the  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
com.pany,  are  there  any  remarks  you  would  like  to  make  ? 
— ^None,  except  that  my  conxpany  think  thalt  any  aoheme 
providing  for  the  Port  of  London,  unless  it  deals  witii 
^he  Regent's  Canal,  would  be  an  unsatisfactory  one  to 
them,  and,  I  think,  to  every^body  else.  It  is  a  veiy 
important  facftor  in  dealing  with  the  Poit  of  London. 
Although  it  is  only  a  small  dock,  the  tonnage  for  its  area 
compares  very  favouraWy  with  any  of  the  other  dock 


companies.     The  total  dock  tons  amounted  to  neariy  a 
million  in  the  year  1000. 

3691.  Will  jyi  give  us,  in  the  first  place,  the  Acts 
under  which  tJie  cumpaay  was  formed  ?— Under  tJiie 
authority  of  the  Act  of  52,  George  HE,,  chapter  105, 
Bevent's  Canal  Aot,  1812,  a  company  was  formed  for 
maldng  and  maintaining  a  navigable  canal  from  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal,  in  the  paruh  of  BiMidlngton,  to 
the  niver  Thames,  in  the  parish  of  Limehouse ;  further 
powers  weie  obtained  from  Parliament,  in  1813,  1816, 
and  1810 ;  these  powers  included  the  right  to  construct 
and  maintain  a  basin  and  channel  thereto  from  the  Biver 
Thames,   so  as  to  admit  of  the  entrance  and  lying  of 
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sUips  lu  the  sail  basin.  These  works  were  completed, 
Aad  the  canal  was  opened  by  a  public  csremonv  on  lat 
August,  1820.  Tlie  company  hare,  at  consideraile  cost, 
fram  time  to  time  (under  Parliamentary  authority),  en- 
lai'ged,  deepened,  and  improved  the  dock  and  canaL  I 
will  hand  in  a  schedule  of  the  several  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment relative  to  the  undertakings. 

{The  TTitness  handed  in  a  Schedule  of  ihe  several 
Acts  of  Parliament  relative  to  the  uruiertakings  of 
ihe  Begent's  Canal  and  Dock  Company.  See 
Appendix f  11th  Day,  No.  5.) 

3592.  Kow,  will  you  give  us  particulars  of  the  works 
of  the  comppany? — ^The  works  of  the  company  conast  of 
(1)  the  Limehouse  Dock,  which  has  a  water  area  of  10 
aores  <and  albout  4  acres  of  c^uayage  and  whaifage,  with 
a  ahip  entrance  350ft.  long,  60ft.  wide,  and  sills  laid 
26ft.  oelow  Trinity  high-water  mark ;  also  an  entrance 
for  barges  79ft.  long,  14ft.  6in.  wide,  and  flilhs  laid  22fit. 
below  Trinity  high-water  mark.       The  dock,  wMch  is 
within  and  part  of  the  Port  of  London,  is  most  conve- 
niently aituated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Biver  Thames, 
about  half  a  mile  below  the  Shadwell  entrance  to  the 
London    Docks,    one    and    a-half    miles    below  Lon- 
don   Bridge,    and    one-third    of    a    mile    above    the 
Limehouse     entrance     to     the     West     India    Docks, 
and     is     close     to     the     Stepney     Station     of     the 
London  and  Blackwall    Bailway,    which    is    reached 
by  trains  from  Fenohurch  Street  Station  in  eight  minutes, 
and  trains  run  to  and  from  this  station  to  all  stations  on 
th^  Great  Eastern  Bailway,  and  the  London,  Til^bury  and 
Sourtthoid,  Thames  Haven  and  London,  Woodford  and 
Ongar  'branches  thereof,  and  also  in  communication  with 
the    tmina   of    the   North    London   Bailiway  Company 
passing  Bow  Station.     The  jetties  in  the  dock  are  capable 
of  transhipping  and  weighing  with  great  rapidity  and 
small  (breakage  coal  from  screw  steamers  and  otiier  vessels 
into  cralt  for  thie  Biver  Thames  and  other  inland  naviga- 
tions.     The    cranes    and    jetties     are     of     modem 
type  and  recent  construction,  the  hydraulic  and  pumping 
engines  are  of  ample  power,  and  are  of  approved  and 
economical  design.     (2)  The  Begent's  Canal,    THhich  is 
navigable  for  barges  of  100  tons  burthen,  oomanunicafbes 
with  the  Limehouse  Dock,  and  ]>asse8  through  Stepney, 
Mile  End,  Bethnal  Green,    Shoreditch,    Ishngton,    Bt. 
Pancras,   Marylebune,   and  Paddington,  in  which  last- 
named  parish  it  comfmunicatea  with  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal.     Thie   Great  Eostera,  Great  Northern,  Midland, 
Great  Central,  and  London  and  North  Western  Bail- 
way  Cbmpandes  have  goods  tennini  on  tRe  banks  of  this 
canal.       The  canal  is  equipped  wiDi  modern  pumping 
appliances  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  trafSc  and  econo- 
mise the  water  in   times  of    drought  or  shortne^^s    of 
water.       (3)  Hertford   ITnion    Canal,    which    communi- 
cates with  the  Begent's  Canal  at  a  point  1^  nuiles  north 
of  the  Lfimehouse  Dock,  and  terminates  by  a  junction 
with  the  Biver  Lea,  which  is  navitrable  for  bargee  of 
70  tone  burthen    to  the  town  of    Hertford.       (4)  The 
Brent  reservoir  at  Hendon.     This  resen'oir  'has  a  stor- 
age capacity  of  560  million  gallons.      (5)  The  Buislip 
Beservoir.     This  reservoir  has  a  storage  capacity  of  168 
million  gallons.     The  capital  of  the  company  is :   Share 
capital,     £1,368,100 ;     debenture     sitock     and     loans, 
£536,336  ;  making  a  total  of  £1,894,436. 

3693.  With  regard  to  the  Brent  Beservoir  at  Hendon, 
and  also  the  Buislip  Beservoir,  how  do  those  connect 
with  the  Begent's  Canal? — -By  a  feeder  which  brings 
the  wsAer  down  into  what  is  known  as  the  long  level 
of  the  canal. 

3604.  (Mr.  Feel)  What  is  the  point  that  connects 
witti  the  Begent's  Canal  ? — The  Brent  Beservoir  feeder 
comes  in  at  Willesden.  It  is  not  shown  on  the  map  ; 
it  is  really  on  the  terr!tor>'  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal,  but  it  is  a  dead  level  from  that  point  to  Ux- 
bridge.       There  is  no  lock  in  between. 

3696.  (Mr.  EUia.)  It  is  the  old  Biver  Brent  im- 
pounded, I  suppose? — ^Yes. 

3596.  (Mr.  Feel.)  Where  does  the  Buislip  feed?^ 
The  Buislip  is  near  Urbridge. 

3607.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  In  both  cases  the  water 
finds  its  way  into  the  Begent*s  Canal  by  means  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal  ? — Yes. 

3698.  (Chairman.)  Now,  will  you  hand  in  your  state- 
ment of  the  traffic,  numiber  of  ships,  tonnage,  gross 
receipts,  and  working  expenses  of  the  Begent's  Canal 
and  Dock  Company  ?---Yes. 

(77i«  Witness  handed  in  a  TahU  showing  the  traMe, 
number  of  ships,  tonnage,,  gross  receipts^  and  work- 
ing expenses  of  the  Begenfs  Canal  and  Dock  Com- 
pany, for  eleven  years  to  Zlst  December,  1900. 
See  Appendix,  lltfi  Day,  No.  6.) 
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I  also  hand  in  an  analysis  of  the  canal  and  dock  traffic  nr     r  r,, 
of  the  company.  •'^''-  *'•  Wotj^ 

(The   Witness  handed  in  an  analysis  of  the  canal  ^^  ^^*  *Wl. 
and  dock  traffic  of  the  Begent's  Canal  and  Dock 
Company,    See  Appendix,  11th  Day,  No  7.) 

I  would  like  to  point  out  the  importance  that  this  coal 
traffic  is  to  London.  A  large  portion  of  our  dock  tratlic 
comprised  m  that  65i  per  cent,  is  Welsh  and  Scotch 
coal  brought  to  London.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the 
London  people  thoroughly  appreciate  how  enormous  is 
the  quantity  of  coal  that  is  brought  to  London  by  sea. 
Unless  the  facilities  granted  by  the  Begent's  Canal 
were  kept  up  the  difference  to  the  price  of  coal  in  Lon- 
don would  be  something  very  considerable. 

3599.  (Sir  Bobert  Giffen.)  The  coal  i«  brouffht  to 
London  by  sea?— Yes. 

3600.  And  it  finds  its  deetiniation  over  your  oanul? — 
Yes ;  this  coal  is  brought  from  Welsh  ports  and 
northern  ports.  The  expense  of  bringing  the  coal  by 
rail  would  shut  it  out  from  London. 

3601.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  further  remarks 
to  make  as  to  that  table  9-~Nb. 

3602.  Will  you  now  state  the  dock  tonnage  rates  ?--I 
will  hand  in  a  schedule  of  those  rates. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  a  Schedule  of  the  dock 
tonnage  rates  of  the  Begent's  Canal  and  Dock 
Company,  See  Appendix,  llth  Day,  No.  8.) 

3603.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  observations  with 
regard  to  that  ?— No,  I  do  not  desire  to  do  so. 

3604.  (Sir  Bobert  Giffen.)  What  is  the  largest  ship 
that  you  take  into  your  dock  ?-^Between  2,000  and  3,000 
tons. 

3605.  Into  the  dock  itself  ?— Yes,  to  discharge  in  the 
dock.  The  coal  steamers  have  increased  in  size  con- 
siderably during  the  last  25  years,  and  we  have  been 
obliged  to  increase  and  deepen  our  dock  in  conse- 
quence. 

3606.  The  barges  going  into  the  canal  are  very  small! 
—They  carry  up  to  100  tons.     They  are  not  small. 

3607.  Do  you  uae  any  part  of  the  canal  for  the 
ships  that  come  iato  ihe  dock  ?  Do  any  of  them  go  up 
the  canal  any  way?— No.  You  will  see  in  the  smafl 
map  that  at  the  Commercial  Boad  there  ia  a  low 
bridge.  The  only  sea-going  veesele  that  come  up  the 
canal  are  the  sailing  barges.  We  have  a  large  number 
of  sailing  bargee  with  cement  and  ballast  and  similar 
clase  of  goods,  which  lower  their  ma»ta  and'  go  as  far  as 
to  the  river,  except  through  the  dock  ?— No. 

3608.  (Mr..  lAjttelton.)  Oowl  barges,  seem  to  go  up 
the  canal ;  I  see  you  have  22  per  cent.  ? — Yes.  We 
have  very  large  works  on  the  canal — factoriea  and 
electric  lighting  works. 

3609.  You  deliver  all  along  ita  length? — Yes. 

3610.  {Mr.  Feel.)  What  is  the  largest  size  of  these 
coal  barges  ?— 100  tons  is  the  largest  iMurge  ih«t  can  paes 
up  the  canal. 

3611.  (Mr.  Wlis.)  You  have  given  us  the  capital  of 
the  company.  1  do  not  think  you  have  given  your 
revenue  and  expenditure,  have  you  ?— Yee,  in  the  state- 
ment of  traffic,  nuntber  of  ships,  toontage,  groes  receipts, 
working  expenses,  etc.,  which  hoe  been  handed  in. 

3612.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  I  suppose  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  that  the  canal  lives  by  the  dodk,  and  the 
dock,  to  some  extent,  lives  by  the  canal?— Yee,  they 
are  very  intimately  connected. 

3613.  They  ought  to  be  considered  together  as  a 
whole? — ^Yes,  I  think  so.  You  cannot  reach  the  river 
from  the  canal  without  passing  through  the  dock. 
There  is  no  independent  road. 

3614.  There  is  no  independent  aooess  froir  the  canal 
to  the  river,  except  through  tlie  dock  ?— Na 

3615.  And  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  on  the  canal  comes 
into  the  dock  ? — It  does. 

3616.  And  is  tran^ipped  there? — ^Yes. 

3617.  And  vice  versa  1 — ^Yes. 

3618.  Is  there  a  large  amount  of  traffic  in  the  dock 
which  finds  its  way  to  other  parts  besides  the  canal  ? — 
Yes,  on  to  the  Grand  Junction  Canal. 

3619.  By  cartage? — No,  not  a  great  deal. 

3620.  No  considerable  amount  by  cartage  ? — No. 

3621.  Is  there  any  considerable  amount  of  traffic 
which  is  transhipped  in  the  dock,  and  then  finds  its 
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Mr.  J.  Glass.  ^^J  ^^^  ^®  Thames,  and  is  distributed  by  means  of 

the  river  ?— Yes,  a  good  deal.     It  fellows  that  if  a  mer- 

19  Mar.  1901:  chant  has  half  a  cargo  of  wood  for  his  wharf  on  the 

canal  that  ship  will  come  into  the  dock  and  discharge 

that  portion  of  the  cargo  in  the  canal,  and  the  other 
will  probably  go  out  into  the  river  or  to  some  other 
wharf  on  the  Biver  Thames. 

3622.  Does  your  return  give  us  any  proportion  be- 
tween the  amount  of  traffic  which  is  strictly  canal 
traffic  and  that  which  is  not  canal  traffic? — I  do  not 
think  it  does. 

3623.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  this  Lime- 
house  Basin  is  competitive  with  other  docks  ? — Only  to 
a  small  extent. 

3624.  Its  main  work  is  serving  the  canal  ? — ^Yes.     In 
'  fact,  in  the  wood  season  we  cannot  aocommodkute  all  the 

demands  that  are  made  upon  Uie  dock  by  people  who 
have  canal  premises.  The  i^orwegiiian  and  Swedish  ships 
arrive  generally  in  gluts,  and  we  cannot  take  them  all  in. 

3625.  Then  to  that  extent  it  is  quite  a  special  trade  ? 
—Yes. 

3626.  And  it  is  not  so  much  competitive  with  the 
other  docks  ? — ^No,  except  that  if  the  manufacturers  who 

*  consume  this  timber  on  the  canal  could  not  get  their 
wood  by  the  canal,  they  would  have  to  draw  it  or 
lighter  it  from  the  docks  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

3627.  Supposing  anybody  with  a  wharf  on  the  canal 
wanted  to  bring  a  barge  from  one  of  the  other  docks 
with  timber  up  the  canal,  and  therefore  to  do  that 
passed  through  the  Limehouse  Basin,  would  that  barge 
have  to  pay  dues? — ^Not  dock  dues.  It  would  have  to 
pay  the  same  canal  charges  as  if  the  barge  was  loaded 
in  the  dock. 

3628.  It  would  pay  canal  charges,  not  dock  charges  ? 
— ^It  would  not  pay  anything  for  the  dock. 

3629.  You  have  a  very  large  amount  of  barge  traffic 
in  the  dock,  have  you  not  ? — ^Yes.  The  arrival  and  dis- 
cbarge of  the  canal  steamers  is  so  rapid  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  a  large  number  of  barges 
there  ready  for  the  steamers  when  they  arrive.  Some- 
times we  get  on  one  tide  perhaps  three  steamers,  averag- 
ing 1,500  tons  apiece.  All  that  has  got  to  be  put  into 
barges  on  one  tide,  and  the  vessels  go  away  again.  A 
number  of  barges  is  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  business.  We  make  no  charge  on  these  barges  ; 
they  are  a  great  nuisance,  but  still  it  is  part  of  our 
business,  and  we  have  to  put  up  with  it  and  do  the  best 
we  can. 

3630.  You  do  not  come  here  to  ask  that  any  charge 
should  be  put  on  the  barges  ? — I  am  afraid  it  would  not 
be  of  any  use. 

3631.  Other  dock  companies  have ;  I  only  want  to 
know  while  you  are  here  whether  you  support  that  view 
or  not?— We  should  like  it  very  much,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  could  ask  it.  If  we  charsed  these  barges  for 
coming  to  fetch  the  coal,  say,  from  the  river,  they  would 


not  come  in,  and  the  steamers  would  go  to  the  derrick 
or  discharge  in  the  Pool,  or  go  to  some  other  moorings. 
As  it  is,  we  are  obliged  to  charge  the  ship  a  mere 
nominal  smn.  for  dock  dues,  l^e  trade  wxH  not  stand 
more.  For  a  steamer  of  2,000  or  3,000  tons  coming  in 
with  oooil  we  only  get  a  guinea ;  iit  is  a  very  poor  busi- 


3632.  You  pay  2^  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital? — 
Yes,  but  we  get  that  in  another  way.  The  dock  gets 
the  advantage  probably  of  the  canal. 

3633.  The  dock  you  think  by  itself  does  not  pay  so 
much  ? — No.  The  only  grievance  that  I  have  about  the 
dock  is  against  the  local  authorities  charging  us  the 
enormous  sum  they  do  for  local  rates.  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  that.  I  think  it  affects  this  •^esUon 
that  you  are  investigating.  I  notice  that  the  iKmdoQ 
Dock  Company  pay  8om«iaiing  like  £100,000  a  year  for 
rates.  For  thie  tiny  diock  in  two  parishes  we  pay  over 
£4,000  a  year  for  local  rates,  and  we  cost  them  nothing. 
We  provide  our  own  sanitation ;  that  is  to  say,  we  have 
to  collect  the  refuse  from  the  ships  ;  we  provide  our  own 
light  and  police,  and  so  on,  and  yet  we  have  to  pay 
£4,000  a  year  to  these  two  parishes.  There  seema  to  be 
no  principle  in  assessing  dock  property.  We  have  fought 
the  authorities  and  appealed,  but  tbere  i»  no  arnile  laid 
down  as  to  how  the  dock  company  shall  be  aasesaed.  H 
there  were  the  same  principle  laid  down  as  there  is  with 
railway  companies,  I  thint  it  would  be  better.  £4,000 
a  year  ia  a  substantial  sum.  We  oould'  do  a  good  deal 
with  that  money  for  the  advantage  of  the  traders  and 
users  of  the  dock.  But  there  i-s  no  piincsple;  they 
simply  value  it  according  to  oth^r  property  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

3634.  The  amount  you  have  put  in  your  schedule  for 
rents  is  nearly  £22,000  a  year? — ^Yes. 

3635.  Is  that  for  rents  of  property  other  than  canal 
property? — It  is  principal-ly  from  wharves  on  tiie  canal 
— not  wharves  at  the  dock,  but  albutting  on  the  canal. 

3636.  Where  you  are  landowners  ? — ^Yes,  we  are  land- 
ownerd  of  all  the  knd  round  the  City  Bottdi  Basin,  for 
instance. 

3637.  That  amount  of  rent  is  very  nearly  the  amount 
of  interest  on  your  capital  ? — ^It  is,  of  the  fixed  interest. 

3638.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  You  have  given  a  schedule  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament.  I  think  you  have  been  in  Parlia- 
ment several  times  in  the  last  few  years  ? — ^Yes. 

3630.  For  what  powers  did  you  oome  in  1900? — To 
consolidate  the  varCoiis  Debenture  Stocks  of  the  oompany 
and  to  alter  the  name.  In  1896  for  power  to  extend  and 
improve  the  dock  and  the  lower  }>art  of  the  oonai,  and 
to  raise  the  necessary  capital  for  carrying  out  the  works. 

3640.  Did  yon  ask  for  any  further  powers  for  charg- 
ing rates  of  any  kind  ? — 'So, 

3641.  Are  you  in  Parliament  this  year  ?— No. 

3642.  Are  you  satisfied  wiiii  your  Parliamentary 
position  as  to  powers  ?--Ye8,  I  think  se. 


Dr.  William  Collingeidok,  m.a.,  ll.m.,  called   and  examined. 


-,     -^  3643.  (Chairman.)  You   are   the    Medical    Officer  of 

ry  ,7V  •  ^      Health  of  the  Port  of  London  ^-I  am. 
Colltngriage 

M.A.,  LL.M.       3644.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  at 

the  terms  of  the  reference  to  this  Commia^on  ?— I  have. 

3645.  If  you  will  kindly  k)ok  at  it  you  wafll  notice 
that  our  inquiry  is  more  particularly  directed  to  the 
interests  of  the  promotion  of  the  trade  of  the  port,  and 
that  we  are  not  inquiring  into  its  health.  We  con- 
sider, therefore,  that  it  will  be  sufficient  if  you  wUl 
confine  your  statement  to  the  position  and  powers  of 
the  Medical  Officer  for  the  port?— Would  you 
allow  me  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  am  mstruoted 
by  the  Corporation  of  London,  in  accordance  with 
your  wish,  to  offer  you  any  possible  source  of  in- 
formaltion  which  is  at  our  djsposal ;  and  I  would 
further  say  that  already  questions  have  been  asked 
and  answers  given  as  to  the  advisability  of  transfer- 
rinff  the  sanitarv  authority  from  the  Corporation  of 
London  to  a  possible  trust,  and  also  to  the  Thames 
Conservancy.  That  having  been  already  mooted  it  is 
felt  advisable  that  evidence  should  be  given  as  to  the 
actual  value  of  the  work,  unless  your  Lordship  is  con- 
finced  on  tliat  point. 


3646.  You  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  ?^— That  is  so,  from  that  point  of  view. 

3647.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  proceed  with  your 
evidence  then  ?— The  Corporation  of  London  was  legally 
constituted  the  Port  of  London  Sanitary  Authorily  in 
1872,  by  the  20th  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
that  year  (36  and  36  Victoria,  chapter  79),  which  was 
as  follows  : — "  The  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Commons  of 
the  City  of  London  shall  be  deemed  to  foe  the  Sanitary 
Authority  of  the  Port  of  London,  and  shall  pay  out  of 
their  corporate  funds  all  their  expenses  as  such  Port 
Sanitary  Authority."     The  Act  also  defined  the  limits 
of  the  port  to  be  those  of  the  port,  as  established  for 
Ae  purposes  of  the  Customs  laws,  and  gave  the  Local 
Government  Board  power,  by  Provisional  Order,  to 
assign  to  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority  any  powers, 
rights,  duties,  etc.,  under  the  Sanitary  Acts,  or  any  of 
them.     The  present  limits  of  the  port  are  defined  by 
Treasury  Minute  dated  1st  August,  1883,  and  are  set 
out    hereafter.     On    the    17th    September,   1872,  the 
Local  Government  Board  issued  an  Order  assigning 
certain  powers  to  the  Port  Sanitary  Anthoritv  under 
the   l^isance  Removal  Acts,  1855,  1863,  and  1866,  and 
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the  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  together  with  all  the  powers, 
authorities,  and  duties  contained  in  the  last  mentioned 
Act  in  regard  to  ships  and  waters  and  persona  engaged 
therein,  and  in  regard  to  providing  hospitals  for  the 
sick ;  and  also  the  duty  of  appomting  a  legally  quali- 
fied medical  practitioner  to  oe  flie  medical  officer  of 
health,  and  also  a  competent  person  to  be  an  inspector 
of  nuisances.  The  above-mentioned  powers  were  onhr 
assigned  for  the  period  ending  the  ^fth  March,  187o, 
and  the  order  wae  annually  re-issued  without  alteration 
until  1883.  The  Public  Health  Act,  1875  (38  and  39 
Victoria,  chapter  54),  repealed  the  Act  of  1872  and  all 
the  other  above-mentioned  Acts,  and  sectian  291  re- 
enacted  the  section  constituting  the  Corporation  the 
Port  of  London  Sianjltary  Authority,  wdtfli  similar  audio- 
rity  as  before  to  the  Local  Goyeruiment  Board  to  assign 
powers,  etc.,  und^r  the  Act,  and  with  a  similar  provi- 
sion in  regard  to  the  discharge  of  its  expenses  W  the 
Corporation  out  of  its  corporate  funds.  The  Local 
Grovemment  Boaid,  however,  continued  to  re-iesue  the 
original  order,  giving  powers  under  tiie  repealed  Sani- 
tarjr  Acts,  but  this  anomaly  was  corrected  by  a  clause 
which  the  Oorporention  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Diseases  Prevention  (Metropolis)  Aot,  IffiS  (46  and  47 
Victoria,  ch^ter  35,  section  8),  which  is  as  follows :  — 
"  T9ie  Local  Ooveomment  Boara  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  empowered  to  assign  to  the  Port  Sanitary  Airtho- 
rity  of  the  Port  of  London  for  the  whole  of  the  said 
port,  the  powers,  rights,  duties,  etc.,  which  they  have 
assigned  to  them ;  and  tihe  said  Bosid  may  from  time 
to  tune  assign  to  the  said  Pont  Sanitary  Authority  for 
the  whole  of  the  said  port,  any  powers,  rights,  duties, 
etc.,  of  an  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  under  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  with  such  modiBcaitions  and  additions 
^if  any)  as  may  appear  to  the  Board  to  be  requdred.'' 
This  section  also  gave  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority 
power  to  acquire  and  hold  lands  for  the  purposes  of 
their  oonstitotion,  without  any  licence  in  mortmain. 
On  the  2(Hih  March,  1884,  the  LocaJ  Qovemment  Board 
issued  an  order  under  the  above  section  assigning  cer- 
tain powers  under  the  Act  of  1875,  and  re-iassigninff 
the  foraner  powers  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  meidioal 
officer  of  health  and  inspectors  of  nuisances,  together 
with  assistant  medical  officers  and.  assistant  inspeotors. 
Bules  were  duly  made   by  the    Oopporation,   and    ap- 

S roved  by  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the  4th 
larch,  1884,  for  the  removal  to  hospctal  of  persons 
brought  within  the  port  by  any  ship  or  boat  infected 
with  a  "Dangerous  Infectious  Disorder,"  which  expres- 
sion was  defined  to  mean  any  one  of  the  following 
diseases: — Diphtheria,  erysipelas,  measles,  scarlatina, 
small^x,  typlhodd  or  entexdc  fever,  and  typhus  fever. 
In  1885  fresh  regulations  were  made  wblch  included 
<ftiolera  in  the  list  of  diseases  ;  but  with  regard  to  this 
latter  disease,  special  regulations  have  from  time  to 
time  been  madie  by  the  Ix>cal  Government  Board,  under 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer  to 
visit  all  ships  arriving  in  the  Port  of  London, 
whether  infected  with  cholera  or  ooaning  from 
an  infected  port,  and  examine  all  persons  on  board. 
'Fresh  regulations  were  again  made  in  1890  with  regard 
to  persons  brought  into  the  Port  of  London  suffering 
from  a  dangerous  infectious  disorder,  such  disorders 
including  only  those  named  in  the  Order  of  1884.  By 
further  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  dated 
respectively  the  7th  June,  1887,  the  Port  of  London 
Sanitary  Authority  was  constituted  the  registration 
authority  and  the  authority  for  supplying  copies  of 
Tegulations  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
under  the  Canal  Boats  Act,  1877  (40  and  41  Victoria, 
chapter  60),  in  resnect  of  the  following  canals  and 
rivers,  viz.  :— Grand  Surrey  Canal,  Regent's  Canal, 
Thames  Biver.  By  section  142  of  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act,  IS&i  (54  and  55  Victoria,  chapter  76), 
section  201  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  constituting 
the  Corporation  the  Port  of  London  Sanitary  Authority 
was  repealed ;  but  section  111  of  the  later  Act  practi- 
cally re-enacted  the  repealed  section  that,  ''The 
Mayor,  Commonalty,  and  citizens  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don shall  continue  to  be  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority 
of  the  Port  of  London,  as  established  for  the  purposes 
of  the  laws  relating  to  the  Customs  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  shall  pay  out  of  their  corporate  funds  all 
their  expenses  as  such  Port  Sanitary  Authority."  Sec- 
tion 110  of  the  same  Act  enacts  that  for  the  purposes 
•of  the  Act  any  vessel  lying  in  any  river  or  other  water 
in  the  district  of  a  sanitary  authority  shall  (subiect 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  witii  respect  to  the  Port 
•of  Lonaon  Sanitary  Authority^  be  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  that  authority  in  tne  same  manner  as  if  it 
were  a  house  within  such  district,  the  master  of  the 
•vessel  being  deemed  to  be  the  occupier  thereof.    Sec- 


tion 112  of  the  Act  gave  the  Local  Government  Board       Dr,  W 
power  to  assign  to  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority  any  CoUimgridgt. 
of  the  powers,  rights,  duties,  capacities,  liabilities,  or   m.a.,  ll.m. 

obligations     of    a    sanitary    authority     under    this         

Act    or     under     the     Public     Health     Act,     1875,  ^^  Mar.  IWl. 

and    any    Act    extending    or    amending    the    same,       

and  an  Order  was  aoordingly  made  by  the 
Board  on  the  25th  March,  1882,  assigning  to  the  Port 
Sanitary  Authority  all  the  powers,  rights,  duties,  etc., 
of  a  panitary  authority  created  by  or  arising  out  of  the 
following  sections  of  the  Act  of  1891 :— Section  2,  as  to 
summary  abatement  of  nuisances;  sections  3  to  15, 
as  to  nuisances  generally,  appeals  against  Orders, 
power  of  entry,  proceedings  in  the  High  Court,  etc., 
and  as  to  offensive  trades ;  section  24,  as  to  summary 
proceedings  for  abatement  of  nuisance  in  regard  te 
smoke-consumption  by  fire-plaoes,  furnaces,  and 
chimneys;  section  25,  as  to  workshops  and  bake- 
houses ;  section  35,  as  to  removal  of  filth ;  sections  40 
to  42,  regulations  aa  to  water  closets,  etc. ;  section  43, 
as  to  cleansing  or  covering  otfensive  ditches,  drains, 
etc. ;  section  46,  as  to  sanitary  conveniences  being  used 
in  common ;  seotion  47,  as  to  inspection  And  destruc- 
tion of  unsound  food ;  section  46,  as  to  insufficient  water 
supply  for  living  purposes ;  section  50,  as  to  cleansing 
of  cisterns ;  section  63,  as  to  penalty  of  fouling  water ; 
section  54,  as  to  closing  polluted  wells,  etc. ;  section 
55,  as  to  notification  of  infectious  disease.  (The  Noti- 
fication of  Diseases  Act,  1880,  was  ae  soon  as  possible 
adopted.)  Seotion  56,  as  to  power  of  sanitary  autho- 
rity to  add  to  number  of  infectious  diseases  by  reso- 
lution. (Under  this  section  the  Port  Sanitary  Autho- 
riigr  have  added  "  measles "  to  the  last  of  dangerous 
infectious  diseases  by  resolution  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Council,  dated  3rd  November,  1882.)  Sec- 
tion 57,  as  to  non-disqualification  of  Medical  Officer  by 
receipt  of  fees ;  sections  68  to  62,  as  to  prevention  of 
infectious  d^eases  by  cleansing,  disiufeoting,  etc.; 
section  65,  as  to  penalty  for  non-disinfection  or  ceas- 
ing to  occupy  infected  premises,  etc. ;  section  66,  as  to 
removal  to  hospitol  of  infected  persons,  and  the 
making  of  bye-laws.  (Bye-laws  have  been  made 
under  this  seotiion  and  confirmed  by  the 
I^al  Government  Board,  on  the  27th  January, 
^'i.  ?  ^^  •®^'  ^^^  hereafter),  sectiona  67 
to  74,  dealing  with,  expoeure  of  infected  persons  and 
things,  inspection  of  dairies,  removal  of  bodies,  disin- 
fection of  public  oonveyances,  etc. ;  sections  75,  76,  78, 
80,  and  89,  as  to  provision  of  hospitals  and  ambulances, 
etc. ;  section  95,  as  to  siqiervimon  of  tents  and  vans 
used  for  human  hsbitatioo ;  aecti<m  99  (4),  as  to  dele- 
gation of  powers  of  sanitary  authority  to  a  commitijee  ; 
section  99  (6),  as  to  power  to  acquire  and  hold  land 
by  aanitarjr  authorities  for  the  purposes  of  their  duties, 
without  license  in  mortiMMi;  sections  106,  107,  and 
100,  as  to  appointment  of  medical  officers  of  health  and 
sanitary  inspectors ;  section  113,  as  to  application  of 
vutous  sections  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  relating  to 
powers  of  Local  Govemmemt  Boaid  in  regard  to  epi- 
demic diseases ;  section  114,  as  to  by«-kws  incorpomt- 
ing  sections  182  to  186  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875  ; 
section  115,  as  to  powers  of  entry;  section  116,  as  to 
penalty  for  obstructing  officer  in  executioti  of  Act ;  sec- 
tions 117  to  124,  as  to  summary  proceedings  for  offences, 
recovery  of  expenses  by  sanitary  authority,  protection 
of  officers  from  personal  liability,  etc.  ;  section  126, 
OS  to  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessiions ;  sections  127,  128,  and 
130,  as  to  authentication  of  notices  and  forms ;  section 
138,  powers  of  Act  to  be  cumuAative ;  section  23  is  ex- 
pressly made  applicable  to  the  Port  of  London  by  the 
Act  itself,  and  provides  as  follows: — (1)  Every  furnace 
employed  in  the  woiidng  of  engines  by  steam,  and  in 
every  public  bath  and  wash-house,  or  in  any  mill  or 
other  building  used  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  manu- 
facture (although  a  steam  engine  be  not  used  therein) 
shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  consume  its  own  smoke , 
(2)  any  person  (owner,  occupier,  or  employ^)  contraven- 
ing the  above  to  be  liable  to  fines ;  (3)  the  owner  or 
master  of  any  steam  vessel  on  the  River  Thames,  eithsi- 
above  London  Bridge,  or  plying  to  and  fro  between  Lon- 
don Bridge  and  any  place  westward  of  the  Nore  Light, 
contravening  the  provisions  of  the  Act  with  reference 
to  the  oonsuonption  of  smoke  to  be  liable  to  fines  ;  (4,  5, 
and  6)  definitions  and  directions  as  to  carrying  out  i^e 
provisions  of  the  section.  Vessels  under  the  command 
or  charge  of  any  officer  bearing  Her  Majesty's  commis- 
sion, and  vef^sels  belonging  to  any  foreign  Governmenv 
are  exempted  from  the  proviaiors  of  ^e  Act.  Althowj]* 
numerous  prosecutions  have  been  instituted  against  per- 
sons offending  in  regard  to  smoke  nuisances,  consider- 
able difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  noa- 
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Dr.  W.       victionB,  owing  to  thue  provision  of  section  23  (4)  of  the 

CM^rtffridffe,  ^^^  which  enacts  that  ihe  words  ''consume  or  bum 

M.A.,  LL.M.    ^^^    smoke"     shall    not    be    held    in    all    cases    to 

— ^         mean    ''consume    or    burn    all    the    smoke/'    giving 

19  Mar.  1901.  the       magistrate       a      ilarge      discretionary      power. 

-    The  limits  of  the  port  are  defined  by  Treasury  minute, 

dated  Ist  August,  1883,  and  extend  down  both  sides  of 
the  Biver  Thames,  from  high-water  nkaric  «b  Tedi^ngton 
Lock,    to   an    imaginary   Une   drawn   from   the   Pilot 
Mark  at   the  entrance  of  Havengore   Greek,    in   Uie 
county  of  Essex,  to  the  Land's  End  at  Warden  Point, 
in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  such 
point  being  the  north-western  limit   of  ihe  Pk>rt  of 
Fayersham,  and  extend  up  and  include  both  sides  &t 
the  Biver  Medway  to  an  imaginary  straight  line  drawn 
from  the  south-west  point  of  land  westward  to  Goal- 
mouth Greek,  thence  across  the  said  Biver  Medway  to 
the  westernmost  point  of  the  piece  of  land  which  forms 
the  eastern  side  of  Stangate  Greek,  or  in  other  words 
the  north-west  point  of  Fleet  Mark,  and  from  thence  in 
a  southerly  direction  to  Swale  Ghurch,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,    and   thence   in    a  north-easterly   diTeotion   to 
Elmly   Ghapel,   in   the   Isle  of  Shepmey,    a   supposed 
direct  line  from  Elmly  Ghapel  to  Swale  Ghurch  being 
the  western  limit  of  the  Port  of  Faversham,  and  in- 
clude the  islands  of  Hayengore  Greek,  oalled  Potton 
and  Busbly  Islands,  and  so  much  of  the  said  creek  and 
watercourse  as  extends  from  it  to  the  town  of  Bochford, 
and  also  including  all  other  islands,  rivers,  streams, 
creeks,     waters,     watercourses,     channels,     harbooxs, 
docks,  and  places  within  the  before-^nen^tioned  limits. 
Becognising  its  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  entrance  of  the  Biver  Medway,  the  Gor- 
poraticm  some  years  a((o  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Boohedtet  Port  Sanitary  Authority  bv  whidi  all 
vessels  entering  that  river  on  their  way  to  Bochester 
are  inspected  by  a  medical  oflBicer  under  the  control  of 
thq  Gorporation   at  Garrison  Port,    ^eemese.       The 
Treasury  minoite  of  1883  was  followed  by  tiie  Gsn*! 
Boats  Aot  of  1884,  which  threw  additional  duties  on  the 
authority  and  its  officers,  and  in  1687  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  issued  an  Order  constituting  the  Port  of 
London   Sanitary   Authority   a   registration   authority 
under  the  Act  for  the  Grand  Surrey  and  tiie  Begenif s 
Oanals,  and  the  Biver  Thames.    In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Ganal  Boats  Acts,  canal  bosits  in  the 
river  and  docks  are  constantly  inspected  by  the  officevs 
of  the  authority.     The  wisdom  of  these  Acts  has  been 
made  apparent  by  the  marked  improvement  which  has 
since  been  perceptible  in  the  condilfak>n  of  the  canal 
boatmen  and  their  families,  an  improvement  entirely 
due  to  the  continuous  supervision  carried   out.     The 
authority  has  also  sanitary  jurisdiction  in  and  over  any 
wharf  and  the  area  within  the  galtes  of  any  dock,  and 
tdie  buiildings  thereon  respectively  forming  part  of,  or 
abutting  upon  the  Port  of  London ;  tand  a  considerable 
improvement  has  been  effected  in  more  than  one  inr 
stance   by   the   Gorpcnnatson   puibti^    into    force   their 
powers   in    regaird   to   the   sanitary   condition   of   the 
yarious  docks,  creeks,  wharves,  etc.    The  Oorpoonation, 
as  the  Port  of  London  Sanitary  Aurthority,  for  some 
years  provided  a  hospital  ship  for  the  pusrpose  of  re- 
ceiving  and   treating  patients   entering  the   Port   of 
Londcm  suffering  from  infectious  diseases.    The  ship 
was  stationed  on  the  Biver  Thames  aibont  a  mile  below 
Graveeend,  where  vessels  arriving  in  the  ziver,  bound 
for  London,  are  by  knv  required  to  stop  for  inspeotion 
by  the  officers  of  the  Gusboms,  as  well  for  revenue  as 
for  health  purposes.    In  the  year  1862,  the  ship  being 
out  of  repair,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  provide  a 
hospital  on  land  in  its  place.    A  suitable  situation  for 
such  hospital  wias  sought  for,  and  a  piece  of  land  at 
Denton  was  selected  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
one  of  the  medical  inspectors  of  the  LooaJ  €k)Temment 
Board,  and  purdiased  by  the  Gorporation.    The  hospi- 
tal  was  built  and  f<»im»lly  opMied  on  the  17th  April, 
1884,  since  which  time  patients  have  been  continuously 
received  there.    During  the  yearo  1882,  1863,  and  1884 
the  expenditure  in  oonnection  with  the  acqfuisiition  of  the 
hospital  site  and  the  erection  of  the  hospital  amounted 
to  about  £5,000.     During  the  ten  years  1800-1890,  the 
ordinary   expenditure   of   the   Gorporation,    as   a   poxt 
sanitary  authority  for  the  Port  of  London  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  £58.362  68.  6d.,  and  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses to  £4,000  7s..  or  a  total  (^  £63,262  13b.  6d.,  the 
whole  bein^  provided  cot  of  Git/s  cash,  and  not  in  any 
way  charged  upon  rates. 

3648.  (Cliairman^i  Dims  that  mean  the  Corporation 
fund  ? — Out  of  Corporation  funds  ;  that  is,  funds  not 
raised  at  all  V|  rates. 


3640.  {Mr.  Mis.)  Where  derived  from  ?— From  various- 
sources.  I  am  perhaps  not  in  a  position  to  explain  that 
exactly,  but  it  can  be  aU  la'.d  before  you. 

3650.  (Chairman.)  You  have  the  authority  of  the  Cor- 
poration  for  that  statement  ?--I  have. 

3651.  Because  it  is  a  point  which  does  not  come  under 
your  evidence  at  all  ?-— Exactly  so,  though  I  know  that 
it  is  not  a  charge  on  rates.     A  medicad  officer  of  health 
was    appointed    in    1873,    and    an    assistant    medical 
officer    to    take    charge    of    tlie    hospital    ship,    which 
was     moored     at     Gravesend.      An     inspector      was 
appointed    in     1873 ;     a    second    in    1882 ;    a    thirdi 
in   1883;    a   fourth   in  1888;    a  fifth   in  1892;    and 
in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  work  and  responsi- 
bility two  additional  inspectors  were  appointed  in  1893. 
In  1898  the  two  senior  inspectors  were  allotted  to  the- 
special  duty  of  inspection  of  food  only,  and  two  further 
sanitary  inspectors  appointed,  making  a  total  of  nine,. 
vi2.  :  two  food  inspectors  and  seven  sanitary  inspectors. 
A  steam  launch  was  at  first  hired,  and  afterwards  pur- 
chased.    In  1878  a  steam  launch   was   specially  con- 
structed for  the  port  sanitary  authority,  and  was  ap- 
pointed until  1884,  when  she  was  replaced  by  a  larger 
vessel.     In  1803  a  second  launch,  still  larger,  was  con- 
structed.    In  1896  a  third  launch,  of  a  smaller  type 
than  thv^  two  previously  mentioned,  was  placed  upon 
the  river  for  work  in  the  upper  reaches.     All  cases  of 
infectious  disease  are  conveyed  in  a  specially  constructed 
ambulance  boat,  either  rowboat  or  steam  launch.     Dis- 
infection is  in  all  cases  carried  out  gratuitously  by  the 
authority.     Re-vaccination  is  offered  free  to  the  crews 
of  all  vessels  from  which  cases  of  small-pox  are  re- 
moved.      The    river     is    patrolled     by    three    sani- 
tary   inspectors     in    steam    launches.      An    inspector 
visits  each  dock  daily,     llie  duties  of  the  inspectors 
are  to  inspect  the  ships  generally,  and  to  make  careful 
inquiries    as  to  the  health  of  the  crew ;  referring  all 
matters  of  doubt  or  difficulty  to  the  medical  officer  of 
health.     Inquiries  are  made  also  as  to  whether  clothing,, 
the  property  of  persons  who  have  died  abroad,  is  car- 
ried on  board,  and  the  cause  of  death ;  disinfecting 
where  necessary,  and  noting  all  cases  in  which  struc- 
tural alterations  are  required  for  the  improvement  of 
ventilation  or  light  or  to  abate  any  nuisance.     An  im- 
portant part  of  the  duty  of  the  port  sanitary  authority 
is  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Canal  Boats 
Acts,  1877  and  1884.     Unaer  these  Acts  canal  boats  im 
the  river  and  docks  are  constantly  supervised  and  in- 
spected.    I  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  my 
committee  to  the  marked  improvement  in  these  boats- 
si  nee  the  continuous  inspection  has  been  carried  out,, 
and  my  opinion   has  been    confirmed   by    the     Local 
Goyemment  Board  inspector  of  canal  boats.     In  1873* 
the  port  sanitary    authority    was,    for  the  first  time, 
constituted  a  Begistration  Authotrxty  under  these  Acts, 
and  372  boats    have  been  registered  under    the  Acts. 
Special  attention  is  paid  'to  the  supply  and  stx>rage  of 
dsinkdng  water  on  board  vessels.       The  water  barges 
are  under  my  constant    supervisiooi,  as    are    also    the 
storage  treceptscles  on  vessels.       The   examination  of 
caz^oes  of  frozen  mesi,  fnnit,  and  x-egeitables  is  a  very 
impQitant  part  of  the  work,  and  on  aocbunt  of  its  mag- 
nitude occiqkies  a  very  laige  proportion  of  the  inspec- 
tors' time.       lisrge  seizures  occur  from  time  to  tune, 
and  smaller  sedzures  are  very  frequent.      The  necessity 
for    increasing    supervision   in     tlhis    direction    being 
urgent,  two  inspectors  were  in  October,  1898,  appointed' 
to  the  special  duty  of  inspection  of  food,  and  the  result 
has  fully  justified  the  arrangement.      I  would  point  out 
with  regard  to  food  inspectors  that  the  inspectors  were 
first  of  all  qualified  as  sanitary  inspectors,  and  were- 
further  qualified  by  holding  a  specdaJ  cert^cate  of  the* 
Sanitary  Institute  as  inspectors  of  food  generally.     The- 
Sianitaiy  Institute  certificate  is  granted  after  an  exami- 
nation on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Boyal  Gomonission 
on  Tuberculosis  in  their  report,  and  is  at  present  the 
only  examination  of  the  kind.       The  food  unpoits  ars  ' 
now  under  regular  supervision,  and  large  quantities  of 
unsound  food  stuffs  are  now  condemned  which  would' 
otherwise  be  sold  for  human  consumption.      So  rapidly 
has  i^is  part  of  the  work  developed  that  an  addition  to 
the  staff  of  food  inspectors  is  contenvplated.       To  give 
some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  meat  import  trade 
of  London,  and  its  rapid  growth,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  1880  (the  firat  year)   400  carcases  of  mutton 
were  brought  to  London  from  Australia,  the  total  for 
1900  being  nearly  one  million  ;  fncnn  New  Zealand  the 
num/ber  of  carcases  brought  in  1882  was  8899,  and  in 
1900  upwards  of  three  nnllions ;  from  the  Biver  Plate 
the  number  of  catcsses  in  1885  was  17,166,  tmd  fn  190(r 
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^upwards  of  a  qusTter  of.  a  million;      That  is  to  say, 
•ihe  total  imports  of  mutton  into  London  fioni  lall  parts 

haa  iacreaeed  frm  400  ooiroaaeB  in  1^80  to  nearly  four 

and  three-quaiter  millions  in  1809. 

3652.  {Sir  Boheri  Giifen:)  Are  these  the  figures  of  the 

medical  officer  in  tlie  course  of  his  inspection  ? — ^These 

.are  the  figures  tlist  are  pirorided  By  the  Meat  Trades 

J^ssociatdon,  which  are  checked  My  the  Customs  in  their 

returns.      These   are    figures  of    carcases    that  passed 

through  our  hands. 

3663.  Customs  figures,  as  usually  published,  are  not 
in  carcases,  but  in  so  mudh  weight? — Thait  is  ao.  But 
.they  are  checdLed  by  that 

3654.  (Chairman.)  Now,   will  you  tell  us  about  the 
serwage  in  the  Thames  ?— Another  very  important  work 
nndertftken  by  the  Port  Sanitary  Aotkority .  has  been 
the  representation  to  the  Goyernim«nt  of  the  nuisance, 
4ind  its  attendant  danger  to  the  public  health  caused 
by  the  discharge  of  crude  sewage  into  the  river  Thames. 
In  the  year  1§B1  the  Corporation,  in  the  interests  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  of  London,  took  up  this 
•question,  and  it  was  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  con- 
tinued representations  of  the    Corporation    and    the 
public    attention     drawn    to   the   subject,    that  the 
•OoTernment   appointed    a   Boyal   Commission.       The 
report  ot  the  Royal  Commission,  which  was  issued  in 
1€66,  upheld  the  views  of  the  CoipoiaitaciL  as  expressed 
before  the  Commission,  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  have  since    been    carried   out     with 
marked  success.     Then,  as  to  cholera,   yellow  fever, 
and  plague.     By  an  Order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  dated  9th  November,   1896,   yellow    fever    and 
-plague  were  added  to  diolera,  as  diseases  to  be.  dealt 
with  by  the  Port  Sanitary  Authorites,  the  Privy  Coun- 
"Cil  having  had  hitherto  the  contix)l  of  the  regulations 
•dealing  with  these  diseases,    and  of  vessels  infected 
"therewith-     At  the  boarding  hulk  at  Gravesend  three 
medical  officers  are  always  on  d^ity,  and  one  at  Sheer- 
^ess,  for  the  purj^ose  of  carrying  out  this  order,  and 
also  of  dealing  with  any  imported  oases  of  other  in- 
fectious diseases.     One  of  these  officers  visits,  in  con- 
junction  with  His  'Majesty's   Customs,    every   vessel 
.arriving  from  foreign  ports.    If  the  vessel  arrives  from 
any   port  considered  dangerous,   he   sees   every   indi- 
vidual on  board,  and  if  any  are  infected  they  are  re- 
moved to  hospital,  the  vessel  fumigated,  all  effects  dis- 
infected,   the    bilges   discharged,  the  drinking  water- 
thrown     away    (after    disinfection),     and     the    tanks 
•  cleaned.     In  this  way  16,763  vessels  have  been  medi- 
•oally  inspected  between  August,  1892,  and  June,  1900, 
carrying  crews  to  the  number  of  204,777  and  164,385 
-passengers.     The  following  are  iHne  existing  bye-laws 
which  were  allowed  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
on  the  27th  January,  1893,  and  replaced  those  allowed 
ron    the    7th    May,     1885.      (1.)    In    these   bye-laws 
ths     expression     **  The     Port     Sanitary     Authority " 
means     the     Mayor,     the     Commonalty,     and      the 
•citizens  of   the    City    of   London,  acting  as  the  Port 
Sanitary  Authority  of  the  Port  of  London  ;    the  ex- 
pression ''Dangerous  infectious  disease,"   means  any 
one  of  the  following  diseases  : — Small-ppx',  diphtheria, 
membranous  croup,   erysipelas,   scarlatina   or  scarlet 
fever,  typhus  fever,  typhoid  fever,  enteric  fever,    re- 
lapsing fever,  continued  fever,  puerperal  fever.     (2.) 
Every     master  or  other  person  having  charge   of    a 
vessel  arriving  in  the  Port  of  London,  with  any  per- 
-Bon  on  board,   whether  a  passenger  or  belonging  to 
the  ship's  crew,  suffering  from  a  dangerous  infectious 
'disease,  shall  stop  on  arrival  off  the  Custom  House  at 
■Grav^end,  and  forthwith  send  notice  to  the  medical 
•officer  of  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority  stationed   at 
Gravesend  that  there  is  a  person  on  board  suffering 
from  such  a  disease.     (3.)  Tne  master  or  other  person 
in  charge  of  the  vessel  shall  cause  her  to  remain  off 
the  Custom  House  until  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
has  boarded  her. .  (A.)  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
to  whom  notice  is  given,  as  aforesaid,  shall  as  soon  as 
practicable  visit  the  vessel  and  ascertain  whether  the 
person  referred  to  in  the  notice  is  suffering  from  a 
dangerous  infectious  disease,  and  if  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  he  is  and  can  properly 
be  removed,  and  proper  accommodation  can    oe    pro- 
vided for  him  in  the  hospital  of  the  Port  Sanitary 
Authority  at  Gravesend,  or  in  some  other  hospital  to 
which  the  I\)i1t  Sanitary  Aultbority   are   entitled  to 
remove  patients,  «the  master  or  other  person  having 
eharffe  of  the  vessel  shall  forthwith  cause  such  person 
to    be     removed     to     such     hospital     according     to 
the      directions    of    the    Medical    Officer    of  Healtih. 
•(5.)  If     any     dangerous     infectious     disease     shall 


break    out    on    board    any    vessel    arriving   dn    the        lir,  W, 
Port  of  London,  and   after  she  has  passed  Graves-  CcUinffndge^ 
end,  the  master  or  other  person  having  charge  of  such    if. A.,  ll.*. 

vessel    shall    give    notice   to  the  Medical  Officer    of         

Health  of  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority,  at  his  office  at  It  Mar.  IM. 

Greenwich,  that  there  is  on  board  a  person  suffering       

from  §udi  a  disease,  and  if,  upon  eztamdsiiation,  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  shall  find  that  he  is  so  suffer- 
ing, the  master  or  oUier  person  in  charge  of  such  vessel 
shall  forthwith  cause  such  person  to  be  removed  to  a 
hospital  (to  which  thei  Port  Sanitary  Authority  are  en- 
tiitled  to  remove  patients,  as  directed  by  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health.  (6.)  Every  person  who  ^all  offend 
against  any  of  the  foregoing  byelaws  shall  be  liable 
for  every  such  offence  to  a  penalty  of  five  pounds,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  continuing  offence  to  a  further  penalty 
of  forty  shillings  for  each  day  after  written  notice  of 
the  offence  firton  the  ort  Saxutaoy  Authority.  Pro- 
vided, nevertheless,  that  the  Justices  or  Court  before 
whom  any  complaint  may  be  made,  or  any  proceedings 
may  be  taken  in  respect  of  any  such  offence,  may,  if 
they  think  fit,  adjudge  the  payment  as  a  penalty  oi 
any  sum  less  than  the  full  amount  of  the  penalty  im- 
posed by  this  bye-law.  In  view  of  the  large 
numJber  of  invalided  soldiers  arriving  in  this 
country  from  South  Africa,  and  the  steps 
taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  con- 
tagious diseases,  the  following  particulars  may  be 
of  interest :  — Early  in  August  last  a  communication  was 
received  by  the  Corporation  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  enclosing  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Board 
by  the  War  Office  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
moval to  the  port  sanitary  hospital  from  tran- 
sports proceeding  up  the  Thames,  of  soldiers  in- 
valided from  South  Africa  and  suffering  from  en- 
.teric  fever,  and  stating  tliat  the  Board  would  be  glad 
to  arrange  for  a  conference  at  the  Board's  offices  on 
Friday,  the  10th  August,  between  their  officers  and  re- 
presentatives of  the  War  Office,  Admiralty,  and  Port 
Sanitary  Authority,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  thp 
suggestion  made  by  the  War  Office,  viz.  :  that  the  bye- 
laws  made  by  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority  should  be 
relaxed  so  as  to  enable  military  patients  on  transports 
suffering  from  typhus,  typhoid,  enteric,  relapsing,  or 
continued  fever  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  up  the  river, 
and  to  be  landed  at  Woolwich.  The  Port  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation  accordingly  deputed  their 
chairman  to  attend  the  conference  as  the  representative 
of  the  Port  of  London  Sanitary  Authority,  and  em- 
powered him  to  agree  to  a  provisional  arrangement  sub- 
ject to  the  final  approval  of  the  Committee.  Accord- 
ingly on  the  10th  August  the  chairman,  accompanied 
by  myself,  attended  at  the  Board's  offices,  and  the  con- 
ference took  place  between  the  several  representatives. 
After  full  discussion  it  was  suggested  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Local  Government  Board  that  the  following 
alternate  proposals  should  be  communicated  in  writing 
by  the  Boarci  to  the  War  Office.  Admiralty,  and  Port 
Sanitary  Authority  for  their  consideration,  and  this  sug- 
gestion was  concurred  in  by  all  present :  — (1)  That  all 
cases  of  enteric  fever  on  board  transports  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  port  sanitary  hospital,  the  question  of 
their  subsequent  removal  to  Woolwich  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  War  Office  medical  authorities  ;  (6) 
That  all  transport  ships  should  stop  at  Gravesend,  and 
War  Office  or  Admiralty  patients  be  removed  on  a  steam 
ambulance  launch  to  be  provided  by  the  Admiralty  and 
landed  at  Woolwich,  the  War  Office  to  be  responsible 
for  the  disinfection  of  the  launch,  clothing,  bedding, 
etc.,  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority  disinfecting  the  ship. 
It  was  agreed  that  in  the  case  of  either  of  the  above 
courses  being  adopted  it  would  be  necessar^^  in  order 
to  comply  with  No.  5  of  the  Port  Sanitary  bye-laws,  that 
formal  authority  should  be  given  by  the  War  Office  to 
the  Port  Sanitary  Authority  to  remove  patients  to  Wool- 
wich Hospital  or  any  other  military  hospital.  The  fol- 
lowing words  were  agreed  to :  "  That  in  the  case  of 
naval  or  military  patients  suffering  from  typhus, 
typhoid,  enteric,  relapsing  or  continued  fever,  any 
naval  or  military  hospital  shall  be  considered  a  hos- 
pital to  which  the  Port  of  London  Sanitary  Authority 
may  send  patients."  It  was  also  agreed  that  all  trans- 
port ships  coming  into  the  port  with  any  cases  of  dan- 
gerous infectious  disorder  on  board  other  than  typhus, 
typhoid,  enteric,  relapsing  or  continued  fever,  should 
be  dealt  with  entirely  by  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority, 
whether  there  are  cases  of  enteric  fever  also  on  board 
or  not.  The  Corporation  subsequently  receivea  irom 
the  Local  Government  Board  a  letter  enclosing  sugges- 
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lh\  fV,      tions  from  the  War  Office  as  to  the  procedure  in  regard 
Volliiigridgej  to  the  disposal  of  invalided  soldiers  arriving  in  this 
M.A.,  LL.M.    country  in  Government  vessels,  and  their  reply  thereto, 
lOMjtr  1QA1    ^^  which  the  Board  stated  that  they  agreed  generally 
to  the  adoption  of  the  proposals  contained  in  the  letter. 
The  following  are  the  suggestions  made  by  the  War 
Office  authorities : — (a)  In  future  all  vessels  to  call  at 
Southampton,  and  cases  of  enteric  or  other  fever  which 
may  be  considered  in  an  infectious  stage,  together  with 
other  serious  cases,  to  be  taken  to  Netley  Hospital,  other 
invalids  being  sent  by  train  to  their  destination,     (b) 
When  considered  expedient  to  utilise  hospitals  in  the 
West  of  England  for  home-coming  invalids,  the  ship 
would  disembark  them  at  Plymouth,  and  the  serious 
and  infectious  cases  could  either  be  landed  there  or  at 
Southampton,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Army  medical 
authorities,     (c)  In  the  event  of  a  military  hospital  in 
the  Thames  Military  District,  or  at  Colchester,  being 
selected  for  the  reception  of  invalids,  the  serious  and  in- 
fectious cases  would  be  landed  at  Southampton  and 
the  remainder  would  proceed  in  the  ship  to  Tilbury 
Dock  or  Royal  Albert  Docks,  and  thence  by  rail  to 
their  destination.       Having  carefully  considered  the 
suggestions  of  the  War  Office,  the  .Committee  directed 
the  Town  Clerk  to  signify  their  approval  of  the  same 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing condition  :  — ''  That  when  cases  are  removed  from 
vessels  at  either    Plymouth  or  Southampton,  or  any 
other  port,  and  such  vessels  afterwards  come  into  the 
Port  of  London,  the  master  shall  be  required  to  produce 
the  certificate  of  the  sanitary  authority  at  the  narticular 
port  at  which  such  cases  have  been  removed  that  the 
disinfection  of  the  vessel  has  been  carried  out." 

Then  with  regiard  to  offensive  oazgoee,  ^e  jufivdic- 
tion  of  (the  Pazit  Sanitasy  Autboiily  was  in- 
creased in  18M  hy  the  assignment  of  further 
powers  to  the  Corporation  of  London  in  regard 
to  offensive  oai^goes ;  •and  under  an  Order  of 
the  LooaJ  Goveitnanen/t  Board  dttted  29th  December, 
1894,  bye-laws,  witlh  reference  to  the  carriage  of  offen- 
sive cargoes  and  matter,  were  nuuie  by  the  Port  Sani- 
tary Authority,  and  allowed  by  the  liocal  Government 
Board  on  the  29th  May,  1897.  The  first  two  bye-laws 
were  made  under  section  16  (1  a.)  of  the  Pudblic  Health 
(London)  Act,  1891,  as  amended  by  the  above-mentioned 
Order,  and  Nos.  3  to  5  mider  section  26  (1)  of  the 
Public  Health  Acts  Amencfaneot  Act,  1890,  and  are  as 
follows : — (1)  A  person  shall  not  Joad  or  carry  in  any 
ship,  boat,  or  vessel,  within  the  district  of  the  Port 
Sanitary  Authority,  any  dust,  ashes,  or  rublbish,  being 
refuse  from  house  dust-^bins  whdch  contain  any  mixture 
of  any  offal,  carrion,  fish,  or  filtii,  or  of  an^  foeoal  or 
offensive  or  noxious  mattor  or  liquid,  otherwise  than  in 
a  suitable  tank  or  receptacle  properly  constructed  and 
furnished  with  a  sufficient  covering  so  as  to  prevent  any 
nuisance  arising  therefrom ;  (2)  eveiy  person  who  shall 
load  or  carry  in  any  ship,  boat  or  vessel,  within  the  dis- 
trict aforesaid,  any  dust,  ashes,  rubbish,  offal,  carrion, 
fish  or  filth,  or  other  matter  liaible  to  become  offensive 
or  to  cause  a  nuisance  if  exposed  to  the  open  adr,  ^all, 
except  while  actually  engaged  in  loading  or  discharging 
the  same,  at  all  times  keep  aid  such  .dust,  ashes,  rub- 
bish, offal,  carrion,  fish  or  filth  or  other  such  matter 
or  thing  properly  or  securely  covered,  so  as  to  prevent 
anv  nuisance  arising  therefrom,  and  no  such  dust,  ashes, 
hibbisli,  offal,  carnon,  fish  or  filth,  or  other  such  mat- 
ter or  thing,  shall  be  loaded  above  the  coamings  or 
hatches  ol  any  such  ship,  boat  or  yessel.  If  after  the 
discharge  from  any  ship,  boat  or  vessel,  within  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority,  of  any  dust,  ashes, 
rubbish,  offal,  carrion,  fish,  or  filtth,  or  other  matter 
or  thing  which  is  offensive  or  liaible  to  become  offensive 
or  to  cause  a  nuisance  if  exposed  to  the  open  air,  any 
such  dust,  ashes,  rubibish,  offal,  carrion,  fish  or  filth, 
matter  or  thing,  may  be  adhering  to  or  otherwise  re- 
maining in  or  upon  such  ship,  boat  or  vessel,  or  any 
part  thereof,  or  any  tank  or  receptacle  therein ;  the 
master  of  such  ship,  boat  or  vessel  shall  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  nuisance  cause  such 
ship,  boat  or  vessel  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  de- 
odbhsed  within  six  hours  after  the  dischaige  therefrom 
of  such  dust,  ashes,  ruhiblsh,  offal,  carrion,  fisli  or  filth, 
matter  or  thing ;  (5)  where,  for  the  purpose  of  removal 
within  or  jarriage  through  the  district  of  the  Port  Sani- 
twy  Authority  any  cargo,  load,  or  collection  of  foecal  or 
offensive  or  noxious  matter  or  liquid  has  been  put  into 
or  upon  any  ship,  boat  or  vessel,  the  owner  or  consignee, 
or  any  person  who  has  undertaken  to  deliver  such  cargo, 
load,  or  coUect'on,  or  who  is  in  charge  of  the  same,  or 
of  anr  such  ship,  boat  or  vessel,  shall  not,  without  a 


reasonable  excuse,  permit  or  aliow  or  cause  suoh  ship, 
boat  or  vessel,  containing  suoh  cargo,  load  or  collecticn, 
or  any  undischarged  portion  thereof,  to  remain  within 
the  said  district  for  a  longer  period  than,  forty-eight 
hours ;  (4)  every  person  who  shall  remove  or  carry  in 
or  through  the  dsstrict  of  the  Port  Sanitaiy  Authority 
any  foscal  or  offensive  or  noxious  matter  or  liquid  shall 
use  a  suitaible  tank  or  receptacle  properly  constructed 
and  furnished  with  a  suffioient  covering  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  any  suoh  matter  or  liquid  there- 
from. Provided  always  that  this  bye^law  shail  not  apply 
to  the  removal  or  carriage  in  or  through  the  district  of 
the  Port  Sanitary  Authority  of  any  stable  or  cattle 
manure,  if  and  so  long  as  the  same  be  properly  and  se- 
curely covered,  and  he  not  loaded  nbove  the  coamings 
or  hatches  of  any  ship,  boat  or  vessel ;  (5)  if  any  foecal 
or  offensive,  or  noxious  mMter  or  liquid  shall  have  been 
d'ronped  or  spilt  in  any  ship,  boat  or  vessel,  while  being 
loaded  thereon,  or  removed,  or  carried  in  or  through 
such  Port  Sanitary  district,  the  master  of  such  idiip^ 
boat  or  vessel  ahal  within  six  hours  of  the  discbarge 
of  such  matter  or  liquid  wo  being  removed  or  carried 
oanise  stidi  ship,  boat  or  vessel  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
of  and  from  suoh  matter  or  liquid  so  dropped  or  spilt. 
(6)  every  person  who  shall  offend  against  any  of  the 
foregoing  bye-kiws  shall  be  liaible  for  every  sudi  offence 
to  a  peimlty  of  five  pounds,  and  in  case  of  a  continuing 
offence  to  a  further  penalty  of  forty  shillings  for  each 
day  after  written  notice  of  the  offence  from  the  Port 
Sanitary  Authority.  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  the 
justices  or  court  before  whom  any  complaint  may  be 
made,  or  any  proceedings  may  be  taken  in  respect  of 
any  such  offence  may,  if  they  think  fit,  adjudge  the 
payment  as  a  penalty  of  any  sum  less  than  the  full 
amount  of  the  penalty  imposed  by  this  bye-law. 

3665.  With  reference  to  the  Treasury  minute  to  which 
you  have  referred,  what  is  the  force  of  its  definition  of 
limits  It  does  not  seem  to  be  in  exact  accordance  with 
that  which  we  have  had  before,  I  think,  from  the 
Thames  Oonserviancy  t— It  is  different  altogether. 

3666.  Are  you  in  favour  of  a  uniform  deftnitioQ? — Jk 
uniform  definition  would  considerably  cuxtail  the  power 
of  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority.  The  Question  depends 
on  what  lines  it  followed.  At  present  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Thames  Conseirancy  extends  a  long  way  above 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Oorporation.  There  would  seem 
to  be  no  advuntage  in  carrying  the  limits  of  the  Port 
Sanitary  Authority  above  Tedddn^on  Lock.  Where 
the  river  is  narrow  and  already  within  the  ddstriot  of 
riparian  authonitiee  that  would  seem  to  be  a  misbaice. 

3667.  With  reference  to  your  remarks  on  the  ottbble 
trade,  I  presume  they  apply  in  great  part  to  the  frosen 
meat  trade? — In  the  mam  part. 

3668.  We  have  had  evidence  from  a  former  witness  to 
the  effect  that  the  Oattle  Market  at  Deptford  is  in  the 
wxong  pkoe,  the  oonditions  of  trade  have  so  changed  I — 
I  am  amid  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  evidence  as  to  the 
conditions  of  trade. 

3660.  In  your  opinion  is  the  Oattle  Market  at  Dept- 
ford in  the  wrong  place? — ^From  a  sanitary  point  of 
view  I  think  not.  I  see  no  objection  to  it  whatever 
in  its  present  position. 

3660.  Have  you  had  any  compliaints  from  shipopimerB 
as  to  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  Port  of  Liondaii  1 

—No. 

3661.  The  sanitary  supervision? — No.  I  think  on 
the  whole  the  shipowners  are  thorooghly  satisfied  with 
the  conditions  which  at  present  obtun. 

3662.  (Mr.  Ljfttdton.)  From  whom  did  the  criticism 
of  the  existing  stiate  of  things  proceed?  You  nid  you 
had  given  your  evidence  in  reference  to  certain  oom* 
plaints  or  criticisms  made  before  this  body.  By  whom 
were  they  made? — ^Not  complaints  or  criticism.  Tfre 
question  was  raised  by  two  witnesses  as  to  whether  it  g^ 
would  be  advisable  to  transfer  the  sanitary  supervision  i421-9» 
from  the  Corporation  to  a  trust  or  the  Oonsermicy, 

and  the  answer  was  that  it  would  be  advisable,  but  no 
reasons  were  given.     It  would  be  most  inadvisable. 

3663.  Do  you  recollect  by  whom  that  was  said?--! 
think  one  of  the  witnesses  was  the  Obairman  of  the 
Thunes  Oonseorrancy,  but  no  reasons  were  given. 

3664.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  What  staff  h«TS  j^ 
under  you  ? — We  have  three  steam  Isunches,  each  with 
it*  crew. 
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3665.  How  many  infipeotors? — ^We  ha,ve  aeven  sani- 
tary inspecinra,  two  food  inapeotors.  and  the  Oorpora. 
tion  are  oonaidering  as  to  thie  advisaoility  of  appointing 
a  rhizd.  We  haye  a  l^aige  hospital  staff  at  Cbavesend 
for  the  treatment  of  infeotioas  diseases.  We  have  a 
clerical  staff  and  a  medical  staff.  We  haye  three 
medical  officers  stationed  at  Grrareeend  whose  duty  it  is 
to  board  all  foreign  vessels  with  regard  to  disease. 
Thfli  ifi  a  dsfferenit  thing  altogether  fran  the  aanitaty 
inspeotion.  Tlhey  are  on  duity  day  and  night,  warkintg 
in  conjunction  with  His  Majesty^s  Ouatoms.  We  hare 
also  a  medioal  offioer  stationed  at  Shoemess.  It  is 
his  duty  to  board  vessels  from  foreign  ports. 

3666.  Does  ihjb  expenditure  of  thie  sanitary  authority 
viary  very  much  fvoon  year  to  year? — In  epidemic  years 
it  has  gone  up.  It  went  up  in  1884 ;  it  went  up  again 
in  1892.  On  the  whole  it  is  increasing  slowly,  with 
rapid  development  in  very  heavy  times. 

3667.  The  expense,  whatever  it  is,  is  aJways  fur- 
niehed  by  the  Oorporatijon  7 — Always. 

3666.  Who  oombrols  the  expendiiiture— the  GkuDimittee 
of  the  Corporation  ?— The  Port  Sanitary  Oknnmittee  of 
the  Corporation. 

3669.  Do  you  find  the  funds  ample  for  all  your  pur- 
poses?— Ample  for  all  that  are  required. 

3670.  Tou  find  no  difficulty  on  the  score  of  money  ? — 
None  whatever. 

3671.  Your  general  evidence  would  be  that  the  pre- 
sent system  works  well  ? — I  think  so,  undoubtedly. 

3672.  You  have  nothing  to  urge  why  any  greater 
powers  should  be  granted  to  the  sanitary  authority  or 
why  there  should  be  any  alteration  ? — Alterations  from 
time  to  time  in  questions  of  snvall  matters  of  detail, 
but  nothing  more. 

3673.  Do  you  think  the  powers  given  to  the  sanitary 
authority  are  sufficient  for  all  purposes  suibject  to  altera- 
tion from  time  to  time  in  matters  of  detail  which  would 
be  within  the  powers  1 — ^I  do. 

3674.  Do  you  also  consider  that  the  limits  of  the 
sanitary  authority  are  satisfactory  ?— Yes. 

3675.  They  go  far  enough  out  to  sea  ?--Yes. 

3676.  They  ought  to  be  retained  as  far  as  Teddington 
Lock? — As  far  as  Teddington  Lock,  but  not  b.eyond. 

3677.  (Mr.  Mis.)  May  we  gather  that  this  inspection 
and  examination  of  cargoes  of  frozen  meat,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, etc ,  which  you  say  is  such  an  important  part  of 
the  work,  proceeds  smoothly?  Is  there  any  friction  at 
all  with  regard  to  it  ? — No,  tJiere  is  no  friction  whatever. 

3678.  There  are  no  complaints  whatever  made  by 
anyone,  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  that  it  is  an  inter- 
ference with  trade  ? — No. 

3679.  You  have  no  difficulty  in  making  seizures  and 
carrying  out  the  thing?— We  have  no  difficulty  what- 
ever. 

3680.  It  is  to  the  public  advantage? — I  think  so  un- 
doubtedly. 

3681.  Are  particular  inspectors  appointed  ad  hoCy  or 
is  that  one  of  their  duties? — There  are  inspectors  ap- 
pointed ad  hoc,  but  for  all  impoHant  work  there  are 
special  inspectors. 

3682.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  how  many  in- 
spectors there  are  for  that  particular  province  ? — Two. 

3683.  And  you  are  contemplating  increasing  them? 
— That  is  so. 

3684.  That  is  all  under  your  supervision  ? — Yes. 

3685.  (Mr.  Fed.)  You  have  no  complaint,  have  you, 
to  make  about  the  effluent  that  comes  into  the  Thames 
at  Barking  or  Crossness? — ^No,  not  of  late  yearo. 

3686.  Do  you  fimd  that  after  times  of  storm,  the  storm 
water  overflows  into  the  Thames  and  brings  a  certain 
amount  of  crude  sewage  into  it? — Higher  up  tihe  river. 

3687.  But  nothing  to  make  any  complaint  of  in  the 
Port  of  London? — It  creates  a  local  nuisance  for  the 
time.  Your  question  was  first  of  all  directed  specially 
to  the  outfall.  There  are  times  of  some  difficufty  with 
regard  to  the  discharge  of  sewage  from  the  storm  over- 
flows. 

3688.  Do  you  find  from  the  docks  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens occasionally-— crude  sewage? — No,  not  cruoe 
sewage  £rom  the  dixkB.    We  have  difficulties  with  the 


dock  water,   but  they  are  easily  dealt  with  under  the       Dr,  W. 
Public  Health  Act.  ColUngridge, 

3689.  One  of  the  witnesses  told  us  that  the  sludge      '  ^ 

vessels  of  the  London  County  Council  discharge  their  ig  m^t,  iqoi. 

sludge  sometimes  on  the  ebb,  the  result  being  that  the       L 

flow  coming  up  the  river  brought  the  sludge  to  some  ex- 
tent up  the  river.     Have  you  had  any  complaint i  of 

that  ? — I  have  heard  of  that,  but  I  have  never  had  any 
definite  complaint,  and  I  never  have  been  able  to  ^et 
any  proof,  althoui^  I  have  looked  for  it. 

3690.  Then  as  to  the  storage  receptacles  on  vessels. 
You  supervise  the  storage  receptacles  on  vessels.  Those, 
I  suppose,  are  for  water? — For  drinkirg  water. 

3691.  Are  those  all  vessels  that  coroo  up,  foreign  as 
well  as  British? — ^AU  vessels. 

3692.  Supposing  you  find  something  wrong,  you  can 
only  make  suggestions,  can  you? — All  vessels  coming 
up  the  fiver,  unless  they  telong  to  oar  own  or  a  foreign 
Government  are  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  if 
there  is  anything  wrong  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  a 
nuisance  or  injurious  to  health  it  cnn  be  dealt  w:th. 
It  makes  no  diffeience  whether  the  vessel  is  a  foiei^^a 
vessel  or  an  English  vessel. 

3693.  {Bear-Admiral  Hext.)  In  case  of  an  infec- 
tious disease,  where  do  you  send  them  ? — ^We  move 
them  to  our  own  hospital  on  shore  below  Gravesend. 

3694.  Are  there  any  hospital  ships  on  the  Thames 
for  infectious  diseases? — None  but  the  small-pox  ships 
belonging  to  the  Aisylums  Board. 

3695.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  tables  to  hand  in? — 
Yes,  I  band  these  tables  in. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  Return  of  vessels  in- 
spected by  the  Fort  Sanitary  Authority  since  1873  ; 
a  return  of  vessels  deaned  by  the  Fort  Sanitary 
Auttiority  since  1873 ;  a  return  of  structured 
cdterations  insisted  upon  by  the  Fort  Sanitary 
Authority  since  1875  ;  a  return  of  vessds  fumi- 
gated by  the  Fort  Sanitary  Authority  since  1873 ; 
a  return  of  infectious  diseases  dealt  with  by  the 
Fort  Sanitary  Authority  since  1873  ;  a  return  of 
infected  dothing  dealt  with  by  the  Fort  Sanitary 
Authority  since  1874  ;  a  retu/rn  of  seizures  of  un- 
sound food  dealt  with  by  the  Fort  Sanitary 
Authority  since  1884  ;  a  return  of  canoH  boats  in- 
spectedy  persons  carried,  and  prosecutions  insti- 
tuted by  the  Fort  Sanitary  Authority^  under  the 
Canal  Boats  Act  since  1876.  See  Appendices,  11th 
Day,  Nos.  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  1^  A  16.) 

3696.  {Sir  Robert  Giffen.)  Have  you  ihad  occasion 
to  compare  your  regulations  for  seizure  with  those 
in  existence  at  any  foreign  ports? — ^Yes,  on  many 
points.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  for  some  years  to  oolleot 
all  the  inform«ation  I  could  with  regard  to  foreign 
ports. 

3697.  Do  you  find  that  you  give  as  many  facilities 
to  trade  in  ithis  matter  of  health  a<s  is  done  at  any 
foreign  port?— ^I  think  that  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  restrictions  of  trade  from  l&e  health  point 
of  view  in  this  country  (because  all  our  ports  are 
fairly  uniform)  and  any  cowtinental  port.  That  is  to 
say,  there  is  absolutely  no  restriction  whatever  to  an 
incoming  vessel,  provided  we  have  full  information  as 
to  the  health  of  the  crew  on  board.  The  shipowners 
tell  us  constantly  that  abroad  they  are  hampered  and 
restricted  at  every  turn,  but  that  in  England  or  in 
London — of  course,  they  are  speaking  of  London  to 
me — they  have  nothing  whatever  to  complain  of. 

3698.  So  that  you  do  all  that  is  expedient  for  health, 
and  you  have  all  the  powers  that  you  wish  to  have? — 
I  think  so. 

3699.  And  yet  you  do  not  interfere  with  trade  in  any 
w«iy? — ^That  is  so.  It  is  the  constant  anxiety  of  the 
authoritv  not  to  interfere  with  trade. 

37O01  With  reference  to  the  table  with  regard  to 
seizures  of  unsound  food  in  the  last  two  years  of  1899 
and  1900,  the  seizures  are  about  double  the  maximum 
of  any  previous  year,  and  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
average  of  the  previous  years?— Yes. 

3701.  Is  that  due  to  the  increased  importation  of  un- 
sound food  or  to  the  increased  diligence  of  your  in- 
apectore? — Sb  is  due  to  the  tw<o  causes.  It  is  due, 
mst  of  all,  to  tiie  large  increase  of  unsound  food  find- 
ing its  way  into  the  port,  and  it  is  also  due  to  the  facft 
I  have  mentioned,  that  in  October,  1808,  special  food 
inspectors  were  appointed. 
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(Adjourned  to  to-moRovr  mocning,  Miu«h  20tli,  lit  11  o'dock.) 
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3702.  (Chairman,)  You  aie  Chairman  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Master  Lightermen  and  Barge  Owners  of  the  Port 
of  London  ? — ^Yes, 

3703.  And  you  are  also  Managing  Director  of  the 
Thames  Steam  Tug  and  Lighteiage  Company,  Limited? 
—Yes. 

3704.  Your  aeooiation  has  been  good  enough  to  pre- 
pare onairers  to  certain  questions  whioih  were  suibmirted 
to  them  by  this  Commifision  ? — ^Yes. 

3705.  What  is  the  local  aurthprity  to  which  the  owners 
of  barges  and  the  crews  of  badges  are  subject,  and  what 
bye-laws,  if  any,  have  been  nSide  by  that  authority  ? — 
The  Board  of  Cuetoms,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Local 
Crovernment  Board,  the  Thames  Conservancy,  the  Water- 
mien's  Oomfpany,  the  Lea  Conservancy,  the  various  dock 
comipanies,  and  the  Port  Sanitary  Authoritiee.  Each 
body  has  miade  bye-latwB  or  has  issued  orders  affecting 
the  owners  and  crews  of  barges. 

3706.  Will  you  state  the  numlber  and  tonnage  of  barges 
used  in  the  Port  of  London  under  50  tons,  over  50  and 
under  100  tons,  over  100  and  under  150  tons,  over  150 
and  under  200  tons,  over  200  and  under  250 ;  distinguish- 
ing between  dumb,  sailing,  and  steam  bacgee  ?--The 
association  <has  not  th>e  means  of  furnishing  these  particu- 
lars, and  must  refer  the  Commissioners  to  Qie  Watermen's 
Company,  to  the  Registrar  General  of  Shipping,  to  the 
Lea  Conservancy,  to  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  Company, 
and  to  the  Local  Grovemment  Board. 

3707.  Can  you  abate  the  number  and  tonnage  of  barges 
(divided  in  the  way  mentioned  in  the  previous  question) 
belonging  to  members  of  the  association? — Applications 
Ivave  been  made  to  the  members  to  furnish  particulaans 
80  as  to  enable  th<e  secretary  to  answer  this  inquiry. 
Answers  have  been  received  from  67,  out  of  a  total  of 
88  memtbers  and  others  identified  with  the  association. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  information  obtained 
up  to  the  present  time :  — Dumfb  barges :  4,941  barges  of 
the  burthen  tonnage  of  391,329  tons,  giving  an  average 
burthen  of  79  tone.  Sailing  barges :  Returns  have  been 
mtade  by  14  firms  owning  106  vessels,  of  the  gross  burthen 
of  11,413  tons,  which  gives  an  average  burthen  of  108 
tons  per  baige.  Steam  barges :  Returns  have  been  made 
by  two  firms  owning  seven  steam  barges  of  the  gross 
burthen  of  460  tons,  which  gives  an  average  burthien  of 
66  tons.  It  has  not  been  possible,  up  to  the  present 
time,  to  distinguish  the  divisions  of  tonnage  as  men- 
tioned in  the  question. 

3708.  What  is  the  legal  definition  of  a  barge  especially 
in  regard  to  (a)  Port  where  it  is  registered  ;  (b)  Size  and 
tonnage ;  (c)  Means  of  propulsion  ? — ^There  are  three 
classes  of  barges  in  use  upon  the  River  Thames,  viz., 
dumb  barges,  which  are  propelled  by  oars  only,  or  are 
towed  by  steam  tugs  ;  sailing  baiges,  which  are  propelled 
by  sails ;  and  steam  barges.  There  are  but  ferw  of  the 
latter  vessels  in  the  Port  of  London.  There  is  no  limit 
as  to  si/e  and  tonnage  of  any  of  the  before- mentioned 
craft* 


3709.  Have  barges  increased  in  size  during  the  kst 
fifty  years,  and,  it  so,  of  what  description  ana  tonnage? 
What  is  the  most  conv^ent  size  from  ev^y  point  of 
view?— Yes,  the  tendency  of  recent  years  has  been  to 
build  larger  dumb  baiges.  The  majority  in  use  do  not 
exceed  60  tons  aead  weignt,  but  barges  of  various  tonnage, 
both  decked  and  open,  are  still  necessary  in  order  to  meet 
the  requiremen<t8  of  particular  trades. 

3710.  Are  barges  when  in  dock  subject  to  ajiy  bye-laws 
of  the  dock  company,  and  are  those  bye-laws  zigoiously 
enforced  ?— Yes. 

3711.  Are  you  convinced  that  that  is  a  correct  state- 
ment?— ^Yes. 

3712.  Especially  a&  regards  small  fines? — ^Yes,  speak- 
ing broadly. 

3713.  You  say  it  is  true  ? — ^Yes,  undoubtedly. 

3714.  Are  barges  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  the  docks 
at  any  time  or  tide,  and  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  quays 
is  any  payment  ever  charged? — ^Barges  when  bond  fide 
engaged  in  the  work  of  delivering  or  receiving  goods  are 
entitled  to  pass  in  or  out  of  the  docks.  The  dock  com> 
panies  fix  the  times,  usually  from  two  to  lour  hoars  before 
high  water  each  tide.  The  time  for  the  locking  in  and 
out  is  fixed  by  the  dock  comipanies,  and  is  much  too 
limited  to  allow  of  work  being  done  in  sufficient  time  to 
permit  craft  to  reach  their  destinations.  Barges  are  not 
allowed  the  use  of  the  quays  except  for  mooring  purposes, 
and  no  operation  is  permitted  on  the  barge  except  the 
necessary  woik  of  loading  or  disdhaiging  cargo  without 
payment  of  dock  dues. 

3715.  W'hat  number  of  men  are  employed  on  each  de- 
scription of  barge  when  on  its  journey  to  and.  from 
shi^?  <1.)  Whale  in  t^e  river.  (2.)  WMe  in  fJie 
docks? — (1.)  When  under  oars  only  for  craft  under  50 
tons  burden,  one  man  ;  over  50  and  under  150,  two 
men  ;  and  over  150,  three  men.  Wlhirlst  being  towed 
one  man  only  in  each  baige.  (2.)  One  man  or  more 
according  to  the  requirements  of  tHe  work. 

3716.  Are  barges  ever  left  in  diocks  without  atten- 
dants?— ^Yes,  at  times,  when  safely  moored,  otJierwise 
they  become  subject  to  chaiges  under  the  Dock  Ooon- 
pauies'  bye-laws.  They  are  also  liable  to  charges  if  the 
Dock  Companv  find  it  necessary  to  remove  them  during 
the  absence  of  the  lightermian. 

3717.  Would  you  not  agree  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
coonmon  knowledge  and  a  notorious  grievance  in  the 
Port  of  London  that  baiges  are  left  unattended? — Not 
unless  the^-  are  properly  moored.  They  are  not  left 
adrift,  certainly,  at  tine  wish  of  the  baige  owner  ;  for  he 
is  liable  for  any  damage  they  may  cause  in  their  drift- 
ing state,  and  he  is  liable  to  penalties  under  tbe  Dock 
Compendes'  bye-laws. 

3718.  But.  apart  from  the  penalties,  you  do  not  agree 
that  it  is  the  case  that  barges  are  left? — Not  un- 
attended, unless  they  are  made  properly  fast 
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3719.  You  say  only  when  safely  moored? — Quite  bo. 
inhere  is  not  only  the  risk  of  damage  to  other  craft, 
but  there  is  also  the  risk  of  damage  to  the  baj^e  ibself 
and  the  cargo  if  it  is  left  drifting  about. 

3720.  Now,  will  you  state  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons employed  on  the  barges?  (1.)  Altogather.  (2.)  On 
bai^gee  beJoinging  to  members  of  the  aflaooiation  ?~-(l.) 
Th«  association  cannot  give  this  infonuatibn,  and  are 
caa>pelled  to  refer  the  Commissioners  to  the  Waters 
mens  Company.  (2.)  Aibout  1,600  freemen  and  about 
400  apprentioes  licensed  by  the  Watenmen's  Company, 
and  about  800  ualioeneed  men  who  find  employment  on 
tihe  barges  otherwiee  than  in  navigating  the  same. 

3721.  TVSiat  is  tihe  propoition  of  employment  for 
barges  in  connection  with  ships  moored  in  the  river,  in 
connection  with  ships  coming  to  quays  or  wharves  in 
the  river,  and  in  connection  with  ships  in  the  docks 
reapecitively  ?---We  have  found  it  impossible  to  afford 
this  imfbimation,  as  there  are  no  recorcfcs  kept  -to  which 
reference  can  be  miade  or  which  will  enable  the  asso- 
ciation to  answer  the  question. 

3722.  'Sow  will  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  business  of  barge  ownera  which 
the  association  may  be  of  opinion  has  a  bearing  on  the 
inquiry  of  this  Commission? — The  busineflB  of  baige 
owners  is  the  collection  and  delivery  of  goods  by  barges 
on  ilie  Thames  and  the  various  docks,  wharree,  creeks, 
and  canals  thereon.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the 
tonnage  and  value  of  the  cargoes  moved.  The  number 
of  baiges  em/ployed  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  8,000, 
which  will  dioixl  some  indication  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  trade  and  the  great  importance  thereof  to  the  Port 
of  London  as  a  means  of  distribution. 

3723.  Can  you  state  any  defects  in  the  Port  of 
London  or  its  administration  affecting  barge  owners' 
business  and  any  proposed  remedies? — In  answer  to 
that  question  I  may  say  that  my  committee  h<ave  drawn 
up  short  and  concise  ansiwers  whi-ch,  with  permission, 
we  shall  amplify  by  the  evidence  of  our  witnesses  later. 
We  have  put  the  answers  in  sections,  which  I  will  read  : 
—  (a)  The    law   of   compulsory    pilotage    in   the    port 

^,  ..  under  which  in  the  event  of  a  collision  occasioned  by 
^***'^"  the  pLk>t*s  default  a  ship  owner  is  exempted  and  the 
piliit  himself  is  not  liable  for  more  than  £100  and  his 
accruing  pilotage.  It  is  contended  ihat  the  liability 
of  the  owner  or  master  of  a  ship  for  loss  or  damage 
occasioned  by  the  fault  or  incapacity  of  any  pilot  acting 
ill  charge  of  the  ^ip  should  not  be  affected  by  the 
compulS'^ry  employment  of  the  pilot.  {b)  The  liability 
of  a  barge  owner  to  pay  to  each  and  evpry  claimant  all 
damages  which  may  be  caused  by  collision  between 
his  barge  and  another  vessel  if  such  barge  be  in  the 
wrong,  whereas  a  ship  owner,  when  liable,  can,  under 
similar  cireumstancee,  by  virtue  of  the  '  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act,  1894,'  limit  his  Ivability,  wiithout  regard  to 
the  number  of  claims,  to  £8  })er  ton,  or,  in  case  of  loss 
of  life,  to  £15  per  ton.  The  barge  owner  claims  to  be 
placed  upon  an  equality  with  the  ship  owner,  (c)  The 
necessity  for  impro^nng  the  water  way  by  deepening 
the  channels  at  the  entrance  to  the  port,  and  between 
Graveeend  and  London  Bridge.  (d)  The  speed  at 
which  steaimships,   especially  passenger  veesels,  travel 

iSee  7549.  between  London  and  Gravesend,  particularly  in  the 
summer  months,  to  the  injury  of  barges  and  their 
cargoes,  a  more  effectual  supervision  by  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  and  prompt  proceeding  against  offendere 
is  called  for. 

3724.  Are  there  regulations  regulating  speed  in  the 
lower  river? — I  am  not  sure  that  there  are  any.  1 
think  that  there  are  not  now.  The  Th-ames  Conser- 
vancy had  a  bye-law,  which  I  believe  has  been  repealed, 
regulating  the  speed  of  vessels  to  seven  miles  an  hour. 
I  think  now  they  rely  mere  upon  the  general  law  that 
a  ship  must  keep  at  such  reasonable  speed  as  not  to 
cause  damage  to  other  vessels  or  to  the  shores  of  the 
river.     I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fixed  limit. 

3725.  (Mr.  Ellis,)  That  we  can  get  from  the  Tluiines 
Conservancy.  Tou  do  not  speak  of  that  first  hand? — 
No.  Then  section  (e)  The  faoiJities  for  docking  and 
undocHng  of  bargee  is  insufficient  at  the  present  diafy, 
and  means  should  be  afforded  for  the  locking  in  and 
out  of  barges  at  any  state  of  the  tide,  inetead  of  from 
three  to  four  houre  out  of  every  12.  as  now  permitted. 
(0  The  failure  of  the  dock  companies  to  provide  su£B- 

666  5572.  cient  tug  power  for  towing  barges  within   the  dock 
^f^^^i^-^'      water,   and  refusing  to  allow  barge  owners  to  keep 

togs  in  the  docks  for  the  poxpose  of  rendering  guch 

service. 
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3726.  (Chairman.)  Do   y^>u   allege    that    this   is   the    Mr.  7.  W. 
case  ?— Yes.  Jacobs,  jun, 

3727.  Bave  the  dook  companies  been  appealed  to  ? —  go  Mar~1901 
I  made  application  myself  some  two  or  three  years  ago  ' 

to  the  dock  companies  to  know  whether  they  would  per- 
mit me  to  keep  a  tug  in  the  dock,  and  upon  what  terms. 
The  anewer  was  that  they  could  not  allow  us  upon  any 
terms  whatever.  Certainly  the  acconmiodation  affoided 
by  the  company  is  not  sufficient  to  tow  the  barges  as 
frequently  and  promptly  as  is  required. 

3728.  Do  you  tell  us  that  the  dook  companies  have 
been  appealed  to,  and  have  refused  to  give  satisfaction  ? 
— ^They  have  refused  to  permit  my  company  to  keep  a 
tug  in  the  dock. 

3729.  And  that  was  an  official  applioation  to  them, 
was  it? — Yes. 

3730.  Have  others  done  the  same? — ^Yes,  so  far  as  I 
know.     It  is  a  matter  of  common  oomplaint. 

373L  But  I  am  asking  with  regard  to  particular  in- 
stances. Will  you  tell  us  when  you  made  this  appli- 
cation?— Some  two  or  three  years  back. 

3732.  Can  you  show  us  the  ai^lioation? — I  daresay 
I  can  find  it. 

3733.  And  the  dock  company's  reply? — ^Yes. 

3734.  Will  you  Tet  us  have  it  ?— Yes.    Then  section  See  5676. 
(g)  The  refusal  of  the  dock  companies  to  afford  reaeon- 

able  facilities  for  the  passing  out  of  laden  barges  in 
cases  where  a  hond-fide  dispute  has  arisen  between  the 
shipowner  and  the  lighterman  as  to  tally  marks,  con- 
ditions, numbers,  or  the  like. 

3735.  In  that  case  also  you  have  instances  in  your 
mind  to  which  you  are  referring? — Yes,  many;  and 
this  matter  I  may  say  has  been  before  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  several  occasions  recently.  We  have  tried 
to  get  this  particular  bye-law  amended.  It  is  a  bye- 
law  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trade — "regulations"  I 
think  they  are  called.  We  have  had  several  meetings 
before  the  Board  of  Trade  with  a  view  to  getting  that 
paitdcular  regulation  amended. 

3736.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  These  are  ratAier  geneial  state- 
ments, akthougjh  they  are  extremeHy  impoitant.  I  think 
you  ought  to  give  particular  inetances,  and  prore  thoee 
genesrai  statements  if  you  make  them? — ^Yes,  I  can  do 
that. 

3737.  (Chairman.)  You  allege  that  ttis  is  true? — ^Yee. 

3736.  We  should  like  particolare.  Can  you  give  us 
them  ? — ^Yes.  but  I  may  not  be  abAe  to  get  them  to-day. 
I  have  not  them  here. 

3739.  With  reference  to  section  (g),  we  suggest  that 
with  regard  to  any  grievances  in  this  connection  which 
ywL  may  have,  you  stiould  put  in  some  specdific  atatement 
of  wtiiat  actually  oocuired? — ^Very  weU,  my  lord,  that 
shaM  be  done.  Then  eection  (h)  :  The  conditions  affect- 
ing the  dedivery  of  goods  from  import  shofps  to  bai^^es 
caill  for  amendment.  Craft  are  requdred  to  be  in  abbend- 
ance  for  many  days  'before  tlie  shipowner  can  or  does  in 
fact  deliver.  The  docks,  in  consequefoce,  become  con- 
gesited  Tilth  craift.  When  the  shipowner  is  unaibde  to 
give  deliv^trr  upon  application,  it  is  suibmdtted  that  he 
should  give  24  hours'  notice  to  the  consignee  or  his  agent 
of  his  readiness  to  deliver,  and  that  such  dedivery  should 
be  completed  within  24  hours  thetreaifiter.  ThisAi  the 
sh'iipowner  should  also  be  compeiUed  to  regulate  the  order 
in  which  goods  are  to  be  brought  to  altongside  export 
ehipH,  so  as  to  avoid  the  further  congestion  of  baiges 
in  the  dock,  and  the  \obs  caused  to  the  owners  by  delay. 
(i)  The  want  of  accommodation  for  the  quick  discharge 
of  vesseits  in  the  docks  owin^  to  the  absence  of  modem 
a/ppQiancos  and  methods,  arid  in  the  river  for  vesseUfi 
desiring  to  disohaige  there  by  reason  of  insufficient  moor- 
ing acooanmodalbion.  (j)  The  want  of  sufficient  mooring 
aocomimodwbion  for  baiges  in  the  riv«r.  (k)  Greater 
faoilities  are  required  from  the  Board  of  Customs  with 
•regard  to  the  cAearing  of  goods  delivered  overside ;  the 
4]^rantin<;  of  peeves  to  leave  the  docks,  and  the  workiiig 
hours,  which  should)  'be  extended  to  6  o'dlocik  p.m.  ;  the 
conditions  aprpMed  to  Tikburv  Docks  5<houSd  be  the  nume 
as  those  in  force  wi/th  recviTd  to  the  dodos  high<^  up  the 
river,  as  the  carriers'  Helbility  is  the  same  in  each  case. 

3740.  WiSi  you  exoiain  this  question  wiitih  regaipd  to 
the  nasses  to  learve  the  dodks?— Do  yen  mean  the  On*r- 
toona'  passes, 

3741.  We  do  not  know  quite  to  wihat  vou  are  referring 
there.  Are  passes  necessary  to  leave  tiie  docks  ? — Yes, 
passes  are  neceasasy  to  leave  the  docks    in    all    oases. 
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Mr.  T.  W,    First  of  aDil  Hie  pass  is  given  by  th^  officers  on  board  the 
Jcuiohs,  Jan,  ahifw,  aavi  ihen  it  has  to  be  reriaed  by  the  Oastome  and 

the  Dodk  officdalfl  before  the  woods  are  permitted  to  leave 

20  Mar.  1901.  th<e  dodka.       Tben  eeotaon.  (2)  TIbe  oibiagiaittUni  to  empby 

—  -       only  lioensed  men  (eiitheir  freennen  or  aippremitioee),  T^utih- 

ont  regard  to  the  capabilities  of  the  individuals  and 
without  any  relief  from  liability  for  their  negligence, 
as  in  the  case  of  shipowners  when  pilots  are  compul- 
sorily  employed.  The  bargeowners  claim  the  right  to 
employ  any  person  able,  in  their  opinion,  to  do  the 
necessary  work,  notwithstanding  that  he  be  neither  a 
licensed  waterman  nor  an  apprentice,  (m)  The  want 
of  efficient  police  protection  in  the  docks,  especially  at 
the  time  of  strikes  or  labour  disturbances.  Owing  to 
tho  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  work  is  carried 
on,  the  opportunities  for  intimidation  in  the  lighterage 
business  are  much  greater  than  with  any  other  class  of 
employment.  The  Metropolitan  Police  authorities  re- 
fu.se  to  send  men  into  the  docks,  except  on  payment  of 
all  expenses,  which  are  very  heavy,  owing  to  the  large 
area  to  be  protected,  and  these  expenses  make  it  quite 
impossible  for  private  bodies  such  as  the  lighterage 
trade  to  avail  themselves  of  the  said  protection. 

3742.  {Mr.  Ellis.)  I  understand  that  these  answers 
have  been  prepared  by  the  Association  of  Master 
Lightermen  and  Bargeowners? — That  is  so. 

3743.  You  are  the  authorised  representative  of  that 
association  in  respect  of  these  answers  that  have  been 
given  ? — ^Tes. 

3744.  Were  they  prepared  at  any  meeting  of  the 
board  or  committee  of  the  association  ? — ^At  a  meeting 
of  the  council  of  the  association.  Many  meetings,  I  may 
say,  have  been  held  to  consider  the  answers  to  be  given 
to  these  questions,  and  these  are  the  answers  the  council 
arrived  at  after  a  good  deal  of  consideration. 

3746.  Are  they  placed  in  your  hands  to  lay  before  us, 
as  the  official  representative  of  this  Association  of  Mas- 
ter Lightermen  and  Bargeowners  ? — Yes. 

3746.  You  make  a  general  statement  of  the  failure 
See  6572          ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  companies  to  provide  sufficient  tug  power 

for  towing  barges  within  the  dock  water,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  the  dock  companies  to  afford  reasonable  facili- 
ties for  the  passing  out  of  laden  barges,  and  so  on  ? — 
Yes. 

3747.  You  clearly  understand  that  the  Commission 
will  require  either  from  you  direct  or  through  the  secre- 
tary specific  illustrations  of  these  complaints,  with  the 
correspondence  that  has  taken  place,  fixing  the  dates  ? 
—Yes. 

3748.  These  are  complaints  against  the  dock  com- 
panies, and  we  shall  have  the  dock  companies  here- 
after, and  they  must  be  in  a  position  to  answer  specific 
complaints  ? — ^Yes. 

3749.  We  must  have  particular  instances,  giving 
names  and  dates.     You  quite  appreciate  that  ?-7-Quite. 

3760.  {Rear-Admiral  Hext.)  With  regard  to  a  barge 
being  left  in  the  dock  with  only  one  man,  if  the  dock 
company  want  it  moved,  can  that  one  man  move  it? — 
YesL 

3751.  Say  a  barge  of  100  tons  ? — ^Yes  ;  it  is  done  con- 
stantly. 

3762.  Of  course  he  can  move  it,  but  can  he  move  it 
with  the  necessary  facility  ? — In  most  cases  I  think  so. 
I  very  seldom  hear  a  complaint  on  that  head — ^that  the 
man  is  not  able  to  move  the  barge  quickly  enough. 

3763.  Then  you  ask  for  more  easy  access  to  the  docks, 
and  also  to  have  tugs  in  the  docks,  and  questions  of  the 
same  sort.    Are  you  prepared  to  pay  for  those  facilities  ? 
-^Yes. 

3764.  And  the  extra  pumping  and  the  moving  of 
barges  by  tugs  if  the  docks  provided  them? — ^We  are 
prepared  to  pay  for  the  towage  in  the  docks.  That  is 
done  now  in  the  Albert  and  Victoria  I>ock& 

7766.  With  regard  to  the  loss  of  water,  two  hours 
before  high  water,  you  wish  to  have  access  more  fre- 
quently. Would  you  pay  for  the  pumping  required 
to  make  up  the  shortage  of  water  ? — No  ;  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  we  should  do  that. 

3766.  With  regard  to  your  anawer  concerning  the 
want  of  sufficient  mooring  accommodation  for  barges 
in  the  river,  would  you  pay  for  that  accommodation  or 
not? — We  do  not  suggest  that  we  should  pay  for  it. 

3757.  Would  you  object  to  it  ? — ^Yes ;  we  ehould  ob- 
ject to  pay  for  it 

3768.  If  it  was  provided  ^Yes. 


3759.  You  would  like  to  have  it  for  nothing  ? — It  haa 
not  been  increased  in  sufficient  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  traffic  in  the  river.  It  always  has  been  free 
for  all  time. 

3760.  {Sir  Bobert  Oiffen.)  With  reference  to  greater 
facilities  being  required  from  the  Board  of  Customs 
with  regard  to  the  clearing  of  goods  delivered  overside 
and  the  granting  of  passes  to  leave  the  docks,  and  the 
working  hours,  you  say  that  the  conditions  applied  to 
Tilbury  Docks  should  be  the  same  as  those  in  force 
with  regard  to  the  docks  higher  op  the  river.  What  is 
the  difference  between  Tilbury  Docks  and  the  docks 
higher  up  the  river  ? — One  difference  is  that  the  Customs 
will  not  permit  barges  to  come  from  Ti'lbiuy  unless  they 
are  locked  down,  whereas  in  the  upper  docks  with  cer- 
tain goods  they  will  permit  the  craft  under  certain  con- 
ditions to  leave  the  docks  and  get  to  the  wharves  with- 
out the  necessity  of  the  Customs  locks.  They  will  not 
under  any  conditions  allow  officers  to  come  in  the  craft 
from  Tilbury  Docks,  as  they  will  in  the  upper  docks, 
with  bonded  goods. 

3761.  Have  you  any  objection  to  give  further  par- 
ticulars under  this  head  to  show  exactly  what  you 
mean? — None  whatever.  My  company  is  not  particu- 
larly concerned  in  Customs  woilk,  but  there  are  two 
witnesses  present  who  are  able  to  ^Ivo  evidence  on  that 
particular  point ;  they  are  in  the  habit  of  deaHing  with 
bonded  goods. 

3762.  You  are  deaUng  with  the  Customs  now? — Yes, 
on  th'is  particular  question  it  is  the  Customs  we  refer  to 
here. 

3763.  With  reference  to  those  questions  about  the 
number  of  barges,  you  stated  that  the  number 
of  barges  employed  is  estimated  at  not  less  than 
8,000,  and  then  you  stated  in  reply  to  another  question 
that  67  out  of  a  total  of  88  members  of  your  Association 
or  persons  identified  with  your  Association,  have  given 
returns  of  very  nearly  5,000  dumb  barges,  and  106  sail- 
ing barges,  and  7  steam  barges ;  so  that  your  Associa- 
tion represents  £ve-eighths  of  the  whole  business. 
Would  that  be  a  fair  statement  ? — That  is  a  fair  state- 
ment. 

• 

3764.  Are  the  remaining  barges  probably  of  much  the 
same  size  as  the  barges  represented  by  your  Associa- 
tion ? — ^Yes  ;  I  should  imagine  the  large  numl>er  re- 
presented by  our  Association  would  be  average  craft 
Of  course,  there  are  many  firms  who  are  not  members 
of  Qur  Association,  but  their  business  would  be  much 
the  same. 

3765.  So  that  from  these  particulars  we  might  have 
some  idea  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the  barges  ? — I  think 
so,  but  I  think  the  Watermen's  Company  could  give  it 
to  you  accurately. 

3766.  {Chairman.)  Turning  now  to  your  personal 
evidence,  we  understand  that  you  will  give  it  as  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Thames  Steam  Tug  and  Lighterage 
Company,  Limited? — ^Yes. 

3767.  Will  you  give  us  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
company  of  which  you  are  managing  director? — The 
company  of  which  I  am  managing  director  is  a  limited 
liability  company  registered  in  the  year  1856  under 
the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act.     Its  share  capital  is 
£57,200,  all  of  which  is  fully  paid  up.     The  business 
of  the  company  is  that  of  carriers  by  water  to  and  from 
the  various  docks  in  the  Port  of  London.     In  addition 
to  a  large  general  lighterage  business  it  also  acts  as 
sole  lighterage  agents  for  the  under-mentioned  railway 
companies,   viz.  :    The  Great  Western   Railway  Com- 
pany, the  London  and  North-Westem  Railway  Com- 
pany, the  London,  Brighton,  and  South-Coast  Railway 
Company,  and  the  South-Eastem  and  Chatham  Rail- 
way Company.     The  company  own  five  tugs,  and  320 
dumb  barges,  lighters,  and  punts  ;  in  addition  to  which 
they  have  at  present  30  lighters  on  hire  from  other 
persons.     The  average  number  of  craft  necessarily  en- 
gaged In  the  company's  work  is  aibout  400.    Three  months 
ago,  when  we  were  busy,  we  had  120  lighters  on  hire. 
To-day    it    is    30.      The    business    fluctuates    in    that 
way,     but    the    average    number    would    remain    the 
same     taken     for     iSie     whole    year.       My  company 
employ    upon    an     average     106      foremen,     30     W- 
prentices,   110  watchmen,  6  engineers,  5  stokers,  and 
70  barge  builders  and  repairers.     The  business  which 
is  now  carried  on  by  ray  company  was  first  established 
early  in  the  century,  immediately  after  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  Company,  and  has 
gradually  incr*?s-H  until  it  has  reached  its  present 
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dimensions.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  company 
for  31  years,  and  for  the  past  16  years  have  been,  firstly, 
secretary,  and  then  managing  director.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  myself  well  acquainted  with 
the  mode  in  which  lightenige  business  is  carried  on  in 
the  Port  of  London.  I  have  made  an  examination  of 
my  company's  books  for  the  purpose  of  obtainimg  some 
dibek  which  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  OommdssioD,  and 
I  find  thait  the  atvextagQ  yeanily  tonnage  oonviey^d  by  the 
company's  baiges  for  the  past  three  years  is  600,000 
tons,  of  which  probably  70  per  cent,  passes  into  or  out 
of  the  various  docks.  I  have  ascertained  that  the  ton- 
nage into  and  out  of  the  v<arious  dudca  for  ooe  miontii, 
viz.,  May  last,  was  43,000  tons.  It  was  a  fair  average 
month's  work,  and  gives  a  total  of  516,000  tons  per 
aonum  to  and  from  the  docks.  Of  this  month's  work 
the  tonnage  inwards  for  export  wvm  18,000  tons,  and 
the  tonnage  outwards,  either  for  delivery  to  the  various 
railway  companies  or  to  private  customers,  was  25,000 
tons.  Of  the  above  I  estimate  that  31,000  tons  were 
collected  from  or  delivered  to  the  before-mentioned  rail- 
way companies  for  export  or  for  carriage  inland  or  de- 
Sivered  by  us  to  places  outside  the  London  radius,  and 
12,000  further  tons  were  delivered  by  us  at  places  and 
wharves  wit3hin  the  Londlon  district,  from  which  latter 
a  portion  was  again  distriibuted.  That  aesuming  the 
dock  authorities  were  to  succeed  in  imposing  the  rotes 
upon  goods  carried  by  barges  into  and  out  of  tlie  docks 
and  upon  the  barges  entering  and  leaving  such  docks 
as  suggested  by  the  Bill  brought  into  Parliament  last 
Session,  the  goods  carried  by  my  company  would  have 
paid  in  respect  of  this  month's  work  the  sum  of,  say, 
£2,600,  and  the  company  itself  would  have  been  taxed 
in  respect  of  the  citrft  in  the  sum  of  £1,000,  and  my 
company  would,  therfore,  necessarily  be  compelled,  in 
conjunction  witn  all  other  carriers  'by  water,  to  increase 
the  rates  for  lighterage.  The  sadd  rates  would  have  the 
effect  of  diverting  water-borne  traffic,  as  large  quanti- 
ties of  goods  now  deaUt  with  bj  barge  would  be  taken 
over  the  dock-quays  and  conveyed  away  by  land  car- 
riage ;  sudi  charges  would  also  seriously  handicap  the 
transhipping  trade  of  Loudooi,  which  is  a  large  and  im- 
portaint  one,  and  heili>s  laigely  to  freight  our  coCondal 
and  foreign  steamers.  The  question  of  compulsory 
f^5575.  pilotage  in  the  River  Thames  conetitutM  a  grievance 
irliich  for  many  years  past  has  been  keenly  felt  by  lighter- 
men and  barge-owners.  When,  by  compulsion  of  law, 
the  navigation  of  a  vessel  is  handed  over  to  a  pilot,  it 
follows  that  in  the  event  of  collision  the  shipowner  is 
exempt  from  liability,  provided  that  he  can  show  that 
his  officers  and  crew  gave  the  pilot  the  assistance,  by 
way  of  look-o-ut  and  otherwise,  to  which  he  wae  entitled. 
By  section  620  of  the  Merchant  ffliippinff  Act, 
1804,  such  pilot  is  not  responsible  for  damage 
resultinflf  from  his  neglect  or  want  of  skill,  beyond  tlie 
sum  of  £100  and  his  current  pilotage  fee.  If  therefore, 
by  the  n^ligenee  of  th«  pilot  of  a  ehip  a  Mghter  con- 
taining goods  of  great  value  ia  run  down,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  redress.  This  oonditi<Mi  exists  over  the  whole 
stretch  of  25  or  26  miles  of  river  between  Gravesend  and 
London  Bridge  over  whioh  barges  are  being  constantly 
navigated,  and  it  is  subm'.tted  that  in  view  of  the  con- 
atantly  increasing  steamship  traffic  on  the  Thames  the 
time  has  come  when,  in  the  interests  of  the  lighterage 
trade,  as  well  as  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  port, 
the  exemiption  of  the  shipowner  from  Idaibility  should 
he  aboHsihed,  and  that  the  Merdhonfc  Shipping  Act 
should  be  amended  in  this  respect.  In  consequence  of 
losses  sustained  by  my  coaapany  through  oolisions  with 
steam  vessels  upon  the  Thames,  the  following  letter  was 
Bent  by  my  Association  to  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity 
House:— "The  Associaition  of  Master  Lightermen  and 
Barge  Owners,  Port  of  London,  100,  Fenchurch  Street, 
E.G.,  14th  March,  1808.  Sir,— Upon  the  15th  April 
Ust  year,  at  about  haHf-paet  10  a.m.,  the  weather  being 
fine  and  clear  and  the  tide  flood,  the  s.s.  "Amstelstroom,' 
whilst  m  Limehouse  Reach,  and  in  charge  of  Edmund 
J'j  57'  *.l^y  licensed  Trinity  House  pilot,  overtook,  col- 
^^^L,!'^'  *^  ^^^^^  *^®  lighter  'Rdiph,'  betongin^?  to 
the  Thames  Steam  Tag  and  Irighterage  Company,  Ltd., 
who  are  members  of  this  Association.  The  collision  w«s 
eo  severe  that  the  barge  was  instantly  cut  in  two,  and 
"the  hghterman  who  wjs  in  chersre  thereof  narrowlv 
eecaped  drowniing.  The  pilot  is  aleged  to  have  trans- 
frressed  every  Thames  Conservancy  rule,  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  he  ought  to  have  observed.  The 
barge  owners'  lose  amounts  to  £118  Os..  and  upon  the 
owners  of  tfie  *  Ametelstroom '  bein^r  applied  to  for  pay- 
"^fr  %  promptily  referred  the  bacge  owneis  to  the 
P"g^V^o  whom  applioatinn  was  made  in  turn.  The  pilot 
"^  7PJitrJV*^,-'  ieniif^  Kf  Hfi2>ility,  and  sought  to  throw  the 


bJame  upon  another  s.s.  called  'Guildhall,'  whioli  was     ^     „  ««. 
either  aoout  to  enter,  or  was  in  the  act  of  entering,  the  j^^^^'  ^^^^ 
MiUwall  Dock.    An  action  was  commenced  against  the  '-^ 

pilot  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  ffich  Court  26  Mur.  1901. 
of  Justice,  in  which  action  he  appeared  and  delivered  a  -  '   -^ 

SDatement  of  defence.  The  trial  took  place  upon  the 
28th  ultimo,  before  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ju^ice  Mathew, 
who  found  that  the  co-llision  was  brought 
a:bout  by  tho  reckless  navigation  of  the  'Ametelstroom,' 
that  no  attempt  was  made  and  no  measures  were  taken 
to  endeavour  to  prevent  it,  and  that  the  defendant,  as 
pilot,  had  kept  on  his  course  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences. Juc^^ment  was  therefore  given  for  the  plain* 
tiiffis  for  £100  and  costs,  which  latter  have  been  taxea 
at  £52  Os.  2d.  Application  has  been  made  for  pay- 
ment, but  the  defendant  simply  declines  to  make  any 
proposal  for  a  liquidation,  and  the  plaintiffs  are  there- 
fore left  &  proceed  against  him'  by  such  process  of  exe- 
cution as  may  be  most  effective.  In  adddtdon  to  ilie 
before-mentioned  claim,  the  same  company  h^ivo 
another  claim  agiainet  the  defendian^  in  respect  of 
damages  arising  out  of  a  coUisdon  between  i>arges  D':- 
longing  to  them  and  a  steamer  under  his  charge,  and 
Messrs.  A.  Frey  and  Co.,  Limited,  also  members  ot 
this  association,  have  a  claim  against  the  same  pilot 
for  damiages  likewise  arising  out  ol  collision.  In  no 
instance  has  he  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  liquidate 
these  claims  or  to  meet  them  in  a  com^promising  apint, 
so  that  the  barge  owners  must  either  put  up  with  cho 
loss  which  they  have  sustained,  or  incur  the  e^)ense  of 
bringing  actions  against  him  in  order  to  compel  him  to 
do  that  which  witnout  oomipuleion  he  ought  to  do,  anii 
which  my  council  understand  he  is  able  to  do,  as  he 
enjoys  regular  aoid  constant  work.  In  the  interests  of 
the  various  members  of  this  aasocuation  my  council 
write  to  bring  these  circumstances  to  your  noiioe, 
and  they  respectfully  invite  your  Uorporation  to 
exercise  their  disciplinary  powers  over  the  pilot  in 
question.  In  making  this  requeet  my  council  wish  it 
to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  have  no  personal 
feeling  against  the  pilot  oomplaaned  of  ;  but  as  so  many  ^^  4047.9 
cases  of  this  kind  occur,  they  give  the  foreeoing  as  an 
instance  of  the  necessity  of  some  steps  to  be  taken  to 
oompel  the  pilots  to  realdse  and  meet  the  responsibili- 
ties cast  upon  them  by  the  Pilotage  laws.  I  am.  Sir, 
yiour  obedient  servant  (signed),  Ohas.  J.  Tonwin, 
Secretary.  To  the  Secretary,  Trinity  Coipouation, 
Trinity  House,  T\>wer  Hill,  B.C." 

3768.  Will  you  tell  us  what  answer,  if  any,  you  re- 
ceived fi-om  Trinity  House? — I  will  not  say  that  we 
received  any  answer,  but  I  saw  the  secretary  of  Trinity 
House.  I  expect  we  should  have  had  a  formal  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  letter,  but  I  don't  think  the 
matter  was  dealt  with  in  the  way  that  we  thought  it 
mdght  have  been  at  the  time. 

3769.  (Mr.  EUi$,)  Can  you  say  specifically  whether 
there  was  an  anewer? — I  cannot  from  memory.  I 
should  think  there  was  an  answer,  but  it  did  not  deal 
with  the  mabter. 

3770.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  no  correspondence  to 
show  us  on  the  subject? — ^Not  here. 

3771.  Or  anywhere  I — We  should  have  it  at  the  aeso-  g^  4009-70. 
ciation,  undoubtedly.     If  there  is  a  letter  I  will  under- 
take to  let  you  have  it.    If  an  answer  was  given  it  led 

to  no  result. 

3772.  Will  you  continue  your  evidence,  please? — Of 
the  amount  of  the  judgment  recovered  by  my  company, 
£152  Os.  2d.,  tlie  sum  of  £16  and  no  more  has  been  re- 
covered during  the  past  two  and  a  half  years  from  the 
pdlot,  who  is  an  undischarged  bankrupt.  Upon  being 
further  pressed  for  payment  he  has  stated  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  further  claims  on  him  arising  out  of  other 
collisions,  he  should  have  to  file  hie  own  petition  in 
bankruptcy  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  off  all  his  exist- 
ing liabilities.  A  barce  ewner  is  liable  to  pay  to  each 
and  every  claimant  all  damages  which  may  be  caused 
by  collision  between  his  bar^re  €uid  another  vessel,  if 
such  barge  be  in  the  wrong,  whereas  a  shipowner  wchen 
liable  can,  under  similar  circumetances,  by  virtue  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  limit  his  liability 
without  regard  to  the  number  of  claims  to  £8  per  ton, 
or  in  case  of  lose  of  life  to  £15  per  ton.  The  barge 
owner  claims  to  be  placed,  and  I  submit  t^at  it  is  only 
just  that  he  ahooild  be  placed,  upon  an  equotUty 
with  the  shipowner,  and  to  be  able  to  limit  his  liability 
in  the  s«une  way.  A  short  time  ago  certain  membm 
of  my  association  were  in  the  Admiralty  Division,  held 
te  be  liable  in  respect  of  a  oollia'on  bet-ween  thedr 
barge  whilst  under  oars  and  a  steamer  lying  alongside 
a  wharf.  In  consequence  of  the  damage  to  die  steamer 
and  cargo  the  barge  owners  had  to  pay  altogether  a 
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f^r.T.  W,  sum  of  £2,000.     The  bargo  was  a  vesiel  of  73i  tons 

Jacobs,  jun.  register.     If  she  had  been  propelled  by  sails  and  re- 

90  MTT^ioni  ?^**^^^<*  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  her  owners' 

^_ll  liability  towards   both  shipowner   and  cargo   owners 

~  would  have  been  £588. 

See  4066:7.  3773.  (Mr.  EUU,)  You  say,  "  A  short  time  ago."  This 
is  a  Specific  illustration  of  an  action  at  law,  as  I  under- 
stand. Can  you  give  us  the  date  ?— Yes  ;  or  I  can,  if 
you  would  prefer  it  in  that  form,  ask  the  principal  of 
the  particular  firm  to  come  here  and  give  that  evidence. 

3774.  If  a  statement  of  this  kind  is  made  it  is  a 
serious  thing,  and  you  give  it  in  support  of  your  claim 
that  barge  owners  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing 
as  shipowners? — ^Yes. 

3775.  When  you  amend  your  evidence  instead  of  say- 
ing "  a  short  time  ago  "  you  can  give  the  date  ?— Yes, 
I  will  give  you  that. 

3776.  (Chairman.)  Now  will  you  please  continue? — 
The  time  has  arrived  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Master 
Lightermen  of  London,  the  restrictions  at  present  im- 
posed upon  them  in  respect  of  their  choice  of  ser\'ants 
should   be   abolished.     The  following  resolution  was 
on  the  26th  November  last  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
council  of  my  Association :—"  Resolved :   That  in  the 
opinion  of  the  council  of  this  Association  the  trade 
of  the  Port  of  London  is  seriously  hampered  by  the 
restriction  placed  upon  the  employment  of  lightermen 
on  the  River  Thames  under  Section  66  of  the  Water- 
men's and  Lightermen's  Amendment  Act,   1859,   and 
the  time  has  arrived  when  Parliament  should  be  asked 
to  abolish  such  exclusive  privilege  and  grant  to  em- 
ployers the  right  to  employ  such  men  as  they  deem 
suitable."     This  restriction  may  have  had  justification 
in  years  gone  by  prior  to  the  advent  of  steam  tugs,  or 
when  steam  towage  was  in  its  infancy,  and  when  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  skill  in  navigation  and  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  currents  and  tides  were  essential  on  the 
part  of  those  placed  in  charge  of  lighters.     Now,  owing 
to  the  employment  of  tugs,  the  duty  of  such  men  is  to 
a  large  extent  confined  to  the  making  fast  of  ropes  and 
of  watching  the  property  placed  under  their  charge. 
As  an  illustration  of  actual  conditions  which  prevail 
the  case  of  a  sailing  barge  may  be  instanced.     So  long 
as  she  does  not  trade  between  two  points,  both  of  which 
are  within  the  limits  of  the  Watermen's  Company's 
Act,  she  is  under  no  necessity  to  employ  licensed  men. 
She  comes  up  the  river  in  charge  of  two  men,  neither 
of  whom  is  certificated  nor  is  a  freeman  of  the  Water- 
men's Company.     These  men  are  invariably  as  capable, 
thanks  to  their  experience  in  navigation,  as  are  the 
licensed  watermen  whom  master  lightermen  are  now 
compelled  to  employ  even  on  towed  craft,  although  the 
tug  herself  is  exempt.     The  existing  obligation  of  the 
master  lightermen  to  employ  only  certain  men  for  the 
purposes  of  their  trade    could  be  understood   if  the 
master  were  exempt  from  liability  as  is  a  shipowner 
in  the  case  of  employment  of  a  compulsory  pilot,  or  if 
there  were  any  guarantee  of  special  qualification  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  licensed  by  the  Watermen's  Com- 
pany ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  apprentice  entered  at 
14  years  of  age  is  considered  at  the  age  of  16  to  be  quite 
equal  to  the  work  of  a  licensed  lighterman.     This  of 
itself  is  evidence  that  no  special  skill  is  required.     It 
is  contended  that  the  employers  should  be  at  liberty 
to  engage  any  man  whom  they  deem    fitted  for  their 
work,  more  especially  as  under  the  present  regime  the 
statutory  obligation  to  employ  only  licensed  men  is  ac- 
companied by  no  corresponding  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  to  do  the  work  required  by  them.     If  master 
lightermen  employ  other  than  licensed  men  they  render 
themselves  liable  to  penalties  ;  and  if  new  hands  are 
taken    on  during  a  strike    they  must    be    discharged 
directly  licensed  watermen  ofljjer  to  resume  work,  even 
though  temporarily.     It  is  submitted  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  obligation  in  its  present  form  is  unde- 
sirable at  the  present  day,  and  that  the  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  masters  should  be  removed.     I  desire  to 
point  out  that  the  trade  of  London,  as  a  great  distribut- 
ing centre,  has  largely  depended  upon  that  facility  for 
the  water  carriage  of  goods  within  the  limits  of  the 

See  5628.  1^^  which  the  Joint  Committee  have  sought  to  imperil. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  towards 
direct  shipment,  but  a  very  large  transhipment  trade 
is  maintained  in  the  Thames  at  the  present  time,  and 
will  be  maintained  all  the  while  cargo,  whether  from 
inland  centres,  coastwise,  or  from  the  Continent,  ma^ 
be  relied  upon  to  make  up  the  freight  of  ships  which, 
owing  to  their  great  size,  afford  an  economical  means 


of  transport.       Were  any  restriction  placed  upon  the. 
present  freedom  of  the  port  in  respect  of  the  carriage  of 
goods  by  means  of  lighters  and  barges,  Uiere  is  good 
ground  for  apprehending  a  diversion  of  cargo  and  a  con- 
sequent loss  of  trade  which  would  be  inimical  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Thames.     I  submit  that  at  the- 
present  day,  when  there  is  great  and  increasing  compe- 
tition in  the  steamship  trade,  it  is  extremely  undesir- 
able that  the  welfare  of  the  Port  of  London  should  be- 
largely  dependent  on  the  policy  adopted  by  dock  com- 
panies whose  interests  are  necessarily  determined  by 
dividend  considerations,  and  whose  financial  prospects, 
have  been  unfavourably  affected  by  the  fact  that  goods 
now  pass  more  rapidly  into  consumption  than  formerly , 
and  do  not  therefore  yield  so  large  a  warehousing  profit 
as  in  previous  years.     Looking  at  the  future  of  the  Port 
of  London,  it  would  be  eminently  desirable  that  its^ 
river  and  dock  waters  should  be  controlled  by  some  re- 
presentative public  body  which  would  be  able  to  take^ 
a  broad  view  of  its  requirements,  and  to  anticipate  those 
improvements  which  are  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  its  position  among  the  great  ports  of  the  world.     The 
aim  of  such  a  body  would  necessarily  be  to  offer  all  pos- 
sible facilities  to  the  various  interests  concerned  so  that 
the  cost  of  work  in  the  port  would,  together  with  its 
more  rapid  despatch,  enable  London  to  hold  its  own 
against  the  rivals  which, now  threaten  it. 

3777.  {Sir  Bobert  Giffen.)  With  refecenoe  to  what  yoa 
have  just  now  said,  oan  you  give  us  any  idea  of  whait 
kind  of  puibCic  body  you  have  iin  your  mind?— A  pubJac 
•body  ihob  woiM  be  repreeenitttbive  of  the  initeresits  that 
are  conoemed  in  the  oomonepoe  of  the  port :  shipotwners^ 
merdhanifas,  and  undouibitedlfy  the  repa^eseiDitatives  of  the 
Coiporation  and  <die  London  County  Council ;  and  we 
mdghft  sugigest  the  lighibeinnen. 

3778.  When  you  say  ''  comtroiUed  "  is  it  your  idea  tiliat 
they  should  be  the  owners  of  the  dbcks  as  weU? — Xjh- 
doahbedily  of  the  dock  waiters. 

3779.  And  the  quays  ?— Of  oouirae  tibstt  would  iuA^olve  the 
presemt  warehouses  of  the  wharfingers  adoog  the  river- 
side. They  might  be  let,  as  the  wharves  are  now,  to> 
private  owners,  and  worked  sepanubedy  firom  the  dock 
^vcvteis. 

3780.  First  of  aHl  they  wouM  be  in  the  ownership  of 
this  public  body,  and  then  let  by  them  ? — ^Tes. 

3761.  You  liave  nioft  gone  inito  the  details  of  w^hat  the 
expeose  would  be,  and  how  much  psoperty  wouild  have 
to  be  acquired,  and  poinits  of  that  kind? — ^No,  we  have 
ndt  I  think  whanfijogers  and  merohadxts  are  perliaps^ 
better  at>le  to  deal  with  that  than  the  lighitennen  wouM 
•be. 

3782.  Then  with  reference  to  wtnai  you  say  as  to  the 
ba>i^  owners  being  obliged  to  take  back  men  who  have 
been  on  strike,  the  moaneisb  they  are  wiMing  to  come 
in  again,  ho/ve  you  ever  tested  a  case  of  some  man  who 
has  left  his  eniiployment  and  gone  on  strike,  and  tben 
coane  and  offered  to  be  taken  on  again  ? — ^I  have  passed 
>bhrough  peverail  strikes,  and  my  experience  is  this  :    If 
I  fill  up  tihe  barges  wubh  men  who  may  be  competent  to 
navigate  them  during  the  time  of  stnke,  when  I  am  en- 
tiitled  to  employ  a  man  who  is  not  licensed,  immediately 
a  man  wiith  a  licence  tenders  himself  for  emipikmnent  at 
the  usual  nitte  of  remuneration  I  am  bound  to  employ 
him. 

3783.  Have  you  ever  tested  such  a  case  ? — Yes. 

3784.  Cian  you  refer  us  to  the  partiou'lare  of  the  case  ? — 
I  would  nob  risk  a  judgment.  The  Act  of  Parldament 
is  so  specific  and  dear.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  what- 
ever. I  am  oomipelled  under  the  Watenuen's  Act  to 
empdoy  a  Uoensed  man,  so  I  have  never  risked  taking 
a  case  to  Oouit. 

3785.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  I  wished 
to  kj^ow  how  far  you  have  tested  the  point.  To  a  have 
never  appealed  to  a  judge  on  iJie  question  that,  when 
tihene  men  have  refused  emfp(K>ymenib  and  yofi  have  been 
obliged  to  em>ploy  other  men,  tihe  men  who  have  been 
out  on  strike  have  oome  back  again,  and  you  have  been 
bound  to  dismiss  the  otiher  people,  and  take  back  the 
men  wiho  have  been  out  ? — I  am  not  speaking  of  such  a 
case  as  you  put.  The  man  does  not  reluee  eispkyyment 
at  the  usual  rates.  I  say  when  tiie  men  are  prepared 
to  oome  back  on  tenms  that  are  arranged,  then  imme- 
diately I  lam  oUiged  to  employ  the  hcenised  men. 

3786.  I  wished  to  know  how  fiar  thstt  point  has  been 
betfiore  the  jud<^  and  aotually  decided  ?— Such  a  case 
Ins  wA  arisen  beoause,  ae  I  aaiy,  we  shouikl  not  be  justi- 
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^ed.  I  do  not  know  idietih<er  I  hanre  made  mysetf  dear. 
The  sedtvoii  of  tbe  Act  of  PttrliameDrt;  to  Tpihiob  I  am.  re- 
-^earring  aaiyB  tibaA  if  we  axe  imaiUfe  ix>  eimploy  a  lioeaeed 
nian  ait  the  usual  vote  of  recDnivea»faioii,  tlien  we  irmiy 
^eaapkjj  vpfaom  we  Idike;  lyub  if  tbo  liceoBed  nuan  ie  pre- 
jparod  bo  wosk  ait  liho  usual  nvbe  of  remumesaftion,  whiidi 
t>eooime8  tbe  uaoal  rote  aa  soon  ae  wo  haiv«  agreed  ieans, 
ikieiD.  we  ate  oocnpeHcd  to  amiploj  him.  In  such  a  oaoe 
wo  hsiive  mever  tested  the  poimt,  becani&e  there  bas  been 
no  occasion  for  it  Wo  are  ohla^  to  take  itho  man 
back,  the  seotdon  of  tho  Adt  of  PiaitLuimeDit  is  so  ciloar. 

3787.  That  is  all  you  have  to  say,  is  ii  ?  Your  inter- 
pretation has  never,  in  foot,  been  brought  to  the  point 
-of  a  judicial  decision  ?— No,  I  cannot  say  that  it  has. 

3788.  You  say  that  on  the  average  you  have  about  400 
•craft  engaged  in  your  work  ?— Yes. 

3789.  Then  you  give  the  numher  of  people  that  you 
■omploj  on  the  average,  inokiding,  I  think,  a  good  many 
that  are  not  engaged  in  navigation,  propedy  speaking. 
I  find  that  you  have  not  got  oo-e  man  on  the  average  for 
each  craft.  You  say  you  have  106  freeman,  30  appren- 
tices, 110  watchmen,  five  engineers,  five  stokers,  and  70 
Ixaige  builders  and  repairers.  Those  do  not  add  up  to 
-400  altogether  ?— That  may  be,  because  we  should  have 

probably,  at  our  raQway  depdts,  for  instance,  30  or  40 
oarges  at  one  time  waiting  to  discharge,  which  may  be 
there  waiting  for  days  together.     They  would  not  require 
-<a  man  in  attend^ance  on  each  barge. 

3790.  How  many  of  these  men  that  I  have  enumerated 
are  actually  engaged  in  mavigation,  and  what  is  the  aver- 
age nujnber  you  have  engaged  in  navigation  ?— Tho  free- 
men and  the  apprentices  would  be  generally  engaged  in 
navigation. 

3791.  That  is  135  I^Yes,  that  is  136. 

3792.  And  the  watchmen  ? — They  would  be  engaged  in 
looking  after  bai^cs  in  the  vaiious  docks. 

3793.  You  are  not  compelled  by  the  Watermen's  Com- 
IMBiy  to  employ  them  ?— No. 

3794.  So  that  135  is  tho  nnmiber  you  are  compelled  to 
omplloy  for  400  craft?-— Yes,  thit  is  so. 

3795.  (Bear-Admiral  Hext.)  You  have  referred  to 
towage  by  steam.  Do  you  know  that  lighters  are  navi- 
gated by  oars,  independently  of  steam  f-Yes ;  but  the 
great  majority  are  towed. 

3796.  And,  in  the  case  of  your  being  permitted  to  em- 
ploy your  own  men  independently    of   the   Watermen's 

-Company,  would  you  have  any  examination  at  all  to 
ascertain  whether  they  are  qualified  ^— We  should  have 
io  judge  by  our  experience,  the  same  as  we  do  now. 
We  do  not  look  upon  the  licence  as  any  guarantee  of  a 
man's  competency.     Unfortunately,  we  are  bound  in  all 

•  cases  to  employ  the  licensed  men,  bat  we  should  have  a 
much  larger  area  of  competent  men  to  select  from  if  we 
were  not. 

3797.  Bub  the  fact  of  their  being  freemen  of  the  Water- 
men's CcTipainy  surely  is  supposed,  at  ail  events,  to  be 
a  guarantee  that  they  know  their  work?— It  is  supposed 
to  be  ;  but  we  do  not  look  ui)on  the  licence  as  any  guaran- 
tee of  their  ability.  We  rely  upon  the  famous  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  the  particular  men.  I  tliink  the 
reference  that  I  made  to  the  fact  thht  an  apprentice  at 
16  holds  the  licence  which  quallifies  him  to  navigate  the 
largest  craft  is.an  answer,  perhaps.  If  a  lad  of  16  is  quali- 
fied it  does  not  seem  to  indicate  that  a  very  great  amount 
of  ddll  is  guaranteed  by  tho  licence ;  but  the  lad  of  16 
gets  the  licence. 

3798.  (Mr.  Peel)  I  see  you  do  a  great  deal  of  your 
business  with  the  railway  companies? — ^Yes. 

3799.  You  spoke  of  railway  depdts  ?— Yes. 

3800.  Where  do  you  actually  deliver  to  the  railway  com- 
panies, do  you  deliver  to  whttrvee?— To  and  from  the  rail- 
way dep6ts,  which  are  mtunted  at  the  Collier  Dock,  Pop- 
lajr,  for  the  London  and  North-Western  and  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Campaaies ;  Dudman's  Dock,  Deptford', 
for  the  Brighton  Railway  Company ;  and  Brentford  Dock 
agaan  for  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company. 

3801.  Is  it  always  going  into  a  dock  ?  Do  vou  always 
go  from  one  dock  into  another  dock  ?^The  whole  of  the 
business  is  not  done  within  the  dock.  At  Deptford 
Wharf  thee  is  an  outside  wharf  for  the  Brighton  Rail- 
way Company. 

3802.  Which  is  possessed  by  the  railway  company?^ 
Yes ;  and  we  deliver  to  and  from  wharves  for  the  rail- 

*  way  companies  as  well  as  to  and  from  the  various  docks. 


3803.  You  said  that  any  charges  made  on  the  barges    Mr.  T.  W. 
would  affect  the  transhipment  trade  of  London  ? — ^Yes.    Jacobs^jun, 

3804.  Of  course  you  do  not  apply  that  to  the  business  2q  Mar  IMl 
which     is     not     transhipment     trade? — Tho     transit  '         ' 
trade  would  affect  London  undoubtedly — ih&t  whl^ih 

passes  to  the  railway  companies  for  transport  to  various 
parts  of  the  country  inland.    To  the  extent  of  any  toll 
imposed  upon  traffic  carried  by  barges  the  Port  of 
London  would  be  handicapped  as  compared  with  ports  ^  ^  aaoQ 
suoh  as  Liverpool  or  Hull.     The  same  foreign  ports    ®*' 
send  both  to  Liverpool  and  London^  and  that  which  is 
distributed  in  the  country  is  distributed  from  either 
port,  according  to  the  facilities  which  are  offered. 

3806.  I  thought  you  laid  special  stress  upon  it  with 
reference  to  the  transhipment  trade  in  goods  coming 
from  foreign  ports  ? — ^Yes  ;  and  goods  passing  into  the 
country.  My  view  was  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
goods  which  passed  through  London  for  other  destina- 
tions and  those  which  remained  in  London  for  con- 
sumption. 

3806.  (Mr.  ElUs.)  I  will  ask  you  a  few  questions 
about  this  compulsory  pilotage  matter,  which  you  have 
raised.     We  uiiderstand  that  you  say  your  secretary  Se6  4061>-70. 
will  let  us  have  the  reply  to  the  letter  you  have  read  ?-— 
Yes. 

3607.  You  had  an  interview,  I  think  you  told  us, 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Trinity  House? — ^Yes,  as  a 
result  of  previous  interviews  I  had  had  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Lloyd's  and  the  chairman  of  one  of  the  big 
underwriting  associations. 

3806.  We  are  at  present  dealing  with  Trinity  House. 
Was  the  Secretary  of  Trinity  House  impressed  with  this 
grievance  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so.  He  led  me  to  believe  so  ; 
but  he  put  it  that  the  Trinity  House  could  not  take  th^ 
initiative  in  any  reform  that  was  necessary. 

3809.  This  is  a  case,  as  I  understand  it,  in  which  a  man 
who  you  say  now  is  an  undischarged  bankrupt  is  in 
the  service  of  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  House,  and  wvts 
unable  to  meet  his  obligations  imposed  by  a  court  of 
law  to  the  extent  of  £152,  and  that  you  suffered  a  loss 
of  £136.    Am  I  correct? — Yes. 

3810.  That  is  a  correct  recital  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  so. 

3811.  Did  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  House  offer  any 
defence  for  having  such  a  person  in  their  employment  ? 
— The  only  excuse  offered,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  by  the 
secretary  was  that  the  man  was  moving  a  large  number 
of  vessels  upon  the  river,  and  that,  having  regard  to 
the  extent  of  the  business  he  did,  the  Trinity  House 
Corporation  did  not  feel  justified  in  dealing  with  him 
in  a  summary  manner,  to  the  extent  of  withdrawing  his 
licence  or  curtailing  his  privileges. 

3812.  Then  the  secretary  of  your  association  makes 
this  assertion  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  letter : 
"So  many  cases  of  the  kind  occur."  Do  you  come  be- 
fore us  to  corroborate  that  ? — ^Yes. 

3813.  You  see  this  is  a  serious  matter? — ^Yes. 

3814.  It  is  a  charge  against  the  Trinity  House.  No 
commercial  undertaking  would  go  on  employing  such  a 
person  as  that,  and  I  want  you  to  be  very  careful. 
You  say  you  corroborate  that  statement — "So  many 
cases  of  the  kind  occur"? — ^Yes. 

3815.  Now  can  you  give  me  any  of  those  oases? — •! 
have  mentioned  two  or  three  oases  here  against  Liley, 
this  particular  pilot. 

3816.  Yes,  we  have  got  those,  but  I  moan  apart  from 
those  oases  ? — 'I  have  another  case  in  my  mind  where  a 
barge  was  run  over  and  sunk. 

3817.  Can  you  tell  us  the  name  of  the  man? — I^could 
not  tell  you  without  reference.  I  could  not  give  you 
further  particulare. 

3818.  It  is  not  that  I  am  wanting  these  things,  only 
I  want  the  corroboration  ?— We  can  furnish  further 
evidence  upon  this  point  undoubtedly,  if  further  in- 
stances are  required. 

3819.  These  words  of  ihe  secretary  of  your  association 
are  rather  serious :  "  So  many  oases  of  the  kind  occur." 
You  have  had  30  yeara'  experience  ?^Yes. 

3820.  You  are  a  witness  of  great  experience,  if  I 
miay  say  so.  Am  I  to  take  it  from  you  that  you  corro- 
borate  the  secretary  of  your  assocdiation  in  these  words  • 

So  many  cases  of  the  kind  occur "?— Undoubtedly 
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Mr.  T,  W.        3821.  In   other   words,    you   know   that   the   Trinity 
Jaeohttjvn.   House  has  a  number  of  men  who  are  unable  to  meet 

their  oblig>ation>s  in  this  resjieot  in  the  same  way  as  this 

20  Mar.  1901  >  man  Liley? — ^My  own  company  hiaye  had  other  cases 
of  the  kind,  and  I  think  other  wiftnessee  will  be  here 
before  you,  who  will  be  able  to  give  you  specific  cases 
to-day. 

3822.  I  am  asking  you  warbh  your  30  yoars'  experience 
behind  you  ? — ^There  are  undoubtedly  other  cases  where 
pilots  have  n«t  been  able  to  meet  their  obligations? — 

3823.  Licensed  pUoto? — Yes. 


3804.  Can  you  give  us  the  n«mea  of  two  or  three) — 
I  cannot  offhand. 

3625.  But,  surely,  this  ie  a  serious  matter,  and  yoa 
put  it  before  ue  as  a  serioue  mtatter.  Are  you  unable 
to  tell  us  the  names  of  any  other  pilots.  I  will  not  See  557^ 
press  the  matter  further,  if  you  are  not  able  to  toll  ne 
any  other  names? — ^No,  I  am  not  able  to  gire  you 
specdific  names.  I  can  furndah  furtheir  particulars  un- 
doubtedly. 

(Mr.    Ellis.)  But   when    a   witness   comes    here    he 
should  have  all  the  facts. 

Recalled  4066l 


Mr.  WiLLiLii  Yabco  Williams  called  and  examined. 


Mr.  W.  V. 
f.Willtams. 


See  3846-7] 


3826.  (Chairman.)  You  are  chadnnan  of  Samuel 
Williams  and  Sons,  limited,  a  memtber  of  tho  Thames 
Conservancy  Board,  a  member  of  the  Watermen's  Com- 
pany, and  a  Commisaioner  of  Sewers  for  the  county  of 
Essex? — ^Yes. 

3827.  You  have  had  25  years'  experience  of  the  Port 
of  London,  and  are  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  work  which  is  carried  on  thereon? — 
Yes. 

3828.  Will  you  tell  us  the  oapitaJ  of  your  company? 
— ^My  company  has  a  capital  of  £280,000,  and^owns 
eight  steam  tugs,  190  barges,  and  four  steam  dredgers. 
During  the  past  year  we  lightered  between  900,000  and 
1,000,000  tons,  of  wiiich  about  100,000  w«nt  into  dock. 
I  may  say  that  in  addition  to  the  190  barges  that  we 
possess  ourselves,  we  have  a  large  nuonber  of  craft  on 
Lire  from  time  to  time— on  an  average  about  30,  AviUi  a 
tonnage  of  3,000  tons.  My  connpany  are  also  owners 
of  a  continuous  length  of  river  frontace,  amounting  to 
something  over  a  mile  on  the  Essex  snore  of  Halfway 
Beach.  With  regard  to  the  propoeial  that  quays  on  the 
l^ames  should  be  substituited  ^r  further  dock  accom- 
modaition,  my  comipany  have  from  tiime  to  time  given 
this  matter  very  serious  oonsaderation.  Antwerp  and 
other  conitinental  ports,  wfhere  the  system  is  in  opera- 
tion, have  been  visited,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is 
ihstit  the  cost  of  prorlding  quay  space,  with  tiie  neces- 
sarv'  dej>tih  alongside  of.  say,  "25ft.  at  low  water  (ordi- 
nary spring  tides)  is  prohibitive,  and  tihtat  it  would  be  far 
more  eoonoffuical  to  increase  the  facilities  of  the  port 
by  either  extending  the  present  docks,  or,  better  still, 
by  building  new  ones. 

3829.  You  -say  "the  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at." 
Do  you  staite  this  of  your  own  knowledge? — ^We  took 
out  certain  figures,  and  that  was  the  conclusion  we 
arrived  at. 

3830.  Have  you  gone  into  the  matter  of  cost? — les, 
we  have  gone  into  Qie  matter  of  oosrt. 

3831.  And  prepared  estimates? — ^I  cannot  say  that 
tihey  were  of  a  very  definite  character.  We  were  soon 
satisfiied  th>at  it  would  be  more  economical  to  construct 
a  dock  upon  this  particular  property  that  we  possess 
than  to  put  a  quay  wall  along  the  rivor  front.  On 
these  grounds  I  consider  that  the  Dock  Oomp'iu!es  have 
received  very  considemble  assa^rtance  and  advantage  in 
being  permitted  by  their  Acts  of  Parliament  to  provide 
quay  space  in  their  docks  at  so  much  cheaper  rate  than 
uie*  same  could  be  provided  on  the  river  banks.  The 
chief  difficulty  that  would  be  met  with  in  construct  in  [5 
quay  walls,  which  would  have  to  be  at  least  50ft.  in 
height,  would  be  the  foundations.  The  rise  and  fall  of 
Uie  tide  is  so  great  that  extraordinary  care  would  have 
■0  be  exercised  in  mooring  and  continual  watching; 
vhile  the  cost  of  providing  the  special  class  of 
machinery  for  either  discharging  or  loading  cargo  wo<ild 
be  great,  and  the  difference  in  time  as  compared  with  a 
ressel  discharging  alongside  the  dock  quay  would  be 
considerable.  Were  the  river  to  be  dredged  to  a  deptli 
of  25ft.  alongside  any  such  propoeed  quay  for  any  con- 
siderable length,  it  would  probably,  we  are  .idviscd, 
materially  alter  the  direction  of  the  scour  of  the  river. 

3832.  By  whom  were  you  advised  ? — ^We  were  advised 
by  the  Thames  Conservancy;  Board.  We  approach pd 
them  to  see  whether  permission  would  be  granted  by 
them  as  the  authority  to  dredge  a  berth  of  that  dep» 
alongside.  The  suggestion  that  we  received  from  tnem 
vms  that  there  would  be  probably  oppoeition  from  them 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  so  nuatemally  alter  the 
scour  of  the  river  that  they  wou'ld  not  allow  us  to  do  it. 

3833.  Have  you  taken  tihe  expert  opinion  of  an  engi- 
neer on  the  point? — 'No,  not  beyond  that.  In  my 
opinian  iiie  deeipemng  of  the  dhaxmel  to  3Qft.  up  to  the 
Albert  Dock,  and  widening  the  same  to  1,000ft.,  while 


doubtless  desirable  from  many  points  of  view,  is,  on 
the  score  of  the  enormous  expense,  unadvisable  at  tlie 
present  moment.  The  cost  of  dredging  alone  has  been 
roughly  estimated  at  a  sum  of  £2,000,000.  entirelv  ex- 
clusive of  the  necessary  training  walls  in  the  lower 
reaches,  which  would  cost  a  very  large  sum. 

3634.  Can  you  tell  us  by  whom  this  estimate  was 
made? — ^There,  again,  we  bave  not  gone  very  closely 
into  the  figures,  but  I  may  say  that  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  dredging  operations  in  the  River  Thames 
and  in  other  ports  from  time  to  time,  and,  taking  into 
consideration  the  quantities  that  would  have  to  be  dealt 
with,  that  was  our  estimate  as  to  what  it  would  proba- 
bly cost. 

3835.  That  was  the  estimate  of  your  company,  you 
mean  ? — ^Yes  ;   that  was  the  estimate  of  our  company, 
we  having  some  considerable  experience  in  work  of  a 
similar  nature.    In  addition  to  this,  there  would  be  the 
serious   question  of   maintenance  of  the  river  walls 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sewers  Ckymmissdoners  for 
Essex  and  Kent  respectively,  which  walls  might  and 
probably  would  be  materially  affected  by  such  deepen- 
ing.    These  are  merely  floating  walls,  and  when  once^ 
in  any  way  disturbed,  it  is  a  most  difficult  and  expen- 
sive operation  to  render  t^em  again  secure,  as  I  can 
vouch  for  by  my  own  personal  experience.     I.  think 
that  very  great  delay  is  caused  to  the  trafiic  generally, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  dock  companies,  except  in  the- 
case  of  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  have  not  suffi- 
cient pumping  power  for  maintaining  their  head  water 
in  the  dock  to  admit  of  their  making  use  of  the  locks, 
except  for  two  or  three  hours  before  high  water.    Take., 
for  instance,  a  tug  with  six  barges  in  tow,  containing, 
say,  800  tons  of  goods.    Leaving  London  Bridge  at  high 
water,  she  will  be  outside  the  Albert  Docks  entrance 
about  two  hours  afterwards.    She  has,  under  present 
conditions,  to  lie  there  with  her  tow  during  the   re- 
maining five  hours  of  the  ebb,  and  probably  two  or  three 
of  the  flood  before  the  barges  are  allowed  in.    By  the 
time  the  craft  coming  out  of  the  dock  can  be  got  hold  of 
by  the  tug,  it  is  frequently  too  late  to  save  high  water 
even  up  to  London  Bridge.    Were  facilities  afforded  for 
clocking  and  undocking  craft  on  the  ebb  tide,  so  as  to 
get  those  undocked  away  on  the  low  water  and  early 
flood,  they  would  then  be  well  out  of  the  way  by  what 
is  ordinarily  called  tide  time,  which  i^  naturally  the 
proper  time  for  handling   steamers    and    other    large 
vessels  coming  in  or  going  out  of  dock.     In  my  opinion 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  difficulties  existing  in 
connection  with  the  Port  are  owing  to  the  dock  com- 
panies lacking  the  necessary  means  to  bring  their  plant 
and  machinery  into  such  a  state  of  efficiency  as  to  meet 
latter-day  requirements  ;    in  other  words,  the  delays 
w^hich  shipowners  complain  of  are  not  in  my  judgment 
brought  about,  except  in  a  very  few  injetances,  by  their 
inability  to  navigate  up  and  down  the  river,  but  by  the 
trouble  they  experience  in  docking  and  undocking  and 
the  handling  of  their  cargoes  when  alongside  the  dock 
quay.     With  regard  to  compulsory  pilotage,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  system  is  an  extremely  unsatisfactory 
one,  and  should  be  modified.     Also  that  the  same  priri- 
leges  as  to  limitation  of  liability  should  be  granted  to 
the  bargeowner  as  to  the  shipowner.       I  agree  upon 
these  points  with  the  views  which  have  been  expressed 
by  Mr.  Jacobs.'    So  far  as  the  lighterage  trade  is  con- 
cerned, they  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board,  who  in  their 
regulations  for  traffic,  providing  of  mooring  accommoda- 
tion, etc.,  have  always  endeavoured  to  meet  the  trade 
in  a  fair  and  equitable  spirit    I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  limit  the  speed  at  whidi 
steamers,  especially  excursion  boats  daring  the  summer 
months,  «bonld  be  navigated,  and  I  believe  that  in  the- 
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best  interests  of  all  concerned  it  would  be  most  desirable 
that  the  larger  class  of  excursion  boats  should  not  be 
permi'tted  to  navigate  above  Tilbury  or  Gravesend. 
With  regard  to  the  proposed  abolition  of  the  privileges 
of  the  watermen  and  lightermen  on  the  Biver  Thames 
I  agree  that  some  modification  of  the  present  system 
is  desirable.  I  believe  that  some  form  of  registration 
and  licence  is  necessary,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
watermen. 

3836.  With  reference  to  your  statement  as  to  the  dock 
companies  lacking  the  necessary  means  to  bring  their 
plant  and  machinery  into  such  a  state  of  efficiency  as 
to  meet  latter-day  requirements,  can  you  give  us  any 
more  specific  complaint  ?  This  is  made  in  very  general 
terms  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  go  any  nearer  than  that. 
We  do  say  that  as  lightermen  we  have  these  difficulties 
in  getting  in  and  out  at  low  water. 

3837.  To  begin  with,  I  am  speaking  more  particularly 
with  regard  to  what  you  told  us  as  to  the  difficulties 
at  present  existing  owing  to  tHe  dock  companies 
not  having  the  necessary  means  to  bring  their  plant 
and  machinery  into  a  state  of  efficiency.  Are  you  re- 
ferring to  anything  beyond  ?— No,  it  is  only  in  general 
terms.  In  my  opinion  I  do  not  think  they  have  the 
same  amount  of  labour-saving  appliances  in  the  Port 
of  London  that  they  have  elsewhere. 

*  3838.  For  instance? — For  handling    bulky    general 

cargoes.     I  should  say  grain  and  that  kind  of  thing — 
especially  grain  perhaps. 

3839.  Is  that  what  you  were  more  particularly  refer- 
ring to? — ^This  is  what  I  had  more  particularly  in  my 
mind. 

3840.  Have  you  any  other  specific  instance  ? — I  have 
no  other  specific  point  beyond  the  one  I  mentioned. 
That  is  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  getting  in  and  out 
of  the  dock  ;  and  I  should  also  corroborate  what  was 
said  by  the  previous  witness  with  regard  to  towage. 

3841.  You  told  us  that  in  your  opinion  the  dock  com- 
panies lack  the  necessary  means  to  bring  their  plant 
and  machinery  into  a  state  of  efficiency  ? — Quite  so. 

3842.  Do  you  say  that  there  you  are  referring  to  grain 
cargoes  ? — To  the  handling  of  grain  cargoes  and  labour- 
saving  machinery  generally ;  and  in  the  Albert  and 
Victoria  Docks  we  find  in  practice  that  the  tugs  that 
are  at  our  disposal  for  towing  craft  up  and  down  are 
out  of  date  and  not  at  all  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

3843.  That  is  two  things  you  have  told  us  of.  Have 
you  anything  else? — ^I  have  nothing  else. 

3844.  And  you  complain  of  the  handling  of  the  cargo 
when  alongside  the  dock  quays? — ^Yes,  I  have  nothing 
specific  in  that  way. 

3845.  (Mr,  EUis.)  1  am  rather  anxious  to  probe  this 
engineering  matter  a  little  further.  Are  you  an  en- 
gineer ? — ^No,  I  am  a  lighterman. 

3846  You  said,  "  Tho  cont'^lusion  arrived  at  is 
See3S28.  that  the  cost  of  providing  quay  space,  with  the  neces- 
sary depth  alongside  of,  say,  25ft.  at  low  water  (ordi- 
nary spring  tides),  is  prohibitive.'^  Can  you  tell  me  in 
a  sentence  or  two  on  what  you  base  that :  what  investi- 
gation you  made ;  how  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at, 
and  by  whom? — It  was  based  upon  our  own  personal 
experience  in  connection  with  the  mile  of  river  frontage 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  of  which  we  are  the  o^imers. 
Our  original  idea  was  to  put  the  quay  wall  there.  We 
made  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  spot,  and  took 
bearings,  and  so  on  ;  we  took  out  roughly  the  estimated 
cost  of  putting  this  wall  in,  and  the  conclusion  we  ar- 
rived at  was  that  it  was  actually  cheaper  to  build  a  dock 
with  the  ordinary  entrance  than  to  construct  this  quay 
wall  on  the  outside  of  our  line  of  frontage. 

3847.  It  is  based  on  the  personal  experience  of  your 
company  ? — ^Yes  ;  it  is  based  on  our  own  personal  ex- 
perience on  the  spot. 

3848.  Then  -  you  said  that  if  the  river  were  to  be 
dredged  to  a  depth  of  25ft.  alongside  any  such  proposed 
quay  for  any  considerable  length  it  would  probably, 
you  were  advised,  materially  alter  the  direction  of  the 
scour  of  the  river.  Does  "  advised  "  in  that  case  mean 
the  Thames  Conservancy's  intimation  that  they  would 
not  permit  it  ? — It  was  not  of  an  official  character  from 
the  Thames  Conservancy  ;  it  was  an  opinion  expressed 
by  Mr.  More,  the  engineer.  When  we  asked  him  if  we 
suggested  to  carry  out  this  quay  wall  whether  there 
would  be  any  objection  from  an  engineering  point  of 
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3849.  Then  it  is  Mr.  More  really  ?— Yes. 

3850.  Then  you  spoke  of  the  deepening  and  widening        

the  channel  up  to  the  Albert  Dock,  and  the  ooet  of  dred- 
ging and  so  on,  and  then  you  said,  in  answer  to  the  Chair- 
man's questions,  that  vou  had  very  consideirable  experi- 
ence in  dredging.  Will  you  give  us  that  in  specific  terms  ? 
Where  have  you  had  oonoiderable  experience  ? — ^We  have 

been  engaged  in  dredging  operatdono  in  the  Itiver  Thames 
for  a  good  many  years.  I  think  our  first  dredger  was 
built  in  1869,  and  since  then  we  have  been  dredging  con- 
tinuously in  the  River  Thames,  and  we  have  been  to  Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth,  and  other  places ;  therefore,  we  have 
oil  the  data  at  our  disposal  for  forming  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate as  to  the  coat  of  such  a  gigantic  operation  as  this. 

3851.  It  is  based  upon  your  own  experience  ? — ^Yes. 

3852.  What  dredging  per  annum  have  you  done  during  See  5578, 
the  25  years,  and  where? — We  have  been  continuously 
dredging  in  tihe  River  Thames,  practically. 

3853.  Where,  in  tho  River  Thames  ?— In  various  parts 
of  the  River  Thames.  We  have  raised  large  quantities 
of  Thames  ballast  for  the  making  of  concrete  and  other 
purposes,  so  that  we  know  what  the  cost  of  dredging  opera- 
tions is.  We  have  done  a  great  deal  of  dredging  for  the 
dock  companies. 

3854.  I  wanrb  eonneithing  more  specific,  if  you  please. 
What  IS  your  maximum  in  a  year  in  thousands  of  tons  ? 
— ^I  have  not  fabat  at  my  fingers'  ends,  but  I  can  furnish 
it. 

3855.  You  underartAnd  my  object.  I  want  to  get  at 
the  magnitude  of  your  operations  ?— Yes  ;  quite  so. 

3856.  How  many  days  in  a  year  are  your  dredgers  at 
work  ? — ^We  work  300  days  in  the  year. 

3857.  Every  day  except  fcJunday? — ^Yes,  every  day 
except  Sunday,  practically. 

3853.  Of  what  oapaaitv  is  the  dredger? — ^The  present 
dredger  has  a  capacity  of  300  tons  per  hour. 

3859.  Would  you  like  to  say  it  is  continuous  ;  that 
the  dredger  is  at  work  ten  hours  a  day  for  300  days  1 — 
No.  Owing  to  the  distance  we  have  to  go  it  is  only 
towards  low  water  that  we  can  reach  the  stuff.  But  we 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  dredging  outside  the  Albert 
Dock  entrance.  When  the  new  jetty  was  placed  there 
we  did  a  good  deal  of  work  for  the  Dock  Company.  We 
hcuve  been  dredging  for  the  new  ironclad  which  is  to  be 
launched  from  the  Thames  Ironworks  to-morrow.  We 
are  constantly  engaged  in  such  work. 

3860.  At  aH  events,  you  havp  considerable  experience 
in  dredging? — Yes,  considerable — especially  in  oonnec- 
lion  with  the  river  Thames. 

3861.  When  you  refer  to  the  enormous  expense,  do 
you  do  that  as  one  0:  the  public,  or  do  you  do  it  as  re- 
presenting your  fixm.  I  want  rather  to  know  wtnat 
your  interest  in  the  matter  is? — Our  interest  as  lig^ter- 
lu^'n  IS  that  the  facilities  of  the  port  sisould  be  in- 
creased, and  that  the  trade  of  the  port  should  be  in* 
creased.  We  consider  that  a  sum  of  £2,000,000  might 
be  more  profitably  spent  in  other  directions.  That  ia 
our  point. 

3862.  But  you  woukl  like  ononey  spent  on  the  port  and 
river? — ^It  requires  it,  without  doubt. 

3863.  Then  when  you  speak  of  the  shipowners,  forgive 
me  for  suggesting  that  your  craft  are  not  ocean-going 
veeeeb,  of  course? — ^No,  they  are  not. 

3864^  To  thot  extent  the  persons  who  have  the  ocean- 
going vessels  may  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves,  may 
they  not?— Quite  so. 

3865.  Then  speaking  with  regard  to  the  proposed  abodd- 
tion  of  the  privileges  of  the  wa^tennen  and  lightermen, 
you  said :  **  I  agree  that  aome  modification  of  the  present 
eyiGton  is  desiiaifbile."  Oan  you  give  us  a  little  more  See  3835.. 
speoifioaAy  wihnib  is  in  your  mind<7 — ^Dhe  miggeetion  has 
been  made  iibab  the  pnvilegee  of  watbennen  and  lighter- 
men shoufld  be  aibsoihxfceilfy  and  entirely  swept  away.  On 
^bat  poinit  I  am  ait  issue  wiith  mosit  of  the  memlbers  of  the 
Aasoojivbion,  especiadly  in  connecbion  wnth  the  waitennen. 
TIhe  waftenmeii  aire  a  olaas  of  men  who  are  eanployed  in 
rowing  kibourere  from  the  shore  to  and  from  steameis 
and  onier  vessels  woridng  dn  the  Pod  and  other  dootiiote. 
I  tihink  that,  at  any  nube  in  their  case,  it  would  be  moe^ 
diesiatBibfle  that  they  shouM  S6  men  w4io  have  passed  a 
greaeonable  ecEamination  in  connection  with  the  river,  and 
who  are  properly  acquainted  with  it.      T<hoy  frequently 
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Mr,  W.  V.    ctLTry  eight  or  ten  men  in  theiir  boo/ts,  &nd  if  iiicoiiDipet<enft 
Williains.     men  were  aUowed  to  navigate  these  boatfi  I  till  ink  very 

often  there  would  be  a  serious  lose  of  life  which  should 

2   Mar.  1901.  be  provided  against.       With  regard  to  the  Idghiteinmen, 

I  do  not  Icmyw  that  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  for  them. 

It  is  quite  true  that  nowadays  nearly  aU  the  work  of  t^e 
poitt  is  done  by  tawing,  but  as  far  as  the  apprentices  are 
conoeoTied  I  do  not  quite  agree  wi<tlh  what  Mr.  JaobObe 
said  about  their  havdng  thedir  fuH  licence  at  16  yeaira  of 
age.  I  think  in  that  case  the  barge  they  are  in  m«ust 
be  towed  beihind  a  tug.  I  do  not  think  itihey  woiold  be 
allowed  to  navigate  a  barge  under  oars. 

3866.  Wlhttt  you  have  now  ^aid  amplifies  and  explains 
the  word  "  modification  "  ? — ^Yes. 

3867.  I  gaftber  tfaat  you  differ  from  the  opinion  of  your 
Assodaition  % — Yes. 

3868.  And  even  from  the  last  witness,  Mr.  Jacobs,  in 
some  respects  ? — ^Yes. 

3869.  (Mr.  Fed,)  You  said  the  speed  of  excursion 
boats  should  be  limited.  At  whiat  speed  are  they  allowed 
to  go  now? — There  is  no  limit.  The  Thames  Conac^rvancy 
have  no  bye-law  dealing  with  this  ma)tter.  It  is  more 
a  question  of  fact  to  prove  that  tih<ey  were  travelling  at 
too  great  a  speed  on  any  paiticular  occasion.  What  may 
be  an  extravagant  rate  of  speed  at  one  point  may  not 
be  at  auotiier.  But  we  suffer  a  great  deal  from  the 
speed  at  wiiich  these  boaits  do  travel  fiom  time  to  time. 
Off  Dagenham  we  have  a  number  of  barges  oonstantly 
lying  loaded,  and  on  Sundays  when  these  excursion  boats 
are  passing  up  and  down,  we  find  it  necessary  to  have 
tugs  and  men  in  attendance  in  order  to  m^e  the  oni£t 
fast,  as  they  may  be  broken  adrift  by  these  vessels  pass- 
ing up  and  down.  They  are  continuaJily  increasing  in 
size,  cmd  we  do  really  beilieve  that  the  interests  of  every- 
body would  be  served  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  come 
pibove  Gi?avesend  or  Tilbury.  We  consider  that  there 
is  a  very  great  risk  to  life  and  an  extrem^  great  risk 
to  property  in  their  coming  a/bove  there. 

3870.  Oodld  you  give  us  any  specific  instance  of  damage 
which  you  have  suffered'  in  that  way  recently  ? — ^I  could 
furnish  you  in  the  course  of  tihe  day  wi*th  numibers  of 
claims  that  we  have  sent  in  and  been  paid. 

3871.  You  have  net  had  any  barges  sunk  by  these 
steamers,  have  you  ? — Oh,  yes. 

3872.  With  reference  to  deepening  the  channel,  you 
sajy  it  is  desiraibi)e  from  many  points  of  view.  Is  that 
with  reference  to  these  larger  steamers  wiiich  are  now 
soming  up  the  Thames  7 — ^Yes. 

3673.  Is  there  any  other  point  of  view  from  which  you 
think  it  wouiM.  be  desiraible  to  increase  the  depth  of  the 
chann^  ? — iNo.       I  think  that  is  the  only  point. 

3874.  And  your  sole  objection  to  deepening  the  channel 
is  the  expense  ? — I  think  the  money  might  be  spent  in  a 
better  way.      I  think  that  is  not  what  is  most  wanted. 

3875.  But,  of  course,  if  the  non-dieepening  of  the  chan- 
nel prevented  these  larger  vessels  coming  up,  you  would 
consider  that  a  very  serious  blow  to  the  trade  of  London  ? 
— I  do  not  tftiink  it  does  prevent  tihem  coming  up.  It 
niereJy  incurs  a  certain  amount  of  delay,  and  if  tlie  dis- 
patch were  increased  by  an  hour  or  two  occasionally,  or 
on  an  occasional  boat,  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  pa3ring 
this  money  for  it 

3876.  {Bear- Admiral  Hext)  You  say  your  company 
owns  four  steam  dredgers ;  when  was  the  first  built  ? — 
In  1869. 

3877.  And  the  last  ? — Last  year. 

3878.  At  what  depth  of  water  can  you  dredge?— 40 
feet. 

3879.  Then  practically  you  can  dredge  the  Thames 
at  any  time  of  the  tide ;  that  is,  with  some ;  I  presume 
they  are  not  all  40ft.  T — ^We  have  had  to  go  lower  down 
the  river  year  by  year  to  find  this  material. 


3880.  But  I  am  talking  more  especially  of  dredging 
shoals  and  deepening  the  river  for  the  requirements  of 
trade.  What  do  you  take  as  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Thames? — ^20ft.,  practically. 

3881.  Do  the  dredgers  all  dredge  to  40ft  ?— No ;  we 
have  two  that  would  dredge  40ft,  or  probably  a  little 
more,  but  about  40ft.  is  their  proper  working  depth. 

3882.  They  are  ordinary  ladder  bucket  dredgers,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

3883.  How  much  would  the  largest  carry?— She 
carries  nothing  but  her  own  machinery.  She  loads 
barges  or  hoppers. 

3884.  ELave  you  any  steam  hopper  barges? — ^Xone. 

3885.  You  mentioned  the  term  ''floating  walls"; 
will  you  tell  me  what  ''floating  walls''  means ^In 
front  of  our  property  we  do  not  find  in  practice  that  the 
wall  has  any  foundation.  We  prove  by  experiment 
that  the  tide  will  actually  find  its  way  underneath  the 
waU.  We  have  there  a  lake  of  some  80  acres  of  water, 
and  we  find  when  we  havo  a  very  high  spring  tide  in 
the  summer  months,  and  there  is  very  little  water 
coming  down  from  the  country  to  the  lake,  that  the 
water  will  find  its  way  out  of  the  river,  and  actually 
flow  up  into  thie  lake.  Then  when  we  have  a  quantity 
of  flood  water  down,  as  we  have  at  the  present  time, 
and  we  have  an  extremely  low  spring  tide  the  water 
will  flow  up  on  tli<e  out^r  side  of  the  wall  in  the  riyer. 

3886.  You  have  spoken  of  facilities  being  afforded 
for  docking  and  undocking  craft.  Would  you  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  any  extra  pumping? — No. 

3887.  Then  with  regard  to  what  you  have  said  about 
limiting  the  speed  of  steamers,  I  presume  that  the 
paddle-wheel  vessels  affect  you  more  than  the  screw 
vessels? — ^Generally  speaking  that  is  so. 

3886.  Are  not  some  of  those  accidents  to  which  you 
refer  owing  to  the  barges  themselves  being  overloaded  ? 
— Situated  as  we  are,  in  a  rather  exposed  position,  we 
never  load  the  barges  beyond  a  certain  depth. 

3889.  I  ask  that  question  because  I  have  noticed 
barges  once  or  twice  affected  by  a  steamer  going  down 
the  river,  and  water  washing  over  them,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  barges  were  very  much  over- 
loaded?— ^I  do  not  think  I  could  admit  that  the  damage 
is  caused  by  the  overloading  of  the  barge.  We  say  it 
is  owing  to  the  excessive  rate  of  speed  at  which  these 
vessels  are  navigated  at  certain  states  of  the  tide. 

3890.  (Sir  Bobert  Giifen.)  How  many  men  do  you 
employ  in  connection  with  the  190  barges,  and  how 
many  of  them  belong  to  the  Lightermen's  Company?— 
I  should  think  between  75  and  100.  It  varies  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  year. 

3891.  Altogether  you  employ  that  number  ? — ^Between 
75  and  100. 

3892.  Hbw  many  of  those  belong  to  the  Lightermen  s 
Company! — I  am  referring  to  the  lightermen  pure  and 
simple— ^lightermen  and  apprentices. 

3893.  (Mr,  Ellu,)  Have  you  read  any  of  the  evi- 
dence given  before  this  Commission  ?—iSame  of  it 

3694.  Let  me  refer  you  to  a  question  that  was  put  by 
Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry  on  the  4th  December.  It  is 
Question  2907.  He  asked  a  witness  "  From  your  know- 
ledge  of  the  craft  on  the  river  do  you  think  any  difficulty 
woukl  be  experienced  if  the  monopoly  of  the  "Water- 
men's Company  was  broken  up  ? "  I  put  that  question 
to  you? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
in  carryin«j  on  the  trade  of  the  Port,  but  I  do  say  that 
there  would  be  a  serious  risk  if  these  watermen's  boats 
were  to  be  allowed  to  be  navigated  by  incompetent 
men. 

3896.  'In  fact  your  replv  was  given  to  me  when  yon 
cunplified  the  word  "modification"? — Yes.  ^ 


Mr.   RiCHASD  Lahbebt  called  and  examined. 
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3896.  {Chairman,)  You  are  mana^r  and  secretaij  of 
the  Union  Lighterage  Company,  limited,  of  London? 
—Yes. 

3897.  Tou  appear  here  representing  the  Association 
of  Master  Lightermen  and  Barge  Owners  ? — Yes. 

3898.  Will  you  give  us  some  particulars  with  respect 
to  the  Union  Lighterage  Company? — I  have  had  33  to 
34  rears*  experience  in  the  lighterage  trade  in  the  Port 
of  London.    The  Union  Lighterage  Company,  Limited, 


has  a  capital  of  £50,000,  and  £80,000  debentures,  and 
was  incorporated  in  1876.  It  oommonced  buainesss  witb 
between  40  and  50  barges,  and  now  owns  349  barges  of 
a  dead  weight  capacity  of  28,000  tons.  The  company 
also  hires  barges,  as'  occasion  requires,  and  when 
busy  has  some  4()0  barges  at  work.  The  company 
ftlso  owns  five  steam  tugs,-  and  has  its  oiwn  barge  build- 
ing and  repairing  yard,  and  employs  irom  65  to  70 
licensed  li^itexrmen,  from  30  to  50  apprentsoes,  and 
from  70  to  75  non-freemen.     I  have  taken  oat  parti- 
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culars  of  the  tonnage  earned  by  the  company  in    the 
inonbh  of  iiaroh  lasi  as  a  fair  avwage  month,  and  find 
uiat  54,000  tons  of  goods  were  lightei^.     Of  this  quan- 
uiy  about  9,000  tona  was  traitic  to  and  from  tlie  rail- 
ways, about  15,000  tons  was  tranehipment  traffic  to  and 
from  coasting  and  continental  steamers,  12,000  tons  was 
on   account  of  wharfingers,  14,000  tons  was  oil,  and 
about    14,0J0   tons    were    timber   and    goods  to   fac- 
tories and  private  wJuarves  on  river  and  canals  (about 
35,000  tons  was  traffic  in  and  out  of  docks).    1  Iwtve 
considered  the   questions  which   were  ofisued  by   the 
Boyal    Commdasioners    to    the    Master    Ligjiteimen's 
Association,    upon    the    council    of    wiiidh    I    am    a 
member    on   behalf  of   my   company.      I  think  it   is 
an     acknowledged     fact    that     owing     to     the     in- 
crease   m  the  size  of  steamers  they  are  unable  to  ffo 
into  tho  upper  docks  to  disohaige,  and  as  there  is  not 
much  wareihoufling  aocommodartion  in  the  lower  docks 
a  very  large  portion  of  tlieir  oargo  lias  neceiwarily  to  be 
brought   m)   the  river   by    lighters,    and   consequently 
there  has  been  a  con&derable  increase  in  the  lii^terace 
business  during  the  last  few  years.     Ithe  collection  and 
delivery     of    goods    by    lighters    enables    merchants, 
waartingers,  and  manufacturers  to  get  such  goods  con- 
veyed from  and  to  their  premises  on  the  nver  and  ad^ 
jaeent  canals  »t  a  very  moderate  cost,  and  any  dues 
levied  upon  the  lighters  or  upon  their  cargoes  for  enter- 
ing or  leaving  the  docks  would  act  prejudicially  to 
tho«e,     including     Miaater     Lightermen,     who     have 
embarked  very  large  sums   in  acquiring  and  extend- 
ing   waterside   premises   and   building   up   businesses 
on  the  strength   of   the   various    Acts   of  Parliament 
passed     during    the     past    century,     giving     lighters 
free  access  to  and  from  the  docks.     The  law  of  coinpul- 
scry  ittlotage  yi  the  port,  under  wOiioh,  in  the  event  of 
a   collision   oocaeioned   by  the   pilot's   default,    a  ahip. 
owner  is  exempted,  and  the  pilot  hinwelf  is  iot  liable 

hlJj^^'^'  J^^'*  ?  ^^  ^^^  Jrrievance,  and  the 

tra.t  and  goods  have  been  laid  before  various  Govern- 
^^1  J  8uW  tfiat  the  time  has  now  arrived  when 
It  should  be  settled  that  the  liability  of  a  shipowner 
for  loss  or  dacMge  occasioned  by  the  fault  orinca- 
pacity  of  any  pilot  acting  in  dharge  of  the  ahip  shall 

Snot  T^f  ,fr\*J^'v'?iP.^^^fy  employment  of  the 
pilot.     The  unlimited  liability  of  a  master  lightennan 

''^.LI^F^t^^'T^  '^^f.^'''  *^^  «^"s  ^o^  amendi^ent.  At 
present  the  law  holds  a  master  lighterman  liable  for 

w^       A      '''■  ^*"?«»«  to  goods  he  carries,  unless    such 
loss  or  dam^e  arises  from  the  act  of  God  or  the  Kinjr's 
enemies    and  he  is  also  liable  for  any  damage  cau;^d 
by  his  barge  to  other  vessels,  cargoes,  and  persons  to 
any  amount  arising  from  the  negligence  of  the  man  in 
charge,  whom,  by  virtue  of  Section  66  of  the  Water- 
nien  s  Company  Act,  he  is  compelled  to  employ.  Master 
lightermen  maintain  that  they  should  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  owners  of  sailing  barges  registered 
under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  whose  liability  un- 
der  similar  circumstances  is  limited  to  £8  per  tern,  or 
in  case  of  loss  of  life  to  £15  per  ton.     The  obligations 
placed  ujpon  barge  owners  by  Section  66  of  the  Water- 
men and  Lightermen's  Act,  operates  prejudicially  to 
the  mtereete  of  the  trade  of  the  Port.      At  the  present 
time  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  barges  used  for 
the  transportation  of  merchandise  are  towed  by  tuM 
>io  skill  18  required  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  charge 
of  a  barge  so  towed,  and  the  present  certificate  held  by 
hira  is  not  evidence  of  his  competency.     In  order  to 
strengthen  my  contention,  I  desire  at  this  point  to  call 
attention  to  the  exemptions  which  have  already  been 
allowed,  and  which  are  contained  in  Sections  311,  312 
*?!  i?^x^^  *"®  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  1894,  whereby 
all  lighters  passing  entirely  through  the  limits  of  the 
^\atenuens  Company  Act,  and  any  lighter  navigating 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal  passing  into  or  out  of  the 
said  canal  from  or  to  the  Thames;  all  lighters  navi- 
gated from  places  above  Teddington  Lock  as  far  as 
London  Bridge ;  and  lighters  passing  along  the  River 
Lea  and  its  branches  into  or  from  or  along  ^e  Thames 
are  not  required  to  be  navigated  by  a  freeman,  apprenl 
tico,  or  other  person  licensed  by  the  said  Company.     I 
further  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  a 
judgment  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  delivered  on  the  2nd  day  of  July  18& 
m  an  action,  Kennaird  v.  Cory  and  Son,  Limited'it  was 
held  that  Bye-law   98  of  the   Watermen's   Company, 
which  sought  to  apply  Section  66  to  steam  tugs  was 
ultra  vires  as  to  those  vessels,  so  that  neither  the  master 
nor  the  mate  in  charge  is  required  to  be  a  licensed  man, 
although  having  the  government  and  controlling  power 
over  SIX  laden  barges  and  the  responsibility  for  the  safe 
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navigation  of  both  tug  and  tow,  whilst  the  man  upon      Mr,  E. 
each  barge  must  be  either  a  freeman  or  a  licensed  ap-     Lambert. 

prentice,    although  he  has,    comparatively    speaking,         

nothing  to  do  whilst  under  way.     This,  I  submit,  is  an  20  Mar.  1901 

anomaly  which  should  be  put  an  end  to,  and  I  call       

attention  to  the  operation  of  the  statute  as  an  existing 
defect  which  requires  to  be  remedied.  In  the  interest 
of  the  trade  of  the  Port  it  is  important  that  every  facility 
should  be  afforded  to  merchants  to  avaU  themselves  of 
the  cheap  method  of  collection  and  delivery  of  goods  by 
barge,  and  that  the  time  is  past  when  freedom  should 
be  restricted.  What  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  Port  is 
the  delay  in  docking  and  undocking  barges  and  in  dis- 
charging cargoes  from  steamers.  The  present  docks  are 
not  designed  in  the  best  manner  for  berthing  ships 
with  a  large  quantity  of  cargo  for  overside  delivery, 
and  the  appliances  are  not  adequate  to  ensure  prompt 
discharge  of  cargo  and  loading  same  into  barge.  Ihe 
existing  defects  have,  I  find,  been  fully  dealt  with  by 
other  witnesses  who  are  to  give  evidence.  More  moor- 
ings should  be  laid  down  for  steamers  wishing  to  dis- 
charge into  the  river,  and  greater  accommodation 
should  be  afforded  for  mooring  barges  in  roads  set  apart 
for  that  purpose.  I  am  in  favour  of  a  Dock  and  Har- 
bour Board,  which  should  have  the  control  of  the  river 
up  to  London  Bridge,  and  the  water  and  quay  space 
in  the  docks,  but  should  not  undertake  the  storing  of 
goods.  Further  dock  accommodation  is  urgently  re- 
quired, £ind  it  should  be  on  the  jetty  system,  and  fitted 
with  all  modern  appliances  for  the  prompt  discharge 
and  loading  of  steamers,  and  for  the  equally  prompt 
discharge  and  loading  of  barges.  In  place  of  spending 
several  millions  for  the  purpose  of  dredging  a  30-foot 
channel  up  to  the  Albert  Docks,  I  would  prefer  to  see 
the  money  expended  in  constructing  a  modern  dock  pro- 
perly  fitted,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
day. 

3899.  Where  do  you  suggest  this  dock  shouUl  be  ?— -At 
Til'bury. 

3900.  Wheit  do  you  suggesit   ite  size  sh^uM    be?— It 
should  be  tiie  kugest  poasdible. 

3901.  And  cost? — ^I  am  unable  to  foson  any  opinion 
upon  that.  With  reference  to  the  codileotioii  of  tinvber 
oveffsdde,  it  is  a  fact  that  merchanto  having  wharves  on 
the  river  and  canalfl  can  and  do  send  their  craUb  to  secure 
delivery  of  their  tim'ber,  and  get  possessioa  of  ii  wiithin 
a  few  days  after  the  connmencemonit  of  diaohaiiige,  whereas 
it  frequently  happens  when  the  timber  has  to  be  crbored 
in  the  Surrey  Comaneroial  Docks,  it  is  not  sorted  and 
a  return  issued  to  the  merchant  until  several  weeks  after 
it  is  landed.  I  cite  this  as  showing  how  advwiutageous 
it  is  to  the  merohant  to  have  delivery  free  hy-li^tiibeK, 
I  think  ttiitenlion  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  all 
dock  coraipoinies  have  an  uniHmiibed  stqypiy  of  river  wefter 
free  of  cost  for  the  puirposes  oi  their  dodcs,  and  on  this 
respect  are  not  put  to  any  expense.  Speaking  gene- 
T9J&y,  I  agree  with  the  coaaplaints  whdch  have  been  set 

out  by  the  Master  Lightermen's  Association.    The  docks  ^*^  3723-41 

should  be  under  the  protection  of   the   Metropoldian 

Police,  as  the  dock  constables  do  not  afford  the  neces. 

sary  protection  to  workmen  using  l^e  docks  when  labour 

disturbances  arise.    At  the  time  the  dock  coonpaiues 

obtained  their  finit  Act,  compensation  of   about  one 

million  pounds  was  paid  to  the  whazfingers,  and  free 

water  was  granted  to  the  lightermea     If  this  privilege 

that  the  li^termen  now  enjoy  is  aboliahed,  the  master 

lightermen  would  be  entitled  to  daim  compensation  in 

the  same  way  as  the  whai£ngers  were  oompenfisted. 

3902.  With  reference  to  what  you  say  about  the  podice 
question,  have  jou  any  paddccilair  case  to  which  you  are 
referring?— During  the  recent  strike  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient protection  to  tihe  men  who  were  workii^  during  the 
strike. 

3903.  Can  you  tell  us  of  any  particular  instaoice  when 
that  w»s  tihe  case? — ^Men  were  intimidiated  on  several 
occasions.  My  company  had  to  atrnuige  for  .police  pro- 
tection at  the  Yictoiria  Dock,  so  that  the  men  we  had 
at  work  might  receive  protedbion.  The  monnent  those 
police  constables  were  withdrawn,  iDdamJdatioa  imme- 
diately began. 

3904.  Did  ybu  mnike  any  representetion  to  ithe  dock 
cQxupanies  ?— Yes,  we  saw  the  dock  officials  on  tihe  ques- 
ttcn.  They  would  not  proriide  the  MetropoOitBn  Pdice- 
pro*eotion,  we  had  to  do  that  onrseilrveB ;  bat  an  anwnge- 
ment  was  ultimately  maide  wheitchy  oeitadn  poUoe  pro- 
tectaon  was  affocded,  ai^  the  master  lijghteranfen  and  ^e 
dock  company  and  otihers  interested  shared  in  the  ex- 
pense.   But  the  dock  eompany  have  really   no   ooa 
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Mr  R.       etalbdee;    there  are  uniformed  w«boh>m<eai  to  patrol  the 
Lavnhert,      dock,  amd  theire  are  not  a  vesy  kucge  numiber  of  those. 

20  Mar  1001       ^d^*  (^^*  LyUdton.)  You  said  that  oampeoeaitiiaQ  of 

'         '  about  onie  mLUdon  ponndB  'W\aA  paid  to  the  ^ai^ngers, 

but  waa  not  that  in  oonsiderafbion  of  the  monopoiiy  gnmted 

to  the  docks  ? — The  monopoily  was  ginuiited  to  ihe  dooJcfl, 

and  free  ifraber  -wae  granted  to  lighitoxanen. 

3006.  The  monopoly  wea  alboilished  after  21  jeaira,  was 
it  not  ? — l^hat  was  a  moDopoily  that  they  should  warehouse 
goods. 

3907.  T%e  free  waiter  oilauee  was  giTen  as  part  oon- 
sidenvtion  for  that  I — ^There  was  no  )asm^  to  the  free  water 
dause;  it  was  peipetind. 

3006.  Bait  m  oonsideialinon  of  the  dock  getting  a  mono- 
poly for  w»rehDusing,  certain  terms  were  aooorded  for 
hai^ges  ?— -I  do  not  read  at  in  that  way.  I  read  it  that 
they  had  this  privilege  with  regaid  to  the  dock,  and  they 
weire  peranitted  to  make  this  wuter  space,  and  the  ar- 
rangement was  thatb  the  lightermen  should  harve  free  en- 
trance and  exit  for  Iheiir  baiges  for  ai!l  time. 

3909.  (Sir  Boheii  Giffen.)  Is  it  not  the  case  iduat  the 
free  water  clause  was  inserted  with  Dock  Companies 

which  had  no  such  monoxKily? — ^All  dock  companies. 

3910.  (Mr.  Lyttdton.)  As  io  the  alteration  you 
igiuggest  as  regards  the  certifcates  of  men  employed  on 
ligihters,  I  am  not  saying,  of  course,  £hat  any  ohange 
will  be  recomtmendled,  but  would  your  views  be  met  by 
certificates  not  bein^  required  by  men.  in  chaige  of 
barges  which  are  being  tofwed,  or  do  you  wish  to  go 
further? — I  submit  that  the  employer  should  engace 
those  men  whom  he  deems  suitable  for  the  work, 
whether  the  baiges  are  towed  or  whether  they  are  navi- 
cated  under  oans.  At  the  present  time  lie  has  to  use 
his  judgment.  The  licence  now  granted  to  the  lighter- 
men extends  for  the  navigat^n  of  bairges  fi*om  TeckLing- 
ton  Lock  to  Lower  Hope  Point,  Gravesend.  l%ere  are 
numbers  of  men  who  hold  those  lioenoes  who  have 
never  navigated  up  to  Brenltford.  If  I  had  to  send  a 
man  tihere  I  should  want  a  man  who  had  had  expe- 
rience ;  I  dotnot  accept  a  certifioate  as  evidienoe  of 
•ooanpetenc^. 

3011.  Do  you  wish  the  certifioate  system  aboli^ed 
altogether  ? — ^Entdrely. 

3912.  And  abolished  in  the  case  of  men  in  chaige 
oi  boats  in  tow?— ^I  wdcAi  it  abolisihed  entirely,  so  far 
4is  lightermen  are  concemed. 

3913.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
•compulsory  pilotage,  were  you  in  the  room  when  Mr. 
Jacobs  was  examined  ? — ^Yes. 

3914.  You  hftve  heard  his  replies  with  regard  to 
speoiific  cases,  and  the  interview  he  had.  Has  your 
'Coonpany  suffered  any  loss  or  daanage^  in  this  matter 
from  the  inability  of  pilots  to  meet  their  chligations  ? — 
There  is  one  case,  but  not  a  veiy  extensive  one  ;  it 
■^as  a  great  number  of  years  ago,  where  we  had  to 
accept  a  very  small  amount  owing  to  the  pilot  saying 
he  could  not  pay. 

301S.  So  far  as  your  statement  that  all  compulsory 
pilotsM^e  in  the  Port  is  felt  to  be  a  hairdship  is  con- 
cerned, that  is  the  only  personal  experience  you  have 
had  ? — That  is  my  only  personal  experience ;  but,  of 
course,  the  risk  exists  at  the  present  moment. 

3916.  I  want  to  get  from  you  whether  that  is  all  you 
have  to  tell  us  with  regaid  to  your  company  ?— Just  so. 

3917.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness 
with  regard  to  lihe  question  of  certificates  and  so  on? — 
Yes. 

3918.  Do  you  concur  with  that — you  differ  from  it,  I 
gather? — So  far  as  the  lightermen  are  concerned,  I  say 
there  should  be  no  certificate  whatever. 

3919.  Your  reply  to  Mr.  Lyttelton  exhausts  the 
matter.  You  have  nothing  to  add  to  it? — Only  that 
with  respect  to  the  watermen  who  ply  for  hire  they  are 
in  a  totally  different  position.  I  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  their  having  a  licence  or  cert>ifioate  ;  but  seeing 
that  the  master  lighterman  is  re8})onsible  for  the  negli- 
gence of  his  servant,  we  maintain  that  we  have  a  right 
to  select  that  servant  The  certificate  is  not  evidence 
of  c<mvpetency,  and  it  does  not  relieve  us  from  the 
liability,  which  is  unlimited. 

3920.  Tou  said  that  in  place  of  spending  several 
millions  for  the  puipoee  of  dredging  a  30ft.  channel  up 
to  Albert  Docks  you  would  prSter  to  see  it  spent  in 
another  way.  You  mean,  of  connie,  from  your  point  of 
view,  the  money  could  be  better  spent  than  in  provid- 
ing this  cliannel? — ^Uiidoubtedly. 


3921.  You  do  not  speak  of  ocean-going  steamers  1— 
No.  I  anticipate  that  in  60  or  70  years'  time  the  Vic- 
toria Dock  and  ihe  East  India  Dock  will  be  obsolete, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  is  now,  and 
that  a  new  dock  should  be  further  down  the  river,  and 
the  steamers  should  go  in  there  as  they  do  now. 

3922.  You  are  looking  ahead  l—Ht  behoves  us  to  do  so 
in  these  times. 

3923.  (Mr.  Fed.)  You  spoke  of  the  delay  in  docking 
and  undocking  barges.  What  is  it  that  jou  ask-r-^that 
you  should  be  able  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  docks  at  all 
states  of  the  tude  ? — ^Yes  ;  out  baiges  are  frequently 
shut  out  of  dock  because  of  the  large  number  that  accu- 
mulate outside  t)ie  entrance. 

3924.  You  say  tihese  appliances  are  not  adequate  to 
ensure  promipt  discharge  of  cargo.  Could  you  amplify 
that  stetement  in  any  way  ? — There  are  no  luffing  cranes 
at  all  in  any  of  the  docfks  that  I  am  aware  of.  l^ev 
cannot  pick  the  cargo  up  with  a  crane  out  of  the  ship's 
hold  and  put  it  into  a  barge  as  they  can  at  many 
wharves  on  the  river  now. 

3925.  Is  there  anything  else? — ^I  should  like  to  see 
certain  of  the  miodem  docks  on  the  jetty  system,  so 
that  prompt  delivery  could  be  given  to  cargo  to  go  into 
baiges. 

3926.  There  is  nothing  else  you  wish  to  add  to  that  ? 
— I  should  like  to  see  better  acoomanodation  for  Uie 
towing  of  baiges  within  the  docks. 

3927.  With  reference  to  your  evidence  about  a 
Dock  and  Harbour  Board,  have  you  considered  that 
matter  fully? — I  consider  that  in  the  interest  of  tli3 
port  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  public  board, 
who  should  take  the  control  of  the  dbcks  and  the  rivers. 

3928.  You  do  not  consider  they  should  have  the  cmtrol 
of  the  wharves? — "So. 

3929.  You  would  have  a  public  body  managing  the 
docks,  and  therefore  competing  with  the  wharves  ?---No. 
The  public  bodr  should  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
storing  of  goods.  That  should  be  left  to  private  enter- 
prise. 

3930.  You  mentioned  that  in  your  evidence,  but  they 
should  have  the  control  of  the  docks,  and  the  control, 
therefore,  naturally,  of  the  dock  charges  ? — Control  of  the 
water  space  and  the  dock  quays,  and,  naturally,  the 
charges  which  would  be  levied  on  the  steamers. 

3931.  Not  the  control  of  the  wharves  ? — Not  the  con- 
trol of  the  wharves  at  all. 

3932.  So  that  you  have  a  public  body  controlling  the 
docks  which  would  compete  with  the  wharves? — ^I  say 
tiiat  the  pu'blic  body  should  have  no  power  as  to  ihe 
storing  of  goods, 

3933.  I  quite  accept  that,  but  the^  would  chaige  for 
allowing  dock  aocommodation  to  ships? — ^Yes.  They 
would  not  be  in  competition  with  the  wharfingers  in  that 
respect.  If  a  steamer  goes  alongside  a  wharf  there  is  no 
charge  made  by  the  wharfinger  for  the  accommodation 
giAren  to  the  steamer. 

3934.  So  that  by  separating  the  warehctase  accommoda- 
tion from  the  actual  dock  itself  in  the  matter  of  control, 
you  would  avoid  competition  between  the  public  body 
and  the  wharves? — ^That  is  my  opinion. 

3935.  (Bear- Admiral  Hext.)  You  have  said  that  the 
present  certificate  held  by  the  man  in  charge  of  a  barge 
being  towed  is  no  evidence  of  his  competency  ? — That  is 
so. 

3936.  Can  you  tell  us  what  kind  of  certificate  at  is  l^ 
It  is  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  he  is  licensed  to  navi- 
gate  any  barge,  tiiat  is  all.  A  lad  apprenticed  at  14  years 
of  age  after  he  has  served  two  years  can  claim  has  cer- 
tificate to  navigate  a  barge,  and  if  he  satisfies  the  Court 
(there  is  no  full  and  thorough  examination)  he  gete  his 
certificate  and  exercises  the  privileges  of  a  fully  Ecensed 
lighterman  so  far  as  navigation  of  barges  is  concerned. 

3937.  Do  you  know  if  he  passes  any  examinatioQ  to 
obtain  that  certificate?— There  is  no  examination.  It  is 
impossible  to  have  any  examination  as  to  the  man's  ability 
to  navigate  a  barge. 

3938.  You  have  spoken  as  to  the  facilities  of  the  docks. 
I  presume  that  the  delivery  of  the  baiges  refers  to  over- 
side cargo?— Yes. 

3939.  What  appliances  could  the  docks  supply  to  load 
from  a  ship  overside  into  a  barge,  I  presume  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  ship— say  a  ship  45  to  50  feet  deep  ?— If 
the  ship  was  alongside  the  quav  with  a  luffing  jib  it  coidd 
lift  out  the  cargo  from  the  hold  and  put  i*  over  the  ship's 
aide  into  the  baxge. 
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3940.  On  the  far  side  of  tlie  ship  ?— Yes. 

3941.  That  would  entail  a  reach  of  at  least  60ft-. 
Yes,  and  the  cranes  in  use  at  the  wharves  now  in  London 
will  do  it  70ft. 

3942.  You  advocate  quays  instead  of  docks.  Have  70a 
an  J  experience  of  a  lai^  steamer,  say  a  steamer  of  4,000 
tons,  aJongside  a  whasf  in  the  river,  and  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  her  moorings  and  keeping  her  in  position  in 
a  tideway  ^No,  I  have  no  experience.  I  do  not  think 
such  a  large  steamer  as  th«t  has  been  alongside  a  wharf 
— ^not  to  my  knowledge. 

3943.  You  would  not  propose  puitting<the  large  steamers 
alongside  tihe  wharves,  but  you  say  you  advocate  qiiays 
instead  of  docks? — ^Pardon  me.  I  advocate  the  miaking 
of  docksi,  but  having  a  jetty  system  on  the  docks,  not 
quays  on  the  river  side. 

3944.  You  said  you  would  prefer  to  build  a  modem 
dock  inetead  of  dredging  a  channel,  but  in  every 
modem  dock  woudd  it  not  be  a  necessity  to  have 
a  deep-Toter  channel  to  it? — In  my  opinion  the  modem 
dock  should  be  at  Tilbury.  The  tendency  is  now  to  get 
goods  very  quickly  from  Tilbury — as  quickly  as  from 
the  Albert  Dock — and  as  the  steamers  are  increasing 
in  size  year  by  year  I  think  the  large  steamers  should 
go  into  that  dock.  That  would  save  the  risk  of  the 
voyage  up  the  river,  and  there  would  not  be  the  neces- 
sity for  deepening  the  channel  to  30ft. 

3945.  You  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  all 
dock  companies  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  river 
water.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  water  could  come  into 
the  docks  and  go  out  again? — The  water  in  the  docks 
is  taken  from  the  river,  for  which  they  pay  nothing 
whatever. 

3946.  Where  would  you  propose  to  take  it  from  ? — 


If  they  pay  nothing  for  it  we  say  we  have  a  perfect  right       Mr.  H. 
to  go  in  there  free.  Lambert, 

3947.  Do  you  know  any  dock  in  the  world  where  they  ^q  M^^igoi 
pay  for  the  water,  whether  they  take  it  from  the  sea  or  ' 
the  river? — ^No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

3948.  {Sir  Bohert  Giifen,)  Are  you  obliged  to  employ 
members  of  the  Watermen's  Company  on  your  lishters 
whether  they  are  competent  or  not? — ^We  are  obliged 
to  employ  licensed  men. 

3949.  But  if  you  make  a  selection  have  you  always 
plenty  of  competent  men  satisfactory  to  yourselves? — 
Yes,  they  are  competent  generally.  They  answer  our 
requirements,  but  our  area  in  selecting  labour  is 
limited.  For  instance,  if  I  discharge  a  man  because 
he  has  neglected  his  duty  I  have  to  take  another 
licensed  man  in  his  place.  The  man  I  have  discharged 
will  go  and  get  employment  somewhere  else.  We  are 
limited  to  that  circle  of  licensed  men. 

3950.  But  have  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  suffered  from 
the  inconvenience  of  having  incompetent  men,  and 
being  obliged  to  select  them  from  that  limited  field  ? — 
Undoubtedly.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
damages  which  we  have  to  pay  are  caused  by  the  negli- 
gence of  the  men. 

3951.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  are  obliged  to  take 
incompetent  men,  and  you  are  not  allowed  to  go  into 
the  open  market  to  get  men  who  are  competent  ? — I 
would  rather  use  the  word  "  careless  " — not  actually  in- 
competent men.  We  are  obliged  to  employ  those  men 
who  have  licences,  who  are  in  many  cases  careless  men, 
and  we  are  not  permitted  to  go  into  the  open  market 
to  get  reliable  men. 

3952.  That  is  to  say,  you  employ  men  who  would  be 
competent  if  they  were  not  careless? — Yes,  generally 
they  would  be  competent. 


Mr.  RicHABD  Dei:rino  called  and  examined. 


3953.  (C7iairman.)  You  are  a  managing  director  of 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Cook  and  Co.,  Limited,  Wharfingers  and 
Bargeowners  ? — ^Yes. 

3954.  Are  you  here  now  representing  the  Association, 
of  Master  Lightermen  ? — ^Yes. 

3955.  Will  you  tell  us  as  to  your  company? — ^The 
company  of  which  I  am  one  of  the  managing  directors 
is  a  limited  liability  company  registered  under  the 
Joint  Stock  Companies  Act.  Its  share  capital  is 
£235,000,  divided  into  26,000  preference  shares  and 
21,000  ordinary  shares  of  £5  each,  all  of  which  are 
fully  paid-up.  The  business  of  the  Company  is  that  of 
carriers  by  water,  wharfingers  and  barge-letters  in  the 
Port  of  London.  The  company  has  been  formed  by  the 
tunidgamation  of  the  businesses  of  Mr.  James  W.  Cook, 
wharfinger,  and  Messrs.  Boss  and  Deering,  lightermen 
and  tugowners.  My  company  has  a  river  frontage  at 
its  various  wharves  of  over  1,000ft.,  and  has  warehouse 
accommodation  for  over  20,000  tons  of  merchandise. 
Our  warehouses  are  nearly  always  fully  occupied,  and 
as  a  rule  we  hold  for  customers  the  largest  stocks  of 
fibres  in  London.  My  company  own  three  tugs,  ten 
hulks,  and  160  dumb  barges  of  the  gross  tonnage  of 
18,500  tons.  In  addition  to  this  we  hire  barges  from 
time  to  time  from  other  persons  according  to  the  de- 
mands of  trade.  The  average,  taking  the  year  round, 
is  ten  barges  per  week  or  thereabouts.  As  to  labour, 
I  find  that,  for  the  four  weeks  ending  October  19th  last 
year  we  employed  per  day  9  foremen,  52  lightermen, 
52  labourers,  16  apprentices,  4  engineers,  4  stokers,  and 
8  barge  repairers.  This  is  a  fair  average.  I  have  h«vd 
40  years*  practical  experience  in  the  lighterage  trade 
in  the  Port  of  London  as  a  working  freeman,  a  foreman, 
a  tug-master,  a  manager,  a  master  lighterman,  and  as 
a  director  of  my  company.  I  have  made  an  examina- 
tion of  my  company's  books  for  the  purp^oses  of  obtain- 
ing data  to  be  furnished  to  the  Commission,  and  I  find 
that  during  the  twelve  months  between  the  1st  July, 
1899.  and  30th  June,  1900,  my  company  lightered 
^53,392  tons  into  and  out  of  the  various:  docks  in  the 
Port  of  London. 

3066.  {Sir  Hobert  QiWtn.)  That  would  be  in  adddifaion 
to  other  business  t—Yes,  transit  from  a  wharf  to  a  ship 
in  the  river,  or  from  a  ship  in  the  river  to  a  wharf. 

3067.  (Cfcoirman.)  Can  you  tell  us  the  date  when 
your  company  was  registered  ?— 1807. 


3058.  We  do  not  w«nt  to  aek  any  queatioiui  as  to  j|f^,  ^ 
your  private  acoounfts,  but  will  you  have  any  objection  Deering. 
to  telling  us  whether  that  year  is  a  fair  average  year  ? —  ..-.^ 
Just  about  the  same  as  l>ast. 

3059.  You  have  only  been  in  operation  three  years, 
I  understand? — ^This  is  the  fouiSih  year.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  thftt  the  impoaiition  of  any  rate  upon 

barges  entering  or  leaving  tne  docks,  and  upon  tneir  See  5028. 
cargoes  would  have  the  effect  of  diverting  wator-<borne 
trafSc,  and  would  serioualy  affeot  the  tianshdpping 
and  ooast-wise  trades  of  the  Port  of  London.  I  estimate 
that  125,000  tons  of  the  goods  carried  yearly  by  us 
in  and  out  of  the  docks  are  Continental  aiiMl  coast- 
wise transhipmento  to  and  from.  I  can,  if  required, 
give  the  various  steamahip  lines  by  which  these  goods 
are  carried.  This  is  a  large,  important,  and  constantly 
increasing  trade,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
not  to  buidioap  it  by  the  impoaitiion  of  charges  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  diverting  it  to  Cpnitusjental 
po^  direct.  For  some  years  past  I  have  oonoidered 
the  question  of  what  defects  exist  and  the  improve- 
ments which  are  necessary  in  the  Port  of  London  in 
order  to  maintain  ite  trade,  and  keep  pace  with  the 
times  as  well  as  to  offer  facilities  to  eniable  the  port 
to  compete  with  other  and  rival  ports,  and  have  come 
to  the  following  conclusions : — ^There  is  a  necessity  for 
restricting  the  speed  at  which  steamships,  and  especially 
passenger  steamers  during  the  summer  months,  travel 
between  London  Bridge  a^  Gravesend  and  vice  verta. 
I  think  it  is  right  to  point  out  that  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  my  damage  does  npt  happen  from  the  passenger 
steamers,  but  the  high  rate  of  speed  that  the  other 
steamers  travel  at,  especially  the  Scotch  and  Conti- 
nental boats.  This  speed  is  a  source  of  great  danger 
to  barges  by  reason  of  the  great  swell  caused  by  such 
steamers,  whicrh  swell  not  only  causes  damage  to  the 
l>arges  whilst  underway  and. especially  when  in  tow, 
but  also  to  craft  lying  alongside  the  wharves 
on  either  side  of  the  river.  In  my  opimLon  a 
more  effective  supervision  should  be  maintained  by  the 
river  authority,  and  in  every  case  where  the  bye-laws 
regulating  the  speed  of  stenmers  are  transgressed  pro. 
ceeddngs  should  be  promptly  taken  against  the  offen- 
ders. Barge  owners  should  be  placed  upon  an  equality 
with  shipowners  00  far  as  the  limitaition  of  liability  is 
concerned  in  cases  of  damage  to  the  vessels  and  goods 
of  third  persons.    At  present  the  owner  of  a  sailing 
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Mr.  E,  ^iS^  registered  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  can 
Deering,       ^^  so,    but  a  barge  owner  whose  vessel  is  registered 

under  the  Watermen's  Acts  cannot,  although  each  man 

SK)  Mar.  1901.  is  »  carrier  by  water.    In  my  opinion  the  facilities 

for  the  docking  and  undooking  of  barges  is  insufficient 

in  order  to  de&l  with  the  requirements  of  the  present 
day,  and  for  efficient  working,  such  barges  should  be 
looked  in  and  out  at  any  state  of  the  ebb  tide  and  not 
for  some  three  or  four  houira  only  on  the  flood,  as  is 
now  the  dock  oompainies'  practice.  There  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  aifording  tnis  aocomfmodation  without 
interfering  *  with  the  present  height  of  water  in  tlie 
dock,  if  the  company  were  to  take  measures  to  fill  the 
locks  from  the  stream  by  the  use  of  proper  pumping 
mAcliiner}'-.  The  companies  do  not  at  present  prcmdie 
sufficient  tug  power  for  the  towing  of  barges  witndn  the 
dock  watera,  and  refuse  to  allow  barge  owners  to  keep 
tugs  in  the  docks  for  towing  purposes,  except  in  some 
isolaited  instances  and  under  special  agreeaneuts  with 
certain  firms,  viz. :  those  firms  wtho  ligihter  for  the 
Dock  Comipany,  oi*  who  are  thedr  tenants  of  certain 
coal  drops,  pilaster  lightermen  are  prepared  to  pay 
for  this  service  if  efficiently  rendered,  so  as  to  escape 
the  delay  which  is  caused  by  inability  to  get  barges  to 
and  froiu  the  entrances  witih  rapidity,  l^e  Dock  Com- 
panies decline  to  afford  reasonable  facilities  to  lighter- 
men, and  througili  them  to  merohantts,  for  the  passinc 
out  of  laden  barges,  upon  whait  is  called  the  "demana 
pass,"  in  cases  where  there  is  a  bond-fide  dispute  be- 
tween tihe  shipowner  or  ship  worker,  and  the  lighter- 
man to  whom  cargo  has  been  delivered,  over  the  t^iUy, 
the  condition,  the  marks,  or  tlie  number  of  packages, 
and  on  many  occasions  tihe  pass  outwards  has  been  im- 
properly refused  by  the  vessel  and  the  barge  conse- 
quently delayed,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lighterman  and 
loss  to  the  merdhant.  Beyond  this  congestion  of  craft 
in  the  dock  is  caused,  for  which  the  barge  owner  is  un- 
justly blamed. 

3960.  Who  do  you  consider  is  to  blame  ? — ^The  ship- 
See  4014.  owner,  as  a  rule,  not  the  Dock  Oompany ;  we  have  no 
complaint  to  make  agaiinst  the  Dock  company,  as  far 
as  me  granting  of  passes  goes.  If  any  dispute  arises 
we  go  to  the  superintendent  and  immediately  get  the 
matiter  settled.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  lost  a  tide 
with  a  barge  through  a  dispute  witli  the  Dock  Oom- 
pany. Our  disputes  luiee  in  this  way.  Groods  are 
daonaged  on  board  a  ship  ;  when  I  get  my  barse 
finished  they  say:  "Game  and  sign  for  your  goods  ; 
but  although  the  baige  may  have  two-thirds  of  damaged 
cargo,  I  find  on  top  of  the  receipt  the  words :  **  Beceived 
in  good  condition."  I  say :  *'  I  cannot  sign  that ;  a 
lot  o:  the  goods  are  damaged  or  stained,"  or  whatever 
it  may  be.  They  say :  "  Very  well  ;  sign  for  20  stained 
or  50  stained."  I  say:  "I  cannot  sign  for  it  in  that 
way."  Then  they  say:  "Well,  then,  we  cannot  give 
you  a  pass,"  with  the  result  that  I  have  had  a  barge 
with  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  goods  in  her  damaged — 
(that  would  be  over  1,000  packages)— and  they  have  de- 
manded'a  receipt  for  only  50  damaged,  and  that  hargQ 
has  been  detained  four  days  before  I  nave  been  able  to 
get  the  pass.  The  Dock  Company  were  quite  powerless 
in  the  matter  ;  iihey  would  help  us  if  they  could,  and  we 
knew  that. 

396L  The  complaint  that  you  make  when  you  say 
that  the  barge  owner  is  unjustly  I>lamed,  is  not  against 
ihe  Dock  Company  ? — ^Not  at  all  ;  tihey  always  assist 
us  at  once  to  put  the  matter  right  if  ttie  goods  are  de- 
livered to  us  by  them  and  we  have  to  sign  their  receipt. 

J962.  In  your  opinion  do  the  existing  conditions 
affecting  the  delivery  of  goods  into  craft  from  import 
ships  call  for  amendment  ? — ^Yes  ;  we  have  been  before 
the  Board  of  TradG  to  get  it  done,  but  we  have  not 
been  successful,  owing  to  this  Oomanisaion  silking. 
Craft  are  required  to  be  in  attendance  for  many  days 
before  the  sfhipowner  can  or  does,  in  fact,  deliver.  The 
bill  of  lading  invariably  contains  a  conditon  that  ihe 
fpoods  shall  be  taken  fiom  alongside  as  soon  as  the  ship 
18  docked  or  ready  to  deliver,  notably  the  P.  and  0. 
Company's  bills  of  lading.  There  is  no  correeponding 
'^M lotion  on  the  ship  to  deliver  at  any  time.  Lig^ter- 
mezi  are,  nevertheless,  bound  to  hare  their  craft  in 
waiting,  for  if  such  craft  are  not  in  attendance  the 
goodb  are.  immeddatelT  T>ut  upon  the  quay  and  become 
subject  to  charges,  or  if  on  the  quay  for  ship's  conve- 
nience, charges  are  immedarfbely  claimed,  which  the 
lighterman  must  pay  before  he  can  aet  his  goods.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  me  to  have  a  barge  detained  in  the 
dock  for  three  weeks  waiting  to  receive  its  canto.  In 
order  to  escape  the  risk  of  having  to  pay  land  charges, 
liirhtermen  are  compelled  to  have  craft  in  attendance. 
The  resnl*  is  that  the  docks  become  congested  with 
barges  waiting  to  receive  goods.     Of  late  veara  it  has 


been  the  custom  in  certain  cases  for  shipowners  to 
undertake  the  discharge  of  their  own  vessels,  and  it  is 
not  unoouiimon  lor  tiie  shiLpowner,  or  stevedore  en- 
trusted with  the  work,  to  rent  quay  space  froon  the 
Dock  Company,  on  the  condition  that  ii  the  goods  are 
landed  there  tne  company  is  lo  have  the  advantage  of 
the  landing  charges,  unless  the  cargo  is  put  there 
solely  for  the  ship's  convenience.  Tne  result,  there- 
tore,  is  that,  although  he  has  been  ready  to  take 
delivery,  tiie  lighteiinan  is  called  upon  to  pay  landjig 
charges",  for  whioli  it  cannot  be  contended  tiiat  any  cor- 
i«6ponding  benefit  is  received  by  him.  in  my  opinion 
the  jetty  system,  as  now  in  practice  in  the  \ictoria 
Dock,  is  that  Isest  ad<apted  for  the  rapid  discharge  oi  a 
steamer.  A  steamer  can  be  discharged  on  to  one  side 
of  A  jetty,  and  upon  the  other  side  of  it  barges  can  be 
berthed  and  loaded  as  the  vessel  is  discharging. 
Accommodation  is  provided  on  the  quay  lor 
the  assortment  of  parcels  as  tihe  goods  are 
passed  over  it.  Goods  can  also  be  delivered 
at  the  saaue  time  into  baiges  placed  on  that  side  of  the 
ship  which  is  sfciU  accessible  by  waiter.  In  aiU  the  modem 
docks  of  London  tJiis  prindpLe  has  been  lost  sight  of. 
Thus  when  two  or  moce  large  steameons  happen  to  lie 
alongside  quays  as  ordinarily  und>er9tood,  there  is  no 
room  for  craft  to  receive  cargo  from  the  sheds  until  one 
or  other  of  the  steamers  has  moved  away.  This,  again, 
is  a  cause  of  datenltioa  of  Jaige  numibera  of  barges  in  the 
docks.  With  regard  to  the  export  trade,  I  coanplain 
that  laige  num^beirs  of  loaded  lighters  are  ordered  into 
and  are  taken  into  the  dock  at  one  and  the  same  time 
in  order  that  the  loading  vessels  may  have  a  choice  of 
goods.  SvLch  bafges  are  frequenitily  kept  waiting  for  a 
long  time  and  are  passed  on  from  one  ship  to  another, 
and,  although  demurrage  in  these  instances  at  a  certain 
rate  is  paid  to  the  lightermen  by  the  ship,  such  payment 
is  not  a  sufficient  remuneiation.  The  reeuilt  of  this 
course  of  conduct  is  to  still  further  add  to  the  congestion 
of  craft  in  the  docks  through  no  fault  of  tAie  Jaghteirmen, 
but  owing  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  Dock  Oconpany's 
customer,  the  shipowner.  There  is  a  want  of  aocomino- 
dation  for  the  quick  discharge  of  vesaeils  in  the  docks 
owing  to  the  absence  of  modem  appliances  and  modem 
metliods,  and  there  is  also  considerable  delay  in  the  river 
caused  to  vessels  desiring  to  discharge  in  the  stream  by 
reason  of  tlie  present  acoomanodatson  being  very  much  ^^  7^^ 
restricted  by  reaaon  of  paddCe  steaimers,  such  as  the 
BeUe  I/ine  of  vessels  and  the  General  Steam  Navigation 
Company's  vessels,  lying  at  tiers  above  Blackwell  during 
the  winter  months,  and  thereby  occupying  berths  which 
might  be  profitabily  utiilised  for  the  discharge  and  loading 
of  cargo  steamers.  I  see  no  reason  whatever  why 
steamers  laid  up  for  the  winter  months,  if  nOt  pilaoed  in 
one  of  the  docks,  should  not  be  moved  farther  down 
stream,  where  there  is  ampie  room,  and  thus  free  the 
tiers  aibove  Blackwall,  and  afford  room  for  the  regniax 
traders,  I  think  greater  facilities  are  required  from 
the  Board  of  Customs  with  regard  to  the  dlearing  of  goods 
delivered  overside  in  the  docks  and  xdver.  The  number 
of  officers  has  been  reduced  of  late  years.  The  granting 
of  passes  to  leave  the  dock  should  be  facilitated,  and  the 
working  hours  extended  until  6  o'clock  p.m.  The  con- 
ditions which  are  applied  by  the  Customs  to  Tilbury 
Docks  are  more  onerous  than  those  which  are  applied  to 
the  docks  higher  up  the  river.  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
this,  as  the  lighterman's  Habiiity  as  a  carrier  towards  the 
Customs  is  the  same  in  each  case. 

3963.  (Sir  Bohert  GiffenJ)  In  connection  with  the 
dejinv  of  barges  owing  to  the  shipowners  ordering  the 
delivery  to  take  place  at  once,  have  you  any  claim  upon 
your  customers  in  any  way  ? — ^We  give  a  rate ;  that  does 
not  include  so  many  days  to  load  or  unload.  It  is  so 
much  per  ton. 

3964.  Is  not  that  a  question  which  the  customers 
should  settle  with  the  shipowner?— I  do  not  think  so. 
This  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Port  always.  If  a  man 
is  going  to  buy,  say  500  bales  of  jute,  he  wants  to  know 
exactly  how  much  he  is  going  to  pay  for  them,  what  the 
charge  would  be  througlh  the  Port  of  I/ondon,  and  what 
his  freight  would  be  to  the  Gontioeot.  He  asks  me 
what  my  rate  for  jute  is.  I  say  2s.  per  tocL  But  if  I 
were  to  say  it  would  be  so  much  a  day  for  barge  and  man 
he  would  not  know  whether  he  would  have  to  quote  2s. 
a  ton  or  5s.  a  ton.  His  maigin  of  profit  might  be  <»ily 
2s.  a  ton  at  the  bespt 

3965.  But  whatever  it  is,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness arrangement.  You  are  the  agent  of  the  custcnner, 
and  you  go  into  .the  dock  I — It  wouM  be  fatal  to  a  laro^e 
poxtion  of  iflie  trade,  in  my  opinion,  unless  a  definite 
rate  oouM  be  given  to  the  merchant  for  the  canisge  of 
the  goods. 
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3966.  That  is  to  say,  you  prefer  to  endure  the  ill  that 
you  know  rather  than  raise  the  question  with  the  cus- 
tomer ? — It  has  never  been  thoroughly  considered. 

3967.  I  am  not  saying  practically  that  you  could  do 
it,  but  I  am  putting  it  to  you  that  if  it  was  a  very 
serious  grievance,  an  intolerable  one,  there  would  be 
some  means  of  settling  with  the  customer  for  whom  you 
are  the  agent? — ^Yes.  I  think  he  would  cease  to  em- 
ploy us  very  shortly,  because  his  occupation  would  be, 
like  Othello's,  gone. 

3968.  Then  the  shipowner's  occupation  would  be  gone 
at  the  same  time? — I  do  not  know  ;  at  one  time  we  had 
a  large  proportion  of  goods  through  London  that  do 
not  come  here  at  all  now. 

3969.  You  see  no  way  of  remedying  the  difficulty  or 
the  grievance  by  any  remonstrance  or  negotiation  be- 
tween the  customer  and  the  shipowner  and  yourselves  ? 
— No.  I  think  the  only  thing  that  would  get  one  out  of  it 
would  be  for  the  dock  company  to  have  more  cranes, 
to  give  greater  facilities  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  the 
Port. 

3970.  But  if  you  had  shipowners  using  the  lighters 
coming  into  the  dock  in  the  way  you  have  described, 
merely  for  their  convenience  and  keeping  them,  first 
one  ship  and  then  the  other,  how  would  you  get  over 
that,  by  any  arrangement  with  the  dock  companies  1 — 
It  is  not  first  one  ship  and  then  another  in  the  case  of 
taking  goods  from  the  ship. 

3971.  But  in  the  case  of  exporting  goods? — ^We 
charge  so  much  a  ton  for  the  transaction,  and  we  give 
two  clear  days  alongside  for  the  exx>ort  ship,  and  then 
after  that  we  get  demurrage  at  from  10s.  to  ISs.  a  day 
per  barge,  and  the  merchant  has  to  pay  for  that  The 
amount  of  demurrage  that  I  receive  does  not  quite  cover 
my  daily  expenses  on  the  barges,  and  that  is  the  most 
I  can  get. 

3972.  (JRear-Adrtiiral  Hext)  You  have  said  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  affording  the  accommodation 
if  the  company  were  to  take  measures  to  fill  the  locks 
from  the  stream  by  the  use  of  proper  pumping  ma- 
chinery. Who  would  pay  for  that  ? — In  the  first  place 
the  dock  company. 

3973.  Would  the  lightermen  or  the  bargeowners  be  at 
all  prepared  to  pay  some  charge  for  their  greater  con- 
venience ? — In  my  opinion  the  dock  company  would  save 
a  considerable  amount  of  money  per  annum,  because  in 
that  case  they  would  get  the  water  higher  in  the  dock 
than  it  is  now,  they  would  not  have  so  many  levels, 
and  there  would  not  be  so  much  muddy  water  come 
in.  If  they  were  to  sink  a  well  far  enough  down  to 
get  fresh  water,  which  they  could  do,  and  put  it  near 
the  hydraulic  power,  at  night  when  a  quarter  of  the 
hydraulic  power  only  is  required,  they  could  pump 
water  from  the  well  into  the  dock,  and  they  would 
never  require  to  alter  the  level  at  all,  except  when 
some  unforeseen  thing  happens,  as  it  does  at  the  Albert 
and  Victoria  Docks  sometimes,  when  a  ship  comes 
which  is  too  long  for  the  lock.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  been  for  some  years  of  the  opinion,  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion,  that  the  dock  companies  ought  to  have 
more  means  than  they  have  had  in  the  past  to  facilitate 
the  trade  of  the  Port 

3974.  Then  you  have  said  that  master  lightermen  are 
prepared  to  pay  for  towing  if  efficiently  rendered.  Who 
is  to  decide  if  it  is  efficiently  rendered  ?— What  I  mean 
by  that  is  that  liiere  is  room  in  the  Victoria  Dock  to 
employ  three  tugs  for  barges.  I  should  like  to  put 
three  in  and  pay  a  handsome  rent  for  the  privilege  of 
doing  so.  At  present  there  is  only  one,  and  when 
there  is  a  glut  of  work  she  has  been  taken  off  that  work 
and  used  for  towing  ships.  If  I  had  tugs  in  the  dock 
for  towing  purposes  I  should  use  one  by  nisht  and  two 
bv  day,  and  I  think  I  should  find  full  employment  for 
them. 

See  7550.     3975.  You  have  said  you  see  no  reason  why  steamers 

*  laid  up  for  the  winter  months,  if  not  placed  in  one  of 

the  docks,  should  not  be  moved  further  down  stream, 

and  thus  afford  room  for  the  regular  traders.     Wlio  can 

control  that? — The  Thames  Conservancy. 

397^  In  fact,  it  rests  with  them?— Yes. 

3977.  Has  any  representation  ever  been  mad^  to  the 
Thames  Conservancy  about  these  vessels  ? — I  could  not 
say ;  not  by  me,  at  any  rate. 

3978.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Is  tiie  use  of  steam 
bargee  increasing? — ISo,  I  do  not  know  any  ukaster 
lighterman  of  the  Port  of  London  wiho  owns  a  steam 
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barge.    They  are  used  by  one  or  two  factories  along  the       ji£^^  ^ 
riverside,  such  as  Charles  Price,  at  Erith,  who  has  a      Deerit^. 

certain  number  of  tons  of  oil  to  get  up  to  time ;  but        

nobody  else  uses  them,  as  far  as  I  know.  20  Mar.  1061. 

3979.  Then  the  engineers  and  stivers  that  you 
employ  are  on  board  tugs? — ^Yes. 

3980.  May  I  afik,  without  undue  curiosity,  whether 
your  company  jpay  a  dividend  ? — ^Yes,  a  very  sooiall  one. 

3981.  I  su^ypose  it  is  public  propeidy  ? — Yes. 

3982.  Hiow  much? — ^Five  per  cent. 

3983.  (fihairrnan.)  Do  you  public  your  accomvbs? — 
Yes. 

3984.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  Five  per  cent  after 
proper  insurance,  and  so  on?—- Yes,  and  depreciation. 

3985.  You  have  said  that  continental  and  ooosibwise 
trau'shipment  of  goods  is  a  large  and  important  and 
constantly  increasiing  trade.  TflSat  is  rather  oontiary 
ibo  what  we  have  heudi  from  other  wi/tnesses — ifchat  it  is 
disposed  to  deorease  ? — That  is  from  onrer-sea  ;  that  is 
from  Australia  and  India  and  such  places ;  I  am 
certain  it  has  not  increased  as  regards  the  Continent 
to  America  and  India,  but  from  Calcutta  in  goods  {or 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boe^n,  t>he  tnkffic  has 
increased  with  my  firm. 

3986.  Traffic  cominff  from  the  East  in  either  a  P. 
and  0.  or  British  India  steamer,  destined  for  the  Con- 
tinent, would  be  transhipped  in  London,  /uid  would 
find  its  way  to  the  ConunenlL  as  compared  with  a 
steamer  going  into  a  continental  port  and  discharging 
part  of  her  cai^o  there?— I  oould  not  be  quiite  posi- 
tive, bpb  I  undei^tand  that  the  continental  ports  are 
not  quite  suited  to  the  large  cihips  ^a»t  are  now  in 
existence. 

3987.  You  find  at  the  present  moment  an  increasing 
trade,  and  not  a  dcminishing  trade? — ^l^ha^b  is  so.  Tiake 
the  ''  Clan "  line  o*:  steamers  ;  tbeir  largest  ship  was 
3,100  tons  five  years  ago,  and  now  it  is  7,000  tons. 

3988.  You  have  also  said  that  London  was  losing  a 
great  quantity  of '  goods  traffic  which  it  formerly 
carried? — ^Trade  from  the  Oontinenit  for  America,  an^ 
India,  and  such  places. 

3989.  You  mean  the  goods  originating  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  goinij  to  America  in  British  ships? — ^Yes.  It 
seems  to  be  collected  on  the  other  side. 

3990.  And  carried,  I  suppose,  in  German  or  French 
ships  ? — ^I  think  a  large  proportion  of  the  ships  on  that 
side  are  English,  according  to  what  I  can  see. 

3991.  Still,  there  are  also  subsidised  lines?— Yes, 
but  a  large  number  of  brokers  in  London  have  ships 
loaded  on  that  side,  which  are  English  vessels. 

3992.  Wijh  regard  to  the  speed  of  steamships,  is  that 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  I^hames  uonservancy  ? — ^If 
a  man  does  any  damage,  if  he  is  going  only  half  speed, 
you  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  claim  against  him  ;  but 
there  ought  to  be  some  limit  as  to  how  fast  he  should 
travel. 

3993.  Do  you  know  that  the  llhames  Conservancy 
have  that  power  adready  ?— If  a  man  did  any  damage  to 
me  from  the  wash,  I  should  have  to  stmimon  him  in  his 
own  name. 

3994.  I  suggest  to  you  they  have  the  power  already? 
— ^I  am  not  aware  of  it ;  they  can  say  :  '*  ifou  are  travel- 
ling too  fast,"  but  what  power  they  have  I  do  not  know. 

3995.  You  have  not  complained  to  them?— I  have  a 
good  deal  of  damage  occasionally,  but.  if  I  get  it  from 
a  compulsory  pilot  I  put  the  bill  in  my  pocket  and 
never  trouble  about  it. 

3996.  I  am  talking  of  vessek  effecting  the  traoship- 
meni  of  goods  in  the  stream  ? — It  does  affect  them. 

3997.  I  was  struck  with  an  answer  which  you  gave  to 
Reor-Admiial  Hext  when  he  asked  you  about  the  pumip- 
ing  of  water.  You  said  thttb  you  reaJiised  the  time  had 
come  when  the  dock  oompaniee  should  be  helped  finan- 
ciaMy  ? — I  think  some  means  wiM  lunve  to  be  devised  t(> 
get  more  income  than  thej  have  at  the  present  day,  or 
else  the  work  that  is  required  cannot  be  carried  out. 

3998.  At  the  same  time  you  do  not  propose,'  as  repire^ 
Fentixig  the  Hghtermen,  to  pay  ai^  ol  the  expense  of 
pumping  water  into  the  dooks? — If  we  )iad  to  pay  so 
much  per  barge,  we  shouM  have  to  oh«r^  so  much  to  ihe 
merchants;  that  would  be  porbting  it  practicaHily  on  the 
gwds.  .      . 

3999.  But  tliat  is  a  way  of  gebtiiDg  out  of  the  diffioalty, 
is  it  not  ? — I  do  2iot  think  it  w^oujld  bring  them  enough . 
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>Mr,lt,  4000.  The  dock  compaiii^s'  eTideiice,  wihioh,  perliaipB, 

Deenng.      you  have  read,  is  that  they  are  put  to  very  lai^e  expense 

in  consequence  of  ifehe  barge  tmffic  ?— That  is  «>.       If  I 

JO  Maj*.  190L  migh*  venture  an  opkiion.,  my  idea  of  the  matbter  is  lihaifc 
^e  ondy  Tray  omt  of  it  is  for  the  dock  oompany  to  have 
the  (right  to  levy  a  tolll  (it  would  not  req-uire  to  be  a  very 
large  one)  on  every  ton  that  ships  carry  into  the  dock. 
That  money  could  be  looked  upon  as  compensation  for 
locking  the  barges  in  and  out.  I  see  no  other  way  out  of 
the  difficulty. 

4001.  Your  opiniioci  is  thaib  in  some  way  or  other  the 
expense  of  the  bao^  traffic  in  and  out  of  the  docks  shtil 
be  met  1 — ^By  the  goods. 

4002.  It  oughft  not  to  faiU  on  the  diook  oomipainy  ?--<I  am 
of  opimosi  thait  thero  is  no  gentiliefman  to  be  found,  if  you 
gave  hdm  £20,000  a  year,  idio  oouHd  make  any  more  ouit 

•    of  the  docks,  or  do  anything  more  wiith  the  docks,  than 
is  done  ait  the  present  day. 

4003.  Th^  are  geittdng  aa  nnioh  inooime  out  of  the 
docks  as  they  possibly  csan  ?— Yes,  and  they  are  giving  aH 
itibe  facilities  they  can,  considering  the  amount  dS.  income 
they  get. 

4004.  You  have  no  cause  of  camplaint  against  the 
management  of  the  dock  ? — No,  I  have  none  whatever. 

4006.  You  sadd  you  wouild  like  to  keep  a  tug  in  the 
dock  ? — ^It  wants  about  three  in  the  "Voatoria  and  Albert 
Docks,  and  one  in  Tillburv  Dock.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  neoessiifcy  in  the  oiher  docks.  Of  course,  so  far 
donitin  the  river  yooi  feel  ithe  breeze,  and  the  barges  are 
80  much  laager;  you  may  put  three  or  four  men  in  a 
baige,  but  without  a  tug  you  can  do  nothing  with  it. 


4006.  Tiie  general  drift  of  your  vdews  is  thiat  you  are 
in  faivour  of  »trengthening  the  dock  companies? — Yes, 
and  I  am  a^lso  of  opinion  that  the  present  docks  shoubd 
■be  improved  and  eniWged  enougdi  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Port  for  the  nexit  20  years. 

4007.  If  they  had  got  the  money? — ^If  they  had  got 
the  money. 

4006.  I  ailso  suppose  that  yxwi  do  not  hoJd  views  in 
favour  of  creating  a  trust? — No,  I  aon  of  opinion  that 
the  dock  companies  are  quite  oapa;ble  of  dealing  with  the 
mutter  if  they  had  the  inocune. 

4000.  {Chairman.)  It  would  be  interesting  to  us  to 
know  how  you  wouk)  suggest  this  grievance,  to  which 
you  referred  in  connection  with  &e  demand  passes. 
shouild  be  met? — In  the  event  of  a  dispute  I  would  like 
to  have  the  power  to  tell  the  man  that  if  they  did  not 
decide  in  six  hours  what  they  wouild  do,  I  should  give 
the  dock  comipany  an  order  to  land  these  goods,  and 
count  them  if  it  was  a  question  of  dispute  of  taJIIy  ;  take 
the  marks  if  it  was  a  qneetion  of  dispute  on  the  marks ; 
or  if  it  is  a  question  of  damage,  oer^y  how  many  were 
damaged.  And  then  the  pairty  in  error  shouJd  pay  the 
expense,  and  the  pass  should  then  be  given  wdien  the 
charges  were  paid.  The  dock  oamfiany  shoudd  not  give 
the  goods  up  until  the  chaiges  were  paid  for  whai  &ey 
had  done. 

4010.  Do  you  suggest  that  this  difficulty  should  be  met 
by  legislation,  or  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Customs? — 
We  were  led  by  the  Board  of  Tirade  to  hope  that  it  would 
be  dealt  with  by  this  Commission. 
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Fielder. 


4011.  {Chairman,)  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  ol 
Fielder,  Hickman  and  Co.,  licensed  lightermen  and  ibai^e 
owners  ? — Yes. 

4012.  Have  you  come  here  to  give  evidence  on  hehalf 
of  the  Master  Lightermen's  Association  or  your  firm? — 
On  behalf  of  the  Master  Lightermen's  Association. 

4013.  Your  firm  cany  on  business  at  4,  Catherine  Court, 
Trinity  Square,  in  the  City  of  London  ? — ^Yes. 

4014.  In  what  trade  ?— -•We  are  principally  in  the  grain 
and  flour  trade.  We,  however,  carry  general  goods  into 
the  docks  for  export.  We  have  55  baigee,  of  <the  gross 
burden  tonnage  of  3,300  tons.  We  employ  upon  an 
average  about  25  lightermen  per  week  and  about  six 
watohmen.  Upon  an  average  we  lighter  in  a  month 
9,500  tons.  Of  this,  2,000  tons  would  be  taken  into  the 
docks  for  export  ships  and  7,500  tone  would  be  brought 
out  of  the  docks  from  import  sliips  for  wharves,  granaries 
and  mills  in  London.  I  attend  to  the  outdoor  department 
of  my  firm's  business,  and  am  daily  engaged  in  and  about 
the  various  docks  over  the  practical  working  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  have,  therefore,  had  ample  opportunities  of 
making  myself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  and  with 
the  various  defects  that  exist  and  remedies  which  suggest 
themselves  to  one's  mind.  I  have  had  alftogether  23  years' 
experience—^  years  as  an  apprentice,  7  years  as  a  free- 
man working  in  craft,  3  years  as  a  foreman,  and  8  years  as 
a  master  lighterman.  Wi'th  reference  to  the  existing 
defects  in  &e  Port  of  London,  I  complain  firstly  of  thie 
inaufficient  facilities  afforded  by  the  dock  companies  for 
getting  in  and  out  of  the  docks  with  barges,  notably  at 
the  Boyal  Albert  Docks,  where  no  assiatanoe  whatever  is 
given  by  the  committee's  servants,  and  no  attempt  what- 
ever is  'made  to  superintend  or  control  the  locking  in  or 
out  of  craft.  The  result  is  that  very  greaft  confusion 
exists,  and  baiges  are  constantly  delayed.  Our  men  in 
ohaige  have  to  get  in  and  out  as  beet  they  can.  The 
comimittee's  servants,  besides  being  few  in  numiber,  are 
masterly  inactive.  The  delay  experienced  by  barges  at 
thtc  entrances  bound  in  for  the  purpose  of  loacKng  grain 
very  frequently  causes  such  barges  to  be  late  in  arriving 
alongside  the  sihiip,  and  also  at  the  Grain  Elevator  Com- 
pany's premises  within  tlie  docks  for  -the  purpose  of 
taking  delivery  within  the  24  hours  of  which  notice  has 
been  given  by  the  dock  oompany  that  the  grain  is  ready 
far  delivery.  A  dock  company's  policeman  is  stationed 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Grain  Elevator  Company's  premises 
to  leooid  the  arrival  of  ea«h  barge,  and  if  the  24^  hours 
have  expired  by  even  one  hour,  the  company  claisn  the 
right  to  be  paid  fuH  landing  charges,  notwibhjrtanding  that 
the  b&rfi^e  may  have  been  delayed  at  the  lock  in  attempting 
to  ffet  in.  My  practical  experience  iias  enabled  me  to 
nsoape  this  imposition,  but  I  know  many  instance*  in 
whic^  otiier  firms  have  been  compelled  to  pay,  notwith- 


standing thai  with  proper  facilities  for  ingress  their 
barges  would  have  been  at  the  appointed  place  and  ready 
to  toke  delivery  within  the  proper  time.  1  also  complain 
that  when  the  dock  companies  are  called  upon  to  peiform 
a  neoessaiy  service  the  charge  for  so  doing  is  excessive. 
The  hydraulic  cranea  in  the  itoyal  Albert  JUocks  will  not 
lift  more  than  30cwt ,  so  that  for  any  greater  weight  the 
floating  derrick  has  to  be  brougbit  into  use.  This  some- 
tunes  occasions  a  delay  of  three  or  four  days,  and  the 
charge  for  its  use  by  the  dock  company  is  excessive. 
I  have  a  case  within  my  own  experience  in  which  the 
company  has  made  a  charge  against  my  firm  of  £20 
for  lifting  a  case  weighing  5  tons  out  of  a  steamer' a 
hold  on  to  the  quay,  and  tlien  from  the  quay  into 
the  baige.  It  would  be  a  double  lift.  There  are 
no  luffing  cranes,  wthich  have  been  for  some  years  past 
in  use  at  many  of  the  wharves  in  the  river.  There  is 
also  a  scarcity  of  cranes  upon  the  quays  in  the  dock, 
so  that  delay  frequently  arises  after  the  goods  are 
landed  and  charges  have  been  paid  becauee  of  want  of 
craneage  power  to  put  them  from  the  quay  inrto  the 
barges.  The  shed  accommoda^on  is  ineufficient,  the 
quay  front  being  generally  occupied  by  steamers  dis- 
charging, with  i^e  result  that  frequently  the  ships' 
cargoes  get  mixed  together  and  barges  are  ^mpelled 
to  wait  until  sucli  cargoes  have  been  sorbed.  We  fre- 
quently have  to  come  away  short  of  our  jwoper  quantity, 
end  have  to  go  again,  sometimes  a  foftoig^t,  some- 
times longer,  afterwards  to  get  the  remainder  of 
the  parcel.  There  is  no  exitra  remunei«kion  for  this 
second  journey.  I  think  the  jetty  system  as  adopted  in 
the  Yictoria  Docks  is  the  better  and  more  oonvenieDit 
way,  and  for  the  reaeons  given  by  Mr.  Deering  in  his 
evidence.  My  barges  are  frequently  delayed  in  the 
dock  for  unreasonable  times  in  waiting  to  be  dia- 
chiaiged  into  expoztt  steamers.  Thie  is  a  giieFanoe 
about  which  nearly  every  master  U^terman  in  London 
complainB,  and  it  is  occasioned  hy  the  action  of  the 
shdpownero  in  ordering  more  goods  into  the  docks  than 
the  steamer  can  carry,  and  transferring  the  overplus 
to  some  following  vessel.  This  undoubtedly  causes 
a  great  congestion  of  craft  in  the  docks,  and  it  certainly  . 
causes  great  loss  to  the  lightermen.  l%ere  is  very 
little  accommodation  provided  by  the  dock  oompany 
for  towing  barges  within  the  dodos.  From  end  to  end 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Docks  are  fo«r  milea  in  lenffth, 
and  lie  from  east  to  west.  With  a  wind  blowing  siflier 
up  or  down  the  docks  the  naviffation  of  barges  under 
oars  is  sometimes  an  impoesibili'ty.  I  shoald  be  pre- 
jiared  to  pay  a  reasonable  charge  for  tins  service  if 
properly  rendered.  This  want  of  steam  power  la 
another  sourse  of  delay  and  canse  of  congestion  oi 
barges  in  the  dock.    The  dod:  compan/s  tag  very  offctn 
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only  makes  one  journey  during  the  day.  I  quite  agree 
with,  and  endorse  the  opinions  of  the  other  witnesses 
as  to  the  necessity  for  an  amendment  of  the  law  re- 
lating to  compulsory  pilotage,  and  for  extending  to 
lightermeiii  the  same  limitation  of  liability,  which, 
under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  is  enjoyed  by  ship* 
owners.  I  agree  with  tne  previous  witnesses  that  the 
dock  company's  refusal  in  case  of  a  dispute  to  let  a 
barge  out  upon  a  demand  pass  requires  amendment.  I 
should  just  like  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  difference 
<<AA^Kif!n  opinion    between   Mr.    Deering    and   myself   with 

bee3960.  regani  to  this  matter.  He  says  the  dock  companies 
are  entirely  blameless  in  the  matter,  or  at  any  ra^te  I 
understood  him  to  say  that  in  his  evidence.  When  we 
have  a  dispute  with  a  ship  it  is  the  dock  company  that 
steps  in  and  refuses  to  allow  us  to  leave  the  dock. 
If  we  haye  a  dispute  with  a  ship  &8  to  the  quantity  of 
goods  that  we  have  received,  which  oft-times  happens, 
or  as  to  the  condition  in  which  the  goods  are,  we  have 
no  means  whatever  of  getting  the  barge  out  of  the 
dock.  When  the  ship  lies  in  the  river,  w«  can  brinff 
the  goods  up  to  the  wharf  and  have  them  landed  and 
whoever  is  wrong  would  have  to  pay  ;  but,  in  the  dock, 
there  is  no  means  of  getting  out.  The  dock  company 
refuses  to  allow  us  to  go  out  of  the  dock  without  a  pasa, 
although  they  have  no  claim  on  the  barge  or  her  cargo. 
And  the  shipowner  often  refuses  to  give  us  a  pass  be- 
cause there  is  a  dispute,  and  we  are  put  to  the  expense 
of  getting  independent  witnesses  to  get  them  to  sign  a 
clean  receipt  imder  protest.  So  that,  although  when 
Mr.  Deering  says  they  are  not  responsible  for  that, 
it  is  true,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  prevent  us  getting 
OUT  barge  out  of  the  dock  because  they  will  not  allow 
us  out  without  a  properly  signed  pass. 

4015.  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  Who  grants  the  pass  when 
you  get  your  independent  witnesses? — ^The  mate  of  the 
ship,  ox  tho  olerk  sent  down  from  the  brokers. 

4016.  Does  he  giant  that  pass  if  you  bring  indepen- 
dent witnesses  as  to  the  damaged  state  of  the  cargo  ? — 
That  is  it. 

4017.  The  occasion  of  the  dispute  between  the  ship- 
owner and  the  barge  arises,  and  then  the  dock  company 
say,  "Un'til  that  is  adjusted  we  will  not  let  you  out. 
Is  that  it  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  it. 

4018.  (Chairman.)  But  you  look  to  the  shipowner  or 
the  official  of  the  ship  for  the  document  you  require  in 
order  to  get  out  I — That  is  it.  What  we  should  like 
would  be  to  give  a  le>bter  of  indemnity  to  the  dook  com- 
pany to  hold  them  harmless,  and  then  for  them  to 
let  the  barge  go  out  of  the  dock  and  leave  the  dispute 
between  us  and  the  ship  to  be  settled  when  the  goods 
are  landed.  We  would  indemnify  the  dock  company 
against  any  loss  they  might  sustain  if  they  would  allow 
us  to  go  out  of  their  premises  with  the  barge. 

4019.  (Sir  Itohert  GifFen.)  But  is  it  not  the  case  that 
if  you  take  goods  that  have  been  in  the  ship,  without 
the  ship  giving  you  a  pass,  the  dock  company  really 
think  you  are  somebody  taking  the  goods  away  without 
authority,  and  that  they  are  obliged  to  prevent? — I 
presume  that  is  so. 

4020.  (Mr,  Lytieltcm.)  Although  they  have  them- 
selves no  interest  in  the  matter? — They  have  no  in- 
terest in  the  matter. 

4021.  (Sir  Bohert  Giffen.)  But  they  are  obliged,  being 
in  charge  of  the  dock,  not  to  let  any  goods  go  away  from 
the  ship  without  having  the  ship's  authority  for  it? — 
That  is  so.  Then,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  a  great  want 
of  mooring  accommodation  for  barges  in  the  fiver.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  obtain,  but  without  success,  a  per- 
manent  mooring  place  for  my  firm's  barges,  and  we  are 
consequently  compelled  to  make  fast  to  other  people's 
vessels  and  premises  owing  to  our  complete  inability 
to  get  a  lodgment  elsewhere.  There  is  an  urgent  want 
of  more  public  buoys  in  the  river  between  London 
Bridge  and  Blackwall,  and  I  think  room  can  readily  be 
found  by  shitting  steamers  which  are  lying  up  in  tiers 
between  those  places  and  by  sending  them  elsewhere 
further  down.  My  barges  have  been  frequently  delayed 
in  the  dock  owing  to  our  being  unable  to  get  Customs 
officers  to  clear  the  goods.  I  think  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  matters  of  which  the  dock  companies  have 
complained  could  be  removed  by  the  companies  them- 
selves if  they  were  prepared  to  provide  the  necessary 
appliances,  and  to  give  increased  facilities  for  the  dock- 
ing and  undocking  of  barges  and  for  the  delivery  of  the 
goods.  The  great  block  of  barges  which  frequently  oc- 
curs outside  the  entrances  could  be  entirely  prevented 
by  the  companies  making  arrangements  for  locking  the 
craft  in  and  out  upon  their  arrival  in,  instead  of  only 
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for  about  three  to  four  hours  on  the  flood,  and  not  at     Mr.  C,  J, 
all  on  the  ebb  tide.  Fielder. 


4022.  (Chairman.)  With  reference  to  your  complaint  ^^  i^J"^^^- 
that  your  barges  have  been  frequently  delayed,  against      ^^'   ^ 
whom  does  that  complaint  lie? — That  would  not  be 

against  the  dock  company. 

4023.  Against  whom  would  it  lie?— The  Customs.* 
We  found  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  Custom  House  offi- 
cers. The  officers  themselves  are  courteous  and  willing 
to  do  tho  very  best  they  can,  but  the  amount  of  work 
they  have  to  do  is  rather  more  than  they  can  get  over 
in  file  limited  time,  and  we  are  often  delayed  waiting 
for  them  to  come  and  inspect  our  goods  l>efore  we  can 
get  away  from  the  docks. 

4024  You  tell  us  you  are  frequently  put  to  this  in- 
convenience ? — Well,  I  should  say  yes,  frequently. 

4025.  You  have  said  frequently? — ^Yes. 

4026.  How  often  in  the  course  of  six  months?— I 
should  say  we  often  wait  three  or  four  hours. 

4027.  But  how  often? — Weekly — once  or  twice  a 
week. 

4028.  In  the  case  of  a  particular  vessel? — No,  no 
particular  vessel.  The  delay  in  waiting  for  the  Custom 
House  officers  is  pretty  general. 

4029.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  When  you  complain 
of  tho  want  of  crane  power  at  the  docks,  does  that  apply 
generally  to  all  the  docks,  or  any  particular  dock? — ^My 
experience  is  generally  with  the  .India  Docks  Joint  Com- 
mittee. There  is  a  scarcity  of  crane  power  more  especi- 
ally at  the  quays ;  when  vessels  are  occupying  the 
quays  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cranes  are  used  to  dis- 
charge the  vessels,  and  it  often  happens  that  there  is 
no  crane  available,  when  goods  ere  actually  landed  on 
the  quays,  to  deliver  them. 

4030.  Does  that  apply  to  all  the  docks,  or  to  ihe 
Albert  Dock  in  particular  ?— The  Albert  Dock  in  par- 
ticular. 

4031.  WTiere  most  of  your  business  is  done? — Yes, 
the  Albert,  Victoria,  and  West  India  Docks. 

4032.  Do  you  think  that  tho  barge  traffic  is  an  in- 
creasing quantity'  ? — ^Yes. 

4033.  Does  it  increase  relatively  to  the  quantity  of 
goods  brought  into  port  ?  Do  you  take  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  a  ship's  cargo  now  than  you  used  to  take? — Yes, 
I  should  think  so. 

4034.  In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties  ?— Yes,  in  spite 
of  all  these  difficulties. 

4035.  When  you  say  your  barges  are  delayed  in  con- 
sequence of  your  being  unable  to  get  the  Custom  House 
officers  to  clear  the  goods,  is  that  a  question  of  the 
number  of  hours  or  the  number  of  men  ? — The  number 
of  men. 

4036.  It  is  hot  so  much  a  (question  of  houre  ? — Xo. 
nor  yet  a  question  of  the  individual  officers.  We  find 
til  em  very  obliging  when  we  can  get  theon. 

4037.  (Mr.  Ellis,)  How  many  barges  a  wedt  do  you 
deal  with  ? — We  have  60  barges,  and  we  allow  them  to 
do  three  freights  in  a  fortndgjht. 

4038.  How  many  hours  a  week  do  you  think  you 
lose  from  want  of  assistance  from  the  Custom  House 
officers? — I  oould  not  tell  you  that. 

4030.  Can  you  translate  it  into  money  at  all  ? — "So,  I 
oould  not  do  that. 

4040.  Stdll,  you  wish  us  to  infer  that  there  ought  to 
be  more  aasistance  from  the  Custom  House  ? — ^Yes,  I  do. 

4041.  Not  only  for  your  traffic,  but  for  others? — Yes. 

4042.  Have  you  made  any  oomplaint  to  the  Custom 
House? — ^I  hare  made  persofDal  complaints  to  the  officers 
on  the  station,  and  they  have  sacd  that  they  were  doing 
the  very  best  they  could. 

4043.  You  have  niot  broudht  {he  matter  before  the 
Custom  House  by  any  formal  letter? — ^No. 

4044.  Nlow,  with  regard  ito  oomipulsory  piLcytage, 
were  yxm  in  the  room  when  Mr.  Jacobs  was  examined 
this  morning?— Yes. 

4045.  You  heard  what  he  said?— Yee. 

4046.  Do  you  endonse  all  he  said  with  regard  to  com- 
pu'lsory  pilotage? — ^Yee. 

4047.  And  would  you  say  that  the  secretary  of  your 
association  is  correot  in  his  staitement  when  he  said 
that  so  many  cases  of  the  Mnd  occur.  You  will  re- 
mi^bber  the  phrase  in  the  letter  read  by  Mr.  Jacobs 
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BOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON: 


frfr.  C.  J,     pointing  to  a  specific  complaint  of  a  pilot  who  is  an 
Fielder,       undischarged  bankrupt,  he  told  us,  who  was  unable  to 

' meet  the  decision  of  tiie  Oourt  with  respect  to  damage- 

20  Mar.  1901.  rpj^^  secretary  of  your  association  used  the  expression : 
Q     Q^-       "  ^^  manv  cases  of  this  kind  occur."    Woulcf  you  say 
&eed/b/.      ^^  ^  correct?    Would  you  endorse  that  statement?— 
.1  have  never  had  a'  similar  case. 

4048.  In  your  personal  experience  you  have  had 
nothing  of  the  kina  ? — No,  I  have  never  had  a  case  like 
that. 

4049.  Your  firm  has  no  occasion  to  complain  of  that  ? 
—No. 

4060.  Tiien  you  saiid :  "  I  think  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  miatters  of  wMoih  the  Dock  Companies 
have  complained  could  be  removed  by  th^e  companies 
themselves."  Do  you  mean  by  tihat  the  metiers  of 
which  lightermen  have  complained? — No.  The  Dock 
Companies  complain  of  oongeation  of  barges.  They 
complain  very  much.  The  syertem  in  the  docks  is  to 
have  an  order  time,  that  is,  from  5  houns  to  3j[  hours 
before  high  water.  The  barges  accumulate  at  tjie  dock 
entrance  the  whole  of  the  other  hours.  It  is  almost 
like  stopping  the  traffic  of  the  Strand  for  an  hour  or 
two. 

4051.  TQiese  necessary  appliances  and  increased  faoi 
lities  would  all  cost  money,  of  course? — Yes,  they  cer- 
tainlv   would    cost    monev.    I   think   that   is   the   root 
of  the  evil. 

405^.  Is  it  your  case  that  the  Dock  Companies  do 
their  best  in  the  pecuniary  position  in  which  they 
stand,  and  that  their  pecuniary  position  should  be  some- 
what improved? — ^I  think  that  is  so.  It  is  all  a  ques- 
tion of  expense  certainly. 

4053.  Then,  finally,  with  regard  to  this  looking  and 
docking,  would  your  association  or  would  your 
firm,  if  the  increased  facility  was  given,  which  would 
impose  an  extra  charge  upon  the  Dock  Company,  be 
prepared  to  bear  some  contribution  to  that  increased 
oost  and  expense  to  them  ? — ^As  a  memter  of  our  firm,  I 
certainly  should  say  "Yes."  If  the  company  were  pre- 
pared to  give  us  adequate  return  for  the  amount  of 
money  demanded,  we  jphould  certainly  be  prepared  to 
pay  it. 

4054.  You  would  be  prepared  to  oay  for  Increased 
facilities? — ^Yes.  What  I  should  like  the  Commrssion 
to  understand  is  this.  We  often  lie  outside  the  dock 
enitrances  from  24  to  36  hours.  We  had  an  instance  of 
this  last  week  when  we  were  outside  the  Victoria 
Dock  for  36  hours.  If  the  Dock  Company  would  lock 
us  in  when  I  presented  myself  at  the  dock  entrance 
with  my  barge,  it  would  pay  me  to  pay  them  a  fair 
and  reasonable  amount  for  them  to  lock  me  in,  rather 
than  keep  a  man  in  contannal  attendance  for  36  hours 
waitin<T  for  mv  turn. 

4055.  You  want  the  regulation  of  three  or  four  hours 
swept  away  and  an  open  gate  at  all  times  ;  but  vou  are 
prepared  to  pay  something  for  that  open  gate? — Yes  ; 
that  is  so. 

4056.  (V par- Admiral  Hfxf.)  If,  in  tHat  case,  the 
barges  had  free  access  to  the  dock,  instead  of  waiting 


outside  24  hours,  does  not  that  go  to  show  that  there 
would  be  still  greater  congestion  in  the  dock  through 
those  barges  going  in  before  they  are  wanted? — We 
never  send  them  down  before  they  are  wanted. 

4057.  And  yet  we  have  evidence  of  barges  waiting  a 
long  time  before  the  ships  are  ready  to  deliver  their 
cargo  ?— That  is  a  thing  mat  we  cannot  remedy.  We 
are  oomx>el<led  to  take  me  goods  from  the  ships  as  they 
arrive,  and  we  have  no  means  of  aeceitadning  when 
they  are  likely  to  arrive ;  consequently'  we  have  to  be 
in  attendance. 

4058.  But  it  would  increase  the  congestion  in  the 
docks  if  the  barges  were  there  before  &e  ships  were 
ready  to  deliver  the  goods  which,  as  we  have  had  evi- 
dence to  show,  is  very  often  the  case  ? — We  often  have 
to  send  craft  down  a  tide  before  we  otherwise  ^ould, 
because  we  are  never  sure  of  getting  in  the  dock. 

4069.  Then  you  said:  "My  practical  experience  has 
enabled  me  to  escape  this  imposition  "  ? — TSboA,  requires 
a  little  qualification. 

4060.  If  your  practical  experience  enables  you  to 
escape  the  imposition,  why  should  not  other  people 
have  also  the  same  practical  experience,  and  escape  too  ? 
— That  requires  a  little  qualification.  What  I  meant  ' 
to  infer  by  that  was  this  :  Being  continually  about  the 
docks,  I  am  thoroughly  conversant  with  their  eystem 
of  doing  business,  and  when  a  merchant  brings  an 
order  into  our  office,  unless  I  have  a  barge  in  the  dock 
or  already  going  into  the  dock,  I  refuse  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility.. I  throw  the  responsibility  upon  the  mer- 
chant.    Then  if  the  goods  are  already  landed,  or  the 

.  time  allowed  by  the  dock  company  has  nearly  expired, 
I  refuse  to  take  the  order.  We  have  a  time  limit  every- 
where. 

4061.  That  goes  still  further  to  show  that  having 
barges  in  the  docks  waiting  for  orders  must  increase 
the  congestion  ?— That  is  true  ;  but  if  I  could  depend 
upon  leaving  London,  and  going  into  the  docks  at  once 
right  to  my  destination,  I  should  not  have  to  have  craft 
in  the  docks  as  a  stand-by. 

4062.  Then  also  you  complain  of  the  cranes?— Yes, 
that  is  so. 

4063.  But,  I  take  it,  it  has  been  proved  by  experience 
in  almost  all  ports  in  the  world  that  a  30  cwt.  crane  is 
a  most  useful  crane,  and  that  in  all  ports,  too,  there 
is  an  extra  charge  made  for  lifting  heavy  weights.  How 
often  do  you  get  weights  of  5  tens  and  upwards?— 
Very  often.  We  have  contracts  fer  most  of  this  elec- 
trical machinery,  and  we  are  getting  a  large  number  of 
very  heavy  lifts. 

4064.  But  do  you  know  any  port  in  the  world  where 
they  do  not  charge  extra  for  these  heavy  lifts  l^-I  think 
it  is  the  custom  to  charge  extra  everywhere. 

4065.  Then  you  bring  up  the  question  of  the  ships 
lying  up  in  tiers  being  moved  further  down.  Have  you 
ever  made  any  representation  to  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy as  to  that?— No. 

Recalled  vm) 


Mr.  Thohas  William  Jaoobs,  jun.,  recalled  and  further  examined. 


Mr.  T.  W. 
Jacobs  fjtm. 


4066.  (Chairman.)  I  understand  that  you  have  now 
the  documents  you  promised  to  let  us  have? — ^Yes;  I 

am  able  to  hand  in  a  report  of  the  case  that  I  referred 

See  3773-5.    to  in  connection  with  the  limit  of  liability. 

4067.  Are  ycu  referring  to  the  case  in  the  Admiralty 
Division  ? — ^Yes,  where  there  was  a  loss  of  £2,000.  The 
ease  was  reported  in  the  ^'  Shipping  Gazette  "  of  the  16th 
May,  1899. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  report  of  th^  rase  in  the  High 
Covrt  of  Justice  (Admiralty  Diirision)  as  to  the 
collision  in  the  Louder  Fool,  River  Thames^  between 
the  barge  ''  fferrules"  and  the  tug  "  Wasp."  See 
Appendix,  12th  Day,  No.  1.) 

4068.  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  There  is  no  report  in  the  Law 
Reports,  is  there,  that  you  know  of  ? — ^I  should  think  most 
likely  there  would  be. 

c.     Q767  71  •      ^69.  (irf^.  Ellis.)  Now,  what  have  you  in  connection 
3^11.   '  ^*^  *1^©  l«t*®r  *o  Trinity  House  ?— I  have  the  reply  of 
Trinity  House  to  our  letter  of  the  14th  March. 


4070.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  read  it,  please?—"  Trinity 
House,  London,  E.C.,  29th  March,  18&.  Sir, —  Having 
laid  before  the  Board  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  com- 
plaining on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Master  L^hter- 
men  and  Barge  Owners  of  the  Port  of  London,  that  Mi. 
£.  Liley,  a  river  pilot,  had,  while  acting  as  pilot,  been 
in  collision  with  baizes  belonging  to  the  Association,  had 
been  sued  for  damage  caused  by  vessels  under  his  charge, 
and  although  judgment  had  been  given  against  him,  he 
declines  to  make  any  proposal  for  liquidiation  of  the 
damages,  and  requesting  the  intervention  of  the  Corpoxa- 
tion  to  compel  him  to  do  so  by  the  exercise  of  their  disci- 
plinary powers,  I  am  to  acquadnt  you  that  the  Elder  Breth- 
ren have  no  power  to  assist  the  Association  in  the  re- 
covery of  the  amount  stated  to  be  due  to  them."  That 
is  signed  :  "  Charles  A.  Kent,"  who  is  the  secretary.  The 
correspondence  was  carried  further,  but  nothing  came  of 
it.  If  the  Commission  wish  it,  I  will  have  a  oomfplete  copy 
of  the  correspondence  made.  We  did  ultimately  give 
them  proof  that  the  man  was  an  imdischarged  bankrupt 
by  handing  them  a  certificate  from  the  OfiBcial  Beost 
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afc  Maidstone.  Then  I  hare  a  copy  of  the  Dock  Company's 
pass  regulstiona,  which  I  was  asked  to  furnish. 

(The  Witness  Itanded  in  Begulati&ns  of  the  London 
and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee  respecting  passes 
/or  lighters  containing  goods  entered  for  tcarehousing 
at  other  places  than  the  docks  in  which  tJie  ship 
discharges.    See  Apptndix,  12th  Day,  No.  g,) 

Our  point  with  regatrd  to  those  regubtdons,  I  may  say,  is 
that  we  consider  the  Dock  Company  have  no  claim  to 
stop  our  ibarges.  It  should  be  a  matter  for  us  to  settile 
between  oursehree  and  the  shipowners,  the  same  way  as 
we  do  in  the  river.  A  vessel  in  the  river  has  no  right 
to  detain  our  barges,  and  the  mwtter  is  followed  up  as 
the  owner  or  the  broker  may  think  expedient. 

4071.  (Mr,   Lyttelton.)  Have   you  had  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  t^e  point  ever  to  test  it  ? — We  do  it  repeatedly 


with  vessels  in  the  river,  but  the  dock  companies  step  in   Mr.  T.  W. 
in  the  case,  of  disputes  at  the  docks  and  say :  '^  We  can-  Jacobs,  jun, 
not  allow  you  to  go  unless  you  have  a  ship's  pass."  

Mnnc.    T       ^    ^  .  .  .  .  ,     .  .    20  Mar.  1901. 

4072.  I  understand  you  to  deny  their  authority  to  do       . 

that? — They  have  authoritv ;  but  we  want  that 
amended.  We  have  discussed  the  matter  several  times 
before  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  some  day  or  other  we 
hope  to  eet  it  amended.  We  have  no  corresponding 
power  witii  the  goods  we  deliver  for  export.  We  cannot 
stop  a  ship  leaving  the  dock. 

4073.  The  whole  point  is  that  you  should  be  allowed 
to  go  out  provided  there  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
matter  would  be  settled  afterwards  ?-^uite  so ;  in  the 
same  way  that  a  ship  leaves  the  dock.  1£  we  have  a  dis- 
pute with  her  we  have  no  power  to  ask  the  dock  company 


to  stop  the  ship. 


Kecalled  5570. 


Mr.  Robert  Neal  Toxtgh  oafled  and  examined. 


4074.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  memlber  of  the  firm  of 
Tough  and  Henderson? — ^Yes. 

4075.  You  are  lightermen,  and  tug  and  barge  owners  ? 
—Yes. 

4076.  You  have  been  connected  with  the  owning  and 
working  of  baoges  and  tugs,  and  the  canying  of  goods  on 
the  Thames,  for  the  past  25  years  ? — ^I  have. 

4077.  You  are  also  a  freeman  of  the  Wateruien*;^  Com- 
pa»y?— Yes. 

4078.  And  you  have  a  pitM>ticail  knowledge  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river? — ^Yes. 

4079.  Will  you  teil  us  haw  many  barges  you  have  ? — 
My  firm  own  or  work  about  100  barges,  of  the  aggregate 
tonnage  of  abomt  8,000,  also  seven  screw  tug«,  and  two 
steam  screw  carrying  barges.  We  swim  or  lighter  about 
half  a  million  tons  of  goods  yearly,  and  tow,  in  addition 
to  our  own  craft,  and  as  a  business,  about  12,000  barges 
annuaUy.  We  carry  goods  and  tow  ciaft  over  the  whode 
navigaolo  waterway  of  the  Thames.  The  bulk  of  our 
busiiMSs  is  between  Erith  and  Kingston-on-Thames.  The 
goode  we  carry  are  dhdefly  rough  goods,  such  as  timber, 
paper-making  and  'building  materiails,  chemicals,  granite, 
iron,  coal,  ete.  We  also  carry  wheat  and  fiour  to  mills  on 
the  Upper  Thamiee,  aiboutt  Reading  and  Oxford,  fmau 
London.  While  appreciating  ihe  fact  that  the  docks  are 
at  present  the  only  exietmg  safe  and  convenient  places 
for  certain  shops  and  trade,  my  vdew  is  that  equnAly  safe 
and  certainly  more  convenient  and  il<ees  expensive  places 
should,  by  some  antthority,  be  paxmded  in  the  ioiterests 
of  the  'trade  of  the  Port.  I  suggeaft  aU  advantages  lie 
to  the  stream  being  used  as  against  the  docks.  If  in 
the  tidal  way,  as  near  to  the  City  as  possi^ble,  some  miles 
of  quays  on  eiither  or  both  sides  of  the  river  were  pro- 
vided, where  vessels,  by  paying  a  toll  to  some  authority, 
would  be  allowed  to  moor,  discharge  and  load  cai^oefi, 
there  mn^^  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  a  sufficient 
depth  of  wafber  at  low  water  alongside  suoh  quays,  or  in 
moorn^  ships  at  right  angjles  to  the  river  as  well  as 
paiQillel  wifth  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  provision  can  be 
made  for  disdhaiging  or  loading  at  one  time  a  cargo  out 
of  or  into  a  ves^,  and  the  quays,  and  mil,  road,  and 
water  oanfiage.  With  regard  to  the  ladl'  carriage,  this 
may  .be  possi'bAe  by  tubnUar  coanmundcaltion  underground, 
with  lifts  to  raise  and  lower  railway  trucks  at  the  quays 
and  termini.  FaciiEties  might  exiat  for  sending  j^oods 
by  lail  from  alongside  the  vessel  at  quay  to  some  disftri- 
buitijng  dep6t  for  the  leading  lines;  as  weM  also  might 
accommodjatiton,  be  provided  for  road  carriages,  and  for 
lifting  and  transporting  goods  at  the  quays.  I  would 
suggmt  thelt  parts  of  such  quay  accommndation  be  let  on 
terms,  and  power  supplied  to  persons  requiring  goods 
lifted,  and  that  pubilic  wedgh-^bridgee,  moorini;  and  land- 
ing places  for  vessiels  and  persons,  be  provided,  a  toll 
being  chai|f2ped  for  these  facaiHties.  I  suggest  also  that, 
to  finth-er  faciliteite  the  trade  of  the  Port,  there  be  pro- 
vided, or  a  power  given  for  private  enterprise  to  pilovide, 
large  floating  derriciks,  equipiped  wiibh  camnes,  in  the 
stream,  at  which  vesself^  can  lie  and  disoharfi^e  or  load 
cargoes  mto  and  out  of  barges.  Such  derricks  migihit 
aocomimodBrte  two  vessels  at  a  time,  and  desil  with  enor- 
mous tonnage,  and  work  continnoueilT.  Such  derricks 
now  exist  in  the  coal  trade.  In  jucftification  for  the 
neceasilby  of  some  scheme  of  deep  waiter  quays  ajid  of 
flovHting  derrioks,  I  Uhivk  the  follorwing  reasons  exist. 
Those  aprventaining  to  the  docks  are  !N\o6.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and 
5.      (1)  The  increasLng  percentage  of  tonnage  which  is 
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imported  into  the  docks  being  required  to  leave  the  docks 
in  craft  that  have  loaded  direot  from  shop.  (2)  The 
delay  expezienoed  in  obtnining  or  deliveriog  goods  both 
to  and  from  the  quays  and  shape  in  dooks ;  also  by  loss 
of  time  to  craft  waiting  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  docks 
and  river;  the  block  existing  in  the  dodks,  waterways, 
and  at  the  quays;  and  the  .unsuitabiliity  of  the  quays. 
(3)  The  very  heavy  and  inequiitable  charges  levied  upon 
the  goods  when  they,  the  dock  companies,  handle  tlie 
goods  or  receive  them  into  their  possesalbn.  (4)  The 
companies'  inability  to  cope  widi  the  traffic  now  tendered 
them,  and  their  inadequate  quay  space.  The  want  of 
some  proper  and  regular  appliance  to  transport  barges 
about  the  docks,  and  in  and  out  the  entrances.  (5)  The 
proposed  tax  sought  to  be  levied  upon  goods  and  barges. 

4080.  We  have  no  proposal  for  taxation  before  us  ? — 
Xo,  the  Boll  is  witlidrawn.  I  mean  the  Bill  by  which 
they  did  projKJse  to  levy  tolls.  I  propose  to  substantiate 
these  allegations  as  follows: — ^^o.  1:  Dock  company's 
statement  that  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  imports  go  away  in 
barges,  and  that  to  my  own  knowledge  many  vessels  have 
by  compulsion  to  use  the  docks  'because  they  are  unable 
to  obtain  a  berth  at  a  tier  in  the  stream  to  discharge  at, 
or  it  is  stated  they  draw  too  muchi  irater  to  lie  at  such 
tiers.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  new  tier  provided  by 
the  Conservancy,  andl  I  say  the  want  of  suitable  tiers  in 
the  stream  has  been  the  great  factor  in  sending  this  40 
to  60  per  cent,  of  trade  into  the  docks.  No.  2  :  It  is  quite 
clear  that  a  barge  would  often,  while  waiting  to  enter  the 
dock  and  get  alongside  impo^  vessel,  actually,  in  the 
same  time,  get  loaded  at  a  vessel  lying  in  tlie  stream 
and  deliver  her  cargo  alongside  its  place  of  destination  ; 
this  loss  of  time,  working  in  and  to  the  docks,  and  the 
waiting  for  receiving  cargo,  and  the  impediments  existing 
in  the  waterways  and  at  quays,  mean  more  time  for  barge 
and  man,  and,  as  a  consequence,  increased  cost  of 
lighterage.  We  require  and  obtain  frc»an  one  penny  to 
threepence  per  ton  extra  for  dock  wiwk  as  against  the 
stream.  To  instance  dispatch,  in  the  stream,  it  is  a 
common  occurrence  now  for  a  barge  to  leave  Kingston  in 
the  morning,  tow  down  to  Oharlton,  load  100  tons  of 
coal  ex  steamer,  and  get  back  to  Kingston  same  day,  well 
within  the  time  that  a  barge  ordinarily  would  take  to  get 
from  outside  dock  entrances  to  alongside  vessel  in  dock. 
We  load  a  great  deal  from  the  tiers,  and  I  know  the  great 
advantage  existing  to  ship,  merchant  and  lighterman  who 
can  use  the  tiers.  I  find  that  in  70  steamers  we  received 
cargo  from  in  the  stream,  we  were  only  210  days  in  all 
receiving  that  cargo,  and  the  average  is,  therefore,  three 
days  per  steamer ;  numher  of  bargea  loaded  is  246.  I 
put  in  a  table  showing  the  length  of  time  occupied  by 
the  MillwaU  Dock  Company  in  discharging  33  of  our 
barges. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  trrbfe  sthoinng  barges  loaded 
with  timber  sent  into  Millvxdl  Dock  by  Messrs.  Tough 
<0  Henderson  for  MUlicafl  Dock  Company  to  unload ^ 
icith  names  of  barges^  date  barge  entered  dock,  and 
date  discharged  in  dock,  and  number  of  days  each 
barge  occupied  after  rntnrng  dock.  See.  Append ir, 
12th  Day,  No.  S.) 

The  length  of  time  entailed  a  loss  upon  the  merchant 
of  £108  5s.  for  demurrage  on  barges  beyond  the  charge 
for  lighterage ;  the  delay  farther  locked  our  barges  up, 
and  prevented  our  accepting  traffic  offered  us,  and  caused 
customers  of  ours  to  look  round  and  endeavour  to  get 
their  traffic  placed  elsewhere.  These  33  barges  were 
370  days  in  all  discharging  or  waiting  to  discharge  alter 
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Mr.  R.  N.     getting  into  dock,  being  an  average  of  more  than  11 
Tough,       days  each  barge.     The  period  was  June  to  October,  last 

y©ar,  inclusive,  and  was  one  merchant's  business  we  did 

20  Mar.  1901.  in  deals  under  a  certain  contract  he  had.     I  also  put  in 

a  table  showing  the  length  of  time  occurring  between 

vessels'  arrival  at  Gravesend  and  our  receiving  timber 
in  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks. 

(jT/ic  Witness  handed  in  a  retu'm  of  steamers  with  timber 
discharged  in  Stirrey  Commercial  Dork  ^during  Sejs- 
tembeVf  October,  and  November  lyoO,  from  which 
Messrs.  'lough  dr  Henderson  received  goods  overside. 
See  Appendix,  t2th  Day,  No.  4.) 

The  table  comprises  a  list  of  29  steamers,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  376  days  were  occupied,  being  an  average  of 
13  days  on  each  steamer,  in  our  receiving  our  portion  of 
the  cargo.  To  further  illastrate  the  delay  existing  at 
the  docks,  just  recently — that  is,- last  November — ^we 
had  to  receive  six  barge-loads  of  timber  from  an  Allan 
liner  in  the  Albert  Dock.  Some  of  the  goods  were  de- 
livered direct  over&ide  into  craft,  and  some  for  ship's 
oonvenienoe  were  delivered  to  quay,  and  then  from  quay 
into  our  craft.  Six  barges  were  occupied  in  all  40  days 
in  dock  obtaining  their  freight,  with  the  result  that 
the  merchant  will  have  to  pay  28  days  demurrage  on 
craft,  amounting  to  £28.  Coming  to  the  third  reason  I 
give,  namely,  the  very  heavy  and  inequitable  charges 
levied  by  the  dock  companies  upon  goods  they  get  pos- 
session of,  I  propose  to  take  some  goods  that  my  firm 
carry  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  am  able  to  substan- 
tiate, if  required,  the  figures  I  give  <by  vouchers  or  dock 
company's  printed  tariff.  First,  wood  goods,  deals, 
battens,  and  boards  from  Baltic  and  Canadian  ports ; 
generally  ship  delivers  to  dock  quay  at  her  own  ex- 
pense. The  goods  being  on  quays,  the  dock  companies 
say,  "  Before  we  will  deliver  to  water  carriage  we  shall 
require  from  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  standard,"  which  is  2s. 
to  3s.  per  actaal  ton  weight.  The  consideration  given 
for  such  a  charge  amounts  to  the  use  of  quay  space  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  three  days  and  for  labour  in  de- 
livering from  quay  to  barge  close  alongside.  Secondly, 
I  take  the  charges  on  wood-pulp,  in  which  there  is  a 
very  large  trade  indeed ;  here,  again,  the  ship  delivers 
direct  to  quay,  where  the  pulp  lies  only  so  long  as  it 
may  suit  the  dock  companies'  convenience  before  they 
will  deliver  to  craft,  which  probably  arrive  the  moment 
the  goods  were  put  on  quay.  For  this  the  dock  com- 
panies' charge  is  3s.  6d.  per  ton  for  what  can  be,  and  is, 
to  my  knowledge,  done  for  less  than  Is.  per  ton. 


4081.  Where  is  it  done  for  less  than  Is.  per  ton 
I  do  it  myself.  I  believe  the  docks  do  give  a  preferential 
rate  to  some  .shipowners  on  goods,  but  I  cannot  now 
prove  this  point. 

4082.  I  think  we  must  ask  you  not  to  go  into  these 
questions.  They  are  verging  on  controversial  matter. 
Will  you  give  us  the  reason  why  yoa  suggest  that  the 
evidence  given  and  the  tables  put  in  establish  the  dock 
company's  inability  to  cope  with  the  traffic  satisfac- 
torily?— As  to  the  fourth  reason  I  give,  I  think  the 
evidence  given  and  the  tables  put  in  establish  the  dock 
company's  inability  to  cope  with  the  traffic  satisfac- 
torily. I  am  of  opinion  that  instead  of  the  dock  com- 
panies allowing  the  waterways  to  be  blocked  up  and 
being  inaccessible,  as  they  often  are,  thus  preventing 
barges  obtaining  their  cargoes,  the  dock  companies 
should  provide  a  reliable  and  regular  appliance  for 
transporting  craft  about  the  docks  and  in  and  out  the 
entrances. 

4083.  Are  you  referring  to  tugs  ? — ^Yes,  in  that  case. 
The  dock  company  allow  us  24  hours  to  get  out  of  the 
dock  after  l<eing  loaded.  If  we  remain  in  dock  longer, 
or  our  barge  is  adrift,  they  put  a  charge  on  her,  and  this 
I  do  not  complain  of. 

4084.  Now  have  you  anything  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  lighterage  business  of  the  Port? 
— Touching  matters  more  closely  connected  with 
the  lighterage  business  of  the  Port,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  ascertain  what  is  the  actual  charge  made 
for  lighterage,  that  is  on  what  I  call  rough  goods,  that 
is  goods  which  do  not  exceed  £5  per  ton  in  value,  and 
my  own  experience  is  that  the  charge  does  not  exceed 
an  average  of  Id.  per  ton  per  mile.  Large  quantities 
of  coal  are  carried  from  Brentford  to  Albert  Dock,  23 
miles,  at  fd.  per  ton  per  mile.  For  valuable  cargo, 
requiring  more  protection,  I  think  the  charge  would  not 
exceed  2d.  per  ton  per  mile.  I  speak  of  full  cargoes. 
The  diarge  for  towage  taken  from  oar  own  tariff  is  64d. 

«r  mile  per  craft    I  am  of  opinion  that  our  business 
buffers  adversely  by  the  fact  ef  so  many  bodies  having 


control  over  us,  coupled  with  too  much  legislation 
being  passed  that  affects  us.  I  suggest  no  authority 
should  be  empowered  to  make  bye-laws  in  relation  to 
the  river  or  docks. 

4086.  You  suggest,  I  believe,  that  you  suffer  incon- 
venience by  reason  of  the  river  being  so  shallow? — 
Yes ;  we  are  hampered,  and  suffer  great  inconvenience 
and  loss  by  reason  of  the  river  being  60  shallow  below 
and  above  London  Bridge,  tidal  and  non-tidal,  and 
seeing  we  have  ourselves  paid  the  Thames  Conservancy 
during  the  past  eight  years  £5,890  lOs.  8d.  for  toll  on 
goods  we  carry,  or  an  average  of  £736  6s.  4d.  per  annum, 
we  consider  we  are  entitled  to  better  facilities  than 
exist,  and  that  tolls  in  the  tidal  way  shall  be  abolished. 

4036.  What  depth  do  you  suggest,  up  to  Teddington 
Lock,  say? — I  suggest  that  there  should  be  7ft.  6in. 
of  water  at  low  water  between  London  Bridge  and  Ted- 
dington. Then  we  want  a  uniform  system  of  lighting 
on  all  bridges. 

4087.  Why  ?— Because  the  lights  are  very  misleading 
now,  and  the  river  is  so  difficult  to  navigate.  If  it  is 
a  man  who  is  experienced  who  is  continually  going  up 
there  he  has  to  carry  the  lighting  of  the  different 
bridges  in  his  mind— or,  rather,  in  his  eye,  as  it  were — 
and  occasionally  he  forgets  it  and  makes  a  mistake. 

4088.  {Mr.  Lyttdton.)  Are  the  light-s  put  in  different 
places  on  the  arches,  or  .in  different  colours  ? — Different 
colours  and  different  places ;  some  in  the  middle  of  an 
archway,  and  others  on  an  abutment. 

4080.  {Mr.  Peel.)  Does  your  complaint  apply  to  rail- 
way bridges  or  only  to  ordinary  traffic  bridges? — I 
think,  without  exception,  all  the  railway  bridges  are 
lighted  in  the  way  that  I  should  say  we  want  them  ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  a  red  and  green  light ;  but  the 
other  bridges  are  not.  Then  we  want  better  facilities 
for  navigation  during  construction  of  works  and  bridges. 
Both  Kew  and  Vauxhall  temporary  bridge  plans  had 
to  be  altered  after  great  agitation  was  brought  to  bear. 
The  throwing  of  snow  and  sludge  into  the  river  shouM 
be  stopped  ;  the  number  of  draw-docks  increased,  an^l 
better  kept  up.  More  mooring  buoys  for  ships  and 
barges,  more  public  stairs,  and  made  accessible  for 
landing.  Compulsory  legislation  for  the  Conservators 
to  raise  and  remove  wrecks  and  obstacles.  I  should 
like  to  say  as  to  this  I  may  be  in  error  through  looking 
at  the  draft  Bill.  The  word  there  was  '*  may,"  and  now 
it  is  "  shall "  in  the  Act.     It  makes  it  imperative. 

4090.  {CJiairman.)  Has  not  the  Trinity  House  power 
to  do  this  ? — No,  not  that  I  know  of.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  Conservators  of  the  Thames,  by  an  extension  of 
their  body,  will  be  the  proper  and  competent  authority 
to  control  all  matters  relating  to  any  trust  or  authority 
that  may  be  found  necessary  to  be  created.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  neither  the  present  docks  nor  wharves 
should  be  taken  over  by  any  public  trust,  but  that  they 
should  remain  free  competitors  for  trade  as  now,  and 
that  any  new  scheme  proposed  should  have  for  its  pri- 
mary and  main  object  the  relief  of  the  existing  com- 
pulsion imposed  upon  the  trade  of  the  Port  to  use  the 
docks.  If  within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  Royal  C6mmissioners  would  render  a 
great  service  to  the  Port  in  recommending  the  extent 
of  the  waterways,  tidal  and  otherwise,  which  shall  he 
included  to  be  within  the  Port  of  London — commer- 
cially, I  mean. 

4001.  {Mr.  Feci.)  You  say  that  you  think  the  wharves 
and  docks  should  remain  free  competitors,  but  that  anj 
new  scheme  should  have  for  its  primary  and  main  ob- 
ject the  relief  of  the  existing  compulsion  imposed  upon 
the  trade  of  the  Port  to  use  the  docks.  I  do  not  quite 
understand  that.  Do  you  suggest  that  more  wharves  or 
quays  should  be  built  in  order  that  the  vessels  mig^t 
not  go  into  the  docks  by  using  these  quays  or  wharves, 
or  what  do  you  mean? — I  do  suggest  that  deep-water 
quays  should  be  built  to  provide  for  the  accommodation 
which  I  say  is  required  in  the  Port,  and  that  the  ship- 
ping should  be  relieved  from  going  to  the  docks  as  now 
by  reason  of  the  docks  not  giving  the  facilities  that  the 
trade  demands. 

4002.  Then  you  do  not  suggest  that  the  facility 
should  be  given  by  any  public  authority? — I  suggest 
that  it  should  be  done  by  some  authority,  certain^. 

4093.  And  so  far  as  the  present  docks  or  wharves  are 
concerned  they  should  remain  in  their  present  owner 
ship? — That  is  so. 

4004.  {Mr.  Ellis.)  Do  I  undersftand  that  you  and  jovlt 
firm  are  outside  the  Association  of  Master  Lightermen  ? 
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— ^We  are  not  at  present  members.     I  am  associate^ 
with  them. 

4005.  You  outlined  a  large  scheme  of  some  milea 
of  quays  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  you 
say  that  rail  carriage  may  be  provided  by  tubular 
communication.  Taking  the  quays  first,  have  you  in 
your  mind  by  whom  those  miles  of  quays  should  be 
provided? — It  is  certainly  in  my  mind.  My  idea  is 
that  these  quays — six  or  seven  miles,  I  say — should 
be  constructed,  and  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  bor- 
rowed by  some  authority,  and  tolls  should  be  levied  on 
the  shipping  that  loads  or  discharges  there.  I  say, 
further,  that  in  my  idea  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
tax  any  private  individuals  or  to  tax  the  ratepayers, 
but  that  a  sufficient  return  for  the  capital  that  could 
be  borrowed  would  be  made,  and  would  be  produced  by 
reason  of  the  shipping  that  could  use  these  quays. 

4096.  Then,  in  j'our  opinion,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Port  and  trade  of  London,  it  is  desirable  that  some 
authority  should  be  created  with  power  to  spend  money  ? 
— ^I  am  certainly  of  that  opinion. 

4097.  Then  you  went  on  with  various  particular  re- 
commendations on  ^hich  I  do  not  dwell,  but  towards 
the  end  of  your  evidence  you  said :  "  I  am  of  opinion 
that  our  business  suffer?  adversely  by  the  fact  of  so 
many  bodies  having  control  over  us,  coupled  with  too 
much  legislation  being  passed  ^at  affects  ns."  I 
imagine  as  regards  that  that  there  would  have  to  be 
legislation  to  create  the  new  authority,  would  there 
not? — There  would  have  to  be  legislation  to  create  a 
new  authority.     It  is  so  divided  now. 

4098.  Anrl  with  regard  to  so  many  bodies,  would  you 
have  those  bodies  consolidated  or  their  powers  concen- 
trated in  one  body  ? — No  ;  I  am  fairly  neutral  about 
that. 

4099.  At  all  events,  you  said,  "  I  suggest  no  authority 
should  be  empowered  to  make  bye-laws  in  relation  to 
the  river  or  docks  "  ? — I  do  say  so,  because  the  bye-laws 
have  operated  so  adversely  to  us.  I  should  say  there 
should  be  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

4100.  You  are  against  what  is  called  grandmotherly 
legislation  ? — I  say  the  bye-laws  have  been  proved  to 
be  bad  over  and  over  again.  Let  us  have  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  They  sneaked  these  bye-laws  upon  us, 
and  put  a  different  construction  upon '  them  months 
afterwards  from  what  they  intended  to  do  in  the  pass- 
ing of  them  or  in  ^asking  them  to  be  passed. 

4101.  Would  you  allow  evei-y  man  on  this  great  high- 
way of  commerce,  and  the  docks  connected  with  it,  to 
do  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eye  ? — No,  1  would  not. 

4102.  You  would  have  some  restriction  ? — I  would. 

4103.  You  said,  "  I  am  of  opinion  the  Conservators  of 
the  Thames,  by  an  extension  of  their  body" — ^would 
you  mind  indicating  what  you  mean  precisely  by  that  ? 
—I  say  the  Coni:ervators  first  of  all  have  a  very  large 
staff  of  very  great  experience,  and  I  am  of  opinion  no 
men  are  better  versed  in  the  whole  length  of  the  Thames 
and  navigation  of  the  Thames  than  the  Conservators 
are  as  a  body.  They  have  that  staff,  and  they  have 
large  offices.  I  do  not  care  what  bodies  you  increase 
the  Conservators  with,  but  I  do  say  that  there  is  a 
foundation  for  any  trust  or  authority  that  should  be 
recommended  to  be  created. 

4104.  Then  your  authority  really  is  a  reformed 
Thames  Conservancy? — If  you  put  it  so. 

4105.  I  want  to  take  it  from  you.  How  do  you  put 
/t? — I  think  that  is  a  very  good  definition — reformed 
Thames  Conservancy. 

4106.  You  accept  that?— Yes,  I  would  accept  it. 

4107.  Then  there  would  have  to  be  legislation  to 
amend  the  Act  of  1894  ?— Most  decidedly. 

4108.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  With  regard  to  the 
quays  that  you  recommend,  you  say  that  they  should  be 
as  near  the  City  as  possible.  Have  you  formed  any 
idea  as  to  what  that  means  ? — I  mean  to  say  not  to  go 
further  down  the  Thames  than  may  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  get  possession  of  the  suitable  land. 

4109.  I  want  you  to  point  out  what  you  mean  by 
*'  as  near  the  City  as  poesible  "  ? — ^I  do  not  suggest  any- 
where near  London  Bridge,  but  much  further  up  the 
river  than  Tilbury. 

4110.  Do  you  mean  below  the  Albert  Docks  I — Yes. 

4111.  Where  the  land  is  not  built  upon  ^— Where 
the  land  is  not  built  upon. 


4112.  And  there  you  suggest  the  public  authority 
should  build  wharves  for  the  discharge  of  vessels?-— 

Yes. 

4115.  In  that  case  they  would  be  in  competition  with 
the  docks,  would  they  not? — ^They  would  to  a  certain 
extent  Of  course  some  vessels  would  still  continue 
to  use  the  docks,  I  take  it. 

4114.  You  are  in  favour  of  competition,  whether  it  is 
oompetition  between  companies,  or  between  a  public 
authority  and  a  dock? — I  think  competition  is  very 
healthy. 

4115.  You  have  ^iven  evidence  as  to  the  time  which 
is  taken  in  discharging  veseels  into  barges  at  Millwall 
Dock  and  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks.  Can  you  tell 
us  how  much  of  the  time  is  lost  in  getting  in  and  out 
of  the  docks — ^the  delay  due  to  the  dock  company's 
operations — and  how  much  is  due  to  matters  connected 
with  the  discharge  of  the  veseel  itself  i — ^With  regard 
to  the  table  that  I  put  in,  do  nou  mean  ? 

4116.  Yes? — I  do  not  know  of  any  more  than  the 
ordinary  time  that  it  takes  to  get  from  the  dock  en- 
trance to  the  disoharging  place. 

4117.  Therefore  these  large  excesses  of  delay  are  not 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  in  and  out  of  the  docks, 
so  much  as  the  queetton  of  disoharging  in  the  dock 
itself? — Not  so  far  as  this  table  is  concerned. 

4118.  With  regard  to  all  the  matters  of  lighting 
bridges,  and  alterations  of  plans,  and  throwing  snow 
iMo  the  river,  and  mooring  buoys,  and  the  removal  of 
wrecks,  those  are  matters  Idiat  are  now  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Thames  Oonserveancy,  are  they  not? — 
Most  of  them. 

4119.  I  think  every  one  of  them?— -No,  not  the 
throwing  of  snow  and  sludge  into  the  river.  I  think 
certain  vestries  or  the  Corporation  of  London  have  the 
right  to  do  that. 

4120.  The  Conservancy  people  at  present  make  a 
great  many  bye- laws? — They  have  powers  to  make  cer- 
tain bye-law^s. 

(Mr.  Lyttelton.)  1  think  they  have  power  to  make 
bye-laws  on  some  40  different  subjects. 

4121.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-BaxTV')  On  almost  eveay  con- 
ceivable subject  they  are  the  people  who  make  bye- 
laws  ? — ^Yes. 

4122.  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  bye-laws  have  to  be 
subonitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade  before  they  are 
authorised? — ^That  is  so. 

4123.  And  that  notice  is  given  to  those  who  are 
affected  by  the  bye- laws? — ^Yes,  by  way  of  advertise- 
ment. 

4124.  Can  you  give  us  any  better  way  ox  doing  it? — 
I  do  not  complain  of  the  way  it  is  done.  I  coonplain 
■that  they  should  bo  made  at  all. 

4125.  You  are  against  all  bye-laws  ? — ^Yes. 

4126.  You  say  that  everybody  should  do  exactly 
what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes? — ^No.  I  say  that  there 
sliould  be  an  Act  of  Parliament  instead  of  a  bye-law. 

4127.  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  kadi  any  experience 
of  Acts  of  Parliament  dealing  with  minute  reguiaiioins 
of  rivers? — ^I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  of 
bye-laws  and  Acts  of  ParHament,  and  a  great  many 
bve-laws  have  turned  out  to  opertfbe  in  a  way  they 
never  were  intended  to. 

4128.  But  the  Act  of  Parliament  says  if  the  Thames 
Oonsen-ancy  want  to  make  bye-laws  they  have  to 
submit  them  to  the  Board  of  Ihrade  for  appiroval,  and 
notice  has  to  be  given  to  all  people  who  are  likely  to 
be  affected,  so  that  they  may  be  heaid.,  and  not  until 
they  are  heard  can  the  bye-laws  become  operatire.  Do 
vou  mean  to  say  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  busi- 
ness 'that  every  separate  bye-law  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  separate  Act  of  Parliament?  You  would 
have  no  chance  at  all  of  being  heard  in  that  case  ?— I 
rather  differ  from  you  there.  My  experience  is  that 
these  authorities  often  make  bye-laws  which  really,  in 
fact,  they  have  no  righit  to  make,  but  they  are  passed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

4129.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  rule  now  iJbat  everybody 
is  heard  before  the  Board  of  Trade  before  the  bye-law 
becomes  operative  ? — ^Wiat  is  so. 

4130.  Even  then,  if  it  is  unreasonable  or  contrcvry  to 
law,  you  oan  take  it  to  the  Courts  and  get  u  »>tot 
ruled  ?— Yes,  get  it  upset. 


Mr.  R.  N. 
Tough. 

20  Mar.  1901. 


(Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  March  25th,  at  11  o'clock.) 
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Mr.  Stephen  Pennet  called  and  examined. 


jHf,.^  ^  4151.  {Chairman,)  You  are  a  pilot   enga^ned  in   con- 

Penney.       ducting  yessels  from  Gravesend  to  the  eea? — ^Yes. 

4132.  H<ow  long  have  yx>u  been  so  engaged? — Since 

25  Mar.  1901.  X876. 

4133.  Are  you  employed  by  amy  special  line  of 
flteamers? — ^ISie  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company. 

4134.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  can  with  regard  to 
the  navigable  channel  <Sf  the  river  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  ? — ^At  tn-e  present  time  I  should  say  the  water 
from  Gravesend  to  the  Nore  is  in  better  condition  than 
it  has  been  the  numiber  of  yearo  that  I  have  been  ac- 
quaifited  with  iit  I  may  say  that  previous  to  1876  I  was 
13  years  in  the  service  of  the  Honouraible  Corporation 
of  Trinity  House,  so  that  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
those  waters  for  a  numiber  of  years,  and  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  at  the  present  moment  the  con- 
dition of  the  channel  is  better  than  it  has  <been  at  any 
time  that  I  hove  known  it. 

4135.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  that  would  add 
to  thte  eafety  or  convenience  of  vessele  entering  or  clear- 
ing the  Port  of  London  ? — ^Yes.  My  fiinst  suggestion  to 
the  Commissioners  is  that  there  should  be  employed  a 
permanent  surveyor.  I  have  n«ver  kmown  any  shoals 
of  importance  to  be  found  in  the  waters  between  the 
North  Foreland  and  Gravesend  but  what  a  ship's  bottom 
has  found  them.  The  ship's  bottom  has  found  the  shoals. 
by  grounding  on  them. 

4136.  Have  you  anv  other  suggestion  to  maJce? — One 
has  to  be  veiy  careful  about  mflS:ing  suggestions.  You 
asked  me  about  the  water  in  the  channels.  The  re- 
marks that  I  have  made  simply  refer  to  from  Gravesend 
to  the  Nore  ;  but  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Com- 
mission that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  very  serious  altera- 
tion in  the  different  ohannek;  at  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames.  The  place  to  my  mind  is  shoaling  up  very 
considerably,  and  is  Hkefy  to  cause  great  incoswendonce 
ait  no  very  late  dbte.  In  ^rooi  of  that  ertate- 
ment  I  may  say  this  with  regaird  to  one  ehoal.  When 
tlie  Duke  of  Edinburgh  Channel  was  opened  it  had  30ft. 
at  least  in  it.  and  at  the  present  moment  I  think  I 
am  right  in  saying  tbat  it  has  15fi  in  it ;  and  from 
observations  in  going  down  I  have  noticed  at  different 
pointe  the  sand  is  going  out,  and  in  one  of  the  cases 
I  have  reported  that  to  the  Board. 

4137.  What  Board?— The  Trinity  Board.  I  beheve 
a  great  deal  of  that  has  been  brought  about  by  the  dis- 
obiairge  of  mud  and  sewage  from  different  vessels  that 
go  down  there  to  discharge.  In  fact,  on  one  occasion 
I  reported  to  the  Trinity  Board — my  pilotage  Boards — 
that  a  vessel  turned  round  under  my  bows  right  in  the 
navigable  channel,  and  dropped  her  cargo  into  th©  fair- 
way. This  was  a  large  lighter  in  tow  lOfch  September, 
1808,  at  2  a.m.  In  fact,  just  in  that  locality  there  is  a 
great  decrease  of  water  and  a  narrowing  of  the  channel. 
I  believe  that  in  the  EdinibuTgh  Channel  there  will  be  a 
great  alteration,  because  when  those  steamers  of  the 
liondon  County  Council  go  down  and  dischiirge  their 
sewage  I  believe  they  do  not  go  down  far  enough,  and 


the  time  of  tide  thai  th^  get  down  tnere  is  very  nearly 
low  water,  and  when  they  discbarge  it  it  comes  back  on 
the  first  flood. 

4138.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  us  more  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  action  of  the  County  Council  in 
dischisrging  sewage  in  the  Barrow  Deep'< — ^They  dis- 
charge it.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  distance,  but  the  Se 
upper  part  is  marked  by  a  buoy,  and  as  soon  as  they 
get  within  that  they  let  go  their  sewage,  they  discharge 
their  cargo. 

4130.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  that  action  ? 
— Only  tliat  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  it,  and 
that  they  should  be  compelled  to  go  a  great  deal  further 
down  than  they  go  at  the  present  time.  In  my  opinion 
the  steameiB  of  tiie  London  County  Council,  in  dis- 
charging their  sewage,  discharge  it  too  near  the  Port 
of  London.  I  think  they  should  be  compelled,  if  dis- 
charging it  in  the  Barrow  Deep,  to  go  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  Barrow  Deep  instead  of  the  upper  piart.  (Z*^ 
'mitness  explained  on  the  map,) 

4140.  {Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  How  many  miles  fui- 
ther  would  that  be  ? — They  ought  to  go  10  miles  further 
down  than  they  do  at  the  present  moment. 

4141.  {Chairman,)  And  as  to  the  Edinburgh  Qiaimcl? 
— The  whole  of  those  channels  are  silting  up^ 

4142.  Is  that  due  to  sewage? — ^Tliat  I  cannot  tell  you. 

4143.  {Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  Any  discharge  that 
takes  place  you  think  should  be  below  the  Ediniburii^h 
Chfannel? — Yes,  so  that  there  should  be  no  chance  of 
its  washing  across  to  those  channels. 

4144.  {Chairman.)  Is  the  discharging  done  on  an  ebb 
tide  as  a  rule? — The  vessels  get  to  Gravesend  about 
high  water,  and  at  the  time  they  get  to  the  discharging 
ground  the  ebb  tidie  is  nearly  expended.  My  conten- 
tion is  that  what  they  put  over  is  so  far  up  that  it  comes 
back  with  the  first  of  the  flood. 

4145.  Do  you  advocate  the  appointment  of  a  perma- 
nent marine  surveyor  between  Gravesend  and  the  North 
Forelkind? — ^I  do,  strongly. 

4146.  Do  you  wish  to  teil  us  anything  as  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  tide  signals  ? — ^Under  the  present  system 
the  ships  are  now  getting  of  such  large  draught  &at  I 
think  there  should  be  some  means  of  inAuming  a  vessel 
how  much  water  there  is  on  tJie  Mididie.  With  all  the 
calculations  in  a  man^s  mind  I  do  not  tfiink  ho  can  estab- 
lish sufficient  to  know  near  enough  when  a  ship  of  verr 
heavy  dlraught  can  pass  those  waters,  because,  after  all 
is  said  and  done,  it  is  marked  that  we  have  24ft.  of  water. 
Well,  it  is  simply  in  a  ditch,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten 
you  will  find  either  fishing  boats  there  or  vessels  brought 
'j^.  xney  use  the  best  water  in  that  little  space,  and 
one  does  not  find  that  out  till  one  gets  there.  I  believe 
there  should  be  the  establishment  somewhere  near  South- 
end of  some  conspicuous  tide  signal  similar  to  what  is 
on  the  West  Cliff  at  Bamsgate,  in  the  shape  of  a  verr 
large  ball,  which  shows  when  there  is  a  certain  rise  of 
tide,  so  that  one  would  have  no  doubt  in  <»ossing  over 
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th6  Middle  as  to  whether  one  oould  or  could  not  get 
through  the  narrow  part  of  the  channel.  That  ball 
would  indicate  that  the  water  had  nsen,  say,  5,  6,  7,  or 
10ft.,  and  one  would  have  no  hesitation  in  crossong  over 
any  part  of  fhe  ground. 

4147.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  Are  you  speaking  of 
the  Leigh  Middle  Shoals  now  7— That  is  the  side  that  a 
ship  wouild!  go  up. 

4148.  The  Leigh  Middle  Shoals  as  a  whole,  I  mean  ? 
—Yes. 

4149.  (Chairman.)  Are  you  aware  of  any  complaints 
from  wharfingers  or  others  as  to  the  speed  at  which  ships 
navigate  the  river,  causing  damiage? — -That  does  not 
aifect  anything  below  Gravesend. 

4150.  (Mr.  Lyttdion.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  as  to 
the  tide  signals.  Who  do  you  suggest  should  have  the 
authority  to  give  the  tide  signals  ? — ^That  is  beyond  me. 
I  oould  not  tell  you  that. 

4151.  The  point  I  rather  want  information  upon  is, 
who  do  you  suggest  would  be  more  capable  of  intimating 
the  state  of  the  tide  than  gentleimen  of  your  experience 
— ^than  pilots,  for  instance? — This  should  be  a  shore- 
tide  signal. 

4152.  You  have  not  thought  as  to  into  whose  juris- 
diction you  should  put  that  matter? — ^At  the  present 
moment  the  position  that  I  suggest  would,  I  take  it, 
fall  under  the  HonouFable  Oorporafaion  of  Tianity  House, 
AS  it  is  outside  the  limits  of  uie  Thames  Oonservanicy. 

4153.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  How  long  have  you  been  a  pilot? 
— Since  1876.  I  have  been  connecfted  witli  the  water 
since  1862. 

4154.  Then  you  ha<ve  had  nearly  forty  years'  experi- 
ence?— ^Very  near. 

4155.  Are  /tihere  any  gradations  of  pilots  ? — Yes. 

4156.  Superior  and  infeidor.  I  mean,  do  you  rise 
from  the  ranks? — The  system  of  atpnointing  pilots  is 
that  when  a  pilot  is  first  examined,  it  is  either  for  nortb 
or  south,  and  for  14ft.  draught  of  water ;  after  he  has 
sensed  for  three  years  in  either  of  those  channels  as 
what  is  called  an  under-draught  pilot  for  14£t.,  he  can 
apply  to  the  Honourable  Board  for  permission  to  be 
examined  for  the  upper  draug^.  They  take  him,  and 
he  is  examined,  and  then  after  passing  the  upper 
draught  fox  the  south  channel,  he  can  make  application 
to  have  his  licence  extended  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  on 
re-examination. 

4157.  Then  tihere  is  a  claasification  ? — Yes. 

4158.  I  presume,  now,  you  are  in  the  first  class? — I 
liold  all  the  licences  that  the  Honourable  Corporation 
grant. 

4150.  Could  you  give  us  an  id>ea  of  how  many  ship» 
Tou  pilot  up  or  out  in  a  year? — ^Roughly  speaibing,  I 
should  say  about  one  a  week.  It  may  oe  one  or  two 
over,  or  one  or  two  under,  but  I  think  since  I  have 
worked  outwards  for  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany, my  ships  run  onee  a  week. 

4160.  Are  you  attached  to  any  company  ? — The  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Comipany. 

4161.  They  apply  to  the  Trinity  House  for  a  pilot, 
4io  they?— No;  that  is  not  the  system.  They  select 
their  own  pilot. 

4162.  Th^  came  to  you? — Yes,  that  is  so.  If  that 
system  ds  not  adopted,  I  have  no  diouibt  that,  if  the  Cor- 
poration were  applied  to  for  a  pilot,  they  would  select 
one. 

4163.  When  vou  say  ''  the  Corpoiiation,''  you  mean  the 
Trinity  House?— Yes. 

4164.  Then  you  are  in  the  service  of  the  Trinity 
House,  but  attached  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Oomfpany  ;  is  that  it? — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

4165.  How  long  have  yon  held  what  I  may  call  the 
first-class  certificate?  How  long  have  yon  been  in  the 
premier  position  ? — As  a  first-class  pilot,  do  you  mean  ? 

4166.  Yes,  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  first  rank  ? 
— ^21  years  and  10  months. 

4167.  During  that  time  has  the  size  of  ships  that 
you  have  had  to  deal  with  been  increasing  ? — Very  con- 
siderably. 

4168.  Have  the  navigable  channels  of  the  Thames 
been  improving  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  ships 
during  that  25  years  ? — Naturally,  since  the  barges  have 
been  stopped  from  throwing  their  refuse  into  the  river. 


4169.  By  the  prohibition  of  the  throwing  of  refuse  Mr.  S. 
into  the  river  the  accumulation  or  silting  up  has  been  Penney. 
hindered,  not  to  say  stopped  ? — ^Yes.  * 

4170.  Has  anything  been  done  by  art  apart  from      ^ 
nature  to  improve  the  navigable  channels  relatively  to 
the  increase  that  has  gone  on  in  the  size  of  the  ships  ? 
—In  Gravesend  Beach  and  in  the  Lower  Hope  Beach 

we  have  four  things  that  they  call  dredgers.  In  the 
Lower  Hope  Beach  those  dredgers  have  been  there  to 
ray  personal  knowledge  from  four  to  five  years.  I  do 
not  know  when  they  work,  but  they  certainly  do  more 
damage  in  blocking  up  the  Beach  than  the  bottom  does. 

4171.  Then  the  dredgers  have  not  improved  the  navi- 
gable channel  very  much? — Some  of  those  dredgers 
were  at  work  in  the  Thames  when  I  went  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Corporation. 

4172.  And  they  are  rather  antiquated,  perhaps? — 
Well,  I  should  think  they  are. 

4173.  This  is  what  I  want  to  get  at  if  you  will  assist 
me.  Will  you  tell  this  Commission  whether,  in  your 
opinion,  having  regard  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  ships,  the  navigable  channel  is  for  the  large  ships 
of  to-day  as  good  as  the  navigable  channel  was  25  years 
ago  for  the  ships  of  that  day  ? — I  should  say  better. 

4174.  Will  you  explain  why  ? — I  can  only  say,  as  in 
the  answer  I  first  gave,  that  the  channels  are  better 
now  than  they  were  25  years  ago. 

4175.  Through  natunal  soour?— Yes.  That  answer 
only  applies  down  as  far  as  the  Nore. 

4176.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Did  you  appear  before 
the  Lower  Thames  Navigation  Commission  of  1894? — 
I  did,  when  you  were  there. 

4177.  I  daresay  you  have  read  the  Beport? — Yes,  I 
read  it  at  the  time,  but  I  have  not  looked  at  it  lately. 

4178.  Perhaps  the  most  important  recommendation 
of  that  Commission  was  that  a  30ft.  navigable  channel 
at  low  water  should  be  provided  up  to  Gravesend? — 
That  is  so. 

4170.  That  had  your  support? — That  had  my  sup- 
port. 

4180.  And  the  warm  support  of  Sir  Thomas  Suther- 
land and  the  gentlemen  who  appeared  for  the  large  . 
shipping  interest? — I  oannot  say  that.  I  fail  to  see 
the  gocKl  of  a  30ft.  channel  at  low  water  for  vessels 
that  draw  32ft.  ;  I  believe  we  have  ships  entering  the 
l*oi-t  of  London  running  about  31ft.  8in.  now. 

4181.  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  that  30ftw  is 
at  dead  low  water  at  spring  tides? — I  should  like  to 
know  what  "  dead  low  water  "  means.  I  contend  that 
though  our  Admiralty  charts  are  marked  at  low  water, 
ordinary  spring  tides,  at  times  there  is  a  great  deal  less 
water  than  is  marked  on  them. 

4182.  Everybody  knows  that  there  are  extraordinary 
spring  tides  as  well  as  ordinary  spring  tides.  At  ex- 
traordinary spring  tides  you  get  less  water  ? — Yes,  but 
those  extraordinary  spring  tides  come  when  one  hardly 
knows  anything  about  it,  and  that  is  the  reason  of  my 
contention  that  there  should  be  established  a  good  tide 
signal. 

4183.  Apart  from  that  question,  if  you  have  a  depth 
of  30ft.  at  dead  low  water  at  ordinary  spring  tides  the 
detention  in  that  channel  must  be  very  much  less  than 
if  it  is  only  26ft.  ? — Quite  so. 

4184.  Therefore,  if  you  got  30ft.  instead  of  26ft  up 
to  Gravesend  you  would  have  a  very  great  amelioration 
in  the  question  of  detention? — If  my  memory  is  cor- 
rect, I  think  that  30ft.  channel  was  to  be  600ft.  wide. 

4185.  Yes,  it  was  something  of  that  sort? — ^You 
would  h<ave  to  have  a  vesy  different  asrangeoneiut  to 
what  you  have  at  the  present  time  to  keep  a  channel  of 
600ft.  clear. 

4186.  How  it  is  to  be  done  is  a  matter  apart.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  convenience  to  shipping  if  it  were  done  ? 
— No  doubt  ships  would  not  be  delayed.  They  would 
get  up  to  Gravesend  at  low  water. 

4187.  The  Commission  of  1804  was  precluded  from 
dealing  with  the  river  higher  up  than  Gvaveseind.  Will 
you  let  us  have  your  idea  on  the  question  of  what  depth 
of  water  would  be  desirable  above  Gravesend  ? — I  would 
rather  you  put  that  question  to  a  river  pilot.  My 
duties  only  commence  and  finish  at  Gravesend. 

4188.  I  daresay  you  also  recollect  that  the  Commis- 
sion of  1894  recommended  that  there  should  be  an  an- 
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nual  survey  of  the  river  to  lay  down  what  changes  were 
taking  place? — I  believe  so. 

4189.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  desirable  thing  ? 
— I  strongly  support  it. 

4100.  I  suppose  you  say  that  the  results  of  the  survey 
should  be  made  public  property  ? — Yes. 

4101.  That  they  should  be  published  in  much  the 
same  -way  as  you  know  is  done  at  Liverpool  ? — I  believe 
it  is  done. 

4192.  I  suppose  that  the  question  of  fog  is  a  very 
important  thing  in  the  navigation  of  large  vessels? — 
It  is ;  and  not  only  fog,  but  one  of  the  greatest  curses 
that  pilots  have  to  deal  with  is  the  smoke  from  the 
cement  factories.  I  am  speaking  from  Gravesend  down 
in  the  Lower  Hope  Reach.  It  is  not  the  firet,  second, 
or  third  time  tha*  there  ha\"e  been  some  very  serious 
collisions  brought  about  by  thiat  smoke  alone. 

4193.  With  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  Channel, 
am  I  right  in  thinking  that  that  channel  was  a  new 
channel  at  the  time  that  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was 
in  command  or,  at  any  rate,  was  connected  with  the 
River  Thames  in  some  way  ? — I  think  that  the  channel 
was  officially  opened  by  the  "Duke  of  Connaught," 
one  of  the  Orient  Steam  yaTigwt^on  Oompany'e  steamers 
with  troops  on  board,  when  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
went  oat. 

4194.  How  many  years  ago  is  that  ? — ^About  20  years 
ago. 

4195.  At  that  time  and  before  that  time  there  was 
no  channel  sufficiently  pronounced  through  that  course 
for  big  ships? — No. 

4196.  At  that  time,  what  was  the  route  taken  by  big 
ships? — In  daytime  they  went  through  the  Alexandra 
Channel. 

4197.  The  Alexandra  Channel  is  nearer  the  Xore? — 
Yes.  Then  if  it  was  night-time  the  ship  would  come 
down,  it  would  anchor  in  the  Nob  Channel,  and  then 
wait  until  the  tide  flowed  sufficiently  to  allow  it  to 
proceed  across  the  flats  of  the  Girdler  through  ih^ 
Prince's  Channel. 

4196L  That  was  a  difficult  channel,  and  necessitated 
caution  and  delay  ? — ^There  was  only  about  17ft.  or  18ft. 
of  water,  so  that  if  the  draught  was  over  that  you  had 
to  wait  till  the  tide  flowed  to  enable  you  to  go  across. 

4199.  You  did  not  take  the  course  of  going  outside 
e  veryth  inj^  ? — ^No . 

4200.  You  alwa3rs  waited  to  go  through  the  Alexandra 
Channel  ? — Yes ;  there  was  no  chance  of  taking  any 
other  course. 

4201.  It  would  be  too  far  out,  I  suppose,  to  go  right 
away  down  Barrow  Deep  ? — ^You  could  not  take  a  chan- 
nel that  was  not  buoyed  and  marked. 

4202.  In  those  days  you  went  out  through  the  Alex- 
andra or  the  Girdler  ? — ^Yes. 

4203.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  Channel  was  found  to 
be  improving  ? — ^Yes. 

4204.  And  became  the  principal  channel  for  the  in- 
and-out  traffic  of  the  Thames  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  so  now. 

4205.  ■  But  now  it  is  beginning  to  deteriorate  ? — ^Yes ; 
I  think  it  is. 

4^06.  Are  the  other  channels  at  all  improving? — I 
think  90.  My  sihipa  are  large  vessels,  and  there  is  mucli 
lees  risk  in  going  through  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
Channel  than  in  going  through  others,  so  that  I  use  no 
other  channel  but  the  deep  ship  channel. 

4207.  You  cannot  say  for  certain  that  any  deteriora- 
tion of  {he  Duke  of  Edin<bux^h  Channel  has  not  been 
to  some  extent  compensated!  by  the  improvements  of 
the  other  channels  I—I  cannot  at  the  moment. 

4206.  I  suppose  it  is  quite  agreeable  with  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  that  these  channels 
open  from  time  to  time  and  close  from  time  to  time  ? — 
I  have  not  known  that. 

4209.  You  know  there  was  no  way  at  all  through  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  Channel  at  one  time? — The  first 
vessel  that  went  through  tlie  Duke  of  Edinburgh  Chan- 
nel was  the  "Great  Eastern,"  when  she  took  the  first 
cable  ;  the  channel  was  specially  huoyed  for  that  occa- 
sion. 

421(1  But  that  was  not  so  fine  a  channel  as  it  is  now, 
'^r  as  good  as  it  was,  say,  five  ot  six  years  ago  ?— It  was 
^nsofiJi  wider  than  it  is  now.  It  wa«  much  wider  when  it 
was  first  buoyed  by  the  Trinity  Corporation. 


4211.  And  deeper? — ^Yes. 

4212.  From  that  time  it  has  been  getting  worse 
Yes. 

4213.  You  think  that  may  be  due  to  the  deposit  of 
materials  by  the  London  County  Council  ? — I  do. 

4214w  Have  you  any  proof  of  that?  Have  you  picked 
up  any  sewage  or  anything  of  that  sort?—-!  was  at 
anchor  when  I  was  piloting  a  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company's  ship  inward.  I  got  caught  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Black  Deep,  not  far  from  the  Nob  gas  buoy. 
When  we  got  under  weigh  in  the  morning,  the  chief 
officer  when  he  came  on  to  the  bridge  said  to  me,"  Where 
in  the  name  of  Fortune  have  you  anchored  the  ship  ? " 

4215.  {Bear-Admiral  Hext.)  How  was  the  tide  run- 
ning ?— Jt  was  fiood  tide.  I  said,  ''  Anchored  the  ship  ? 
Why,  in  the  Black  Deep."  I  should  not  like  to  say  what 
his  remark  was,  but  he  said,  "  Well,  you  have  anchored 
her  in  some  very  peculiar  stuff."  I  said,  *' What  is  it?" 
He  said,  "  The  "mud  that  has  come  up  on  that  anchor 
stinks  something  fearful."  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
send  for  a  little  on  the  bridge,  and  it  was  taken  off 
the  anchor  and  brought  up»  It  was  of  a  bluish  stink- 
ing nature,  and  to  my  mind  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  sewage. 

4216.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Can  you  give  us  the 
date  of  that  ? — No  ;  I  could  not  give  you  the  date. 

4217.  Was  it  one  year  ago  or  two  years  ago? — ^It  was 
about  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 

4218.  {Chairvian.)  Have  you  had  any  similar  expe- 
rience since  ? — ^No  ;  I  have  not. 

4219.  You  must  have  anchored  constantly  just  about 
there  since?— No;  not  near  there.  Perhaps  just  the 
lower  part. 

4220.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Do  you  know  that  the 
County  Council  steamers  begin  to  discharge  in  Barrow 
Deep  ? — I  do  not. 

4221.  (Rear-Admiral  Hext.)  Have  you  ever  seen 
sewage  discharged  actually  when  the  fiood  tide  was 
running  or  just  beginning  to  make  ? — ^Yes,  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  Barrow  Deep. 

4222.  You  have  actually  seen  the  lighter  discharging 
her  sludge  with  the  young  fiood  making  ? — I  have  seen 
the  County  Council's'  steamers  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
Barrow  Deep  on  the  first  ef  the  fiood. 

4223.  Could  you  say  that  they  were  actually  discharg- 
ine  at  the  time? — I  could  not  say  what  they  were 
doing.     I  could  see  them  going  round. 

4224.  Did  you  see  them  arrive  and  turn  round? — 
Yes.     Tliey  go  down  and  turn  round. 

4225.  The  very  fact  of  turning  would  show  that  they 
had  discharged  their  cargo,  I  nresume? — ^I  take  it  that 
would  be  so. 

4226.  Do  you  know  who  is  in  charge  of  the  river  >^ee  5^9- 
so  far  as  buoys   and  navigation  and  shoals  go,  from 
Gravesend  to  the  North  Foreland  ?— The  Honourable 
Corporation  of  Trinity  House. 

4227.  At  present  they  do  not  survey  it,  do  they?— 
I  cannot  say  that  they  do  not  survey  it. 

4228.  You  know  of  no  official  survey  ? — ^No  ;  I  kno»v 
that  there  has  been  a  survey  just  lately  done  by  the 
Thames  Conservancy  officials. 

4229.  (Mr.  Ly Helton.)  Is  the  Honoura;ble  Corporation 
the  same  thing  as  the  Trinity  House  ? — ^Yes. 

4230.  (Rear-Admiral  Hext.)  Have  you  ever,  in  navi- 
gating a  heavy  draught  ship,  been  delayed  a  consider, 
able  time  in  recent  years? — ^Not  latterly,  not  since  I 
gave  evidence  in  1894. 

4231.  In  navigating  a  heavy  draught  ship  from  the 
Nore  to  Gravesend,  would  you  say  you  have  been 
detained  by  want  of  water?  Have  you  had  to  anchor 
for  want  of  water  ? — ^Many  a  time  I  have  done  th«t. 

4232.  Have  you  ever  had  to  actually  turn  round  and 
go  back  to  find  deeper  water? — I  have  anchored  on 
several  occasions  quite  recently  with  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company's  ships  on  the  outward  passage  when 
we  have  ^ot  away  from  Gravesend.  I  miirht  hart  w* 
through,  but  it  w^id  a  question  whether  I  should,  and 
rath^^r  than  run  the  risk  ?l  touching  ground  I  have  p**' 
the  anchor  down  and  waited  until  the  tide  flowed. 

4233.  You  wish  to  have  a  tide  gauge  to  show  from 
hour  to  hour,  or  any  change,  in  fact,  in  the  actual 
rise  or  fall  of  the  tide? — ^Yes.  because  the  fall  affects 
the  outward  ships ;  the  rise  affects  the  inward  ships. 
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4234.  {Chairman,)  Ton  are  a  pilot  licensed  to  con- 
duct vessels  outwards  from  Gravesend? — Yes. 

4235.  How  long  have  you  been  so  employed? — ^Ten 
years. 

4236.  You  are  a  master  mariner  and  a  Trinity  Houdd 
pilot  ?— Yes. 

4237.  Do  you  work  for  one  company? — ^I  work  for 
the  Orient  Line. 

4238.  Exclusively  ? — I  am  exclusively  engaged  to  work 
their  boats  outwards,  but  I  pilot  other  boats  not  belong- 
ing to  them  as  welL 

4230.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  estuary  of  the  river 
ifl  well  lighted  and  buoyed  ? — ^Yes. 

4240.  W'baft  depth  of  water  do  you  regard  as  neces- 
sary between  the  Nore  and  Gravesend? — ^Twenty-eight 
feet. 

4241.  Have  you  anything  to  say  wibh  regard  to  the 
deposit  of  mud  and  sludge f— Yes;  I  think  thai  it 
ought  to  be  shot  when  the  ebb  tide  ie  running  hard. 
It  is  generally  shot  on  the  young  flood,  and,  conse- 
quently, tends  to  silt  up  ihe  estuanr,  especially  round 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  Channel.  The  London  County 
Council's  sludge  boats  generally  get  down  at  the  very 
laet  of  the  ebb,  and  all  the  sludge  is  emptied  just  as 
the  young  flood  is  making;  oonsequenily,  the  greater 
part  of  this  solid  matter  comes  up  again  with  the 
flood. 

4242.  Will  you  tell  us  where  you  have  yourself  seen 
these  vessels  discharging? — ^At  the  Barrow  Deep. 

4243.  The  highest  point  bein^  where? — ^I  could  not 
say  the  outside  limit.  We  see  tnem  half  way  down  the 
Barrow  Deep. 

4244.  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  Pointing  due  north  of  the 
Gird ler  ^-— Yes.  If  they  disdhtarge  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  Barrow  Deep  at  the  young  flood,  the  stuff  must 
come  back. 

4245.  (Chairman.)  And  you  say  that  is  the  case? — 
That  is  the  case,  and  the  worse  the  weather  is  the  higher 
up  they  discharge. 

4246.  Will  you  tell  us  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
vessels  are  hindered  owing  to  the  presence  of  sailing 
barges  or  shrimping  boats  in  the  river? — ^They  are 
hindered  or  hampered  very  much  by  both  at  times. 

4247.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  which  would 
add  to  the  safety  or  convenience  of  vessels? — ^Do  you 
mean  as  regards  barges  and  shrimping  boats  ? 

4248.  Not  necessarily,  but  we  should  like  to  hear 
your  opinion  on  that  also? — ^As  regards  shrimping  in 
the  fairway  I  consider  that  it  ought  to  be  forbidden. 
As  regards  barges  I  should  suggest  that  'they  be  con- 
fined to  the  southern  shore  of  the  river,  and  tacking 
short  of  mid-channel.  As  regards  the  depth,  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  a  minimum  of  from  26ft.  to  28ft.  at 
low  water  springs. 

4249.  (Bear-Admiral  Hext)  You  say  28ft.  as  a 
minimum  ? — ^Yes. 

4250.  Supposing  you  had  an  extraordinary  spring- 
tide when  you  were  bringing  up  one  of  these  very  heavy 
shipR,  would  28ft.  be  enoujfh? — If  it  was  not  enough 
we  should  have  to  wait  until  there  was  enough;  that 
is,  if  it  was  an  extraordinary  spring  tide.  Tessels  of 
more  draught  than  28ft.  are  exceptions  at  the  present 
day. 

4251.  But  there  are  such  vessels? — ^There  are  such 
vessels. 

4252.  And  the  tendency  is  to  increase  ? — ^I  think  the 
tendency  is  not  to  increase  in  the  draught  so  much  as 
in  the  tonnage. 

4263.  Wduth  reference  to  what  you  have  told  us  about 
the  discharge  of  mud  and  sludge,  have  you  actually 
seen  these  barges  discharging  on  the  young  flood  tide  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  have  seen  them  discharge  and  turn  round  and 
go  back  again. 

4254.  Actually  when  the  young  flood  was  making? — 
Yes.  It  must  of  necessity  be  so  when  the  weather  is 
bad,  because  they  always  come  down  from  Barkinc^  on 
the  ebb,  and  by  the  time  they  come  to  the  Barrow  Deep 
the  ebb  is  done. 

4255.  I  understand  that  the  fact  is  they  arrive  there 
at  the  very  end  of  the  ebb,  and  when  the  young  flood 
is  beginning  to  make? — ^Yes. 

4256.  And,    therefore,    they    must    discharge    their 
4944. 


sludge  on  the  flood  tide  unless  they  wait  so  many  hours  9       -^^  -^^ 
—Yes.  iMKvtes. 

4257.  Do  shrimpers  keep  under  way  when  they  are  25  Mar.  1901. 

shrimping,  or  do  they  anchor  ? — They  nave  their  trawls       

down.    Thiej   are  practically  helpless.    We   have  to 
keep  out  of  their  way. 

4259.  Are  there  large  numlbers  of  them?— Yes,  scores 
of  them,  and  they  are  nearly  always  in  the  deep  water 
down  by  Southend,  where  we  have  to  go  with  the  deep 
draught  ships. 

4259.  You  have  heard  that  the  last  witness  advocated 
a  tide  gauge.  Do  you  advocate  a  tide  gauge  ? — ^Yes,  it 
is  a  very  desirable  thing,  but  we  have  a  tide  gauge  for 
outward  ships. 

4260.  Who  is  responsible  for  it?— The  Thames  Con- 
servancy. 

4261.  Where  is  it  ? — On  the  C9iapman  Lighthouse. 

4262.  That  would  hardly  show  how  the  water  higher 
up  the  river  was  ? — No,  not  higher  up.  It  simply  shows 
the  water  we  have  over  the  flats  at  Southend. 

4263.  Have  you  ever  been  detained  from  want  of 
water  and  had  to  anchor? — Yes. 

4264.  Outward  or  inward? — I  have  been  detained 
outward. 

4265.  Not  inward  ? — No,  I  do  not  work  inward. 

4266.  Do  yon  not  work  into  Graveeend  from  the 
Nore  ? — No ;  I  work  outw«rds.  We  are  divided  into  two 
bodies — ^inwards  and  outwards.  The  outward  men  are 
here. 

4267.  You  have  been  detained  ? — Yes. 

4268.  Often?— No,  not  very  often. 

4269.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  how  often  in  a  year  ? — 
With  the  particular  line  that  I  work  for,  six  times. 
That  would  be  the  maximum.  We  always  sail  at  a 
fixed  hour. 

4270.  (Mr.  Ellis,)  As  I  gather,  you  consider  these 
barges  and  shrimpers  an  obstruction  to  navigation? — 
Yes,  a  very  great  obstruction,  because  we  are  practically 
helpless  when  we  get  into  a  fleet  of  shrimpers,  as  I 
said  just  now.  They  always  dredge  in  the  deep  water 
down  by  Southend,  and  we  practically  have  to  keep  out 
of  their  way. 

4271.  Have  you  ever  had  any  accident  ? — ^Yes. 

4272.  You  personally  ?— Yes. 

4273.  When  ? — ^In  the  month  of  January  of  this  year. 

4274.  What  happened  ? — I  had  to  put  the  ship  on  the 
mud. 

4275.  What  ship  was  it?— The  "Norfolk." 

4276.  What  tonnage  ?— About  5,000,  or  6,000  tons. 

4277.  Will  you  just  tell  us  what  happened?— I 
simply  got  into  a  big  fleet  of  barges  with  a  light  air  up 
from  the  north-east,  and  I  had  to  port  to  sro  under  their 
sterns ;  they  were  all  standing  over  on  the  starboard 
tack,  and  before  the  ship  could  recover  her  port  helm 
she  touched  on  the  Lower  Hope  Point 

4278.  Did  any  damage  accrue  to  the  ehip? — ^No,  she 
only  just  put  her  nose  there. 

4279.  Was  she  detained  any  time? — ^Two  or  three 
hours,  till  the  young  flood  made. 

4280.  In  that  case  there  was  a  loss  of  time  of  a  few 
hours  to  the  vessel  in  order  to  avoid  damage  to  these 
craft? — In  order  to  avoid  sinking  barges  and  causing 
loss  of  life.  I  either  had  to  sink  the  barges  and  drown 
men,  or  port 

4281.  IBGave  you  ever  had  any  otiier  accident? — ^No. 

4282.  That  is  your  only  experience? — Yes. 

4283.  I  understand,  then,  of  course,  you  have  never 
had  any  action  against  you  at  law? — No. 

4284  Do  you  know  any  of  your  fellow  pilots  who 
have  had  actions  against  them  at  law? — ^Yes,  a  good 
many  of  them. 

4285.  How  many  ? — I  could  not  say  how  many,  but  I 
daresay  it  would  enter  into  the  teens. 

4286.  Arising  from  what? — Arising  from  the  i.umber 
of  sailing  barges  in  the  river  and  dunumy  barges.  Then 
even  if  a  man  does  not  have  an  accident  you  can  hardly 
comprehend  the  strain  that  it  puts  on  a  man  when  he  is 
surrounded  by  these  barges  and  shrimpers  in  light  airs 
and  calms ;  because  what  you  have  to  do  you  have  to 
do  promptly. 

F  F 
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Mr.  H.  4287.  You  would  «ay  to  us  wiiCin  your  experience, 

Davits*       and  not  only  your  own  peieonal  ezperienoe,  but  wh&t 

_- '         you  know  hiappenA  in  the  river,  this  kind  of  thing  is 

26  Mar.  1901.  ^^  obstruction   and   a  danger  to  navigation? — ^Yes,  a 
great  obstruction. 

4288.  {Sir  John  Wolfe -Barry.)  Are  you  engaged 
entirely  by  the  Orient  Company  now? — Tes. 

4280.  'Wliat  is  the  largest  fthip  they  h«ye  in  their 
fleet  ?— 10,000  tons  gross. 

4200.  I)o  you  kniow  wihat  she  draws  when  fully  laden  ? 
— ^he  does  not  draw  as  much  as  some  of  the  older  ones. 

4201.  Do  you  know  how  much  she  does  draw? — ^26ft. 
or  27ft. 

4202.  When  fully  laden  ?— Yes,  and  the  others  draw 
27ft.  or  28ft. 

4203.  XTo  you  pilot  out  the  largest  ships  ? — Yes. 

4204.  Jjbout  how  many  ships  outwards  do  you  take  in 
the  year  ?•— I  take'  the  Orient  boats  fortnightiy ;  that 
would  be  26. 

4206.  Yon  say  that  you  have  been  delayed  as  much  as 
six  times  out  of  26? — I  say  that  is  the  maximum. 

4206.  But  have  you  been  delayed  six  times  in  the 
year  out  of  26  trips? — Yes,  till  the  young  flood  made. 

4207.  Do  you  corroborate  Mr.  Penney  about  the  de- 
terioration of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  Channel?  Do 
you  9ay  that  it  is  setting  worse? — I  am  of  opinion  that 
heavy  gales  from  the  North  East,  East,  and  South  East 
tend  to  shallow  the  Edinburgh  Channel  by  the  seas 


breaking  over  that  part  of  the  longsand  seaward  of  the 
Edinburgh  Channel  and  washing  the  sand  im. 

4208.  That  is  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  ? — Yes. 

4200.  Can  you  say  when  you  began  to  see  it  grow  ? — 
It  has  been  growing  within  the  last  five  years. 

4300.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  other  channels  are 
any  better?  Is  the  Alexandra  Channel  getting  any 
better? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  alteration  in 
the  Alexandra  Channel  as  far  as  we  know. 

4301.  You  do  not  use  it? — ^We  do  in  the  daylight 
with  moderate  draught  ships. 

4302.  How  do  you  find  out  whether  a  channel  is  im- 
proving or  not?  Do  you  take  soundings  as  you  go 
along  ? — If  we  have  any  doubt  on  the  matter  we  sound 

all  the  time ;  and  Trinity  House  advise  us  of  all  in-  See  b5&k 
formation  they  get  as  regards  shallowings  and  growth 
of  sands.     They  send  us  printed  matter. 

4303.  About  how  often  do  they  send  this? — As  soon 
as  they  find  out  that  there  is  any  change  in  the  chan- 
nels or  sands. 

4304.  Are  the  officials  of  Trinity  House  always  sur- 
veying these  various  channels? — ^Yes,  their  boats  are 
always  at  work  in  the  district. 

4306.  Then  the  Trinity  House  people  would  know 
the  position  of  the  channels  better  than  anybody  else  f 
— Yes. 

4305a.  Whether  they  were  improving  or  not  1— Yes. 


Mr.  Edwin  Kigdsn  called  and  examined. 


Mr.  E.  4306.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  pilot  licensed  to  con- 
Rigdtn.       duct  vessels  inwards  from  Dungeness  to  Gravesend? — 
Yes. 

4307.  How  long  have  you  been  so  employed  ? — Since 
November,  1874. 

4308.  Do  you  work  for  any  particular  company? — 
The  Orient  Company  inwards. 

4300.  You  are,  of  course,  well  acquainted  with  the 
navigable  channels  of  the  river  ? — Yes. 

4310.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  South 
Channel  from  Gravesend  to  the  sea?— It  wants  a  lot 
of  dredging. 

4311.  {Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  Would  you  mind  tell- 
ing us  what  you  mean  by  the  "  South  Channel "  ? — The 
Edinburgh  Channel  to  Gravesend. 

4312.  {Chairman.)  Has  it  become  worse  in  your 
opinion  since  you  knew  it  ? — ^Yes.  On  the  patch  in  the 
Edinburgh  Channel  there  is  much  less  water  than  there 
used  to  be. 

4313.  Can  you  give  us  any  suggestion  as  to  the  reason 
for  this  ? — ^No,  I  cannot.  The  sands  shift  about  in  the 
channel  a  little. 

4314.  You  have  no  other  reason  in  your  mind  why 
it  should  be  worse? — ^No,  only  the  sands  shifting  about 
in  consequence  of  the  winds,  I  think,  and  the  tides. 

4315.  Have  you  any  further  point  which  you  would 
wish  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Commission? — ^Yes. 
The  Ovens  Point  at  the  lower  part  of  Gravesend  Reach 
I  think  should  be  dredged  away  just  by  the  Ovens 
Buoy.  A  few  years  ago  the  buoy  was  shifted  out 
and  it  is  getting  very  narrow  there.  It  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous point  coming  up  on  the  ebb  tide  with  a  heavy 
ship. 

4316.  Has  it  become  worse  lately  ? — Yes,  it  keeps  get- 
ting worse.  The  buoy  was  shifted  further  out  into  the 
river  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  point  to 
turn  coming  up  on  the  ebb  tide.  We  meet  many  vessels 
coming  down  into  the  Hope  while  turning  up  into 
Gravesend  Beach. 

4317.  {Mr.  Lyttdton.)  Would  you  consider  it  your 
business  to  make  any  representation  to  anyone  after 
an  increase  in  any  of  these  shoals  ? — Yes. 

4318.  To  whom  would  you  make  your  complaint  or 
representation? — ^To  the  company. 

4310.  And  it  is  for  them,  you  think,  to  make  any 
representation  to  the  Trinity  House? — ^Yes,  I  should 
leave  it  to  the  shipowners. 

4320.  {Sir  John  Wdfe^Barry.)  With  regard  to  the 
Trinity  House,  do  they  give  you  information  about  the 
channels  ?— Yes.  When  they  find  there  is  any  altera- 
tion they  give  us  notice. 


4321.  Where  do  they  begin  to  give  you  information — 
at  what  limit  down  the  river?  Do  they  give  you  in- 
formation as  to  the  upper  river  % — No ;  from  Giavesend 
Reach  downwards. 

4322.  Does  anyone  give  you  information  upwards  ofe^cwo 
Sea  Reach  ?--Only  to  Gravesend.  ^  ^^ 

4323.  Not  the  Trinity  House?— Yes,  to  Gravesend. 

4324.  Do  the  Thames  Conservancy  give  you  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  channels  above  Sea  Reach  ? — ^No. 

4325.  Therefore,  all  the  information  you  get  from, 
the  Trinity  House  is,  we  may  say,  I  suppose,  seaward 
of  Southend?— Yes,  and  to  Gravesend. 

4326.  That  is  to  say,  seaward  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Thames  Conservancy  ?— Yes,  and  from  Gravesend. 

4327.  What  information  do  you  get  with  regard  to 
the  upper  river — above  Southend,  say? — From  using 
our  own  leads  as  we  go  up,  and  from  information  from? 
Trinity  House. 

4328.  There  is  no  body  of  people  like  Trinity  House- 
to  give  you  information  with  regard  to  the  upper  river? 
— No. 

4320.  You  have  to  pick  that  up  for  yourselves  ?— Yes. 

4330.  By  the  upper  river  I  mean  upwards  of  South- 
end ?— We  receive  information  up  to  Gravesend. 

4331.  There  are  certain  places  that  you  have  drawn 
our  attention  to  where  you  have  difficulties? — ^There 
is  Mucking  Plat ;  a  very  dangerous  part 

4332.  The  navigable  channel  must  be  very  narrow 
there  ?— Yes,  very  narrow  indeed,  and  very  dangerous. 
Mucking  Flat  is  continually  getting  to  have  less  water 
on  it.  Years  ago  there  used  to  be  18ft.  on  it,  and  it 
has  now  got  as  little  as  16ft. 

4333.  Do  you  navigate  ships  above  Tilbury?— No    I  I 
stop  at  Gravesend.                                                          ' 

4334.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  us  about  the  dis- 
charge of  sewage?— No.  I  have  not  noticed  anything 
particular  in  the  Edinburgh  Channel,  only  the  shoaling 
of  the  Patch. 

4335.  You  have  not  found  any  sewage  mud  in  that 
part  of  the  river? — ^No,  I  have  not. 

4336.  Have  you  anchored  there  at  any  time?— We- 
very  seldom  anchor  there. 

4337.  I  suppose  you  navigate  all  classes  of  the  Orient 
steamers  there,  big  and  little?— They  all  run  very 
much  the  same  draught  of  water. 

4338.  Would  that  be  about  26ft.  ?— About  25ft.  or 

4330.  What  depth  of  water  do  you  say  is  desirable- 
up  to  Tilbury  ?— I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  less 
than  30ft.  to  make  it  safe. 

4340.  You  want  a  little  to  come  and  go  on?— Yes. 
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43411  And  30ft.  at  ordinary  spring  tides,  I  suppose, 
might  be  28ft.  at  extraordinary  spring  tides  ? — ^Yes. 

4342.  (Mr,  Ellis.)  Were  you  in  the  room  when  a  wit- 
ness spoke  about  the  barges  and  sailing  ships  ? — ^Yes. 

4343.  Bo  you  agree  with  his  evidence  on  that  ? — You 
mean  about  the  innumerable  barges  we  have  to  contend 
with? 

4344.  Yes? — ^Well,  they  are  a  serious  danger  to  us. 

4345.  You  would  not  put  it  as  high  as  he  put  it? — 
No,  I  think  not.  I  find  the  barges  very  accommodat- 
ing. As  soon  as  you  blow  the  whistle  to  them  they 
always  tack  round  and  try  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

3^  4346.  Have  you  ever  had  any  accidents  ? — ^I  have  had 

^)5C4..90,   two  accidents  in  the  last  eleven  years  with  Orient  ves- 
sels with  barges. 

4347.  Bid  those  accidents  arise  from  the  presence  of 
baif^ee  in  the  fair  way? — ^Yes. 

4348.  Were  they  run  down  ?— I  ran  them  down. 

4340.  How  many  years'  experience  do  you  say  you 
have  had  ? — My  licence  extends  from  1874.  It  will  be 
26  years  last  November. 

4350.  And  those  are  all  the  accidents  you  have  had  ? 
—Yes. 

4351.  About  how  many  ships  do  you  navigate  in  the 
year? — About  52. 

4352.  Is  that  an  average  over  the  last  quarter  of  a 


century  ? — ^We  have  been  doing  about  a  turn  a  week  for  Mr,  E. 
the  last  few  years.  Previous  to  that  it  was  very  much  Rigden, 
less.  

4353.  Bo  you  consider  that  the  Thames  as  a  navi-  ^  ^^^'  ^^^' 
gable  river  has  been  going  back  in  your  time  or  im- 
proving?— I  think  it  has  been  going  back. 

4354.  Why?— There  is  the  silting  up  at  the  Ovens 
Point.  The  buoy  has  been  placed  much  further  oat 
in  the  river,  and  that  has  made  it  much  worse  Uft 
us.  Then  there  is  the  Mucking  Flat.  That  used  to 
have  18ft.  of  water  on  it,  and  now  it  has  only  15fi. 

4355.  Then  your  experience  is  that  relatively  to  the 
ships  the  navigable  river  has  been  going  back?— Yes, 
for  the  class  of  ships  that  we  have  to  navigate. 

4356.  {Rear-Admiral  Hext.)  Have  you  seen  the 
sludge  barges  start  at  all  on  the  young  flood  ? — ^I  could 
not  say  that  I  have. 

4357.  Have  you  seen  them  arriving? — ^I  have  seen 
them  arriving  at  the  latter  part  of  the  low  water  in  the 
Banow  Beop. 

4366.  When  the  young  flood  has  begun  to  make? — 
I  have  seen  them  down  there.  I  really  have  not  taken 
particular  notice  about  their  discharging  their  cargo. 

4359.  Which  gives  the  most  trouble  in  the  channel — 
the  shrimpers  or  the  barges  ? — I  think  myself  that  the 
shrimpers  are  much  worse  than  the  barges,  because 
they  cannot  get  out  of  the  way  a«  the  barges  do  if 
you  blow  the  whistle. 


Mr.  Eli  Mxtndt  called  and  examined. 


4360.  {Chairman,)  You  are   engaged  in  conducting 
vessels  inwards  from  Bungeness  to  Gravesend  ? — ^Yes. 

4361.  How  long  have  you  been  so  engsged  ? — Twenty- 
two  years. 

4362.  Are  you  working  for  one  company  ?— Yes,  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company. 

4363.  What  other  experience  have  you  had? — All 
-classes  of  ships  from  Bungeness. 

4364.  We  should  like  to  hear  from  you  anything 
you  can  tell  us  with  regard  to  the  navigable  channels 
-of  the  river? — I  have  nothing  to  remark,  only  that 
I  should  like  to  see  a  little  more  water  in  it  from  the 
2^ore  upwards— from  the  Nore  to  Gravesend. 

4365.  You  would  like  there  <to  be  a  uniform  depth  of 
water  ?-— Yes  ;  a  uniform  depth  of  water  at  all  states 
•of  the  tide. 

4366.  What  depth  do  you  advocate  ?— Thirty  feet 

4367.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  us  with  regard  to 
«  channel  from  the  East  River  Middle  Buoy  to  the  West 
River  Middle  Buoy  ? — I  should  like  to  see  an  improve- 

.ment  there  in  the  depth  of  water.     That  is  the  most 
particular  place  we  have  to  contend  with. 

4368.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  That  is  on  the  Leigh 
Middle  Shoal,  is  it  not?— Yes. 

4360.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  further  suggestions 
to  make  with  regard  to  improving  the  approaches  in  the 
river? — ^There  are  two  other  places  that  Mr.  Bigden 
spoke  of.  T^at  is  the  Muciking  Flai  and  the  Ovens 
Buoy. 

4370.  (Bear-Admiral  Hext.)  Have  you  ever  noticed 
the  mud  barges  discharging  at  the  last  of  the  ebb  or 
ike  beginning  of  the  young  flood  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  noticed  them  discharging.  I  have  seen  them 
come  down  there. 

4771.  And  turn  round  and  go  back  at  once? — No; 
'I  will  not  say  so. 

4372.  Have  you  ever  noticed  one  anchor  there  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time  ? — ^No ;  I  have  not. 


4373.  (Mr.  EUia,)  In  your  experience,  has  the  Biver       Mr,  B. 
Thames  become  worse  or  better  as  a  navigable  chan-      Mundy. 
nel  ? — It  has  certainly  not  improved.  ^""^ 

4374.  Has  it  gone  back  relatively  to  the  eise  of  the 
ships  ? — ^I  could  not  say  that  it  has ;  the  ships  are  so 
much  larger  now  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago— 
ten  years,  say. 

4375.  Then  will  yon  say  the  navigation  remains  about 
the  same  ? — I  should  think  so. 

4376.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  Has  the  channel  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  by  tne  Leigh  Middle  Shoal 
been  buoyed  ?  I  did  not  know  whether  you  knew  that 
there  was  a  channel  existing  which  has  never  been 
buoyed  l—No ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  channel  there. 

4377.  How  many  channels  are  buoyed  through  the 
Middle  ?— 6ea  Reach  and  the  starboard  side  coming  out. 

4378.  l^ere  is  another  channel  further  to  the  south 
which'  has  not  been  buoyed.  I  daresay  you  may  not 
know  that? — ^I  do  not  know  of  any  other  channel.  It 
does  not  show  it  on  the  chart 

43791  Bo  the  Thames  Conservancy  give  you  any  in-  gg^  55^9. 
formation  as  to  the  depths  of  the  channels  between 
Southend  and  Gravesend  ?— All  the  information  we  get 
is  through  the  €?rinity  House. 

4380.  Bo  they  give  you  any  information  as  to  the 
depths  of  the  channels  between  Gravesend  and  South- 
end?— ^Yes;  every  information  comes  to  us,  I  should 
take  it,  from  Gravesend  outwards. 

4381.  That  is  so,  is  it  ? — ^There  is  notice  of  all  altera- 
tions of  buoys  from  Gravesend  outwards.  That  comes 
through  the  Trinity  House.  We  do  not  get  any  in- 
formation from  any  other  body.  Where  Trinity  House 
gets  it  from  we  do  not  know,  but  it  comes  to  us  from 
the  Trinity  House. 

4382.  Then  you  do  get  information  from  Gravesend 
all  the  way  to  the  sea? — ^Yes.  If  the  position  of  any 
buoys  are  altered  we  get  notice  of  it. 

4383.  And  the  depth  of  water?— Yes. 

4384.  Bo  you  navigate  above  Gravesend  ? — Never. 


Mr.  William  Henry  Sandfokd  called  and  examined. 


4385.  (Chairman)  You  are  a  pilot  engaged  in  con- 
•  ducting  vessels  up  and  down  the  river  between  Graved- 
-end  and  London  Bridge? — ^Yes. 

4386.  How  long  have  you  been  so  engaged  ?— About 
27  years. 

4387.  You  have  been  employed  by  the  British  India 

4.i. 


fiieamshi^  Company,  the  Gulf  Line,  and  Messrs.  John   Mr  W  M 
Hall,  Junior,  and  Co.  for  many  years  ?-'Yes.  Sandford. 

4388.  And  you  are,  of  course,  well  acquainted  with         

the  navigation  of  the  River  Thames  ? — Yes. 

4380.  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  the  depth 
of  water  necessary  between  Gravesend  and  London 
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Mr.  W,  H.    Bridge  ?— I  should  like  the  water  28ft.  to  Albert  Dock, 
Strndford.     and  from  the  Albert  Dock  if  we  could  get  18ft.  we  should 
be  perfectly  satisfied.    We  cannot  expect  to  get  mora. 


26  Mar.  1901. 
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4390.  That  is  from  the  Albert  Dock  up  to  London 
Bridge  ^Yes. 

43W..  Have  you  anything  to  tell  us  with  regard  to 
mooring  buoys  ?— I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Com- 
mission that  it  would  be  much  better  if,  say  at  Dept- 
ford,  for  instance,  we  could  get  a  set  of  buoys  placed 
for  the  convenience  of  those  cattle  ships  that  «re  often 
in  foggy  weatiier  detained  there,  and  have  no  place  to 
get  to  only  by  very  dangerous  navigation.  They  have 
to  get  back  to  Long  Eeach.  They  have  no  home  till 
then.  If  a  set  of  buoys  were  placed  there  it  would  be 
very  useful  for  that  purpose. 

4302.  Then  with  regard  to  fogs  artificially  caused, 
have  you  anything  to  tell  us?— I  can  only  tell  you 
what  we  experience.  Take  from  Nortihfleet  until  we 
arrive  at  Purfleetr-I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  calm 
quiet  weathe]>-^e  are  sometimes  in  a  state  of  artificial 
fog  most  dangerous  to  navigation  and  to  life,  almost 
equal  to  a  fog. 

4393.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  the  question 
of  the  screening  of  electric  lights  on^e  river?— Yes  ; 
I  should  advocate  the  lights  at  the  West  India  Dock 
being  screened.  They  are  powerful  electric  lights, 
and  they  are  not  screened'.  K  thev  could^  d® /2*1* 
with  Uke  they  are  at  the  Albert  Docks  we  should  find 
it  a  very  great  convenience.  They  are  very  glaring. 
There  is  one  place  particularly  at  Deptford— I  believe 
it  is  John  Penn's— -w^here  they  have  a  very  big  and  most 
powerful  lights      That  could  be  screened. 

4394.  And  it  is  not  ?— It  is  not  screened.  Then  at 
IBlackwall,  where  the  torpedo  boats  are,  there  have 
been  works  going  on  at  night,  and  I  think  they  might 
}iave  improved  those  lights  by  screening  them.  If 
they  would  do  that,  it  wo  aid  be  a  great  assistance  to 

TIS. 

4396.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  ves- 
sels improperly  anchored  ?— Yes  ;  I  must  point  this 
out  particularly  with  i^ard  to  GrAveeend  RMch. 
Of  course,  it  is  the  worst  reach  that  we  have  to  deal 
with,  on  account  of  the  pratique  that  must  be  done  by 
the  Customs  there,  which  causes  a  congested  state 
of  the  river  generally  in  Gravesend  Reach.  There 
is  only  accommodation  for  seven  buoys  there  for  ship- 
ping. I  should  suggest  that  there  be  more  buoys 
placed  tbere^  Of  course,  that  would  mean  interfering 
with  the  hulks  which  are  lying  there,  but  those  hulks 
could  be  moved  further  down.  I  think  th«t  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  shipping  in  Gravesend  Beach. 
Steamers  have  to  anchor  to  the  prejudice  of  navigation. 

4396.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  with  regard 
to  the  poBtlion  of  ijhe  dredgers  in  tlie  winter  ^Yes.  I 
Hnigrht  speak  of  the  dredgers.  If  we  are  not  going  to 
hAve  a  tetter  system  of  dredging,  these  dredgers  are 
obsolete,  and  if  they  are  to  be  used  they  might,  in  foggy 
weather  eepeciolly  and  at  night  time,  be  taken  in  shore, 
and  only  placed  there  when  really  wanted  to  be  used. 
That  is  what  I  would  adtiw. 

4397.  With  reference  to  a  reply  you  made  just  now 
in  connection  with  the  screening  of  electric  lights,  have 
you  ever  made  any  representation  or  oompladnt  on  the 
subject?— I  have  done  so  only  under  my  examination 
before  the  Honourable  Masters  of  Trinity  House.  I 
have  made  mention  of  it  there  in  my  remarks,  but  onily 
there. 

4398.  You  have  never  complained  through  the  com- 
panies by  whom  you  are  employed  ? — Xo,  I  have  not. 

4399.  Have  you  never  thought  it  worth  while? — ^I 
elwayis  look  to"  Trinity  House. 

4400.  You  have  complained  to  them  ? — Yes. 

4401.  {Mr.  Lyttdton.)  You  are  employed  by  the 
British  India  Steams-hip  Company  and  Messrs.  John 
Hall,  Jun.,  and  Co.  ?— Yes. 

4402.  Is  jouT  work  exclusively  for  the  vessels  of  these 
two  companies? — ^Yes. 

4403.  What  is  the  maximum  draught  of  any  vessel  you 
take  up? — ^They  are  heavier  draughted  down  always.  I 
have  from  24ft.  to  26ft.  down,  but  inwards  we  get  them 
lighter— 22ft.  to  23ft. 

4404.  Have  you  been  delayed  often  in  your  voyages  ? 
— ^With  that  draught  of  water  we  are  aiways  delayed 
coming  up.     "We  have  to  wait,  say,  an  hour's  flood. 

4406.  What  suggestion  do  you  make  as  to  the  deepen- 
ing  erf  the  channel?— I  certainly  would  advocate  28ft. 


if  it  were  posaible  to  the  Albert  Dock,  and  above  Albert 
Dock  I  would  advocate  18R.  up  to  London  Bridge. 

4406.  Are  you  izkformed  of  any  alteration  in  the  buoys 
by  anybody  when  there  is  any  alteration  ? — ^We  are  not 
dealing  with  buoys  in  the  river,  but  aa  to  the  lights  we 
are  always  advised. 

4407.  By  whom  are  you  advised  ? — ^By  the  Honourable 
Corporation  of  Trinity  House.  We  are  advised  of  any 
alteration  that  may  take  place. 

4408.  {Str  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  What  is  the  length  of 
your  longest  ship  of  the  British  India  Oompany^s? — 
460ft.  to  465lt. 

4409.  What  width  of  channel  do  you  advocate  above 
Gravesenid? — ^I  am  afraid  we  cannot  get  it  any  wider. 

4410.  I  mean  the  navigaible  channel.  Suj^Kwing  they 
dredge  to  a  depth  of  2dft.,  of  course  they  cannot  dredge 
to  a  depth  of  28ft.  lig^ht  up  to  the  high-waiter  mark  of  the 
channel  ? — No. 

4411.  What  width  of  channel  do  you  advocate  if  you 
oouldl  get  it? — We  flhould  be  satisfied  if  we  could  get 
800ft. 

4412.  You  would  like  to  have  BOOft.  ?— Yes. 

4413.  You  would  like  it  so  that  you  could  be  able  to 
turn  or  swing  ?--Yes. 

4414.  Have  you  ever  had  to  turn  back  after  taking  a 
ship  up  from  Gravesend  because  you  could  not  get  it 
into  the  dock  ? — ^Yes,  many  times. 

4415.  if  there  is  a  msk  of  your  not  getting  into  the 
dock  I  suppose  you  mua*  turn  back  ?— Yes,  we  must. 

4416.  I  suppose  there  are  no  places  where  you  could 
safely  turn  ? — ^No,  we  must  go  back  to  Long  Beach. 

4417.  Otherwise  the  ship  might  touch  the  ground  ? 

She  would  undknrbtedly  and  probabiy  very  badly. 

4418.  I>oeB  that  happen  to  you  often  in  the  course  of 
a  year? — ^Veiy  often  in  the  winter  months. 

4419.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  at  all  h(m  often  in 
your  experience  ?— I  may  say  that  I  have  not  'been  turned 
back  above  twice  or  three  times  in  the  winter  myself. 

4420.  In  the  course  of  a  year  ? — In  the  course  of  a  year. 

4421.  Are  those  matters  at  all  brought  to  you  by  the 
other  pilots  in  the  employ  of  the  British  India  Company 
—I  mean  could  you  give  the  Commiaeion  any  idea  how 
often  ships  connected  with  your  company  are  turned 
back? — That  is  about  aill  I  could  give  personally  but^ 
of  coursie.  many  have  the  same  ei^rience.  I  suppose 
it  would  be  that  average.  It  could  not  be  more  than 
that  average  that  I  am  speaking  of. 

4422.  In  your  experience  you  say  about  twice  a  year? 
— ^Twice  or  three  times. 

4423.  You  represent  two  companies,  do  you  not? — 
Yes. 

4424.  About  how  many  ships  in  the  course  of  a  year 
do  yoa  take  up  from  Gravesend  to,  say,  Albert  Dock? — 
I  suppose  about  160  to  200  up  and  down ;  that  is  to  all 
the  docks. 

4425.  I  suppose  you  may  be  delayed  not  only  from 
want  of  ahiility  to  get  into  the  dock,  but  also  by  fog? — 
Yes. 

4426.  If  you  run  into  a  bank  of  fog  I  suppose  you 
must  either  co  on  with  the  risk  of  its  getting  worse  or 
you  mu^  go  back? — ^Yee,  but  of  course  in  fog  one  thing 
must  be  done.  It  is  prudent  to  an<^or.  We  endeavour 
to  do  the  besrb  thing  we  can  in  the  circumstances.  If  I 
might  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  set 
of  buoys  it  would  very  often  save  u6  from  having  to  run 
back  to  Long  Beach.  It  would  very  often  save  us 
that  if  we  could  have  one  set  of  buoys  placed — I  do 
not  care  if  it  is  atbreast  of  the  Albert  Dock,  which  ia  a 
very  good  place,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room,  or  in 
the  upper  part  of  Woolwich  Beach. 

4427.  A  sort  of  place  where  you  could  go  and  stop 
until  the  dif&cultv  was  passed  ? — ^Yes. 

4428.  Would  those  be  buoys  where  you  would  moor 
stem  and  stem? — ^Yes. 

4429.  That  would  involve  dredging  a  wider  place 
where  the  ships  could  be  moored,  would  it  not? — Yes. 
At  present  there  is  not  more  than,  say,  16ft.  there. 
Thev  would  have  to  make  26ft.  or  28ft. 

• 

4430.  And  you  would  also,  I  suppose,  have  to  have 
ifc  there  at  the  side  of  the  channel  so  as  to  get  out  of 
the  fairway?— Yes.  This  only  happens  on  the  low 
water  when  you  are  getting  into  trouble,  or  nearly  on 
the  low  water. 

4431.  You  cotfld  not  put  the  mooring  buoys  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  channel  ? — "No. 
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4432.  Thej  would  have  to  be  at  the  side  ? — ^Yes.  There 
-are  buoys  there  now,  only  they  are  for  smaller  vessels 
. — colliers. 

4433.  {Mr.  Ellis.)  You  told  us  that  thcs  incident  of 
detention  has  happened  two  oar  three  times  a  year  to 
jou  ? — ^Yea. 

4434.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  how  many  pilots  there 
are  whose  experience  might  be  similar  to  your  own  ? — ^I 
should  say  that  dealing  wdth  all  those  large  vessels  the 
BBfme  experienoe  would  exist,  because  it  is  only  with 
large  vessels  that  you  have  to  go  back. 

4435.  How  many  would  there  be  in  the  winter,  do 
you  think  ?— That  would  be  the  average  of  the  big  draught 
ships. 

4436.  That  is  all  you  have  personal  experience  of? — 
Ym. 

4437.  How  many  pilots  would  liave  the  same  experi- 
enoe t — ^I  should  say  that  there  are  12  to  14  pilots  like 
Riyself  thfiit  are  so  placed. 

4438.  Then  there  would  be  20  or  30  incidents  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  winter  ? — ^Yes,  I  should  say  that  would 
be  60. 

4430.  Do  you  wish  us  to  understand  that  the  fogs, 
electric  lights,  and  the  vessels  ixuproperly  anchored  are 
an  increasing  difficulty  to  naivigation? — ^Yes,  L  would  cer- 
tainly say  so. 

4440.  All  those  elements  of  difficu%  are  increasing, 
are  they?— Yes,  espeolally  the  cement  business.  Of 
course,  that  is  a  growing  evil,  if  I  may  say  so. 

4441.  There  are  more  factories  and  more  chinuieys  ?— 
Yes ;  we  have  much  more  to  contend  with  than  we  used 
to  have. 

4442.  Have  you  any  oi  Kociation  of  pilots — any  trades 
union  ? — No. 

4443.  Ihcn  no  repreaentation  has  gone  from  any  col- 
lective body  of  pidois.  It  has  been  an  individual  com- 
plaint, has  it? — Yes. 

4444.  You  have  personally  written  letters,  perhaps? 
— ^I  do  not  say  that  I  have  written  letters,  but  I  h^ve 
made  that  my  objection  before  the  Elder  Brotihren. 

4443.  The  Elder  Brethren  of  Trinity  House  have  re- 
•ceived  from  you  verbal  complaints  ? — ^Yes. 

444o.  You  have  been  unable  to  make  complaints  to 
.any  authority  with  regard  to  tho  increasing  amount  of 
csmoke?---We  have  never  been    in  that  position.       We 


have  never  been  asked.  The  question  was  brought  up  Mr,  W,  if. 
some  years  ago  at  Northfleet,  'but  wa  were  not  inter-  Sandford. 
viewoa  on  the  question.  

4447.  Has  any  improvement  taken  place    in    oonse-  '         " 
quence  of  the  representations  of  yourself  or  your  fellow 

pilots  with  regard  U*  th&  improper  mooring  of  these 
vessels  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  there  has  been  any  im- 
provement. 

4448.  Nothing  has  been  done? — ^Nothing  has  been 
done  in  that  respect. 

4449.  Were  you  present  in  this  room  when  one  of  the 
witnesses  spoke  of  the  sailing  barges  and  fishing  boats  'i 
—Yes, 

4450.  Do  you  agree  with  that  evidence?  Have  they 
been  to  you  personally  any  difficulty  ? — If  I  speak  from 
my  experience  I  must  say  that  these  last  two  or  three 
years  1  Ivave  found  a  great  improvement  with  bargemen. 
There  .was  a  time  when  they  were  very  obstinate,  but 
I  must  say  there  has  been  a  great  improvement.  If  we 
give  them  the  necessary  whistle  that  we  use,  they  cer- 
tainly seem  to  act  better. 

4451.  Have  they  become  more  reasonable  ? — ^Yes,  they 
have  become  more  reasonable  in  putting'  ilieir  helm 
down,  and  more  reasonable  with  regard  to  their  duties 
aitogether. 

4452.  More  reasonable  ia  meeting  the  requirements' 
of  navigsftion? — ^Yes. 

4453.  {Bear-Admiral  Hext.)  Withi  regard  to  dredgers, 
do  you  know  if  they  are  under  the  control  of  any  board  ? 
— They  'are  under  the  Conservancy  control. 

4454.  Are  all  the  dredlgersAuider  the  Conservancy  con- 
trol ? — ^Th«y  are  under  the  control  in  one  way,  but  I  be- 
lieve I  am  right  in  saying  that  there  are  individual 
speculations.  In  some  cases  people  have  one  or  two  of 
their  own. 

4455.  But  as  to  the  positions  they  occvpy,  and  the 
time  they  occupy  them,  are  they  under  any  control  in 
that  way  thiat  you  know  of  ? — ^I  am  not  sure  in  answer- 
ing that  question,  but  I  believe  they  are  under  the 
Thames  Conservancy  instructions* 

4456.  Do  they  make  any  signal  to  you  at  all  on  which 
side  to  go? — ^No. 

4467.  Are  there  any  laws  of  that  kind  on  the  Thames  ? 
— ^No  ;  we  use  our  own  judgment  in  that  respect.  As 
I  said  before,  if  they  could  be  taken  away  in  the  foggy 
weather  and  on  the  dark  nights  that  we  have,  and  then 
replaced  when  they  are  at  work,  I  think  it  would  ob- 
viate a  great  difficulty. 


Mr.  Geoboe  Williah  Chanet   caiUedl    and  examined. 


4458.  {Chairman.)  You  are  licensed  to  conduct  vessels 
.up  and  down  the  Biver  Thames  between  Gravesend  and 
London  Bridge? — Yes. 

4h  .  riow  long  have  you  been  so  engaged? — ^About 
12  years. 

44o0.  By  whom  are  you  engaged? — By  the  Atlantic 
Transport  Line  and  l^e  National  Line. 

4461.  What  is  your  opinion  with  re^gaord  to  the  neces- 
sary depth  of  water  between  Gravesend  and  London 
Bridge  ?— I  think  it  should  be  28ft.  to  the  Albert  Dock. 

H^j^.  What  is  the  maximum  draugfaft  of  a  vessel  of  the 
Atlantic  Transport  Co.  ? — ^You  can  class  them  in  three 
classes :  One  class,  24ft.  ;  another  class,  26ft.  to  28ft.  ; 
and  the  other,  from  30ft.  to  31ft. 

44o3.  They  are  among  the  biggest  vessels  that  come 
up  ?— -Yes  ;  31ft.  6in.  is  the  biggest  draught  that  I  have 
seen. 

4464.  What  is  her  name? — ^The  "Minneapolis." 

4465.  Have  you  found  that  the  position  of  dredgers 
when  not  working  is  a  cause  of  obstruction  ? — Yes,  they 
are  a  great  obstruction.  In  the  navigable  time  for 
working  up  and  down  the  river  they  lie  in  the  channel 
not  working,,  whereas  if  they  had  cross  chains  they  could 
heave  them  in  on  one  side  or  the  other,  clear  of  the 
channel. 

4466.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  regard 
to  mooring  buoys? — ^Yes.  I  should  like  some  mooring 
buoys  at  Deptford  for  the  cattle  steamers  whien  detained 
1^  log.  These  is  nowhere  for  a  vessel  to  moor  to  at 
Deptford  in  the  event  of  fog  setting  in. 

4467.  With  regard  to  fog,  have  you  found  that  the 
smoke  from  factories  causes  an  artificial  fog  ? — Yes,  as 
far  as  half-way  up  Long  Reach. 


4468.  And  is  it  therefore  a  source  ol  dangtsr  to  navi- 
gation ? — Yes. 

4469.  Are  you  also  of  opinion  that  the  electric  lights 
ought  to  be  screened  ? — ^Yes. 

4470.  Have  you  ever  made  any  complaint  or  repre- 
sentation on  that  subject  ? — ^I  have  mentioned  it  to  Trinity 
House  at  my  annual  examination. 

4471.  Do  you  know  whether  any  steps  have  been  taken 
by  them? — ^I  do  not  know  at  all. 

4472.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make  to  us 
as  to  any  steps  tliat  might  be  taken  in  order  to  improve 
the  navigation  of  the  river? — Gravesend  Beach  is  very 
•bad.  Alter  two  or  three  days'  fog  it  gets  into  such  a 
congested  state  that  there  is  no  room  to  navigate  in  at 
all.  Barques  come  up  to  Gravesend  from  the  Baltic, 
and  they  lie  there  as  long  as  a  fortnaght  at  a  time.  With 
regard  to  the  buoys  in  Gravesend  Beachi  four  of  them 
are  useless  in  my  opinion.  If  they  were  taken  away 
they  would  gifve  a  long  ship  ample  room  to  swing  about 
at  her  anchor  in  the  line  of  the  red  light  in  the  ancho- 
rage. 

4473.  {iiear-Admiral  Hext.)  With  regard  to  the  dred- 
gers, you  say  they  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  when 
not  working.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  of  those  dred- 
gers cannot  work  except,  say,  within  two  or  three  hours 
of  low  water? — I  believe  they  work  from  an  hour's  ebb 
until  an  hour's  flood. 

4474.  Do  you  know  if  they  are  under  the  control  of 
any  board  ? — ^I  do  not  know,  without  it  is  the  Thames 
Conservancy. 

4475.  They  make  no  signal  as  to  which  side  you 
should  pass  on,  do  they? — No. 

4476.  Have  they  no  regulation  at  all? — No  ;  you  haia 
to  pass  them  according  to  the  set  of  the  tide. 


J/r.  G.  IV. 
Choney» 
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4477.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  Gen-eral  Manager  and 
Secretary  of  thie  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  1 — 
Yes. 

4478.  Will  you  tell  us  how  long  you  have  held  that 

office  ? — ^I  was  appointed  Secretary  in  1890,  and  General 
Manager  in  1894. 

4479.  Will  you  give  us  shortly  an  account  of  tihe  origin 
of  your  trust,  and  also  a  sketch  of  hiow  the  undertaking 
has  gradually  passed  from  the  Ck>rporaition  to  the  bands 
of  the  trust  ?---From  the  ye^r  1709,  whien  the  first  Act 
relating  to  a  dock  at  Liverpool  was  passed,  to  the  year 
1857,  the  docks  at  Liverpool  belonged  to  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  Liverpool.  By  an  Act 
IMflsed  in  ithe  year  1811  the  Corporation  were  formed 
into  a  body  corporate  for  the  purpose  of  working  the 
same  under  the  style  of  "  The  Trustees  of  the  Liver- 
pool Docks."  In  1851,  by  an  Act  of  that  year,  the 
management  of  the  Docks  ^as  vested  in  a  body  called 
''The  Committee  lor  the  Affairs  of  the  Estate  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Liverpool  Docks,''  commonly  known  as 
^*The  Liverpool  Dock  Committee,"  consisting  of  24 
members,  of  whom  12  were  nominated  by  the  Council 
of  the  Borough  of  Liverpool,  and  12  were  elected  by 
the  Dock  Ratepayers.  The  Corporation  of  Liverpool 
in  their  capacity  as  "  Trustees  of  the  Liverpool  Docks," 
had,  when  assembled  in  Common  Council,  power,  with 
the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  such 
CJouncil,  to  annul  any  proceeding,  resolution,  or  direc- 
tion of  the  Dock  Committee.  The  Corporation  had  also 
power  to  levy  dues  on  vessels  and  goods  carried  in 
^  vessels  that  entered  or  used  any  of  the  docks  belonging 

to  the  Corporation  as  trustees,  or  transhipped  or  dis- 
•charge4  cargo  in  certain  parts  of  the  river,   and  the 
dues  so  received  were  expended  in  the  maintenance 
and  management  of  the  docks,  etc.     The  Corporation 
had  also  power  to  levy  on  all  vessels  entering  the  port, 
except  vessels  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather,  harbour 
and  light  dues,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  buoys,  land- 
marks, and  telegraphs  within  the  port,  the  expenses  of 
lights  and  lifeboats,  the  expenses  of  the  office  of  Marine 
Surveyor,  and  the  improvement  of  the  port,  except  in 
the  conslnruction  of  docks.     The  Corporation  also  levied 
•certain  dues  on  goods  entering  or  leaving  the  Port, 
and  anchorage  dues  on  ships  entering  the  Port,  and 
such  dues  known  as  town  dues  were  carried  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Borough  Fund  of  the  Borough  of  Liver- 
pool.    In  1844,  by  an  Act  entitled  "  The  Birkenhead 
Dock  Act,    1844,"  certain  persons  therein  called  the 
Birkenhead  Dock  Commissioners  were  appointed  Com- 
missioners for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  works 
for  the  formation  of  tidal  basins  and  a  dock  at  Birken- 
head.    In  1845  an  Act  was  passed  incorporating  a  com- 
pany called  "The  Birkenhead  Dock  Company,"  with 
a  capital  of  £1,000,000  and  certain  borrowing  powers, 
and  with  powers  to  make  and  maintain  docks  and  works 
at  Birkenhead,   adjoining  the  docks,   and  works  pro- 
posed to  be  constructed  by  the  Birkenhead  Dock  Com- 
missioners.    In  1848  all  the  powers  and  property  of  the 
Birkenhead  Dock  Commissioners  were  vested  in  a  body 
corporate    called  the  "Trustees    of    the    Birkenhead 
Docks."    In  1865  the  undermentioned  bodies  were  each 
of  them  prosecuting  Bills  in  Parliament  in  relation  to 
See  4578-S3    works  undertaken  or  about  to  be  undertaken  by  such 
bodies  respectively  and  such  Bills  were  all  referred  to 
the  same  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  namely, 
the  Trustees  of  the  Birkenhead  Docks,  the  Birkenhead 
Dock  Company,  the  Liverpool  Dock  Trustees,  and  the 
Corporation  of  Liverpool ;    and  the  Committee,   after 
hearing  evidence,  intimated  that  they  entertained  an 
opinion  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  mari- 
time trade  of  the  Port  of  Liverpool  and  of  the  public 
that  the  whole  dock  system  on  both  sides  of  the  Mer- 
sey should  be  under  one  trust.     In  consequence  of  this 
intimation    an  agreement   was   entered   into  between 
the  trustees  of  the  Birkenhead  Docks,  the  Birkenhead 
Dock  Company,   and  the    Corporation    of    Liverpool, 
transferring  to  and  vesting  in  the  last-named  body  all 
the  property  and  liabilities  of  the  first-named  body 
and  company.     This  agreement  was  confirmed  by  the 
Birkenhead  Docks  Act,  1855.     The  19th  Section  of  this 
Act,  after  reciting  that  it  was  expedient  that  the  same 
rates,  dues,  and  charges  should  be  levied  in  respect 
of  the  Birkenhead  Docks  as  were  levied  in  respect  of 
the  Liverpool  Docks,  and  that  all  the  docks  should  be 
placed    permanently    under    the    same    control    and 
management  and  be  conso^dated,    and  become  part  of 
the  existing  estate  of  the  Liverpool  Docks,  enacted  that 


the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  should,  and  they  were 
required,  either  alone  or  conjointly  with  the  Trustees 
of  the  Liverpool  Docks,  to  prosecute  a  Bill  in  Parlia- 
ment in  the  ensuing  Session  for  obtaining  the  requisite 
powers  for  accomplishing  the  said  objects.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  to  which  the  above- 
mentioned  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  Bills  were  re- 
ferred made  a  special  report,  which  was  as  follows : — 

"  The  Committee  on  Group  (D)  of  Private  Bills,  in 
considering  the  Liverpool  Docks  Bill,  and  the 
Birkenhead  Docks  and  Liverpool  Docks  Bill,  re- 
ferred to  them,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  an  amalgamation 
should  take  place  of  the  Birkenhead  and  Liver- 
pool Docks  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  under  the 
control  of  one  public  body." 

"In  lending  their  assistance  to  promote  and  effect 
this  amalgamation,  the  Committee  hav6  not  been 
able  to  provide  for  all  the  points  which  must 
ultimately  be  arranged  with  regard  to  it,  and 
which  it  is  proposed  should  be  finally  settled  in 
a  Bill  to  be  introduced  in  the  next  Session.  They 
are,  however,  desirous  of  specially  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  following  subjects,  viz.  : — 

(1)  "That  the  earliest  opportuni^  should  be 

taken,  of  carefully  considering  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Dock  Trust  with  refer- 
ence to  the  altered  circumstances  in 
which  it  will  bo  i>laced  in  consequence 
of  this  amalgamation." 

(2)  "That  they  should  have  provided  for  the 

immediate  equalisation  of  the  rates  of 
both  sides  of  the  river,  with  the  full 
concurrence  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill,  had  they  not  been  apprehensive 
that,  on  technical  grounds,  the  passing 
of  measures  which  they  considered  of 
urgent  public  advantage  during  the  pre- 
sent Session  would  have  been  endan- 
gered." 

(3)  "That  they  were  very  sensible  of  the  im- 

portance of  accurately  defining  and 
limiting  the  arrangements  consequent 
on  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  Birken- 
head property  from  the  Liverpool  Cor- 
poration to  the  Dock  Trustees  ;  but  as 
the  whole  matter  will  necessarily  come 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament 
next  Session,  they  are  unwilling  to  pre- 
judge this  particular  part  of  it." 

In  the  Session  of  1856,  being  the  Session  next  ensuing 
the  one  in  which  the  Birkenhead  Docks  Act,  1855,  was 
passed,  the  Liverpool  Corporation  prosecuted  a  Bill  in 
Parliament  in  relation  to  the  Birkenhead  Docks,  pur- 
porting to  be  so  prosecuted  in  obedience  to  such  Act, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  special  report  ol  the  Com- 
mittee above  mentioned,  but  as  no  provision  was  made 
in  the  Bill  for  the  transfer  of  the  Birkenhead  Docks 
to  the  Liverpool  Dock  Trustees,  nor  any  provision  for 
repealing  the  power  vested  in  the  Corporation  of  Liver- 
pool of  annulling  any  proceeding  of  the  Liveirpool  Dock 
Committee,  nor  for  declaring  the  Corporation  of  Liver- 
pool to  be  trustees  of  the  Birkenhead  Docks  for  the 
public,  and  prohibiting  them  deriving  any  pecuniary 
benefit  therefrom,  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  Parliament. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1856  the  Corporation  of 
Liverpool  gave  notice  that  they  intended,  during  the 
ensuing  Session,  to  make  application  to  Parliament  for 
a  Bill  in  relation  to  the  Birkenhead  Docks,  but  as  no 
provision  was  made  in  the  Bill  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  special  report 
of  the  said  Committee,  a  Bill,  afterwards  called  **  The 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Act,  1857,"  was  promoted 
in  opposition,  in  which  it  was  recited  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient "that  the  management  of  the  docks  of  Liver- 
pool and  Birkenhead,  and  the  control  over  pilotage, 
harbour  lights,  and  all  other  matters  conducive  to  the 
safety    or  convenience  of  the  shipping  frequenting  the 
Port  of  Liverpool  should,  subject  to  fiie  powers  of  the 
Conservancy    Commissioners,  be  vested    in    an    inde- 
pendent public  body,  elected  by  the  persons  that  pay 
rates,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  docks  and  works  ;  and 
that  all  rates  and  dues  levied  on  shipping  frequenting 
the  Port  of  Liverpool,  or  on  goods  carried  in  such  ship- 
ping other  than  rates  and  dues  payable  to  Her  M&jestj* 
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should  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  Port  of  Liver- 
pool and  of  the  shipping  that  frequent  such  Port" 
This  Bill  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  25th  of 
August,  1857.  The  duty  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  was  vested  in  a  Board  called 
"The  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,"  and  such 
Board,  it  was  enaoted,  should  be  a  body  corporate, 
with  a  perpetual  succession  and  a  Common  Seal,  and 
having  a  capacity  to  hold  lands  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  By*  this  Act  all  the  estate  and  interest  in 
See  docks  and  other  property  at  Birkenhead  or  elsewhere, 
4595-616.  which  were  transferred  or  intended  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  by  the  Birkenhead  Docks 
Act,  1855,  and  all  docks,  lights,  buoys,  and  other  pro- 
perty at  Liverpool  or  elsewhere,  held  by  or  in  trust  for 
the  Trustees  of  the  Liverpool  Docks,  together  with  all 
powers,  rights,  and  privileges  vested  in  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Liverpool,  the  Liverpool  Dock  Trustees,  or  the 
Liverpool  Dock  Committee ;  powers  of  licensing  and 
regulating  pilots  and  of  fixing  pilotage  rates,  and  of 
imposing  or  collecting  town  and  anchorage  dues  ;  rights 
of  appointing  a. water  bailiff  and  of  removing  sunken 
vessels ;  together  with  the  rights  and  privileges  in  re- 
spect of  ttie  Conservancy  of  the  River  Mersey  as  were 
then  vested  in  or  exercisable  by  the  Corporation  of 
Liverpool,  were,  upon  and  after  the  1st  January,  1858, 
vested  in  the  Board.  From  this  date  also  the  Board 
were  required  to  jjay  ao  much  of  the  salary  of  the  acting 
conaerrator  appointed  by  the  Conservancy  Commissioners 
as  was  then  paid  by  l^e  Corporation,  together  with  all 
other  expenses  then  incurred  or  payable  by  the 
C6rporation  in  respect  of  the  conservancy  of  the 
River  Mersey.  The  Act  also  provided  that  the 
Board  should  promote  a  Bill  in  the  ensuing  Session  for 
consolidating  tne  several  Acts  then  in  force,  and  for  ob- 
taining any  additional  powers  that  were  necessary  or 
expedient  for  carrying  into  effect  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  of  1857  and  for  other  purposes.  This  Bill  was 
brought  in  and  resulted  in  the  Act  known  as  The  Mer- 
sey Dock  Acts  Consolidation  Act,  1858,  which  received 
the  Royal  assent  on  the  12th  July,  1858. 

4480.  Now  will  you  tell  us  the  number  of  members 
on  the  existing  Board  ?~By  the  Act  of  1857,  as  amended 
by  the  Aot  of  1858,  the  loumber  of  members  on  the 
Board  is  28,  of  whom  24  are  "  elective  "  members,  and 
four  "nominee"  members.  By  the  Act  of  1857  it  was 
provided  that  a  person  to  be  qualified  to  be  an  "  elec- 
tive "  member  must  reside  within  the  borough  or  the 
Customs  Port  of  Liverpool  or  within  ten  miles  of  the 
oiktwaid  boundary  of  the  said  borough  or  port,  and 
must  pay  wikhin  the  year  imaneddiately  preceding  his 
eleotsoo  dodk  rates  to  an  amount  of  not  lees  than  £50. 
This  amount  was  subsequeodstly  reduced  to  £25.  An 
''elective"  member  of  the  Board  must  be  a  British 
subject.  The  present  limits  of  the  Customs  Port 
of  Liverpool  were  fixed  by  a  Treasury  Order  dated 
November  3rd,  1896,  and,  stated  briefly,  may  be  said 
to  extend  from  the  termination  of  the  Port  of  Chester, 
f.e.,  the  "Redstones"  in  Hoy  lake,  and  to  continue  up 
the  River  Mersey  on  the  Cheshire  shore  to  Ince  Ferry, 
thence  accoas  the  River  to  Dungeon  Point  on  the 
Lancashire  shore,  and  along  the  Lancashire  shore  to 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Port  of  Preston,  namely, 
the  inner  northwest  sea  nuirk  on  the  beach  at  iVyrmby 
Point  The  Qualification  of  a  dock  elector  entitled  to 
vote  at  the  Section  of  an  '' elective"  member  of  the 
Board  is  the  payment  during  the  twelve  months  imme- 
diately preceding  the  1st  of  August  in  any  year,  either 
by  himself  or  by  some  'person  on  his  behalf  (and  it 
is  not  necessary'  that  the  elector  should  carry  on 
business  at  Liverpool  or  in  the  neighbourhood),  in  re- 
spect of  rates  legally  demandable  from  him  of  an 
amount  <^  not  less  than  £10.  A  dock  elector  must  be 
a  British  subject,  or  if  a  foreigner  must  be  resident 
within  the  United  Kingdom.  A  list  is  kept  by  the 
Board  of  all  duly  qualified  dock  electors,  which  is 
revised  at  some  time  in  the  imionitihs  of  September  or 
Ootober  in  every  year  by  the  barrister  for  the  time 
being  appointed  to  revise  the  list  of  burgesses  of  Liver- 
pool, and  prorision  is  made  for  eledtx>rs  to  object  to 
names  being  on  the  list.  Seven  days  previous  notice 
of  the  time  and  place  at  which  the  Court  for  the  revision 
of  the  list  of  the  dock  electors  is  to  sit  is  given  by 
adv«ilbuiement  in  one  cf  the  newspapers  publif^ed  in 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Leeds,  and  by  affixing  a 
I  statement   to   the  outer   door   of   ilie    Town    Hall    of 

I  I^venpool  and  to  the  outer  door  of  the  Town  Hall  of 

Birkenhead.  l%e  Board  aleo  send  by  post  to  the  Town 
Clerk  of  each  of  the  undermentioned  cities  and  boroughs 
seven  clear  days  at  least  before  the  first  day  on  which 


the  Revision  Court  shall  sit,  s  copy  of  the  list  of  dock    Mr.  M,  X* 
electoiB   and   a  printed  oopy  of  the   statement  above      Burton, 

referred  to,   viz.,  Manchester,  Saliford.   Oldham,  Hud-         

dersfield,  Bradford,  Leeds,   Sheffield,  Halifax,  Black- 26  Mm  1901. 
bum,     Burnley,   Preeton,   Bolton,   Bury,    Stalybridge,       — 
Stooloport,  Wigan,  Rochdale,  Ashton^under-Lyne,  CQies- 
ter,  Darwen,  St.  Helens,  Hyde,  Bacup,  Heywood  and 
Warrin^fton.  "^  The   list  ii  dock  electors  is,   before  re- 
vision, fixed  to  the  outer  door  of  the  Town  Halls  of 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  and  after  revision,  printed 
copies  are  sold  at  a  reasonable  price  to  any  person 
requiring  the  same.     A  dock  elector  ia  entitled  to  one 
vote  only,  and  votimg  by  proxy  Is  not  permitted.    No 
person  is  entitled  to  rote  at  ithe  ejection  of  members  of 
the  Board,  unless  his  name  appears  upon  the  revised 
list  of  dock  electors  made  during  the  previous  year, 
and  any  person  wilfully  persomsting  any  person  entitled 
to  vote  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20.    The 
four  ''nominee"  memlbeTs  of  the  Board  are  appointed 
by  the  Conservancy  Commissioners  of  the  River  Mersey, 
who  are :  The  Vmt  Lord  o^f  the  A.dmdralty,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  for  the  time  bein^.    Each  "  tlec- 
tive  "  member  is  elected,  and  each  "nominee"  member  ia 
appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years,  but  at  the  expiration 
of  that  period  is  eligible  for  re-election  or  re-apx>oint- 
ment.     Six  of  the  ''elec^ve"  members  and  one  "nomi- 
nee "  member  retire  by  rotation  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber in  each  year.     A  meeting  of  the  dock  electors  is 
convened  for  the  12th  of  December  in  each  year  for  the 
puppose  of  receiving  nominations  to  fiill  the  vacancies 
caused  by  the  retiring  "  elective  "  members,  and  notice 
of  the  date  of  such   meeting   is    given   to  the    dock 
electors  by  advertisements  in  newspapers  published  in 
Manchester,  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  and  by  notices 
affixed  to  the  outer  doors  of  the  Town  Halls  of  Liver- 
pool and  Birkenhead,  and  to  some  of  the  offices  belonging- 
to  the  Board.     If  more  candidates  are  proposed  than 
the  number  to  be  elected,  a  poll  msy  be  demanded ; 
but  if  not)  or  if  no  i>oll  is  demanded,  a  declaration  by 
the  returning  officer,  who  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
£or  the  previous  year  or  some  person  appodnted  by 
him,  that  the  oanditiatee  are  elecibed  members  of  the 
Board  is  evidence  of  the  fact.     In  the  event  of  a  poll 
betng  demanded,  the  Board  send  %  poet  to  the  Town 
Clerk  of  each  of  the  beforementioned  cities  and  boroughs 
a  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  taking  the  poll,  with 
a  list  of  the  candkl^ates,   and  osAise  such  poll  to  be 
advertised  in  such  newepapers  as  in  /the  oase  of  revision 
proceedings.     Polling  clerks  are  appointed  by  the  re- 
turniing  officer,  and  proper  polling  books  provided.    The 
poll  <is  opened  at  10  o'cdook  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
appointea  day  at  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  and  doses  '  ■ 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  except  in 
<he  case  of  disturbance  or  riot,  when  the  closing  oi  the 
poll  may  be  fixed  to  taike  place  ^^  soich.  tune  as  the 
returning  officer  directs.     Ithe  ipoll   at  any   place  of 
voting  may  also  be  closed  at  any  time  before  4  o'clock, 
if  one  hour  has  elapsed  during  which  no  vote  has  been 
tendered  at  such  place  of  voting.    Tttie  name  and  address 
of  every  voter,   and  the  manner  in  which   he  votes, 
are  entered  in  the  polling  books,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  poll  the  returning  officer  sums  up  the  votes,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  publishes  the  names  of  the  candi- 
dates elected  by  advertisement  in  some  one  or  more 
newspaper  or  newspapers  pulbUshed  in  Liverpool,  and 
by  affixing  a  li^  of  such  candidates  to  the  outer  dour 
of  the  Town  Hall  of  Liverpool,  and  to  the  outer  door 
of  the  Town  Hall  of  Birkenhead.     If  from  any  cause 
whatbever  the  place  of  any  vacating  memiber  is  not  filled 
up  at  the  poll,  such  vacancy  is  deemed  to  be  a  casual 
vacancy,    and  is  dealt  wOth  accordingly.     During  any 
vacancy,  and  is  dealt  with  accordingly.      During  any 
as  if  no  vacancy  had  occurred,  <and  any  casual  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  an  "  elective "  member  may  be  filled  up 
by  the  elective  members  themselves.     The  appointment 
of  a  "nominee"  member,  in  .the  place  of  the  "nominee" 
member  who  retires  by  rotation  on  the  20th  of  December 
in  each  year  is  made  by  the  Conservancy  Commissioners, 
and  any  casual  vacancy  in  the  office  of  a  "nominee"* 
member  is  also  filled  up  by  the  said  Commissioners.     A 
member  chosen  to  fill  a  casual  vacancy,  either  "  elec- 
tive" or  "nominee,"  can  only  retain  office  so  long  as 
the  vacating  member  would  have  retained  the  same  if 
such  vacancy  had  not  occurred.     Every  new  "  elective  " 
memiber  who  is  elected,  whether  at  iine  nomination  or 
as  the  result  of  a  poll,  is  entitled  to  enter  upon  and 
take  office  as  an  "elective"  memiber  on  the  21st  of 
December  next  after  such  election,   and  not  sooner. 
The  Board  are  required  by  the  Act  of  1857  to  hold 
a  meeting  for  the  despatch  of  business  at  least  once  in 
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Mr.  M.  K.  every  week,  ibut  no  btudness  is  to  be  transacted  at  any 
urm/.  2neeung  unleaa  «t  least  tiiree  jnexmbers  are  present. 
25  Mar.  1901  "^^  questions  are  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes  of 
.  '  '  the  members  present.  Disqualificartion  of  members. — 
If  -any  member  of  the  Boaid :  (I)  Ht>rd<s  any  office  or 
place  of  profit  under  the  Board ;  or  (2)  participates  in 
the  profits  of  any  work  dione  'by  i^e  onler  of  the  Board  ; 
or  (o)  is  concerned  in  or  participates  in  the  profits  of 
any  contract  entered  kxto  with  the  Board  ;  he  ceases 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Boaoxl,  and  <hfls  ofiiice  thereupon 
becomes  vacant,  except  'that  no  menulber  shall  vacate 
hiis  ofiice  by  reason  of  his  being  la  ahaireholder  in  any 
comxMkngr  supplying  water  or  gas  by  order  oi  -tihe  Board, 
or  being  interested  in  any  aale  or  lea«e  of  any  lands 
or  an^  loan  of  money  to  the  Boand,  but  no  member 
is  entitled  to  vote  in  respect  of  any  supply  of  water 
or  gas  by  any  company  in  which  he  is  a  shareholder, 
or  dn  respeot  of  any  question  connected  therewith,  or 
as  regards  any  sale  or  lease  of  lands  or  loan  of  money 
in  which  he  is  interested,  and  if  he  does  bo  vote  his 
vote  is  not  counted,  and  he  renders  himself  liable  to 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20.  The  members  of  the 
Board  receive  no  remuneration  for  their  services,  and 
they  are  exempt  from  serving  on  juries.  The  Board  out 
of  their  number  appoint  a  Chairman,  who  holds  office  for 
a  year,  and  he  is  eligible  for  reappointment.  The  Board 
are  authorised  to  d'elegate  any  of  4;Eeir  powers  to  Oom- 
mitteee  consiffting  of  such  memSers  of  their  body  as 
they  may  think  fit.  Under  this  power  Standing  Com- 
mittees are  appointed,  and  between  them  attend  to  all 
<the  ^neral  work  of  the  Trust.  Specdal  Oomondlttees  are 
appointed,  from  time  to  time,  as  miay  appear  to  be 
necessary  for  particular  ocoasione  or  purposes,  the  func- 
tions of  such  Special  Oommiittees  ceasiing  upon  the 
adioption  or  approval  by  the  QBoatrd  of  any  report  or 
recommendation  from  them.  I  he  office  of  every  Com- 
mittee (unless  sooner  determined)  ceases  on  the  19th 
of  December  in  each  year,  and  the  Committees  are 
reappointed  at  the  firat  meelting  of  the  Board  held  on 
or  aldter  the  2l9t  of  December  ;  that  is,  the  day  upon 
which  the  new  memlbers  commence  to  nold  office.  In 
addition  to  any  powers  acquired  by  the  Board  under 
the  Act  of  1857,  6he  Board  h*ave  been  authorised, 
from  time  to  time  under  various  Acts,  to  borrow  money 
at  interest  on  the  secuiity  of  any  rate  or  rates,  or 
any  dues  forming  part  of  their  general  receipts,  and 
the  amount  so  authorised  to  be  borrowed  was,  a!t  the 
1st  July,  1900,  £24,914,966,  and  the  amount  actuallv 
boiTowed  £19,930,990. 

44ai.  {Mr.  Lytidton.)  When  you  say  "To  borrow 
money  at  interest  on  the  security  of  any  rate  or  rates," 
is  that  any  rates  of  the  City  of  Liverpool  ^— No  ;  it  is 
dock  tonnage  rates  on  the  ships  and  town  dues  on  the 
goods.  The  rate  is  received  from  ships  and  from  goods  ; 
it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Corporation  in 
any  shape  or  form. 

4482.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  give  us  a  general  due 
date? — No,  I  cannot,  because  it  runs  up  to  20  or  30 
years,  and  the  annuities  are  perpetual. 

4483.  I  think  your  board  are  required  to  submit  to 
Parliament  each  year  an  account  of  receipts  daring  the 
preceding  12  months  ?--Yes  ;  but  the  Government  have 
never  at  any  time  contributed,  or  been  asked  to  con- 
tribute in  any  way,  to  the  capital  expenditure  of  the 
board ;  the  board  have  at  all  times  been  able  to  meet 
their  own  financial  liabilities. 

4484.  (Mr.  Lyttdton,)  Is  there  any  power  in  your 
hands  for  the  Government  to  so  contribute  a  rate  in 
aid  ? — ^None  whatever  that  I  am  -aware  of. 

4485.  What  is  this  contribution  that  you  are  speak- 
ing of?  You  say  the  Government  have  never  contri- 
buted, or  been  asked  to  contribute  in  any  way,  to  the 
capital  expenditure  of  the  board.  What  power  is  that  ? 
— That  is  merely  a  remark  in  case  it  might  occur  to 
anyone  that  as  the  accounts  are  submitted  to  the 
Government,  the  Government  might  be  asked  for  some- 
thing in  regard  to  the  accounts.  It  is  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Government.  The  Government  have  never  offered, 
and  have  never  been  aaked  to  give  us  anything  at  all. 
We  do  not  want  anything.  For  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  proper  audit  of  the  board's  accounts  twelve  audit 
commissioners  are  elected  and  appointed  out  of  the 
body  of  dock  electors,  and  such  elections  are  conducted 
in  a  similar  manner  to  those  in  which  members  of  the 
board  are  elected.  In  addition  to  the  audit  commis- 
sioners, the  Board  of  Trade  are  authorised  to  appoint 
a  special  auditor,  who  may  act  either  alone  or  with  the 


elected  auditors  an  the  auditing  of  the  board's  accounts.. 
Tlie  procedure  followed  at  the  Port  of  Liverpool  ift^ 
connection  with  the  docking  and  berthing  of  vessels,, 
the  discharge  of  vessels,  and  the  manipulation  of  goods, 
on  the  quays  is  as  follows  : — The  docking  and  berthing, 
of  vessels. — This  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,, 
namely :   (A)  transient  vessels,  that  is,  vessels  which 
do  not  trade  regularly  to  the  port ;  (B)  vessels  belong;- 
ing  to  a  line  which  trades  regularly  to  the  port,  and., 
which  have  a  particular  berth  appropriated  to  their 
use  ;  (C)  vessels  using  a  berth  in  the  board's  "  closed  " 
or  warehouse  docka.    Witb  regard  to  Class  A  (transient 
vessels    steam  or  sailing),  the  general  custom  as  re- 
gards docking  and  berthing  is  as  follows  :  — ^The  owners 
or  agents  of  tiie  vessel  apply  in  writing  to  the  harbour- 
master for  a  discharging  berth  for  the  vessel,  and  at  a. 
personal  interview  which  usually  follows  the  applica- 
tion, the  system  of  docks  which  the  vessel  is  to  enter 
is  decided  upon,  and  the  dock-master  is  then  instructed 
by  the  harbour-master,  by  memorandum,  telegraph,  or 
telephone,'  to  give  the  vessel  a  berth  in  turn  on  her 
arrival.     Upon  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  the  river, 
the  information  as  to  the  system  of  docks  she  is  to- 
enter  is  furnished  to  the  master  and  pilot  of  the  vessel 
by  the  owners  or  agents  of  the   vessel  through  the 
medium  of  the  boatmen  and  others  employed  by  them 
in  connection  with  the  docking,   etc.,   of  the  vessel. 
As  soon  as  the  vessel  is  at  the  dock  entrance,  with  ropes . 
out  and  all  ready  to  go  into  the  dock,  the  pilot  gives 
up  the  charge  of  the  vessel  to  the  dock  officials,  and 
sends  to  the  dook-master  a  form,  known  as  a  "  docking  . 
note"'  (forms  of  which  the  pilot  has  with  him),  con- 
taining particulars  of  the  vessel's  name,  register  ton- 
nage,  extreme  outside  beam,   maximum    draught    of 
water  and  least  rise  of  floor,  and  to  which  is  appended . 
a  memorandum  drawing  the  attention  of  shipmasters 
to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  bye-laws  for  the 
regulation  of  vessels  in  the  docks.       This  form  is  re- 
quired to  be  filled  up,  signed  by  the  captain,  and  wit- 
nessed by  the  pilot,  or,  should  a  pilot  not  be  on  board, 
by  the  chief  mate.    A  copy  of  the  bye-laws  is  placed  on 
board  every  transient  vessel  on  arrival  ana    on    the  • 
regular    traders   about    once    every    six   months.     The 
vessel  is  then  docked  as  soon  as  circumstances  (turn, 
depth  of  water,  etc.)  will  permit,  and  is  placed  by  the  - 
ship's  people  at  the  berth  to  which  her  turn  entitles 
her.      With  regard  to  Class  B,  that  is,  vessels  belong- 
ing to  a  line  which  trades  regularly  to  the  port,  and 
which  have  a  particular  bertn  appropriated  to  their 
use,  in  most  cases  notice,  either  verbal  or  in  writing, 
is  given  by  the  owners  or  agents  to  the  dock-master  that 
the  vessel  is  expected  to  dock  on  a  certain  tide,  and  in 
other  instances,  such  as  some  of  the  coasting  steamers, 
intimation  is  not  always  given,  because  the  boats  run 
with  sach  regularity  it  is  not  necessary.    As  in  the  case 
of  a  transient  vessel,  the  regular  trader  is  passed  by 
the  ship's  people,    on  docking,    to  the  berth   appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  line  to  which  she  belongs.    The 
fact  that  the  vessel  has  an  appropriated  berth  renders 
it  unnecessary  to  follow  certain  formalities  (such  as  the  - 
berthing  book   application  for  sttiges,  gas,  etc),  which 
are  followed  when  the  vessels  have  not  an  appropriated 
berth,   as  parties  holding  appropiuafted  berths  are  re- 
quired to  provide  their  own  stages,  and  to  have  their 
own  meter  for  the  gas  supply.     It  sometimes  occurs 
that  owing  to  want  of  room  at  the  quay  or  in  the  ahed 
at  the  berth  appropriated  to  the  line  to  which  she  - 
belongs,  the  regular  trader  has  to  obtain  accommodation 
in  the  unappropriated  portion  of  a  dock.     In  this  event 
the  vessel   is  treated  ^  a  transienft  vessel   entering 
dock  would  ibe,  but  it  is  the  oostom  for  any  transient 
vessel  docMng  on  the  same  tide  ibo  take  tarn  before 
her.       As  to  Class  C,  that  is,  vessels  using  a  berth  in 
the  Board's  "closed"  or  warehouse  docks,  application 
(wiliich  is  nearlv  always  verbal)  is  made  by  tiie  owners 
or  agents  to  the  chief  warehouse  manager  for  a  dis- 
charging berth,  and  when  this  has  been  arranged,  the 
chief  warehouse  manager  notifies  the  warehouae  keeper, 
and  the  latter  informs  the  dock  master  i^at  the  vessel 
is  due,  and  indicates  the  berth  at  the  warehouses  at 
which  the  vessel  is  to  be  placed.      In  other  cases  the 
parties  apply  to  the  harbour  master,  who  arranges  the 
docking  ;  the  chief  warehouse  manager  and  the  harbour 
maeter  are  in  constant  comimumcatfion.    With  rsgaid  to 
a  vessel  arriving  with  a  full  cargo  of  grain  and  bread- 
stuff s,  the  hart>our  maarter  is  authorised,  provided  there 
is  room  in  the  dock  and  a  49ufficien!t  deiptii  of  water  to 
enable  the  vessel  to  enter,  to  order  her  to  the  Grain 
Warehouse  Dock  (Waterloo  Dock),   Liverpool,  to  dis- 
charj*,  unless  the  owners    or   agents    of   the   vessel 
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choiild  elect  to  send  the  yesael  to  the  BMid's 
grain  warehouses  at  the  Biikenbead  Docks  far 
that  purpose.  As  to  the  discharge  of  vesseLB  and  the 
manipnlation  of  goods  on  the  quays,  these  maj  also  be 
diyided  into  three  classes :— <Yessds  iromiorei^  porta  ; 
vessels  from  coastwise  ports ;  and  vessels  discharged 
in  one  ol  the  Board's  "dosed"  or  warehouse  do(S:s. 
The  discharging  of  vessele  from  foreign  ports  is  per- 
formed by  master  lumpers,  who  are  licensed,  by  the 
Boardy  and  are  employed  by  the  owners  or  agents  of 
the  vesseL 

4486.  (Chairman,)  What  is  a  master  lumper? — ^A 
maeter  Imnper  is  the  party  wito  does  the  diechargiDi^ 
from  the  hold  of  the  ship.  The  master  stevedore  is  the 
man  who  stows  th^  cargo;  the  maetefr  lumper  is  the 
man  who  uniLoads  it  from  the  ship. 

4487.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Does  he  employ  his 
own  labour  ?— Tes* 

4488.  (Bear-Admiral  Hext,)  Is  he  on  boaid!  the  ship 
or  does  he  take  charge  of  the  goods  afterwards  ?— -He  is 
in  the  hold  of  the  shi4>.  The  master  dumper  by  whom  a 
transient  vessel  is  dliscbaEged  is  usually  a  professkmal 
master  lumper,  but  in  the  case  ol  vessels  belonging  to 
a  line  whooh  trades  regularly  to  the  port  the  uMufter 
lumper  is  usuadly  one  of  the  maoaaing  owners,  duly 
licensed,  or  in  the  case  of  vessels  bdonging  to  incorpo- 
rated companies  an  officer  of  the  company,  duly  licensed. 
The  discharging  consists  of  taJking  the  cargo  out  of  the 
vessel  and  delsfveiuig  it  over  the  Miip'e  xaiL  This  work 
IS  penfoxmed  by  means  of  the  ship's  own  tfteam  winches 
or  Dy  hvdranlic  cnnes  provided  by  the  boaid  and  let 
out  on  hire,  or  by  both.  All  work  done  on.  board  in 
oonikeotion  with  the  dieobaige  ie  podd  for  by  the  owners 
or  agents  of  the  vessel.  Tl^ve  are  no  fixed  charges  lor 
this  work,  but  such  cbazges  are  mutually  arranged  be- 
tween the  master  lumper  and  the  owners  or  agents  of 
the  Tessel  bv  whom  he  is  employed.  Every  person 
licensed  Inr  uio  Board  to  act  as  a  master  lumper  is  re- 
quired before  he  shall  be  capable  ol  acting  as  such  to 
execiAe  to  the  Board  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  £200  for 
paying  or  satisfying  the  owners  of  goods  unstowed  or 
unshipped  by  him  m  bis  oapaoity  of  a  master  lumper, 
or  by  the  porters  in  his  employ  or  under  his  direction 
the  amount  of  any  loss,  damage,  or  injury  which  such 
goods  may  sustaiin  during  unstoiwin^  and  uhshipping^ 
and  the  owners  of  any  gcKKb  sustaining  euoh  loss,  etc., 
.may  sue  in  their  own  name  the  master  lumper  and  his 

sureties  upon  the  bond  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
bond  had  been  executed  to  them  and  molt  to  the  board. 
SThe  appointanent  by  the  Board  of  master  lumpers  does 
not  prevent  the  owner  or  mttster  of  any  yeesel  from  em- 
ploying  her  crew  in  discharging  any  portion  of  her 
caigo  nor  render  suoh  master  or  owner  or  crew  Haible  to 
any  penalty  for  so  doing.  When  goods  are  delivered 
orerside  into  barges  the  wodc  is  x>erformed  by  the  master 
4umper  (unless  some  opeiations  are  required  to  be  per- 
formed involving  the  unterveiibion  of  a  master  porter 
hereinafter  referred  to),  satA  is  carried  out  Iby  arrange- 
ment between  the  owners  or  agents  of  the  veseel  and  the 
consignees  of  the  goods.  As  to  the  discharge  of  vessels 
from  coastwise  ports,  the .  intervention  of  a  master  lum- 
per is  not  necessary  in  oonneot^n  with  the  discharge  of 
goods  from  vessels  from  coastwise  ports.  €k)ods  are 
usually  discharged  from  these  vessels  and  landed  on  to 
the  quays  by  the  ship's  own  appliances,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  owners  or  agents  of  the  veesels.  Then  as 
to  the  discharge  of  vessels  in  one  of  the  board's  "  closed  " 
or  warehouse  docks.  iNo  persons  except  those  appointed 
and  employed  by  the  board,  or  the  erew  of  the  vessel, 
or  other  persons  in  speoial  oases  with  the  consent  of  the 
board  are  allowed  to  yroA  within  the  walls  of  any  ware- 
house dock  in  tiie  unshipping  and  landing  of  the  cargo 
of  any  vessel  using  such  dodk,  and  the  macrt«r  of  any 
vessel  havuig  oargo  on  board  and  entering  any  ware- 
house dock  is  required  to  deliver  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  wnehouae,  within  24  hours  alter  the  entiance  of 
the  vessel  into  the  dock,  a  copy  of  the  manifest  of  the 
CBigo  of  the  vessel,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5. 
The  board  have  authority,  however,  to  dedmre  by  reso- 
lution that  their  warehouse  diocks  or  any  portion  of  them 
may  be  worked  in  the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the 
SKtte  by^-lawB,  etc.,  as  open  docks  belonging  to  the 
board.  Quite  rsoenrtly  tiie  board  have  done  so  by  with- 
drftwing  the  xestrictionB  as  reeards  the  Albert  Dock 
waiebouses.  That  is  one  of  flie  largest  warehouses 
which  we  have  in  Liverpool.  The  work  of  disoharging 
vessels  in  the  warehouse  docks  is  generally  oarried  out 
by  the  board's  officials,  ^le  dischari^,  as  in  the  open 
docks,  consists  in  taking  the  car(^  out  of  the  vessel 
and  delivering  it  over  the  ship's  rail.   All  work  done  on 
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board  is  paid  for  by  the  shipowner,  and  the  rates  are     Mr.  M.  K. 
fixed  by  the  board.    As  to  the  discharge  of  vessels  gene-       Burton, 

rally,  the  board  are  authorised  to  appoint  surveyors  of         

eaigoes  and  goodb,  and  have  so  appouvtod  a  number  of  ^  Mar.  1901. 

surveyots,  and  divided  the  dock  estate  into  distriets,       

and  aHotied  a  district  to  each  surveyor.  Every  sur- 
veyor of  cargoes  appointed  by  the  boafd  is  required,  on 
the  request  of  the  owners  or  oonngnees  d  .a  vessel  or 
her  oaxgo,  to  examine  the  stowage  <S  the  caigo,  and  in- 
vei^ngate  the  nature  and  e:ctent  of  the  damage  (if  any) 
which .  such  cargo  may  have  sustained,  and  also,  when 
requested,  to  report  upon  and  certify  to  the  owners  or 
c(»signees  of  the  vessel  or  her  oargo  the  state  of  the 
cargo  in  respect  of  its  stowage,  damage,  etc.  All  sur- 
veyors of  cargoes  have  full  power  at  all  times  durine 
the  discharge  of  the  caigo  of  any  vessel  to  go  on  board 
and  inspect  any  part  of  the  vessel  and  her  cargo,  and 
if,  on  such  inspection,  he  is  of  opinion  that  any  part  of 
the  oargo  has  sustained  damage  oy  reason  of  improper 
stowage  he  is  saquired,  before  leaving  the  vessel,  to 
give  notice  in  writing  to  the  master  or  other  officer  in 
charge  of  the  vessel  that  tiiere  is,  in  his  judgment,  im- 
proper  stowage  in  respect  of  the  goods  mentioned  in  such 
notice.  Persons  obstructing  or  preventing  any  sur- 
veyor from  inspecting  any  pturt  of  a  vessel  or  her  cargo 
are  liable  to  a  penary  of  not  exceeding  £10. 

4489.  Is  this  decision  of  a  surveyor  final  as  between 
the  master  'and  the  merchant  T-r-It  is  seneraliy  accepted 
as  finitfL  A  law  suit  may  arise  out  of  it,  uid  th^,  of 
course,  the  surveyor  is  called  to  produce  his  certificate 
and  to  give  evidence  on  it. 

4490.  But  as  a  general  rule  it  is  final  in  practice  ? — 
It  is  in  practice.  With  regard  to  the  manipulation  of 
coods  on  the  quays  and  goods  landed  from  vessels  from 
foreign  ports,  the  cargo  of  every  vessel  from  any  foreign 
or  colonial  x>ort  using  any  qpen  dock,  is  reqtiired  to  be 
received,  weighed  and  loaded  off  by  one  set  of  porters 
only,  in  the  employ  and  under  the  directions  and 
orders  of  one  of  Uie  master  porters  licensed  by  the 
Board,  and  any  person  acting  as  master  porter  without 
being  licensed  bv  the  Board  is  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  £50.  Evenr  master  porter,  immediately 
after  he  is  licensed,  and  before  he  is  capable  of  acting 
as  such,  is  required  to  execute  to  the  Bioard  a  bond  in 
the  sum  of  £500,  to  be 'conditioned  for  paying  or  satisfy- 
ing the  owners  of  goocts  received  weigned  or  loaded  off 
by  such  master  porter,  or  by  the  porters  in  his  employ^ 
or  under  his  direction,  the  amount  of  any  loss,  damage 
or  injury  which  such  goods  may  sustain  during  receiv- 
ing, weighing,  and  loading  off ;  and  the  owner  of  any 
goods  sustainiiig  such  damage,  etc.,  may  sue,  in  his 
own  name,  the  master  porter  and  his  sureties,  upon 
such  bond,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  might  have  done 
in  case  the  bond  had  been  executed  to  him  and  not  to 
the  Board.  A  master  porter  is  responsible  not  only  to 
the  Board,  but  also  to  each  consignee  for  any  goods 
committed  to  his  care,  and  also  to  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  by  which  such  goods  may  have  been  imported, 
for  the  correct  weighing,  taring,  scribing,  marking,,  and 
measuring,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  such  goods ;  and  he 
is  also  required,  when  goods  have  been  weighed  or 
measured,  to  furnish,  if  requested,  to  each  consignee 
and  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel  a  correct  account  in 
detail  of  the  weight,  measurement,  and  marks  of  such 
goods  ;  and  he  is  further,  if  required,  to  furnish  to  the 
Board  an  abstract  of  such  account  showing  the  total 
number  of  packages  and  the  gross  and  net  weight  or 
measurement,  as  the  case  may  oe,  of  each  mark  or  cour 
signment  of  such  goods,  and  at  the  same  time  to  fur- 
nish to  the  collector  or  other  proper  officer  of  customs, 
a  duplicate  of  such  abstract.  A  master  porter  is  also 
required,  previously  to  receiving  on  the  quay  any  por- 
tion of  the  cargo  of  any  vessel  in  respect  of  which  he 
may  have  been  appointed  the  master  porter,  to  appoint 
a  competent  landing  clerk,  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sent at  all  times  when  any  portion  of  the  cargo  is  in 
course  of  beins  discharged,  and  to  record,  in  ]^ks  to 
be  approved  oy  the  Board,  the  marks,  numbers, 
weights,  and  measurements  of  all  goods  discharged^ 
the  day  when  they  are  discharged,  and  the  day  and 
hour  when  they  are  delivered.  Bye-laws  are  made  by 
the  Board  from  time  to  time  for  the  regulation  and 
good  government  of  persons  licensed  by  them  to  act  as 
master  porters,  and  for  defining  and  regulating  the 
amount  of  the  charges  allowed  to  be  made  by  the  master 
porters  for  work  done  by  them.  The  manner  in  which 
it  is  decided  who  is  entitled  to  act  as  master  porter  at 
any  vessel  is  as  follows : — ^As  respects  every  steam 
vessel  (except  as  hereinafter  mentioned  as  regards  entire 
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Mr,  M,  K.  cargoes  belonging  to  one  consignee),  the  master  porter 
Burton.  jg  qq©  qj.  other  of  Che  following  persons,  providea  they 
^.  ^  :^.  are  respectively  qualified,  namely^  the  managing 
JO  Mar,  iwi.  ^,^gj.^  the  consignee  of  the  vessel,  or,  in  the  case  of 
steam  vessels  belonging  to  incorporated  companies, 
then  any  officer  or  the  company  to  which  the  vessel 
belongs.  The  owner  of  the  entire  cargo  of  any  vessel, 
whether  a  steam  or  sailing  vessel,  may  employ  any 
licensed  master  porter  he  may  think  proper  for  such 
vessel,  or  act  himself  if  he  be  licensed.  As  respects 
all  otiier  vessels,  whether  steamers  or  not,  in  every 
case  where  there  is  more  than  one  consignee  of  goods 
by  a  vessel,  the  consi^ee  of  goods  bond  fide  paying  the 
lai^o^t  afmount  of  freight  is,  if  qualified,  the  master 
porter.  If  the  consignee  above  referred  to  is  not  so 
qualified,  or  if  he  decHne  to  aofc  or  omit  to  give  notice, 
in  writing,  to  the  owner  or  consignee  of  the  vessel  of  his 
intenition  to  act,  before  12  o'clodc  noon  of  the  day  (ex- 
clusive of  Sunday  or  any  legal  boiliday)  next  after  the 
report  of  the  vessel  at  the  Custom  House,  then  the  oon- 
signee  of  goods  hand  Me  paying  the  next  laigest  amount 
of  freighit  is  the  master  porter,  if  qualified.-  If  two  or 
more  consignees  of  goods  qualified  to  aet  pay  an  equal 
amount  of  freight,  or  if  there  is  any  difference  among 
the  consignees  of  goods  as  to  the  amount  of  freighit  to  be 
paid  by  them,  then  the  owner  or  consignee  of  i£e  vessel 
decides  which  of  the  several  master  porters,  qualified 
and  olaiming  to  act,  shall  sot.  If  neither  the  consignee 
of  goods  paying  the  largest  or  next  largest  amount  of 
freight  is  qualified,  or,  H  qualified,  if  neither  is  willing 
to  act,  or  if  neither  of  thiem  gives  notice  of  his  intention 
to  act  aa  above  mentioned,  then  the  owner  or  consignee 
of  the  vessel  becomes  the  master  porter  if  qualified  and 
willing  to  act,  otherwise  he  must  nominate  some  other 
qualified  master  porter.  There  are  a  number  of  pro- 
fessional licensed  master  porters  wiho  undertake  work 
on  behailf  of  shipowners  and  merchants.  In  the  case  of 
regular  lines  of  steamers,  having  appropriated  berths, 
the  master  porter  is  uaually  one  of  the  managing  owners, 
or,  in  the  case  of  steam  vessels  belonging  to  incorpo- 
rated comipanies,  an  ofiicer  of  th,e  company.  When  a 
vessel  oonwnences  to  disohai^e,  the  master  porter  re- 
ceives the  goods  at  the  ahip's  rail  from  the  master 
lumper,  selects  to  mark,  examines  for  external  damage 
and  separates  goods  accordingly,  weighs  if  necessary,  de- 
livers to  carts  if  in  attendance,  or  if  not,  stows  the  goods 
on  the  quay  and  delivers  them  subsequently  to  the  con- 
signees when  applied  for.  Goods  are  only  delivered  to 
consignees  by  the  master  porter  on  the  written  order 
from  the  shipowner.  The  master  porter  is  required  to 
watch  goods  oUschaiged  from  a  shap  for  which  he  is  aet- 
ing  as  master  porter  until  such  gocMs  are  actually  lx>adcd 
off  from  the  quay,  except  in  cases  where  the  goods  belong 
to  the  master  porter,  or  when  all  the  goods  remaining 
on  the  quay  belong  to  one  consignee,  and  such  consignee 
gives  notice  to  the  master  porter  that  he  does  nob  re- 
quire tlie  goods  to  be  watched.  The  change  for  watch- 
ing, which  is  payable  by  the  consignee,  is  5s.  per  day  or 
night.  The  charges  to  be  made  by  master  porters  for 
work  done  by  them  are  specified  in  the  sdieckde  of 
chaiges  appended  to  the  bye-laws  made  by  the  Board. 
All  goods  (except  timber  discharged  at  the  timber  quays, 
which  is  hereinafter  referred  to)  are  aHoiwed  to  remain 
on  the  quays  without  paying  rent  for  the  following 
I)eriods,  namely :  — ^At  an  appropriated  berth,  72  hours ; 
at  an  unappropriated  berth^  if  (tisohaiged  from  steamers, 
72  hours  ;  at  an  unappropriated  berth,  if  discharged  from 
sailing  vessels,  48  hours  ;  calculated  from  5  o'clock  p.m. 
of  the  day  upon  which  the  goods  are  deposited  on  the 
quays—Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Gkxxi  Friday,  and  other 
legal  holidays  not  indiuded.  If  goods  axe  not  removed 
from  the  quay  (appropriated  or  unappropriated)  within 
the  above  mentioned  periods,  they  become  liable  to  quay 
penalty  lent  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  hour  for  the  first 
24  hours,  and  10s.  per  hour  thereafter,  irrespective  of 
quantity,  unless,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board's  Traffic 
Manager,  the  goods  can  be  allowed  to  be  placed  on 
special  quay  rent,  in  which  case  the  rate  charged  is,  at 
the  Liverpool  Docks,  one  halfpenny  per  square  yard  per 
day  on  the  area  of  the  space  occupied,  and  at  the  Birken- 
head Docks  a  slightly  lower  rate.  As  a  rule,  a  deposit 
is  allowed  by  the  Board  to  be  acoepted  by  the  uhief 
Traffic  Manager  in  respect  of  the  quay  penalty  rent  in- 
curred, and  the  case  is  subsequently  considenMl  on  ap- 
peal by  the  Tiaffic  Oommdittee  of  the  Board,  and  (if  Ihe 
eircnmetaaces  warrant)  a  reduction  is  made  in  the 
amount.  Goods  lying  on  the  quay  at  an  appropriated 
berth  ace  not  grantied  special  quay  rent  except  with  the 
eonsent  of  the  parties  to  whom  such  berth  is  appro- 
pziated.      If  goods  remain  on  any  quay  so  as  to  causa 


an  obstruGftioa  for  a  longer  period  than  is  necessary  for 
removing  themi,  the  Board  maiy  remove  the  goods  to  one 
of  their  warehouses  or  other  place  of  safety,  and  Utece 
detain  the  goods  until  the  oihaiges  thereon  are  paid,  and, 
in  the  event  of  the  charges  on  the  goods  not  being  paid 
wi'thin  10  days  after  the  removal  of  the  goods  from  ths 
quay,  the  goods  may  be  sold  by  public  auction.  The 
Board  have  erected,  on  the  qiiays  of  their  diocks,  traosit 
aheds,  and  such  sheds  have  been  approved  for  the  re- 
ception of  dutiable  goods  by  the  Commissioners  of  Cus- 
toms. If  any  goods  deposited  in  a  transit  shed  are  not, 
within  48  hours  from  the  day  on  which  they  were  so  de- 
posited, entered  with  the  Customs  and  the  order  for 
knding  lodged  with  tlie  proper  officer  of  Customs,  the 
Board  ma^  on  the  next  following  day,  cause  the  goods  to 
be  entered  at. the  Custom  House,  and  having  obtained 
the  proper  Customs  authority,  may  cause  the  goods  to 
be  weighed  or  measured,  so  that  they  mav  be  passed  by 
the  Customs  landing  waiter.  The  Board  may  also  re- 
tain the  goods  as  security  for  the  payment  of  the 
Customs  Duties,  and  of  the  Board's  and  other  chaigee 
on  the  goods,  <uid,  if  the  goods « remain  in  the  transit 
shed,  for  a  period  of  seven  days,  after  being  passed  by 
the  Customs  landing-waiter,  the  Board  may  warerhouse 
the  goods  in  any  wareihouse,  whether  belonging  to  the 
Board  or  not,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Customs  for  the  warehousing  of  bonded  goods. 
JNo  charge  is  made  by  the  Board  for  the  use  <S  any 
transit  shed  in  respect  of  goods  deposited  therein,  un- 
less  the  goods  remain  longer  than  one  day  after  being 
passed  by  the  Customs'  landing-waiter,  in  which  case 
they  become  liable  to  a  rent  for  each  day,  thereafter, 
•after  the  rate  of  four  times  the  amount  set  forth  in  the 
schedule  of  warehouse  rates,  rents  and  charges,  as 
chargealble  per  week  for  rent  on  such  goods  in  the  dock 
warehouses.  All  (^rations  in  connection  with  dutiable 
goods  are  performed  by  master  porters,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  goods.  The  Board  have  also  provided  a  dep6t 
for  the  storage  of  goods  in  transit,  pending  the  arrival 
of,  or  in  readiness  for,  the  outwam  vessel  to  receive 
them,  and  the  chaiges  payable  to  the  Board  in  respect 
of  goods  placed  in  the  depAt  are  set  out  on  page  76  of 
the  schedule  of  warehouse  rates,  etc.,  above  alluded  to. 
Timber  discharged  at  the  appointed  timiber  quays  from 
either  steamers  or  sailing  vessels,  is  allowed  to  re- 
main  on  the  quay,  free  from  the  payment  of  rent  for 
the  following  periods  : — 


Deals 

and 

Boards. 


Other  Descriptions  of  Timber. 


During  the  period 
between  the  1st  of 
January  and  the 
30th  June. 


During  the  period 
between  the  Ist  of 
July  and  the  3l8t 
December. 


72  hours 


72  hours 


48  hoars. 


Commencing  from  the  evening  of  the  day  upon  which 
the  timjber  may  have  'been  landed  on  the  quay— -Sun- 
days, Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  and  other  legal 
holidays  not  included. 

If  the  timber  is  not  removed  from  the  quays  within  the 
above-mentioned  periods  it  becomes  liable  to  quay 
penalty  rent  and  special  quay  rent,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions and  at  the  same  rates  as  other  goods,  except 
that  the  rate  of  special  quay  rent  on  timber  removed 
from  the  quay  on  the  margin  of  the  dock  across  the 
roadfway  'behind'  such  quay  on  to  the  upper  tamb^  quay 
is  one  farthing  per  square  yard  per  week  on  the  space 
occupied.  Deals,  planks,  iboards,  and  lailiway  sleepers 
of  pine,  fir,  spruce,  and  pitch  pine,  etc.,  other  than 
baulk  and  log  timber,  are  landed  and  placed  on  the  quay 
at  the  expense  of  the  owners  or  agents  of  the  vessel. 
The  consignees  of  the  timber  select  and  load  off,  no 
master  porter  being  emipk>yed,  this  being  the  practice 
of  the  trade.  Baulk  ana  log  timber  are  token  from  the 
ship's  x)ort  or  nuil  'by  the  oonsigsjeee  of  the  timber,  who 
do  all  the  handling  in  connection  with  placing  the  tim- 
ber on  the  quay,  and  afterwards  measuring  and  deliver- 
ing it.  As  to  vessels  fnnn  coastwise  ports,  goods  du 
charged  from  vessels  from  coastwise  ports  are  usually 
loaded  off  by  the  consignees  of  the  goods,  and  at  their 
own  expense*  It  ds  not  obKgatorjr  to  employ  a  master 
porter  m  connection  with  the  maodpidation  imi  the  qusy 
of  goods  discharged  from  steamers  from  coastwise  ports. 
The  goods  are  aillowed  to  remain  on-  l^e  quays  free  of 
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zent  for  the  same  periods  as  general  goods  duoharged 
irom.  tfteaioen  and  mHing  yaia9i&  resfied&Yely    iroxn 
foreign  porta,  and  if  not  removed  within  those  periods 
i>eo(»ne  liable  to  quay  penahj  reni  and  special  quay 
rent,  under  the  same  conditions  and  at  the  same  rates 
«s  other  general  goods  above  alluded  to.     Now,  ae  to 
goods  discharged  from  vessels  in  one  of  the  Board's 
^  closed  "  or  warehouse  docks.    The  manipulation  on  the 
quay  of  goods  discharged  from  vessels  in  one  of  the 
Board's  **  closed  **  or  warehouse  docks  is  generally  carried 
out  by  the  Board's  officials-    The  usuid  operations  are 
perfonnedy   namely,   receiving  from  the  ship,  weigh- 
^gy    ganging   or   counting,    selecting    to   mark,  and 
loading  off  if  carts  are  in  attendance,  or  if  not,  stow- 
ing    on     the     quay,     and    deliverii^g     subsequently 
to    consignees    when    applied    for.     Goods    are  also 
housed  by  the  Board  in  their  warehouses  direct  from 
the  ship,  without  being  stoiwed  on  the  quay,  and  also 
after  having  been  stowra  on  the  quay.    Tne  chaiges  for 
the  operations  performed  by  the  !Board  in  connection 
with  goods  are  set  forth  in  the  schedules  of  warehouse 
rates,  charges,  and  rent.     Goods  other  than  grain  are 
generally  weired  aft  landing,  and  a  record  of  the  weights 
is  taken  by  the  Board,  but  it  sometimes  occurs  that, 
awing  to  rapod  despatch  in  the  disohnrge  or  to  other 
causes,  this  cannot  be  done.    liTthis  esse  the  ^^ds  are 
then  ordinarily  weighed  on  dehvery  if  the  stoo&  require 
to  be  weiflhed.  and  if  instructions  hove  not  been  received 
by  the  Boato.  not  to  weigh  the  goods.     If  the  goods 
(usually  weighed)  are  not  weighed  ait  the  tione  of  land- 
ing or  receiving  a  deduction  is  made  from  the  usual 
chaiges.    All  grain  diachaiged  alt  and  intended  to  be 
fltoired  in  the  grain  warehouses  at  the  Waterloo  Dock  or 
Birkenhead  is  weighed  by  hopper  at  the  time  of  housing, 
unless  an  objection  to  euch  mode  of  weighing  is  given 
to  the  Board  prior  to  the  commencement  of  such  opera- 
tion, in  whicti  case  the  grain  is  weighed  by  ordinazy 
beam  scale.    Grain  delivered  from  the  quay  is  weighed 
at  deAiveiy  only,  unless  inatnicrtions  have  been  received 
by  the  Board  from  the  consignees  to  weigh  at  landing, 
and,  even  when  thda  is  done,  it  is  customary  for  the  pro- 
duce to  be  re-wbighed  on  delivery  unless  delivery  is 
taken  direct  from  Ihe  ship.    War^ouse  rent  is  choffge* 
able  from  and  including  the  date  upon  which  the  first 
portion  of  the  goods  named  in  each  housing  order  is 
landed,  but  if  the  goods  haive  been  on  special  quay  rent 
the  warehouse  rent  commences  on  and*  from   the  day 
following  Ihait  upon  which  the  special  quay  rent  ceases. 
Goods  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  chief  warehouse 
manager,  remain  on  the  quay  on  si>ecial  rent  at  the  same 
rates  as  at  the  open  dook».    A  frei^t  book  givinc  the 
total  weights  of  the  differentt  conadgnmeuts  or  maixs  of 
cargo  is  furnished  by  the  Board  to  the  shipowner,  and 
landkig  accounts  giving  similar  particulars  (in  detail  if 
requested,  as  regards  package  goods)  are  given  to  tJtie 
consignees  of  the  goods.      Similar  information  as  re- 
gards the  total  weight  of  the  different  consignments  is 
also  supplied  by  the  Board  to  the  Customs  authorities. 
With  respect  to  vessels  and  goods  generally,  vessels 
laden  witn  petroleum  are  subject  to  the  Board's  petro- 
leum bye-laws  and  to  certain  specific  rules  and  regula- 
tions.   In    aooordanoe  with  the  Oustoms    regulations, 
vessels  from  foreign  ports  are  required  to  be  reported  at 
the  Custom  House  within  24  hours  from  the  time  of 
entering  the  port,  but  vessels  arriving  from  coastwise 
ports  aro  not  required  to  be  reported  or  cleared  within 
any  specified  time,  but  as  a  rule  they  report  on  arrival. 
All  vessels  entering  the  docks  are  liable  to  payment  to 
the  Board  of  Bock  Tonnage  Kates  according  to  table 
No.  1,  page  22,  of  the  Tables  of  Bates  and  Dues  on  Ships, 
and  pilotage  rates  are  paid  ait  the  same  time.    Vessels 
paying  dook  tonnage  rates  nuay  remain  in  the  docks 
for  the  space  of  two  months  from  the  time  of  first  going 
into   any  dock  without  incurring  any  further  charj^e, 
but  any  vessel  remaining  in   dock  after  that  period 
becomes  liable  to  dock  rent  of  one  penny  per  ton  per 
week  for  the  first  sir  months  dating  from  the  expiration 
of  the  first  two  months,  and  twopence  per  ton  per  week 
afterwards.    Any  time  the  vessel  may  be  in  the  graving 
docks  is   deducted.     All  goods  imported  from  foreign 
ports  and  biougbt  into  the  docks  are  liable  to  ^e  pav- 
ment  of  dook  rates  and  town  dues  (see  Table  5.  page  27). 
These  rates  and  dues  are  required  to  be  paid  before  the 
delivery  of  the  goods  is  allowed  to  be  taken  from  the  dtook 
quavs.     An  entry  for  each  parcel  of  goods  impoited  is 
exhibited  to  the  Board,  and  after  the  rates  are  paid  the 
goods  are  ready  for  delivery.     Gooas  imported  coastwise 
and  brought  into  the  Board's  docks  are  liable  to  dock 
rates  snd  town  dues,  but  at  the  present  time  onlj  town 
dues  are  bein^  collected.    All  vessels  coandng  into   or 
going  out  of  the  Port  of  Liverpool  and  not  entering 
into  the  docks  are  liable,  according  to  the  tonnage  bur- 
den thereof,  to  the  payment  of  harbour  rates  as  set 
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forth  in  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  Mersey  Docks  Act,    Atr.  M.  K. 
1874,  according  to  the  several  classes  of  voyages  de-      Burton. 

scribed  in  such  schedule,  and  such  rates  are  to  be  paid         

to  the  Board  by  the  masters  or  owners  of  such  vessels.  25  Mar.  1901. 

The  maximum  harbour  rates  set  forth  in  the  schedule       

above-mentioned  ave  not,  however,  levied  at  present, 
and  the  scale  of  harbour  rates  actually  demanded  by  the 
Board  at  the  present  time  is  as  shown  in  the  Table, 
which  I  will  now  hand  in. 

(The  witness  handed  in  a  Tatie  showing  the  harbour 
*ateJt  on  vessds  using  Hie  docks  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
HarUntr  Board.      See  Appendix,  l^h  day.  No.  1.) 

In  the  case  of  vessels  which  enter  the  Board's  docks, 
etc.',  and  thua  incur  dook  tonnage  rates,  the  amount  of 
the  harbour  nates  appliosfble  to  the  dees  of  voyage  per- 
formed is  included  in,  and  forms  part  of,  the  dock 
tonnage  rates  which  the  vessel  has  to  pay  as  shown  in 
this  further  table,  which  I  hand  in. 

(The  voitness  handed  in  a  TaUe  showing  the  dock  tonncige 
rat*is  on  vessels  using  iJie  docks  of  the  Mersey  Vodcs  and 
Harbour  Board.      See  Appendix,  15th  day,  No.  2.) 

Out  of  this  payment  for  dock  tonni^e  rates,  the  full 
amount  of  the  harbour  rates  is  tflwavs  credited  to  the 
Board's  conservancy  account,  the  funds  of  whidii  aocount 
are  entirely  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Light- 
houses, liffhtships,  etc.,  and  in  the  improvement  of  the 
port  and  harbour '(other  than  the  docks),  for  which  pur- 
poses the  harbour  rates  are  levied.  The  Board  have 
the  sole  property  in,  custody,  and  charge  of  the 
weights,  scales,  and  other  weighing  materials  used  on 
the  dock  quays,  and  no  other  weights,  scales,  or  weigh- 
ing materials  are  allowed  to  be  used  on  the  quays 
except  by  coastwise  vessels  and  for'  the  weighing  of 
grain,  flour,  palm-nut  kernels,  frozen  meat,  locust 
beans,  cotton  seed,  onions,  and  nuts,  or  in  some  special 
cases  by  permission  of  the  Board.  The  Board  pay  the 
whole  expense  of  policing  the  dock  estate,  and  tne  con- 
stables are  supplied  by  the  City  of  Liverpool  as  regards 
the  whole  of  the  Liverpool  Docks,  and  by  the  borough 
of  Birkenhead  as  respects  the  whole  of  the  Birkenhead 
Docks  only  on  a  special  requisition  by  the  Board.  The 
beats  to  be  patrolled  by  the  constables  are  subject 
generally  to  the  Board's  arrangements. 

4401.  (Chairman.)  Is  the  working  of  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board  satisfactory,,  in  your  opinion? 
—Very. 

4492.  You  have  no  icupro>vement  that  you  would  sug- 
gest?— ^No. 

4403.  I  should  liko  to  ask  whether  politics  enter  into 
the  election  of  the  Board  ? — ^Absolutely  in  no  way  what- 
ever. 

4494.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  public  owner- 
ship of  docks  is  preferable  to  private  ownership? — ^I 
think  so. 

4495.  Will  you  give  us  your  reasons? — ^I  think  so, 
because  my  (xperience  has  been  entirely  confined  to 
the  results  of  the  public  ownership.  I  know  very  little 
about  private  ownership  of  docks. 

4406.  That  is  your  conviction? — ^That  is  my  con- 
viction. 

4497.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  sHuiagement  by  a  Trust 
is  more  advantageous  than  management  by  a  muni- 
cipality ? — ^Yes,  distinctly. 

4406.  Do  you  thmk  it  is  ad'wsable  tor  wharves  to 
be  included  in  any  proposals  for  dock  management? — 
We  have  no  wharves  in  Liverpool  in  tHe  sense  that, 
as  I  understand,  you  have  them  here.  You  have  wharves 
in  London  to  which  we  have  nothing  corresponding  at 
liverpool. 

4499.  Will  you  explain  to  us  the  lighterage  system 
in  force  at  the  Port  of  Liverpool?  Are  any  charges 
levied  on  lighters  or  on  goods  discharged  into  lighters  ? 
— ^Ab  regards  liglttters  tiiemselves,  I  sKbuld  imagine 
that  is  a  small  matter  in  comparison  with  ihe  lighter- 
age system  in  London.  During  the  last  i>welve  months 
about  125,000  of  what  you  call  lighters  and  what  we  call 
fiats  or  barges,  passed  in  and  out  of  the  docks  at 
Liverpool.  I  should  fancy  that  it  ia  a  very  small 
number  in  comparison  with  4he  barges  passing  up  and 
down  the  Thames.  Those  barges  would  oome  into  the 
doo&8  and  bring  goods  for  vessels.  They  are  not 
charged  any  rates,  but  the  goods  which  they  bring  pay 
dues  exactly  in  ihe  same  way  as  if  they  had  been  carted 
to  the  dook  and  pnit  down  on  the  quay. 

4500.  In  answer  to  my  question  as  to  whether  any 
charges  are  levied  on  what  you  call  flats,  or 
on    goods    discharged    into    flats,    your    answer    in 
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^n^'  ^'  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^  affirmative,  and  in  the  second 
Burton.  ^^^  ^  ^^  n^iMaive  7— Wall  ^ou  sJikm  me  to  make 
myself  clear.  Goods  brought  into  the  docks  bj  barges 
pay  dues  if  they  are  oosndng  into  the  dook  for  outwaid 
shipment.  There  is  very  little  traffic,  in  fact  none 
at  all,  ui  the  river  at  Liverpool  of  goods  ooming  doiwn 
in  baigas  and  being  landed  on  to  the  quay. 

4501.  It  is  not  what  as  called  «  barge  port  ttt  aII  ? — 
No.  The  goods  wbdoh  the  barges  briiK^  down  for  trans- 
shipment for  foreign  vessels  pay  dock  rates  and  town 
dioes,  juflt  the  same  as  if  they  had  Been  bnraght  to  the 
dock  quay  in  carts ;  but  the  barge  which  brings  the 
goods  does  not  pay  any  dues. 

4602.  Have  you  anything  at  «11  Ho  aay  with  regard 
to  the  Customs  regulations  ? — ^No  ;  nothing  specially. 

4503.  Do  you  think  they  could  be  improved? — ^I  do 
not  know  that  d^ey  could.  I  have  not  heard  any  com- 
plaints or  any  fault  found  with  the  Customs. 

4504.  I  am  referring  more  particularly  to  the  question 
of  the  times  of  working? — No.  The  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms M  ezoeediniply  ireMly  cmd  willing  at  idl  times  to 
do  lanytthing  that  is  necessaiy. 

4505.  From  your  experience  there  is  no  complaint  ? — 
No ;  Car  from  it. 

4506 .  With  reference  to  the  discharge  of  veseels  from 
foreign  ports,  you  told  us  that  the  work  was  iK>rformed 
by  means  of  the  ship's  own  steam  winches  and  by  ry* 
draulic  cranes  provided  by  the  Board.  X  understand 
you  have  a  good  many  two-storey  sheds  in  Liverpool  ? — 
We  have  a  considerable  number- 

4607.  Bo  you  find  them  a  great  auoceas? — ^Tes. 

4506.  Are  you  adding  to  them  7 — ^We  are  adding  to 
them  very  largely  at  the  present  moment. 

4500.  Any  shed  accommodation  which  you  might  put 
now  would  be  two-€rtorey  ?— jNo ;  not  necessarily.  We 
are  adding  eome  single-iaiborey  sheds  that  will  be  150ft. 
or  200ft.  wide.  Some  shipowners  prefer  the  wide  single 
shed  and  some  the  double ;  there  is  a  difference  of 
opuiion. 

4510.  Which,  4n  your  opinion,  isithe  better  f — ^I  prefer 
the  double-atorey. 

4511.  Have  you  any  complaint  at  I^verpool  as  to  lack 
of  proper  dispatch  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  we  have  ; 
very  quick  dispatch  is  given  at  all  times. 

4512.  It  is  a  matter  to  which  you  give  particular  atten- 
tion, I  understand  ? — Very  much  so. 

4513.  You  recogniso  the  imx)ortance  to  the  shipowner 
is  "vwy  great? — Tee. 

4514.  That  is  oonertjanily  biougbt  home  to  you  by 
the  shipowner,  I  suppose  ? — Yes  ;  the  shipowner  nimseu 
does  the  discharging.  The  Board  itself,  except  in  what 
we  call  our  warehouse  docks,  does  not  discnarge  any 
ships. 

4616.  (Bear-Admirdl  Hext.)  WUl  you  tell  us  shortly 
WlMub  is  the  difference  bettnveen  the  pirooedure  in  unload- 
ing in  the  Port  of  Lnneipool  and  in  die  Port  of  London  ? 
I  an«an  this :  I  undenttand  that  in  your  unJoading, 
the  ship  loses  responffihility  the  momenib  &e  goods  pass 
the  rail? — In  Liverpoofl,  yes. 

4516.  Do  you  know  whalt  hapipens  in  London? — No ; 
I  do  not. 

4517.  Wliat  dues  would  ibe  lovied  on  overside  cargo 
&n  a  dock  in  Liiv«Fpool  unloading  £rom  t£e  ship  steaight 
into  a  barge? — Precisely  the  same  ae  if  they  landed 
on  the  other  side  on  to  the  quay.  Water  space  is 
juiBft  as  valuable  to  us  as  quay  space. 

4518.  You  say  that  if  goods  are  not  removed  from  the 
quays  within  a  certain  tkne,  they  become  liable  to 
a  quay  penalty  rent.  Do  you  find  that  goods  are  not 
removed,  as  a  rule,  in  the  aUowed  time,  or  that  they 
are  removed  in  the  allowed  fimie?— ODt  is  a  very  ousto- 
nuaiy  thing  for  goods  to  be  allowecl  to  remain  a  little 
lon^per  on  the  quay  for  the  purpose  of  ooiwenitence 
to  anyone  taking  the  goods  away,  but  as  a  rule  everyone 
18  anxious  to  take  the  goods  away. 

4619.  They  do  not  remain,  as  a  rule,  long  enough 
to  have  the  extra  charges  upon  them  ?— Plenty  of  goods 
remain  on  the  quay  on  which  the  penalty  is  charged, 
but  the  majority  of  the  goods  go  away. 

A520  (Mr.  Fed.)  You  say  that  if  the  goods  are  not 
removed  within  certain  times,  they  become  liable  to 

Susy  jOMiAlty  rent  at  the  rate  of  Ss.  per  hour  for  the 
rst  24  hours,  and  10s.  per  hour  thereafter,  irrespective 
cf  quaoteby?     I  do  not  quite  undaratand  that.     Bo 


yoii  mean  to  say  that  is  the  charge  m«de  on  the  irfiole 
ol  the  cargo  of  one  ship  ?-^upposing  then  wece  100 
bales  of  cotton,  the  penalty  chaige  spoken  of  would 
be  5s.  per  hour  on  the  lot ;  that  would  be  £6  for 
24  houns.  If  it  was  100  b>ales  or  ten  bales,  it  would  be 
the  same  penadity  chaige.  ilt  k  not  a  question  of 
quantity. 

4521.  Is  it  a  question  of  apace? — No.  If  it  was 
100  'bales  of  cotton  th^  would  have  to  pay  the  same  as 
if  it  WBB  ten  bales. 

4522.  (Mr,  LyttdUm.)  That  is  a  rather  curioiis  ar- 
rangement, is  it  mot? — ^Thot  is  the  arrsngemenL 

4623.  Practioally  you  have  the  same  fine  for  an 
amount  of  goods  rtbat  may  immensely  blockyou,  and 
one  that  would  hardly  block  you  at  all  ? — ^Yes  ;  that 
is  so. 

4624.  (Mr.  Fed.)  Is  a  certain  space  allobted  on  the 
quay  to  the  cargo  of  each  ship? — The  master  porter 
col'lects  the  goods  on  the  quays. 

4626.  Now,  as  to  tho  composition  of  the  authority. 
Practically,  I  suppose^  the  same  people  are  re-elected 
after  their  four  years?— No;  I  can  hardly  say  that 
The  Board  would  sometimes  run  for  perhaps  three  or 
four  years  without  an  election,  and  then  there  is  an 
election  and  changes  take  place  in  the  body.  Then, 
also,  changes  take  pllace  from  resignations  and  from 
other  causes. 

4606.  Do  you  find  that  memlieni  of  the  municipal 
councils  of  Biikenhead  and  Liverpool  sit  on  this  Board 
much  ? — I  do  not  think  at  the  present  moment  there 
is  any  member  from  Birkenhead.  I  think  there  is  one 
memlber  of  the  Liverpool  Coxporabion  who  sits  on  the 
Board. 

4627.  They  are  practically  quite  sefparate  as  regards 
members  ? — Absolutely  separate. 

4528.  Is  any   unloading  done   in  the  river? — ^Very 

little. 

4629.  Is  it  moefcly  done  inside  the  docks,  or  is  it 
done  «  good  deal  on  the  quays  on  the  river?— In  the 
docks  on  to  the  quays- 

4630.  But  not  on  to  the  quays  bv  the  side  of  the 
river,  which  are  shown  on  the  map? — ^No  Those  are 
what  we  call  pier  heads,  but  there  is  nothing  done 
there. 

4631.  Practically  they  must  come  into  one  dodc  or  the 
other  ? — ^Practically  th^  must  do  so.  There  is  nothing 
done  at  the  pier  heads,  as  we  call  them*. 

4532.  I  suppose  the  amount  of  the  transhipment  tzade 
is  not  very  greet  compared  with  the  trade  direct  inwaids 
or  outwards  ? — By  comparison  it  is  not,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  lar^e. 

4533.  Could  yQu  give  roughly  a  percentage  of  it  ? — Na 

4634.  Do  you  arrange,  as  far  as  ^ou  can,  that  ceitain 
classes  of  goods  go  to  certain  specific  docka,  where  the 
arrangements  for  those  classes  of  goods  are  the  most 
convenient  ?-^uite  so.  The  Atlantic  trade,  for  instance, 
favour  the  northern  docks,  the  Alezandn^  the  Langton, 
and  the  Huskisson.  Some  of  the  China  boats  would  go 
to  the  south  end  and  Birkenhead. 

4535.  That  is  partly  owing  to  the  way  in  which  they 
have  been  built  and  me  conveniences  that  you  have  for 
them? — ^Yee,  you  may  take  it  that  way. 

4536.  For  instance,  goods  coming  in  bulk  which  have 
to  be  weighed  ? — ^It  is  not  quite  so  much  «  question  of 
goods,  as  it  is  a  question  of  vessels.  All  the  laiger 
vessels  must  go  into  the  larger  docka 

4537.  The  qualificatibn  da  according  tx>  vessels  rather 
than  accordling  to  goods  ?— Yes  ;  the  laa:ger  vessels  must 
go  necessadily  into  theileiger  docks. 

4538.  (8ir  John  Wclfe-Barry.)  You  mentioned  that 
there  were  certain  appropriated  berths.  On  what  basis 
are  they  appxopriiated  ?— On  the  amount  of  work  that  tl^ 
firm  who  own  the  vessels  can  do  at  them. 

4639.  It  being  supposed  that  they  will  keep  them  pro- 
perly employed  ? — ^They  must. 

4540.  That  is  quite  at  the  discretion  of  the  Boaid  ?— 
Absolutely. 

4541.  You  mentianed  something  aibout  si^oods  ooming 
•by  barges  paying  the  same  as  if  Siey  came  by  cart  Is 
there  a  specified  chaige  for  all  goods  coming  into  the 
dock  by  oast? — If  they  oome  to  the  dooka  to  be  ex- 
ported, and  are  deposited  on  the  quays,  they  pay  these 
dock  rates  and  town  dues,  whether  they  come  by  cart 
or  not. 

4642.  Whether  they  come  by  hacge  or  by  cait?— Yea. 
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4543.  That  is  quite  different  to  London  ?— Apparently* 

4544.  I  suppose  a  very  laige  aoKNini  of  the  tnafBc  conies 
'by  oaii?— The  largest 

4545.  Where  does  the  'bulk  of  «be  csfigo  diaohaiged  at 
XiTerpool  go  to.    Does  it  go  to  private  warehouses,  or 

tha  Board  warehouses? — ^The  hmk  cl  it  goes  to  'pArtAA 
warelvouses.  W«  'have  odiy  oocnpeiratireilY  small  aocosn- 
jnodtttion  in  the  shape  of  warehouses.  The  four  ware- 
faoase  Bjyatems  are  the  Albert,  Wappij]^,  Stanley,  and 
B&riceiibead.  By  far  the  kurger  quaivtifty  goes  to  prirate 
warehouses. 

4546.  The  bulk  of  it  goes  iby  wagon  and  lorry,  does  iit 
jioit?— Yes. 

4547.  There  is  not  a  reiy  Isige  quantity  goes  away 
<iireot  by  sail  ?— A  oompazatmly  small  quantvl^,  hardiy 
.anything  direot. 

4548.  You  said  that  goods  dischaxged  into  a  bar;^e 
would  h^ve  to  pay  the  same  rent   as  if  thiey  were  dis- 

Msbaiged  on  to  the  quAT?— ^The  same  dues.  Goods  dis- 
charged overside  into  a  barge  and  taken  away  what  we  call 
Mxp  l^e  river  would  pay  exactly  the  same  dock  rates  and 
town  chaiges  that  they  would  pay  if  they  were  landed  on 
to  the  quay  and  taken  away  by  carts. 

4549.  There  is  no  rent  paid  for  72  hours  on  the  quay  ? 

4550.  Then,  except  for  delay  in  clearing  quays,  what- 
ever payment  was  mad«  would  be  paid  by  the  cartage, 

-or  the  charge  if  conveyed  by  barge.  That  would  be  what- 
ever revenue  the  Board  would  get  out  of  that  traffic  ? — 
The  revenue  that  we  get  would  be  the  dock  rates  and 

ctown  dues  on  the  goods,  and  the  incidental  revenue  that 
might  be  paid  for  goods  delayed  and.  remaining  on  the 

•quays. 

455L  Beycrnd  72  ard  48  hours  req)eotively  1 — Yes. 

4568.  (Mr.  Lyiiteltan.)  Take  the  case  of  a  barge  enter- 
ing a  dock.    Would  she  declare  the  weight  of  her  cargo? 
— "Si}, 

4553.  Then  how  is  it  ascertained  ?— It  appears  on  the 
-ship's  manifest. 

4554.  The  dock  rat€s  and  town  dues  are  then  assessed 
-on  that  tonnage  'if — On  the  description  which  appears  in 

the  ship's  maxufeat. 

4555.  That  would  be,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  same  as 
'irhen  a  oart  arrives  ?— Precisely  the  same. 

^4556.  Can  you  tell  me  the  distinction  between  dock 
txates  and  town  dues  ? — ^I  hardly  can. 

4557.  I  suppose)  both  go  to  the  Trust?— They  both  go 
to  the  Trust 

'4558.  It  is  ratJier  a  name  than  odierwise  now,  I  sup- 
posB.t— It  is  a  name  more  than  anything  else.     It  has 
^oeen  more  than  once  suggefited  that  l£ey  should  be 
thrown  together. 

4550.  Praoticallj  it  would  be  the  same  thing  ? — Yes. 

4560.  For  the  payment  of  those  rates  and  dues  the 
n)aige  in  one  case  and  the  cart  in  the  other  would  have 

the  right  of  free  quay  space  for  72  hours  ? — That  is  so. 

4561.  Ko  remuneration  is  paid  to  the  mem«bers  of  the 
Board? — ^None  whateirer. 

4562.  How  long  do  they  hold  office  ? — ^Four  years. 

4563.  Oould  you  say  of  what  classes  the  Board  mainly 
•eodisiitts?    Are  they  ^ipownersor  merchants? — ^As  soon 

as  a  gentleman  ibeoomes  a  memiber  of  the  Board  his 
identity   in  conneotioa    with  anv  outside  combination 

•  oeases.  A£ay  I  put  dt  in  this  wiay  ?  A  body  outside,  say, 
tor  instance  the  cotton  people,  or  the  sugar  people,  may 

.  send  perhaps  three  or  four  or  five  members  in,  but  when 
they  get  on  the  Board  there  is  no  cotton  or  sugar  or  any- 

-  thing  else  albout  vt ;  they  are  members  of  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board. 

456^  Buit,  as  a  fact,  although  they  are  not  so  desig- 
nated, does  the  Board  conmst  in  the  maun  of  merchants 

•  or  rtvLpowners? — ^Represenitattives  from  the  Steamship 
Owners'    Associattion ;    representattives   froax  the   Ship- 

•  owneis'  Association ;  representatdves  from  the  Gkoeral 
Brokers'  Association ;  representatives  from  the  CMaa. 
Assosiation ;  and  so  with  CVmh,  Provisions,  and  Fruit 
That,  perhaps,  oovero  the  whole  ground. 

4565.  Is  there  eny  difficulty  at  all  in  getting  what  I 
-may  call  the  -best  men  to  serve? — No. 

4566.  (Chairman,)  Do  you  have  a  representative  from 
the  merchant  element  ^Yes;   perhaps  you  may  look 

-upon  the  General  Brokers'  Association  as  the  mer- 
•ehants^  element. 


4567.  (Mr.   LifUeUon-)  What   is    i£e    experieace   of  Mr.  M.  K. 
Liverpool  as  regards  the  de8inU>ility  of  the  Uorppration      Burton 
being  the  dock  authority? — I  do  wt,  know  ;  tfa«t  was         — - 
almost'  before  my  day,  and  I  have  been  there-  forty  ^  ^^<^*  lOdl. 
years. 

4568.  It  is  a  matter  of  history;  perhaps  you  are 
familiar  with  the  matter?— It  was  not  a  question  so 
much  of  Liverpool  as  of  people  outside  Liverpool  who 
wanted  to  have  the  docks  separated  from  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

4669.  On  what  esperienoe  was  that  based  ?  You  know 
perhaps  the  reason  of  the  detachment  ?— In  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1856  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  gave 
notice  that  they  intended,  during  the  ensuing  session, 
to  maike  application  to  Parliament  for  a  Bill  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Bdikenhead  Docks,  but  as  no  pnmseon  was 
made  in  the  Bill  for  carrying  into  effect  the  reooo- 
mendations  contained  in  the  speciiQ  report  of  the  said 
committee,  a  Bill,  afterwards  called  the  Mersey  Dodts 
and  Harbours  Act,  1857,  was  promoted. 

4570.  The  retftad  of  the  BiM  is  diet  it  was  expedient 
''  that  the  management  of  the  docks  of  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead,  and  the  control  over  pilotage,  harbour 
lights,  and  all  other  matters  conducive  to  the  safety  or 
convenience  of  the  shippping  frequenting  the  Port  of 
Liverpool,  should,  sulbj^ct  to  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
servancy Commissioners,  be  vested  in  an  independent 
public  body,  elected  by  the  persons  that  pay  rates  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  docks  and  works  "  f— That  is  sa 
That  was  promoted'  by  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Oreat  Western  Railway  Company,  I 
believe. 

4571.  Your  view  is  that  the  opposition  which  resuhed 
in  the  formation  of  a  sepanate  noard  came  from  outside 
Liverpool,  and  not  from  within?— Yes. 

4572.  {Chairman,)  You   are  perhaps    aware  that    the  See  4673-6. 
warehousing  in  London  has  decreased  of  late  years  ^ 

jLes. 

4573.  Is  that  your  experience  of  Liverpool  in  regard 
to  the  tonnage  stored  ?— 'No,  it  certainly  is  not  the  case 
in  Liverpool. 

4574.  Has  it  increased  ? — ^It  must  have  done  so.  I  am 
speaking  very  much  wdthout  the  book,  because  I  have  no 
actual  statistics  to  go  upon.  The  whole  trade  in  the 
port  has  increased  so  gr«vtly  that  the  proportion  stored 
in  the  warehouses  must  have  increased. 

4575.  You  say  the  tonnage  stored  has  increased? — I 
shbuld  think  so,  distincitly. 

4576.  There  has  been  a  suggeiMaon  in  other  places  that 
free  trade  and  the  very  great  prosperity  of  the  country 
has  led  a  port  to  form  a  kind  of  Clapham  Junction  or 
clearing  house,  goods  passing  through  it  and  not  being 
stored.  Do  you  say  that  is  not  your  experience? — I  do 
not  think  so.  No  doubt  more  has  -been  distributed,  but 
I  ihdnk  proportionately  more  has  been  warehoused. 

4677.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you  for  any  particnlsr 
figures,  but  is  it  your  impression  that  the  tonnage  stored 
in  a  year  is  greater  than  it  was  five  years  ago,  for  in- 
stance ? — That  is  so. 

4578.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  You  said :    « In  1856  the  under-  g^  ^^^ 
mentioned  bodies  were  each  of  them  prosecuting  Bills 

in  Parliament  in  relation  to  works  undertaken  or 
about  to  be  undertaken  by  such  bodies  respectively, 
and  such  Bills  were  all  referred  to  the  same  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons."  Did  the  undermentioned 
bodies,  namely,  the  trustees  of  the  Birkenhead 
Docks,  the  Birkenhead  Dock  Company,  the  Liverpool 
Dock  Trustees,  and  tihe  Corporation  <tf  Liverpool  pro- 
mote Bills  in  Parliament  in  1855?— There  was  a  Bill 
promoted  in  1855  which  subsequently  became  the  Birken- 
head Dock  Act,  1855. 

4579.  My  question  is :  Did  those  bodies  promote  BiUs 
in  1855?— Yes. 

45857  lliose  Bills  were  referred  to  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  f — ^Yea 

4581.  And  that  Committee  of  the  House  of  Comanons 
to  which  the  above-mentioned  Bills  were  referred  made 
a  special  report,  did  it  not? — I  believe  it  did. 

4582.  I  want  you  to  read  the  first  paragraph  of  that 
special  reptxt? — ^The  Commdttee  of  the  House  of  Cbm- 
mona  to  whiich  the  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  Bills  were 
referred  made  a  special  report,  as  follows :  — **  The  OGOk- 
mittee  on  group  (D)  of  Prvwite  BiUs,  in  considering  the 
Liverpool  Docks  B^l,  and  the  Birkenhead  Docks  and 
Liverpool  Docks  Bill,  referred  to  them,  have  oome  to 
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Mr.  Mi  Jt.    lioasM  were  doing  as  well  as  tliey  were  doing  four 
Burton.      or  five  years  ago,  and  I  think  the  answeif  that  I  gave 

might  be  misunderstooii.       There  is  more  business 

25  Mar.  IdOl.  coming  to  the  Port,  and  therefore  there  most  be  more 

business  going  to  the  wardiouses  ;  but  if  the  question 

had  been  followed  by  another  one  as  to  whether  the 
goods  were  being  distributed  more  freely  from  the 
quays  I  should  have  said  yes. 

4674.  (Chairman.)  I  was  not  referring  to  the  outside 
warehouses  ? — I  thought  you  were  referring  to  the  out- 
side warehouses  more  particularly.  We  are  not  -per- 
haps  doing  quite  so  much  in  our  ovm  warehouses.  I 
oould  illustrate  that  very  readily  at  once.  At  the 
Albert  Docks,  where  they  are  divided  into  blocks  No.  1, 
No.  2,  No.  3,  No.  4,  No.  6,  and  No.  6,  we  have  let 
one  block  off  entirely  as  an  ice  store* 


4675.  Can  you  tell  us  any  particular  trade  in  which 
the  tonnage  of  goods  stored  in  the  warehouses  has 
fallen  off  ? — No,  I  cannot,  but  our  owa  warehouses  have 
fallen  off  distinctly. 

4676.  Therefore  you  are  disposed  to  qualify  the  state- 
ment you  made? — ^Yes,  I  did  not  follow  you. 

4677.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry,)  I  think  I  understood 
from  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Ellis  that  when  the  Trust 
was  formed  in  1857  the  concern  as  a  going  concern  was 
at  least  equally  as  financially  sound  as  it  is  at  the  pre- 
sent day? — Quite  so. 

4670.  tt  was  not  resting  upon  any  extraneous  sup- 
ports?— Not  in  the  smallest  degree. 

4679.  It  was  sound  in  itself? — ^Yes,  it  was  sound  in 
itself.  Recalled,  470a 


Mr.  Francis  Bbooks  Gibdlbstoks  called  and  examined. 


iLfrPJi         ^680.  (Chairman.)  You    are   secretary   and   general 
GirdlMtme    manager  of  the  Dock  Estate  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
'    City  of  Bristol?— I  am. 

4681.  You  are  a  retired  officer  of  the  late  Indian 
Navy? — I  am. 

4682.  How  long  have  you  held  your  present  position? 
—Since  1875  as  secretary,  and  as  general  manager 
since  1884. 

4683.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  principal 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom?—!  am;  and  also  with 
those  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

4684.  You  are  no  doubt  acquainted  with  the  objects 
of  the  present  Inquiry  ? — I  am,  and  I  have  followed  the 
evidence  from  the  beginning. 

4685.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  us  answers 
to  certain  questions  which  were  put  with  regard  to  the 
Bristol  Docks  ? — I  think  I  have  given  you  a  pretty  ex- 
haustive statement  of  everything  in  connection  with 
l^e  Bristol  Docks,  both  from  a  commercial  and  an 
engineering  point  of  view,  although,  of  course,  I  am 
not  an  engineer. 

4686.  Will  you  tell  us  wha/b  you  have  to  say  with  re- 
gard' to  the  general  working  of  the  docks  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  controlling  authority,  and  will  you  state 
the  oircumstancee  under  whddi  the  Ooii^[K>niitiQn  became 
possessed  of  the  docks? — ^Bristol  became  known  as  a 
port  at  a  very  early  period,  being  the  centre  of  a  large 
district,  and  situated  on  a  river  only  a  short  distance 
fiom  the  sea,  its  posittion  was  eaidy  recognised  as  a  very 
favouratble  one  for  trade  and  commerce.  That  its  great 
rise  and  fall  and  swift  flow  of  tide  conferred  much  ad- 
v^antage  in  the  matter  of  navigation  to  and  from  the  ocean 
was  evidently  also  realised  ofb  a  very  early  period  of  its 
hisiboiy,  the  vessels  of  that  day  thereby  being  able 
easily  and  with  but  little  manual  assistance  to  drift  up 
and  down  themselves  the  somewhat  tortuous  streeni  as 
it  then  existed.  The  first  notice  of  any  engineering 
work  being  carried  out  for  the  improvement  of  the  inner 
harbour  at  Bristol  was  in  1230,  when  the  ground  for  the 
trench  in  the  Marsh  of  St.  Augustine's  was  piuxshascd'  by 
the  citizens  from  the  Abbot  of  St.  Auffusrtine's  Monas- 
tery. That  trench,  wh^ch  was  made  wide  enough  to  ac- 
commodate shipping  was  an  enlargement  of  the  course  of 
the  River  Frome  from  its  junction  with  the  River  Avon, 
opposite  what  is  known  as  Prince's  Wharf,  to  Stone 
Bridge,  about  half  a  mile  higher  up,  and  was  completed 
in  12^7  at  a  oo0t  of  about  £5,000— «iaige  sum  of  money  in 
those  days.  Thi0,it  is  believed,  was  one  of  the  first  works 
of  the  kmd  earned  out  in  England,  and  was  looked  upon 
then  as  a  great  undertaking.  From  time  to  time  during 
the  eighteesitli  century  new  landing  places  were  made  at 
the  city  quays,  the  most  important  being  ''The  Mud 
Dock,"  at  what  is  known  as  the  "Grove,"  the  wharf 
along  the  "  Welsh  Back,"  arid  a  new  wet  dock  called  the 
"  MerohanVs  Dock,"  near  the  Hotwells.  The  latter  was 
finished  in  1768,  and  was  found  to  be  very  convenient 
for  shipping,  as  vssels  could  be  kept  afloat  in  the  dock 
at  al  times,  there  being  a  lock  between  it  and  the  river. 
At  the  various  quays  in  the  city,  however,  vessels  had 
still  to  lie  on  the  mud  at  timee  of  low  water,  they  being 
built  specially  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  the  sbrain. 
This  state  of  things  was  admitted  to  be  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  various  schemes  of  improvement  were  proposed. 
In  1702  Mr.  Jessop,  C.E.,  su^esbed  makinir  a  dock  at 
the  site  of  the  present  Cumberluid  Basin.  Nothing  was 
done,  however,  tJir  1802,  when,  alter  a  number  of  schemes 


had  been  discussed,  it  was  decided  to  i^ly  for  powars 
to  moke  a  new  course  f<H*  the  river  between  Rownham 
and  Tott^rdoiwn,  and  to  turn  the  old  course  through  the 
heoot  of  the  city  for  a  length  of  over  two  and  a  half 
miles  into  a  floating  harixHir,  with  entrance  locks  and 
basin.    A  company,  in  which  the  Corporation  and  the 
Bodety  of  Merchants  were  shareholders,   was  formed, 
and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  in  1803,    the 
estinuited  cost  of  the  w<m^s,    including   land,    being 
£300,000.     The  works  were  put  in  hand  in  1805,  and 
completed  in  1600,  but  the  difficulties  having  been  un* 
expeotedly  great,  the  total  cost  reached  about  £600,000. 
The  work  was  an  unpreoedentedly  great  piece  of  engi- 
neering lor  the  pmod.    It  removed  the  greatest  objec- 
tions to  the  Port  of  Bristoil-^he  necessity  of  grounding 
vessels,  wilAi  the  consequent  liabilitr^  to  injuir,  and  also 
the  danger  in  case  of  fire  from  being  unable  to  move 
vessels  when  aground,  and  provided  a  commodious  wet 
floating  dock  oi  over  71  acres  in  extent  for  shipping, 
50  acres  of  which  were  available  for  masted  craft     Along- 
side the  harbour  thus  formed,  now  styled  the  Oity  Docks- 
or  Floating  Harbour,  many  engineering  and  ship-repair- 
ing woiks,  timiber  yards,  offices  and  warehouses,   Doth 
pi3>lic  ard  private,  were  graduall^r  provided,  a  good  deal 
of  the  quay  and  water  space  being  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city.     As  years  went  on  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
its  control  by  the  company  was  widely  reaHised.     Owing 
to  the  high  tariff  of  dues  charged  and  the  failure  to  carry 
out  the  new  woi^s  necessary  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creasing size  of  vessels  then  be^nning  to  be  employed' 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Umted  ^ngdom,  a  policy 
due  chiefly  to  the  impecunious  state  of  tlve  company, 
the  trade  suffered  grieviously,  and  indeed  by  1847  was 
well  nigh  stagnant ;  but  after  considerable  remonstrance, 
pressure  and  agitation  by  the  traders  and  citizens  gene- 
rally, an  Act  of  Parliament  was  at  length  obtaineid  in 
that  year,  whereby  the  Corporation  obtained  possesion 
of  the  whole  floating  haitiour,  but  with  a  compulsory 
condition  to  reduce  oie  rates  on  both  vessels  and  goods, 
power,  however,  'being  given  them  t^  supplement  any 
deficiency  thereby  caused  in  the  dock  revenue  by  levy* 
ins  a  rate-in-aid  up  to  4d.  in  the  pooiid  on  the  rateable 
value  of  the  city.     The  new  scale  of  dock  dues  came  into 
operation  on  the  13th  of  Novemiber  in  that  year,  and  a' 
great  demonstration  to  celebrate  the  event  took  place. 
In  order  to  show  the  sweeping  manner  in  which  the  Cor- 
poration dealt  with  the  dues  after  they  became  possessed 
of  the  docks,  it  may  be  stated  that  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1848,  they  decided  to  abolish  the  town  dues  on  325  out 
of  360  articles  scheduled.       The  dock  dues  were  alscv 
lowered   from  two-thiids  to  one-half,   and   during  the 
next  few  yesins  many  improvemepte  earned  out,  am  ad- 
ditional trading  ftunJaties  afforded.      Oreat  strides  were 
made  in  consequence  of  this  bold  policy,  in  ten  years 
following  the  foreign  tonniage  having  increased  66  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  nest  ten  years  a  further  62  per  cent, 
the  increase  by  the  year  1870  in  the  foreign  tonnage 
being  from  07,106  tons  register  to  355,001  tons  regis- 
ter, and  in  the  coastwise  tonnage  fnom  306,675  tons 
register  to  503,130^  tons  register.     Under  the  Parlia- 
mentary powers  obtained  by  the  Oorponation  in  1065,  a 
further  large  outlay  has  been  made,  and  very  consider- 
a>ble     river    and     harbour    improvements     gradually 
effected ;  several  sharp  bends:  which  fbnneily  exiisM  in 
the  River  Avon  having;  been  remored  taoA  many  bar- 
riera  of  rock  in  its  bed  cleared  awtay;    larger   and 
deeper  locks  at  Cumberland  Basin,  and  a  oonsiderable 
length  of  deep  water  wharf,  contiguous  to  the  Great 
Western  Bailway  system,   on  the  sooth  side  of  the 
httibour,  have  also  been  constructed,  and  a  complete 
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system  of  transit  sheds,  warehouses,  granary,  foreign 
animals'  wharves,  slaughter-houses,  chill  rooms,  and 
hydraulic  cranes  proydded.  As  the  result  of  all  this 
expenditure,  and  the  work  stHl  in  progress,  yeesels  of 
300  to  320  feet  length,  drawing  20  to  22  feet,  with  a 
carrying  oapaoity  of  3,000  to  4,000  tons,  will  shortly 
be  able  to  come  up  the  Avon  without  delay  from  King- 
road,  and  enter  tne  City  Dooiks  at  high  water  on  all 
ordinary  tides  throughout  the  year;  and  when  the 
whole  scheme  of  improvemends  is  oomnleted,  as  is  an> 
tioipated  in  anoither  edflfateen  months'  time,  vessels  of 
even  greater  length  and  capacity  will  be  able  to  safely 
navigate  the  Avon,  and  find  aocomonodation  in  the  Oily 
Dooms,  and  there  wili  be  far  lees  detention  at  King- 
road  when  such  vessels  happen  to  arrive  there  at  low 
neap  tides.  Simultaneously  with  these  river  improve- 
ments, new  deep  wiater  berths  and  oomonodious  wharves 
on  both  sides  of  the  fkwting  harbour,  all  connected 
wifth  i^e  Greaib  Western  Biaihrny  system,  and  served 
also  by  the  Midland  Oompany  by  means  of  their  ex- 
tensive system  of  capacious  barges,  are  being  con- 
struoted  under  Parliamentarv  powers  obtained  by  the 
Corporotion  and  the  Great  Western  Bailwi^  Company 
respectively  in  1807.  In  addition  to  the  City  Docks, 
as  above  described,  the  Corporation  are  the  owners  of 
a  dock  of  19  acres  at  Avonmouth  on  the  Glouoeeiter- 
s^ire  bank  of  the  Biver  Avon,  and  of  one  of  12  acres 
(deep  water  area)  at  Portishead,  on  the  Somersetshire 
l>ank  of  the  river,  two  miles  below  Avonmouth.  As 
I  have  already  told  you,  when  the  old  City  Docks  were 
iirst  constructed  in  1803,  the  money  was  raised  by 
a  private  company,  in  which  the  Corporation  of  Bris- 
tol  and  the  old  Guild  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers 
of  Bristol,  and  a  number  of  private  traders  had  diares. 
That  oompany  was  bought  out  by  the  Corporation  of 
Bristol  in  the  year  1847,  and,  since  then,  tne  old  City 
Docks,  and,  subeequently  to  1884,  the  Avonmouth  and 
Portishead  Docks  (which  are  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  river  respectively),  were  also  taken  over  by 
the  Corporation  from  the  two  private  companies  who 
constructed  them;  and  the  whole  dock  estate  is  now 
the  property  of  ^e  Corporaftion  of  Bristol ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  whole  of  the  wet  docks  within  the  Port 
of  Bristol  belong  to  the  Corporation  of  Bristol.  I 
have  here  maps  on  a  large  scale,  which  I  will  hand  in. 
(The  witness  hajided  in  a   map   of  the   Avonmouth 

Dock,  and  a  map  showing  the  City  Dock  and  the 

Avonmouth  and  Portishead  Docks,) 

4687.  In  1847,  then,  the  Corporation  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  whole  of  tiie  floating  harbour  f— Yee.  The 
Corporation  had  from  time  immemorial  been  possessed 
of  certain  city  dues  taken  m  respedt  of  vessels  in  the 
shape  of  water  bailiffs',  mooring,  and  other  fees ;  and 
on  the  goods  in  the  shape  of  town  dues  and  wthaifage 
dues. 

4688.  Now  will  you  go  on  to  tell  us  about  the  two 
docks  which  were  constructed  by  private  companies 
and  taken  over  by  the  Corporation  in  1884? — These  two 
docks  were  constructed  by  private  companies  and  taken 
over  by  t^e  Corporation  under  Parliamentary  powers  in 
1884,  the  object  being  the  stoppage  of  the  severe  com- 
petition which  then  existed  between  the  three  different 
dock  concerns,  and  which,  aliliough  benefksial  no  doubt 
to  some  traders,  entailed  great  loss  to  the  citizens  in 
the  working  of  &eir  City  docks,  and  little  or  no  pecu- 
niary benefit  to  the  companies  themselves  Hie  results 
aimed  at  have  been  attained,  inasmuch  as  i^at  compe- 
tition has  ceased,  and  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
so  readjust  all  the  dues  and  charges  as  to  secure  a 
greatly  enhanced  revenue  from  the  concerns,  under  one 
ownership  and  control,  than  could  ever  have  been  ob- 
tained when  worked  as  three  separate  companies. 
Again,  those  vessels  which  can  physically  come  up, 
and  which  before  the  amalgamation  were  being  diverted 
to  Avonmouth  and  Portishead,  do  now  come  up  to 
Bristol,  thereby  adding  largely  to  the  indirect  advantage 
of  the  citizens  by  better  local  trade  and  greater  dis- 
trilbatioin  of  wages  within  tbe  city  area.  Only  the 
very  large  liners  and  vessels  laden  with  mineral  oils 
and  those  required  to  be  discharged  with  great  dis- 
patch are,  as  a  rule,  now  berthed  in  the  Avonmouth 
and  Portishead  Hocks.  The  terms  arranged  by  the 
Corporation  for  the  purchase  of  the  Avonmouth  and 
Portishead  Docks  were  based  on  the  net  revenue  which 
they  thought  they  could,  without  detriment  to  the 
volume  of  traffic,  derive  from  those  concerns  when 
worked  as  a  part  of  a  united  dock  undertaking,  to- 
gether with  a  small  sum  for  goodwill.  Avonmouth 
Dock  was  purchased  for  about  two-tJiirds  and  Portis- 
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head  Dock  for  about  four-fifths  of  what  they  had  cost  jfr.  F.  B. 

their  former  owners.     The  funds  for  purchasing  those  Girdlestone. 

docks  were  raised  at  a  rate  of  interest  varying  from  2|  ^^ — 

to  3^  per  cent.,  by  the  issue  under  the  powers  given  25  Mar.  1901. 

by  the  Bristol  Dock  Act,  1884,  of  debenture  stoii  on 

the  security  of  the  dock  estate  revenue  and  the  borough 
fund,  which  includes  the  dock  and  city  d,ues. 

4669.  Will  you  tell  us  the  advantages  which  you  say 
the  Port  of  Bristol  has  in  having  deep  water  close  to  ■ 
the  mouth  of  the  Avon?— Owing  to  the  considerable 
expansion  now  taking  place  in  the  North  American 
trade  at  Avonmouth,  and  the  greatly  increased  and 
increasing  size  of  vessels  now  employed  therein,  the 
Corporation  are  contemplating  the  construction,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  about  one  and  three-quarter   mil- 
lions, of  another  dock  at  Avonmouth  of  about  90  acres 
in  extent,  with  a  lock  850ft.  in  length,  having  direct 
access  from  the  sea,   with  5,200ft.   of'  quay  200ft.   in 
width,    including  railway   lines,   equipped  also  with 
commodious  transit  sheds  and  a  graving  dock,   and 
suitable  in  all  respects  for  the  reception  and  discharge 
with  great  dispatch  of  the  largest  class  of  ocean-going 
vessels  afloat  or  building,  and  capable  of  extension,  if 
so  required,  hereafter.    If,  as  was  the  case,  the  open- 
ing of  Avonmouth  and  Portishead  Docks  in  1877  and 
1^0  respectively,  and  the  carriage  of  goods  therefrom 
by  the  railway  companies  at  the  same  rates  to  inland 
places  as  from  Bristol  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
revenue  and  traffic  of  the  port,  both  foreign  and  coast- 
wise, by  reason  of  the  larger  and  more  economically- 
worked  class  of  vessels  which  shipowners  were  thus 
able  to  employ,  and  the  cheaper  freight  and  wider  area 
of  distribution  which  merchants  thereby  secured,  the 
probability  is  that  the  further  large  scheme  of  dock 
extension  now  contemplated  at  Avonmouth,  subject  to 
the  co-operation  of  the  railway  companies  having  access 
thereto,  will  result  similarly.     The  port  is  again  in  the 
positaon  of  being  unable  to  accommodate  the  greaAly 
dncreaeed  size  of  vessel  plpng  in  the  North  American 
trade,  vrhkAi  forms  one-half  of  its  wiiole  foreign  trade. 
If  it  is  true,  as  alleged,  that  cheaper  freights  can  be 
secured  by  this  type  of  vessel,  local  merchants  may 
be   prejudiced  if  accommodation  be  not  provided  for 
them  at  this  port ;  hence  the  desire  to  obtain  powers 
to   build   a   dock  of  vastly   increased    lock   and  quay 
proportions,  the  scheme  for  which  has  just  been  passed 
by  the  ciitizens  on  a  poll  by  three  to  one.     The  Port 
of  Bristol   ^ijoys   considerable   advianibaffes,   inaemuob 
as  there  is  deep  water  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,, 
and  a  atraight  lead  thereto  from  the  ocean.    Vessels  of 
480ft.    and    25it    draught   and  ol   46dft.    length  and 
20ft.  draught  cam  enter  tiie  AvonmoaU^  and  Portishead 
Docks  (using  the  caisson  at  the  inner  end)  respectively 
'bowtards  the  time  of  high  water  on  any  neap  tide  o^ 
the  year,  and  of  much  greater  draugjhibs  on  other  tides, 
and,  as  regards  the  City  Dodbs,  liEne  are  now  but  few 
tides  on  which  a  vessel  drawing  dOft  cannot  proceed 
direct  from  sea  thereto.     Another  advantage  the  ptort 
possesses  is  a  very  central  position,  and  consequent 
convenient  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  imported 
cargo  to  inland  towns  by  canal  or  raSlway  as  far  as 
Bimdn^btaa  on  the  north^  Beading  on  the  east,  Exeter 
on  the  south-west,  and  by  coastwise  craft  to  all  the 
ports  within  and  around  the  Bricrtol  CJhannel,  and  the 
dolleotion  of  mineraile  and  manufactured  goods  for  ex- 
port from  the   Midland  districts  and    South  Wales. 
Avonmouth  Dock  is  chiefly  used  by  fhe  larger  Canadian 
and  Americaa  liners,  also  for  whole  cargoes  of  gnain 
frofm  South  American  and  United  States  ports,  and  for 
the  United  States  mineral  oil  trade,   whkh  latter  i» 
conducted   in   'tank    voiBnioliD    of   6,000   tons   capacity. 
Portishead  Dock  is  aJmoot  wtuAly  used  for  whole  cargoes-- 
of  gram,  chiefly  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Aigeivtine 
I)OTto,  and  for  cargoes  ci  naphjtha  from  the  Uniited  States. 
The  taaraff  of  dues  and  labourage  dMiges  is  moderate, 
and  .tius  and  the  fact  that  there  are  no  export  dues 
Ihh  of  late  years  given  a  great  imipetus  to  the  liner 
traffic.     I  should  just  Hke  to  renoMik  here  that  there 
are  a  |;reat  many  tables  given  in  the  Appendices  to 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  pro- 
ceedanos  of  this  Comonission,  in  wGob  certain  flgUKee  are 
given  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  respect 
of  grain  and  timber  charges  at  the  Port  of  Bristol. 
Having   gone  into    these  very   oofefdlly,  I  may  flOjy 
that   fiiey   are    exceedingly   misleading ;    in   ftict,    it 
is  quite  absurd  to  state  what   is  stated  in  one   case, 
namely.   Table   20  of  Appendix  8  on  the  4tli   day. 
Talking  of  boards  and  board  ends  under  6in.  in  width, 
it   sa3rs :   "  An   inspection   of   which,    shows   that   en 
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Mr.  F,  B,    ^^^  article,  as  on  moet  others,  the  charges  in  London 

Oir€Ue^mie,   ^^^  higher  tihan  els«wihere,  wi^tih  the  exception  of  Bris- 

■•^^         tol,  which  is  th<e  desirest  port  in  the  United  Kingdom/' 

9b  Mar.  1901.  I  say  that  is  abeolutelj  inoorreet.     The  comparison  is 

'^  ■  not  fair,   because  at  Bristol  tho  rate  includes  work 

whdoh,    in   London,   ib  peirformed  at   tlie  cost  of   the 

ffhip.     But,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  rates  for  the 

bebter  class  of  wood  goods,  that  is,  of  more  even  sizes, 

are  much  less  than  the  London  rates.     The  fact  is  that 

the  compiler  has  ignored  the  fact  that,  whilst  in  Londcm 

and  Liverpool  the  shiip  discharges  on  tx>  the  quay,  at 

the  .port  of  Bristol  the   ship  only  dEscharges  to   the 

rail.     So  thait,  to  compare  the  charges,  you  must  add 

to  the  London  charge  the  cost  of  bringing  the  cargo 

from  the  ship's  rail  to  the  quay.     But,  in  the  case  of 

grain,  the  charges  are  still  more  inaccurate,  and,  as  far 

as  I  c^n  make  out — though  it  is  very  difficult  to  follow 

thorn — it  is  because  they  have  taken  tlie  wrong  weight 

to  the  bushel.      The  weight  to  the  bushel  differs  very 

much  in  the  different  ports. 

4600.  {Mr.  EUis.)  Will  you  give  us  the  name  of  the 
witness  whose  evidence  you  are  challenging? — It 
is  the  evidence  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  it  is  contained  in  the  Appendix  No.  8  of 
the  fourth  day.  I  think  it  was  handed  in  by  Mr.  Coke. 
I  think  it  is  simply  a  mistake ;  I  do  not  think 
it  was  done  intentionally  at  all,  and  I  tJiink  it 
arises  from  those  two  facts  :  that  the  difference  between 
the  customs  of  the  ports  has  not  been  taken  into 
account,  and  that  the  weights  per  bushel  have  not  been 
taken  properly.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  so,  as  far 
as  I  can  follow  them.  At  present  the  Port  is  very 
largely  an  import  one,  a  number  of  vessels  which  fre- 
quent it  resorting  after  the  discharge  of  their  cargoes 
either  at  Bristol,  Avonmouth,  or  Portishead  Docks 
to  Cardiff,  Newport,  Barry,  or  one  of  the  other  coal 
ports  in  SouUi  Wales  for  outward  cargoes.  As  they 
can  get  stemmed  at  these  ports  as  a  rule  on  the  same 
tide  as  they  leave  Bristol,  shipowners  trading  to  the 
Port  of  Bristol  have  as  a  fact  advantages  over  several 
of  the  larger  purely  importing  ports.  As  regards  im- 
ports Bristol  early  possessed,  and  continues  to  enjoy, 
a  large  share  of  the  grain,  flour,  and  provision  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom  with  Canada  and  the  east  and 
west  coasts  of  Uie  Ijnited  States ;  also  of  the  grain 
trade  with  India,  South  America,  and  the  Black  Sea 
ports.  Bristol  is  also  a  large  importer  of  wines,  spirits, 
oils,  seeds,  marble,  ores,  green  and  dry  fruit,  esparto 
grass,  valonia,  and  general  goods  from  French, 
Spanish,  and  Mediterranean  ports,  timber  and  wood 
goods  from  <i]he  Baltic  and  North  American  ports,  hddee 
and  tallow  from  South  America  and  the  Baltic,  petro- 
lexun  oil  in  bulk  and  naphtha  in  casks  from  the  United 
States,  and  beet  sugar  and  general  goods  from  French, 
Belgian,  German,  and  Russian  ports.  Of  late  years 
a  considerable  general  trade  by  regular  liners,  chiefly  in 
sugar  and  manufactured  goods  booked  to  inland  towns 
in  the  United  Kingdom  on  through  bills  of  lading  from 
the  Continent,  has  been  developed  at  the  City  Docks, 
and  with  the  increased  quay  shed  and  rail  accommo- 
dation now  being  provided  this  traffic  may  be  expected 
shortly  to  attain  far  larger  dimensions.  The  exports, 
which'  are  chiefly  by  the  large  liners  from  Avonmouth, 
consist  of  coal,  salt,  feldspar,  china  clay,  galvanised 
iron,  tin  plates,  wire,  oils,  railway  waggons,  coarse 
pottery,  (hardware,  and  miscellaneous  manulactured 
goods,  the  value  of  which  shipped  abroad  during  the 
year  1899  amounted  to  £1,355,498.  With  the  numerous 
regular  liners  now  plying  from  the  Port  of  Bristol,  and 
with  improved  inland  navigation  as  proposed  between 
Worcester  and  the  Birmingham  and  Staffordshire  dis- 
tricts, a  much  larger  portion  of  the  heavy  goods,  such 
as  pottery  and  hardware,  from  those  districts  would,  it 
is  thought,  be  shipped  from  Avonmouth  in  preference 
to  Liverpool  or  London.  Up  till  recent  years  Bristol, 
it  is  believed,  was  the  only  dock  concern  in  the  United 
Kingdom  owned  by  a  municipality.  Other  municipal 
bodies  have,  however,  now  been  authorised  to  own 
docks  and  provide  terminal  facilities,  or  to  subscribe 
from  municipal  funds  towards  such  works  ;  for  instance, 
Manchester,  Boston,  and  Preston — and,  I  think,  Aber-* 
deen — are  now  in  this  category.  At  the  leading  Scotch 
and  Irish  ports,  and  at  Liverpool  and  Swansea  in  this 
cotintry,  the  control,  as  is  well  known,  is  in  the  hands 
of  public  trusts,  chiefly  elected  by  those  who  pay  duos, 
which  bodies  raise  their  money  on  the  security  of  the 
dock  and  harbour  dues  only,  and  without  any  guarantee 
from  the  borough  funds. 

A691.  (Cliairman.)  Have  the  municipal  funds  at  Bris- 
tol invested  in  dock  enterprise  resulted  advantageously 


to  the  citizens? — At  Bristol  that  the  municipal  funda 
invested  in  dock  enterprise  have  resulted  very  advan- 
tageously to  the  citizens  is  proved  by  the  additional 
population,  the  increased  value  of  the  rateable  pro> 
perty,  and  the  many  new  industries  started  in  and 
around  the  city,  and,  indirectly,,  by  the  increased 
labour  which  has  been  employed  at  continually  higher 
rates  of  pay,  and  the  increased  foreign  and  home  trade 
done  through  the  Port  of  late  years.  The  commercial 
advantages  given  by  public  ownership  over  private 
ownership  of  docks,  wharves,  and  quays  consist,  in  my 
opinion,  of  the  rates  being  fixed  alike  to  all  customera 
under  similar  circumstances  of  there  being  no  discounts 
or  rebates  allowed — that  is,  of  all  dues  and  charges 
being  levied  impartially  and  maintained  at  the  pub- 
lished tariff,  without  fear  or  hindrance,  and  the  ab- 
solute refusal  to  give  any  rebates,  drawbacks,  or  other 
reduction  from  this  published  tariff.  Again,  a  public 
authority,  being  able  to  raise  its  money  on  lower  terms 
than  private  owners,  and  having  no  dividend  to  pay, 
has  more  interest  in  keeping  the  docks  in  an  efficient 
condition  and  furnishing  them  either  out  of  borrowed 
money  or  often,  as  at  this  Port^  out  of  its  ordinary 
dock  revenue  with  the  additional  appliances  and  ac- 
commodation required  from  time  to  time  by  the  ever- 
changing  tyx>e  of  vessels  and  oon<dbtiona  of  working 
traffic.  Private  owners  seekii^g  only  to  work  the  dock 
for  diviidends  are  rather  prone  to  starve  the  works  end 
to  maintain  a  hi^  scale  of  charges,  which  is  against 
the  trader's  interest  They  also  hesitate  to  expend 
further  capital  until  they  are  actually  forced^  either  by 
a  threatened  loss  of  traffic  or  an  inability  to  accommo- 
date the  ordinary  vessels  plying  at  the  time  in  the 
different  trades.  The  question  of  the  advantages  of 
ownership  by  a  trust  in  preference  to  the  municipality 
of  the  Bristol  Dock  Estate  has  often  been  th>  subject 
of  local  discussion,  some  thinking  that  a  more  pro- 
gressive policy  would  be  carried  out  by  a  tiust  con- 
dtituited  like  those  of  some  of  the  northern  ports  rather 
than  by  the  Corporation,  and  for  the  following  reasons  : 
1st.  That  com/pertent  adminiifltraltaon  could  be  elected 
by  tlie  various  interests  concerned  witliout  their  being 
of  necessity  meouhers  of  the  To\ni  Oonncil.  2nd.  That 
any  soheme  formulated  for  the  improvement  of  the  port 
^u'ld  not  run  the  risk  of  being  rejected — 

(a.)  By  the  failure  to  obtain,  as  is  necessary  under 
the  Borough  Funds  Acts,  a  statutory  majority 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Council  ;  or, 

(b.)  By  a  majority  of  the  town's  meeting  ;  or, 

(c.)  In  the  event  of  a  poll  being  demanded  at  that 
mteeting,  by  the  result  thereof  being  a  large 
majority  of  citizens  against  proceeding  with 
the  Bill  in  Parliament  necessary  to  carry  out 
tlie  scheme. 

As  against  these  objeotions  it  may  be  urged — 

(a.)  That  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  members  serving 
on  a  trust  would  differ  much  from  tlioso 
members  of  the  Town  Council  who  are  now 
appointed  annually  to  sit  on  the  Docks  Coin- 
unittee. 

(b.)  That  by  municipal  ownership  the  capital  is  raised 
at  the  lowest  market  rate  by  reason  of  its 
having  as  eecurity  the  Borough  Fund,  or  in 
other  words,  the  abildty  to  pledge  the  credit 
of  the  oity. 

And,  again,  if  there  should  be  any  deficit  on  the 
working  of  the  municipal-owned  dock,  the  same  can  be 
made  good  by  a  rate-in-aid  on  tlie  city.  The  problem 
Cf  a  Dock  Trust  in  Bristol  resolves  itself,  therefwe,  into 
one  of  dock  finance.  The  Ooaporutdon  cannot  divest 
itself  of  its  responsibilities  towards  the  holders  of  their 
debenture  stocks,  even  if  a  trust  was  willing  to  take 
over  their  full  liabdli<ties  on  this  head,  and  it  does 
not  seem  at  all  reasonable  that  they  should  remain 
responsible  for  the  liabilities,  pjid  that  an  independent 
hoiy  over  whom  they  have  no  control  should  possess 
the  property  and  manage  the  estate.'  The  capital  lia- 
bilities cf  the  docks  stand  at  nearly  two  and  a  half 
millions,  and  the  annual  interest  at  about  £82,500. 
The  dock  estate  by  itself,  that  is,  wltliQut  reckoning 
in  the  city  dues  on  shippdng  and  goods  during  the  past 
eight  years,  shows,  without  providing  for  the  sinking 
fund  and  renewal  and  depreciert^ion  funds,  a  deficit  o: 
about  £100,000.    That  is  in  the  ei^t  years. 

4692.  In  ca.pa(tal  value,  do  you  me^  ?-t-No,  in  revenue. 
That  is  on  the  dock  estate  per  se.  1% at  is  on  the  ei^t 
years,   and  without  taking  in  the  city  dnm     I  must 
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explain  viih  regard  to  the  city  dues  that  only  one 
dae,  a  oonnolidated  due,  is  dtuaged  to  the  Mipimnet 
or  to  the  mecchant;  but,  for  the  piLX|>06ee  of  the 
borough  fund,  when  that  money  is  received  by  the 
IXxiks  Oommittee,  vhather  from  the  sftupowaier  or  the 
meicfaant,  that  ooneoEdiated  due  is  split  into  the  dock 
portion  and  the  city  dues  portion,  and  whereas  the 
dock  posiion  goes  into  one  Oommittee'e  pooket,  the  city 
daee  portion  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  Finance  Obm- 
mittee  of  the  Corporation  and  becomes  part  of  the 
Borough  Fund,  ana  a^inst  that  we  draw  a  nvte-tn->aid. 
But  against  that^  putting  the  two  together  on  an  aTorage 
of  years,  if  you  take  out  the  sinkine  fund,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  docks  yield  a  profit  to  ^e  citizens.  That 
is  the  result  of  the  united  operation. 

4693.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Are  the  city  dues  in 
the  nature  of  a  rate  on  rateable  property  1 — Ko,  the  city 
dues  are  a  due  on  all  ships  and  on  all  goods  imported 
in  those  ships. 

^4694.  AH  goods  landed? — No,  brought  into  the  port, 
and  the  port  extends  20  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

4696.  The  dock  property  is  rated  separately  as  a  rate- 
able property,  I  suppose? — ^Yes,  but  the  purely  dock 
dues  have  been  constituted  tolls  in  gross,  and  as  such 
are  not  rateable  to  local  rates. 

4696.  Whait  is  the  point  of  keeping  them  separsfte 
now? — ^If  the  Corporation  ever  got  rid  of  its  dock  pro- 
perty it  would  want  to  be  paid  separatedy  for  the  city 
uues.  Then  the  city  dues  are  only  leviable  on  the  ves- 
sels and  goods  coming  to  the  city  docks,  not  on  those 
entering  the  Avonmouth  and  Portishead  Docks.  For 
all  purposes  of  the  shipowner  and  the  merchant  there 
is  only  one  consolidated  due  charged.  As  I  say,  the 
merchant  and  the  shipow.ier  know  nothing  about  the 
city  and  the  dock  dues,  they  just  pay  the  one  consoli- 
dated dock  due.  If,  however,  the  total  harbour  revenue 
of  the  Corporation  be  taken — that  is,  the  revenue  of  the 
dock  estate,  plus  the  net  city  dues  for  the  same  period 
and  the  total  expenditure,  including  the  statutory  oUd- 
gsktion  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  to  eventually  dischcurge 
tne  capital  liabilities — there  is  a  deficit  of  £50,148.  ThAt 
would  be  a  serious  matter  for  a  dock  trust,  because  it 
is  not  certain  that  Parliament  would  allow  a  trust  to  set 
aside  the  obligation  that  the  Corporation  entered  into 
to  provide  a  sinking  fund  for  liquidating  the  amount 
tne  Corporation  was  empowered  to  borrow  for  dock  pur- 
poses. But  it  is  not  a  serious  thing  for  the  raftepeyers 
of  Bristol  to  contribute  the  average  sum  of  less  than 
£6,500  per  annum,  because  they  are  getting  in  return  a 
valuable  property,  built  up  by  the  sinking  fund,  which 
during  the  e^ght  years  in  question.,  has  increased  ahout 
£70,408.  The  sinking  fund  is  now  about  £150,000,  all 
invested  in  gilt-edged  securities.  It  maj  be  argued  that 
the  present  body  of  ratepayers  are  reaping  no  luivantace 
from  this.  The  reply  to  tiiat  is  that  the  large  expendi- 
ture of  money  made  in  connection  with  the  docks  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  has  added  materially  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  or^,  and  that  althou^  the  present  body  of 
ratepayers  are  providing  a  good  heritage  for  ^eir  chil- 
dren and  successors,  it  should  not  be  lorgotteii  that 
they  in  their  turn  inherited  the  work  which  was  done  by 
their  predecessors  in  the  first  half  of  the  century.  With 
reference  to  the  personnel  of  a  dock  trust  and  the  present 
members  cd  the  Docks  Committee,  it  is  not  thought  that 
that  would  be  materially  improved.  Three-fourths  of 
the  present  mevnibers  of  the  Docks  Committee  would  be 
eligi{>le  for  sitting  on  the  trust,  and  they  probably  would 
be  the  men  who  would  be  selected  by  the  payers  of 
dues  to  represent  them,  and  it  certainly  is  not  always  a 
disadvantage  to  have  a  few  men  sitting  at  a  board  who 
have  no  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  proposals  that 
come  up  for  consideration,  but  whose  interests  are  only 
those  in  common  with  the  main  body  of  citizens  in  whose 
midst  the  docks  are  situated.  Even  of  the  di^culties 
surrounding  the  finanoiail  part  of  the  edbject  were  not 
so  great,  there  would  be  the  further  grave  difficulties  in 
getting  a  trust  constituted  unless  the  Corporation  was 
prepared  to  support  the  application.  At  a  time  like  the 
present,  when  Parliament  isi  granting  to  municipal  autho- 
rities the  power  to  control  and  manage  large  commercial 
undertakings  like  firns,  waiter,  electric  Hghting,  tram- 
ways, etc.,  it  would,  it  is  thought,  hesitate  to  deprive 
the  Corporation  of  the  management  of  the  docks  unless 
it  was  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Coiporation  itself,  and 
that  is  not  at  all  likely  to  tako  place.  While  the  present 
system  in  Bristol  has  its  disadvantages,  those  disad- 
vantages are  more  than  countei^baUnced  bv  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  use  of  the  iborough  fund  as  secu- 
rity in  raising  capital  for  dock  improvements  and  de- 
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velopments.     That  is  the  general  opinion,  I  think,  of     jlfr.  F.  B. 
the  better  class  of  the  citizens.     It  is  not  quite  my  own  Girdlestone, 

pei-sonal  opinion.     The  Dock  Estaite  comprised^  as  before         

stated,  of  the  Avonmoath,  Portishead,  and  City  Docks,  25  Mar.  1901. 

is  worked  under  the  direction  of  a  ooanmittee  of  the  Town       

Coimcil,  elected  annually  by  that  body  and  consisting  ^ 
of  19  members  thereof.  In  addition  to  dodc  management 
the  committee  is  charged  by  the  Council  with  the  gene- 
ral supervision  of  the  city  quays,  sheds,  and  the  dues 
received  therefrom,  and  the  expenditure  connected  there- 
with, and  also  of  all  conservancy  matters.  The  working 
is  regulated  by  various  Acts  of  Parliament  and  by  bye- 
laws  and  regulations  made  thereunder,  and  also  by  reso- 
lutions passed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Town  Council  on 
reports  submitted  to  them  by  the  Docks  Committee. 
The  committee  is  broken  up  into  sub-committees  for 
dealing  speoially  with  all  mattera  relating  to  finance, 
works,  and  traffic  These  eub-committees  investigate 
with  the  aid  of  the  officials,  the  various  questions  in 
detail,  and  submit  in  due  course  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions thereon  to  the  general  committee.  The  accounts 
are  audited  annually  by  two  membeia  of  the  committee, 
aa  well  as  by  a  professional  firm  of  auditors,  and  an 
epitome  thereof  is  then  published  in  the  local  news- 
papers in  accordance  with  the  statutoiy  obligations,  and 
any  citizen  can,  if  he  so  wishes,  obtam  copies  of  these 
accounts. 

4697.  (Chairman.)  Now,  will  you  tell  us  about  the 
principle  of  working  ? — The  principle  of  working  aimed  at 
is  not  so  much  to  make  a  profit  as  to  increase  ihe  volume 
of  traffic  by  keeping  the  tariff  of  charges  low,  giving  great 
dif^»atch  to  the  v«seel,  and  providing  from  time  to  time 
(largely  out  of  the  revenue)  such  further  sheds,  cranes, 
quays,  railways,  telephones,  etc.,  and  other  facilities  as 
thie  ever-changing  type  of  traffic  and  vessel  in  which  it 
is  conduct e<l  seem  from  time  to  time  to  call  for.  At  the 
Port  of  BrivStol  the  custom  is  for  the  shipowner  to  raise 
the  cargo  to  the  ship's  rail — ^this  is  very  important — the 
merchants  taking  it  therefrom  and  landing  it  on  to 
quay  or  into  railway  wagon,  barge,  cart,  or  shed.  In 
th«e  case  of  bulk  grain  the  merchant  has  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work  in  the  hold,  namely,  trimming  and 
buahelling.  Whilst,  as  before  stated, 'the  Corporation, 
except  at  the  granarj'  berth  at  the  Prince's  Wharf,  City 
Docks,  do  not  perform  laborage  at  the  City  Docks,  at 
Avonmouth  they  do  practically  the  whole  of  the  opera- 
tions both  for  the  ship  and  merchant,  and  at  Portishead 
Dock  the  whole  of  those  for  the  merchant.  As  regards 
the  operation  performed  for  the  shipowner,  that  is,  load- 
ing and  unloading  from  and  to  the  ship's  rail,  the  Cor- 
poration employ  a  stevedore,  but  as  regards  that  for  the 
merchant  the  work  is  executed  by  means  of  their  own 
staff  of  clerks,  forem«?n,  and  workmen.  For  general 
labour  the  pay  at  present  is  6id.  per  hour,  and  for  pie -e 
work,  which  applies  wholly  to  grain,  the  rates  paid  to 
the  men  are  shown  in  this  Taible,  which  I  will  hand  in. 
(The  Witness  handed  in  a  Table  showing  the  rafes  for 
discharging  grain  in  the  Bristol  Docks.  See  Ap- 
pendix, IZth  Dtiy,  No.  3.) 

The  efficient  staff  of  officials,  foremen,  and  labourers 
maintained  by  the  Corporation,  the  rapid  way  in  which 
the  operations  are  conducted,  the  low  tariff  of  charges, 
and  the  system  of  giving  Corporation  warrants  for  goods 
stored,  undoubted^  coiSribute  greatly  to  the  success  of 
the  Port,  and  to  the  favourable  view  which  shipowners 
and  merohanta  take  of  it  as  a  convenient  and  eoonomicaL 
centre  for  importation  and  dietribution  of  foreign  produce. 
Where  the  work  is  performed  by  the  Corporation  the 
rates  charged  cover,  aa  a  fact,  little  more  than  the  actual 
cost  incurred,  uicluding  shuntins;.  In  addition  to  the 
storage  jmmded  by  the  Corporation  at  each  dock,  tliere 
is  extensive  private  warehouse  accommodation  in  Bristol 
for  grain  and  all  other  claases  of  goods.  At  the  Avon- 
mouth ami  Portishjead  Docks  the  Great  Western  and 
Midland  Companies*  trucks  have  direot  access  to  the 
dock  quays  and  vessels  lying  thereat.  At  the  City  docks 
onW  the  Great  Western  Railway  is  directly  connected 
with  any  of  the  de^water  berths.  The  Midland  and 
London  and  South- Weetem  Companies,  however,  coUeot 
goods  by  baige  and  cart  to  their  dep6t  at  St.  Phillips 
free  of  cost  to  the  trad'er.  This  system  of  barging  from 
ship's  side  is,  as  a  fact,  a  great  convenience  from  the  dock 
company's  point  of  view,  as  it  enables  goods  to  be 
delivered  simultaneously  from  the  off-side  of  th,e  ship 
to  the  Midland  Company,  and  on  the  quayside  to  the 
Great  Western  Company,  and  so  saves  quay  space,  and 
ensures  greater  dispatch  and  economy  in  handJnig  caigo. 
The  cost  of  placing  it  on  to  the  railway  truck  to  either 
company's  system  is  the  same  to  the  consignee,  as  the 
Midland  Company  charge  nothing  extra  for  the  act  # 
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Mr.  F.  B,     barging  to  their  dep6t    By  this  means  traders  get  prac- 
Girklestone,    tically  at  all  three  docks  equal  discharging  and  truck- 

ing  facilities,  and  at  equal  cost,  and  this,  coupled  with 

2£iiMar.  1901.  the  fact  that  the  companies  charge  only  the  same  rate 
to  inland  places  from  Avonmouth  and  Portishead  as 
from  Bristol,  enables  a  very  large  '^ex  ship"  trade  in 
grain,  flour,  timber,  and  general  goods  to  be  conducted 
at  this  port.     The  lines  within  the  dock  premises,  both 
at  Avonmouth  and  Portishead,  belong  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  similarly  on  certain  portions  of  the  deep- 
water  quays  owned  by  the  Corporation  at  Bristol ;  no 
railway  company's  locomotive  is  allowed  on  the  Cor- 
poration lines  within  the  two  former  docks,  the  haulage 
being  all  don«  by  Corporation  locomotives.     No  tolls 
in  respect  of  this  haulage  are  levied  on  the  owner  of 
the  goods,  nor  is  any  payment  received  from  the  rail- 
way companies.     The  Corporation  some    years    back 
sought  by  an  action  at  law  to  make  the  railway  com- 
panies pay  the  cost  of  the  services,  or,  failing  this,  to 
supply  the  locomotive  power  -themselves,  but  failed  in 
the  attempt,  the  courts  ruling  that  a  certain  section  of 
the  Bristol  Docks  Act,  1884  (Avonmouth  and  Portis- 
head Dock  Purch<ase  Act)  freed  the  railway  companies 
from  all  such  liabilities.     This  shunting  work  entails 
a  very  considerable    charge    on  the    Corporation    as 
owners  of  the  dock  estate.    On  the  other  hand,  the  rail- 
way companies  claim  that  they  give  good  value  for  this, 
inasmuch  as  the  rates  to  inland  places,  a«  before  stated, 
are  the  same  from  Avonmouth  and  Portishead  as  from 
Bristol,  though  entailing  a  seven  and  ten  miles  extra 
haul  respectively.    We  handed  over  to  the  railway  com- 
panies last  year  no  less  than  420,000  tons  of  goods, 
which  cost  us  at  least  6d.  a  ton  for  moving  and  shunt- 
ing, for  which  we  do  not  get  a  halfpenny  from  the  com- 
panies, notwith-standing  the  fact  that  we  have  provided 
all  the  terminal  facilities.     That  applies  not  only  to 
Bristol,  but  to  many  other  ports,  and  it  is,  no  doubt, 
a  great  hard«hip  and  a  very  serious  loss  to  the  dock 
companies'  revenue,  and  a  very  serious  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  any  independent  dock  company  being  able  to 
raise  sufficient  revenue  to  provide  the  enormously  in- 
creased and  expensive  worlcs  which  are  necessary  to 
accommodate  the  modern  large  liner.     It  is    an    in- 
creasing factor  in  the  difficulty  of  finding  capital  for  a 
dock  concern,  and  one  which  we  in  Bristol  think  the 
Government  ought  to  look  very  carefully  at,  not  only 
with  regard  to  Bristol,  but  other  docks  in  the  kingdom. 
I  see  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  moving  in 
the  same  direction  that  we  are,  namely,  to  get  Par- 
liament to  recognise  that  dock  companies  ought  to  get 
a  certain  portion  of  the  terminals  which  are  taken  by 
the  railway  companies  from  the  traders.    The  Corpora- 
tion own  several  large  lighters  and  hulks,  and  use  them 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  dispatch  to  the  liners 
discharging  at  Avonmouth  Do^.     There  is  no  public 
system  of  lighterage.     The  lighters  and  barges  plying 
in  the  port  are  owned  by  private  firms,  but  are  ob- 
tainable at  moderate  rates.    There  is,  as  a  fact,  great 
competition  for  all  such  work.    The  charge  varies  ac- 
cording to  distance  and  bulk  from  Is.  3a.  to  1&  6d. 
per  ton,  less  being  charged  for  large  quantities  and 
continuous  business.     The  principal  revenue    of    the 
docks  and  quays  comes  from  dues  on  vessels  and  their 
cargoes  taken  in  respect  sf  entry  to  the  port,  and  not 
for  the  use  of  any  particular  quay ;  also  dues  on  ani- 
mals from  for^gn  and  coastwise,  transit  shed  rates, 
license  fees  on  barges  and  boats,  dues  on  vessels  lying 
up,  rates  for  use  of  the  feeder  canal  (which  connects  the 
dock  system  with  that^  of  the  Kennett  and  Avon  Oanal), 
for  use  of  gridiron,  patent  slip  and  pontoon  dock,  also 
rents  of  properties  and  ferries.    A  considerable  revenue 
is  also  derived  in  the  traffic  department  from  working 
the    foreign     animals'    wharves,     from    performance 
of     labourage      for     shipowners     and     juerchants, 
for     use     of     sacks,      cranes,     and     miscellaneous 
plant    and    gear,    from    fines    for    goods    left    be- 
yond   the    statutory    period    of    72    hours    on    the 
quays  or  in  the  transit  sheds,  and  also  from  rents  on 
goods  stored  in  the  warehouses  and  labourage  per- 
formed thereon.    In  addition  to  the  revenue  from  the 
dock  estate,  the  city  from  time  immemorial  has  had 
the  right  to  charge  certain  city  dues  on  vessels  and 
goods  resorting  to  the  city  docks  ;  and  out  of  these  dues 
considerable  sums  have  during  the  last  50  years  been 
expended  in  improving  the  city  quays,  erecting  sheds 
and  cranf'a  thereon,  and  providing  other  trading  facili- 
ties.    For  purposes  of  collection  one  consolidated  due 
only  is  charged  to  the  shipowner  or  merchant,   the 
separation  into  dock  and  city  dues  being  made  subse- 
<^uently,  and  the  shares  apportioned  accordingly  to  the 


Dock  Estate  and  Borough  Fund  respectively.  Here  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  whilst  for  the  first  30  years  sub- 
sequent to  1848  (the  date  of  their  taking  over  the  city 
docks  from  private  owners)  the  citizens  had  to  contri- 
bute £8,000  to  £14,360  a  year  towards  the  revenues 
of  the  dock  estate  by  rates  in  aid,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  large  sums  were  during  this  time  paid  in 
to  the  credit  of  the  borough  fund  in  the  shape  of 
ih^  said  city  dues,  and  there  were  also  expended 
out  of  the  dock  revenue  so  supplemented  large 
amounts  on  new  works  and  improvements,  which, 
besides  enormously  increasing  the  trade  and  prosperity 
of  the  city,  have  also  had  the  effect  of  increasing  those 
city  dues  from  £8,232  in  1849  to  £22,819  in  1900.  In 
addition  a  sinking  fund  wholly  invested  in  gilt-edi^ed 
securities,  amounting  now  to  about  £150,000,  has  been 
built  up.  By  means  of  this  the  citizens  between  50 
to  60  years  hence  will  possess  a  very  valuable  dock 
estate  practically  unencumbered  by  debt.  In  regard  to 
the  financial  results  of  the  Bristol  Dock  Estate  it  is  not 
possible  to  form  a  correct  opinion  without  taking  into 
account  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Port,  that  is,  the 
revenue  of  the  dock  estate  plus  that  from  the  city  dues, 
which  latter,  though  collected  by  the  Docks  Committee, 
are  paid  in  to  the  credit  of  the  Borough  Fund.  Joint 
accounts  to  show  these  results  are  made  up  annually 
and  appended  to  those  which  are  submitted  to  the 
Town  Council  of  the  dock  estate  only.  Treating 
the  account  in  this  way,  and  which  -is  really 
on  the  basis  of  a  commercial  undertaking,  it 
is  maintainedl  that  much  of  the  capital  expendi- 
ture ma^le  on  the  city  quayj  and  necessary  to  cam 
the  ancient  city  dues  has  really  been  charged  to  the 
capital  account  of  the  dock  estate,  and  as  the  city  dues, 
which  arise  largely  out  of  the  grain  imported  in  large 
modern  steamers  could  not  possibly  have  been  earned 
unless  this  expenditure  had  been  made,  the  income  in 
city  dues  arising  therefrom  is,  it  is  held,  correctly 
credited  to  the  revenue  account  of  the  dock  estate. 
Stating  the  accounts,  therefore,  of  the  docks  in  the 
form  in  which  they  would  appear  if  the  concern  was 
a  company,  and  accepting  the  figures  as  they  occur  in 
the  published  accounts,  the  following  results  appear  : — 


For  the  five 

years 
ended  April 

1895. 

For  the  five 
yeara 

ended  April 
1900. 

Total  revenue    -        -       -        - 
Total  expenses  .... 

£ 
895,394 
551,936 

£ 
1,055,407 
646,318 

Net   profit    available  for  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  capital 

Interest  actually  paid  on  whole 
of  tlie  capital  invested  in  the 
Bristol  Docks .... 

343,458 
349,095 

409,089 
381,627 

Surplus  after  paying  interest  on 
capital 

Loss  after  paying   interest   on 
capital 

6,237 

27,462 

Profit  for  10  years 

£21,225 

In  the  financial  statement  of  a  company  the  revenue 
account  would  end  here  and  the  profits  shown  would 
also  -be  much  greater,  because  the  Docks  Committee  have 
annually  charged  their  revenue  with  many  thousand* 
of  pounds  which  in  a  trading  company  would  have  been 
charged  to  capital.  These  accounts  clearly  prove  that 
in  ten  years  the  Docks  Committee  but  for  the  Sinking 
Fund  would  not  have  had  any  need  to  ask  the  citizens 
to  make  good  any  deficiency  on  revenue  account,  for, 
after  paying  all  their  interest,  and  after  maintaining 
their  property  in  an  effective  state  of  repair  and  making 
an  extraordinary  expenditure  on  works  of  £100,755, 
a  large  part  of  which  would  have  been  charged  to 
capital  account  in  a  trading  company,  they  had  £21,225 
in  hand.  This  amount  went  towards  covering  the  sum 
of  £85,174  invested  during  these  ten  years  on  behalf 
of  the  citizens  in  trustees'  securities  on  account  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  the  balance  thereof,  viz.,  £63,949,  being 
the  net  sum  which  the  citizens  had  to  contribute  during 
that  period  towards  the  dock  and  harbour  funda 
With  reference  to  the  general  question  of  regarding  the 
city  dues  as  distinct  from  the  dock  property,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  for  over  260  years  the  onchonoe, 
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•^uaoBge,  and  planki^e  'ratefi,  and  lafter  the  wharfage  dues, 
whioh  were  created  in  1606,  were  leased  to  the  Society  oi 
Merchant  Yenturers*  Prior  to  September,  1764,  th« 
flocdety  paid  to  the  Coiporation  as  a  rent  for  those  rates 
.sod  dues  £3  6s.  8d.  per  annum.  In  1764  a  new  lease 
for  09  yean  was  granted  of  all  those  rates  and  dues  for 
a  rent  of  £10  per  annum.  This  lease  lapsed  in  1863, 
since  which  time  the  Corporation  has  collected  them. 
IVhen  granting  the  leases  it  w«w  in  oonsideration  of  the 
society  constructing  new  wharves  and  providing  facdlities 
lor  accommodating  the  traffic.  Four  of  the  most  impor* 
tant  modem  wharves  in  th'S  Oitv  Docks,  viz.,  the  Prince's, 
the  Bathurst,  the  Dean's,  ana  Canon's  Marsh  wharves, 
have,  however,  been  built  and  charged  to  the  capital  ac- 
<xnmt  of  the  Dock  Estate,  whilst  &e  citv  dues  earned 
there  have  been  paid  onto  the  Boi^ush  Fund,  and  it  is 
only  as  a  matter  of  procedure  that  me  Docks  Commit- 
tee have  had  to  ask  for  a  rate-in-aid  to  pay  the  interest 
upon  the  capital  ouUay.  But  for  the  large  expenditure 
«httf;ed  since  1873  to  the  capital  of  the  D^ck  Estate  for 
making  those  wharves  and  for  widening,  straightening, 
>  and  deepening  the  river  and  carrying  out  improvements 
•at  GumbeiDland  Basin  for  giving  access  to  the  docks  for 
larger  vessels,  the  amount  received  for  city  dues  to-day 
wo^d  undoabtddly  be  considerably  smaller.  The  total 
tonnsffe  of  the  poit  inwards  in  1809  attained  the  respect- 
able Igure  of  1,611,730  tons — a  firt*riking  commen/bazy 
on  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  adopted  in  1847,  and  again 
in  10B4,  of  purchase  by  the  citizens  of  all  private  rights 
in  the  dock  proper^  within  their  port,  and  of  their  con- 
sent to  bear  additional  taxation  in  the  shape  of  city 
mtes  la  tha  event  of  the  revenue  from  do^  sources 
proviuff  inadequwte  after  lowering  the  tariff  of  dues  to 
meet 'Uia  deck  expenditure,  including  intdrest  on  the 
-ooMandisi^  CMntal.  There  are  two  other  matters 
:!  should  jnst  uke  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 


mission to  in  regard  to  revenue.      The  first  is  that    j^^^  ^  „ 
the  present  system  of  measurement  of  tonnage  has  led,   GirdUstani, 
and  IS  leading  still  more  than  formerly,  to  great  anoma-         ^^^^ 
lies  in  regard  to  the  weight  of  goods  carried  in  the  ship.  25  Mar.  1901. 
The  modem  liner  noiw  brings  2  to  2^,  sometunes  even  3,  * 

tons  per  register  ton,  which  is  the  unit  of  taxation  in  re- 
gard to  the  vesseL  The  oonsequenoe  ia,  as  regards  tho 
Port  of  Bristol,  that  as  compared  with  the  measurement 
in  force  in  1888  we  are  loeinff  £6,282  per  annum  by  the 
clever  way  in  which  ^pbuilders  manage  to  buUd  vessels 
of  small  registered  tonnage,  but  tremendous  canning 
capacily.  I  can  submit  figures  to  itihe  Commission  illua- 
trating  this  master  so  far  as  Bristol  is  concerned,  but  it 
is  a  very  serious  matter  for  all  ports,  beeause  the  modem 
vessel  requirea  an  enormous  expenditure,  a  bigger  look, 
a  deeper  sill,  and  prodigiously  increased  shed  accom- 
modation as  compared  with  the  vessel  which  was  in 
vogue  ten  or  tw^ve  years  ago.  All  the  dock  revenues  of 
the  country  are  suffering  from  this  system  of  measure- 
ment. The  dock  authonfcies  have  to  keep  continuaiUy 
putting  their  hands  into  their  pockets  to  provide  for  this 
bigger  class  of  vessel,  which  is  a  proportionately  much 
cheaper  vessel  for  the  shipowner  to  w<»!k.  That  is  to 
say,  the  shipowner  carries  an  enormously  increased  cargo 
at'  practically  the  same  rate  of  cost  for  management,  yet, 
iLotirithstanding  has  having  this  advantage,  we,  the  dock 
authorities,  are  getting  less  and  less  revenue. 

4698.  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  Have  you  ever  xadsed  that  ques- 
tion in  an  actiDn  ? — ^We  have  raised  it  before  the  Board  of 
Trade  many  times. 

4699.  (Chairman,)  It  does  not  exdusively  apply  to 
Bristol  %--'SOf  it  applies  to  all  the  ports  of  the  kmedom, 
but  I  should  think  it  affects  London  yexj  much  indeed. 

Becalled,  4704. 


(Adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning,  March  26th,  at  11  o'clock.) 
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4700.  (Mr,  EUis,)  You  desire,  I  think,  to  add  a  figure 
to  that  which  you  gave  yesterday  ? — If  you  please. 

4701.  You  told  us  that  £1,600,000  had  been  paid  by 
the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  to  the  Corpora- 
tion to  cover  the  rights  and  privileges  that  were  taken 
over? — Quite  so. 

4702.  Then,  I  think,  there  was  some  other  matter 
you  wished  to  speak  about? — The  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board  (Section  281  of  their  Consolidation 
Act,  1858)  took  over  the  whole  of  the  debt,  £6,134,000, 
borrf>wed  by  the  old  Liverpool  Dock  Trustees  on  the 
security  of  the  dock  rates.  This  was  the  consideration 
for  the  transfer  of   the  dock   undertaking  under  the 


Board's  Act  of  1857.  The  Corporation  and  the  Dock- 
Trustees  having  no  beneficial  enjoyment  of  the  estate - 
under  the  old  Acts,  and  the  Dock  Board  holding  the 
estate  under  similar  terms  by  their  Acts,  the  considera- 
tion for  the  transfer  was  the  taking  over  of  their  exist- 
ing dock  debt.  The  only  assets  the  Corporation  could 
enjoy  beneficially  were  the  town  dues,  and  to  acquire 
these,  as  explained  yesterday,  the  Board  gave 
£1,500,000,  but  the  Board  can  only  apply  to¥m  dues  for 
dock  purposes. 

4703.  Then  the  Port  started  on  its  enterprise  with  a 
capital  sum  in  round  figures  of  £7,600,000?— That  is 
so,  in  round 'figures. 


Mr.  Francis  Brooke  Gibdlestone  re-called  and  further  examined. 


Mr.  F.  li.         4704.  (Chairman.)   Are    you    personally    convinced, 
Girdlesffme.    from  your  twenty-five  years'  experience,  that  there  is 

an  advantage  in  the  municipal  management  of  docks? 

— There  is  one  great  advantage,  and  I  think  there  are 
a  great  many  disadvantages.  That  is  my  personal 
opinion.  I  think  that  the  advantage  is  that  a  muni- 
cipal body  owns  a  dock  and  borrows  its  money  at  the 
very  lowest  rates,  having  the  security  of  the  Borough 
Fund.  I  think  also  a  municipal  body  gives  no  con- 
cessions or  anything  of  that  sort  with  regard  to  rates ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  rates  are  fixed,  and  absolutely 
adhered  to  as  regards  both  dues  on  ships  and  on  goods. 
Then  I  think  as  the  municfpality  is  not  working  for  a 
.  dividend,  they  are  more  anxious  perhaps  than  a  private 
company  to  maintain  the  dock  concern  in  a  high  state 
of  efficiency.  Even  if  the  dock  revenue  has  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  town  rates,  that  is  perhaps  better  for 
the  general  community,  because  by  low  dues  and  the 
provision  of  plenty  of  facilities,  greater  traffic  is 
attracted  to  the  Port,  leading  to  the  greater  employ- 
ment of  labour  and  more  retail  customers.  From  all 
this  I  should  say  that  benefit  is  derived  by  every  class 
of  the  citizens.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  disad- 
vantages, which  I  put  as  follows :  There  is  a  difficulty 
in  managing  a  commercial  concern  efficiently  when  tied 
up  by  the  Borough  funds  Act,  the  powers  of  that  Act 
not  being  sufficiently  elastic  to  enable  the  money  for 
new  works  to  be  easily  obtained.  You  have  to  have 
town  meetings,  and  ineetings  of  the  Statutory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council,  and  generally  a  poll  is  demanded 
bv  some  factious  part  of  the  Town  Council.  I  do  not 
think  the  powers  under  the  Borough  Funds  Act  are 
elastic  enough  in  roccard  to  the  development  of  new 
traffic,  new  liners,  for  instance^  or  for  the  manipulation 
sometimes  of  the  rates  necessary  nowadays  to  get  goods 
on  the  system  of  through  rates  which  is  generally 
coming  into  vogue  in  connection  with  the  American  and 


Canadian  trades.       Then  the  Committee's  proceedings 
often    meet    with    factious    opposition    in    the    Town 
Council.       Occasionally,    notwithstanding   great    con- 
sideration and  a  great  amount  of  time  spent  by  the  com- 
mittee, who,  of  course,  know  more  of  the  wants  of  the 
dock    estate    than   the    other    members   of  the  Town 
Council,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  often  given 
very  great  consideration  to  questions  and  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  care,  those  proceedings  are  annulled  by 
the  Town  Council,   for  the  committee,  of  course,   on 
every  important  matter,  after  forming  its  own  opinion, 
has  to  report  to  the  Town  Council  and  get  its  sanction 
for  any  new  measures  or  any  considerable  change  in 
policy.     Again,  I  do  not  think  in  regard  to  labour,  that 
a  municipality  gets  as  much  work  out  of  the  men  as  a 
private  employer  would.     Then  I  think  there  is  very 
often  a  want  of  continuity  of  policy  in  a  dock  concern 
managed  by  a  municipal  body,  the  Board  being  con- 
stantly changed,  and  many  of  the  men  elected  to  the 
Town  Council  having -no  great  stake  in  the  city  property. 
I  think  there  is  occasionally  timidity  on  the  part  of 
Town  Councillors  to  act  for  the  real  interest  of  the 
dock  concern  against  public  opinion.     They  are  rather 
inclined  to  listen  to  public  clamour,  because,  of  course, 
they  have  to  seek  tneir  seats  every  three  years,  and 
sometimes  the  fear  of  losing  a  seat  makes  them  give 
way    too    readily    to    public    opinion.      Then    there 
is    a    tendency    in    a    rate-aided  concern  to  extrava- 
gance in  capital  expenditure  in  order  to  meet  public 
clamour  for  the  provision  of  works  in  some  cases  not 
absolutely  necessary  from   a   dock    point  of   view,  or 
capable  of  proof  as  being  likely  to  produce  revenue. 
Those  are,  in  my  opinion,  some  of  the  disadvantages 
of  a  municipal  working  of  a  dock  concern. 

4705.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Tou  have  been  rather 
contrasting  the  Oorpofration  management  agadnst  thr 
management  of  a  pidvote  oompanyT— Kst  is  so. 
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4706.  Yon  have  not  contrasted  it  wifii  a  trust 
-VBpreBentoig  the  shipping  intereflit  and.  the  trading 
iitfterest  ol  itilie  place?— iE  think  thai  a  trust, 
meimbera  of  whcch  are  ededted  by  thoee  who  pay 
the  dueo  on  the  veseels,  and  t2he  dues  on  the  goods, 
ifi  reallj  the  best  form  of  dock  management.  I  think 
Tou  get  a  highor  stamp  of  men  to  sit  on  that  Board. 
ii  is  considered  a  great  honour  to  sit  on  a  Board,  for 
instance,  like  the  Mersey  Trust  or  tho  Clyde  iSrust. 
I  know  that  there  you  do  get  men  of  the  higheet  stamp. 

4707.  Ad  also  men  with  a  special  knowledge  7— Yes, 
jDen  with  a  special  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of 
shipping  and  dock  traffic. 

4708.  I  suppose  there  is  very  little  barge  traffic  at 

Bristol? — ^We   have  a  considerable   barge   traffic,    but 

nothing  like  that  of  London.    We  get  a  sonall  licence 

.fee  on  every  barge  according  to  its  oasrrying  oapacity. 

We  do  not  get  an^  dues  on  the  goods  conveyed  in  the 

•barge,  but  as  I  said  yesterday,  in  the  Port  of  Bristol 

there  is  a  due  on  every  article  brought  into  the  port, 

whetiier  it  is  landed  on  the  quay  or  not.    So  that  tlie 

.goods  that  are  conveyed  in  the  barges  f]X)m  ships  to 

a  private  or  a  public  warehouse,  or  from  one  portion 

'Of  the  dock  estate  to  another,  as,  for  instance,  between 

the  City  Docks  and  Avonmonth,  or  between  Avonmonth 

and  Portishead,  have  already  paid  dues,  whereas  in 

lliondon  there  are  millions  of  tons  that  do  not  pay 

anything  to  the  dock  concern  at  all. 

4709.  Does  carted  traffic  pay  the  same  ? — ^Yes  ;  every- 
thing that  comes  into  the  port  pays  dues.  In  fact,  I 
thinK  it  ought  to  be  a  cardinal  principle  of  a  dock 
ooncem,  that  wh<atever  gets  the  use  of  the  dodks, 
iviheither  it  is  a  ship  or  a  ton  of  goods,  ought  to  pay 
something  to  the  docks. 

4710.  The  history  of  Bristol  is  th^at  there  were  two 
-private  companies  competing  with  the  Corporatdon  ? — 
lAa^  is  so. 

4711.  And  the  Corporation  elected  to  buy  them  up 
rather  than  face  the  competition? — ^They  did  face  the 
•competition  for  a  considerable  time,  and  lost  very 
heavily.  As  many  of  the  leading  citizens  had  really 
promoted  these  two  private  docbs  because  the  Gor- 
poration  would  not  then  take  the  mtEvtter  up,  I  think 
it  was  the  general  desire  that  these  peoples*  interest 
should  be  taken  over.  The  outside  docks  were  not  in 
a  very  flourishing  condition. 

4712.  Was  the  traffic  of  the  port  increasing  during 
the  time  the  competition  was  going  on  ?— Yes  ;  I  think 
iihe  competition  did  a  great  deal  for  the  Port  of  Bristol. 
Just  before  the  dbdks  were  actually  taken  over,  prac- 
tically there  were  no  dues  being  dharged,  and  in  addi- 
tion we  were  doing  the  labourage  free.  Then  an  in- 
junction was  granted  against  the  Corporation  to  stop 
tha4^  I  think  all  that  reduced  the  price  we  had  to 
pay. 

4713.  You  have  said  that  the  increase  of  tonnage 
to  1,611,736  tons  is  «  stnking  commentary  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  adopted  in  1847,  and  again  in 
1894,  of  purchase  by  the  citizens  of  all  private  rights 
in  the  dock  property  within  their  port.  It  does  not 
follow  that  that  increase  is  due  to  nurohase  by  the 
HUorporation  at  all,  does  it? — The  purchase  in  the  first 
case  was  followed  by  an  enormous  reduction  of  dues. 
"The  old  company  in  1847  were  practically  starving  the 
trade,  owing  to  the  enormous  dues  they  charged.  The 
moment  the  Corooration  bouc^ht  the  old  City  Docks, 
dues  were  reduced  from  3s.  to  Is.  or  thereabouts. 

4714  I  thoujfht  you  said  the  traffic  was  increasing 
-very  much  before  the  poiK^base  9— Now,  I  am  talking 
of  the  1847  purchase.  The  traffic  was  stagnant  then ; 
it  mm  praotioally  going  back  really,  but  as  the  result 
<rf  the  puichiase  of  the  Avonmouth  and  Portishead  Docks 
in  1884  there  was  a  great  stimulus  to  the  traffic.  I 
'ccmld  show  it  to  you  in  figures. 

'4715.  Can  you  put  in  the  annual  rate  of  interest? 
— -1  have  sent  all  those  tables  already.  My  present 
evidence  only  supplements  the  enormous  mass  of  in- 
"formation  which  has  been  given  previously.  The  foreign 
ijonnage,  for  instance,  in  1879,  was  474,000  tons  ;  in 
the  year  1886  it  had  risen  to  638,000  tons ;  in  1892 
it  was  700,000  tons ;  in  1897  it  had  risen  to  818,000 
tons,  and  last  year  we  h«d  W7,000  tons.  The  fact  that. 
Imfors  these  two  outside  docks,  Avonmouth  and  Rirtis- 
head,  were  built,  there  was  no  accomrnodation  for  the 
bigger  class  of  vessel  that  was  coming  into  rffgue. 
'They  could  net  get  up  the  ri^^er,  ^because  tlie  river  was 
not  then  improved  as  it  has  "been  since,  and  practically 


the  limit  of  size,  before  those  docks  were  opened,  was    jf^^  p^  ^^ 
1,200   tons   for   a  sailing  «hip  and   800  tons   for  »  GirdlekotU, 
steamer.  -mh^ 

4716.  Those  increases  are  due  to  increased  facilities  ^  Mar.  1901. 
in  the  docks? — ^Yes,   we  should  never  have  got  anv-        *"" — ^ 
thing  like  this  volume  of  trade  had  not  the  outside 

docks  been  built. 

4717.  Because  they  are  suitable  for  modern  ship- 
ping? — ^Yes,  they  are  suitable  for  modem  shipping. 

4718.  They  were  built  by  private  enterprise  ?— Yes, 
one  by  the  Conservative  party  and  tue  other  by  the 
Liberal  party,  as  is  generally  done  in  Bristol. 

4719.  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  you  trace  this 
rise  to  the  purchase  by  the  citizens  of  all  the  private 
rights  in  the  docks  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  entirely  due 
to  the  purchase  by  the  citizens. 

4720.  It  is  due,  I  suj^xse,  to  the  development  of 
the  port  in  consequence  of  increased  facilities? — ^Yes, 
I  think  the  competition  led  to  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
trade,  and  made  Bristol  more  known  in  North  America 
and  Canada.  Then,  I  think  the  purchase  bv  the  Cor- 
poration has  led  to  good  provision  of  facilities,  far 
greater,  probably,  than  a  private  company  would  have 
been  able  to  give. 

4721.  From  thedr  lumng  rates  to  fall  back  upon  9 — 
Yes.  As  a  m»tter  of  fact,  the  Corporation  has  spent 
half  a  million  of  mioney  on  the  Avonmouth  Dock  alone 
since  the  purchase  in  1884. 

4722.  {Mr,  Ellis,)  You  have  been  good  enough  to  let 
us  have  a  copy  of  your  accounts  ?-— Those  are  the  annual 
accounts. 

4723.  Turning  to  page  4  of  the  accounts  for  1900, 
you  had  at  ihe  end  of  April,  1900,  which  was  the  time 
of  the  closing  of  the  account,  a  capital  sum  of 
£2,544,267  ^That  is  so. 

4724.  Of  which,  £144,540  was  added  during  the  last 
financial  year? — ^Yes,  that  is  right. 

4725.  Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  account,  you 
have  a  debt  of  £2,120,726  under  one  heading  ?— Yes, 
3j[  per  cent,  debenture  stock. 

4726.  And  under  the  other  heading,  2^  per  cent,  de- 
benture stock  £375,583? — ^That  is  conect. 

4727.  And  premiums  on  debenture  stock  are  entered 
in  the  capital  account  as  £51,123? — ^Yes. 

4728.  Then  you  have  a  oontribulion  from  the  City 
Treasurer  of  £33,885.  Where  does  that  come  from? — 
A  few  years  back  a  portion  of  the  old  Dock  Estate  was 
closed  up.  There  used  to  be  a  ovable  bridge  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  city  called  St.  Augustine's  Bridge. 
That  movable  bridge  was  over  the  Frome  River,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  fikMtting  harbour  in  Bristol.  That 
portion  east,  or  above  the  bridge,  was  closed  up,  and 
to  compensate  the  Dock  Estate  for  the  loss  of  room 
and  the  loss  of  revenue,  this  sum  was  paid  out  of  the 
Borough  iSind  to  the  Docks  Committee,  and  went  partly 
to  cover  the  cost  of  other  dpck  improvements  near  St 
Augustine's  wharf.  It  was  only  from  one  pocket  of  the 
Corporation  to  another  pocket  of  the  Corporation ;  it 
was  to  provide  an  additional  wharf  in  substitution  for 
that  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Dock  Estate  by 
reason  of  this  movable  bridge  being  changed  to  a  fixed 
bridge. 

4729.  A  public  advantage  was  carried  oat  which,  in 
justice  to  the  docks  part  of  the  Corporation,  required 
a  transfer  ol  money  really? — ^Yes  ;  _ there  was  great 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Docks  Cominaittee  to  this 
policy  of  closing  a  portion  of  the  floating  harbour.  I 
think  their  oppositaon  w«s  got  over  to  some  extent 
by  the  promise  that  the  borough  fund  should  recoup 
the  dock  estate  to  a  certain  extent. 

4730.  When  youi  use  the  words  "borough  fund,"  do  ycu 
mean  any  additional  rate  was  imposed  during  that  year 
in  respect  of  this  £33,885? — ^Well,  it  oame  out  of  the 
rates ;  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  an  increase 
that  year,  but  it  catme  out  of  the  rates. 

4731.  That  is  a  considerable  sumT — Yes.  It  may 
have  been  spread  over  two  or  three  yeais.  I  think  very 
probably  it  was  spread  over  two  or  three  years. 

4732.  But  you  do  not  know  ? — ^I  aon  not  certain  about 
that.  Or  it  may  h<ave  been  that  some  land  had  been 
sold,  and  the  money  put  into  Consols^  as  occasionally 
happens,  and  that  the  Consols  ware  sold  and  the  money 
handed  over  to  the  dock  estate. 

.  4733.  At  all. events  that  leaves  the  capital  accoimt 
with  a  balance  to  the  good  of  £40,549 /—That  ib  iix 
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4734.  Now,  turning  to  the  revenue  and  expendjibure 
^rdlUtnm>  •coount  Is  aJl  the  sum  tii»t  WIS  apent  during  the  y€«ir 
^*              .  .^  ^j^.^  revenue  and  expenditure  account,  ivihether  it  is 

•26  Mar.  1901.  on  capital  or  Revenue  account  ^There  is  a  capital 
'        '  expenditure  ahown  on  page  4  of  the  accounts,  and  th« 
expenditure  charged  to  revenue  on  pages  6  and  6. 

4735.  What  I  really  mean  is,  is  there  anytlwng  that 
you  consider  in  tie  mature  of  capital  expenditure  in- 
cluded in  the  revenue  expendKture  account? — ^Yes ; 
extraoidinary  expenditure. 

4736.  On  ordinary  expenditure  you  have  £26,369? — 
Yes.  That  is  for  the  docik  estate  only,  not  the  dock 
estate  plus  th<e  city  dues. 

4737.  Then  you  have  extraordinary  capital,  which 
you  considered  in  the  nature  of  capital  account  ?— Some 
of  it  was  for  reconstruction  of  river  walls,  but  as  it 
was  not  likely  to  ppod«ce  any  incoraased  revenue  it  was 
charged  agaiiusft  retvenue  rather  thian  against  capital. 

4738.  Your  general  expenses  appear  to  be  £13,260? — 
Yes. 

4739.  Your  traffic  depaBtm«nt,  £7S,4l9  ?— Yes,  the 
Corporation  do  all  the  kibourage  praobioally  at  the  out- 
aide  docks,  and  a  considerable  poition  at  the  City  Docks 
in  oonn-ection  with  the  granary. 

4740.  The  total  expenditure  amoun)fas  to  £137,915?— 
Yes. 

4741.  Leaving  a  balance  avavlaSle  to  meet  interest, 
etc.,  caniied  to  net  revenue  account  of  £70,221? — That 

is  90. 

4742.  Now  will  you  turn  to  the  revenue  account  ?  You 
have  from  dues  on  veesels  entering  &e  port  £51,420  ? — 
Yes. 

4743.  On  rates  on  goods  from  foreign  ports  and 
coastwise  ports,  rates  on  animals  from  foreign  ports 
and  coastwise  pontB,  £43,683  ?—^Ye6. 

4744.  And  there  are  viarious  o^er  amounts  which 
go  to  make  up  a  total,  including  the  two  sums  I  hiave 
mentioned,  of  £108,796  ?— Yes. 

4745.  In  the  traffic  department,  discharging  and 
loading  vessels,  etc.,  and  shunting,  you  have  £^,8157 
—Yes. 

4746.  The  warehouse  depaoitsnent,  £16,524  ?— Yes. 

4747.  Making  a  total  revenue  of  £208,137?— Tliat  is 
correct. 

4748.  Then  you  have  aibout  6s.  in  tfie  £  on  your 
gross  income  net  revenue  according  to  that? — ^That 
is  so. 

4749.  Now  turning  to  page  7,  the  net  revenue  ac- 
count. You  had  an  adverse  balance  at  the  beginintng 
of  the  year? — ^Yes  ;  we  carried  forward  a  debit  balance 
of  £1,903. 

4750.  Tlien  you  pay  intereet  on  stock,  there  are 
debenture  stock  expeoees,  sinking  fuiui,  and  srlnking 
fund  dividends  ? — ^You  will  notice  uiiat  i^e  sinking  fund 
is  a  very  laige  item,  £10,823. 

4751.  You  take  the  intereet  on  stoclis  and  debenture 
stock  expenses? — Yes. 

4752.  That  amounts  to  £81,972?— Yes. 

4753.  The  sinking  fund  is  £10,S23?— Yes.  And  in 
addition  there  are  the  dividends  iv'hich  haive  accrued 
on  the  accumulated  sinking  fund.  The  sinking  fund 
is  invested  in  gilt-edged  securities.  We  set  a  certain 
sum  aside  according  to  the  total  to  reproduce  the 
capital  in  sixty  years  ;  and  in  addAaon  to  that,  under 
the  Act  we  have  to  axU  to  it  eacfi  year  the  dividends 
which  htfwe  already  accrued  on  the  accumulated  funds. 
How  the  accumulated  fund  is  invested  you  will  find 
on  page  9. 

4754.  The  total  on  the  debtor  scde  of  the  account  is 
£99,537?— Yes. 

4755.  Including  the  adverse  balance  brought  for- 
ward ? — Yes. 

4756.  On  the  credit  side  you  have  the  balance  of 
revenue  account  £70,221? — ^Yes. 

4757.  Then  there  is  some  money  at  the  bankers  which 
produces  interest  amounting  to  £1,385? — Yes. 

4758.  Sinking  fund  dividends  £4,174,  balancing  the 
amount  on  the  other  side  ?— Yes. 

4769.  And  th»  borough  rate  £26,000  7— Yes,  that  if 
a  rate  in  aid. 

4760.  That  it  the  charge  that  came  upon  the  rate* 


payers  of  Bristol  during  the  financial  year  ending  SOtli. 
April,  1900,  in  respect  of  this  property  ?— Yes ;  but 
against  that,  as  you  will  see  on  the  joint  aocoont  oa. 
page  17,  Ihere  is  a  large  amount  of  city  dues  paid  in. 

4761.  This  borough  rate,  of  course,  comes  out  of  what 
you  call  the  Borough  Fund  ? — ^Yes. 

4762.  Is  that  a  rate  levied  ad  hoc  ?— Yea,  it  is  a  dock 

rate. 

4763.  When  a  householder  or  ratepayer  of  Bristol 
gets  his  demand  note,  it  is  specified  what  that  is  for, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  poor  rate  ?-— Exactly ;  so  mudi  poor 
rate,  so  much  dock  rate. 

4764.  That  amounted  to  £26,000  ?— Yes. 

4766.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  that  is  in  the  £  ?— 
Yes  ;  on  the  rateable  value  of  the  Oity  Id.  in  the  £  pro- 
duces £5,800. 

4766.  Boughlv  speaking,  then,  it  is  between  4d.  and 
6d.  in  the  £  ?-^Ye8,  about  4id. 

4767.  Then  the  ratepayers  of  Bristol  paid  a  rate  of 
about  4id.  in  the  £  during  that  financial  year  in  re- 
spect of  the  dock  ? — ^Yes,  in  respect  of  the  dock  estate. 

4766L  With  the  qualification  that  I  am  coming  to  in. 
a  moment  To  go  back  to  the  capital  account,  did  you 
issue  any  particular  stock  in  reapect  of  that  £144,540' 
that  you  spent  on  capital  account  during  that  financial 
year  ? — ^It  is  part  of  the  2^  per  cent,  debentures — ^part 
of  the  £375,583. 

4^60.  The  last  of  which  you  issued  in  1897,  ap- 
parently; is  that  so? — ^It  was  issued  in  pursuance  of 
the  powers  of  the  British  Dock  Act,  1897. 

4770.  When  was  the  last  issued  ? — We  have  just  issued 
the  very  last  sum  that  we  hAve  powers  for. 

4771.  Can  you  tell  me  the  terms  on  which  it  was 
issued? — The  last  money  (£28,000)  was  the  balance- 
whdoh  we  issued  at  £82  &ys  2^  per  cent,  stock. 

4772.  You  obtained  it  without  difficulty? — ^Without 
any  difficulty ;  but,  of  course,  gilt-edged  securities  had '. 
fallen  considerably  in  value  then.     I  have  issued  a. 
great  deal  at  £88. 

4773.  {Chairman,)  Was  this  last  £28,000  a  public 
issue  ? — No  ;  that  was  taken  privately.  It  is  generally 
taken  by  solicitors  in  Bristol. 

4774.  Was  it  advertised  ?— We  did  advertisei    There- 
was  a  balance  of  £46,000  which  we  advertised  to  the 
highest  bidder.     We  did  not  put  any  minimum  price - 
on  it.     The  prices  that  came  in  were  considered  un- 
satisfactory, and  we  did  not  take  them. 

4775.  How  did  you  sell  that  £28,000?    Did  you  sell 
it  by  private  treaty  ? — I  go  round  to  some  of  the  lead* 
ing  firms  of  solicitors  or  make  it  known  that  I  have  »< 
small  balance  to  issue.     There  are  some  trust  estates 
that  have  money  already  invested  in  the  stock,  and' 
the  trustees  often  have  sums  to  add  thereto. 

4776.  (Mr.  EUis,)  U&j  we  toke  it  that  those  are  about 
the  terms,  always  having  regard  to  the  state  of  the- 
market,  on  which  you  have  no  douibt  you  could  raise 
money?— I  have  not  the  slightest  dovMt  that  I  could: 
get  as  much  money  as  I  wanted  to-morrow  at  2^  per 
cent,  interest  about  £82,  or,  at  all  events,  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money. 

4777.  Now  perhaps  you  would  like  to  turn  to  page 
17,  and  explain  that  ?— Page  17  you  will  find  is  headed 
**  A  statement  showing  the  working  of  the  docks  estate, 
combined  with  the  ancient  city  dues,  port  conservancy, 
and  other  matters  connected  therewith,  for  the  vear 
ended  30th  April,  1900.''  On  the  right-hand  side, 
taking  the  revenue  first,  there  is  the  revenue  which  you 
have  already  referred  to  from  Uie  docks  estate  of 
£206,137. 

4778.  Your  revenue  of  £206,137  is  contrasted  with- 
the  expenditure  of  £133,672,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£74,464  ?— That  is  so,  for  the  docks  estate. 

4779.  What  do  you  do  with  that  £74;464?— It  is  car- 
ried down  below  to  net  revenue  No.  3  account. 

4780.  Now,  will  you  go  to  No.  2  account?— No.  2' 
account  is  the  city  dues,  etc.,  revenue;  £23,023  from  the- 
city  dues  and  £373  from  pilotage  fees..    Against  that 
there  is  an  expenditure  of  £8,346,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£15,051  which  is  carried  to  No.  3  net  revenue  account 

4781.  Now  let  us  deal  wiUi  No.  3  net  revenue  ac- 
count?—First  of  all  there  is  a  balance  from  No.  1  ac- 
count docks  estate  as  above  ^ving  £74,464 ;  and  from 
No.  2  account  city  dues  £lSi06L    Th^n  interest  obj 
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balaxices  at  b«uikers,  £1,385 ;  diyidends  on  suokiiig  fund 
investments,  £4,174.  Then  on  the  other  side  there 
IS  interest  on  the  3^  per  cent,  debenture  stock,  £Y4,346  ; 
and  on  the  2^  per  cent  debenture  stock,  £7,626 ;  de- 
benture stock  expenses,  £663 ;  renewal  and  deprecia- 
tion  funds,  £4,243;  sinking  fund,  £X0,823 ;  invest- 
ment of  sinking  fund  dividends,  £4,174  ;  making  a  total 
n^t  revenue  of  £101,877. 

4782.  Then  the  result  of  the  net  revenue  account  No. 
3,  as  I  gather,  is  that  the  expenditure  exceeds  the  re- 
oeipts  hj  a  sum  of  £6,801?— That  is  so,  and  that  is 
caused  by  the  sinking  fund.  But  for  the  sinking  fund 
the  dock  estate  plus  the  city  dues  yields  a  profit  to  the 
city.     You  cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have  it. 

4783.  The  demand  on  the  ratepayers  of  Bristol  prac- 
tically arises  from  the  policy  they  have  to  carry  on,  as 
a  public  body,  of  extinguishing  the  debt  ?— ^That  is  so ; 
in  50  years  time  they  will  have  the  whole  of  the  dook 
estate  practically  free  from  debt,  or  1  might  say  less 
than  that — about  48  years.  1  would  like  to  say  a  word 
about  raising  Uie  interest.  Taking  it  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  issue  of  this  stock  1  reckon  we  have 
got  our  money  for  the  dock  estate  on  an  average  at 
about  22  per  cent. 

4784.  Are  you  a  ratepayer  of  Bristol  ? — ^I  am. 

4785.  I  will  ask  you  gua  ratepayer  now,  and  not  as 
hfing  aoj  oonneatioin  with  4^  docks.  Are  you  per- 
feodJty  satisfied  as  a  ratepayer  of  Bristol  waith  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  this  pait  of  the  Coxporatiion's  eofter- 
prise  ? — ^1  am.  I  think  it  is  a  iirst-olass  investment  on 
the  j>art  of  the  citizens,  and  one  which-  has  tended 
more  than  anything  else  to  increase  the  importance  of 
Bristol  both  as  a  manufacturing  and  a  trading  city. 

4786.  Do  you  think  it  is  improving  your  property,  as 
a  ratepayer  i — ^Most  certainly,  and  even  if  there  were  a 
loss  each  year — ^that  is  to  say,  that  the  rates  really  had 
to  be  called  upon  for  a  subscription  to  the  dock  estate — 
I  still  think  it  would  be  a  very  wise  investment,  be- 
cause it  brings  more  trade,  it  brings  more  customers  to 
the  shops.  There  is  more  necessity  for  doctors  and 
lawyers  and  insurance  companies  and  so  on. 

4787.  To  use  a  term  which  we  hear  sometimes  in 
Parliament,  do  you  think  that  it  is  a  profitable  muni- 
cipal trading  ? — 1  do  think  so.  Of  course,  a  great  many 
people  yn\l  not  think  so  because  they  do  not  admit 
that  the  city  dues  are  a  portion  of  the  dock  funds.  They 
say  those  belong  to  the  Corporation  irrespective  of  the 
dock  estate.  But  they  could  not  be  earned  at  all  but 
for  this  vast  expenditure  for  facilities  for  big  ships 
which  the  Corporation  in  another  capacity  have  spent 
on  the  docks. 

4788.  I  gather  from  you  that  one  part  of  the  docks 
is  much  more  profitable  than  another  / — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 
The  trade  in  big  ships  is  really  the  most  profitable  part. 

4789.  Then  you  agree  with  this  perhaps :  That  your 
reply  with  respect  to  this  profitable  municipal  trading 
would  be  qualified  entirely  if  the  policy  of  the  Corpora- 
tion were  an  unwise  one  commercially  'i — I  do  not  quite 
follow  that  question. 

4700.  If  part  of  the  enterprise  is  profitable  and  part 
is  not  profitable  there  exists  an  element  of  danger 
financially? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4701.  If  an  unprofitable  extension  were  made  by  the 
Corporation  your  answer,  as  a  ratepayer  of  Bristol, 
might  be  qualified  ? — It  might  It  requires,  of  course, 
very  great  caution  in  spending  capitaL 

4702.  lb  depends,  in  fact,  upon  what  all  commercial 
undertakings  depend  upon,  namely,  a  pDoy&r  policy? — 
Tes ;  but,  of  course,  in  a  dock  estate  you  cannot  close 
the  capital  aooount.  Shipe  are  oontinajially  changing 
in  type,  and  if  you  dio  not  expend  capital  in  order  to 
aooomsnodate  that  changed  type  of  vessel  bang  goes 
your  trade,  or  the  profStable  part  of  it.  That  would 
be  the  case  with  us  if  we  had  not  made  up  our  minds 
to  embark  upon  a  further  capital  expenditure  of  nearly 
£2,000,000. 

4703.  Everything,  in  fact,  depends  upon  manage- 
ment ^It  does. 

4704.  Is  that  the  reason  why  you  think  that  a  trust 
is  better  than  a  oorpovaition  ?— xes,  I  do. 

4705.  Thait  is  the  root  of  itt-nlt  is. 

4706.  With  regard  to  the  Borough  Fund,  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  you  would  like  more  elasticity 
qua  Bristol  f--Y«s. 

4d44. 


4707.  But  it  is  only  qua  Bidstol,  is  itf— No,  I  think     jtf^  j>  ^ 
it  is  qua  everywhere.      The  theory  of  the  Borough   Ov'dlestone, 

Funds  Act  is  that  everything  in  ihe  shape  of  dues  

must  be  paid  into  the  Borough  Fund ;  whereas  in  order  26  Mar.  1001. 

to  coax  a  new  trade  we  should  sometimes  like  to  keep        

in  hand  something  that  ought  to  go  into  the  Borougii 
Fond.  We  might  be  inclined,  fur  instanoe,  to  give 
some  ooncession  to  a  new  set  of  liners,  but  under  the 
woi^king  of  the  BonMigh  Funds  Act,  we  are  prohibited 
from  doing  that.  The  dues  must  be  paid  into  the  city 
ooflfers. 

4706.  QDhen,  side  by  side  with  this  vialuable  sinking 
fund  you  are  building  up,  is  the  Citv  of  Bristol  in- 
creasing its  other  debts  ^--^Yes ;  but  not  extravagantly. 
They  are  not  the  owners  of  the  gasworks,  or  the  water- 
worJcs,  or  the  tramways,  as  other  cities  are. 

4709.  <Some  of  those  undertakings  are  very  valuable? 
— Yes,  and  I  think  in  not  aoquiidug  these  propeities  we 
have  made  a  very  great  mistake  in  Bristol.  I  think  it 
was,  perhaps,  the  dock  debt  that  frightened  them  from 
incuning  a  further  very  large  capital  expeudiiture ;  but 
I  think  if  th^  had  puroh«8ed  the  waterworks  and  tram- 
ways  a  few  years  back  they  would  have  done  very 
wisely. 

4800.  {Mr,  Fed.)  You  said  that  the  principle  of  work- 
ing was  to  increase  the  volume  of  traffic  by  keeping 
the  tariff  of  chazges  low,  and  giving  good  dispaitchif 
—Yes. 

4801.  That  is  a  very  far-aeeiog  policy.  You  told  ns 
further  that  the  play  of  parties  in  the  Corporation 
sometimes  affected  your  policy ;  but  it  has  not  affeoted 
the  general  policy  which  you  have  descidbed  to  us,  has 
it?— -No;  akhough  I  miglit  say  this:  but  for  politics 
I  think  one  very  unremuneDotive  portion  of  the  Dock 
Estate  would  probably  not  have  been  built.  That  is 
Portishead.  il  think  if  there  had  been  no  poloiucs  we 
should  have  been  spared  an  expenditure  of  that  kind. 
We  manage  things  rather  politically  in  Bristol.  When 
the  Avomnouth  l>ock  was  started  by  the  Liberals,  the 
Ckmservatives  immediately  set  to  work  to  build  Portia- 
ibead. 

4802.  You  aay  that  the  queofaion  of  the  ownership 
by  a  trust  in  profenence  to  a  mundcipality  has  been 
rnooh  discussed,  and  that  some  think  a  more  progres- 
sive policy  might  have  been  carried  out?— ^ome  people 
have  thougibt  so. 

4803.  What  policy  oould  be  more  progressive  than 
ihat  whiali  you  have  just  discussed?  Is  there  any 
strong  point  on  which  there  is  a  feeling  tliat  a  more 
progressive  policy  mi^t  have  been  carried  out  ? — ^There 
has  been  a  great  outcry  for  a  scheme  called  *'  Dockisa- 
tion,"  for  actually  damming  the  river  up  and  making 
a  huge  dock  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the 
old  city,  and  I  think  tiie  Progressive  Party  think  that 
if  the  dock  oonoern  had  been  managed  by  a  trust 
itather  than  by  the  municipality  that  scheme  would 
have  been  carried  out. 

4804.  You  do  not  think  so  yourself? — ^No,  I  do  not 
think  so  at  all.  In  fact,  I  think  they  would  have  been 
more  loth  to  carry  it  out  than  the  municipality.  I 
thiiiik  a  good  many  things  might  be  advoi»vted  by  a 
municipalaty,  because  they  know  the  rates  are  behind 
them.  As  I  said  just  now,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
defects  of  a  municipal  ity  trading  that  the  capital  ex- 
penditure is  not  quite  so  closely  looked  into  as  it  would 
be  by  a  trust.  A  trust  is  very  cautious  about  spend- 
ing capital  if  it  does  not  see  its  way  to  earning  the 
interest  on  that  caphal. 

4805.  On  the  other  hand,  the  municipality  has  more 
authority,  as  it  represents  all  the  citizens? — Yes.  But 
again  in  the  case  of  a  trust  the  members  are  more'  pro- 
minent than  in  the  case  of  a  municipal  body.  A  muni- 
cipal body  changes  every  three  years.  Fortunately,  we 
have  had  some  very  strong  members  of  the  Town  Coun- 
cil on  the  Dock  Oommattee  for  a  good  numtber  of  years. 
The  strongest  members  of  the  Town  Council  have  been 
on  the  Dock  Oomimittee,  wihich  has  been  a  very  merciful 
thing  for  the  dock  estate  and  for  the  citizens. 

4806.  (Chadrman.)  You  say  that  the  railway  com- 
panies charge  only  the  same  rate  to  inland  places  from 
Avon  mouth  and  Portishead  as  from  Bristol  ? — ^Yes.  We 
have  a  group  rate,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Birken- 
head and  Liverpool. 

4807.  How  is  that  done?    Is  it  done  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  railway  companies  or  among  themselves  ? 
-—It  is  among  themselves.     We  had  nothing  to  do  with . 
it     It  iB,  of  course,  a  great  convenience  to  traders 
because  they  know   exactly  what  the  charge  is  from 
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Ml\F'  ^  either  dock.  Wley  can  order  a  cargo  into  Avonmouth, 
OwdUttmu,  Portishead,  or  the  city  dock,  according  as  the  accom- 
g  *j      !qq-    modation  is  plentiful  or  not. 

— ! 4808.  Is  it  a  great  advantage  to  you  or  not? — Yes, 

it  is  a  great  advantage  to  us. 

4809.  Then  you  said  there  was  a  contention  on  the 
part  of  the  railway  companies  that  this  was  a  kind  of 
consideration  for  your  doing  the  shunting  work  within 
your  estate? — I  do  not  agree  with  them  in  that  con- 
tention, and  I  do  not  think  my  committee  agree.  I 
think  they  did  it  very  much  for  their  own  convenience. 

4810.  You  say  it  is  the  railway  companies  who  put 
forward  that  contention? — ^Yes. 

4811.  (Afr.  EHU.)  We  have  not  had  any  documents 
from  the  railway  companies  saying  that  ? — No. 

4812.  (Mr.  Ted,)  I  presume  that  was  contended 
before  Parliament? — 'It  was  contended  in  a  court  of 
law. 

4813.  {Bear- Admiral  KextJ)  You  have  told  us  that 
at  the  ort  of  Bristol  the  custom  is  for  the' shipowner 
to  raise  the  cargo  to  the  ship's  rail.  Are  you  acquainted 
with  the  way  in  which  the  cargo  is  handled  in  the  Port 
of  London  ? — ^Ir.  London  it  is  delivered  on  to  the  quay 
by  the  ship. 

4814.  Which  method  do  you  prefer?— I  think  the  de- 
livery on  to  the  quay  by  the  ship  is  the  best.  That 
throws  less  expense  on  the  consignee,  but  I  suppose  in 
the  end  it  works  back  into  the  price  of  the  goods.  It 
makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  compare  the  charges 
at  one  port  with  another.  The  custom  of  the  port  has 
always  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  that,  as  I 
said  yesterday,  has  I  think  been  ignored  in  the  state- 
ments compiled  by  the  London  Chamber  of  (Commerce. 
They  are  not  correct.  Of  course,  it  makes  a  great  dif- 
ference. The  cost  in  Bnistoil  between  the  ship's  rail, 
and  the  quay  has  to  be  borne  by  the  merchant,  whereas 
that  in  London  has  to  be  borne  by  the  ship.  That 
makes  a  great  difference  in  t^e  rates  to  be  charged. 


4815.  But  the  facilities  are  much  greater  fer  aorting 
cargoes  really  in  the  Liverpool  and  Bristol  maimer? — 
Yes.  This  is  only  a  matter  of  cost.  The  consignee 
takes  from  the  rail  in  Bristol,  and  sorts  on  the  quay. 
I  suppose  the  ship  sorts  the  goods  in  London. 

4816.  {Sir  Bohert  GifFen.)  With  regard  to  the  city 
dues  and  the  dock  rates,  the  city  dues,  I  understand, 
go  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Corporation? — That  is 
so. 

4817.  But  you  levy  a  dock  rate  in  order  to  go  into  the 
special  account  of  the  docks  ? — To  supplement  the  dock 
revenue  we  have  to  call  for  a  rate-in-aid  fzam  the  citi- 
zens. Against  that  we  pay  in  a  considerable  sum  in 
city  dues. 

4818.  But  is  not  the  effect  of  that  that  the  dock  rate 
so  called  is  really  levied  in  order  to  meet  the  general 
expenses  of  iiie  OoiporaitaonT— No;  the  x«tedii-«ad  is 
levied  in  order  to  supplement  the  revenue  of  the  dock 
estate,  not  any  other  expenditure.  I  say  that  the  money 
taken  in  city  dues  really  belongs  to  the  harbour.  It 
ought  not  to  be  used  for  washhouses  and  libraries  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  It  ought  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ship  and  the  benefit  of  the  goods  on  the  ship ; 
but  the  effect  is  as  you  state. 

4819.  The  so-ealled  Dock  Bate  is  a  sum  of  aiboat 
£25,000,  levied  practioaHly  for  the  geneial  pu^xnes  of  the 
Cosporation  ? — ^Thait  is  how  you  l<x^  at  it,  but  iib  is  not 
the  way  I  look  at  it. 

4820.  {Mr.  EUis.)  Is  your  argument  in  respeot  of 
these  Oi^  dues  based  on  any  Act  of  Parlinment  or  on 
a  custom.  You  say  the  Qity  dues  ought  not  to  be  used 
for  waeh-^nses.  On  what  do  you  heme  that,  b  it  a 
mere  general  argument^  or  do  you  r^er  to  some  section 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  some  custom  or  chatter?— 
No.  From  time  immemorial  the  citizens  have  owned 
those  City  dues. 

4821.  I  am  speaking  of  the  ear-marking  of  the  funds. 
That  is  your  ofwn  opinion? — ^Yes,  that  is  my  own  opinion. 

4822.  Thieie  is  no  charter? — No. 


Mir.  Altbbd  Lewis  Jonis  called  and  ezammed. 


Mr.  A.  L 
Jones, 


4823.  (Chairman.)  You  are  nominated  bytheBaiIw<ay 
and  Dock  Hates  and  Charges  Comiimttee  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  give  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mission?— ^Yes,  I  am. 

4824.  You  are  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Elder, 
Dempster  and  Co.,  shipowners  and  merchants,  carrying 
on  business  at  Liverpool,  London,  Bristol^  and  else- 
where ? — ^Yea 

4825.  You  are  president  of  the  Incorporated  Chamfoer 
of  Commerce  of  Liverpool,  late  chairman  of  the  Liver- 
pool Steam  Ship  Owners'  Association,  and  a  member  of 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce? — Y^. 

4826.  Will  you  tell  us  how  big  a  fleet  your  firm  own 
and  control  ?--At  preeent  we  have  running  116  steamers. 
I  hand  in  a  card  sfbowing  their  movements. 

(The  vjitness  handed  in  a  card,  dated  23rd  March, 
1001,  shounng  the  movements  of  steamers  owned  and 
controlled  by  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster  and  Co,) 

4827.  What  is  the  total  gross  tonnage  ?— Over  374,000 
tons.  These  steamers  trade  regularly  between  London, 
Liverpool,  Biistol,  some  Continental  ports,  Canada,  the 
United  States^  the  West  Lidies,  the  Meditentanean,  and 
the  W  est  Afnoan  coast.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
steamer  requirements,  facilities  provided,  and  the 
port  charges  at  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Ham- 
I>urg,  Antwerp,  Botterdam,  and  Bremerhaven.  The 
business  of  London  is,  to  a  great  extent  an  overside  one ; 
that  is  to  say,  cargo  is  delivered  from  vessels,  either 
direct  or  vift  the  quay,  into  lighters,  which  convey  it  to 
riverside  wharves,  up  the  canals,  or  into  other  docks. 
In  the  case  of  large  steamers  with  a  general  cargo 
this  leads  to  great  delay  either  in  the  steuner  or  to  the 
consignee  in  receiving  his  goods,  as  if  the  goods  are 
sorted  on  deck  and  delivered  overside  into  lighters  the 
steamer  is  delayed ;  and  if  the  steamer  discharges  all 
the  cargo  on  the  quay  (paying  for  the  use  of  the  quay 
for  sorting  and  delivering  of  the  cargo  to  lighters)  and 
departs,  the  berth  is  frequently  required  for  another 
steamer,  and  the  barges  have  often  to  wait  a  consider- 
able time  before  they  can  get  near  that  portion  of  the 
quay  on  which  the  goods  are  stowed,  entailing  delay 
to  the  steamers.  The  Dock  Companies  have  complained 
that  lighters  and  barges  take  away  a  large  proportion 
of  imported  goods,  which  would  otherwise  be  landed  on 


the  quay  and  form  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  docks ; 
but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  'the  Dock  Company  are 
unable  to  handle  any  more  of  the  imported  goods  than  ^  ^ 
they  do  now.     I  am  speaking  with  reference  to  the 
Millwall  Dock,  in  which  the  steamers  of  my  firm  unload. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  some  dozens  of  barges 
in  the  dock  loaded  with  grain  and  lumber  on  behalf  of 
the  Dock  Company  which  they  can  apparently  neither 
deliver  to  the  consignee  nor  find  suitable  warehouse  ac- 
commodation for.       The  complaint  that  barges  lying 
about  in  the  dock  hinder  the  movements  of  steamers  is 
undoubtedly  true,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Dock 
Company  contributes  in  some  part  to  this  theouselves. 
The  following  remarks  refer  to  the  sbeamers  of  my  firm 
discharging  at  Millwall  Dock  from  Canada.     Owing  to  f,    .^, 
the  continual  breaikdiown  of  hydaulic  cranes  oonsider- 
able  loss  of  time  and  expense  is  incurred.    I  hand  in  a 
statement  showing  dekiys  to  steamers. 

(The  witness  handed  in  a  table  showina  the  detention 
to  certain  steamers  belonging  to  Messrs,  Elder, 
Dempster,  and  Co.,  through  breaking  down  of 
cranes  and  waiting  for  Dodc  Company's  craft  at 
Millwall  Dock,     See  Appendix,  14th  Day,  No.  1,) 

Ihe  grain  porters  employed  by  the  Dock  Company  to 
disoharge  grain  work  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  will 
not  work  after  6  p.m.  (though  they  would  be  paid  over- 
time) excepting  they  can  finish  the  steamer  on  the  same 
evening.  If  these  men  would  work  overtime,  the  same 
as  the  stevedores  do,  considerable  saving  of  time  to  the 
steamer  would  result.  Dock  Company's  men  on  quays 
receiving  cargo  from,  and  delivering  to,  steamers  com- 
mence work  at  8  a.m.  and  finish  at  6  p.m.,  but  steve- 
dores commence  at  7  a.m.  and  finish  at  6  p.m. ;  con-  <5^ 
sequently  the  Dock  Company  levies  a  charge  of  10s.  6d.  7A4V j 
per  hour  from  7  to  8  a.m.  (see  their  regulations),  as  we 
must  have  the  men  on  the  quay  to  take  delivery  of 
cargo.  This  is  a  charge  which  ought  not  to  be  made. 
In  my  opinion  the  Dock  Company's  men  should  cwn- 
mence  work  at  7  a.m.  the  same  as  the  stevedores.  1 
hand  in  a  statement  showing  the  hours  worked  at 
vanious  ports,  which  may  be  of  intereet. 

(The  witness  handed  in  a  table  showing  the  howrs  of 
labour  worked  at  various  ports  in  England  and  on 
the  ContivAnt    See  Appwdias,  14^  Dmy,  No.  f .) 
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There  is  very  inadequate  accommodation  for  storing  and 
piling  deals  and  lumber  at  the  dock,  and  hardly  any 
quay  space  for  receiving  same  from  the  steamers.  Hie 
wood  for  storing  has,  tiierefore,  to  be  discharged  into 
barges,  which  in  busy  times  are  often  not  unloaded  and 
the  wood  piled  away  by  the  Dock  Company  until  several 
months  after  the  departure  of  the  steamer  bringing  it, 
causing  loss  through  delay  to  owners  and  consignees, 
who  are  naturally  unable  to  obtain  their  goods  until  the 
barges  are  unloaded,  and  the  wood  sorted  out  ready  for 
delivery.  The  inability  to  dock  vessels  drawing,  say, 
25ft.  to  26ft.  of  water,  except  on  top  of  spring  tides,  is  a 
very  serious  matter.  The  steamers  have  either  to  wait 
at  Gravesend  until  there  is  sufficient  water  or  to  lighten. 
Both  operations  are  very  expensive  to  owners.  At  neap 
tides  it  is  only  possible  for  steamers  drawing  about  20ft 
to  dock. 

4828.  (Mr.  LiftteUon,)  Are  you  still  speaking  of  Mill- 
wall  Dodk  here?-~>Ye8.  Whereas  at  Avonmouibh  vessels 
drawing  24ft.  can  dock  ait  the  lowest  neap  tide,  atspnng 
tides  there  is  a  depth  of  41ft  At  Bremerhaven  there 
will  shortly  be  23ft  of  water  available  irrespective  of 
tide.  Homburg  entraoioe  channel  has  a  depth  of  23ft. 
It  was  14ft.  in  the  seventies.  Botterdmnhaaaneniiaiice 
channel  with  a  depth  of  25ft.  At  Liverpool  vessels 
drawing  up  to  24ft  can  dock  on  an  lift  2in.  neap  tide. 
Another  cause  of  delay  to  steamers  discharging  wood 
and  other  cargoes  is  the  fact  that  in  very  many  cases 
the  stevedores  have  to  bring  the  barges  receiving  same 
alongside  the  steamer.  Lightermen  are  supposed  to 
put  those  barges  alongside  the  steamer,  but  it  is  a  verj- 
common  thing  for  thoee  men  to  be  absenit  when  their 
craft  is  required.  While  those  barges  are  being  put 
alongside  the  work  aboard  the  steamer  is  not  going  on. 
The  complete  lighting  of  the  dock  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  rapidly  pushed  on.  At  the  present  moment 
it  is  only  partially  lighted,  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
impossible  to  work  expeditiously  under  such  circum- 
stances. It  is  only  quite  recently  that  the  Company 
have  commenced  the  lighting  of  the  dodc.  The  reason 
why  the  steamers  of  my  firm  go  to  the  Millwall  Dock  in 
the  !!ace  of  the  above  drawbacks  is  that  there  is  no 
other  suitable  dock  in  London  where  steamers  loaded 
with  similar  cargo  can  be  accommodated.  Many  of 
those  steamers  are  470ft.  long  by  66ft.  beam,  and  carry 
18,000  tons  measurement.  Thft  steamer's  cargoes  con- 
sist of  oattle,  grain,  wood  (deals),  and  general  cargo,  a 
considerable  portion  consisting  of  deals  which  shippers 
will  only  send  to  a  dock  that  has  accommodation  for 
storing  same,  and  the  only  docks  that  take  deals  in  any 
quantity  for  storing  are  the  Millwall  and  Surrey  Com- 
mercial Docks.  Tilburv  Dock  is  too  far  away  from 
town  for  the  purpose.  The  only  other  dock  thiat  oouJd 
accommodate  these  vessels  as  to  size  is  the  Royal  Albert 
Dock  (controlled  bv  the  London  and  India  Dock  Com- 
pany), which  is  fully  appropriated  to  other  lines,  and, 
even  if  it  were  not  there  is  no  accommodation  there  for 
storing  a  portion  of  the  cargo  (namely,  deals)  brought 
by  these  vessels. 

4829.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us 
any  particulars  that  may  occur  to  you  as  to  the  want  of 
dock  accommodation  in  London  ? — To  illustnite  the  want 
of  accommodation  in  London,  I  would  point  out  thftt 
early  in  1900,  when  one  of  my  firm's  vessels  ("Lycia"), 
chartered  to  the  Government  to  load  stores  to  the  Cape, 
was  in  the  Joint  Oomanittee'e  Victoria  Dock  she 
was  unable  to  obtain  proper  aooommodiatiion,  and 
Uie  Admiralty  shipping  agents  afterwards  arranged  for 
all  boats  loarling  stores  for  the  Cape  to  go  to  Millwall 
pock,  and  the  latter,  bad  as  it  is,  has  done  much  better 
for  them.  Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  "Montreal." 
She  arrived  on  August  the  6th,  and  she  sailed  on  the 
Z4th  August.  Then  the  next  arrival  is  the  25th  Sep- 
tember, and  she  sailed  on  the  9th  October.  That  ship 
has  been  here  two  voyages  ;  she  discharged  some  6,000 
or  7,000  tons  of  deadweight,  which,  with  her  cattle  and 
other  space,  would  be  equal  to  about  18,000  tons,  and 
the  quickest  we  could  get  that  done  in  was  about  14 
days. 

483a  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  What  do  you  say  would  be 
reasonable  ?— We  could  do  the  same  work  in  Liverpool 
in  ^ve  or  six  days.  To  ahow  exactly  what  we  do  in 
Liverpool  the  "Lake  Ohamplain "  arrived  on  the 
Sunday,  and  commenced  to  discharge  at  one  o'clock ; 
»heput  out  »)x>ui  8,000  tons  of  oargo,  and  loaded  about 
2.000  tons  of  coal,  or  something  like  that,  and  sailed  on 
ruesday  at  mid-day  with  Strathcona's  Horse  I  hand 
m  a  statement  showine  the  time  taken  to  discharge 

4944. 


venels  in   London    during   the   last  year,   aad   also     Ur  A  L 
charges  oonneoted  therewiiih.  J^mei,  ' 

(The  witness  handed  in  a  table   showing   the   time         

taken  to  disch<irge  certain    vessels    hdongina    to  26  Mar.  199L 

Messrs,  Elder,  Dempster,  and  Co.,  in  the  MiUwaU       

a^  Swrrey  Commerciai  Docks  dwring  the   year 
1900.     See  Appendix  l^th  day.    No.  o.) 

4851.  (Ch>airm,€m.)  Have  you  prepared  a  memorandum 
ehowing  the  coat  of  discharging  cargo  veaeels  at  dif- 
ferent poite? — ^Yes.  I  will  band  in  IMblei  which  will 
show  that  the  proportdon  of  time  that  vessels  aredi>leto 
work  in  London  is  small  compared  with  the  time  they 
are  detained  in  the  dooks.  In  Avonmouth,  or  in 
Liverpool  we  ehoald  dischiarge  about  3,500  tons  a  day ; 
in  London  we  diould  discharge  about  500  or  600  tons 
a  day. 

(The  witness  handed  in  a  Table  shotnng  the  com- 
parative port  charges,  and  the  time  occupied  in 
discharging  a  modem  cargo  steamer  of  a  tonnage 
of  3,38B  tans  gross  and  2,202  net,  at  various  ports 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  See  Appendix 
Uth  day.    No.  4.) 

(The  witness  also  handed  in  a  Table  showing 
the  comparative  port  eharges  and  the  time  occupied 
in  discharging  a  modern  cargo  steamer  of  a 
tonnage  of  9,040*77  gross  and  5,146  net,  at  various 
ports  in  England  and  on  .the  Continent  See 
Appendix,  lAth  Pay,  No..  5.) 

4832.  Theee  days  in  the  Ta.ble  are  the  time  it  takes 
to  disohaige,  are  they ;  three  days  am  against  14?^-Ye8. 
Our  port  ohaiges  in  London  would  be  practically  the 

same  as  they  are  at  Avonmouth  and  Liverpool,  but  we  See  5628. 
should  lose  eleven  days  on  working  the  ship,  and  all 
the  expenses  of  the  oai^o  and  other  expenses  are  going 
on. 

4833.  (j8f»r  Bobert  Giffen.)  You  take  about  as  much 
time  at  Hamburg  and  Botterdam  as  you  do  at  London  7 
— Yes,  but  our  expenses  are  very  much  less  then.  At 
Hamburg  our  expenses  would  be  £850. 

4854.  (Chairman.)  To  what  expeneee  ara  you  re- 
ferring?— The  port  chaorges,  and  the  cost  of  handling 
the  cargo. 

4635.  (Sir  Bobert  Giffen.)  At  Hamburg  it  is  £863  as 
against  £961  in  London  ^-Yes,  that  is  so. 

4836.  And  the  chief  difference  is  not  in  the  port  dues 
but  in  the  fltevedoring  ?— Principally.  The  conditions 
affecting  the  various  ports  are  so  diffei^nt  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  usefully  compare  them,  but,  with 
a  view  of  ahowing  the  disadvantages  from  whioh  rfiip- 
owners  suffer  in  visiting  London,  I  have  prepared  the 

'tables  showing  the  cost  of  handling  two  modern  cargo 
vessels  at  Liverpool,  Avonmouth,  Hamburg,  Rotter- 
dam,  Antwerp,  Bremerhaven,  and  London,  which  I 
have  handed  in.  It  will  be  seen  that  London  costs 
about  double  as  much  as  suoh  a  port  as  Rotterdam,  and 
that,  while  London  oosts  about  the  same  as  Liverpool 
and  Avonmoubh,  the  dispatch  is  about  five  times  as 
bad  in  the  case  of  a  large  vessel'  at  ][iOndon. 

4837.  (Chairman.)  Now,  will,  you  tell  us  anything 
you  have  to  state  with  regard  to  port  dues  ?— As  regards 
port  dues,  one  point  of  matenal  difference  between 
British  and  Continental  ports  is,  that  while  British 
harbours,  docks,  and  wharves  are  administered  on  the 
basis  of  cost,  or  even  profit  by  the  municipfldity,  public 
or  private  companies,  trusts,  etc.,  in  the  case  of  foreign 
ports  they  are  subsidised  by  the  oommuniiy,  so  that  the 
Hhip  pays  ddreotly  almost  nothing  for  their  use  whioh 
largely  accounts  for  their  largely  increaeed  'transit 
trade  of  recent  years.  Then,  again,  no  light  dues  are 
charged  at  Oontinental  ports  which  tells  against  the 
hf>me  |)ort  where  shipowners  have  to  pay,  not  only  2id 
per  ton  general  lightts,  but  al«o  in  the  case  of  a  port 
like  Liverpool,  local  lights  in  addition.  But  besides 
this,  at  British  ports,  vessels  carrying  cargo  above  the 
tonnage  deck  (whether  in  the  shelter  deck  or  above  it) 
pay  dock,  tonnage,  and  light  dues,  on  the  cargo  so 
earned-  Thwt  is  a  very  material  point.  This  is  a  very 
impopbant  consideawition  in  the  case  of  vessels  carrying 
1,000  or  1,500  tons  of  so-oalled  deck  cargo.  A  Con- 
tinental ports  the  ship  is  charged  merely  on  her  regis- 
tered tonnage,  irrespwtive  of  what  deck  cargo  she  may  • 
have.  As  regards  port  dues,  in  some  oases  port  dues 
for  the  use  of  the  harbour  or  river  are  charged  sepa- 
rately, as  in  the  case  of  London,  from  dock  dues, 
whereas  at  other  ports,  for  instance.  Liverpool,  they 
are  charged  flt  an  inclusive  rate  of  Is.  4d.  per  ton.  I  have 
had  a  good  deftl  of  difficulty  in  arriving  at  an  estimate 
because  I  have  not  had  both  types  o^vpegel  at  all  th^ 
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Mr.  A.  L.     V^^  mentioned,  but  the  eetiimates  are  aoourate  enough 
Jones.  *     ^o^  purposes  of  oompanison.    They  Kaye  been  suibmuttod 

•      tx>  my  agents  at  the  various  ports,  and  agreed  by  thecn. 

26  Mar.  1901.  As   regaids  pilotage,   the  most  expensive  xnlotage  in 

England  is  certainly  thai  of  London.    I  have  never 

been  «ble  to  understand  why  we  should  have  to  employ 
two  pilots  to  assist  a  vessel  during  her  run  from  Dunge- 
ness  to  London,  whereas  at  Liverpool  we  have  only  one. 
No  doubt  this  accounts   for  the  pilotage   at  Jx>ndon 
coating  double  what  it  does  at    Liverpool.      I   draw 
speoiAl  attenvfaKni  to  the  fact  that  at  Liverpool  no  charge 
is  made  for  the  use  ol  iJie  steam  pilot  boats,  whereas 
ait  I>ungene9B  we  hiave.  to  pay  £2  Ids.  Od.  for  puitting  a 
pilot  on  board  a  oomporatively  small  vessel  of  2,000 
tone  net  register.    Now,  this  is  a  question  wii^  regard 
to  cattle.    To  OluBtrate  one  disfidvantage  from  which 
the  Th<ames  suffers,  I  may  menMon  that  if  a  ship  lands 
her  cattle  at  a  Liverpool  wharf  without  going  inito  dock 
she  pays  4d.  per  ton  wharfage,  but  at  London  she  would 
pay  4d-  to  fd.  per  ton.    Thus  Liverpool,  with  a  14-mile 
channel  to  tlie  bar  to  be  dredged,  obtains  3d.  per  ton 
more    than    London,     with    a    20-male     channel    to 
Grravesend.     A  further  illufirtration  is  to  be  found  in  the 
case  ol  a  vessel  with  a  cargo  consisting  of  live  stock, 
cheeso,  and  timlber,  visiting  the  two  poitis.     At  X/ondon 
a  ship  must  wait  for  the  tide    to    make    Tilbury   or 
Thames  Haven,  jpo  up  to  Deptford)  (perliaipe  on  a  succeed- 
ing tide),  and,  finally,  perhaps  wait  for  a  third  tide  to 
nwke  the  dock.     At  Liverpool  she  can  go  right  along- 
side the  cattle  wb-arf  at  low  water,  iraitting  in  the  time 
until  Wgh  water  by  ilanddng  her  stock,  and  dock  atliigh 
waiter,  thereby  peifcwps  saving  two  tides.    lAit  Handburg 
goodff  are  dnslcbaTged  in  the  streaim,  or  in  the  middle 
of   the    dock,    for   dd«#ribni(tion   by    means    of    coast- 
ii^  vessels  to  obher  North  Barotiean    ports,    vessels 
also  receive  cargo  from  Isghifcers.    Yor  instance,  in  1809, 
over   600,000   tons   of   sucar  were    sliipped  from    Ow- 
many  to  England,  of  which  the  greater  part  was  train- 
•ha.p^>ed    ^   Haanburq    from    li^hte'-s  into    +'he   export 
steamers.     At  !RotteKlam  ^ood«  are  diwhfunred  intol«.rcr« 
lifffiters  or  sroiall  sfeamfips  for  dietribution  over  the  canal 
svsfcem  of  Holland  and  up  the  Rliin** ;  al«>  to  United 
Kingdom  portsi     At  Avonmoutih  IV>cP  (siiHitated  at  th^ 
month  of  the  Severn,  abotBb  s^ven  mil***  from  Briflfol^ 
the  custom  is  to  deliver  genepal  goods  either  direot  into 
raalwaT  truck  or  temporarily  into  warehouse,  awaiting 
dehVery  by  rail  or  vraiter,  to  Bristol  and  district,  while 
buJk  Roods,  such  as  timber.  €KPe  deliverfid  into  barges 
and  sent  wn  to  Bnwfol  or  GlouceetPT.     A  new  dock  is 
in  conitemiplation  a*  \vonmout3i,  and  ^e  hope  has  beer 
**XT>reFroed  that  the  P^^rt  r^i  Bristol   jtirv,  bv  rop^anfl  of 
*  the  railways,  supoly  Itendon.    As  regaords  crtevedoring, 
elevwtors  in  Tiondoa  are  onlv  used  to  a  1p»TPtted  ext-'^rit, 
whiV  at  Livemool  w«^  would    in«ver    Wiink    of   using 
anytjrf ncr  oW  ^or  builk  gp?«n.    Tlhis,  of  course,  makes 
an  imTnense  d-^flTerence  vn  the  time  necessary  for  landing 
praiP  careen.     T/l<»vwhoTs  hove  -not  bp*»n  adopted  *»>.  A'"^n- 
mouth  nr  at  either  of  the  forei<m  ports  mentioned.    The 
r*o^/  of  ^-ovrtdore  w^k  deioends  lAnreTv  wipon  the  con- 
ditions of  labour.     "Wih^ne  therp  is  free  'lAbonr  *»T>d  wfipre 
the  '"nnep  aa-e  irorp  or  less  in  thw  nii*^c  condiition  Tas 
at  "PPamfburc,  ItnitterdPTn.  ard  Bpp'^'mi^  rr*<«  and  also 
overtime  ?»re  comparatiTelv  lowr.    Where  Unions  ihave 
>»TiRen   apd*  T«*tn<rfed  the    conditions    as    at  London, 
AvtmmoutTi,   and.  to  a  certain  extent,  Liverpool,  tho 
lumpers   and  portere  do  not  work  in  harmony,   and 
th«     cowfc      is     naturally     ipuoh     increased     and    the 
AiHicienicT   "not   co^eswmdincrlv   greater.      As    refrardsi 
th^    handling    of    cottzo.    the    systems    are    entirely 
''iff^n^nt   a*    thA   various    poH-.s.     At   Avonmouth    the 
T)ock  Oomfpanv  insists  upon  taking  r-hanre  of  anv  cargo 
IfMided,  and  r-hanrinsr  for  i!^  at  tariff  rates.     After  the 
carso  ji^spr^  the  vespeVs  ra.»l  '*oinJT<»  jiw  h'-ndl^  a<^  ^(^ 
expense  of  thA  oon^icmpA.     At  Liverpool,  after  thA  car^o 
T>afl«>s  thA  vr^55ReVs  rail,  it  is  taken  charge  of  by  the 
m-pster  poTttArr.  who  deli'^rs  it  \/\  f^-*  poti^^'ttioa  f^x  ¥\yp. 
order  of  thA  shipowner,  ohar^ncr  tariff  rates  for  handlm^ 
which  ^nwfl?n**es  pav.    At  Hamburg  canro  roaylbe  dis- 
'*harffed   free  frnrn   nuav  oha:«n?eR   ovffn*ide.  hn*-.    where 
*he  vessel  is  plac**d  Monc^'de  a   qnav.    f*-^  *he  p-ArKm 
'>  discharired  on  to  the  quay,  the  municipality  levies 
duew  UTKm  the  rec^^^errd  fonnaee  of  the  ««hip    and  »lw> 
"''Don  thA  cargo    wh"!rh  it  tamv»  /^hanre  of  f^n*'  delivers. 
Tn  my  ficrureq  T  have  inclu^od  fihe  <Hr>«t  of  these  quav 
duAs,  less  what  is  rec^eraWA  from  tJiA  consign  par  yyr 
onfAorns  of  thA  po^.     This,  of  t^wwp.  T  >»pv«  d^dv'^o*' 
in  ordA^  to  place  BV^mhnrcr  p^  the  «ame  baws  an  oth«r 
onav   diV^:«rjrp   Tioriis.     At   lV>tbeTdflm,    oaiyo   is   dia. 
'•^arffpd  "M^y  on  fhe  nusv  and  overside,  the  Wharves  on 
fiiA  *>T\T7o,  a^fAT  leav'nir  thA  ship's  rail  heino-  for  acvrwjpt 
•f  f^A  nnpQirn'^o.     A*  Antwerp  the  condition  of  affairs 
?^  alxoo/;^'  ^Tactly  s^'milar,  ^ply  that  of  recent  vears  thf^ 
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quay  acoommodation  having  become  adtogetber  inada- 
quate,  the  consignees  have  insisted  upon  caigo  being 
lighitered — a  mudi  alower  operation  than  quay  dia- 
cibarging — Ysiih.  a  view  to  saving  demurrage  on  the  ships, 
which,  of  ooutrse,  involves  worse  dlapaboh  for  the  ship- 
owner, and  has  much  prejudiced  the  Port  of  Antwerp. 
At  Bremen — or  rather  Bremerhaven,  where  the  dock 
for  large  vessels  is  situated — the  cargo  is  all  sent  away, 
mainly  up  to  Bremen  and  the  interior  by  means  of  the 
railway.  Dispatch  is  usually  a  question  of  gebtiug  the 
railway  comipany  to  provide  facilities  for  rapid  removal, 
or  allow  pilling.  The  following  figures  are  interesting 
as  illustrating  the  ability  of  the  various  ports  to  deal  See  5628 
with  the  big  ship  of  to-day,  which  will  be  even  larger  in 
future :  — 

London  -    There  is  accommodation  in  the  Millwall 

Docks,  where  we  are  compelled  to 
take  our  cargo,  for  6  steamers  of  470 
feet  long,  56  feet  beam,  and  18,000*40 
cubic  feet  tons,  whereas  at  other 
Ports  the  whole  range  of  the  docks  ia 
open  to  us. 

-  31  steamers  (12  in  the  Lan^ton  Dock 
alone)  of  this  size  can  Le  accom- 
modated. 

Bremerhaven  -  Can  or  will  shortly  be  able  to  accommo- 
date 9  steamers,  Avonmouth  9,  of  4O0 
feet,  Hamburg  48,  Rotterdam  30, 
Antwerp  21. 

4838.  Y.OU  tell  me  you  have  been  speaking  with 
reference  to  the  Millwall  Dock,  at  which  the  steamers 
of  vour  firm  unload? — ^Yes. 

4830.  Why  do  you  use  these  docks  exclusively  1 — 
Because  we  cannot  get  any  other.  T^e  nature  of  our 
cargo  is  such  that  the  other  docks  will  not  take  us. 

4840.  Have  you  ever  asked  them  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

4841.  I  trust  you  will  appreciate  that  we  understand 
that  you  make  these  sitat'Oments  from  your  own  ex- 
perience?— Yes. 

4842.  There  is  a  very  large  amount  of  capital  con- 
•cerned,  and  we  are  tJiei^ope  anxious  ni>t  to  have  any- 
thing sadd  which  is  not  very  deliberate.  You  wall  under- 
ertand  that? — Quite  right. 

4843.  For  instance,  you  refer  here  to  the  continued 
breakdown  of  hydivaulic  cranes,  by  which  you  tell  us  <^:j^ 
considerable  tiane  is  lost  and  oonsidenaible  exfiense  Ib  "^ 
incurred  ? — Yes. 

4844.  Why  did  you  not  use  your  own  cranes  I — It  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  use  our  own  cranes.  We  have 
these  hydraulic  cranes  alongside  iiHe  quay. 

4845.  But  you  say  they  break  down? — Yes. 

4846.  Why  do  you  not  use  your  own  cranes? — We 
should  not  be  able  to  land  as  easily  with  the  crane*; 
on  the  ship  as  with  hydirauilic  cranes.  At  Hamburg 
you  will  see  a  whole  foreab  of  hydraulic  cruies  all  along 
the  quay. 

4847.  You  have  to  use  your  own  cranes  in  other 
British  ports,  have  you  not? — We  do,  if  necessary,  but 
if  we  can  get  a  better  appliance  than  our  own  winch  to 
use  we  take  the  hydiraulic  crane. 

4848.  Do    you  suggest   that  London   is   at   a    disid- 
vantage,  as  compared  with  other  Britw^h  ports,   in  the  *^'eetV>i 
matter  of  hydraulic  machinery? — I  think  it  is. 

4849.  With  reference  to  the  grain  porters,  to  whose 
hours  of  work  you  make  reference,  that  is  a  labour 
question,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

4852.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  regulations  of 
poraition  ? — No ;  it  has  reference  to  the  dook  regula- 
tions. They  have  their  own  regulatfons.  I  do  not 
know  how  far  they  would  be  able  to  get  the  xaexL  to 
fall  in  with  them,  but  according  to  thetr  own  dock  regu- 
lations themselvea  the  hours  start  at  an  unsuitable 
time. 

4851.  That  remark  also  refers  to  the  lightermen,  who 
are  supposed  to  (put  their  baizes  alongside  the  steamers, 
but  are  very  often  absent  when  ^ey  are  required,  as 
you  have  told  us  ? — ^Yes. 

4852.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  reguladons  of 
the  dock,  I  suppose? — •!  am  not  speaking  so  mwdti  about 
the  regulations  of  the  dock  as  endeavouring  to  r  ve 
vou  all  the  information  I  oan  as  to  the  d^eots  of  the 
Port  of  London. 

4853.  But  you  have  told  us  that  one  inconvenience 
to  which  vou  are  put  is  caused  by  the  hours  of  labour 
of  the  grain  porters? — ^Yes. 

48S4u  Then  you  refer,  later  on,  to  the  men?— 
One  gang  commences  at  7  o'clock  and  the  other  com- 
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mencM  at  8  o'clock ;  and  the  <tte  finieiies  at  6  o'clock 
and  the  other  finishes  at  5  o'clock. 

4855.  Then,  lafter  on,  ^u  told  us  that  the  reason 
why  the  steamers  of  your  firm  go  to  lihe  Millwall  Hook, 
in  the  fare  of  the  drawbacks,  is  that  there  is  no  other 
suitable  deck  in  London  where  steamers  of  similar 
oharsater  can  be  aooomanodated.  Why  should  you  not 
go,  for  instance,  to  l^libury  7 — The  ooneignees  would  not 
take  delivery  of  the  cai^  there. 

4856.  Then  it  is  the  consignee,  really,  wlio  oblif(es 
you  to  go  to  Millwall  ? — li  is  the  OQfltom  of  the  trade. 

4857.  But  it  is  the  consignee? — ^It  is  the  consignee 
who  is  the  man  that  I  have  to  study. 

4^8.  I  am  asking  }'Ou  as  a  question  of  fact  It  is 
th^  consignee,  really,  who  o9>liges  you  to  go  to  Mill  wall? 
— ^It  is  the  consignee,  of  course,  because,  if  I  did  not  go 
to  where  he  wants  me,  he  would  ndt  give  me  the  goods 
to  oaiTy. 

4850.  He  telle  you  to  go  to  Millwain— I  have  to  go 
wihere  I  am  sent. 

4860.  Tftiat  being  tiie  case,  how  does  it  come  aboiit 
thai,  as  you  have  told  us  )u6t  now,  you  have  asked 
other  docks  to  accommodate  you? — ^We  have  tried  to 
get  into  other  dodks. 

4861.  But  yon  have  told  us  the  consignees  wanted  you 
to  go  to  Millwall  ? — But  they  might  take  a  dock  furtiier 
down  the  river. 

4862.  You  have  referred  to  the  only  other  dock  which 
could  accommodate  vessels  of  the  size,  which  you  say 
is  the  Royal  Albert  Dock,  which  is  fully  appropriated 
to  other  lines? — Yes. 

4663.  You  ««y  you  have  asked  to  go  there  ? — ^We  have 
a^ked  to  get  into  other  docks. 

4864.  (Mr,  LyticUon.)  What  would  be  the  gi^od  of 
your  getbmg  into  the  oilier  docks  if  the  coiiAignee  ineints 
on  your  going  to  Millwall? — But  the  consignee  might 
tAko  anoflior  dock  lower  down.  Even  in  Liverpool, 
where  really  we  have  enormous  quay  space,  we  fill  up 
one  place  and  go  to  another. 

4865.  Btit,  if  I  have  appreciated  the  aneweie  which 
you  have  given  to  the  Chairman,  your  consignee  insists 
on  your  going  to  Millwall  unlees  he  can  get  you  further 
up  the  river? — ^Yee. 

4866.  Then  I  do  not  quite  see  how  it  becomes  material 
for  you  to  enter  the  Albert  Dock,  wthich  is  lower  ? — We 
think  we  should  sret  better  accommodation  in  th«o  Albert 
Dock.  Wo  would  rather  go  to  <tihe  Ailhert  Dock  if  we 
could  get  there  ;  but  we  cannot  get  there. 

4867.  (Chairman.)  But  you  say  you  have  asked? — 
Yes. 

4863.  Have  you  officially  asked? — ^Yes. 

4869.  You  have  officially  asked,  and  been  refused? — 
Yc8,  that  is  so. 

4870.  You  have  handed  in  a  table,  which  you  say 
shows  the  time  taken  to  discharge  vessels  in  the  present 
year? — ^Yes. 

4871.  I  suppose  it  would  not  be  unfair  to  suggest  that 
part  of  this  dielay  is  owing  to  the  lightermen's  strike. 
Would  it  not  be  last  yeatr  ? — I  think  thero  was  a  lighter- 
man's strike.     I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

4872.  With  reference  to  the  port  dues  and  liglit  daes, 
I  suppose  Uiat  is  a  matter  for  ih)©  Trinity  House? — ^A 
portion  of  it.  In  Liverpool  we  have  the  Trinity  lights 
to  deal  with,  and  the  local  lights..  In  lionclon,  I  think 
they  are  all  Trinity. 

4873.  Do  you  find  it  more  expensive  in  London  or  not  ? 
— Liverpool  is  more  expensive  than  London  by  about  2d. 
a  ton,  4)ecause  we  have  the  two  ligh<te  to  pay  there ; 
we  have  the  Trinity  light  and  the  local  Light. 

4<574.  Then,  as  illustrating  one  disadvantage  from 
whiioh  vou  say  the  Thaones  fluffera,  you  mentioned  that 
if  a  ship  lands  her  cattle  at  a  Liverpool  wharf  without 
going  into  dock,  she  pays  4d.  a  ton  wluvrfage,  but  at 
London  she  would  only  pay  ^  to  |d.  per  ton.  Tluut 
seems  to  be  a  little  oontradictoiy  ? — In  Livca:pool  we  come 
straight  in  on  the  one  tide.  We  drop  alongsade  the  cattle 
whaif ,  and  in  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a-half  we  put  our 
cattle  out ;  but  here  you  have  to  cruise  all  about  the 
river.  Then,  if  you  miss  your  tide  you  have  to  lie  at 
€}raveBend.  Then  you  go  bo  Deptford,  and  put  the 
rattle  out.  Then  you  may  have  to  wait  another  tide 
before  you  can  get  to  the  docl^,  wherecM  we  do  the  whole 
operation  on  one  tide  in  Liverpool. 

4875.  Then  you  went  on  to  tell  us  that  Liverpool  with 


a  14-mile  ofaumel  to  the  bar  to  be  dredged  ohtauM  5d.     j^^  ^  ^^ 
per  ton  more  than  London,  with  a  20-mile  channel  to        Jones, 

Gravesend.     l^at  is  the  channel  above  Graveseood?  \ —  

Yes.  26  Mar.  1901 

4876.  Whtat  about  the  30  miles  below  Gcavesend  ;  do        

not  they  want  dredging? — <4ravesend  is  where  we  should 

be  Rocked.  I  am  quite  sure  bhat  if  thie  liverpool  men 
had  to  do  with  the  London  river,  the  London  rifver 
would  have  mocre  water. 

4877.  In  your  statement  you  have  omdtted  any  mention 
of  the  30  miles  below  Graveeend? — Yes. 

4878.  But  those  30  miles,  I  think  you  will  admit,  are 
not  without  waa»t  of  dredging  ? — I'he  first  block  we  get 
is  Gravesend. 

4879.  Is  not  that  perhaps  owing  to  tlie  care  which  is 
taken  of  your  interests  below.  Do  you  not  think  your 
illustration,  aa  it  stands,  is  a  little  bit  unfair  to  London? 
You  talk  of  London  as  if  it  had  a  20-mile  channel  above 
Gittvesend? — I  do  not  pretend  to  deal  with  the  channel 
below  GnaTesoid,  but  I  am  veory  strong  on  thie.  I  do 
not  'think  it  is  to  the  credit  of  London  that  she  has  not 
dredged  this  river.  It  is  a  tremendously  important 
thing  to  ma  The  loss  to  me  on  the  '*  Montrears  *'  tlra 
voyages  would  be  something  like  £1,000  if  I  loetjtMi 
days.     That  ship  is  worth  £100  a  day  at  l^aMr. 

4880.  And  the  principal  complaint  is  want  of  prompt 
dispatah  ?— Yes,  tnat  is  the  great  thdng. 

4881.  That  is  the  head  and  front  of  your  complaint,  is 
it  not  I — ^Yes,  in  Liverpool,  I  could  do  it  in  Uiree  or  four 
or  five  days.  I  could  do  it  in  three  in  Bristol  or  Avon- 
mouth,  of  which  we  all  complain  a  great  deal,  and  which 
we  are  trying  to  set  right.  I  was  amused  at  the  {n^vious 
wHness's  statement  that  tihey  arc  going  to  have  a  tre- 
m'en<jbus  trade  there,  and  I  think  wo  may  claim  to  have 
made  a  good  deal  of  it.  It  is  because  we  cannot  get 
facilities  in  London  that  we  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  next 
best  port 

4882.  Do  you  prefer  going  to  Bristol  to  coming  to 
London  ? — ^Yes — ^Avonmoaith.  Why  ahJouM  I  not  prefer 
to  go  to  Avonmouth?  My  port  ohaiges  are  the  same, 
and  I  get  dealt  with  in  three  days,  and  I  get  my  coal 
about  4s.  a  ton  cheaper. 

4833.  You  told  us  that  a  ahip  must  wait  for  the  tide 
to  make  Tilbury,  and  go  up  to  Deptford  on  a  succeed- 
ing tide? — Yes. 

4884.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  land  cattle  at  Til- 
bury?— ^Yes,  we  have  to  land  our  cattle  at  Deixtford. 

4885.  Are  you  aware  that  an  application  was  made  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  some  time  ago  with  reference  to  a 
proposal  to  land  cattle  at  Tilbury  ? — No,  but  tl  should 
not  be  at  all  surprised  to  hear  it. 

4886.  With  reference  to  the  accommodlatiion  in  London, 
you  gave  us  particulars  of  tCe  ascommodation  in  the  Mill- 
wall  Docks.  Will  you  tell  nue  how  in  your  opinion  the 
equipment  of  these  docks  compares  with  that  of  the 
other  London  docks  ? — ^Unfortunately,  I  cannot  get  any 
other  London  dock  to  have  any  experience  of. 

4887.  You  have  nut  any  pecaonal  experience  of  any 
other  dock  ? — ^Not  much.  We  had  a  little  experience  with 
one  of  our  ships,  the  ''Lycia.''  To  illustrate  the  want  of 
accommodation  in  London  I  have  pointed  out  that  early 
in  the  present  year  when  the  "  Lycia,'*  which  was  char- 
tered to  the  Gtovomment  to  load  stores  to  the  Cape,  was 
in  the  Joint  Committee's  Victoria  Dock,  she  was  unable 
to  obtain  proper  acx*ommodation,  and  the  Admiralty 
shipping  agents  afterwards  arranged  for  all  boats  load- 
ing stores  for  the  Cape  to  go  to  Millwall  Dock. 

4888.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  what  you  want  to  con- 
vey to  us,  and  what  you  have  conveyed  by  oral  evidence 
as  a  prominent  shipowner  in  England,  is  that  your  prin- 
cipal oomiplaint  is  want  of  proper  dispatch  ? — And  general 
accommodation. 

4889.  You  soy  the  general  aoooaunodatdon  ia  bad? — ^I 
think  the  progress  ouide  by  our  foreogn  cocnpetitors  is 
very  largely  owing  to  the  want  of  aocoimimodati<(«  given 
by  these  London  docks.  London  is  a  very  great  port, 
and  if  London  is  restricted  in  the  depth  and  size  of  her 
ships,  and  Hamlbuig  and  Itot>terdam---tho8e  two  ports  in 
partioular  which  are  going  ahead  tremendously — are  able 
to  get  facilities  which  we  cannot  get,  it  is  a  tremendous 
drawback  to  the  British  shipowners  and  Bntish  commerce 
altogether.  I  might  go  further,  because  you  may  look 
wilh  certainty  to  the  future  producing  veiy  muoh  larger 
ships.  The  economdcal  ^hip  is  the  large  ship,  and  un- 
less you  can  provide  for  the  laige  ship  you  cannot  com- 
pete for  the  carrying  trade.  The  carrying  trade  ie  not 
protected  Hire  a  railway.    Anybody  can  come  iBto  it 
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Mr,  A,  L,     "^^  OCA  produce  a  machine  cheaper  than  his  neigh- 
Jones,        boar,  and  his  neighbour  is  always  -looking  for  something 

that  can  do  it  cheaper.     Then,  again,  the  Englishman 

26  Mar.  1901.  does  not  care  what  ho  ships  his  g«)d«  in,  whether  under 

Uie  Grermon  flag  or  t?he  French  flag.     You  do  nob  find 

that  feeling  with  a  German  or  a  Frencliman ;  he  will 
endeavour  as  far  as  he  can  to  ship  his  goods  under  his 
own  flag. 

4890.  You  have  told  us  about  the  want  of  accommo- 
dation and  the  want  of  proper  dispatch.  Now  do  you 
complain  of  the  dredging? — ^Yes. 

4801.  And  about  the  dues ;  do  you  complain  of  them  ? 
— The  dues  are  not  so  important  as  dispatch.  That  is 
the  first  thing.  Deal  with  your  cargo  first  of  all.  What 
does  it  matter  what  you  charge  me  if  I  cannot  come  to 
you? 

4892.  I  take  it  from  what  you  tell  me  that  you  would 
be  willing  to  pay  in  reason  for  prompt  dispatch?— 
Certainly. 

4893.  You  have  big  vessels,  and  you  want  them  to  be 
able  to  turn  round  and  get  off  ? — ^Yes.  Take  the  "  Mon- 
treal," for  instance.  Supposing  I  save  half  what  I  lost 
— ^£600 — and  supposing  you  put  Id.  or  2d.  or  3d,  on  the 
tonnage  dues,  it  woula  be  nothing  compared  with  get- 
ting tliat  ship  turned  round.  And  when  you  are  run- 
ning in  a  regular  trade  and  a  ship  got  out  of  her  turn 
for  two  or  &ree  days,  she  would  lose  her  turn  alto- 
gether. I  hope  you  will  not  think  that  I  am  endeavour- 
ing to  give  evidence  except  as  to  what  really  impresses 
me  as  useful  in  the  interests  of  the  nation.  I  ijiink  it 
is  a  national  question.  I  have  no  interest  in  any 
docks. 

4894.  {Sir  Bohert  GifFeru)  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
with  reference  to  your  statement  that  the  charges  at 
British  ports  are  increiased  when  deck  cargoes  are 
carried,  that  you  have  to  pay  dues  on  a  larger  tonnage 
of  the  ship  than  if  such  cargoes  were  not  carried.  Is 
that  a  very  material  point  with  reference  to  the  trade  of 
this  country  and  foreign  ports?  Are  those  cargoes 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  a  material  differ- 
ence ? — ^Yes.    It  is  a  very  serious  thing. 

4895.  Then  it  would  be  very  unsafe  for  us  to  take  a 
comparison  of  tonnage  dues  say  at  Hamburg  or  Rotter- 
dam, and  tonnage  dues  at  ports  in  this  country — ^I 
mean  the  rates  that  are  charged — without  knowing  that 
they  are  all  liable  to  be  qualified  by  this  consideration 
which  you  have  just  put  before  us  ? — 'I  think  so. 

4896.  I  merely  wanted  to  know  how  far  this  was  a 
material  and  important  thing  for  us  to  bear  in  mind 
when  we  are  dealing  with  quoted  rates  ? — And  there  is 
another  thing  that  I  should  like  to  add  as  a  large  ship- 
owner. I  am  not  only  interested  in  trying  to  put 
London  to  the  front,  but  I  want  the  same  thing  to  apply 
to  all  our  British  porta.  I  want  Liverpool  to  go  ahead. 
Liverpool  is  spending  six  millions  of  money,  and  she  is 
not  doing  it  too  soon.  Then,  again,  Bristol  is  going  to 
spend  some  millions,  after  about  two  years  discussion, 
and  she  would  have  been  better  off  if  she  had  done  it 
earlier.  The  ships  of  the  present  day  are  changing  very 
rapidly,  and  will  presently  change  again  to  something 
bigger,  and  the  dock  companies — and,  in  our  opinion, 
especially  in  London — ^have  made  no  effort  to  deal  with 
the  changed  circumstances. 

4897.  Is  the  number  of  foreign  ports  which  can  take 
in  big  ships  or  send  away  big  ships  increasing 
materially  ?— I  do  not  think  that  is  so.  I  think 
the  ports  that  I  have  named  are  the  ports  that 
»re  competing  closedy  with  us.  I  think  the 
chairman  referred  to  our  going  to  Tilbury.  It  might 
be  better  for  me  if  I  went  to  Tilbury,  as  I  have  only 
one  particular  trade  to  compete  for,  but  I  had  better 
go  across  to  Hamburg.  I  can  bring  my  cargo  from 
Hamburg  to  the  London  Dock  almost  as  cheaply  as  I 
could  from  Tilbury^  Then  I  should  have  two  strings 
to  my  bow.  I  should  have  the  German  trade  and  the 
English  trade. 

4898.  Then,  in  that  case,  you  want  not  only  big  docks 
to  tidce  your  ships,  but  big  docks  close  to  the  centre 
from  which  you  distribute  your  goods  ? — ^Yes. 

4899.  So  that  a  big  dock  at  Tilbury  is  not  so  im- 
portant as  a  big  dock  where  the  Albert  Dock  is  ? — "So. 
Take  the  cargo  of  one  of  our  steamers  discharging  at 
Tilbury;  supposing  half  the  cargo  might  be  a  transit 
cargo  to  go  into  other  ships  at  other  London  docks, 
if  I  have  to  lighter  from  Tilbury  I  am  almost  as  bad  as 
.1  man  at  Hamburg.  When  you  get  your  cargo  on 
(>oard  the  ship  it  does  not  matter  much  whether  you  go 
100  miles  or  150.    It  is  the  cost  of  handling  the  carsro. 


4900.  Then  the  chief  foreign  ports  from  which  big 
ships  come  are  New  York,  and  one  or  two  more.  Is  not 
that  so?— -There  are  Montreal,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  and  many  other  places. 

4901.  Have  you  the  very  largest  ships  coming  from 
Montreal  ? — I  do  not  know  what  we  shall  do  with  it, 
but  we  hope  to  run  a  weekly  line  to  London  of  18,000 
ton  steamers  from  Montreal.  We  run  a  weekly  line  to 
Avonmouth  and  a  weekly  line  to  Liverpool. 

4902.  (Chairmaru)  Is  that  timber  ? — A  large  quantity 
of  timber.  We  use  the  timber  for  filling  up.  We  have 
cheese,  butter,  lard,  bacon,  peas,  and  corn — everything 
you  can  think  of. 

4903.  (Sir  Robert  Oiffen.)  Does  that  apply  to  South 
American  ports  as  well? — No,  we  do  not  get  the  big 
ships  from  there  at  present  The  Biver  l^te,  and 
Monte  Video,  and  those  ports,  cannot  take  big  ships  at 
present.  They  are  limited  to  draught  of  water,  and 
they  are  limited  to  markets. 

4904.  And  as  regards  ports  east  of  the  Suez  Canal,  as 
to  the  size  of  the  ships  they  are  limited  to  the  depth 
of  water  in  the  canal?— It  is  just  a  question  whether 
you  could  not  go  round  the  Cape.  The  canal  dues  are 
so  heavy,  and  if  it  is  a  big  ship  the  coal  difference  is  so 
very  small  that  you  might  so  round  the  Gape.  It  is  a 
toss  up  round  the  Cape  or  Uirough  the  Canal. 

4905i  What  we  wish  to  arive  at  is  the  extent  to  whicK 
the  big  ships  will  go  ? — The  big  ship  would  work  round 
the  Cape,  and  beat  the  ship  through  the  Canal. 

4906.  And  you  think  that  is  a  development  to  which 
we  may  look  forward  ?— Certainly. 

4907.  Now,  I  wish  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  with 
regard  to  the  tables  which  you  handed  in  at  Question 
48ol.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  light  dues  are  in- 
cluded?— They  are  not  included  because  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  the  foreign  port. 

4908.  You  meutioned  in  the  course  of  your  evidence 
that  the  licht  dues  were  very  important  ^I  have  taken 
considerable  trouble  in  preparing  these  tables, 
because  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  give  this  Commis- 
sion every  possible  information  I  can.  If  there  is  any- 
thing more  I  can  get  for  the  Commission  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  get  it 

4909.  {Chairman.)  You  have  told  us  that  the 
hydraulic  cranes  and  electric  appliances  abroad  are  far 
better  than  those  in  London  ?---Certainly. 

4910.  Then  that  being  the  case  and  presuming  from 
what  you  have  told  us  that  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
delay  in  discharge,  will  you  explain  to  us  why  it  takes 
you  14  days  to  discharge  in  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  and 
Bremorhaven  as  well  as  in  London? — Because  the 
cargo  is  not  handled  in  the  same  way.  In  Liverpool 
the  great  object  is  dispatch,  and  you  bundle  all  the 
cargo  on  to  tne  quay.  In  Hamburg  the  merchant  will 
have  his  cargo  sorted,  and  he  gives  you  a  lot  of 
trouble,  and  the  result  is  a  lot  of  delay. 

4911.  Is  that  the  reason  of  the  great  difference  in 
time  ? — ^Yes* 

4912.  So  that  really  it  has  not  very  much  to  do  with 
hydraulic  cranes  ? — ^No,  but  it  would  have  if  you  were 
able  to  put  your  stuff  on  the  <}uay ;  many  of  the  German 
liners  put  their  stuff  alongside  the  quay. 

4913.  Then  to  obtain  the  prompt  dispatch  which  you 
want  in  common  with  all  the  other  shipowners,  you 
want  to  be  able  to  put  your  stuff  on  the  quay?---Ye8, 
quay  space,  lighting,  and  draught  of  water;  and  you 
must  not  be  altogether  too  mudi  in  the  hands  of  your 
labour  unions. 

4914.  (Sir  Bohert  Giffen.)  Is  the  great  expense  of 
stevedoring  in  London  entirely  connected  with  the 
labour  unions? — ^Yes. 

4915.  Not  in  any  way  arising  from  the  higher  wages 
that  are  paid  in  Loudon  ? — ^Your  labour  union  gives  the 
men  the  higher  wages,  and  he  works  fewer  honrsL  In 
Hamburg  the  rate  is  4s.  8d.  a  day,  and  in  London  it  ii 
6s.  to  78.  a  day. 

4916.  But  still  that  is  a  question  generally  affecting 
the  labour  market,  and  there  may  be  other  causes  for 
keeping  up  the  wages  in  London,  as  they  are  much 
higher  in  everything  else,  I  believe  ?— Yes,  but  in  dis- 
cussing the  Port  of  London  T  think  it  is  only  fair  that 
I  should  put  the  difficulties  that  we  experience. 

4917.  (Mr.  Fed.)  What  is  the  largest  ship  that  you 
have?— About  19,000  or  20,000  tons  meaaumnent 
That  is  about  10,500  to  11,000  tons  dead  weight     • 
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40l8.  Is  the  8126  of  your  vesseU  deterxnmed  by  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  Thames,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  into  the  Millwall  Dock?— Yee.  If  I  were  not 
afraid  of  the  ports  I  would  certainly  have  very  much 
larger  8hip& 

401QL  When  you  say  "ports"  you  mean  London? — 
London  especially. 

4820.  But  when  you  are  actually  considering  the  size 
of  a  nevr  veeeel,  iihat  is  what  you  would  oonsidei'— Mill- 
wall  ?— Not  MiUwall.  First  of  all  the  draught  of  water  in 
London ;  that  ia  a  very  eerious  tiling ;  you  want  more 
water. 

4921.  {Chairmcm.)  You  qualify  your  statement  iby  say- 
ing it  is  not  only  in  London,  you  think,  but  it  is  the 
genearalports  of  the  world  as  weU.  It  ia  not  only  the 
iiifver  Tnamea,  is  it? — ^I  was  aaked  when  I  was  building 
a  ship  whether  the  fact  that  the  Biver  Thames  being 
defective  in  draught  and  general  working,  would  limit 
my  idea  with  re^urd  to  the  ship,  and  I  say  I  think  it 
would.  , 

4922.  {Mr,  Fed.)  You  have  told  us  that  it  was  krgely 
the  queation  of  the  consignees  that  detennined  you  to 
go  to  MillwaM,  but  you  said  that  besides  that,  this  was 
the  only  dock  that  gave  you  proper  facilities? — It  is 
the  only  dock  that  I  can.  get^into  at  all,  bar  Tilbury. 

4923.  When  you  talk  abcnt  faciEtiee,  do  you  mean 
enough  warehouse  or  shed  aeocwnmnodation,  oq  quay  ac- 
oomimodatioQ?— Any  man  wiAAi  any  experience  d  docks, 
would  ahuddeor  to  bring  a  big  ship  into  any  one  of  theae 
London  docks. 

4924.  I  am  talking  of  the  Millwall  Dock  now  ?— The 
Millwall  Dock  is  not  at  aE  the  dock  ^t^hat  it  should  be. 

See  6905.      4925.  Gould  you  give  me  that  information  rather  more 
specifically  ?— It  has  not  the  quay  space. 

4926.  I  suppose  the  great  thing  that  you  want  is  depth 
of  quay? — Yes. 

4927.  You  told  us,  I  think,  that  you  sometimes  put 
out  a  certain  amount  of  oaigo  on  the  quay,  and  then 
moved  on  to  aootiher  berth,  aod  theoion  to  another  berth  ? 
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4928L  TStiat  really  means  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
depth  of  quay  to  accommodate  the  whole  of  the  cargo  at 
ono  berthi  f — ^I  think  that  one  of  theae  modem  ships  with 
her  thirteen  steam  winches  working,  and  her  hydrauHo 
power,  would  block  any  quay  in  twelve  or  thirteen  hours, 
if  you  could  not  get  any  other  quay  to  go  to,  you  wuold 
have  to  stay  where  you  were,  until  you  got  your  atuff 
out. 

4929.  At  Millwall  is  the  ground  floor  of  the  warehouse 
used  as  pact  of  the  quay  space? — ^Yes,  but  it  is  ridicu- 
lously small  in  these  days  for  anything  in  the  way  of 
modem  working. 

4930.  Have  you,  as  shipowner,  any  particular  prefe- 
rence for  the  jMy  system  in  the  dock,  as  opposed  to  the 
quay  side  ? — 1  thmk  the  jetty  system  is  a  veory  good  one, 
but  I  do  not  care  what  the  system  ia  as  long  as  it  gives 
me  quay  space  to  dischaige  my  ship.  'With  modeni 
appliances  for  working,  I  do  not  care  whether  lu  is  a 
jetty  or  a  quay. 

4931.  Has  the  proportion  of  the  goods  that  you  bring 
to  London  for  transhipment  vari^  much  in  the  last 
few  years? — ^We  get  very  little  transhipment  stuff  at 
all  now.    I  think  thst  London  is  losing  its  transit  trade. 

4932.  In  your  own  line  is  the  amount  of  tranship- 
ping trade  you  do  less,  as  compared  with  the  other  traoe 
that  you  do  at  the  present  time  ? — I  think  that  the  amount 
of  transit  trade  is  less.  In  Bristol  we  are  doing  a 
very  large  transit  trade,  and  in  Liverpool  also,  bat  not 
so  much  in  London. 

4933.  As  regards  the  figures  shown  in.  your  talbley 
taking  a  ship  of  5,146  net  tonnage,  the  'tiame  for  dis- 
charging is  just  the  same  at  Hamlwi^,  Botbeidam,  Ant- 
werp, Bremerhaven,  and  London  ?— Yes. 

4934.  But  when  you  turn  to  tb^  case  of  the  steamer  of 
a  net  tonnage  of  2,202,  it  is  seveoi  days  at  Hamburgy 
live  at  BoUerdam,  six  at  Antwerp,  four  at  Bremeshaven, 
and  six  at  London.  It  seems  so  veiy  different  at  those 
ports  for  a  yessel  of  that  size.  What  is  the  explanation 
of  that? — The  explanation  is  that  in.  London  you  may 
deal  fairly  well  with  a  small  oargo  when  you  cannot  deal 
with  a  big  ship.  You  may  deal  with  a  2,000-ton  ship, 
but  not  with  a  10,000-ton  ship. 

4935.  Does* that  applv  to  those  other  ports  as  well ; 
ihfiff  vary  just  as  much  among  themselves  as  London 
does?-^The  t>fl&6  u  much  the  same  in  comparison.    In 


Hamburg  and  Botterdam  thqr  are  seven  and  five  days,    j^^^  ^  ^ 
and  at  London  six,  and  Liverpool  'tdiree.  Jhnes. 

4936.  Bremerhaven  is  four  ? — Yes. 

4937.  That  is  a  considarable  diiference  with  a  com- 
paratively very  smadl  vessel  ? — Bremerhaven  is  a  better 
port  to  work  at ;  it  has  very  good  docks. 

4938.  If  you  take  the  larger  yessel,  it  is  exaotly  the 
same  as  the  others,  fourteen  days? — ^llien  you  oome  to 
the  larger  ship  again  with  your  quay  blocked.  I  must 
say  on  behalf  of  the  dock  companies  it  is  only  fair  to 
tell  you  again  that  the  present  shdp,  which  is  the  ship 
of  the  future,  has  developed  very  quickly.  In  my  time 
I  remember  when  2,000  bales  of  American  ootton  was  con- 
sidered  a  fair  cargo  for  a  ship;  now  we  are  struggling 
because  we  cannot  get  more  thckn  30,000  bales  in  a  ship. 

4939.  Supposing  you  were  much  less  limited  than  you 
are  by  the  difficulties  of  ports  and  so  on,  you,  yoursell, 
would  be  strongly  in.  favour  of  vastly  increasing  the  size 
of  the  ship  ? — Certainly.  I  do  nob  think  l^ere  is  any  limit 
to  the  size  of  ships,  excepting  the  port 

4940.  (Mr.  EUis,)  You  have  gone  over  the  drawbacks 
and  the  difiiculties  of  tfaie  river,  and  the  iwant  of  facilties 
in  the  docks.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  specific  questions, 
and  ihefD,  a  f<vw  broad  and  geneial  questions.  With  re- 
gard to  the  channel,  one  can  qui'to  understand ;  you 
want  a  deeper  channel  ? — Certainly. 

4941.  Now,  with  regard  to  navigation.  You  complain 
that  you  should  have  two  pilots  instead  of  one  ?— Yes. 

4942.  Biaive  you  any  other  complaint  as  to  the  naviga- 
tion ? — No. 

4943.  iflave  you  anytfiing  to  say  about  lighting  and 
buoying? — ^No,  not  at  present. 

4944.  With  regard  to  jurisdiction  and  control,  have 
you  read  Sir  Thomas  Surtherland's  evidence?— I  have  not 
read  it. 

4945.  You  are  a  large  shipowner? — I  am  about  the 
largest,  I  think. 

4946.  Sir  Thomae  Sutherland  was  very  distinct  in  his 
opinion  that  the  questions  of  buoying  and  lighting, 
which  are  now  partly  under  the  Thames  Conservancy, 
and  partly  under  Go\  emment,  should  be  bofh  under  one 
Board.  Do  you  agree  with  t!iat? — Certainly.  I  am  on 
thie  Advisory  Committee  of  Trinity  House ;  I  may  tell 
you  we  do  not  quite  agree  with  the  system  of  charging 
the  lights  ;  we  (fieagree  with  it  altogetiber. 

4947.  I  am  going  rather  to  the  point  of  unification  ? — 
Certainly.  I  would  be  very  strong  on  unification.  I  would 
be  very  strong  on  undivided  responsibility. 

494a  Then  you  do  agree  with  Sir  Thomas  Sutherkuid  ? 
— Certainly. 

4949.  It  is  a  veiy  important  point?— It  is.  I  think 
that  where  you  have  divided  responsibility,  you  do  not 
get  the  same  working  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  one-man  con- 
cerns do  generally  a  great  deal  better  than  others. 

4950.  I  raise  the  point  Ij^cause  you  have  not  dealt 
with  it?— No. 

4861.  Do  you  consider  that  in  respect  of  the  channel 
and  navigation  relatively  to  the  increasing  size  of  the 
steamers,  the  river  of  Jjondon  is  deteriorating  ?^— I  really 
could  not  answer  that  question,  but  certainly  it  is  not 
improving  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

4962.  In  your  opinion  it  ought  to  be  ?— Certainly, 
from  a  national  point  of  view. 

4963.  Is  it  relatively  deteriorating?—!  should  think 
it  is  deteriorating  if  it  is  not  going  ahead,  if  the  necessi- 
ties are  going  ahead.  The  demands  of  the  port  are  not 
being  met,  so  that  what  might  have  been  of  value  yes- 
terday would  be  of  no  value  to-niorrow. 

4964.  Then  with  regard  to  the  docks  and  wharves, 
you  have  given  your  various  wants  of  facilities  under  a 
number  of  different  heads.  I  put  to  you  the  same  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  this: — Is  London  qua  docks  and 
wharves  and  that  want  of  facilities  deteriorating  or 
standing  still  or  improving  ?— Standing  still,  and  it  is 

Getting  worse  because  it  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
emands.     Unless  you  keep  pace  with  the  demands 
you  are  going  to  the  bad. 

4966.  Then  have  you  anything  in  your  mind  with 
regard  to  the  remedy  for  all  this  ?— I  would  endeavour 
to  take  example  from  places  where  fiiey  have  suc- 
ceeded. Liverpool  has  fairly  well  succeeded  with  her 
trust.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  London  you  have  a  sort 
of  thing  like  a  dnqper's  auction  to  offer  to  the  pdblis. 
You  have  a  lot  of  odds  and  ands.    Yon  want  to  put 
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Mr,  A  L.     ^'^^  altogetjbar  under  aoe  jnanagement    WheUier  you 
Jones.  '     ^v®  ^^  County  Couucil  or  wliat  you  have  I  would 

*       leave  with,  somebody  better  able  to  juuge,  but  1  think  tiie 

26Mar.  1901  dooks  wotdd  be  fer  b«rfiter  managed  under  onie  manage- 

ment  than  under  the  diiferent  managementB  you  havu 

got.  i«'or  inatance^  in  Liverpool  if  we  want  a  berth  for 
a  ship  we  go  to  ike  harbour  maater.  He  has  all  the 
bertha  appropdatod,  and  if  you  are  not  going  to  ute 
a  berth  you  will  get  aomeJbody  elae'a  ahlp  in  your 
berth.  The  harbour  master  assembles  ail  his  uock 
masters  in  the  morning  and  allots  a  berth  to  you.  In 
London  you  cannot  do  that 

4966.  (fiJiairman.)  In  ehost,  the  subdivaaion  ot  au. 
thority  is  what  you  complain  of  9—1  do.  I  think  it  is 
a  misitakeu 

4957.  (Mr,  EUU,}  Have  you  any  opinion  with  regard 
to  uio  division  01  tiie  nver  nao  two  aisuricts,  tiio  upper 
and  Uie  lower,  i  wiil  read  you  the  motaon  oi  iSir 
T(ni>mas  *Mitneriand,  made  on  m^  tihuxl  roading  oJ:  the 
'lUianies  Ouubervancy  iSiul  in  respecD  of  tins,  and  Uieii 
i.  will  ask  you  Jt  you  agree  with  it :  "  That  Uie  isili  be 
re-committed  to  ine  former  Committee,  and  tnat  it  be 
an  instruction  to  tne  <Juiumit.,ee  u>  insert  provisions 
in  the  Bill  for  establishing  diatinct  statutory  Oommitteeh 
oc  tne  Oonaervancy  Board  to  manage  the  upper  ruver 
and  the  lower  river  (^cluddug  the  port  and  Uarbour), 
to  dehue  the  iimjts  within  wiuoh  uhe  juriadiction  of 
such  Oommktee  should  respectively  extend,  and  to  pro- 
.  vude  for  ailoca>ting  to  purposes  at'  the  lower  river,  port, 
and  harbour,  the  income  arising  therefrom."  It  divides 
the  thing  into  two  compartmen^ta  I^Yes,  all  under 
one  Board,  wirth  sftatutory  Committees  of  that 
Boaod.  1  know  ;:iir  Thomas  ^Sutherland  very  well,  and 
have  the  highest  qpinion  of  his  judgment,  and  perhaps 
he  might  be  bet4^r  able  to  judge  ot  thiat  than  I  con  oe  ; 
but  I  distinctly  object,  so  Mr  as  1  «un  concerned,  to  any 
divided  responsibility. 

4968.  «:^  Thomas  Suitherlsnd  meuAioned  the  upper 
part  of  one  river  1 — Yes. 

4969.  By  undivided  respoDaibilirf^  and  unity  of  man- 
agement I  ap{>rehend  that  you  mean  ail  that  concerns 
tne  port  and  trade  of  London  ? — I  think  so. 

4960.  You  would  put  that  all  under  one  authority  ? — 
I  would  do  exactly  wliat  you  have  at  Liverpool  with 
die  Meffsey  Docks  and  ELarbour  Board.  That  ha.s 
answered  admizably.  ^ou  have  a  body  of  men  there 
that  ai-o  beyond  doubt  very  able  and  are  doing  very 
succeesfully  w.tk  a  very  difQcult  time  m  the  age  of 
poclfl.  It  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  see  our  magniliceiit 
ports,  built  most  expensively,  being  knocked  to  pieces 
beoause  they  are  useless,  owing  to  their  size,  but  that 
is  what  is  taking  place.  I  think  that  the  port  which 
has  common  sense  will  fiaoe  tihe  difficulty  at  once,  as  a 
m»an  would  face  a  ship  thai;  is  of  no  use  when  she  ceases 
to  pay — ^let  somebody  else  buy  her  ;  but  you  oannot  get 
somebody  else  to  take  your  docks  ;  you  h«ve  to  condemn 
them. 

4961.  Speaking  with  the  authonity  that  attaches  to 
you,  and  with  the  experience  you  have  behind  you,  you 
desire  to  put  befoie  this  Comoniseion  your  upunion  tnat 
a  Bill  sliould  be  broug|ht  before  PiarliAment  dealing 
with  these  matters  ? — That  is  the  case. 

4962.  (Mr.  I/yttdton.)  I  suppose  the  evils  you  h&ve 
beep  ^jpeaking  of  you  know  to  be  leoognised  by  the  docks 
in  London?— -i[  have  a  sort  of  sympathy  for  tihe  docks 
because  they  get  bullied  by  everybody  and  paid  by  no- 
body. I  do  not  know  that  they  deserve  either.  I  do 
not  know  that  they  deserve  the  bullying,  and  I  was 
going  to  say  I  am  sure  they  do  not  deserve  the  payings 
because  they  have  not  provided  what  the  public  want. 
It  is  a  very  serious  thing  for  us  as  English  people  to  see 
our  dock  system  going  back. 

4963.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  controversy,  is  it,  that 
larger  quays  and  better  applijanceB  are  desirable  at  the 
docks  ?  That  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  is  it  not  ? — Not 
only  desirable,  but  essential. 

4964.  The  difficulty  is  the  difficulty  of  finance,  is  it 
not  ? — I  know  of  no  diffictdty  of  finanee  where  the  port 
wants  docks  for  these  ships. 

4965.  Under  the  existing  system  ? — I  do  not  care  what 
the  cost  is.  I  would  say  whatever  the  cost  is,  bring 
your  port  up  to  date.  I  suppose,  of  course,  you  wiU 
not  pay  too  much. 

4066.  In  tne  existing  fiagaaticial  state  of  the  docks  the 
obstacle  is  the  questi<Mk>0f  lackey,  is  it  notf— I  think 
the  dock  companies  have  found  that  out. 


4967.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  making  a  zeom- 
mendation,  but  of  course  we  should  like  your  opinion. 
Is  yuur  recommendation  to  place  the  docks  under  one 
management,  a  trust  or  a  municipality? — ^The  Fort  of 
London  as  regards  its  docks.  If  you  have  divided 
responsibility  in  the  way  in  which  iSir  Thomas  Suther- 
land mentions,  I  do  not  tliink  you  will  get  the  same 
sort  of  working  as  you  would  get  by  putting  it  under 
one  control.  Whenever  I  take  a  man  to  do  anything  I 
let  him  have  control  of  it^  and  when  I  find  he  is  not 
able  to  do  it  I  get  somebody  else,  and  I  would  do  the 
siame  with  this.  I  should  think  it  would  not  take  very 
much  to  buy  up  the  docks.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
face  value  of  them  would  be  to-day,  but  I  know  what  it 
will  be  to-morrow. 

4968.  That  is  what  you  wish  to  advocate?— Certainly. 
I  think  you  should  modernise  yourselves. 

4969.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  wharves  3 — ^Take 
them  in.  If  you  have  the  wharves  loose  I  do  not 
think  you  will  get  what  you  want. 

4970.  Have  you  considered  the  cost? — ^I  do  not  con- 
sider the  oostb  I  think  the  matter  is  so  vital  to  London 
that  the  cost  is  a  small  thing.  I  do  not  think  that  you 
would  pay  too  much,  as  I  said  before;  I  take  it  yon 
will  have  some  powers  by  which  you  will  get  what  you 
want  without  paying  too  much. 

4971.  You  have  complained  of  the  system  of  double 
pilotage  ? — ^I  think  it  is  a  pity  to  change  the  pilot. 

4072.  The  pilot  comes  in  at  the  opening  of  the 
estuary  and  comes  up  to  Gravesend  and  then  another 
comes  aboard? — ^Yes. 

4973.  Is  that  the  custom? — It  has  been  the  custom. 

4974.  Do  you  know  what  the  origin  of  that  custom 
was  ? — No,  but  it  is  the  custom  to^ay,  and  I  think  it  is 
necessary  that  one  pilot  should  brins  the  ship  from 
Dungeness  to  where  she  is  going  to.  You  have  to  stop 
to  get  the  pilot  over  the  side  and  get  the  other  pilot  on 
board,  and  it  all  means  a  waste  of  time. 

4975.  With  reference  to  the  custom  of  Liverpool  and 
London  as  regards  unloading  upon  the  quay  it  is  natural 
that  the  shipowner  should  have  his  views  upon  that  as 
a  shipowner,  but  I  wish  you  for  a  moment  to  speak 
divested  of  your  character  as  a  shipowner.  Do  you 
think  the  custom  of  Liverpool,  that  the  ship's  responsi- 
bility should  end  when  she  brings  the  goods  up  to  the 
ship's  rail,  is  the  better  one  ? — It  does  not  end  in  that 
way  at  Liverpool.  The  ship  lands  cargo  on  the  quay, 
and  then  the  master  porter  takes  it. 

4976.  When  the  cargo  is  landed  on  the  quay  all  the 
sorting  is  done  by  the  merchant,  is  it  not? — ^No.  In 
Liverpool  we  have  an  independent  man  called  a  maater 
porter. 

4977.  But  he  represents  the  consignee  ? — ^Yes. 

4978.  And  the  consignee  pays  him  ? — ^Yes  ;  he  is  a 
sort  of  man  between  the  shipowner  and  the  consignee. 

4Q70.  Praotically  the  charge  of  sorting  falls  upon  the 
consignee? — It  does. 

4980.  You  approve  of  that,  I  understand? — ^I  think 
the  system  in  Liverpool  works  very  well.  I  have  worked 
there  for  40  years,  and  I  have  never  had  any  difficulty 
with  it. 

4061.  Provided  you  had  auffieient  quay  apace  in 
London,  would  you  wish  that  custom  to  prevail  here  ? 
— ^That  is  the  custom  in  Liverpool,  but  there  again  I 
do  not  believe  in  divided  charges.  I  would  rather  have 
one  charge  to  do  the  whole  work,  freight,  master  por- 
terage, and  everything  else.  A  man  should  pay,  say, 
40s.^  a  ton,  and  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  That 
is  what  I  would  prefer,  but  that  would  not  be  popular 
in  Liverpool.  I  do  that  with  some  trades  that  I  work 
in  West  Africa.  We  bring  our  cargo  there ;  it  is  a  very 
divided  cargo  ;  it  has  to  go  to  a  great  many  places.  A 
man  who  ships  50  casks  of  palm  oil  by  our  steamer  pays 
his  freight  on  the  bill  of  lading,  and  after  that  pays 
nothing  more ;  I  carry  it  without  further  charge.  For 
instance,  I  bring  mv  oceaa  freights  free  to  Liverpool, 
and  I  make  my  local  traffic  pay  for  my  through  traffic ; 
thereby  I  get  a  lot  of  through  traffic,  and  I  have  brought 
tjhe  whole  of  the  West  African  traffic  to  Liverpool. 
There  used  to  be  West  Afsican  traffic  to  London. 

4962.  You  have  drawn  a  sharp  contrast  between  the 
custom  which  prevails  in  London  and  the  oustom  which 
prevails  in  Liverpool,  that  in  one  case  the  ship  could 
sort  the  goods  on  the  quaf  at  h^  expense,  and  in  the 
other  case  the  con^igneop  through  the  maater  poxtor) 
sorts  the  goods  on  the  qmk/  at  his  expense.  I  want  to 
know  which  system  yec.    ^prove  of,    and    on   whit 
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grounds  ? — I  think  ihe  Liverpool  system  is  better,  be- 
oanise  the  ovaflter  porter  is  an  independent  man ;  of  course, 
)ie  is  liable  to  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board 
under  a  licence. 

4963.  Is  that  your  only  reason  1—1  do  not  think  that 
it  makes* very  much  difference.  I  would  rather  have 
the  through  and  through  chaige. 

4884.  Does  it  not  make  any  difference  with  regard  to 
the  more  speedy  release  of  the  ship  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
does. 

4965.  As  you  have  laiid  aJmiost  the  whole  weight  of 
your  evidence  on  the  question  of  despatch,  and  you 
have  illustrated  the  matter  of  despatch  by  the  unload- 
ing, I  thought  you  would  probably  think  the  question 
of  unloading  on  the  quay  had  a  relation  to  the  question 
of  despatch  ? — Neither  system  would  help  you  much  in 
despatch.  Give  me  the  quay  space  and  I  will  make  the 
master  porter  place  the  cargo,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
if  he  has  got  the  space  on  the  quay.  But  no  system  can 
deal  with  the  cargo  if  you  have  not  space  to  put  it. 

4986.  Given  ample  quay  accommodation  you  think  it 
immaterial  whether  the  sorting  is  done  by  the  shipvr 
by  the  consignee,  is  that  it? — ^I  think  it  is  immaterial. 

4987.  (Mr.  EUis,)  I  gather  you  think  that  the  ex- 
tremely co6tly  vessel,  the  cost  of  which  is  increasing,  is 
too  costly  a  storehouse  to  be  kept  lying  idle  with  goods 
in  it? — Certainly.  I  get  so  much  a  ton  for  taking  my 
cargo  from  New  York  to  London.  The  sooner  I  get  rid 
of  it  the  better.  If  I  stay  in  London  14  days  I  do  not 
get  any  more  for  it. 

4988.  (Bear-Admiral  Hext)  We  have  had  proposals 
of  wharves  on  the  River  Thames.  Which  do  you  ad- 
vocate, as  a  great  shipowner — docks  or  wharves? — 
Would  the  wharf  be  accessible  at  all  states  of  the  tide  ? 

4989.  Just  so? — That  would  be  a  verj'  great  point. 
If  you  can  give  me  a  quay  in  the  river  where  the  ship 
can  lie  alongside  safely,  and  approach  it  at  any  state 
of  the  tide,  that  would  be  a  better  system  than  dock 
gates,  where  you  have  to  wait  for  the  tide.  If  you  can 
get  a  jetty  in  the  river  that  is  approachable  for  the  con- 
signee and  the  consignee  will  take  his  cargo  there,  that 
is  better. 

4990.  I  am  putting  the  main  question  :  Would  you  as 
a  shipowner  prefer  discharging  and  unloading  in  a  dock 
or  alongside  a  quay? — I  do  not  object  to  it  if  there  is 
sufficient  space  for  the  ship  to  lie.  I  woidd  rather 
have  a  jetty,  because  you  say  I  can  go  to  it  at  any  state 
of  the  tide. 

4991.  Have  you  calculated  the  cost  and  trouble  of 
mooring  the  vessel,  slackening  the  chadns,  and  the  wear 
and  tear  and  danger  of  lying  alongside  a  quay  with  a 
heavy  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is 
so  much  in  that.  With  equal  facilities  I  would  rather 
go  into  smooth  water  in  a  dock,  but  the  jetty  system 
mip:ht  be  very  useful.  As  regards  slacking  of  chains 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  I  could  get  ito  that  jetty  at 
anv  state  of  the  tide. 

4992.  I  want  to  get  from  you  quite  clearly  whether 
YOU,  as  a  shipowner  owning  large  vessels,  would  prefer 
in  the  Thames  a  system  of  wharves  or  a  system  of  docks  ? 
— They  both  have  advantages. 


4993.  But  I  ask  you  which  you  would  prefer? — Of    Mr.  A,  L. 
qourse  we  work  at  jetties  at  other  places.     We  work  at       Jonu* 
a  jetty  in  Hamburg,'  we'  work  at  a  jetty  in  Rotterdam,         — 
and  in  all  those  places  which  are  tidal  harbours.     We  ^  _^^ 
are  working  at  a  jetty  in  the  Scheldt  at  Antwerp. 

4904..  I  simply  ask  you  which  you  prefer? — I  think 
certainly  the  Antwerp  system,  is  very  good.  I  have 
been  there  very  often,  and  seen  the  steamers  come  up 
at  iedl  states  Of  th(d  tide. 

4995.  (Chairman.)  Antwerp  you  do  not  speak  so  well 
of  in  your  evidence  ?— At  Antwerp,  owing  to  the  large 
dargoes  and  the  quay  space,  the  consignee  tries  to  pro- 
tect himself  by  overside  delivery.  In  that  case  you  do 
hot  get  your  cargo  away  so  quickly. 

4996.  (Bear- Admiral  "Hext.)  Why  has  not  Liverpool 
.  developed  more  quays  instead  of  going  in  for  large 

docks  ? — Liverpool  is  rather  difficiilt  to  work.  There  is 
very  little  water  at  low  water.  I  do  hoi  think  you  could 
work  in  the  river. 

4997.  Do  you  prefer  docks  or  do  you  prefer  jetties? — 
'  I  think  that  the'  Mersey  at  Liverpool  is  a  much  more 
'  open  river  than  the  Thames.     I  do  not  think  you  could 

?ut  a  jetty  in  the  Mersey  as  you  could  put  a  jetty  in  the 
haines. 

4998.  It  is  a. rather  important  case,  and  we  wanted  to 
get  shipowners'  opinions  about  wharves  or  jetties, 
therefore  I  wanted  a  decided  answer  ?-^I  do  not  object 
to  wharves  at  all.  We  work  at  wharves  at  all  those 
places,  and  there  is  no  difficulty.  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  London  in  working  at 
wharves. 

4999.  (Chairman.)  We  may  take  it,  to  sum  up  the 
questions  that  have  just  been  put  to  you,  that  from  a 
practical  business  point  of  view  your. opinion  is  that 
apart  from  the  quesition  of  oo£rt«,  onto  whuoh  you  natunaHy 
oo  not  go,  you  are  convinced  that  something- ought  to  be 
done  to  the  Port  of  London? — ^Most  decidedly. 

5000.  Both  as  regards  docks  and  wharves  f--Moat 
decidedly. 

5001.  And  that,  further,  dealing  only  with  what  I 
may  call  the  seagoing  portion  of  the  Thames,  that  is, 
the  portion  which  is  used  by  sea-going  ships,  your 
opinion  is  that  the  whole  control  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  one  authority  ? — I  think  so. 

5002.  That  is  to  say,  the  Thames  €k>nservancy,  the 
Trinity  Qou^e,  or  whoever  they  may  be— vestries  and 
so  on — ought  all  to  be  grouped  together  under  one 
head  ? — I  would  rather  qualify  that.  I  would  not  give 
the  control  to  some  incompetent  body. 

6003.  I  did  not  suggest  that  ? — ^You  said  it  might  go 
to  any  particular  body. 

5004.  I  atrk  you  whether  it  shou<ld  be  centnalised 
really? — ^Yea  I  think  it  should,  but  in  LivCTpool  we 
get  a  very  good  class  of  men  on  the  board.  We  haive 
shipowners,  or  merohants,  and  leadiiing  citizens,  w<ho  sit 
there  for  nothing.  They  give  their  time,  and  do  not 
get  anything  for  it. 

5005.  We  must  presuppose  tihat  the  people  are  good 
people ;  but  your  evidence  is  that  it  ought  to  be  under 
one  authority? — I  think  so. 


Mr.  Thomas  Kiach  Mackenzie  called  and  examined. 


5006.  (Chairman.)  You  aire  general  msauiager  and 
secretary  of  the  Clyde  Navigaibion  ?— Yes. 

5007.  EDow  long  have  you  held  that  position? — ^I  have 
been  secretary  for  eleven  years.  I  was  appoinited 
general  manager  as  well  quite  recenitly.  There  was 
no  general  manager  in  the  eaflv  t>art  of  my  connection 
■with  the  Trust. 

5008.  You  have  already  been  good  enough  to  supply 
us  with  answers  to  eertafin  queetions  which  were  put  to 
the  Clyde  Navigation  ? — Yes. 

5009.  We  should  like  to.  hear  from  you  a  general 
etateiment  with  regard  to  the  Clyde  navigation  ?MA 
body  of  25  gratuitous  trustees,  incorporated  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  manage  the  undeirbaking.  The  truetees 
are  partly  nominated  and  partly  elected.  The  truait  is 
not  worked  for  profit.  The  Clyde  trustees  are  the  only 
navigation  authority  within  their  territory.  Their 
powers  include  :-^a)  Deepening,  widening,  and 
straightening  the  river ;  (b)  its  lighting  and  buoying  ,• 

4944. 


(c)  the  construction  of  docks;  (d)  the  borrowing  of 
money  for  works ;  and  (e)  the  levying  of  rates  on  all 
vessels  and  goods.  There  have  never  been  any  muni- 
otpal  or  other  guaranitee  rates  of  any  kind.  The  under- 
taking oonsaets  chiefly  of  (1)  the  isn|nroved  waterway  of 
the  river  Clyde,  from  Alb^  Bridge,  aibout  the  centre  of 
Glasgow,  down  to  Newark  Oaetle,  near  Port  Glaegorw, 
a  distance  of  18  miles,  with  the  riverside  quays,  m^ly 
in  the  city,  over  four  mides  in  length,  intruding  boibh 
sides;  (2)  three  tidal  docks,  namely,  Kingston,  the 
earliest,  Queen's,  the  next,  and  Prince's  the  latest — 
having  a  to4:al  water  area  of  74  acres,  a  land  area  of  66 
acres,  and  4i  miles  of  quayage.  l%ere  are  no  wet 
docks ;  (3)  three  modern  gmving  docks,  tilie  most  re- 
cently construoted  being  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  (4)  fully  200  acres  of  riverside  land, 
owned  and  held  by  the  trustees  for  dock  extension, 
partly  authorised,  and  in  contemplation.  The  use  Oif 
the  waterway,  quayage,  and  sheds  is  given  by  the 
trustees  in  return  for  the  rates  on  the  vessels  and  goods. 
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Mr.  T,  Ji,     Cranefl,  tramways,  etc.,  are   charged   for  at  prescribed 
Mackenzie,    rates.    The  loading  and  discharging  is  hot  done  by  the 

.w-  trustees;  nor.  are   they  storekeepers.    The   sheds  are 

6  Mar.  1901.  only  for  goods  in  transit,     Gl<a8gow  is  mainly  a  general 
—         port,  but  a  considerable  and  developing  mineral  trade 
is  also  done.    Laat  year  the  tonnage  of  vessels  arriving 
at  the  harbour  was  4,361,597,  and  of  goods  imported 
and  exported  7,216,368.     The  Port  of  Glasgow,  except 
for    the    competition    of    Greenock,    20   milee    from 
Glasgow,  and  the  Ayftshaxe  ports,  chiefly  Ardroesan,  hae 
hitherto  enjoyed  immunity  from  competition.    To  this 
it  may  be  J-argely  ascribed  that  the  trustees  have  been 
able  to  increase  accommodation  and  reduce  rates,  and 
so  make  the  port  a  success.     The  amount  expended  on 
capital  account  is  £7,430,702.     Of  thie  £5,790,187  is 
borrowed  from  ttie  public  at  fixed   moderate  rates   of 
interest.      Of   the   con^'deirable   balance    of   £1,640,515 
nearly  a  million  and  a-half  has  been  provided  out  of  the 
savings  of  revenue.        The    revenue    last    year    was 
£441,419,  there  being  on  the  year'e  tnuieaobiona  a  sur- 
plus  of  £42,237.    With  regard  to  the  present  constitu- 
t'on,    this  was   created  by  the   Clyde  Navigation   Con- 
solidation Act,  185a     That  Act  vests  the    undtertaking 
in  25  trustees   as  a  body  corporate.     They  are : — The 
Lord  Plpovoait  of  Gl«gow,  ex  oMcio ;  9  Town  OoundlBoro 
of    Glasgow;     and    15    members,    "representative    of 
the  shipping,    mepcantiie,     and    trading    interests    of 
Glasgow,"    namely,     2    chosen   by     the     Chanaber     of 
Commerce,    2    chosen    by    the   Meirohants'    House,    2 
chosen    by   the    Trades'    House,     and    9    chosen    by 
the    shipowners    and      hai^bour     raitepayers.       Sixteen 
are  nomiiiated  trustees,  that  is,  chosen  by  the  Town 
Councdl,   and  the  three  bodies  respeobiTely ;  and  tiie 
remaining  elective  trustees,  that  is,  elected  by  qualified 
shipowners  and  harbour  raitepayers.    The  term  of  office 
of  the  Lord  Provost  and  Counoilliors  is  so  long  aa  they 
remain  in  office  as  such;  of  the  shipowners  and  rafte- 
payers'  repreeentaitdves  three  years ;  and  of  t^©  «^  IJ^ 
presentabives  of  the  tiiree  houses  two  years.     AW^e 
trustees  are  eldffliible  for  re-election.    The  Lord  Fro- 
voet  and  Councillors  are  elected  to  the  Town  Coundl 
for  three  years  at  a  time.    Three  of  the  nine  shapowner* 
and   ratepayers    representartaves    retire  anmuaMy,    ajid 
one  each  from  the  three  houses ;  but  there  are  gsar  by 
year  few  change— the  memlbere  continuing  m  office  for 
con«iderable   periods.    Last   year  it   happened   there 
were  no  changes  at  all.    As  regard  the  elective  trustees, 
the    qualificationa     of    ehipowners    and    ratepayers 
trustees  are:-<l)  Ownership  of  250  tons  of  shiomng 
registered  at  Glasgow,  or  (2)  payment  of  £25  a  year  of 
Clyde  dues  on  ships  or  goods.     The  qualifications  of 
an  elector  of  such  trustees  are:— (1)  Ownership  of  100 
tons  of  shipping  registered  at  Glasgow,  or  (2)  payment 
of  £10  a  year  of  Clyde  dues  on  ship  or  goods.     Trustees 
and  electors  must  reside  or  have  their  place  of  busi- 
ness within  three  miles  of  the  Parliamentary  boundary 
of  Glasgow.     Agents  within  these  limits  paying  the 
requisite  amount  of  dues  for  principals  outside  are 
qualified  as  electors  or  for  election  as  trustees.      The 
poll  at  contested  elections,  which  do  not  occur  often, 
is  taken  under  the  Ballot  Act,  like  a  Parliamentary 
or  municipal  election,  the  voting  being  all  in  person, 
and  not  by  proxy.    The  constitution  of  the  tnwt  prior  to 
1858  was  as  follows  :— Down  to  1808  the  operafons,  com- 
mencing as  far  back  as  1611,  to  form  a  navigable  river 
and  harbour  were  carried  out  exclusively  by  the  magis- 
trates and  Town  Council  as  the  municipality.     They 
had  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1758,  and  another 
in  1770.     In  1809  an  Act  was  passed  creating  the  magis- 
trates and  town  councillors  statutory  trustees  of  the 
navigation,  and  authorising  the  transfer  to  them  of  the 
river  and  the  then  existing  quay  or  harbour.    The  price 
paid  was  £17,115.     The  transfer  was  duly  carried  out, 
and  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  Town  Council 
as  the  municipality  then  ceased.     The  magistrates  and 
town  councillors  continued  to  be  the  sole   statutory 
trustees  from   1809  to   1825.     Under  an  Act  in  the 
latter  year  the  first  change  took  place  by  "  five  other 
persons  interested  in  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
river  and  Firth  of  Clyde,"  being  added  to  the  statu  tor  y^ 
trustees,  and  directed  to  be  appointed  annually  by  the 
Town   Coun<nl.      TSiis   was  the  conetiltution   from   1825 
to  1840.     The  next  chamge  was  made  by  an  Act  in   the 
latter  year.    That  Act  altered  the  constitution  by  ap- 
pointing to  be  the  sole  trustees  for  oarryinc  into  exe- 
cution the  Acts  of  1758,  1770,  1809,  and  1840,  the  Lord 
Provost  and  five  Bailies  of  the  city,  the  Dean  of  Guild, 
and  Deacon  Convener  of  the  city,  fifteen  members  of 
the  Town  Council,  and  the  ten  following  persons  who 
It  was  declared  should  not  be  members  of  the  Town 


Council  of  Glasgow,   namely :     the    chairman  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  city,  three  persons  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Merchants'  House  of  Glasgow,  two 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Trades'  House,  two  by  the  Bailies 
and  Birley  men  of  the  Bafony  of  Gorbals,  one  by  the 
magLstrates  and  Council  of  the  Buigh  of  OaJton,  and  one 
by  the  magistrates  and  Coundl  of  the  Biugh  of  Ander- 
oton,  making  the  puquber  of  trustees  33.     l%is  remained 
the   constitutLoa   till  the  passing   of.  the  Act  of   1858. 
That  Act  admitted  for  tne  first  time  the  shipowners 
and  harbour  ratepayers  to  direct  representation.  The  sub- 
ject of  further  changes  on  the  constitution  is  beine 
brought  before  Parliament  this  Session  by  a  Provisional 
Order  promoted  by  the  Clyde  trustees.     It  is  proposed 
to  admit  six  additional  shipowners'  and  ratepayers' 
representatirea,  and  the  Provost  and  a  Town  Councillor 
of  Renfrew.     This  will  raise  the  present  number  of 
trustees  from  25  to  33,  as  it  stood  from  1840  to  1858. 
Ihis  proposal  is  put  forward  by  the  trustees  as  the 
result  of  prolonged  negotiations  proceeding  on  a  de- 
mand of  the  shipowners'  and  ratepayers'  electors  for 
additional  representation,   and  unaer    an   agreement 
for  taking  over  Benfrew  Harbour.     The.  CoFporataon  of 
Gl'aegow  have  lodged  a  petition  st^rongly  objecting  to 
any  change  on  tflie  constituition.    l^e  burghs  of  Go  van 
and  Partiok,  both  closely  adjoining  Glasgow,  the  County 
Council  of  Lanark,  and  the  Glasgoiw  Tnsides'  Council, 
all  petition  for  representation.     W^at  the  outcome  of 
all   this  may  be    it  is,    of  course,    im<po5aLble    to   say. 
The  Provisional  Order   proposes    to  extend    the    three 
anile  limit,  within  wbdcli  electors  must  have  their  place 
of  business  to  a  radius  of  17^  nnles  from  Albert  Bridge, 
Gliasgow ;   tluut  is,   readhing  downwiaxds   in   a  sitrai^ht 
•Hne  aa  far  as  the  western  limiift  of  ilie  Truet-ee«'   juris- 
diction.    This  extended  radius  embraces   the  environs 
of  Glasgow. 

The  Loid  Provost  is  Chaimi-an,  ex  oMeio,  He  alone, 
or  in  his  absence,  the  chairman  of  a  meeting  of 
Trustees  has  a  oastixig  as  well  as  a  deiliberative  vote. 
The  Deputy-Chairman  is  appointed  by  tlie  Trus<tees 
annually.  Ex-Lord  Provost  lire,  the  present  Deputy- 
Obaarman,  liaa  held  that  posdtion  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  l^e  administration  by  the  Trustees  is  mainly 
carried  out  through  coeumittees.  Standing  couitnittee^ 
are  appointed  annu-ally.  They  are  the  Committee  of 
Management,  being  all  the  members  of  the  Trust, 
and  the  Committees  on  Finance,  Law  and  Parliajnentary 
Bills,  Works,  Hsoirbour,  Fenies,  Bates,  and  Storet$. 
The  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Trust  js  always  appoin»ted 
the  Chairman  of  the  Oom!m'it«tee  of  Management.  There 
are  conveners  of  all  the  other  coiuanittees.  The  Chair- 
man and  Depu^-Chainnan  of  the  Trust  and  of  the 
Committee  of  Management  are  ex  officio  members  of 
all  commiiftees.  Comfmittee^  are,  as  oocafiion  arises, 
appoinlted  by  the  Trustees  for  speOid  purposes,  and  the 
standing  comm<Jttees  appoint  sub-comamitltees  from  time 
to  time.  The  whole  Tinist  is,  of  course,  the  fountain 
of  authority.  The  duties  of  the  various  comonititees 
are  not  prescribed  jn  detail,  but  are  indicated  by  their 
names.  The  Secretary  brings  the  various  items  of  busi- 
ness before  the  respective  oommdttees.  The  powers  of 
the  Committees  are,  in  the  main,  deliberative  and  re- 
commendatory, but  their  conclusions  lare  aknoet  always 
adiopted  by  tiie  Trustees.  The  Oomonittee  of  Manage- 
ment meets  as  often  asi  necessary,  not  always  once  a 
month.  The  other  standing  comouirttees  meet  all,  at 
least,  once  a  month,  and  mostly  twice  and  sometimes 
oltener.  The  quorum  of  the  Trustees  and  Committee 
of  Management  is  nine,  of  the  committees  three.  An 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Trustees  ie  held  monthly,  at 
which  newspaper  reporters  are  present,  when  the  busi- 
ness of  the  various  oommuttees  during  the  month  corner 
up  for  approval,  and  other  competent  buainess  is  trans- 
acted. The  execu^tive  staff  is  composed  of  the  foUowim; 
chieff  offibials :  Gonarail  Manager  and  Secretory,  Trea- 
surer, Engineer,  Hai^ur  Meister,  Collector,  Traffic 
Superintendleiit,  and  MechaniJoal  Enganeer.  The  officer 
who  is  General  Manager  and  Secretary  attends  all  meet- 
ings. The  Treasurer  is  attached  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee ;  the  Engineer  and  Mechanical  Engineer  to  the  Works 
Committee  ;  the  Harbour  Master  and  Traffic  Sm>erin- 
tendent  to  the  Harbour  Oomm&bteej  and  the  CoUecior 
to  the  Bates  Committee ;  the  Traffic  dapennteDdent  is 
also  attached  to  the  Ferries  Oonvmittee.  The  Law  and 
I^liamentory  Bills  Committee  is  Mttended,  as  required, 
by  the  solidltor,  who  is  not  an  offioiaJ  of  the  Trust, 
but  a  lawyer  in  .private  praotice.  The  General  Mfetnager 
has  the  oversight  of  all  the  offieiak  and  departments, 
and  of  all  tftie  affairs  of  the  Trust.  l?Ee  officials  work 
in   oo-openatdon   with   him.     The   chief   duties   of    the 
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various  ofliciaLs  are  defined.  Tbeir  work  oonsista  in 
carrying  on  the  ordinary  busineaa  of  thej:  departments, 
and  such  special  work  as  the  Committees  have  in  hand 
from  time  to  time.  The  initiative  in  important  matters 
is  taken  by  the  Truatees,  but  the  General  Manager  may, 
of  ihis  ofwn  accord,  bring  up  any  subject  for  their  con- 
sideration, or  that  of  Comimiitteee ;  the  officials  report 
to  the  General  Manager  on  any  questJons  arisang  in 
or  affecting  their  departments.  '£Ee  wihole  head  office, 
•r  indoor  staff,  numbers  60.  Gfliere  aro  about  1,700 
ourt-door  employees  connected  wtfth  the  various  depart- 
ments, casual  workmen  employed  in  the  construction  of 
new  works  being  carried  out  by  the  Trustees  not  in- 
eluded.  As  to  powers  of  trhe  Trustees, .  these  hav^  been 
obtained  frcim  time  to  time  under  numerous  Aots  of 
Parliament.  Briefly  stated,  these  powers  are :  (a.) 
Works.  (1)  The  deepening,  widenung,  and  straighten- 
ing of  the  river  untni  a  depth  of  at  least  17fit.  at  neap 
tides  is  obtained.  (2)  Hie  buojdng  and  Hghting  of  the 
navigation.  (3)  The  oonstruofaion  of  riveraMe  quayage, 
tidaf  basins,  and  graving  docks.  (4)  The  equipment  of 
/the  hai4)our  with  eihedis,  cranes  and  other  appliances, 
and  tramways.  (5)  The  maintenance  of  the  whole 
ui^dertakiiig.  (b.)  Bornxwiing  of  money  for  works.  By 
the  Act  of  18&8,  £1,504,000  was  the  maTCiiimum  at  that 
time  authoiieed,  and  it  has  been  increased  from  time  to 
tiime  till  it  is  now  seven  and  a  quoffter  milFons.  (c) 
Rating.  l%e  levying  of  dues  on  all  vessels  and  goods, 
and  for  the  use  of  cranes,  tramways,  jiving  docks,  and 
ferries  not  exceeding  prescribed  maxima. 

The  tidal  range  of  tne  river^  takii^  the  six  summer 
months,  averages  about  lift.  4in.  at  siprings  and  8Ct. 
llin«  at  neaps.  l%e  greater  part  odT  the  navigable 
channel  of  the  xdver  has  a  depth  on  the  centre 
line  of  not  less  than  22^t.  at  average  low  water  of 
ordinary  spring  tides,  corre^onding  with  one  of  SS^ft. 
at  Poit  Glaagoiw,  and  33^  at  Gla^ow,  both  at 
hig^h  water  of  spring  tid^.  There  is  not  less 
than  Idft.  at  any  part  of  the  centre  line.  The 
existing  width  at  bdttom  of  the  navigable  chan- 
nel varies  from  300ft.  at  the  Port  Glasgow  or  sea 
end,  wi/t3i  a  depth  of  20ft.  at  low  waiter,  to  17Q6t. 
at  the  Glasgow  or  upper  end,  with  a  depth  of  19ft. 
As  showing  the  capacity  of  the  access  from  the  sea, 
and  dealing  with  the  year  ending  30th  June  last,  the 
tonnage  of  the  largest  vessel  that  entered  lM»port  was 
6,725  tons  nett>  or  over  10,000  tons  gross.  The  maxi- 
mum draught  inwards  was  26ft.  6in.,  and  outwards 
25ft.  8in..  I  would  like  to  qualify  that  a  little.  That 
was  not  a  trading  vessel.  -She  was  built  on  the  Clyde, 
and  came  up  to  our  graving  dodts,  and  went  out  again, 
but  she  was  not  a  trader.  However,  I  have  looked  into 
this  matter  a  little  further,  and  I  can  tell  you  of  a 
vessel  called  the  "  Enrique,"  which  entered,  drawing 
27ft.  6in.  That  was  a  trading  vessel.  No  vessel  of 
any  description  up  to  the  maximum  draught  grounded 
or  was  detained  over  the  tide  for  want  of  water  in  the 
river.  We  have  liners  trading  to  America,  the  grpss 
tonnage  of  which  is  4,606.  These  generally  require  from 
25ft.  to  26ft.  of  water,  and  we  are  able  to  give  it.  The 
ntimber  of  vessels  piloted  drawing  2d£t.  and  upwards 


was:  — 


Inwards. 


Draught 
Number 


.  feet.  feet,  feet, 

22  23  24 
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'     100  90  73 


feet.  '  feet,  [ft.  in, 
25         26      26    6 


31 
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Draught 
Nnmljer 


I  Jeet.     feet,  \  feet.   I  feet, 

'      22  j    23    !    24    j    25 

1:^6       69    I    28  3 


ft.    in. 
25    8 

3    i) 


With  regard  to  the  intended  depth  and  width,  the  depth 
is  bei]^  improved  so  as  to  have  a  navdcalble  channel 
of  not  less  than  22i.ft.  throughout  at  low  water  of 
ordinary  spring  tides.  The  bottom  width  in  course 
of  formation  ranges  from  500ft.  at  the  sea  end,  gradu- 
ally narrowing  to  120ft.  towards  the  uipper  end  of  the 
navigation.  As  to  the  past  progressive  improvement, 
in  1755  bhe  river  was  in  a  stat*  of  nature,  there  being 
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in  the  5^  miles  from  Glasgow  downwards  to  Renfrew    j^^  j,  j> 
12  shoals,  four  of  them  with  each  only  18in.  at  low    Mackmzik 
water  and  one  with  only  15in.    The  fint  Parliamentary         ^_ 
authority  for  deepening  the  river  was  obtained  in  1770,  26  Mar.  1901. 

empowering  the  Town  Council  to  make  the  river  from       

Glasgow  to  Dunbuck  S'ord,  a  distance  of  about  12 
miles,  at  least  7ft.  deep  at  neap  tides.  The  work  was 
begun  in  1772.  The  next  step  towards  further  deepen- 
ing was  taken  under,  the  Act  of  1800,  authorising  at 
least  Oft  at  neap  tides  from  Glasgow  to  Dumibarton 
Castle,  a  distance  of  about  14  mUes.  The  third  ad- 
vance in  deepening  was  authorised  by  the  Act  of  X825, 
sanctioning  at  least  13ft.  at  neap  tides  from  Glasgow 
seaward  to  Port  Gla^w,  a  distance  oi  aibout  18  miles. 
The  next  Act  dealing  with  the  improvement  of  the 
river  was  that  of  18U),  authorising  the  deepening  of 
the  harbour  and  river  throughout  to  at  least  17fC  at 
neap  tides,  and  laying  down  Tines  for  futune  widening. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Acts  of  1857  and  18^,  sanc- 
tioning special  widenings  at  detached  places,  the  Act 
of  1840,  as  continued  by  the  Act  of  18&,  contains  the 
authority  under  Which  all  deepenings  and  widenings 
have  since  taken  place,  and  is  stillbeing  carried  out. 
It  appears  from  what  has  been  stated  that  the  first 
deepening  authorised  was  7ft.,  the  second  ^t.,  the 
third  13ft.,  and  the  fourth  and  last  17ft.,  and  that 
under  these  powers  the  navigsible  channel  of  the  river 
has  been  mostly,  and  is  in.  course  of  being  altogether, 
deepened  to  22JFft.  The  progressive  deepening  of  the 
river  and  harbour  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
%ures : — 

In  1821  the  greatest  draught  of  any  vessel  was  13^  feet. 
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In  tlie  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  high  water 
took  place  about  two  hours  later  at  Glasgow  than  it  did 
at  Port  Glasgow.  By  the  improvements  up  to  1837 
this  interval  was  reduced  to  one  hour  twenty-three 
minutes,  and  by  the  continued  operations  on  the  river 
the  interval  is  now  only  one  hour.  Since  1756  the  low 
water  line  has  fallen  at  Glasgow  the  astonishing  amount 
of  about  83ft.,  all  due  to  the  deepening  and  improve- 
ment of  the  river,  this  amount  diminishing  in  a  seaward 
direction.  Since  1755  the  bed  of  the  river  has  been 
lowered  as  follows :  — 


At  Glfisgow 

River  Kelvin 
Renfrew 
Newshot  Isle 
Erskine  Ferry 
Dunglass  Castle 
Dumbuck  Ford 
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-  20  to  20  feet. 
29 
28 
27 
24 
29 
27 

and  the  general  result  is  that  the  bed  of  the  river  from 
Glasgow  to  Port  Glasgow  is  now  practically  level. 
With  regard  to  the  sea  channel ;  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  Clyde  Navigation  to  the  lower  end  of  Greenock 
Harbour,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  a  navigable  channel 
has  been  dredged  by  the  Clyde  Lighthouses  Trustees, 
with  a  depth  of  23ft.  at  low  water  of  spring  tides,  a 
minimum  width  on  bottom  of  300ft.,  and  side  slopes 
varying  from  23ft.  in  depth  for  a  minimum  width  of 
100ft.  on  either  side. 
•  As  to  the  harbour  and  docks :  The  limits  of  the 
harbour  emibroce  about  two  and  a-half  miles  of  thfr 
river  extending  from  Albert  Bridge  to  the  River  Kelvin, 
wath  its  quayage,  and  Kingston  and  Puince's  Docks  enter- 
ing off  the  south  side,  and  Queen's  Dock  off  the  north 
side.  The  harbour  is  divided  into  upper  and  lower. 
The  upper  harbour  is  the  part  between  Albert  Bridge 
and  Glasgow  Bridge,  a  distance  of  800  yards.  It  hae 
a  quay  500  yards  in  length  on  a  part  only  on  the  north 
side.  The  depth  at  low  water  is  only  about  10ft.  ;  the 
headway  of  the  centre  arch  of  Glasgow. Bridge  is  18ft 
at  high  water  and  28ft.  at  low  water.  Thus  the  upper 
harbour  is  only  available  for  small  vessels.  Still,  there 
was  a  gross  revenue  derived  from  it  last  year  of  £3  164. 
T^e  lower  haibour  embr,ices  the  river  between  Glasoow 
Bridge  and  the  Kelvin,  with  the   three  docks :    (a)  Jt« 
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Mr,  T,  a.     riverside   quayage,    occupying   the  whole   of  the   north 
Mackenzie,    and    most    of    the    south    eode,     extends     to     6,284 

lineal  yank.      The   earHeet     record     of     the    length 

26  Mar.  1901.  of  ^uay  is  in  1792,  when  120  yards  were  added  to  the 

then  existing  length  of  262  yards,  making  382  yards. 

In  the  extension  from  time  to  time  of  the  riverside 
quayage,  four  shipbuilding  yards  had  to  be  acquired  at 
considerable  cost.  The  gross  revenue  from  the  river- 
side quayage  last  year  was  £149,030.  (b)  Kingston 
Dock.  Although  the  extension  of  the  quays  along  the 
riverside)  sufficed  for  the  development  of  trade  for  many 
years,  the  idea  of  a  dock  was  early  entertained  ;  for  so 
iar  back  as  1806  Telford  reported  on  the  subject,  which 
continued  to  be  discussed  from  time  to  time,  until  in 
1840  an  Act  was  passed  authorising  the  construction 
of  Kingston  Dock.     I  should  here  explain  that  this  and 

.  the  other  two  docks  are  reallv  tidal  basins,  there  being 
no  gates  or  locks,  and  that  the  question  of  gates  or  no 
gates  was  carefully  discussed  many  years  ago,  when  the 
conclusion    come    to   was     that     tidal    basins    were 
preferable,  which  has  been  the   form   of   construction 
deliberately  adhered  to  since.    Although  the  Act  was 
passed  in  1840,  Kingston  Dock  was  not  constructed  and 
opened  till  1867.     fi  has  5^  acres  of  water  space,    830 
yards  of  quays,  and  has  a  depth  of  about  lOfti  along 
the  face  of  qiiays  and  14ft.  at  centre  of  dock,  both  below 
low  water.     The  quays  are  foimed  of  timber  wharfing ; 
but  the  entrance,  60ft.  wide,  is  built  with  masonry,  and 
is  spanned  by  a  single  leafed  passenger  and  vehicular 
swing  bridge,  worked  by  steam  power,  for  which  no  toll 
is  charged.     The  gross  revenue  from  the  dock  last  year 
was  £9,138.     (c)  Queen's  Dock.     The  Act  for  Queen's 
Dock  was  passed  in  1870,  but  it  was  1877  before  it  was 
opened  for  partial  use,  and  in  1880  it  was  wholly  avail- 
able.    This  dock  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  river ;  it 
has  a  water  area  of  33}  acres,  3,334  yards  of  quays,  and 
has  20ft.  depth  at  low  water.     The  entrance  is  100ft. 
wide ;     spanned    by    a    single-leafed   passenger  and 
vehicdlar  swin^  bridge,  worked  by  hydxeulic  power,  for 
which  no  toll  is  charged.     There  is  an  outer  or  canting 
basin  1,000ft.  Ions  by  695ft.  wide,  and  two  inner  basins, 
the  one  1,866ft.  long  by  270ft.  wide,  and  the  other 
1,647ft.  long  by  230ft  wide,  with  a  pier  between  them 
195ft.  wide.     The  quays  are  all  of  masonry,  the  greater 
portion  being  foundea    on   concrete   cylinders.      The 
revenue  from  this  dock  last  year  was  £107,434.      (d) 
Prince's  Dock.     Th^  Prince's  Dock  was  authorised  by 
the  Act  of  1883 ;  but  its  form,  before  more  than  the 
•entrance  was  partly  constructed  was  materially  altered 
by  the  Act  of  1890.     It  was  utilised  in  sections  as  com- 
pleted, the  first  portion  bein^  occupied  by  shipping  in 
1892  and  the  last  portion  being  ready  for  traffic  early 
in  1900.     This  docK,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  has  35  acres  of  water  and  3,737  yards  of  quays. 
In  arrangement  it  consists  of  an  outer  or  canting  b^sin 
1,450ft.  in  length  by  a  width  of  from  500  to  680ft.,  and 
three  basins  each  200ft.  in  width  and  1,200,  1,460,  and 
1,500ft.  in  length  respectively.     The  north  basin  has 
a  depth  of  20ft.,  the  centre  and  aoutih  basins  25ft.,  and 
in  the  outer,  basi^  the  depth  varies  from  20  to  28ft., 
;ill  below  low  water,  the  laitter  depth  being  g'.ven  along 
west  quay,  which  is  devoted  x>artly  to  the  fitting  out  of 
the  largest  class  of  vessels,  and  accordingly  is  provided 
with  a  steam  pillar  crane  capable  of  lifting  150  tons. 
The    entrance    is    bell-mouthed    in    shape,    with     a 
minimum  width  of  156ft.,  and  it  is  not  crossed  by  a 
bridge.     The  quay  walls  are  of  masonry  and  concrete, 
all  founded  on  concrete  cylinders.     This  dock  is  being 
rapidly  occupied.     The  g£0S8  revenue  from  it  already 
last  year  was  £100,293.    When  the  dock  is  fully  utilised 
I  expect  on  a  moderate  estimate  that  we  will  get  at 
least  another  £60,000  a  year  ouA  of  it.    Except   where 
•open  quays  are  necessary  and  more  convenient,  all  the 
'quays     are   provided   with    modem    sheds.      They    are 
-almost  aU    single-fltoiied   eheds  end    60^.     wide ;    but 
at    Prince's   IX)ok    there  are   five    two-storey    sheds, 
one   l,664fib.  long  and  70ft.  wide,  and  four  of  1.152ft., 
1,252ft.,      1,442ft.,    and     1,476ft.      long     respeefiyehr 
and    75ft.    wide.     The    »heds    are    usually    placed   15 
to  20fit    back  from  the   face  of  'the  quay.    The  total 
'floor  area  of  the  single  storey  sheds  is  24  acres,  and  of 
the  two-storey  sheds  at  Prince's  Dock  22^  acres,  together 
46^  acres.     The  quays  are  well  provided  with  cranes. 
'There     are     five    steaon      cranes    chiefly    for    lifting 
engines  and  boilers  in  fitting  out  new  vessels,  two  of 
130  tons  lifting  capacity,  one  of  75  tons,  one  of  60  tons, 
and  one  of  50  tons.     For  coal  shipping  there  are  four 
20-ton  hydraulic   and  two  25-ton    steam  cranes,    and  a 
20-ton  hydraulic  hoist  is  about  to  be  placed  at  Prince's 
Dock.     At  the  General  Terminus  Quay  the  Caledonian 
Railway  Company  have  five  steam  cranes  for  this  pur- 


pose!. For  the  ore  trade  there  are  23  steam  and  seven 
hydraulic  cranes.  For  general  traffic  there  are, 
besides  those  above  mentioned,  nine  steam  cranes  and 
24  hydraulic,  ranging  in  lifting  capacity  from  15  tons 
to  35cwt.  In  some  cases  of  appropriated  berthage  firma 
had  been  allowed  by  the  trustees  to  provide  and  use 
their  own  cranes,  which  are  all  steam  portable.  Steve- 
dores are  allowed  to  use  their  own  steam  winches  on  the 
quays,  and  in  many  instances  vessels'  own  gear  is 
oised.  At  the  two-siborey  sheds,  Prince's  Dock,  the 
trustees  have  provided  shoots  and  lowering  appliaacea 
for  tTMMferring  goods  from  upper  floors.  The  shoota 
are  more  in  favour.  They  are  very  admirable  appliances, 
I  can  assure  you.  I  was  in  Liverpool  the  other  day,  and 
I  mentioned  to  my  friends  there  how  papular  the  shoots 
are  for  lowering  goods  from  the  upper  storey. 

5010.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  they  are  in 
use  at  Liverpool  too  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  At  any  rate, 
not  to  any  extent  if  they  are.  For  the  weighing  of  goods, 
weighing  machines  are  placed  by  the  trustees  around 
the  harbour,  and  of  the  30  machines  19  of  them  are 
suitable  for  railway  wagons  also.  All  the  quays  are 
provided  by  the  trustees  with  water-supply  pipes,  the 
water  passing  through  meters  from  the  city  mains ; 
and  the  trustees  have  men  in  attendance  to  supply  water 
to  vessels  at  prescribed  charges.  The  quays  are 
equipped  with  hydraulic  capstans  where  necessary,  and 
planks,  stages,  and  rhones  also  are  supplied  at  pre- 
scribed charges.  The  harbour  and  dock  tramway  By^em, 
whach  belongs  wiioUy  to  the  trustees,  ie  connected  with 
the  Caledonian,  North  British,  and  Gbisgow  and  South 
Western  Bailwaya. 

5011.  With  regard  to  the  tramrray  STStem,  I  suppose 
you  refer  only  to  the  dock  tramways  ¥ — Yes,  it  is  not 
the  Oorporaition  tramways.  When  I  speak  of  tram- 
ways,  theee  are  our  own  tramways.  Haulage  is  not 
done  by  the  dobk  authorities.  The  railway  companies 
run  over  and  use  the  tramiwaya,  at  a  fixed  uniform 
rate  of  toll  of  one  hailfpenny  per  ton,  irrespective  of 
description  of  goods  or  distonce.  The  railway  c<Mn- 
panies  fix  the  (marge  to  the  public  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance, including  terminvdfl. 

5012.  (Mr,  EUii.)  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  at  all 
in  worikmg  or  allowing  tnaoiwajs  to  be  used  by  the 
railway  oompaiiieB? — ^None  whatever.  The  (Hyde  Trus- 
teee,  do  no  hauilBge  of  any  sort  Railway*  compantes 
come  on  with  the  traine  and  work  under  regulations. 

5013.  Is  that  all  under  one  superintendent  ?— Yes. 

5014.  And  is  the  superintendent  employed  by  you 
or  by  the  railway  companies  ? — ^By  us  ;  within  our  own 
territory  we  are  the  authority. 

5015.  And  the  railway  companies  come  into  your  ter- 
ritory, but  obey  the  orders  of  your  authority? — ^Yes. 

5016.  Have  they  running  powers? — ^Yes. 

5017.  <But  they  do  not  control? — They  do  not  con- 
trol. 

5018.  And  there  is  no  friction? — No.  I  would  like 
to  explain  here  that  the  very  moderate  sum  of  one 
halfpenny  per  ton  was  introduced  by  the  trustees  in 
order  to  encourage  railway  traffic.  We  have  very  con- 
siderable powers  under  the  Acts  of  Parliament  to 
charge  higher  rates ;  but,  in  order  to  encourage  rail- 
way traffic,  we  reduced  it  to  this  low  figure.  The  har- 
bour is  provided  with  three  gra^ving  docks  alongside 
of  each  other  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Two  of 
them  enter  off  the  harbour,  and  the  third  one  is  en- 
tered from  Prince's  Dock.  The  firs*  dock  was 
authorised  in  186B,  and  opened  in  1875,  the  second 
d-ock  authorised  in  1873,  opened  in  1866;  the  third 
authorised  in  1890,  opened  in  1898.  l^e  leading  di- 
men 8 ions  of  the  docks  are  as  follows  :  — 


No  1 

No  2 

Na  .3 

1 
ft.    in. 

ft    in. 

ft    in. 

Length  of  floor  -        -        -        - 

551    0 

575    0 

880    0 

Width  of  entrance  at  top  - 

72    0 

67    0 

83    0 

Depth  of  water  on  sill  at  high 
water  springn. 

22  10 

22  10 

26    6 

"So,  3  dock  has  a  pair  of  ineide  gates,  whereby  it  can 
be  divided,  and  so  form  an  outer  division  460ft  in 
length,  and  an  inner  of  420ft.  The  timber  trade  is 
specially  provided  for  at  two  flaces.     At  Yorkhill,  on 
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the  north  side,  there  are  285§  lineal  yards  of  quayage, 
and  14  acres  of  storage  ground.  At  Shieldhall,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  there  is  a  wharf  381  >ards  long, 
and  22  acres  of  storage  ground.  Deals  are  frequently 
discharged  at  the  ordinary  berths,  but  not  for  storage 
there.  With  regard  to  eaittle  lairage;  the  foreign 
animal  trade  is  pirorided  for  at  YorkhiUl.  There  are 
177  lineal  yards  of  quayage,  and  an  area  of  23,596 
square  yards  leased  to  the  Oorporaition  of  Glasgow, 
who  are  the  local  authofrity  under  the  Oonta^Fious 
Diseaees  (Aniimals)  Acts.  l^e  local  authority  hape 
erected  there  extensive  lairage  and  other  buildings. 
Irish  cattle  are  landed  at  the  ordinary  bei^hs  of  the 
Ohannel  steamers.  As  to  maintenance ;  for  the  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  the  undertakings^  there  is  a 
large  staff  of  artisans  and:  labourers.  The  tmatees 
hare  a  workshop  on  the  riverside  seven ;  miles  below 
Glasgow,  in  chaige  of  the  jnechanical  engineer,  for  the 
repair  madnly  of  the .  dredging  plant  and  ferry  boats. 
From  300  to  400  men  are  employed  there.  <  There  are 
also,  harbour  workshops,  under  the  engiLneer  and  me- 
chanical engineer,  with  a  staff  of  about  260  men,  for 
the  repsdr  of  cranes,  capstans,  sh^ds,  wharves>  etc. 
"Several  classes  of  maiberial  are  provided  under  annual 
contracts,  fixed  after  public  competition,  and  other 
"things  are  ordered  from  time  to  time  alter  offers  have 
l)een  invited  from  the  leading  hrma  dealing-  in  the 
material  required.  With  regard  to  the  dredging  de- 
partment ;  the  dredging  and  maintenance  of  the  navi- 
•^ble  channel  and  of  the  harbour  and  do<^s  is  under- 
taken by  the  Trustees.  They  have  a  dredging  depart- 
Bient,  under  the  engineer,  with  plant  and  employees. 
TThe  cost  of  the  dredging,  so  far  as  applicaible  to  new 
TTorks,  is  paid  out  of  capital,  and,  so  ^  as  applicable 
to  maintenance,  which  is  the  chief  dredging  expendi- 
ture year  by  year  out  of  revenue.  You  can  eaaily  see 
that  dredging  expenditure  is  a  very  large  item  in  the 
•expenditure  of  the  Clyde  Trustees  year  by  year.  The 
river  is  practically  altogether  canalised  the  whole 
length  of  our  jurisd<iction,  so  that  it  always  has  to  be 
Icef^  up  artificially.     Irt  realily  has  been  created. 

6019.  (Sir  Bdbert  Gift  en.)  How  far  does  that  ro?— To 
Crarrochh«ad,  near  Arran,  on  the  w«y  from  Millport, 
going  towarda  Arran. 

5020.  {Mr.  EUis,)  Quite  out  to  sea? — Quite  out  to 
«ea.  There  is  a  great  depth  of  water  there.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  agitation  before  thai  site  was  fixed. 
TJntil  this  change  was  effected  we  used  to  put  our 
dredging  into  Loch  Long,  quite  in  the  upper  regions 
of  the  Firth,  with  villa  residences  on  either  side.  The 
Tesult  bf  that  agitation  was  that  we  were  taken  out 
of  there,  and  we  have  now  gone  to  Gariochheud ;  but 
-we  have  introduced  very  much  larger  hopper  barges, 
-with  the  result  that,  although  they  go  a  longer  journey, 
it  practically  comes  out  ab^t  the  same. 

5C21.  (Sir  Bohert  Giffen.)  It  is  not  any  more  ex- 
pense?— 'It  does  not  turn  out  to  be  any  more  expense. 

5022.  (Bear- Admiral  Hext)  What  do  the  larger  ones 
<carry  ? — ^1,260  tons.  I  will  hand  in  particukrs  of  the 
dredging  for  the  last  10  years,  giving  the  quantities 
of  silt  and  n*ew  material,  and  of  dredging  for  third 
parties,  and  the  total  cost  per  annum. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  a  TaUe  giving  particulars 
of  the  dredgers  belonging  to  tlie  Trustees  of  the 
Clyde  Navigation,  See  Appendix,  l^th  day. 
No,  6.) 

(The  Witness  also  handed  in  a  Table  of  the  quan- 
tities and  cost  of  dredging  and  depositing  by  the 
Clyde  Navigation  Trustees'  Plant  during  ten  years 
ended  dOth  June,  1890.  j^ee  Appendix,  14f/i  day. 
No.  7.)  Fi^       >  n 

The  schemea  of  the  city  for  the  purification  of  the  river, 
which  »re  well  advanced,  aire  expeoted  to  conflider«hly 
reduce  the  amount  of  dredging  requiiFed.  The  dredg- 
ings,  since  1893,  have  been  deposited  at  sea,  at  a  site 
arrangied  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  46  miles  from  Glas- 
gow Bridge. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  a  Map  showing  the  did  and 
new  depositing  places,) 
As  to  workshops,  the  Trustees  have  repairing  work- 
shops on  the  riverside  at  Dalmuir,   about  seven  miles 
from  Glasgow,  occupying  about  seven  acres,  and  em- 
ploying about  350  men.       A  chief  part  of  the  work 
there   is   the  repair   of   the   dredging   plant      With 
regard    to    finance,    down    to   the    present    time    the 
'Tivatees  have  been  authorised  to  borrow  for  capital 
purposes  seven  and  a  quarter  million  pounds,  of  which, 
after  deducting  the  capitalised  value  of  feu  duties  and 
sinking  fund,  one  million  is  unexhausted.     Of  the  five 
and  three-quarter  millions  borrowed,  nearly  two  uil- 


lions  are  penmasient  funded  debt,  bearing  interest  at     Mr,T,JR, 
rates    rarymg    from   fouf    per    cent.,    the    maximum     MacketmL 

allowed  by  Statute,  to  three  per  cent. — the  greater  part         

being  at  the  latter  rate— or  an  average  overhead  rate  26  Mar.  IWI> 
of  £3  6s.  9id.  per  oen*.    The  oiiher  three  and  three-        ■ 
quarter  millions  are  on  terminaible  loans  for  periods 
of  years,  heaving  initeroet  at  an  average  overhead  rate 
of  £3  4s.  2d.  per  cent    The  fmided  debt  and  the  ter- 
minaible    loan     are     thrown     together.       We     bor- 
row     at      an     Average     rate     ^     3jp     yer     cent. 
Under  the  Statute  the  trustees  may  fund  all  or  any 
part  of  the  whole  money  borrowed  or  authorised  to  be 
borrowed,  and  the  practice  has  been  to  fund  debt  when 
rates  of  interest  were  easy.     All  borrowed    money, 
whether  funded  or  repayable,  irrespective  of  date  of 
borrowing,  ranks  pari  passu.     The  security  is  the  rates, 
works,   lands,   and  property  of  the  trustees.     As  x.e- 
gaide  the  sinking  fund,  it  did  not  come  into  operation 
until  1884,  all  savings  of  income  prior  to  that  date 
bein^  applied  direct  for  new  works.    The  rate  of  the 
sinking  fund  in  any  year  is  the  average  of  the  annual 
surpluses  of  the  preceding  ten  years  if  there  is  as  much 
surplus,  and-  if  not,  th^  amount  of  such  surplus.    No 
sum  exceeding  £5,000  is  allowed  to  remain  invested 
or  deposited  longer  than   six  months  without  being 
applied   in  paying   off   debt.     By  the   sinking   fund 
£311,600  has  been  applied  in  extinguishing  debt  since 
1884w     The  total  revenue  last  year  was  £441,419,  the 
expenditure  £309,182,   and  the  surplus  £42,237.       I 
should  like  to  explain  with  regard  to  the  revenue. 
When  we  are  adjusting  our  surplus  we  invariably  give 
capital  the  benefit  of  the  doubt     We  do  not  charge 
capital  excessively.    We  had  ratiier  put  it  to  revenue 
than  otherwise.    That  applies  very  specially  to  dredg- 
ing.    The  leading  sources  of  the  revenue    may    be 
giouped  as  follows  : — (1)  Dues  on  vessels ;  (2)  dues  on 
goods ;  (3)  miscellaneous.    Of  the  total  revenue  from 
vessels  and  goods  about  one-third  is  derived  from  ves- 
sels and  two- thirds  from  goods.     The  main  items  of 
ordinary  expenditure  are : — Interest  and  feu  duties, 
£200,000;    harbour   maintenance  and  miscellaneous, 
£160,000 ;  dred«^ng,  about  £37,00a    An  auditor  of  the 
accounts  is  under  the  Statute  appointed  annually  by 
the  Sheriff.      The  progressive  financial  position  of  the 
Trust  at  each  decade  since  1850  was  :-^ 


Year. 

Total  Debt 

Revenue. 

Oniinary. 
Expenditure. 

Surplus. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1850 

678,659 

68,875 

51,301 

17,574 

1860 

1,195,655 

97,983 

83,974 

14,009 

1870 

1,834,667 

161,003 

124,106 

39,987 

1880 

3,802,456 

223,709 

215,126 

^    8,583 

1890 

4,614,748 

356,202 

326,787 

29,415 

1900 

5,790,187 

441,419 

399,182 

42,237 

The  annual  accounts,  with  balance-sheet,  are  available 
to  the  puhlic. 

5023.  (Sir  Bobert  Giffen.)  In  this  comparative  table 
does  the  "  ordinary  expenditure  '*  include  what  you  set 
aside  for  the  sinking  fund  l—'So.  The  surpluses  that 
you  find  noted  in  the  last  column  are  the  surpluses 
struck  before  the  sinking  fund  is  paid.' 

5024.  (Mr,  Feel)  Is  that  all  applied  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  debt  ?— No  ;  I  will  give  you  an  illustration. 
In  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1900,  the  surplus  was 
£42,236,  and  that  was  applied  in  this  way:  £35,238 
went  to  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  balance  of  £6,900 
was  carried  to  revenue  reserve  account.  Then  I  will  also 
hand  in  a  table  giving  particulars  of  the  gross  revenue 
and  expenditure  for  each  of  the  last  ten  years  in  the 
form  of  the  Harbour  return  (No.  30),  in  Local  Taxa- 
tion Returns  302  HI.,  1899. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  a  TaUe  showing  the  gross 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Clyde  Navigation 
Trustees  for  the  ten  years  ending  1899.  See  Ap- 
pendix, IMh  day.    No,  8L) 

The  capital  expenditure  on  works,  lands,  plant,  et<v. 
stands  at  nearly  seven  and  a  half  millions.  The  dif- 
ference between  that  sum  and  the  amount  borrowed 
namely,  nearly  one  and  three-quarter  millions,  has 
almost  all  been  provided  out  of  surplus  revenues. 
The  principal  items  of  capital  expenditure  will  be 
found  m  the  balance-sheet  Then  as  to  rating  the 
existing  rating  powers  of  the  trustees  on  vessels  and 
goods  are  those  conferred  by  the  Act  of  1858. 

5025.  (Chairman,)  Are  all  vessels  liable  for  dues?— 
Yes ;  all  vessels  of  every  description  are  liable  for  due. 
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Jff.i;,/?.     The  fonaage  on  wkith  the  dues  are  based  is. the  net 

Ufaikenziei    register  tonnaga.     A  separate  rate  is  levied  inwards 

.    — —         and  outwards.    The  rate  is  the  same  whether  the  vessel 

la^Mar*  ^901.  jg  loaded  or  in  ballast.    The  geographical  divisions  are 

'    — ^  foreign,  coastwise,  and  local.     (1)  f'oreign  : — The  rate 

on  a  vessel  arriving  from  or  departing  to  any  place  out 

of  the.  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

is  4d.  per  ton  each  way.     (2)  Coastwise  i-^Thti  rate  on 

a  vessel  arriving  from  or  departing  to  any  place  in 

the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

is  lid.  per  ton  each  way.     (3)  Local :— The  rate  on  a 

steam  vessel  arriving  from  or  departing  to  any  place 

within  a  line  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde  between  Ayr  and 

Campbeltown  is  fd.  per  ton  each  way.     Then  as  to 

launching  rate,  the  rate  on  all  vessels  coming  into  the 

river  or  harbour  from  any  shipbuilding  yard  eastward 

of  the  western  limit  of  the   trustees'  jurisdiction  is 

also  3d.  per  ton.     For  the  various  rates  mentioned  a 

vessel  may  remain  in  the  harbour  24  lawful  days;  but 

.  for  every  week  thereafter  an  extra  charge  is  made  of 
Id.  per  ton.'  All  these  rates  are  maximum  rates,  and 
are  the  rates  actually  levied  since  1858  and  at  present. 
•In  addition  to  the  above  rates  on  vessels,  power  was 

;  given  by  the  1858  Act  to  levy  a  wet  dock  or  tidal  basin 

•  rate  of  6d.  per  ton  each  way.  This  rate  by  the  Act  of 
1868  wa«,  as  regards  the  tidal  basins,  reduced  to  3d., 

«  and  autliority  was  also  given  to  wholly  remit  the 
charge.  This  left  untouched  the  rate  for  wet  docks, 
but  there  is,  as  yet,  .no  such  dock.  A  discretionary 
power  of  exemption  was  conferred  by  the  Act  of  1889 
in  the  case  of  vessels  coming  in  with  cargo  and  leaving 
again  without  having  discharged  any  part  of  the  cargo. 
A  few  such  instances  have  occurred,  and  the  dues  on 
th«  vessels  outwards  have  been  remitted,  the  inwards 
rate  on  the  vessels  being  levied.  Vessels  between  the 
sea  and  places  on  tiie  river  above  the  trustees'  juris- 
diction, merely  passing  through,  are  under  the  Act 
of  1858  exempt  from  rates.  In  actual  fact,  this  exemp- 
tion had  never  much  significance.  Such  instances  were 
limited,  by  the  depth  of  the  upper  reaches,  to  vessels 
of  not  more  than  a  few  feet  draught.  They  were  never 
frequent,  and  have  ceased  now.  From  what  has  been 
stated  it  will  have  been  seen  that  all  vessels  of  every 
description  and  size  are  liable  for,  and  pay,  Clyde  dues. 
The  exemptions  are  a  trifle  in  money.  They  axe  quite 
nominal.  Then  as  to  goods.  All  goods  conveyed  upon 
or  shipped  or  unshipped  in  the  river  or  at  the  harbour 
are  liable  for  dues.  It  will.'be  observed  that  these  words 
are  notable,  inasmuch  as  they  cover  goods  not  only 
shipped  or  unshipped,  but  also  "conveyed  upon." 
The  dues  are  those  specified  in  the  detailed  schedule 
annexed  to  the  Aet  of  1868.  They  range  from  3d.  per 
ton  to  Is.  6d.  coastwise,  and  from  4d.  to  2s.  foreign. 
Coastwise  and  foreign  are  the  only  classifications.  Un- 
enumerated  articles  ^re  by  the  1858  Act  put  at  lai  6d. 
coastwise  and  2s.  foreign ;  but  the  Act  of  1868  provides 
that  such  Articles  are  to  be  rated  in  accordance  with 
the  rate  in  the  schedule  on  the  articles  nearest  in  de- 

.  scription  and  value.  The  rates  actually  levied  are  in 
many  instances  considerably  below  the  statutory  maxi- 
mum rates.  The  statutory  rates  and  the  actual  rates 
levied  at  present  are  shown  in  contrast  in  a  compara- 
tive rates  book.  No  reduction  or  increase  on  existing 
rates  can  be  made  unless  special  notice  of  the  proposed 
change  is  giv^n  to  the  trustees,  and  unless  the  resolu- 
tion to  make  the  change  is  carried  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  the  trustees  present  at  the  public  meeting 
of  the  Trust  at  which  the  business  comes  up.  Not- 
withstanding the  wide  powers  of  rating  goods  just  de- 
scribed, there  are  certain  exemptions,  viz.  :  (1)  Goods 
not  unshipped  contained  in  a  vessel  coming  to  complete 
its  loading;  (2)  goods  not  unshipped  contained  in  a 
vessel  coming  to  partially  discharge  ;  (3)  goods  not  un- 
shipped contained  in  a  vessel  coming  to  and  departing 
from  the  harbour  without  breaking  bullk ;  (4)  goods 
transhipped  either  directly  or  after  lying  on  the  quay, 
but  without  having  been  removed  therefrom,  the  rate 
one  way  only  (always  the  higher)  being  chaiged ;  (S) 
goods  in  vessels  using  the  upper  harbour,  which  is  the 
email  portion  between  Glasgow  Bridge  and  Albert 
Bridge,  available  for  small  vessels  only,  may  in  the 
discretion  of  the  trustees  be  allowed  to  pass  for  half 
dues,  provided  the  vessels  ply  only  inside  the  cloch, 
which  is  about  seven  miles  below  the  trustees'  juris- 
diction, and  in  actual  practice  only  half  rates  are 
charged. '  Under  Section  37  of  the  Clyde  Act  of  1825, 
total  exemption  from  rates  on  both  vessels  and  goods 
in  all  time  coming  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
Canal,  and  the  lowest  stage  was  given  by  payment 
to  the  trustees  by  the  canal  proprietors  of  a  redemption 
price  of  £2,061.  Under  Section  108  of  the  Clyde  Act 
of  1858  tlie  trustees  paid  the  magistrates  and  Town 


Council  of  Dumbarton  £5,000  as  the  price  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  right  of  exemption  from  payment  of 
harbour  rates  at  Glasgow  enjoyed  by  the  resident  bur- 
gesses of  Dumbarton.  Although  in  detailing  them, 
the  exemptions  on  goods  look  somewhat  formidable^ 
they  are  not  so  in  fact,  as  they  amount  to  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  rates  levied.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
universal .  exemption  at  all  British  porte  of  Govern- 
ment vessels  and  Government  stores. 

5026.  Now  will  you  toll  us  about  the  atages  of  the 
rvrer? — There  is  a  provision  in  connection  with  the  levy- 
ing of  dues  on  both  vesaels  and  goods,  contiuned  iu  the 
Aot  of  1858,  dividing  the  river  into  three  stages,  viz. :  — 
First  stage :  — From  the  upper  limit  of  the  navigation 
down  to  Kenfrew.  Second  stage: — ^From  Renfrew  to 
Dalmuir  Burn.  Third  stage :  — ^From  Dalmuir  Burn  to 
the  lower  limit  of  the  navigation.  The  corresponding 
rates  are: — First  stage:  Two-thirda  of  the  fall  rates. 
Second  stage:  One-«ixth  of  the  full  rates.  Third 
stage:  >One-mxth  of  the  full  rates.  The  stages  are 
shown  on  the  map  of  the  river.  The  practical  op^'ation 
of  the  stag«  rate  is  this :  — The  most  of  the  traffic  is  be- 
tween Glaisgow  Harbour,  which  is  in  the  first  or  tipper 
stage  and  the  sea ;  hence  the  full  rates  are  incurred  aiid 
levied.  Between  the  second  or  middle  stage  and  the 
sea,  the  traffic  is  not  of  much  account,  being,  in  fact, 
confined  to  rafted  timber  for  the  shipbuilding  yarda 
and  lightered  traffic  to  Paisley.  The  Clyde  Trust 
Revenue  for  the  middle  stage  last  year  was  £744. 
Between  the  third  or  lower  stege  and  the  sea  the  traffic 
is  to  and  from  Bowling  and  to  and  from  Dumbarton, 
and  the  revenue  last  year  for  it  was  £864.  Traffic 
arising  and  terminating  in  a  stage  is  practically  nil, 
and  between'the  one  stage  and  the  other  Is  infinitesimal. 
This  is  a  very  important  point.  Although  the  trustees* 
authorised  dock  at  Clvdebank  is  in  the  middle  stage  the 
levying  of  the  full  Glasgow  rates  is  sanctioned  by  Par- 
liament. The  miscellaneous  rates  are  not  of  much 
account.  They  are  the  usual  things  that  are  found  at 
all  harbours — graving  docks,  cranes,  tramways,  and  so- 
on. As  to  the  collection  of  rates,  the  dues  on  vessels 
are  paid  by  the  shipowners  or  agente.  The  dues  on 
goods  imported  and  expoiled  are  sometimes  paid  by 
the  shipping  asent  and  sometimes  by  the  owner  of  the 
goods,  as  may  oe  arranged,  but,  in  practice,  mostly  by 
the  consignees,  except  in  the  case  of  the  channel  trades, 
where  the  goods  are  carried  on  through  freight  inclu- 
sive of  Clyde  dues.  The  tonnage  of  goods  is  checked 
by  a  stoff.  of  weighers  in  the  service  of  the  trustees,  and 
where  the  goods  are  handled  by  licensed  weighers  and 
measurers,  they  supply  returns.  In  practice  no  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  the  prompt  collection  of  the 
dues  on  vessels  and  goods  and  all  other  rates,  and 
scarcely  any  bad  debte  are  made. 

5027.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  us  about  reductions 
of  rates  ? — The  trustees  have  never  during  the  last  40 
years  increased  the  rates  on  a^y  article,  but  have  from 
time  to  time  made  reductions.  Special  reductions,  were* 
made  during  the  last  four  years  on  the  rates  on  iron, 
coal,  grain,  timber,  cement,  etc.,  representing  to 
traders  on  the  goods  imported  and  exported  last  year  a 
saving  of  over  £28,000. 

5028.  Do  you  find  that  those  reductions  have  benefited 
your  trade? — ^Tes,  verj'  much. 

5029.  Will  you  give  us  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  entering  and  leaving  your  port  last  year  ? — The 

*  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  and  leaving 
the  port  last  year  are  as  follows  :  — 
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'5030.  (Sir  Bobert  Giffen.)  Do  these  ship6  include  all 
v^s^s,  both  foreign  and  coastwise  ? — ^Tes.  '  These 
-vessels  include  everything  that  uses  our  navigation. 
The  passei^ger  traffic  now  from,  say,  Bro6niielaw  navi- 
gating cur  river  is  very  limited  indeed.  Most  of  the 
xwlway  steamers  ply  from  the  lower  ports;  they  do 
not  come  from  Glasgow.  We  still  have  the  "  Columba,'* 
the  "  Lord  of  the  Isles/'  and  so  on. 

5031.  And  the  boats  going  to  the  West  Highlands  ? — 
Yes.  I  will  hand  in  a  table  of  the  number  and  tonnage, 
on  the  craded  scale,  of  vessels  entering  the  harbour 
during  the  ^ast  five  years. 

(^The  Witness  handed  in  a  TaUe  of  StcUistics  of  vessels 
eniering  Glasgow  Harbour  for  Ave  years  ending 
1900.    >8ee  Appendix,  l^ih  day,  No,  9.) 

5032.  (Chairman,)  Now,  will  you  tell  us  with  regard 
to  ihe  goods  ? — The  goods  dealt  with  at  the  Fort  are  of 
A  very  miscellaneous  nature,  the  principal,  according 
to  the  revenue  therefrom,  being  line  goods,  iron  and 
steel,  grain,  timber,  coal,  ores,  provisions,  oils,  and 
fruits.  I  will  hand  in  an  account  showing  the  quan- 
tities of  the  various  articles  imported  and  ezpoi*ted  for 
the  last  two  years. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  a  speciHc  account  of  the 
quantities  of  the  various  articles  imported  and  ex- 
pojied  at  the  Port  of  Glasgow  for  the  two  years 
ending  ZOth  June,  1900.  See  Appendix,  Hth  Day, 
No,  10.) 

I  will  .ilso  hand  in  a  statement  showing  the  progress  of 
the  h»rbour  from  1860  to  1900,  giving  the  length  of 
C|uays  in  each  year,  the  tonnage  of  vessels  and  goods, 
and  the  total  revenues. 

{JChe  Witness  handed  in  a  statement  showing  the 
progress  of  Glasgow  Harbour  from  1860  to  1900. 
See  Appendix,  l^th  Day,  No,  11.) 

2^ow  I  come  to  the  question  of  the  conduct  of  traffic,  and 
•will  deal  first  with  traffic  under  the  Harbour  Depart- 
ment. The  Harbour  Department  is  under  the  charge 
of  the  Harbour  Master,  who  has  25  outdoor  deputies 
stationed  at  various  places.  The  berthing  of  v^sels 
And  the  laying  down  of  cargo  for  export  is  regulated  by 
this  department,  and  also  tne  use  of  the  graving  docks. 
A  special  feature  of  ihe  working  of  the  harbour  is  that 
established  regular  lines,  both  foreign  and  coastwise, 
liave  berthage,  with  corresponding  shed  accommoda- 
tion, specially  allotted  to  them  for  exclusive  use. 
Thus  when,  from  the  nature  of  their  business,  regular 
lines  reqi^ire  and  are  able  to  occupy,  berthage  all  the 
year  round,  they  apply  for  and  receive  during  the 
pleasure  of  tiie  trustees,  an  allotment  of  berthage 
specially  for  themselves.  The  giving  of  appropriated 
berthage  is  authorised  by  statute,  and  is  found  to  be  a 
convenient  arrangement  in  conducting  the  business  of 
the  Port.  These  allotted  berths  yield  large  revenues 
from  the  ordinary  dues  on  vessels  and  goods,  but  no 
special  rent  or  other  charge  is  made  for  the  accommo- 
dation. In  this  manner  there  are  allotted  berths  as 
follows :  — 

Channel  trades         -  -  -    2,565  lineal  yards. 

American  lines         .  -  -    2,895     „  y^ 

Other  oversea  lines  .  -  -    1,999     „  n 

The  coal  and  ore  trades  are  specially  accommodated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  harbour  at  the  general  terminus 
and  Prince's  Dock,  and  on  the  north  side  at  Queen's 
Dock,  about  2,686  lineal  yards  of  quayage  in  all.  The 
timber  trade,  both  as  regards  berthage  and  storage,  is 
specially  accommodated  at  Yorkhill  and  Shieldhall, 
the  total  warfc^e  being  667  yards.  The  foreign  animals 
traffic  is  specially  accommodated  at  Yorkhill,  where 
the  local  authority  (the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow)  have 
lairage  buildings.  For  casual  traders  nearly  one-half 
of  the  whole  quayage,  measuring  about  6,944  lineal 
yards,  is  lefib  unappropriated.  Then  I  will  next  deal  with 
the  conduct  of  traffic  under  the  traffic  superintendent's 
department.  The  traffic  superintendent  and  his  staff 
see  to  the  timeous  removal  of  the  goods  from  his  quays. 
That  is  always  a  delicate  operation.  The  statutory 
time  cargo  may  remain  on  the  quay  is  48  hours  after 
discharge,  four  days  being  allowed  for  discharging ; 
but  on  application  by  the  consignees  this  time  may,  at 
the  option  of  the  trustees,  be,  end  is  in  practice,  ex- 
tended as  follows,  namely  :  — 

Above  100  tons,  and  not  exceeding  200  tons,  48  hours. 
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If  more  than  four  days  are  taken  to  discharge  a  corre- 
sponding deduction  is  made  from  the  scale  of  extended 


time  for  removal  of  the  eargo.  No  charge  is  made  till  j^^^  j>^  j^ 
the  extended  time  is  exceeded,  when  what  is  known  as  MadtenzkJ  ^ 
quay  rent  is  incurred  till  removaL  The  quay  rent  is.  «-^  ^ 
a  penal  statutory  charge  of  2s.  6d.  per  hour  for  the  26  Mir.  llX^L 
first  24  hours,  and  5s.  for  every  hour  thereafter,  be 
the  quantity  large  or  small.  The  statutory  charge  is 
really  58.  per  hour  for  the  first  24  hours,  and  lOs.  for 
every  hour  thereafter,  but  in  point  of  practice  the 
charge  that  we  have  created  under  a  bye-law  is  what 
I  have  stated.  Then  I  qualify  that  again  by  saying 
that  the  charge  is  invariably  largely  modified,  on  ap- 
plication, in  every  case  by  the  Rates  Committee,  so 
that  becomes  really  a  nominal  levy.  For  export  cargo 
six  days  is  the  time  for  laying  down  goods  before  ship- 
ment Although  limited  storage  in  sheds  and  on  the 
open  quays  is  sometimes  allowed,  and  for  short  periods 
in  special  circumstances,  the  trustees  have  no  ware- 
houses in  the  ordinary  sense,  nor  do  private  parties 
have  them  on  the  quays,  the  sheds  being  only  intended 
for  goods  in  course  of  import  or  export.  The  depart- 
ment has  charge  of  the  timber  yards,  the  assignment 
and  use  of  the  cranes,  and  the  regulating  of  the  traffic 
on  the  tramway 

6033.  (Sir  Bobert  Giffen,)  Have  you  much  timber? — 
We  have  a  considerable  trade  in  timber.    We  have  a 
large  yard  at  a  place  called  Yorkhill,  and  we  have  a 
very  special  yard  at  Shieldhall,  which  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  timber  trade.     It  is  rather  lower  down 
the  river,   perhaps  about  two    miles    from    Glasgow 
Bridge.     Then  with  regard  to  the  loading  and  unload^ 
ing  of  vessels,  no  labour  for  loading  or  unloading  vessels 
is  undertaken  by  the  dock  authority,  except  cranemen 
and  coal  porters  attending  the  coaling  <nranes.     The 
shipowner -acts  as  master  porter,  making  his  own  lir- 
rangements  and  charges.     Stevedores,  measurers,  and 
weighers  are  licensed  by  the  trustees  under  the  statute, 
and  no  one  is  allowed  to  act  as  such  without  a  licence 
unless  he  is  in  the  regular  employment  of  the  ship- 
owners in  any  of  these  capacities.     The  charges  for 
the  work  are  not  regulated  by  the  trustees.     Under 
this  method  ample  free  competition  exists.     The  work 
of  loading  and  discharging  at  the  harbour  proceeds  day 
and  night  as  may  be  found  necessary.     It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  a  vessel  was  loaded  with  8,400  tons  of  cargo 
and  bunker  coal  in  56  hours  by  one  appliance,  an  aver- 
age of  150  tons  per   hour.       There   are   instances   of 
steamers  in  the  American  trade  carrying  4,000  to  5,000 
tons  of  grain  and  general  cargo  discharging  in  from 
36  to  48  hours  ;  and  of  steamers  carrying  the  same  quan- 
tity of  ore  discharging  in  30  hours.     Then,  going  to 
the  question  of  policing,  lighting,  and  cleansing,  the 
harbour  is  policed  by  the  marine  division  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow.     The  total  number  of  constables  engaged  at 
the  harbour  is  150.     The  lighting  and  cleansing  of  the 
harbour  are  done  at  the  expense  of  the  trustees.     The 
trustees  in  respect  of  doing  these  services  are  allowed, 
under  the  Glasgow  Police  Act,  1866,  an  abatement  of 
4d.  per  £  on  the  gross  annual  valuation.     Gas  is  still 
the  chief  illuminant  at  the  harbour,  but  electric  light- 
ing is  being  gradually  introduced,  and  is  already  pro- 
vided at  Prince's  Dock  and  general  terminus  for  the 
mineral    quays   by   an    installation    belonging   to    the 
Trustees,     and     at     Queen's     Dock     mineral     quays 
By    current   purchased    from    the    city.      The  cleans- 
ing   is     done     by    the    city     cleansing    department, 
under  arrangement  with  the  trastees,  at  cost  price.     As 
to  ferries  and  harbour  steamers,  below  Glasgow  Bridge  . 
cross-river  communication  is  by  means  of  ferries.    These 
are  both  passenger  and  vehicular,  and  belong  to  and 
are  worked  by  the  trustees,   with  the  exception  of  a 
vehicular  ferry  at  Renfrew  belonging  to  the  Renfrew 
Town  Council,   and  one  at  Erskine  belonging  to  the 
late  Lord  Blantyre's  successor.     The  charges  for  the 
trustees'  ferries  are  considerably  below  ihe  maximum 
authorised  by  statute,  and  are  very  moderate.     In  IfiKBS 
the  trustees  instituted,  under  statute,  a  system  of  har- 
bour passengers  steamers,  known  as  "  Glut  has."    These 
cluthas  carry  from  235  to  360  passengers,  and  ply  be- 
tween Victoria  Bridge  and  Whiteinch,  a  distance  of  three 
miles.     There  is  a  uniform  charge  of  Id.  for  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  distance.     These  systems  of  cross 
ferries  and  harbour  passenger  steamers  are  endeavoured 
to  be  conducted  so  as  to  meet  their  own  expense.  With 
regard  to  pilotage,  pilotage  of  all  vessels  exceeding  60 
tons  net  register  is  compulsory  within  the  18  miles  of 
Clyde  Trust  jurisdiction,  but  is  non-compulsory  below 
that  limit     The  pilotage  authority  is  called  the  Pilot 
R)ard.     It  is  composed  of  16  members,  namely  :  Eight 
chosen  by  the  Clyao  trustees,  of  whom  the  Lord  Provost 
of  Glasgow  for  the  time  being  is  one ;  five  chosen  by 
the  Greenock  Harbour  Trustees,  of  whom  the  Provcst 
of  Greenock  for  the  time  being  is  one ;  and  the  remain- 
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Mr.  T,  JR.     ing  three  are  the  Provosts  of  Port  Glasgow,  Dumbair- 
Mackeivne.    ton,  and  Rothesay,  ex  officio.     The  full  extent  of  the 

Board's  jurisdiction  is  the  river  and  Firth  of  Clyde 

211  Mar.  Wl.  within  a  straight  'ine  drawn  due  east  and  west  from 

"^*     the  southernmost  point  of  the  island  of  Little  Gurtibrae, 

about  45  miles  from  Glasgow.  The  constitution  and 
powers  of  the  Board  are  contained  in  the  Clyde  Navi- 
gation Act,  1858  (138-143),  and  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Acts.  They  license  pilots  and  grant  pilotage  cer- 
tificates, and  have  ii  Separate  code  of  bye-laws  relative 
to  pilots  and  pilotage.  The  pilots  are  of  two  classes, 
namely,  river  pilots  and  deep-sea  pilots.  The  river 
pilots  are  for  the  compulsorj'  district,  the  deep -sea 
fot  the  non-compulsory.  .  The  business  of  the  Boai'd 
is  conducted  by  committees  of  management  at  Glasgow 
and  Greenock,  each  dealing  fully  and  exclusively  with 
its  own  district,  that  of  Glasgoii^  being  the  compulsory 
and  of  Greenock  the  non-compulsory  waters.  There 
is  a  pilot  master  at  Glasgow,  with  a  deputy  at  Greenock, 
for  the  river  pilots,  and  a  pilot  master  at  Greenock  for 
the  ^eep-sea  pilots.  There  are  fixed  rates  of  pilotage. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  the  river  pilots*  earnings  is  retained, 
out  of  which  the  expense  of  administration  is  defrayed, 
and  the  balance  goes  to  the  river  pilots'  superannuation 
fund.  The  good  government  and  proper  navigation  ot 
vessels  between  the  western  limits  of  the  Clyde  Naviga- 
tion Trustees'  jurisdiction  and  the  western  limits  of 
their  own  jurisdiction  is  within  the  scope  of  the  Board's 
powers ;  and  under  power  granted  by  the  Clyde  Navi- 
gation Act  of  1887  niey  have  a  separate  code  of  bye- 
laws  regulating  the  approach  of  steamers  to  the  pas- 
senger piers  on  the  Firth.  The  Board  is  in  every  re- 
spj^ct  a  pilotage  authority  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts.  The  secretary  of  the  Clyde 
Trust  is  by  usage  secretary  of  the  Pilot  Board.  A  copy 
of  the  bye-laws  of  the  Board,  including  the  pilotage 
ratas,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Commission.  As  to 
towage,  the  harbour  authority  does  not  provide 
towage.  The  tugs  belong  to  private  companies, 
who  make  their  own  charges,  tne  harbour  autho- 
rity not  interfering.  These  charges  are  shown 
on  the  card^  of  towage  rates,  also  forwarded. 
I  understand  'that  regular  traders  get  considerable 
reductions  on  these  rates,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  pri- 
vate arrangement  between  them  and  the  towing  com- 
panies. Then  I  come  to  the  harbour  extension  schemes. 
At  present  a  new  dock  is  in  course  of"  construction 
at  Clydebank,  for  the  aooommiodaibion,  nuiiinly,  of  the 
coal  and  ore  trades,  which  w>ill  relieve  the  harbour 
furtli<er  up,  and  set  the  mineral  quays  there  free  for 
general  traffic.  Thi6  dock,  sanctioned  in  1899,  ia  on 
die  north  side  of  the  riv^r,  about  six  miles  below  GliaB- 
gow  Bridge,  and  will  have  about  17  acres  of  water 
area,  and  1800  lineal  yardB  of  quayage.  The  entrance 
will  he  200ft  wide ;  the  outer  baain  600ft.  by  600ft. ; 
the  inner  basin  1,700ft.  long  by  300ft.  to  200ft.  wide ; 
the  total  area,  includiing  land  and  water,  will  be  60 
acres.  The  Parliamentary  estimate,  including  laoid,  is 
£515.009  odd.  In  all,  60  acres  of  land  are  held  by 
the  Trii«tees  in  connection  with  the  dock.  In  the 
present  Sesaion  of  Parliament,  the  Trustees  ask  sanc- 
tion for  the  transference  to  them,  of  powers  obtained 
by  the  Renfrew  Town  Council  in  1899,  to  make  a  dock 
there  al>out  5^  miles  from  Glas^w  Bridge,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river.  In  tlie  first  instance,  about 
50  acres  of  land  will  be  utilised  for  thifi  dock,  and  my 
Trustees  have  the  option  for  three  years  of  taking  60 
acres  additional  riverside  ground  for  extending  the 
dock.  Besides  the  areae  at  Clydebank,  other  river- 
side lands  have  been  purchased  by  my  Trustees,  and 
are  held  in  reserve  for  dock  and  wharf  purposes.  On 
the  south  side  there  are  134  acres  at  Shieldhall  and 
Sbiek.  and  on  the  north  side  there  are  21  acres  at 
Merklanda,  a  little  below  the  harbour. 

5034.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make 
with  relation  to  the  specific  account  that  you  have  put 
in? — No,  except  that  it  gives  all  the  details,  if  any- 
body likes  to  look  over  it. 

5035.  We  should  like  to  know  if  you  are  of  opinion 
that  public  ownereibip  of  docks  is  preferable  to  private 
ownerailijip  ?— I  shJould  fancy  that  depends  very  much 
on  the  ciroumstances  of  the  particular  locality. 

5036.  A«  fiar  as  your  own  experience  goes?— Glas- 
gow, I  think,  is  an  instance  of  a  successful  harbour 
authoriiy,  originally  exdluadvely  municipal  and  then 
gradually  modernised  by  the  admiesion  of  other  in- 
terestfl — ^shipping  and  ratepaying  interests. 

6037.  Would  you  say  that  the  Cljxie  is  a  case  of  a 
dock  ownership  transferred  from  a  municipality  to  a 
l^rust?— Tbat   IH  RO. 


5038.  And  that  Truat  has  been  found  beneficiall— 
Very.  It  is  not  at  all  for  profit.  All  that  the  Clyde 
Trustees  have  to  do  is  this:  they  have  to  provide 
faoilities  for  the  bueinese,  and  mi^e  sure  that  they 
get  sufEioient  revenue  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  capital 
borrowed ;  and  they  have  always  been  able  to  do  that 
very  successfully. 

6099.  The  navigation  of  the  Biver  Clyde  bv  thia 
Trust  has  been  based  solely  on  its  own  credit,  has 
it  not  ? — That  is  so.  Tliat  is  its  special  feature.  Ttiere 
is  no  guarantee  rate  or  municipaf  rate,  or  anything  of 
that  sort.  But  when  you  mention  that,  I  may  say 
as  an  illustration  of  the  benefit  that  would  accrue  t<> 
a  Trust  like  the  Clyde  Trust  if  there  were  a  guaran. 
tee  rate,  in  the  first  place  that  would  make  a  Trust 
investment,  and,  in  the  next  place,  tdie  Trust  would 
be  able  to  borro>w  more  favourably.  A  case  in  point 
at  the  moment  in  Glasgow  is  this :  the  Municipality 
is  advertising  for  loans  for  four  years  at  three  per  cent., 
and  in  all  probability  they  will  get  the  money.  We 
are  advertising  for  money  which  we  require  at  the  term, 
and  we  have  to  offer  3i  per  cent.  So  that,  if  yon  have  a 
guarantee  rate  behind  you  it  is  always  an  advantage. 

5040.  (Mi\  Ellis.)  Even  if  there  is  a  good  margin 
you  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  it  because  of  the 
possibility  of  your  falling  back  upon  it? — ^Yes.  Mind 
you,  I  am  not,  suggesting  for  a  moment  t^hat  Glasgow 
needs  to  make,  or  ought  to  make,  any  move  in  the 
direction  of  getting  a  ffuarantee  rate,  because  we  have 
always  had  such  ample  surpluses,  and  always  been 
able  to  pay  our  way  so  thoroughly  that  we  have  never 
really  seriously  entertained  the  idea. 

5041.  (CJiairntan.)  Will  you  describe  to  us  the  aytitem 
of  lighterage  which  is  in  force? — We  have  extremely 
little  ligiht^rage  on  the  Clyde — almost  none  at  all. 

5042.  Are  any  charges  levied  upon  the  lighters? — 
Yes ;  we  have  no  dumb  barges.  We  have  noxning  of 
that  kind. 

5043.  Are  any  charges  levied  on  the  goods  delivered 
into  lighters  ? — ^Tes  ;  but  you  will  observe  that  whea 
goods  come  in  if  they  are  put  into  lighters  and  taken, 
away,  then  the  dues  are  not  charged  on  the  gM>ds  both 
ways.  They  get  exemption  one  way,  whichever  pays- 
us  best.  If  they  come  in  foreign  we  charge  the  foreign 
rate,  and  when  they  go  out  by  li<rht©r  the  goods  are- 
exempt  ;  but  the  lighter  always  has  to  pay. 

6044.  (Sir  Robert  Giffen.)  Where  do  the  li^^ters  gof 
— ^There  are  almost  none  of  them.  They  go,  for  in- 
stance from  Glasgow  to  Greenock,  or  they  might  go  to^ 
I^aislev. 

5045.  There  is  no  lighterage  above  Glasgow  Bridge, 
is  there  ? — No,  there  is  no  traffic  at  all  above  Glasgow 
Bridge. 

5046.  It  is  quite  unlike  London  in  that  way? — Yes, 
it  is  altogether  different. 

5047.  And  you  have  no  canals  coming  into  Glasgow 
like  the  Regent's  Canal  in  London? — No,  there  is 
nothing  of  that  sort.  Of  course,  there  is  the  Firth  of 
Clyde  Canal,  but  it  is  down  low,  at  Bowling. 

5048.  (Sir  JoJm  Wolfe-Barry,)  Do  you  light  the 
Clyde  r.nd  its  estuary  up  to  the  limits  you  have  given 
in  your  statement? — ^Yes. 

5048a.  Down  to  Little  Cumbrae  ?— -No.  The  Clyde 
Navigation  Trustees'  jurisdiction  ends  at  Newark  Castle, 
that  is  just  immediately  above  Port  Glasgow.  Our 
pilotage  is  quite  a  different  thing  altogether. 

5049.  You  light  and  buoy  for  the  whole  of  your  ter- 
ritory?— ^Yes,  for  the  whole  of  our  jurisdiction  of  ISJ 
miles. 

5050.  And  outside  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde  ?-;The  Clydr 
Lighthouse  Trustees  come  in.     They  cemer  in  imme- 
diately below  us. 

5051.  Are  they  a  separate  body? — ^Yes.  They  ate 
a  body  very  much  like  the  Clyde  Trustees.  They  are- 
Both  elective  and  nominated. 

5052.  At  any  rate,  they  are  two  separate  authorities  ? 
—Yes. 

6053.  And  outside  that  again  comes  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Northern  Lighthouse  Commissioners? — ^Yes. 

5054.  Is  there  any  inconvenience  from  having  two 
authorities  for  lighting  and  buoying? — ^Not  in  our  cir- 
cumstances. Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow  and  all  the 
other  different  bodies  on  the  Firth  would  be  required 
to  be  represented  on  any  Board  dealing  with  the  navi- 
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gation  below  our  own  jurisdiction,  and  that  is  why  you 
have  this  separate  trust,  the  Clyde  Lighthouse  Trust. 

5055.  Are  the  Clyde  trustees  represented  on  the 
Trust? — Not  officialiy.  For  Glasgow,  for  instance,  on 
that  Board  there  are  six  elective  trustees.  These  gentle- 
men are  really  shipowners,  as  I  see  by  the  list.  Then 
for  Greenock  you  have  three  elective  trustees  ;  for 
Port  Glasgow  you  have  two  of  that  class  ;  then  you 
have  trustees  appointed  by  public  bodies,  for  instance 
th#  Merchants'  House  at  Glasgow  one ;  he  is  nomin- 
ated. The  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce  appoints 
two,  and  the  Greenock  Chamber  of  Commerce  appoints 
two.  Then  you  have  a  third  class,  trustees  ex  officio : 
the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  he  is  chairman  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Clyde  Navigation ;  the  Provost  of 
Greenock,  as  chairman  of  the  Port  and  Harbour  of 
Greenock  ;  the  Provost  of  Port  Glasgow  as  chairman  of 
the  Port  Glasgow  Harbour  Trust,  and  Sir  Michael 
Kobert  Shaw  Stuart,  of  Argowan  House  ;  that  is  a 
proprietary  interest 

5056.  That  body  deals  with  the  lights  below  your 
jurisdiction,  does  it?— Yes,  the  buoys,  the  removal 
of  wrecks,  and  the  dredging.  They  made  the  deep- 
water  channel  right  along  the  front  of  Greenock  so  far 
as  it  is  necessary,  and  they  are  bound  to  maintain  it. 

5057.  Are  they  bound  by  statute? — Yes.  They  levy 
does,  but  the  dues,  owing  to  the  tremendous  tonnage 
of  shipping  passing  there,  are  extremely  light.  They 
are  only  Jd.  a  ton  on  foreign  shipping,  and  the  half  of 
that  for  Glasgow,  and  so  well  off  is  this  body  that  they 
have  been  able  from  the  beginning  of  this  year  to  make 
a  further  reduction  of  25  per  cent  So  that  in  no 
sense  does  lighting  become  in  any  way  burdensome. 

5058.  To  what  depth  do  they  dredge  their  channel 
within  that  jurisdiction  ?— 23ft. 

5059.  Not  more  than  23ft  ?— No ;  that  channel  was 
imposed  by  Parliament ;  it  is  several  years  ago,  and 
people  were  not  looking  forward  then  to  the  great  size 
and  draught  of  vessels  that  we  now  know  we  have  to 
provide  for.  I  would  like  to  say,  so  far  as  the  Clyde 
Trustees  aire  concerned,  that  although  they  have  not 
formulated  any  special  scheme  of  widening  and  deepen- 
ing beyond  what  I  have  mentioned  here,  they  are  cer- 
tainly keeping  their  minds  on  this— that  they  must 
look  forward'  wherever  they  can  to  making  a  navi- 
gation from  bank  to  bank  of  600ft  and  a  depth  greater 
than  what  we  are  proposing,  of  22ft. 

5060.  Do  you  mean  the  bottom  width  ?— No  ;  355ft. 
at  the  bottom  and  600ft-  at  the  top. 

5061.  (Sir  Bobert  Giffen.)  Is  there  any  authority 
that  has  to  do  with  the  navigation  below  Greenock  ?— 
It  is  open  firth ;  it  is  what  we  call  a  pilot  board.  The 
pilot  board  is  exclusively  the  navigation  board;  it 
licenses  the  pilots. 

5062.  But  parts  of  the  channel  require  to  be  attended 
to,  do  they  not?— No;  not  below  Greenock.  They  re- 
quire lighting  and  buoying,  but  the  Lighthouse  Trust 
goes  down  as  far  as  Cumbrae. 

5063.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  In  order  to  carry  this 
out,  you  will  not  only  have  to  deal  with  vour  own 
authority,  but  the  authority  lower  down?^It  would 
be  of  no  u«e  our  doing  a  thing  of  that  sort  without 
getting  an  improved  arrangement  for  the  lower  reach 
as  well. 

6064.  Are  the  charges  made  by  these  authorities 
separately  ?— The  Lighthouse  Trust  collect  their  dues 
and  expend  them. 

.^^^-  T^®y  are  not  made  into  a  coneolidated  rate  ^- 
Kotthing  of  that  kind. 

6066.  You  said  that  the  Clyde  trustees  did  not  ware- 
house goods  ?— That  is  ffo. 

6067.  Are  the  goods  taken  by  cart  and  lorrv  to  pri- 
^te  warehouses  in  and  about  Glasgow  7— Wherever 
ttiey  require  to  be  stored  they  are. 

5068.  I  suppose  a  great  deal  goes  away  by  train  ?— 
So ;  the  creat  proportion  of  our  traffic  is  cart  traffic ; 
the  rail  traffic  is  not  very  large. 

506a  Where  is  it  carted  to-nfor  eon^umption  in 
Glaegow  ^-Largely,  I  think.  ^ 

rJ^A^  for  wrehousing^There  are  warehouses 
earned  by  public  companies  in  Glasgow,  but  I  do  not 
think  a  gre«t  deal  of  it  is  warehoused:  Of  course,  grain 
u  warehoused,  and  things  of  that  sort.  Theeo  arl  the 
figures  :— IrrespecVve  of  minerals  and  pig-iron,   the 
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proportions  of  general  goods  dealt  with  by  rail  and  cart     Sfr,  T.  R. 
are — ^by  rail  272,380  tons,  that  is  5*9  per  cent ;  by  cart    Mackenzie, 

4,341,814  tons,  or  04'1  per  cent.,  showing  that  it  is         

really  a  cart  traffic.  26  Mar.  1901. 

6071.  Is  that  inward   and    outward  ti^ffic? — ^Yes, 
traffic  of  all  classes. 

5072.  {Sit  Bobert  GiffenJ)  But  the  railway  would 
have  a  larger  share  of  the  mineral  traffic?— Yes;  all 
the  mineral  traffic  is  done  by  rail  over  those  tram- 
ways. 

50TO.  When  the  transfer  took  place  from  the  Cor- 
poration to' the  Trust,  was  the  Corporation  in  the  en- 
joyment of  an  income  from  the  docks  which  was  suffi- 
cient for  all  purposes? — Yes. 

5074.  Were  the  rates  at  aU  called  upon?— The  rates 
were  never  called  upon. 

5075.  Never  in  the  history  of  Glasgow? — Xever  in 
the  whole  hisrtory  of  the  Trusts 

,5076.  But  in  the  history  of  the  Corporation  ?— No ; 
the  Common  Good,  as  it  ia  called  in  Glasgow,  was  re- 
sponsible if  there  had  been  any  shortage,  but  there 
never  was. 

5077.  As  they  proceeded  with  those  important  dredg- 
ing operations,  they  only  proceeded  at  a  rate  having 
regard  to  the  traffic,  that  it  was  not  to  be  a  burden 
which  they  could  not  bear?— Quite  so. 

5078.  It  was  in  proportion  to  the  traffic  of  the  port  ? 
— It  was  very  gradual. 

5079.  TJiey  had  the  rates  behind  them  at  the  time 
they  started? — Oh,  no. 

5080.  Were  the  rates  of  the  Corporation  never  charge- 
able ? — ^Never,  from  start  to  finish. 

5081.  Or  the  Common  Good?— That  is  merely  some 
estate  or  means  that  the  city  have  which  they  can  de- 
vote to  general  purposes;  it  was  merely  a  security. 
The  rates  of  the  city  were  never  at  any  time  pledged  for 
the  Clyde  Navigation  Trust,  and  I  think  from  the  very 
beginning  the  Trust  was  called  the  "Parliamentary 
Trustees  of  the  Clyde  Navigation."  It  was  always  to 
that  extent  separate  from  the  municipality. 

5082.  At  some  time  or  other,  was  not  the  Corpora- 
tion responsible?  Were  not  they  the  undertakers?- 
To  the  extent  which  I  have  said— the  Common  Good  of 
the  City. 

5083.  But  nothing  further  than  that  ?— Nothing  fur- 
ther than  that. 

5084.  Is  there  any  borough  rate  in  Glasgow— a  rate 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Corporation  ?— Of  course,  all  taxes 
in  Glasgow  are  to  carry  on  the  Municipality  of  Glas- 
gow in  its  different  aspects. 

5085.  That  would  be  the  Ooonmon  Good  ?— No  ;  the 
Common  Good  is  a  very  peculiar  thing.  It  is  a  Scotch 
estate,  as  it  were.  Our  Royal  Burghs  had  jriven  to 
them  grants  of  land  in  the  olden  time,  and  these  be- 
came very  valuable,  and  were  feued  out,  and  income 
was  derived  from  them.  That  is  the  Common  Good,, 
something  of  that  kind.  That  is  an  illustration  of  what 
the  Common  Good  is  ;  it  is  nothing  derived  from  taxa- 
tion. Would  the  Chairman  allow  me  to  say  that,  while* 
I  have  said  what  I  have  said  about  there  being  no  finan- 
cial obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  of  Glas- 
gow with  regard  to  the  Clyde  Trust,  all  honour  is  due 
to  the  early  pioneers  of  the  Trust,  who  were  the  Cor- 
poration of  Glasgow,  and  who  to  this  day  take  the- 
deepest  possible  interest  in  it,  and  are  still  largely  re- 
presented on  it,  and  who  would  be  extremely  sorry 
to  see  themselves  deprived  of  that  representation. 

5085.  (Mr,  Ellis.)  With  reference  to  your  evidence  as 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Clyde  Navigation,  let  us  get 
this  clearly.  When  the  CorporaUon  of  Glasgow  obtained 
this  representation  of  nine  out  of  25  no  responsibility 
with  regard  to  the  property  of  the  Corporation  of  Glas-  • 

gow  was  carried  over  to  the  now  body  ?— None  whatever. 

5087  You  are  going  for  some  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion. Are  we  to  take  it  that  from  1858  to  the  present 
time  thero  has  been  no  application  made  to  Parliament 
for  any  ohanges  in  the  constitution  ?-That  is  so,  and,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  agitation  either.  The  agitation  has 
t^een  quite  a  reoent  thing. 

5088.  Has  it  been  perfectly  satisfaoboiy  ?-~Yes. 

5089.  The  Trust  have  had  full  powers  ?— Yes. 

5090.  Have  the  outside  public  been  satisfied?— There 
has  been  no  notice,  at  any  rate,  of  dissatisfaction. 
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u    h      '  5091.  The  procedure  adopted  is  bv  Provisional  Order. 

MocKensne,    j^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Scotch  Procedure  Act  of  1899  ?— 

26  Mar.  1901.  ^®^- 

5092.  You  prefer  that  to  a  Private  Bill  Committee? — 

I  would  not  uke  to  express  any  opinion  on  that  point. 
We  have  had  no  experience  of  it  yet 

5095.  For  reasons  sufficient  to  yourselves  you  have 
chosen  to  go  under  that? — No,  we  had  no  choice  in  the 
matter. 

5094.  I  will  drop  that  jwint  if  thj»t  is  your  view  ? — Ve 
allowed  the  Chairmen  of  the  Houses  to  do  Just  exactly 
as  they  liked.  We  made  no  representation  either  one 
way  or  the  other  with  regard  to  whether  the  inquiry- 
should  proceed  in  London  or  Glasgow. 

5095.  Has  the  Inquiry  been  opened? — Not  yet. 

5096.  Tou  referred  a  moment  ago  to  outside  agitation. 
Has  that  applloatdon  arisen  in  con8e(]|uence  of  something 
outside— some  desire  of  other  localities,  for  instance  ? — 
No,  not  localities — shipowners  and  ratepayers,  who  pro- 
vide the  inoome  of  thic  Trusit,  claim  that  they  should 
have  a  larger  representation  than  they  ihave  at  present. 
They  have  nine  out  of  25.  As  to  the  outcome  of  the 
agitation  and  negotiationB,  the  Clyde  Trustees  by  a  majo- 
rity vote  decided  to  agree  to  the  admission  of  six  extra 
shipowners  and  ratepayers. 

5097.  Then  the  Burghs  of  Govan  and  Partick,  the 
•County  Council  of  Lanark,  and  the  Glasgow  Trades  Coun- 
•cil  all  petition  for  representation  ? — Thej  all  want  to  j/cu 
inside  the  Clyde  Trust. 

5098.  One  can  understand  outside  bodies.  \Miat  is 
the  Glasgow  Trades  Council  exactly  ;  is  that  what  we 
undeonstand  in    London    as    an   association    of    trades' 

unions? — I  do  not  think  it  is  a  corporate  body. 

5099.  Is  it,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  capital  or  labour? 
—•Labour. 

5100.  The  Clyde  Navigation  Trust  proposes  to  extend 
the  three-mile  limit  for  el«i«tors-  Does  it  make  any 
other  proposal  ? — ^In  what  respect  ? 

5101.  As  to  further  powens  of  any  kind  ? — I  th'nk  not. 


5102.  It  is  merely  to  extend  4;he 
it  is  a  very  limited  area ;  it  is  only 
the  Parliamentary  boundary,  and 
people  in  directly  who  really  do 
port,  and  not  to  compel  t^em  to  be 
agency  vote,  it  has  been  thought 
-arrangement  to  take  the  limits  of 
and  a  circle  round. 


area? — ^Ait  present 
three  miles  outside 

in  order  to  take 
business  with  the 
represented  by  the 
to  be  a  very  wise 

our  own  territory 


5103.  It  is  very  much  like  Glasgow  extending  its 
Iwrders  for  this  purpose? — ^Yes,  the  Port  of  Glasgow  is 
<loing  so. 

5104.  It  is  a  question  of  area  ;  it  is  not  a  queation 
of  further  powers? — It  is  «not  a  question  of  poiwars  at 
all  ;  it  allows  a  man  within  that  area  to  be  his  own 
represen'tative. 

5105.  Is  the  Provisional  Order  confined  to  that  siomple 
m&tter  of  extending  the  •atrea? — ^No ;  the  Ptoviaional 
Order  deals  in  the  mtain  with  itihe  transfer  of  the  dock  to 
the  Clyde  Trustees,  and  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Clyde  Trustees  in  so  far  as  the  admission  of  additional 
members  i^  concerned.  This  exrtension  of  the  circle 
within  which  the  electorate  is  to  exist  is  incidental  to 
the  constitutional  change. 

5106.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this: — Is  the  body 
being  recognised  in  any  way  a^  regards  powers  ? — ^No  ; 
nothing  of  that  kind. 

5107.  It  would  be  merely  added  Ito  it  if  that  were 
carried? — ^With  regard  to  the  extension,  I  should  like 
<to  make  it  clear  that  the  only  point  is  this.  A  man 
who  at  present  is  outeide  tilie  tihree-auiile  limit,  can 
only  be  represented  as  an  elector  by  means  of  an 
agency  vote.    This  enables  all  people  residing  or  having 


business   witliin   the  extended   area   to   be   their  own 
direct  representativ^es. 

5108.  Now  passing  for  a  moment  to  the  accounts. 
I  'think  your  capital  expenditure  up  to  the  pi*eB&nt  time 
is  £7,430,7(52  ?— -Yes. 

5109.  £126,772  of  wihidi  has  been  spent  within  the 
year? — ^That  is  so. 

5110.  You  madfe  a  remark  a  little  while  ago  about 
charging  tlie  dredging  to  revenue  raflier  than  capital. 
I  see  in  the  sum  of  capital  expenditure  for  laat  yea: 
there  appears  to  h^ve  been  a  sum  of  £7,000  only  for 
dredging  ? — ^Yee. 

5111.  le  that  all  that  goes  to  capital  account  for  dredg- 
ing ?— In  that  year. 

5112.  In  the  revenue  account  you  appear  to  have 
charged  for  dredging  £36,956? — ^Yes,  the  difference  of 
the  whole  account. 

5113.  Therefore  all  that  justifies  your  remark  that  you 
rather  load  revenue  than  capital  ? — ^Yes. 

5114.  Those  two  amount-s  added  together  make  the 
whole  of  whalt  you  have  spent  in  dredging  during  the 
year? — ^That  is  so. 

5115.  Tliere  is  an  aonounit  in  your  revenue  account 
on  the  credit  side  for  water,  which  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand. It  is  £7,284  ;  what  does  tfiat  mean  ? — ^We  get 
water  from  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow,  and  we  sell  it 
out  again  to  the  vessels  ;  this  is  the  income  for  that. 

5116.  (Sir  John  Wclfe-Barry,)  You  make  a  modest 
profit? — ^A  modest  profit 

5117.  {Mr,  Ellis.)  Speaking  generally,  the  accounts 
^ihow  a  very  healthy  filtate  of  things  financially  ? — nkt 
is  what  we  think  in  Glasgow,  at  any  rate. 

5118.  I  am  putting  that  to  you  as  a  question  ?— Yes, 
I  think  so. 

5119.  You  have  no  difficulty  in  raising  mon^yl^ 
None.  '    ''  '' 

5120.  (Mr.  Feel.)  With  reference  to  the  Traffic  Super- 
intendent's Department,  you  say  that  if  more  than  four 
days  are  taken  in  disahargdng  the  carrespohding  deduc- 
tion is  made  from  the  scale  of  extended  thte  ioi  removal 
of  the  cargo.  The  shipowner,  you  said,  later  pii,  acts  as 
Miaeter  Porter  and  attends  to  the  diecihirg.ng  of  the 
vessel  ? — ^Yes. 

5121.  Therefore  if  he  takes  more  than  a, certain  time, 
the  consignee  is  penalised  ;  he  has  less  time  for  taking 
cargo  away? — As  a  rule  you  never  find  any  delay  on 
the  part  of  the  sihipowner  in  dc6cRaigiiing  his  vessel ; 
he  is  very  prompt. 

5122.  He  m>igh^,  perhaps,  be  unaHle  to  get  the  labour 
or  something  of  that  kind  ;  there  might,  oe  some  diiii- 
cuLty,  might  there  not  ?— I  do  not  ttidnik  so.  We  try  to 
equalise  maibters  as  fairly  as  po8si1>le  between  the  ship- 
owner and  consCgnee. 

5123.  Then  for  export  cargo,  you  say  ^ix  days  is  the 
limit  of  time  for  laying  down  goods.  *  What  charge  is 
inade  for  that  ? — ^Nothing.  Supposing  you  know  a  vessel 
Is  comting  in,  the  charterer  goes  to  tiie  tiarbour  Master 
and  aays  such  and  such  a  vessel  will  be  in  to  load  up 
on  such  and  such  a  date,  and  the  cargo  is  allowed  to 
be  put  down  six  days  in  advance,  by  degrees,  and  she 
gets  her  berth  as  soon  as  she  arrives. 

5124-  And  if  it  is  longer  than  six  days  it  is  charged 
for  ? — ^No,  we  simply  do  not  allow  it  in  the  working  of 
the  harbour. 

5125.  Is  that  for  laying  down  on  the  quay  ? — Yes,  for 
export. 

5126.  In  sheds,  too? — ^Yes. 

5127.  (Rear'AdmiraJ  Hext.)  WTiat  distance  do  your 
dredging  operations  extend  to?^— 18^  miles. 

5128.  Do  you  dredge  for  the  whole  of  that  ISi  miles? 
— ^Yes,  the  whole  of  it. 


Mr.  Douglas  Owen  called  and  examined. 


Mr.  D.  Owen       5129.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Secretary  of  the  Alliance 

Marine  and  General  Assurance  Company,   Limited? — 

Yes. 

5130.  You  have  wvitten  several  woriks,  I  believe,  upon 
shipping,  dock  and  port  facilities  ? — ^Yea. 

5131.  And  you  have  given  considerable  attention  to 
the  subject-matter  of  the  present  Inquiry  ? — That  is  so. 


5132.  You  have  also,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Both- 
schild,  visited  and  reported  upon  tne  dock  facilities  ai 
various  foreign  ports? — Yes. 

5133.  You  have  visited  Liverpool,  Dxistol,  Antwerp, 
Bremerhaven,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Oopenihflgen  ?— 
That  is  so. 

5134.  Will  you   tell    us   what   your  opinion  of  the 
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positioa  of  London  as  a  port  19 ;  do  you  ihmk  tl^at  it 
}xsM  arrived  at  a  state  when  some  remedy  onght  to  be 
taken  7—1  think  so,  decidedly. 

5135.  Your  (Opinion '  is  ithat  the  conditions  have 
changed  9--a%e  ooaditions  hate  changed  very  rapidly 
of  late,  and  will  change  more. 

5136.  Do  you  point  out  that  the  convenience  of  situa- 
tion remains  the  same  ? — ^Yes. 

5137.  While  the  absence  ci  competition  and  the  fit- 
ness of  the  river  aad  diociks  are  no  longer  what  they 
w^ere? — ^That  is  so.  T&o  pennanence  of  the  convenience 
of  situation  wiJl  not  of  itseJf  suffice.  It  must  go  in 
conjunction  with  tho  absence  of  comrpetition  and  the 
fitness  of  the  river  and  docks.-  As  regards  absence  of 
oompetition,  it  is  out-  of  our  po\7or  tt>  prevent  the  new 
ooxopetitaon  which  has  arisen  out  of  altered  conditiona 
which  London  has  been,  land  fomeJb  be,  powerless  to 
influence  or,  at  any  ratte,  to  contiol.  ,  l^e  fact^  looked 
in  the  face,  is  very  grave  for  -LoUfdon.  It  is  thereifore 
doubly  necessttiFy  that,  ae  regards  ihe  litness  of  river 
and  docks,  London  should  be  beyond  criticism.  As 
regards  absence  of  competition,  formerly  ships  used  to 
come  to  London,  the  principal  market,  and  discharge 
there.  Then  their  cargoes  were  sent  across  to  Antwerp, 
Boitterdam,  Ham<birrg,  etc.  As  regaiids  Anibwerp,  the 
abolition  of  the  Scheldt  dues  at  once  made  the  port 
a  competitor  of  London.  Steamers  went  to  Antwerp 
to  disdiarge  instead  of  to  London.  Ait  Hamibuig,  Bot- 
terdam,  etc.,  coonpetition  set  in  with  Antwerp,  and 
now  all  are  competing  one  against  the  other,  and  all 
i^th  London.  Vessels  go  direct  to  these  ports,  huge 
Grerman  cargo  vei^els,  an  entdirely  modern  coreation,  and 
also  British  ships.  These  foreign  ports  are  bursting 
'with  prospoiity.  Anitwerp  is  turning  the  trade  from 
her  doors,  and  is  about  to  add  Q  miles  of  new  quay 
frontage.  The  same  story  is  true  as  regajrds  Hamburg, 
etc.  They  have  stolen  the  trade  which  should  have 
come  to  London.  Hiev  are  s|pending  lavishly  to  im- 
prove their  h»rbours  ;  tliey  are  dreeing  feverishly  and 
adding  dock  upon  dock,  getting  bigger  quay  frontage. 

5138.  Is  that  a  fact  undisputed? — ^That  is  a  fact. 

5139.  OcMxld  you  enlarce  on  it,  and  produce  any 
proofs  7— Yes ;  I  can  produce  some  proof,  I  think.  I 
"vrill  make  a  note  to  do  so,  but,  in  what  I  have  said, 
I  reaJly  have  net  done  the  subject  full  justice.  They 
«ure  g'oing  to  add  to  lihs  quays  and  make  ne^  docks, 
I  believe. 

5140.  You  say  tha/t  Antwerp  and  Hamburg  have 
taken  trade  which  would  otherwise  oome  to  Ivondon  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

5141.  You  tell  us  that  the  big  ships  now  dread 
London? — ^Yes,  they  do  dread  London.  I  think,  per- 
haps, that  what  I  am  saying  rather  relates  to  the  future 
when  ships  will  get  bigger,  than  to  the  immediate  pre- 
sent. I  do  not  think  Uiat  the  condition  of  London  has 
done  any  harm  to  big  ships  at  this  stage. 

5142.  You  tell  us  there  is  competition  going  on  at 
Liverpool   and   Southam(pton  ?^-Yes. 

5143.  Your  suggestion  being  that  the  trade,  in  the 
future,  will  be  carried  on  by  big  ships  ? — ^Yes  ;  and  that 
London  is  becoming  unfit  for  big  ships. 

5144.  Will  you  give  us  youx  idea  as  to  the  general 
fitness  of  the  pofrtis? — ^This  quesaiiion  of  fitness  divides 
itself  under  two  heads.  First  of  all,  the  fitness  of 
river  approach,  and  then  the  fiitness  of  dock  accommo- 
dation and  of  the  dock  system  generally.  I  do  not 
think  I  need  say  more  than  tiliis,  the  tendency  is  to 
build  ships  bigger  and  bigger,  and^they  inevitably  will 
be  built  bigger  and  bigger  until  tliey  are  restricted  by 
the  size  of  the  port  that  they  have  to  visit.  No  doubt, 
i£  London  is  not  made  sufficiently  deep,  it  will  check 
these  big  ships  that  would  come  here,  and  there  will  be 
a  t«nd'jincy  for  them  to  go  elsewhere. 

5145.  You  do  not  go  so  far  as  t^  say  that  the  mischief 
has  already  been  done? — 2fo,  I  do  not ;  I  do  not  think 
it. 

5146.  You  tell  us  that  you  complain  of  nothing  prac- 
tical having  been  done  to  give  effect  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  of  1894? — ^I  feel  very  strongly 
on  that ;  it  is  a  very  discreditable  state  of  things. 

5147.  Have  you  any  tneory  or  proposals  as  to  the 
raising  of  the  necessary  funds  1 — I  suggest  that  the  funds 
should  be  provided  by  those  who  will  most  benefit  by 
their  outlay.  Princij^lly  and  first  come  the  consumers  ; 
next  the  shipowners,  and  finally  the  nation  at  large. 
The  whole  nation  is  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  Port  of  London. 

4944. 


5148.  Would  you  prove  that  so  as  to  make,  for  in-  Mr.D.Otveti. 

stance,   Southampton  and  Liverpool  agree?     You  say         

the  whole  nation  is  interested  in  the  mainltenanoe  of  26  Mar.  1901. 

the  Port  of  London  ? — Yes  ;  sttfeily,  whether  people  of       

the  natcon  live  at  Southampton  or  Liverpool,  London 

has  always  been  the  gresit  port  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  ever^  Engldshman  that  London 
should  maintain  its  pre-emanence  ;  I  only  mean  it  in 
that  sense.  As  regards  the  nation,  a  lump  sum  or  an 
annual  contribution  oould  be  paid  out  of  t^e  national 
puno»  Ai4  regards  consumers,  a  toll  or  tax  could  be 
levied  on  the  value  of  all  goods  coming  to  the  pork 
It  could  be  eaeily  collected  by  a  spcial  Customs  entiy 
Stamp,  to  be  affixed  to  every  entry  form.  Taking  1,000 
farthings  to  the  £,  and  the  London  imports  at 
£160,000,000,  £160,000  would  be  raised  by  a  stamp 
at  a  farthing  in  the  £  on  imports.  Such  a  tax  wvuld 
be  practioally  coi^tless  to  collect,  and  would  be  abso- 
lutely unfelt  by  consumers.  SimiUiarly  this  would  be 
the  case  with  exports.  In  case  of  need,  direct  trans- 
shipment goods  could  be  exempt. 

5149.  You  have  perhaps  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
A.  L.  Jones  ? — ^Yes ;  I  was  present,  and  I  listened  to 
it  aHl. 

5150.  Would  you  agree  with  what  he  told  us  as  to 
what  we  might  call  the  "  big  ship  "  question  ?— Yes. 

5151.  Are  ships  relatively  cheaper  the  bdggetr  they 
get?— Yes.  This  means  the  cutting  out  of  the  smaller 
ships. 

5152.  How  is  that,  will  not  the  smaller  ships  remain 
for  coasting  ? — ^They  will,  of  course,  always  act  as  ferry 
boats  to  carry  goods  from  port  to  port ;  bu^t  I  am 
speaking  rather  of  over-sea  traffic.  There  must  be 
always  small  vessels  for  small  purposes. 

5153.  You  tell  us  that  the  only  limitations  to  be 
imposed  on  the  growth  of  ships  are  the  ability  to  find 
cargo  at  the  loading  ports,  and  the  depth  of  the  ports  ? 
— :Yes.  The  principal  European  ports  of  the  future 
must  be  the  ports  wnich  can  take  the  big  ships.  The 
trade  will  go  in  the  big  ships  as  far  as  it  can 
be  carried,  and  the  smaller  ships  will  have  to 
do  the  distribution,  as  at  present-  IJnless  London  can 
take  the  big  ships  they  will  go  to  Antwerp,  Southamp- 
ton and  Livetrpool,  and  these  ports  will  then  sujpply 
London.  London,  with  its  large  population  behind  it, 
must  alwiayis  be  a  big  port,  but  it  may  have  to  get  its 
trade  from  better  ports  by  short  voyage  vessels  instead 
of  direct.  The  effect  of  this  on  London  will  be  that, 
instead  of  getting  her  caigoes  at  the  lowest  cosit  of 
freight  and  insurance,  London  will  have  to  pay,  in< 
addition  to  the  freight  and  insurance  to  the  port  of  dis- 
charge in  the  big  ship,  the  freight  and  insurance  from 
the  port  of  discharge  to  London  in  the  coastal  or  cross- 
Channel  ship ;  and,  of  coarse,  the  expenses  of  double 
handling.  This  is  what  London  has  got  to  faoe.  It  may  be 
said,  surely  this  is  looking  rather  far  ahead.  Yes,  but  if 
this  principle  had  been  acted  on  half  or  a  quarter  of 
a  eenftury  ago,  things  would  not  now  have  arrived  at 
their  present  pass.  It  seems,  then,  to  came  to  this, 
that  the  port  of  the  futoire  will  be  the  port  which  can 
give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  owners  of  big 
ahips.  Shipowners  will  not  send  their  vessels  to  a 
port  which  obstruK^s  or  even  iraiperils  their  ships  and 
delays  them,  unless  paid  extra  to  do  so.  The  practical 
result  will  be  that  lower  freighta  will  be  quoted  to 
popular  ports.  In  these  days,  2s.  6d.  a  ton  more 
or  less  in  freight  may  easily  decide  which  port  a  ship* 
shall  be  ordered  to.  The  port  which  shipowners  begin 
to  hiate  is  already  in  a  perilous  condition. 

5154.  Do  yoii  think  they  prefer  Liverpool  or  Ant- 
werp?— ^Ihey  greatly  prefer  Liverpool  or  Antwerp,  and' 
much  as  they  dislike  Hamburg,  they  would  as  soon 
send  their  ships  to  Hamburg  as  to  London. 

5155.  What  are  the  reasons  for  disl iking  Hamburg  ? — 
Tiie  reason  they  dislike  Hamburg  is,  first  of  all,  its 
geographical  situation  ;  and  the  river  is  bad,  especial ly 
in  winter,  when  it  is  particularly  bad.  The  biggest 
ships,  certainly  most  of  the  big  ships,  have  to  lighten 
about  a  couple  of  hours  below  Hamburg.  Of  course, 
that  is  very  much  againat  the  convenience  of  ship- 
owners ;  they  dislik-e  tliat.  In  winter,  too,  the  ice  is 
a  very  senous  objection.  Tlien  over  and  above  that, 
some  shipowners  complain  that  they  are  practically 
blackmailed  by  the  cargo  people  in  Hamburg.  There 
is  a  certain  fixed  rule  regulating,  in  the  case  of 
certain  slups,  the  amount  of  dischBrffe  per  hour,  and 
although  the  ship  may  be  capable  01  discharging  tlie 
cargo   with    her    own   cranes   very   much   faster,    they 
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Mr.  D.  Owen,  say,  '*  No.    Although  you  could  get  on  quicker,  you  will 
have  to  wait  for  us  or  pay  us  for  taking  delivery  quicker." 

26  Mar  1901.      ^^^^    ^^  ..,  i.Tj»  ^      t 
5156.  Now  what  do  you  say  as  to  London  s  sorts  of 

trade  ?— There  are  four  sorts  of  trade  :  (1)  Defitination, 
local  consumption  trade ;  (2)  inland  or  coastal  trade ; 
(3)  Continental  transhipment  trade  ;  (4)  oversea  tran- 
shipment trade,  for  instance,  the  East  or  Australasia, 
via  London  to  Unfited  States. 

5157.  {Sir  Bohert  Giffen.)  You  inake  no  mention  of 
the  esport  trade  ? — ^No  ;  I  simiply  had  the  import  trade 
in  my  mind.  Of  course  there  is  the  export  trade. 
Broadly  stated,  London's  local  consumption  trade  is 
secured  to  her,  and  probably  this  is  the  bulk  of  the 
trade  of  the  port.  So  long  as  the  local  demand  exists 
the  trade  must  come  to  supply  it.  There  is,  however, 
always  the  danger,  however  remote,  that  local  needs 
may  be  supplied  through  other  jwrts.  Th-ere  is  no 
douibb  at  all  that  a  great  deal  of  overseas  produce  is  now 
transhipped  to  us  from  Antwerp  -and  Hamburg,  which 
formerly  we  used  to  receive  direcrt  from  the  East.  Very 
much  of  this  comes  up  the  Thames  in  Channel  or  North 
Sea  steamers. 

5158.  (Chairman.)  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to 
inland  or  coastal  trade? — Produce  comes  to  London  for 
the  Midlands,  for  Bradford  and  other  places.  If  it 
cannot  come  in  the  big  shijw  of  the  future  it  will  go  to 
Southampton,  Liverpool,  or  Antwerp.  Already  Liver- 
pool is  bringing  wool  from  Australia  to  Livenpool,  and 
theoice  by  rail  bo  Bradford,  which  used  to  come  to 
London  and  go  to  Bradford  by  rail  or  coastwise.  Brad- 
ford buys  in  Australia,  and  only  jrets  her  wool  via 
London  because,  and  so  long  as,  London  Is  a  con- 
venient port.     In  this  sense  London  is  not  a  market. 

5159.  Have  you  any  remarks  you  would  lik«e  to  make 
with  reference  to  the  Continental  transhipment  trade? 
— ^No  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  special  about  it, 

5160.  Then  with  regard  to  tihe  overeea  transhipment 
trade  ?^-Oonsidera.ble  cargo  comes  to  London  from  Aus- 
tralia and  the  East  to  be  put  on  board  steamers  for 
America.  This  trade  will  come  to  England  in.  the 
-cheapest,  that  is  the  biggest,  ships.  If  London  cannot 
take  these  ships,  the  trade  will  go  to  Liverpool  or 
Antweip,  and  the  transhipment  will  be  made  there. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  laige  shipments  from  the  East 
and  Australia  to  America  are  in  fact  now  made  through 

Hamiburg  and  Antwerp  instead  of  through  London. 

5161.  What  do  you  suggest  against  the  possibilities 
which  you  have  foreshadowed  under  those  four  headings, 
Destination  trade,  inland  or  coastal  trade.  Continental 
transhipment  trade,  and  oversea  transhipment  trade? 
— ^The  first  thing  must  be  to  make  the  river  fit  for 
the  biggest  ships.  The  second  to.  remove  the  obsolete 
laws  and  customs  which  saddle  shipo^^T^©^  with  cargo 

-charges  on  shore,  thus  disgusting  the  shipowners,  and 
at  the  same  time  putting  it  out  of  tfie  power  of  dock 
comipanies  to  earn  any  income  on  the  goods  so  handled. 

1  will  explain  thisi presently.  Shipowners  dislike  the  port, 
and  with  the  competition  of  other  ports,  English  and 
Continental,  what  it  is,  the  position  is  full  of  gravity. 
It  is  said  that  it  will  cost    £2,000,000    to    bring    the 
river    up    to    date.     Whatever    the    sum,     £2,000,000 
or    £4,(XX),000,    we    should    spend    the    numey    with- 
out   hesitation.      We    ought    to    spend    lavishly    and 
at    once.     I   should    like   to   compare   the    condliitions 
of  London  in  former  times.       There  are  three  kinds 
•of     ports :      (1)  Land     carriage,     as,     for     instance, 
Liverpool  ;   (2)  Water  carriage,   as,   for  instance,  Lon- 
•don  ;   (3)   Mixed  carriage,    as,    for  instance,    Antwerp. 
That  is  as  viewing  them  from  within.       Seeing  them 
fiKym  without  I  should  classify  them  as :  (1)*  Destination 
port,  for   example,   Liverpool ;    (2)   Distribution  port, 
for  example,  Copenhagen  ;  (3)  Miixed  destination  and 
distributing   port,    as,    for    instance,    London.      Ships 
carry  ito   Liverpool   cargoes  wanted   by  cities   back   of 
Liverpool  ;    to    Copenhagen   cargoes  wanted   by   cities 
of   the    Baltic    littoral,   and   by   Scandimavia,    as   well 
as  by  Danish  ports.       Formerly  London  wtas  a  dis- 
tributing  and   collecting  port,    as   being   the   world's 
trade  focus,  the  world's  market.     The  cargoes  came  to 
the  biggest  market.     The  Low  Countries  and  the  Con- 
tinent bought  in  London  and  sent  goods  to  London  for 
shipment.     London  was  the  "  Goods  Exchange  "  for  Eu- 
rope to  a  large  extenft.     Foreign  produce  formerly  was 
largely  a  prohibitive  luxury  only  available  to  lie  few. 
Foreign  ports  had  no  use  for  shiploads:   they  wanted 
parcels  ;  shiploads  came  to  London.     The  development 
of  production,    cheapening   of  transport,   abolition  of 
duties,   increase  of  population,  spread  of  weah^,   and 
tlw  introdu<7t!on  of  steam  factories,  altered  the  situa- 


tion. The  Continent  became  a&le  to  swallow  whole 
shiploads,  but  Continental  ports  being  undeveloped 
and  unhandy,  and  the  force  of  ancient  usage  being 
very  strong,  cargoes  continued  to  come  to  London.  In 
1663  the  abolition  of  the  Scheldt  dues  threw  open  Ant 
werp,  which  at  once  began  to  com^pete  with  London. 
The  Suez  Canal  was  opened,  trade  increased  enor- 
mously, and  ships  began  to  be  ordered,  with  full  car- 
goes, to  Antwerp.  The  new  departure  extended  to 
Hamburg,  Botterdam,  Havre,  and  other  nlaces,  and  all 
these  ports  began  comipeting  furiously  wibn  one  another, 
and  all  with  London.  Moreover,  Uie  practically  new 
ports  of  Marseilles,  Genoa,  and  Trie^  now  intercept 
cargo  which  formerly  passed  through  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  and  these  ports  are  greatly  developing.  This 
competition,  powerful  as  it  is,  is  stiD  in  its  iniSancy. 
Continental  -ports  are  spending  lavishly  on  improve- 
ments, and  already  British  shipowners  prefer  Antwerp 
to  London,  and  would  as  soon  go  even  to  Ham'burg  as 
to  London.  It  seems  inevitable  that  the  business  of 
London  as  a  port  of  distriibution  will  decline. 

5162.  Then  do  you  say  that  trade  is  not  being  driven 
to  the  Continent  ? — No  ;  I  think  it  is  nonsense  to  say 
that  trade  is  being  driven  to  the  Continent.  I  say  it 
seems  inevitable  that  the  business  of  London  as  a 
port  of  distribution  will  decline.  The  altered  condi- 
tions are  drawing  trade  to  the  Continent,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  Trade  is  drawn  to  the  Continent, 
not  driven  from  London.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  says  that  bad  manage- 
ment has  driven  the  trade  from  London,  and  they  say 
that  is  the  sdle,  or  at  any  rate  the  chief,  explanation. 
I  do  not  think  so  at  all.  'My  opinion  is  that  the  docks 
have  very  little  to  do  with  it.  The  reason  is  that  the 
ships  carry  the  trade  direct  to  the  Continent.  For- 
merly this  was  impossiible.  Goods  arriving  in  Iiondon 
which  are  taken  to  wharves  or  warehouses  pay  no  dock 
charges  at  all. 

5163.  Do  you  know  that  that  is  really  the  case? — 
That  is  the  case;  that  is  what  is  ruining  the  docks. 
As  it  stands,  the  Wharves  can  underquote  the  docks. 
Consequently,  if  goods  are  driven  straight  to  the  Con- 
tinent, it  is  because,  not  merely  the  docks,  but  the 
wharves  and  the  private  warehouses  are  too  dear. 
Therefore,  if  there  be  any  blame  it  rests  as  much  on 
the  wharves  as  on  the  docks.  My  belief  is  that  there  is 
no  blame  either  to  the  docks  or  to  the  wharves.  Con- 
ditions have  changed,  adversely  to  London.  I  should 
sum  it  up  with  regard  to  distribution  and  general 
transhipment  by  saying  that  London  is  losing  its  supre- 
macy, and  will  lose  it  more  and  more.  London  no 
longer  holds  the  whole  pack  of  cards.  I  think  it  is 
a  serious  posiBtion  for  London.  Tben  as  regards  the 
prosperity  of  London,  I  say  it  is  the  magnitude  and 
increase  of  the  trade  necessary  to  London  which  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  lack  of  enterprise  under 
which  the  port  Is  suffering.  The  port  was  sure  of  its 
trade,  of  which  oompetLtoors  could  not  rob  it.  The 
Continental  ports  were  all  in  competition  one  with 
the  other.  They  have  gone  ahead  with  extensions  and 
improvemen/ts,  while  London  has  remained  stationary, 
and  now  Antwerp  has  in  popularity  outstripped  London. 
English  shipowners  prefer  going  to  Aivtwerp.  I  repeat 
that  this  development  of  the  Continental  ports  is  being 
pushed  forward  with  the  utmost  vii^gour.  I  will  hand 
the  Commission  some  taibles  which  have  been  kindly 
supplied  to  me  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  a  tabU  of  the  tannage  of 
sailing  and  steam  vessels  which  entered  and  deared 
(with  cargoes  and  in  haUast)  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germam>y,  HoUandy  and  Belgium^  in  the 
years  1875,  1885,  and  1898.  See  Appendix,  Wh 
Pay.     No.  12.) 

I  compare  the  years  1875  1686,  and  1806,  to  show  the 
growth  of  the  national  trade  comparatively  in  the  cases 
of  the  Unoted  Kingdom,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium. 
Comparing  1898  with  1875,  the  United  Kingdom  has 
increased  96  per  cent.,  Germany  156  per  cent.,  Holland 
270  per  cent.,  and  Belgium  239  per  cent.  And  whereas 
in  1875  the  united  trade  to  ports  of  Germany,  Holland, 
and  Belffium  was  only  44  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  m  1898  it  has  become  67  per 
cent,  by  steady  growth. 

5164.  (Sir  Bohert  Oiffen.)  The  abiwlnte  tonnage  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  as  great  as  the  increase  in  the 
other  three  countries  together.  Is  not  that  so^We 
have  increased  44,000,000  tons,  and  they  have  incresMd 
41,000.000  tons. 

5165.  It  is  the  tonnage,  not  the  percentage,  that  you 
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are  dealing  with  ? — Yes  ;  your  criticism  is  perfectly 
correct.  Then  I  have  another  table  taken  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  "  Merchant  Shipping"  returns,  showing 
liow  the  steam  tonnage  of  the  different  States  mentioned 
has  grown,  comparing  1898  with  1870.  English  ton- 
nage has  mnltiplied  itself  5  times ;  German  tonnage 
haa  multiplied  itself  12  times  ;  Dutch  tonnage  has  mul- 
tiplied itself  10  times  ;  Belgium  tonnage  has  multiplied 
itse!f  9  times. 

(r^  Witness  handed  in  a  table  of  the  steam  tonnage 
tchieh  entered  and  cleared  (with  cargoes  cmd  in 
ballast)  ports  of  the  United  Kingdoniy  Oermanyf 
Holland y  and  Belgium ,  in  the  years  1870,  1880, 
1890,  and  1898.  See  Appendix,  l^th  Day,  No. 
13.) 

5166.  How  much  of  the  tonnage  for  Belgium  is  Bel- 
gian, and  how  much  of  it  is  under  the  British  flag? — 
I  do  not  know. 

5167.  (Chairman.)  That  is  a  very  material  point? — 
Yes,  I  do  not  know  how  you  will  be  able  to  get  at  it. 

I/amport  and  Holt  of  Liverpool  trade  from  Antwerp, 
and  some  years  ago  they  transferred  for  mail  purposes 
^  certain  section  of  their  discharges  under  the  Belgian 
flag,  and  there  are  certain  reasons  why  they  should 
keep  them  there. 

5168.  (Sir  Bohert  Giffen.)  The  question  I  put  to  you 
^th  regard  to  the  previous  table  might  also  be  put 
here? — ^Tes,  it  is  even  more  applicable  here.  These 
figures  are  only  intended  to  illustrate  the  development, 
<iuring  recent  years,  of  the  competition  with  which  the 
United  Kingdom  has  now  to  contend  for  the  world's 
carrying  trade.  In  1870  England's  steam  tonnage  was 
ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  Germany,  Holland,  and 
i5elgium  collectively.  In  1898  it  was  only  five  times  as 
great.  The  trade  of  Germany,  etc.,  has  increased,  and 
the  shipping  tonnage  has  also  increased  ;  a  combina- 
tion of  cause  and  effect.  I  give  these  figures  largely 
to  cfeal  with  the  argument  that  the  defects  of  the  dock 
have  driven  trade  to  the  Ck>ntinent.  I  say  it  is  not  so 
at  all.  The  real  reason  lies  in  the  development  of  those 
countries  themselves,  and  not  in.  our  own  deficiencies. 

5169.  (Chairman.)  Then  you  agree  with  what  has 
been  said  by  the  shipowners  as  to  prompt  despatch. 
You  lay  considerable  stress  on  that? — I  do  not  think 
the  importance  of  it  can  be  exaggerated. 

5170.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  agree  with  the  ship- 
owners that  they  would  not  mind  paying  more  if  they 
could  get  the  goods  away  quicker  ? — That  is  so  ;  they 
only  want  to  turn  round  and  go  away. 

5171.  Can  you  tell  us  about  any  of  the  suggested 
reasons  for  the  delays  in  London  ? — That  is  a  very  big 
question,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  difficult  one. 

5172.  Perhaps  you  would  rather  like  to  put  your  re- 
marks under  two  heads  :  one,  the  customs  of  the  port ; 
and  the  other,  the  physical  disabilities,  the  two-storey 
sheds  and  the  cranes? — ^Yes.  Of  course,  you  cannot 
compare  London  and  Liverpool ;  the  one  is  a  water- 
carriage  port  and  the  other  a  land-carriage  port.  Tou 
cannot  compare  the  two.  Then  with  regard  to  the  cus- 
txmis  of  the  port,  I  should  say  that  the  Miipowners  have 
it  quite  in  their  own  power  to  alter  them  if  they  please. 
They  have  only  got  to  alter  their  bill  of  lading  and 
then  they  can  at  once  alter  the  custom  of  the  port, 
which  is  at  present  what  they  complain  of.  It  is  in 
their  own  hands. 

5173.  But  taking  all  the  delays  and  defects  of  Lon- 
don, you  would  put  your  remarks  under  two  heads : 
one,  the  customs  of  the  port,  the  bill  of  lading,  and 
so  on,  and  the  other,  the  complaints  of  defective 
machinery,  or  defects  in  navigation  ;  physical  diffi- 
culties ? — Are  you  speaking  of  the  river,  or  the  docks  f 

5174.  Both.  I  am  talking  of  the  port  of  London. 
The  Liverpool  story  I  think  we  have  heard.  Tou  tell 
us  that  Liverpool  ie  a  shipowner's  port,  and  you  think 
that  popularity  among  shipownare  eAM>uld  be  aimed  at? 
— ^Undoubtedly. 

5175.  Now,  will  yon  toll  us  about  the  difficulties  of 
the  navigable  channel  of  the  Thames  ?—'Beally  I  am 


not  competent  to  speak  upon  that.    I  have  only  a  Mr,  D.  Owen. 
general  impression,  or  rather  I  may  say  a  general  oon-  — - 
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5176.  Do  you  say  ttet  the  cranes  are  altogether  too 
few  in  number? — I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  it.  One  goes 
down  to  the  docks  and  one  sees  a  long  ship,  which,  ac- 
cording to  one's  experience  at  Liverpool  or  perhaps 
Antwerp,  would  want  to  have  at  least  three  or  four  or 
five  or  possibly  six  cranes  at  work  at  the  time,  and  she 
has  perhaps  only  one  or  trfo.  Thjcn  somebody  says, 
**  There  are  not  cranes  enough  at  the  dock,"  and  some- 
times the  quays  are  so  much  blocked  wiUi  cargo  that 
the  cranes  cannot  be  moved  about,  and  perhaps  cannot 
be  got  to  the  particular  ship. 

5177.  But  that  is  a  point  upon  which  you  do  not 
lay  great  stress  from  your  own  knowledge? — No,  I  do 
not. 

5178.  iHave  you  anything  to  say  about  the  Liverpool 
bill  of  lading?  Are  you  aware  thmt  the  A'tlantic  Trans- 
port Company  have  written  to  the  Press  in  justifica- 
tion of  docks  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  seen  their  letter. 

5179.  Stating  that  14,000  tons  of  cargo  have  been 
dischaiged  in  three  or  four  days? — ^Yes.  1  think  that 
is  a  great  feat,  highly  creditable  to  the  dock  company, 
and  the  dock  company  are  justly  proud  of  it.  I  think 
there  is  nothing  to  complain  of.  The  explanation  of  it 
is  that  the  Atlantic  Tranf«port  Oompany  use,  I  believe, 
the  Liverpool  bill  of  lading,  which  entitles  them  to 
discharge  on  to  the  quay  at  the  consignees'  expense  of 
soitting  and  delivery  ;  and  the  Line  engages  three  or 
ifour  whole  sheds  for  one  steamer.  Then  there  are  the 
cranes.  I  adm'Jt  that  Tilbury  is  fairly  well  equipped 
with  cranes,  but  you  will  notice  that  the  steamer  takes 
three  or  four  sheds.  If  the  use  of  the  American  bill 
of  lading  were  general,  these  sheds  would  not  be  avail- 
able for  A  single  steamer.  That  illustrates  what  I  say, 
that  a  barge-^oarriage  port  can  do  with  small  shed  aooom- 
modation,  and  that  if  discharge  be  nuade  direct  into 
shed,  and  the  cranes  be  adequate,  ^shipowners  have  no 
occasion  to  complain.  Then  as  to  the  expense.  I  have 
stated  that  the  Liverpool  bill  of  lading  is  used  by  the 
Atlantic  Transport  Company,  and  I  believe  that  over 
and  above  the  freight  the  consignees  pay  Is.  6d.  per 
ton  for  sonting.  Where  does  the  dock  come  in  ?  My 
impression  is  that  it  does  not  come  in.  The  ship- 
owners lease  the  shed  area,  and  charge  the  consignees 
the  actual  cost  of  sorting,  about  Is.  6d.  per  ton.  Of 
course  the  docks  get  the  shed  area  rent,  but  this  is 
nothing  like  what  they  would  get  if  thev  did  the 
sorting  themselves  and  charged  either  a  profit  or  quay 
dues.  As  regards  Tilbury  I^k,  I  do  not  Uilnk  I  have 
anything  special  to  say. 

5180.  Can  you  toll  us  any  other  causes  of  delay? — 
Shipowners  complain  greatly  of  obstruction  caused  by 
bax^ges.  They  laugh  aloud  at  the  systom  which  permits 
barges  to  obstruct  the  shipping  of  the  port. 
It  may  be  asked  if  shipowners  complain  of 
having  to  discharge  into  barges  why  should 
they  not  protect  themselves  by  a  clause  in  their  bill 
of  lading  or  charter  party?  Contract  overrides  cus- 
tom. I  believe  shipowners  would  like  to  do  so,  but  com- 
petition is  too  keen,  and  cargo  interests  are  very  united 
at  any  attempt  to  touch  consignees'  pockets.  It  coste 
Is.  6d.  to  28.  per  ton  to  disohar^  on  to  the  quay,  and 
the  cai^o  people  prefer  that  the  shipowners  should  pay 
it ;  'but  t^e  Atlantic  Transport  Oompany  has  succeeded 
in  overcoming  this  resistance.  Of  course,  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  American  trade,  and  they  have  brought  the 
American  trade  customs  with  them  to  London,  and  they 
have  been  strong  enough  to  say,  "  We  will  carry  on  trade 
under  these  customs  or  we  will  not."  Then  to  return  to 
the  question  of  delay.  I  have  seen  evidence  on  beludf 
of  the  London  Qhamber  of  Oommerce  complaining  of 
great  delay  in  discharging  ships  in  London.  Probably 
there  was  some  foundation  for  that  complaint.  The 
Chamsber  ascriibe  the  blame  to  the  docks,  but  it  may 
easily  be  that  the  docks  had  notdiing  to  do  with  it.  Quito 
likely  it  is  the  oild  question  of  overside  discharge  into 
barges,  I  think  the  OhomJber  should  be  asked  tx>  d^ne 
their  comp-laint. 

5180a.  There  again  the  docks  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  for  themselves  7— Yes. 

Recalled  518L 


(Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  April  Ist,  at  11  o'clock. 
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1  A  "riTlftOl      5151-  {ChaiTman.)  Will  you  continue  your  evidence, 
pni  iwi  j^j.    Dougj^g  Owen  ?— Perhaps  I  may  remind  your  lord- 
See  5139         ^^^P  ^^^^  ^^  your  last  sitting  you  aiBked  me  a  question 
about  Antwerp,  and  asked  me  to  give  further  informa- 
tion upon  that.    May  I  do  so  now  ? 

.5182.  Certainly? — If  you  remember,  I  stated  that 
the  Antwerp  people  were  going  to  make  Ijr  miles 
more  open  quays.  I  made  that  statement  because 
when  I  was  over  there  about  a  year  ago  I  saw 
the  port  engineer,  end  he  told  me  so,  and  evidently 
it  is  approximately  correct.  I  wrote  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  Mr.  Franck,  a  leading  Barrister  at  Antwerp, 
asking  him  to  get  me  the  infonnation.  He  saw  the 
burgomaster,  and  I  have  this  morning  received  this 
letter  from  him.  He  is  a  very  accurate  man,  and  I 
guarantee  that  his  letter  is  accurate.  He  says :  ''  I 
have  just  obtained  from  our  authorities  the  following 
information :  (1)  We  are  building  on  the  river,  south 
from  the  existing  quays,  2,000  metres  more,  which  will 
1^  litted  with  cranes,  rails,  etc.  Of  these  2,000  metres, 
300  are  in  use,  250  more  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  municipality  within  one  month,  and  then,  be 
&bted  with  cranes,  etc.,  the  remaining  1,450  metres 
wall  be  finished  about  the  end  of  the  year,  but  it  may 
take  twelve  months  more  before  they  are  entirely 
furnished  with  cranes,  etc.  Ta]^g  into  consideration 
the  service  rendered  by  the  existing  riverside  quays, 
it  is  expected  that  these  2,000  metres  of  quays  shall 
supply  the  neceesary  accommodation  for  some  2,000,000 
tons    (at    the    entry    of    the    port)    yearly    increase. 

(2)  No  progress  has  been  made  with  the  'Grande 
Ooupure.' "  I  daresay  you  know  about  the  Grande  Cou- 
pu^e.  It  is  a  question  of  cutting  a  canal,  and  prac- 
tically diverting  the  course  of  the  river  through  this 
cantiL  and  turning  the  canal  into  open  quays.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  objection  to  that.  It  is  a  question 
which  has  been  dividing  Antwerp  for  some  years.  It 
is  really  the  history  of  their  congestion.  There  has 
been  no  doubt  that  more  accommodation  was  needed, 
and  it  has  besQ  a  queetion  of  what  form  tiiat  accommo- 
dation shoicU  take.  I  believe  tlie  King's  proposal 
i^  the  GraB(t^  Ct^pure.  Those  who  opx>ose  it  say : 
"  We  are  dealing  wii^  9^  very  dcngerous  and  treacherous 
river,  and  if  yop  f^^  joing  to  try  an  experiment  with 
a  river  of  this  kv^  you  do  not  know  what  will 
happen.''  Belgium  Ibas  really  been  divided  into  two 
parties  on  that  question.  Then  he  continues  "  My 
personal  opinion  of  the  position  is  that  the  Grande 
Coupure  will  not  be  made.  The  city  is  oppos- 
ing the  scheme  as  firmly  as  ever,  although  the 
expenditure  to  be  made  by  the  Government  would 
not  be  less  than  some  100,000,000  francs,  but 
the  risk  is  too  big,  and  the  river  too  good 
to  try  such  experiments.  But  the  city  is  willing  to 
take  any  other  measures  to  enlarge  ahd  deepen  the 
channel.     This  is  my  personal  view  of  the  situation. 

(3)  Pending  the  debate  on  the  Grande  Coupure  the 
Government  and  the  Municipality  have  agreed  on  the 
building  of  a  new  dock  which  will  have  2,000  metres 


of  available  wharves,  and  supply  accommodation  for 
an  increase  of  yearly  tonnage  (entering  the  port)  ci 
about  1,500,000  tons.  This  work  has  begun  of  about 
150  hectares  to  be  expropriated,  of  which  two-thirds 
are  already  bought  by  the  pubMc  bodies  concerned. 
As  soon  as  the  remaining  thinl  will  be  public  pnoperty 
the  excavations,  etc.,  will  commence.  The  doclc  is 
expected  to  be  ready  with  all  accommodations  within 
five  years."  Then  as  to  the  next  question  I  asked  him 
for  some  information  as  to  the  safety  of  the  quays.  He 
has  given  me  information  with  regard  to  that,  but 
that  will  probably  arise  later  on,  and  then  perhaps 
you  will  question  me.  Then  he  goes  on  after  that 
question :  "  Nothing  else  worthy  of  notice  has  come 
within  my  knowledge.  The  accommodations,  which  are 
partly  delivered,  partly  in  a  state  of  preparaition,  and 
partly  resolved  upon,  and  the  preliminary  measures 
begun  with,  will  be  able  to  meet  within  the  next  years 
&a  increase  of  500,000  gross  itonnage  in  the  yearly 
movement  of  the  port,  which  is  more  than  we  may 
dare  to  expect.  Afterwards  we  shall  be  supplied  with 
the  accon>mod&tions  to  be  built  as  soon  as  the  Govern- 
ment and'  the  Municipality  will  have  agreed  on  the 
general  plan  of  future  enlargements."  'Dien  he  adds 
as  a  postscript :  "  I  have  just  received  some  more 
useful  information,  namely :  1st,  that  to  enhance  the 
place" — ^that  is,  the  room" at  the  disposal  of  ordinary 
shipping  it  is  resolved  that  the  dock  now  in  use  for 
tank  steamers  shall  be  withdrawn  from  that  destina- 
tion, whereas  special  accmmodations  will  be  bmilt  on 
the  river-side  for  the  oil  trade;  2nd,  that  with  the 
same  aim  new  accommodations  will  be  built  for  barges 
and  small  craft  in  the  vicinity  of  the  southern  quays." 
So  that  there  are  great  measures  in  progress  tn  Ant- 
werp. 

6183.  When  we  adjourned  at  our  last  sitting,  I  think 
we  were  talking  about  the  delays  in  the  docks.  Have 
you  anything  to  add  on  that  subject? — ^I  say  it  is  mis- 
lead'ing  to  blame  the  dock  people.  If  I  may  refer  to 
another  matter  I  may  say  that  I  am  aware  of  the 
argument  that  the  docks  near  the  Tower  are  commonly 
full,  that  they  supply  the  needs  of  a  small  class  of 
vessel,  and  that  therefore  they  ax'e  not  obsolete;  but 
that  aigument  is  unsound.  The  small  shipe  use  these 
docks,  not  because  they  (the  ships)  are  too  small  for 
the  deep  docks,  but  because  the  big  vessels  cannot  get 
into  the  Tower  docks.  If  the  navigable  channel  of  the 
river  were  deep  and  wide  enough,  and  the  docks  were 
deep  enough,  the  big  vessels  would  come  into  them. 
The  dodfcs  of  London  will  always  be  filled  with  small 
ships  if  the  big  shd/ps  cannot  get  Into  them.  Small 
ships  can  fit  in  even  into  a  full  deep-water  dock  ; 
you  do  not  want  a  small  dock  for  them.  To  argue  that 
because  a  dV>ck  is  ful]  of  small  ships  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  obsolete,  is  misleading;  and  dangerous. 
Then  I  made  a  note  about  the  roadways,  but  I  cannot 
speak  with  any  great  authority  on  that.  It  is  rather  a 
result  of  casual  observation  and  information  I  hare 
obtained. 
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5184.  Jm  ii '  yoiu  opinion  that  they  are  not  suffi- 
,  .^_.  .  ciently  wide  ? — ^I  thiilk  they  are  entirely  inauffioLent 
*^.  *  in  the  neighibourhood  of  the  docks.  I  think  the  City 
''  Corporation  and  the  County  Council  have  let  things 

slide  in  that  respect.  I  think  the  evidence  o>f  shippers 
and  carters  would  be  useful  as  to  this.  Then  with 
regard  to  the  railway  facilities,  I  consider  them  in- 
adequate, more  especially  at  the  up-river  docks.  They 
would  be  morft  inadequate  if  bairgee  were  lens  general. 
Possibly  the  want  oi  railway  facilities  has  served  to 
promote  the  growth  of  barge  traffic.  I  think  it  likely 
that  the  railway  companies  In  possession  blackmail 
railway  companies  outside  by  making  them  pay  heavily 
for  the  use  of  their  metals.  The  result  of  that  would 
he  to  drive  the  outside  railway  oompanies  to 
carry  goods  to  their  own  wharves  or  docks  in  barges, 
instead  of  sending  them  away  direc^t  I  know  that  in 
Birmingham,  which  has  relations  with  London  on  a  good 
many  points,  a  strong  feeling  exists  that  the  railway 
rates  on  goods  from  the  Thames  are  unduly  high.  I 
believe  that  some  question  of  the  kind  is  in  fact  being 
fought  out  at  the  present  time  before  the  Bailway  Com- 
missioners. I  have  not  studied  the  subject,  but  I 
consider  that  it  calls  for  investigation.  It  is  most 
necessary  that  any  obstacles  to  prompit  clearance  and 
dispatch  of  gooda  should  be  reanoved.  Then  J  have  a 
note  on  the  subject  of  London's  trade.  It  might  be 
naked  if  London  is  so  unsatisfactorv  a  port,  how  is  it 
tliat  trade  has  so  increased?  Well,  it  must  be  re- 
memi>ered  that  London  has  not  always  been  unsatis- 
factory. It  is  the  gradual  development  of  big  ships 
which  has  brought  things  to  a  head.  But  tihe  port 
was  bound  to  ^row  as  the  papuliatbion  behind  it  in- 
creased. Increased  population  means  necessity  for  in- 
creased supiplies  ;  and  the  increase  of  population  has 
been  vast.  The  following  figures  serve  to  illustrate 
the  growth  of  London  and  the  surrounding  belt  and 
-  residential  cities  fed  by  London. 


London  and  belt 
Brighton  - 
Hastings  - 
Kastboume 
Keigate 
Tilbury     - 


1801. 

1891. 

i,n5,ooo 

8,000 
3,000 
2,000 
2,000 
700 

5,638,000 

142,000 

56,000 

35,000 

1     22,000 

1     12,000 

5185.  (Mr.  LytteltotK)  What  do  you  call  the  belt  i^— 
That  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you.  It  is  an  expression 
used  by  the  writer  of  the  paper.  It  is  an  expression  he 
uses  for  the  radius. 

5186.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  he  would  now  take  in 
Surbiton,  Kingston,  Norbiton,  and  other  places  ?~ — 

5187.  (Mr,  reel.)  He.  probably  means  the  area  sup- 
plied by  the  water  companies  %-^'So ;  he  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  water  companies  at  all.  I  cannot  say 
what  he  means.  He  speaks  simply  of  the  belt.  He 
takes  a  certain  radius,  and  I  suppose  he  would  take 
the  same  radius  in  1801  as  in  1891,  or  it  would  be  no  fair 
comparison. 

5187a.  (Chairman.)  Where  do  these  figures  come  from  ? 
— ^From  a  paper  read  on  the  20th  November  to  the 
RoyaJ  Statistical  Society  by  Mr.  Welton,  RCA.  The 
population  from  1801  to  1891  has  increased  five-fold, 
and  with  it,  of  course,  the  four-footed  population,  all 
of  which  require  to  be.  fed.  If  the  population  has  in- 
creased fivefold,  consumption  of  foreign  produce  per 
head  of  population  has  also  apparently  increased  five- 
fold or  more,  and  this  is  only  half  the  story.  I  give 
these  figures  as  an  illustration.  Speaking  of  wheat 
and  flour,  the  consuanption  of  pounds  in  weight  per 
head  of  population  in  1800  was  36,  as  against  256  in 
1896 ;  tea,  in  1800,  lilbs.  ;  in  1896,  5jlbs.  ;  sugar,  in 
1800,  181bs.  ;  in  1896,  851bs.  The  wheat  and  tea  figures 
I  have  calculated  out  on  the  Blue-Book  figures  of  the 
"Customs  Tariff,  1800-1897."  the  sugar  figures  are 
worked  out  in  the  boi->k  itself.  So  that  with,  say,  a  five- 
fold increase  of  population,  and  a  five-fold  in- 
crease of  oonsumption  per  head,  the  trade  of  the 
port  will  in  the  century  apparently  have  increased  by 
2,500  per  cent;  that  is,  25  needed* in  1900  for  every  I 
in  1800.  Of  course,  I  am  not  speaking  mathematically, 
I  only  want  to  demonstrate  the  necessary  growth  of  the 
port.  The  enormous  growth  of  the  population .  the  aboli- 
tion of  duties,  the  cheapening  of  supplies,  the  opening 
up  of  new  sources  of  supply,  and  the  increase'  of  wa^es 


and  weallii  of  the  country  are  all  causes  which  have         Mr, 
combined  to  increase  the  pour  of  trade  into  London.      D.  Owen* 
Then  I  say  that  the  destination  trade  of  London  is         "TT^orti 
likely  still  to  increase,  but  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Bot-  1  April  1901 
terdam,   and  Bremen,  and  the  Mediterranean  ports 
will  increase  much  more  rapidly,  and  become  mote 
and  more  wealthy  and  important.  There  is  room  for  all, 
but  London's  pre-eminence  will  become  less  and  less. 
Would  you  also  like  me  to  give  the  history  of  the 
docks'  impecuniosity  ? 

5188.  If  it  touches  on  your  evidence,  I  should  like 
to  ask  you  what  you  have  to  say  as  to  free  water? — 
When  the  first  dock  was  made — I  think  it  was  the  West 
India — an  Act  was  passed  requiring  all  the  West  India 
trade  to  go  in<to  that  dock.  Of  course,  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  ousting  all  the  wharfingers  who  had  pre- 
viously taken  the  ships  of  that  trade,  so  a  clause  was 
introduced  into  the  Bill  providing  that  the  dock  should 
be  free  water  to  the  lighiermen,  so  that  they  should  be 
able  to  come  in  at  any  time — come  and  go.  That  was 
the  object  of  that. 

5189.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  you  know  of  any  dock 
in  the  world  which  is  charged  for  sea  water  or  river 
water? — ^I  am  not  using  it  in  that  sense.  I  mean  the 
use  of  the  water  was  to  be  free  to  the  barges. 

5190.  You  have  already  touched  on  the  subject  of  th 
Liverpool  bill  of  lading? — ^Yes. 

5191.  Now  will  you  tell  us  if  there  is  any  reason  why 
this  Liverpool  bill  of  lading  should  not  be  more  uni- 
versally used  in  London  ? — It  is  the  cargo  people.  As 
it  is,  the  cargo  people  get  their  cargo  delivered  to  them 
for  nothing.  Tne  effect  of  the  Liverpool  bill  of  lading 
will  be  to  make  them  pay  for  handling  it  on  the  quay, 
whereas  at  present  the  ship  pays  it 

5192.  You  have  mentioned  the  custom  of  the  port 
in  your  evidence  several  times,  and.  many  other  wit- 
nesses have  done  the  same  thing.  Is  not  the  custom 
of  the  port  simply  an  arrangement  between  the  ship- 
owner and  the  consignee  ? — The  arrangement  is  founded 
on  the  custom.  It  has  been  always  the  cusitom  in 
London  that  the  bargeman  shall  receive  his  goods  into 
his  barge. 

5190.  It  happens  to  be  the  fact  thai  that  is  the  case 
by  arrangement  between  the  shipowner  and  the  con- 
signee, but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
have  the  Liverpool  bill  of  lading  if  they  choose? — ^Ab- 
solutely none. 

5194.  And  you  think  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Port  of  London  if  that  were  extended  ? 
—Yes. 

5196i,  (Sir  Bohert  Giffen.)  Did  you  observe  the  bill  o^  <j^   -4  ^ 
lading  which  was  put  in  by  the  manager  of  the  General  ^®  ^  ^' 
Steam  Navigation  Co.  ? — ^No ;    I  did  not,  but  that,  I 
imagine,  would  not  be  the  Liverpool  bill  of  lading. 

5196.  It  gave  the  shipowner  the  option  of  delivering 
the  goods  in  any  way  he  chose  ? — ^It  would  give  him  the 
option,  but  he  would  have  to  exercise  it  at  his  own 
cost,  I  take  it. 

5197.  Peiliaps  you  did  not  observe  the  clause  ? — No« 
I  do  not  think  I  saw  it.  I  d'o  not  remember  reading  it, 
but  should  certainly  say  it  is  not  the  Liverpool  clause. 
The  shipowner  may  insist  on  the  right  to  deliver  on  the 
quay,  if  he  pleases,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  it  is  to 
be  at  the  consignee's  expenses  That  is  quite  another 
thing.  It  may  be  a  convenience  to  the  shipowner  to  put 
his  goods  on  to  the  quay,  and  then  into  the  barge,  or 
into  the  barge  direct,  and  he  wants  to  be  in  a  position  to 
say  to  the  consignee,  "  No,  I  am  not  going  to  put  my 
goods  strai^^ht  into  the  barge.  I  am  going  to  put  them 
on  the  quay  first,  and  then  into  the  barge."  Upon  which 
the  bargeman  would  say,  ''Well,  do  it  at  your  own 
expense." 

5198.  (Mr.  Lyttdton.)  As  a  matter  of  history  hav^ 
you  any  theory  to  account  for  the  growing  up  of  this 
custom  in  London? — ^No,  I  should  say  it  was  always 
there,  London  always  was  a  barge  port.  Barges  would 
come  alongside  the  ship  when  the  ship  came  in,  and  Uie 
goods  would  be  delivered  overside.  Then  when  the 
closed  docks  were  made  the  barges  had  the  right  to  go 
in,  and  the  same  process  would  go  on  I  imagine.  There 
was  no  occasion  to  deliver  on  to  the  quay.  There  was 
no  hurry  about  the  thin^. 

5199.  Then  do  you  consider  the  custom  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  free  water  clause  of  1799? — I  think  the 
custom  was  before  the  free  water  clause. 

5200.  (Sir  Robert  Giffen.)  But    st'H    you    have    nut 
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compared  the  clauses  of  the  bills  of  lading? — ^Not  for 
thjs  special  purpose,  but  I  am  very  familiar  with  bills 
&f  lading  clauses  of  all  kinds. 

520L  It  struck  me  that  the  clause  which  wa«  shown 
to  us  by  the  manager  of  the  General  Steam  Kavigation 
Company  gave  the  shipowner  absolute  power  in  the 
matter  T--!  do  not  know  whether  the  General  Steam 
Navigation  Company's  steamers  go  into  the  dock  at  all. 
For  Uie  most  part  they  go  to  their  own  wharf. 

5202.  But  still  this  was  a  general  trade  ?— Probably 
it  was  a  short  sea  trader's  clause,  not  meant  for  the 
case  of  steamers  g^ing  into  dock  at  all.  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  should  think  it  is  very  likely  so. 

5203.  (Rear-Admiral  Hext,)  Then  practioally  you 
advocate  the  Liverpool  bill  of  lading  and  custom  be- 
cause it  gives  quicker  dispatch  to  the  steamers? — Yes, 
unquestionably. 

5204.  (Chairman.)  As  to  barges,  you  told  us  that 
when  they  come  into  the  docks  they  for  the  most  part 
pay  nothing  at  all? — ^Yes,  that  is  so,  I  believe.  There 
are  certain  rights  of  charge,  but  if  they  are  exercised 
at  all  I  do  not  believe  they  amount  to  anything. 

5205.  Now,  as  to  the  practical  result  of  the  1790  Act  ? 
— That  means  that  the  barges  to  the  number  of  some 
142,000  in  a  year  pay  little  or  nothing  to  the  docks, 
and  their  cargoes  similarly  pay  nothing. 

5206.  Who  pays  the  barges  ? — In  most  cases  the  whar- 
fingers pay  them.  Having  no  cost  of  dock  construc- 
tion on  them,  the  wharfingers  can  aiTord  to  bear  the 
lighterage  themselves  in  order  to  get  the  goods.  They 
can  afford  to  under-quote  the  docks  and  fetch  the  soods 
away  from  the  docks  at  their  own  cost,  without  charg- 
mg  the  goods  owners.  The  result  is  that  the  docks 
have  been  starved,  and  that  money  which  ought  to  have 
been  spent  on  them  has  not  been  spent,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  docks  are  greatly  behind  the  times,  and 
that  shipowners  are  highly  discontented  with  the  port. 
But  shipowners  have  no  right  to  complain,  it  is  largely 
their  own  fault.  Of  course,  it  is  theiT  own  fault ;  but 
it  may  be  from  pressure  put  on  them  by  cargo  owners. 
If  they  adopted  the  Liverjjool  Bill  of  lading  they  would 
escape  paying  the  cost  of  sorting  and  delivery,  and 
would  have  no  obligation  to  discharge  into  baiges. 

5207.  Why  do  they  not? — It  is  very  hard  to  say. 
People  in  some  cases  are  very  ignorant  of  the  strength 
of  their  position ;  but,  more  especially,  I  think  it  is 
the  pressure  of  cargo  interest.  The  cargo  interest  is 
not  generally  united,  but  in  a  matter  of  that  kind  they 
call  a  meeting  at  Gamion  Street  and  become  one  man 
to  put  pressure  on  shipowners. 

5208.  Will  you  tell  us  your  opinion  as  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  tax  on  barges? — ^^ersonally,  I  am  oppos^ 
to  taxing  barges.  In  my  idea  they  might  as  well  tax 
the  carts  and  trucks  that  come  on  to  the  dockland.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  tax  facilities.  Barges  are  the  back- 
bone of  the  port,  and  the  port  owes  much  of  its  pros- 
perity to  them.  Barges  now  are  very  large,  and  are 
growing  larger,  but  that  makes  no  difference.  It  is 
better  for  the  dock  companies ;  for  it  is  better  to  have 
one  big  barge  than  two  little  ones.  As  it  is,  the  docks 
are  too  full  of  barges.  I  would  put  a  toll  on  all  goods 
in  barges,  and  would  treat  barge  goods  the  same  as 
wt.eel  goods.  I  would  no  more  tax  barges  by  water 
than  carts  by  land,  and  would  no  more  allow  goods  to 
come  free  by  water  than  by  land.  I  would  be  con- 
sistent. I  would  put  a  toU  on  every  package  that  uset? 
or  d^erives  benefit  from  the  docks. 

5209.  The  same  as  at  Liverpool? — ^Yes,  the  same  as 
at  Liyerpool.  I  would  render  the  use  of  barges  lees 
necessary  by  increasing  and  throwing?  open  the  railway 
access  to  the  docks;  but  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  a 
tax  on  barges.  I  would  give  'baricres  the  utmost  facili- 
ties, and  would  study  the  well-being  of  barges  in  Lon- 
don the  same  as  Liverpool  studies  the  well-being  of 
the  ships  ;  but  I  would  frame  regulations  for  them,  and 
would  entirely  alter  the  present  system  of  licensing 
lightermen.  It  makes  the  lightermen  overbearing  auto- 
crats, monoplists  who  practically  tyrannise  over  the 
trade  of  the  port.  Of  course,  on  this  point,  wharfin- 
gers can  give  better  evidence  than  I  can. 

5210.  We  have  already  been  told  that  every  package 
that  comes  to  Liverpool  waters,  whether  to  the  river  or 
to  the  docks,  has  to  pay  dues.  You  approve  of  that, 
do  you  ? — Yea,  and  on  that  depends  all  the  prosperity  of 
Liverpool,  which  should  not  be  forgotten. 

5211.  Do  you  think  that  the  increase  in  the  size  and 
draught  of  ships  has  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  work- 
ing tho  docks?— Yes  ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 


5212.  But  you  think  that  is  a  matter  more  for  tha* 
docks  ? — Yes. 

5213.  Now  will  you  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  tha 
advisability  of  a  trust? — I  believe  in  a  trust  entirely  m 
principle,  but  as  regards  London  I  do  not  think  tha 
present  is  the  time  for  the  change.  If  the  doclcs  were 
making  large  profits  and  were  diverting  from  the  public 
users  of  the  dock  money  which  ought  to  go  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  rates,  I  should  say  yes,  make  your  trusty 
you  cannot  make  it  too  soon.  But  the  boot  is  entirely 
on  the  other  leg.  The  docks  are  working  at  a  loss.  At 
any  rate,  I  submit  that  the  position  of  the  port  now  is 
a  very  critical  one,  and  I  think  for  that  very  reason  it 
is  not  a  time  for  swapping  horses.  The  critical  condi- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  at  all  with  the  system  of  owner- 
ship or  management  It  has  existed  for  100  years,  and 
London  has  prospered  under  it. 

5214.  But  not  necessarily  by  reason  of  it? — No,  not 
necessarily  by  reason  of  it.     I  grant  that. 

5215.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  coRvert  the' 
London  dock  system  into  a  trust  of  any  sort  ? — I  think 
it  would  certainly  be  difficult  to  do  it  all  at  once  at  any 
rate,  and  I  do  not  see  what  would  be  the  advantage; 
I  do  not  see  that  a  trust  in  the  present  state  of  affairs 
could  give  any  advantage  to  London  which  the  private 
ownership  does  not  give.  There  is  no  reason  why  with 
restricted  powers  of  absorbing  profits  a  private  owner- 
ship should  not  be  as  satisfactory  as  a  trust.  The 
'^'hames  Conservancy  was  a  trust,  and  the  iVletropolitan 
Board  of  Works  was  a  trust.  It  seems  not  impossible 
that  a  private  syndicate  charged  with  the  improvement 
of  the  Thames,  endowed  with  the  necessary  pow«rfi,  and 
limited  as  to  its  share  of  dues,  might  have  been  as  satis- 
factory as  the  Thames  Conservancy. 

5216.  You  say  the  prosperity  ol  liiverpood  is  due  to- 
the  fact  that  they  can  charge  on  every  package? — ^Yesv 
The  management  of  the  trust  consists  entirely  of  dock 
ratepayers.  There  is  no  County  Council,  no  Obrpora- 
tion,  no  municipality  in  it  at  all.  Everybody  under- 
stands his  business.  1  say  that  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  London  docks  is  not  the  management,  but 
the  want  of  money.  Put  the  presenit  ownere  into  a 
position  to  earn  money,  and  they  can  do  all  tiiat  a 
trust  could  do.  The  foranaltion  of  a  trust  would  in 
itself  be  very  costly,  and  the  first  step  of  the  trust 
would  be  to  increase  the  dock  charges  right  and  left. 
One  very  important  step  on  the  road  to  a  trust  has 
already  been  taken  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
biggest  dock«,  the  London  and  the  India.  If  the  other 
two  docks  could  be  merged  with  them,  the  difficulty 
and  the  cost  of  converting  the  whole  of  the  docks  into 
a  trust  would  be  greatly  diminished.  I  think  that 
ought  to  be  done.  I  think  all  the  diocks  ought  to  be 
merged  into  one.  If  the  Articles  of  Association,  or 
the  statutory  powers  do  not  authorise  further  amalga- 
mations, then  an  over-riding  Statute  should  be  made 
giving  the  powers,  and  some  kind  of  pressure  should 
be  exercised  to  induce  the  dock  companies  to  fuse  them- 
selves. I  see  no  present  advantage  in  a  trust.  It  will 
take  years  to  bring  the  docks  up  to  date,  and  the 
present  experienced  managers  can  do  the  work  bstter 
than  anybody  else.     All  they  want  is  money. 

5217.  Do  you  propose  any  alternative? — Tos.  I 
would  give  the  docks  the  needful  increased  powers  of 
earning,  with  a  stipulation  requiring  certain  annual 
expenditure  on  improvements  and  new  works;  also 
with  the  provision  that  when  the  propexty  shaJl  have 
reached  a  certain  value  the  Govemmenit  or  City 
authorities  shall  be  empowered  to  take  it  over.  Mean- 
time the  system  could  be  gradmally  so  arranged  as  to 
facilitate  conversion  into  a  trust  aventuaHly. 

5218.  What  are  the  needful  powers  to  which  you 
refer  ? — ^First  of  all  I  would  enabSe  the  dock  companies 
to  charge  an  octroi.  I  have  already  explained  Inat  in 
my  writings,  so  I  think  you  are  poxybaibly  familiar 
with  it. 

5219.  I  take  it  from  what  ^rou  have  told  us  that  yonr 
opinion  is  that  the  unificatioin  of  responmbiliiy  and 
authority  is  a  great  advanrtage? — ^Undoubtedly. 

5220.  You  plead  for  the  constitution  of  a  consolidated 
authority  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  there  should  be  one 
head  of  the  whole  of  the  docks,  as  Mr.  Burton,  of  Liver- 
pool, said,  or  as  one  of  the  shipowners,  Mr.  Jones,  said. 
When  he  arrived  in  Liverpool,  Mr.  Jones  said,  he  had 
only  to  go  to  a  head  man,  and  he  would  have  a  berth 
allocated  to  him  at  once,  and  in  London  there  are  so 
many  heads  to  be  consulted. 

5221.  When  you  say  that,  yon  are  talking  of  the 
docks  ? — V.W. 
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5222.  I  am  talking  of  the  whole  authority  ? — That  is 
another  thing.  I  misunderstood  your  question.  I  do 
not  myself  see  any  advantage,  at  any  naite  any  imme- 
diate adyanbag«,  in  having  the  same  management  for 
the  docks  and  the  river,  to  the  port  generally.  I  think 
at  some  future  time  it  would  be  an  advantage,  but  I  do 
not  see  that  there  is  anything  to  be  gained  by  it  now. 
My  own  idea  is  that  it  would  be  much  better^  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  to  cast  one's  plan  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  universal  trust  at  some  date  or  certain  time 
to  be  fixed,  and  in  the  meantime  smooth  away  these 
difficulties  to  which  attention  is  called.  In  my  opinion, 
some  of  them  have  had  a  great  deal  too  much  attention 
called  to  them.  With  regard  to  several  things  which 
have  been  mentioned  in  writings,  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  inconvenience  being  suffered.  I  think  the  thing 
is  exaggerated,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  say  there  are 
certain  points  in  which  the  authority  should  be  made 
more  uniform. 

5223.  You  do  not  think  it  is  a  sine  qud  non  that  there 
should  be  one  consolidated  authority  over  the  Port  of 
London  ? — No.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  in  the 
future,  but  if  we  had  it  to-morrow  I  do  not  think  it 
would  make  any  difference  to  the  Port. 

5224.  Then  your  suggestion  at  present  is  limited  to 
the  fusion  of  the  dock  companies? — So  far  as  the  Port 
is  concerned  I  would  fuse  the  dock  companies,  and  I 
would  give  them  power  to  earn  as  mudh  money  as  would 
enable  them  to  brin^  the  docks  up  to  date.  That  is 
the  first  thing  that  is  wanted.  If  you  have  a  trust, 
you  would  have  the  same  thing. 

5225.  When  you  speak  about  bringing  the  docks  up 
to  date,  do  you  include  under  that  head  the  necessity  of 
dredging  the  river,  which  has  been  pointed  out  to  us 
several  times  ? — No  ;  the  dredging  of  the  river  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  docks. 

5226.  Who  do  you  suggest  should  pay  for  that? — ^It 
is  a  question  of  raising  dues  from  somebody.  At  pre- 
sent the  Thames  Conservancy  has  the  power,  but  it  does 
not  exercise  it,  because  it  has  not  got  the  money. 

5227.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  octroi^  which  you  tell 
us  ought  to  be  put  on  all  goods,  should  pay  for  the 
dredging  of  the  river? — ^When  I  was  speaking  of  the 
octrtn  I  was  referring  rather  to  raising  money  for  dock 
purposes.  My  idea  is  that  the  funds  should  be  pro- 
vided by  those  who  are  the  most  benefited  by  the  out- 
lay. 

5228.  Then  you  say,  I  understand,  that  it  will  take 
years  to  make  the  docks  up  to  date.  Will  it  be  pos- 
sible to  have  wharves,  as  at  Antwerp  ? — The  wharf  ques- 
tion is  a  very  big  one.  I  do  not  see  what  you  would 
gain  by  it  at  all.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  misappre- 
hension about  open  quays.  Several  witnesses  have 
said  :  "  Oh,  yes,  we  should  like  open  quays.  They 
are  a  great  advantage,  because  they  save  the  cost  and 
delay  of  docking  and  undocking,  and  the  delay  and 
expense  of  discharging."  For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
see  how  it  is  to  be  done.  And  further  they  say — and 
this  is  the  great  charm  of  the  programme — ^that  a  ship 
can  come  along  a  wharf  at  any  state  of  the  tide.  A 
ship  cannot  come  anywhere  unless  she  has  water  to 
bring  her  there.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Albert  Dock. 
At  low  w»ater  off  Albert  Dock  there  is,  aay,  12ft.— I  am 
not  sure  of  the  figures,  but  call  it  12ft.  Supposing  you 
had  an  open  auay  where  the  dock  entrance  is,  how  could 
a  ship  come  inere  at  any  state  of  the  tide  ?  How  could 
a  ^ft.  i^p  go  into  12ft.  of  water?  It  is  a  fallacy. 
There  is  no  difference  between  coming  to  the  entrance 
of  a  dock  lock  and  coming  to  an  open  quay.  It  is  abso- 
lutely the  same  thing :  you  must  have  water  there. 
Take  Tilbury,  for  example.  There  are  26ft.  of  water, 
I  think,  at  the  entrance  of  Tilbury  Lock.  As  a  matter 
of  f  act---I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  practice 
or  not — ^a  ship  drawing  23ft.  could  come  in  at  any  state 
of  the  tide.  How  would  she  be  better  off  if  she  had 
an  open  quay  there  ?  What  is  the  difference  7  There 
is  not  any.  The  whole  thing  is  a  fallacy,  as  far  as  I 
can  make  out. 

5229.  {Bear- Admiral  Hext.)  Do  you  know  any  open 
docks  in  the  world — I  mean  docks  with  no  gatesT — 
Tidal  docks? 

5230.  Yes.  Do  you  know  any  tidal  docks  in  the 
world  working  where  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  very 
considerable — say  20ft.  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do 
not  know  any.  Of  course,  at  Antwerp  someiCnimM  on 
the  open  quay  you  may  at  certadn  states  of  Hie  tide  or 
wind  get  as  much  as  21ft.,  even  as  much  as  25iff.,  they 
teM  me ;  but  orcKnomly  I  think  it  is  13ft.     May  I  say 
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this  as  regards  open  quays  ?    At  Antwerp  they  have  an         Mr. 
open  qusay,  and  at  Bremen  and  Hamrburg  they  have     Z>.  Owen, 

tidal  docks.     Why  thev  should  have  a  river  quay  at       * 

one  place   and   a  tidal   dock  at  the   other   I  do    not  1  April  1901. 

know;  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  reason  is    *    

probably  this,  and  if  so  it  is  mateidad  for  London.     In 
the  oase  of  Antwerp,  Antwerp  is  right  on  the  stream. 
She  can  carry  her  open  quays  right  aboye  on  the  river, 
or  right  below  on  the  river ;  it  does  not  matter.     But  at 
Hiamburg  and  Bremen  they  are  at  the  end  of  their 
tether  as  regards  navigation.      The  navigation  comes 
up  to  them  and  cannot  get  a  bit  further,  and  I  suppose 
they  know  tliat  they  cannot,  except  at  very  great  ex- 
pense of  dredging,  carry  thedr  idver  quays  up  above  the 
town,  and  so,  in  order  to  keep  the  port  com/pact^  they 
out  tidal  docks.     At  Bremen,  and  more  especially  at 
Hamburg,  it  is  a  series  of  tidal  docks  Idike  the  palm  of 
one's  hand.    There  is  the  haifbour,  and  the  tidal  docks 
running  out  like  one's  fingers  all  rouud.    Hambuxg  is 
oonvement.    I  think  there  are  ten  mdiles  of  tidal  dock 
quAys  there.    If  you  imagine  those  ten  miiles  carried 
down  the  river,  Hamfbuig  would  be  a  good  deal  less 
compact   and  oonvenient.    Take   London :  if   London 
were  down  at  Gravesend,  and  it  were  decided  to  have 
either  tidal  docks  or  open  quays,  it  would  not  matter 
whether  you  carried  your  quays  up  the  river  or  down 
the  ri<ver.    It  (would  be  much  about  the  same  thing. 
But  London  is  already  far  ibeyond  the  deep  navigation. 
It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  carry  open  quays 
above  London.    Hf  you  are  going  .to  carry  them  down 
the  river  the  front  is  already  taken  up  for  some  miles, 
and  you  would  have  to  carry  the  quays  for  males  down 
the  river.    What  would  be  tibe  good  of  itiham  when  you 
have  got  them  there?    You  must  have  the  depth  of 
water.     Supposing  you  have  a  quay  with  16ft.  at  low 
water,  what  is  the  good  of  that  to  a  ship  diewiug  25ft.  ? 
As  far  as  I  oan  see,  with  a  ahip  drawing  26ft.,  no  quay 
would  ibe  any  good  above  Tilbuiy.    l^ow^  1  should  like 
to  refer  to  the  question  of  expense  and  imte.    I  cannot 
speak  as  an  expert,  but  my  impression  is  that  when  a 
ship  goes  into  one  of  >these  London  Docks  it  taikes  her 
half  an  hour,  or  posaiibly  three-quaxiters  of  an  hour, 
and  the  same  ooonin^  out.    That  is  not  a  great  amount 
of  time  to  save.    When  she  is  inside  she  has  all  the 
advantage,  and  the  comfort  and  security  of  a  closed 
dock,  with  no  rising  or  falling  against  quays.    I  think 
•the  Mpofwner  would  very  gliad-ly  submit  to  the  deHiay  of 
half-^an-hour,  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  the  sake 
of  the  advant^e  of  a  &ced  quay,  and  lying  in  security 
in  a  dook.    I  do  not  see  where  the  •advantage  as  to 
time  tiiere  comes  in,  partiouliarly.    Then  with  regard 
to  discharging ;  one  of  the  witnesses  said  it  would  save 
the  time  (S  discharging  in  a  dock.    It  seems  to  me  that 
if  you  get  a  dieohnrge  at  one  side  o(f  a  ship  on  to  a 
quay,  and  a  discharge  on  the  other  side  into  baiges  in 
the  rirer,   it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
that  is  a  tidal  dock  quay  or  a  closed  dook  quay.     There 
is  one  side  of  the  ahip  againet  the  quay.     Whatever 
the  nature  of  the  quay,  you  have  some  kind  of  aooom- 
modation,  and  on  the  other  sdde  as  regards  the  water 
it  is  mnoh  the  same.    St  seems  to  me  %eA  it  woudd  be 
against  the  oonveniefnce  of  disc^ii^ng  to  discharge  into 
a  stream  running  at  l^ee  or  four  knots  an  hour.    It 
would  at  any  rate  be  so  in  the  case  of  a  ship  with  general 
oaiv^o.     We  know  from  experiience  in  the  docSe,  and 
anybody  can  see  it,  Hua^  there  would  be  a  certain  barge 
alongside,  and  certain  cafgo  would  be  discharged  into 
it;  then  all  at  once  the  end  oif  ihiat  ik)de  or  vein  of 
cargo  is  reached,  and  they  €Hky  to  the  "Kate/'  or  i^e 
"Jane,"  or  whatever  it  may  be,  "You  haul  sff  and  let 
i^ie  'Alfred'  come  along.''    Then  the  "Alfred''  comes 
in,  and  that  process  goes  on  aJd  the  time.    Hbw  would 
that  be  in  a  stream  running  at  three  or  four  knot« 
an  hour?    They  would  say  to  the  "  Jane,"  "  HJaul  off  "  : 
then  what  is  to  become  of  the  ''Jane"  in  the  stneam? 
She  would  be  carried  away  by  the  flood.    From  what- 
ever point  of  view  you  look  at  it,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  gain  in  open  quays  at  aill.    I  myself  started  with 
a  contrary  opinion,  but  I  have  changed  my  mind  for  suffi- 
cient reason.     Then  with  re^rard  to  the  cost,  I  asked  the 
port  engineer  at  Antwerp,  M.  Boyers,  w^hen  I  was  there, 
what  the  cost  was,  and  he  said  :  "  The  cost  of  oiur  quay 
accommodation  in  Antwerp  is  about  three  times  what 
the  dook  acoommodlBtion    would    cost — some  of  it    five 
times.''    I  did  not  ask  him  why  five  times,  but  if  you 
win  allow  me  I  will  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  in  the 
"  Shipping  Gaaette,"  I  think  about  the  1st  February,  from 
the  Antwerp  correspondent  of  the  "  Gazette  "  :  — "  Re- 
ference was  recent  It  made  in  this  oolimin  to  2,000  metres 
of  river  quays  which  the  Government  has  been  construct- 
ing for  the  pfiist  tiiree  years  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
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Mr.  tho  river  front.  This  measure  was  taken  to  temporarily 
D,  Owen^     relieve  the  traffic  wihile  some  steps  were  taHcen  as  to  the 

"—  final  extension  of  the  port.  Owing  apparently  to  defec- 
|l,Apiil  1901,  tive  engineering,  the*  first  100  metres  finished  broke 
away  and  slipped  into  the  river  about  a  year  ago.  This 
involved  a  serious  delay,  and  has  only  just  been  reme- 
died. Another  accident  occurred  yesterday  to  further 
delay  the  oompletion  of  the  work.  For  a  distance  of 
over  150  metres  the  land  along  the  quay  wall  has  sunk 
to  a  distance  of  more  than  three  feet.  Steamers  were 
alongside  working,  and  the  railway  lines  and  movable 
cranes  were  in  jeopardy  for  some  time,  though  some 
200  workmen  wore  epe^ily  sent  to  the  spot  to  fiU  in 
the  sunken  ground."  That  is  only  from  a  newspaper, 
and,  of  course,  I  know  it  is  not  evidence,  but  in  writing 
to  Mr.  Franck  I  said  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  was 
true,  and  I  asked  him  if  there  had  been  any  accidents 
happening  to  the  quays,  and  he  said :  *^  There  have  been 
two  accidents  at  the  South  Quays  of  which  I  spoke.  The 
first  one  was  important,  and  delayed  the  delivery  of  the 
work ;  the  second  one  seems  of  less  consequence."  So 
that  I  think  one  may  take  it  that  the  neiwspaper  report 
is  true,  that  100  metres  sEpped  bodily  into  the  nver 
and  150  metres  settled  Sft.  And  one  must  remamibeir 
that  the  Antwerp  people  are  not  i^xos  in  this  Eind  of 
work ;  it  is  their  speciality — ^they  understand  it.  It  is 
a  very  serious  thing  to  ha'^e  a  quay  slipping  into  the 
river,  so  one  can  understand  that  when  the  Dock  En- 
gineer told  me  that  the  quays  had  cost  three  times,  and 
in  some  cases  five  times,  as  much  as  the  docks,  he  may 
as  regards  the  latter  have  had  in  his  mind  parts 
where  the  quay  slipped  bodily  inibo  the  river.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  know  how  the  foundationa  of  the 
Thames  may  compare  with  the  found'ations  of  the 
Scheldt,  but  that  has  something  to  do  with  it,  no  doubt. 
In  any  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cost  of  building 
quays  must  be  greatly  more  than  that  of  constructing 
closed  docks.  Chie  of  the  witnesses  the  other  day,  Mr. 
Yaico  Williams,  seemed  to  like  quays,  but  he  said  he 
had  found  the  cost  to  be  prohibitive ;  there  was  a  diffi- 
culty about  the  foundations,  and  it  meant  that  the  walls 
had  got  to  be  5Qft.  in  height.  That  is  quite  true.  Of 
course,  a  closed  dock  impounds  the  high  water.  Sup- 
posing you  want  to  bmld  a  dock  to  contain  a  ship  draw- 
ing 25ft.,  and  you  excavate  the  dock  to  that  depth,  you 
imixmnd  the  high  water  into  it,  and  the  ship  lies  i^ere. 
Supposing  there  was  a  rise  and  fall  of  20£t.  in  the  tide, 
and  that  ship  were  to  lie  outside  the  dock  in  the  river, 
she  could  do  so,  assuming  there  was  the  dept^.  But 
there  would  be  that  to  be  added  to  the  dock  quay.  The 
dock  is  up  in  the  air,  and  the  ship  is  lifted  up  to  it  from 
the  river.  She  is  only  there  at  high  wiater.  You  have 
all  the  difference  between  low  water  and  high  water,  or 
something  like  it.  The  quays  would  be  like  fortifica- 
tions, and,  of  course,  if  you  have  a  shifting  foundation, 
or  an  unstable  foundation,  the  cost  would  m  very  great. 
Also  the  deeper  you  get  with  your  quay  wall,  obviously 
the  greater  weight  there  is  to  oarry  and  the  ttiicker  it 
has  to  be,  and  the  cost  of  matoxial  would  be  very  great, 
and  the  cost  of  the  labour  woi£d  be  very  great. 
But  over  and  above  that  the  actual  cost  of  construction 
is  very  much  in  favour  of  the  dook.  If  you  are  going  to 
build  a  dock  you  buUd  it  on  dry  land.  You  excavate 
your  quay,  and  you  build  your  quay  on  dry  land.  If 
you  are  going  to  build  it  along  the  river  front,  a  great 
part  of  it  has  to  be  built  underwater.  The  dodc  engineer 
at  Antwerp  told  me  it  had  to  be  built  with  the  assistance 
of  compressed  air.  I  dare  say  caissons  would  do,  but 
in  either  case  it  must  be  exceedingly  expensive.  So 
that  I  think  when  he  said  the  cost  of  the  quay  walls  at 
Antwerp  was  three  times  and  sometimes  as  much  as  five 
times  the  cost  of  the  dock,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand. So  that  I  think  when  these  London  witnesses 
come  to  the  Commission  and  say  that  they  recommend 
Antwerp  quays  for  London  because  of  iihe  oheapnees  of 
building,  tiiey  cannot  have  considered  the  subject  at  all. 

5231.  You  deny  that  that  is  the  fact? — ^Yes,  abso- 
lutely. 

5232.  Do  you  know  any  instance  in  London  of  quays 
having  collapsed? — "No,  I  cannot  imagine  that  a  quay 
built  on  dry  soil  would  collapse.  I  Icnow  there  were 
difficulties  at  Tilbury,  and  I  think  the  qua3rB  there  were 
built  on  piles. 

5233.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
cargo  chaiges,  you  told  us  that  in  youi  opinion  the 
labour  charges  have  practically  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question?—!  do  not  think  they  have. 

5234.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  charges 
made  by  the  dook  companies  and  lighters? — ^As  regards 
the  charges  for  lighterage,  I  heard  bitter  complaints  at 
Bremen,  though  my  own  opinion  is  that  they  were  ex- 
aggerated;    but    with    lighterage    a  close  borough,   a 


monopoly  to  the  freemen  of  the  Watermen's  Society,  it 
may  easUy  be  that  lighterage  is  dear  in  London. 

5235.  W^hat  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  lighterage  sys- 
tem ? — ^I  think  it  is  a  farce.  It  is  altogether  out  of  date. 
At  any  rate,  that  is  so  as  regards  the  Watermen's  Com- 
pany. 

5236.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  with  xeg«id  to  dock  chaigee  on  cafgof— Yes. 
As  far  as  I  understand  it,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
complains  of  excessive  quay  dues.  I  have  not  investi- 
gated the  complaint,  but  if  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 
of  the  goods  which  use  the  docks  pav  nothing  at  all  for 
the  use,  it  would  not  be  wonderiul  if  the  dock  com- 
panies saw  no  reason  for  making  a  very  li^t  charge  on 
the  remainder.  If  they  are  to  charge  nothing  on  water- 
borne  goods,  and  next  to  nothing  on  quay  goods,  how 
are  the  docks  and  quays  to  be  kept  in  order?  It  aeems 
to  me  very  much  nke  the  case  of  water  companies  for 
every  four  pints  of  water  they  supplied  giving  three  of 
them  free,  and  only  charging  on  the  fourth.  In  that 
case  I  think  we  should  not  get  the  fourth  very  cheap. 
But  I  imagine  that  the  competition  of  the  wharves,  which 
can  get  the  goods  free  of  quay  chaiges,  is  likely  to  be 
a  powerful  lever  in  preventing  the  levying  of  exorbitant 
quay  dues  by  the  dock  companies.  There  is  no  reasoai 
why  goods  should  pass  over  dook  quays  even  if  required 
at  an  up4>own  warehouse.  The  consignee  can  send  his 
barge  for  them  and  take  delivery  into  his  carts  across  a 
wharf  quay.  As  a  broad  statement,  the  allegations  c^ 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  seem  too  vague. 

5237.  Have  you  made  any  comparison  of  the  dear- 
ness  of  the  docks  of  London  as  compared  with  those  ol 
Liverpool  ?— ^Practically  there  are  no  chaiyes  in  Lon- 
don. I  have  already  explained  that  in  London  the 
shipowners  have  to  pay  Is.  6d.  or  2Ib.  a  ton  after  dis- 
charge, caigo  charges,  which  in  Giveipool  fall  on  the 
cargo  owners.  So  far,  therefore,  as  concerns  cargo 
whoch  goes  to  wharves,  eito.,  in  barges,  the  cargo 
people  pay  nothing  to  the  dooiks  at  all.  It  is  the  ship 
owners  who  exclaim  at  the  dearness  of  London,  and 
justly.  My  own  belief  is  that  caigo-owneis  tee  the  ship- 
owners' cry  to  strengthen  their  own  proteetations 
against  any  pioposiaJ  to  put  on  to  caigo  dock  charges 
which  the  consignees  would  have  to  pay.  I  believe  the 
cargo  people's  cry  to  be  meretricious.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  can  give  information  as  to  that. 

5238.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  what  oufi^ht  to  be 
accepted  as  the  dock  system  of  tlie  port  ^I  &ink  that 
no  scheme  for  a  new  dock  will  solve  the  difficulty  ae  re- 
gards the  present  docks.  The  first  step  is  to  determine 
what  ought  to  be  accepted  as  the  dock  system  of  the 
port.  Then  new  docks  must  be  made  on  that  system, 
and  the  old  docks  gradually  adapted  to  it.  And  not  only 
will  a  new  dook  not  solve  the  difficuJtv  of  the  old  docks, 
but  the  more  the  river  is  improved  the  greater  will 
become  the  difficulty  with  the  old  docks.  Bigger  ships 
will  come  into  them,  bringing  bigger  cargoes,  requiring 
a  greater  number  of  barges  to  handle  them.  So  liiat 
the  eifect  of  improving  the  river  will  be  to  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  docks.  Just  as  the  docks  have  been 
going  from  bad  to  worse  during  one  or  two  generations, 
so  must  it  be  a  long  and  tedious  process  to  bring  them 
\ip  to  date.  You  cannot  sweep  away  the  old  doclDi  and 
substitute  new  ones  for  them.  It  must  be  a  gradual 
process  of  improvemenit  The  old  buildings  mast  in 
course  of  time  be  swept  away  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
struction of  barge  canals  and  two-storey  sheds. 

5230.  Can  you  sav  if  any  plan  has  been  formulated  m 
to  this  ? — I  know  of  none  except  one  which  I  formulated 
myself,  which  I  will  mention  presently.     I  wrote  a  paper 
for  the  "  Shipping  Gazette."    In  the  case  of  the  Albert 
Dock,  the  most  important  up-river  dock,  the  improve- 
ments should,   I  think,   not  be  difficult.     In  the  Vic- 
toria Dock,   with  ite  projecting  jetties,   improvem^its 
will  be  rendered  less  uigent  if  the  Albert  Dock  is  modern- 
ised, especially  if  a  new,  that  is  addxtional,  dock  is  con- 
structed!.    The  Yictoria  Dock  system  is  good  enough  so 
long  as  it  is  possible  to  leave  one  side  of  each  jetty  dear 
for  barges,  in  tlie  intention  of  the  original  plan  of  the 
construotion.     It  must  be  remembered  that  to  mod^niae 
the  Albert  Dock  will  be  to  greatly  increase  its  capacity. 
To  expedite  the  departure  of  the  ships,  and  give  prompt 
removal  to  their  cargoes,  must  be  in  effect  to  incseose 
the  capacity  of  a  dodc.    As  regards  the  other  docks,  it 
will  be  more  difficult  to  modernise  them,  but  though  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  make  ideid  docks  of  them,  it 
should  be  possible  to  greatly  improve  them.    I  confess 
that  I  have  not  studiMi  the  question  of,  or  the  possi- 
bility ol,  the  improvement  as  regards  these  other  docks ; 
it  must  in  any  case  be  a  process  both  of  time  and  ex- 
pense, but  my  general  impression  is  that  they  can  all  of 
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them  be  improYed.  Of  course,  the  widening  of  the  roads 
to  the  docl^  and  the  improyenient  of  railway  facilities 
will  have  to  be  a  part  ot  the  general  scheme.  Brieflj, 
in  my  opinion,  the  complainrte  of  shipowners,  cargo 
owners,  and  lightermen  all  go  back  to  one  and  the  eome 
thing— -delay ;  delay  in  discharging,  delay  in  gelttingthe 
goods  ouft  of  the  docks,  delay  in  loading  barges,  delay 
of  ships  in  entering  and  leaving ;  and  the  d^y  is  ap- 
proxianately  due  to  this :  that  the  barges  cannot  get 
to  the  quays  to  take  the  goods  away,  because  the  quays 
are  occupied  by  the  shipe.  When  one  abdp  leaves  another 
takes  her  place;  the  goods  aocomuilaite  on  the  quays, 
blocking  the  crane-rails,  whilst  ihe  bargee  accumulate  in 
the  docks  waiting  a  chance  to  come  up  to  the  quays. 
The  result  is  a  general  deadlock;  ships,  goods,  ind 
baives  are  all  delayed.  Merely  to  regulaite  the  barges 
will  not  touch  the  spot.  To  expedite  the  discharge  of 
ships  will  only  add  to  the  accumulaition  of  cargo  on  the 
quay.  There  is  only  one  remedy,  and  that  is  to  provide 
barge  canals  of  ample  width  at  the  back  of  the  dock 
sheds.  The  cargo  can  then  be  l*anded,  soFted,iand  deUvered 
infto  the  barge  land  taken  away  wiithout  any  delay.  Now 
with  permission  I  wdll  hand  in  a  sketdh  in  seciBion  of 
my  proposed  dock  quay  shed,  railway  oanal,  and  wagon 
way.  (The  witness  handed  in  a  deetth.)  I  think  the 
sketch  explains  itself.  The  shed  ie  of  two  storeys,  with 
a  platform  extending  over  the  quay,  as  at  Copenhagen. 
There  are  the  usual  crane  roils  on  the  quay  firont,  and 
also  cranes  on  the  edge  of  the  raised  platform,  one  leg 
on  the,  ground,  on  a  special  ground  crane  rail.  Cargo 
can  be  delivered  on  to  either  floor  on  ^tte  shed.  At  the 
back  of  the  shed  is  the  railway  as  usual.  The  metals 
are  sunk  so  that  wtagons  can  use  the  railway  track  as 
usuaL  Delivery  can  be  made  from  either  floor  of  the 
shed  into  the  trucks  or  cants.  Just  across  the  railway 
track  is  a  canal  quay  and  a  wade  canal.  The  canal 
should  not  be  less  than  80ft.  wide  to  allow,  say,  four 
barges  abreast.  Cargo  can  be  delivered  from  either 
floor  of  the  shed  to  the  barges  in  the  canal.  On  l^e 
other  side  of  the  canal  is  a  wagon  road.  At  intervals 
across  the  canal  are  bridges,  so  that  the  wagons  can 
come  into  the  sheds  without  being  led  all  along  the  rail- 
way track.  To  aftlow  of  the  bridges  being  flat,  the 
canal  must  have  ample  space  between  the  water  surface 
aiid  the  quay  edge  for  the  passage  of  empty  barges.  This 
win  mean  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  height  of  dry 
quay-face  of  the  docks.  In  a  dock  plan  embracing  so 
many  more  or  less  oonflscting  interests,  as  of  sheds, 
railways,  carts,  and  barges,  an  all-round  compromise  of 
method  has  to  be  arrived  at.  My  scheme  intonds  such 
a  compromise.  Then  I  submit  a  ground  plan  of  the 
dock  showing  the  canal.  (Ths  witness  handed  in  a 
qrowid  plan  of  ike  dock.)  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
canal  runs  at  the  back  of  each  of  the  two  rows  of  sheds, 
that  is,  on  either  side  of  the  dock.  There  are,  in  fact, 
two  canals,  one  for  each  long  quay.  Each  canal  enters 
the  dock  at  each  of  the  two  comers  nearest  to  it.  Barges, 
therefore,  can  }ie  either  in  the  canal,  or,  when  conve- 
nient, in  the  dock  alongside  the  ship.  There  is  a  special 
lock — this  is  the  great  point— allowing  barges  to  enter 
the  canal  direct  fram  >tiie  river,  at  a  point  half-way  be- 
tween the  ship-locks  to  the  dock.  Barges  can  be  looked 
in  and  out  of  the  dock  at  all  states  of  the  tide  without 
interfering  with  the  passage  of  ships.  The  plan,  as 
sketohed,  explains  itself.  There  is,  however,  one  item 
of  the  plan  or  plans  whvch  dbes  not  clearly  appear, 
namely,  a  special  passage  way  for  foot  passengers,  clear 
of  the  quay  and  its  encumft>rance8.  The  inconvenience 
to  foot  passengers  in  London  at,  for  example,  the  Albert 
Docks  is  extreme.  They  are  not  considered  at  all.  A 
walk  adong  the  open  cargo  quay  is  always  highly  incon- 
venient, and  sometimes  dangerous.  An  up-to-date  dock 
for  a  water  carriage  port  requires  a  special  covered  way 
for  workmen,  employeee,  and  visitors.  I  propose  to 
carry  an  allev  way  the  whole  length  of  the  dobk  under 
the  angle  of  tne  roof  of  the  sheds,  with  a  covered  gallery 
from  ded  to  shed,  and  with  stairways  to  the  ground 
against  one  end  of  each  shed.  My  sketch  of  the  shed 
elevation  shows  by  dotted  lines  where  the  alley-way 
would  run.  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  indicate  it  by 
parallel  lines  in  the  ground  pkn  showing  the  sheds. 
Apart  from  the  right  which  employees,  ships'  companies, 
and  others  have  to  safe  and  oonveni'ent  coming  and  going 
at  the  docks,  the  more  you  fiaciHitate  and  expedite  the 
passing  to  and  fro  in  and  a^ut  the  docks,  the  more 
will  dispatch  generally  be  accelerated. 

5240.  And  you  consider  this  suggestion  of  yours  is 
practicable  as  to  existing  docks  on  the  River  Thames  ? 
— It  is  practicable  in  the  Albert  Dock  and  the  Yictoria 
Dock.  I  have  not  considered  it  with  regard  to  the 
others. 

4944. 


5241.  Have  you  taken  any  expert's  opinion  on  the  Mr. 
subject  ? — No.     I  have  talked  with  experts  when  I  have  ^.  Owen 
had  the  plans,  and  been  down  and  looked  at  Uiinns,  and  ^: — 
soon.  lAprillWl. 

5242.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of  open 
berths  and  closed  docks? — My  remarks  will  deal  with 
the  river  aspect.  M  you  are  going  to  dredge  the  river 
up  to  2&ft.,  or  whatever  the  depth  may  be,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  matter  whether  you  have  quays  or  docks 
if  you  are  going  to  put  the  question  of  cost  on  one  side  ; 
but  as  it  stands  now,  the  depth  of  the  river  is  an  abso- 
lute bar  to  Ships  coming  up  to  the  quays  at  any  stage 
of  the  tide,  as  people  say. 

5243.  We  have  already  touched  on  the  question  of 
the  provision  of  funds.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
have  annpthing  further  to  tell  us  on  that  point.  In 
your  opinion  the  improvement,  of  the  river  and  the 
roadways  wdU  cost  several  mil'lions  ^Yes.  If  you 
ask  me  where  the  money  is  to  come  from,  in  my  opinion 
I  shouild  say  the  bulk  of  it  from  Dondon  and  its  en- 
virons in  the  form  of  local  or  municipal  rates  or  taxia- 
tion.  Next,  a  similar  but  modifled  tax  on  towns  within 
the  supply  radius,  sadh  as  Brighton,  Croydon,  East- 
bourne, and  from  all  other  towns  within  the  radius,  a 
possibQy  graduating  tax  according  to  the  distance  from 
London.  Next,  from  tonnage  dues  on  ships  coming  to 
the  port,  uid  also  from  tonnage  dues  on  ships  leaving 
port  for  the  coast  and  the  coi^nent.  It  is  difficult  to 
draw  the  Hne,  no  doubt,  but  it  could  be  done.  Finally, 
a  certain  pro^ioition  ought  to  be  provided  out  of  the 
national  purse,  the  whole  niation  oeing  interested  in 
the  question  of  maintaining  the  poH  of  London.  Or, 
in  the  alternative  there  might  be  an  od  valorem  toll  or 
tax  on  all  ffoods  arriving  at  the  port.  Taking  the 
foreign  and  continental  trade  to  the  port  at 
£160,000,000,  a  farthing  in  the  £  would  yield 
£160,000  x>er  annum,  and  w<ould  be  unfedt.  It  could 
be  done  by  the  sale  of  "Customs  Entry''  stamps,  to 
be  affixed  to  the  entry  forms  at  present  used. 

5244.  (Sir  Bchert  OifFen.)  What  is  your  idea  of  the   > 
additional  income  that  is  required  for  the  purposes  tbat 
you  mention? — I  cannot  say.    I  have  not  formed  any 
opinion.    I  am  not  able  to. 

5245.  You  have  mentioned  that  one  farthing  in  tiie 
£  on  imports  would  come  to  £160,000  more.  Would 
that  be  sufficient?— I  did  not  mean  to  suggest  any 
sum.  ^  I  only  meant  to  illustrate  the  value  of  a 
farthing.  lEf  a  farthiing  in  the  £  wouHd  give  you 
£160,000,  a  penny  in  the  £  would  give  you  four  times 
the  amount,  and  to  say  that  a  penny  would  be  felt  as 
a  tax  on  goods  would  be  absurd. 

5246.  As  you  have  given  some  thought  to  these  matters, 
I  should  hke  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  what  the  total 
additional  amiount  is  that  is  reqoiired  to  put  the  port 
of  London  in  a  proper  condition,  and  to  keep  it  m  a 
proper  condition  7 — I  could  not  possibly  give  yon  an 
opinion,  and  I  think  the  more  I  uiought  it  out  the  less 
I  should  be  likely  to  arrive  at  one.  It  is  beyond  me 
altogether. 

5247.  {Chairman,)  Would  you  like  in  concluding  your 
evidence  to  sum  up  the  conclusions  at  which  you  have 
arrived  under  the  respective  heads? — ^Yes.  I  have 
classified  them : —(1)  Improved  river  approach.  That 
should  be  proceeded  with  immediately.  (2)  Provide 
wide  barge  canals  at  back  of  transit  sheds,  with  access 
from  dock  to  canal.  Where  poesiible,  give  special 
aocess  for  bai^jes  between  dock  and  river.  (3)  Albolish 
or  deny  the  ngjht  to  overside  discharge  in  the  case  of 
mixed  cargoes.  That  is  a  question  for  shipowners.  (4) 
Give  increased  shed-room  and  quay  space.  (5)  Secure 
regulation  of  the  baches.  Tboioughly  inveslngate  and 
revise  the  present  system  of  limiting  number  of,  ap.d 
licensing,  lightennen.  (6)  Improve  <we  existifng  dociks, 
and  dred^d  deeper  where  needful.  (7)  Put  a  new  dock 
in  band.  (8)  P^  the  docks  in  a  position  to  earn 
enough  money  to  bring  the  docks  up  to  date;  I  think 
that  ought  to  be  put  first,  really.  (0)  l^hsow  open  the 
present  narrow  road  approaches  to  dookB.  The  County 
Oouncil  ought  to  see  to  that.  (10)  'Increase  the  railway 
approaches,  and  espeoiaJlly  secure  that  companies 
owning  present  approaches  shalil  not  charge  other  com^ 
panics  unduly  for  use  of  their  ways. 

5248.  Biave  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  question 
of  the  lightermen's  complaint  that  the  shipowners  can 
limit  their  liability  while  they  themselves  cannot? — ^I 
have  seen  that  <that  was  a  complaint.  They  say  tiiat  >f 
they  run  into  a  efiip  they  are  liable  to  an  unlimitr4 
extent  for  the  damage  they  do  to  the  ship.    Supposing 
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Mr,  they  stove  in  an    engine-room   plate   buUdiead    on   a 

D.  (hoen,      P.  and  O.  steamer  they  are  liable  to  their  last  farthing 

— —         personally,   whereas  if  a  P.  and  O.  steamer  damaged 
1  April  1001   them  they  could  only  get  £8  a  ton  on  the  ship's  ton- 

nage.     But    £8   a   ton   on    a  P.    and    O.     steamer^e 

tonnage  would  satisfy  any  barge  claim.  But 
there  is  no  real  comparison ;  there  ia  no  oommoo. 
basis  between  the  two.  Aa  a  matter  of  broad 
principle  I  take  it  that  no  man  ought  to  be  able  to 
limit  his  liability  for  wrongs  done  to  another.  There 
was  an  exception  made  to  that  in  the  case  of  ships 
solely  on  the  ground — I  think  it  was  under  an  Act  of 
1734— -that  it  was  expedient  in  the  national  interest  to 
encourage  merchants  to  own  s^ips.  Ewdently  at  that 
time  there  was  a  feeling  thiat  merchants  were  afraid  to 
engage  in  the  business  ol  ship  owning,  because  of  the 
liability  attaching  to  it,  so  that  a  limit  of  their  lia- 
bility was  imposed.  GraduiaJly  in  the  course  of  years 
that  liability  has  been  shifted  about,  and  now  it  is  £8 
a  ton  on  the  wrong  doing  ship's  tonnage,  with,  in  the 
case  of  loss  of  life,  another  ffl.  lii^termen  say  they 
ought  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing,  <but  I  do  n<yt 
know  that  the  business  of  owning  lighters  is  seidausly 
interfered  with,  or  interfered  with  at  all,  by  tihe  present 
state  of  the  law.  Hie  lightenmen  have  no  difScuJty  in 
insuring  themselves,  or  at  any  rate  I  baive  never  heard 
of  any  difficulty.  The  numiber  has  increased,  as  we 
have  been  told  very  largely,  and  I  do  not  thiok  that 
the  inconvenience  of  which  they  speak  is  a  practical 
one ;  and  if  it  were  I  think  they  wxMidd  have  to  bear  it. 
I  do  not  see  why  they  should  oe  relieved.  Of  course, 
there  are  two  aspects  of  the  question.  There  is  one 
in  the  case  of  damage  done  to  an  innocent  third  party, 
where  a  barge  runs  into  another  barge  or  a  ship,  and 
there  a  lighterman  cannot  protect  himsedf,  and  his 
common  law  liability,  as  he  oays,  makes  him  liable  in 
full  for  any  damage  he  does.  But  he  is  like  a  ship- 
owner, in  this  re^>ect,  that,  as  regards  any  damage 
done  to  his  own  caigo  on  board  he  can  contract  himself 
out  of  it.  Df  the  iSiip  gets  into  collision  the  ship  is 
always  liable  up  to  £^  a  ton ;  bat  with  regard  to  her 
own  cargo  'tihere  would  be  a  clause  in  her  bidl  of  lading 
exonerating  her  from  the  x>erils  of  navigation,  and 
practically  in  the  case  of  a  large  and  increasing  number 
of  lightermen  their  contracts  with  goods  owners  are 
made  on  the  same  basis  ;  that  is,  on  a  basis  known  as 
a  ^'no  recourse  against  lightermen  basis."  That 
number  is  increasing,  and  I  ehoulld  think  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  position  with  lightennen  will  be 
the  same  as  the  position  with  sMps ;  that  is,  they 
will  coDifaract  themselves  out  of  the  liability  for  damage 
done  to  their  own  cargo.  I  do  not  know  whether  in 
the  question  you  asked  you  were  referring  to  that,  or 
to  the  question  that  they  raised  as  to  being  able  to 
choose  their  own  servants. 

5249.  No.  That  is  another  question  altogether.  Have 
you  any  views  you  wish  to  express  as  to  the  Water- 
men and  Lightermen's  Company  7 — ^I  think  it  is 
easily  siunmed  up  by  calling  it  an  absiurdity.  It  really 
is.  You  might  as  well,  in  the  interests  of  the  Honour- 
able Company  of  Tallow  Chandlers,  cause  the  "  Twoj)enny 
Tube"  to  be  lighted  with  tallow  candies. 

5250.  Do  you  think  the  present  practice  interferes 
with  or  retards  the  progress  of  the  port? — ^Yes,  I  think 
it  does,  because  it  makes  lightermen  much  too  much  the 
masters  of  the  situation. 

5251.  Then  your  opinion  is  tbat  it  is  not  in  the 
interests  of  the  port  tihat  the  present  arrangement 
should  continue? — ^No.  I  should  abolish  it  absolutely. 
I  see  no  reason  at  all  wtiy  a  wharfinger  should  not 
have  an  absolutely  free  choice  to  choose  his  own  men, 
ike  more  especiaJ-iy  as  he  persotnaUy  is  responsoible  for 
any  damage,  that  is  to  say,  daonage  done  to  third 
parties'  cargoes  on  other  vesseils.  As  regards  damags 
lone  to  cargo  on  his  own  bai|^e,  that  is  another  thing. 
As  I  have  said,  he  contracts  hamsetlf  out  of  it.  I  should 
personally  be  inclined  to  say  give  the  wharfingers  abso- 
lutely free  and  uncontrolled  power  to  choose  their  own 
men  to  navigate  their  craft,  but  place  some  counter- 
vailing limit  or  check  on  it  as  regards  their  rights  to 
contract  themselves  out  of  all  liability  for  the  cargo 
they  cany. 

5262.  {Mr,  Peel)  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question 
about  the  roadwtays  that  you  think  .ought  to  be  im- 
proved. Have  y<m  at  all  considered  the  question  of  ex- 
pense there  T—Not  at  all.  I  should  say  it  ought  to  be 
^one  whatever  the  expense. 

5253.  Perhaps  you  have  not  considered  either  the 
<lue6tion  of  wliere  these  roads  should  run  to  or  from  %^ 
My  idea  is  to  widen  the  existing  roads.    If  you  go  tx> 


St.  Katliarine's  Docks  you  see  the  roads  that  the  traffic 
has  to  pass  over,  which  could  be  widened  to  a  great 
extent  by  moving  back  the  dook  fortification. 

5254.  But  as  to  the  general  expense  d  widening 
these  roads,  I  understand  you  think  it  ought  to  fall 
on  the  County  Council  or  the  Municipal  Authority  T— 
I  simply  go  on  the  general  principle  that  that  is  the 
effect  of  wideoing  rcwds ;  the  municipality  does  it.  I 
do  not  see  w<hy  widening  a  road  for  a  dock  should  be 
different  froon  widening  a  road  for  other  purposes. 

5255.  And  at  the  same  time  you  would  not  give  the 
municipality  any  additional  source  of  revenue  for  so 
doing  ?-hL  do  not  know.  I  have  not  considered  that 
They  have  their  own  power  to  increase  their  rates  if 
they  like. 

5256;  l^an  you  say  that  the  ezistine  system  of 
ownership  and  management  has  lasted  100  years,  and 
London  has  prospered  under  it.  That  statement  needs 
qualification,  does  it  not?  From  previous  witnesses 
we  have  heard  that  at  certain  points  the  dock  accom- 
modation has  kept  up  with  the  increasing  traffic,  but  I 
suppose  you  would  hardly  say  that  it  does  so  at  present. 
You  said :  "  But  just  as  the  docks  have  been 
going  from  bad  to  worse  during  one  or  two  generations, 
so  it  must  be  a  long  and  tedious  process  to  bring  them 
up  to  date.''  That  is  hardly  consicM^nt? — I  said  the 
port  had  improved. 

5257.  The  docks  are  a  laige  portion  of  the  port? — I 
was  dealing  with  the  port  as  a  whole;  the  port  of 
London.  I  assume  that  the  port  was  never  so  pros- 
'perous  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment. 

5258b  At  the  same  time  you  say  that  the  docks  have 
been  going  from  bad  to  worse? — ^That  is  true. 

5258.  You  have  said  you  thorougjily  approve  of  a 
trust  as  regards  Liverpool,  and  you  apparently  object 
to  a  trust  control  lips  the  docks  and  wharves  in  London. 
What  are  the  special  conditions  in  London  which  make 
you  so  averse  to  it  in  London  ? — I  do  not  think  I  said  I 
was  averse  to  it.  (E  said  I  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  a  trust  for  London  or  anywhere  else,  but  1 
said  I  do  not  think  the  present  is  the  time  to  introduce 
it.  I  said  my  idea  would  be  to  introduce  it  gradually, 
instead  of  aJl  in  a  lieap. 

5260.  You  said  that  the  first  step  of  the  truat  would 
be  to  increase  the  dock  charges  right  and  left.  On 
what  considerations  do  you  base  that?— i^rst  of  all  it 
is  quite  certain  that  no  trust  would  have  any  power  of 
raising  money  unless  either  by  the  securily  of  city 
rates  or  rates  of  some  kind  or  another,  or  else  by  an  in- 
creased power  of  charging.  I  think  it  is  practically 
admitted  now  that  there  must  be  increased  cuuarges  put 
upon  goods.  Tbat  would  necessarily  be  the  first  thing. 
What  London  is  suffering  under  is  the  want  of  rates 
put  on  goods.  Only  25  per  cent,  of  the  goods  pay 
anything. 

5261.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  I  want  to  follow  out 
your  idea  of  forming  a  trust  a  little  further. 
Supposing  a  trust  were  formed,  would  you  bring  into 
the  trust  the  wihole  of  the  property  of  the  dodc  com. 
panies  ? — Every  bit  of  it. 

5062.  Then  you  wiould  bring  in  the  warehooaing 
interest  as  well  as  the  quay  interest  ?-^nnque0tionably. 
You  cannot  sfc*parate  the  two. 

5263.  Do  you  think  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
two  ? — ^Yee. 

5264.  Then  as  respeots  the  private  wtarehouse  owners 
on  the  rirer,  they  would  be  competing  with  the  trust  ?— 
Unquestionably. 

5265.  And  that  you  see  no  difficulty  in? — I  see  great 
difficulty.  I  think  if  a  trust  took  over  the  warahooses 
it  would  have  to  proceed  to  get  rid  of  them — ^to  pull 
them  down  or  let  them.  To  a  great  extent  they  would 
be  required  lor  dock  improvements. 

5266.  What  warehouses  are  you  speaking  of?  Are 
you  speaking  of  the  dock  companies'  warehouses  ?— Yes, 
simply  of  the  dock  oom.paindee  warehouses. 

6067.  But  wliy  should  they  pull  them  down  if  they 
were  not  required  for  dook  extension?— I  should  say 
in  that  case  let  them.  You  cannot  in  fairness  have  a 
Dock  Tru0t  competing  with  private 


5268.  You  say  you  could  not  in  fairness  have  a  trust 
competing  in  the  mattter  of  warehouse  facilities  and 
charges  with  private  owners  ? — ^Nb. 

5260.  Then  if  you  make  a  trust  of  the  dook  property 
you  would  have  to  denude  the  trust  of  the  warenoose 
property       ~ 
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5270.  That  you  think  would  be  advisable 

5271  And  I  think  you  go  ae  far  as  to  say  almost 
jwceasary? — Yes,  and  inevitable. 

5278.  Therefore,  wlbat  would  remadn  in  the  tru«t 
would  be  the  water  way  of  the  dock  and  the  quays, 
-and  transit  sheds,  and  mjabters  of  that  kind,  burb  you 
would  separate  the  warehouse  interest  altogeifcher  from 
the  docks  ?— Exactly  ;  so  that  the  whole  dock  system, 
as  far  as  the  trust  s^'^stem  is  concerned,  would  be  like 
'Tilbury  Dock,  where  there  are  no  wardhouses. 

5273.  You  think  thait  there  is  great  unf admess  in  a 
iDock  Trust  competing  with  priyisAe  owners  ^Yes. 

5274.  Why  have  you  considered  that  there  should  be 
a  division  of  authority  in  the  idver.    Take  the  case  of 

•dxedging.  Is  not  the  case  of  dredging  the  river  bound 
up  with  the  working  of  tiie  docks  ^13iere  is  no  ques- 
tion of  itw 

5875.  Supposing  the  aathoritjr  for  dredging  had  been 

the  dook  authoni/^  in  former  times,  do  you  think  the 

jiver  would  have  been  left  in  its  present  oonddtMm? — 

J  should  think  it  woudd  have  becm  very  much  wxoee, 

because  they  would  have  had  no  money  to  dredge  with. 

5276.  But  I  am  assuming  tbat  they  would  have  had 
.enough  money? — Then  they  would  have  given  adequate 
water  up  to  the  dock  sills. 

5277.  Their  interest  would  have  been  undoubtedly 
to  keep  Ave  entrance  to  the  docks  open? — ^Yes,  at  all 

-.states  of  the  tide. 

527&  Just  as  at  Liverpool,  where  ihe  Dock  Trust 
hAve  spent  enormous  sums  of  money  in  dredging  the 
4»r  ?— Yes. 

5279.  Which  is  an  indirect  advanftoge  to  ihe  docks, 
and  a  direct  adviantage  to  the  port? — Yes. 

5280.  Now,  take  the  case  of  tlighting.  One  of  the 
^eat  complaints  of  the  shipowners  is  the  great  charge 

for  lighting? — I  am  afraid  thnt  is  an  aspect  of  the 
subject  that  I  have  not  considered  at  all.  I  really  do 
not  know  anything  albout  lihe  'lighting. 

5281.  SupDosing  the  weilfare  of  the  iwit  is  bound 
lip  in  the  charges  which  fall  on  the  smpownens,  and 
vefry  heavy  diargee  are  made  for  lighting,  does  it  not 
seem  to  you  a  reason  for  consolidBtdng  the  lighting 
"with  the  dredging  in  the  one  trust?— It  would  certainly 
be  convenient.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  convenient, 
but  so  long  as  the  (Uffea-ent  trusts  or  powers  were  xe- 
jMresented  on  one  another's  Boards,  and  they  acted  in 
a  friendly  way  together,  I  cannot  see  that  it  makes  any 
very  great  amount  of  difference. 

5282.  You  mean  that  the  trust  would  have  the  right 
to  fix  the  amount  of  money  dbaiged  to  the  ship  owner) 
— ^Perhaps  I  did  not  underatond  you.  I  was  imAgining 
one  trust  for  the  lighting  and  another  trust  for  the 
dredging. 

5283.  11  am  imagining  the  very  reverse? — I  say  ii 
would  no  doubt  be  more  convenient  to  have  one  trust 
for  the  two,  but  I  do  not  know  thnt  it  can  be  put  any 
higher  tEan  that  it  would  be  more  convenient. 

5284.  t  put  it  to  you  that  the  question  of  charging 
that  to  ships  is  a  very  important  mtatter?— You  mean 
that  there  should  be  one  charge  to  cover  the  dredging 
-and  the  lighting. 

5285.  ilt  might  be  that  the  charges  put  upon  ships 
for  lighting  charges  are  higher  tbin  the  port  wAil 
stand  as  a  commercial  business? — It  is  perhaps  con- 
ceivable. 

5296.  WouHd  it  not  be  a  very  unfavounaible  thing 
that  there  should  be  one  authority  for  the  dredging, 
-Another  for  the  Ughting,  and  anothar  for  viarioos  other 
purposes,  so  that  the  persons  in  authority  on  the 
"trust  would  have  no  voice  with  regard  to  those  chsnges  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

5287.  Iben  ^ou  do  not  seem  to  see  any  difficulty  in 
the  oonsolidiation  of  all  those  matters^pirovided,  as  you 
aay,  it  is  done  at  a  suitable  time? — Yes,  that  is  abso- 
lutely my  view. 

5288.  You  would  rather  be  in  favour  of  the  oonsoQi- 
dation  of  all  those  interests? — -Absolutely. 

5289.  Kow,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questdons 
about  the  open  quays  merely  to  make  pdain  what  I 
think  is  in  your  mind.  An  open  quay  on  a  tidal  river 
with  an  assumed  ri.<^p  of  tide  of  25ift,  and  a  depth 
alongside  the  quay  of  30ft.,  must  have  a  depth  of  quay 
wall  very  much  greater  than  the  depth  of  the  quay  wall 
in  a  dook? — Quite  so. 


I,  if  a  height  of  wall  of  40ft.  were  sufficient  |  Xxirii  lOOL 
Ml  would  have  to  contempilate  a  height  of 


5290.  Measured  by  the  rise  of  tide  ?— Something  like 
it. 

5291.  Thus, 
in  a  dook  you 

waiLl  of  about  60ft.  or  65ft.,  in  a  tidal  quay  to  be 
equally  accessible  ?— Yes,  on  those  lines.  (St  ooaxse,  I 
know  Tilbury  has  40ft.,  but  you  have  only  ships  of 
30ft.  If  you  go  to  40ft.  you  are  putting  lOfit.  on  to 
the  dock. 

5292.  I  was  taking  it  in  this  way.  ¥ix«t  of  all  yoQ 
have  30ft.  alongside  the  quays  for  the  shipping,  faaive 
you  not? — 30ft.  in  the  dock? 

5293.  Yes.  Then  the  coping  must  be  higher  than  the 
weter?— Yes,  Sft.    That  is  36(ft. 

5294.  Then  you  have  to  conitemplate  some  possiMe 
deposit  in  the  dook?~-Yes. 

5296.  Whidi  we  will  take  at  5(ft.  ?— dt  is  rather  ei^ 
treme  to  call  it  5ft. 

5296.  That  makes  40ft. ;  and  if  you  have  the  same 
quay  in  the  open  river  you  must  have  506t.  ? — ^Yoa 
have  to  add  about  20ft.  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tida 

5297.  In  addition  to  that  the  length  of  quay  space 
which  could  be  given  is  obviouely  limited  all  the  lengUi 
of  the  river  course,  for  open  quays? — Clearly. 

5298.  Whereas,  if  you  go  and  cut  into  the  land  you 
may  extend  the  number  of  linead  yards  of  qaay  to  any 
extent  you  Kke? — Yes. 

5209.  Quite  independently  of  the  length  of  the  river 
itself? — Nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all. 

5300.  And  in  that  way  a  dock  could  be  oonoentrated 
near  the  place  wiiere  the  convenience  is  greatest  and 
much  better  than  by  oonstruoting  docks  ?~-Ye8. 

5301.  TidsJ  or  otherwise  ?— Yes. 

5302.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Thiames,  having  a  rise 
of  25ft.  it  is  not  a  convenient  thing  for  tidal  docks! — 
It  is  20ft.,  is  it  not? 

5303.  Well,  say,  20ft.  ?— Whatever  it  may  be. 

5304.  Now,  I  want  to  follow  out  your  plan  about  the 
canal.  How  far  off  the  ship  would  the  canal  be? — 
You  have,  first  of  all,  your  quay.  Then  you  have  your 
shed,  then  you  have  your  quay  the  other  side  of  the 
shed,  and  then  the  canal. 

5305.  What  would  thtat  amount  to? — 1  suppose  the 
dock  quay  would  be  about  40ft.,  the  shed  I20ft.,  and 
then  perhaps  20ft.  again  for  the  canal  quay — something 
like  that. 

5306.  That  would  be  lOOft.  distant  from  the  ship^s 
side  ? — ^Yes. 

5307.  Then  aU  the  goods  would  have  to  be  wheeded 
or  trolleyed,  and  in  some  way  taken  over  that  dis- 
tance?— ^xes.  40fit.  is  the  ordiaiary  width  of  dock  quay, 
I  think,  and  120fit.,  I  think,  is  the  width  of  the  shed. 
If  goods  axe  going  away  by  train  they  have  160ft.  to  go 
on  the  quays. 

5308.  That  is  if  traffic  is  going  by  train  ? — ^Yee. 
5300.  Not  beige  tiaffic?— -No. 

5310.  Barge  traffic  is  dJaohiaiged  over  side?-^What 
goes  into  the  shed  has  to  be  carried  acioss  the  quay, 
and  into  the  shed,  and  on  to  the  other  side. 

5311.  Then  what  goes  on  the  canad  woofld  have  to 
cross  the  lines  of  rails  at  right  angles  ^Yes,  right 
across,  but,  of  course,  those  lines  of  raiUs  are  not  oon- 
tinually  being  used  by  trains.  As  a  matter  of  practioe 
at  different  docks  they  are  not  very  often  occupied  by 
wagons. 

5312.  There  is  not  a  very  large  amount  of  railway 
traffic  goes  away  from  the  dook,  is  there?— No,  I  should 
not  think  sa 

5313.  Then  the  distatoce  you  would  have  to  take  all 
tihe  goods  would  be  about  180ft.  ?— Thereabouts. 

5314.  Would  you  forbid  ihe  barges  to  come  alongnde 
the  ship  on  the  other  side? — ^No,  not  at  all.  They 
would  go  along  the  same  as  usual.  The  complaint  is 
that  shipowners  in  order  to  save  time  aie  oibliged  to 
land  their  goods  on  the  quay  and  sort  them  in  the  shed. 

5315.  To  some  extent? — ^To  a  very  large  extent.  The 
P.  and  O.  Company,  I  think,  put  about  30  per  cent 
overside  straight,  but  they  have  made  a  study  of  it  lin 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  steamer  coming  she  cannot 
afford  the  time  to  discharge  overside.  She  runs  the 
goods  straight  into  the  shed. 

5316.  Then  all  that  oomld  be  put  out  on  the  other 


Mr. 
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Mr,         side  af  HEe  ship  would  be  put  out?— Tee,  juet  the  same 
Z>.  Choen,     as  at  present.    In  the  case  of  sugar  or  grain  the  diffi- 

culty  does  not  arise.     It  ia  where  you  have  to  sort  the 

1  April  1901.  oazf^.    It  is  the  general  oai^  sbip  that  makes  the 
'"■"~~'       di&ulty. 

6317.  Hore  you  ever  been  to  Marseilles  ?— Yes,  I 
liaye  been  there  severad  times,  but  I  ha^e  never  stadied 
the  docks  there. 

5318.  Have  you  seen  where  the  ship  is  boomed  out 
and  baiges  come  in  between  the  ship  and  the  quay 
0ide?~ 1^,  I  think  I  remember  that. 

6319.  Apart  from  the  additionail  swing  of  the  cranes 
to  reach  t3ie  hold  of  the  ship  is  there  any  objeobion  to 
that? — There  is  the  initial  objection  still  there.  How 
are  you  going  to  sort  the  oaigo.  The  cargo  nrasE  be 
landed  to  be  sorted.  You  caniHyt  cKJirt  your  cargo  on 
board  ship. 

6320.  But  supposing  it  goes  on  to  the  quay,  and  goes 
direct  back  from  the  quay  inito  the  baiges,  it  has  not 
to  go  180ft.,  and  cross  severail  lines  of  railway? — No, 
but  Marsei'Uee  and  London  are  different  places.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  at  MareeLIles.    There  is  no  pressure. 

6321.  Bui  this  is  a  new  schemo  wheare  you  lo^iA 
propose  to  have  the  requioite  amount  of  space  ?-yxes, 
but  I  am  propoeiing  it  lor  London  not  for  Marseilles. 
If  the  conditioine  are  what  tbey  are  at  MarseoiUes  by 
all  means  do  it  there. 

6322.  If  you  want  to  l>and  cargo  and  put  it  back  into 
the  barges  afterwards,  is  it  not  mose  oonyemieat  to  put 
it  back  over  the  quay  side  than  to  ta3cie  it  IfiOft.  ? — ^Yes, 
odIt  the  ffhdps  are  so  bog.  "What  are  you  godng  to  do 
witn  the  cargo  7  You  will  block  the  whole  quay  if  you 
leave  it  thera     You  had  better  put  it  into  the  shed. 

5323.  I  assume  you  put  it  into  the  shed,  and  then 
bring  it  back? — I>oee  it  matter  very  much  whether  you 
biing  it  back  to  the  barge  allongside  the  dock  quay  or 
take  it  to  the  caniaJ  quay? 

5324.  The  difficulty  is  that  you  have  to  cross  two 
Knes  of  railway,  and  go  IdOft.*? — I  do  not  think  the 
raiJway  matters,  and  as  to  trundiliing  across  the  floor 
of  the  shed,  what  is  it  after  all? 

5325.  It  all  means  money,  does  it  not  ? — ^A  very  small 
sum  of  money.  I  do  not  mean  to  sajr  that  that  scheme 
is  ideal,  but  it  is  the  best  I  can  thank  of.  I  can  see 
none  better ;  there  are  so  many  oonfliofaiing  inteiosts  to 
reconcile. 

5326.  There  is  no  doubt  that  every  ship  owner  de- 
mands more  quay  space? — Th'st  is  so. 

5327.  The  great  object  at  the  present  time  is  to  have 
a  great  amount  of  quay  space  to  discharge  these  large 
ships  an<l  save  demurrage? — Yes. 

5326.  Xnd  every  demand  is  always  for  greater  and 
greater  width,  and  two  storeys  ?—iEiither  width  or  two 
storeys.    You  must  have  the  space  somehow. 

5329.  If  you  had  the  width,  two  storeys  would  not 


be  so  good  as  additional  width,  would  it  ?-^I  thknk  two 
storeys  would  be  better,  because  you  have  the  double 
diechaige  going  on  at  the  same  time. 

5330.  {Mr,  Lyttdton.)  Your  genend  proposal  as  re. 
gards  cost,  I  see,  is  that  the  oonmimer  shall  pay? — Yes. 

5331.  Ajid  you  have  taken  a  great  expenditure  as 
necessary  ? — l^es. 

5332.  That  would  be  a  dhacge  on  the  goods?— Yes. 

5333.  I  see  jou  indicate  also  a  further  opisuon  that 
London  at  large,  or  even  the  nation  at  large,  ought  to 
pay  BomMimgV--l  think  it  would  not  be  unreasooable 
that  it  should.  Personally  as  far  as  I  am  oonoerned 
I  should  be  quite  wdlQdng  to  see  eveiything  taken  out 
of  the  goods. 

5334.  Of  course  direotly  you  get  a  chaige  on  liondon, 
which  would  be  a  chaise  on  the  rates,  you  have  the 
que^on  of  representation? — Yes. 

5335.  That  is  a  difficulty  that  you  acknowledge  you 
would  have  to  face? — Yes. 

5336k  And  if  further  you  made  a  charge  on  the  Im- 
perial Exchequer  you  would  also  have  similar 
questions? — ^Yes,  from  Liverpool  and  elsewhere. 

5337.  Supposing  Liverpool  or  Bristol  to  be  in  a 
similar  conouLtion  of  im.pecunioeity,  would  you  regard 
that  as  a  national  question? — ^I%iat  is  very  difficult  to 
say.  It  anight  be  a  national  question.  I  think  it  would 
not  be  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  for  instance,  that 
owing  to  the  want  of  funds  either  Liverpool  or  Bristol 
should  be  allowed  to  dedioie.  But  it  is  a  difficalt 
question. 

5336.  lis  there  any  speoiific  reason  in  your  mind  for 
drawing  a  distinotion  between  Briabol  and  LiverjxxDl, 
and  London  ?-^No,  except  that  London  is  the  capital, 
and  London  is  Engiband. 

5330.  Supposing  what  you  suggested  just  now  to  be 
adopted,  ana  supposing  there  wias  a  further  charge  upon 
goods,  I  presume  a  large  amount  of  goods  must  neces- 
sarily, in  any  event,  diarge  them  wlwt  you  will,  come 
to  London  ^--Yes. 

5340.  lAnd  'I  suppose  there  is  also  a  laxge  class  of 
goods  winch  may  go  to  London,  or  may  go  to  Southamp- 
ton, Bristol,  or  I^verpool,  or  other  competing  ports?-- 
Yes,  to  some  extent.  The  Midland  cities  are  a  sort  of 
Tom  Tiddler's  ground  for  the  various  ports. 

5341.  Have  you  considered  the  effect  upon  London 
of  raising  the  chaige  upon  goods  in  competition  with 
these  other  ports  ?-^  do  not  think  it  w«oald  have  any 
effect  at  all. 

5342.  Do  you  think  the  traffic  would  bear  it? — Abso- 
lutely. My  idea  is  that  Southampton  and  Bristol 
would  be  only  too  pleased  to  put  their  rates  up  a  bit. 
At  present  they  only  keep  them  down  because  of 
London.  In  any  case  the  few  pence  put  upon  the 
goods  would  not  make  any  difference  at  all.  It  ?rould 
be  a  mere  bagatelle. 


Mr.  RoBEBT  Ubwin  called  and  examined. 


jl£^^  5343.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  the  secretary  ot 

M.  Urwin,    ^^   Tyne   Improvement   Oommdssioners    since   April, 
„^«»_        looO  ?— ■  X  es« 


5344.  What  position  did  you  hold  previous  to  that 
I  was  secretary  to  the  Newcastle  Committee  of  the 
North-Eastem  Railway  Company  and  mineral  traffic 
manager. 

6345.  You  have  been  good  enou^  to  suppljr  the  Com- 
mission with  answers  to  a  nuaniber  of  queetB,ons  which 
were  put  with  regard  to  the  docks  on  the  I^ne  ? — Yes. 

5346.  We  shouid  now  like  to  hear  from  you  as  to 
^le  eonstdtution  of  the  Tyne  Improvement  Oommission, 
and  as  to  the  general  workd^  of  the  Oommassioners* 
I>ooks? — Prior  to  the  year  1860  ("from  time  whereof 
the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary/'  to 
quote  the  words  of  Section  27  of  the  River  Tyne  Im- 
provement Act,  1860),  the  Conservancy  of  the  Port  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  of  the  River  TWe,  wtas 
vested  in  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle-upon-l^e.  In 
that  year  the  River  Tyne  Imxnovement  Act,  1850  (13 
and  14  Victoria,  chapter  63),  enticed  "  An  Act  for  the 
impiovoment  and  regulation  of  the  River  IVne,  and  the 
navigation  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  passed, 
and  eighteen  OomLmdasioners,  to  be  catlled  "The  Tpoe 
Improvement  Oommdssidners,"  were  appoLnied  to  carry 
out  the  po»7er8  thereby  conferred  upon  tibsm,  namely  :— 


4  Persons  named  in  the  Act.  Two  not  to  be  re^ 
placed  on  their  death  or  resignation.  Suc- 
cessors to  the  other  two  to  be  appointed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  AdmiraLty  (now  by  the 
Board  of  Trade). 

6  Persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  Newcastle 
Councii. 

2  Persons    to    be    appointed    by    the    Qateshesd 

Oounoil. 

3  Persons    to   be    appointed    by   the   Tynemoulh 

Council. 

3  Persons  elected  by  the  Improvement  Commis- 
sions of  South  Shields. 


IS 


These  Commissioners  were  appointed  the  ''Oonser- 
wtors  of  the  port,  and  of  the  River"  (tiie  limits  of 
which  are  de(6ned  by  the  Act  to  extend  from  Hed-vin 
Streams  to  Spar  HJowke  in  the  sea,  including  all 
streams,  harens,  creeks,  bays,  and  inlets  wilhin  the 
flow  and  reflow  of  the  tide),  and  all  the  rights,  poweiSf 
privileges,  authorities,  immunities,  duties,  uid  re- 
sponsibilities whatsoever,  vested  in  the  Gorporatioii 
with  respect  to  the  Conservancy  of  the  port  and  the 
river,  and  the  improvem«nt,  mtaintenancs  and  leptif 
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of  the  port,  and  the  river  and  the  quays,  banks,  and 
shores  thereof,  except  so  far  as  regiaxds  raitos,  talfls, 
and  dues,  were  vested  in  the  OomimfifWiioneiPS.  The  Act 
incorpQivtted  parts  of  the  OcnnmiesLoaersi'  Glauses  Act^ 
1847,  parts  of  the  '^  Hiarbouis,  DodcB,  and  Piezvi  Glauses 
Ajct,  1647,''  and  parts  of  the  "  Gomfiaxuies  Glauses  Oon- 
solidttfakm  Act,  1845,''  and  eaxupowered  tibe  Gommis- 
sioners,  inter  alia,  to  "build,  puxcibaee,  hire,  and  em- 
pdoy  vessels  to  be  worked  by  steaou,  or  otherwise,  for 
•dredf^g,  scouring,  cleaneing,  and  deepening  the  bed 
of  t&  river,  so  far  as  they  lawfully  can  or  miay,"  and 
to  make  bye-l«ws  for  regulating  the  removod  and  dos- 
posal  of  ballast  brougbt  oy  vesseds  into  the  po(rt,  and 
for  reguhibLng  the  supply  of  ballast  to  vessels.  It  also 
-eii'acted  that  ceittain  aiusient  dues  received  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  Newoastle-upon-Tyne  should  be  carried  by 
the  Cotrporafaion  to  the  creddit  of  a  separate  and  distinct 
.account,  to  be  called  the  ''  Tyne  Improvement  Fund," 
for  carrying  the  Aot  imto  execuT/ion  oy  the  Gomniis- 
sioners,  and  that  certain  piindpad  sums  (lamioanting 
ix>  £67,349),  borrowed  by  the  Ooiporation,  and  ex- 
pended by  them  in  the  improrement  of  the  zdver,  and 
the  interest  thereon,  and  also  the  price  (£12,000)  of 
certain  lands  at  Howdon,  contracted  to  be  purchased 
1)7  the  Oorpomtion  for  the  purpose  of  executing  certain 
works  for  the  im<provement  of  the  river,  together  with 
all  costs  and  charges  in  connection  with  the  purdbase, 
should  be  borne  l^  the  Tyne  Improvement  Fund,  and 
authorised  the  GommissioneiB  to  borrow  £30,000  addi- 
tional on  the  seouid'ty  of  the  Tyne  Improvement  Fund. 
Sy  the  Tyne  Improvement  Act,  ldS7,  the  Gommis- 
-sioners  were  incorporated  under  the  name  of  "  The  Tyne 
Improvement  Commissioners."  Since  the  Commission 
-was  formed  in  1650,  several  additions  to  the  number 
of  its  members  have  been  made,  and  the  electorate  has 
l>een  enlarged.  Duiing  the  first  25  years  of  iits  exist- 
ence, in  which  period  3ie  poweis  of  the  Gommissioners 
liad  been  enlarged,  and  the  trade  of  the  Tyne,  and  the 
dues  received  by  the  Gomimiasioners,  had  oonsideralbly 
increased,  there  was  no  direct  representation  of  dues 


payers   on   the   GommissBion.     Owing  to  a  desire  ex-         jf^. 
pressed  by  merdhants,  shipowners  and  traders,  for  re-    R,  Utwin, 
presentation  on  the  Gommiseion  (not  because  of  any         -- — 
complaint  of  inefficient   adminutration   by  the  then  1  April  1901, 

existing  Board)  the  Tyne  Improvement  Act,  1678,  was     '  rr . 

promoted  and  passed,  aaid  the  first  increase  in  tne 
number  of  Gooxunissioners  took  place.  By  that  Aob  it 
was  pnmded  that  six  additLonail  membm  should  be 
elected  (every  three  years)  by  the  three  classes  of  payen 
of  l^e  does,  nam«ly,  shipowners,  ooal  owners,  and 
traders,  making  a  total  of  24  Commissioners.  The 
dues  payers  were  at  the  same  time  emipowered  to  elect 
an  auditor  of  the  GommiseioneiB'  acoounto.  In  Aprils 
1881,  one  of  the  life  mem'bers  named  in  the  Act  of  1850 
died.  As  by  this  Act,  his  place  was  not  to  be  filled 
the  nuonjber  of  Gommissioners  was  thus  reduced  to  23. 
The  next  extension  of  the  Goaumiesion  took  place  in 
1686,  when  the  olaiiu  of  the  Corporation  of  Jarrow 
(whaoh  Itad  been  inooorporated  on  the  4th  June,  1875), 
to  representation,  was  met  by  the  addition  of  another 
member,  to  be  appointed  by  that  Corporation,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Tjn&  Improvement  Act,  1886.  The 
total  numiber  of  Gomnussionere  was  thus  again  brought 
up  to  24w  The  third  and  last  extension  was  made  12 
years  later,  when  the  Tyne  Dues  Payers,  having  de- 
manded increased  representation,  and  promoted  a  Bill 
with  that  object,  the  Tyne  Improvement  (Oonstitution 
and  Works)  Act,  1606,  wias  passed,  by  which  the 
number  of  representatives  elected  by  ship  owners,  coal 
owners,  and  traders,  was  increased  from  six  to  15,  thus 
bringing  the  total  numJber  of  Gommissioners  up  to  33, 
to  be  udtimately  reduced  to  32,  on  the  death  or  resig- 
nation ol  the  last  surviving  life  member,  nomdnated  in 
the  Act  of  1850,  whose  place  is  not  to  be  filled.  Ex- 
cluding the  life  members,  therefore,  the  representation 
is  now  divided  equally  between  the  riparian  munici- 
palities and  the  payers  of  Tyne  dues.  The  following 
table  shows  the  various  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  concrtntution  and  memibership  of  the  Commis- 
sion from  its  commencement  up  to  the  present  time : — 


Ttne  Improvement  Commissioners. 


Under  Act  of 

i 

a 

Elected  annually  by  the  Corporations 

of 

Elected  every  Three  Years  by 
Dues  Payers. 

Grand 

New- 
castle. 

Gates- 
head. 

Tyne- 
mouth. 

South 
Shields. 

Jarrow. 

Total. 

Ship- 
owners. 

Coal- 
owners. 

Traders. 

Total. 

Total. 

1860  - 
1876  - 
1886  - 
1898  - 

4 

6 

2 

3 

3 

1 

14 

1 

2 
3 

• 

2 
3 

2 
3 

6 
9 

18 
6 

1 
9 

Died,  April,  1881 
(not  replaced) 

4 

1 

6 

2 

3 

3 

1 

16 

6 

6 

5 

16 

34 

1 

Present  Consti- 
tution. 

3 

6 

2 

3 

3 

1 

16 

6 

6 

5 

16 

33 

*  Successors  to  two  of  these  to  be  appointed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  No  Ruccessors  to  the  other 
two,  on  their  death  or  resignation,  so  that  ultimately  the  number  of  Life  Members  will  be  reduced  to  two,  and  the  total 
number  of  the  members  on  the  Commission  to  32. 


6347.  Wlio  are  the  persons  eligible  to  be  Gommis- 
4iioners? — Persons  eligible  to  be  (>)mmissioners  are: — 
Xdfe  members :  Appointed  under  the  Biver  l^e  Im- 
pcovement    Act,     1860.      Mundoipail    representatives: 
Persons  who  are  members  or  qualiified  to  be  meml>er8 
of  the  several  Councils.    Dues  Payers'  repreBentatives : 
Persons  whose  names  are  on  the  list  of  any  class  of 
electors,  or  personis  nonninated  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Tyne  Improvement  Act,  1890,  as  amended 
by  Section  51  of  the  l^e  Improvement  Act.  1897. 
'THie  three  classes   of  dues  payers,   namely  (1)  ship- 
owners ;  (2)  ooalowners ;  and  (3)  traders,  are  respec- 
tively described  to  be  :--{l)  Persons  (including  in  such 
•ex^vession  paitnerships,  co-ownerships,  and  oonnpaniet) 


residing  or  cariTing  on  busdness  in  the  difitiict  situate 
within  five  miles  from  any  part  of  the  port  of  New- 
caetle-upon-l^e,  as  defined  b^  the  Tjme  Act  of  18G0, 
paying  ^I^e  dues  (which  dietrict  is  referred  to  as  tiie 
Tyne  Dietdiot),  and  bednff  registered  in  the  books  of 
the  respective  Custom  mnnes  of  the  ports  <^  Kew- 
castle-on-Tyne,  I^orth  Shields,  and  South  Shields  (which 
custoon  houses  and  ports  are  referred  to  as  the  three 
custom  houses,  and  the  tiiree  ports)  as  owners  or  part 
owners  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  three 
ports  respectively.  (2)  Persons  (indwldng  in  such  ex- 
pression partnerships  and  companies)  being  owners, 
lessees,  or  occupiers  of  ooal  mines,  who  deHvar.  or  put- 
on  board  vessels  on  the  Tyne,  or  in  any  of  the  docks 
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Mu  thereof,  coal,  coke  or  cindero.  (3)  Penrons  (including 
R.  UrtHn.    in   such   expreesdon   partnershape   and  oooupttnies)  re- 

siding  or  carrying  on  business  within  the  Tyne  dis- 

1  April  190L  tidct,  and  paying  l^ne  daes,  raitee,  toQla  or  chaigea. 
-—  '  lasts  of  eleotors  in  the  thfee  classes  of  dues  payers  are 
prepared  hj  the  Comonissioners  every  third  year  from 
statements  supplied  by  the  shdpoiwners  and  oooilowners, 
a>nd  accounts  of  the  dues  paid  to  the  OommisBioners  by 
tihe  tpaders — for  the  twelve  mKmtbs  ending  on  the  31st 
December,  preceding  the  year  of  eAedtaon.  The  voting 
pofwer  of  electors  in  each  of  the  three  classes  of  dues 
payers  is  defined  in  section  14  of  the  Tyne  Improve- 
ment Act,  1800.  Shortly  stated,  it  is  as  follows: — 
S(^e  of  votes :  Eleotors  on  the  Mst  of  shipowners  are 
entitled  to  one  vote  for  the  first  100  tons  of  net 
register  tonnage,  and  one  additional  vote  for  every 
a&itional  260  tons  up  to  a  maiiiimuim  of  18  vofces,  thslt 
is  4,360  tons  register.  Eleotors  on  the  list  of  ooal- 
owners  are  entitled  to  one  vote  for  10,000  tons  of  coal 
sibipped,  and  one  additional  vote  for  every  additional 
25,000  tons  up  to  a  maxiffrvum  of  18  votes,  that  is 
436,000  tons.  Bleotors  on  the  )M,  of  traders  are  en- 
titled to  one  vote  for  payment  of  £10  of  dues  (other 
than  dues  on  ships  and  baflilacrt;),  one  additional  vote 
for  every  additional  £06  of  such  dues  paid  up  to  a 
mfaxtmum  of  18  votes,  that  is  £436  of  dues  paid.  ^ 

6348.  Xow,  will  you  tell  us  as  to  the  oomnnittees  iiiat 
are  appointed? — ^For  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  ComimdsBion,  there  are  seven  oomimittees, 
who  are  appointed  every  year,  and  who  report  regularly 
their  proceedings  to  the  Board.  First  there  is  a 
"Finance  Oomimflttee,"  which  meets  every  fortnight, 
and  oftener  if  required.  Then  there  is  a  '*  Dredging 
and  River  Works  Oomrndttee,"  whioh  meets  every 
month,  which  has  charge  of  all  the  works  oonnected 
with  dredging  and  improving  the  river.  Then  the 
"Docks  Ooomnittee''  meets  every  month,  and  has 
charge  of  the  administration  of  the  dooks.  ISien  there 
is  a  "Piers  Oommtittee,"  which  meets  every  month, 
which  has  dvarge  of  the  two  Tyne  piers  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  harbour  entrance.  Then  there 
is  a  "Harbour  and  Ferry  Committee,"  which  meets 
every  month.  We  took  over  certain  ferries  in 
1863  from  a  private  company — to  destroy  a  mono- 
poly really.  That  committee  has  charge  of  the 
ferries,  and  also  of  the  moorings  in  the  river. 
Then  there  is  a  ''Harbour  Lights,  Buoys,  and 
Beacons  Oomimittee,"  which  meets  every  tfaonee  months. 
In  1883,  the  Commissioners  took  over  the  High  and 
Low  lighthouses,  the  leading  lights  in  'the  Tyne,  and 
certain  buoys  and  beacons,  and  a  oomomttee  was  ap- 
pointed to  look  after  that  business.  Then  lAiere  is  a 
"Parliamentary  Committee,"  which  meets  as  often  as 
required.  Then  besides  those  comanittees  there  are 
several  sub-committees  appointed  from  time  to  time  to 
deal  with  certain  subjects  which  arise. 

6340.  2^ow,  will  you  tell  us  as  to  the  general  work- 
ing of  the  Commissioners'  Docks? — ^The  dock  system  of 
the  Tyne  Improvement  Comimissioners  is  situated  on 
the  nortii  side  of  the  river  l^^e,  and  comprises: — (1) 
The  Northumiberland  Dock,  constructed  under  the 
authority  of  the  Tyne  Impiovement  Act,  1B62,  and 
opened  for  traffic  in  June,  1867.  (2)  Four  rirer 
sfcaiths,  eastward  of  the  Northumberland  Dock,  con- 
structed under  the  authority  of  the  Tyne  Improvement 
Act,  1867,  two  of  which  were  opened  for  traffic  in 
March,  1874,  and  two  in  Mlay,  1801.  (3)  The  Albert 
Edward  Dock,  eastward  of  the  river  stadths,  con- 
structed under  the  authority  of  the  Tnie  Improvement 
Act,  1872,  and  opened  in  August,  1884,  by  their  Boyal 
Highnesses  the  Prince  and  I^nncess  of  Wales.  An  ad* 
ditional  river  staith  is  at  present  under  construction 
by  the  Oommiseioners.  These  docks  and  staiths  have 
all  direct  connection  with  the  North-Eastem  Bailway, 
and  with  certain  private  colliery  lines.  They  form  one 
system,  and  are  worked  in  common,  under  one  manage- 
ment. The  executive  staff  is  oontrbilled  by  a  dock 
superintendent,  an  assistant  dock  superintendent,  a 
dock  mouiter,  two  deputy  dock  masters,  and  various 
foremen.  The  entire  dock  estate  consists  of  357J;  acres. 
The  wrater  area  of  the  docks  (including  basins)  is  84^ 
acres,  and  the  land  area  of  the  docks  is  273  acres.  It 
contains  about  40  miles  of  railways  and  sidings  ;  17 
coal  shippini;;  staiths ;  three  brick  built  warehouses — 
one  on  the  dock  quay  at  the  Albert  Edward  Dock  for 
the  storage  of  grain  and  general  merchandise :  and 
two  in  connection  with  the  Northumberland  Dock 
(situated  about  a  mile  from  both  docks)  for  the  storage 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  guano,  and  general  merchandise; 
and  12  wooden  sheds  at  different  parts  of  the  Dock 
Estate  for  the  storage  of  deals,  battens,  and  boards, 
"  under  cover,"  besides  a  considerable  area  of  gronnd 


which  has  been  drained  and  levelled,  and  made  avails 
able  for  the  storage  of  deads,  battens  and  boards, 
timber,  props  and  other  goods,  in  the  "  open."  PartoC 
this  ground  is  let  by  the  Comsoissionere  to  mezchaiita 
and  others  on  short  tenancies,  at  annual  rentals.  la. 
other  cases,  rent  is  chsxged  for  the  space  oociqMed  at 
monthly  or  other  intervals. 

5350.  Have  you   a  pkn  of  the   Dock   Estate?— Yes. 
{The  witness  handed  in  a  plan  of  the  Dock  Estate,) 

5351.  What  is  the  staple  export  of  the  docks? — ^The 
staple  eiport  at  the  Oommissioners'.  Docks  u  coal  and. 
coJce.     The  other  exports  consist  chiefly  of  Ixiicks,  gnnd- 
stones,  chemicals,  lead,  imoa  plates,  pdg  ircm,  and  cement. 
The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  timber,  pit  props,  deals,, 
battens,  and  boands,  telegraph  poles,  ana  grain,  pro- 
visions, nitrate  of  soda,  and  guano.     For  the  year  IQOO 
the  exports  of  ooa;l  and  ooke  amounted  to  3,307,200  tons, 
the  exports  of  geiiiecal  merchMmdise  to  71,800  tons,  and 
the  impoxfts   of  general    merchandise  to   175,500  tons. 
For  the  working  of  traffic  within  their  dock  estate  the 
Comamssioners   have    10  locomotive    engines    and    420' 
wagons,    10   steam   and   20   hydraulic   cranes,    and  & 
hvdraulic  hoists,  besides  several  hydraulic  capstans. 

5352.  (Sir  Bobert  GifFen,)  Do  those  figures  with  regard 
to  exports  includie  w'hat  was  exported  by  the  docks  be- 
longing to  the  railway  company? — No.  I  may  n^ntion. 
that  the  entire  exports  of  coal  from  the  Tyne,  which  in- 
ciliides  the  docks  you  refer  to  and  our  own  docks  also, 
for  the  same  year  1900  amounted  to  14,520,929  tons. 

5353.  So  that  your  dock  had  about  a  fourth  part  of 
the  business? — Yes. 

5364.  (Chairman,)  Now  will  you  tell  us  the  method 
of  working  as  to  coal  and  ooke  ? — From  the  pkin  which 
you  have  before  you,  you  wiH  see  that  the  Oommdssioners 
have  certain  standage  sidings.     The  method  of  working 
is  as  follows : — Goal  and  c(^e,  for   fihapment  at  Albert. 
Edwiaid  Dock  and  river  staiths  is,  by  arrangement  with 
the  Commissioners,  led  over  their  railway  to  standage 
sidings  provided  by  them  in  connection  with  their  ship- 
ping staiths,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  in  the  wagons 
and  by  the  locomotives  and  men  of  the  North-Eastem. 
Railway  Company  and  the  colliery  companies,  whose 
railways  connect  with  the  Commissioners'  Dock  system. 
From  these  standage  sidings  the  laden  wagons  are  taken 
'by  the  Commissioners'  men  to  the  respective  staiths,  and 
unloaded  or  ^^  teemed  "  into  the  vessel.      The  wagons 
when  emptied  are  run  from  the  staith  head  to  sidings  on 
a  lower  level,  from  which  they  are  removed  by  the  loco- 
motives of  the  North-Eastem  Railway  Company  or  the 
ooUiery  owners  as  the  case  may  be.     The  coal  a^  coke 
is  trimmed  in  the  ve^el  by  *^trimmers,^'  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioners,  but  paid  acootding  to  a 
recognised  tariff  of  ohaiges  by  the  owners  of  the  vessel. 
At  Northumberland  Dock  the  ooal  shipping  staiths  and 
the  railways  leading  thereto  belong  partly  to  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway  Company  and  partly  to  colliery  com- 
panies, who  make  their  own  arrangements  for  leading  and 
shipping  the  coal,  and  for  trimmers.     At  Albert  Eoward 
Dock  the  Commdssioners  have  recently  provided  on  the 
dock  quay  a  23-ton  hydraulic  crane,  by  means  of  which 
heavy  goods,  or  a  wagon  laden  with  coal  or  coke,  can 
be  lif  t^  and  swung  over  the  hatchway  of  a  vessel  lying 
alongside. 

5355.  Does  this  arrangement  also  apply  to  the  General 
Merchandise  Dock? — No,  that  is  entirely  as  far  as  coal 
is  concerned. 

5356.  Now,  will  you  descriibe  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  general  mer6luuiise  traffic  other  than  coal  and  c<^e  f 
— ^To  and  from  Northumberland  Dock  and  the  North- 
Eastem  Railway  it  is  worked  by  the  Noith-Eastem 
Railway  Company's  locomotives  and.  men,  in  railway 
wagons,  over  the  Commissioners'  railway,  between  its 
junction  with  the  company's  system  and  exchange  ad* 
mgs  provided  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  Dock  Estate, 
a  distance  of  about  a  mile.  To  and  from.  Albert  Edward 
Dock  and  the  North-Eastem  Railway  it  is  woriced  by 
the  itti'Iway  company's  looomotives  in  railway  wagons, 
over  Uie  Commissioners'  railway,  between  the  junctioa 
with  the  company's  system  and-  exchanga  sidingB  ak 
the  dock  side,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile.  Traffic  to 
and  from  collieries  in  direct  communication  with  the 
CkmunissioneFs'  Docks  is  eonvejved  over  the  Obmrnu- 
sioners'  railways  to  and  from  the  exchange  nduun  in 
the  wagons,  and  by  the  locomotives  of  the  North 
Eastern  Railway  Oompany  er  i^e  oollierv  owners.  Be- 
tween the  exchange  sidings  and  the  docks,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Dock  Estate,  the  traffic  is  worked  by  the 
Commissioners*  locomotives  and  men.  Traffic  beinreen 
ship  and  warehouse,  and  firtoFage-  sheds,  and  storage 
ground    on    the    Dixk.    Estate    is    wiorked    by    the 
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Comimssloners'  locomotives  and  irogcms,  except  where 
it  is  transferred  direct  from  or  to  ship  and  the  ware- 
bouse  afc  Albert  Edward  Dock,  by  the  dock  cranes,  or 
where  it  can  be  carried  hj  band  to  or  fzom  ship  or 
ston^e  ground,  in  which  cases  the  manual  labour  is 
•upplied  by  the  Oomflnissioners  or  the  merchunts. 
WagoDfl  are  loaded  and  unloaded  by  men  Migaged  direotly 
or  through  a  controobor,  by  the  Ooomnismonere  or  the 
mevchant.  ^e  cases  whepein  the  meichant  does  the 
work  are  nraotically  confined  to  wood  goods.  Wagons 
loaded  to  be  forwarded  by  rail  are  shun^ted  by  the  Com- 
missioiners'  looomotives  into  the  exchAoge  sidings,  from 
which  thpey  are  taken  by  the  North-Baetem  Bailway 
Oompany  or  the  colliery  compcmiee,  as  the  case  may  be. 
For  trafBic  to  be  forwarded  by  the  Nortih-Eastem  Baiiway 
the  Cam-md^saoners'  officials  make  out  and  hand  conmgn- 
meni  notes  to  the  company's  agent  stntioned  at  the  dock. 
Traffic  to  and  from  the  dockiB  is  invoiced,  and  carriage 
TtAoa  thereon  are  charged  by  the  Noith-Eaatem  Bailway 
Oompamr.  For  traffic  to  and  from  coilHeTy  railways 
having  direct  oonnoction  with  the  dock  system  an  account 
for  the  Oonmrissionere'  charges  is  rendered  by  them  to 
the  merchant  ordering' the  traffic  to  be  forwarded.  For 
cRschiirging  and  loading  vessels,  and  for  storing  the 
cargoes  in  the  warehouses  and  sheds,  or  on  the  storage 
ground,  the  Oomroissioners  provide  cranes  and  other  ap- 
plianoes  (with  men  to  work  them),  and  employ  con- 
tractors, who  are  responsible  for  obtaining  a  sufBciewt 
numiber  of  suitalble  men  for  the  handling  of  the  cargoes. 
In^  some  instances  the  shipowner  or  the  merchant  sup- 
plie«  the  necessa^  manual  labour  himself.  All  stowinp 
on  board  vessels  is  done  by  the  crew,  or  m«n  employed 
by  the  shipowner. 

5367.  Tou  have  told  us  that  in  the  year  1850  the  Tyne 
Improvement  Commissioners  replaced  the  previous  port 
authority  ?—Tes.  There  was  an  outcry  against  the  New- 
castle Oorporation  prior  to  1850,  and  the  result  was  the 
passing  of  the  Biver  Tyne  Improvement  Act,  1850, 
whereby  ecghiteen  memtbers  were  appointed  as  Conser- 
Taitors  for  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the 
Bdver  Tyne. 

6358.  Has  the  transfer  been  found  beneficial  ? — ^Yes,  as 
inatanced  by  the  large  development  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  tmde  and  commerce  of  the  port. 

6350.  Is  the  constitution  of  the  CommicF^ion  satisfac- 
tory in  your  opinion  ?— Yes.  The  last  increase  in  the 
constitution  was  as  late  as  1898,  and,  as  I  have  intimated, 
the  representatives  from  the  riparian  municipalities  wore 
made  15,  and  the  dues  payers'  representatives  15,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  three  life  members,  the  three  being  reduced 
to  two  when  one  of  them  dies.  I  should  like  just  to 
mention  a  fiv(ure  or  two  to  show  the  developm-ent.  When 
the  Commission  took  over  the  Oonservancy,  in  1850,  the 
gross  revenue  receipts  amounted  to  £15,470.  In  1875 
when  the  first  increase  in  the  constitution  took  place 
there  was  £177,873  of  gross  revenue.  The  next  in- 
crease that  took  place  was  in  1886.  when  the  gross 
revenue  receipts  amounted  to  £262,556.  In  1898  when 
the  last  increase  took  place,  our  revenue  amounted  in 
round  figures  to  £375,000.  Last  year  the  gross  revenue 
was  £383,506. 

6360.  Will  you  explain  the  system  of  lightering  in 
the  docks,  and  tell  us  whether  the  Commissioners  levy 
any  charges  upon  lighters  or  upon  goods  discharged 
into  lighters? — ^We  levy  a  charge  upon  all  goods  dis- 
charged into  lighters,  in  addition  to  which  we  lew  a 
charge  on  the  lighter  itself  of  Is.  per  lighter  up  to  50 
tons.  If  a  lighter  carries  more  than  50  tons  we  charge 
a  penny  per  ton  above  50  tons. 

6361.  So  all  goods  coming  into  the  docks  pav  some 
dues?— Yes. 

5362.  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  Has  the  North-Eastern  Rail- 
way Company  a  monopoly  there  ? — ^Yes. 

5363.  No  other  company  has  running  powers? — No 
other  railway  company.  I  believe  the  North  British 
under  an  arrangement  with  the  North-Eastern  have 
running  powers  m  certain  eventualities  from  ^lorpeth 
down  to  our  dock.  The  North-Eastern  work  the  traffic 
•vtisfaotoiily,  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  for  the 
NodJi  Bri^ah  to  exercise  their  running  powers.  In 
addition  there  arc  two  or  three  colliery  lines  whicjh  com- 
m,unicate  with  the  dock  without  the  interventon  of  the 
North-Eastern  Bailway  Company. 

5364.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  The  Corporations 
that  are  represented  are  not  contributory  in  any  way, 
are  they,  as  Corporations? — No. 

5365.  And  never  have  been? — No. 

5366.  But  the  special  circumstance  at  Newcastle, 
touching  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle,   is  that  they 
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are  dockowners,  is  it  not? — ^No.     The  Tyne  Commis*         Mr. 
sioners  are  the  only  dockowners  in  addition  to  the    R.  Urwin. 
North-Eastern  Bailway  Company.  -; — 

5367.  Are  the  Corporation  owners  of  quays?— Yes,  ^  ^P*^  ^^^ 
at  Newcastle  they  have  what  is  called  the  Town.  Quay 

--^  quay  which  existed  long  before  the  Tyne  Commis- 
sion was  formed,  which  has  since  been  very  greatly  im- 
proved, and  at  which  a  lar^e  amount  of  traffic  is  dis- 
charged, and  on  which  there  is  a  large  private  warehouse. 
At  least  it  is  a  private  company  which  owns  it.  It  is 
a  large  grain  warehouse. 

5368.  Then  their  interest  is  as  large  owners  of  river- 
side property? — Yes. 

5369.  Are  the  other  corporations  owners  of  riverside 
property? — Gateshead  in  1854,  after  a  large 'fire  which 
uurnt  down  a  lot  of  property,  formed  a  quay,  but  they 
have  never  done  a  great  deail  of  business  at  it.  The  traffic 
seems  to  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is,  or  why  it  is,  that  they  do  not  succeed, 
but  they  never  have  done  very  much.  Then  at  North 
Shields  there  is  a  small  quay,  and  at  South  Shields, 
between  South  Shields  and  Tyne  Bock,  there  is  a  small 
quay,  and  at  Blaydon,  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river, 
there  is  a  small  quay. 

5570.  It  seems  rather  peculiar  to  the  Tyne  that  half 
the  total  number  of  Commissioners  are  representatives 
of  corporations  ? — I  think  the  reason  for  that  may  be 
taken  to  be  this :  the  river  was  formerly  administered 
by  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  exclusively, 
and  when  the  agitation  took  place  and  the  Act  of  1850 
was  passed  the  Corporations  of  North  Shields  and 
South  Shields  and  Gateshead  were  prime  movers  in 
addition  to  the  merchants  and  shipowners  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  and  I  suppose  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  satis- 
factory arrangement  that  if  they  balanced  the  repre- 
sentation of  Newcastle  by  other  corporations,  the  case 
would  be  met,  the  corporations  at  that  date,  I  sup- 
pose, representing  the  trade  of  the  district.  That  is 
Uie  only  explanation  I  can  give  vou.  But  since  then 
in  1875,  and  again  in  1898,  the  dues  payers  have  been 
introduced  in  numbers  equal  to  those  of  the  corpora- 
tions. 

5371.  Is  it  not  somewhat  peculiar  to  the  Tyne  that 
the  corporations  should  have  such  a  preponderating 
voice? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  peculiar  to  the  Tyne. 
I  rather  think  that  on  the  Clyde  Commission  corpora 
<tdans  arc  largely  represented. 

5372.  They  are  represented? — And  very  largely,  I 
think,  in  proportion.  I  do  not  remember  the  propor- 
tions exactly. 

5373.  Then  with  regard  to  the  work  done  since  1850 
and  the  revenue,  I  suppose  some  of  the  expenditure 
has  been  on  docks  ? — ^Yes.  We  have  spent  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  on  docks,  and  the  railways,  and  the 
river  staiths,  which  are  all  connected  with  the  docks, 
as  shown  upon  the  plan ;  and  we  spent  nearly  three 
millions  of  money  upon  the  river  in  dredging,  deepen- 
ing, widening  it,  and  cutting  off  promonboriee ;  and  we 
are  still  going  on  completing  the  works. 

5374.  What  dues  do  you  get  out  of  ships  that  do  not 
go  into  your  docks  ?-TWe  get  what  we  call  a  river  ton- 
nage due  on  all  vessels  entering  and  leaving  the  Tyne 
witii  cargo  I  can  hand  in  a  copy  of  the  tariff  contain- 
ing the  Tvne  Commissioners'  "  River  Tonnage  and  other 
Dues." 

(r/ic  witness  handed  in  a  copy  of  the  tariff.) 

In  addition  to  that,  every  vessel  using  the  Tyne,  having 
to  pass  the  Tyne  piers,  pays  what  we  call  a  pier  due ; 
and  in  addition  to  that  also,  the  Commissioners  are 
entitled  to  levy,  and  do  levy,  an  old  due  of  a  farthing 
a  ton  upon  every  vessel  for  the  provision  of  moorings 
and  of  river  police.  Under  the  Nowoaatle-upon-Tyne 
Port  Act,  1845,  the  Newcastle  Corporation,  who  had  been 
urged  by  the  shipowners,  were  authorised  to  establish  a 
river  police  and  to  put  down  moorings;  and  the  ship- 
owners consented  at  that  time  to  a  rate  of  one  farthing 
per  ton  register  being  levied  upon  every  ship,  and  we 
have  continued  that  charge  ever  since. 

5375.  The  pier  due,  I  suppose,  is  in  respect  of  the 
great  improvement  in  the  breakwaters? — Yes.  It  was 
originally  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  piers.  Under 
our  Act  of  1852  for  that  purpose  we  got  power  to  levy 
a  due,  and  we  have  continued  to  do  it  ever  since. 

5376.  What  is  the  aggregate  of  all  these  iolls  that 
are  levied  on  ships  that  do  not  go  into  the  Commis- 
sioners' Docks  ? — 1  can  tell  you  what  it  was  last  year. 

5377.  I  mean  the  aggr^ate  per  ton?— -That  is  a  diffi- 
cult question  to  answer,  but  I  can  give  it  you  approxi- 
m  at  civ.  For  the  vear  1900  we  had  outward  with  cargo 
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7,535,898  register  tons,  and  we  got  £118,248  of  dues. 
That  works  out  at  3*76d.  per  ton. 

5378.  About  33d.  per  ton? — Yes,  about  that 

5379.  Why  is  it  difficult  to  calculate  that?— It  is 
not  difficult  to  calculate  what  I  have  given  you  at  all, 
but  what  I  have  in  my  head  as  your  meaning  is  what 
was  the  average  rate  we  were  getting  from  vessels  which 
also  used  our  docks. 

5380.  No.  I  wanted  to  know  what  have  the  ships 
paid  for  facilities  which  they  use  whether  they  are 

foing  into  your  docks  or  not.     That  you  say  is  about 
jd.  per  ton  ? — Yes. 

5381.  Tou  are  the  exclusive  dredging  authority,  are 
you  not? — ^Yes. 

5382.  Are  you  also  the  lighting  authority  ? — ^Tes. 

5383.  Are  you  the  exclusive  lighting  authority? — 
Tes,  we  are  the  exclusive  lighting  authority  within  the 
port 

5384.  Are  the  lighting  dues  included  in  the  3|d.  per 
ton? — ^Yes,  but  they  are  very  trifling.  Under  an  old 
Act  of  1801  there  were  tariff  dues  autnoidsed,  which  the 
Trinity  House  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  operated ;  and 
when  we  by  mutual  arrangement  took  over  the  Trinity 
Hlcnise  in  1883,  bhe  High  and  Low  leading  lights  in  iiie 
Tyne,  we  took  over  the  power  to  levy  these  dues,  and 
we  have  continoed  to  levy  them  ever  since. 

5385.  Then  you  took  the  duties  of  lighting  ovete 
from  the  Trinity  House? — ^Yes. 

5386.  Was  that  considered  advantageous  as  an  ar- 
rangement ? — ^Yes. 

5387.  Do  you  also  light  the  river  all  the  way  up  as 
far  as  the  snips  go  ? — No.  We  have  no  guiding  liffhta 
excepting  on  the  two  ends  of  the  Tyne  piers,  whidi 
the  Comnkissroners  themeelvee  erected,  and  one  on  the 
south  side  of  the  harbour  entrance,  called  the  Groyne 
Light,  which  was  erected  by  the  Trinity  House  before 
we  took  the  lighting  over. 

5388.  Is  there  no  lighting  of  the  river  further  up 
than  that? — No,  there  are  no  guiding  lighta  at  all. 

5389.  If  there  were  any  guidine  lights  would  you  be 
responsible  for  them  if  you  thou^t  them  necessary  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  power  to  do  that 

5390.  The  Trinity  House  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do.with  that?— No. 

5391.  You  are  also  the  ferry  authority,  are  you  not? 
— ^Yes,  with  this  exception.  We  took  over  in  1863  what 
were  called  the  North  and  South  Shields  ferries.  There 
were  two  lines  of  ferries  between  North  and  South 
Shdelds,  and  one  further  weet,  between  Whitehall  Point 
(near  to  the  Commissioners'  Docks)  and  South  Shields, 
and  we  have  continued  to  work  them  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  ever  since.  But  in  1862  the  Tyne  General 
Ferry  Company,  as  it  is  now  called,  was  promoted,  and 
it  sought  power  at  that  time  to  providie  doas- 
river,  as  well  as  up  and  down  river, 
accommodation.  The  Commissioners  of  that  day, 
having  the  idea  that  it  would  create  a  monopoly,  re- 
s'sted  that,  but  they  Sjgreed  to  thear  having  the  power 
on  a  journey  from  a  point  up  river  down  tolTynemouth, 
for  instance,  to  call  on  the  way  at  the  landing  stages 
on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  take  up  passengers  iB- 
tending  to  go  down  or  up  the  river. 

5*592.  Speaking  generally  with  regard  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Tyne,  all  the  powers  and  privileges  are  con- 
solidated in  the  Tyne  Commissioners,  are  they  not? — 
No. 

5393.  Is  there  any  conflicting  authority  ? — There  is  no 
conflicting  authority,  but  the  pilotaaje,  for  instance,  has 
a  separate  Beard  under  The  (Tyne)  Piiloitage  Order  Con- 
firmation Act  of  1865.  That  was  before  there  was  very 
much  improvement  made  in  the  r.ver.  That  has  worked 
very  well.  I  believe  we  work  in  harmony  with  them 
and  they  with  us. 

5394.  Are  the  Tyne  Commissioners  represented  on 
the  Pilotage  Bo/ird? — ^Yes,  there  are  17  members  on 
that  Board.  There  are  five  representing  the  Trinity 
House  of  Newcastle,  who  originally  had  the  pilotage 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

5395.  That  is  not  the  Trinity  House  of  London,  is  it? 
— No.  There  are  six  representatives  from  shipowners 
on  the  local  register,  there  are  two  sent  by  the  Tyne 
Commissioners,  two  by  the  licensed  pilots,  that  is  pilots 
licensed  to  pilot  vessels  in  and  outside  of  the  river,  and 
fehere  are  two  representatives  sent  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.     That  is  17  in  all. 

5396.  Were  the  people  who  used  to  do  the  lighting 
the  local  Trinity  House? — Yes,  the  Trinity  House  of 
XowcBstle-upon-Tyne. 


6397.  (Mr.  FeeL)  The  great  bulk  of  your  trade  is  coal 
trade,  is  it  not? — ^Yes. 

539i3.  Then  I  suppose  ypu  do  not  do  very  much  war^ 
housing  ? — ^As  I  have  said,  we  have  a  warehouse  at  the 
Albert  £dward  Dock. 

5399.  But  do  you  find  that  the  amount  of  the  ware- 
housing you  do  IB  less  than  it  used  to  be  in  relation  to 
the  amount  of  general  trade  ? — ^No.  It  is  not  very  large 
at  tne  best,  but  it  is  increasing.  It  has  increased  since 
we  opened  the  Albert  Edward  Dock,  ihat  dock  was 
opened  in  1884,  and  I  think  the  amount  of  warehousing 
has  gradually  increased,  and  the  other  conveniences 
Ttihdch  I  have  set  out  in  connection  with  the  Noithum- 
iberland  Dock  have  bean  more  fully  occupded  than  t&ey 
were  iu  eaither  years. 

5400.  Is  the  coal  that  comes  brought  mainly  by  the 
railways? — It  is  brought  mainly  from  collieries  on  the 
North-Eastern  Railway,  and  the  North-Eastem  Rail- 
way Company  provide  wagons  and  locomotives  by  which 
that  coal  is  brought  to  our  docks. 

5401.  Then  it  is  not  brought  by  lighter  into  the 
docks? — No.  There  is  a  very  trifling  amount  brought 
in  in  that  way.  If  anything  is  brought  in  in  that  way 
it  is  under  these  circumstances.  Say,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  a  vessel  is  loading  a  particular  kind  of  coal 
or  goods,  or  take  the  Norw>egtan  mail  steamers  which 
nm  from  our  docks.  In  ceirtatin  cases  I  have  known  ban- 
ker coal  has  been  crafted  'Into  the  dock  for  them,  but  it  is 
comparatively  small.  It  is  nothing  to  speak  of.  All 
the  shipment  of  coal  practically  is  by  staiths,  as  we 
call  them. 

5402.  {Rear- Admiral  Hext,)  In  the  case  of  barges  un- 
loading to  a  ship  or  barges  loading  from  a  ship  in  the 
stream  do  you  charge  them  anything  ? — If  they  use  our 
ibuoys  we  make  a  ohaige  upon  the  vessel.  I  think  it 
was  in  1890  we  took  jKiiwer  to  make  a  <^^i>>i8^  iiTX^  ^^^ 
eels  loaded  thereat  or  unloaded  thereaA^  Where  a  ves- 
sel used  our  moorings  which  were  put  down  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mooring  ships  waking  for  cargo  at  a  particulsr 
staith  or  jetty,  ana  used  them  for  the  puipose  of  a 
whaif  practically  or  a  loading  place,  we  otbtaaned  power 
•to  levy  a  charge  on  the  sbip,  which  we  now  do. 

5403.  Do  you  make  any  charge  on  the  barge? — No, 
not  upon  the  barge.  We  take  it  upon  the  vessel  loading 
or  disohaiging  cargo  from  or  to  tne  baige. 

6404.  Do  the  Commissioners  receive  any  fees  ? — ^No ; 
all  their  services  are  gratuitous,  and  I  must  confess 
they  put  in  a  good  deal  of  time. 

5405.  {Sir  Bobert  Giffen.)  How  much  of  your  gross 
income  of  £333,000  comes  from  your  own  docks? — In 
the  year  1900  we  had  £71,834  from  the  dock  system. 
That  is  gross  revenue. 

5406.  I  think  you  told  Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry  that 
you  had  £118,000  from  shipping  not  coming  to  your  own 
docks? — Then  I  misunderstood  Sir  John  if  that  is  sa 
I  will  give  you  the  exact  proportions. 

5407.  Will  you  give  us  the  principal  items  making 
up  the  £383,000  gross  income  ?— For  the  year  1900  from 
shipping  entirely,  whether  in  the  river  or  our  own 
docKs,  including  shippins;  m  and  out  of  the  Tyne,  we 
earned  £195,208,  which  is  practically  5090  per  cent, 
of  the  total. 

5408.  And  the  greater  part  of  that  shipping  would 
be  shipping  that  did  not  come  into  your  own  docks  ?— 
Yes.  Of  the  14,520,929  tons  of  coal  shipped  last  year 
nearly  seven  millions  is  shipped  at  the  Tyne  Docks 
belonging  to  the  North-Eastem  Railway  Company,  and 
between  one  and  two  millions  is  shipped  at  Dunston 
Staith,  which  is  higher  up  the  river,  also  belonging  to 
th-e  North-Baetem  Railway  Company.  We  shipped 
3,307,200  tons,  and  the  rest  was  shipped  at  private  c<>al 
shipping  staiths  on  the  river.  I  may  mention  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Commission  that  this  amount  is  made 
up  mainly  in  this  way.  The  Tyne  Oommiamonexs  are 
authorised  to  levy  a  T^e  Eaaport  Due  of  lid.  on  all 
ooal  exported.  Thaib  means,  including  the  dock  due  on 
the  coal  shipped  at  the  Commissioners'  docks,  £88,242 
on  addition  to  wha*  I  have  given,  which  is  23  per  cent 
of  the  total  receipts.  Then  dues  upon  goods  amounted 
to  £62,187,  representing  16-21  per  cent,  of  the  tcm. 
Then  there  are  misoelJaneous  items  makiiig  up  £37,867, 
or  a  proportion  of  9'88  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts 
for  the  year. 

5409.  But  the  figures  are  not  arranged  in  such  a  way 
that  you  can  tell  us  how  much  comes  from  goods  and 
shipping  using  your  own  docks  and  how  much  from 
other  goods  and  shipping  ?— No,  but  I  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  get  it  for  you  and  hand  it  in. 

5410.  I  think  it  might  be  convenient  that  we  should 
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Imow  that  ? — I  will  have  that  taken  out,  and  will  hand 
it  into  the  Commission. 

(The  witness  handed  in  a  statement  of  the  Tvne  Im- 
provement  Commission  Consolidated  Fund  Revenue 
receipts,  showing  percentage  of  dues  received  from 
shipping,  c^xiU,  goods,  and  miscellaneous  (river  and 
docks  separately)  in  1900.  See  Appendix,  15th 
day,  No,  1.) 

5411.  What  are  your  principal  items  of  outlay^— Of 
coarse  you  are  speaking  of  revenue  outlay? 

5412.  Yee  ?— ^I  may  mention,  to  begin  with,  that  we 
or^nally  had,  and  have  yet,  for  our  own  internal  pur- 
poses, four  funds.  One  fund,  called  the  Tyne  Improve- 
ment Fund,  which  is  a  fund  for  the  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  tho  idver  andi  works  in  connection  l^ere- 
with.  The  second  fund  is  what  we  oall  the  Biver  Moor- 
ings Fund.  That  is  a  fund  under  which  aU  cbaigee  for 
pirtting  down  moorings  and  mainiaining  snoorings 
come.  Then  the  third  fund  is  the  Tyne  Piers  Fund, 
which,  of  course,  speaks  for  itself.  The  fourth  fund  is 
the  Northumberland  Dock  Fund.  Although  we  have 
two  docks,  and  river  staiths,  by  our  Aote  authorising 
l^eee,  they  are  one  concern,  and  all  income  and  out- 
lay is  crhaiged  to  the  "  KorthumlberiaDd  Dock  Fund." 
Taking  tiie  year  1900,  in  the  Tyne  Improvement  Fund, 
the  largest  item  out  of  a  toinU  of  £77,000  was  for  main- 
tenance dredging.  The  chaige  we  made  to  revenue 
for  maintaining  the  channel  whloh  had  aLready  previously 
^een  dredged  wae  £36,250,  out  of  a  total  of  £77,705. 
Then  we  had  aalaiies  and  oolHeotdon  of  diues,  £6,390; 
port  and  harbour  charges  of  a  general  character,  £7,700 ; 
engineering  and  contingencies,  £4,000. 


Then  under  that  head  came  the  Korth  and  South  Shielda         Mr, 

Steam  Ferries,  whicih     represent  an    expenditure  of  B»  Urtnn. 
£12,303.     Then  there  are  Imperial  taxes,  and  so  on,         *~^ — 

and  sundry  otiier  items,  making  up  £77,705.    The  main-  ^  April  IQOI* 
tenance  of  river  police  involvea  £3,634.  ' — 

5413.  I  think  perhaps  you  are  going  more  into  detail 
than  is  necessary.  Will  you  give  us  some  larger  items  ? 
— These  are  the  two  largest  under  that  head.  The  Tyne 
Piers  Fund  only  aggregated  £7,376  all  told.  Then, 
going  to  the  Northumberland  Dock  Fund,  the  whole  of 
the  expenses  in  connection  with  the  import  and  export 
of  traffic  at  the  docks,  euoh  as  the  shipment  of  coal  and 
the  labourage,  where  the  Commissioners  bear  the 
charges,  aggregated  £38,406. 

5414.  Where  do  you  get  the  £383,000  of  income  ex- 
pended?— ^I  am  endeavouring  to  explain  that  all 
these  items  aggregated  together  represent  £153,394. 
Then  the  interest  whioh  is  charged  to  revenue  on  our 
mortgage  debt  amounted  for  the  year  to  £154,569.  These 
two  items  together  aggregate  £307,863,  which  left  us  a 
surplus  of  £75,642  upon  the  year,  which  amount  s  ex- 
pended upon  works.  Instead  of  borrowing  to  that  ex- 
tent for  works  we  apply  the  revenue  surplus  year  by 
year. 

5415.  Have  you  expended  anytftiing  in  addition  out 
of  borrowed  money  of  late  years  ? — Yes.  What  we  have 
done  is  this :  With  regard  to  our  capital  account,  we 
have  standing  against  it  a  sum  of  £5,733,251.  We  have 
met  that  out  of  surplus  revenue,  to  tiie  extent  of 
£1,581,768,  the  residue  of  £4,151,482  having  been  met 
out  of  borrowed  money. 

5416.  Since  1850?— Yes. 


Mr.  John  Dixon  called  and  examined. 


5417.  (Chairman,)  You  are  the  Docks  and  Marine 
Superintendent  of  the  Southampton  Docks,  and  have 
held  that  position  since  their  purchase  by  the  London 
and  South-Westem  Railway  Company  in  1892? — Yes. 

5418.  You  are  alco  Specific  Oommissioner  of  the 
Southampton  Harbour  Board  ? — ^Yes. 

5419.  You  were  also  formerly  General  Superintendent 
of  the  Swansea  Haibour  Trust,  1888  to  1892  ;  manager 
of  the  Sharpness  Xew  Docks  and  Birmingham  Naviga- 
tion Company  from  1885  to  1887;  genenu  manager  of 
the  Bristol  Port  and  Channel  Dock  Company,  Avon- 
mouth,  from  1878  to  1885;  general  manager  of  King's 
Lynn  Docks  &nd  Railway  Company,  from  1869  to  1878 ; 
and  pr.or  to  that  Assistant-Superintendent  of  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway  Company's  Tyne  Docks? — ^Yes. 

5420.  Will  you  describe  to  us  the  position  of  the 
Southampton  Docks  and  the  accommodation? — The 
Southampton  Docks  are  distant  from  the  English  Chan- 
nel 26  miles,  two-thirds  of  this  distance  being  •the 
Solent,  insidie  the  Needles,  and  one-^third  the  ^utih- 
ampton  Water,  which  gives  access  to  the  docks,  before 
reaching  the  Rivers  Itehen  and  Test.  Access  to  the 
docks  is  marked  by  gas  and  bell  buoys  from  the  Needles 
through  the  Solent  and  up  Southampton  Water, 
and  there  is  an  available  depth  of  3Qfl  at  low  water  of 
ordinary  spring  tides.  The  tidal  range  at  ordinary 
spring  tides  is  12ft.,  at  extraordinary  springs  13ft.,  and 
at  neaps  about  dft.  With  the  exception  of  the  inner 
basin,  the  quays  and  docks  are  accessible  without  locks 
or  gates,  the  depth  being  at  low  water  (ordinary  spring 
tides),  in  the  outer  dock  18ft.,  Empress  Dock  26ft.,  and 
at  New  Quays  28ft.  The  entrance  to  the  Empress 
Dock  is  16&ft.  wide,  to  the  outer  dock  15Qft.,  and  to  the 
inner  basiii  60ft.  The  inner  basin  covers  10  acres, 
the  outer  dock  16,  and  the  Empress  Dock  18i,  whilst 
the  open  quiays  at  present  constructed  are  some  6,000ft. 
in  length.  Of  the  present  graving  docks,  five  in  num- 
ber, four  are  approached  through  the  open  docks  and 
one  from  the  River  Itohen,  and  the  company  are  con- 
strui^ting  a  sixth  dock,  the  approach  to  which  will  be 
from  the  R^ver  Test.  They  are  respectively  260ft  long 
with  a  depl^  of  15ft.,  400ft  long  with  a  depth  of  21ft, 
430ft.  lorwr  «rith  a  depth  of  25ft,  500ft.  long  with  a 
depth  of  25ft,  and  750ft  lonir  with  a  depth  of  32ft, 
and  a  maximxim  width  of  110ft.  The  sixth  graving 
dock  (in  course  of  construction)  will  be  800ft.  long, 
90ft.  wide  at  entrance,  and  the  depth  of  water  on  blocks 
will  be  33it.  at  H.W.O.S.T.  The  whole  of  the  drv 
docks  belong  to  the  liondon  and  South-Western  Rail- 
wav  Companv.  There  are  large  repairing  engineering 
factories  in  the  possession  oi  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company  and  the  Union  Castle  Mail  Steamship 
Cbmpany,  and  the  works  of  the  various  shipbuilding 
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and  repairing  firms  are  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  the  dry  docks.  The  port  authority  is  the  Southamp^ 
ton  Harbour  Board,  and  its  jurisdiction  extends  over 
the  Rivers  Itchen  and  Test,  and  Southampton  Water, 
to  an  authorised  line  near  Calshot  Oastle,  ^nd  includes 
the  quays  of  the  Hiai^bour  Board.  The  railways  con- 
necting with  the  docks  and  also  with  the  quays  of  the 
Southampton  BCaiflbour  Board  are  owned  by  the  London 
said  South-Western  Railway  Company,  and  thus  con- 
nected with  all  the  principal  railways  in  the  kingdom. 
The  railways  round  the  docks  and  quays  are 
all  worked  by  the  London  and  South-Western 
Railway  Company.  The  present  dock  authority 
is  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway  Com- 
pany,  to  whom  the  docks  were  transferred  on  the 
1st  November,  1892,  and  are  managed  under  the  South- 
ampton Docks  Act,  187L  Vessels  are  generally  loaded 
and  unloaded  by  the  London  and  Soum-Western  Rail- 
way Company,  the  dock  authority,  but  in  some  cases, 
with  their  concurrence,  the  work  is  perfoFmed  by  the 
shipowners.  This  applies  to  labour  on  the  docks.  The 
lalbour  on  board  ship  is  in  nearly  all  cases  performed 
by  the  shipowners.  Previous  to  1802  the  work  was  all 
done  by  the  old  dock  authority.  When  the  railway 
company  acquired  the  docks  they  left  it  optional. 
Pilotage  at  Southampton  is  compulsory,  and  is  con^ 
trolled  by  Commissioners,  consisting  of  the  Collector 
of  H.M.  Customs,  Commander  H.  Mansell,  R.N.,  and 
Commander  E.  Pilkington,  R.N.,  under  the  control  of 
Trinity  House,  London.  The  maintenance  of  the  Rivers 
Itchen  and  Test  is  under  the  control  of  the  Southamp- 
ton Hai^bour  Board,  who  are  the  Conservators  of  th» 
port.  This  body  consists  of  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  Alder- 
men, and  Common  Councilmen  of  the  Borouffh,  and  of 
ten  specific  Com<missioners.  The  rates  of  pilotage  are 
as  under: — From  Lepe  Buoy  to  Lee  Point  to  Eling, 
Redibridge,  Northam,  or  Chapel,  Is.  per  foot  extra  TJP 
a  vessel  inward  bound  be  not  boarded  until  E.N.E. 
of  Calshot  Castle,  only  one-third  of  rate.  From  South- 
ampton  to  sea,  17ft.  and  under,  6s.  per  foot;  17ft  to 
20ft.,  7s.  ;  above  20ft.,  9s.  Removing  in  Southampton 
Water,  from  Southampton  to  Redbridge,  Eling,  Nor- 
tham,  or  Chapel,  and  vice  versd,  Is.  per  foot ;  to  Hiam- 
ble,  Bursledon,  Lepe,  or  Beaulieu,  and  vice  versdr, 
Is.  6d. ;  proportionate  for  any  intermediate  distance. 
The  above  rates  are  subject  to  a  redaction  of  one-fourth 
in  respect  of  steam  vessels  and  vessels  towed  up.  Pilots 
letained  on  board  while  at  anchor,  7s.  6d.  per  day. 
From  line  drawn  from  Lepe  Buoy  to  Lee  Point  to 
Southampton,  Hiamlble,  or  Bursledon,  17tt.  and  under, 
Is.  6d.  per  foot ;  17ft  to  20ft,  2s.  6d. ;  above  20ft., 
3s.  6d.  The  buoying  and  surveying  of  the  various 
channels  are  under  the  control  of  Sie  Southampton 
Harbour  Board.     Powers  exi^t  under  the  Special  Act 
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Mr, .        of  Parliament,  as  well  as  under  the  Harbours,  Docks^ 
J.  Dixotu     and  Piers  Act,  1847,  to  make  bye-laws ;  but  with  the 

— ; —         exception  of  the  regulations  for  shipping  in  the  docks 
1  April  1901.  it  has  not  so  far  been  found  necessary  to  make  use  of 
~       such  powers.     I  have  forwarded  to  the  Oamaniissiou  a 
copj  of  the  Dock  Kegulations  and  Harbour  Boaj:d  Bye- 
laws.     The  docks  are  lighted  by  electricity,  and  goods 
,are  difloharged  and  shipped  and  work  frequently  carried 
on   at  night,    including  the   r6pa.rs  and    refitment    of 
ships   in    the    graving     docks,    and    coaling     of    ves- 
sels.      In    fact,   during    the    bu^y    seasons,    the   work 
does     not     cease     from     midnight    on  Sunday    night 
until  the  following  Saturday  night.     Hydraulic  cranes 
are  on  all  the  quays,  and  hand  and  other  cranes  in  all 
the  warehouses.     Their  powers   range  from  30cwt.   to, 
say,  12  tons.     There  are  ailso  8heer-l<egs  tluut  will  lifib 
up  to  80  tons,  and  others  ranging  from  20  tons.     We 
have  also  a  30-<ton  travelling  crane,  which  is  specially 
used  in  the  No.  5  Graving  Dock  in  lifting  shafts  and 
heavy  pieces  of  machinery.     Gra.n  in  bulk  is  unloaded 
from  vessels  by  elev»tor,  and  conveyed  by  travelling 
bands  to  the  whole  of  the  warehouses.    Our  rates  on  grain 
cover  the  use  of  machinery.  The  hydraulic  cranes  on  the 
^uays  lift  direct  from  the  holds  of  ships  andi  deposit  either 
inito  railway  trucks  or  into  the  doorways  of  warehouses. 
Thore  is  a  coiisideraible  area  of  ground  set  apart  for 
the  piling  of  deals,  etc.,  and  in  addition  thereto  there 
is  estensivve  shed  room  for  Uie  storage  of  wood  goods 
und«r  cover.     Mineral  oils  are  not  dealt  with  by  us. 
Very  extensive  provision  is  bein^  made  for  cold  storage 
and  lairage.     The  several  compan.es  using  the  port  have, 
of  coarse,  their  own  cold  stores  for  their  own  purposes, 
and  the  American  line  hare  also  provision  for  their  im- 
ported meot  trade.     The  extensive  system  of  warehouses 
in  the  docks  is  the  propexiy  of  the  London  and  South- 
western Railway  Company.     The  work  at  Southamp- 
ton Docks  is  veory  varied.     The  fruit  trade  involves  im- 
mediate despaitch,  and  is  praotiically  not  warehoused,  and 
this  applies  equally  to  Channel  Islands  and  French  pro- 
ducts.      On  the  otflier  hand,  American  goods  are  put 
into  warehouses,   also  grain,    wine,   and   maize,   which 
is  not  to  be  detivered  for  a  considerable  time  after  being 
landed,  whilst  West  Indies  products  are  housed  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,   as  required.     The  provision 
of    warehouses  is  under  the  Southampton  Docks  Act, 
1871.     Beat  is  in  all  cases  chained  when  goods  remam 
for  the  convenience  of  the  importer.     To  ensure  cor- 
rect delivery  of  cargo,  there  is  necessarily  a  short  time 
(about  seven  days)  invodved  in  the  handling  of  it,  and  rent 
is  not  then  enforced.  I  have  forwarded  to  the  Coinmission 
a  schedule  of^dues  charged  on  shippinc;,  al*'o  of  the  chaiges 
on  goods,  according  to  schedule  in  Southampton  Docks 
Act,  1871.      Vessds  are  charged  harbour  dues  as  well 
as  dock  dues ;  but  on  goods  there  is  no  charge  but  that 
of  the  dock  authority.       It  is  the  rule  with  the  dock 
authority  to  give  equal  facility  to  all  parties  and  dues 
are  levied  in  jJl  cases  to  make  the  payments  equivalent. 
The  granting  of  exceptional  privileges  is  not  permitted. 
The  tonnage  of  ships  is  ascertained  from  their  register. 
The  tonnage  of    goods  is  ascertained  by  weighing,  or 
measuring,  as  the  case  may  be,  according  to  the  kind 
of  merchandise.       Goods  brought  by  ships  trading  to 
Southampton  are  invariably  despatched  by  rail,  and  no^ 
into  lighters.     The  Southampton  Harbour  Board  quays 
are  not  under  the  control  of  the  dock  authority,  and 
regular  lines  of  ships,   principally  coasters,  trade  from 
there.      The  railway  traffic  is   worked  by  the  London 
and  Soubh-Wes'tem  Railway  Company.     Ships  belong- 
ing to  His  Majesty  have,   of  course,  free  use  of  water 
space,  and  ^Mi^  that  have  loaded  at  the  docks  and  re- 
turned  disabled    have   privileges    under   the  Harboura, 
Docks,   and  Piers  Act,    1847.     The   tui^s  at  Southamp- 
ton are  the  property  of  a  local  steaaiis-hip  company.     I 
am  unable  to  give  you  their  rat-es,  as  it  does  not  fall 
witliin  the  province  of  this  railway  comixiny    to    hire 
them.     The  following  are  particulars  of  the  "tonnage  of 
vessels  wh'ch  entered  the  docks  during  1900:  — 


Number    '     ., 
of  Vessels.   I     ^'^'*'*'»- 


lender  500  tons  - 
500  tons  to  1,000  tons  • 
l/KK)  tons  to  2,0(X)  tons 
2,f)00  U  ns  to  4,000  tons 
4.000  tons  to  6,000  U)n8 
Over  {U)(\(i  tons     - 

Total     -    .     - 


887 
677 
1,107 
102 
238 
192 


240,672 

r»04.745 

1.445,132 

31.-1,499 

1,217,902 

1,801,786 


Net. 


1 16,438 
232,150 
630,199 
200,808 
734.664 
989,564 


3,203         5,525,796    2,903,823 


5421.  Are  tihe  hours  of  the  Customs  officials  the  same 
as  at  other  ports? — ^Tes,  the  hours  of  the  Customs 
offic^ials  are  the  saene  as  at  other  ports ;  but  they  do 
not  regulate  the  working  hours  of  labour  in  the  dodcs. 
At  Southampton  they  are  praorically  continuous.  The 
work  is  continuous,  and  the  Customs  House  hours  are 
practically  continuous.  The  arrivials  in  dock  and  dis- 
charge of  steamers  over  2,000  tons  burden,  during  the 
week  ending  2nd  February,  IGOl,  were  as  foUows :  — 

Iloyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company: 
31at  January.    8.S.   "Atxoito"  trom  West  Indies. 
Tonnage: — Gross,     5,366,     Net,     3,068.     Cargo, 
1,330  tons.     Commenced  disoharge  3lBt  January, 
finished  discharge  the  2nl  February. 

Union-Caatle  Mail  Steam  Ship  Company : 
29:h  Januaoy.     S.S.   '*Doune  Oastle,''  from  Ham- 
burg.      Tonnage: — Gross,     4,046,     Net,     2,613. 

Cargo,  110  tone.     Commenced  and  finished  dis- 

charae  the  day  ol  arrival. 
1st     Y^txjAxy,     S.S.     "Dunvegan     Castle,"     from 

Portsmouth.       Tonnage : —Gross,     5,058,      Nee, 

3,428.     Cargo,  nil. 
1st    February .     S.S.    ''  Scot,"    from    Portsmouth. 

Tonnage:— Gross,  7,816,  Net,  4,278.     Cargo,  nil. 
2nd  February.     S.S.  "  TantaHon  Casftle,"  from  the 

Cape.     Tonnage : — Gross,     5,636,     Net,     3,048. 

Cargo,     750     tons.     Commenced    dischaige     4th 

February,  and  finished  the  5th. 

American  Line : 

27th  January.  S.S.  "  Noordhnd,"  from  New  Yorit. 
Tonnage:— Gross,  5,150,  Net,  3,867.  Cargo,  840 
tons.  Commenced  dischaige  27th  Janmry,  and 
finished  the  2dth. 

Cunard  Line: 
28 th  January.       S.S.   "Auiania,"  fxom   the  Cape. 
(Trooper.)    Tonnage : —Gross,  7,269,  Net,  4,030. 
Cargo,    70  tons.      Commenced  and  finished  dis- 
charge the  same  day. 

Botterdam  Lloyd: 
28th  January.     S.S.  "  Soemibing,''  from  Rotterdam.. 
Tonnage:— Gross,  5,142,   Net,   1,815.     Cargo,  4 
tons.       Commenced  and  fiuAsflied   dischai^  the 
same  day. 

P.  &  0.  Steam  Navigation  Company : 
28th     January.       S.S.      "Nubia,"      from       Cape. 
(Trooper.)    Tonnage :— Gross,  5,914,  Net,  3,824. 
Cargo,  26  tons.      Commenced  and  finished  dis- 
charge the  28th  January. 

5422.  Southampton  is  one  of  the  few  examples  in  Eng- 
land where  >the  dock  management  is  in  privaite  hands, 
is  it  noit? — Hull  is  another  case.  Hull  is  in  the  hands 
ol  the  Nortli-Eostern  Railway  Company,  the  same  as 
Southampiton  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lonaon  and  South- 
Wsatem  Eailway  Company. 

5423.  Do  you  consider  that  private  ownership  of  docks 
■has  any  advantages  over  public  ownership?—-!  have  a 
very  strong  opinion  that  the  owneiship  of  docks  by 
railway  companies — ^n>t  a  private  dock  company — is  an 
advantage.  The  instance  of  Southampton  itself  is  a  case 
in  point  against  Dock  Cdmpany  oiwnerahip.  The  dd 
Dock  Company  had  no  resources  to  fall  back  upon,  and 
the  result  was,  they  got  into  a  state  of  impecuniosity, 
out  of  which  the  railway  company  had  to  lift  them. 

5424.  You  have  told  us  that  the  warehouses  belong 
to  the  railway  company? — ^Yes.  There  is  an  extensive 
system  of  wardiouses  there.' 

5425.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  in  any  scheme  of  dock 
management  warehouses  should  be  included  ? — ^Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

5426.  You  mentioaed  that  the  ordinary  range  of  spring 
tides  was  12ft.  Is  it  nob  the  fact  that  thare  are  double 
tides  at  Southampton? — ^Yes,  there  are  four  tides  a 
day. 

5427.  Does  that  give  you  a  longer  time  of  high  water? 
— We  h*ive  practically  a  period  of  four  hours  of  high 
water,  twice  a  day. 

5428.  {Sir  Holert  Giifen.)  Are  there  tidal  basins  at 
Soufbhampton? — ^We  have  only  one  pair  of  gates.  There 
is  not  a  lock. 

5429.  Have  you  any  accounts  of  the  Southampton  Har- 
bour Board? — I  have  ihe  accounts  of  the  London  and 
South -Western  Hailwny  Company. 

5430.  I  am  speaking  more  of  the  harbour  than  (he 
railway? — ^I  will  hand  in  the  last  published  harbour 
accounifl.     (The  witness  handed  in  the  harbour  accounts.) 
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5431.  Will  you  state  whether  you  have  a  surplus  or 
jk  deficit  on  the  Harbour  Board? — They  pay  their  way 
very  well.     They  pay  interest  on  all  their  bonds. 

5432.  How  much  interest  do  they  pay? — About  four 
.per  cent. 

5433.  YHiat  is  the  amount  altogether?— £8,105,  and 
.that  includes  bank  charges,  £118. 

5434.  The  chief  income  and  expenditure  account  in 
.connection  with  the  docks  would,  of  couree,  be  kept  by 
the  raiiwoy  oompany? — Tes. 

5435.  Do  they  publish  separate  accounts  of  the  mat- 
ters ? — They  do  not  publish  detailed  accounts,  but  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  are  shown  in  our  half-yearly 
.accounts — the  railway  company's  account. 

5436.  Caa  you  tell  us  how  they  work  out? — If  you 
Jtake  the  last  half  year  the  docks  receipts  were  £127,000 
^nd  the  expenditure  £92,000. 

5437.  Where  would  the  capital  expenditure  of  the 
docks  appear ?— £1,422,000  wejpaid  for  the  docks,  and 
^our  total  expenditure  since  1892  up  to  the  2l8t  Decem- 
•ber,  including  the  purchase  of  the  docke,  was  £3,056,768. 
We  have  spent  more  over  the  docks  since  we  bough/t 
them  than  we  paid  for  them. 

5438.  Then  that  apparent  surplus  of  an  income  of 
J3127,00O  and  an  expenditure  of  £92,000  does  not  in- 
•clude  the  expenditure  of  interest  on  capital  spent  in 
the  oonstruction  of  the  docks  ? — ^No,  about  2^  per  cent, 
is  what  we  make  upon  our  productive  capital. 

5439.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  When  the  docks  were 
taken  over  hy  the  London  and  South  Western  Bailway 
Oompany  in  1892,  I  suppose  ikej  had  l«llen  rather 
behind  the  requirements  of  the  times,  had  they  not  ? — 
Yes.  They  had  no  means  o^f  raising  capital,  or,  at  any 
vate,  they  could  not  raise  it  aft  all.  Ttie  raolwav  com- 
pany had  assdflted  them  already,  and  they  tnought 
something  had  better  be  done,  and  that  they  had  better 
take  them  over. 

5440.  The  London  and  South  Western  Bailway  tk)m- 
pany,  being,  of  course,  greatly  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  docks  at  Southampton? — ^Tes. 

5441.  And  a^lthough,  perhaps,  the  return  on  their  ex- 
penditure does  not  appear  to  be  very  much  when  looked 
at  from  the  point  of  view  of  dock  receipts,  yet,  when 
looiked  at  over  the  whole  system  of  the  London  and 
South  Western  Hallway  it  may  'be  very  advantageous 
to  the  railway  company  ? — It  is  a  feeder  decidedly. 
Private  companies  cannot  afford  to  carry  on  such  a 
business  at  2^  per  cent.,  but  a  railway  company  of 
course  can. 

5442.  In  many  oases  a  dock  of  this  kind  is  some- 
iihing  like  a  great  railfway  staftion? — ^Yes,  it  is  a  huge 
jrailway  terminus. 

5443.  Has  the  traffic  greatly  increased  since  18927 — 
Jt  has  increased  considerablv.  T^e  tonnage  of 
shipping  w^hich  entered  the  docks  in  1892,  which  was 
the  year  of  the  transfer,  was  2,359,000  gross,  and  laerb 
year  it  had  increased  to  5,525,758. 

5444.  Therefore  it  would  appear  that  the  policy  of 
bringing  the  docks  up  to  modern  requirements  has  pro- 
duced a  very  largely  increased  traffic! — ^Yes. 

5445.  And  I  take  it  that  the  expenditure  which  has 
been  incurred  on  the  dodks  since  me/y  were  purchased 
has  been  all  in  the  direction  of  bringing  them  up  to  the 
requirements  of  modem  shipping? — ^Yes,  the  dec^truc- 
tion  of  all  wooden  sheds  and  the  conetruction  of  brick 
warehouses  and  double  storey  sheds,  and  the  supply 
of  hvdraulic  power  and  electric  power.  Of  course  the 
old  Dock  Oompany  when  we  took  it  over  was  hopeleGely 

l>ehind  modern  requirements. 

6446.  Then  tJie  result  of  the  expenditure  has  been  a 
very  large  increase  of  traffic? — ^Yes. 


5447.  Who  does  the  dredg^g  below  tlTe  docks  so  as  Mr. 

to  give  the  30ft.  of  water  up  to  tike  docks  ? — l^e  Harbour  */.  Dixon. 

Board  or  the  railway  company  dad,    by  arranfi:ement  -^^ — 

with  the  Haii>oar  Board.    It  was  ihe  Harbour  Board's  1  ^^pnl  1^1* 

business,  but  with  our  l^^xfe  interest  in  it  we  agreed  '  —^^ 
to  bring  the  five  fatiiom  line  up  to  Southampton,  we 
prectically  paying  one-half  of  the  cost.    The  eoet  of 
doing   that   was   about   £46,000,  and  we  found  about 
£22,000  out  of  the  £42,00a 

5448.  That  was  an  example  of  the  work  which  was 
thought  to  be  necessary  for  the  full  development  of  the 
docks?— That  wa«  so.  It  was  for  the  ships  that  we 
exipected  to  come.  Thirty  feet  is  enough  for  present 
requirements,  and  we  have  that  at  low  wiater,  of  course. 
There  is  one  sognificant  figure  appearing  in  the  traffic. 
In  1892  the  steamers  which  used  tue  port  took  in 
179,520  tons  of  coal,  principal Iv  We<lsti.  Last  year  €he 
steamers  using  the  port  oansixmed  496,449  tons,  wbich 
is  a  very  oonsiderable  increase. 

5449.  Has  that  anything  to  do  with  opening  the 
Severn  Tunnel?— No,  the  bulk  of  it  comes  by  water. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  356,000  tons  oat  of  that  495,000 
came  by  water  last  year. 

5450.  Is  there  any  private  warehoueing  done  at 
Southampton? — Yes,  there  are  warehouses  there  which 
are  leased  by  local  merchants ;  for  inetance.  Fear,  Cole- 
brook  and  Co.,  and  Jefferey  and  Lewis.  There  is  a 
considerable  grain  trade  done  at  Southampton. 

5451.  And  you  compete  wrth  them,  I  sup^pose,  for 
warehoufldng  ?— No,  we  have  no  comtpetition.  The  effect 
of  the  purchaee  of  the  docks  by  the  railway  company 
has  been  to  atoo  all  compeltttion.  Ibnnerly  the  Har- 
bour Board  used  to  compete  with  tie  dock  company. 

5452.  You  have  warehouses  and  private  owners  have 
warehouses,  you  eay? — Yes. 

5453.  If  there  is  a  cargo  of  goods,  I  suppose  a  private 
warehouse  owner  would  like  to  get  it  into  his  ware- 
house?— Well,  he  can  taike  it.  We  do  not  put  any 
impediment  in  his  way. 

5454.  The  manager  of  the  docks  would  point  out  the 
advantage  of  warehousing  on  the  dock  property  r' — Cer- 
tainly; but  we  take  the  grain  from  his  docks  to  his 
own  priviate  warehouse  for  a  small  charge. 

5455.  Do  you  mean  on  the  rails  of  the  company  9 — 
Yes,  beoaujBe  we  ultimately  get  the  carriage  of  it, 
whether  it  comes  irom  his  warehouse  or  ours*  Per^ 
E»oually,  I  would  prefer  that  he  fihoulcl  take  it  to  his 
own  warehouse. 

5456.  You  do  not  get  the  warehouse  rent  unless  it 
comes  into  your  warehouse? — ^No,  ibut  we  have  the 
room. 

5457.  (Chairriian,)  Can  you  tell  us  the  amount  of 
dredging  that  is  done,  and  its  annual  cost? — Do  you 
speak  more  particularly  of  the  cost  of  the  dredging  of 
the  Harbour  Board  ? 

5458.  Yes? — It  is  a  small  matter.  We  have  one  other 
great  advantage  at  Southampton  besides  the  double 
tide.  The  ebb  tide  only  lasts  about  three  and  a  half 
hours  against  the  flood  tide  five  and  a  half  or  six 
hours,  so  that  what  is  brought  up  by  the  flood  tide  is 
carried  out  by  the  extra  scour  that  we  have  by  the 
short  ebb.  Kie  cost  of  the  dredging  of  the  Harbour 
Board  last  year  was  £6,296  ;  but  tlia*t  £6,296  was  an 
exceptional  item.  The  net  dredging  only  amounts  to 
about  £1,000  a  year  for  the  Harbour  Board,  and  our 
dredging  the  docks  is  about  £2,000  a  year  on  revenue 
account.  Of  course,  we  have  a  tremendous  amount  of 
dredging  on  capital  account. 


Mr.  Charles  James  More  recalled  and  further  examined. 


5459.  (Chairman,)  You  now  appear  before  ujs  in  order 
to  put  in  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work  which 
would  be  necessary  to  deepen  the  river  to  30ft*  up  to 
the  Victoria  and  Albert' Docks,  in  accordance  with  the 
promise  given  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Conservancy  at 
Questions  1440  to  1447  and  1474  to  1460?— I  do. 

5460.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  that  estimate? — ^This 
^  See  is  my  report  to  the  Conservators  on  the  subject  contain- 
7483-4.   ing  the  esrtrim&te  which  the  Chairman  referred  to : — 

20th  February,  1901. 
To  the  Conservators  of  the  Kiver  Thames. 

.Gentlemen, — As  directed  by  the  order  of  the  Board, 
dated  the  26th  November  last,  I  have  prepared  and 


submit  herewith  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  providing 
a  channel  30  feet  deep  at  low  water  of  spring  tides  be- 
tween the  Nore  Lightship  and  the  Albert  Dock,  and 
having  a  minimum  width  of  1,000  feet  up  to  Graves- 
end,  and  600  feet  between  Gravesend  ana. the  Albert 
Dock  entranca 

The  total  quantity  of  material  which  would  have  to 
be  dredged  to  make  this  channel  as  far  as  Gravesend 
•is  7,807,000  cube  yards,  and  the  quantity  between 
Gravesend  and  the  Albert  Dock  is  12,342,000  cube 
yards,  making  a  total  of  20,149,000  cube  yards,  the 
cost  of  dredging  which  I  estimate  at  the  sum  of 
£1,514,838,  as  set  out  in  detail  on  the  annexed  state- 
ments. 


3fr.  a  J. 
jSfort, 
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Mr.  C.  J,        In  oonBidering  the  question  of  tiie  pbuit  required 

More.        to  carry  out  this  dredging,  I  have  assumed  that  the 

— ; —         dredging  for  the  deepening  of  the  channel  opposite 

1  April  1901.  the  Leigh  Middle  could  be  carried  out  by  contract  as 

'"'"'"*'        the  material  is  known  to  be  silt  or  sand,  and  would  be 

most  economically  removed  by  suction  dredgers. 

The  dredging  between  the  Chapman  Light  and  the 
Albert  Bock  entrance  amounts  to  14,292,000  cube 
yards,  and  if  the  work  were  spread  over  ten  years,  three 
powerful  dredgers  and  twelve  steam  hoppers,  each  of 
about  700  cube  yards  carrying  capacity,  would  be  re- 
quired. 

The  limit  of  ten  years  would  cover  the  whole  of  the 
dredging  operations)^  but  the  work  could  be  so  arranged 
that  the  channel  might  be  deepened  up  to  the  Tilbury 
Docks  in  from  two  to  three  years  from  the  date  of 
commencing  the  work. 

A  tender  and  a  steam  surveying  vessel  would  have 
to  be  provided,  the  cost  of  which  is  included  in  the 
estimate. 

I  have  also  provided  for  the  insurance  of  the 
dredgers,  hoppers,  and  other  craft  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  and  the  estimate  includes  a  sum  of  £20,000 
for  the  extension  of  wharf  accommodation  and  in- 
creased plant  which  wicyuld  be  required  to  oany  out  the 
necessary  repairs  to  the  dredgers,  hoppers,  and  other 
vessels  employed. 

Training  Banks. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Lower  Thames  Navigation 
Commissioners  in  paragraph  47  of  their  report  dated 
the  25th  March,  1^6,  it  is  improbable  that  a  channel 
of  the  depth  of  30  feet  at  low  water  could  be  main- 
tained through  the  shallows  to  the  south  of  the  Leigh 
Middle  without  the  construction  of  a  training  bank  to 
direct  and  control  the  tidal  currents  between  Canvey 
Island  and  Shoebuiyness. 

In  designing  such  a  work  care  must  be  taken  to 
place  it  in  a  position  where  it  will  exercise  the  most 
beneficial  effect  on  the  navigable  channel  whilst  inter- 
fering as  little  as  possible  with  the  access  to  Leigh  and 
Southend  and  the  sea  frontage  extending  between  these 
places. 

This  can  only  be  determined  after  a  prolonged  series 
of  observations  on  the  directions  of  the  tidal  currents, 
which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  carried  out  except  during 
calm,   clear,   and  settled  weather. 

The  cost  of  the  bank  would  also  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  it  is  con- 
structed,  and  to  ascertain  this  borings  would  have  to 
be  made  along  the  line  decided  on. 

In  the  absence  of  this  necessary  information  any 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  training  bank  must  be  a 
very  rough  approximation,  and  it  is  only  in  oonse* 
quence  of  the  strongly  expressed  desire  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  have  such  an  estimate  that  I  have  ventured 
to  deal  with  the  matter  on  the  inadequate  data  at  pre- 
sent accessible. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  this  estimate  I  have  laid 
down  alternative  lines  for  a  training  bank,  which  are 
shown  in  red  and  blue  on  the  accompanying  charts. 

The  section  adopted  for  calculating  the  quantity  of 
material  required  is  also  shown  on  the  chart. 

I  estimate  the  cost  of  a  bank  constructed  in  the  posi- 
tion shown  by  the  red  lines  at  about  £136,000,  and  a 
bank  constructed  in  the  position  shown  by  the  blue 
lines  at  about  £82,000. 

In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  bank  would  probably 
have  to  be  extended  eventually  to  a  greater  distance 
than  is  shown  from  Canvey  Island,  and  as  it  would 
then  enter  deep  water,  the  cost  would  be  considerably 
increased. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)        Charles  J.  More,  Engineer.  ' 

Thames  Conservancy, 

20th  Fehrtmry  1901. 

BSTTMATBD  COST  QP  DBEPENINO  THE  RIVER 
THJAMiES  ISO  AK?  TO  PROVIDE  A  CHANNEL 
HAVING  A  DEPTH  OF  30  FEET  AT  LOW 
WATER  OP  SPRING  TIDES  UP  TO  THE 
ALBERT  DOCK  ENTRANCE.  (QUIBSTION 
No.  1440.) 

The  minimum  width  of  the  channel  to  be  1,000  feet  up  to 
Grayesend  and  MO  feet  between  Gravesend  and  the  Albert 

UOCP. 


SUMMARY 

Co0t  of  Dredging  as  per  Statement  No.  1     •       -  l,050,03fr 

Cost  of  Plant  as  per  Statement  No.  2  -        -        -  549,800^ 
Insurance  of  Plant  for  10  years  at  £5,000  per 

annum                -        •                               -  SO.OOd* 
Working  Expenses  of  Tender  for  10  years  at 

£2.000  per  annum 20,000- 

Working  Expenses  of  Survey  Vessel  for  10  years 

at  £2,600  per  annum 25,000^ 

Enlaiging   Conservancy   Wharf   and  providing 

extra  machinery  in  workshop   -       -       -       -  20,000' 

Total  Cost  of  Dredging       -        -       -  l,514,83g 

Cost  of  Training  Walls  between  Canvev  Island 

and  Shoeburyness,  as  per  Statement  No.  3,  say  135,000  - 

£1,649,838 


STATEMENT  No.  1. 

Quantities  of  Material  to  be  dredged,  and 
Estimated  cost  of  working  Dredgers  and  Hoppers.. 

Between  the  Nore  Lightship  and  the 
Chapman  Light  through  the 
"  Yantlet » Channel—  £  £ 

5,857,000  cube  yards  at  lOd.  per  cube 

yard 244,042 

Aad  10  per  cent,  for  Contingencies     -     24,404 

268,446- 

Between  the  Chapman  Light  and  Gravesend — 
1,950,000  cube  yards  at  11  id.  per  cube 

yard 93,438 

Between  Gravesend  and  the  Albert  Dock — 
12,342,000  cube  yards  at  Is.  per  cube 
yard 617,100 

710,538 

Add  10  per  cent,  for  Contingencies  -    71,054 

781,592 : 

£1,050,038 

Note. — Through  the  Leigh  Middle  Channel  there  would 
be  667,125  cube  yards  less  dredging,  which  would  reduce 
the  cost  by  £30,575. 

STATEMENT  No.  2. 
Estimated  Cost  of  Plant  required  for  Dredging. 

It  is  ai^iinied  that  the  dredging  required  between  the 
Nore  Lightship  and  the  Chapman  Li^ht  might  be  done  under - 
Contract,  the  material  to  be  removed  being  sand  and  silt. 

Between    the    Chapman    Light    and  the  Albert  Dock 
Entrance  the  quantity  of  material  to  be  dredged  is  14,300,000* 
cube  yards. 

Assuming  that  one  dredger  and  four  steam  hoppers  could 
dispose  of  500,000  cube  yards  of  material  in  a  year,  if  the 
dredging  operations  were  extended  over  ten  years,  three 
dredgers  and  twelve  hoppers  would  be  required  to  do  the 
work. 

The  cost  of  a  dredger  if  taken  at  £28,000  and  the  cost  of 
a  steam  hopper  capable  of  carrying  1,000  tons,  or  say  700*' 
cube  yards  of  heavy  material,  is  taken  at  £18,000. 

estimate. 

£ 

3  Dredgers  at  £28,000  each 84,000' 

12  Steam  Hoppers  at  £18,000  each  ....    216,000 

Steam  Tender  for  Dredgers 10,000 

Survey  Vessel 8,000- 


Add  10  per  cent,  for  Contingencies 


318,000 
31,800 

£349,800 


STATEMENT  No.  3. 

Proposed  Training  Banks  between  Canvey  Island. 

AND  Southend  Pier. 

Plan  A  shoum  in  Red  on  Admiralty  Chart, 
estimate  of  cost. 


118,240  C.  yards  Rubble  Stone  at  6s.  • 
118,240        „        Block  Chalk  at  3s.  6d. 
93,520        „        Packed  Rubble  at  6fi.  6d. 
44,660  Sq.  yards  Rough  Pitching  at  78.  6d 
9,108  C.  yards  Concrete  in  Bags  at  8s.  6d 
Beacons  and  Guard  Piles,  say    • 
Temporary  Works,  say 


Add  for  Contingencies  10  per  cent. 


£        s. 

d. 

35,472    - 

- 

20,692    - 

- 

30,394    - 

- 

16,747  10 

— 

3,870  18 

- 

5,000    - 

- 

10,000    - 

— 

122,176    8 

— 

12,217  12 

— 

£134,394    - 

- 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 
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JPIROPOSED  TRAINING  BANKB  BETWEEN  CAN- 
VET  ISLAND  AND  SHOEBIIRTNESS. 

Flan  B  shoum  in  Blue  on  Admiralty  Chart. 


ESTIMATE  OF  COST. 


Uppjsb  Traininq  Bank. 

£       s.    d.     £     s.    d. 
.33,970  C.  Yds.   Rubble  Stone, 

at  68. 10,191    0    0 

.33,970   C.  Yds.    Block   Chalk, 

at  38.  6d.         -  .        -   5,944  15    0 

29,092  C.  Yds.  Packed  Rubble, 

at  68.  6d.  -   9,454  18    0 

13,404  So.  Yds.   Rough  Pitch- 
ing, at  78.  6d.  -        -  -  5,028  10    0 
2,112    C.    Yds.    Concrete    in 
bags,  at  88.  6d.  -      897  12    0 
Beacons  and  Guard  Piles,  say    •  2,500    0    0 
Temporary  Works,  say      -        -   3,000    0    0 

37,014  15    0 

Add  for  Contingencies 
10  per  cent.     -        -   3,701    8    0 

40,716    3    0 

Lower  Training  Bank. 

35,100  C.  Yds.  Rubble  Stone, 

at  68. 10,530    0    0 

35,100  C.   Yds.   Block   Chalk, 

at  38.  6d.  ...  6,142  10    0 

26,850  C.  Yds.  Packed  Rubble, 
at  6s.  6d.  -        -  8,726    5    0 

13,640  So.  Yds.  Rough  Pitch- 
ing, at  7s.  6d.  •        •        -  5,115    0    0 

2,860    C.    Yds.    Concrete   in 
bags,  at  8s.  6d.  -        >    1,215  10    0 

Beacons  and  Guard  Piles,  say  -   2,500    0    0 

■  Temporary  Works,  say     -        -  3,000    0    0 

37,229    5    0 

Add  for  Contingencies 
10  per  cent.      -       -  3,722  18    0 

40,952    3    0 

£81,668    6    0 

nanMATBD  ooer  of  piroyhxing  extra  moor- 
ings FROM  BARKING  REACH  TO  NORTH- 
FLEET  HOPE  AS  PER  HARBOUR  MASTER'S 
REPORT,  DATED  THE  16th  OCTOBER,  1900, 
AS  SHOWN  ON  PLAN  SUBMITTED  TO  THE 
ROYAii  OOMfflmSSION.  (QUESTIONS  1,691 
AND  1,602.) 

Barking  Reach—  £  £ 

Nos.  1  and  2  for  ships  250  feet  long  and 
20  feet  draught- 
Moorings  and  Buoys    -        .        -        - 
Dredging  50.000  cube  yards  at  Is.  6d. 


1,120 
3,750 


4,876 


Nos.  3  and  4  for  ships  300  feet  long  and 
20  feet  draugjit — 
Moorings  and  Buoys    .        -        -        - 
Dredging  38, 150  cube  yards  at  Is.  6d. 

Balfivay  Reach  for  ships  400  feet  long  and 
26  feet  draught — 
Nos.  5,  6,  and  7,  Moorings  and  Buoys  - 
Dredging  48,540  cube  yards  at  Is.  6d. 

Erith  Reach  for  ships  400  feet  long  and 
25  feet  draught — 
No.  8,  Moorings  and  Buovs  - 
Dredging  6,234  cube  yards  at  Is,  6d.    - 

No.  9,  Moorings  and  Buoys 
Dredging  3,460  cube  yards  at  Is.  6d.  • 

No.  10  ,Mooring8  and  Buoys 
Dredging  27,700  cube  yards  at  Is.  6d. 

Nos.  11  and  12,  Moorings  and  Buoys  - 

Erith  Rands  for  ships  400  feet  long  and 
25  feet  draught — 
No.  13  ,Moofing8  and  Buoys 
Dredging  5.550  cube  yards  at  Is.  6d. 

Nos.  14  and  15,  Moorings  a  nd  Buoys 


1,120 
2.861 


1,728 
3,641 


576 
468 

576 
259 

576 
2,078 


3,981 


5,360 


1,044 


835 


1,152 

2,654 
1,152 

676 
416 

992 
1,152 

1,152 

Long  Reach,  North  side  for  ships  500  feet 
long  and  30  feet  draught^ 
No.  16,  Moorings  and  Buoys       •       -         700 

No.  17,  Moorings  and  Buoys       •       •         700 
Dredging  33,000  cube  yards  at  1&  6d.       2,475 

No.  18,  Moorings  and  Buoys        -        -         700 
Dredging  22,500  cnbe  yardis  at  Is.  6d.         1,688 

No.  19,  MoorinflB  and  Buoys       •       •         700 
Dredging  27,500  cube  yards  at  Is.  6d.        2,063 

Long  Reach,  South  side  for  ships  500  feet 
long  and  30  feet  draught^ 
No.  20,  Moorinffs  and  Buoys  700 

Dredging  20,000  cnbe  yar^  at  Is.  6d.         1,500 

Nos.  21,  22,  23  and  24,  Moorings  and 
Buoys 2,800 

St.  Clements  Reach  for  ships  500  feet  long 
and  30  feet  draught — 
Nos.  25  and  26,  Moorings  and  Buoys  -       1,400 

Northtleet  Hope  for  ships  500  feet  long  and 
30  feet  draught — 
Nos.  27,  28,  29  and  30,  Moorings  and 
Buoys 2,800 


Add  for  Contingencies  10  per  cent.  - 


Mr.  e.  J 

More. 


700  1  x\pril  1901 


3,175 


2,388 
2,763 


2,200 
2,800 

1,400 


2,800 

40,275 
4,027 

£44,302 


Say  £45,000. 

5461.  BbiTe  you  seen  the  estioiiAt*  of  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie  for  similar  work,  which  is  given  at  Question 
3086?— I  have. 

5462.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  upon  that 
estimate? — I  think  so  far  as  we  can  compare  the  two 
the  quantities  are  very  nearly  the  same  for  the  part 
between  Gravesend  and  the  Albert  Dodc.  So  far  as 
the  estimate  for  the  cost  is  concerned  I  have  taken 
it  out  at  Is.  per  cube  yard.  There  is  not  very  much 
difference  really  between  us  on  the  whole. 

5463.  Then  with  regard  to  Questions  1691  and  1692, 
you  promised  to  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding extra  moorings  from  Barking  Reach  to  North 
fleet  Hope  ? — ^Tes.     That  is  included  in  my  estimate. 

5464.  Then  with  regard  to  dredging,  you  promised 
to  give  us  a  statement  of  the  amount  dredged  during 
the  years  1894  and  1899.  Can  you  give  us  Uiat  ? — ^Tes, 
I  will  put  it  in  now. 

{The    Witness  handed  in  a  statement   skowing  tiie 
quantity  of  material  dredged  by  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy dredgers  below  London  Bridge  for  the  six 
years  1894  to  1899.    See  Appendix,  ISth  day.  No. 
2.) 
5466.  Have  you  any  further  lemasks  to  make  WdAh 
reference  to  the  stateimenit  you  have  put  in  ? — Not  with 
reference  to  this,  I  think. 

5466.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  With  regard  to  what 
you  say  as  to  the  construction  of  a  training  bank,  you 
say  the  position  can  onl^  be  determined  after  a  pro- 
longed series  of  observations  on  the  directions  of  the 
tidal  currents,  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  carried 
out  except  during  calm,  clear,  and  settled  weather.  Is 
it  proposed  by  your  Board  to  proceed  with  those  obeerva- 
tions  ? — ^I  think  we  should.  In  this  coming  eummer  we 
shall  certaanly  take  a  sevies  of  observations  there. 

5467.  We  may  take  it  that  vou  are  really  going  to 
do  it? — Yes,  you  may  take  it  that  we  will. 

5468.  Does  the  same  remark  apply  to  the  question 
of  the  borings  ? — ^Yes,  we  should  also  do  that  when  the 
summer  weather  comes  in,  if  the  Commission  desire  it. 
AVe  had  not  settled  to  do  that,  but  if  the  Commission 
wish  it,  of  course  we  could  do  so.  It  will  have  to  be 
done  if  ever  the  scheme  is  carried  out 

5469.  It  is  a  necessary  thing  to  do  ? — Yes,  quite  ne- 
cessary. 

5470.  I  see  you  take  the  total  cost  for  deepening  the 
River  Thames  so  as  to  provide  a  channel  having  a  depth 
of  30ft.  at  low  water  of  spring  tides,  up  to  the  Albert 
Dock  entrance,  the  minimum  width  of  the  channel 
to  be  1,000ft.  up  to  Gravesend,  and  600ft.  between 
Gravesend  and  the  Albert  Dock,  and  you  estimate  that 
at  £1,649,838  ?— Yes. 

5471.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  have  formed  any 
idea  as  to  the  time  which  the  operations  will  occupy  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  stated  in  the  estimate  that,  assuming 
one  dredger  and  four  steam  hoppers  could  dispose  of 


See  1703.    ) 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON: 


Mr.  C,  </.     500,000  cube  yards  of  material  in  a  year,  if  the  dredg- 
More,        ^%  operations  were  extended  over  ten  years  three 

dredgers  and  twelve  hoppers  would  be  required  to  do 

1  April  1901.  the  work. 

5472.  And  the  time  would  be  proportionately  less  if 
more  plant  were  used  ? — ^Tes,  but  that  is  the  basis  on 
which  I  estimated  for  the  plant. 

5473.  You  have  to  increase  the  amount  of  plant,  and 
to  that  extent  you  have  to  increase  your  estimate  for 
the  depreciation* of  the  plant? — That  is  so. 

5474.  {Bear-Admivid  Hext.)  Tou  spoke  about  cube 
yards.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  cube  yard  in  the 
tonnage? — A  cube  yard  would  be  about  a  ton  and 
a  third,  or  something  of  that  kind.  It  depends  on  the 
material.  It  varies  greatly  in  weight  Some  would 
be  more  than  that. 

5475.  After  the  river  is  dredged  to  the  proposed  depth 
have  you  thought  what  it  wotud  cost  to  keep  it  at  tnat 
depth? — I  think  myself  from  Albert  Dock  down  to 
Gravesend — at  any  Tate — ^the    river    would    maintain 

.  itself  at  that  depth,  because  we  have  already  many 
reaches  where  we  have  that  depth,  and  even  a  greater 
depth  than  that.  Of  course,  when  you  eome  to 
a  channel  like  the  Ledgh  Middle  that  tvould  be  a 
most  expensive  thing  to  keep  open.  I  may  say  that 
going  beyond  the  Albert  Dock  higher  uo  it  would  be  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  maintain  a  30ft.  channel  there. 

6476.  (Sir  Robert  GifFen,)  Looking  at  the  conditions 
of  the  river  and  the  prospects  of  an  increase  of  shipping 
business,  would  you  recommend  that  the  works  should 
take  ten  years? — I  have  mentioned  that  you  might 
begin  by  deepening  the  channel  from  Gravesend  to  Til- 
bury Docks,  which  would  take  from  two  to  three  years. 
You  might  concentrate  your  plant  on  that.  The  higher 
part  of  the  river  would  be  done  in  ten  years,  but  it 
ought  to  be  done  from  Gravesend  to  Tilbury  in  very 
much  less  than  ten  years. 

5477.  Then  the  trade  of  the  port  would,  you  think, 
benefit,  although  the  works  extend  over  ten  years? — 
Yes.  That  would  enable  you  to  get  to  Tilbury  Docks 
within  two  or  three  years. 

6478.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  I  see  in  what  you  call 
your  statement  No.  1  you  put  down  a  sum  of  £268,446 
for  dredging  between  the  Nore  Lightship  and  the  Chap- 
man Li^t  through  the  Yantlet  Channel  ? — ^Yes. 

6479.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  the  bulk  of  that 
is  through  what  is  called  the  Leigh  Middle  Shoals? — 
Nearly  the  whole  of  it. 


5480.  It  does  not,  I  presume,  exactly  follow  that  if 
the  training  wall  were  made  you  wonla  have  to  do  so* 
much  dredging  ? — No  ;  it  is  possible  that  you  might 
save  a  great  deal  of  dredging.  I  may  say  that  it  ap' 
pears  to  me  that  the  proper  course  would  be  to  mas^ 
the  training  wall  first,  and  it  might  be  so  successful 
that  it  would  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  dredging. 

5481.  Therefore  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
amount  required  might  be  less  at  any  rate  in  that  loca- 
lity?— ^Yes,  it  is  quite  problematical  what  dredging 
there  would  cost. 

5482.  You  have,  I  think,  something  like  60ft.  of 
water  at  the  Chapman  Light  ? — ^There  is  a  hole  there. 

5483.  Then  you  come  to  40ft.  of  water,  where  the* 
river  begins  to  widen  out  ? — ^Yes. 

5484.  And  then  it  ie  reduced  to  about  25ft.  7— 25ft. 
to  26ft.  in  the  de^eirti  part. 

5485.  Then  below  the  point  where  the  training  wall 
might  be  supposed  to  stop  you  begin  to  get  depths  of 
60ft.,  50ft.,  40ft. — ^ample  depths  of  water? — Yes. 

5486-7.  Therefore  it  is  auite  conceivable  that  train- 
ing the  channel  from  the  Onapman  Light  down  to  some- 
where nearly  opposite  Shoebury  you  might  possibly  do 
without  dredging  th«  channel? — Yes. 

My  lord,  I  waa  going  to  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  explain  sometbing  which  has  been  said  by 
the  pilots  who  have  been  called  with  regard 
to  the  dredgers.  They  are  not  Conservancy 
dredgers;  they  dredge  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing ballast  for  sale.  They  belong  to  private  owners, 
and  are  not  there  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
channel.  They  are  under  tne  control  of  the  Conser- 
vancy Harbour  Masters,  and  they  work  under  the 
Thames  Conservancy  licence,  but  they  are  not  our 
dredgers.  Five  of  them  are  for  raising  ballast  and 
three  for  sand. 

6488-G.  Do  you  tell  us  that  those  are  the  only 
dredgers  of  which  the  pilots  complain  ? — I  think  they 
mentioned  those  specially.  EThey  are  in  the  Lower 
Hope.  If  your  lordehip  cares,  I  could  put  in  s  copy 
of  the  licence  which  we  grant  to  show  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  worked. 

5490.  (Chairman.)  Yes,  we  should  like  to  have  that 
Will  you  put  in  now? — Yes. 

(The  witne.^s  handed  in  a  form  of  dredging  licence 
granted  by  the  Thames  Conservancy.  See  Appen- 
dix^ \Sih  day.  No,  3.) 


Mr.  George  Ambbose  Poosox  called  and  examined. 


Mr.  G.  A 
Pogsfin. 


5491.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  British  Vice-Consul 
at  Hamburg  ? — ^Yes. 

5492.  We  have  received  answers  to  the  several  ques- 
tions submitted  by  us  to  the  British  Consul-General  at 
Hamburg  ? — ^Yes. 

5493.  And  we  are  now  desirous  of  obtaining  some 
further  information  with  regard  to  that  port. 
Will  you  describe  to  us  the  method  of  work- 
ing employed  there?— I  have  brought  with  me 
maps  of  the  port,  which  the  Commission  have  before 
them.  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  Hamburg  Republic 
has  about  700,000  inhabitants,  and  they  have  the  sole 
government  of  the  port.  The  dock  was  constructed  be- 
tween 1880  and  1888,  after  all  parts  of  the  world  had 
been  visited,  so  that  it  contains  the  most  modem  scien- 
tific improvements.  It  is  about  58  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  with  a  mean  lowest  depth  of  16;^ft. 
of  navigable  Channel,  ranging  to  about  25ft.  3in.  at  high 
water.  There  are  ten  tidal  basins  in  Hamburg  Docks 
— nj  locks — these  tidal  basins  having  a  water  area  of 
about  332  acres.  The  total  acreage  with  the  quays  in 
the  new  basin  now  under  construction  comes  to  1,133 
acres. 

5494.  These  particulars,  I  think,  we  already  have  in 
the  answers  to  our  questions? — Yes.  They  are  all 
there  more  or  less. 

5495.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  the  harbour  adminis- 
tration is  worked  at  a  profit? — No,  it  is  not.  That  is 
private  information  from  the  Senate,  but  it  is  on  the 
nest  authority.     The  expenses  exceed  the  receipts. 

5496.  Can  you  tell  us  the  amount  of  the  loss  per 
annum  ? — It  is  not  published.  No  special  balance  sheet 
IS  published.     It  does  not  appear  in  the  Budget  at  all. 


5497.  Does  the  Government  consider  that  the  bene- 
fits accruing  owing  to  the  influx  of  trade  compensate  for 
that   loss? — Undoubtedly,   since  they  continually  in- 
crease the  facilities  of  the  harbour,  which  is  being  done 
at  the  present  moment  at  very  great  expense.  The  Ger- 
man Government  have,  according  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Gastrell, 
our  Commercial  Attach^  at  Berlin,  spent  at  Hambure 
and  other  German  ports  since  1888  about  £24,428,000 
on   harbour   accommodation    for   increased    shipping. 
Some  £15,000,000  of  this  sum  has  been  expended  at^^^| 
Hamburg  on  such  works ;  at  Bremen,  Vegesack,  and  ' 
Bremerhaven  £5,700,000;    at  Altona,    £450,000;    at 
Geestemunde,  £800,000 ;  at  Danzig,  £400,000  ;  at  Stetr 
tin,  £1,400,000. 

5498.  Was  that  expended  by  the  German  Government 
or  by  the  local  authorities  ^Partly  by  the  Hamburg 
State  and  partly  by  the  Imperial  authorities. 

5499.  Will  you  explain  the  system  of  lighterage  in 
force? — ^The  lighterage  is  generally  in  the  hands  of 
private  people.  No  charges  are  made  by  the  authori- 
ties for  goods  passed  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  into 
lighters.  If  removed  off  the  quay  there  are  certain 
charges  made.  I  have  made  a  translation  of  the  Regu- 
lations sinc^  the  answers  to  the  questions  were  for- 
warded to  the  Commission,  which  I  hand  in. 

(r^  witness  handed  in  a  transiation  of  the  Begu- 
laiions  cu  to  Quay  Traffie  and  Dues  in  the  Fori 
of  Hamburg.     See  Appendix^  ISth  day.  No.  4.) 

5500.  The  charge  is  for  goods  from  lighters  on  to  the 
quay  ? — Yes  ;  and  into  lighters  from  the  quay. 

5501.  Now  will  you  tell  us,  if  you  please,  if  the 
barges  are  registered? — ^The  barges  have  a  number,  ia 
the  same  way  as  the  vehicles  in  London,  for  the  par- 
poses  of  identification. 
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5502.  And  for  no  otlier  puiposa? — ^They  do  not  pay 
any  fee.  I  do  not  think  tkat  they  pay  for  a  licence. 
I  think  they  are  only  num^bered,  and  they  pay  a  nominal 
fee  for  that  numiber.    The  fee  is  a  few  marks  only. 

5503.  Can  you  tell  us  the  amount  and  cost  of  the 
dredging  that  is  done  in  the  river? — The  Hamburg 
State  possessed  at  the  end  of  the  year  1900  eleven 
dredgers,  and  the  dredging  of  the  river  and  the  har- 
bour costs  Hamburg  £40,000  to  £45,000  annually. 

5504.  Is  that  for  a  period  of  several  years? — ^That  is 
on  the  aveinge. 

6505.  An  average  since  1888  ? — For  the  last  ten  years. 

5506.  Can  you  tell  me  the  amount  of  the  dredging 
that  has  been  done  ? — During  the  pa»t  ten  years  from 
1,900,000  to  2,800,000  cubic  metres  of  sand,  clay,  and 
other  refuse  annually  from  the  bed  of  the  harbour  aftid 
from  the  Elbe. 

5507.  Now  with  regard  to  the  quay  traffic,  can  you 
give  us  a  statement  of  the  rates  levied? — The  quay 
dues  are  contained  in  the  translation  of  the  regula- 
tions that  I  have  handed  in. 

5506L  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  oases  where  goods 
are  conveyed  to  Hamiburg  and  then  transhipp^  to 
London  in  preference  to  being  sent  direct  to  London? 
— I  think  it  is  an  incoreaaing  cuatom  forced  uiwn.  mer- 
chants  by  the  heavier  chaigea  in  London  upon  direct 
ahipments  from  other  countries.  I  am  able  to  give  the 
Commission  some  information  on  that  point,  but  I  have 
not  permission  to  give  the  names  of  the  firms  gene- 
rally. 

5509.  Then  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  take  it.  You  must 
either  give  the  whole  of  it,  or  not  at  all  ?— I  am  allowed 
to  pass  it  round  to  the  members  of  the  Commission  ? 

5510.  No  ;  that  will  not  do  ?— It  is  a  firm  established 
in  London  and  New  York  and  Hamburg. 

551L  We  must  have  it  in  its  entirety  or  not  at  all  7 
— ^Then  may  I  give  you  a  statement  from  my  own  know- 
ledge? 

5612.  Yes? — The  instance  I  will  give  you  is  that  of 
g^^  some  sewing  machines  shipped  from  New  York  this 
502^_^  year.  One  parcel  from  New  York  to  Han](burg  and 
thence  to  London,  and  one  to  London  direct.  Vid 
Hambnrg  they  went  from  Hamburg  by  the  General 
steam  Navigation  to  Harwich,  and  thence  to  Liver- 
pool Street  at  a  total  cost  of  £20  lis.  7d.,  whereas 
the  direct  shipment  for  the  same  weight  and  the  same 
goods  at  the  same  time  came  to  £25  8s.  Id.  There  was 
a  bitter  complaint  about  an  amount  of  £6  16s.  9d.  for 
dock  dues,  delivery,  and  cartase,  and  also  a  complaint 
about  the  '^  London  clause."  Not  being  able  to  explain 
the  London  clause,  I  applied  for,  and  received  this 
morning  two  bills  of  lading  from  the  Atlantic  Trans- 
port Company,  containing  that  clause.  I  may  say 
that  the  actual  freight  to  London  in  one  case  was 
£16  168.  9d.,  and  the  freight  to  Hamiburg  307 
marks,  whioh  we  may  call  £15.  There  was  a  charge 
vid  Hamburg  of  dock  dues,  13s.,  and  transhipment 
chargee  20b.,  raising  it  to  £17.  The  carriage  from  Ham- 
burg to  Harwich  and  thence  to  London  was  £3  18s.  2d., 
allowing  the  goods  which  had  been  placed  on  board 
at  Hamburg  to  be  received,  I  believe,  at  Aldersgate 
Street  within  60  houie  of  their  being  put  on  board  at 
Hamburg,  whereas  it  is  stated  by  the  merchant  that 
it  took  over  a  fortnight  from  the  arrival  of  the  goods 
in  London  to  the  time  that  he  was  able  to  receive  thenu 
He  would  have  saved  £5  in  the  freight  and  a  fortnight's 
time  in  the  receipt  of  the  good's  if  they  had  been  sent 
the  other  way. 

5513.  {Sir  Robert  OifFen.)  What  are  the  chargee  in 
London  in  addition  to  the  fxeigjht^l^iTou^  the  London 
clause  a  charge  accrued  as  per  bill  of  lading  of  Is.  Od. 
for  40  cubic  feet,  amounting  to  £2  4e.  lOd.  That  w«8 
occasioned  by  the  London  clause  in  this  American  bill 
of  lading. 

5514L  What  was  that  for?— I  have  heard  that  it  is 
a  common  clause  on  goods  sent  to  London. 

5615.  But  what  affected  this  is  a  sum  of  money,  you 
say,  in  addition  to  the  freight  f— Yes ;  the  London 
clause  charge  is  £2  4e.  lOd. 

5516.  But  what  is  it  for  doing f— This  ii  the  clause: 
''The  steamship  owners  shall  at  their  option  be  en- 
titled to  land  the  goods  within  mentioned  on  to  the 
qnayi  or  to  discharge  them  into  craft  hired  by  them 
immediately  on  arrival  and  at  consignee^  risk  and 
expense  *  — 

4944. 


5517.  {Chairman.)  Is  this  the  case  you  are  mention-    Mr,  G»  A, 
ii.g  from  your  own  knowledge? — Yes.  Pogmm, 

5618L  You  say  your  correspondent  told  you  that  he  ,  a^IJiToai 
complained  of  that  particular  bUl  of  lading.    Is  that  *  ^^^  ^^^ 
it? — ^He  complained  that  the  London  clause  with  re- 
gard to  the  carriage  of  good*  from  New  York  to  Londoa 
was  a  drawback. 

5619.  {Sir  Bobert  Oiffen,)  That  extra  charge  was  made 
for  landing  the  goods  on  the  quay.  Is  that  what  it 
means  ?— Or  into  lighters  at  their  option.  It  seems  to 
be  a  compulsory  clause  bringing  in  a  charge  of  £2  4f. 
lOd.,  ana  the  dock  duee  amounted  to  £6  16flu  9d., 
raising  the  direct  chargee  to  £25  18e.  Id.,  as  againat 
£20  lis.  7d.  vid  Hamburg. 

5520.  Will  you  enumerate  those  charges  again? — 
London  clause  charges  as  per  bill  of  lading,  £2  4s.  10d« ; 
dock  dues,  delivery,  and  cartage  charged  by  the  London 
and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee  at  58.  4d.  per  40 
cubic  feet,  £6  16s.  9d.,  as  against  duee  at  Hambuig 
amounting  to  138.,  transhipmen/t  chargee  20  marka— 
rougUy  £1 ;  and  through  rate,  Hambui^g-Harwich  to 
London,  £3  18s^  2d. 

5521.  {Chairman.)  How  do  you  make  up  the  £25? 
—£16  16s.  6d.,  £2  4s.  lOd.,  £6  16s.  9d.,  amounting  to 
£25  18a.  Id.  Vid  Hamiburg,  307  marks,  or  £15,  freight, 
138.  dock  duee,  £1  transhipment,  amounting  exactly 
to  £16  13s.  5d.,  plus  £3  IBs.  2d.  from  Hamburg  to 
Liverpool  Street,  I  assume. 

5522.  Has  the  operation  of  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Act,  in  your  opinion,  been  injurious  to  London  ship- 
owners ?--I  should  answer  that  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive unhesitatingly. 

5623l  Are  you  able  to  suggest  any  remedies  for  the 
alleged  disadvantages  of  the  Act^There  seems  to  be 
a  want  of  unity  in  the  carrying  of  it  out  throughout 
the  British  Empire  and  the  colonies  as  well,  eince  we 
can  get  no  international  agreement  on  the  matter. 

5524.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy?— We  ought  to 
manage  to  get  an  international  agreement  on  the  matter 
by  all  manufacturing  countries. 

5525.  {Sir  Bobert  Giffen.)  A  part  of  that  charge  by 
the  London  dock  company  that  you  mentioned  was  for 
cartage.  Can  you  tell  us  where  the  cartage  was  to  ^ 
It  says  here:  ** Charged  by  the  London  and  India 
Docks  Joint  Committee  to  Aldersgate  Street" 

5526.  To  the  destination?— Yes. 

5527.  In  the  case  of  the  goods  by  way  of  Hamburg 
the  charge  was  not  to  Aldersgate  Street,  but  to  Liver- 
pool Street,  wae  it  n(rf;  ?—"  Through  rate,  Hamburg- 
Hiarwich  to  London,  domicile."  That  would  be  alao 
to  Aldersgate  Street 

5528.  Including  the  cartage  ?— Yes. 

5529.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that?— It  is  mentioned 
here.  "Through  rate,  Hamburg-Harwich,  to  London, 
domicile."  It  must  be  Aldersgate  Street,  the  address  of 
the  merchant  himself. 

5530.  (Mr.  Feel)  What  is  the  rate  at  which  the 
stream  runs  at  Hamburg? — The  distance  from  Ham- 
burg to  Cuxhaven  is  58  miles,  and  the  tide  takes  four 
hours  and  twenty-one  minutes. 

5531.  {Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  That  is  the  speed  of 
the  tidal  wave.  The  question  was,  what  is  the  speed 
of  the  current  of  the  river? — The  current  would  be 
nearly  the  same,  would  it  not? 

5532.  {Mr.  Feel.)  You  say  the  depth  of  the  water 
in  Hamburg  Harbonr  at  high  water  is  25ft  ? — ^Yes. 

5533.  What  is  it  at  low  water?— 164ft 

5534.  When  you  say  "  Hamburg  Harbonr,"  what  do 
you  include  under  that? — From  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour  to  the  sailing  ship  harbonr.  Some  of  the 
older  do<^s  or  tidal  basins  are  not  as  deep  as  those 
under  construction.  Those  under  construction  are 
having  the  walls  of  the  new  basins  constructed  so  that 
another  5ft.  depth  can  be  added  afterwards  if  neces- 
sary. 

5535.  Yon  say  16ift.  is  the  minimnm  depth  at  mean 
low  water.  Tliat  is  found  off  Schulau? — ^At  Schnlan 
and  Blankanese. 

5536.  The  larger  vessels  have  to  lie  there,  I  sup- 
pose?— ^Yee,   sometimes, 
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^^iww^*        S537.  Does  the  Elba  sUt  ut>  very  rapidly  in  Uieie 
^  0Q611  docks  ? — Not  80  mucli  in  the  harbour.     The  dredg- 

I  AbtU  1901 ,  ^^  ^^  ^^^  river  is  continual. 

'  '   -      6638.  Yon  have  given  some  figures  about  the  dredg- 

ing. .  I  suppose  you  could  not  tell  us  how  much  of  that 
yearly  expense  is  for  the  dredging  in  the  docks? — ^No, 
that  was  not  given  to  us  by  the  authorities. 

'  6630.  Ton  talk  about  these  canals  that  run  into  the 
interior  of  the  town,  and  I  presume  further  bade? — 
They  run  through  the  territory  of  the  Free  State  of 
Hamburg. 

6640.  Does  much  traffic  run  up  these  canals? — ^I 
think  the  main  stream  would  be  congested  by  barges 
and  river  craf  t,  if  these'  canals  were  not  made  use  oi 

6541.  Are  they  freely  made  use  of? — Yes. 

6642.  What  do  they  take  the  traffic  up  to,  do  they 
tak«  it  to  railviray  wharves,  or  what  ?— In  the  Free  Har- 
boor  itself,  in  the  district  where  goods  are  manipulated 
and  sorted, and  redistributed  and ^ repacked,  there  is  a 
very  large  private  company  founded  called  the  Lager- 
haus  Gesellschaft  The  Hamburg  Government  holds 
a  great  many  shares  in  that  company  which  has  been 
eonstmcted  solely  for  the  convenience  of  all  the  ships* 
caorgoes  ;  there  is,  in  addition,  a  very  comnlete  network 
of  railwavB  rouiid  all  the  quay-ebeds  vtown  in  the 
ground  plans. 

5543.  Then  with  regard  to  the  unloading  at  night, 
who  are  the  judges  ol  the  necessitv? — The  quay  autho- 
rities under  the  direction  of  the  Deputation  for  Trade 
and  Navigation. 

5544.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  much  trade  done  at 
night? — ^Nbt  a  great  deal;  only  for  the  short  line  ves- 
sels, such  as  the  General  Steam  Navigation  and  the 
Grimsby  lines  ;  those  making  short  journeys. 

5545.  Speaking  generally,  does  the  Hamburg  Depu- 
tation for  Trade  and  Navigation  deal  with  the  whole 
of  the  port,  the  buoying,  lighting,  and  everything? — 
They  have  the  whole  of  the  control.  They  appoint  the 
officials,  and  they  regulate  the  charges  and  settle  all 
the  general  expenses  of  the  harbour. 

5546.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  With  regard  to  the 
Biver  Elbe,  is  the  depth  given  in  your  answers  to  the 
questions  confined  to  one  or  two  shoals,  or  is  it  the 
general  depth  ?-r-The  general  depth  is  16ift 

6647.  Irrespective  of  shoals,  is  that  the  general 
depth  of  the  river,  or  are  there  particular  bars  with 
that  depth  on  and  deeper  spaces  in  between? — Tlie 
spaces  ai^e  deeper. 

(The  witness  explained  by  means  of  a  map,   and 
showed  the  navigaibile  channel  of  the  rimer,) 

6548.  Supposing  the  shoals  were  dredged  ttway, 
would  there  be  a  lan;er  depl^  of  water  available  at 
Hamburg  ?— I  think  it  is  impossible  to  dredge  those 
•noals  away.  They  are  always  silting  up  again,  and 
new  shoals  arrive.  Suppose  a  vessel  got  stranded  for 
24  hours  or  12  hours,  it  very  often  makes  the  sand  silt 
np  in  another  part 

5549.  Thon.tbe  limitation  of  depth  for  the  Elbe  ap- 
pears to  be  about  23ft,  at  neap  high  tide  ?— That  is 
•  i^bout  righti 


5550.  Then  when  you  get  into  !fte  harbour  itself  yiM 
have  a  depth  of  26ft.,  nave  you  not,  alongside  the 
quays? — In  many  parte. 

5551.  Then  anv  ship  that  can  come  up  the  river  llee 
afloat  in  the  harbour,  does^  it  ? — Not  at  all  times.  WitK 
certain  winds  the  water  in  the  harbour  is  very  low. 

5552.  There  you  lose  the  difference  between  higk 
and  low  water,  which  ia  something  like  6ft  at  spring 

tides? — And  a  little  more. 

5553.  Do  the  ocean  ships  lie  partly  asround? — Tha- 
very  largest  vessels  remain  lower  down  the  river.  The 
vessels  which  belong  to  the  Hamburg- American  line- 
are  genenJly  kept  oown  the  river. 

6654.  Whereabouts  ?— At  a  place  called  Stade.  They 
are  generally  kept  opposite  Brunshausen. 

^656.  Then  the  large  ocean-going  steamers  do  not 
come  into  the  harbour? — No,  not  as  a  regular  thing. 
The  "  Deutschland.''  was  up  there  a  few  weeks  aoo^ 
drawing  about  27ft.,  and  she  reached  Hamburg  safely* 

5656.  Then  there  must  be  rather  more  water  thaa 
you  have  mentioned  in  your  answer? — ^Yes.  The  wesi 
wind  fills  the  harbour,  and  they  take  advantage  of 
such  an  opportunity.    It  raises  the  water  6ft  3in. 

5557.  Are  theire  any  proposals  for  inipioving  the  river 
between  I^Hade  and  Hamburg — deepenmg  the  river? — 
It  has  not  been  necessary  yet.  not  eo  far  down  the 

niver. 

5558.  There  has  been  no  neceeeity  for  an  increase 
of  water  up  to  Hamburg  ? — ^Not  so  far  down  tiie  river — 
only  in  the  vioinity  of  Hamburg. 

6669.  Has  there  been  any  proposal  for  deepening 
the  river  up  from  Stade  ? — ^They  are  continually  dredg* 
im;  it. 

5560.  Is  that,  to  maix^tain  the  depth,  or  to  increase 
it  ?— I  do  not  tthink  there  is  any  plan  for  using  Govern- 
ment money  on  a  large  scale.  They  have  no  settlect 
scheme  for  it. 

6561.  (Chairman,)  Can  you  tell  me  what  amount  of 
assistance  to  expenditure  is  given  from  Imperial  funds 
to  Municipal  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
works? — ^Hamburg  is  a  Republic  altogether,  and  the 
Imperial  Government  only  exercise  jurisdiction  in  mili- 
tary, postal,  and  criminal  law,  and  Customs  juris- 
diction. 

6662.  Can  you  teU  me  whether  there  is  any  assistance 
given  from  Imperial  or  other  funds  towards  the  im- 
provement of  this  port  ? — Not  at  the  present  time. 

6563.  Has  there  ever  been? — ^When  Hamburg  went 
into  the  ZoUverein,  the  Imperial  Goremment  voted  a 
certain  sum  towards  the  conetructkm  of  the  horlxMir. 

5564.  When  was  that?— That  would  be  aboolt  I8B2: 
Hamburg  went  into  the  ZoUverein  actually  in  1888,  and 
the  money  was  voted  earlier,  I  suppose. 

5565.  Can  tou  tell  me  whether  since  1882  any  Im- 
perial funds  have  been  used  in  the  improvement  of  the 
hai4x)ur? — That  is  since  Hamburg  actually  went  into 
the  ZciRvereinl  I  do  not  think  any  Imperial  funds 
have  been  voted  since  then. 

(The  witness  handed  in  a  secHomd  plan  of  ihe 
harhowr  at  Hamhwrgy  shovnng  the  different  fiddi 
Jxuins.) 


Sir  Feedesick  Bxzok  Dixok-Habiiuln]>,  Bsdrt,  icv*,  recalled  and  further  examined. 


SirF.  D,        6666;  (Chairman.)  Are  you  prexMtred,  on  behalf  of  the 

Diaoon-       Thames  Conservancy,  to  give  us  any  information  as 

^^"tSS^*  I  to  the  financial  proposal^  of  the  Board  to-day  ?— No, 

'^^         not  toHlav,  but  I  should  like  to  give  a  message  from 

^""         say  Board. 

5667.  Veiry  well? — I  gave  a  pledge  to  this  Com- 
mission that  our  engineer  should,  if  xx)ssible,  pre- 
pare a  plan  which  shoold  be  handed  into  you.  I  passed 
liisi-  through  the  Board  at  onoe,  but  as  you  will  notice, 
that  report  was  only  signed  on  the  20ith  February.  It 
was  not  handed  to  our  Board  till  a  short  time  after 
tliai.  Then  we  had  to  send  onr  secretary  to  obtain  in- 
lormatinn  with  regard  to  various  ports,  and,  as  a  matter 


of  fact,  the  information  only  came  to  ns  fi^  Isst 
Wednesday.  That  was  oonsidered  by  the  Fuianee 
QosunM^  ls0t  Wednesday,  but  this  morning  the 
Board,  without  any  wish  to  be  dasoouzteoQa  at  all, 
thought  that  they  ought  to  ddsoQes  it  a  little  before 
I  was  allowed  to  brmg  it  before  the  Commissk>n.  It 
is  being  puiahed  on  as  fast  as  we  can  posh  it  on.  It  is 
a  large  work,  and  we  have  had  to  do  it  properly. 

Kow,  my  Lord,  as  I  am  here,  perhaps  I  »»7^ 
allowed  to  oocreet  my  evidenoe  on  one  or  two  Iww 
points.  T&e  first  is  with  regard  to  Queetion  1307.  1 
left  it  a  little  doubtftil  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
Board. 


HINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 
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6666i  (fihairmcm,)  TIbe  qaestioa  is,  "Wha4i  amount 
ol  tonna^  would  ihey  represeat?" — ^Yes.  From  my 
eTideaee  it  rather  seemed  as  if  we  had  only  the  amaJ 
flhipowiiers  on  the  Ooaaeiranoy  Boaid.  I  widi  to  stai'' 
iiiiEb  the  largest  shipowners  in  London  are  represented 
4m  .the  CbnserT-ancy  Board  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Deritt,  a 
Joint  manager  of  the  Oriemt  Steam  N'aTacation  Company, 
Ximtited,  one  of  the  Oonseryators  eleoted  by  shipowners. 
That  is  to  say,  diat  we  have  a  representation  of  the 
laiffest  as  well  as  the  smallest  shlpownieirB.  Tben  X 
ivim  to  correot  a  statement  with  regaid  to  taking  oyer 
the  duties  of  the  Port  Sanitary  Authoril^.  That  is 
at  Questions  1422  and  1423.  I  had  not  noticed  it,  but 
I  was  yrvongly  reported  in  that  instance.  Wbat  I  said 
was,  that  if  the  Commissioners  recommend  the  placing 
of  any  additional  duties  vpon  the  Conserratoirs,  they 
would  be  able  to  carry  out  such  additional  work.  I 
•did  not  say  that  they  desired  to  take  orer  the  duties 
of  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority,  which  they  consider 
liaye  been  admunably  performed  by  the  City  of  London, 
joid  would  be  best  left  in  their  hands. 

5660.  Then  do  you  wvih  to  make  any  remarks  with 


reference  to  the  answers  given  by  the  pilots  who  hsTS     inr  F,  i>. 
been  called  1 — Yes.    With  reference  to  the  answers  ^iveu       Dixon- 
by  the  pilots  at  Questions  4226  to  4228,  4302  to  4305,     Hartland, 
4322   to    4326,    and   4379    to    4381,    I    would    point        J^aH. 
out    that    the    Thames    Consenrancy    has    for    some        "TToni 
years    employed    a    surveying    staff,    and    that    tha  *  Apnl  1901. 
results    of    tbe  various   surveys    are  sent  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Admiralty  and  to  the  Trinity  Ho'ise, 
both  of  whidi  bodies,  as  well  as  the  shipowners  them- 
selves, have  representatives  on  tfie  Conservancy  Board, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  bring  up  any  complaints  that 
had  been  received,  and  the  Board  presume  that  no. 
complaints  have  been  made,  as  none  have  ever  been 
broii^t  up.     The  pilots  represented   that  there  was 
no  surveyor  and   tnat  there   were   no  surym.     The 
regular  surveys  have  been  taken  by  the  regular  staff ; 
they   have  been   handed  in   regularly   to   the   proper 
auiliorities,  and  if  tiiose  authorities  had  any  reason  to 
complain  they  have  their  ^representatives  on  the  Board, 
and  tibey  ooiud  bring  up'  their  complaint  to  us,  and  it 
would  be  immediately  looked  in/to.    As  we  got  no  com- 
plaint we  did  not  understand  that  there  was  anythiBir 
to  complain  of. 

Recalled,  74G2. 


(Adjourned  tine  die.) 
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Commercial  Dock  Company. 
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County  Council. 


Mr.  Clattdb  Baogaliat,  K.O.,  ajppeared  on  behalf  of 
the  ISnames  Cosiserrancy. 

Mr.  K.  EUrper  appeared  oo.  behalf  of  the  Wharfingen 
and  Warohiousekeepeis'  AmocisMook, 

Mr.  James  Cranstoun  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
AsMoiation  of  Ma«iter  Lightermen  and  Bazgeowneia. 

Mr.  Rowland  Whitehead  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Joseph  Shaw  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Korth 
Landon  Baailway  Oompany. 


(Chairman.)  We  have  had  some  applications  made  to 
us  with  reference  to  the  appearance  of  Counsel  before 
this  Commission,  and  the  Commiseioners  would  like  to 
say  that  as  far  as  the  examination,  the  cross-examination 
and  addressing  the  Commission  are  concerned,  they  will 


only  recognise  the  attendance  of  one  Counsel  for  each 
interest.  This,  however,  will  hot  prevent  notes  being 
taken  by  any  person  whom  the  parties  affected  may 
desire  to  attend  for  the  purpofle. 


Mr.  Thomas  William  Jacobs,  jun.,  reoalled  and  further 


Mr  T  TV        ^70-  (Chairman.)  Tou  are  Chairman  of  the  Associa- 

Jaeobs  jun  ^^^  ^^  Master  Lightermen  and  Bargeowners  ?— Yes. 

-     6871.  You  have  some  documents,  I  think,  which  you 

6  May  1901.  ^re  desirous  of  handing  in  to  the  Commission  ? — Yes. 

5572.  Will  you  kindly  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time  tell 
us  the  number  of  the  question  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence 
where  the  matter  is  referred  to?— -With  reference  to 
towage  within  the  docks,  which  was  dealt  with  at 
Questions  3725  to  3734  and  3746-49,  I  was  asked  to  put 
in  correapondenoe  which  I  referred  to  that  had  taken 
place  between  my  Con^pany  and  the  Dock  Company.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  1  have  not  been  able  to  find  that 
particular  correspondenoe,  but  I  have  correspondence 
with  another  firm. 

5573.  This  case  which  you  wish  to  put  in  is  not  referred 
l»  in  the  evidence  is  i't  ?---It  is  a  similar  case.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  put  my  hand  upon  the  letters  that  passed 
between  my  Company  and  the  Dock  Company. 

5574.  These  are  not  the  documents  referred  to  in  the 
previous  evidence.  It  is  not  that  particular  case? — ^No, 
it  is  not  that  particular  case. 

5575.  llien  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  take  it.  Now  have 
you  any  other  documents  2— Yes.  With  reference  to 
Questions  3723,  3767  to  3771,  and  3806  to  3825,  on  the 
subject  of  compulsory  pilotage,  I  was  asked  to  give 
further  particulars  of  cases  where  bargeowners  had 
suffered  hardship  through  the  law  relating  to  oom« 
pulsory  pilotage. 

{The  Witnees  handed  in  a  Table  of  Cases  where  the  Law 
relating  to  Compulsory  Pilotage  has  proved  a  hard- 
ship.   See  Appendix,  lith  day,  No.  1.) 

5876.  Have    yoo    any   remaiiks   to   mabe  upon   this 


table  l—No,  these  are  particulars  in  snppori  of  toe  evi- 
dence tlhat  has  been  given  by  myeeli  and  otiher  wit- 
nesses. Then  as  to  the  lighter  Pass  Begulations,  the 
evidence  with  regard  to  wmch  is  at  Questions  9734  to 
3739, 1  now  hand  in  suggestions  which  were  made  by  my 
Association  for  amended  pass  regulations,  and  the 
correspondence  which  has  passed  with  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  the  subject 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  copy  of  the  Correspondence 
between  the  Association  o/Mcister  Lightermen  and 
Bargeowners,  the  London  and  India  Docks  Joint 
Committee,  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  subject  of 
the  suggested  Regulations  in  respect  of  parses  for 
Lighters  using  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks. 
See  Appendix,  16fA  day.  No.  2.) 

Then  I  put  in  a  copy  of  the  judsment  in  the  ease 
of  "Waldemaff  Fnedlaender  v.  ^w,  Savill  and 
Albdon  Company,"  whdch  bears  on  the  question  of  Pass 

Begulations. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  a  copy  of  the  Judgment  in  the 
Waldemar  Friedlaender  v.  Shiiw,  Savill  and  Album 
Company,  Limited,  March  1st,  1897,  in  an  action  for 
the  wrongful  detention  at  the  Victoria  Dock  of  a  lighter 
containing  Plaintiff's  goods.  See  Appendix,  16<A  day, 
No.  3.) 

5577.  Have  you  anything  further  to  addf-^  have 
nothing  further  to  add.  I  have  further  oonespondenes 
which  nas  passed  in  specific  oases  if  the  Ccmimiasion 
think  it  would  be  of  any  use.  It  is  rather  voluminous, 
and  I  think  the  Commission  have  all  that  is  neoeesaiy. 

(Chairman.)  1%an!k  you.  I  think  we  shall  be  satis- 
fiea  witti  what  we  have. 


mjxut::s  ok  eviden'ce. 
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Mr.    William    Tabco  Williams  recalled  aad  furthei  examined. 


5578.  {Chairman,)  You  iiave,  I  believe,  90ime  ducu- 
menta  to  hand  in  to  the  Commission  ? — ^Yes.  First  of  all, 
in  connection  with  Questions  3862  to  3854,  we  were 
asked  to  proyide  figures  as  to  the  magnitude  of  our 
dredging  operations.  We  have  taken  out  some  careful 
figures,  and  we  find  that  our  average  is  as  near  as  pos- 
sible 1,000  tons  a  day.  llien  with  regard  to  Question 
3870  and  others  I  hand  in  a  document  showing  sundry 
amounts  that  we  have  received  froi.i  steamship  owners 


in  payment  oif  diamage  caused  by  exce^«ive  rates  of 

speed  in  1899  and  1900. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  a  Table  shov:'n}  j  List  of  Pay- 
ments received  by  Sainuel  WUliatns  and  Sons, 
Limited^  in  settlement  of  various  claims  for  damage 
caused  by  excessire  speed  of  steamers  while  nauigaiing 
in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Thames  durimf  the  years 
1899  and  1900.     See  Appendix,  IQth  day.  No.  4.) 

5579.  Have  you  any  further  remarks  to  make? — ^No, 
I  have  no<)hfng  further  to  add. 


(Chairman,)  We  propose  now  to  proceed  with  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Scott  We  intend  that  the  witness 
shall  in  the  first  place  be  examined  by  the  Commis- 
eionersy  and  after  that  is  finished  Counsel  representing 
the  witness  will  have  the  opportunity  of  apply- 
ing to  the  Cb-mmissioners  wi^th  a  view  to  supplementing 
tiw  examination  by  such  questions  as  they  may  think 
fit,  and  after  that  will  follow  the  cross-examination 
on  such  points  as  the  Commissioners  may  allow. 


{Mr,  Balfour  Browne,)  Very  well,  my  Lord.  In 
that  case,  as  you  can  only  stand  one  Counsel  a  day, 
perhaps  you  will  allow  my  friend,  Mr.  George  Wallace, 
to  suggest  the  questions,  -if  your  Lordship  has  n(^ 
asked  them  beforehand. 

{Chairman.)  We  must  have  the  examination  by  the 
Commissioners  before  any  questions  are  askeid  by 
Counsel. 

{Mr,  Bdlftmr  Broume.)  So  I  understood. 


Mr.  W,  V. 
rViUimms. 

6  May  1901. 


Mr,  Chajrlbs  James  Cateb  Scott  recalled  and  further  examined.  jjf^  q  j  q 

Then  I  hand  in  a  return  showing  the  dividends  paid  Scott. 
by  the  London  Dock  Company.  We  were  not  asked 
for  this,  but  I  thought  as  we  were  putting  in  the  divi- 
dends T)aid  by  the  £ast  and  West  India  l^>ok  Company 
it  would  be  satisfactory  if  we  gave  the  same  information 
as  to  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Dock. 


5580.  (Chairman,)  Will  you  proceed  with  your  evi- 
dence 1—1  wish  in  the  firat  plSbe  to  put  in  certain 
returns  which  have  been  asked  lor  by  the  Commiskmers. 
When  I  was  before  the  Royal  Commission  before, 
I  was  asked  certain  questions,  and  I  promised  to  give 
the  information  later  on.  The  first  table  is  a  return 
ahow<ing  the  msfket  values  at  the  prices  on  November 
22nd,  1900,  of  the  stocks,  etc.,  of  the  London  and  St. 
Katharine  Docks  Company,  the  East  and  West  India 
Dock  Company,  -and  the  Joint  Committee  respectively. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  Return,    See  Appendix^  Idth 
day.  No.  5.) 

That  return  was  asked  for  in  Question  526  of  the 
Manatee  of  Evidence.  I  think  Sir  Bobert  Giffen,  if  I 
Rimember  rightly,  asked  the  question.  Then  the  next 
ds  in  ansrwer  to  Questions  535  to  542  of  the  Minutes  of 


(The  Witness  handed  in  a  Return  showing  the  Capital 
Account  of  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks  Com- 
pany, the  East  and  West  India  Dock  C^mipany,  and 
the  Joint  Committee  respectively,  on  22nd  November, 
1900.     See  Appendix,  lAh  day,  No,  6. ) 

Then  the  third  table  shows  the  dividends  paid  by  the 
West  India  Dock  to  begin  with,  then  the  East  India 
Docik,  and  the  East  ^and  West  India  Dock  down  to  the 
time  of  their  amalgamation  in  1838,  and  subsequentlv 
ttie  dividends  padd  by  the  East  and  West  India  Dock 
Oonvpaoiy  down  to  the  end  of  1899.  This  is  in  answer 
to  Oiueetions  594  to  598. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  a  Return  showing  the  Dividends 
(including  bonuses)  paid  by  the  West  India  Dock 
Company,  the  East  India  Dock  Company,  and  the 
East  and  West  India  Dock  Company  on  ordinary 
capital  stock  since  the  opening  of  the  Docks,  See 
Appendix,  \%th  day.  No,  7.) 

Then  in  answer  to  Questions  876  snd  877, 1  hand  in 
a  table  of  the  cost  of  dredging.  These  questions  were 
put  to  the  enf^neer  of  the  Joant  Comm>Lttee,  and  I 
thoo^t  if  you  would  allow  me  to  put  the  return  m 
here  it  mig^t  save  time.  It  is  sinuply  tEe  information 
wbich  we  have  from  our  accoujubant. 

(The  Witnsss  handed  in  a  Return  of  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  account  of  dredging  inside  and  outside  the 
gates  at  each  dock  for  the  years  1896-99;  also  the 
averaae  expenditure  per  annum,  all  eoq^enses  except 
supervision  being  included  in  these  amounts.  See 
Appendix,  IQth  day.  No,  8.) 

Tben  there  were  certain  other  queations,  776  to  778. 
iput  to  Mr.  Baggall«y  as  to  the  tides  in  the  course  of 
a  year. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  Statement  showing  the  levels 
at  high  foater  in  the  river  at  Galleons  entrance,  Royal 
Albert  Dock,  during  the  year  1899.  See  Appendix, 
lathday.  No.  9.) 

Tben  the  next  table  is  in  answer  to  Question  790. 
and  shows  how  tonnage  discharged  at  Tilbury  is  dealt 
with  by  rail  and  barge. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  a  Return  of  the  proportion  of 
the  Out- turn  tonnage  at  the  TUbury  Dock  of  the 
London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee  that  was 
delivered  by  rail  and  water  respectively  during  the 
half-year  January  \st  to  June  30th,  1900.  See 
Appendix,  16/A  day,  No.  10.) 


(The  Witness  handed  iti  a  Return  showing  the  dividends 
paid  by  the  London  Dock  Company,  the  St.  Katharine 
Dock  Company,  and  the  London  and  St.  KcUluirine's 
Dock  Cmnpany  on  the  ordinary  capital  stock  since 
the  opening  of  the  docks  to  1865,  inclusive,  as  extracted 
from  the  minute  books  of  the  Cofnpany.  See  Appen- 
dix, lath  day.  No.  11.) 

Then  the  ix'xt  table  I  hand  in  shows  the  amounts 
charged  tc*  revenue,  but  which  really  should  have  been 
properly  charged  to  capital,  prior  to  1863,  spent  by  the 
London  and  St.  Katharine  Dock  OoEmpanies.  These 
fieures  were  up  to  1863  the  amounts  charged  to  revenue. 
For  the  period  subsequent  to  that  date  we  have  put  in 
other  tables. 

(The  Witness  hayided  in  a  Return  showing  the  amounts 
charged  to  revenue  in  respect  of  new  tcorks  by  the 
London  Dock  Company  and  the  St.  Katharitie^s  Dock 
Cofnpany  respectively,  during  the  years  1846  to  1864, 
a^  extracted  from  tfis  minute  books  of  the  Company. 
See  Appendix,  IQth  day,  No.  12,) 

The  amount  here  is  anjother  £255,000.  Since  I  gave 
my  previous  evidence  in  November  last  the  amalgama- 
tion  of  the  two  Dock  Companies  has  been  completed, 
and  on  the  1st  January  they  became  one  company-^the 
London  and  India  Dock  Company,  the  Joint  uommittee 
disappearing.  I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  well  that  I 
shoidd  put  in  a  statement  showing  how  the  capital  of 
the  two  former  oompanies,  the  London  and  St.  Katha- 
rine Dock  Company  and  the  East  and  West  India  Dock 
Company,  became  merged  into  the  capital  of  the 
Lonoon  and  India  Dock  Company,  and  I  will  put  in  a 
table  showing  what  the  unexhausted  capital  powers  of 
the  London  and  India  Dock  Company  on  the  1st 
January,  1001,  were. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  a  Return  showina  (1)  the 
estimated  amounts  of  new  stocks  that  wUl  nave  to  be 
issued  by  the  amalgamated  London  and  India  Docks 
Company  on  1st  January,  1901,  to  replace  the  existing 
issues  of  the  separate  companies  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee ;  and  (2)  the  unexhausted  capital  powers  after 
providing  for  such  new  issues,  but  before  paying  off 
certain  lieiMlities  shown  in  the  Return.  See  Appen- 
dix, \^h  day.  No.  13.) 

I  should  like  in  passing  to  remark  that  although  wo 
show  there  unexhausted  borrowing  powers  of  £1,291,000. 
of  that  amount  £250,000  is  only  available  for  working 
capital.  It  is  not  available  for  any  new  dock  or  ex* 
tension  of  buildings.  It  is  kept  loose,  and  represents 
our  floating  cash  in  the  business  in  ease  o£  need,  k 
further  amount  of  £247,000  is  only  available,  or  is 
rather  taken  up  by  the  repayment  of  the  London  Com- 
pany's debentures.  Those  debentures  are  debentures 
payable  at  three,  four,  and  five  years,  and  by  the  Act 
of  Amalgamation  they  have  to  be  paid  off.  We  can 
only  pay  them  off  by  the  issue  of  debentures  or  stock  o< 
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Mr.  C.  J.  C.  the  company.     So  that  that  takes  up  a  further  amount 
Scdi,        uf  our  unexhausted  borrowing  powers.     Then  there  ^was 
.      — ~         a  further  amount  of  £78,000,  which  was  a  debt  to  the 
^  *^1«   London  and  Westminster  Bank  at  the  end  of  last  year 

on  account  of  debentures  which  had  been  paid  off,  but 
we  thought  the  moment  was  not  a  fitting  one  for  the 
issue  of  debenture  stock  to  pay  that.  So  that  from  that 
amount  of  £1,291,000  a  total  of  £575,000  must  be  de- 
ducted showing  the  amount  of  available  capital  for  ex- 
tensions as  £715.000. 

{Mr,  Scrutton.)  My  Lord,  might  I  interrupt  the  wit 
ness  for  a  moment  1  I  appear  for  the  Ck)rporation  of  the 
City  of  London.  I  gather  that  at  the  end  of  this 
witness's  evidence  in  chief,  your  Lordship  will  invite  sug- 
gestions to  see  whether  Oounsel  h^ave  any  relevant  cross- 
examination  to  offer.  The  diflBculty  is  this.  As  I  gather 
from  listening  to  the  evidence  there  may  be  important 
matters  upon  which  the  witness  will  have  to  be  cross- 
examined.  The  members  of  the  Commission  have  this 
evidence  before  them,  and  can  follow  it,  but  Counsel 
here  have  not  had  it  before  them  at  all,  and  we  cannot 
get  any  copies  from  the  Dock  Company.  I  have  asked. 
I  gather  that  the  fifniree  are  relevant,  and  we  should 
be  able  to  follow  them. 

(Chairman,)  Have  you  not  been  supplied  with  copies  ? 

(Mr.  Scrutton,)  No.  It  is  very  interesting,  but  with- 
out the  book  it  is  quite  impossible  to  follow. 

(Chairman.)  I  think  it  is  quite  necessary  that  you 
should  have  copies. 

(Mr.  George  Wallace.)  My  Lord,  copies  shall  be  sup- 
plied, as  far  as  we  can  do  so,  if  the  Commissioners  think 
fit,  but  I  do  not  think  the  supply  is  unlimited. 

(Mr.  Joseph  Shaw.)  It  is  very  important  for  the 
Poplar  Dock  Company  to  have  a  copy,  because  I  see  the 
railway  has  been  mentioned. 

5581.  (Chairman.)  I  think  it  is  important  that  every- 
body should  have  copies.  (To  the  witness.)  Now  will 
you  proceed  ? — The  next  table  is  a  return  of  the  descrip- 
tion and  tonnage  of  goofls  discharged  from  ocean-going 
vessels  in  the  Docks  of  the  London  and  India  Docks 
Joint  Committee  between  the  1st  January  and  the  30th 
June,  1900,  showing  the  quantity  on  which  quay  or 
warehouse  rates  were  levied,  and  the  quantity  which 
passed  through  the  docks  (overside)  without  any  pay- 
ment to  the  Joint  Committee. 

(The  Wit7iess  handed  in   the  Return.    See  Appendix, 
I6th  day.  No,  14. ) 

We  thought  it  mdght  be  of  interest  to  take  out  the  actual 
Hgures  for  six  months  so  that  in  this  table  we  have  the 
actual  figures  of  the  imports,  and  it  is  rather  satis- 
factory to  us  that  on  the  actual  figures  we  find  the 
amount  of  goods  which  went  away  from  the  docks  with- 
out paying  anything  came  to  76  per  cent  as  against 
our  estimate  of  72  per  cent.,  showing  that  we  had  under- 
stated it.  We  have  no  means  of  getting  at  the  actual 
export  figures.  This  table  only  refers  to  the  import 
figures.  Then  another  table  deals  with  the  same  figures, 
only  it  takes  in  certain  small  trading  lines  whi^  are 
constantly  in  and  out.  Some  of  them  run  every  day, 
and  some  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  of  that  cargo 
we  in  some  cases  have  no  full  return. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  Return  of  the  tonnage  oj 
goods  discharged  from  vessels  from  foreign  and 
colonial  ports  in  the  Docks  of  the  London  and  India 
Docks  Joint  Committee  during  thf  first  six  months  oJ 
the  year  1900.     See  Appendix,  \^h  day.  No.  16.) 

Then  the  next  table  is  a  return  showing  some  of  the 
largest  ships  that  have  entered  each  of  the  docks  under 
the  control  of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Oom- 
mittee. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  Return.  See  Appendix,  l^h 
day,  No,  16.) 

I  think  this  return  should  be  read  in  connection  with  a 
return  which  I  put  in  at  Question  626,  ehowing  the  actual 
tonnage  which  we  had  dealt  with  at  different  docks  in 
different  years,  my  object  being  to  show  that  even  the 
frtnaller  dock»  of  the  Dock  Company  have  now  their 
proper  use,  and  that  they  are  not  out  of  date  and 
obsolete,  as  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters.  And 
if  you  further  turn  to  this  table  which  has  been  put  in. 
and  go  through  it  with  these  particulars  of  the  larger 
ships,   I  think  my  contention  is  well  supported.       I 

ight  perhaps  just  instance  one  thing  at  the  London 
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Dock,  which  is  one  of  our  oldest  docks,  and  which 
in  ib/1  had  373,000  tons,  and  in  1899  had  447,000  tons. 
In  those  29  years  the  tonnage  has  varied  from  a 
minimum  of  373,000  to  a  maximum  of  475,000, 
showing  I  think  that  the  Dock  has  been  fuUjr  occupied 
all  that  time.  Now,  my  Lozd,  there  is  another  nMittez 
to  winch  1  wish  to  refer.  I  was  asked  if  I  could  diviue 
the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Dock  Companies. 
I  had  certain  correspondence  with  Lord  Egerton,  in 
which  I  told  him  we  were  asked  to  do  a  thing  that  we 
believed  was  actually  impossible.  However,  he  pressed 
the  point,  and  we  have  done  it  to  the  very  best  of  oar 
ability.  I  put  in  now  the  division  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  do  it,  and  the  correspondence  relating 
thereto. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  a  statement  of  Revcnve  and 
Expenses  of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Com- 
mittee, 1899,  u^ith  co}r'esponde/iC€  relating  thereto.  See 
Appendix,  l^thday.  No.  17.) 

I  would   like   to   draw   your  attention  to   one    letter 
signed  by  Mq.    Welton,   the   accountant.     Ybu  may 
perhaps   wonder  why  we   selected  Mr.    Weltoa.     My 
reason  is  that  Mr.  Welton  was  one  of  the  auditors  oi 
the  Joint  Committee,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  auditors 
of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company,  and  is  there- 
fore   full^    acquainted  with  all  our  accounts,   and  I 
thought  it  would  be  saltiAf)a<]itory  to  you    thai    you 
should  have  his  certificate  that  we  have  made  the  divi- 
sion to   the  very  best  extent  we  could.     Even  this 
division  that   we  have  uLade  is  to  a  certain  extent 
estimated.     Before  I  proceed  to  the  next  portion  of  my 
evidence  may  I  refer  again  to  the  fact  that  it  was  pre- 
pared when  the  Joint  Committee  was  in  existence.     The 
Joint  Committee  ceased  to  exist  on  the  1st  January, 
when  the  two  dock  companies,   the  London  and   St. 
Kath?,rino  and  the  East  and  West  India  Docks  Com- 
panies disappeared.     Now  the  entire  docks  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  with  the  exception  of  Millwall,  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company. 
The  proposal  which  the  London  and  India  Docks  Com- 
pany submit  as  being  the  best,  the  most  equitable,  and 
the  most  effective  mode  of  dealing  with  the  present  crisis 
in  the  condition  of  the  Port  of  London,  and  with  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  Dock  Company  themselves,  is 
briefly  thus  :  — To  abolish  a  clause  which  is  to  be  found, 
except  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  in  every  important 
Act  of  Parliament  affeotlng  the  dock  companies  during 
the  last  101  years,  whereby  lighters,   barges  or  craft 
entering  into  any  aocks,  basins,  locks,  cute,  or  works, 
to  discharge  or  receive  ballast  or  goods  to  or  from  on 
board  of  any  ship  or  vessel  lying  therein  are  exempted 
from  payment  of  rates  so  long  as  the  lighter  or  craft 
shall  be  bojid  Ude  engaged  in  so  discharging  or  receiving 
ballast  or  goods,  and  whereby  the  ballast  or  ffoods  so 
discharged  or  received  are  exempted  from  all  ratei 
and  charges.     The  survival  of  this  clause  into  modem 
times^-when  the  conditions  of  shipping  and  commerce 
com/bined  with  the  peculiar  wharfage  and  lighterage 
system  which  has  become  inseparable  from  the  trade  of 
the  Port  of  London,  have  brought  it  into  a  prominence 
which  100  years  ago  could  never  have  been  foreseen, 
and  which  is  continually  on  the  increase — ^is,  it  is  sub- 
mitted, very  largely  responsible  for  the  difficulties  with 
which  this  CommoMon  have  been  apfpointed  to  deal. 
The  hifi^tofrdcial  causes  which  led  to  the  insertion  of 
this  clause  (except  as  above   stated)   in  the  first  of 
the    Dock     Acts    I    have    already    set    out    in    my 
previous  evidence.       (See  Appendix,  2nd  dav^  No.  1.) 
They   may  be   briefly  recapitulated   here.    !p*or   more 
than    a   century   before   the   oonetitution   of   the  first 
dock   company,    the  crowding   of   the   river,    and  the 
limited   extent    of    the    le^al    quays,    the  suffer ance 
wharves  on  which  alone  dutiable  goods,  that  ia  to  tsy, 
practically  all  goods,  oould  be  landed,  had  made  the 
Port  of  London  the  subject  of  bitter  complaints.    As 
early  as  1674  we  find  the  London  merchants  petitioning 
the  Privy  Council  in  vain  for  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances. Yet  between  the  years  1702  and  1770  (when  1,335 
ships  of  a  total  tonnage  of  157,035  were  employed  in 
the   trade  of  the  Port)    the    commerce    of    the   Port 
was    nearly    doubled,    and    between    1770    and    1795 
(when    3,663    ships    of    a    total    tonnage    of    620,845 
were    employed),    it   was    doubled    again.      Not  only 
were     the     number     and     tonnage     of     ships     tfans 
rapidly  increasing  during  the  century,  but  also  thsir 
drancjht  and  bulk.     In  about  1750  the  average  foreign 
trading  vessel  was  132  tons,  and  the  average  oottsfcing 
vessel  80  tons  ;  in  1794  the  averajres  were  IM  tons  and 
101  tons.     At  the  end  of  the  18th  Oenitury  the  biggeft 
shiTW  in  use  were  those  engaged  in  the  West  Tndis 
trade,  whioh  in  a  few  oases  reached  500  tons,  and  in 
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ike  East  Xiuliki  trade  even  raiher  more;   ships  of  400 
tons  were,  kowever,  hardly  knowii  to  any  other  trade . 
nearly  half  the  British  ships  were  under  200  tons  and 
more  than   hall   the   coaiBtem   under   100  tons.    The 
9ee8623.    lighters,  hoys  and  craft  in  use  on  the  river  at  this 
time  (including  oolUeie)  averaged  32  tons.    It  is  im- 
portant to  bear  these  figures  in  mind  because  they  help 
to  }>ictare  the  oonditicnt  wlhioh  premled  in  the  age  of 
sailing  vessels  when  the  exemption  clause  was  first 
introduced  and  to  conbrnst  them  with  those  of  modern 
oonunerce    as    carried   on    in    the   age    of    leviathan 
steamers  and  barges  even  running  to  200  tone.    Tou 
will  see  from  that  that  many  of  the  barges'  exceed  the 
size  of  the  ships  for  which  the  docks  were  originally 
built,   and  as  far  as  we  can  see*  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  increase  of  size  should  not  go  on.     Only  last 
week  I  had  one  ship  owner  who  suggested  to  me  the 
advisability  of  putting  on  the  river  steam  bargee  of 
1,000  tons.     If  you  are  going  to  have  steam  barges  of 
1,000  tons  on  the  river,  and  that  barffe  is  to  have  the 
same' right  of  entry  as  the  aokaller  barges  originidly 
of  30  or  40  tbns,   I  do  not  know  really  what  the 
]X)8ition  of  the  Dock  Company  will  be.    A  steam  barge 
of  1,000  tone  cannot  really  be  called  a  barge.    Tou 
hare  steamers  to-d^  without  any  masta,  having  simply 
a  mast  to  carry  a  flag,  and  those  steamers  it  seems  to 
me  are  just  as  much  barges  as  one  of  these  barges. 
l%e  evils  of  which  the  merobaoite  complained  in  1674 
had    therefore   quadrupled   by   the   end  of  the   18th 
Oentury,  for  daring  the  whole  intervening  period  not 
a     foot     of     freeh    lacoommodaftion    wss     added    to 
the     L^al     Quays     and     Sufferance     wharves,     the 
extent  of  which  was  then,  as  formerly,  1,464  feet  and 
3,676  feet  respecfaiyely.    These  evils  were  (1)  the  diffi- 
culty of  access  to  the  port  and  the  over-crowded  i^te 
of  the  lirer  from  ships,   timber  barges,    Ac.,  which 
dtot^  many  ships  on  to  the  shallows.    (2)  The  dainger 
of  delay  or  lose  to  dhips  from  the  circuitous  course 
reund  tiie  Isle  of  I>og8  aztd  from  the  insufficient  dqpth 
of  the  river.    (3)  W<ant  of  arrangonent  in  the  moorine 
mnd   navigation   for  ships.     (4)  The  neglect  and   bad 
practices  resulting  from  the  foregoing  which  included 
the  depredaitions  of  the  serrerel  well  recognised  classes 
of  river  thieves,  this  staite  of  things  being  aggravated 
by  the  connivance   of  the  Bevenue  officers.    Lastly, 
the  state  of  the  Legal  Quays  and  Sufferance  wharrss 
and  the  insufficiency  of  the  aocommiodation  afforded 
by  them  for  the  delivery  and  reoeptdon  of  cargoes, 
ls«ding  to  the  detenitiioni  of  loaded  ear^goes  for  weeks 
■fe  a  time  for  want  of  space  and  consequent  exposure 
to  pilfering  and  frauds  on  the  revenue,  lind  to  a  de- 
ficiency of  lighters  for  river  service.    The  confusion 
WBB    rendered   complete    by   the    indiscriminate    use 
of    the    quays    as    an    import    and    export  market. 
It    will    readily    be    understood    that    the    people 
interested     in   the     wharfage     monopoly,     who     in- 
cluded   a    laive    number    of    influential    CHty    men, 
fiercely  resist eu  any  prop^isals  threatening  their  vested 
interests,  even  if  for  the  advantage  of  the  port  as  a 
whole.     That  is  a  condition  which  we  find  to-day.     \t 
length,  however,  tlia  evils  grew  to  be  so  serious  and  the 
trade  and  prosperity  of  tho  port  were  so  imperilled, 
that   after    a   severe    struggle,    and     many     abortive 
attempts,  a  Bill  was  passed  in  1799  for  the  constnintion 
of  a  dock  for  the  exclusive  accommodation  of  the  West 
India  trade.     The  recommendations  of  the  Oommittee 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  matter  were  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  be  necessary  at  all  events  at  first  to  re- 

2uire  all  West  India  ship's  to  use  the  wet  docks  at  the 
sle  of  Dogs  ;  they  also  embody  suggestions  with  regard 
to  the  important  question  of  warenousing  (dealt  with 
by  the  Actt  of  1803,  prosently  mentioned),  the  necessity 
for  further  docks  and  warehouses,  and  other  matters  of 
management  and  detail.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1799,  and  of  the  subsequent  Acts,  referred  to  later, 
which  are  material  to  the  present  subject,  will  be  found 
more  in  detail  in  my  previous  evidence.  (Sep,  Appendix, 
2nd  Pay,  No,  2.)  As  these  provisions  are  to  a 
great  extent  similar  in  the  case  of  the  West  India 
Dock  Act,  and  of  the  two  Acts  which  followeH  in  1800 
and  1803  for  the  construction  by  the  London  Dock 
Company  of  a  dock  at  Wapping  Ux  the  wine,  brandy, 
tobacco,  and  rice  trades,  and  of  a  dock  at  Blackwall 
by  the  East  India  Dock  Oompaoiy  for  the  East 
Indies  and  China  trade,  it  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  state  generally  the  nature  of  the  "  bargain  " 
which  each  of  them  represents.  In  each  case  a  monopoly 
for  twenty-one  years  of  the  trade  for  which  the  dock  ii 
desiornod  is  granted  to  the  company.  The  dividend  is 
Imiited  to  10  "per  cent.  ;  there  are  compulsory  pro- 
visions for  the  protection  of  goods  by  the  construction 


at  gre^t  expense  of  a  high  and  solid  wall,  and  in  other  jfr»  ^.  J,  C. 
vp&js;  officials  are  to  be  appointed  to  superintend  the        6coit, 
management  of  the  dock  ;  tne  docks  are  made  part  of  ■' 

the  Port  of  London  j  compensation  is  to  be  made  to   ^  May  1901. 
landowners,  dock  owners,   and  other  prejudiced  per- 
sons ;  the  quays,  which  in  each  case  are  to  be  built 
round  the  docks,  are  made  legal  quays ;  proper  ware- 
houses for  the  accommodation  of  the  goods  are  to  be 
constructed.     I    think   this   rather    shows   that  ware- 
houses were  the  prime  origin  of  the  docks,  and  the 
reason  was  that  it  was  largely  to  protect  the  revenue, 
the  docks  for  shipping  being  built  to  ensure  the  ware- 
housing.    Statutory  charges  of  large  amounts  (in  the 
case  of  the  West  India  iJock  Company  6s.  8d.  a  ton) 
are  authorised  on  ships,  and  on  goods  landed  on  the 
quays   or    warehoused ;    and,    lastly,    the    exemption 
clause  above  referred  to  is  inserted,  exempting  lighters 
from  charges  under  the  circumstances  mentioned.     I 
should  like  to  say  that  the  6s.  8d.  a  ton  is  not  the  dues. 
It  does  not  compare  with  the  Is.  which  we  charge  to- 
day, but  that  6s.  8d.  did  include  a  good  many  other 
charges  at  the  time.     If  it  is  wished,  I  can  put  in  a 
statement  showing  exactly  what  it  did  include,  but  I 
may  say  that  we  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
that  6s.  8d.,  with  its  liabilities,  instead  of  the  Is.  6i 
which  we  have  to-day.     The  eoods  themselves  which 
the  lighters  carry  are  not  by  uie  exemption  clauses  in 
these  three  earliest  Acts  exempted   from  dues.     The 
reason  probably  was  that  all  goods  of  the  kind  for 
which  the  respective  docks  were  granted  a  monopoly 
practically  had  to  be  landed  inside  the  docks,  and  were, 
therefore,  .in  any  case  liable  to  dues.     Whether  the 
goods  were  actually  charged  for  on  entering  or  not  is 
not  known.     Anyhow,  after  the  expiry  of  the  mono- 
polies, in  all  Ihe  similar  clauses  inserted  in  subsequent 
Acts,  the  exemption  was  extended  to  the  goo<ls  as  well 
as  the  lighters,  and  applied  as  well  to  these  original 
docks  as  to  those  built  afterwards,  except  the  London 
Dock  Company.     It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  the  exemption  clauses  granted  to  the  lighterman 
were   the  only   countervailing   privileges    granted   to« 
the  persons  prejudiced  by  the  construction  of  wet  docks. 
As  before  mentioned,  provision  was  made  for  the  in- 
demnification of  those  whose  lands  were  required  for 
the  docks  themselves,  while  in  addition  a  very  large 
sum,  variously  stated  at  £1,000,000,  £1,600,000,  and  g^e  arn 
even    £2,000,000    was    paid    to    the    proprietors    or 
occupants    of    wharves    in    compensation    for    their 
loss    of    business.      With    regard    to    the    twenty- 
one    years'    monopoly    granted    to    these    companies, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  length  of  the  period  was 
taken  from  the  similar  period  granted  in  1709  to  Liver- 
pool.    The  analogy,  however,  failed  in  one  very  im- 
portant respect,  inasmuch  as  the  Corporation  of  Liver-  g^  6431-3. 
pool  continued  after  the  expiry  of  their  monopoly  and 
still  continues  to  levy  town  and  anchorage  dues  irre- 
spective of  their  docks,  and  are  therefore  independent 
to  a  great  extent  of  any  such  monopoly.     In  the  London 
Docks  no  such  privilege  remained  after  their  monopoly 
was  removed.     In  1802  the  Western  Dock  (London)  was 
commenced,  and  shortly  afterwards  in  the  same  year 
the  West  India  Import  Dock  was  opened.     In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1803,  the  great  Warehousing  Act  (43  George 
m.  chapter  142)  was  passed  to  secure  certain  specifi^ 
goods  in  their  warehouses  without  payment  of  duty. 
Previously  to  this  time  the  duties  on  most  imported 
goods  had  either  to  be  paid  at  the  moment  of  importa- 
tion or  a  bond  with  sufficient  security  for  future  pay- 
ment had  to  be  mven  to  the  Bevenue  officers,  and  the 
country  was  on  this  account  to  some  extent  prohibited 
from  being  an  entrepdt  for  goods  for  foreign  consump^ 
tion.     Now,  however,  the  quays  and  wharves  of  the 
various  docks  baring  been  declared  legal  quays,  and: 
adequate  warehouses  having  been  constructed,  in  which 
tobacco,  wine,  silk  goods,  and  other  commodities,  were 
allowed  to  be  deposited  under  the  custody  of  the  officers 
of  Customs,  it  hiad  become  obvious  that  facilities  might 
be  afforded  to  both  importers  and  exporters  by  the 
introduction  of  the  syst-em  of  warehousing  dutiable^ 
goods  without  first  requiring  payment  of  duty.     This: 
Act  of  1803  therefore  provided  that  certain  imported 
goods  could  be  so  deposited  in  warehouses,  to  which 
the  Commissioners  of  Customs  allowed  the  privilege, 
and  further  that  goods  intended  for  exportation  might 
also  be  deposited  in  such  warehouses  and  taken  out  for 
exportation  free  of  dues.     By  this  Act  the  application 
of  the  system  was  limited  to  the  Port  of  London,  and  it 
was  not  in  fact  for  many  years  extended  by  the  Com- 
missioners beyond  the  dock  warehouses,   but  it  was 
afterward'i  developed  and  applied  by  the  Legislature  to 
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Mr.  C,  J.  C    other  ports,  and  extended  all  over  the  Port  of  London 

Swti.         by  tJie  Warehousing  Act,  1832  (3  and  4  William  IV., 

w — r^,     chapter  57),  and  the  Customs  Consolidation  Act,  18o3 

6  May  1901.    (^5  ^^d  17  Victoria,  chapter  107).     The  advantage  of 
the  system  was  that  property  lying  in  the  dock  ware- 
houses became  transferable  by  dock  warrants,  which 
soon  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  securities,  and  thus 
facilitated  mercantile  transactions.     On  January  31st, 
1806,  the  Western  Dock  (London)  of  20  acres  was  com- 
pleted at  Wrapping;  and  in  the  same  3-ear  the  West 
India  Export  Docks  and  the  City  Corporation's  Canal 
across  the  Isle  of  Dogs  were  completed.     In  August, 
1806,  the  East  India  Docks  were  opened,  and  later  on 
in.  1820  the  Hermitage  Basin  of  the  London.  Docks.     A 
House  of  Commons  Committee  in  1810  testify  to  the 
excellence  of  these  docks  as  "  a  work  of  great  and  general 
public  benefit  acoompliehed  without  any  charge  what- 
ever on  the  public  at  large."*  The  West  India  Docks 
continued  during  the  period  of  their  respective  mono- 
polies to  enjoy  great  prosperity  and  to  pay  their  full 
10  per  cent  dividend.     The  India  Company  paid  6  to 
7  per  cent,  in  1818,  10  per  cent,  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  then  8  per  cent  for  a  time.     The  London  and  St. 
Katharine  Dock  never  paid  liieir  full  dividend,  aver- 
aging only  4  or  5  per  cent.     The  first  of  the  mono- 
polies  to  expire  was  that  of  the  West  India  Dock 
Company    in    1823,     but     in     that    year    a     strong 
attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  it,  and  the 
facts  and  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  such  renewal 
are  contained  in  the  Beport  of  that  year  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  report  on  the  foreign  trade  of  tne 
Port     (See  Appendix,  2nd  Bay,  No,  3.)    The  evidence 
before  this  Committee  shows  that  in  1817  this  Company 
was  enabled  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  its  Act 
to  reduce  the  maximum  charge  of  6s.  8d.  a  ton,  which 
that  Act  allowed,  to  5s.  a  ton  in  1817,  and  to  make  a 
further  redaction  in  1822.    It  i^  believed  that  a  further 
reduction  was  made  in  1823  and  1824.    Neither  these  re- 
ductions in  rates  nor  the  acknowledged  excellence  of 
the  docks   in    respect   of  their  accommodation  of   the 
trade  for  which  they  were  constructed  availed  to  obtain 
for  the  company  a  renewal  of  its  privilege.     The  prin- 
ciple of  free  competition  was  held  paramount,  and  the 
monopoly  expired  in  due  course,  as  did  those  of  the 
London  and  East  India  Dock  Companies  in  1826  and 
1827  respectively.     It   is  observable   that   apparently 
throughout  the  enquiry  of  1823  by  the  Select  Committee 
the   exemption  clause  was  not  once  mentioned,   nor 
was  there  any  suggestion  of  compensation  to  the  com- 
panies for  their  compulsory  expenditure  on  walls  and 
other  strict  precautions  for  the  protection  of  dutiable 
goods.    This  is  submitted  to  be  a  very  significant  fact 
The  obvious  inference  of  course  is,  that  at  this  time, 
practically  before  steamers  had  been  introduced,  and 
when  the  goods  affected  by  the  monopolies  had  not  only 
to  be  brought  into  these  particular  docks,  but  also  in 
the  case  of  the  West  India  Company,  had  by  statute 
to  be  landed  in  the  dock,  and  in  the  cases  of  the  otber 
two  companies  were  to  all  intents  obliged  to  be  landed 
there,  owing  to  the  restriction  of  privilege  observed  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Customs  in  favour  of  the  ware- 
houses which  surrounded  the  dock  waters  there  was 
little  need  for  lighters  to  enter  the  docks  at  all.    I  ven- 
ture to  point  out  that  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  in 
1823  that  exemption  clause  was  never  mentioned  at  all. 
Practically  the  result  to  the  dock  companies  at  that 
time  was  that  the  limitation  of  the  right  of  landing 
goods    in  bond   to  the  warehouse   if  the  dock   com- 
panies preserved  their  monopoly.     Of  course  that  limit- 
ation was  afterwards  removed.     One  of  the  witnesses 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Foreism  Trade  of  1823, 
stated  (page  224,  B)  that  he  did  not  in  1823  own  more 
than  one-third  in  num^ber  of  the  lighters  that  he  for- 
merly possessed,  and  that  since  the  institution  of  the 
docVs  he  had  sold  for  £20  lighters  which  had  cost  him 
£800   and   £900  each.      The  same  witness  was  com- 
pensated to  the  extent  of  £3,327  for  the  loss  of  his 
business  occasioned  by  the  institution  of  the  docks. 
(Third  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade, 
House  of  Commons  Paper,  431  of  1824.) 

5582.  {Chairman.)  Can  you  give  us  the  question  and 
answer? — It  is  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Country :  House  of  Commons 
Paper,  No.  411,  of  1823,  page  224.  "Q.)  What  num- 
ber of  barges  may  you  have? — (A.)  I  have  now 
about  one-third  of  what  I  had.  (Q.)  Are  barges 
or  lighters  more  used? — (A.)  More  barges  than 
lighters.  I  have  sold  some  at  £20  that  cost  me 
£800  or  £900  since  the  docks  have  been  in  operation." 
tt  seems  a  fair  inference  from  this  that  the  reason  why 


this  clause  was  allowed  to  stand  was  its  oomparative 
insignificance.     It  seems  to  have  ibeen  simply  over- 
looked, as  appears  from  the  fact  that  iihe  arguments 
for  the  renewal  (which,  appear  in  Vol.  B.),  baaed  on 
the   liabilities   to   which  the  company  was  subjected 
by    the    Act    as    a    counter-baluice    to    the    privi- 
leges    which     it     was     accorded,     nowhere     include 
any  mention  of  this  clause.     The  Dock  Compaxues  are 
sufferiuK  now  for  their  shortsightedness  on  !>hat  occa- 
sion.   But  they  were  then  prosperous  bodies,  and  the 
prospect    of    dangerous    rivalry    from    this  unnoticed 
source  appeared  to  be  of  the  remotest.    Moreover  free 
trade  had  not  then  commenced  to  flourish  or  to  enable 
large  classes  of  goods  no  longer  subject  to  duty  to  go 
direct  to  unlicensed^wharves  and  warehouses.    The  cus- 
toms had  not  then  commenced  to  extend  che  Legal  Quay 
and  Bonded  Warehouse  system  beyond  the  umits  of 
the  docks,  and  so  enable  even  dutiable  goods  to  be 
taken  away  directly  to  the  riverside  wharves  and  ware- 
houses.    For  some  years,  in  fact  after  the  expiry  of  the 
monopolies,  it  appears  that  the  dock  companies*  hardly 
felt  their  loss.     It  was  free  competition  between  the 
dock  establishments  that  the  Committee  of  1823  wen 
advocating.    {See  Vol.  B.,  pages  3-15  pouim.)    That 
other     rivals     from     outside     should     compete     with 
them     for    their    business    seems    hardly     then     to 
have  been  contemplated,  nor  does  it  appear  that  either 
the  wharfingers  or  lightermen  presenteJ  any  petition 
against  the  company's  application  to  Parliam>mt  lor  a 
renewal  of  their  monopoly.     It  is  noticeable,  however, 
that  the  Committee  volunteered  a  recommendation  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Customs  to  extend  the  bonded 
warehouse  privilege,  which  policj  was  gradually  more 
and  more  adopted  to  the  serious  prejudice  of  the  Dock 
Companies.     I  have  dealt  more  fully  with  the  history 
which  now  follows  down  to  1855  in  the  Appendix  to  my 
evidence  on  the  Second  Day.    {Set  Appendix,  2nd  Day, 
No.  4.)      The  expiry  of  the  monopolies  led  to  a  fierce 
struggle    between    the    establislied    Dock    Companies 
on  the  one  hand  and  would-be  promoters  of  rival  dock 
schemes  on  the  other.     The  St.  Katharine  Dock  Com- 
pany was,  after  a  chequered  history,  in  which  it  was 
first  encouraged,  and  then  opposed  by  the  London  Dock 
Company,- constituted  by  the  Act  of  1826  (6  George  IV., 
chapter  105),  and  the  first  free  dock  in  London  (the 
waterway  of  which  was  only  some  10  acres  in  extent) 
was  opened  at  enormous  expense  in  1828,  subject  to  the 
usual  exemption  clause  (s.  116).       The  reason  of  the 
enormous  expense  of  the  St  Katharine  Dock  was  that 
for  the  building  of  that  dock  tJie  site  had  to  be  bought. 
It  was  covered  with  houses,  and  I  believe  there  were  two 
or  three  churches,  and  in  the  first  place  the  cost  was 
naturally  very   great.     Then   it  was   surrounded  by 
these  enormous  walls,  and  so  the  whole  of  the  cost  of 
the  dock  was  very  larse  indeed.     But  there  was  aii 
object  for  that.     The  object  was  that  the  warehousing 
business  shoidd  be  as  near  to  the  City  as  possible  ;  ana 
that  is  what  we  find  to-day  ;  that  for  the  warehousing 
business  you  are  bound  to  keep  your  warehouses  close 
to  the  City.     So  that  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  at  this 
enormous  expense  was  built  simply  for  the  advantage 
of  the  warehousing  business.     But  the  opposition  of 
the   older   Dock    Companies   apparently    discouraged 
other  enterprises,   for  from  that  year  (in  which  the 
London   Company  opened   its  Eastern  and     Tobacco 
Docks)  until  1850,  there  was  a  lull  in  dock  expansion 
Several  important  Acts,  however,  passed  during  this 
period,  and  significant  events  t<x>k  place.    Thus  in  1829 
the  West  India  Dock  Company  purdiased  for  £120,000 
the  canal  across  the  Isle  of  Do^s  (which  in  1870  was 
converted  into  the  present  South  West  India  Dock). 
Now  I  ask  your,  permission  to  make  a  digression  here, 
and  to  deal  with,  some  points  raised  in  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Gomme,  clerk  and  late  statistician  to  the  LondoB 
County  Council.     Have  I  your  permission  to  go  on  with 
that? 

5583.  If  you  please? — This  sum  was  offered  by  the 
Dock  Company  for  the  canal,  in  response  to  an  appeal 
by  the  Treasury  for  tenders  for  its  purchase.     (See  Tmr 
purv  Minute  of  April  14th,  1829.)    How  the  canal  csjne 
in  this  way  into  the  open  market  is  a  question  of  in- 
terest, because  it  bears  on  the  connection  between  the        ^ 
Corporation  of  London  and  the  Port  in  the  early  part  See  3ITI 
of  the  century,  as  to  which  the  evidence  of  Mr.  QofmmB 
may,  I  think,  give  rise  to  misapprehension.     The  "  CHty 
Bill  "  of  1799,  to  which  Mr.  Gomme  referred,  which  was 
passed  in  consequence  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  Port  of  London,  is  better  known  as 
the  Wpst  India  Dock  Act  of  that  year,  to  which  I  have 
before    referred.       By  this    Act   (39   Geo.    TIL.   cap. 
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Lux.),  as  we  have  seen,  a  company  was  constituted  to 
eonstaract  wet  docks,  quays,  and  warehouses  at  the  Isle 
«f  Dogs  (sees.  56,  57)  in  pursuance  of  the  scheme  finally 
u>proved  by  the  Committee  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
^rt.     By  the  same  Act  the  Corporation  of  London, 
who  had  proposed  a  scheme  which  was  rejected  by  the 
Committee,  were  eranted  £72,000  for  the  construction 
of  the  canal  which  was  afterwards  purchased  by  the 
West  India  Dock  Company  as  before  stated.     It  was 
pToyided  by  the  Act  that  the  Corporation  should  in  the 
first  instance  acquire  the  land  on  which  the  docks  were 
to  be  constructed,  and  convey  it  to  trustees  for  the  com- 
pany at  the  company's  ex]>ense,  the  company  paying 
the  purchase  money  out  of  its  capital  (see  sees.  21,  74, 
and  160  of  the  Act).     But  it  does  not  appear  that  be- 
yond lending  the  support  of  their  name  and  credit  in 
this  way  to  the  promotion  of  the  Bill  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  necessary  land,  and  having  eight  members 
of  their  body  on  the  Board  of  the  company,  the  Corpora- 
tion had  any  further  or  other  connection  with  the  aocks 
of  London.     Further  moneys  were  by  successive  Acts 
<yix.,  42  Geo.  TIL,  cap  xlix.,  43  Geo.  III.,  cap.  cxxiv., 
44  Geo.  III.,  cap.  vii.,  45  Geo.  III.,  cap.  Ixiii.,  and 
47  Geo.   IIL,  cap.  xxxi.)  granted  to  the  Corporation 
oat   of   the   Consolidated   Fund    for   the   completion 
of  ihe  canal  and  other  works  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Port,  the  total  advances  (with  the  £72,000  originally 
grants)  amounting  to  £327,000.     It  is  suggested  or 
implied  by  Mr.   Ck>mme  that  these  sums  were  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  docks.     This 
\iow  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  facts,  and  is  indeed  shown  on  a  perusal  of  the 
Acts   themselves  to  be  erroneous.     The   docks  were 
paid  for  by  and  were  the  property  of  the  dock  com- 
pany, and  are  sitated-— (see  Report  of  the  House   of 
Comonons  Committee,  1810) — to  have  conferred  a  great 
benefit  on ^e  port  "without  any  charge  w>hatever  on 
the  public  at  large."    The  moneys  advanced  to  the  Cor- 
poration were  for  the  construction  and  completion  of 
the  canal,  the  purchase  of  mooring  chains  and  other 
port  improvements.     It  should  be  noticed,   too,   that 
the    different   Acts    under   which    the   moneys    were 
advanced  diairged   these   advances  on   the  Port   dues 
payaUe  to  the  Grown  under  Section  134  of  the  Act  of 
1799,  and  Section  3  of  ihe  Act  of  1803  above  referred  to. 
These  dues  had  no  connection  with  the  docks,  the  dues 
payable  in  respect  of  which  were,  of  course,  payable  to 
the  dock  company  (Section  137  of  the  Act  of  1799). 
That  is  to  say  the  dues  in  respect  of  the  docks  were  paid 
to  tiie  dock  company  but  the  dues  payable  to  the  Crown 
were   not   paid  to   the   dock   company.       It   is    thus 
apparent  tluttithe  £327,000  advanced  to  the  Corporation 
by  the  Government  under  the  •above  series  of  Acts  was 
altogether  independent  of  the  docks,  and  was  neither 
diarged  nor  apent  upon  them.    There  was,  therefore, 
no  occasion  for  the  dock  company  to  repay  them  to  the 
Bee  SS06.   Oovemment.     The  £120,000  paid  by  the  dock  company 
for  the  canal  was,  however,  paid  into  the  Consolidated 
Fund  {see  Exchequer  Account  of  the  16th  August,  1833, 
on  page  5  of  the  "  account  of  payments  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  etc," — sprinted  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  21st  August,  1833). 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  Betum  of  Paymchis  out  of 
ihe  CoiuolidcUed  Fundy  under  the  Act  39  George  III. 
e.  69,  and  of  the  several  Act^  passed  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Port  of  London,  etc.,  dc^ea  2lst  August,  1833. 
See  Appendix,  IGth  day.  No.  18.) 

This  went  towards  repaying  to  the  Government 
part  of  the  £327,000  advanced  by  it  to  the  Cor- 
poration as  above  mentioned.  It  does  not  appear 
that  this  purchase  was  any  great  bargain  for 
the  dock  company,  since  £100,000  of  the  £327,000  so 
advanced  was  expressly  directed  by  the  Act  of  1803  to 
be  devotod  to  new  moorings,  etc.,  and  the  parcihase  of 
legal  quays,  and  not  to  the  canal,  and  the  remainder 
w«8  to  be  devoted  not  to  the  canal  only,  but  to  divers 
other  wK)rk9  for  the  amelioration  of  the  port  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  of  that  £327,000  only  £227,000  was 
available  for  the  canal,  and  a  portion  of  that  was  also 
required  foi^  the  improveim^  of  %he  port  The 
£100,000  could  not  be  included  in  that  because  it  was 
advanced  for  other  purposes.  Therefore,  what  the 
dock  companies  paid  £120,000  for  was  represented  by 
that  £227,000,  lees  whatever  amount  of  that  was  spent 
on  the  improvement  of  the  port.  When  the  Treasury 
asked  for  tenders,  the  dock  company,  I  believe,  were 
the  only  people  who  made  an  offer,  their  tender  was 
the  only  one  received  by  the  Treasury.  The 
Treamiry    Minute   of    the   24th   March,    1829,    is    as 
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follows:   "Whitehall,  Treasury  Oiambers,  14th  April,  Mr.  C.J.  C. 
1829.     Copy  of  Treasury  Minute,   dated  24th  March,        Scott. 
1829,  on  the  subject  of  the  sale  of  the  City  Canal  to  the      ^-— Tj... 
Wesft  India  Dock  Company.    Read  a  letter  from  Tihe  ^  ^^J  ^wi. 
Chairman  of  the  West  India  Dock  Company  offering, 
on  the  part  of  the  company,  to  purchase  the  Oity  Oanal 
at  the  price  of  £120,000.     My  Lords  read  their  Minute 
of  3rd  instant,  directing  letters  to  be  written  to  the 
several  parties  who  had  expressed  a  wish  to  purchase 
this  property,  desiring  them  respectively  to  transmit  on 
or  before  the  20tih  instant,  a  final  offer,  stating  the 
highest  sum  they  are  willing  to  give,  and  Mr.  Stewart 
states  to  the  Board  that  no  offer  has  been  in  consequence- 
received  from  any  of  the  parties,  excepting  from  the- 
West  India  Dock  Company.     My  Lords  are  pleased  to.  • 
accept  the  offer  of  the  West  India  Dock  Company- 
Write  to  Mr.  iEneas  Barkly,  the  Chairman  of  the  West 
India  Dock  Company,  that  My  Lords  have  had  under 
consideration  his  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  offerins  on 
the  part  of  the  West  India  Dock  Company  to  purchase 
the  City  Canal  for  the  sum  of  £120,000,  and  that  My 
Lords  accept  the  offer,  and  will  direct  Mr.  Ma  ale,  their 
solicitor  to  put  himself  in  oonvmunicaition  with  the 
solicitor  of  the  West  India  Dook  Company,  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  the  completion  of  this  purchase. 
Give  directions  to  Mr.  Maule  accordingly,  and  direct 
that  he  will  prepare  a  Bill  for  Parliament  to  enable 
their  Lordships  to   sell  this  property  for  the  sum  of 
£120,000  to  the  West  India  Dock  Company.    Write  to 
the  City  Bemembrancer,  requesting  he  will  inform  th^ 
Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Uie  City  of  London,, 
that  in  pursuance  of  the  arrangement  which  my  Lords 
adopted  for  the  sale  of  the  City  Canal,  which  was  com- 
municated to  them  on  the  3rd  instant,  my  Lords  have 
agreed    to    sell    that    property    to    the    West    India. 
Dock   Company  for  the  sum   of   £12G|,000  and  have 
directed  their  solicitor  to  prepare  a  Bill  for  Parlia- 
ment   to    enable    the    Lords   of    the    Treasury     to 
carry    that    measure     into    effect;     and     my    Lords 
desire  he  will  move  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Oorporatiou: 
to  permit  no  measures  to  be  taken  hereafter  which  may 
in  any  way  affect  the  value  or  alter  the  present  circum- 
stances of  that  property."    The  only  sum  known  to  have 
been  advanced  to  the  dock  companies  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  sum  of  £30,000  lent  to  the  West  India  Dock 
Company  under  sec.  4  of  the  above-mentioned  Act  of 
47  Geo.  m.  cap  xxxi.    l%is  was  devoted  to  the  erection 
of  a  wall  round  the  dock  for  the  protection  of  the 
revenue    and    to   guard-hous'es   for   the    soldiers    and 
Customs  officers.     The  whole  of  this  sum,  with  inter- 
est amounting  to  upwards  of  £13,000  was  repaid  by 
the  Dock  Company  into  the  Exchequer  on  or  before 
March,  1817.     So  that  the  only  public  money  which 
the  dock  compsndes  received  was  this  £30,000,  which 
was  repaid.    The  "Account  of  payments  out  of  the 
oonsolidated  fund,   Ac,,**  above  referred  to  is  also  of 
interest,    as   showing  that  from  1700   to  16S3  nearly 
£1,300,000  in  "oanal  and  dook"  dues  payable  to  the 
Crown  were  paid  into  the  Exchequer  (under  sec.  154 
of  the  Act  of  1700  and  sec.  5  of  the  Act  of  1B03)  to  re- 
place the  moneys  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund 
under  sec.  164  towards  the  improvements  and  "com- 
pensations" provided  for  and  payable  under  the  Act 
of  1790.    Hiese   "  compensatioiis "   were  (by  sec.    121 
of  that  Act)  made  payable  to  the  "  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  and  other  peivons  interested  in  or  employed 
upon    the    Legal    Quays    and    Sufferaoice    wluures, 
warehouses,    docks,    &c.,    rendered   less   valuable"   by 
the  scheme   of   improvement  carried  out  by  the  Act. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these  compensations  formed 
part  of  the  Government's  considered  scheme  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  port  as.  a  whole. 
They  were  never  treated  as  in  any  sense  advances  to 
the  Dock  Company,   though  the  docks,   like  the  rert 
of  the  port,  derived  a  benefit  from  them.    No  doubt 
the  Government  considered  that  the  Dock  Company 
wes  bearing  its  full  share  of  the  burden  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  scheme  in  supplying  the  capital  for, 
and  undertaking  the  oonetmction  of  the  docks,  without 
any  guarantee  whatever  for  the  suocese  of  its  enterprifle 
except  the  privileaes  granted  to  it  h;^  the  Government 
in  respect  of  whida  these  compemsstioiia  were  pajabla 
Provision  was  made  by  the  Aet  tor  the  rapaymeut  of 
the  moneys  so  paid  oat  of  ilia  oonsoUdatsd  fond  by 
charging  them  on  the  port  dues  payable  to  thaOhown ; 
and  the  aooounts  show  that  at  say  rata  tha  mater  part 
of  those  monevB  was  in  f^Mt  so  repaid  to  ^e  Govern, 
ment     In  1828  (0  Geo.  IV.,  c.  05)  the  East  India  Dock 
Company  was  formally  reconstituted.     By  this  Act  Ihe 
docks,  Ac.,  of  the  company  though  expressed  to  be  part 
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Mr.  C.  J.  C  of  (the  Port  of  London  are  (by  s.  2)  Absolutely  vetted 
Seott.  in  the  company.  By  Section  118  tdie  company  is  em- 
■     •   X>owered  to  charge  rates  on  ships  up  to  10s.  a  ton,  a 

tj  May  1901*  significant  figure  compared  with  the  modem  maximum 
of  Is.  6d.  {See  Appendix,  2nd  Day,  No,  5.)  What  I 
said  iibout  the  6s.  8d.  will  equally  ^apply  to  this. .  In 
the  same  year  (9  Geo.  TV.,  a  116)  the  London  Company 
was  also  reconstituted  (exemption  clause,  s.  108).  In 
183^1  (1  and  2  Wm.  IV.,  c.  52)  the  West  India  Company 
was  reconstituted  with  similar  prcyisions  (exemption 
clause,  s.  83).  In  1836  (6  and  7  Wm.  IV.,  c.  31)  the 
St.  Katharine  Dock  Oca^pasaj  was  reinconiorated  and 
the  previous  A<!^  of  1826  embodied  in  x£e  new  Act 
iticluding  of  course  the  exemption  clause.  In  1838  (1 
Vic,  c.  39)  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Odmmany 
was  incorporated  by  the  absorption  of  the  East  India 
iCTompany  in  the  West  India  CJompany. 

..5584>  Ofui  you  tell  us  what  the  object  of  the  recon- 
f Utution  referred  to  was  ? 

.,(Mn  George.  WaUace.)  ADay  1  help  yoiir^LQardahi|>J 
1- think  :the  West  India.  Dock  was  not  really  a  cor- 
porate body  u&dear  the  first  Act ;  it  was  created  a  cor- 
poration by  the  Act  of  1831. 

{Chairman,)  So    that  really   the    reconstruction   was 
formal  7 

{Mr.  Gtorgt  Wallace.)  Yes. 

(Witness.)  Then,  in  1838,  there  was  the  amalgiamA- 
tion  of  the  East  India  Dock  and  the  West  India  Dock 
into  one  company;  gradually  the  whole  thing  has  been 
amalgamated.  Meanwihile,  in  1632,  the  important 
Warehousrjig  Act  of  tiiat  year,  above  referred  to,  aJmost 
wholly  swept  away  the  Testrictions  affecting  legal  quays, 
and  threw  open  the;  door  to  the  freer  wharfage  and  ware- 
hiousing  rivalry.  A  steady  increase  is  also  observable 
during  this  period  in  the  number  of  goods  exempted 
from  dutle^,  and  the  consequent  diminution  in  the  de- 
mand for  bonded  stores.  In  1842  the  dutiable  goods 
abiU  numbered  1,200,  but  in  1846,  by  the  8  and  9  Vic- 
toria, Chapter  12,  450  of  these  were  struck  off  the  list. 
At  the  present  day  there  are  but  l5*  remaining  (to-day 
there  are  16,  because  we  hare  added  sugar),  and  for 
these  the  bonded  sborea  of  the  docks  compete  with  very 
many  others  which  have  now  .been  set  .up  in  or  about 
the  Port  of  London  and  elsevpthere.  According  to  the 
recent  London  County  Council  Report  there  are  now 
altogether  some  120  wharves  and  (}uays,  besides 
numerous  u(p-(town  warehouses  of  all  kinds  in  com- 
petition with  the  docks  ;  "the  120  wharves  I  take  from  the 
London  County  Council's  Report.  In  ISSO  the  Victoria 
Dock  Act  yns  passed,  and  a  new  dock  of  90  acres 
diortly  afterwaros  erected  on  .the  marshy  ground  north 
of  the  Isle  of  Dogs  (at  ihe  comparatively  small  cost,  it 
is  believed,  of  £5,000  an  acre)  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  growing  commerce  of  the  Port,  and  in  particular 
with  a  view  to  attract  the  collier  trade.  It  is  only 
feiir  to  say  that  with  regard  to  that  vary  low  cost  w'hen 
.  the  Victoria  Dock  was  opened  it  was  much  more  of  a 
pond  than  a  dock.  The  south  side  was  certainly  not 
fitted  with  any  quays  at  all,  in  fact,  it  is  only  within 
the  l<aat  few  years  tniart;  wp  have  .been  putting  any  qiiays 
on  ,the  south  side.  I  am  not  sure  that  in  tl^at  estimate 
of  £5,000,  quays  and  jetties  such  as  exist  now  on  the 
north  side  of  Victoria  Dock  were  included.  It  was 
really  a  floating  pond.  It  was  not,  however,  very  suc- 
-cessful,  and  in  1864,  by  the  same  Act  by  which  the 
Ijondon  and  St.  Katharine  Dock  Comipanies  were  amal. 
gamated  it  was  purchased  by  the  Amalgamated  Com- 
pany. In  1853  came  the  Customs  ConsoKdartdoin  Act,  ye* 
further  expending  the  bonded  warefhouse  system  and 
legalising  the  appointment  of  fresh  station  and  suffer- 
ance wharves.  The  history  of  these  years  since  1827 
when  the  last  of  the  monojpoHes  exi:>ired  is,  it  will  he 
eeen,  marked  by  the  material  irrowth  and  legislafttve 
encoiiragement  of  free  trade  and  free  competition,  both 
<rf  which  tended  more  and  more  »to  remove  the  after- 
effects of  the  monopoly  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  dock 
oompanies;  The  rivalry  of  the  outside  wfiarfingers  and 
warehoiusemen,  at  first  compulsorily  minimised  by  law, 
and  then  for  a  time  praotically  crippled,  by  the  re- 
rtidtion  to  'the^'dbdk  .w<a rehouses  of  Iftie  bondln^r  privi- 
lege,'hAd  gradually  assumed  the  ppoiporh'ons  of  n  very 
seriotts  danjjefT  to  the  future  of  the  docks.  1+  had  loner 
been  the  policy  'df  the  dock  companies  to  look  to  thBir 
war^ouBing  Hot^Uhe  mbih  source  of  +hetr  revenue.  Wp> 
contend  tha*  wareihou<«pg  was  reaTTr  the  T>Time  prVinal 
business  for  which  the  docks  were  started.  They 
acrmdimrlr  attracted  inoods  to  the  doeks  .bv 
tninimisinflr  their  charges  on  shipping,  for  it  was  pre- 


sumably then  as  now  the  shipowner  and  not  the  con- 
signee who  chose  his  port  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  those  days  of  large  fleets  of  sailing  vessels  sup- 
plies would  come  over  in  huge  quantities  far  in  excess 
of  the  immediate  need  and  remain  for  weeks  in  iihe 
dock  warehouses.  While  the  special  privileges  attach- 
ing to  these  warehouses  lasted  the  revenue  obtained 
from  the  high  charges  made  for  their  use  enabled  the 
Dock  CompanieiB  to  earn  a^ood  return  on  their  capital, 
and  it  was  not  in  fact  then  necessary  to  make  the  Dock 
waters  pay  their  own  Way.  The  docks  were  a  pro- 
sperous institution,  and  the  inroads  of  free  trade  were 
not  as  yet  foreseen  or  only  to  a  slight  extent.  I  may 
point  out  that  in  those  days  when  practically  the  whole 
of  the  trade  was  carried  on  by  sail  ad  the  trades  were 
much,  more  of  a  season  trada.  I  might  point  to  two 
trades ;  take  the  sugar  trade,  for  instance,  which  in 
those  days  was  a  West  Indian  trade..  Prac^icaUy  the 
whole  supply  of  sugar  came. into  England  in  thua  early 
Dart  of  the  year.  Consequently  very  leurge  stocks  of  sugar 
nad  to  be  held  in  this  country.  In  the  same  way  I 
u\^y  take  the  tea  trade.  In  those  days  we  were  entirely 
dependent  on  China  for  all  our  teas.  Tea  used  to  arrive 
at  'the  end  of  Jane  or  the  beginning  of  July,  and  pno- 
tically  the  whole  of  oar  supplies  were  marketed  in  the 
last  six  months  of  the  year,  so  we  had  to  carry  a  very 
larse  stock  of  tea.  Now  if  you  take  the  position  to-day 
both  as  regards  sugar  and  tea»  you  find  that  owing  to 
the  development  of  beet  sugar,  it  is  coming  into  (tiie  port 
the  whole  year  round :  that  applies  not  only  to  the  Port 
of  London,  but  to  every  port  As  regards  India  and 
Ceylon,  Ceylon  especially,  they  are  sending  their  tea 
for,  I  suppose,  nine  moC)th«  at  leasit  tmongh'  tiie 
year,  and  the  supplies  are  .coming  in  throughout  tiie 
year,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  the  same  necessity  to 
carrv  the  stocks  as  formerly.  These  remarks  practically 
apply  to  nearly  all  trades. '  Now,  however,  by  1855  the 
Dock  Companies  had  realised  the  serious  fact  that  their 
warehousing  business  was  slipping  from  them.  They 
^lone  could  accommodate  the  larger  vessels,  but  then 
as  we  have  seen  their  shipping  dues  were  not  enough 
to  fall  back  on  ;  on  the  other  hand,  others  were  success- 
fully competing  for  the  warehousing  business  so  long 
enjoyed  by  them  without  a  rival.  And  the  reason  why 
up-river  wharves  and  warehouses  were  able  to  attract! 

S>ods  as  they  did  was  because  by  virtue  of  the  exemption 
ause  (formerly  overlooked)  lighters  and  barges  could 
come  into  the  docks,  without  restriction  as  to  size  or 
number,  and  take  away  goods  from  ships  inside  without 
paying  anythling  either  for  (their  o(wn  use  of  Dock 
waters  or  for  ihe  goods,  the  dues  on  which  were  thus 
lost  to  the  owners  of  those  waters. 

5564a.  {Chairmam.)  Can  yon  tell,  us  whatiier,  in  addk- 
tion  to  the  oom{i^tition  for  the  warehousing  business, 
the  warehousing  itself  was  diminishing  at  that  time  ? — 
I  could  not  speak  to  that  time.  I  do  not  tiiink  at  that 
time  the  warehousing  was  diminishing.  I  shoold  say 
to-day  distinctly  it  is. 

5585.  But  in  1855  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  I  could  saj^ 
that. 

5586.  You  only  put  the  x)oint  of  the  competition  I — 
Yes,  I  could  not  say  whether  warehousing  was  diminish- 
ing then  ;  I  should  rather  doubt  it.  Take  the  case  at 
China,  for  instance;  China  was  still  supplying. all  our 
tea ;  and  also  beetroot  sugar  was  practically  non- 
existent. At  that  time  we  were  still  depending  to  a 
very  great  extent  on  sailing  ships,  so  that  the  stocks 
had  to  be  carried  on.  If  your  Lordship  wishes  I  wiB 
try  to  get  some  figures,  but  it  is  going  back  a  good  many 
years. 

5587.  I  think  we  need  hardly  trouble  about  it?— 
The  Dock  Companies  accordingly  appealed  to  Parlia- 
ment in  1855  for  the  repeal  of  these  clauses.  Their  Bill 
was  rejected  by  .249  yotes  to  26.  The  report  of  ihe 
debate,  in  Hansard  ,  shows  that  two  facts  princi- 
pally caused  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  almost 
without  hearing--:<l)  That  the  vested  interests 
opposed  to  the  oompiwiies  were  too  powerful  to.  be 
easily  removed;  (2)  that  th^.  companies  were  still  ^^^ 
in  a  sound  financial  condition-  The  result  was  that  ths  *^  " 
rights  of  the  question  at  issue  were  not  then  threshed 

out  The  "Dock  Company  now  submit  that  if  th« 
prosperity  of  the  docks  was  a  good  reason  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Bill  that  at  least  cannot  be  urged  againsi 
them.  If  the  changes  in  the  conditions  of  commerce 
that  had  taken  place  between  1S02  and  1855  were  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  make  the  clause,   prigisAllj 
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•qoiteble,  then  no  longer  applica2)Ie,  the  Dock  Oompany 
hope  to  (show  that  the  revolmtions  that  have  oc- 
curred between  1855  and  1900  at  any  rate  have  removed 
all  doubts  88  to  thp  applicability  of  the  clause  to  the 
conditions  of  commerce  at  the  present  day.  Lastly  if 
vested  interests  aro  strong,  equity  is  stronger ;  when  the 
itrsk  dodk  vas  authorised  in  XW  ve&ted  intereeta  were 
interfe^red  with  of  longer  standing  than  those  which  the 
dock  companies  have  now  to  oppose,  and  what  the  Dock 
Company  now  ask  ia  not  to  sweep  away  veeted 
interests,  but  to  be  allowed  vo  make  a  small  charge  for 
the  use  of  their  own  legally  vested  property,  which 
would  enable  the  dock  companies  not  only  to  live,  but 
also  to  bring  the  docks  of  the  Fort  of  London  up  to  a 
state  of.  high  efficiency.  In  1064  (27  and  28  Victoria, 
Chapter  iV8)  the  London  and  St  Katharine  Dc«ck  Com- 
panies were  amalgamated,  and  the  Victoria  Dock  ac- 
quired by  them  as  above  stated  (exemption  Clause 
Section  .X36).  In  1875,  by  tlie  London  and  St. 
Slatharine  Docks  Act  of  that  year,  the  amalgamated 
company  was  authorised  to  construct  the  Royal  Albert 
Dock  (whicb  cost  £2,200,000),  and  later  Acts  of  1878, 
1882  and  1884  conferred  further  powers  upon  the  com- 
pany, including  powers  to  make  an  entrance  to  the 
Royal  Albert  IK>ck  (1884),  and  to  maintain  a  railway  to 
Galleon's  Reach  (1862).  In  1882  the  East  and  West 
India  Dock  Company's  Extt-nsion  Act  authorised  the 
construction  of  the  Tilbury  Dock  (exemption  Clause 
Section  26)  som6  milbs  nearer  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames  than  the  rest  of  the  dock  systems.  This  great 
dock  has  been  a  favourite  source  of  argument  for 
opponents  of  the  dock  oompanies.  Its  construction 
marks  tbe  commencement  of  a  very  keen  trade 
rivalry  between  the  London  and  India  Companies; 
for  the  necessity  of  obtaining  an  immediate  re- 
turn on  the  very  large  oapltal  sum  (nearly  £3,(XX>,000) 
expended  by  the  India  Company  upon  their  new  dock 
led  the  company  to  tr^  and  attract  the  shipping  which 
would  not  come  of  its  own  accord,  by  cutting  down 
their  shipping  charges  to  starvation  price.  The  London 
Company  replied  with  a  similar  lowering  of  prices,  and 
an  internecine  struggle  ensued.  In  1888,  however,  a 
working  union  was  negotiated,  and  after  a  severe 
struggle  eanotioned  by  Parliament,  and  the  Joint 
Gonunittee  was  consjbituted.  The  teims  upon  which  this 
working  union  was  based  need  not  be  here  specified, 
■iace  an  unopposed  Act  lor  the  amalgamation  of  the  lon- 
doa  and  India  Dock  Oompanies  into  a  single  company 
aa  from  the  1st  January,  1001,  has  been  passed.  Since 
1866  the  Joint  Committee  have  carried  out  among  others 
the  following  laxge  works  i—il)  The  erection  of  a  new 
Blackwall  entrance  to  the  West  India  Dock  (in  1894) 
See  **  *  ^oaft  of  over  £200,000 ;  (2)  the  ereotion  of  a  large 
60^115.  coLd  stoMwe  dep6t  at  West  Smithfield,  and  another  si 
the  Yaotona  Doidks,  at  a  cost  of  £76,000  and  £116,000 
raspeotivelj.  Ihej  also  purohased  in  1807  for  £26,000 
the  Victoria  Gravmg  Dock  on  the  souih  side  of  the 
Victoria  Dock.  {See  Aj>pendiXj  2nd  Day,  No,  6.)  In 
oonsactifoin  with  this  expenditare  I  may  mention  tnat  in 
the  last  20  years  the  London  and  St.  Ksltharine 
Book,  the  Bast  and  West  India  Dock  Oom- 
wtMmdrr  -snd  the  .Joint  CVmimitiiee  .  have  expended 
altogetiaer  qp  ;  Improirements  on  the  po^t  £3,700,0(X). 
'Wh^en  J  come  to  consider  the  reJtum.  to  those 
oompanies.  fo;r  this  expenditure^  I  find  that  during 
those  20*years  the  net  income  of  the  two  companies 
has  increased  by  £64,000,  or  barely  li  per  cent,  on  the 
.  capital  expended.  '  I  mention  this  because  I  think  it 
is  osif  righlb  to  sbow'thatr  in  the  past  the  dock  eom- 
panietf  have  endeavo«rad  tp  the  best  of  their  ability 
to  do  everytidng^  that  wtas  neoeesary  lor  the  docks.  It 
might  have.befen  expected  that  the  working  union,  by 
pniting  an  end  to  the  warfare  of  rates,  and  economising 
the  expenses  of  management,  would  have  brought 
»boiit  a  very  material  improvement  in  the  financial 
position  of  the  docks.  This,  however,  has  not  been 
markedly  the  case,  as  the  figures  for  the  first  half  of 
1889  clearly  show.  It  is  true  that  the  transport  busi- 
mess  broueht  by  the  war  made  the  record  for  the  year 
as  i  whole  favourable ;  but  the  exceptional  causes 
which  account  for  this  make  any  reliance  upon  the 
figures,  as  an  indication  of  permanent  improvement 
in  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  altogetiier  falla- 
eiMiB.  The  following  statistios  show  that  even  by  the 
most  eoonomioal  and  careful  management  no  such 
steady  imporovsment  in  income  as  was  hoped  would 
result  from  the  working  union  has  been  obtained, 
thouji^h  the  shipping  has  increased  enormously. 
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I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  ihe  Oom- 
missioners  to  this  table.  I  venjtune  to  think  it  is  very 
instructive.  If  you  take  the  year  1880,  and  the  foreign 
trade  coming  into  the  Joint  Committee's  Docks,  tou  will 
dnd  that  it  was  3,009,976  toois.  The  goods  landed  in  that 
year  on  which  the  Joint  Oommi/tttee  received  charges 
were  994)166  tons  or  33  per  cent  Then  take  the  year 
1899.  The  foreign  trade  ship  tonnage  coming  to  the 
Joint  Comimittee's  Docks  in  that  year  was  4,261,389 
tons,  an  increase  of  42  per  cent. ;  but  the  impoit  goods 
tonnage  on  which  the  Joixut  Goinmiftte'e  received  dues 
was  only^l,065,820  tons,  or  a  little  more  than  in  1890, 
and  the  percentage  in  relation  to  ship  tonnage  had 
fallen  frcmi  33  ner  cent,  to  25  per  cenit.  Now  I  ha/ve 
gone  back  anotner  10  years,  we  took  1890  for  the 
pixrpose  of  tlus  table  because  although  1889  was  the 
nrst  year  of  the  Joint  Oonumittee  that  was  ddsturbed  by 
the  great  dock  strike,  so  that  we  thought  it  was  not 
right  to  take  in  any  figures  dealing  with  that  year.  If 
I  go  back  to  1680  I  find  that  the  foreign  trade  ship 
tonnage  coming  into  the  Joint  Oommilttee's  Docks  was. 
2,372,000.  Out  of  thaft  we  had  charges  on  982,000  tona 
of  goods  or  41  per  cen/t.  of  the  whole ;  so  that  in  the  last 
20  years  the  jpercentage  on  goods  delivered  from  ships- 
in  the  Joint  Commi/tibee's  premises,  on  which  the  Joint 
Committee  received  chaiges,  has  fallen  from  41  per- 
cent, to  25  per  cent. 

5588.  (Sir  Bohert  Giffen.)  Can  you  tell  us  the  gross 
income  from  the  import  goods  ?— I  am  ju9t  going  to  give 
it  to  ihe  Comanifisioners.  I  have  noit  <the  figures  for  lo80,. 
but  I  will  give  you  the  figures  for  1890.  I  find  in  1890^ 
the  gross  incoone  earned  cm  those  994)000  tons  was 
£1,031,000,  which  vrorks  out  at  209.  9d.  per  ton.  When 
I  oome  <to  1899  I  find  that  the  1,065,000  tons  onlv  gave 
us  £094,000,  which  works  out  at  IBa  per  ton.  So  that 
not  only  during  thait  period  of  10  years  has  the  percent- 
age of  goods  on  which  we  earn  charges  fallen  from  33 
per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  but  the  value  of  every  ton 
of  goods  on  which  we  earn  charges  has  fallen  fiom 
203.  9d.  to  18a  I  might  ausnver  your  question  in 
anoither  way.  If  in  18W  the  percentage  of  goods  on 
which  we  earned  charges  had  been  unohajiged  we  should 
have  had  1,427,000  tons  instead  of  1,085,000  tons. 
Taking  it  at' the  same  rate  of  Ids.  jper  ton — that  is,  'the 
reduced  rate— we  should  have  had  £1,284,000  of  gross 
revenue  as  against  £994,000.  To  illustrate  the  point 
that  was  taken  iust  now  aboui  ^e  way  the  gooos  re- 
maining in  warehouses  have  fallen  off,  I  may  sav  that 
in  1860  we  lianded  962,000  tons  of  goods  for  which  we  - 
received  charges.  At  the  end  of  the  year  our  stock  in- 
warehouse  was  370,000  tons.  Twemly  yean  afterwards^ 
although  we  had  landed  1,065,000  tons  of  goods  on 
charges — that  is  to  say,  the  propoiiion  on  which  we 
received  charges,  which  is  100,000  more— <the  ^book.  ot 
goods  at  the  end  of  the  year  had  fiallen  to  231,000 ;  so 
that  with  100,000  tons  more  on  which  we  eazned  chaiges 
the  stock  had  fallen  by  140,000  tcms.  The  goods  come 
in  and  pay  us  chszges,  but  they  do  not  stay.  When  you 
have  to  work  goods  across  a  qusy,  or  when  they  stay  for 
a  short  time  in  a  warehouse,  all  the  expenses  are  in* 
curred.  ^e  rent  is  the  profitable  thing,  and  it  is  the 
falling  off  in  rent  which  has  to  a  very  great  extent  re- 
duced that  20s.  9d.  to  186. ;  it  has  cut  away  the  most 
profitable  part  of  the  warehouses. 

5589.  Can  you  give  us  the  corresponding  fignue  to  the 
20a.  9d.  for  1880?— I  have  juA,  got  it  here,  but  I  can 
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Mr.  6. ,/.  (7.   8*^®  ^*  *o  yo"-     ^^  you  will  allow  me  I  wiU  put  it  in  next 
ScotU        ^^^^  I  oonae  iiere. 

6M^901  (^^-  ^«<>^y«  H^oZfoce.)  Tlhere  may  be  a  difficulty 
— —  ■  ?«>"*  that  return  that  Sir  Robert  Giifen  has  aaked  for 
m  consequence  of  the  sywtem  whict  the  East  and  West 
India  Dock  Company  adopted  about  that  time.  1  do 
not  thank  tne  figure  could  possibly  be  got  out  of  the 
books. 

(fFifneM.)  I, was  forgetting  that  in  those  days  the  two 
companies  were  quite  separate,   and  we  were  wv>rking 
ui  competition,  and  the  acoouats  were  kept  perfectly 
separate.     Tlhe  immense  exipense  constantly  incurred, 
not  only  in  meeting  the  increased  demands  of  commeice, 
but  in  keeping  the  dock  premises  in  proper  and  efficient 
working  order,   makes   tiie  successful   working  of  this 
peat  enterprise  impossible  unless  a  reasonable  cibaEge 
be  exacted  in  respect  of  all  yeesels  and  goods  which 
enjoy  the  use  and  benofit  of  those  premises.     In  1896 
the  Joint  Oomanittee  decided  on  an  attemipt  to  improve 
matters  by  introducing  into  London  the  custom  of  the 
PoH    of    Liverpool.      The    following    account    of    this 
attempt  ia  taken  for  the  most  part  verbatim  from  Mr. 
Douglas  Owen's  pamphlet  of  February  last,   which  is 
quite  accurate  :— "  The  ciwtom  of  Liverpool,  like  that  of 
most  other  ports,  is  this :  that  on  goods  being  d^vered 
from  the  importing  vessel  on  to  ffie  quay,  the  contract 
of  affreightment  is  fulfilled ;  the  contract  is  to  land  the 
goods  at  the  port  of  destination,  and  does  not  extend 
to  hand  them  over  to  the  consignees.     In  Liverpool, 
and  indeed  in  most  other  ports  excepib  Hull,  lighterage 
is  very  little  resorted  to,  the  river  front  is  practically 
oocunced   by   the   docks,  And   there   are   few   wharves. 
London,  on  the  contrary,  has  always  been  a  port  of 
wharves,  and  no  doubt  the  fact  tacoounts  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  London  uaage  And  that  of  other  ports, 
me  usage  of  the  Port  of  London  is  that,  if  so  required, 
the  goods  have  to  be  delivered  not  merely  on  the  quay, 
but  to  the  consignee's  barges  ;  in  fact,  tEe  shipowners 
have  to  follow  the  consignee's  instructions  with  refer- 
ence to  goods.     This  makes  a  mreat  difference,  ior  it  is 
one  thing  for  a  cargo  |0f  mixed  goods  to  be  eihot  pell- 
mell  on  to  the  quay,  and  another  for  it  to  be  sorted, 
collected  .together,  examined,  and  put  on  to  lightera. 
The  difference  between  the  two  processes  varies  in  cost 
aoQording  to  circumstances,  ibut  as  a  convenient  figure 
it  may  be  put  <at  2s.  or  Is.  6d.  per  ton.    Theoretically, 
to  put  goods  overside  into<a  lighter  is  a  simple  process, 
but  with  a  ship  100,  160,  or  even  20p  vards  long,  loaded 
with   a  mixed  cargo,   and  having  perhaps  five   to   six 
hatchways,  to  ^ive  delivery  in  this  way  is  so  <to  impede 
and   delay  the  discharge   that   tTie  shipowner  finds   it 
cheaper  to  pay  his  28.  or  Is.   6d.  ,per  ton  to  get  the 
sorting  done  on  and  the  delivery  made  from  tlie  quay, 
thian  to  suffer  the  inconvenience  and  money  loss  caused 
by  the  detention  of  his  costly  diip  through  dischai'ging 
overside."     I   may  eay  rthat  re*lTy  it  is  impracticable 
for  any   ship  to-day  with   a   mixed    cargo     to   deliver 
that  cargo  overside  to  crafit  without  using  the  quays. 
TBe  ship's  decks  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  sort  the 
cargo.      Wh^n   you  get  a   certain   amount  of  running 
cargo  it  may  be  different,  but  taking  an  jordinary  mixed 
cargo  it  is  absolu'tely  impossible  for  the  ship  to  deliver 
those  goods  to  the  barges  without  making  use  of  the 
quay,    without  pfutting  up  /with  a  loss  of  time  wihich 
practically  makes  it  impossible.     ''In    thus   using    the 
quay  as   a  stepping-stone  between   the  ship  and   the 
lighters,   however,    the    shipowners    render   the   goods 
liable  to  be  charged  quay  dues  and  tKe  lighters   ship- 
ping dues  by  the  dock  companies,   inaamuch   as   the 
170Q  seotion  applies  only  to  delivery  directly  overside. 
That  is,  that  if  we  JCke  to  exercise  our  statutory  powers 
to-day,  if  a  shipowner  puts  any  jzoods  whatever  on  to 
the  quay,  and  then  takes  tiiese  floods  from  the  quay 
and  puits  ifchem  into  a  barge,  we  are  entitled  to  levy 
our   rates    on    tliose   goods   and    dues   on   that   bai^re. 
It  is,   therefore,  quite  within  the  .power  of  the  docks 
to  levy  quay  dues  on  all  goods  landed  on  the  quay 
that  is  to  say  on  the  bulk  of  the  import  cargoes,  and 
also  to  charge  shipping  dues    on    all    lighters    taking 
goods  from  t£©  quay.     But  the  com-panies  did  not  wi?rh 
to  levy  further  dues  from  shipowners,  for  any  charges 
a-tt4iching  to  the  goods  in  course  of  transfer  from  the 
-liKip  to  the  consigno3s'  lighters,  fall,  by  the  usage  of 
the  port,  on  the  shipowners."    The  reason  for  that  is 
that  the  quay  being  used  by  the  shipowner,  instead  of 
the  dock  charges  falling  on  the  .ROods,  in  consequence 
of  being  placed  on  the  quay,  .it  would  be  for  the  account 
of  the  flhcpowner,  of  course,  unless  he  protected  himsel* 
by  altering  his  bill  of  lading.     "The  onlv  way.  there- 
fore, to  place  a  toll  on  goods  so  as  to  make  it  bear  on 
the  goods-owners,  and  not  on  the  ship-owners,  was  to 
introd'uce  the  custom  of  the  Port  of  Liverpool,  under 
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which  custom   the  shipowners'  contract  is  fulfilled  as 
tha   goods    leave    the   ship's   tackles.      Li   the  case  of 
bieamerb  iium  ^-^ux^ia  American  ports,   the  shipowners 
themselves  have  succeeded  in  inoorporaiti<ng  m  their 
bill   of  lading   the  Liverpool  conditions   of  delivery, 
by  what  is  Jcnown   as   "the  iforth  Amerioan  bill  or 
lading    clause,'     or,    more    shortly,    "the    American 
clause."     But  their  case  is  the  exception.     The  dock 
companies  determined  to   try  to  u^ake  the  Amorioan 
trade  conditions  jgoneral,  to  take  the  sorting  and  de- 
livering into  thedx  own  hands,  and  to  charge  a  profit 
on  the  transaotion.''    Li  other  words,  tliis  was  to  follow 
out  the  Liverpool  system  or  master  porterage— ^a  ship 
doing  all  the  work  and  delivering  on  to  the  quay,  and 
then  independent  people  stepping  in  and  doing  work 
oil  the  quay.     "  The  1799  section   only  protects   barges 
going  to  and  from  ships,  ao  that  if  the  dock  companies 
chose  to  charge  tonnage  dues  on  barges  loading  from 
the  quay,  as  well  as  quay  dues  on  goods  momentarily 
or   temporarily  landed   on   the   quay,    tEey   wtould   be 
within  their  rights.     Such  a  chsM:ge  formed,   however, 
no  part  of  their  1896  proposal.    And  the  companies  saw 
the   less    obstocle    to    making    the    Liverpool    custom 
general,   inasmuch  as  it  would  relieve  tie  shipowners 
of  an   o^bligation  and  an  outlay  which  had   long    been 
a  grievance  urged  by  them  against  the  Port  of  London." 
In  passing,  I   may  say  that  I  know  that   manj   ship- 
owners were  in  support  of  that  charge  we  proposed  in 
1896.     "  No  sooner,  however,  was  th ^  programme  an- 
nounced than    there  arose    from    the  wnarfingers    and 
lightermen  a  storm  of  indignant  protest.     A  meeting  at 
the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  was  unanimous  and  enthusiastic 
in  its  condemnation  of  the  docks.  The  Liverpool  system, 
mtih  its  double-handling,  delays  and  expense  (to  con- 
signees) was   loudly  denounced,  .while  the   dock  com- 
panies' misfortuines  were  ascribed  to  over-capitalisation, 
mismanagement,    and   improvident   competition.      Lon- 
don, it  was  declared,  was  already  being  boycotted,  and 
trade  driven  elsewhere  by  reason  of  tihe  deamess  of  the 
port,  and  now  the  docks  were  projKMing  fresh  taxation." 
I  may   say.   so  far  from  tiiat  being  true,   London  is 
to-day  the  cheapest  port  in  the  world  for  goods.     It  i- 
the  only  port  in  the  world,  I  believe,  wSiere  any  goods 
can  .be  landed  and  go  away  without  paying  any?hin<y 
to  the  docks.     As  I  have  poiaited  out,  V6  per  cent  of 
the  goods  brought  into  the  docks  pay  nothing  at  all. 
On  the  question  of  the  relative  deamess  of  rtie  port.  I 
believe  the  Commissioners  have  had  some  figures  showing 
a  comparison  between  a  ship  in  Liverpool  and  a  shin 
in  Ix)ndon.     I  have  had  it  all  printed,  with  the  various 
correspondence,  if  you  would  like  me  to  put  it  In.    Per- 
haps you  would  like  to  consider  that. 

5590.  (C^trman.)  Is  it  referring  to  evidence  which 
has  already  been  given  ? — ^No ;  it  is  referring  to  the 
case  of  a  ahip.  When  the  Oommissioners  visLted  Liver- 
pool, they  were  piven  particulars  of  the  cost  of  die- 
cftuarge  of  a  ship  m  Liverpool  and  in  London.  The«e 
figures  were  put  before  me,  and  I  was  asked  ,to  check 
them.  I  did  check  them,  and  I  added  to  them  so  as 
to  carry  out  the  comparison,  and  show  it  in  ;w4iat  we 
considered  a  true  light. 

5591.  If  you  like  to  put  in  anyfthing  which  jou  know 
of  your  own  knowledge  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  it, 
but  I  think  the  evidence  might  come  more  properly 
from  'the  shipowner  himself  f---It  has  been  sent  to  the 
Boval  Commission.  *  See 

{Chairman,^  We  will  consider  the  matter.  ^^ 

5592.  {Mr.  Fed.)  Can  yoa  tell  ns  when  the  Ameri- 
can clause  was  introduced  f— In  188Bw  Ulftimately  the 
dock  directors  gave  fway,  and  contented  themselves 
with  the  concession,  for  whatever  it  might  be  worth,  of 
an  increased  rent  to  be  paid  to'tiiem  by  the  shipowners 
for  sorting  sheds.  That  the  proposal  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee in  1896  was  a  sound  one  ie  shown  by  the  effeeti 
of  "the  American  clause"  previously  mentioned.  In 
1868  the  shipowners  had  this  clause  inserted,  which 
practically  embodied  the  Liverpool  practice,  and  made 
the  shipowners'  contracft  compileitea'  when  the  goods 
were  put  on  the  quay.  They  were  thus  enabled  to 
collect  from  the  consignee  a  sum  of  Is.  6d.  per  ton 
originally — ^now  it  is  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  per  ton  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  (I  believe  since  the  beginning  of 
this  year  it  has  been  increased),  for  the  discharge  of  the 
goods,  an  expense  which  had  previously  fallen  on  the 
shipowners  themselves.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  the 
change  would  ruin  the  trade  of  the  port,  but  it  hw 
been  far  otherwise.  In  spilte  of  the  imposition  of  this 
additional  tax,  the  North  American  trade  has  shown  a 
steady  increase,  while  other  trades  have  practically 
stood  still,  as  tihe  following  figure?  ffhow.     In  1888  the 
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See  total  toimage  eiiitering  from  North  American  and  Cana- 
•035-38.  dian  panto  was  683,000  tons ;  in  1800  it  had  increased 
to  1,407,000  tons,  an  increase  of  813,000  tons,  or  110 
per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  the  same  period  from 
all  other  foreim  jiorta  wa«  omlj  13  per  cent.,  other 
foreign  ports  adhering  to  the  odd  custom. 

5503.  (Chairman,)  Will  you  tell  us  whether  the 
American  clause  i«  used  by  all  companies  who  deal 
with  North  American  poiitu  ? — ^I  believe  by  every  com- 
pany, and  not  only  by  every  company,  but  the  various 
tramps  which  do  not  come  regularly  have  adopted  it 

5504.  How  many  such  companies  have  you  coining 
regularly  to  your  docks  ? — ^About  half-andozen. 

5596.  And  they  all  use  it?— Every  one  of  them. 
This  is,  it  is  urged,  a  very  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  the  proposal  of  the  dock  comrpanies  to  try  and  shift 
some  of  the  burden  of  taxation  on  to  those  intereets 
which  at  present  pay  nothing,  and  absolutely  disproves 
all  the  arguments  raised  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel 
meeting  againsit  the  1806  plan  of  puttting  all  goods  on 
the  quay,  which  plan  was  only  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  all  .goods  brought  to  the  docks  should  be 
charged  just  as  the  dock  companies  have  power  now  to 
charge  ifoods  put  on  the  quay.  I  may  say  all  goods 
brought  should  bo  charged,  and  not  only  those  which 
are  landed  on  the  quay,  for  which  we  have  to  render 
service.  Only  unfortunately  for  the  dock  companies 
the  charge  imposed  on  the  consignee  by  the  clause  goes 
imtx)  the  shipowneis'  pockets,  and  not  those  of  the 
dock  companies.  On  the  question  of  the  American 
clause,  which  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  pos- 
sibly for  a  shipowner  to  have  answered,  but  certainly 
our  opinion  with  respect  to  the  working  of  the  docks 
is  th&t  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  the  Ameri- 
can lines  to  get  through  their  business  in  the  way  Uiey 
do.  Take  lUie  Atlantic  Tramspoiit  Company,  which 
brings  the  largest  steamers.  They  will  bring  their 
steam^^rs  in,  and  in  a  week  they  will  discharge  and 
load.  They  do  not  take  tbtj  much  export  cargo,  it  is 
true,  but  they  will  turn  round  and  go  out,  and  I  do 
not  think  you  can  beat  that  in  Liverpool.  I  have  a 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  ''  Times."  I  dio  not  know 
whether  you  would  like  me  to  read  it  It  is  from  the 
Atlantic  Transport  Oom^pany,  jhowing  what. they  could 
do. 

5506.  We  have  already  had  evidence  as  to  what 
'  they  have  done? — The  repeal  of  the  exemption  clause 
would  bidng  about  the  same  result,  only  in  another 
form.  All  goods  which  go  overside  would  pay  some- 
thing towards  the  maintenance  of  the  docks,  instead  of 
nothing  as  at  present,  but  would  pay  it  to  tihe  Dock 
Company  instead  of  the  shipowner.  The  shipowner 
at  >the  same  time  would  reap  the  advtantage  of  getting 
quicker  despatch.  No  further  step  was  taken  by  tlie 
Joint  Committee  till  in  the  session  of  1000  they  brought 
in  the  Bill  to  repeal  the  exemption  clauses.  That  Bill 
was  negatived  wrthout  a  division  on  the  15th  of  May 
of  last  year,  and  as  a  recruit  this  Commismon  was 
formed.  I  may  mention  that  this  year  we  did  re- 
introduce^ that  Bill,  and  in  that  Bill  we  incoxporated 
certain  clauses  which  exempt  all  bond-Ude  transit  busi- 
ness— ^that  is,  goods  in  transit  to  other  ports — from 
charges,  and  made  certain  exemiptions  in  favour  of 
goods  which  were  not  shipped*  on  a  through  bill  of 
lading,  but  which  were  sold  previous  to  arrival.  We 
did  that  because  we  recognised  it  was  our  duty  to  en- 
oofuvage  all  that  ibusinees.  When  we  found  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  get  any  report  from  the  Boyai 
Commission  in  time  we  withdrew  that  Bill,  because 
we  knew  it  was  hopeless  to  go  on  with  it  without  having 
such  a  report.  The  fact  that  the  London  Company  are 
now  earning  some  2^  per  cent,  on  their  share  capital, 
and  that  the  shareholders  of  the  India  Company  have 
only  received  133.  4d.  per  £100  on  iheii  capital'in  the 
\ast  13  years  (see  Appendix^  2nd  Day,  No,  6,  Tables 
XI,  and  XII.),  are  not  the  only  differentiating  circum- 
stances wluch  lead  the  dock  companies  to  hope  for  a 
better  result  from  the  present  inquiry  than  the  fate 
which  overtook  the  Bills  of  1855  and  1000.  The  whole 
of  the  conditions  of  commerce  have  changed  not  only 
during  the  century,  but  especially  during  the  last  45 
yeais,  and  the  nature  of  these  changes  may  best  be  ap- 
preciated bv  the  classification  of  them  under  the  fol- 
lowing heaos,  which  will  presently  be  considered  more 
in  detail : — (1)  The  introduction  of  modem  steamers  of 
▼ati  and  increasing  size  and  draught.  (2)  The  growing 
increase  in  the  tonnage  of  ships  and  steamers  entsrinff 
the  docks.  (3)  The  growing  increase  in  the  siie  and 
number  of  bargels  and  Kghters  lentering  the  docks. 
(4)  The  increased  tendency  for  goods  to  be  delivered 


direct  by  the  nearest  route,  without  calling  at  London  Mr  C  J  0 
for  transhipment.  (5)  The  inoreased  tendency  for  goods        SeUL     * 
to  be  taken  into  immediate  consumption,  and  conse-        ..—^ 
quently  to  be  delivered  overside.     (6)  The  expansion  6  May  1901. 
of  free  trade  and  spread  of  bonded  stores.    (7)  The  re-       — — 
duction  in  freights  payable  to  shipowners  by  mevchants. 
(8)  The  introduction  of  modem  business  arrangements 
outside  the  scope  of  the  Dock  Acts,  enabling  wharfingen 
and  warehousemen  to  compete  with  the  docks  at  an  ad- 
vantage. 

(1)  The  modem  steamer  has  revolutionised  com- 
merce. It  has  been  shown  that  in  the  early  years  of 
the  exemption  clause  the  average  tonnage  of  the  big 
nailing  ships  then  in  use  was  less  than  200  tons, 
although  in  the  Wast  India  trade  exceptional  vessels  of 
400  and  even  500  tons  were  known,  and  in  the  Sast 
India  trade  vessels  of  even  greater  size.  In  1814  there 
was  one  steam  vessel  of  60  tons  owned  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  in  1825  there  were  153,  averaging  rather 
over  100  tons  each.  So  that  if  you  take  the  "  Oceanic  " 
of  17,274  tons,  which  is  not  the  larffe&it  steamer,  it 
would  be  larger  than  the  entire  steamship  fleet  of  those 
days.  In  1830  there  were  208  of  about  the  same  average 
tonnage ;  in  1840  there  were  771  of  a  slightly  increased 
average  tonnage,  but  these  steam  vessels  formed  only 
about  one-thirty-second  in  tonnage  of  the  steam  and 
sailing  vessels  owned  in  that  year.  These  figures  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  are  useful 
as  showing  the  size  and  relative  numbers  of  the  ships 
and  steamers  in  these  years,  though  they  relate  only  to 
tho3e  owned  in  the  Uni>ted  Kingdom  at  these  dates. 
The  following  figures  (relate  to  ships  in  the  foreign 
trade,  which,  of  oourse,  affords  the  best  test  of  general 
national  proeperity  :  — ^In  1861  the  number  entering 
the  Port  of  London  were  8,504  sailing  vessels,  averaging 
273  tons,  and  2,773  steKim  veesels,  averaging  343  tons. 
At  this  time,  therefore,  the  sailing  vessels  outnumbered 
the  ateam  by  nearly  four  to  one,  and  were  of  about 
three-quaitters  the  size.  In  1800  the  numbers  were 
2,052  sailing  veasels,  averaging  406  tons,  and  0,217 
steam  vessels,  averaging  046  tons.  The  ratio  in  num- 
bers is  1  to  4^  instead  of  4  to  1,  and  'n  tonnage  about 
2  to  5  imstcaa  of  3  to  4,  showing  the  oomiplete  turn 
lound  there  had  been  in  the  whole  shipping  trade. 
These  changes  have  been  wioughrt  during  a  period 
commencing  srix  years  after  the  India  Docks  Bill  was 
thrown  out.  (See  Appendix,  Ibth  Bay,  No,  19,  for  the 
corresponding  figures  for  earlier  years?)  The  following 
comparison  of  the  number  of  vessels  of  all  kinds  in  the 
foreign  trade  entering  and  clearing  from  London  in  1708 
and  1898  is  subm'.tted  to  be  instructive  : — 


Year.        Foreign  Ships.       Tonnage. 

1                             t 

British  Ships. 

Tonnage. 

179S 
1808 

8,305 

429,102 
5,128.989 

2,970 
11,399 

707,459 
11,472,211 

In  that  table  we  have  dealt  with  foreign  and  British 
shix^s  separately  ;  you  must  add  them  together  to  ^et 
the  total  tonnage  coming  into  th^  port. 

In  1899  the  average  gross  tonnage  of  steam  vessels 
of  over  200  tons  was  2,844,  and  of  sailing  vessels  1,612. 
(See  Appendix,  16th  Day,  No,  23.)  There  were  in  that 
year  23  Qerman,  nine  British,  four  Amerioan,  and  one 
Dutch,  merchant  vessels  of  10,000  tons  and  upwards. 
In  the  Appendices  on  ships  and  shippinj^,  which  I  shall 
hand  in,  will  be  found  statistics  showing  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  size  and  tonnage  of  steamers  in  recent 
years,  from  various  points  of  view,  including  (see 
Appendix  24)  particulars  of  the  tonnage,  dimensions, 
and  draught  of  some  of  the  largest  steamers  built  durins 
the  last  ten  years  ;  the  increase  in  the  average  size  of 
steamers  between  1890  and  1898  (sep.  Appendix  23),  the 
incraase  in  the  proportion  of  ^n>M  tonnage  to  net  (see 
Appendix  25),  and  ctiher  statistics  of  various  kinds. 
Not  the  least  important  feature  of  this  increa.se  in  size, 
and  consequently  in  value,  of  the  mod-am  steamer,  is 
the  increased  necessity  for  dispatch  in  delivery,  owing 
to  the  added  expense  caused  by  every  day's  delay.  1 
would  remark  that  the  rapidity  of  cBapatch,  which  is 
absolutely  essential  to  these  enormous  stoaniers,  can- 
not be  obtained  while  the  London  custom  goes  on  as  at 
present.  It  is  absolutely  impossible,  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  London  custom,  that  you  could 
ever  get  the  rapidity  of  dispatch  which  is  required.  I 
would  confirm  everything  that  the  shipowners  have 
said  about  the  necessity  of  rapidity  of  dispatch.  It 
is  not  only  a  necessity  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
shipowners  themselves,  but  it  is  a  necessity  from  *h9 
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Jfc  C.J.  C,   pou^t.^^  view  of  thi»  dock  owners.  -  The  avenge  time 

SeoU,        that  ships  coming  into  the  docks  occupy  their  berths 

'  ;  is  about  three  weeks.      Now,  if  you  take  the  American 

^.V^y  Wy  lines,  for  instance  the.  Atlantic  Transport  Company, 
which  Y^rk  theis  business  so.  well,  their  average  would 
be  about  a, .week.  We  get  Is.  for  that  week.  I  think 
it'is.vei^.  evident  that  it  is  very  much  better  for  us  to 
havA  a.  ship  in  sxmI  out  in  ^  ai  week,  ,  with  the  pay- 
nient  of  the  shilling, dues,  than  to  have  a  vessel  come 
in  and  stay  an  average  of  three  weeks  and  often  more, 
when  we  still  get  only  Is.  dues.  So  that  we  are  en- 
tirely with  the  shipowners.  Anything  that  will  facili- 
tate the  prompt  dispatch  and  the  more  rapid  handling 
oi  steamers  is  an  advantage  to  the  shipowners  and  an 
advantage  to  ourselves.  The  Dock  Companies  hare 
always  lecognised  this,  and  have  assisted  to  get  an 
iJter^tion  of  the  bill  of  lading  in  the  face  of  the  most 
strenuous  opposition.  I  have  pointed  out  how  under 
that  bill  of  lading  the  American  trade  has  advanced, 
but  that  change  was  only  carried  with  the  very  greatest 
difficulty.  I  may  take  it  that  everybody  outside  the 
dock  companies  opposed  it.  There  was  an  idea  outside 
that  the  change  would  be  a  very  great  benefit  to  the 
4ock  companies,  but  it  has  been  of  very  little 
benefit  We  get  nothing  out  of  the  charges 
which  the  shipowner  makes  at  all.  Thai  simply  fK^ 
to  the  shipowners;  we  get  nothinc  out  of  it.  We 
would  do  everything  that  would  fadlitate  the  altera- 
tion of  the  custom  of  the  port  so  as  to  make  rapidity 
of  despatch  grecvter.  I  am  quite  aware  that  Sir  Thomas 
Sutherland,  I  think  under  a  misappreheneion,  said 
that  if  we  attempted  to  follow  the  Liverpool  system 
in  our  docks  we  oould  not  dio  it.  Now,  I  reoogniee 
at  once  that  if  the  shipowner  oomes  alongside  our 
quays  and  says :  "  I  am  going  to  try  and  block  you," 
he  will  do  it,  and  I  do  not  care  whether  you  have  a 
quay  with  oneioor  aheds  or  two^oor  sheds,  or  ten- 
floor  sheds,  if  the  shipowner  is  going  to  put  every- 
thing on  to  that  quay  as  rapidly  as  he  oan  and  we 
have  no  powers  to  compel  people  to  take  it  away  as 
they  have  in  Liverpool,  that  quay  must  be  blocked. 
But  in  Liverpool  they  have  very  great  powers  of 
making  the  oonsignees  take  away  the  goods,  and  in 
Liverpool  you  will  see  what  their  powers  are  and 
how  much  more  rapidly  they  can  work  by  figures  which 
our  manager,  Mr.  Hardy,  will  put  in  when  he  gives 
his  evidence,  showing  that  per  fiot  of  space  they  deal 
with  a  very  m'uch  larger  quantity  of  oareo  than  we 
can,  simply  because  they  have  this  power  of  compelling 
people  to  take  away  their  goods.  Then  also  I  do  not 
think  it  is  quite  fair  to  sav  that  if  we  alter  our  system 
^e  quays  oould  not  do  the  business.  At  our  quays 
we  are  working  to-day  to  carry  out  a  certain  busdnees. 
If  you  are  going  to  alter  that  custom  and  change  that 
business  surely  it  is  only  fair  to  give  us  time  to  make 
the  necessary  alterations  and  if  the  shijwwners  would 
only  alter  thedx  bills  of  lading  so  as  to  alter  the 
custom .  there  would  be  no  difficulty  on  the  part  of 
the  dock  oompaniee  in  making  every  change  necessary 
so  as  to  carry  out  the  alteration.  But  the  intro- 
duction of  these  vast  firteamers  has,  not  for  this  reason 
only,  brought  very  clearly  into  prominence  the  natural 
dieadvantagoe  of  London  as  a  port.  These  disadvan- 
tages arc  common  with  all  other  porte  which  are 
some  way  up  the  river.  You  will  find  that  at  Ham- 
bttiff  it  is  exactly  the  same.  Bdg  ertieamers  cannot  get 
up  at  all.  In  1885  I  was  in  the  "Tantallon  Oatftle" 
«t  the  opening  of  the  Kiel  Owial.  She  is  not  a  *dp 
of  «normotus.  ei«e.  but  we  did  rein<ain  up  at 
Hamburjr  one  night,  and  most  anxious  Bit 
Don-ald  Cuirrie  ww  to  get  her  bac5k,  and  we 
wenit  baok  the  fiwt  thdng  in  the  momuig,  aimply 
because  they  had  not  the  water  there.^  The  expenses 
of  the  4redging,  deepening,  and  widening  oonstantly 
neoes»rtated  by  the  growing  adae  and  draught  are  ve^ 
great,  and  yet  greater  expenses  and  deeper  docks  will 
shortly  be  necesBary  to  keep  pace  wiiih  the  growing 
need.  But  the  docks  oan  reap  no  compensating  advan- 
tage for  their  outlay,  for,  as  will,  presenitly  be  seen, 
the  goods  whidh  theee  steamers  bnng  in  are  to  an  in- 
creaeing  extent  taken  out  of  the  docks  agam  without 
paying  a  penny,  although  isaoh  year  tihe  tonnage  of 
vessels  entering  and  using  the  docks  shows  a  steady 
increase.   {See  Appendices  26  and  27.) 

(2)  Then  with  regard  to  the  increase  in  the  toM.  ton- 
naire  of  ships  and  steamers  usinc  the  dock,  Appendix  20, 
wSdh  I  shall  hand  in,  shows  the  numbsor  and  tonnage 
of  vessels  in  the  ''foreign"  trade  that  entered  tiie  Port 
of  London,  including  vessels  in  ballaet,  in  each  year 
from  1861  to  1890,  and  the  peroeotafs  oi  uMsreaee.    it 


gives  inst^ni^tive  indications  «l  Ae  yearly  decrease 
since  1861  in  the  number  of  sailing  vessels  and  ^ 
crease  in  the  number  of  ateamars  in  the  foreign 
trade  entering  the  Port  of  London,  and  also. of  the 
steady  increase  of  the  total  tonnage,  which  in 
1899  is  over  200  per.  oent.  mof»  than  that  of  1861, 
although  the  actual  number  of  vessels  has  soanoely 
varied.  The  immense  i^pital  expendiiture  on  the  docka 
in  the  past,  however  adequtwtely  remunerated  it  might 
be  if  the  goods  that  entered  those  docks  paid  dues  m 
well  as  the  ships,  cannot  possibly  produce  an  ade- 
quate return  if  the  revenue  derived  from  goods  con- 
tinues at  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  whilst  the 
pobabilit^.  is  that  it  will  decrease  despite  .the  gieait 
increase  in  the  amount  of  goods  en/tering  the  p<MsL 
It  is  the  goods  and  not  the  shipping  that  pay.  ■  The 
shipping  entails  and  has  entailed  vast  expenses  for 
maintenance  and  the  like  nor  are  these  expenses 
capable  of  domdnution,  for  the  goods  cannot  oom^  with- 
out the  steamers,  and  aocammodation  must  be  found 
for  the  steameiB.  Moreover^  the  total  tonnage  of  the 
ships  an4  steamers  entering  with  cargoes  is  little  more 
than  one  half  of  the  estimated  total  tonnaee  of  the 
lighters  and  baiges  that  enter  the  docks  m  tiie  oonxse 
of  the  year  as  will  be  seen. 

(3)  With  r^ard  to  the  increase  in  the  size  and  number 
of  barges  and  lighters  that  use  the  docks  I  shall  sive 
in  Appendices  33,  34,  35  and  36  some  yearly  figures,  but 
figures  as  to  barges  are  not  readily  obtainable.  It  has 
been  seen  that  about  the  time  when  the  exemption 
clause  was  first  drafted  the  average  size  of  the  lighters, 
hoys,  and  craft  in  active  service  in  the  river  was  32 
tons  ;  the  total  number  in  use  was  about  3,500.  In  1823 
the  number  in  use  must  have  been  very  insignificant 
for  reasons  previously  given.  That  is  with  regard  to 
the  evidence  given  by  one  of  the  witnesses  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade  There  oould 
not  have  been  a  very  large  number  of  lighters  and  bari^es 
employed  in  taking  goods  from  and'  to  the  docits, 
because  if  the  lighterage  bus'iness  had  been  a  veiy 
flourishing  one  in  those  days  that  man  would  not  have 
wanted  to  sell  hde  barges  for  an  old  song.  Of  course 
if  they. were  of  any  value  they  would  not  hanre  been 
sold. 

5597:  (Sir  Bohert  GiiFen,)  Is  that  quite  so?    I  wish 
to   put  you    upon  your  guard  on  that  point? — ^Well/ 
as  the  value  of  the  exemption  clause  to  the  rivals  of  the 
docks   became  more   and    more   apparent,  they  must 
have    sprung    rapidly    into    prominence    again;     for 
in  1855,  when  the  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  clause  was 
thrown  out,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  opponents 
of  the  Joint  Committee's  recent  Bill  in  one  A  their 
JMemoranda,  no  less  than  40,000  barges  entered  into 
"one  dock,''  which,  of  course,  must  have  meant  one 
dock  system,  probably  the  West  India.      In  1856  the 
average  barge  is  believed  to  have  been  about  25  tons      gee 
register,  the   craft  known    as   hoys,  which  were  of  a  6i3MT. 
larger  tonnage,  having  then  gone  out  of  use.      About 
140,000  have  entered  the  docks  in  the  last  three  years, 
of  an  estimated  total  tonnage  for  eaob:  year  of  some 
9,000,000  (taking  the  average  lighter  to  be  only  about  60 
tons  register),  or  nearly  double  the  total  tonnage  of  the 
foreign  trading  vessels  entering  ihe  docks  during  the 
same  period.    I  am  speaking  from  memory,  but  I  think 
one  of  the  lightermen  witnesses  put  in  that  the  average  oee  woo. 
size  of  a  dumb  barge  was  nearer  80  tons  than  60.     Mr. 
Jacobs  said  that  the  average  was  79  tons,  so  thai  of 
course  I  have  very  largely  understated  these  figures. 
I  should    like  to    remark    that    practically  all  these 
barges  have  to  be  worked  in  and  out,  and  proportion* 
ately  to  their  tonnage  involve  the  docks  in  at  least  as 
much  expense  for  locking  as  ships.     Ships  come  into 
the  docks  for  their  ordinary  purposes,  and  then  perhaps 
they  have  to  go  out  to  a  dry  dock.     We  make  for  that  a 
special  charge  of  3d.  for  locking  and  unlocking,  and  our 
contention  is  that  if  it  is  a  fair  charge  simply  for  the 
services  that  we  have  to  render,  it  is  not  an  unfair  thing 
to  ask  that  the  barges  which  put  us  to  at  least  as  much 
expense  should  pay  the  same.     If  the  exemption  clause 
was  oppressive  in  1855,  it  follows  therefor©  that  the 
burden  has  been  increased  tenfold  since  then.      For 
nowadays  barges  of  150  or  even  over  200  tons  resrister 
are  not  uncommon  (teeAppewOx  W),  and  e^e^lw^ 
ones  are  in  contemplation.    Some  idea  o*  tte  qfiniMj 
of  ffpoda  they  carry  out  of  the  doeka  for  nottitog  "jwen 
by  sUiang  that  a  single  barge  equal  to  oawyii*Matow 
of  ffoods  will  hold  thecontentaoiamordmarr»e)odatniiii 
of  20  to  2*  truckB.  »  ib  thus  apparent  thai  aM  iieaii»n 
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bava  ij^cre^aed.JB  ai^,  so  tha  barces  which  come  into 
the  docks  to  recjpiT*  t^eir  cargoes  have  kept  pace  with 
them,  imd  these  axe  taking  away  from  the  companies 
in  evejp'i^creasing  quantitieA  the  goods  lor  whose  reoep- 
See  6627  ^^*  ^^^  ^^^  originally  tlesigned.  A  circular  issued 
on  Jvly  81st,  ia99>.  by  Messrs.  Jamee  €ook  and  Co., 
is  laical,  ol-the  growih  ef  the  lighterage  trade,  for  it 
fltatea  that'llessrsk  Cook  have  added  to  their  fleet  to 
meet  thebr  customers'  demands  15  open  126-ton  and  15 
open  150*ton  orafti  The  increase  in  the  actual  number 
Of  lighters  in 'existence,  so  far  as  liiis  can  be  accurately 
ganged,  appears  to  be  shown  from  the  foU owing  figures. 
Hh^  reports  on  the  navigation  of  the  River  Thames, 
IffiQ  (pp;  21  and  447)^  show  thai  the  number  of  bargee 
tegistered  for  use  on  ishe  River  Thames  between  1868 
and  1877  was  about  1,017  per  annum,  averaging  about 
47  tons  each,  and  that  the  number  of  barges  remaining 
on  the  books  of  the  Watermen's  and  Lightennen's  Com- 
pany  was,  in  or  about  the  year  1879,  7,283,  which  is 
probably  in  excess  of  tlie  nitnibep  actually^  owned*  hy 
barge  owners,  owing  to  the  system  of  registmtien -under 
iM^ich,  in  certain  cases,  the  same  barge  appeiirs  More 
than  once.  Even  at  this  time  more  than  700  barges 
entered  and  left  the  London  and  India  Dorks  every 
twenty-four  houts.  It  is  350  in  and  350  out.  "I  do  not 
wish  it  to  be  thought  that  itns  700  each  wi^.  That  is 
the  total.  In  December,  1895,  the  actual  number  of 
barges  on  the  river  was  8,374,  and  in  1899,  9,000,  the 
average  tonnage  being  of  course  much  greater  than  in 
1877,  as  tfie  rapid  increase  in  their  size  would  suggest. 

(4)  Then  as  to  the  tendenoy  for  goodato  go  more  and 
more  direct  to  theirultimate.destination  this  is  a  natural 
tendent^,  for  only  thA  exigencies  of  port  accommoda* 
iion  .would  compel  the  delivery  of  goods  at  London, 
when  there  may  very  liltely  be  a  pert  much  nearer  their 
destination.  •>  Quickness  of  delivery  and  Oftving  of  ex^ 
penso  are  the  two    great  objects    which    the   narrow 
margin  of  profit  now  allowed  by  modem  competition 
must  keep  ccMistantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  shipowner 
and  merchant.      Again  it  is  in  the  natural  course  of 
thinti^    that  *  the    business    of    the   transhipment   of 
foreign  goods,' formerly  almcst  monopolised  by  the  Port 
of  London,  must  continually  decrease.    I  may  refer  to 
the  statement  I  gave  just  now,  as  showing  what  the 
competition  for  this  business  is,  that  the  Germans  to- 
day have  ^  steamers  6f  10,000  tdns,  as  against  nine 
English.      Those    are    the    figures  for  1899.     It  is 
notorious  that  almost  each  year  fresh  docks  and  fresh 
improvements  in  the  old  docks  in  foreign  ports  are 
being,  made  largely  with  State  and  Municipal  funds. 
Thus     i^e     oom-Dcytition     between     shdpowners     must 
tend    to  divert   the  transhipment   buainess   to  other 
norta     under     the    system     of    "through"     bills     of 
lading,  in  consequence  of  which  agents  at  some  English 
ports  quote  cheaper  rates  vid  Continental  ports  than 
v'fd  Lonrion,  although  in  London  transhipment  is    as 
"Cheap  as  it  can  possibly  be. ,    I  say  it  is  as  cheap  as  it 
-can  possibly  be  because. so  far  as  the  docks  are  con- 
cerned we  levy  nothing.     The  only  charge  is  what  the 
shipowners  have  to  pay  for  their,  own, services.     They 
are  absolutely  free  so  far  as  the  dpcka  are  qonc6me<C 
and  under  our  present  proposals,  will  .contin;ae  to   be 
free.       Moreover,  the  geographical  •  position   of  some 
Continental-  ports,  that  is,  Hamburg,  is  partly  respoiv 
flible   for  this   diversion.      Goods  can  .  be  more  easily 
shipped  from  Jjeith  or  Dundi^-  to  Hamburg,  and  there 
truishipped  for    South   Am^iea^    then.-  sent  down  to 
London  for  transhipment.     If  you  take  a  map  and  look 
at  the  position  of  Dundee  and  Hamlburg  you  ean  see 
thait    it    18    a    simple    thuoig    for    them    to    send 
across     and     get     tsanshipin«nt.      They     set     ckM 
freight  from  tiiere,   so  naturally  they  do  it.      With 
tdue.  eacpanaion  of    totrngn    merchant    navies,    too,    it 
naturally    follows    that    goods    are    sent    more    and 
ttiore  direct  to  their  port  of  destiniatlon,  and  enoour^e^ 
ment  is  given  to  ifliis  system  hy  the  higher  duties  t>ut 
aponigoodft  bnmgbt,  for  instance,  to  Havre  vidLonddn, 
than  those  put  on  goods  that  come  direct.    In  many 
instances  foreign  govetnments  give  a  premium  for  direct' 
importations  by  penalising  goods  that  are  tnin^ipped. 

(5>  Then  with  regard  to  the  increased  tendency  to  take 
gotods  intd  immediate^ebnsumption  ;  this  is  a  part  of  the 
general  expansion  and  perfecting  of  the  trade  of  modem 
times  wh^i'^steHmerb  are  timed  to  the  day  and  prioes 
gauged  to  a  pound.  Increased  railway  facilities  have 
also  h^ped  largely  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for 
warehousing,  goods  being  now  supplied  according  to  the 
demand  and  not  brotieht  o^er  in  huge  quAntities  by 


fleets.     I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  that  when  goods  -jjf^  q  j"  '> 
are  brought  over  in  these  huge  quantities  they  have  to        S^iu,      ' 

be  stored  somowbere.    Every  day  gained  in  tiansit  is  •    .i. ^  ^ 

consideration,  and  cheapness  is  everything.     This  teiL-   0  May  1901. 

dency  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  following  fi^pmit        

In  1880  for  every  two  and  a  third  tons  of  foreign  shipping 
entering  the  docks  to  discharge,  one  ton  of  goods  was 
there  landed  ior  warehousing.  In  1898  for  every  4  tons 
of  .shippiz^  entering  the  d^Jcs  only  one  ton  of  goods 
was  there  landed  upon  charges,  and  40  P^r  cent.,  of  the 
goods  so  landed  were  for  immediate  delivery  and  nbi 
upon  full  warehousing  charges.  The  following  are  some 
carefully  weiiked  out  figuri^s  for  1899  showing  that  over 
75  per  oeiit.  of  the  goods  that  use  the  docks  pay  not  a  l^'ee  8403. 
penny  for  suqh.  benefits.  I{er^  )[  have  a  statement 
giving  the  figures  worked  out  a^  we  thought  as  closely 
as  we  could  for  imports  and  exports :  — 

LOKDOK  AND  India  Docks. 


Esttauitad  Tonnage  of  .Imports  and  fiKports  fcnr  the  ^ 

Year  1899. 
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I  have  put  in  a  table  whioh  g^ives  actual  figures  for 
imports.  (/See  Appendiat^  Ibkh  dloy,  No,  14)  We  have 
not  been  able  to  get  actual  figures  for  6ai:ports.  But 
while  the  actual  figures  show  that  while  the  imports 
were  76  per  cent  against  my  estimate  of  72  per  ceni.,  I 
think  we  may  take  it  that  the  figure  for  tae  exports, 
81,  is  practically  correct.  And  Uiough  no  doubt  the 
effect  of  the  tendency  indioated  is  to  render  cheaper 
the  necessaries  of  life,  it  is  among  the  hacdships  of 
their  case  thai  the  Docks  whidh  have  been  the  real 
means  of  bringing  about  this  salutary  result  should 
suffer  from  it.  I  do  not  know  really  that  it  has  been 
cheaper  in  LiverpooL  They  have  to  pay  dues  that  are 
not  charged  in  London.  I  think  the  things  are  just  tM 
cheap  in  London. 

(6)  Then  with  regard  to  the  expansion  of  Free 
Trade  and  its  effects  on. the  business  of  the  docks, 
these  hafve  already  been  indicated.  It  is  sufficient  to 
repeat  that  whereas  in  1845  there  were  still  750  kinds  of 
goods  liable  to  duties,  at  the  present  day  there  are  15, 
the  remaining  735  being  in  consequence  practically 
free  to  be  taken  and  stored  where  the  consignee  pleases. 

(7)  Then,  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  freights 
Appindix  97  which  I  shall  hand  in,  shows  the  fluctua* 
tio'ALs  ih  freights  between  1860  and  1800,  and  illustrates 
the  fact  tiiat  the  shipowners'  profits  have  been  narrowed 
to  a  minimum  in  recent  years,  and  with  it  the  necessity 
of  every  possible  economy  has  arisen. 

(8)  !nien  going  to  the  question  of  the  businees  prac- 
tices of  the  whaifingers>  as  the  total  of  goods  to  bd 
warehoused  disnioiished  and  the  conipetition  for  what 
remained  became,  more  keen,  the  wharfingers  amd 
waceJiousemen  naturally  availed  theaMelvee  of  various 
devices  for .  attraoting  •  goods  to  their  wharvea 
and  warehouses  whiek  were  not  legally- open  to  the 
Dock)  Companies.  Among  .these  may  be  mentioned 
cash  -advances  on  ..goods  warehoused  or  to  be 
warehoused,  offers  to  importers  of  shares  in  ^  the 
wharfage  and  warehousing  businesses,  and  soeep(». 
ance  of  part  interest  <in  produce,  operations  with  &e 
importftrs,  and  such  other  business  negotiation^  as  wer# 
most,  likely  to  cement  the  ties  of -mutual  interest*.  Of 
course,  I.do.not  blame  the  wharfingers.  It  was  per- 
fectly open  to  them  to  do  that,  but  it  wasnotopen  td  ^^  «!««  oo 
us.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  exemption  clause,         «>iao-w. 
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Mr,  C.  J,  C.  ^7  r«*8on  of  its  accidental  sarvival  some  eighty  yean 
Scott.        ago,  has  come  to  be  applied  to  a  state  of  things  differing 
.  «---^—        altogether  from  that  for  which  it  was  originally  in- 
C  May  IflOl.   teiided.     The  Dock  Company  submits  that   the   time 
has  now  come  when  an  anachronism  such  as  this  should 
be  done  away  with.    Looking  only  to  the  positive  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  its  abolition,  and  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration altogether  the  objections  urged  against  it, 
they  submit  that  they  ought  no  longer  to    be   called 
upon  to  maintain  and  find  interest    on    the    capital 
expended  on  private  waterways  of    the   most    costly 
nature    covering   many    hundreds    of    acres    of    Isnd 
acquired    at    great    expense     without    receiving   any 
payment  in  return  from  about  two-thirds  of  the  tonnage 
of  the  vessels  that  use  those    waiterways.      The    ex- 
emption   was    granted    for    a    definite    purpose,    to 
counterbalance  definite  privileges,  and  under  conditions 
in  which  it  worked  not  inequitably.     The  purpose  for 
which  it  was  granted  has  ceased  to  exist.     The  privi- 
leges which  it  was  designed   to  counterbalance  have 
long  since  been  removed,  not  only  by  the  letter  of  the 
law,  but  by  the  effects  of  untrammelled  enterprise  and 
competition  and  the  different  conditions  of  trade  now 
existing.     Some  idea  of  the  expense  and  labour  enjoyed 
by  the  wharfingers  and  lightermen,  and  imposed  upon 
the  docks  by  these  exemption  clauses  may  be  gained 
from  the  following  figures.     As  instances  of  heavy  and 
increasing  expenses  to  which  the  Dock  Companies  are 
put  in  respect  of  the  Docks  may  be  taken  the  annual 
sum  of  £21,000  expended  on  police,   and  the  £92,000 
or  more  on  rates  and  taxes.     The  latter  is  a  constantly 
increasing  item  as  the  following  figures  show.    In  18^ 
the  sum  expended  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  this  ac- 
count was  £64,653  Os.  Id., which  had  increased  in  1894 
to  £85,820  lis.  Id.,  and  in  1899  to  £92,385  7s.,  and  in 
1900,  £101,115.     The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  police  employment  by  the  Joint  Committee: — 

Dock  Police. 

Superintendent 1 

Inspectors 9 

{Sergeants            .......  19 

Constables — 

Ist    Class 124 

2nd  Class            .        .        .^       .        .        .  129 

Barge  Searchers 10 
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Foremen  Firemen 3 

Firemen 11 

.    i--    ••  
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All  this  rery  heavy  expenditure  is  incurred  annually 
by  the  Dock  Companies  in  respect  of  property  which  the 
wharfingers  and  lightermen  threat  as  their  own  without 
contributing  a  penny.  And  other  expenses  for  main- 
tenance and  other  matters  stand  of  course  on  the  same 
footing.  With  respect  to  labour,  the  following  figures 
are  pntinent.  In  1890,  2,800  ships  fcom  foreign  ports 
of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  4,281,389  tons  enterea  the 
Docks  of  the  Joint  Committee  to  discharge.  The  num- 
ber of  barges  entering  during  the  same  period  was 
137,193,  as  against  142,217  in  1898,  of  an  estimated  ton- 
nage of  nearly  9,000,000  tons.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  number  being  rather  smaller  is  accounted  for  partly 
by  the  incres«e  in  size.  This  traffic  has  to  go  in  tnd  out. 
Sometimes  as  many  as  150  lighters  have  to  be  locked 
either  in  or  out  at  one  entrance  in  one  tide.  If  these 
lighters  were  detained  until  they  could  go  out  on  high 
water,  the  congestion  of  traffic  would  render  the  access 
to  the  docks  by  the  ships  themselves  impossible,  and 
the  safe  navigation  of  the  Thames  would  be  imperilled. 
Consequently,  lockine  out  has  to  be  commenced  three 
or  four  hours  before  nigh  water.  Every  time  the  lock 
is  emptied  comparatively  clean  water  is  withdrawn  from 
the  dock,  which  has  to  be  replaced  by  muddy  water 
from  the  river,  and  this  when  stationary  deposits  the 
mud  which  has  then  to  be  dredged  and  removed  to 
Barrow  Deeps.  We  estimAte  that  for  every  £1  that 
we  spend  in  pumping  water  into  the  docks  to  make  good 
this  waste  we  have  to  spend  £4  in  removing  the  mud 
deposit.  The  sum  spent  by  the  Joint  Committee  under 
this  one  head  of  dredging  during  the  last  eleven  years 
amounts  to  nearly  £300,000.  Further,  the  craft  usin^ 
ttie  docks  are  usually  ill  found  with  ropes  and  gear. 
They  have  only  one  man  on  board  (sometimes,  indeed. 


only  one  man  to  look  after  tune  er  more  craft),  and  with- 
out the  assistance  of  ropes,  tugs,  and  hydraulic  power  at 
the  pier  heads  and  locks. it  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible  for   the   barge  traffic    to   be  dealt  with  at  the 
entrances  within  the  limits  of  a  tide's  work,  even  when 
extended  as  above  mentioned.     Although  the  bargee 
only  have  very  few  men  to  look  aftea^  them  the  Conserv- 
ancy bye  laws  require  when  those  barges  are  in  the  river 
that  for  over  50  tons  they  shall  have  two  men,  and  for 
over  150  tons  three  men.      Moreover,  anyone  who  has 
ever  wiUiessed  the  operation  of  locking  and  unlocking  at 
a  dock  entrance  can  testify  to  the  absolute  supineness 
and  disregard  of  the  dockmaster's  orders  by  the  bareees,. 
who  never  stir  a  finger  to  assist  the  work  in  the  leMt 
degree.    Then,  in  addition  to  that,  the  absence  of  men 
or  the  shortage  of  men  on  board  the  barges  makes  it 
quite  impossible  for  us  to  manhall  the  biurges.     If  we 
could  marshall  the  barges  it  would  be  possible  to  let  a 
certain  number  of  barges  out,    and   then   when     we 
have  to  refiU  that  lock  so  as  to  let  more  barges  out,  we 
could  take  a  certain  number  of  barges  in ;  but  the  block 
of  barges  coming  down  to  the  entrance  of  the  lock  makes 
ft  absolutely  impossible  to  do  that.     We  have  to  fill 
the  lock  with  water  again,  without  making  any  use  of 
it,  and  then  take  out  more  baxges.    When  the  barges 
on  the  inside  have  been  exhausted,   then  we  are  able 
to  take  barges  from  the  outside,  buib  not  before     I  have 
here  some  photographs  of  the  barges  taken  at  different 
times.     {The  vntness  handed  in  photographs  to  t?ie  Com- 
mission.)   In  addition,  owing  to  the  public  necessity  of 
letting  these  barges  out  before  high  water,  at  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert,  the  London,  and  the  West  India  Docks, 
extra  pumping  due  to  the  necessity  of  docking  and  un- 
docking  lighters  has  to  be  resorted  to,  to  keep  up  the 
head  of  water  in   the  dock    and  prevent  ships  from 
going  aground;  this  being  specially  the  case  when  the 
tide  IB  not  a  high  one.     If  you  take  the  Albert  and 
Victoria  Docks,  which    are    practically   one    dock,  the 
pumping  for  those  two  docks  is  all  performed  by  the 
same  set  of  machinery,  and  we  find  that  even  with  thai 
pinnping,  and  running  the  pumps,  which  are  very  power- 
ful ones,  to  the  fufiest  extent  possible  between  high 
water  springs  and  high  water  nesps  there  is  a  loss  of 
water  in  the  dock  of  about  2ft    That  is  entirely  due 
to  this  baige  question,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
value  of  that  dock  is  enormously  diminished.     Take  the 
Victoria  Dock  to-day.     If  we  could  always  ensure  hav- 
ing that  full  extra  2ft.  of  water  we  could  take  in  Tsiy 
much  larger  ships  to-day,  but  the   value   of    a   dock 
is    not    what    ii    can    take    in    at   the   beet    tides; 
the  value  of  a  dook    is    what   you    can    always    ac- 
commodate there.     We  could  not  agree  to  take  ships 
in  there  which  we  could  only  take  at  high  spring  tides ; 
we  must  take  ships  which  can  get  in  at  the  worst  tides. 
Then,  the  services  which  the  docks  have  to  render  to 
the  bargees  are  enormously  in  excess  of  anything  they 
have  any  legal  right  to  ask.      The  legal  right  of  the 
bargee  is  to  come  in  and  out;^but  we  have  to  nurse 
them ;  we  have  to  help  them  in  and  to  help  them  out, 
and  unless  we  did  that  the  whole  state  of  tiie  trade 
would  be  so  congested  that  we  could  never  get  the  big 
steamers  out  and  the  whole  trade  would  come  to  a  stand- 
still.    The  labour  and  the  vast  expense  thus  involved 
are  not  obligatory  on  the  companies,  but  are  incurred 
simply  to  facilitate  the  carrying  on  of  the  t^ade  of  the 

Sort.     Moreover,  the  police  force  maintained  by  the 
ock  companies  is  in  part,  though  not  exclusively,  en- 
gaged in  protecting  tne  interests  of  merchants  whose 
^oods   are    being   conveyed  to  and  from  the  docks  in 
lighters  to  wharves  and  wsrehouses  on  the  river,  and 
for  transhipment.    The  tax  imposed  upon  the  dock  oom- 
panj-  by  these  clauses  has  now  reached  such  a  stsge 
m  Its  advance  as  to  threaten  its  vitaliiy.    Without  the 
docibB  the  trsde  of  the  Port  of  London  would  be  im- 
possible.   The  size  and  draught  of  the  modem  stesmer  S«e612^ 
places  the  possibility  of  its  discharge  in  the  river  out 
of  the  question.    When  the  docks  were  built  orinnaDy 
that  was  not  so.    I  know  it  has  been  suggested,  and 
probably  will  be  suggested  again,  that  it  is  all  very 
well  to  say  that  the  docks  are  necessary  but  a  system 
of  river  quays  would  answer  equally  well.      I  should 
like  to  give  you  a  few  facts  on  that  point.    The  qusvs 
in  our  docks  extend  21  miles.     If  you  take  in  the  river- 
side on  the  north  and  south  from  London  Bridtre  down 
to  the  Albert  Dock  you  have  about    some    11   or   12 
miles,  so  that,  practically,  if  you  had  no  docks  st  all 
our  river  quays  would  exteind  from  London  Bridge  down 
to  the  entrance  to  the  Albeit  Dock.    Bui,  of  coume. 
to  have  any  quays  like  that  would  be  imposRible.    Thf 
cost    of  having   20   miles  of  quays  Kke  that,  with  fli 
average  width  of  certainly  100  to  iSO  yards,  ^-  *id  tare 
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been  prohibitlTe  altogether.     You  could  not  have  done 
it.     Then,  if,  inatea^  of  doing  that,  jrou  had  a  huge 
system  of  river  quays  below  the  Alb^  Dock — ^take  the 
ten  miles  again — ic  would  spread  down  to  such  a  dis- 
tance that  ic  would  be  almost  mpoaaible  to  carry  on 
the  business.       To-day,  we  find  that  the  Albert  Dock 
ia  the  extreme  limit  oi  cartage.     There  is  an  enormous 
quantity  of  goods  to  go  down  by  cart.    A  cart  can  go 
aown  there  and  back  m  a  day,  but  once  you  get  beyond 
that  you  get  beyond  the  day^s  work  of  a  horse  and  cart, 
and  u  you  are  going  to  extend  your  river  quars  beyond 
Albert  I>ock  it  means  that  you  do  away  with  aU  cartage 
traiiic.     I  may  mention  this :   Outside  the  Albert  Dock 
entrance,  at  Qaileons,   when  that  dock  was  built,  we 
did  put  up  a  river  quay,  hoping  to  induce  steamers  to 
make  use  of  it.     For  a  good  many  years  that  river  quay 
was  never  used;  we  could  not  get  anybody  to  use  it, 
and-  to-day  the  only  use  we  can  get  made  of  it  is  by 
certain   steameni  for  disdharging   coal.      1V>    prevent 
commerce  from  being  driven  away  to  other  ports,  and 
to  enable  even  the  opposing  wlurfingers  to  continue 
to  carry  on  their  bueiness,  the  Dock  Company  submit 
that  the  best  and  simpleat  course  is  to' free  the  docks 
from  hampering  and  unfair  restrictions,  and  so  enable 
them  to  earn  a  living  wage,  and  be  in  a  position  to  meet 
the  denuinds  of  commeice  as  they  aidse.  It  is  submitted 
that  lighters   should  not,   without  giving  a  return,  or 
corresponding  benefit  of  any  kind^   use  freehold    pro- 
perty which  has  cost  millions,  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
the  police  and  labour  systeme  generally  of  the  docks, 
and  that,  too,  not  only  without  paying  rent  or  due  of 
any  kind  on  their  own  account,  but  without  paying  a 
penny  on  the  goods  which  they  are  occupied  in  divert- 
ing at  the  dock's  expense  from  the  dock  quays  and  ware- 
houses. One  course  open  to  the  Dock  Company,  and  one 
that  was  strongly  urged  on  them  by  the  opponents  to 
their  recent  Bill,  is  to  raise  their  shipping  rates  from 
la.  to  Is.  6d.  per  ton,  which  is  their  statutory  maximum 
charge;    besides  this,  they  could  charge  a  rent  of  2d. 
per  week  per  ton  on  ships  from  their  date  of  entrance, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  be  free  of  rent  for  four  weeks, 
and  could  increase  the  rents  of  their  sheds  and  berths. 
(See    Appendixy    2nd    day,    No,    5.)  If    taking    the 
average  time*  that  a  ship  remains    in   dook    as   iLhree 
weeks,  the  dues  were  raised    from    Is.    to    Is.    6d., 
and  the  full  rent  charged  during  that  period  of  three 
weeks,  it  would  mean  an  increase,  instead  of  Is.,  which 
we  charge  at  present,  to  28.,  and  the  money  ^alue  of 
that  to  the  docks  would  be  £200,000  per  annum,  and 
we  should  not  then  have  exhausted    our    full    powers. 
These  steps  they  are  loth  to  take,  because  they  believe 
that  the  lower  the  charges  on  shipping  can  be  kept  the 
greater  will  be  the  advantage  to  the  port,  and  in  addi- 
tion they  have  their  experience  of  the  North  American 
trade,  which,  owing  to  the  shifting  of  some  charges  on 
to  the  sholders  of  the  consignees,  has  more  than  doubled 
in  11  years,  while  the  other  trades  in  which  the  ship- 
owner bears  all  the  charges  have  barely  increased  at  all 
S13  per  cent.)    in    the    same    period.      Moreover,  the 
ighters  are  not  ancillary  to  the  ships;    they  are  used 
in  the  service  of  the  wharfingers  and  conngnees,  and 
an  increase  in  shipping  dues  would  not,  therefore,  fall 
at  all  upon  the  persons  who  now  receive  the  benefit  of 
these  clauses.     As  between  ships  and   lighters  equity 
therefore  demands  that  the  dock  compoinies  shoula,   if 
possible,  fix  a  chaxge  upon  the  lighters  and  goods  which 
pay  nothing,  instead  of  raising  their  charges  on  ships 
which  already  recognise  the  value  of  the  accommoda- 
tion and   services  which   they  enjoy.     In  putting  for- 
ward their  present  proposal  to  repeal    the    exemption 
clauses,  the  Dock  Company  is  convinced  that  it  is  the 
most  equitable  one  that  can  be  found,  and  is  the  one 
most    calculated     to    take    away    from    London     the 
reproach  of  being  a  slow  and,   therefore,  a  dear  port, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  the  means  for  providing 
that   new   and   increased  •aconmmoda'tion   which    is   so 
urgently  needed.    It  is  equitable  beoanse  it  widens  the 
area  of  taxation,  and  prevents  the  burden  from  berlng 
borne  by  ojnly  a  section  of  the  people  benefited  by  the 
docks.    This,  it  is  submitted,  is  more  iust  than  a  system 
wihidh  puts  the  whole  cost  on  the  ship  (roughly,  one- 
third  only  of  the  interests  uainff  the  docks),  and  enables 
the  lig'hters  and  goods  shipped  in  them  to  avoid  sharin«: 
the  burden  altogether.   The  dock  company  has  power,  it 
is  true,  to  charge  the  goods  which  are  landed  on  the 
quay  for  purposes  of  delivery  from  thence  into  lighters, 
and  the  lis^hters  so  taking  goods ;  but  they  do  not  do 
so,  because  the  result  would  be  either  that  those  goods 
would  he  delivered  directly  overside  as  well   as  the 
others,  and  discharge  would  be  i^lower  than  ever,  or  the 
ithipo^ners  to  avoid  hh-e  delay  would  have  to  pay  the 
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charges  so  incurred.    In  addiiion  to  which  it  may  be    aj-^  ^   r  ^ 
pointed  out  that  the  longer  ships  take  to  discharge  their        g^' 

cargoes  the  more  is  the  available  dock  aocommodaition        ! 
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complete    its    disohaige    the    bewter    for    the    dock-       

owner.      On  the  other  hand,  it  is    con£deo»tly    anti- 
cipated    that,     if     the     exemptions    were     removed, 
the    port    would    become    less    slow,    because    there 
would  not  be  the  same  reasons   for    taking   delivery 
overside,    and    consequently    more    goods    would    be 
landed  on  the  quay,  to  the  great   advaoftage   of   the 
shipowner  and  nae  public  generally.     UnloadLn^  would 
be  acoeierated,    sorting   to   marks  and   other  services 
would  .be  more  quicikly  and  eificienttly  rendered,  and  the 
docks  woudd  not  be  so  crowded  .with  craft     Also,  the 
port  iwould  be  cheaper,  as  shi^  would  not  be  detained 
so  long  waiting  to  4eliver  goods  to  craft,  and  d:isc!he]:ge 
wiould   .be    acceleraited  generally.      The    detenitions    of 
which  sh-pping  so  justly  complains  can  never  be  re- 
moved until  the  custom  of  the  port  is  changed.     Fur- 
ther, by  thus  obtaimng  a  new  source  of  revenue,  the 
dock  company  would  be  enabled  to  facilitate  trade,  by 
providing  more   cranes   and   labour-eaving  appliances, 
and  inereas.ng  the  accommodation  generally,  and  would 
also  be  en<abled  to  raise  the  additional  oapfttal  required 
to  oonstruct  the  new  and  deeper  docks  that  will  in- 
evitably have  to  be  made  iin  the  very  near  future  if 
London  is  to  reanain  a  first-olass  port,  and  jperhapa  also 
in  time  to  lower  the   charges  on  shops.  Personally,  I  think 
it  is  a  very  shortsighted  (policy  on  the  part  of  those 
who   are   now  opposing   the   docks.      It   is   absolutely 
necessary  for  warehouse  keepers  and  wJtfurfingers  along 
the  river  to  do  everything  they  oan  .tio  ^t  the  Port  of 
London  cheep  and  efficient,  and  the  only  way  in  which 
you  can  get  the  Port  of  London  cheap  and  effioiemt  to 
my  mind  is  by  putting  on  all  those  using  the  docks  a 
charge.     It  is  a  monstrous  thing,  it  seems  tx>  me,  tliat 
all  die  charges  should  fall  on  a  bare'SS  per  cent,  of 
those   coming   into  .the   docks.      Now,  if  I   might   be  ^^  kt77  qq 
allowed  to  show  this,   I  should   like   to  turn  to   the    ^^''''*^ 
accounts  of  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Boaid.   There 
is  one  point  to  which  I  wash  to  draw  vour  attenition. 
It  is  in  the  statement  of  general  receipts  and  general 
expenditure.    Their  total  receipts  are  £1,418,000,  and 
our  total  receipts  in  London  are  about '£1,700,000.     Of 
that  £1,418,000  you  will  find  on  the  credit  sdde  do(rk 
rates   on  goods,  £330,000,    and   town   dues  on   goods, 
£269,000,   making  together  £599,000.     Those  amounts 
represenit  dues   on   goods  preoiselv  the  same  as  dues 
on  ships.    The  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board  do  not 
services  for  those  ;  they  are  not  (WSd^housing  charges. 
Their  warehousing  receipts  are  shown  separately.    Thev 
are  a  toll,  and  a  toll  only,  on  all  thin^  broii^ht  into 
the  -Port  of  Liverpool.     Tha*  is  whttt  we  have  not  in 
London.     For  ohaiges  oorreapondinff  with  the  £600,000 
we  have  noth^g  in  LondKxn.    I  tiiiiS  that  is  where  lihe 
hardship  comes  in.    If  you  deduct  from  the  receipts  of 
the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board  that  £600,000 
you  will  find  that  the  amount  which  they  carry  to 
sinikdng  fund,  £100,000  must  go,  and  they  are  £500,000 
short  of  their  working    expenses.     So    that,    putting 
Liveitpool  in  the  same  posltien  that  Juondoo.  is,  althoucr^ 
Liveipool  is  charging  Is.  4d.  dues  agarlnst  the  Is.  due 
that  we  chiurge  in  London,  take  away  those  dues  on 
goods  which  we  say  we  ought  to  be  allowed  to  diarge^ 
and  Liverpool  financially  would  be  in    an    infinitely 
worse  position  than  London.     If  you  take  the  position 
of  the  Clyde  Kaivigation,  that  is  even  stronger.     The  ^®®  5777-83. 
total  receipts  there  are  £441,000,  and  of  that  £234,000 
is  made  up  of  these  dues  on  goods.     Put  the  Clyde, 
a^ain,  in  the  same  position  as  London,  eliminating  the 
£234,000,  and  the  trustees  of    the    Clyde    Navigation 
would  be  in  a  state  of  hopeless  bankruptcy. 

5598.  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  sav  that  Liverpool 
would  be  insolvent  also?— Cents  inly  j  absolutely.  And 
I  say  that  the  whole  difference  is  tlwut  the  Clyde  and 
Liverpool,  which  are  financially  piosperous,  have  this 
power  of  levying  charges  on  goods  which  we  have  asked 
for,  and  which  we  never  have  had. 

Tfcen  the  Dock  Company  are  also  able  to  show  that 
their  proposed  rates  on  barges  and  goods  compare  very 
favourably  with  those  which  are  charged  in  other  ports 
under  similar  circumstances.  (See  Appendix  38.)  More- 
over, they  have  no  wish  or  desire  to  got  out  of  existing 
contracts,  or  to  press  unduly  on  the  li^terag^  trade 
or  goods  in  rtransit,  as  they  have  stated  Mpain  end  again 
in  public.  They  would  not  necessarily  oharjre  the 
proposed  maxim-um  dues  on  lighten,  and  would  only 
change  partly  leden  Mghteis  according  to  the  amount  of 
;rooda  carried,  and  not  on  their  register  tonnage.  In 
the  Bill  which  we  have  deposited  this  year,  and  which 
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5599.  (Chairman,)  Would  you  Eke  now  to  give  us  a 
summary  of  your  arguments  f — I  do  not  think  it  would 
advance  anything.  Tou  have  been  good  enough  to 
listen  to  the  wli<ue  thing  in  extenso,  and  I  hardly  think 
it  necessary. 

5600.  I  see  ih^t  the  docks  of  London  only  produce  a 
dividend  of  14  per  cent,  to  the  shareholder.  That 
dividend  is  only  on  nominal  value,  of  course? — Yes. 

5601.  Not  on  the  market  pidce  ? — No. 

5602.  Would  it  not  be  suggested  by  the  ioveating 
pi^Uio  that,  so  far  sfi  they  are  oonceiaied,  the  capital 
value  has  already  been  written  off?  The  return  per 
oeni.  would  not  be  1}  on  money  invested  at  the 
present  prioe? — ^The  investing  public  might  look  at  it  in 
thai  way,  but  I  think  companies  always  speak  of  the  re- 
turn  on  the  nominal  capital.  Take  the  London  and 
Korth-Western  Bailway  Company,  for  instance ;  if  they 
pay  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent.,  that  is  7  per  cent,  on  the 
namanal  value ;  id;  is  not  on  the  mfsifet  value. 

5603.  But  an  inv«flAment  at  the  preseni  momeni 
would  yield  a  greater  dividend  ? — On  the  cost  price,  no 
doufbt.  May  I  put  it  in  tlhis  way.  I  have  gone  into 
this  question  ratiier  Isigely  in  the  last  few  days.  I  find 
that  d6  per  cent,  of  the  abockholders  of  the  India  Com- 
pany before  the  amalgamiatioo.  had  Been  stookiholders 
for  something  like  .twenty  years,  and  thdr  inveetment 
represents  to  them,  not  to-day's  market  price  at  all, 
but  a  price  of  over  £100.  Some  of  t£em  paid  £130  or 
£150  or  £160  for  their  stock. 

5604.  (Mr.  Lyftelton.)  With  respect  to  your  answers 
and  any  evidence  which  you  critiois^  do  you  leave  that 
to  the  speech  which  is  to  be  made  oy  your  ootmsel  7 — 
Tes. 

« 

5606.  (Chairman.)  Now  will  you  hand  in  the  tables 
to  which  you  have  referred,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
any  remarks  upon  them  which  you  may  consider  neces- 
sary ?— Yes. 

The  Witness  handed  in  the  fciUowing  tables: — 

{Table  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  British  and 
foreign  sailing  and  steam  vessels  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade  which  entered  the  Port  of  London 
from  1820  to  1865.     See  Appendix,  l%th  day,  No.  19.) 

{Table  of  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  in  the  "foreign  " 
trade  that  entered  the  Fort  of  London,  including 
vessels  in  ballast,  in  e€ieh  year  frotn  1861  to  1899, 
showing  the  percentage  of  increase.  See  Appendix, 
\Qthday,No,  20.) 

{Table  shouting  the  increase  in  the  size  of  ships: 
(a)  Vessels  registered  under  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Acts  in  the  United  Kingdom.  {b)  Number  of 
steamers  of  all  nationalities  of  2,000  tons  gross  and 
over  afloat  at  various  dates,  (c)  Steamers  under 
construction  in  the  United  Kingdcm.  {d)  Vessels 
under  construction  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  end 
of  June,  1875,  and  June,  1899.  See  Appendix,  \%th 
day,  No.  21.) 

{Table  of  the  number  of  steamers  classed  of  over  5,000 
tons  each,  and  sailing  vessels  classed  of  over  2,500  tons 
each.    See  Appendix,  Idth  day,  No.  &.) 

{Table  showing  average  size  of  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels,  excluding  vessels  under  200  tons.  See 
Appendix,  \%th  day,  No.  23.) 

{Table  of  the  steamers  over  7,000  tons  gross,  built  since 
1890,  and  afloat  on  ^th  June,  1900.  (a)  Built  in 
United  Kingdom,  {b)  Built  abroad.  See  Appendix, 
lQthday,No.  24.) 

{Table  of  the  number  and  net  tonnage  of  steam,  vessels 

{not  including  icarships)  built  in  the  United  Kingdom 

from  1888  to  1898,  and  also  showing  the  excess  of 

gross   tonnage    over   net   tonnage.      See   Appendix, 

im.,  day,  No.  26.) 

{Table  of  the  vessels  with  cargoes  entering  the  Port  of 
London  and  the  docks  of  the  London  and  India 
Docks  Joint  Committee  between  the  years  1889  and 
1899,  both  inclusive.    See  Appendix,  \^h  day,  No.  26. ) 

{lable  of  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  that  entered  with 
cargoes  into  the  Port  of  London,  the  Docks  of  London, 
ana  the  Docks  of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Joint 
Committee  respectively,  between  the  years  1889  and 
1899,  both  inclusive,  shotting  the  increase  on  1889  in 
each  year.    See  Appendix,  I6th  day,  No.  27.) 


{Table  of  the  number  and  tonnaae  of.  all  ships  entering 
the  Docks  of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Com- 
mittee between  the  years  1889  and  1899,  both  inclusive. 
See  Appendix,  I6thday,  No.  28.) 

{Table  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  in  foreign 
trade,  tcith,  cargoes  and  in  bcUlast,  entering  and 
clearing  from  some  of  the  chief  ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  showina  the  increase  of  shipping  in  1898  in 
each  port  over  that  of  1890.  See  Appendix,  16<A 
day.  No.  29.) 

{Table  showing  the  tonnage  of  merchant  shipping  owned 
by  different  countries  at  different  dates,  showing  the 
rate  of  increase.     See  Appendix,  16/A  day.  No.  30.  \ 

{Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses,  and 
of  shipping,  exports,  landings,  and  stocks  of  the 
London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee,  for  the 
years  1889  to  1899,  both  inclusive.  See  Appendix,  IQth 
day.  No.  31.) 

{Comparative  statement  of  vessels  and  tonnage  entering 
the  Docks  of  London  and  the  Docks  of  the  London 
and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee  respectively,  from 
North  American  and  Canadian  ports,  and  from  all 
other  foreign  ports,  to  discharge,  between  Die  years 
1887  and  1899,  both  inclusive.  See  Appendix,  I6th 
day,  No.  32.) 

{Table  showing  number  of  lighters  using  the  varioiu 
docks  of  the  Lotidon  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee 
between  the  years  1889  atid  1899,  both  inclusive.  See 
Appendix^  lUth  day,  No.  33.) 

{Statement  showina  the  number  of  barges  entering  the 
docks  controlled  by  the  London  and  India  Docks  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Joint  Committee^ s  account  during  the 
year  1899.    See  Appendix,  l^th  day.  No.  34.) 

{Table  showing  particulars  of  some  of  the  barges  having 
a  net  tonnage  of  90  tons  and  upwards,  which  freguent 
the  docks  of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Jomt  Ct^m- 
mittee.    See  Appendix,  IfUh  day^  No.  35.) 

{Table  showing  the  number,  description,  and  tonnage  oj 
craft  using  the  Port  of  London  m  1796.  See  Appen- 
dix, im,  day.  No.  36.) 

{TaUe  of  freight  fluctuations,  1869  to  1899.  See  Appen- 
dix, \iithday,No.  37.) 

{StcUement  of  charges  leviable  at  certain  ports  to  which 
Parliament  has  given  potcers  of  charging  tonnage 
dues  on  lighters  and  craft,  and  on  the  goods  carried 
therein.    See  Ajjpendix,  I6th  day.  No.  38.) 

{Table  of  the  existing  rates  chargeable  at  outports  on 
goods  not  latuied  on  the  quay.  See  Appetidix,  16tA 
day.  No.  39.) 

The  first  remark  I  should  like  to  make  is  with  refer- 
ence  to  Appendix  No.  20,  which  shows  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  veasek  with  oaigoes  and 
in  ballaBt  in  the  foreign  trade  that  entered  the 
Port  of  London  from  1851  to  1689,  and  the  pezcentoce 
of  increase  in  each  year  over  1861.  Since  1861 
the  tonnage  has  increased  from  3,163,000  to 
9,557,000,  or  an.  isusrease  ol  202  per  cent.,  which  I 
venture  to  think  does  not  point  to  a  doiminiehing  trade 
in  the  Port  of  London.  Appendix  No.  &  (AI 
(B),  (€),  and  (D),  «nd  Appendix  No.  23,  all  deal 
with  the  great  increase  in  tbe  giowith  of  steamers  of  late 
years.  With  reference  to  Appendix  Na  24,  I  would 
like  .to  repeat  whai  I  said  'laet  year  when  I  was  before 
you,  namely,  that  all  these  steamers,  of  which  we  give 
the  list,  oan  dock  at  Tilbury,  and  onily  28  cannot  dock 
at  the  Boyal  Albert  Docks.  I  also  incfude  lOie  *'  Celtic' 
the  new  White  Star  steamer,  the  laigeet  steamer  afloat, 
which  can  deck  at  TUibuiy  whetEer  it  is  sprlne  tide 
or  neap  tide,  when  she  is  fully  loaded.  Tilbury 
is  the  only  dock,  with  the  exception  of  Soathampton, 
where  she  can  dock  fully  loaded ;  and  I  believe  that  even 
in  Liverpool,  when  they  have  completed  their  present 
alterations,  she  will  not  be  a'ble  to  dock  at  neap 
tid^  when  fully  loaded.  Appendix  No.  25  also 
shows  another  hardship  that  all  dock  companies 
suffer  from.  In  1888  the  gross  tonnage  exceeded 
the  net  tonnage  by  58*33  i>er  cent.  In  1898 
(these  being  the  last  returns  we  are  able  to 
get)  the  gross  tonnage  exceeded  the  net  tonnage  by 
64'0l  ner  cent,  so  ti»t  while  in  1888  the  ship  paid 
dues  on  about  42  ner  cent,  of  her  gross,  to-dar  die 
only  pays  dues  on  about  36  per  cent.  Appendix  llo.  26 
shows  the  ^rrowth  of  the  trade  tn  the  Foii  of  London 
and  dn  the  docks  of  the  Joint  Oommittee.  In  1889  the 
Joint  Oommittee  had  of  the  foreogn  trade  of  London 
38  per  cent.  To-day  the  docks  of  the  London  and  India 
Dodcs  Company  have  45  per  (ceni.  I  think  this  all 
tends  to  show  that  with  the  increasing  siae  of  ships 
it  is  more  and  mope  ■noceesary  for  those  ships  to  come 
into  the  docks,  and  not  to  do  their  work  In  4lie  river. 
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It  ia  a  Jititle  cimooa  ithat  even  the  (coasting  trade,  whioh 
iu  the  oidinaiy  course  nu^ht  be  expected  to  favour  the 
river,  both  because  it  would  be  cheaper  ^and  because 
thej  oould  get  away  wiheii  thej  liked  m-lhout  waiting 
ior  tides,  tnat  kade  is  now  coming  more  and  more 
into  the  docks.  In  the  London  And  St.'  Catharine 
i>(^ks  we  could  take  in  -more  to-day  than  we  have  room 
fox.  I  mentioned  this  morning  that  ;we  had  at  Galleons 
entrance  a  river  quay  which  'We  never  could  get  any 
vessel  to  use  until  we  used  it  for  coal  business.  But 
we  have  an  even  more  strong  point  than  that.  At 
xllbury,  inside  the  basin,  there  is  a  quay  to  which 
there  are  no  locks  ;  a  vessel  can  enter  or  leave  when- 
ever ahe  likes.  That  quay  would  give  her  plenty  of 
iiepth  of  water,  and  it  is  fully  equipped  with  siheds  and 
eveiything,  and  We  never  have  yet  been  able  to  get 
any  large  vessel  to  use  it.  If  you  cannot  get  that  quay 
occupied,  it  being  within  the  basin  which  is  witlhin 
sheltered  water,  is  it  likely  that  these  big  steamers 
would  use  the  river  quavs  exposed  to  all  the  traffic? 
Appendix  No.  27  ia  anotmer  form  showing  the  increase 
in  the  Port  of  London  and  the  docks  of  London  and 
the  docks  of  the  Joint  Oommittee.  Appendix  No.  28 
shows  the  total  number  and  tonnage  of  all  vessels 
entering  the  docks  of  the  Joint  Oommrittee  for  the  years 
1889  to  1899,  both  inclusive.  Appendix  No.  29  is  a 
table  which  I  think  is  of  very  considerable  in'terest. 
\Ve  have  in  that  table  taken  certain  ports,  some  muni- 
cipal, some '  private,  some  railway,  and  some  trust- 
Biistol  is  a  municipal  port ;  OardSff  is'  a  private  port ; 
Hull  is  a  railway  port ;  Liverpool  is  a  trust  port ; 
London  is  a  private  port ;  MiddlesBorough  is  a  railway 
port ;  Southampton  is  a  railway  port ;  Sunderland  i« 
partly  trust  and  partly  railway  ;  Swansea  is  partly  trust 
and  partly  railway ;  the  Tyne  ports  are  partly  railway 
and  partly  trust;  Glasgow  is  a  tn»t  port;  Graaige- 
mouth  is  a  railway  port ;  Leitlh  is  a  tnwt  pocrt  ;  Beilfla&t 
is  a  trust  port ;  and  Dublin  is  a  trust  and  railway  port. 
I  want  to  draw  attention  to  these  figures,  because  cer- 
tain percentages  which  have  been  put  forward  would 
tend  to  show  that  London  .was  not  holding  her  owm  as 
a  port. 

5606.  (Mr.  Ellis,)  These  figures  are  being  put  in  by 
a  witness  in  ^a  particular  case.  Are  Qiey  official  figures  ? 
— They  are  compiled  from  figures  supplied  by  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

5607.  We  can  have  your  assurance  that  they  are  not 
your  figures^  but  are  Board  of  Trade  figures?— Cer- 
tainly ;  they  are  Board  of  Trade  figures.  When  I  com- 
pare Bristol,  which  is  a  municipal  .por6,  with  London, 
which  is  A  private  port,  I  find  that  in  l650  London  was 
12,702,000  tons  <alxead  of  Bristol.  Li  1898  London  was 
16,422,000  tons  aihead  o»f  Bristol,  although  Bristol 
shows  by  peiceoitage  a  greater  increase.  On  the  actual 
figures  London  standa  further  ahead  than  Bristol  in 
•pite  of  this  pexcemtaga  I  mention  this,  because  X 
think  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  judge  the  poyt  by  the  per- 
centage ;  you  must  deal  with  the  figures.  Now  I  should 
like  to  take  Cardiff.  In  1990  London  was  4^665,000 
tons  ahead  of  Cardiff.  In  1808  London  was  7,800,000 
tons  ahead. 

5608.  (Mr.  Joseph  Shaw,)  With  reference  to  that 
figure,  might  I  interpose.  Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry  knows 
that  1808  was  a  strike  year  at  Cardiff,  and  that  would 
make  a  great  difference  ?~^I  am  j>erfec£lv  willing  to 
leave  out  Cardiff.  Cardiff  is  not  a  port  that  you  can 
fairly  conKpare  with  London.  Cardiff  is  a  coal  port, 
and  very  little  but  a  coal  tport.  Londcin  is  not  a  coal 
port.  At  Liverpool  in  1800  we  were  2,538,000  tons 
ahead.  In  1806  it  was  4,427,000.  Then  I  take  the  Tyne 
ports.  They  are  chiefly  coal  ports  ;  perhaps  I  had 
better  leave  those  K>ut  atleo.  Then  I  will  take  Glasgow. 
In  1800  we  were  10,631,000  tons  ahead  of  Glasgow. 
In  1806  we  were  12,911,000  tons  ahead.  The  increase 
ci  iperoentage  is  poit  down  'by  the  sLde.  I  think  it  wdll 
show  how  the  real  test  of  the  posiSioJi  of  the  port  is 
not  the  increase  tA  percentage,  but  is  'io  be  found  in 
the  aotttal  tonnage.  You  can  ima^ne  a  case  of  a  port 
with  one  -ship  of  1,000  tons  ;  the  next  year  it  might 
bave  two  ships  of  1,000  tons  eacE ;  that  port  would 
hare  increased  100  per  cent^  Apipeoidix  Ko.  30  is 
another  case  showMig  how  illusory  percentages  are. 
Tbeee  are  also  figures  taken  froro  tHe  Board  of  Trade 
return  of  180^  I  find  that,  lumping  BOajnburg  and  Bremen 
together,  whsbh  represented  Genoriui  trade  fairly  in  1850, 
in  1860  iihe  to(nnage  of  the  ITnited  £insdom  exceeded 
that  of  HambuzfT  ^^  Bremen  by  3.4&6,000  tons.  Since 
fhiMt  date  the  tonnage  of  the  Uni'ted  Kii^om  has 
increased  by  151  (per  cent.  The  <tonnage  ot  Hamburg 
and  Bo^nnen  talftn  together  has  increased  by  831  per 
cent.    Yet  in  1807  the  tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom 
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is  7,787,000  tons  in  excess   of  Hamburg  and  Bieiucn.  jif^^  qj^  q^ 
Looking    at    these    figures,     I    say    to-day,     if     you  *  -    SeoU,    '' 

compare    London    with    any    pozt    in     the     Un.ted -^ 

Kingdom,  London  stands  furtlier  ahead  of  that  ,6Mayl9pl. 
•port  thai!  at  any  previous  time  of  its  history.  '  ""^ 
Then  Appendix  .No.  31  gives  the  figures  of  _ex- 
penses  and  earnings.  Appendix  No.  32  goes  very 
luiiy  into  the  question  of  tne  development  of  American 
trade  under  the  London  clause  In  the  American  bills  oif 
lading.  Thei^e  one  sees  how  that  .trade  h^is  grown  and 
prospered  under  that,  although  it  iwas  said  at  the  time 
that  Uiat  clause  would  kill  the  trade.  The  trade  has 
doubled  stlnee.  Appendix  No.  33  gives  certain  figures 
as  to  the  number  of  lighters  usiu^  the,  docks  of  the 
Joint  Committee  during  the  years  IS80  to  l899»  Appen- 
dix No.  34  is  an  answer  to  a  statenvent  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  barges  are  for  account  of  tlie  docks. 
Here  we  show  that  the  percei^tage  of  .the  total  number 
of  barges  coming  to  the  docks  which  are  for  accoiuvt  of 
the  docks  is  only  10  per  cent.  ;  6b  per  cent,  hiave 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  our  business.  Appendix 
No.  35  gives  the  size  of  some  large  l>arges  in  London. 
Appendix  No.  36  gives  particulars  of  some  barges  in 
the  years  1796  and  1799.  Apoendix  No.  37  gives  the 
freight  fluctuations  to  which  I  have  referred  already. 
Appendix  No..  38  I  bring  forward  with  a  little  diffid^ence. 
It  is  scarcely  evidence,  but  I  should  Tike  to  say  that  in 
getting  out  these  particulars  of  the  charges  on  barges 
tihey  were  compiled  by  our  solicitor  from  Acts  of  Par- 
liament governing  the  docks  referred  to,  information  as 
to  the  Acts  passed  in  each  case  having  been  first 
obtained  from  the  dock  authority,  and  the  extracts  as 
to  bargee  were  sabsequently  submitted  to  and  checked 
by  the  various  dock  authorities.  The  original  corre- 
spondence can  be  produced.  Then  I  come  to  ipy  last 
table.'  I  want  to  compare  the  rates  wjiich  we  proposed 
to  charge  under  our  lighterage  with  those  which  are 
authorised  for  otiier  ports,  showing  how  very,  reason- 
able our  rates  were.  The  BjU  which  was  entered 
this  Session  was  withdrawn,  I  will  take  the  chief 
•articles  only.  This  is  Appendix  No.  39.  Oigarq.  in 
London  are  Is.  6d.  ;  in  Liverpool  3s.  ^.  Coffee  in 
London  is  Is.  6d.  ;  in  Bristol,  2s.  6d.  ;  in  Glasgow,  2s.  : 
in  Liverpool,  2s.  Drugs  in  London,  Is.  6d.  ;  in  Olas- 
^cw,  2s.  ;  in  Liveipool,  5s.  Fruit  in  LK>ndon,  Is.  6d.  : 
m  Glasgow,  2s.  ;  at  Liverpool  there  is  a  ctharge  of 
3d.  per  package,  which  would  work  out  at  a  great  dea! 
more  than  Is.  Then  hides,  sEnns  and  leather  in 
London,  Is.  6d.  ;  in  Bristol,  4s.  2d.  ;  in  Ghisgow,  2s. ; 
in  Liverpool,  2s^  to  5s.  ;  and  in  Southampton,  which 
is  a  railway  dock,  58.  to  10s.  Meat  in  London,  Is.  6d.  ; 
in  Glasgow,  2s. ;  in  Liverpool,  Is.  per  hogshead.  Spirits 
in  London,  Is.  6d. ;  in  Bristol,  2s.  and  26.  9d.  per  pun- 
cheon ;  in  Glasgow,  2s.  ;  and  in  Liverpool,  lOd.  per 
hundred  gallons,  which  would  work  out  very  con- 
siderably more.  Then  tobacco,  wfti'.ch  is  a  very 
large  trade  done  in  Londbn  and  Liverpool,  is  in 
Londton,  Is.  6d. ;  in  Bristol,  2s.  6d.  to  5s. ;  in 
Glasgow,  28^ ;  in  Liverpool,  Is.  8d.  Wines  in  London, 
Is.  6d.  ;  in  Bristol,  28.  Od. ;  in  the  Clyde,  28.  ;  in 
Liverpool,  2s.  4d.  Wool  in  London,  Is.  6d. ;  Glasgnw, 
2s.  ;  Liverpool,  2s.  Flour,  which  Is  a  very  large  article 
in  London,  Is.  ;  in  Glasgow,  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  Grain  in 
London,  Is. ;  in  Glasgow,  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  Metals  in  Lon- 
don, Is.  ;  in  Bristol,  Is.  6d. ;  in  Glasgow,  a  varying 
amount  according  to  the  metal ;  in  L'.verpool,  Is.  to 
Ss.  4d.  Then  Southampton,  iron  from  vessel  into 
craft,  or  vice  versa,  6s.  a  ton,  the  object,  of 
course,  liiere  being  to  prevent  it  going  over- 
ride at,  all,  and  to  force  it  over  the  railway.  Sugar 
in  Londqn,  Is.  ;  in  Bristol,  2s.  6d. ;  in  Liverpool,  2s, 
Those  are  all  that  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  to.  Of  course,  those  are  all  maximum 
•authorised  rates ;  they  are  not  rates  actually  charged. 

Before  we  adjourned  for  luncheon  I  brought  forward 
the  question  c^  the  correspondence  in  regard  to  the 
"Politician."  T  do  not  know  whether  the  committee 
have  settled  anything  about  it. 

5609.  (Chairman.)  We  have  no  copies  of  it? — I  should 
like  very  much  indeed  to  put  it  in. 

5610.  Tou  wish  to  put  it  in  on  the  point  of  the  differr 
ence  between  the  oharges  in  London  and  Liverpool? — ^I 

do,  certainly. 

♦ 

5611.  Are  the  statements  first-hand? — May  I  explain 
in  this  way?  The  first  statement  was  handed,  I  Uiink, 
to  Mr.  Black  for  Lord  Egerton  when  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission visited  Liverpool.  It  was  a  statement  made 
by  die  o^niers  of  the  "Politician"  as  to  the  compara- 
tive   cost    of    the    steamer   "  Politician "    in  London 
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Mr.  C.  /.  C.  •^^  ^^  Liverpool.     The  statement  was  sent  to  me,  and 
Scott.        i    ^M   aaked     to    see   whether   I    found    it   correct. 

It  was  correct,  so  far  as  it  went ;  but  it  did   not   go 

May  19Q1«  anything  like  far  enough,  because  it  only  dealt  with 
a  certain  portion  of  the  charges.  We  then,  in  Lon- 
don, carried  that  statement  a  bit  further,  so  as  to 
put  it,  as  we  believed,  in  the  form  of  a  true  compari- 
son between  London  and  Liverpool.  That  was  then  re- 
turned by  Mr.  Black,  and  was  submitted  by  him  to  the 
authorities  in  Liverpool.  They  again  agreed  with  our 
figures.  The  correspondence  shows  all  this,  and  the 
figures  show  that  whereas  if  you  include  in  London  the 
dharges  paid  by  the  s)iip,  which  are  the  only  charges, 
as  the  consignee  pays  nothing,  and  if  you  dock  in  Liver- 
pool, and  take  in  the  charges  falling  on  the  ship  and 
the  charges  fallii^  on  the  consignee,  that  is,  if  you  take 
all  the  charges  whidh  the  goods  in  some  fonxf  or  other 
have  to  pay  before  they  get  to  the  consignee,  London 
is  very  consldernbly  cheaper  than  Liverpool.  You 
will  find  in  this  the  whole  statement  set  out 
It  shows  that  tSie  charges  in  London  falling  on 
the  ship  for  dock  dues,  stevedore,  etc.,  in  con- 
nection with  the  delivery  and  discharge  of  the  cargo 
amounted  to  £1,001  9s.  lOd.,  all  of  which  was  paid  by 
the  shipowner,  and  nothing  by  the  consignee.  In  Liver- 
pool, the  total  charges  amounted  to  £1,347  48.  8d.,  or 
£346  more.  Of  that,  only  £552  was  paid  by  the  ship- 
owner, £794  being  paid  by  the  consignee.  There  is 
ihe  whole  difference  between  London  and  Liver- 
•pool— why  London  is  an  unpopular  port  with  ship- 
owners, and  why  Liverpool  is  a  popular  one.  In  Liver- 
pool, although  the  total  cost  from  the  time  the  ship 
arrives  to  the  time  the  goods  eet  to  their  destination 
is  more  than  in  London,  yet  uie  shipowner  pays  very 
much  loss,  the  consignee  having  to  pay  his  share.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  need  trouble  the  Commissioners  with 
the  correspondence.  That  is  simply  to  show  that  we, 
in  London,  confirmed  those  charges  which  were  appli- 
cable to  London,  and  the  dock  authorities  in  Liverpool 
confirmed  those  charges  which  were  iqiplicable  to  Liver- 
pool. 

5612.  {Mr,  KUis.)  Is  this  something  that  arose  out  of 
evidence  that  has  been  given  before  this  Commission? 
— ^I  think  so. 

5613.  You  are  not  referring  us  to  the  evidence? — ^I 
could  refer  to  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  refer  to  anyone  particularly.  I  refer  to  the 
shipowners  generally,  and  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Becket 
Hill  in  particular,  who  have  said  London  is  very  much 
dearer  than  other  ports. 

5614.  Is  it  a  broad  general  statement,  not  a  specific 
statement,  by  any  witness? — Certainly.  I  will  put  the 
statement  in. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  Statement  of  the  London 
Charges  on  the  SS.  "Politician  "  and  correspontUnce 
tcith  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company  relating 
thereto.    See  Appendix^  \^h  day,  No,  40.) 

5615.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  wisn  to  ma^e  any  lurtner 
remarks? — I  have  one  or  two  further  remarks  I  should 
like  to  make. 

5616.  I  understand  you  wish  to  limit  yourself  to  mat- 
ters whidi  are  within  your  province  as  a  witness? — 
Certainly.  I  propose,  in  the  following  observations,  to 
limit  myself  to  that  portion  of  the  inquiry  before  the 
Boyal  Commissioners  which  relates  specially  to  l£e  docks 
of  the  port.  Although  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
dock  companies  are  deeply  interested  in  the  proper 
maintenance  and  dredging  of  the  river,  I  feel  that  the 
Hoyal  Commissioners  have  ample  evidence  on  that  sub- 
ject from  witnesses  specially  competent  to  give  i^  and 
that  I  shall  -better  assist  thepi  by  limiting  myself  to 
matters  more  within  my  own  province  as  a  witness.  I 
bave  endeavoured  to  set  before  the  Boyal  Commission 
the  various  alterations  in  circumstances  which,  maike  the 
conditions  originally  imposed  upon  the  dock  companies 
antiquated,  unfair  and  impracticslble  now,  and  I  have 
also,  I  believe,  succeeded  m  showing  that  London  has 
steadily  progressed  under  the  efforts  made  by  the  dock 
companies  to  provide  for  the  growing  wants  oi  the  port. 
Those  efforts  have  undoubtedly  led  to  much  advantage 
to  the  trade  of  the  port,  but  with  no  corresponding  gam 
to  the  shareholders,  and  I  venture  to  think,  that  the 
progress  made  by  the  trade  of  London,  and  the  ever  in- 
creasing proportion  ot  that  trade  which  has  come  to  the 
docks,  IS  a  contradiction  of  the  statements  loosely  made 
that  London  is  losing  her  trade,  and  that  her  position 


as  the  foremost  port  of  the  world  is  criticaL     Compared 
with  other  ports,  British  and  foreign,  we  have  more 
than  held  our  own,  and  a  port  which  can,  and  does,  ac- 
commodate  the   largest   steamers  afloat,   and   provides 
facilities  for  trade  second  to  no  other  port  In  the  world 
cannot  be  said  to  be  out  of  date.    I  do  not  claim  per- 
fection for  the  docks.     With  the  growth  of  the  port, 
I  recognise  that  more  dock  accommodation  is  necessary, 
and  for  some  years  past  the  dock  companies  have  hid 
this  in  view.     The  necessity  has  been  put  before  the 
shareholders,  large  sums   have  been  spent  in  improv- 
ing and  enhrgii^the  entrances  to  the  West  India  Dock 
and  tlie  South  Weet  India  Docks.     Tilbury  Dock  was 
constructed  in  anticipation  of  the  necessities  of  ship- 
ping, and  is  b^  everybodv  admitted  to  be  a  dock  second 
to  none  in  existence,  and  the  action  of  the  London  and 
India  Dock  Company  in  promoting  a  Bill  in  the  present 
Session  of  Pi^liament  is  also  proof  that  the  directors 
have  not  been  blind  to  the  growing  needs  of  the  port 
The  improvement  and  development  oif  the  docks  is  chiefly 
a  money  question.     This  I  have  considered  very  care- 
fully with  my  colleagues,  and  we  are  of  opinion — and 
our  opinion  is,  I  believe,  shared  by  many  shipowners— 
that  the  necessary  income  for  this  purpose  can  be  f  jund 
without    recourse    to    the    rates    of    the    Metropolis, 
and     without     inflicting     hardship     on     any     trades 
by    authorising    a    moderate    charge    to    be    made    on 
goods  and  barges  entering  the  docks.    I  will  deal  first 
with  charges  on  goods.     If  the  schedule  of  dues  on 
goods  as  proposed  in  the  Lighterage  Bill  of  the  London 
and  India  Docks  Company  deposited  in  Parliament 
this  session  is  compared    with    the    maximum    rates 
authorised  in  the  case  of  other  home  ports,  it  will  be 
found  that  (irrespective  of  the  very  important  exemp- 
tions to  be  found  in  the  Bill)  the  proposed  schedule 
for  London  is  generally  lower,  and  on  this  point  I  refer 
to  Appendix  No.  38,  and  instance  particularly  Bristol 
as  a  municipal  port,  Liverpool  and  the  Clyde  as  ports 
governed  by  a  trust,  and  Southampton  belonging  to  a 
railway  company.     If  these  ports  are  not  crippled  by 
such  dues,  why  should  London  be  ?    But  the  whole  idea 
of  a  maximum  impost  of  Is.  6d.  per  ton  (equal  to  a  Id. 
on  124  lbs.)  crippling  the  trade  is  absurd  ;   freights 
vary  10s.,  15s.,  20s.  per  ton  or  more,  and  it' is  not  found 
that  trade  is  crippled.      I    can     quite     understand 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  imposition  of  dues  being 
offered  bv  private  traders  who  have  warehous?es  of  their 
own,  and  railway  companies  who  take  delivery  from  the 
ship's  side  and  deliver  to  consignee's  domicile.     To  this 
I  say  that  their  overside  business  is  a  modem  develop- 
ment, it  did  not  exist  when  the  exemption  clauses  were 
originally  passed,  and  if  it  is  no  hardship  to  them  to 
have  to  pay  such  dues  in  Liverpool,  the  Clyde  and  else- 
where, why  should  it  be  in  London?    Further,  I  say 
that  if  in  docks  owned  bv  railway  companies,  such  as 
Southampton,  it  is  allowable  to  charge  such  duee,  there 
is  no  reason  why  docks  owned  by  dock  companies,  and 
which  are  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  shipping  and 
trade  of  the  port,  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  the 
charge.     The  question  of  warehousing  cannot  be  brought 
in,  for  if  it  is  contended  that  Uie  warehousing  rates  in 
iiAe  docks  are  higher  than  in  other  ports,  then  I  say  that 
the  dock  companies  have  no  warehousing  monopoly  of 
any  kind  ;  that  there  is,  therefore,  no  compulsion  on 
anybody  to  warehouse  goods  with  them,  and  that  if 
their  rates  are  inordinately  high  then  there  are  ware- 
house keepers  who  have  no  connection  with  the  docks 
to  whom  application  for  storage  can  be  made.     I  now 
come  to  the  question,  who  should  be  the  authorities 
authorised  to  levy  charges  if  it  should  be  considered 
proper  to  levy  dues  on  all  goods  using  the  docks.     If 
there  were  any  need  to  fall  back  on  the  rates,  I  can 
quite  see  that  there  would  be  justification  for  control  bj 
the  local  authorities.     But  if  all  the  required  funds  can 
be,  and  are,  raised  by  the  business  itself,  surely  the 
control  of  the  docks  may  best  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  had  all  the  necessary  experience  and 
against  whom  no  serious  complaint  whatever  as  re- 
gards management  has  been  substantiated.     Their  only 
offence  is  poverty,  and  t^at  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
injustice  (which  we  are  now  seeking  to  remedy)  of  allow- 
ing  the  docks  of  this  port  to  be  used  by  a  very  large 
class  of  the  community  without  any  payment  at  all. 
Take  as  an  alternative  a  body  constituted  on  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  London  County  Oonncil ;   would  it 
have  the  neoessary  knowledge  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  the  very  difficult,  complicated,  and  intricate  business 
of  the  docks?    I  say  at  once  it  would  not,  and  could 
not,  and  if  it  is  true,  as  we  are  told,  that  the  private 
wharfingers  and  warehouse  keepere  do  their  bnsiness 
better  and  cheaper  than  the  dodcs  because  it  is  under 
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;itiie  direct  saperrision  of  the  proprietors  themeelves, 
-.then  I  say  it  must  be  equally  tnie  that  the  docks  man- 
aged by  merchants  and  shipowners  with  an  intimate 
Jmowledge  of  the  business  will  do  their  business  better 
.and  cheaper  than  if  managed  by  a  body  of  gentlemen 
.ooUeoted    ind<i8arimdnately  from  various    other   aeso- 
"Ciations,  and  bodies  without  previous  acquaintance  with 
dock  working  and  liable  to  lose  their  connection  with 
«th'e  management  of   the  docks  for  wholly   extraneoua 
.reasons.      I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  control  tfnd 
^working  of  the  docks  ol  London  should  be  in  the  hands 
i^of  business  men   who  know  from  personal   experience 
what  the  wante  of  the  port  are,  and  are  in  touch   with 
-:4he  various  trades  of  the  metropolis).     But  is  not   this 
^hat  is  found  at  present?    Taking  the  Board  of  the 
Jjondon  and  India  Docks  Company,  with  which  I  am 
'ibest  acquainted,  you  will  find  all  classes  of  trade  fairly 
.represented  by  men  who  for  years  past  have  made  the 
^trade  of  London  and  the  management  of  the  docks  their 
'Constant  study.     I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  a  vory 
iBtrong  opinion  that  the  present  directors  of  the  Jjondon 
.and  India  Docks  Company  are  as  competent  a  body  to 
whose  hands  to  commit  the  management  of  the  docks 
.as  can  be  found.    Here  I  ask  to  be  allowed  to  give  the 
Jiames  of  the  directors  of  the  London  and  India  Docks 
Oompany  with  their  qualiificationB.     I  start  with  my- 
self as  chairman.    I  was  19  years  member  of  the  firm 
.of  J.  W.  Cater,  Sons  and  Co,  East  and  West  India  mer- 
^chants,  and  chairman  of  the  London  and  St.  Kathar'ne 
Docks     Company     and     London    and     India    Docks 
JToint    Committee     for    two     years;     the    Honorable 
.Sydney  Holland,  the  deputy  chairman,  who  is  a  bar^ 
Tister,  director  of  English,   Scottish    and    Australian 
Bank,     large    wool    importer,    and   dhainnan    of    the 
JSast  and  West  India  Dock  Company  for  three  years ; 
JSydney  Eggers  Bates,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Edward 
Bates  and  Sons,  Shipowners  and  East  India  merchants, 
^and   deputy-chairman   of  the  London  and   St.   Katha- 
rine Docks  Company  for  two  years  ;    Edward  Boyle, 
BZ.C.,    barrister,   and   deputy    chairman    of    the    East 
and  West  India  Dock  Company  for  three  years  ;  Sir 
•Oeoige  Henry  Chiunbers,  waa  chairman  of  T.   Daniell 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  West  India  merchants,  was  chairman  of 
'London  and  St.  Elatharine  Docks  Company  for  fourteen 
jrears,  also  a  director  of  the  Begent's  Canal  and  Dock 
Company.    Thomas  Du  Buisson,  a  member  of  the  firm 
•of  Henckell  Du  Buisson  and  Co.,  general  merchants ; 
JTohn  Lowther  Du  Plat  Taylor,  C.B.,  was  secretary  and 
^manager  of  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company 
from  1870  to  1888,  and  was  appointed  a  director  in  1888  ; 
John  James  Hamilton,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Sinclair, 
"Hamilton  and  Co.,  merchants;    Bodolph    Alexander 
"Hankey,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Thomson,  Hankey  ind 
Oo.,  West  India  merchants,  and  a  director  of  the  Colo- 
nial  Bank,    chairman    of    the    Ea«ft   and    Weet    IndJi 
T>ock  Company  for  three  years ;     William    higerton 
Hubbard,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  John  Hubbard  and 
Co.,  Russian  meichanta,  and  a  director  of  the  London 
and  County  Bank,  was  chairman  of  the  London  and  St. 
*Katharine  Docks  Company  aa  well  as  the  London  and 
India  Docks  Joint  Committee  for    eight     years  ;  Sir 
"Henry  Denis  Le  Marchant,  Baronet,  a  member  of  the 
'film    of   H.    S.     Lefevre    and    Co.,     mewihants,     and 
chairman  of  the  East!  and  West  India  Dock  Company 
for  three  years;  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  K.C.M.G.,  the 
<5hairman  of  the  New  Colonial  Company,  Limited,  and 
chairman  of  the  West  India  Committee ;  Colonel  Ben 
Hay  Martindale,  C.B.,  who  was  the  general  manager  of 
-SS- .  ^«2?  ^^^  ®*-  Katharine  Docks  Company  from 
?^l*^i®^  '  ^^^^  Samuel  Norris,  who  was  a  member 
■of  toe  firm  of  S.  B.  Norris  and  Co,  leather  merchants  ; 
^ed  Pook,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Barry  and 
Son,   East  dndia  merchants  ;     Marlborough     Bobert 
•Prior,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Henry  Kendall  and  Sons, 
merchants  ;  Robert  Bruce  Ronald,  a  director  of  the 
Australian  Mortgage  Land  and  Finance  Company,  Ltd. 
1^^."^?^  ^«P0rt««  ;   Setii  Taylor,  grain*knd  flou; 
merchant ;  John  Henry  Tod,  was  East  India  merchant 
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firm  of  He^Sbent,  Wagg,  and  RuaseJl,  atocttrokm 
Tff'L'ZLV*  ''''^  trtrikeanyone  readdng^S^  tSi 
iM*  la  thort;  here  u  an  absence  of  shipowners.  I  will 
yil  you  the  reaeon  why  th^t  vb  eo.  lZlSr%h«itiie 
Joint  OammJfctee  was  formed,  and  Ifliei^  bad  h^  ^1 
^uent  oppo«<^  by  one  of  W  tX  dtitSJ^ 


the  shipownezis— I  do  not  blame  ihem  for  it— Jiad  been  jj/y.  q  j^  q^ 
trying  to  get  the  very  best  terma  from  ^  two  com-        Seou! 

INUiies,  and  were  working  the  two  dock  oomipaniea  to-        '. 

geiher.  At  the  time  the  number  of  directors  was  very  0  yay  1901, 
largely  reduced  from  45  and  40  to  16  and  12  respeo- 
tively,  andf  the  «hipownert  who  bad  been  trying,  as 
waa  very  natural  on  their  pAi*t,  to  ge%  ithe  be«t  ^rnu 
they  could  for  themselvea,  did  not  stand  for  re-election. 
So  at  the  present  moment  we  are  short  of  two  or  three 
directors,  and  we  have  been  keeping  those  vacancies 
for  .the  purpose  of  filling  them  up  with  ^ipowners  so 
soon  as  we  see  how  the  Bioyal  Commiseion  terminates. 
Then  it  is  said  that  such  powers  should  ndt  be  given 
to  any  private  corporation.  Why  not  ?  If  powers  have 
been  given  us  to  levy  dues  ooi  shipping  entering  the 
docks  irreepedtive  of  services  rendered,  why  j^  on 
goods  ?  It  has  not  been  shown  that  we  have  abused 
oar  powers  of  chaiging  sfadpiping;  on  the  contrary,  we 
only  charge  to-day  Is.  peir  ton  where  we  might  exact 
2fi.  2d.,  made  up  of  Is.  6d.  dues  and  8d.  for  four  weeks' 
rentt.  Why  then  shmild  we  be  unfit  to  be  trusted  with 
the  power  of  levying  dues  on  goods?  Again,  since  our 
Dock  Acts  were  passed  other  Acts  have  been  passed 
giving  similar  powers  on  0oods  to  other  private  cosi 
panies — ^Mianchester  Ship  Oanal  Docks,  for  instance — 
and  if  it  ds  reasonable  .to  give  eudi  powers  to  other 
new  companies^  why  not  to  the  London  dock  companies, 
who  are  working  now  under  cirouimstiancee  never  con- 
templated when  the  original  exemption  clauses  were 
passed  ?  I  now  come  to  the  proposed  charges  on  barges. 
Here  again  I  find  that  we  are  only  askin^^  for  powers 
similar  to  those  given  to  other  ports  in  varying  amountSi 
and  agaiin  I  contend  if  it  is  reasonable  to  give  such 
powers  to  other  pouts,  it  oaimot  be  unreasonalble  and 
killing  to  the  trade  of  London  to  give  them  ito  the  dock 
oomipanies. 

5617.  Can  you  cite  any  parallel  case  of  any  port 
which  is,  as  London  is,  essentially  a  barge  port? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  I  oan. 

5618.  Surely  rthe  case  of  London  is  exceptional? — 
I  do  think  it  is  an  exceptional  case  in  thaft  way. 

5619.  {8ir  John  Wolfe  Barry.)  What  about  Hall  %— 
Hull  is  a  railway  port.  Hull  is  in  very  much  the  same 
position  as  London. 

5620.  It  is  a  case  in  point,  is  it  not  ?— It  is  a  case  in 
point.  Fo<r  the  barge  traffic  services  have  to  be  ren- 
dered far  in  excess  of  any  to  whidi  it  is  entitled  by 
statute.  For  instance,  when  once  in  the  lock  we  need 
render  them  no  help  there,  but  we  frequently  tow  them 
in  and  out,  allow  them  the  use  of  our  hydraulic  cap- 
stans, doing  far  more  of  this  work  for  them  than  they 
do  themselves,  and  so  it  is  from  the  time  they  enter 
the  lock  going  into  dock  until  they  leave  the  dock 
again.  It  may  be  asked,  why  do  you  do  this?  The 
answer  is  a  simple  one.  Unless  we  rendered  these  ser- 
vices the  whiode  trade  of  the  port  would  be  brought  to 
a  standstill,  and  rather  than  permit  that  we  prefer 
to  give  gratuditously  services  to  which  t^e  barges  have 
no  statutory  claim ;  bat  we  consider  that  this  ract  does 
not  shut  the  door  to  our  obfaaiining  relief.  The  diarse 
which  we  propose  to  levy  is  3d.  per  ton,  although  the 
maximum  limit  would  be  4d.,  and  we  have  arrived  at 
this  figure  as  it  is  the  rate  which  other  vessels  liable 
to  dues  pay  for  eodtra  docking  and  undocking  when  re- 
quired. I  have  so  far  dealt  with  the  suggested  creation 
oi  a  pubMc  trust  only  as  i^t  bears  relation  to  the  statu- 
tory powero  which  my  company  are  seeking  to  obtain, 
bult  I  ask  permission  to  add  some  observations  on  the 
question  of  a  trust  from  a  more  general  point  of  view. 
First,  I  take  it  that  the  principal  argumehit  in  support 
of  the  fonnation  of  sucn  a  trust  or  statuitory  com- 
m^ittee  as  is  suggested  by  the  County  Oouncil  is  that, 
having  in  some  shape  oar  other  the  security  of  the  rates 
of  the  metropolis  to  ftfU  back  upon,  the  money  neces- 
sary for  the  fbrmation'  of  such  a  trust  could  be  raised 
more  cheaply,  to  the  benefit  of  the  trade  of  the  port. 
In  other  words,  that  the  metrchants  and  shipowners 
of  the  port  shall  be  enobded  ito  work  more  cheaply,  and 
consequently  make  more  profit,  at  the  expense,  or  at 
least  the  risk,  ol  the  methK>poli^n  community  at  large, 
and  possibly,  though  very  doubtfully,  to  the  indirect 

gain  of  that  community.  A  short  time  back,  when  See  6I27-4S 
money  was  cheaper  than  at  present,  and  the  docks  were 
in  a  weakeir  position  than  ito<lay,  we  were  ahle  to  bor- 
row at  less  dian  3  per  cent.,  and  the  Londbn  Obanty 
Oouncil  were  at  the  best  only  aibQe  to  raise  moiMgr 
at  a  fiction  less,  as  tiie  foUowiag  taibls   ' 
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^ —  rine  Docks  Company  in  1896  and  of  Stocks  of  the  London 
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pany  in  190L 
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.  5621.  :{Mr^  Fed.)  I  see  you  ha¥e  giyeoi  the  ^ price  of 
the  Counity  Council  atock  of  last  year.  That,  I  think, 
was  is-sued  at  974--3  per  ceniU  7---I  iraa  only  dealing 
with  the  published  Stock  Exchange  quotations.  Ifthink 
tihai  is  r&ther  in  favour  of  my  poinit 

5622.  They  got  a  better  pidce  for  it     Tou  said  94 
here-^  per  cent  ?-^At  whait  time  of  tiie  year  1  . 

5623.  It  was  iteued  last  year  ^Yes. 

5624.  (Mr.  EUis.)  Of  course,  the  figures  bave  fluc- 
tuated Since  ?— Yes  ;  we  have  a  Sper  oenit.  at  par  to^ay. 
All  I  wanted-  to  show  is  thalt  on  certain  daites  there 
was- not  a  very  great  difference  in  the  price  of  our 
securities."  Well,  on  the  1st  of  August^  Iwb,  oar  Lon* 
don  aild  St.  Katharine  Dock  four  per  cent,  debentures 
stood  at-151,  and  returned  ait  £2  16s.  lOd. ;  tiie  Metro- 
politan Oc^nsoHdated  Stock  stood  at  125},  and  retuTned 
£2  ISs..  7d.,  so  it  was  onllyls.  3d.  •  difference.  Then, 
w^en  I  t^onne  to  a  later  figure,  I  find  Metropolitan  Con- 
solidated ^tock  on  the  22nd  of  March  returned 
£5  4s. '2d.,'  and  the  London  and  India  Docks  is  a  de- 
benture stock  returned  £3  3s.  lOd. 

5625.  {Chairman.)  Of  course,  the  figures  include  re- 
demption?— Xo,  they  arc  irredeeinaWe. 

5626.  lioth  .of  them  1 — ^I  think  so.  I  am  not  over- 
looking the  fact  that. in  the  above  oompariaon  the 
London  .County  Council  stock  is  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  best  of  the  dook  stocks,  but  the  poioit 
I  wish  to  emphasise  is  that  if  the  dooka  oompany  can 
show  a  roliable  income  they  will  be  able  to  borrow 
the  two  or  three  millions  ^ecee^ary  for  meeting  all 
the  dock  requirements  of  the  port  on  very  mo<&rate 
tenns,  while  if  a  trust  be  formed  to  purchase  the 
whole  dock  underbakings  of  this  poitt  aoid  to  oonsfaruct 
further  dock  aooomtmodatibn  as  well,  the  trust  will 
require  to  raise  a  sum  which  I  put  at  a  miniimum  of 
30  millions,  and  which  has  been  put  very  mnoh  higher 
in  a  .debate  of  the  London  Oountty  Oouncil.  It  is,  I 
submit,  very  doubtful  indeed  whether  that  enormous 
amount  oould  be  raised  on  easy  tenns  by  the  London 
Opunty  Oouncil.  Again,  the  scope  of  the  taruiit  would 
of  course  have  to  he  decided,  (1.)  Theire  miight  be  a 
ttv^  as  in  Liverpool  to  comtrol  the  whole  port.  Thds 
wouid  mean  absorbing  all  the  dock  prop^ities  and 
river  frontages,  and  as  I  believe  that  without  these 
water  frontages  the  river  wharves  would  be  unable  to. 
oarry  on  their  business,  it  seems  that  the  wharves  them- 
selves would  have  to  be  parclw^ed.  Indeed,  this  mnst 
be  so,  for  to  a  very  ^eat  extent  the  warehouses  them- 
selves abut  on  the  river  ;  there  is  no  maigin  of  quay. 
I.qannot  believe  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantags  of 
the  port  to  give  a  monopoly  of  docks,  warehouses  and 
river  frontage  to  any  public  body,  and  besides,  the 
sost  of  such  a  soheme  would  be  so  enorrnkms  that  its 


rsslisation  seems  to  be  quits  beyond  the  bounds  of- 
possibility.    (2.)  The  idea  of  a  trust  formed  to  pur-- 
cbase  certain  selected  parts  of  the  dock  oofo^Mxiy's  pro- 
perty,  and  of  leaving  the  dock  oompany  with  no  docks' 
need  not  be  seriously  dealt  with,  but  there  mdght  be  a- 
trust  to  take  over  the  dook  undertakings  as  a  whole, 
disposing  of  ^e  warehouses  and  retaining  only  the 
water    area    of     the    dodcs    with    the    quajya    andi 
sheds    adjoining.      But    our    docks    were    originally 
built   to   serve   the    warehouses,   and    in    l^e   older' 
docks  such  a  division  is  impoasLble  on  account  of  their 
oonstruction,   and  it  would  be  very  difficult  even  at^ 
the   Victoria,   Albert,    and   Tilburv   Dooks.    In   sonie« 
docks    we    use  for    the  purpose  of  discharging  ships, 
portions   of  what,    strictly  speaking,    are  warehouses, 
and  in  other  docks  we  use  as  warehouses  portions  of' 
sheds  intended  for  ships  discbarging,  it  being  in  many 
cases,    commercially  speaking,    impossible  to   transport 
cheap  and  bulky  goods  from  the  dock  where  landed  to< 
another  dock  ..or  different  part  of  the  same  dock  for 
warehousing.     Then,  for  all  goods  stored  in  the  docks, 
as  distinct  from   the  uptown  warehouses,   the  water* 
frontage  is  vital,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  business* 
of  the  dock  warehouses  would  go  if  the  owners  were* 
deprived  of  the  access  by  water.     The  business  couldl 
not  be  worked.     Numberless  further  illustrations  can 
be  given  to  justify  me  in  saying  that  any  such  division 
of  the  property  would  be  not  only  economically  un- 
sound, but  from  a  working  point  of  view,  practically 
impossible,  and  I  say  confidently  that  if  the  value  oV 
the  property  as  a  whole  is  X  the  value  of  it  divided^ 
would  be  much   less  than  f  +  t  »  in  other  words  the- 
effect  of  division  would  be  to  seriously  depreciate  the* 
value  of  both  the  portion  retained  by  the  trust  and 
of  that  disposed  of  as  being  unnecessary  to  a  simple- 
dock  undertaking.     To  this  scheme  there  is  also  the* 
further  objection   that  it  would   not  be  a  complete- 
port  trust  after  all ;  only  6}  million   tons  out  of   15^ 
millions  coming  into  the  poitt  discharge  in  the  various 
dooks  of  London,  and  a  port  trust  which  wt)uld  include* 
less  than  half  the  tonnage  coming  into  the  port,  and 
would  have  to  face  competition  from  riverside  owners, 
would  not,  I  venture  to  think,  offer  to  seriously  minded, 
people  a  solution  of  the  question  ol  the  Port  of  London. 
(3.)  l^ere  is  the  scheme  to  take  oyer  the  entire  property 
of  the.  three  dock  companies,  with  their  warehousing; 
and  other  business,  and  work  the  business  as  a  whole 
in  the  name  of  a  trust.    Of  course  to  this  the  objection 
to  which  I  have  referred  above,  that  it  really  would, 
not  be  a  port  trust  at  all,  equally  applies.     In  addition 
it  must  be  remembered  that  though  the  docks  do  an 
enoimous  warehousing  business  the  collective  business* 
of  riverside  and  other  warehouse  ke^;>ers  is  still  larger. 
With   all  of  these  the  trust  would  be  competing,    and 
the  result  would  in  all  probability  be  that  the  t^ust  to 
secure  the  business  would  have  to  take  unremunera-- 
tive.  charges,  the  loss  being  provided  out  of  the  rates,- 
to  the  ruin  of  the  private  wharfingers  and  warehouse- 
keepers.      I  have  endeavoured,    very   briefly,    to   sum- 
marise the  difficulties  which  will  confront  the  forma- 
tion of  a  trust  as  they  apply  to  the  different  schemes 
which  have  been  set  forth   in  various  quarters.     But 
there  remains  one  more,  common  to  all  the  8<^emes, 
namely,  that  to  ascertain  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  the  various  parties  to  be  expropriated  will  be  a  very 
long  and   teddous  process ;    so  that  with  the  loss  of 
time   inevitable   before    the   necessary   Parliamentary 
sanction  can  be  obtained,   it  would  be  several  years       S**" 
^before  any  trust  could  assume  definite  shape,    and    in    6144-46"^ 
the  meantime  the  needs  of  the  port  constantly  growing 
must   remain    unsatisfied.     Lastly,   I   am   desitous  of 
submitting     to  the  Royal  Commissioners  ihe  views  of 
my  colleagues  and  myself  as  to  what  is  really  needed 
for  meeting  the  altered  oircumstances  and  requirements 
of  the  port.    Briefly  I  would  summarise  our  sugges-       ^ 
tions  as  follows: — ^The  London  and  India  Docks ^m-   6039^, 
pany  to  have  (1.)  Power  to  charge  dues  on  barges  with 
a  maximum  itate  of  4d.  per  ton,  estimated  on  ^e  basis 
of  3d.   per  .ton  to  produce  the  sum  of  £66,^0 ;   (2.) 
power  to  levy  dues  on  goods  estimated  to  produce  the 
sum  of  £177,853.     In  consideration  of  the  above  powers 
the  dock  company  are  willing  to  agree  (1.)  That  the 
reason*ableness  of  the  amount  of  the  charges  on  goods 
as  between   the   different  cjlassee   of  goods   on   which 
the  rate  is  levied  shall  be  subject  to  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Railway  Commissioners.    (2.)  That  in   place   of 
the  maximum  tonna^je  dues  of  Is.  6d.  with  rent  from 
thedtate'of  entrance  at  2d.   per  ton   per  wedc  now 
chargsaible  on  shipping  there  slwill  be  substituted  maxi- 
mum dues  of  la.  4d.  to  include  freedom  frtrai  rent  for 
four  weeks.    (2.)  That  the  maximum    dividend  to   6e 
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on  tlie  capital  stocks  of  the  oosnpany  shall  be 
4  per  cent.,  and  that  the  surplus  shall  be  applicable 
only  to  any  of  the  following  purposes :  — (a)  In  making 
good  the  deficiency  of  any  prerious  dividends  from  the 
oate  of  obtaining  the  above-meni^ioned  poweis.  That 
is  not  tiie  back  d'iTidends,  but  only  from  the  date 
when  the  powers  were  given.  (6)  The  redemption  of 
loan  capital,  (c)  The  provision  of  a  reserve  fund  not 
to  exceed  10  per  cenit.  of  the  total  nominal  amount 
of  the  capital  stocks  of  the  company,  (d)  The  reduction 
of  charges  on  goods  and  shipping.  (4)  The  dock  com- 
pany to  undeH^e  to  complcite  with  all  despatch  the 
proposed  extension  to  the  south  of  the  Boyal  Albert 
Dock,  if  authorised  by  Parliament  Then  I  give  a 
statsmeni  showing  how  I  make  out  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  which  this  would  produce,  and  with  that 
I  complete  the  statement  I  put  before  the  Oommdssion. 
lliis  is  the  estinnitod  additional  income  to  be  derived 
from  the  rates  and  charges  proposed  to  be  authorised 
by  the  Bill  promoted  by  the  London  and  Ihdki  Docks 
Company  in  the  session  of  1901,  but  since  withdrawn 
to  await  the  Beport  of  the  Boyal  Coonmisaion  on  the 
Port  of  London.  Dues  on  barges  :  — ^In  the  year  1899, 
137,193  barges  entered  the  docks.  Tsking  these  as  of 
an  average  of  60  tons,  the  aggregate  tonnage  would  be 
8,231,580  tons. 


See 
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823,158 
823,158 

823,158 

350,000 
Total         .        -        -  .   2,819,474 


Ten  per  cent,  of  these  barges  were  em- 
ployed in  the  London  and  India  Docks 
Company's  work 

Ten  per  cent,  carried  coal  ^ased  on  a  fort- 
night's experience),  estimated  at  - 

Ten  per  cent,  were  barges  which  passed  from 
one  of  the  company's  docks  direct  into 
another,   estimated  at    - 

Barges  exclusively  employed  in  conveying 
transhipments,  estimated  at         -        - 


It  is  not  proposed  to  charge   duen    in  any  of  these 
cases.     The  tonnage  npon  which  dues  would  be  levi- 
able woald  therefore  be  about  5,400,000,  giving  at  4d. 
per  ton  £90,000.    It  is  not  pn) loosed  that  the  tonnage 
rate  shall  be  charged  on  any  greater  tonnage  than  the 
See       weight  of  the  goods  carried.     Jt  is  estimated  that  this 
'!Suuo^ '  ^^^^^  reduce  flie  tonnage  by  sny  900,000  tons  (assum- 
'^***"^-   ing  that  one-half  of  the  barges  only  carry  full  weight), 
and  the  revenue  would  be  reduced  by'  £15,000.       The 
maxunnm  powers  sought  would  therefore  give  £75,000. 
"But  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  powers  the  London  and 
India  Docks  Company  would,  in  the  absence  of  neces- 
•sity  for  a  larger  income,  charge  at  the  rate  of  3d.  per 
-ton  only — a  deduction  of  £18,760 — Cleaving  a  net  income 
from  barges  of  £56,250.      Dues  on  Goods :-— It  is  esti- 
maied  that  in  the  year  1899,  2,860,707  tons  of  import 
goods    and    1,959,606   tons    of    export    goods    passed 
throng  the  docks  on  overside  conditions  without  con- 
-iribnting  anything  to  the  dock  revejme.     These  are  the 
•^oods  that  tile  dock  company  soek  to  tax.     The  maxi- 
mum rates  proposed  are  Is.  a  ton  on  certain  descnp- 
tions  of  goods,  and  Is.  6d.  a  ton  on  the  remainder.    It 
is  impossible  to  say  in   what    proportions  the  goods 
woula  fall  under  tiie  several  rates,  but  probably  an 
average  rate  of  Is.  3d.  a  ton  would  be  leviable      it  is 
proposed  to  give    special    consideration    to    tranship- 
-ments.      These   are    of   two   kinds,    viz.-^)    Goods 
brought  to  London  upon  a  thro^igh  or  optional  bill  of 
lading  for  a  Continental  pr  other  foreign  port,  or  for 
.an  out-port,   and   tranahipped   in  London  from  the 
import  to  the  export  ship  without  being  landed,  and 
without  any  operations  being  pf  rformed  on  the  goods. 
Tlie  tonnage  of  these  goods  is  not  great  5n  comparison 
with  the  total  imports ;   probably  10  per  cent  of  the 
^^rerside  import  tonnage,  or,  say,  286,000  Urns  is  the 
««rtent  of  it.      These  goods  it  is  proposed  to  exempt 
f{2)  G-Jods  consigned  originally  to  London  but  sold  be- 
fore, or  within  24  honrs  after,  arrival  for  immediate 
shipment  to  the  Continent  or  coastwise,  and  which  are 
not  Isnded  in  London.    The  tonnage  of  the^e  goods  is 
considerable,  probably  amounting  to  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  imports  dealt  with  on  overside  conditions — 
-say,    572, Ouu  tons.     On   these  goods  half-rates   only 
would  be  charged.    The  tonnage  upon  which  ordinary 
charges   would    be  leviable   would  therefore  be,  say, 
"3,822,000  tons,  and  half-charges  on  572,000  tons.    This 
would  produce  £266.750.     In  the  actual  assessment  of 
-the  charges  as  between  different  classes  of  goods  the 


docks  company  would  have  to  constider  the  conditions  >^    n  J  C 

under  which  the  trade  is  carrie<l  on,  and  the  relative  s^' 

values  of  goods,  and,  after  giving  due  effe<3t  to  these  \ 

considerations,  the  average  yield  would  probably  not  6  May  VWU 

exceed  lOd.  a  ton,  say  £177,833.     The  total  additional  ■— 
revenue  anticipated  from  bai'ges  and  goods  und^r  the 
powers    sought,    with    modiiications,    would   t^us    be 
£234,000,  against  a  proposed  maximum  charging  power 
of  £341,750. 

5627.  (fihaimian.)  With  reference  to  the  dues  on 
goods  you  tell  us  that  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  year 
1899,  2,860,707  tons  of  import  goods  passed  through 
the  docka  Will  you  tell  us,  if  you  please,  whether 
those  figures  include  ooal  7 — ^No,  because  we  exempt  coal 
altogether.  Coal  and  all  goods  in  transit  are  exempt 
One  very  great  reason  for  exempting  all  goods  in  transit 
is  this :  take  tdie  lines  from  the  ^et,  bringing  goods 
to  London  and  also  to  Continental  ports.  They  cannot 
get  for  their  goods  to  Hamburg,  say  vi&  London,  a 
higher  rate  than  the  rate  ruling  from  the  China  ports, 
say  to  Hamburg  direct  That  rate  is  practically  the 
same  as  to  London,  so  that  the  shipoiwner  who  wishes 
to  fill  up  his  ship  coming  to  London  has  to  take  the 
same  rate  of  freignt  to  Hamburg,  vi&  Londcm,  as  Ham- 
burg direct  Therefore  we  thought  we  ou^ht  rather  to 
help  the  shipowners  to  get  their  business,  oecause  it  is 
our  business  to  encourage  shipowners  to  come  to  the 
port.  We  have  put  in  a  copy  of  our  proposed  Dock 
Extension  Bill,  which  was  read  the  second  time  last 
Friday  week,  and  the  Lighterage  Bill,  which  was  with- 
drawn, in  which  we  set  out  all  Uiese  exemptions  of  coal. 

5628.  To  which  jou  have  referred  in  your  evidence? 
—Yea     Then  another  matter  to  which  I  should  like  to 
refer  is  a  statement  of  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland's,  in  his 
evidence  at  Question  2009  of  the  Minutes  of  Evid^ce, 
and  a  statement  of  Mr.  Jones  in.  his  evidence  at  Ques- 
tions No.  4832  to  4837.     Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  com- 
pares certain  charges  in  Antwerp,  and  Mr.  Jones  took 
certain   charges  at  Avonmouth,  Liverpool,   Hamburg, 
Kotterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Bremerhaven,  and  compared 
them   with    those  at   London.      As  suggested   by  Sir 
Robert  Giffen  at  Questions  2015  to  2017,  it  seems  on 
examination  that  the  comparison  really   put   forward 
here  is  between  a  ship  at  Antwerp  entering  light  and 
to  load  at  a  quay,  and  a  ship  in  London  entering  loaded 
and  to  discharge  in  a  dock.     In  liondon,  a  ship  entering 
light  pays  3d.  a  ton  only.     If  she  loads  she  pays  a 
further  9d.  a  ton  on  the  quantity  of  goods  loaded,  the 
total  of  both  payments  not  to  exceed  Is.  per  ton  net 
register.     The   comparison   will,  therefore,    in   many 
cases,  be  unfair,  and  not  between  like  aiid  like.      Mr. 
Jonee  in  Appendices  4  and  5,  14th  d^,  shows  the 
charges  on  vessels  of  2,202  tons   and   5,146   tons   at 
London  and  various  ports  on  the  Continent,  including 
Antwerp,  to  be  much  the  same.     Either  Sir  Thomas 
Sutherland  or  Mr.  Jones  has  made  a  mistake  some- 
where in  compsriug  the  Antwerp  charges  ^ith  those  in 
liondun,    smce    Sir    Thomas    Sutherland    gives    the 
Antwerp  charges  on  the  '^  Candia,"  a  vessel    of  4,000 
tons  net  register  as  being  £54  3s.,  while  Mr.  Jones  puts 
the  Antwerp   charges    on  his   vessel   of    2,202   tons 
register  at  £55.     So  that  Mr.  Jones,  with  his  smaller 
vessel,  puts  his  charges  at  £1  higher  than  Sir  Thomas 
Sutherland  with  his  larger  vessel.       I  am  quite  sure 
that  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  is  the  lost  man  to  come 
forward  and  state  ai^rthing  that  he  did  not  think  wa« 
correct ;   but  I  do  not  think  he  has  tiie  circumstances 
quite  before  him.      Perhaps   the  term    "  quay  dues " 
used  by  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  does  not  comprehend 
all  the  charges  which  Mr.  Jones  has  more  properly 
included  in  his  figures  which  he  describes  as  dock  and 
quay  charges,  and  that  further  charges  are  incurred  if 
a  dock  is  used.    Then  Mr.  Becket  Hill,  at  Question 
2256,  saidi:   ''Of  veoent  years  the  Millwan  Dock  has 
been  subeidieed  by  the  amailgaflnatsd  docke,  so  that 
there  is  leslly  no  competition  whatever."      Then  at 
Question  2257  he  was  asked :   "  How  do  you  know  about 
the  Millwall  Dock  being  subsidised  T   and   he  says  : 
"That  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety,  but  it  is  a 
matter  upon  which  you  could  obtain  exact  information 
from  the  Secretary  of  either  Dock  Company."      The 
Secretary  of  either  Dock  Company  knows  nothing   at 
all  about  any  sudh  form  of  subsidising.      My  answer 
to  that  is  that  the  only  foundation  for  this  statement 
lies  in  the  fact  that  there  was  a  private  working  agree- 
ment (which  has  now  expired)  between  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  the  Millwall  Dock  Company,  under  which 
ships  from  certain  ports  were  assigned  to  each  party^ 
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iir,  0,J.  C.    ^^^  mutual  payments  made  if  ships  assigned  to  one 
Seou'       party  went  to  the  docks  of  the  other,  thei  dshipowiwor, 

'.         of  course,  being  free  to  go  to  whichever  dock  he  liked. 

6  May  1901.    Then  Mr.   Becket  Hill  further  goes  on  at  Questions 

2267  to  2292 :   *'  It  follows  that  berths  in  the  Royal 

Albert  Dock  are  very  much  sought  atter,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  favouritism    in    their  allotment." 
This  statement  is  devoid  of  foundation,  except  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  Dock  Company  prefer  a 
lairge  and  regular  customer  -to  a  small  and  intermittent 
one.      Then  Mr.  Becket  Hill  stated  that  the  directors 
were  turned  off  the  Board.      As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
shipowners  who  were  members  of  the  Bocuxi  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  the  Working  Union  Act  resigned,  and 
did  not  offer  themselves  for  re-election.      There  were 
several  of  them  who,  if  they  had  come  forward,  would 
have  been  re-elected  at  once.      I  may  mention  that  the 
first  chairman  of  the   Joint   Committee  was    a   ship- 
owner, Mr.  Norwood,  so  that  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that 
these  shipowners  were  turned  off  the  Board.       Then 
Mr^  Becket  Hill  says  at  Question  2258 :    *'  I  have  at- 
tended some  of  the  meetings,  and  pointed  out  that  in 
some  respects  the  docks  seem  to  be  managed  in  an  ex- 
travagant way.       There  are  large  pension  funds,  and 
very  large  amounts  are  paid  for  stationery,  which,  per- 
haps, is  caused  by  what  some  of  the  witnesses  will  tell 
the  Commission  is  the  red  tape  syfltem  of  the  docks." 
My  answer   to  that  is  that  the  pension  scheme   is 
founded  on  the  Government  scale,  and  is  also  similar 
to  that  of  many  railway  and  other  great  companies.     It 
was  most  carefully  considered,  and  there  is  no  question 
tliat  an  assured  pension  is  an  attraction  which  enables 
the  company  to  pay  lower  salaries  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case.       Moreover,  a  pension  fund  was  set 
on  foot  in  the  year  1890,  and  is  gradually  accumulating 
in  the  hands  of  trustees,  the  income  of  which  will  ulti- 
mately pay  all  pensions.      This  fund  appears  in  the 
company's  accounts,  and  already  amounted  on  the  31st 
December  last  to  £97,732  7s.  2d.      Then  with  regard  to 
stationery,  a  good  many  shareholders  at  times  have 
made  that  a  question,  but  they  must  forget  that  a  great 
deal  of  our  stationery  goes  in  the  enormous  quantity 
of  papers  that  we   have    to    use   in  wrapping   round 
samples,  which  are  delivered  to  the  trade,  and  the  more 
of  that  paper  that  is  used  the  better,  because  we  are 
paid  for  it.       On  the  question  of  pensions  it  may  be 
mentioned  that,  at  the  time  the  West  India  Dock  Com- 
pany were  in  diflaculties,  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  allowed 
the  payment  of  these  pensions  out  of  moneys  coming 
into  the  hands  of  the  Receivers.      I  can  put  in  a  report 
of  Mr.  Justice  Chitty's  decision,  and  also  a  print  of  the 
deed  providing  for  the  superannuation  allowances  if 
the  Commissioners  would  desire  to  receive  them.   Then 
Mr.  ^Matthews  at  Question  2343  stated  that  although 
the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks  are  full,  it  is  not 
done  on  payable  terms.      In  answer  to  Question  2344 
he  said  :    **  They  do  not  levy  their  Is.  a  ton  dock  rate, 
and,  therefore,  they  cannot  get  that  profit."      And  in 
answer  to  Question  2343   he    said,  inter  alia:    "The 
docks  "  (that  is  the  London  and  St.  Katharine)  "  were 
nearly  empty  for  a  long  time,  and  then  they  took  up 
this  system  of  pla(*ing  themselves  in  the  position  of 
wharfingers  sub-letting  to  me."    My  answer  to  that  is 
tih>at  I  have  put  in  table9  showing,   witii  regard  to 
the  London  and   St.   Katharine  Dock  wliat  th^ir  ton- 
nage was  for  a  great  many  years  past,  and  I  am  qxute 
certain  that  if  Mr.  Matthews  would  be  kind  enough  to 
examine  those  figures  he  would  have  to  withdraw  that 
statement.       The  tonnage  has  scarcely  fluctuated  at 
all.      It  is  quite  true  that,  so  far  as  a  lot  of  these  coast- 
ing steamers  are  concerned,  we  do  not  charge  them  the 
full  shilling.      What  we  do  both  in  the  London  Dock 
and  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  with  regard  to  these  coast- 
ing lines  is  to  say :    "  You  pay  us  a  certain  amount  per 
annum."      That  covers  the  use  of  the  quay  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  shed  space,  and  it  also  covers  the  right 
to  bring  in  a  certain  number  of  steamers  each  year.    It 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  these  coasting  steamers 
to  pay  a  shilling  every  time  they  come  in.      Here  you 
have  vessels  trading  from  the  Clyde  to  tiie  St.  Katharine 
Dock.     They  come  in  perhaps  every  fortnight.    If  tliey 
had  to  pay  a  shilling  -for  every  time  they  come  into  the 
dock  they  could  not  do  it ;  but  we  get  the  equivalent 
We  get  a  rent  for  our  quay  and  warehouse  space,  which 
we  coneider  is  remuneraitive.   Then  Mr.  Moore  at  Ques- 
tion 2772  said :    "  If  I  had  a  50-ton  barge  with  only 
20  tons  of  freight  in  it,  according  to  the  dock  com- 
panies' proposal  you  would  tax  the  barges  ac«:ording 
to  the  tonnage  of  ihe  barge,  and  I  should  have  to  pay 
as  if  I  had  50  tons  in  the  barcre."    If  Mr.  Moore  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  Dock  Company's  Bill,  he 


would  have  seen  that  when  a  barge  does  not  carry  a. 
fiill  cargo  we  only  charge  her  on  what  she  does  carry. 
Then  Mr.  Humphrey  makes  this  statement  with  re- 
gard to  transhipment  at  Question  2906  :    "  If  you  are- 
going  to  tax  barges,  that  would  throttle  the  tranship- 
ment trade  of  the  Port  of  London  effectually.      That- 
is  a  point  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  touched- 
on  at  all.''      By  this  very  Bill  which  we  have  deposited. 
— and  it  was  all  public  last  year — the  transhipment, 
trade  is  specially  exempted  ;  so  that  all  these  remarks- 
come  to  the  same  tiling.      If  these  witnesses  had  care- 
fully read  the  Bill,  they  would  have  seen  it  was  not  so. 
There  were  other  statements  made  to  the  same  effect - 
by  Mr.  Greig  at  Questions  3532  and  3536,  and  Mr.  T. 
W.  Jacobs,  jun.,  at  Questions  3776,  3804,  and  3805,  and 
Mr.  Decring  at  Question  3959.       Then  Mr.  Jones  at 
Question  4847  says  :    "  The  following  figures  are  inte- 
resting as  illustrating  the  ability  of  the  various  ports 
to  deal  with  the  big  ship  of  to-day,  which  will  be  even 
larger  in   future,     ijonaon :    There  is  accommodation- 
in  the  Millwall  Docks,  where  we  are  compelled  to  take 
our  cargo,  for  six  steamers  of  470ft.  long,  66ft.  beam, 
and  18,000*40  cubic  feet  tons,  whereas  at  other  ports 
the  whole  range  of  the  docks  is  open  to  us.       Liver- 
pool :    31  steamers  (12  in  the  Langton  Dock  alone)  of 
this  size  can  be  accommodated.       Bremerhaven  can,  or 
will  shortly,  be  able  to  accommodate  nine  steamers  j 
Avonmouth,  nine  of  400ft.  ;  Hamburg,  48 ;  Rotterdamr^ 
30  ;  and  Antwerp,  21."   I  contend  that  that  is  moat  mis-- 
leading.  In  giving  these  figures  Mr.  Jones  actually  treats- 
London  and  the  Millwall  Dock  as  convertible  terms. 
There  was,  at  the  time,  no  vacant  accommodation  in 
the  London  and  India  Company's  system  except  at  Til- 
burj',  which  he  would  not  accept.      That  does  not  jus- 
tify him  in  saying  the  whole  of  the  range  of  docks  is 
not  open  to  him,  but  only  shows  the  need  of  more 
accommodation,  which  the  dock  company  is  anxious  tc 
provide.      As  to  the  accommodation  provided  in  Lon- 
don for  ships  of  the  size  mentioned,  the  London  and 
India  Docks  Company  alone  could  take  between  70  and 
80,  and  the  figure  to  be  compared  with  Liverpool's  31 
is  really  much  nearer  100  than  six.      On  the  question 
whether  Mr.  Jones  is  quite  correct  in  saying  that  the- 
whole  of  those  31  berths  in  Liverpool  are  available  for' 
him,  in  Liverpool  they  have  exactly  the  same  system 
of  appropriated  berths  that  we  have  in  London,  and' 
Mr.  Jones  could  not  take  a  man's  appropriated  berth. 

5629.  May  I  ask  yon  to  turn  .to  the  evidence  of  the- 
British  Vice-Oonaul  at  Hamburg,  at  Queotion  No.  6512. 
Have  you  anything  to  tell   us  wllth  reference   to  the* 
statement  that  the  shdipment  of  sewing  machines  direct 
from  New  York  to  London  wias  more  ei^nsive  than 
vid  HIamhurff? — ^We  have  no  definite  figures  so  far  as-* 
regards  Hanvburg.    We  have  ohecked  dib  so  far  as  London 
is  oooioerned,  and  that  ie  correct ;  fiut  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  the  Yioe^Consul  of  SDamburg  gave  us  to' 
understand  that  he  gave  us  that  information  from  hi^^ 
own  knowledge.    It  ,w«a  all  aecond^Hand. 

5630.  I  think  I  asked  him  the  question? — Yes  ;   it 
wae  all  second-hand.     In  £act,  I  do  not  mind  Mying* 
that  we  asiked  him  to  give  us  the  particulars  ao  that  we* 
might  checfe  them,   but  he  oouldT  not,  and  could  not 
give  us  the  name  of  the  firm  that  was  concerned  in  it. 

5631.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  You  have  mentioned 
HuJl,  have  you  not? — Yes. 

5632.  Do  you  happen  to  know  wheAer  any  attempt 
has  been  m>ade  within  the  last  few  years  to  get  rid' 
of  the  lighterage  clause  tliere  7— -Tes. 

5633.  Did  it  oome  before  a  Private  Bill  Committee  ? — 
I  said  that  they  had.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  they  did, 
but  I  do  know  ithat  they  are  under  a  ataiuitory  obligation 
not  to  apply  for  a  repeal  of  that  exem^pftion  clause. 

5634.  How  did  that  arise? — GQbe  manager  tells  me 
that  it  is  an  arrangement  between  the  railway  com- 
panies. 

5635.  Possibly  it  was  when  the  railway  company  took 
over  the  dock  ? — ^Yes,  that  was  ;wiEen  it  ivas. 

5636.  What  expenditure  of  ca^i-tal  do  you  contemplate 
as  necessary  for  the  Port  of  London,  eiwer  in  improve- 
ments of  the  docks,  or  new  docks  or  equipment? — ^For 

this  new  Alhert  Dock  extension  wEioh  we  oon.templ«'te.  3^ 
the  engineers*  estimate  wttw  £1,500,000.  Our  shareholders  5662-3. 
had  a  meeting,  and  I  told  them  I  'thought  it  would  be 
more  advisable  for  them  to  go  cn^  a  basis  of  £2,000.000. 
For  that  we  provide  berths  for  twentv  ships  of  SCiOft. 
or  seventeen  ships  of  600£t.  eaeh.  fiie  looik  will  be 
750ft.  lonsr. 

5637.  We  have  had  a  description  of  it.  but  I  wanted 
to  get  from  you,  as  Chairman  of  the  dock  company,. 
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what  amount  of  capital  you  Lad  in  view  as  neceesaiy, 
within,  say,  the  next  ten  years,  for  bringing  the  Port 
of  London  ur»  to  what  may  be  called  modern  require- 
ments?—I  think  the  £2,000,000  will  quite  cover  all  we 
want  within  the  next  tein  years. 

5638.  You  do  not  then  include  any  alteration  of  exist- 
ing docks? — No,  nothing  very  much.  We  are,  at  the 
present  moment,  altering  the  entrance  to  the  South 
West  India  Dock,  and  we  have  altered  the  Blackwall 
entrance  to  the  West  India  Dock.  WGat  we  might  do 
is  that  in  the  West  India  Impart  Dock  we  might  put 
quays  on  the  south  ^d-e  which  might  make  that  more 
available.  That  would  amorunt  to  £100,000.  We  might 
have  to  do  that  very  soon.  We  are  going  to  dredge 
the  West  India  Dock  to  a  further  deoih  of  2ft,  whiSh 
will  give  us  about  27ft.  there  always. 

5639.  Do  you  include  anything  for  inxproved  equip- 
ment of  existing  docks  ? — I  do  not  know  really  that  it 
is  necessary.  In  London,  sit  tlie  present  moment, 
although  it  is  said  that  we  are  so  sl^ort  of  cranes,  we 
have  over  500  hydraulic  oranes,  and  in  Liverpool  they 
have,  I  think,  under  jQfty.  In  fact,  in  Liverpool  they 
do  not  ask  for  the  facilities,  but  in  London  we  give 
them  ;  and  we  are  T>eir£ectly  walling  to  do  it.  But  the 
rates  we  get  for  it  do  Jiiot  p&j.  So,  although  the  ship- 
owner vml  insist  upon  having  the  cranes  there,  he 
only  pays  for  them  if  he  wants  £hem. 

5640.  You  propose  an  additional  charge  on  the  barge 
traffic  of  something  like  £235,000  a  year?— Yes. 

5641.  What  I  wanted  you  to  lay  before  the  Oommis- 
siooi  was  how  much  of  that. money,  supposing  it  was 
available,  would  go  in  interest  on  new  works  or  iui- 
proved  docks,  and  how  much  in  other  directions  ? — First 
of  all,  you  have  the  £2,000,000  for  the  new  docks,  and 
then  you  will,  from  time  to  time,  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  other  capital  expenditure.  We  are  just 
authorised,  and  are  going,  to  carry  out  the  beginning  of  a 
very  complete  system  of  silos  for  grain  on  the  American 
principle.  In  the  case  of  a  great  mcuny  of  these  worKs, 
we  are  paying  for  them,  out  of  revenue.  The  silos  for 
grain  we  stpread  over  twenty  years,  although  it  is 
capital  expeinditure.  And  a  great  many  of  these  im- 
provements we  charge  to  revenue,  ^e  have  a  regular 
scale  by  which  we  charge  them  to  revenue. 

5642.  I  am  not  challenging  wliat  you  are  doins;.  All 
I  want  to  know  is  what  programme  you  wish  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Commission  as  likely  to  be  carried  out,  suppos- 
ing you  were  in  funds  ? — First  of  all,  there  must  be  un- 
doubtedly this  big  extension  of  the  Albert  Dock.  Then 
before  very  long — ten  years  very  soon  goes  in  modem 
busineas — you  would  ceirtainly  have  to  extend  it,  or 
you  could  (not  get  on. 

5643.  Are  we  to  take  it  that  about  £2,000,000  is 
going  to  (be  spent  in  new  works,  supposing  these  powers 
are  graoited  ?— Certainly.  That  is  what  we  undertake 
to  do  at  once. 

5644.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  another  question. 
You  said  there  was  no  monopoly  of  warehousing  in 
London  under  the  present  conditions,  but  under  tnose 
condjftions  the  wharfingers  pay  notEing  for  the  use  of 
the  dock.  If  you  add  these  charges  of  £235,000  a 
year,  the  fterms  of  comipetition  would  he  greatly  altered, 
woii:^ld  they  not? — ^That  will  not  come  out  of  the  whar- 
fingeiFS.  A  great  deal  of  that  is  on  {goods  which  go  away 
by  barge  to  consumers  at  once,  ^ome  of  it  is  done 
by  the  railway  ooonpanies.  The  xaflway  comipanies  send 
their  barges  in,  and  take  it  away  by  railway  direct  to 
the  consignee,  and  certainly  a  great  deal  goes  away  to 
tlie  consumer  at  once. 

5645.  Whatever  impost  is  put  on  will  modify  the 
present  competition  between  the  private  wharfingers 
amd  the  dock  companies'  warehouses  1 — Probably  it 
would  have  that  effect. 

5646.  Therefore  would  it  not  have  the  effect  of  sending 
a  larger  percentage  of  the  goods  into  the  company's  ware- 
houses ?— I  do  not  know  that  it  would  send  a  very  much 
larger  quantity.  It  would  rather  Jiave  that  tendency. 
Our  rates  are  now  higher  than  the  wharfingers.  We 
have  an  agreement  with  the  whar%g.ers.  They  claim 
from  their  present  position  that  tliey  ought  to  cHart^e 
less  than  we  do,  and  they  do  charge  less  than  we  do. 
Their  jusrtification  for  that  is  that  their  rates  of  fire 
insurance  are  less  thaoi  ours.  We  admit  that,  and 
they  do  charge  rather  less  than  we  do. 

5647.  The  dock  would  get  then  not  merely  the 
£235,000,  but  the  increased  traffic  of  the  warehouses  for 
the  traffic  deflected  to  their  warehouses.  That  you 
have  not  included  in  your  estimate  ? — I  could  not  esti- 
mate iL 
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5643.  In  the  comparison  of  raisoig  money  you  have  j^^  C  J  C» 
only   compared  the   debentures  >ot   tne   dock  company        ScotL 
witii  the  public  funds? — ^Yes.  — ! 

5649.'  You  could  only  raise,  I  suppose,  one- third,  or  ®  May  1901. 
something  of  that  sort,  of  any  capital  you  wanted 
to  expend,  by  debentures  ?  —  1  have  already 
said  1  am  not  overlooking  the  fact  that  in 
the  comparison  I  gave  the  London  County 
Council  stock  is  placed  side  by  side  witJi 
the  best  of  the  dock  stocks.  What  I  wanted  to  point 
out  was  that  the  comparatively  small  amount  that  we 
should  want  to  borrow— two  millions  to  three  millions — 
we  could  raise  on  fairly  reasonable  terms;  but  if  you 
have  to  make  the  whole  thing  into  a  trust,  and  raise 
not  only  these  two  or  three  millions,  but  also  the  amount 
necessary  to  buy  up  the  existing  docks — at  least  thirty 
millions — ^would  you  be,  able  to  raise  that  thirty  mil- 
lions as  cheaply  as  we  could  raise  our  two  millions  or 
three  millions  without  having  the  support  of  the  rates? 

5650.  But  taking  the  raising  of  the  necessary  money 
for  your  purposes,  you  could  not  raise  it  at  anything 
like  4  per  cent,  over  the  whole  capital,  because  a  great 
part  of  it  must  be  share  capital,  and  the  rest  deben- 
tures ? — ^We  should  raise  some  of  it  as  preference  capital. 
These  powers  are  to  put  us  into  a  better  financial  posi- 
tion, so  as  to  facilitate  our  object. 

5651.  You  mean  if  you  get  the  increased  power  of 
charging? — ^Yes.  You  must  remember  that  without  the 
increased  powers  given  us  by  Parliament  we  have  already 
our  unexhausted  powers  of  charging.  If  we  put  up  our 
dues  6d.  there  is  £100,000  at  once. 

5652.  There  is  one  other  point  which  I  did  not  quite 
understand,  though  I  dare  say  it  is  quite  clear  in  your 
mind.  You  spoke  about  the  North  American  trade,  and 
you  said  approximately  a  million  and  a  half  tons  is  dealt 
with  under  those  particular  conditions  of  landing? — In 
1883  the  total  tonnage  entering  from  Korth  American 
and  Canadian  ports  was  683,000  tons ;  in  1809  it  had 
increased  to  1,497,000  tons. 

5653.  All  that  is  landed  on  the  qu&j,  is  it  not? — 
Entirely,  with  the  exception  of  grain,  which  is  delivered 
overside  to  craft. 

5654.  Then,  legally  speaking,  you  could  charge  for  the 
use  of  those  quays  ?---Certainly,  we  could. 

5655.  And  you  could  also  charge  the  barges  that  come 
and  take  that  cargo  away? — ^That  is  so. 

5656.  Then  what^  stops  your  so  charging  ? — Simply 
because  it  would  upset  the  whole  trade.  As  I  have  said, 
if  you  did  that  the  ship  would  probably  try  to  deliver 
more  and  more  overside,  and  that  would  make  the  work 
of  the  ship  slower,  and  make  London  a  still  more  un- 
desirable port.  The  rapidity  of  the  despatch  which  the 
Atlantic  Transport  Company  have,  arises  from  the  fact 
that  they  do  put  everything  on  the  quay. 

6657.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  North  American  ^  ^^^,  „ 
trade  the  shipowner  has  done  his  work  when  he  puts  ^  "'  ' 
the  cargo  on  the  quay? — ^Yes,  but  the  shipownet,  under 
the  North  American  bill  of  lading,  by  his  bill  of  lad- 
ing, is  entitled  to  make  a  charge  for  doing  that,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  profit  hanging  on  to 
that,  so  that  the  shipowner  is  anxious  to  put  it  on  the 
quay. 

5658.  Then  being  on  the  quay  you  can  charge  for  it? 
— ^But  by  his  bill  of  lading  he  has  to  deliver  it  so  that    ■ 
any  charge  we  made  would  be  against  the  shipowner, 
not  against  the  goods. 

5659.  Your  charge  then  would  be  against  the  ship^ 
owner  ? — ^Yes. 

5660.  And  that  is  what  you  say  would  upset  the 
trade? — Yes,  certainly  it  would.  It  would  be  against 
the  shipowner,  not  against  the  goods. 

{Mr.  Boidand  Whitehead,)  My  Lord,  might  I  make 
an  application?  This  witness  has  put  before  the  Com- 
mission a  large  number  of  figures  which  are  in  appen- 
dices. Many  of  us  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  them,  and  have  not  read  the  figures.  They 
were  not  read  out  to  the  Commission  fully,  and  if  there 
is  to  be  any  effective  cross-examination  it  is  essential 
that  we  should  see  those  figures  first. 

(Chairman.)  I  think  you  will  have  an  opportunity. 
You  will  have  them  detailed.  They  will  be  in  the  neles 
to-morrow. 

(Mr.  Bowland  Whitehead.)  I  am  told  we  shall  not  !)• 
able  to  get  the  notes  to-morrow. 

(Mr.   Cranstoun.)   It  is    suggested    that    the  erons- 
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Mr.  C.  J,  C   examination  of  this  witness  might  bo  deferred  if  you 
Seott.     *  thought  it  was  necessary,  until  thl^  day  week.       All 

this  is  fresh  matter  to  us,  and  certainly  so  far  as  the 

6  May  1901.  lightermen  are  concerned  a  great  many  suggestions 
have  been  made  which  want  to  be  looked  inta  If  I 
am  to  be  allowed  to  cross-examine,  and  am  to  cross- 
examine  shortly,  I  should  like  to  have  two  or  three 
days  in  which  to  get  it  up. 

(C^irman.)  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  matter 
will  take  care  of  itself,  because  the  Commissioners 
have  still  to  ask  the  witness  a  good  many  questions, 
and  then  there  will  be  the  examination  by  the  learned 
counsel  representing  the  dock  company.  I  do  not 
think  the  cross-examination  will  take  place  before  this 
day  week. 

(Mr.  CraTidov/i^,)  I  am  told  by  my  friend  Mr.  Wal- 
lace that  his  examination  will  be  very  short 

{Mr,  George  WaUaee.)  I  was  going  to  suggest  to  your 
ILordship  that  piobaibly  it  would  be  more  convenient  if 
I  examined  in  chief  as  shortly  as  possible.  There 
will  be  three  other  witnesses  from  the  dock  company. 
What  I  was  going  to  say  is  this  :  it  is  most  important 
that  whoever  is  here  for  the  dock  company  should  have 
full  time  for  the  re-examination  after  we  have  heard 
what  has  been  put  in  cross-examination.  That  is  very 
important  from  my  point  of  view. 


{Chairman.)  Would  it  be  more  oonvenienb  to  von  if 
we  were  to  take  another  dock  company's  witness  bediore 
the  cross-examinatdon  of  Mr.  8ootik  takei»  place? 

{Mr,  Cranstoun.)  lik  wonld  be  very  much  better,  mj 
Lord.  Then  the  cross-examinatioo.  will  stand  over  uniU 
this  day  wedc  f 

{Chairman,)  Till  art  least  this  day  week. 

{Mr,  George  WaUaee,)  Theire  wiU  be  tbs  eyidonoa  ol 
Mr.  EEazdy,  the  manager,  Mr.  BaggaHay,  the  engineer, 
and  Mr. 


{Chavnaa^,)  As  f aar  as  iSie  evidence  of  Mir.  Broodbank 
is  oonoerned  I  do  not  tMnk  we  shall  feel  oniwelves  in  a 
position  to  take  any  evidence  as  to  foreign  ports  which 
may  be  second-hand. 

{Mr,  George  WaUaee.)  I  think  your  Lordship  wcU  find 
when  the  time  oomes  ^at  it  is  not  really  second-hand 
at  all.  He  has  been  and  made  pexvonal  inquiries 
thxoughout. 

{Witness,)  M&gfait  I  mention  that  even  in  our  poveitgr 
ii  has  always  been  oW  practice  to  chaxga  a  veiry  oon- 
sidenable  amount  of  out  expendiitare  on  new  works  to 
revenue,  and  with  an  imipTOved  inoome  we  shall  vn- 
donfbtedly  continue  tiie  same  policy. 

5661.  {Sir  John  Wclfe- Barry,)  That  aD  appesza  on 

the  taJbles,  does  it  not^Yes.  Recalled  5662. 


(Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  May  8,  at  11  o'clock.) 
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The  Hon.  William  Robert  Wellesley  Peel,  m.p. 

Sir  Robert  Gifpen,  k.c.b.,  ll.d. 


Rear-Admiral  Sir  John  Hext,  k.c.le. 
John  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  m.p. 


Cecil  Owen,  Esq.,  Secretai^. 


Mr.  Balpottr  Browne,  k.c.,  and  Mr.  George  Wal- 
i^CB  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  London  and  India  Docks 
Company. 

Mr.  Lewis  Coward,  k.c.,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
MiUwAll  Bock  Company. 

Mr.  H.  W.  LoEHNis  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Dock  Company. 

Mr.  T.  E.  SoRUTTON,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Porter 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
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Mr.  F.  F.  Daldt  appeared  on  behalf  of  ^e  London 
County  Council. 

Mr.  Claude  B  ago  allay,  x.c.,  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  Thames  Conservancy. 

Mr.   K.  Harper  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Wharf- 
ingers' and  Warehoueekeepera'  Associaftion. 

Mr.  James  Cranstottn  appeared  on  behalf   of    the 
Association  of  Miaster  Lightermen  and  Bargeowners. 

Mr.  Rowland  Whitehead  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
London  Chaimber  of  Commerce. 


Mr.    Charles    James    Cater  Scott  recalled  and  further  examined. 


Mr,  C.  J,  a 
Scott, 


6662.  {Chairman.)  Do  yoU  wish  to  add  anything  to 
what  you  said  on  the  last  oooacrion? — At  the  close  of 
See  my  eridence  on  Monday,  Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry  asked 
^3636-43.  me  a  question  as  to  what  my  company  proposed  to 
do  in  the  way  of  improving  the  docks  and  their  equip- 
meni  for  the  purpose  of  giving  extra  facilities  to  the 
trade  of  the  port,  if  we  receive  increased  income  coming 
from  charges  levied  on  barges  and  goods.  I  am  afraid 
that  at  the  momenit  I  did  not  quite  appreciate  the 
bearing  of  Sir  John  Wolfe-Bany's  question,  and  also 
coming  after  four  hours  of  examination,  I  was  perhaps 
a  little  tired,  and  I  mixed  up  to  a  certain  extent 
the  works  which  we  are  conteovplating  now,  and  in 
respect  to  which  we  have  applied  for  Parliamentary 
pc<ivers,  and  those  works  which  under  our  present 
powers  we  are  able  to  carry  out  without  making  appli- 
cation to  Parliament  There  have  been  a  great  many 
things  which  we  have  discussed  very  fully,  and  at 
times  we  have  done  more  than  discuss  them,  which 
we  consider  necessary  for  the  advantage  of  the  port. 
If  you  will  give  me  your  pernriseion  I  propose  to 
sup])leDient  what  I  then  said  by  stating  what  some  of 
these  extra  works  are.  I  would  like  to  say,  however, 
that  I  could  not  pledge  myself  to-day  to  say  that  we 
are  going  to  deal  with  all  these  various  items,  some  of 
which  may  be  varied  of  course  as  time  goes  on.  But 
with  your  permission  I  would  like  to  mention  some  few 
f^  them.  They  are  all  important  works,  and  although 
Mch  separate  item  may  not  be  of  very  large  amount, 
Ifcf*  total  would  come  to  something  very  considerable. 
With  joui  permision  I  will  take  them  dock  by  dock. 
I'irst  rf  all  I  refer  to  the  London  Dock.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  all  the  business  of  the  London  Dock  is 
worked  through  the  Shadwell  Basin.     Vessels  can  ge*" 

4736—16. 


into  the  Shadwell  Basin,  but  are  then  stopped  By  a  8  May  1901 
cut  from  getting  up  into  the  main  dock.  We  have  —  — 
had  in  contemplation  the  formation  of  a  new  entrance 
where  the  Hermitage  entrance  is  now,  but  of  course 
that  is  a  matter  involving  consideraible  expense,  and 
at  present  as  our  finances  go,  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question.  Then  when  I  g^  further  down  the  river  I 
come  to  the  West  India  Dock.  There  we  have  ^wo 
docks,  the  export  dock  and  the  import  dock.  The  im- 
port dock  by  the  erection  of  a  quay  along  the  north 
side,  we  have  made  available  for  wiips  of  very  con- 
siderable size,  but  to  make  that  dock  still  more  valu- 
able, it  requires  further  dredging,  and  that  we  are 
now  discussing  and  will  carry  out.  Then  I  come  to 
the  export  dock.  By  the  expenditure  of  a  certain 
amount  of  money  we  can  make  that  dock  a  very  much 
more  valuable  property  than  it  is  at  present.  We 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  instruct  our  engineer  some  four 
or  five  years  ago,  or  even  more,  to  get  out  plans  show- 
ing  how  this  should  be  done,  and  also  to  prepare  esti- 
L\ates.  The  estimates  came  to  something  like  £100,000, 
but  I  think  probably  before  the  work  will  be  complete 
it  will  be  nearer  £150,000.  That  work  has  not  been 
carried  out  because  in  our  present  financial  condition 
we  do  not  see  our  way  to  do  it.  Then  I  come  to  the 
Victoria  Dock.  Underneath  the  pasoage  between 
tho  Victoria  Dock  and  the  Albert  Dook,  is  a  railway 
tunnel.  Ths  normal  depth  of  water  at  the  dock  over  tho 
tunnel,  is  only  some  24  ft,  and  of  course  it  is  impossible 
to  increase  that,  but  when  you  get  across  that  tunnel, 
you  could  inbreafie  the  depth!  of  the  dock  verv  ma- 
terially, and  we  have  discussed  from  time  to  time  the 
advisability  of  making  a  new  entrance  to  the  Victoria 
iock,   so   that  vessels   coming  in   at  the   western    end 
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Mr.  C.  J.  0.  would  be  able  to  get  into  deep  water.     Then   in  the 

Scott,        Victoria  dock  we  are  to-day  ereccing  grain  silos  with  the 

itr     TQAi     ^^^^  modem  machinery.     The  amount  we  are  spend- 
W  Mayiwu.  ^  Q^gj.  ^^^^^   ^^  ^gg^  ^^jj^   .g  g^^g  £22,000,  but  if 

that  is  successful  (and  we  are  adyised  by  the  people  who 
are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  trade  that  it  will 
be  succeaafui),  then  the  e3q)endiitua:e  on  those  grain 
silos  will  certainly  not  be  limited  to  an  amount  of 
£22,000,  but  I  think  £100,000  may  very  easily  be  spent. 
Tlien  also  in  the  Victoria  Dock^  which  is  the  centre  of 
our  refrigerated  meat  businees,  we  are  seriously  consider- 
ing the  question  of  putting  up  more  accommodation  fc^ 
frozen  meat.  In  th«  docks  to-day  our  accQmmod&tion 
amounts  to  something  like  500,000  canrases,  and  by  the 
way  thait  trade  is  developing,  we  believe  that  is  not 
sufficient.  But  here  again  we  are  practically  stopped  by 
the  question  of  ways  and  means.  .  Then  I  come  to  the 
Albert  Dock.  I  might  mention  perhaps  here  that  in  the 
new  dock  we  propose  a  system  of  barge  ponds.  I 
believe  in  dock  construction  thait  will  be  something 
quite  novel,  and  it  will  give  to  barges  all  the  facilities 
for  which  sMpowners,  bargeowners,  and  wharfingers 
are  asking.  If  we  find  that  meets  the  demands 
of  the  trade,  we  have  drawn  our  plans  so  that 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Albert  Dock  we  can  also  cany 
that  out.  That  would  be  a  very  large  expenditure ;  it  is 
impossible  for  me  at  the  moment  to  say  how  much,  but 
it  would  certainly  be  a  large  expenditure,  and  it  is  pos- 
siible  that  for  that  we  might  have  to  go  to  Parliament 
for  further  borrowing  powers.  Then  In  the  East  India 
Dock  we  would  wish  to  make  a  new  connection  between 
the  basin  and  import  dock.  If  that  were  done  the 
import  dock  would  become  of  very  great  value,  far  moire 
value  than  it  is  at  present  to  the  Port  of  London.  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  as  far  back  as  ten  years 
ago  we  got  out  estimates  for  this  expenditure,  which 
roughly  speaking  came  to  £100,000,  but  we  felt  at  the 
moment  that  was  not  within  our  powers  to  carry  out, 
again  undoubtedly  owing  to  financial  means.  Then  at 
Tilbury  Dock,  last  year  I  was  down  there  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Atlantic  Transport  Oompany  which  Company 
brings  more  tonnage  into  the  Port  of  London  than  any 
other  line,  and  I  gave  him  a  plan  of  the  side  of  one  of 
the  docks  which  is  now  occupied  by  his  business.  That 
plan  showed  berths  for  four  ships  which  they  use  now, 
and  at  my  request  he  sent  out  that  plan  to  New  York  so 
that  their  engineer  in  New  York  mdght  draw  on  that  plan 
his  suggestions  of  working  it  with  the  most  improved 
laiboinr-saving  machinery.  I  saw  Mr.  Baker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Atlantic  Transport  Company,  one  day  last 
week,  and  he  told  me  that  he  hoped  very  soon  to  let 
me  have  those  plans.  When  we  receive  those  plans  we 
will  go  into  this  question  of  dealing  with  this  trade  in 
the  most  economical  way  but  there  again  the  financial 
question  will  crop  up  of  course.  There  are  other  matters 
too,  generally,  in  the  docks  whioh  require  attention. 
For  instance,  with  the  great  increase  in  the  size  of  ships, 
the  old-fashioned  tugs  are  no  longer  what  we  want.  Sir 
Thomas  Sutherland,  I  tliink,  described  them'  as  little 
better  than  Noah's  Arks,  though  I  do  not  think  that  is 
quite  correct.  We  have  in  the  course  of  the  present  year 
ordered  two  new  tugs,  but  if  we  could  see  our  way 
clearly  in  respect  of  the  financial  means,  we 
would  certainlv  at  once  order  more.  Then  there  is  un- 
doubtedly  from  time  to  time,  to  meet-  the  very  varying 
and  growing  demands  of  the  trade,  a  necessity  for  more 
equipment.  I  do  not  say  more  cranes,  because  our 
cranes  even  now  are  not  anything  like  fully  occupied, 
and  we  can  show  that  all  the  very  large  number  of 
cranes  that  we  have  in  the  docks,  taking  them  all  round, 
are  not  occupied  for  half  of  the  time.  The  shipowners 
require  them  to  be  there,  and  if  we  wished  to  move 
them  they  would  object  to  it.  because  tUey  may  want 
them,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  occupied  for 
six  months  out  of  the  twelve  in  the  year.  But  we  have 
to  keep  them  there.  Of  course  we  are  only  paid  for 
the  time  they  are  really  worked  bv  the  shipowners. 
Then  there  is  another  matter  in  connection  with  barges. 
If  we  get  this  charge  for  barges  we  undoubtedly  would 
then  be  in  the  position  that  the  facilities  which  we  give 
now  voluntarily,  because  we  consider  they  are  necessary 
for  the  trade  of  the  Port,  would  devolve  upon  us  as  a 
duty,  and  I  think  the  haulage  that  we  give  the  barges 
now  by  our  hydraulic  appliances  and  by  our  men  we 
should  then  certainly  have  to  give  as  a  matter  of  right. 
With  that  would  also  come  the  necessity  for  increased 
dredging.  At  the  present  moment  we  snend  on  an 
averaco  something  like  £34,000  a  year  on  dredginjr.  but 
with  this  increased  business  more  dredging  would  be 
necessarv,  and  it  will  certainly  in  the  future  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  our  docks  dredged  down  to  their  mnximnm 


depth.  That  at  once  means  more  expenditure,  because 
it  is  very  clear  that  if  you  are  able  to  allow  the  water 
when  it  gets  in  to  deposit  its  mud,  and  that  mud  be- 
comes firmly  solid  before  you  lift  it,  it  is  much  more 
economical  to  dredge  mud  that  is  fairly  solid  than  mud 
which  is  simply  to  a  great  extent  slush.  In  the  one 
case  you  are  dredging  alnM)8t  all  solid  matter,  and  in 
the  other  case  you  are  dredging  a  good  deal  of  innater. 

5663.  Can  you  give  us  any  estimate  of  the  additional 
sum  which  would  have  to  oe  spent  in  dredging  ?— I  do  ^ 

not  know  whether  Mr.  Baggallay  could  give  it  to  you.  ^^*  ^'**» 
I  should  not  like  to  speak  off-hand,  but  it  might  be 
certainly  ,a  very  considerable  amount. 

{Mr.  George  Wallace.)  1  might  inform  the  Oommis- 
sioners  that  the  engineer  will  be  better  able  perhaps  to 
give  those  figures. 

(Chairman.)  We  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
him. 

{Witness.)  These  are  matters  which  would  come  before 
us  if  we  were  in  a  proper  financial  position,  and  would 
be  carried  out  by  us  as  necessity  arose.  But  looming 
before  us  in  the  distance  we  see  a  very  much  bigger 
matiter,  for  which  we  sliould  require  Parliamentary 
sanction.  It  is  impossible  for  me  or  for  anyone  else 
to  say  when  that  will  come,  but  that  is  another  dock 
extension  at  Tilbury.  Some  years  ago  people  laughed 
at  Tilbury,  and  said  Tilbury  was  a  white  elephant,  and 
that  it  would  never  be  any  good.  To-day  we  find  that 
Tilbury  is  practically  full,  and  if  the  trade  of  Loiulon 
goes  on  developing  in  the  coming  ten  years,  as  it  has 
aone  in  the  past,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  it'  will 
be  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  an  extension  of 
Tilbury  Dock  as  large  as  that  of  the  Albert  Dock,  which 
we  now  contemplate.  We  have  gone  into  this  matter 
very  carefully ;  we  have  drawn  out  plans  and  we  have 
had  estimates  for  it,  but  of  course  that  matter  must 
stand  over  for  the  future  until  we  find  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  In  our  present  position  an  extension  of  the 
Albert  Dock  is  quite  the  outside  of  what  we 
can  see  our  way  to  do.  That  is  all  I  wish 
to  say  by  way  of  supplementing  my  answer 
to  Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry  on  Monday  last; 
but  I  wish  to  point  out  that  these  questions  are  matters 
which  are  constantly  arising  before  us,  and  that  we  deal 
with  them  as  we  can.  During  the  first  four  montlis 
of  this  year  I  may  mention  uiat  we  have  autihorised 
expenditure  on  new  works  necessary  for  the  Port  to 
the  extent  of  £60,000.  All  that  expenditure,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  correct  in  saying,  we  charge  to  revenue, 
because  our  policy  is  whenever  we  can  not  to  burden  the 
capital,  but  to  charge  to  revenue.  We  do  it  by  spread- 
ing it  over  a  certain  number  of  years,  according  as  we 
think  the  works  are  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  diarac- 
ter,  and  also  consider  to  a  certain  extent  whetLer 
they  are  likely  to  be  very  remunerative.  Mr.  Hardy 
reminds  me  that  there  is  yet  another  question  we  have 
had  before  us  for,  I  think,  some  seven  or  eight  years, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  sorting  sheds  for  tnis  frozen 
meat  trade,  which  is  assuming  gigantic  proportions.  At 
the  present  moment  the  ships  carrying  frozen  meat 
discharge  their  cargo  either  alongside  our  frozen  meat 
sheds  or  else  at  the  berths  appropriated  to  their  par- 
ticular business.  The  shipowners  for  a  long  time  have 
been  very  desirous,  and  some  of  the  large  meat  importers 
have  also  been  desirous,  tiiat  we  should  provide  re- 
frigerating sheds ;  that  is  to  say,  not  sheds  whebe  we 
should  keep  the  temperature  down  as  low  as  in  our 
meat  storing  sheds,  but  sheds  that  would  be  cool  and 
where  the  meat  on  being  discharged  from  the  ship  would 
go  directly  into  a  cool  atmosphere,  and  not  suffer  from 
being  exposed  to  the  weather  and  sun  upon  the  quay. 
This  would  involve  a  very  large  expenditure,  because 
you  will  at  once  see  it  will  not  answer  the  needs  of  the 
trade  to  put  such  a  shed  in  one  dock  only ;  you  would 
probably  have  to  have  such  a  shed  at  Tilbury,  at  the 
West  India  Dock,  and  at  the  Albert  and  Yictoria  Docks. 
That  is  entirely  hung  up  on  the  money  question.  That 
is  all  I  wish  to  say  in  supplement  to  what  I  said  on  the 
last  occasion. 

5664.  You  mentioned  just  now  thai  one-half  of  your 
hydraulic  cranes  were  very  often  unoccupied  ?— Yes. 

5665.  Let  me  refer  you  to  question  4848  in  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  (Alfred  Jones,  who  told  us  that  he  con- 
sidered London  was  at  a  disadvantage  compared  witJi 
other  ports  in  the  matter  of  hydraulic  machinery.  Do 
you  agree  with  tltat? — ^Most  distinctly  not.  My  reason 
for  saying  that  I  do  not  think  so  is  this.  I  take  a 
return  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  where 
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they  show  they  have  95  liydraulic  cI^a>ne8  of  all  sorts. 
We  in  London  hare  576.  But  rwhere  the  question  comes 
in  is  this  ;  in  Liverpool,  steamship  owners  practically 
use  their  own  winches  and  cranes  for  doing  their  own 
discharging  ;  they  very  rarely  ask  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board  to  give  them  cranes.  In  London  we 
have  always  given  them  cranes.  That  has  aadseii  in 
this  way;  in  the  old  days,  when  the  London  and 
St.  Katharine  Dock  Company  and  the  East  and  West 
India  Dock  Gomjpany  (were  in  great  conupetition,  our 
dock  authority  tried  to  see  what  facilities  they  could 
give  to  the  shofpownetrs.  But  there  the  fact  remains  thait 
in  Liverpool  to-day  of  hydlraulic  cranes  of  all  kinds — they 
have  under  100  and  we  have  nearly  600 — comparing 
those  cranes,  cr^ne  for  crane,  London  has  nothing  to  be 
a8h<amed  of.  I  might  remind  your  Lordship  that  Mr. 
Jones  said  he  had  only  had  experience  of  the  Miillwall 
Dock.  I  am  only  speaking  now  for  the  London  and  India 
Docks. 

5666.  At  Question  4843  he^ complained  of  the  con- 
tinued breaking  down  ox  the  hydraulic  cranes,  which 
put  them  to  considerable  loss  T—^That  must  have  been 
at  Milhraill.  Of  course,  I  admit  ^at  once  that  where 
you  have  a  great  amount  of  machinery  like  tJiis,  some- 
times machinery  will  get  out  of  order,  but  we  are  always 
wat6hing  it,  and  we  have  very  few  complaints.  I  do 
not  say  that  we  have  no  complaints  ;  sometimes  a  crane 
will  break  down  at  an  unfortunate  time,  but  taking 
them  all  round  our  cranes  worik  very  well  indeed  ;  and 
they  do  not  pay  us ;  at  the  rates  we  charge  they  are 
not  remunerative. 

See  5667.  Will  you  tell  us  your  opinion  with  regard  to 

<i4-2:^6.  the  requisite  depth  of  channel  in  the  river? — That  i.4 
perhaps  rather  a  question  for  a  shifKxwner,  but  I  should 
say  that  coming  up  to  the  Albert  Dock  a  depth  of  30ft. 
would  certainly  be  sufficient  for  all  requirements  ;  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  that  might  not  be  in  excess. 
What  I  think  you  do  want  for  vessels  coming  up  is 
some  sort  of  places  where  they  can  lay-to,  so  that  if  a 
vessel  coming  up  the  river  gets  to  the  dock  at  a 
time  when  she  cannot  dock,  she  should  be  able 
to  lie  somewhere  in  safety  until  the  next  tide, 
and  not  have  to  go  down  the  river  and  lie  at  Gravesend. 
Of  course,  you  must  consider  in  all  these  questions  your 
limits.  Take  the  Eastern  trade,  for  instance ;  you  are 
limited  by  the  demth  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  effectual 
depth  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  certainly  not  in  excess  of 
26lt  Then  when  you  hear  of  all  these  big  vessels 
coming  and  how  they  load  in  some  ports,  there  are 
really  very  few  ports  where  they  can  load  to  anything 
like  these  great  depths.  Take  the  Argentine  ports, 
where  a  very  large  business  is  done  to-day,  vessels  can- 
not load  down  to  anything  like  that  there,  and  I  think 
it  is  almost  practically  impossible  for  fhem  ever  to  do 
so.  Mr.  Baggallay,  our  engineer,  has  had  very  con- 
siderable experience  out  there,  and  he  loould  give  you 
from  his  own  positive  knowledge  what  he  believes  is 
the  greatest  depth  that  vessels  could  load  down  to  there. 
Even  taking  New  York,  a  vessel  coming  across  from 
New  Yoife,  I  suppose,  will  lighten  oi^  the  voyage  by 
burning  her  coal  certainly  18  inches,  possibly  2  feet. 
I  do  not  tSink  vessels  coming  from  New  York  can  load 
to  more  than  32  feet  there,  which  would  mean  that 
when  they  ffot  here  their  maximum  draught  would  be 
only  some  30  feet.  So  if  you  take  practically  all  the 
ports  of  the  world,  with  verv  few  exceptions,  it  is  not 
possible  for  these  vessels  to  load  down  to  these  gigantic 
draughts.  There  are  some  exceptions,  but  there  are 
very  few. 

5668.  Your  remark,  I  suppose,  would  refer  less  to 
the  trade,  which  you  have  told  us  yourself  has  most 
increased,  which  is  the  North  Atlantic  trade? — Cer- 
tainly. 

5669.  That  is  the  trade  which  shows  the  greatest  in- 
crease?— That  is  the  trade  which  shows  &e  greatest 
increase,  and  that  is  the  trade  /which  we  hope  gradually 
to  accommodate. 

5670.  And  it  would  be  less  affected  than  others  by 
limitations  of  depth? — Certainly. 

5671.  Looking  at  your  book  on  rates  of  shipping  we 
notice  that  vessels  laden  with  phosphate  of  guano, 
nitrate  of  soda,  bones,  or  bone  ash,  are  charged  rent 
from  date  of  entry  instead  of  four  weeks  from  date  of 
entry  as  in  other  cases.  Can  you  tell  us  how  that  is  ? — 
They  do  not  load  out  at  all,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity 
to  give  them  the  extra  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
do  not  get  any  of  them  ;  they  do  not  come  to  us. 

5672.  It  is  purely  theoretical  then? — ^It  is  purely 
Ifeisoretical,.  we  do  iiot  have  them. 


5673.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  an  agreement  has  been  Mr,  C  J.  C. 
entered  into  between  the  London  and  India  Docks  Com-        ScoU, 
pfny   and  the  North  Atlantic    Steamship    Company      ^ — -- 
making  it  obligatory  under  their  bills  of  lading  for  «  May  1901, 
shippers  forwarding  goods  by  the  North  Atlantic  line  to 

load  all  the  goods  on  the  quay  of  the  dock  ? — No,  there 
is  no  such  agreement  arid  there  never  has  been. 

5674.  Do  the  companies  forfeit  the  right  of  free  de- 
livery over-side  ? — ^Distinctly  not,  except  so  far  as  they 
arrange  by  their  bill  of  lading.  They  arrange  by  their 
biill  of  lading  Khart  everything  shall  be  put  on  the  qu^ay, 
and  they  usually  do  it.  But  that  is  a  matter  arranged 
between  the  companies  and  the  shipper. 

5675.  Have  you  entered  into  any  agreement  with  any 
wharfingers  to  the  effect  that  neither  the  company  nor  See  9595-^. 
the  wharfingers  shall  charge  less  than  certain  specified 

prices  for  certain  things  ? — Yes,  we  have  certain  agree- 
ments in  that  way.  I  wiU  tell  you  what  they  axe. 
There  is  a  wine  and  spirit  agreement  of  the  19th  Novem- 
ber, 1899  ;  there  are  generiS.  produce  agreements  of  the 
27ih  December,  1889,  and  the  31st  October,  1893,  and  a 
memorandum  of  the  5th  July,  1899.  There  are  granary 
keepers'  agreements  of  the  13th  May  and  20th  Novem- 
ber, 1890 ;  there  is  a  tea  clearing  house  agreement  as 
revised  2nd  October,  1899 ;  there  are  frozen  meat  and 
produce  agreements  of  25th  January,  1899,  and  22nd 
May,  1900.  Most  of  these  agreements  were  entered  into 
after  the  great  dock  strike,  when  we  thought  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  recoup  advance  in.  wages,  to 
raise  our  charges.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  b^en  all 
sorts  of  discounts,  and  we  found  that  the  only  way  by 
which  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  establish  anything 
like  uniformity  of  rates  would*  be  to  bring  the  principid 
warehouses  into  line  with  ourselves.  This  was  done. 
There  is  no  secret  about  it ;  it  is  generally  known. 

5676.  Do  these  agreements  prevent  free  competition 
in  the  port? — Oh,  no,  because  there  are  a  great  many 
people  outside  the  agreements.  In  tea  practically  it 
would  prevent  competition,  but  then  the  buyers  of  tea 
are  parties  to  this,  because,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  buyers 
and  to  facilitate  their  business,  we  established  a  te» 
clearing  house,  and  that  was  of  such  convenience  to  the 
buyers  that  the  buyers  said :  "  If  you  will  do  this  we 
will  undertake  not  to  buy  tea  in  any  warehouses  that 
are  not  members  of  the  Clearing  House."  In  the  old 
days  the  buyers  had  to  send  round  clerks  to  all  the 
different  tea  warehouses.  When  the  Tea  Clearing 
House  was  established  it  was  a  centre  through  which 
all  their  work  was  done^ 

5677.  Have  you  agreements  with  any  steamship  oom- 
panies  whereby  the  companies  are  afforded  certain  posi- 
tions and  wharf  space  in.  the  docks  ? — ^Yes. 

5678.  And  are  accorded  the  right  to  do  their  own 
labour? — Yes,  there  are  generally  two  sets  of  agree- 
ments ;  we  have  agreements  for  appropriated  berths 
similar  to  what  they  have  in  Liverpool; 
they  are  all  terminable  at  three  months'  notice. 
Steamers  take  certain  specified  spaces ;  within  that  ^ 
space  they  do  their  own  work  and  they  use  the  quay 

there  as  a  portion  of  the  ship's  deck,  the  ship's  deck 
being  now  absolutely  impossible  for  sorting  cargo.  Then 
we  have  another  agreement  for  a  ship  that  wants  tem- 
porary accommodation.  Take  the  case  of  a  tramp 
steamer  which  comes  to  London  perhaps  one  voyage^ 
and  goes  to  Liverpool  or  Antwerp  or  some  other  port 
another  voyage.  When  the  owner  of  that  ship  comes 
to  London,  or  through  his  agents,  he  can  arrange  to 
have  an  appropriated  berth  for  a  shorter  period,  the 
period  that  he  requires.  Then  further  we  have  certain 
agreements  with  lines  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
to  you.  Take  the  Clyde  line  from  Glasgow,  where  we 
let  them  a  certain  portion  of  the  St  Katharine  Dock. 
That  gives  them  the  right  to  use  the  quay  and  a  portion 
of  the  warehouse,  and  we  also  commute  the  dues  pay- 
able on  their  ships,  so  that  by  paying  a  lump  sum  per 
annum  they  have  the  right  to  bring  in  a  certain  amount 
of  tonnage,  and  to  do  their  work  there.  We  have  a 
similar  arrangement  with  the  Argo,  which  is  a  German 
line.  Then  at  Tilbury  we  have  arrangements  with, 
another  German  line  and  an  Ostend  line,  which  comes 
in  every  other  day,  and  there  are  a  good  many  small 
lines  which  all  have  their  agreements  in  that  wav, 
but  I  think  all  those  agreements  are  all  very  largely 
to  the  advantage  of  the  trade.  A  good  many  of  these 
lines  used  to  come  into  the  river,  but  they  prefer  to  come 
into  our  docks  and  pay  these  charges  rather  than  dis- 
charge in  the  river.  Mr.  Hardy  reminds  me  that  Mr. 
Cattams,  who  was  at  one  time  Manager  of  the  General 
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Mr,  C.  J,  C.  Steam  Navigation  Company,  said    that    these    agree- 
Scott.        ments  were  distinctly  an  advantage  to  the  trade. 

8  May  1901.       6679.  Have  you  any  agreement  with  large  importers 

1 '   of  goodd  to  allow  them  any  specdal  discount  beyond  the 

rates  published  in  the  Bate  Book?— ^I  should  like  to 
say  a  little  on  that.  Our  warehouse  business  amounts 
to  £957,000  in  the  course  of  a  year.  We  do  make  special 
allowances  to  certain  firms  to  the  extent  of  £2,000  a 
year.  Those  are  allowances  and  discounts  which  are 
not  published  in  our  books.  In  reference  to  that  I 
should  like  to  say,  that  £1,000  of  that  £2,000  is  in 
one  particular  trade  where  all  the  firms  in  that  par- 
ticular trade  get  a  further  discount.  That  accounts 
for  £1,000,  and  of  the  remaining  £1,000  something 
like  £400  goes  to  anoither  firm  who  require  their 
business  worked  in  a  partioular  way.  lib  is,  of  course, 
a  discount,  but  there  are  different  circumstances  in 
connection  with  their  business. 

5680.  Are  those  diacounts  allowed  on  the  export  or 
import  trade?— I  am  speaking  of  the  import  trade  now 
exclusiyely.  •♦i^fll! 

See  6640-49  6681.  Are  there  any  allowed  for  the  export  trade? — 
Yes.  Out  of  our  export  business  of  £176,000  there  are 
special  discounts  allowed  of  £1,700.  Those  special 
discounts  are  practically  not  allowed  to  the  merchants, 
but  they  are  allowed  to  the  agents  who  take  charge  of 
the  business  for  the  merchants,  and  it  is  really  not 
60  much  in  the  form  of  a  discount  as  a  sort  of  rebate 
to  those  agents  for  bringing  their  business  to  us. 

5682.  May  we  take  it  that  those  two  sums  are  the 
only  discounts  you  do  allow  ? — ^Yes. 

5683.  On  both  the  export  and  the  import? — ^I  have 
not  included  at  all  the  railway  companies,  because  we 
give  all  the  railway  companies  the  same  terms,  and 
they  have  special  rates,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
port  that  it  should  be  so,  because  you  will  see  that 
supposing  a  railway  company  is  serving  a  town — I 
take  Birmingham  as  an  ina^anoe — suppose  a  railway 
company  is  serving  Birmingham  to  Liverpool  and 
Birmingham  to  Lond'on ;  if  we  were  to  exact  our  full 
export  rates  on  the  trade  coming  from  Birmingham, 
it  might  mean  that  th«  trade  would  be  diverted  to 
Liverpoo"!.  We  are  in  competition  with  Liverpool  and 
we  have  to  do  it.  All  the  railway  companies  get  a 
reduction  in  the  export  rate. 

5684.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  Are  you  debarred  from  giving  any 
cailway  company  any  preferential  treatment  by  any 
statute^ — One  railway  company  as  against  another,  do 
you  mean? 

5685.  Yes. — Certainly  we  are.  We  are  under  a  very 
strong  clause,  we  cannot  give  any  preferential  treat- 
ment, andi  all  the  discounts  th«t  I  have  named  to  you 
both  for  the  inuport  trade  and  the  export  trade  and 
the  railway  companies  are  all  well  within  what  we  are 
anthorised  to  do  by  our  Acts  of  Parliament ;  we  are 
not  transgreseing  any  of  our  clauses. 

5686.  Since  your  Acts  of  Parliament,  Acts  of  Parlia- 
,                 ment  have  been   passed   giving  certain   railway   com- 
panies access  to  the  docks? — ^Yes. 

5687.  Does  the  same  condition  apply  in  those  cases? 
— ^They  all  have  the  same  discount.  The  clause  in 
our  Act  compels  us  to  give  the  same  terms  to  every- 
body under  the  same  conditions.  Of  course,  with  vary- 
ing conditions    you  can  have  varying  terms. 

5688.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  other  agreements 
of  a  similar  character  to  those  to  which  I  have  referred? 
— ^In  discount? 

5689.  Not  specially  in  discount,  but  any? — Of  course, 
our  whole  business  to  a  certain  extent  is  worked  on  the 
agreements. 

5690.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  any 
agreements  which  afford  one  set  of  persons  an  advantage 
in  preference  to  another  set  of  persons? — ^No.  except 
so  far  as  it  allows  by  our  Acts  of  Parliament  where  the 
different  conditions  warrant  a  difference  of  treatment. 

5691.  May  we  ask  you  to  put  *n  copies  of  the  agree- 
ments you  have  referred  to  in  your  evidence? — ^Per- 
sonally I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  do  it.  But  a 
jrood  manv  of  these  agreements  concern  other  people  as 
well.  Take,  for  instance,  the  wharfingers'  agreements  ; 
they  are  all  parties  to  these,  and  it  would  be  to  a 
certain  extent  disclosing  our  business  to  the  public. 

5692.  You  can  give  us  tJie  dates  ? — ^Yes,  I  can  give  you 
the  dates,  and  I  shall  be  perfectly  willing  to  assist  as 
far  as  I  can.  Some  of  those  asfreements  certainly  I  could 
put  in,  if  you  would  not  mind,  without  disclosing  the 
actual  names. 
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5603.  Bather  than  do  that,  I  think  if  you  mentioned 
the  dates  and  particulars  it  would  be  better?  — ^I  have 
given  you  the  dates  of  the  wharfingers'  agreements.  I 
could  not  give  yon  the  dates  of  the  shipowners'  agree- 
mentB,  but  I  can  just  say  that  it  is  a  regular  printed 
form  for  the  letting  of  berths.  I  can  put  in  a  copy  of 
that  at  once. 

5694.  The  Commission  will  be  satisfied  if  you  will 
assure  us  those  are  all  the  agreements  that  you  have? — 
—Yes. 

5695.  You  hafve  mentioned  them  all? — ^Yes,  I  have 
certainly  mentioned  them  so  far  as  I  know,  and  since 
you  were  kind  enough  to  instruct  us  that  this  ques- 
tion would  be  gone  into  I  have  £ot  all  the  information  I 
can.  I  have  seen  different  people  albout  it  and  we  have 
threshed  it  out,  so  as  to  get  everything. 

5696.  (Mr.  Lytteltan.)  With  regard  to  those  works 
that  you  mentioned  this  morning  as  being  in  contempla- 
tion, are  those  works  which  you  are  prepared  to  come 
under  oibligation  to  conritruot  provided  you  get  the  re- 
lief you  seek? — Some  of  these  most  distinctly.  There 
are  others  where  there  might  be  difficulties.  Take  the 
new  entrance  to  the  London  Docks,  for  instance.  I  am 
not  quite  sure,  in  my  own  mind,  whether  the  expense 
would  wiarrant  that.  My  manager  does  not  quite  go 
with  me,  but  I  have  a  little  hesitation  about  it.  But 
when  you  come  to  the  other  works,  such  as  a  connection 
between  the  East  India  Dock  basin  and  the  Import 
Dock  of  the  East  India  Dock  and  the  West  India  Dock 
and  the  refrigerating  sheds  and  such  like,  we  certainly 
are  prepared  to  do  it ;  in  fact,  we  should  have  done 
it  a  long  t jme  ago  if  we  had  seen  our  way  to  the  means. 

5697.  It  would  be  well  that  you  should  define  specifi- 
cially  whiat  you  are  prepared  to  come  under  obligation  to 
do  provided  you  receive  the  relief  that  vou  ask  for  ?  Of 
course,  you  would  have  to  have  time? — ^If  you  would 
kindly  leave  It  over  until  next  week  I  would  put  in  a  66ftMi 
statement  showing  exactly  what  we  will  undertake  to 

do. 

5698.  I  see  that  in  your  evidence  the  other  day  you  SeeTMSl. 
communicated  an   opinion  that  the  size  of   the  barges 
might  Jbe  indefinitely  increased,  and  they  might  benefit 

by   the  free  water  clause? — ^Yes. 

5699. 1  think  you  said  some  barges  of  1,000  tons  might 
avail  themselves  of  it  without  your  being  able  to  prevent 
them  ?— -Certainly. 

5700.  I  see  the  definition  clause  is  extremely  wide —       See 
It  says  "Lighters,  barges  or  craft."    Have  you  ever  had    es^S-eo. 
occasion  to  test  the  question  legally  as  to  what  craft  are 
embraced   by   that   term? — Yes,  I   think   we   may  say 

that  we  have.  I  think  there  was  a  case  which  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  mentioned  and  they  took  credit 
to  themselves  for  having  taken  up  the  case.  There 
the  question  was  raised,  but  was  not  argued  because  it 
was  said  it  was  useless  for  us  to  argue  it  ;  the  scope  of 
the  clause  was  so  wide  that  it  covered  everything. 

5701.  It  w«s  not  a  decided  case,  but  you  gave  way 
on  advice? — We  had  to.  It  was  decided  agaimst  us. 
We  did  not  argue  it  ;  we  were  told  it  was  useless. 

(Mr.  George  Wallace.)  Might  I  assist  Mr.  Lyt- 
tleton  in  regard  to  this?  I  was  Counsel  in  the  case 
and  you  will  find  a  report  of  it  in  Appen- 
dix No.  9  of  the  4th  day.  It  was  a  sailing 
barge  that  came  from  out>«^ide  the  Port  of  Lon- 
don as  at  present  constituted.  The  question  was  raised, 
in  fact,  on  tJie  pleadings  whether  a  sailiw?  barge  was  a 
craft  with'n  the  mean'ng  of  the  section  ?  With  regard  to 
the  advice  that  was  given  to  Mr.  Scott,  if  you  will  foigive 
my  saying  so,  it  was  not  only  my  advice,  but  there  was 
other  advice. 

(Mr.  Ellis.)  I  think  we  have  had  it  mentioned  in  the 
evidence. 

(Mr.  George  Wallace.)  Yes. 

(Witness.)  Independently  of  that^  we  have  been  ad- 
vised that  size  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  As  to-day 
you  have  big  ocean  steamers  of  five  thousand  and  more 
tons  without  any  mast,  and  simply  propelled  by  steam, 
I  do  not  see  very  much  difference  between  them  and 
barges  of  1,060  tons. 

5702.  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  I  was  not  challenging  it  at  all ; 
I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  you  had  actually  had  a 
decision  on  the  point.  I  understood  from  your  his- 
toritsl  evidence  that  the  free  water  clause  was  a  pro- 
vision by  which  the  barge  owners  were  compensated? 
— To  a  certain  extent,  certainly. 

5703.  There  njs  a  reference   in   your   eTidence  to  a 
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witnesa  who  spoke  to  a  sale  of  lighters  for  £20  which 
had  cost  him  £800  or  £900.  This  same  witness  was 
compensated  to  the  extent  of  £3,327  for  the  loss  of  his 
business  occasioned  by  the  institution  of  docks? — Yes. 

5704.  Is  that  a  simple  case  of  compensation  accorded 
to  bargeK>wners  and  lightermen  in  addition  to  the  privi- 
lege which  they  obtained  by  the  exemption  clause,  or  is 
it  an  exceptional  case? — ^They  were  all  compensated. 
That  was  included  in  the  amount  given  variously  as 
£1,000,000  and  £1,600,000. 

5705.  It  occurs  to  me  that  this  sentleman  might  have 
been  a  wluunfinger  as  well  as  a  lighterman? — ^That  is 
quite  possible^ 

5706.  And  that  the  compensation  was  in  respect  of 
his  wharfinger  business,  and  not  in  respect  of  his  lighter 
business  ? — Possibly. 

(Sir  Robert  GiWen.)  I  may  say  that  I  have  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Drinkald  belore  me.  He  stotes  thait  to 
within  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  he  had  been  a 
lighterman,  but  that  he  was  a  wharfinger  as  welL 

{Mr,  lAfttdton.)  Then  so  far  as  that  goes  it  is  am- 
biguous.   It  might  be  one  way  or  the  other. 

5707.  But  have  you  anything  you  can  point  to  de- 
finitively showing  that  the  barge-owners  obtained  com- 
pensation in  cash  as  well  as  the  privileges  of  the  exemp- 
tion clause.  If  you  have  it  would  be  a  part  of  the  case, 
that  I  should  like  to  hear? — What  I  understand  you 
want  to  know  is  whether  lightermen,  qua  lightermen, 
received  actual  money  compensation. 

5708.  Yes.  I  infer  from  this  paragraph  that  as  a 
lighterman  he  received  a  large  compensation,  and,  of 
course,  as  a  lighterman  he  would  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  free  water  clause.  However,  it  may  be  looked  into  ? 
— I  will  try  to  find  it. 

(Mr.  George  TVaUaee.)  If  your  Lordship  has  a  copy 
of  the  Beport  you  will  see  that  Mr.  John  Diiinkaid, 
who  is  mentioned,  described  himself  as  a  shipowner  and 
lighterman.  He  does  not  say  that  in  fact  he  is  a 
wharfinger  at  alL 

(Sir  Bohert  (?t/fen.)  If  you  read  the  whole  of  his 
answer  to  the  second  question  it  shows. 

(Mr.  George  WaUaee,)  "Till  within  the  last  two  and 
a  half  years  I  have  been  a  wharfinger " ;  but  he  was 
speaking  as  a  lighterman. 

(Sir  Robert  CMFen.)  That  means  he  was  a  whaxfinger 
between  the  Act  of  1800  and  1823,  which  is  the  time  he 
was  speaking  of.  He  had  been  a  wharfinger  in  that 
time.  Of  coune  the  comipenMtion  to  him  as  wharfinger 
or  hghterman  wias  at  the  diate  of  the  Dock  Company's 
Act,  w4uch  was  in.  1800  or  1803. 

(Mr,  Ellis.)  That  may  or  may  not  have  been.  It  does 
not  appear  when  the  compensation  was  actually  as- 
sessed.^ And  it  would  not  have  been  assessed  at  the 
beginning,  because^  of  course,  the  docks  were  not  opened 
at  firstw 

6709.  (Mr.  Lytielton.)  However,  Mr.  Scott,  if  you  can 
get  anything  more  specific  you  will  do  so? — ^If  I  can  I 
will. 

6710.  You  will  see  at  once  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  this  paragraph  is  not  satisfactory  ?-— I  agree  ivith 
you  at  once.  fSrom  that  paragraph  I  drew  the  inference 
that  that  amount  was  compensation  for  his  business  as 
liaige-owner.     I  admit  that  at  once. 

5711.  He  being  a  wharfinger  it  may  have  been  for 
that?— Yes.  I  am  informed  that  this  information  came 
from  the  Treasury.  The  question  was,  what  compensa- 
tion wiae  paid  to  lighiteraaen,  and  thia  coone  &oan  the 
Treasury  m  answer. 

5712.  That  quite  absolves  you,  but  it  does  not  get 
quite  final  proof  of  the  matter.  I  do  not  want  to 
amplify  it ;  we  understend  the  case  that  yt)u  make  as 
regards  the  large  expenditure  of  capitel  and  so  forth 
that  you  made  in  consequence  of  your  Acts.  Now,  in 
consequence  of  the  free  water  clause,  did  warehousemen 
also  embark  a  large  capitel  in  the  erection  of  large 
wharves  and  warehouses  as  distinct  from  the  docks 
in  this  hundred  years— as  a  matter  of  history?— Cer- 
teinly. 

5713.  I  think  the  point  of  Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry's 

?[ue8tion  the  other  day  was  this.  If  you  get  a  relief 
rom  the  burden  of  the  free  water  clause  because  you 
ha\e  spent  Ime  sums  of  money  which  have  been 
Toidezed  unproductive,  would  you  not  by  having  that 


done,  be  enabled  to  institute  a  much  sharper  competi-  Mr,  C.  J.  0. 
tion  with  warehousemen? — Undoubtedly  we  should  Scott* 
have  the  benefit  of  a  certein  toll  which  would  be  levied  -j — ji^. 
on  all  goods  coming  into  the  docks.  Unless  the  whar-  '*  ^olbjxwu 
fingers  put  up  their  rates,  I  will  take  it  that  will  have  to 
come  out  of  their  pockets.  They  could  not  put  up 
their  rates  without  us.  If  we  put  up  our  rates  they 
could  put  up  their  rates,  but  not  without.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  it  works  like  this.  .We  provide  the  wharf 
accommodation,  and  for  our  warehousing  business  we 
make  a  charge.  That  includes  collection  from  the 
ship's  side  and  lightering  from  the  ship's  side  to  the 
warehouse,  which  is  what  wharfingers  oo.  But  whilst 
our  rate  has  to  cover  the  cost  to  us  of  that  water  accom- 
modation, the  wharfinger,  who  charges  the  same  rate  in 
many  cases  and  sometimes  the  same  rate  less  a  dis- 
count, has  nothing  whatever  to  pay  for  it.  So  that  to- 
day he  is  charging  practically  the  same  sum  for  ser- 
vices nominally  the  same  as  we  render,  but  really  he 
does  not  render  the  same  service  because  he  does  not 
provide  any  water  accommodation. 

5714.  You  render  gratuitouslv  the  services  to  the 
barges,  and  the  barges  supply  the  wharfinger,  but  you 
only  charge  one  rate  for  tnose  services,  which  exclude 
all  the  services  that  you  render  for  the  barges  I — ^Pre- 
cisely. 

5716.  But  if  on  the  basis  of  the  free  water  clause  a 
large  sum  of  money  has  been  spent  by  the  wharfingers 
and  by  the  warehousemen^  tins  i^lition  would 
render  that  expenditure  fruitless? — ^It  could  not  do 
thatw  We  do  practically,  I  suppose,  one-third  of  the 
warehousing  business,  and  we  could  not  take  the  whole 
of  the  warehousing  business  at  all ;  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  us,  so  that  there  must  always  be  a  very  large 
amount  of  warehousing  business  going  outeide.  Then, 
I  think,  you  must  remember  there  is  a  very  importent 
thing  that  since  the  free  water  privilege  a  different 
class  of  business  has  grown  up  altogether.  Take  along 
the  river.  An  enormous  number  <S  people  have  their 
own  private  warehouses,  where  they  do  not  warehouse 
for  the  public  at  all ;  it  is  flim]^  weir  own  trade,  and 
they  have  all  that  benefit.  The  railway  companies 
send  their  barges  into  the  docks.  They  take  the  trade 
away  from  us  ;  they  pay  nothing  for  it ;  in  fact»  I  think 
it  is  a  very  unfair  competition.  It  is  a  matter  we  are 
trying  to  settle  now  before  the  Railway  Commissioners 
that  the  railway  companies  can  send  in  their  barges 
and  charge  lower  rates  and  pay  nothing  for  our  water. 

5716.  You  see  in  connection  with  that  question,  that 
is  to  say  the  resmk  of  the  propoeed  change,  to  enable 
you  to  compete  with  other  persons  more  sharply,  it  at 
once  beoomee  releivant  to  see  lAiBit  yoa  will  propose  to 
do  or  what  obligations  you  will  propose  to  come  under 
in  consideration  oi  that  change? — ^I  will  give  you  an  in- 
stance. We  are  prepared  in  this  new  dock,  as  I  said 
just  now,  to  institute  a  system  of  barge  ponds,  which 
would  enable  the  goods  to  be  taken  from  the  ship  and 
delivered  ftnught  to  the  barge  very  much  more  rapidly. 
We  have  tke  pittMB  drawn  up,  and  we  contemplate  ap- 
plying that  to  the  Albert  Dock. 

5717.  You  need  not  trouble  to  go  into  deteils  with 
regard  to  that,  because  you  have  promised  that  you  will 
give  us  a  stetement  of  what  you  propose  to  do  in  the 
event  of  the  relief  being  granted  ? — Certeinly,  but  do 
not  think  for  a  moment  that  I  do  not  see  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  question. 

5718.  I  have  no  doubt  you  do  f— Nobody  realises  more 
than  I  d^  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  question 
on  every  side. 

5719.  Speaking  for  mysdf,  I  only  wanted  your  assis- 
tance in  trying  to  meet  some  of  them.  You  have  spoken 
of  the  great  congestion  of  traffic  owing  to  the  barges  in 
the  docks.  I  suppose  tou  have  powe^  to  regulate  the 
traffic  under  your  Acts  ?— We  have  the  power,  but  it  is 
a  power  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  exercise. 

5720.  Why  ?— Because  all  we  can  do  to  regulate  traffic 
like  that  is  to  put  a  man  on  board  a  barge  and  to  navi- 
gate it,  and  to  charge  the  owner  with  the  expense.  When 
you  have  some  hundreds  of  barges  there,  and  you  have 
to  put  Ok  man  on  each  barge,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
do  it.  We  should  have  to  keep  an  enormous  staff  to  do 
it,  and  we  could  never  get  back  the  cosl 

5721.  Does  your  power  to  regulate  traffic  extend  to 
regulating  the  admittance  of  barges  into  the  dock? —  g^^ 6368-Si« 
We  claim  so  most  distinctly,  but  supposing  we  said : 

"  We  are  going  to  regulate  the  admittence  of  bsrges  now, 
and  we  will  only  let  you  come  in  in  such-and-such  an 
order,  and  go  out  in  such-and-such  an  order,"  a  great 
many  barges  could  not  go  in  and  out,  and  we  should 
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Mr.'  C,  J.  C.  bring  the  trade  of  the  port  to  a  stand-still,  or  we  should 
Seott.        have  such  a  congestion  of  barges  at  the  entrances  of  our 

•     docks  that  we  should  never  get  the  ships  in  and  out. 
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powers,  but  that  you  cannot  use  them  ? — Without  inter- 
fering very  seriously  with  the  trade.  I  will  give  you 
an  instance.  Barges  have  no  business  whatever  at  the 
present  moment  to  moor  inside  our  privileged  water, 
and  they  not  only  do  moor  there  but  they  moor  right 
in  the  mouth  of  our  entrance.  A  little  time  ago  matters 
were  -becoming  so  serious  that  we  thought  we  would 
take  steps  to  see  what  our  rights  were,  und  it  was 
shown  at  once  that  we  had  the  right  to  do  that  But 
at  once  there  was  a  great  uproar  amongst  the  barges, 
and  whilst  tho  Commission  was  sitting  we  said  :  "  Well, 
the  thing  lias  gone  on  so  long,  do  not  do  anything  to 
disturb  the  cus^m ;  we  do  not  want  to  upset  the  trade  "  ; 
we  have  a  right  undoubtedly  to  say  to  a  barge  :  **  You 
shall  not  moor-  within  our  privileged  water."  If  we 
enforced  that  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  a 
barge  to  get  into  a  dock  or  to  get  out  of  it. 

5723.  The  fact  of  an  uproar  among  the  lighteimendoes 
not  seem  to  me  to  'be  very  conclusive  upon  the  matter. 
If  it  is  for  the  regulation  of  the  docks,  if  it  is  for  the 
proper  carrying  on  of  the  business  that  you  are  bound 
to  carry  on,  I  do  not  see  that  such  an  uproar  should  have 
any  eifect  upon  you? — ^May  I  read  a  bye-law  that  we 
made  for  the  control  of  barges.     It  is  this  :   "  If  any 
vessel,  barge,  lighter,  craft,  or  other  vessel,  or  any  float 
of  timber  shall  be  adrift  or  be  not  properly  and  securely 
moored,  and  made  fast  within  the  docks,  otherwise 
than  by  the  proved  negligence  or  wilful  act  or  d-ef ault  of 
those  emp^loyed  by  the  Joint  Committee,  the  master  or 
other  person-  in  charge  thereof,  or  th-e  owner  or  owners 
thereof  shall  be  liable  to  a  x>enalty  of  £5."    During  the 
lightermen's  strike  we  had  a  case  where  a  great  many  of 
these  lighters  were  cast  adrift.    We  believe  it  was  done 
intentionally  by  some  of  the  people  who  were  out  on 
strike.     The  fesulit  of  these  lighters  being  adrift  was 
that    one  of    the    P.    and    O.    steamers    got  blocked 
and    so   could    not   get   out,    and    so   lost   the  tide. 
The  P.    and   O.    Company  naturally  felt  very  much 
aggrieved — I    felt    for    themi   veiy   much — and    they 
threatened  us  with  all  sorts  of  penalities  for  this.     We 
thought  it  was  getting  so  serious  that  we  then  gave  the 
barge  owners  notice,  I  think  it  was  a  fortnight's  notice, 
and  after  that  we  said  we  should  enforce  this  bye-law 
rigorously  against  them.     They  still  went  on,  and  the 
thing  was  just  as  bad.     We  (then  tried*  to  enforce  the 
bye-law,  but  although  this  bye-law  was  approved  by  a 
judge,  I  believe,  and  also  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  when 
we  got  before  tho  magistrate  the  magistrate  declined  to 
convict.     Mr.  Wallace  was  our  Counsel  in  the  case,  and 
he  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.       The  magistrate 
said    that   we  must    prove    that    these    things    were 
insecuirely  moored,  or  that  they  weie  cast  adrift  by 
somebody,  and  that  the  bye-law  also  was  unreasonable. 

{Mr.  Lyttelton.)  That,  of  course,  you  could  have 
tested. 

(Mr.  George  Wallace.)  Might  I  assist  the  Commission 
upon  the  last  point  as  Mr.  Scott* has  referred  to  me? 
He  has  stated  perfectly  correctly  as  far  as  he  has 
gone,  but  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  was  (the  learned 
Counsel  who  was  against  me  before  the  magistrate 
can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong)  that  the  bye-law  really 
went  further  than  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1882  under 
which  Tilbury  Dock  was  made,  and  the  effect  of  that 
was  that  the  bye-law  transgressed  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  magistrate's  opinion,  and  he  thought  it 
-  was  bad.  The  power  given  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
was  not  so  extensive  as  the  power  claimed  by  the  bye- 
law,  in  the  magistiiate's  opinion.  I  ought  also  to  add 
that  we  hav.e  got  ^  case  stated  b^  the  maccistrate,  and 
I  suppose  it  is  down  for  hearing  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice. 

5724.  (Mr.  Lyttelton,)  The  point  I  really  wish  to  be 
clear  upon  is  whether  you  refrained  from  using  the 
power  which  you  undoubtedly  had  because  you  did 
not  think  you  were  strong  enough  to  use  it,  or  because 
it  was  in  point  of  fact  nugatory  in  its  results? — I 
should  think  a  little  of  both.  It  would  be  almost  im- 
possible for  us  with  the  enormous  numl>er  of  barges^ 
I  suppose  taking  the  year  through  there  are  perhaps 
2,000  banges  in  our  docks  at  one  time.  The  greater 
part  of  these  are  practdcally  left  unattended. 

5725.  We  have  heard  of  course  of  the  Liverpool  Bill 
of  Lading? — ^Yes. 

6726.  We  have  heard  of  the  North  American  Line 
cuccessfully  adopting  that  Bill  of  Lading.     What  was 


the  power  which  enaibled  them  to  secure  this  advantage 
for  themselves  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  other 
shipowners  of  the  port? — Oombination.  They  com. 
bined  and  the  reason  why  the  other  lines  have  not 
been  able  to  do  it  is  that  they  did  not  combine. 

5727.  Do  you  tMnk  that  a  ilittle  pressure  from  your 
side  might  induce  other  shipowners  to  obtain  a  similar 
advantage  for  themselves.  I  will  define  what  I  mean 
by  "pressure."  We  understand  that  if  the  ship  un- 
loads the  cazgo  upon  the  quay  only  temiporarily  and 
then  the  barge  takes  it  away,  you  have  power  to  make 
a  charge?— Oertainly,  both  on  the  goods  and  on  the 
barge. 

5728.  You  do  not  make  either  one  or  the  other  ? — ^No. 

5729.  The  reason  being  because  you  fear  that  charge 
would  fall  upon  the  shipowner  as  it  would  do  at  pre- 
sent according  to  the  custom  of  the  port? — ^Yes. 

5730.  The  custom  of  the  port  can  of  course  be  abro- 
gated by  speoial  agreement? — ^Yee. 

5731.  And  has  been  so  in  the  case  of  the  North 
American  Line? — Yes, 

5732.  Supposing  that  you  charged  that  sum  which 
would  fall  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  shipowner, 
do  you  not  think  that  that  might  be  a  pressure  which 
would  induce  him  to  at  any  rate  agitate  for  the  Liver- 
pool Bill  of  Lading?— In  1866  when  we  tried  to 
carry  through  this  scheme,  and  when  the  scheme  was 
drawn  out  with  the  approval  of  some  of  the  largest 
shipoAvners,  we  did  everything  we  could  in  the  way  of 
putting  pressure  on  the  shipowners  to  get  them  to 
carry  it  out. 

6733.  But  you  gave  in  upon  the  threat  of  a  new 
dbck.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  dooksr- — ? — Want  a 
little  backbone. 

5734.  Exactly,  in  failing  to  use  the  powers  which 
they  undoubtedly  had.  'Sefore  you  get  fresh  jwwers, 
it  is  always  a  good  thing  to  see  what  you  can  do  with 
your  existing  ones? — iSome  of  my  co-directors  shared 
your  view,  and  thought  we  ought  to  have  stood  fast. 
But  we  came  to  another  opinion,  and  thought  if  we 
did  this  the  burden  would  undoubtedly  fall  on  the 
shipowner,  and  the  shipowner  would  say :  "  I  cannot 
afford  to  pay^  this  chaise,  and  I  shall  deliver  every- 
thing I  can  overside'*  That  would  have  meant  great 
delay  to  the  shipowner  and  great  expense  to  the  port. 

6736.  I  think  you  pointed  out  in  your  admirably 
lucid  statement  how  the  discharge  of  big  ships  over- 
side is  a  practical  impossibility  ?~-Ye6. 

5736.  Therefore  they  have  to  come  to  the  qnay.  You 
can  then  charge ;  it  does  occur  to  me  that  there  is  a 
screw  there  by  which  you  might  squeeze  this  payment 
that  you  want  out  of  the  people  who  ought  to  pay — 
the  consignees — assuming  that  they  ought  to  pay. 
However,  you  deliberated,  and  you  thought  you  could 
not  do  it? — We  did.  I  have  a  memorandum  showing 
that  the  P.  &  0.  Company  now  discharge  direct  over- 
side 80  per  cent. ;  that  includes  everything.  What 
you  say,  remember,  would  not  affect  export  goods  at 
all.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  export  goods  now  come 
into  dock  by  craft  and  are  delivered  straight  from  the 
craft  into  the  ship. 

5737.  I  want  instruction  and  information  ;  I  should 
like  to  have  any  reason  you  have  for  apparently  having 
given  way  in  a  contest  in  which  you  had  a  good  many 
cards  in  your  hand? — ^Well,  we  went  into  the  question 
very  carefully  indefed,  and  we  considered,  looking  at 
the  question  all  round,  that  it  was  not  to  our  advantage 
to  press  the  question.  We  k/new  all  along  when  we 
raised  that  question  that  the  Dock  Companies  were  not 
strong  enough  to  carrv  it.  We  believed,  if  we  got  the 
active  supiport  of  the  shipowners,  we  could  carry  it, 
because  we  should  then  have  only  to  face  the  riverside 
opposition  and  the  opposition  of  a  great  aumy  m^T- 
chants,  because  a  great  many  merc£ints  are  largely 
interested  in  wharves,  and  they  naturally  would  fight 
us  on  <this.  Well,  we  thought,  if  we  can  carry  the 
shipowners  with  us,  we  can  manage  the  rest  <mP  the 
opposition,  but  if  we  are  going  to  stwd  up  by  ourselves- 
sfltainst  riverside  interests,  shipowners,  merchants,  the 
Chamber  o£  Commeice,  and  everybody,  I  do  not  see 
exactly  where  we  should  be. 

5738.  Even  though  you  were  so  far  masters  of  the 
situation  that  you  could  legally  impose  the  charge? — 
Undoubtedly  we  could  legally. 

5739.  And  although  the  experiment  made  by  the 
Korth  Amerioan  Line  largofly  increased  the  trade  aiwf 
greatly  expedited  the  dispatch  of  ffie  ship  ?, — Certainly. 
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5740.  Therefore  the  trade  increased  and  tlie  ship- 
owners benefited  by  a  more  rapid  dispatch  ? — ^How  it 
expedites  the  ship  I  could  point  out  to  you.  I  have  a 
statement  here.  There  was  a  White  Star  steamer,  the 
'*Afric,"  which  came  here  from  Australia  with  a  large 
cargo  consisting  of  a  general  cargo  and  frozen  meat. 
She  had  to  discharge  2,000  tons  of  general  cargo,  and 
about  1,500  tons  of  frozen  meat  in  London.  This  frozen 
meat  comes  forward  in  innumerable  small  quantities, 
w<hi<^  all  have  to  be  soFted.  The  ownero  of 
the    ''Afric"    said    they    could    not    affo«rd    to    do 

'thus,  and  she  iwent  into  Tilbury,  and  they 
antangped  wdth  us  that  they  should  deliver  from 
the  ship  as  fast  as  they  could  do  it,  only,  we  said,  that 
as  we  had  to  >work  this  out  and  sort  it,  we  must  put 
some  limitation  on  the  number  of  carcases  per  day.  In 
the  ordinary  cases  with  such  a  cargo  as  that,  I  think 
I  am  quite  safe  in  saying  she  would  have  been  at  least 
ten  days  in  dischariring,  possibly  a  fortnight,  or  lon^rer. 
As  a  ukatter  of  fact,  aluiough  it  was  a  mixed  cargo  (^ey 
had  to  take  out  a  certain  amount  of  Liverpool  cargo  so 
as  to  get  at  the  London  caigo,  and  re-stow  it),  she 
was  not  five  days.  She  began  on  the  first  day  at  8  a.m. 
and  finished  on  the  filth  day  at  3  p.m.,  and  the  Vnite 
Star  Line  expressed  their  complete  satisfaction  at  the 
way  in  which  the  work  was  done,  although  they  ad- 
mitted it  was  not  a  fair  test  This  is  riffht  away  from 
the  American  trade.  That  shows  that  when  a  i^ip  will 
break  away  from  the  custom  o'l  the  port,  she  can  get 
much  greater  rapidity  of  discharge,  and  she  saves  an 
enormous  amount  of  money.  I  went  into  this  question 
very  closely  at  the  time,  and,  rough  1  v.  I  estimated  the 
"Afric,"  by  the  saving  of  time,  saved  something  like 
£900  to  £1,000. 

5741.  That  seems  rather  to  enforce  the  point  I  was 
endeavouring  to  make? — Quite. 

5742.  (Mr,  ElUs.)  You  have  given  us  a  return  show- 
See  Am,,  ing  the  estimated  amounts  of  new  stocks  that  will  have  to 
16th  lAyi  be  issued  by  the  amalgamated  London  and  India  Docks 
No.  13.      Company  on  the  1st  January,  1901,  to  replace  the  exist- 
ing issues  of  the  separate  companies  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee.    Has  that  financial  operation  been  carried  out? 
-—Yes,  that  was  carried  out  on  the  1st  January.     This 
is  how  we  stand  to-day.     The  old  companies,  the  Lon- 
don and  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company  and  the  East 
and  West  India  Dock  Company  have  disappeared.     Tlie 
first  column  in  that  table,   marked   '*Ekisting  Issue." 
has  gone. 

5743.  You  do  not  state  against  the  first  line— the 
Debentures,  £247,325— the  iiitere^t.  Can  you  give  me 
that? — ^They  were  varying  'amounts,  generally  some- 
thing, I  should  think,  from  3  to  3i  ;  possibly  a  very 
few  at  3^. 

5744.  It  is  not  a  very  large  amount? — "So.  All  that 
amount  of  £247,325  runs  off  within  certainly  the  next 
four  years,  and  by  the  Act  of  Parliament*  has  to  be 
paid  off,  and  to  find  that  mk>ney,  we  have  either  to  aso 
our  Debenture  Stock  or  our  Preference. 

5745.  Perhaips  you  can  give  me  in  a  word  the  total 
amount  of  interest  that  the  concern  at  this  moment  han 
to  bear  for  Debentures.  If  you  cannot  do  that  at  the 
moment  perhaps  you  will  give  it  afterwards  ? — In  round 
numbers,  about  £240,000  per  annum. 

5746.  For  Debentures  and  Debenture  charges? — ^Yes. 

5747.  Can  you  give  me  the  same  sum  for  Preference  ? 
— In  round  numbers  about  £112,000. 

5748.  Then  those  two  charges  have  to  be  met  by  your 
concern  at  the  present  (moment,  before  you  come  to  any 
dividend  on  stock? — Yes. 

5749.  You  explained  to  us  so  clear! v  that  I  will  not 
take  you  over  the  eame  ground,  but  I  wish  to  as:k  you 
one  question  :— le  there  any  tpxm  in  the  inde/btednefls 
or  share  capital  of  your  concern  now  that  arises  in  any 
way  from  a  contribution  from  public  funds  ? — No. 

5750.  Everything  has  been  discharged  and  (paid  off 
with  interest? — ^Bverything.  Of  course  one  must  speak 
from  what  one  can  find  out ;  but  we  have  carefully 
searched  everywhere,  and  we  cannot  find  a  record  of  a 
single  eixpence  of  public  money  in  the  concern. 

5761.  You  have  given  us  the  detailed  story  in  your 
fuuM  evidence? — ^Yes.  In  my  evidence  on  Monday  I  put  in 
^^^^   a  minute,  in  which  the  Treasury  stated  that  everything 

advanced  to  the  Dock  Companies,  with  interest,  had 

been  repaid. 

5752.  The  Treasury  is  one  thing  and  Mr.  Scott  is 
another ;  I  wanted  to  get  it  from  you.  You  are  the 
dudrman  of  the  company ;  that  is  why  I  want  to  get  it 

4736—17. 


on  the  note.     Now  I  turn  to  the  Parliamentary  aspect  mr     /v    /   ^ 
of  the  matter  for  a  moment  .  Did  you  have  a  Bill  .       ^  /'  ^ 


Scoti. 


before  Parliament  in  1866  ? — Yes.  

5753.  Did  the  Bill  come  on  for  second  reading  on  ^  May  190L 
February  19th,   1866?— Yes.  ^ 

5764.  Was  there  a  discussion  in  the  House  on  it? — 
Yes. 

5766.  Did  Mr,  Bouverie,  the  then  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees, interpose,  and  suggest  it  should  go  to  a  Select 
Committee  in  the  ordinary  way? — Yes. 

6756.  Then  did  Mr.  Cardwell,  the  then  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  interpose? — Yes. 

6757.  Did  he  say  that  although  it  was  not  generally 
the  practice  for  Government  to  take  part  in  discussions 
on  the  second  reading  of  Private  Bills,  there  were  some 
circumstances  that  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should 
make  a  statement  in  this  particular  case  ? — Yes,  he  said 
that. 

6768.  We  need  not  go  through  his  speech  ;  but  really 
the  vital  part  of  his  apeedh,  I  think,  is  in  these  wtmb— • 
I  ask  you  whether  he  used  thi^  language — "  There  was 
at  the  same  time  an  express  enactment  that  no  charge 
should  be  made  for  lighters  or  barges.  There  was,  in 
fact,  what  was  known  in  law  as  a  complete  dedication 
to  the  public  of  the  newly-created  water  epace  in  as 
far  as  lighters  were  concerned.  Now  I  conceive  that 
before  a  bargain  of  that  kind  is  altered  by  the  House,  a 
very  strong  case  should  be  made  out  by  the  parties 
seeking  the  alteration.''  Did  he  use  those  words? — 
Yes. 

6759.  Then  the  discuflsdon  was  continued  by  various 
perBooie,  with  the  result  that  the  Bill  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  240  against,  and  26  for.    Waa  not  that  ao  ?— - 

Yes. 

5760.  You  suggested  to  us  the  other  day,  I  think^ 
that  the  Bill  was  not  considered  on  its  merits  ? — Yes. 

6761.  May  I  put  it  that  that  interposition  of  the 
then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  was  on  the  grounds  of  what  we  may  de- 
flcribe  as  a  Parliamentary  bargain? — I  do  not  quite 
follow. 

6762.  I  cannot  put  it  better  than  in  the  words  that 
Mr.  Cardwell  used :  ''  He  interposed  because  the 
Government  did  not  consider  it  a  mere  matter  of 
private  interest,  of  an  ordinary  public  Bill,  but  a  matter 
of  high  public  policy."  I  am  not  wishing  to  put  any 
words  into  your  mouth.  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  any 
reasons  ;  I  am  only  asking  you  questions  ? — ^Do  you  not 
think  that  what  you  have  been  reading  out  and  saying 
rather  supports  my  contention,  that  the  Bill  wae  never 
discussed  on  its  merits  ?  The  Government  intervened, 
and  said  :  "  This  is  a  matter  of  high  public  policy,  and 
it  cannot  be  altered  unless  strong  cause  is  shown  in 
favour  of  an  alteration." 

5763.  I  take  your  answer  ;  I  only  want  to  get  it  ? — I 
take  it  that  the  only  place  where  you  could  have 
shown  strong  cause  was  in  Committee,  and  the  Bill 
never  got  to  Committee  at  all ;  it  was  thrown  out  on 
Mr.  Cardwell's  intervening. 

5764.  By  merilte,  you  mean  "  detaala "  ?— Yes,  you 
could  only  show  the  merits  when  you  went  into  details. 

6765.  You  mean  really  that  the  whole  reasons  for 
your  concern  coming  within  that  clause  of  the  Bill 
were  not  gone  into  ? — No  ;  they  were  not  even  disclosed. 

5766.  (Mr  Lyttdton,)  May  I  interrupt  my  hon. 
fi'iend  for  a  moment?  I  was  asking  a  question  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Cardwell's  speech,  because  it  is  not  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  law.  At  that  time  there  was 
not  a  complete  dedication  to  the  public  of  the  newly- 
created  water  space.  It  is  only  a  limited  dedication  ? 
— ^I  was  going  to  take  that  point.  I  am  not  a  lawyer, 
but  I  have  it  before  me,  and  I  was  going  to  take  that 
point  presently. 

6767.  (Mr.  EUis.)  1  take  it  that  that  sums  up  your 
view  of  the  debate  of  that  day? — ^Yes. 

5768.  At  all  events.  Parliament  did  reject  that 
attempt  by  an  enormous  majority? — ^Yes. 

5769.  You  have  made  no  further  Parliamentary  ap- 
plication till  when? — ^Last  year,  1900. 

6770.  Then,  again,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  intervened,  and  that  is  why  we  are  here  to-dar? 
— That  is  why  the  Commission  have  got  this  very  knotty 
question  to  deal  with. 

5771.  I  do  not  think  you  gave  us  the  summary  of 
lihe  argnmantfl  advanced  by  the  Joint  Oattunitbee  in 
support  of  their  case  for  the  repeal  of  the  exemption 
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Mr,  G,  /.  C.  clause.     I  think  it  will  be  well  if  you  give  us  that? — 
Seott.        Certainly. 

B  May  1901.       (1)  The  whole  history  of  the  docks  which  shows  them 

to  be  and  to  have  been  from  the  first  a  public  benefit 

and  necessity,  and  an  incalculable  saving  to  the  re- 
venue. 

(2)  The  history  of  the  wharfingers  and  warehouse- 
men's businesses,  which  shows  that  when  they  first 
received  the  privilege  of  exemption  it  was  in  return  for 
the  compulsory  diversion  of  business  from  their  pre- 
mises, that  when  the  dock  monopolies  expired,  the  un- 
importance of  these  claims  left  them  unnoticed  either 
by  the  Dock  Companies  or  the  Government,  but  tfliat 
when  the  expiry  of  the  monopolies  was  followed  by  the 
extension  of  the  legal  quay  and  bonded  warehouse 
system  those  clauses  largely  assisted  to  enable  the 
wharfingers  and  warehousemen  to  compete  with  the 
docks  on  adv^antageouis  terms,  and  had  therefore  be- 
come both  inapplicable  and  inequitable. 

(3)  The  wholesale  revolution  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  conditions  of  modem  ghipping  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  steamers. 

(4)  The  growing  size  and  draught  of  steamers,  and 
their  growing  numbers. 

(5)  The  growing  size  of  lighters  themselves  and  their 
growing  numbers. 

(6)  The  growing  tendency  for  steamers*  to  bring  goods 
into  the  docks  for  shipment  overside  into  lighters  with 
a  view  to  delivery  elsewftiere,  or  to  be  taken  into  imme- 
diate consumption. 

(7)  The  less  of  business  resulting  to  the  docks  through 
the  development  of  free  trade,  and  consequent  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  dutiable  goods,  and  of  bonded 
warehouses  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
that  are  left. 

(8)  The  lowering  o£  freight  payable  to  the  ship- 
owners for  the  carriage  of  goods  renders  it  inequitable 
to  raise  the  shipping  charges  which  would  fall  upon 
the  shipowners,  while  the  wharfingers,  warehousemen, 
and  consignees  get  the  use  of  the  docks  for  nothing. 
At  the  same  time  the  low  price  of  goods  enables  a  small 
charge  to  be  imposed,  which,  even  if  it  should  eventu- 
ally fall  on  the  consumer  would  not  be  felt. 

(9)  The  vast  outlay  of  capital  on  the  docks  on  which 
interest  has  to  be  found.  Tnis,  the  shipping  dues  alone 
-are  insufficient  to  supply  in  their  proper  proportion,  be- 
cause at  present  so  large  a  proportion  of  vessels  in  t)ie 
shape  of  lighters  pay  no  dues. 

(10)  The  fact  that  the  docks  are  by  statute  legally 
vested,  in  the  Dock  Companies,  and  that  to  uae  their 
premises  without  payment  or  return  of  any  kir.d  con- 
stitutes in  effect  a  trespass  which,  though  originally 
isanctioned  by  Parliament,  is  no  longer  justified  by  any 
countervailing  rights  or  privileges. 

(11)  The  fact  that  the  river  is  freely  used  by  all,  and 
that  wharfingers  and  warehousemen  have  therefovo 
spent  no  capitel  on  their  waterways,  nor  have  they  any 
dock  repairs  or  maintenance  to  pay  for,  or  growing  re- 
quirements to  keep  pace  with,  or  interest  on  dook  ex- 
penditure to  find. 

(12)  The  fact  that  such  wharfingers  as  have  jetties  or 
small  private  docks  have  a  i>erfect  right  to  chaise  for 
the  use  of  them. 

(13)  The  fact  that  the  lighters  that  use  the  docks  are 
ill  found  in  equipment,  and  are  not  even  supplied  with 
sufficient  men  to  work  them,  thus  throwing  on  the  docks 
A  large  amount  of  voluntary  labour,  whicb.  the  necessi- 
ties of  bu-siiness  aJone  render  practically  compulsory. 

(14)  Thalt  the  tonnage  of  lighters  using  the  docks  ifl 
nearly  douible  the  total  tonnage  of  foreign  trading  and 
coasting  vessels  which  enter  fliem  with  cargoes— com- 
pare this  with  relative  tonnage  proportions  of  ships  and 
lighters  in  earlier  times. 

(15)  That  the  docks  being  the  only  place  in  which 
it  is  possible  for  modern  steamers  to  discharge  owing 
to  their  bulk  and  depth,  and  to  the  necessity  for 
despatch,  if  those  docks  were  to  lose  their  business  for 
went  of  funds  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  port,  the 
wharfingers  and  warehousemen's  business  would  also 
•ease.  Before  the  docks  were  opened  every  ship  oonld 
discharge  in  the  river. 

(16)  That  the  utmost  care  and  economy  have  been 
unable  to  make  the  London  docks  a  financial  success  in 
faco  of  wharfage  and  warehousing  competition  carried 
on  against  them  with  all  the  advantage  on  the  side  of 
■^eir  opponents. 


(17)  That  the  docks  of  the  greatest  port  in  England 
ought  not  to  be  so  crippled  as  to  be  able  to  produce 
no  greater  dividend  per  annum  than  1  l-5th  per  cent., 
which  represents  to  the  shareholders  of  the  London 
company  an  average  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  or 
thereabouts,  and  to  thoso  of  the  India  Company  an 
average  dividend  of  practically  nothing   at  all. 

(18)  That  all  the  conditions  of  commerce  which  were 
responsible  for  the  exemption  clauses  in  the  first  n- 
stance  have  long  since  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  the 
main  argument  which  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  Bill 
of  1855,  can  now  no  longer  be  argued  against  the  coju- 
panies. 

(10)  That  a  crisis  has  now  come,  and  that  if  the 
Dock  Comjpanies  are  to  exact  increased  dutiee  of  eome 
kind  or  >  other,  the  people  who  obviously  ought  to 
bear  .the  burden  are  not  those  who  already  pay  for  what 
they  get,  but  those  who  enjoy  the  use  of  the  property 
and  gratuitous  services  of  the  docks  for  nothing,  and 
complain  that  the  latter  are  inadequately  rendered. 

(20)  The  fact  that  Parliament  hae  at  frequent  inter- 
vals during  the  present  century  recognised  the  justice 
of  the  charges  which  the  docks  now  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  make  by  granting  to  numerous  other  docks  and 
harbours  the  privilege  of  making  them  under  the  same 
or  similar  circumstances. 

5772.  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  Paragraph  IB 
of  that  summary.  You  say  that  the  main  argument 
which  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  in  1856  can  now 
no  longer  be  urged  against  the  company? — Yes,  I  do 
say  that  most  distinctly.  In  those  days  the  companies 
were  to  a  certain  extent  prosperous  ;  that  was  one  of  the 
main  arguments  against  them.  To-day  I  do  not  think 
anyone  would  say  that  they  are  very  prosperous. 

5773.  You  say  that  Parliament  has  at  frequent  inter- 
vals during  the  present  century  recognised  the  justice 
of  the  charges  which  the  docks  now  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  make,  by  granting  the  numerous  other  docks  and 
harbours i the  privilege  of  making  them  under  the  same 
or  similar  circumstances  ? — Quite  rec*.ently  it  has  granted 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company  a  charter. 

5774.  Have  the  circumstances  been  in  all  respects  tho 
same  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  differenca  They  are  a 
Dock  Company  doing  a  large  business ;  we  are  a  Dock 
Company  doing  a  large  bufiinesB ;  I  do  not  see  where 
any  difference  comes  in. 

5775.  There  was  no  reason  why  ?—  So  far  as  I  know, 
none. 

6776.  There  was  nothing  in  the  circtimstances  which 
made  it  desirable  or  right  that  these  people  should 
have  free  water  in  the  Port  of  London  that  did  not  exist 
there,  that  existed  on  the  Mersey,  in  the  case  of  the 
^lanchester  Ship  Canal  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  different 
circumstances,  except  of  course  that  you  are  dealing 
in  London  with  what  has  been  going  on  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  I  suppose  in  Manchester  they  were  not 

5777.  In  your  evidence  at  Question  5597  you  dealt 
with  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  and  the 
Clyde  Navigation  ? — ^Yes. 

5778.  You  suggested  that  there  was  a  sum  of 
£600,000  received  by  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board  ? — Certainly,  in  round  numbers  ;  £599,000  was 
the  exact  amount. 

5779.  Are  you  quite  correct  in  suggesting  that  they 
derived  the  whole  of  that  £600,000  from  being  free  from 
exemption  clauses? — ^I  think  so.  Certainly  it  is  abso- 
lutely true  for  a  certain  amount,  and  I  think  for  the 
whole.  They  have  the  power  of  levying  on  everything 
that  comes  into  their  dock  whether  it  is  put  osl  the 
dock  or  not.  These  goode  are  put  on  the  quay ;  they  do 
no  services  for  it.  What  we  ask  under  our  scheme  is, 
that  in  regard  to  anything  that  comes  into  the  dock  we 
should  be  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  they  are. 

5780.  With  regard  to  the  Clyde  you  state  there  is  a 
sum  of  £234,000  in  similar  circumstances  ? — I  think  so. 

5781.  You  think  you  are  right  in  regard  to  that? — 
Yes. 

5782.  They  are  very  large  sums? — They  are  very 
large  sums  I  admit  at  once. 

5783.  At  what  do  you  put  the  cash  loss  to  you  in 
London  from  the  exemption  clause  ? — ^I  oould  only  put 
it  at  what  I  have  estimated  it  I  have  not  worked  this 
out  on  the  Liverpool  figures,  but  I  have  given  a  state> 
ment  showing  how  this  is  arrived  at     I  say:   "The 
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tonnage  upon  which  the  ordinary  charges  would  be 
leviable  would  therefore  be,  say,  3;822,000  tons,  and 
half  charges  on  572,000  tons.  This  would  produce 
£266|750.  In  the  actual  assessment  of  the  charges  as 
between  different  classes  of  goods  the  Docks  Company 
would  have  to  consider  the  conditions  under  which  the 
trade  is  carried  on  and  the  relative  values  of  goods, 
and  after  giving  due  effect  to  these  considerations  the 
average  yield  would  probably  not  exceed  lOd.  a  ton, 
say,  £177.833.  So  that  I  say,  taking  lOd.  a  ton  on  that 
amount  of  3,822,000  tons,  and  half  on  the  572,000  tons, 
the  amount  we  estimate  to  get  is  £177,833.  If  you 
were  to  take  the  Liverpool  schedule  rate  on  the  whole 
— in  Liverpool  they  make  no  exemption  in  favour  of 
transit  goods,  it  is  leviable  on  everything — I  say  if  you 
could  measure  our  loss  by  what  Liverpool  would  be 
entitled  to  charge  under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be 
immensely  in  excess  of  that  £177,833  which  we  ask  for. 

5784.  I  see  you  estimate  the  dues  on  barpres  on  the 
basis  of  3d.  per  ton  to  produce  the  sum  of  £56,250 1 — 
Yes. 

5785.  That  is  to  make  a  sum  equal  to  £234,083 1— 
Yes. 

5786.  That  is  what  you  would  like  to  get  ?— We  should 
like  to  get  it  very  much. 

5787.  And  that  really  summarises  your  suggestion 
so  far  as  finance  is  concerned? — ^Yes. 

5788.  You  have,  or  rather  perhaps  had,  a  Bill  before 
Parliament  this  year  ;  I  do  not  know  which  expression 
I  should  quite  use  ? — We  had.  It  was  withdrawn.  We 
gave  public  notice  that  we  should  withdraw  it. 

5780.  You  introduced  the  Bill  ?— We  introduced  the 
Bill  in  the  hope  that  we  might  be  able  to  get  something 
done. 

5790.  That  Bill  was  a  considerable  modification  of 
last  year's  Bill?— Certainly,  but  that  Bill  only  expressed 
what  we  had  always  intended  to  do  under  the  old  Bill, 
and  what  we  had  publicly  stated.  In  the  early  part  of 
last  year  I  had  some  correspondence  with  one  of  the 
Orient  Company's  directors,  who  asked  me  whait  we 
really  meant  by  thait  Bill.  There  was  correspondence 
at  the  time  by  which  we  then  showed  that  we  intended 
to  make  these  exemptions  precisely  as  we  put  them 
imto  the  clause  of  the  Bill  this  rear.  When  we  re- 
deposited  the  Bill  wo  thought  it  better  to  put  those 
clauses  in  the  Bill,  but  it  only  carried  out  what  has 
always  been  our  intention. 

W9L  (En  fact,  the  Bill  !brjn£ps  the  jParliamentary 
position  up  to  your  public  utterances  ? — Precisely. 

5792.  Do  I  gather  that  the  obligations  which  in 
answer  to  my  Honourable  fidend,  Mr.  Lyttelton,  you 
expressed  yourself  ready  to  enter  into  are  a  further  move 
on? — Certainly.  These  are  obligations  the  necessity 
for  which  we  have  had  before  us  for  a  long  time. 

6703.  Supposing  another  Bill  was  introduced? — ^A 
great  many  of  these  special  works  which  Mr.  Lybtelton 
asked  me  aibout  just  now  we  can  carry  out  without 
going  to  Parliament  at  all.  They  are  covered  by  our 
irt^itutory  powers,  and  there  is  no  neceseity  to  make 
any  application  to  Parliament 

6794.  In  answer  to  the  question  whether  you  were 
prepared  to  come  under  further  obligation  with  regard 
to  improvements,  you  only  meant  you  were  prepar^  to 
carry  out  certain  works  which  were  within  your 
powers? — I  meant  certain  works  which  are  within  our 
powers  now,  and  with  regard  to  which  it  de  optional 
whether  we  carry  them  out  or  not.  We  are  willing  to 
give  an  (assurance  that  we  will  carry  tthem  out. 

8796.  No  further  Parliamentary  powers? — ^Nb.  It 
would  be  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Dock  Com- 
pany that  we  should  carry  out  these  works.  As  I  say, 
we  are  willing  to  carry  out  this  extension  of  the  dock, 
and  we  would  also  be  willing  to  carry  out  those  further 
works  which  I  will  specify  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
disys. 

5796.  In  your  answers  you  have  confined  yourself,  for 
reasons  which  you  have  given,  specially  to  the  docks. 
Do  I  understand  from  you  that  you  do  not  desire  to 
sav  anything  wirth  regard  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  ?^— 
I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  my  role  to  do  it. 

i  ^        8797.  {Bear  Aihniral  Head.)  With  reference  to   the 

ke6377«  question  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  asking  just  now  about 
banres,  if  you  insisted  on  the  barges  lying  outside  your 
limit  of  free  water,  outside  your  entrances,  would  not 
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they  be  lying  in  a  more  dangerous  position  than  they  Mr,  C.  «/.  C. 
would  near  the  entrances  ?— -Yes,  but  that  is  not  my         ScoU. 
concern.    It  would  be  so  undoubtedly.    I  do  notlcnow         — - 
how  they  could  lie  there  unless  there  were  special   ^  May  1901. 
moorings  provided  for  them. 

5796.  The  fact  of  lying  there  would  more  or  less 
congest  the  river  tramc? — It  certainly  would  not  im- 
prove the  river  traffic 

6799.  If  you  kept  them  omtside  the  free  space  of 
water  that  you  are  allowed,  would  it  not  <be  almost  im- 
possible to  get  the  nuonber  in  and  out  that  you  do  at 
present  ? — I  think  it  would. 

5600L  And  if  the  size  of  the  barges  much  increased, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  work  the  present 
entrances  for  ships  as  well  as  barges? — ^It  would  un- 
doubtedly increase  the  congestion,  and  make  it  still 
more  difficult.  It  is  difficult  enough  now ;  whether  it 
would  be  absolutely  ianpossible  I  cannot  say.  It  would 
be  more  difficult,  and  certainly  would  involve  us  in 
more  expense,  because  we  should  have  to  begin  our 
locking  and  unlocking  even  a  longer  time  before  high 
water  than  we  do  at  present  That  would  bidng  us 
back  to  the  old  question  of  more  pumping  and  more 
dredging. 

6dOL  You  have  told  us  about  the  pier  or  wharf  below 
the  entrance  to  Til)>ury,  I  think? — ^There  are  two. 
There  is  a  quay  at  the  entrance  of  the  Albert  Docks, 
and  then  inside  the  basin  at  Ti'Lbury,  which  is  con- 
nected with  a  free  entrance  to  the  river — ^there  are  no 
gates — ^we  have  another  quay  but  that  is  protected  from 
the  river  because  it  lies  within  our  own  baain,  which 
is  our  own  private  water. 

5602.  With  reference  to  the  pier  or  wharf  outside 
below  the  Albert  Docks,  what  was  it  built  for? — It 
was  built  for  shipping. 

6803.  And  never  has  been  used? — And  never  has 
been  used,  only  we  now  use  it  as  a  coal  wharf. 

6804.  With  regard  to  the  berth  inside  the  basin  at  See  7934. 
Tilbury  Docks,  has  that  wharf  ever  been  used? — ^Never. 

5805.  Is  it  long  enough  for  a  big  ship? — ^Yes,  quite 
long  enough,  and  it  is  in  a  better  position  really  than 
the  quay  at  Galleons,  because  it  is  piovided  with  sheds 
and  everything.  It  is  a  properly  fitted  duofaaxging 
berth.  The  other  was  not  a  properly  fitted  diabbarging 
berth,  because  until  the  need  arose  we  did  not  put  up 
all  the  necessary  equipment. 

5806.  For  that  berth  in  the  basin  at  Tilibury  would 
the  charges  be  less  than  going  into  the  dock,  or  the 
same? — ^Possibly  the  same.  We  have  never  reslly  gone 
into  it. 

6607.  It  seems  to  me  if  you  reduced  the  charges 
perhaps  you  might  have  got  somebody  to  use  the  out- 
side berth? — Even  now,  when  we  find  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  finding  berths  for  people,  they  will  not  come 
to  it. 

5806.  That  all  goes  to  tell  you  wharves  for  big  ships 
in  the  open  tideway  or  in  a  position  like  that  basin  at 
Tilbury  are  not  suited  to  the  requiremep/ts  of  big 
steamers? — That  is  distinctly  so. 

5809.  (Sir  Bohert  GrifRen.)  You  said  just  now  that  you 
have  repaid  all  the  money  that  was  received  from  the 
Treasury  in  the  early  part  of  the  undertaking ;  but  I 
suppose  you  would  admit  that  you  still  retain  privileges 
of  diflferent  kind<s  which  were  given  to  you  originally, 
and  which  make  you  occupy  a  privileged  position? — I 
am  not  quite  aware  of  any  privilege  that  we  have  at 
present  that  anybody  else  has  not. 

5810.  Have  you  not  certain  powers  of  detaining 
vessels  untO  the  dock  dues  are  paid,  and  nrivileges  of 
that  kind?— Yes,  undoulbtedly. 

5811.  Which  are  of  some  value,  as  well  as  the  power 
of  making  bye-lawe? — Yes,  we  have  tiie  power  of  mak- 
ing bye-laws,  which  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  enforce. 

5812.  l%ese  are  privileges  of  collecting  money  which 
give  you  some  adrantage.  I  do  not  suppoee  they  ase 
special  to  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company,  but 
they  are  of  advantage  to  a  dock  company  or  any  other 
public  body  for  recovering  its  money? — Undoubtedly. 

5815.  So  that  you  can  hardly  say  that  you  occupy  no 
privileged  position,  although  you  have  repaid  the 
money  which  was  advanced  to  you  in  the  beginning  of 
the  undertaking? — It  is  a  privileged  position  t^at,  as 
you  say,  every  other  dock  company  has.  Naturally 
in  our  business  we  have  to  give  shipowners  a  certain 
amount  of  credit ;  we  do  not  stop  the  ships  unless  w« 
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Mr.  C  J.  C.  believe  a  man  is  insolvent    Take  all  the  big  lines ;  we 
SeoU.       ^ork  thej  business  on  a  regular  current  aocoumt,  they 
keep  paying  us  so  much,  we  do  not  «top  their  ships. 

5814.  Originally  you  hiid  some  privileges  in  connec- 
tion with  the  conBtructioo  of  the  docks.  I  have  not 
had  time  to  examine  all  the  Acts  of  Parldament  tho- 
roughly,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  work  of 
construotion  in  the  early  days  was  treated  as  one 
of  great  public  interest,  and  you  were  obliged  to  pre- 
sent accou^ts  to  Parliament  a«  to  the  progress  which 
was  made  with  the  work? — Yee. 

6816.  If  my  recollection  sexvea  me  rightly  you  were 
entitled  not  merely  to  water  from  the  river  to  help 
you  in  the  oomstniction,  but  to  sand  and  gravel  I— 
From  the  river? 

5816.  Well,  sand  and  gravel  that  were  not  your  own— 
I  believe  from  the  river  ?— Yes,  I  am  told  that  is  so. 

5817.  So  that  in  various  ways  you  have  had  advantages 
although  you  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  receiving 
Any  piiblic  money  which  you  have  »bill  got.  You  have 
repaid  the  public  money,  but  you  have  other  puiblic  ad- 
vantages ?— We  have  only  the  same  privileges  that  other 
Dock  Companies  have,  and  so  far  a«  regards  leaving  a 
right  to  the  water  from  the  river  we  have  only  the  same 
right  to  the  water  that  every  wharfinger  or  owner  of 
a  quay  alongside  the  river  has.     We  have  no  other  rght. 

5818.  I  am  speaking  of  the  use  of  tbe  water  in  the 
actual  construction  of  the  docks  ?— That  we  took  water 
from  the  river— I  have  no  doubt  it  was  so.  But  m  the 
same  way  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  wharv^.  built 
along  the  riverside  took  the  water  for  their  building  in 
precisely  the  »ame  way. 

5819.  Of  course,  vou  admit  that  you  have  had  ^  the 
advantages  of  com^lsory  powiera  for  taking  land  and 
things  of  that  kind  which  other  bodies  here?— Certainly. 

5820    I  should  like  you  to  turn  to  Question  5588. 
You     stated     th\s :      "In   1890     the     gro«     i^o^Sf 
upon     all      those     904,000     tons     was      ^l^Oa^OOO, 
whioh     works    out    at    2Cte.     ©d.     per     ton.      WhMi 
I  come  to  1899  I  find  that  the  1,085,000  tons^  cjaly 
gave  us  £004,000  which  works  out  at  18s.  per  ton.    Xhe 
euggestion  of  your  answer  is  that  you  are  not  getting  any 
more  goods  to  deal  with  .n  consequence  of  this  over-side 
delivery,  and  you  are  not  getting  so  much  for  the  actual 
handling  of  the  goods.    I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  there 
is  not  something  else  in  the  question  besides  th^  over- 
ride delivery  ?— Undoubtedly.     I  think,  as  I  have  shewn 
in  my  evidence,  what  I  pointed  out  J  that  the  ware- 
housing business  is  very  much  less  remunerative  now 
than  it  used  to  be.     In  the  old  days,  going  back  even 
only  so  far  as  1890,  goods  used  to  remain  ve^  much 
longer  in  warehouses,  and,  I  think,  I  sipecified  that  the 
rent  was  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  busmen,  and 
that  as  the  rent  fell  off,  so  the  earnings  per  ton  of  goods 
•diminished.     I  showed  that  in  the  years  1890  and  1899 
it  had  fallen  off  from  20s.  9d.  per  ton  to  18s.  per  ton 
I  do  not  say  that  that  is  due  to  the  free  delivery  of 
-goods.    I  say  that  is  due  to  the  alteration  in  the  circum- 
stances. 

5821  Is  there  not  a  corresponding  alteration  in  cir- 
cumstances of  this  kind  :  that  while  your  income  frwn 
goods  is  diminished,  your  expenses  have  also  diminished  i 
—No. 

6822.  I  wish  you  to  look  now  at  Appendix  No31,  of 
the  16th  day.  I  think  you  will  find  that  an  1^0  yojf 
expendifture,  for  wages  and  salaries,  was  fi9W5,UUU, 
and  in  1899  the  corresponding  expenditure  waa 
£688,000?— Yes. 

5823.  Which  shows  that  amongst  the  altered  circum- 
stances vou  have  to  reckon  diminution  of  your  outlay 
in  earniig  the  money,  as  far  as  wages  and  salaries  are 
concerned,  at  £280,000,  which  was  a  good  set  off  against 
the  diminished  income  from  the  goods  ?--P«]don  me, 
there  is  a  very  satisfactory  answer  to  that.  Up  to  tne 
vear  1890,  we  did  all  our  discharging  m  the  docks,  and 
we  claimed  it  as  our  right.  We  worked  the  cargo  out 
of  every  ship  that  came  into  the  dock,  and  we  did  tHe 
entire  work  for  the  ship.  In  the  year  1890  we  were 
doing  that.  Then  we  came  to  an  arrangement  with  the 
steamship  owners,  under  which  we  gave  up  aU  that  work. 
We  immediately  threw  over  an  enormous  amount  ot 
lal)our,  which  we  no  longer  paid,  and  we  received  friwn 
the  shipo^vners  a  rent  for  our  quay  space  instead,  bo 
that  tilie  whole  of  that  diminution  m  labour  arises  from 
the  altered  cirtiumstances,  from  our  not  doing  the  worK 
of  the  shipowners  which  we  used  to  do.  You  do  not 
i^oe  the  full  force  of  it  at  once,  because  at  first  it  was 


not  possible  te  make  all  Idie  alterations.  We  limited,  at 
first,  the  right  of  discharge  to  shipowners,  I  think,  to 
the  Albert  and  Victoria  Docks.  Subsequently,  we  gave 
the  shipowners  the  right  to  discharge  their  own  ships 
in  the  West  India  Dock,  and,  I  think,  in  the  South 
West  India  Dock,  and  gradually,  at  Tilbury,  we  have 
been  giving  up  all  the  labour  and  making  the  ship- 
owners do  it  themselves.  So  that  to-day,  down  at  Til- 
bury, the  only  hne  which  we  are  diosharging  is  the 
Orient,  and  in  another  month  or  two  we  shall  have 
ceased  to  do  that. 

6824.  But  is  not  that  a  good  reason  amongst  others 
why  you  should  have  received  20s.  9d.  per  ton  on  goods 
in  1890  and  18s.  per  ton  in  1899  ?— No.  These  figures, 
I  may  explain,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this. 

5825.  You  have  just  been  explaining,  have  you  not, 
that  you  were  doing  more  work  in  connection  with  dis- 
charging in  1890  than  you  are  now  doing  ?— Yes.     But 
our  warehousing  earnings  do  not  include  those  that,  we 
get  from  discharging.     That  came  out  of  the  ship.     Will 
you    look    at   Appendix    No.    31    of    the    16th    day. 
Take  the  income.     Tonnage  dues  and  rent  on  ships  in 
1890 — ^that  includes  also  discharge  and  extra  rates  on 
ships— you  will  find    that   we   received   from   shipping 
£481,000,  and  we  did  in  that  year  three  million  tons  of 
shinning  In  the  docks.     Now,  in  the  followinff  year  we 
began  to  ma^e  an  alteration.       If  you  will  turn  to 
Appendix  No.  27  of  the  16th  day,  you  will  find  that  tiie 
tonnage  has  gone  up  to  3,181,000  tons,  whereas  the 
receipts  from  shipping  have  gone  down  to  £445,000, 
because  we  were  no  longer  doing  this  service  for  the 
ship-owner.       If  you  come   to   the   last  year,    1800, 
you  will  find  that  instead  of  our  having  three  million 
tons  of  shipping  we  had  4,281,000  tons.     That  is  aa 
increase  of  33  per  cent,  roughly,  and  our  earnings  from 
ships  have  fallen  from  £481,000  to  £478,000,  the  reason 
being  that  in  1890  we  were  doing  work  for  which  we 
charge  the  steamers.     To-day  we  are  not  doing  that 
work  and  consequently  there  is  no  charge. 

5826.  Your  statement  is  that  the  import  rates  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  discharge? — Nothing 
whatever  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  could  amplify  what  I  have 
said  already.  During  the  last  five  or  six  years  we  have 
seen  a  very  great  alteration  in  the  trade,  namely  gpods 
landed  going  away  for  immediate  delivery  instead  of 
being  warehoused  as  formerly  ;  we  have  kept  a  record, 
and  we  find  that  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  goods  on 
which  we  get  charges  go  away  immediately.  I  may  put 
it,  I  think,  in  this  way  ;  that  whilst  today  we  get  some- 
where about  188.  to  £1  per  ton  for  goods  that  are  ware- 
housed with  us,  on  an  average  out  of  that  we  have  only 
to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  labour,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  profit.  Where  the  goods  go  away 
for  immediate  delivery,  we  probably  do  not  get  more 
than  58.  or  6s.  or  7s.  a  ton,  and  there  is  all  the  work  to 
do,  so  that  the  margin  of  profit  on  what  we  call  the 
nimble  ninepenny  gwxis,  the  things  that  come  in  and  go 
away  immediately,  is  very  small. 

5827.  You  call  them  dues  on  shipping?— No.  Tnese 
are  included  in  the  import  rates,  that  is  why  you 
find  that  although  we  are  doing  an  enormously  in- 
creased amount  of  work  according  to  our  tonnage,  our 
earnings  on  import  rates  are  less  than  they  were  ten 
years  ago. 

5828.  I  thought  one  of  the  points  in  the  table  to 
which  I  have  referred  was  that  you  were  not  turning 
over  any  more  goods  ?— Yes,  we  say  we  have  an  increase. 
We  have  a  larger  tonnage  of  goods,  but  we  have  a  re- 
duced amount  really  for  warehousing.  The  rest  of  the 
goods  were  for  immediate  delivery. 

5829.  There  is  no  great  increase  in  the  amount  of 
goods  from  994,000  tons  to  1,085,000  ?— There  is  no 
great  increase  ;  there  is  a  small  increase. 

5830.  In  what  form  did  you  make  the  diarge  to  the 
shipping  in  connection  with  the  discharge  of  the  goods? 
—So  much  per  ton  ;  it  was  all  worked  on  a  regular 
scale. 

5831.  Part  of  the  tonnage  dues  on  the  ship  ?— No ; 
quite  exclusive  of  the  tonnage  dues  on  the  ship. 

5832.  Then  it  was  a  charge  on  the  goods  ?--It  wm  a 
charge  we  made  to  the  ship  owners  for  landing  their 
goods. 

5833.  I  wish  to  know  whether  that  charge  was 
included  under  the  heading  of  import  rates  m  your 
account,  or  under  the  heading  of  tonnage  dues  and  rent 
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•on  ships? — It  was  included  under  the  heading  of 
tonnage  dues  and  rent  on  ships,  discharging  and  extra 
nites  on  ships.     It  was  a  discharging  rate. 

5834.  Then  how  does  it  happen  that  your  expenditure 
ior  salaries  and  wages  as  between  1890  and  1809  was  so 

jnuch  diminished  ;  because  it  is  diminished  much  more 
than  apparently  these  extra  dues  would  account  for  ? — 
The  difference  arises  in  this  way.     First  of  all  you  have 

^1  the  shipping  business.  That  went.  That  would 
represent  a  very  large  part  of  it.     Then  although  on  the 

.^ods  for  immediate  delivery  the  proportion  of  labour 
to  the  total  charge  is  very  much  higher  than  the  propor- 
tion on  the  goods   for  warehousing,    still   the   actual 

-charge  for  labour  does  not  come  to  so  much.  You  can 
understand  that  if  you  are  making  20s.  a  ton  on  goods 

ior  warehousing  you  have  to  work  that ;  there  are  many 
labour  things  which  may  run  up. 

5855.  It  is  quite  fair  that  we  should  ask  whether 

there  was  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  net  in- 

Hsome  from  the  goods.     You  see  that  in  1899  or  there- 

-abouts,  you  got  208.  9d.  for  handling  goods.     This  was 

the  gross  sum  which  you  obtained'/ — ^Yes. 

5836.  What  I  am  asking  now  is,  was  there  this  corre- 
-sponding  diminution  in  the  net  sum  ? — Certainly  ; 
onost  distinctly.  There  must  be  that,  because  the  ware- 
Jiousing  business  is  so  much  less  profitable.  The  item 
K>f  rent  has  disappeared  to  such  an  enormous  extent. 

When  you  earn  rent  it  is  simply  good  money  ;  there  is 
no  charge  against  it.  You  have  your  capital  account, 
-and  your  rates  and  taxes  going  on  just  the  same, 
'whether  you  are  earning  rent  or  not. 

5837.  Still,  take  the  whole  income.  In  1890  you  had 
an  income  of  £1,715,000,  out  of  which  you  paid 
£852,000  for  wages — I   am  keeping  the  wages  alone 

310W  ? — ^Yes. 

5838.  In  1899  you  had  ajposs  income  of  £1,687,000, 
but   instead    of   paying   £to2,000   in  wages  you  paid 

.41566,000  ?— Yes. 

5839.  So  that  you  have  a  saving  of  no  less  than 
£300,000  of  wages  to  set  against  practically  the  same 

income? — ^Yes.  You  must  remember  that  1890  is  not 
^uite  a  fair  year  to  take.  We  had  the  great  dock 
strike  in  1889,  which  only  came  to  an  end  in  September, 
•and  throughout  1890  labour  was  extremely  dis- 
organised. It  would  make  a  very  considerable 
difference.  / 

5840.  Take  1892.  You  have  an  income  of  £1,776,000, 
-<and  jou  have  an  expenditure  for  wages  of  £713,000, 

which  is  still  a  very  large  simi,  much  larger  than  the 
^expenditure  in  1899  of  £566,000? — Yes,  but  you  must 

remember  that  with  regard  to  shipowners  so  much  of 
*our  income  from  them  is  now  net.      Before,  we  used  to 

get  an  amount  which  covered  our  labour.       Now  it  is 

in  the  shape  of  rent  for  the  quay  space  which  they  take. 
"We  are  getting  a  reduced  amount,  it  is  true,  from  the 

•  shipowner. 

5841.  That  comes  into  you  net  now  ? — Yes.  It  comes 
into  us  net ;  there  is  no  deduction  whatever.  Whereas 
we  used  to  take  on  one  side  receipts  from   the  ship- 

•  owner,  and  on  the  other  side  put  Isibour,  now  it  comes 
into  us  net.  The  result  is  uiat  with  this  very  large 
increase  in  tonnage  we  are  to-day  receiving  net 
£478,000  against  what  was  the  gross  figure  in  1890  or 
1892— there  is  only  £12,000  difference  between  them. 
That  was  a  gross  figure  then,  subject  to  any  deduc- 
tions for  labour. 

5842.  What  would  be  the  net  figure,  do  you  think, 
in  1892  ? — I  really  could  not  tell  you  at  all ;  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  say.  I  quite  admit  that  what 
you  say  at  first  sight  does  look  very  astonishing,  but 
the  whole  system  has  been  completely  altered  since 
then,  and  whereas  we  used  to  discharge  every  ship  that 
came  into  the  dock,  and  claim  as  our  absolute  right 
that  we  should  do  so,  to-day  we  only  discharge  a  por- 
tion of  them. 

See  App.,  5843.  I  wish  now  to  refer  to  the  table  you  have  put 
16th  day,  ^»  separatins  to  some  extent  the  warehouse  income 
No..  17,  from  your  other  business.  I  do  not  propose  to  ask 
you  to  repeat  any  of  the  figures  which  you  have  given 
m  the  statement,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether 
in  your  opinion  it  is  the  warehousing  business  which 
pays  you  best  of  all  the  departments  of  your  under- 
taking. Would  that  be  a  fair  conclusion  that  you 
woula  like  to  put  before  us — apart  from  the  figures  ? — 
In  other  words,  whether  the  warehousing  business  is 
more  remunerative  than  the  shipping  business  7  I  do 
not  think  I  could  poftsibly  answer  that.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  could,  Hbecanse  to  do  that  you  must  first 


of  all  calculate  how  much  of  your  property  is  used  for  Mr,  C,  «/•  C. 
warehousing  business.       Not  very  long  ago  we  went         Scott. 

very  seriou^y  into  the  question  of  one  trade — ^I  do  not 

mind  mentioning  it — ^the  tobacco  trade,  because  it  is  a  ^  Bftay  lliOL 
trade  of  which  we  had  an  absolute  monopoly.  The 
trade  believed  that  we  had  a  very  paying  business,  and 
we  found  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  amount 
of  space  which  was  occupied,  it  was  not  a  very  paying 
business.      I  think,  if  you  take  the  warehousing  space 

generally  on  the  river,  it  is  not  such  a  remunerative 
usiness. 

5844.  I  put  the  question  because  these  figures  which 
you  gave  us,  and  upon  which  you  i^irow— <ve(ry  properly, 
I  should  say — some  doubt  becauso  you  cannot  separate 
some  of  the  items,  appear  to  show  that  almost  all  your 
net  income  came  from  the  warehousing  business.  I 
do  not  wish  to  repeat  the  figures,  because  they  may  be 
misleading  ? — I  cannot  agree  with  you  there.  I  think 
I  should  say  the  greater  part  of  the  gross  income,  be- 
cause the  difficulty  comes  when  you  come  to  separate 
what  are  the  fair  charges  against  them. 

5845.  That  is  what  I  wish  to  have  your  opinion 
about,  apart  from  the  figures.  I  wish  to  know  what 
the  opinion  of  the  company  is  as  to  their  business? — 
We  have  every  desire  to  give  you  every  information, 
and  we  took  an  enormous  deal  of  trouble  to  tiy  to  got 
out  these  figures  to  give  you  information.  I  really  do 
not  think  I  could  answer  the  question,  and  if  I  did 
answer  it  I  do  not  think  my  own  opinion  would  be  of 
very  much  value.  The  whole  thing  is  so  much  mixed 
up. 

5846.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  it  is  a  true  state- 
ment that  most  of  your  shipping  business  belongs  to 
the  docks  down  the  river — the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Docks  and  the  Tilbury  Docks — and  most  of  your  ware- 
housing business  is  done  at  the  docks  up  the  river? — 
That  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  because  we  have  i)ut  in 
tables  where  we  show  that  the  bulk  of  the  shipping  is 
done  at  the  lower  docks,  where  only  the  big  ships  come, 
and  the  warehousing  is  put  down  in  the  upper  docks 
because  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  the  trade  to 
go  down  to  the  lower  docks. 

5847.  Would  it  be  possible  to  separate  the  up-river  See  6659-61. 
business  from  the  lower  rdver  business? — ^I  do  not  think 

so. 

5646.  Suppose  you  wore  asked  to  nvake  a  sale  of  the 
one  business  or  Uie  other,  could  you  make  such  a  divi- 
sion as  to  enable  it  to* be  done?--<I  do  not  think  it  is 
possible — ^honestly  I  do  not.  I  have  gone  into  it  veory 
carefully,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible.  The  whole 
thing  is  so  mixed  up  together,  «nd'  there  are  so  many 
ramifications  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say.  You 
find  that  you  are  giving  facilities  perhaps  to  shipping 
to  get  goods ;  goodls  get  the  benefit  of  that.  I  believe  it 
is  impossible  for  anybody  without  altering  our  whole 
system  of  book-keeping,  as  it  has  been  for  years  and 
years,  to  bring  out  any  nearer  statement  as  to  ihe  rela- 
tive values  of  our  warehousing  and  shipiping  t>nsiness, 
than  we  have  given  in  this  statement,  and  even  in  this 
statement  a  great  many  of  the  figures  which  we  have 
put  before  you  are  estimates ;  thoy  are  as  neoor  as  we 
could  get  them,  but  personally  I  should  be  very  sorry 
indeed  to  take  these  figures  even  as  correct 

5849.  I  think,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Ellis,  you  rather 
hesitated  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  how  money  was  to 
be  found  for  improving  the  river  and  harbour  generally, 
apart  from  the  docks  ?--~I  have  my  own  ideas,  but  I  do 
hesitate  rather  to  express  them. 

5850.  I  should  like  to  press  it  a  little,  for  this  reason 
— that  you  are  one  of  the  experts  in  the  matter,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  general  subjects  with  which  we  have  to 
deal,  and  whatever  body  is  constituted  to  deal  with  the 
river,  might  have  to  deal  with  the  _I>ock  Oomjpany  ? — 
Boughly,  I  think  it  is  not  a  difficult  question  at  all. 

At  present  the  Thames  Conservancy  do  collect  certain  See  6421-2 
rates,  and  I  would  give  the  Thames  Conservancy,  or 
whoever  is  the  river  authority,  the  power  to  continue 
to  collect  those  rates.  I  think  shipping  should  pay  per- 
haps a  trifle  more,  but  I  think  that  all  goods  coming 
into  the  river  should  also  contribute.  I  think  that  body 
should  have  the  power  of  levying  a  small  toll  not  only 
on  goods  coming  into  the  docks,  but  on  all  goods  brought 
into  the  port  or  exported  from  the  port.  To  simpUfy 
matters,  if  the  dock  companies  continue  separate,  I 
think  that  it  should  be  put  on  the  dock  companies  iSittb, 
so  far  as  the  ffoods  coming  into  the  docks  are  con- 
cerned, they  should  levy  and  collect  for  the  river 
authority  that  portion  of  the  dues. 

5851.  That  would  be  an  addition  to  the  burdens  upon 
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Mr.  C.  J,  C,  ihe  trade  of  the  port  more  than  you  propose  for  jour- 
8eott.  .     selves  I — ^Yee,  but  it  would  be  somethmg  so  infiaitesimAl 

^  ^fT^Qrti    ^**  ^  ^^  '^^  think  it  would  really  matter.     The  chaige 
9  MBjjLwi.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^j^g  ^  ^^^  pe^nny  on  1241bB. ;  that  ia 

the  maximum  charge.     The  river  authority  would  not 
w«nt  as  much. 

5852.  But  it  would  be  necessary  for  your  purpose, 
in  making  these  big  improvements  which  you  con- 
tem<pl*ate,  to  have  the  river  improvements  goinff  on 
0ide  by  elde  with  them? — Certainly.  It  would  be 
folly  for  us  to  build  a  dock  such  as  we  contemplate 
putting  on  the  south  side  of  <the  Albert  Dock,  a  dock 
Which,  so  far  as  we  oan  see,  will  accommodate  anything 
that  can  ever  come  up  the  Thames,  unless  the  river 
were  iimproved  to  such  an  extent  aa  to  allow  these  big 
flhips  to  come  up.  CNir  object  waa,  and  our  inBtruotiooa 
to  Mr.  Baggallay  were,  to  design  a  dock  that,  ao  far  as 
we  could  see,  would  take  in  anything  ever  likely  to 
come  so  far  up  the  river. 

5853.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  minor 
questions  -now.  One  of  them  ia  with  reference  to 
that  date  of  1823,  in  regard  to  which  you  quoted  from 
a  witneee,  Mr.  Drinkald,  a  staitement  whioh^  seemed 
to  imjUy  that  the  lighterage  business  of  the  river  had 
at  that  time  diminished.  It  is  with  reference  to  the 
inierence  you  draw  from  that  statement  that,  "I  have 
sold  some  at  £20  that  cost  me  £800  or  £900  since  the 
docks  have  been  in  operja-tion."  I  think  your  suggestion 
was  that  the  business  of  the  lightermen  altogether  had 
diminished  from  the  formation  of  the  docks?— -That  was 
my  inference  from  the  question.  It  seems  to  me  not 
altogether  an  unreasonable  inference,  because  if  a  man 
ia  willing  to  sell  for  £20  or  £30  barges  which  have  cost 
him  £800  or  £900,  it  rather  points,  1  think,  to  his 
having  very  little  need  of  them. 

6854.  I  think  you  suggested  that  very  soon  after  the 
liffhterage  business  must  have  increased.  This  was  in 
1823  ?-^ertainlv.  Since  1855  it  has  been  increasing. 
Whether  it  increased  much  between  that  and  1855  I 
cannot  say. 

5855.  My  question  to  you  is  whether  it  is  the  case 
that  any  part  of  the  business  of  the  river  could  have 
diminished  between  1800  and  1823,  because  we  have 
it  in  evidence  that  a  large  increase  of  coasting  and 
other  shipping  did  in  fact  take  place?— Yes,  I  admit 
that.  Of  course  I  simply  drew  my  inference  from  the 
fact  that  a  man  was  willing  to  sell  for  £20  eometiliing 
which  cost  him  so  very  much  more.  I  think  the  ordinary 
inference  is  that  if  he  was  willing  to  sell  them,  as  he 
found  he  had  no  employment  for  them,  their  occupa- 
tion was  gone. 

5856.  I  think  you  will  observe  that  what  was  said  was 
in  answer  to  a  question :  "  Are  barges  or  lighters  most 
nsedr  He  said:  "More  barges  than  lighters."  But 
is  not  a  barge  in  this  sense  practically  much  the  saiiie 
thing  as  a  lighiber.  Is  not  there  some  technical  noint  in 
the  distinction?— I  should  be  very  sorry  to  try  to  define 
the  difference  between  a  barge  and  a  lighter. 

5857.  But  if  a  man  says  that  he  uses  more  barges 
than  lighters,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  whole  of  the 
business  has  been  diminishing,  but  there  has  been  a 
certain  technical  change  in  the  business?— I  suppose 
that  at  that  time  there  was  some  distinction  between  a 
barge  and  a  lighter,  but  to-day  I  think  in  practical  use 
the  two  terms  are  interchangeable. 

5858.  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  whether  there  was 
any  distinction  ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  could  not  find  out, 
but  evidently  there  was  a  distinction  at  that  time? — 
Evidently  there  was  at  that  time. 

5859.  Then  he  was  asked  to  state  what  the  circum- 
stances were  which  prevented  or  inconvenienced  the 
passage  of  a  vessel  from  the  West  India  Dock  to  the 
London  Docks,  and  in  reply  to  that  question  he  said, 
"  In  the  first  place  the  want  of  suflScient  water  to  navi- 
gate ;  in  the  next  place,  the  bad  state  of  the  Pool 
almost  constantly,  which  I  think  is  now  worse  than 
it  was  when  the  whole  of  the  West  India  trade  passed 
through  it."  Then  he  was  asked,  "Do  you  mean  that 
it  is  more  crowded  ?"  and  he  replied,  "  Yes,  from  the 
increase  of  colliers  and  coastin<:  vessels  since  that 
period,  and  the  bad  arrangements  for  the  mooring  of 
the  vessels  by  the  harbour  masters."  That  all  points 
to  a  continuous  increase  of  the  trade  of  the  Port  from 
1800  to  1823?— Yes. 

5860.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  in  1836,  which  is 
13  years  after  1823,  there  was  a  committee  upon  the 
state  of  the  river  at  that  time.  I  do  not  know  if 
your  attention  has  been  drawn  to  that? — I  do  not 
think  so,  it  has  escaped  my  memory  if  it  has  been. 


5861.  You  may  take  it  from  me  there  was  a  very  ela- 
borate inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  river  at  that  time,, 
because  the  business  of  the  river  had  been  continually 
increasing.  What  I  suggest  is  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  the  business  of  barging  and  lighter- 
ing (putting  the  two  together)  could  have  been  diminish- 
ing all  that  time  ?— ^Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  I  am  rather 
Borry  now  I  apoke  on  the  question  of  tlie  barges. 

5862.  It  is  merely  rectifying  a  small  point  in  the  his- 
tory ?— -Yes. 

5863.  That  brings  me  to  a  point  I  was  going  to  ask. 
you  a  question  about>  namely,  in  reference  to  what  Bir. 
Ellia  aaked  you  with  regard  to  the  debate  on  tihe  Bill, 
of  1855.  Is  lit  not  the  case  that  all  thro)^[h  ihe  century 
Parliament  has  been  careful  to  insert  in  every  Bill 
creating  dock-s  this  exemption  clauae  ? — Docks  in  Lon- 
don, yes. 

5864.  In  that  very  debate  in  1855— -I  think  you  have 
it  before  you  that  in  1853  at  .the  time  of  the  passage  of 
t'he  Victoria  Dock  Bill  a  question  had  been  raised  and., 
the  exemption  clause  was  put  into  the  Victoria  Dock 
Bill  ?— Yes. 

5865.  Then  I  think  about  1863  some  abteoupita  were 
made  to  get  rid  of  the  exemption  clause,  and  tney  were 
refused.    So  that  it  has  been  a  continuous  policy  on^ 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  insist  upon  that  exemp* 
tion  clause  ? — ^Yes. 

5666.  I  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that  Parlia- 
ment in  1855  were  well  advised  in  refusing  to  hear  the 
Dock  Company's  case,  because  I  think  when 
an  important  company  coiues  and  makes  a  case- 
of  that  kind  it  ie  better  to  hear  it  than  to 
refuse  to  hear  it.  I  merely  wi^  to  eet  out 
now  that  you  admit  that  all  through  l£e  cen- 
tury Parliament  has  continuously  and  steadily 
insisted  upon  the  insertion  of  this  exemption  clause  ? — 
Of  couroe,  I  must  admit  it,  and  I  must  admit  that  in 
all  Dock  Acts  passed'  since  1855  there  ia  practically  no 
option.  People  had  to  accept  thia  clause.  Parliament 
had  refused  in  1855  to  reconsider  the  matter  at  all,  and 
insisted  on  the  exemption  clause,  and  ao  in  all  the  fol- 
lowing ActB  of  Parliament  it  necesaarily  'had  <to  be 
inserted. 

5867.  But  the  thing  was  not  done  as  a  matter  of 
course.  There  were  debates  and  queations  at  different 
timea? — -Mr.  Turner,  the  aoHcitor,  telle  me  that  in. 
nearly  all  cases  ihe  clause  was  put  in  by 
ourselves  when  the  bili  was  deposited.  The  reason, 
of  course,  why  we  pat  it  in  waa  that  having  failed  in 
1855  to  get  the  exemption  clause  repealed  we  found' 
ourselves  bound  to  go  on  with  it.  In  our  bill  for  this 
dock  extension  last  year  in  ihe  first  place  we  put  it  in 
without  the  exemption  clause,  but  when  we  found  there 
was  no  chance  of  the  Commission  reporting  before  that 
bill  had  been  dealt  with,  we  stated  at  once  that  we 
should  put  in  that  exem/ption  clause,  and  the  exemp- 
tion clause  will  go  in. 

5868.  In  1663—1  will  not  say  wliat  company's  bill, 
but  I  have  it  on  mr  notes — a  clause  exempting  lighters 
was  omitted  from  one  of  the  bills,  but  it  was  inserted 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1864,  and  there  were  debates  V 
—Yes. 

5868.  So  that  it  has  not  been  done  merely  as  a  matter 
of  course,  one  Bill  following  another,  but  there  have- 
been  debates  at  different  times  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether 
one  would  be  right  in  saying  that  the  matter  has  been- 
debated. 

5870.  I  am  merely  putting  the  question  to  you. 
to  raise  the  point,  that  it  has  been  done,  not 
merely  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  tbat  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords 
have  steadily  insisted'  upon  this  exemption  clause? 
— I  think  they  had  to  until  the  whole  question 
was  settled'.  Ko  doubt  they  did  insist  Having  failed 
in  1855,  it  would  be  very  difficult  I  take  it^  in  anotiMtr 
bill  for  a  new  dock  to  get  that  exemption  clause  re- 
pealed and  not  repeal  the  clauses  in  the  <yld  Acts. 

6871.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  with  reference  to  c^ 
your  statement  as  to  vesting  and  as  to  the  claim  about  gago^ 
freehold.  I  think  at  one  part  of  your  evideaoe  you 
said  that  docks  are  freehold  property.  My  question  is 
whether  you  maintain  that  docks  are  freehold  property 
in  the  sense  that  the.  dock  companies  could  give  up  the 
business  and  sell  the  prc^erty  or  whether  it  is  a  com- 
plete property  of  that  kind  ?^^5^ethe(r  it  is  an  aDTgo- 
lutely  private  property  without  any  restrictions  at- 
taching to  it?  No,  I  do  not  think  so,  for  this  reason. 
If  we  wanted  to  sell  one  dock  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  possible  to  sell  it  witiiout  getting  Parliamentaiy 
sanction. 
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6872.  You  could  not  refuse  while  the  docks  eccist 
4o  accept  any  vessels  that  come  to  enter  tihem  ? — £xactly. 
"The  obliga^on  is  upon  us,  and  we  have  to  do  it.  It 
•even  goes  so  far  as  mis,  that  to-daj  if  iliere  is  room  in 
a  dock  we  cannot  say  to  a  vessel,  *' You  cannot  go  into 
.that  dock ;  you  must  go  into  another  dock."  if  there 
is  room  in  any  particular  dock  the  vessel  can  say,  **  I 
will  go  in  there,"  whether  we  like  ift  or  not. 

5873.  So  that  n«t  mudh  turns  upon  this  claim  that 
they  are  freehold  property  7 — ^Yes,  I  ihink  a  good  deal 

:turns  on  it. 

5874.  I  should  like  to  know,  then,  what  it  is  you 
mean  by  that  claim.  You  do  not  refuse  to  submit  to 
-the  control  and  regulation  of  Parliament  I — "So, 

5875.  And  you  admit  you  have  certain  public  duties 
to  discharge  ?-— Yes. 

5876.  Then  what  is  the  adyantage  of  claiming  free- 
iiold  property,  as  you  call  it  ? — ^What  we  mean  by  that 

is  that  it  is  not  open  to  anybody  to  go  in  there  and 
•do  anything  they  like.  We  JCtkU  «top  «  man  going  in 
^ere  and  doing  any  particular  work.  We  can  make  re- 
:gulations  for  carrying  on  a  trade. 

(Mr.  Lyttdton.)  It  is  the  same  as  a  railway  company's 
xight  to  a  station',  I  suppose  ? 

5877.  {Sir  Robert  OiiferL)  That  would  follow  natur- 
ally from  the  ownership  of  property  under  the  Act  of 
Parliament  without  claiming  that  it  is  freehold.  You 
seem»  to  attach  great  value  to  the  vesting,  and  to  the 
fact  Ihat  it  is  freehold  property  Y— -We  ^bought  it  and 
we  paid  for  it,  and  a  good  many  people  tikink  they 
have  a  certain  right  in  it  besides  ourselves.  We  say, 
**  "No ;  you  have  certain  rights  whdch  we  give  to  you  by 
statute.  You  can  come  in  and  exercise  those  rights, 
i>ut  you  are  not  entitled  to  anything  more.'' 

5878.  There  is  no  claim  to  anything  more,  is  there  ? — 
Pardon  me,  I  think  there  ds  a  ffreat  deal.  At  the 
present  moment  we  are  being  asked  to  give  all  sorts  of 
facilities  to  barces  which  they  are  not  entitled'  to.  We 
have  correspondence  going  on  now.  i^en  the  facilities 
that  we  are  giving  now  to  barges  are  undoubtedly  far 
in  excess  of  what  they  are  entitled  to.  They  are  not 
saitisfied )  they  want  more. 

5879.  That  will  hardly  be  a  puiblac  right?— The  public 
have  no  riffht  to  do  this  without  payment  of  anything. 
£ven  in  the,  present  instance,  as  Mr.  Lyttelton  has 
pointed  ouit,  the  barges  to-day  in  taking  goods  from 
their  quays  are  going  right  away  from  any  powers  that 
they  have. 

5880.  But  that  does  not  affect  your  general  admis- 
sion that  you  have  special  privileges,  and  you  admit 
that  you  have  public  duties  in  the  matter  of  the  use  of 
the  property  ?---We  have  special  privileges  for  serving 
the  public  at  our  own  cost. 

5881.  (Mr,  Ellis.)  You  are  a  statutory  body,  in  fact, 
with  all  that  that  means  ? — Yes. 

5882.  (Sir  Bobert  Giffen.)  In  the  bills  that  you  have 
laid  before  Parliament  you  do  not  ask  for  any  extra 
powers  to  regulate  the  lighters  % — ISo. 

5883l  You  see  no  advantage  or  public  advantage  in 
doing  that?— ^I  will  tell  you  frankly,  in  this  bul  in 
which  we  have  applied  to  Parliament  for  the  extension 
of  a  dock  we  wanted'  to  make  it  as  little  controversial 
as  possible.  We  saw  the  great  necessity  of  completing 
that  dock  as  soon  as  possible,  and  we  felt  that  if  we 
put  into  rthat  bill  anything  at  all  that  was  going  to 
bring  us  into  conflict  witn  wharfingers,  lightermen, 
or  anyhody  else,  we  should  run  the  risk  of  that  bill 
being  hung  up,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  iK)rt  we 
wanted  to  get  ut  throug'h  quickly. 

5884.  You  attached  the  greatest  value  to  your  own 
income? — ^Which  bill  are  you  speaking  about? 

5885.  The  bill  in  this  session  ? — There  were  two  bills 
in  this  session.  I  was  referring  to  the  bill  which  is 
now  going  on  for  extending  the  dock,  and  not  to  the 
Lighterage  Bill,  which  is  dead. 

5886.  In  the  Lighterage  Bill  you  simply  proposed  to 
increase  your  charges  ? — ^Yes. 

5887.  You  think  that  is  a  more  important  matter  to 
be  dealt  with  in  comparison  with  lighterage  business  ? — 
Certainly,  because  we  recognise  that  if  the  lightermen 
pay  us  a  certain  sum  for  ti^e  service  we  render,  natur- 
ally a  certain  obligation  must  fall  on  us  which  to-day 
does  not  exist,  to  do  things  for  them,  which  to-day  we 
are  not  bound  to  do. 


(Chairman.)  With  reference  to  what  was  said  yester-  Mr.  C,  J.  C» 
day,  we  gather  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  the        Seott. 
learned  counsel  who  are  representing  various  bodies  in  ^  -m^Ti^qi 
this  inquiry,  that  the  cross-examination  of  this  witness  ^ 

should  not  take  place  to-day.     Do  I  understand  that  is 
so? 

(Mr.  Harper.)  That  is  so,  my  lord. 

(Mr.  Whitehead,)  I  have  not  seen  the  shorthand 
notes  of  the  last  day's  proceedings  yet. 

(Chairman.)  Does  that  apply  to  the  re>examinati<m 
of  Mr.  Scott? 

(Mr.  George  WaUaee.)  1  should  very  much  prefer,  if 
it  is  convenient  to  your  lordship,  to  reserve  Mr.  Scott's 
examination  once  and  for  all  till  after  the  czoss- 
examination. 

(Chairman,)  You  do  not  want  to  examine  him  before 
the  cross-examination  ? 

(Mr.  George  JVallace.)  1  do  not  want  to,  it  would 
only  waste  your  lordship's  time. 

(Mr.  Scrutton.)  May  I  say  that  I  am  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commission.  I  am  quite  ready  to  go  on  now  if  the 
Commission  think  fit ;  or  to  postpone  it.  I  understand 
that  the  Counsel  who  appears  for  the  wharfingers  is  not 
in  a  position  to  cross-examine  at  present. 

(Chairman.)  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  it  would  be 
more  convenient  to  us  to  entirely  disjwse  of  one  witness 
before  we  take  another. 

(Mr.  ScTTutton.)  What  occurred  to  me  was  that  I  may 
not  finish  to-day,  and  perhaps  it  might  be  convenient 
that  I  should  commence  after  your  adjournment. 

(Chairman.)  We  have  only  practically  an  hour  at  our 
disposal  to-day.  Mr.  Wallace,  you  do  not  want  to  sub- 
mit anything  now? 

(Mr.  George  TFaUacc.)  No,  my  lord,  I  think  not 

(Mr.  Whitehead.)  Might  I  make  an  application? 
Mr.  Scott,  in  his  evidence,  has  referred  to  certain 
agreements  which  practically  divide  themselves  into 
two  classes,  one  which  has  according  to  his  evidence 
very  seriously  affected  the  usage  of  the  x>ort,  and  the 
other  being  agreements  of  a  secret  character,  giving 
preferential  rights  either  to  individuals  or  to  pttrtieolar 
groups  of  traders.  I  will  not  conument  upon  the 
evidence,  but  what  I  ask  is  that  those  agreements 
should  be  put  in  and  be  accessible  to  the  parties  repre- 
sented here,  for  the  convenience  of  the  tribunaL  If  it 
IS  incumbent  upon  us  to  obtain  the  details  and  the 
nature  of  these  agreements  by  question  and  answer  in 
cross-examination,  it  will  take  up  a  great  deal  of  the 
Commission's  time,  and  I  think  it  would  not  be  for  the 
general  convenience.  What  I  ask  is  that  those  agree- 
ments should  be  put  in  and  placed  upon  the  notes,  and 
be  generally  accessible  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Mr.  Scott  said  that  some  of  the  agreements  were  in  the 
nature  of  trading  agreements  which  they  did  not  wish 
to  disclose,  but  if  I  may  say  so.  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  traders,  the  secrecy  of  those  agreements  is  one  of 
their  vitiating  features,  and  we  ought  to  know  them, 
and  I  submit  they  are  ver^^  relative  to  the  inquiry  which 
the  Commission  are  making. 

(Chairm^an.)  We  shall  consider  that 

(Mr.  Harper.)  Might  I  draw  your  attention  to 
Section  58  of  the  London  and  St  Katharine's  and  Bast 
and  West  India  Docks  Act,  1888,  which  provides 
specifically  that  after  the  passing  of  that  Act  they  shall 
not  make  any  agreement  or  renew  any  agreement  exist- 
ing at  that  time  by  which  preference  should  be  given. 

(Mr.  Lyttleton.)  Mr.  Scott's  point  was  that  they  did 
not  give  preference. 

(Mr.  Harper.)  1  mention  merely  one  case — ^the 
Orient  Company  ;  we  shoidd  like  to  have  some  informa- 
tion about  that 

(Witness.)  That  is  an  agreement  before  that  date 
which  was  specially  provided  for  by  Act  of  Parliament 

(Mr.  George  Wallace.)  That  section  carefully  ex- 
cludes any  prior  agreements  that  there  werei 

(Chairman.)  I  think  it  is  hardly  the  moment  now  to 
enter  into  any  argument  on  the  subject 

(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 

(Chairman.)  With  reference  to  the  question  which 
was  raised  this  morning  by  the  learned  counsel  repre- 
senting the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Com- 
missioners wish  to  say  that  they  axe  not  prepared  to 
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Mr.  C.  J.  C  iQftkd  any  general  order  for  the  prodaction  or  disclosore 
Sirofi,        of  agreements.    If  any  document  be  required  to  be  pro- 

diiced  by  any  interest  represented  before  the  Commis- 

8  Majr- 1901.  gion,  application  must  be  made  for  it  in  writing,  with 
particulars  thereof,  and  the  reasons  alleged  for  its  pro- 
duction. 

(Mr.  Lewis  Coward,)  And  you  will  decide  then,  I 
suppose,  when  occasion  arises,  upon  the  admissibility 
of  it? 

(Chairman.)  Yes.  With  reference  to  the  cross- 
examination  of  witnesses  by  counsel,  the  Commissioners 
desire  to  say  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  admit  ques- 
tions involving  matters  of  opinion  ;  the  cross-examina- 
tion must  be  limited  to  matters  of  fact  They  will  also 
be  obliged  if  the  learned  counsel  engaged  in  cross- 
examining  will  first  indicate  the  topics  upon  which  it 
is  proposed  to  cross-examine. 

(Mr.  Sci-utttm.)  I  appear  for  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London.  I  desire  in  the  first  instance  to 
get  more  in  detail  from  Mr.  Scott  the  great  change  of 
system  which  has  been  referred  to  by  the  questions  of 
Sir  Robert  GifFen  and  I  think  referred  to  for  the  first 
time,  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  12  years,  because 

I  think  it  will  appear  that  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  present  position  of  the  docks.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  the  sort  of  intimation  that  meets  the 
wishes  of  the  Commission. 

(Chairman.)  Certainly. 

(Mr.  Scrutton.)  That  will  take  some  little  time. 
"When  I  have  got  to  the  end  of  that,  I  shall  be  prepared 
to  make  a  similar  intimation  with  regard  to  the  next 
point. 

(Chairman.)  That  meets  our  view  entirely. 

5888.  (Mr.  Scrutton.)  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  as  the 
figures  that  Sir  Robert  Giffen  asked  about  show,  that 
within  the  last  eleven  years  almost  a  revolution  has 
taken  place  in  the  docks  in  the  way  of  dealing  with 
goods  coming  in? — ^Tes. 

5880.  I  want  to  get  a  little  more  in  detail  from  you 
exactly  what  is  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  those 

II  or  12  years,  and  how  it  has  come  to  take  place.  I 
do  not  want  to  go  further  back  than  the  Tilbury  Dock 
date.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  see  whether  I  correctly 
understand  what  was  the  system  which  prevailed  say 
from  1882  to  1887  at  the  time  when  the  Tilbury  Dock 
was  being  built.  You  were  charging  a  tonnage  due  on 
ships.  Can  you  state  shortly  to  the  Commission  what 
you  were  giving  the  ship  simply  for  the  tonnage  due — 
that  is  the  Is.  per  ton  ? — ^It  was  the  right  to  go  into  the 
dock  and  remain  there  for  four  weeks. 

5890.  Was  there  any  right  to  use  the  quay? — No. 

5891.  Simply  the  right  to  lie  in  the  water  of  the  dock 
for  four  weeks  ? — To  come  alongside  the  quay. 

5892.  I  suppose  they  might  moor  to  the  quay  for  the 
shilling  ? — ^Yes. 

5893.  And  people  landing  from  them  might  walk  on 
the  quay? — ^Yee. 

5894.  But  nothing  further  ? — Nothing. 

5895.  That  was  the  first  due  you  were  charging? 
You  were  charging  on  goods  landed  on  the  quay  and 
brought  to  your  warehouses  a  landing  rate  or  consoli- 
dated rate? — ^Not  charging  the  ship. 

5896.  But  charging  the  goods  ? — ^Yes. 

5897.  In  ajddition  you  were  claiming  the  right  at  that 
time  to  do  all  the  discharging  work  yourself  unless  it 
was  done  by  the  crew  of  the  ship  ? — Yes. 

5898.  You  were  charging  that  in  the  case  of  discharg- 
ing, but  in  the  case  of  loading  you  were  allowing  the 
shipowner  to  do  the  work,  and  indeed  requiring  him 
to  do  the  work  by  his  own  men,  the  stevedores  ? — ^Yes. 

5899.  For  the  work  you  were  doing  for  the  shipowner 
and  compelling  him  to  let  you  do,  you  were  charging 
him  a  discharging  rate  t— Yes. 

6900.  That  would  be  the  third  rarte ;  a  tonnage  rate 
on  the  ship  paid  by  the  8hix)own<er,  a  dischfarj^g  rate 
for  the  labour  of  dischai^ing  paid  by  the  ffhipowner, 
a  rate  on  the  gooda  landed  for  warehousing  paid  by  the 
goodii  ? — Yes. 

6901.  And  under  those  circumatances,  at  thait  time 
were  tall  the  large  shipowners  adopting  the  pradtice  of 
turning  out  all  their  goods  on  the  (fUBiy  which  were 
wanted  in  barges,  and  then  delivering  them  to  the 
bai^e?— -We  were  doing  the  discharging. 


6902.  Thait  was  the  i^fstem  that  was  being  used) — 
I  think  that  waa  the  system  practically.  It  was  prac- 
tically so ;  but  in  miany  cases  we  did  deliver  gooda> 
overside  to  barges. 

5903.  But  in  a  kuge  numiber  of  oases  and  with  *. 
large  number  of  ships  between  1880  and  1890,  you  were- 
putting  the  goods  out  on  the  quay,  and  where  the  con» 
signee  required  his  goods  overside  you  were  delivering 
into  a  barge? — ^Yes. 

5904.  But  in  oth^r  cases  you  were  chazging  tha- 
shipper  a  rate — a  shipper's  accommodation  rate,  or 
overboard-to-<;raft  rate  I—Yes. 

5905.  So  that  as  things  were  at  that  time  there  were 
the  four  rates? — Yee. 

5906.  If  the  consignee  aaked  to  have  hia  goods  over- 
side  direct  from  the  ship,  as  it  was  very  often  not  con- 
venient to  give  it,  the  dock  company  would  put  tha- 
goodsouton  the  quay  and  deliver  from  the  quajr  to  the- 
craft.  They  would  not  change  the  gooda  anything  ;  they 
would  not  charge  the  barge  anything,  but  they  would 
charge  the  ship  a'  rate  over  quay  to  crafti— Oertadnly. 
We  were  acting  for  the  ahdp. 

5907.  At  that  time  you  were  claiming  an  aibsolute 
right  to  do  all  the  diechaiging,  and  to  exclude  the- 
shipowner  ? — Ceitainly. 

5908.  That  was  the  position,  I  may  take  it,  up  to- 
1889  ?— And  I  think  practically  up  to  1891. 

5909.  I  will  give  ^ou  t^e  exaot  datee  preaenttly.    I 
am  coming  to  thiat  in  a  moment.    But  between  1880' 
and  1890,  certainly,  that  was  the  position  ? — ^Yes. 

5910.  Also  before  1862  there  were  the  -two  separa;te- 
big  dock  companies,  the  East  and  West  India,  and  tiie 
London  and  St.  Efatharine  f— -Yes. 

5911.  At  that  time,  before  the  l^lbury  Dook  propoaal 
was  made,  they  were  living  in  peace  and  unity  9— Yes. 

691^  Charging  the  eame  rates? — ^Yes. 

6913.  In  1862  the  Tilbury  Dock  Act  was  obUinedt' 
—Yes. 

5914.  Was  the  inunediate  result  of  that  a  competi* 
tition  on  the  most  vigorous  scale  between  the  two- 
dock  companies? — In  1^? 

5016.  Not,  of  course,  in  1882,  because  the  Tilbury 
Dock  was  not  ready,  but  we  will  say  about  1887  or 
1888?— Yes,  about  1887  or  1888. 

5916.  Each  company  was  bidding  for  the  big  lines?' 
— ^Yes. 

5917.  I  think  from  the  evidence  it  appears — ^it  is  so, 
is  it  not — that  both  dock  companies  were  very  much 
hampered  for  the  next  seven  or  eight  years,  or  longer^ 
perhaps,  by  the  agreements  which  they  had  made  with 
shipowners  in  that  time  of  competition  ?— No ;  the- 
East  and  West  Lidia  Dook  was  luimpezed  for  a  con- 
aiderably  longer  period,  bat  the  Iiondon  and  St 
Katharine  Dook  Company  was  not  hampered. 

6916.  The  !Eaet  and  West  India  Dodc  Company  was^ 
very  much  hampered  ?— Yes. 

5919.  This  is  an  instance.  The  Orient  Oompaoy 
came  down  to  the  Tilbury  Dock  on  aa  agreement,  T 
think,  which  gave  them  a  rebate  of  50  per  cent  on  the 
rates  for  10  years  ?— Yee. 

6920.  Which  expired  in  ie96?^Yes. 

6921.  The  P.  and  O.  Company  stayed  in  Si 
Katharine's  Dook? — Yes. 

5922.  Under  an  agreement? — ^tJmler  an  agreement, 
but  their  agreement,  if  I  remember  rightly,  ran  out  in» 
1892. 

6923.  In  looking  at  any  of  the  figures  from  1885  to 
1892,  1893,  1894,  and  1895,  the  Commission  must  bear 
in  mind  that  as  to  the  biff  lines,  there  were  agreementa- 
which  had  been  made  when  the  two  companies  were 
in  competition  with  each  other?— And  you  would  infer 
from  that,  that  the  earnings  were  redueed  acoordingly ; 
btzt  that  was  not  so. 

6924.  So  that  100  per  cent,  would  hare  been  paid' 
to  somebody  had  it  not  been  for  the  inducement 
to  go  to  Tilbury  with  50  per  cent  rebate?-— But  the- 
India  Dook  Comipany  had  to  bear  that 

6926.  I  am  not  going  new  into  what  was  the  con- 
dition lifter  1B89?--But  it  does  not  affect  that,  be- 
cause the  figures  which  I  have  pat  in  are  the  figarea 
of  the  Joint  Oommittee,  which  are  not  affected  by  thii» 

6926.  You  mean  it  is  only  the  ifivieion  of  the  twe 
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companies?  The  India  Dock  suffered  in  1889  for  the 
agreements  that  were  m^e.  The  St.  Katharine  Docks 
suffered  for  the  P.  and  0.  agreement  up  to  1802?— I 
forget  wha^t  the  exaot  date  was. 

5927.  The  exact  date  does  not  matter,  but  there 
w.as  an  agreement  in  which  the  P.  and  O.  stayed  in 
the  other  do<^  instead  of  going  into  the  Tilbury  Dock? 
—Tee. 

5928.  In  1889  the  companies  made  up  their  quarrel? 
—Tea. 

5929.  And  ajnalgamated  ? — ^No. 

5930.  Put  themselves  under  the  Joint  Committee? — 
Yes. 

5951.  The  amalgamation  was  in  1900? — Yes. 

5932.  Competition  then  was  removed? — Yes. 

5933.  There  were  docks  outside — I  will  not  call  it 
the  amalgamation,  because  you  object  to  that— ^but  out- 
side the  combination  ? — ^Yes.  There  were  the  Millwall 
and  Surrey  Docks. 

59(34.  Did  the  Joint  Comjmttee  make  agreements 
with  the  Millwall  and  Surrey  Docks  to  avoid  competi- 
tion between  the  docks? — Yes.  The  Surrey  Commer- 
cial  was  doing  a  business  in  soft  wood  which  the 
docks  had  never  done,  and  we  were  doing  a  business 
in  hard  wood  which  the  Surrey  Commercial  had  never 
done. 

5935.  What  was  the  date  of  the  agreement? — ^I  think 
it  was  after  the  dock  strike,  but  I  think  it  was  about 
1890. 

5936.  The  dock  strike  was  1889?— Yes. 

5937.  Is  that  agreement  &till  continuing  with  the 
Surrey  Commarcial? — ^No. 

5938.  When  did  it  expire? — Speaking  from  memory, 
I  should  think  about  three  or  four  years  ago. 

5939.  Is  there  any  agreement  now  between  you  and 
the  Surrey  Commercial  as  to  rates  ? — ^None  whatever. 

5940.  That  was  an  agreement  by  which  you  kept 
clear  of  certain  classes  of  goods  and  the  Surrey  Com- 
mercial kept  clear  of  certain  classes  of  goods  f— Yes, 
and  the  Millwall  Dock  Company  was  brought  into  it. 

5941.  As  you  have  mentioned  the  Millwall,  let  us 
have  the  Millwall.  What  was  the  agreement  with  the 
Millwall  Dock  Company  ?— Practically  the  same.  They 
w«re  made  parties  to  it. 

5942.  It  was  not  timber  with  them? — ^Yes,  they  do 
timber.  It  was  for  everything — that  they  should 
follow  our  rates.  ^ 

5943.  Was  there  not  some  agreement  as  to  the 
American  ships.  What  is  the  date  of  the  agreement 
with  the  Millwall  ? — The  same  date  as  with  the  Surrey 
Commercial.     It  was  somewhere  about  1890. 

5944.  Was  there  not  some  agreement  designed  to  keep 
the  American  grain  trade,  I  think  it  was,  for  the  Mill- 
wall? — ^No,  not  tlie  American  grain  trade. 

5945.  What  was  it? — They  did  a  very  large  grain 
trade,  for  which  they  had  certain  facilities.  We  had 
not  those  facilities,  and  we  were  willing  that  they  should 
keep  that. 

5946.  So  that,  although,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  the  pub- 
lic, you  were  competing  docks,  there  wore,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  agreements  between  you  which  destroyed  com- 
petition?— ^Precisely  as  there  are  amongst  shipowners. 

5947.  You  mean  rings  ? — ^You  would  call  them  rings  ; 
I  oaU  them  combinatiaiui.  • 

5948.  "Rings"  is  a  shorter  word.  Do  I  understand 
that  those  agreements  have  now  stopped?  Are  there 
any  agreements  now  bettween  you  and  the  Millwall,  or 
between  you  and  the  Surrey? — ^None. 

5949.  But  there  were  between  1889  and  1896  ? — Some- 
wHere  about  that. 

5950.  Have  you  any  objection  to  produce  those  agree- 
ments to  the  Commission,  now  they  have  expired? — ^It 
also  deals  with  the  Surrey  Commercial  and  the  Millwall 
Docks  Company. 

5051.  I  am  only  asking  you  to  speak  for  yourself. 
Have  you,  for  the  Joint  Committee,  any  objection  to 
produce  them? — No. 

(Mr.  Serution.)  I  see  counsel  for  the  Surrey  Com- 
mercial present. 

(Mr.  Oeorgt  Wcdlaee.)  1  think  one  ought  to  con&der 
what  the  agreements  are.  Personally,  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  decido  about  it.  Ail  I  know  is  that  the 
agreement  expired  about  five  yeaara  aga 
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(Chairman.)  1  do  not  know  whether  you  will  insist  jjff.^  q^  j^  q^ 


on  that,  Mr.  Scrutton.      It  is  ancient  history,  and,  in 
one  sense,  it  is  remote. 

(Mr.  Scrutton.)  I  am  quite  willing  that  your  Lord- 
ship should  decide  presently,  when  you  have  heard  the 
rest  of  the  cross-examination;  but  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  whole  of  the  last  15  years  will  be  material 
for  the  Commission  in  deciding  whether  this  compaoy 
shall  have  any  further  powers. 

(Cliairman.)  Then  will  you  bring  up  the  question 
again? 

(Mr.  Scrutton.)  Yes ;  I  vrill  not  press  it  at  present,  if 
your  Lordship  will  bear  it  in  mind.  I  have  asked  tins 
gentleman,  the  chairman  of  the  Dock  Company,  and  he 
says  he  is  willing  to  produce  the  agreements. 

(Witness.)  Yes,  I  was  speaking  purely  my  own  per- 
sonal opinion.  I  have  no  objection  to  prodxtce  them. 
I  have  no  wish  to  keep  anything  back. 

5952.  In  1888  is  the  Act  which  constitutes  the  Joint 
Committee  ? — ^Yes. 

5953.  In  1889,  was  the  dock  strike  7 — Yes. 

5954.  That  was  a  strike  of  the  dock  laibourars  em- 
ployed in  discharging,  against  the  Dock  Company,  their 
employers? — ^It  was  not  only  dock  labourers  employed 
in  discharging. 

5955.  But  it  began  with  the  labourers  wanting  their 
6d.,  and  then  there  was  a  sympathetic  strike? — ^It  began 
with  a  certain  portion  of  the  dock  labourers. 

'5956.  And  then  extended  to  all  of  them? — Yes. 

5957.  One  of  the  restdts  of  that  strike  no  doubt  was 
a  suggestion  whether  the  shipowners  mighit  not  do  the 
work  of  dischaiging.  Up  to  that  time,  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  remember,  you  had  claimed  the  sole  right  of 
discharging.    You  had  claimed  it  as  a  right? — Yes. 

5958.  Did  you  discovet,  in  1889,  that  you  had  been 
mistaken  in  your  view  that  you  had  such  a  right? — 
No. 

5959.  You  think  still  you  had  such  a  right? — Yes,  it 
was  never  disputed.  The  shipowners  had  never  tried 
it. 

5960.  You  think  still  you  had  such  a  right? — Yes. 

5961.  Can  vou  suggest  to  the  Commission  under  what 
Statute  you  had  such  a  right? — No,  I  could  not  say 
that. 

5962.  You  claimed  it? — We  claimed  it,  and  it  had 
never  been  disputed. 

5963.  In  December,  1890 — ^perhaps  you  could  give  me 
the  exact  date — didyou  give  everybody  notice  that  after 
the  Ist  January,  1891,  you  would  do  none  of  the  dis- 
charging?— ^We  certainly  did  not  give  what  you  would 
infer  was  a  four  weeks'  notice.  We  gave  a  proper  no- 
tice ;  but  we  certainly  did  not  do  as  you  suggest :  give 
notice  in  December  that  on  the  1st  Janniary  we  should 
alter  it. 

5964.  When  was  the  notice  given? — It  can  be  ascer- 
tained. And,  prior  to  that  notice,  I  ma^  say  there  had 
been  a  considerable  amount  of  communLcation  between 
ourselves  and  the  shipowners. 

5965.  I  will  read  from  the  statement  in  the  ''Law 
Reports."  The  case  is  reported  in  ''Law  Beports,"  3, 
Chancery  Division,  1892,  on  page  242,  under  the  naine 
of  the  London  Association  of  Shipowners  and  Brokers 
V.  the  London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee.  I 
will  read  the  statement  of  facts  there,  and  ask  you 
whether  it  is  accurate: — "To  carry  out  the  alteration 
the  defendants,  the  Joint  Committee,  in  December,  1880, 
issued  a  printed  code  of  regulations  dated  '  Ist  of  January, 
1891.'"  Do  you  say  that  those  dates  are  inaccurate? 
— ^No,  I  do  not  say  that  those  are  inaccurate.  You  are 
asking  me  now  to  speak  from  memory  of  a  great  many 
things  that  happened,  and,  although  we  may  havo  issued 
that  notice  on  the  1st  January 

5066.  The  notice  was  issued  at  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, to  take  effect  on  the  1st  Januaiy? — What  I  would 
wish  to  say  is  that  although  that  particular  book  of 
rates  may  have  been  dated  the  1st  January,  and  would 
oome  into  force  on  the  1st  January,  it  does  not  at  all 
follow  from  that  that  the  shipowners  had  not  had  notice 
prior  to  that. 

5967.  I  agree  it  does  not  follow;  but  I  am  askinc 
whefther  it  is  not  the  fact  that  it  was  not  put  out  tiU 
the  beginning  of  December? — I  have  not  got  it  before 
me. 

5968.  I  have? — ^That  is  dated  lat  January,  and  yvn 
say  it  was  put  out  at  the  beginning  of  Decemfber. 
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Mr,  a  J.  C.      5960.  Yes?— If  so,  I  think  it  is  extremely  probable. 

^^-  (Chairman.)  The  c[iie8tion,  whether  shipowiiers  had  or 

fi  mITTqoi    bad  not  proper  notice  in  December,  1890,  is  not,  per- 

9  joayiwi.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  inquiry  before  us.     We  must  keep  as 

closely  as  possible  to  the  terms  of  the  reference. 

{Mr,  Seruiton.)  Of  course,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  want 
to  try  any  cases  over  again. 

{Witness,)  May  I  mention,  in  paasing,  that  there  was 
an  enormous  amount  of  correspondence  prior  to  that 
with  the  shipowners.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr. 
Scrutton's  father  on  several  occasions  to  discuss  these 
matters.  It  may  be  true  that  the  printed  book  dated 
the  let  January,  1891,  was  issued  in  December,  1890. 
There  had  been  correspondence  with  the  shipowners  for 
months  and  months  before  that,  and  it  was  simply  at 
the  last  moment,  when  everything  was  settled,  that  we 
gave  notice  what  the  rates  would  be  on  a  certain  date. 
There  was  no  question,  and  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Scrutton 
would  say  that  we  sprang  a  change  in  December,  of 
which  the  shipowners  had  heard  nothing,  and  whicli 
was  to  come  into  force  on  the  1st  January. 

(Mr.  Ellis.)  It  is  a  very  minute  point. 

5970.  {Mr.  Scrutton.)  The  book  that  you  put  out,  pro- 
fessed, on  the  face  of  it,  to  require  every  shipowner  to 
comply  with  it,  did  it  not?  It  began  :  ^'  Shipowners  wiU 
be  required  to  comply  with  the  following  regulations  ?— 
Yes. 

5971.  Did  the  Court  of  Appeal  say  that  they  regarded 
it  as  an  imposition  on  the  public  ?  I  am  reading  fwHu 
Lord  Juisftice  Lindley's  judgment.  «  For  I  regard  the 
new  code  as  an  imposition  on  the  public  i— If  it  is 
reported  so  I  suppoce  it  is  so.    I  cannot  remember  it. 

5972.  And  did  Lord  Justice  Kay  say  :  "I  am  clearly 
of  opinion  that  it  is  not  a  proper  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  Joint  Committee  to  publish  m  this  manner, 
as  binding  regulations,  a  set  of  rules  which  they  know 
are  not  binding  "  ?— If  it  is  stated  so,  I  suppose  he  did. 

5973.  But  did  tlhey  hold  that  you  had  this  right? 
This  is  the  change  of  system  that  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Commission.  Did  they  hold  that  you 
had  the  right  to  «ay  to  every  shipowner  who  wantea 
to  come  to  the  sam-e  bert<h  every  time  he  oame  to  tne 
dock,  "  We"  will  not  let  you  do  it  unless  you  agree  to 
certain  terms"?— They  gave  us  judgment  and  cos.ts. 
That  is  more  to  the  point. 

6974.  "With  this  declaration  the  appeal  must  be 
dismissed  without  costs."  You  must  be  careful,  Mr. 
Scott,  in  -making  these  assertions  ?— The  original  costs. 
That  is  the  appeal. 

5975.  And  was  the  appeal  dismissed  without  costs 
because  thev  said  it  had  been  an  imposition  on  the 
public?— You  have  everything  there  fresh  before  you, 
and  you  are  quoting  from  things  before  you,  and 
asking  me  to  answer  questions.  I  have  nothing  before 
me. 

5976.  This  point  about  costs  is  only  brought  up  be- 
cause vou  would  not  answer  the  question  I  asked  you, 
and  vou  tried  to  say  that  the  appeal  was  di&missed  with 
costs".  The  question  I  asked  was  this :— Did  the  Court 
of  Appeal  sav  that  when  a  shipowner  wanted  the  same 
berth  everv  time  he  came  to  the  dock  you  had  a  right  to 
charge  him  terms  for  the  use  of  the  same  berth?— 
If  a  shipowner  wished  to  have  an  appropriated  berth 
we  had  a  right  to  charge  him,  but  it  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  the  same  berth  every  time  he  came  into  the 
dock.  In  the  case  of  a  tramp  steamer  she  would  not 
have  the  same  berth. 

5977.  It  was  for  the  appropriated  berth  that  you 
began  now  to  require  shipowners  who  wanted  the  same 
berth  to  take  an  agreement  ?— Yes,  and  that  we  were 
held  to  be  within  our  right  in  doing. 

5^8.  Your  svstem  beginning  then  has  now  extended, 
so  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  the  wihole  of  the 
docks  is  let  in  appropriated  berths?— Not  entirely. 

5979.  Not  entirely,  but  very  nearly.  So  that 
whereas  before  1890  there  was  nothing  of  this  sort  in 
the  docks,  nearly  every  berth  in  the  lower  docks  is 
let  to  shipowners  on  a  form  of  agreement  ?— With  ttiis 
reservation,  that  if  that  shipowner  is  not  using  that 
berth  for  his  own  particular  business  we  have  a  right 
to  use  it. 

5980.  Will  you  hand  a  copy  of  the  form  of  agreement 
±o  the  Commissioners  in  order  tihat  they  may  see  the 
terms  on  which  the  dock  is  now  let?— Yes. 

5981.  You  ara  atill  charging  the  tonnage  dUe  on 
ships  ?— Yes. 


5982.  You  are  still  charging  the  rates  on  goods 
that  go  to  your  own  warehouse  ?— Yes. 

5983.  You  are  not  charging  the  shipowner  a  discharge 
rate,  but  you  are  charging  'him  a  rent  for  quay  space? 
—Yes. 

5984.  And  for  that  you  are  letting  him  do  the  work 
of  putting  the  class  of  goods  that  go  to  lighters  over  the 
quay  ? — ^Yes. 

5985.  He  does  the  discharging;  he  puts  the  goods 
on  to  lAie  quay,  and  instead  of  the  three  rates  he  was 
paying  before,  he  has  to  pay  the  tonnage  due  on  the 
ship  and  the  rent  for  the  quay  space  ? — ^Yes. 

5986.  And  he  has  been,  not  only  in  the  American 
trade,  but  in  every  other  trade,  putting  all  the  goods 
out  on  the  quay  ?— -Not  all.  So  far  as  it  suited  his  con- 
venience. 

•  5987.  If  he  finds  it  more  convenient  he  can  put  it 
overside,  but  he  does  not  thereby  avoid  paying  any  rate 
to  you,  so  that  he  has  substituted  the  two  rates  for  the 
three  rates  previously  ? — ^Yes. 

5988.  You  have  told  the  Commission  that  it  was  the 
American  clause  that  has  made  the  difference  ? — ^I  do  not 
think  I  said  that. 

5989.  What  I  am  thinking  of  is  this  :  "  The  only  way, 
therefore,  to  place  a  toll  on  goods  so  as  to  make  it  bear 

on  ihe  goods-owners  and  not  on  the  shipowners  was  to  g^  §^ 
introduce  the  custom  of  the  Port  of  Liverpool,  under 
which  custom  the  shipowner's  contract  is  fulfilled  as 
the  goods  leave  the  sihip's  tackles.  In  the  case  of 
steamers  from  North  American  ports,  the  shipowners 
themselves  have  succeeded  in  incorporating  in  their 
bill  of  lading  the  Liverpool  conditions  of  delivery  by 
what  is  known  as  '  the  North  American  bill  of  lading 
clause,'  or  more  shortly  *  the  American  clause.'  "  Has 
not  nearly  every  ship  that  comes  into  your  docks  a 
power  to  do  what  it  is  doing — namely,  a  power  to  put 
goods  on  the  quay  at  once  and  deliver  thence  to  the 
barges  ?— Yes,  under  its  bill  of  lading. 

5990.  It  is  not  merely  the  American  clause? — Yes, 
pardon  me. 

5991.  For  instance,  here  is  a  P.  and  O.  bill  of  lading. 
Look  at  the  two  -clauses  I  have  marked.  {Handing  a 
copy  of  the  bill  of  lading  to  the  Witness.)  Let  us  see 
whether  this  is  peculiar  to  the  American  trade.  Do 
you  see  what  the  P.  and  0.  have  power  to  do  ? — "  The 
company  shall  have  the  option  of  making  delivery  of 
goods  either  over  the  ship's  side  or  from  lighters  or  a 
store  ship  or  hulk  or  Custom  House  or  warehouse  or 
wharf  or  dock  or  quay  at  merchant's  risk.  In  all  cases 
their  liability  is  to  cease  as  soon  as  the  goods  are  free 
from  the  ship's  tackles." 

5992.  As  I  understand,  you  suggest  that  that  is  not 
the  sort  of  clause  you  are  referring  to  in  your  state- 
ment with  regard  to  the  custom  of  Liverpool.  Is  that 
the  custom  of  Liverpool  ? — ^No. 

5993.  The  liability  is  to  cease  when  the  goods  are 
free  from  the  ship's  tackles  ? — ^This  is  never  used  here. 

{Chairman.)  1  think  there  is  a  dispute  on  this  point 
Mr.  Scott  told  us  in  his  evidence  that  the  ships  of  the 
North  Atlantic  did  use  the  American  bill  of  lading, 
and  the  reason  why  the  others  did  not  was  the  custom 
of  the  port     He  himself  deprecated  it 

{Witness.)  I  should  like  you  to  ask  the  P.  and  0. 
whether  they  act  .on  that  clause.     I  say  they  do  not. 

5994.  (Mr,  Scrutton.)  Let  us  see  what  the  P.  and  O. 
do.  The  goods  that  they  do  not  put  overside  they  turn 
out  on  the  quay  ? — ^Yes. 

5995.  From  the  quay  they  deliver  to  you  if  they  are 
goods  going  to  you,  or  deliver  to  the  lighter  if  they 
are  goods  godng  to  the  lighter  ? — Yes.  May  I  ask  how 
do  you  reconcile  that  statement  that  they  are  free  from 
liability  so  soon  as  the  goods  leave  the  sihip's  tackiest 
If  they  are  free  from  responsibility  so  soon  as  the  goods 
leave  the  ship's  tackles,  how  does  it  come  to  pass  that 
they  truck  these  over  the  quay  and  then  deliver  to  the 
craft  from  the  quay  ?  That  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  ship's  tackles,  and  that  is  why  I  say  that  this  clause, 
so  far  as  the  P.  and  0.  are  concerned,  is  entirely  in- 
operatdve. 

5996.  Then,  in  your  view,  is  there  something  that 
is  acted  upon  in  the  American  trade  that  is  not  acted 
upon   in  other  trades? — ^I  say  they  act  on  their  own 

bill  of  lading. 

5997-  Now  I  want  to  go  to  another  thing.  We  see 
now  what  happened  after  1890.    You  changed  your  pre- 
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vious  system  to  the  system  you  hare  just  described? — 
Yes. 

5996.  Did  you  then  try  to  extend  that  system  to 
ships  which  did  not  always  want  the  same  berth,  but 
which  came  in  as  casual  ships  ?— Certainly.  At  that 
time  It  was  ruling  in  Liverpool,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  we  adopted  it  in  London. 

5999.  In  two  cases  were  actions  brought  against  you 
to  restrain  you  from  enforcing  the  clause  on  ships? 
There  was  the  case  of  the  "'Clam,"  of  Messrs.  Samuels 
id  1894,  and  the  case  of  Messrs.  Bruce  in  March,  189S? 
— >I  remember  the  case  t>f  Messrs.  Samuels.  I  should 
like  to  refresh  my  memory  with  regard  to  the  details. 

6000.  In  each  of  those  cases,  dici  you  refuse  to  allow 
the  ship  to  go  alongside  the  quay  unless  they  signed 
the  form  of  agreement? 

(Chairman.)  What  form  of  agreement  are  you  refer- 
ring to? 

(Mr.  Scrutton.)  The  form  of  agreement  that  thev 
imposed  on  ships  that  always  wanted  the  same  berth 
in  1890. 

(Chairman,)  What  was  the  effect  of  it? 

(Mr.  Scrutton.)  You  may  come  alongside  the  quay 
if  you  pay  us  so  much  a  yard  for  quay  space.  I  under- 
stand the  witness  is  going  to  put  in  a  form  of  agree- 
ment. 

(Mr,  George  Wallace.)  There  are  two.  We  will  hand 
in  a  copy  of  the  monthly  agreement  and  one  of  the 
weekly  agreements,  bath  of  which  are  in  common  use. 
There"  is  also  a  three  months'  agreement.  They  are 
exactly  the  same. 

(Mr,  Scrutton.)  I  think  the  only  difference  is  the 
period. 

(Mr.  George  WaUace.)  Yes. 

[Tiie  Witness  handed  iv  n  ropy  of  the  monthly  agree- 
ment hettrem  the  London  arid  tndia  Docks  Cmnpaiiy 
and  Shifwimers  as  to  apjirofmaied  berths.  See 
Appendix,  17th  Day,  No.  1.  Also  a  cop\f  of  the  weekly 
agreement  hetireen  the  London  and  India.  Docks  Com- 
pany and  Shipoirners  as  to  appropriated  l>erths.  See 
AppetidiXy  17 fh  Day,  No.  f?.) 

6001.  (Mr,  Scrutton.)  In  the  two  cases  I  have  referred 
to,  was  the  dock  company  trying  to  require  a  casual 
ship  to  sign  one  of  those  agreements  before  it  came 
alongside  the  quay? — Speaking  from  memory,  I  think 
yon  are  not  stating  it  quite  accurately. 

6002.  What  is  your  view?— My  view  is  that  Sir 
Marcus  Samuel  claimed  the  right  to  go  along  to  the 
particular  berth. 

6003.  Which  was  vacant  at  the  time  ? — ^Yes. 

6004.  Without  signing  that  agreement? — Yes. 

6005.  And  Messrs.  Bruce*s  case  was  the  same? — ^I 
really  forget. 

6006.  Did  the  dock  company  submit  to  an  injunction 
restraining  them  from  endeavouring  to  impose  that 
agreement  on  casual  ships  that  came  in? — ^Yes. 

6007.  Let  us  take  the  Victoria  Uock.  Can  you  tell 
U8  how  many  berths  there  are  in  the  Victoria  Dock 
unlet  under  this  system  at  present? — ^Eaght  or  ten. 

6006.  Suitable  for  large  ships? — Such  as  there  are  in 
the  Victoria  Dock. 

6009.1  How  many  berths  are  there  unlet  in  the  Albert 
Dock? — As  many.    Ten,  I  am  told. 

6010.  How  many  hearths  are  there  unlet  at  Tilbury? 
Are  there  three  or  four  times  as  many  ? — ^No  ;  nothing 
like  three  or  four  times.    I  should  think  twice  as  many. 

6011.  For  instance,  this  last  year,  have  you  had 
to  remove  a  line  from  the  Victoria  Cock  and  send  them 
down  to  Tilbury,  because  you  have  no  longer  any  room 
to  let   them? — "So, 

6012.  The  City  Line? — ^We  have  not  eent  them  down 
to  Tilbury  because  we  have  no  room  to  let  them.  We 
have  not  sent  them.     They  have  not  gone. 

6013.  When  are  they  to  go?  You  have  given  them 
notice  to  go,  have  you  not? — ^What  we  have  done  is 
what  is  quite  within  our  rights.  We  have  given  them 
notice  to  terminate  the  agreement  for  the  berth  which 
they  held  for  three  months,  subject  to  notice  to  ter* 
minate. 

6014.  For  how  long  have  they  held  that  berth  from 
Tou? — ^A  good  many  years,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
because  you  hold  a  berth  for  a  good  many  years,  tihat 
gives  you  any  vested  interest. 
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6015.   Where  have  vou  offered  them   a  berth?— We  Mr,  C.  /.  (X 
have  offered  them  a  berth  at  Tilbury,  if  they  like  to         Sooit. 
take  it. 


6016.  And  is  it  because  of  the  .pressure  of  ships  in 
the  up-river  docks  that  you  have  been  obliged  to  say, 
"Having  been  ten  years  in  this  dock,  you  must  go  to 
Tilbury"?— Partly,  and  partljr  th«lt  with  the  space 
we  have  at  our  command  we  wish  to  make  the  best  use 
of  it.  The  Ofity  Line  do  not  load  in  London  ;  they 
simply  come  to  discharge  their  cargoes  here,  and  we 
hold  that  they  can  do  their  business  equally  well  down 
at  Tilburv,  where  the  Clan  Line,  and  the  Harrison 
Line,  and  one  or  two  other  lines  which  are  doing 
a  similar  business  are  working. 

6017.  Is  it  the  -condition  this  year  that  ther^  is  great 
pressure  on  all  the  three  docks,  the  Albert,  the  Vic- 
toria, and  Tilbury? — Yes. 

6018.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  are  putting 
forward  a  bill  in  Parliament  for  extending  the  Albert? 
— Yes ;  and  not  only  for  appropriated  berths,  but 
accommodation  generally* 

6019.  Is  the  present  condition  of  the  docks  correctly 
described  in  this  language,  "The  dock  companies  of 
London  are  in  a  very  serious  financial  position.  It  is 
unquestionably  unsatisfactory  to  have  the  docks  of  the 
Port  of  London  managed  by  companies  which  cannot 
develop  it  as  it  should  be,  and  which  cannot  meet  the 
demands  for  capital  expenditure  commensurate  with  the 
size  and  importance  of  the  Port."  Do  you  recognise  the 
language  ? — ^Yes. 

6020.  It  is  the  language  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Sidney 
Holland,  is  it  aiot,  your  Vice-Chairman  ? — Yes. 

6021.  And  that  accurately  states  the  present  posi- 
tion?— ^Yes.  That  is  why  we  want  to  get  relief  from 
that  position. 

6022.  Unless  you  have  some  legislative  powers  which 
enable  vou  to  raise  more  funds,  is  this  the  position  that 
you  will  be  in,  that  the  dock  companies  cannot  develop 
their  docks? — ^The  dock  company  cannot  develop  their 
docks  to  the  extent  they  would  wish. 

6023.  Let  us  see  what  powers  you  have  got.  You 
could  legally  put  up  the  Is.  tonnage  rate  to  Is.  6d.  ? — 
And  more. 

6024.  More,  because  you  say  you  can  charge  rent? — 
Yes. 

6025.  And  you  do  not  use  that? — ^No. 

6026.  Why? — ^For  a  very  good  reason,  but  it  is  a 
little  long.  As  you  have  explained,  up  to  1889  the 
dock  companies  were  fighting.  It  was  not  a  question, 
then,  of  either  dock  company  increasing  their  rates  ; 
it  was  rather  a  question  of  a  dock  company  reducing 
its  rates  so  as  to  get  the  business.  In  1889,  under  the 
Working  Union  Act,  the  dock  companies  came  together, 
but  as  you  have  also  explained,  the  East  and  West 
India  Dock  Company  particularly  was  crippled  by  cer- 
tain agreements  which  ran  on  for  several  years  up  to 
1895  or  1890.  The  result  of  those  agreements  was  that, 
if  we  had  then  raised  the  dues  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d. ,  half — 
I  am  speaking  approximately — of  the  lines  coming  to 
the  docks  having  agreements  would  not  have  paid  any 
more  than  they  were  doing ;  the  other  half  would  have 
paid  more,  and  we  held  that  it  would  i*ave  been  a  very 
unfair  thing  by  any  action  on  our  part  to  practically 
make  some  lines,  say,  the  P.  and  O.  pay  Is.  6d.  for 
their  ships  when  their  competitor  was  coming  into 
Tilbury  at  6d.  Then,  so  aoon  as  those  agreements  ran 
out  and  we  were  free  to  make  a  change,  we  attemT>te<l 
in  1896  to  carry  through  this  change  to  which  you  have 
been  referring  in  my  evidence,  and  which  the  ship- 
owners supported. 

60S7.  Thai  is  the  American  clause?— Yee.  When 
the  shipowners  deserted  us,  and  we  found  we  were 
not  strong  enough  by  ourselves  to  carry  that  through, 
we  accepted  a  email  eztna  payment  from  the  ship- 
owners. Some  of  us  were  very  much  aoadnst  accepting 
it.  From  then  we  have  been  conetanuy  looking  into 
this  queaibion,  and  the  result  of  it  was  that  last  year 
we  went  for  this  Lighterage  Bill,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  why  between  1806  and  laat  jear  we  could 
not  do  anything  with  it  was  the  position  of  the  two 
companies ;  we  were  not  amalgamated.  So  soon  as 
we  were  amalgamiated  and  were  one  concern,  we  went 
for  this  Lighterage  Bill,  but  we  have  been  all  along 
perfectly  certain  that  we  could  do  this  with  a  stroke 
of  the  pen. 

6028.  Does  this  statement  of  Mr.  Holland  correctly 
express  the  facta — ''Moreover,   the  coat  to  tho  shi^^ 
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Mr,  C,  J.  C,  owners   of   discharging   and   loading   their  cargoes   in 
ScoU»        London  is  already,   owing  to  dearer   labour  and  the 
B  MW^Toni     peculiar   arrangements  of  the  port,    probably  greater 
9  ittayiwi.    ^^^  ^^  ^j^^j.  p^^  jj^  England."— Yes. 

6029.  Then  Mr.  Holland  also  says :  "  The  dock  com^ 
paniee  heaitate  therefore  to  place  any  further  burden  on 
the  shipping  trade,  though  they  may  ibe  driven  to  do  so, 
failing  the  present  remedy."  That  is  one  legal  power 
which  you  do  not  use? — Which  we  oan. 

6030.  Which  you  can  legally  uce,  but  which  you  do 
not  propose  to  use  as  a  maitter  of  business? — I  do  not 
propose  anything  at  present,  and  I  do  not  eay  I  do 
not  propose  to  do  it. 

6031.  You  suggest  thajt  you  have  the  power  to  charge 
the  goodis  intended  for  overssde,  which  are  put  on  your 
quay,  delivered  to  barges,  and  the  barges  which  come 
to  fetch  theon  the  full  goods  rate  ?— I  do  not  know  that 
anybody  has  ever  denied  it. 

6032.  You  have  never  tried  it? — No,  because  the 
circumstances  have  not  arisen. 

6033.  You  think  you  have  that  power? — Certainly. 

6034.  You  do  not  propose  to  use  either  of  those 
powers? — Pardon  me.  I  do  not  say  whether  I  propose 
to  use  them  or  not.  If  you  read  my  evidence  you  will 
find  thatt  we  do  propose  if  we  get  further  relief 
that  we  should  have  a  reduction  in  our  powers  of 
charging  dues,  and  undoubtedly  it  would  follow  if 
we  got  this  right  to  charge  goods  put  on  the  quays, 
we  should  not  then  claim  the  right  to  make  another 
chaige,  which  we  also  really  have. 

6035.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  little  more  about 
this  American  clause.  You  gave  the  figures  for  1888 
of  the  total  tonnage  entering  from  North  American  and 
Canadian  ports  as  683,000  tons,  and  for  1899  a  million 
and  a  haH,  roughly  ? — ^Yes. 

6036.  Do  you  suggest  tliat  that  increase  is  due  to  the 
introduction  of  the  American  clause? — ^I  only  quote 
that  because  it  was  stated  before  that  clause  was 
introduced  that  that  clause  was  going  to  ruin 
the  American  trade;  and  if  it  is  good  for  one 
party  to  say  that  that  clause  will  ruin  that 
trade,  it  is  good  for  me  to  say,  "This  is  what  has  re- 
sulted." I  do  not  say  in  consequence  of  that  change, 
but  in  spite  of  it. 

6037.  What  is  the  cause  ol  this  increase  ?  Is  it  that 
the  Atlantic  Transport  Line  be^an  running  after  1888? 
—If  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line  had  not  begun  run- 
ning, and  there  had  been  business  doing,  there  were 
other  lines  coming  to  London  before.  This  trade 
has  grown.  It  does  not  depend  on  one  line  of 
steamers. 

6038.  You  do  not  suggest  that  it  is  because  of  the 
American  clause  th-at  this  great  increase  has  taken 
place? — I  say  the  steamers  of  the  Atlantic  Transport 
Company  could  not  discharge  and  do  their  work,  as 
they  had  to  do,  without  this  clause. 

6039.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  some  questions  about  your 
proposals.  The  increased  revenue  asked  is  £234,000, 
is  it  ? — ^Yes. 

6040.  I  see  one  of  the  things  you  are  willing  to 
agree  to  is  that  the  maximum  dividend  shall  be  4  per 
cent.  ? — Yes. 

6041.  Would  you  mind  telling  the  Comonission  what 
amount  per  year  is  necessary  to  raise  your  dividend  to 
4  per  cent.  ?--0n  last  year's  figures  ? 

6042.  The  last  figures  I  have  got  here  are  1800?— 
About  £160,000. 

6043.  Then,  if  that  4  per  cent,  clause  is  to  be  acted 
upon,  and  you  propose  to  pay  4  per  cent.,  it  will  absorb 
£160,000  of  the  £234,000  which  you  are  asking.  Then 
you  said  :  "  The  provision  of  a  reserve  fund  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  per  cent,  of  the  total  nominal  amount  of 
the  capital  stocks  of  the  company."  If  you  acted  on 
that  to  the  full  amount  you  would  require  to  provide 
£1,700,000? — That  is  on  the  capital  stock  plus  the  de- 
bentures.     It  would  be  less  than  that. 

6044.  You  told  Mr.  Lyttelton,  and  I  think  you  told 
the  Chairman,  that  you  would  by  next  Monday  produce 
what  you  were  willing  to  bind  yourself  to  spend? — 
No,  pardon  me.  I  did  not  say  what  I  was  willing  to 
bind  myself  to  spend,  because  I  have  not  sot  the 
estimates  out,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  betweeia 
now  and  Monday  to  get  out  the  estimates.  What  I 
told  Mr.  Lyttelton — and  I  am  sorry  if  I  misled  him — 
was  that  I  would  state  definitely  what  works  I  would 
bind   myself  to  oarry  out. 
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6045.  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  going  to  tell 
Mr.  Lyttelton  on  Mond!ay,  but  when  you  made  this 
proposal  what  did  you  propose  to  spend  £234,000  on. 
This  is  to  give  you  £254,000  a  year?— -Yes. 

6046.  When  you  made  this  proposal  what  did  yoa 
propose  to  spend  that  amount  on? — ^When  we  miade 
this  proposal  what  we  had  in  view  was  the  new  dock 
Then  we  had  in  view  oonsideraible  works  which  we  had 
to  carry  out.  As  I  mentioned  this  morning,  our  en- 
gineer has  drawn  up  a  systam  by  which  we  should  re^ 
model  the  whole  of  the  Albert  Dock.  We  are  only 
waiting  to  see  how  this  new  scheme  of  the  Albert  Dock 
Extension  works.  There  are  many  other  things  which 
from  time  to  tame  will  have  to  be  done,  as  I  have 
stated  before  the  Commission.  Our  8hajc«holders  have 
in  the  last  20  years  provided  £3,700,000  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  port.  The  advantage  to  the  shareholders 
has  been  that  that  money  has  cost  them  to  raise,  I 
suppose,  something  like  3  to  4  per  cent.,  and  it  has 
earned  li^  per  cent.,  and  the  whole  of  the  difference 
has  had  to  come  out  of  the  shareholders'  pockets. 

6047.  I  understand  the  general  statement,  but  had 
you  any  definite  figures  before  you  when  you  asked  for 
this  amount  of  £234,000?  W^as  it  allocated  to  docks, 
was  it  allocated  to  works,  or  was  it  allocated  to  increase 
of  dividend  ?— No,  certainly  not. 

6048.  You  had  not  gone  into  that  at  all  when  you 
asked  for  it?— Not  definite  figures  allocated.  What 
we  had  to  do  is  what  we  claim  we  ought  to  try  to  do ; 
that  is  to  put  the  company  into  such  a  financial  posi- 
tion that  it  can  carry  out  these  new  works,  and  carry 
on  work  on  reasonable  forms. 

6049.  Did  you  propose  to  spend  any  part  of  it  on 
increase  of  dividend  ? — Certainly. 

6050.  How  much  ? — ^It  is  stated  here  that  the  dividend 
is  limited  to  4  per  cent. 

6051.  Then  you  propose  to  spend  £160,000? — ^No,  I^ 
do  not  say  that  at  all.  One  can  only  deal  with  the ' 
dividend  when  the  time  comes  for  declaring  it,  and  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  say  to-day  what  amount  of 
dividend  we  are  going  to  declare  in  two  or  three  years. 
It  might  have  happened  that  our  warehousing  business 
had  fallen  off,  and  instead  of  our  having  a  gain  of 
£234,000,  we  might  have  nothing  like  it. 

6052.  Surely  when  you  asked  for  a  definite  figure  you 
had  some  definite  ideas  as  to  how  you  were  going  to 
spend  it? — ^Yes, 

6053.  What  were  they? — ^I  have  been  trying  to  ex- 
plain perfectly  frankly  to  you.  We  wish,  to  put  this 
company  into  a  position  in  which  it  can  borrow  the 
money  reasonably.  So  long  as  our  deferred  ordinary 
stock  is  only  paying  a  little  over  13s.  4d.,  the  coi*ii>any 
is  not  in  such  a  financial  position,  and  we  have  spent  so 
much  of  our  money  in  improving  the  property  that  we 
think  we  have  the  right  to  put  it  into  tiiat  positioiL 
The  Fort  has  had  the  benefit  of  Tilbury.  The  Dock 
Company  would  have  been  infinitely  better  off  if  Til- 
bury had  never  been  built. 

6054.  Then  I  understand  that  you  are  unable  to  pro- 
duce any  definite  figures  as  to  how  you  propose  to  ex- 
pend the  extra  revenue  you  are  askins  for? — ^Yes,  if 
you  like  to  put  it  in  that  way,  but  I  think  you  are  going 
too  far  when  you  do  so. 

6056.  Can  you  supply  me  with  definite  figii^es  ?  -I 
should  like  to  ask  you 

6056.  I  am  afraid  you  must  not  ? — Not  that  question 
at  all.  It  would  be  like,  if  you  were  looking  forward  to 
a  certain  increase  in  income  in  two  or  three  years, 
asking  how  you  would  spend  it.    I  cannot  tell  you. 

6057.  Now  let  me  ask  you  something  else.  This  pro- 
posal only  deals  with  a  part  of  the  Port  ?--Certainly. 

6058.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  about  four-ninths 
of  the  ships  coming  into  the  Port  in  1899  used  your 
docks  ? — ^I  have  given  you  the  figures. 

6059.  Just  see  whether  these  figures  axe  right  9|^ 
million  tons  came  into  port  in  1899,  and  4,200,000  came 
into  your  docks? — ^About  that. 

6060.  That  is  about  four-ninths  of  the  ships  and  of 
the  goods  14^  millions  came  into  the  Port,  and  nearly 
five  millions  to  your  docks? — Where  do  you  get  those 
figures  from  ? 

606L  I  get  the  figures  by  adding  **from  foreign 
ports  "  and  *'  coastwise  "  ?— That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  goods. 
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6062.  Is  it  the  tonnage  of  the  ships? — Yes. 

6063.  Where  shall  I  find  the  goods  ^— I  do  not  know. 

(Mr.  EUis,)  That  is  just  an  illustratioiL  Is  counsel 
to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Commission  in  this  way  ?  It 
is  not  for  counsel  to  state  to  the  witness  ;  it  is  for  coun- 
sel to  extract  from  the  witness  his  information. 

{Mr,  Seruttan,)  1  asked  Mr.  Scott  if  he  could  tell 
me. 

(Mr.  EUis.)  That  is  the  wrong  way  to  do  it. 

{Sir  Boberi  Giffen.)  Perhaps  I  can  help  you.  There 
are  no  returns  as  to  the  tonnage  of  goods  coastwise.  AH 
the  figures  as  to  goods  which  have  been  given  us  are 
goods  in  the  foreign  trade. 

6064.  (Mr  Scrutton.)  What  I  want  is  this.  Are  you 
making  any  suggestions  to  the  Commission  for  dealing 
with  the  rest  of  the  tonnage  and  the  rest  of  the  ships 
which  do  not  use  your  docks  ? — No. 

6065.  Is  the  proposal  limited  to  the  part  of  the  ton- 
nage and  the  part  of  the  ships  that  use  your  docks  ? — 
Yes. 


6066.  Tou  make  no  proposal  for  dredging  the  river?  Mr,  C.  J.  CL 
— I  have  no  authority  over  the  river.  SeatL 

6067.  Or  for  any  of  the  other  docks  ? — ^No,  certainly  g  MZTiioL 
not  ^ 

(Mr.  Scrutton,)  That,  my  lord,  is  all  I  have  to  ask 
as  to  facts,  and  I  understand  that  as  to  policy  yuu  do 
not  desire  any  questions  ? 

(Chairman,)  That  is  so. 

(Mr.  Loehnis^  My  lord,  I  appear  for  the  Surrey  Com- 
mercial Dock  Co.  Will  you  require  Mr.  Malcolm,  our 
chairman,  here  on  Monday?  I  gather  from  Mr.  Wal- 
lace that  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company  will 
not  finish  their  case  on  that  day. 

(Chairman.)  I  should  hardly  think  so. 

(Mr.  Loehnis.)  Will  you  say  you  will  not  call  Mr. 
Malcolm  on  Monday  ? 

(Chairman.)  I  think  we  can  say  more  than  that.  I 
will  say  we  will  give  due  notice  when  his  presence  is 
required,  and  we  will  do  that  in  the  case  of  all  witnesses. 

(Mr.  Loehnis.)  I  am  obliged  to  your  lordship. 

Recalled,  M6a 


(Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  May  13,  at  11  o'clock.) 
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Scott. 


Mr.   Charles  James  Cater  Scott  re-called  and  further  examined. 


May  1901.      ^068.  (Cliairmaiu)  Will  you  bo  kind  enough  to  refer 
'  to  Question  No.  608  in  the  minutes.     You  promised  to 
See  6666-8 ;    give  us  the  items  constituting  the  sum  of  £109,000 
7916.  charged  for  maintenance.     Have  we  had  those  particu- 

lars? 

{Mr.  George  Wallace.)  I  do  not  think  you  have  had 
them,  because  Mr.  Scott  said  he  would  have  them  by 
the  next  meeting,  and  he  was  not  called  after  that  day. 

{Chairman.)  We  understood  he  would  be  good 
enough  to  put  them  in. 

(Mr.  George  Wallace.)  The  matter  has  been  over- 
looked if  the  figures  have  not  been  put  in. 

6069.  (Chairman.)  In  any  case,  Mr.  Scott,  I  hope 
yon  will  be  good  enough  to  put  them  in? — ^Yes.  Now 
may  I  make  a  short  statement  in  answer  to  a  question 
that  Sir  Robert  Giffen  put  to  me  the  other  day? 

6070.  Will  you  give  us  the  reference  to  it  ? — It  begins 
at  Question  5708  :  "  Yes.  I  infer  from  this  paragraph 
that  as  a  lighterman  he  received  a  large  compensation, 
and,  of  course,  as  a  lighterman  he  would  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  free  water  clause."  I  have  now  before 
me  the  appendix  to  the  third  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Trade,  1824,  which  I  propose  to 
put  in.  There  it  states  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tions paid  away  to  different  people  in  connec- 
tiaon  with  this  matter,  and  I  find  on  page  78 
that  the  compensations  are  divided  into  five  classes. 

"  First,  of  freeholders,  leaseholders,  wharfingers  and 
WBrefaousc  keepers.  Second,  of  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don «nd  their  appointees,  city  companies,  tackle 
house-porters,  and  ticket-porters.  Third,  of  car- 
men, carroons,  and  merchants,  etc.,  for  addi- 
tional expenses.  Fourth,  of  lightermen,  fore- 
men to  lightermen,  lumpers,  watchmen,  and  gangs- 
men. Fifth,  of  coopers,  clerks  to  wharfingers,  victual- 
lers and  miscellaneous."  So  that  all  the  compensations 
claimed  were  distributed  under  one  or  the  other  of  those 
five  headings.     Then  further  on  in  the  list  I  find  that 


John  Drinkald,  the  elder,  and  another  claimed  as 
lightermen.  He  did  not  claim  as  wharfinger,  but  he 
claimed  distinctly  as  a  lighterman.  The  amount  of  com- 
pensation which  he  claimed  was  £28,955  18s.,  and  the 
amount  of  compensation  which  he  receiyed  was  £3,327 
19s.  as  a  lighterman.  I  put  that  table  in  with  your  Lord- 
ship's permission. 

{T/ic  Witness  handed  in  Accottnts  relating  to  Port  o/ 
London  campensations.  See  Appendix  IHth  day, 
No.  1.) 

You  may  remember  that  at  the  moment  there  was  a 
question  whether  he  had  received'  that  compensation  qua 
lighterman  or  qua  warehouseman. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Daldy. 

Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  cross-examine  next  on. 
behalf  of  the  London  County  Council  ?  Of  course,  we 
are  out  of  the  conflict  of  trade  interests,  and  it  may 
be  convenient  for  the  Commissioners  if  I  cross-examine 
first. 

{Chairman.)  Will  vou  be  kind  enough  to  indicate  to 
the  Commissioners  the  points  upon  which  you  wish  to 
cross-examine  ? 

6701.  I  will  as  I  go  on.  First  of  all  I  wish  to  ask 
one  question  about  these  compensations.  Will  you  turn 
to  Question  5581.  You  will  find  it  refers  there 
to  a  very  large  sum,  variously  stated  at  £1,000,000. 
£1,600,000,  and  £2,000,000,  as  paid  to  the  proprietors 
or  occupants  of  wharves,  and  so  on.  I  want  to  get  this 
clear.  Was  it  compensation  paid  in  respect  of  the 
specific  docks  as  they  were  constructed  ? — ^I  do  not  quite 
follow  the  questdon. 

6072.  I  will  try  to  make  it  a  little  clearer.  Was  it 
paid  as  compensation  in  respect  of  the  injury  caused  by 
the  specific  docks,  or  as  compensation  for  the  change 
of  system  in  the  port.  Does  that  make  it  clear  to  you  ? 
— Yes.  I  should  say  as  eompensa/fion  for  the  change 
of  system  in  the  port. 
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6073.  I  want  also  to  understand  this.  You  said  in 
answer  to  Question  5583,  *^  Provision  was  made  by  the 
Act  for  the  repayment  of  the  moneys  so  paid  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  by  charging  them  on  the  port  dues 
pay^^ble  to  the  Crown ;  and  the  accounts  show  that  at 
any  rate  the  -greater  part  of  those  moneys  was  in  fact 
so  repaid  to  the  Government.''  If  the  port  dues  or 
Crown  dues,  I  will  call  them,  were  given  in  reepect  of 
anything  else,  such  as  canal  works  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  you  could  not  sitrictly  speak  of  these  as  a  jepay- 
ment  to  the  Government,  could  you? — But  were  the 
Crown  dues  given  in  respect  of  canal  works  ? 

6074.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way.  Are  you  assuming 
in  that  answer  when  you  talk  about  repayment  to  the 
Government  that  the  Crown  dues  were  expre^ly  created 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  these  compensations? — ^I 
do  not  think  the  Crown  dues  were  expressly  created  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  off  those  amounts  advanced. 

6075.  The  point  I  want  to  get  clear  is  this.  If  those 
were  dues  which  would  have  come  to  the  Government 
anyhow  under  the  arrangement  this  repayment  to  the 
Consolidated  Fund  would  have  been  a  mere  piece  of 
Government  book  keeping  ? — ^Yes. 

6076.  I  thought  if  you  would  clear  it  up  and  tell  us 
which  of  those  two  it  was,  it  would  be  convenient? — I 
am  afraid  I  cannot,  really.  The  point  I  wanted  to 
emphasise  was  that  so  far  as  this  money  was  advanced 
it  was  not  advanced  to  the  dock  companies  at  all.  It 
was  quite  independent  of  the  dock  companies  ? 

6077.  Quite  so.  But  it  was  a  buying  up  of  existing 
business  pro  tantol — ^It  was  compensation  for  disturb- 
ance. 

6078-  It  was  equivalent  to  a  buying  up  of  existing 
businesses.  The  Government  also  bouc^ht  up  the  legal 
quays  at  that  time,  did  they  not?— Yes. 

6079.  And  paid  for  them  quite  independently  of  these 
compensations  ?— 'I  could  not  tell  you. 

6080.  I  am  going  to  suggest  to  you  that  commercially 
the  Government  did  so  far  find  capital  for  the  dock 
undertaking? — No,  I  cannot  see  that.  I  have  put  in  a 
Treasury  account,  which  shows  exactly  what  the  Go- 
vernment did  pay  for. 

6081.  I  only  want  to  put  the  twint  to  you  to  see 
what  you  sav  about  it.  Now  would  vou  mind  turning 
to  Question  No.  5887.  Speaking  of  the  state  of  things 
in  the  year  1855,  rou  say  that  the  companies  were  still 
in  a  sound  financial  condition  ? — ^Yee. 

6062.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  give  us  as  nearly  as  you 
can  the  year  when  the  coonpanies  ceased  to  be  in  a 
sound  financial  position? — ^You  will  find  if  vou  turn  to 
Appendix,  16th  day,  No.  7,  that  up  to  1877  the  India 
Dock  Company  paid  6  per  cent.,  7  per  cent*,  S^  per 
cent.,  and  6  per  cent.  In  the  year  ld?8  they  naid  5? 
per  cent,  and  from  that  time  forward  the  dividend 
gradually  diminished  until  nil  was  reached  in  1887,  so 
that  I  should  say  that  dating  from  the  year  1880  or 
thereabouts  the  companies  came  into  an  unsatisfactory 
financial  position. 

6083.  In  the  year  1856,  when  tEis  proposal  was 
brought  forward,  there  was  a  <book  or  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  which  the  grounds  upon  which  the  dock  com- 
paniea  sought  a  repeal  of  the  free  water  clause  were 
set  out  on  the  one  side,  and  the  answers  of  the  objec- 
tors on  the  other? — ^I  tliink  I  have  seen  it. 

6084.  If  you  have  a  copy  it  may  be  that  the  Com- 
mission might  desire  to  see  it.  May  I  take  it  that  the 
book  itself  sets  out  authoritatively,  or,  if  not,  fairly, 
the  contentions  of  the  dock  company  at  that  time  in 
support  of  the  repeal  of  the  free-water  clause? — ^I  should 
rather  like  to  look  at  it  before  I  answer  tta't  question. 

6085.  If  you  have  not  considered  it  I  will  ^ot  press 
you  further? — I  should  think  it  would  fairly  represent 
the  contentions  of  the  dock  company. 

6066.  Now  I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions  aa  to  the 
position  w^th  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  shareholders, 
and  not  as  a  public  body  acting  in  tEe  general  interests 
of  the  Port.  Of  course,  you  would  concede  that  in  some 
matters  thc-re  must  be  a  c.->riflict  of  mterest/S  between 
the  dock  shareholders  and  the  general  intereats  of  the 
Port  ? — I  do  not  see  it  except  in  this  way.  that  the  con- 
flict of  interests  haa  been  that  the  dock  Rhareholders  in 
the  last  twenty  years  have  found  £3,700,000  of  money 
for  the  administration  of  the  Port,  on  which  they  have 
received  a  return  of  1^  per  cent.,  so  thxt  the  conflict 
of  interest  has  been  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Port. 


6037.  But  in  deciding  upon  any  given  charge  to  be  Mr,  C.  •/.  (7. 
made  upon  the  goods,  any  given  expenditure  of  money,        Scott, 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  there  may  be  a  conflict  between         — - 
the  interest  of  the  dock  stockholders  and  the  general  13  May  190L 
interest  of  the  Port? — I  do  not  think  so.    I  think  their       — 
Interests  go  together.     It  is  the  interests  oi  the  dock 
sharehold'ers  and  stockholders  to  develop  the  Port.  An;f- 
thing  which  they  do  which  would  be  against  the  Port  is 
agaansi  the  interests  of  the  dock  stockholders  and  share- 
holders. 

6088.  I  am  going  to  isuggest  to  you  one  or  two 
matters  <in  wrhich  that  conflict  might  arise.  I  will  get 
.this  first.  Of  course,  with  your  Boaid,  in  any  case,  if 
that  conflict  arose  the  iuteresit  of  the  ^stockholders  would 
be  paramount  ?-~I  do  not  admit  it  at  all. 

6089.  Of  course,  with  directors  of  public  companies 
the  interests  of  the  stock-holders  would  be  paramount  ? 
— Of  course,  we  are  bound  to  study  the  interests  of  our 
stockholders  as  well. 

6090.  I  quite  agree.  I  should  like  to  get  it  clearly. 
If  you  have  not  considered  it,  I  will  not  press  you,  but 
I  aak  you  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  aa  a  matter 
of  conduct  of  an  undertaking  like  this,  in  case  of  a  con- 
flict between  the  interests  of  the  stockholders  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  Port  the  interests  of  the  stock 
holders  would  not  necessarily  be  paramount  ? — ^In  such 
a  case  as  you  put  before  me,  I  do  not  admit  that  such 
a  case  has  ever  arisen — undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the 
directors  would  be  to  see  that  their  stockholders  did 
not  suffer. 

6091.  For  instance,  both  in  your  past  charges  on 
ffoods,  and  in  deciding  the  charges  between  the  different 
kinds  of  goods  like  hides,  petroleum,  hemp,  and  one 
thing  and  another,  and  also  in  any  charge  which  you 
propose  to  make,  might  there  not  be  a  conflict  between 
the  interests  of  the  company  or  interests  of  the  general 

fublic,  and  the  interests  of  the  dock  shareholders?^ 
do  not  think  so. 

6092.  I  have  looked  at  the  tables  that  you  have  given 
us,  showing  the  net  earn-ings  of  the  two  companies, 
that  is  Table  12  of  Appendix  No.  6  on  the  second 
day.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  go  through  the  figures 
now.  Just  look  at  Tables  11  and  12.  What  I  want 
to  direct  your  attention  to  is  this.  I  find  that 
taking  round  flgures  in  the  case  of  the  London  and 
St.  Katharine  Dock  Company,  to  which  Table  11 
relates,  and  before  the  eleven  years  up  to  1899,  the 
net  earnings  only  exceed  the  sum  paid  in  dividends 
and  interest  by  about  £5,000  on  the  whole.  I  will  n<yt 
ask  you  to  total  up  all  the  figures  now  ?— Are  you  tak- 
ing Table  11  separately,  or  Tables  11  and  12  together  ? 

6093.  I  am  taking  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  flmt. 
As  far  as  I  can  see,  in  the  last  eleven  years  up  to  1899, 
the  net  earnings  were  all  paid  away  in  interest  and 
dividends  with  the  exception  of  about  £5,000  ?--I  cannot 
total  up  the  figures,  but  if  you  have  done  so,  and  sav 
It  is  £5,000,  I  will  accept  it. 

6094.  In  the  case  of  the  East  and  West  India  Dock 
Company,  which  is  dealt  with  in  Table  12,  I  think 
you  will  find  that  the  moneys  paid  in  interest  and 
dividends  for  those  exceed  the  net  earnings  by  some- 
thing like  £158,000  ?— Yes  ;  I  daresay  it  is  so. 

6095.  Would  you  have  expended  the  net  earnings 
m  that  way  if  you  had  been  carrying  on  the  under- 
taking in  the  general  interoFt  of  the  port?— I  think, 
in  dealing  with  these  fi^^ures,  you  are  now  dealing 
with  the  eleven  years  1889  to  1899.  Tliose  were  pre- 
cisely the  eleven  years  when  the  Joint  Committee  was 
in  existence.  The  Joint  O^iiionittee  admini^ered  the 
entire  property  of  both  dock  companies,  and  all  new 
works  were  carried  out  by  the  Joint  Cnmmilttee.  The 
two  separate  companies  giin])]y  existed  for  tie  purpose 
of  distributing  the  net  earnings,  wihich  they  received 
from  the  Joint  Committee,  amongst  their  proprietors. 
The  two  separate  companies  in  that  way  were  not 
responsible  for  the  working.  It  wa«  a  very  curious  sort 
of  arrangement,  an  arrangement  which  we  have  since 
seen  carried  out  with  a  ccniple  of  railway  com.paniea. 
And  you  must  remember  that,  so  far  as  the  East  and 
West  India  Dock  Company  were  concerned,  they  wero 
not  paying  dividends,  but  they  were  paying  interest, 
which  wae  a  debt.  They  paid  no  dividends  during 
that  time. 

6096.  Not  on  preference  shares  or  stocks  ?^No.  I 
think  it  was  entirely  interest — ^not  dividends. 

6097.  Either  you  had  no   preference   stock,  or  you 
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Mr.  C.  J,  C   were  not  paying  dividends  upon  it?— Until  1898  they 
SeoU,        paid  no  dividend  on  their  preference  stock.     The  Lon- 

don  Company  in  the  (meantime  were  receiving  a  certain 

18  May  1901.  amount  from  the  Joint  Commirt^tee,  and  that  amount 
was  for  ddstrilbution  amongst  their  ssbockKolders,  aifter 
paying  interest  on  their  debenture  delyt. 

6098.  Tou  also  referred  in  Question  5587  to  a  num- 
ber of  works  which  the  Joint  Committee  have  carried 
out  since  1888  out  of  capital  ? — ^Yes. 

6099.  Will  vou  iirst  tell  me  whether,  in  order  to- find 
out  what  works  in  the  way  of  impiovements  and  new 
works  were  actually  done,  I  ought  to  add  any^ihing 
to  that  for  expenditure  for  improvemenit  and  nefw  woiios 
out  of  revenue,  or  does  that  statement  that  you  have 
given  represent  the  whole  espenditure  on  iimprove- 
ments  and  new  works  in  those  eleven  years? — ^The 
Joint  Coamiittee  could  not  spend  any  of  the  revenue 
on  new  works.  They  were  entirely  an  adminiatrative 
body,  and  before  they  could  spend  any  capital  at  all 
they  had  to  get  the  consent  of  both  compandee.  When 
the  Joint  Committee  was  first  started,  they  er.dea- 
voured  to  carry  out  the  -plan  of  the  two  old  companies 
to  a  great  extent,  spreadang  money  for  new  works  o'ver 
a  certain  number  of  years,  and  charging  it  to  revenue. 
After  two  or  three  years  they  were  advised  they  had 
no  power  to  do  that  at  all,  and  consequently  every- 
thing they  spent  on  new  works  had  to  be  charged  to 
capi^l. 

6100.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  that  does  represent  the 
whole  of  the  money  actually  expended  on  improve- 
ments and  new  works  during  that  period  ? — Are  you 
speaking  now  of  Question  5588  ? 

{Mr.  Mis.)  You  refer  to  the  £3,700,000? 

(Mr.  Baldy.)  Yes,  that  is  it  I  want  to  find  out  how 
much  the  company  have  been  spending. 

{Witness.)  By  far  the  greater  part  of  that  amount 
was  spent  before  the  11  years.  It  was  in  20  years. 
That  included  the  expenditure  on  Tilbury.  It  induded 
the  expenditure  on  a  new  entrance  to  the  Albert  Dock, 
which  took  place  before  the  11  years  with  which  you 
are  dealing.  You  find  that  in  that  question  I  stated 
that  in  20  years  that  was  the  expenditure.  So  that 
those  figures  that  you  are  reading  there  do  not  come 
into  line  with  the  11  years  from  Tables  11  and  12  to 
which  you  just  now  referred  ? 

6101.  I  think  the  best  way  of  clearing  it  up  will  be 
to  as  kyou  to  look  at  Table  9  in  Appendix  6  of  the 
second  day.  There  is  a  table  of  capital  expenditure 
of  the  Joint  Committee  totalling  up  to  £627,000  ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

6102.  That  was  really  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
about.  May  I  take  it  that  that  table  shows;  all  the 
money  that  was  expended  in  new  works  and  improve- 
ments during  the  11  years? — No,  I  should  not  say  all, 
b  ecause  we  had  a  system.  Supposing  we  were  carry- 
ing out  works  for  £50,000,  and  that  necessitated  the 
destruction  of  existing  works  to  the  tune  of  £20,000, 
we  would  only  debit  to  capital  the  £30,000.  The 
£20,000  we  charge  to  revenue. 

6103.  I  want  to  take  out  a  few  of  those  items  which 
seem  to  refer  clearly  to  the  warehousing  part  of  your 
business,  so  as  to  see  what  was  spent  on  the  docks  them- 
selves. The  first  item  of  the  frozen  meat  store  is  ware- 
housing, is  it  not? — Certainly. 

6104.  The  Victoria  Graving  Dock  is  perhaps  dock  ?— 
That  is  most  distinctly  not  warehouse.  You  do  not 
warehouse  in  a  graving  dock. 

6105.  The  works  erected  by  the  London  Grain 
Elevator  Company.  That  is  only  £10,000,  and  that  is 
warehousing,  is  it  not? — No  ;  it  is  as  much  in  connec- 
tion with  shipping.     It  was  a  facility  for  shipping. 

6106.  I  will  take  it  both.  Those  improvements  on 
Blackwall  entrance,  that  is  dock  ? — ^Yes. 

6107.  Refrigerating  chambers  ?— That  would  be  ware- 
housing. 

6108.  Then  there  is  a  new  cut— that  is,  dock  ?— Yes. 

6109.  Improvements  on  the  South  West  India  Dock  ; 
and  then  there  are  sundry  other  new  works?— Yes. 

6110.  Those  amount  to  a  considerable  sum,  over 
£200,000.  The  Victoria  Dock  item  is  cold  storage 
accommodation,  and  that  is  in  the  nature  of  ware- 
housing?—No,  not  entirely  oold  storage. 

6111.  Chiefly  ?— There  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
that  for  new  sheds,  which  would  be  dock  work. 


6112.  Could  you  tell  us,  if  necessary,  how  much  of 
the  items  included  in  this  bracket  are  attributable  to 
the  dock  undertaking  as  opposed  to  the  warehousing? — 
Yes,  I  could  get  it  out  almost  exactly.  I  should-  say 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  dock — speaking  from  memory. 

6113.  But  I  should  thinlt  that  if  you  divide  the  total 
figure  that  you  have  by  eleven  it  givej  an  expenditure 
of  some  £57,000  a  year  for  the  average  for  both  pur- 
poses ? — Yes. 

6114.  If  you  take  out  the  dock  purposes  only,  it 
would  probably  not  come  to  much  over  £30,000  a  year? 
— Will  you  pardon  my  saying  I  do  not  think  you  are 
quite  fair  in  putting  it  in  that  way.  You  must  re- 
member that  immediately  before  these  eleven  years  we 
had  spent  an  amount  getting  on  to  three  millions  on 
the  Tilbury  Dock,  and  the  £airer  plan  would  be  to  take 
that  expenditure,  because,  having  built  the  Tilbury 
Dock,  we  had  done  all  that  was  necessary  to  bring  the 
trade  up  to  the  level  required  then.  For  several  years, 
in  fact,  I  might  say  almost  until  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  we  had  a  large  margin  of  unoccupied  space  in 
the  Tilbury  Dock.  Now  that  has  gone.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  quite  fair  to  take  a  year  which  very  likely 
excludes  an  enormous  expenditure  for  dock  matters 
pure  and  simple,  and  then  in  the  subsequent  years 
to  say  you  have  only  spent  so  much. 

6115.  With  your  answer  I  hope  it  will  become  a  fair 
question  and  answer  when  you  take  them  together. 
Those  sums  which  I  have  named  to  you  are  a  mere 
fraction  compared  with  what  was  spent  in  the  Mersey 
or  the  Clyde  on  new  works  and  improvements — ^the 
average  expenditure  for  those  purposes  during  those 
years  ? — ^Again  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  exclude 
all  expenditure. 

{Chairman.)  Mr.  Scott  is  not  concerned  with  the 
Mersey  or  the  Clyde.  I  think  you  must  confine  your 
questions  to  his  own  docks,  and  not  his  opinion  as  to 
the  Mersey  and  the  Clyde. 

{Mr.  Baldy.  If  your  Lordship  pleases. 

6116.  There  is  a  Table  shown  in  Question  5687.  You 
may  be  able  to  help  us  with  an  explanation  about  one 
item  in  that  If  you  pass  from  the  year  1892  to  1893 
3'ou  will  see  that  there  is  a  diminution  in  your  foreign 
trade  tonnage  of,  roughly,  150,000  tons.  Then, 
if  you  turn  on  to  the  next  column  but  one  the  cor- 
responding diminution  in  the  import  goods  on  which 
you  received  dues  is  not  only  150,000  tons,  but  some- 
thing like  130,000  as  well  as  150,000  in  those  280,000. 
That  almost  appears  to  want  some  explanation  7—1 
think  the  year  1892  does  require  some  explanation ; 
1892  was  the  year  of  the  Russian  famine,  and  practi- 
cally no  grain  was  shipped  from  Russia.  In  that  year 
there  was  an  enormous  amount  of  grain  shipped  from 
America,  and  we  get  far  more  of  the  American  grain 
than  we  do  of  the  Russian ;  practically  I  think  I  may 
say  we  get  no  Russian  grain.  In  consequence  of  the 
Russian  famine  and  the  short  supply  coming  from 
Russia,  our  receipts  were  enormously  increased  on 
American  grain.  That  accounts  for  the  entire  dif- 
ference in  that  year. 

6117.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  understand  you 
about  that.  What  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  is 
not  that  year.  Receipts  increased  from  1892  to  1893, 
but  they  diminishe<l  so  enormously  more  than  the 
diminution  in  the  total  trade.  Assuming  that  you 
lost  the  whole  of  the  trade  that  did  not  come  in  at  all, 
that  would  reduce  the  amount  from  £1,131,000  to 
something  under  £1,000,000,  but  it  actually  goes  down 
to  £856,893,  and  it  makes  me  think  that  there  must 
be  something  in  the  way  of  agreements  expiring,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  which  will  want  explanation  ? 
*— If  you  are  on  the  question  of  agreements  expiring,  I 
have  told  you  there  were  none. 

6118.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that  if  I  can  possibly 
help  it.  I  only  want  to  see  what  the  value  of  this 
table  is? — These  figures  are  absolutely  correct.  They 
were  not  taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  the  Commission 
in  any  way. 

6119.  Do  not  for  a  moment  think  I  am  suggesting 
that  ?— What  I  want  to  tell  you  about  1892  is  precisely 
what  I  have  said.  Our  figures  were  abnormal  by  the 
enormous  receipts  in  American  grain  at  that  time 
caused  by  tho  falling  off  of.  the  exports  from  Russia. 
Speaking  from  memory',  I  think  for  a  certain  portion 
of  the  time  there  was  an  actual  prohibition  of  export 
of  grain  from  Russia. 
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6120.  1  am  not  sure  that  1  follow  jour  answer,  bat 
-1  will  not  press  you  on  the  point.  I  do  not  want  to 
^o  into  It?— There  is  another  point  I  should  like  to 
«peak  of.  Grain  is  a  business  that  has  to  be  worked 
very  cheaply  indeed.  Practically  there  is  very  little 
profit  on  grain  until  it  stays  on  rent.  We  were  doing 
then  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  an  enormous  amount 
-of  grain  business  practically  for  little  more  than  the 
•cost  of  working.       We  do  to-day! 

6121.  Even  now  I  do  not  see  that  that  explains  the 
iall  in  that  particular  year  of  1892  to  1393.  Still  I 
yill  not  press  it  further?— In  1893  Russia  was  resum- 
ing her  shipments,  and  those  from  America  which 
■come  into  our  docks  consequently  fell  off. 

6122.  Now  will  you  turn  to  Question  5597?  You 
said :  "  The  size  and  draught  of  the  modern  steamer 
places  the  poseibilibr  of  its  discharge  in  the  river  out 
^f  the  question."  Then  you  spoke  of  your  river. quay 
■which  you  put  up  outside  the  Albert  Dock  ?— Yes,  and 
further  on  I  speak  of  a  river  quay  which  is  inside  the 
Jy&sin  at  Tilbury. 

6123.  Supposing  a  public  or  private  authority  were 
to  establish  deep  water  jetties  in  the  river,  would  they 
in  fact  seriously  compete  with  the  docks  or  not?— It 
^depends  what  they  charged  for  them. 

6124.  Then  it  comes  to  this :  that  such  jetties  with 
a  lower  charge  than  yours  would  seriously  compete 
■with  you  ?— Certainly  ;    I  think  they  would. 

6125.  I  thought  your  evidence  in  those  passages  I 
iave  called  your  attention  to  rather  went  to  show  that 
-a  pier  of  this  kind  was  a  white  elephant  which  nobody 
would  make  use  of  ?— I  have  no  doubt  that  if  you  put 
up  jetties  like  that,  and  told  a  shipper  they  would  have 
them  for  practically  nothing  they  would  go  to  them. 
But  short  of  that,  on  anything  like  reasonable  terms 
they  would  immensely  prefer  the  sheltered  water  in 
the  docks. 

6126.  May  I  take  "t  that  you  would  go  so  far  as  to 
•say  that  such  deep  water  jetties  could  ncj  compete  with 
the  docks  unless  they  made  a  chaige  which  was  very 
much  smaller  than  the  corresponding  dock   charge? — 

That  is  my  opinion,  and  I  am  strengthened  in  that 
opinion  from  the  fact  that  we  find  to-day  a  great  many 
■coasters  which  might  do  their  work  in  the  river  without 
paying  anything  to  the  docks,  prefer  to  come  into  the 
docks  and  pay  us  charges. 

6127.  Now,  will  you  turn  to  Question  5620?    That 
is  where  you  spoke  of  borrowing  ?— Yes. 

6128.  You  said:  "A  short  time  back,  when  money 
was  cheaper  than  at  present,  and  the  docks  were  in  a 
weaker  position  than  to-day,  we  were  able  to  borrow 
At  less  then  3  per  cent,  and  the  London  County  Council 
were  at  the  best  only  able  to  raise  money  at  a  fraction 
less."  When  you  say  you  were  able  to  borrow  money 
«t  les**  than  3  per  cent.,  do  not  those  words  go  rather 
further  than  you  mean?  Do  yon  mean  you  actually 
effected  a  loan  «t  that  rate  ?--Certainly ;  we  put  out  a 
.^eat  deal  of  what  was  then  our  4  per  cent,  debenture 
«tock  at  138,  139,  and  140. 

6129.  You  put  a  siibstantisl  amount  of  debenture  ^tock 
upon  the  market  at  that  rate  ?— Yes  ;  a  very  substan- 
tial portion.  During  that  time  we  were  changing  cur 
debentures  for  debenture  stock. 

6130.  You  have  admitted  in  the  frankest  possible  way 
that  you  h?ve  Helected  the  best  dook  debenture  stock  for 
-compar'son  here  ? — ^Undoubtoflly. 

6131.  That  is,  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  deben- 
ture stock  was  backed,  was  it  not,  by  a  dividend  of  44 
per  cent,  on  1,620,000  preference  shares  and  a  dividend 
of  2i  per  cent,  on  5i  millions  oi  ordinary  shares?— 
Yes. 

6132.  tAtihat  time,  in  1806,  did  4  per  cent,  debenture 
stock  of  the  Bast  and  West  India  Dock  stand  at  115,  or 
thereabouts  ?— I  do  not  think  they  had  any  4  per  cent 
in  1896. 

^'.^^^'m^^I  ^^h  ^  ^^"^'  ^^^  ^^r®  something 
like  £4,000,000  out?--Of  course,  the  two  dock  com- 
-oanies  were  working  toprether  then,  but  I  was  not  a 
director  of  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company 
so  perhaps  I  am  not  as  fully  acquainted  with  their 
fibres  as  I  ought  to  be. 

6134.  At  ifae  same  time  you  put  a  table  like  this  in 
your  evidence,  so  I  am  obliged  to  ask  vou  ?^I  am  not 
objecting  to  your  question,  only  I  am' apologising  for 
not  being  able  to  answer  you  as  easily  as  I  ought  to. 

4736. 


orr^J^'niS'^"^^    ^^^    ^®    *^^^^    right— £4,000,000  ?—.)//•.  C.  J".  0. 
£5,000,000  at  4  per  cent.,  I  understand.  ,^o«. 

«,^i^;,-^  *™  *®^^  *^  *^**^  P^ic®  ^^^^  would   return  ,.>  vt       -^m 
£3  9s  6d.  per  cent.  ?^Yes.  ^^  May  r2i)l. 

loSl^*  ^**  ^^^  debenture  stock  that  you  issued  in 
1896 London  and  St.  Katharine  debenture  stock?— Yes. 

6138.  Not  East  and  West  India  at  all  ?— No.  When 
I  spoke  of  the  prices  I  was  speaking  of  my  own  com- 
pany, the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company. 

6139.  The  time  you  have  selected,  1896,  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  time  at  which  the  London  and  St. 
Katharine  was  the  top  price  of  the  year  ?^-So  was  the 
London  County  Council.     I  did  it  intentionally,  but 

Z  ^..P^^  ^^^  ^®  prices,  lower  down,  when  both 
had  fallen  very  considerably. 

6140.  With  regard  to  that  3i  Metropolitan  stock 
witfa  which  you  have  compared  it  in,  the  year  1896 
was  that  a  stock  on  which  any  money  had  been  bor- 
rowed since  the  year  1880?— I  cannot  tell  you  at  all. 

6141.  Then  you  cannot  tell  me  whether  it  was  re- 
deemable m  1929  ? 

(Chairman,)  We  had  it,  I  think,  in  the  answer  that 
they  were  both  irredeemable. 

(Witness.)  They  are  both  irredeemable. 
(Mr,  Baldy.)  I  am  afraid  I  must  challenge  that  but 
It  may  be  that  the  witness  did  not  know. 

(TFtfneM.)  The  London  and  St.  Katharine  debenture 

th^ofr'  ^^f  ly  irredeemable,  and  I  «m  told  that 
the  other  was,  too.  «  i«*«« 

vou^'*n;n3;-?°'f^Hv^*^i*  '^**.  '®d«eniable  in  1929.  If 
10,  ^T^  ^J  -^^  redemption  you  have  to  take  off 
10s.  3d.  from  the  income  ?-&ot  altogether.  If  you  hiS 
taken  the  price  of  Consols  when  they  were  ve^  hiS^ 
you  would  have  found  there  was  verj  S  Xw^S 

mg  money  at  a  net  interest  of  £2  6s.  Id.  ?-I  cannot 
tell  you.      We  know  what  they  aie  raising  it  at  to-day. 

{Chairman.)  I  think  that  has  hardly  to  do  with  us. 

6144.  (Mr.  PoWy.)  Now  in  Question  6636  you  said 
(pying  a  reason  for  itt  that  it  would  be  several  years 
before  any  Trust  coul^  assume  definite  shape,  anl^ 
Ae  meantime  the  needs  of  the  port,  oonstaSly  grow^ 
mg,  must  remain  unsatisfied.  ^>o  you  say  ttat^ 
compensation  must  be  assessed  and  paid  before  iSe 
Tmst  should  be  established  at  all?  6/what  Tyou? 
rea«n  for  that  statement?-!  think  if  the  Dock  &>m. 

^™-«w    K*'K°'\?'y  '"*  ^"^^^  o'**'  ^o*  tiey  are 

-Certainly^  ^^^^  '"  *^*  "**"'"«  °^  y°"'  statement? 

0146.  That  the  transfer  could  not  take  place  or  the 

V^^:iL^:^l!^tt  "^'^  '''  ^^^  -Pe'nst^o^'hid^ 

you  anticipate  that  the  imposition  of  these  chargeS 
-Sndlub^^^^^^^  ''"^'''^"'^  ''  '^'  ^"^^«  ^^  the  ai 

wa^unLbte^ly^^^^^^      ''^''''-''  ^"  *-^    ^hat 

vipM  ^J^  estimating  your  figure  of  £66,260  as  the 
yield  from  barges,  have  you  not  assumed  that  the 
number  of  barge  entries  would  remain  the  swne  as 
before  ?--Undoubtedly. 

6150  So  there  would  be  some  reduction  from  that 
figure  ?— I  think  there  probably  would  be. 

(Ifr  DaJdy,)  If  your  Lordship  will  allow  me,  it  is 
possible  this  question  may  go  rather  on  policy,  but  I 
would  like,  with  your  Lordship's  permission,  to  ask 
the  witness  one  nr  two  further  questions. 

6161.  Would  not  the  dock  undertaking  be  substan- 
tially  benefited  by  the  deepening  of  the  river  to  30ft 
up  to  the  Albert  Dock  entrance  ?— The  dock  under- 
takmfir  would  be  benefited  in  this  respect :  that  it 
would  benefit  the  trade  of  the  port ;  but  the  dock 
undertaking  w«>uld  not  be  benefited  unless  we  went  to 
a  very  considerable  expenditure. 

6152.  May  I  put  it  in  this  way?       Assuming  that 

Uu 
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Mr.  C.  J.  C.  the    public    authority    became    bound    to-morrow    to 

Scott,        deepen  the  river  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  Albert  Dock, 

would  it  improve  the  value  of  the  dock  undertaking 

lalfiay  1901.  forthwith  or  not  ?— I  am  not  sure  that  it  would,  and  I 

will  tell  you  why.      If  you  had  the  river  deepened  to 

that  extent,  so  that  ships  could  come  up  at  any  time, 
we  should  practically  have  to  make  our  dock  so  that 
we  could  lock  in  at  any  time.  Locking  in  at  any  time 
when  the  tide  was  very  low  would  mean  extra  P]"»P- 
ing,  and,  consequently,  extra  dredging.  It  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  tlie  trade  of  the  port,  but  whether 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  docks,  I  question. 
6153.  I  think  you  have  already  said  that  this  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  Albert  Dock  is  dependent  upon 
the  deepening  of  the  river.  It  would  not  be  a  com- 
mercially practical  thing  unless  the  river  is  deepened 
too  ?-.We  propose  to  carry  that  out,  believing  that 
whoever  has  charge  of  the  river  will  deepen  the  nver. 

6154  I  think  you  are  answering  my  question  in  the 
affirmative.  If  you  knew  for  certain  that  the  river 
would  not  be  deepened,  would  you  carry  out  that  pro- 
posed xVlbert  Dock  extension  ?-We  should  carry  it  ciut. 
Wc  might  not  carry  it  out  to  its  full  extent.  ^ossMj 
we  might  not  make  the  entrance  quite  as  deep,  because 
it  would  be  useless  to  make  an  entrance  so  deep  if  we 
knew  that  the  vessels  could  not  ccme  up  there.  Ut 
^u^e  to-day,  when  you  have  high  water  the  vesseU 
would  rome  into  that  new  entrance.  What  JO^V^o- 
'  Jose  is  that  the  vessels  shall  be  able  to  com^up  at  any 
tixue  by  the  deepening  of  the  river.  But  at  high  wa-ter 
^  (if  that  dock  was'in  existence  to-day)  we  could  use 

that  new  entrance.  .  ..    i,  ^w 

6156    I  tliink  your  answer  is,  i  I  may  put  it  shortly, 

that'    assuming  L  deepening  of  ^^^J^^^^^iZ^ 
still  go  on  with  that  to  a  certain  extent  ?— Certainly. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Shaw. 

If  your  Lordship  pleases,  I  ^oj^ld,^^^^  **^.  *^it*J^ 
nn^tJons  on  behalf  of  the  North  London  Railway  Oom- 
?.any  The  fi^st  ?^nt  I  would  Uke  to  put  would  be 
ffi  historical.  It  will  be  about  the  c<.ineciion  be- 
^^n  the  North  London  I^ilway  .«id  thj^o^  Com- 
pany.    I  do  not  thnk  your  Lordskp  has  had  -t  yet. 

6156.  You  have  been  giving  past  history.  I  want 
to  ask  you  a  few  questions  with  regard  to  ^e  hi^^ 
of  the  Poplar  Docks.  I  think  about  1846  there 
was  a  suggestion  made  that  railway  «>^J^o?,«^^^ 
be  made  ^th   the  dooks  in  London  ?-I  should  thtmk 


^^6157.  Then  I  think  a  company  was  promoted  wluch  was 
the  predecessor  in  title  of  the  North  Ix)ndon  Railway 
Company  to  make  th«t  access?-^!  think  veiprlik^dy,^^ 
iTas  not  a  director  of  the  East  ^^"^^^^^"^ 
ConiDany,  whf.  made  the  arrangements  wiiih  tjie  NorUi 
Lon  \)n  Railway  Company,  and  I  cannot  speak  of  those 
things  from  my  own  knowledge. 

6158.  You  have  been  giving  the  history  of  this ;  i 
thought  it  was  only  fair  to  put  the  question  to  you,  be- 
cause my  witness,  Mr.  Newton  

(ChairrMm,)  He  was  so  ill,  I  think  we  did  not  have 
the  advantage  of  his  evidence.  ,      i  j 

(Mr.  Shaw,)  It  is  only  fair  tK>  Mr.  Scott  that  he  should 
have  an  oppoiiunity  of  anflwering  what  Mr.  Newton  has 
to  say  about  those  things. 

(Chairman,)  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to 
have  Mr.  Newton  first? 

6159.  (Mr,  Shaxc.)  I  will  leave  the  histo^  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  alone  if  you  do  not  know  it;  but  I  mu* 
the  agreement  which  was  come  to  hetween  the  l^ocK 
ask  you  a  few  questions  wkidh  anse  out  of  it.  Un<leT 
Company  and  the  Nortih  London  Railway  Company,  or 
the  predecessors  in  title,  certain  moneys  were  paid  over 
to  the  Dock  Companies?— Yes. 

6160.  In  Appendix  No.  31,  of  the  16th  <iay^  li^r^" 
put  down  that  the  figure  '«>«t^^„^^?°^  .^J^^^^^.^''" 
don  Railway  Company  was  £4,580  m  1899  ?— Yes. 

6161.  That  is  not  the  total  sum  that  the  North  Lon- 
don paid,  was  it  ?— I  believe  eo. 

6162.  Is  it  not  ttie  fact  that  in  1899  they  paid  you 
something  like  £36,000?— For  compensation  ? 

6163.  No,  not  compensation.  I  must  go  back  again, 
HO  as  to  irivey<m  an  opportimity  of  understanding.  XJnder 

^e  aS^me&  wSch  the  North  London  Ralway  Com- 
pany^ed  tJii  timber  pond  that  was  there  into  a  do<^ 
It  ttieir  awn  expense  tfiey  were  to  pay  you  wharfage 
rates  rent,  and  warehouse  charge.  Did  not  the  total 
of  that  cSme  in  1899  to  £36,000  odd  ?-Certainly  not. 


6164.  Hae  it  not  been  for  the  last  10  years  over  £30,0:0 
per  annum  ? — ^No,  certainly  not. 

6166.  PerhApa  in  that  £4,680  you  have  not  included 
what  the  London  and  North-Weatern  Railway  Ojm- 
pany,  and  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  and 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  who  were  tenanU 
of  part  of  the  Popdar  Docks,  have  paid  you  ? — Certauuy 
not.  This  is  the  amount  paid  by  the  North  Londoii 
Kailway  Company.  It  is  not  the  amount  paid  by  any 
other  railway. 

6166.  I  am  dealing  with  the  total  amount,  because 
we  are  liable  to  you  for  it.  That  £36,000  is  the  total 
amount  you  have  got  out  of  Poplar  Dock?— I  think  you 
are  wrong.  You  are  not  liaible  for  it  at  all.  We  get 
that  from  other  railv/ay  companies. 

6167.  We  «re  tenanito  of  yours  under  a  lease  of  99d 
years.  We  are  liable  to  pay  you  for  efrery^Shsng  that 
goes-  into  that  dock  wihat  the  railway  oomp«aie6,  who 
are  BUJb-tenants,  pay.  Of  course,  if  tfeey  do  not  pay,  we 
should  be  liAble?--!  do  not  tiiink  w>. 

6168.  That  is  a  legal  question.  But  will  you  accept 
it  from  me  tiiat  the  total  amount  that  was  paid  to 
you  in  1899  out  of  what  went  into  Poplar  Dock  was 
£36,0001  Or  could  you  get  it  for  me?  That  is  what 
we  hiave  got  that  was  paid,  and  for  the  last  ten  years 
it  ha«  been  a  good  deal  over  £30.000?— The  Nor* 
London  Railway  ^Company  do  not  pay  it  at  all. 

6169.  I  put  it  that  out  of  traffic  that  goes  into  Poplar g^ 
Dock  you  get  the  benefit  to  the  tune  of  between 
£30,000  and  £36,000  in  a  year?— In  other  words,  ^u 
would  say  that  the  amount  we  recwred  from  tramc 
godng  into  the  Poplar  Docik  is  very  considerably  in 
excess  of  that  amount  of  £4,580. 

6170.  Certainly  ?— Yes. 

6171.  And  is  it  not  the  case  that  it  was  in  1899 
£36,000?—!  question  it,  but  I  will  try  to  get  out  the 
figures. 

6172.  And  that  ia  a  return  which  you  get.  the  North 
London  Railway  havinc  done  all  ttie  capital  expendi- 
ture, and  you  having  done  nothing  ? — ^No. 

6173.  Have  you  spent  a  halfpenny  on  Poplar  Dock? 
Was  it  not  entirely  built  and  paid  for  out  of  the  North 
London  capital  ?-^ay  I  ask,  do  not  we  allow  you 
7  per  cent,  on  certain  amounts  of  money  spent  by  you  7 

6174.  Those  are  entirely  out  of  the  iaikings  of  the 
dock  before  we  hand  you  over  the  balance  ?— Exactly  ; 
and  it  is  all  pert  of  an  agreement  with  you. 

6175.  I  quite  agree?— Under  which  we  look  your 
baiges  in  and  out.  They  have  the  use  of  our  water, 
and  oooasionally  we  find  that  you  break  away  from  that 
agreement,  as  we  had  occasion  a  little  time  ago  to 
draw  Mr.  Newton's  attention  to,  and  Mr.  Newton  had 
to  admit  ilt,  and  say  they  were  doing  what  they  had 
no  business  to  do. 

(Mr,  Shaw,)  I  did  not  want  to  go  into  the  breaking 
away  from  the  agreement. 

(Mr,  George  Wallace.)  I  am  told  that  the  agreement 
between  the  dock  company  and  the  Nortfli  London 
Railway  Company  is  a  very  long  and  elaborate  lease, 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  very  hard  to  say  what  every 
right  of  every  party  in  it  was. 

(Chairmran,)  I  do  not  thirik  we  want  to  go  into 
this,  Mr.  Shaw.  If  you  adc  him  as  to  the  figure,  1 
think  that  wdll  be  perfectly  fair. 

(Mr.  Shaw.)  I  wanted  bo  get  the  tiqrures  before  your 
Lordship. 

(Witness.)  My  lord,  if  you  will  kindlv  allow  me,  I 
will  try  to  get  out  a  statement  showing  what  income 
we  receive  from  the  Poplar  Dock,  and  how  it  is  charged 
and  how  it  is  received. 

6176.  (Mr.  Shaw.)  That  figure  I  have  been  pu^g  to 
you,  I  think,  includes  a  sum  of  £600  a  year  ii^iicli  we 
pay  to  you  towards  the  cost  of  pumping  ?—Recoiwl  m 
recent  yeare  in  oonwderation  of  your  being  allowed 
to  do  certain  things. 

6177.  I  only  want  to  get  the  fact?— I  think  it  ha? 
been  paid  for  about  three  or  four  years. 

6178.  Now  I  just  want  to  ask  you  »  few  .^^*^^f  j^  n^gg 
about  the  barges.    It  is  almost  essential,  is  it  not,  to'">w"'«^ 
the  trade  carried  on  in  the  Poplar  Dock,  that  bargee 
should  come  in  ?— Yes,  I  should  say  distinctly  so. 

6179  I  think  the  question  about  the  barges  has  been 
raised  two  or  three  times  between  the  North  London 
Railway  Company  and  the  dock  company  T— Yes. 
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6180.  I  Uiink  in  1855  you  introduced  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  was  thrown  oat  on  the  second  reading, 
which  has  been  referred  to.  You  gave  an  undertaking 
to  the  North  London  Kailway  Company  that  even  if  you 

fot  vour  bill  you  would  not  charge  the  barges  going  to 
^oplar  Dock  ?— I  do  not  know  of  it.  It  may  be  so,  but 
it  is  very  ancient  history,  and  I  certainly  could  Hot  tell 
you. 

6181.  Since  then  is  it  not  the  fact  that  over  and  over ' 
again  you  have  tried  to  get  relief  from  this  obligation^ 
and  have  failed  both   before  the   courts  and    oefore 
Parliament.    I  am  putting  it  generally  ? — ^No,  I  cannot 
admit  that  at  alL 

6182.  Have  you  not  tried  to  charge  on  certain  barges 
•tOL^  the  North  London  Railway  Company  have  had  to 

J>ay?    I  can  give  you  cases? — ^I  know  of  a  case  quite 
ately,  within  the  last  few  years. 

6183.  That  was  only  the  last  one,  but  I  say  generally 
-was  that  not  the  case? — I  know  of  that  one  oase.  It 
was  the  Burham  oase. 

6184.  But  that  was  not  the  only  one,  was  it? — Will 
you  name  another  ? 

6185.  In  1878  you  tried  to  charge  6d.  on  the  registered 
tonnage  of  barges  laden  with  goods.  Will  you  tell  me 
if  this  is  not  true.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1878  the 
-dock  company,  without  giving  any  reason,  sought  to 
impose  a  charge  of  6d.  a  ton  on  the  registered  tonnage  ? 
—Yes. 

6186.  The  railway  compan}'  commenced  Chancery 
proceedings  ? — ^Yes. 

(Mr.  George  Wallace.)  My  Lord,  the  witness  may  be 
in  a  slight  difficulty  because  of  course  this  relates  to  the 
India  Dock  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Scott  was  not  a 
director  at  that  time,  in  1878.  He  never  was  a  director 
of  that  company. 

(Mr,  Shaw.)  I  have  nobody  else  to  ask  these  ques- 
tions of.  The  docks  have  all  amalgamated  now,  and 
Mr.  Scott,  if  I  may  say  so,  is  the  ve^  capable  Chair- 
man of  ^e  London  and  India  Dooks  Company. 

(Witness.)  Unfortunately  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
what  happened  so  many  years  ago. 

(Mr.  Shavj.)  I  will  try  to  cut  it  very  short. 

(Chairman.)  We  would  suggest  that  questions  such 
as  you  are  asking  now  should  be  put  in  ezamination-in- 
chief  of  the  Poplar  Dock  witnesses. 

(Mr.  ShoAjo.)  I  expect  they  will  be  able  to  tell  us.  I 
will  let  it  go  at  that.  Of  course  I  know  a  Boyal  Com- 
mission like  this  has  a  different  way  of  dealing  with 
witnesses.  Mr.  Newton  will  be  called,  no  doubt,  and 
he  will  go  into  this. 

(Chairman.)  It  was  only  through  Mr.  Newton's  illness 
that  we  did  not  hear  him.  Of  course  we  shall  hear 
him. 

(Mr.  Shaw.)  1  think  this  puts  very  fairly  what  the 
contention  is.  It  is  at  .Question  5507 :  "  It  will  thu£  be 
seen  that  the  exemption  clause  by  reason  of  its  acci- 
dental survival  some  80  years  ago."  The  word  "  acci- 
dental "  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  about.  Is  it  not 
the  fact  that  the  question  of  the  barges  was  put  before 
the  Committee  that  you  have  referred  to— the  ques- 
of  the  barges  was  put  before  that  Commitiee — the  ques- 
tion of  loading  and  unloading  vessels  from  the  side  of 
the  ship  ? — In  what  year  ? 

6187.  The  Committee  of  1883  ^Wbat  I  was  refer- 
ring to  then  I  think  I  have  stated  in  my  evidence 
before,  was  that  when  the  company  sought  an  exten- 
sion of  their  monoply  and  it  was  refused,  this  question 
of  the  exemption  on  barges  was  never  raised  in  any 
form. 

6188.  But  had  not  that  Committee  evidence  before 
them  that  baiges  were  then  in  the  docks  loading  and 
unloading  vessels? — ^I  could  not  answer  the  question. 

6189.  Very  well,  I  will  put  it  in  when  I  come  to  it  ?— 
Iflay  I  ask  for  a  further  reference  ? 

6100.  I  will  get  the  reference  for  yon.  There  are  one 
or  two  places.  I  hav  not  had  time  to  read  that  dotu- 
ment.  You  will  see  it  at  page  81  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Country,  1823. 
The  question  I  was  puttixig  to  you  is  that  this  matter 
«f  loading  and  unloading  into  barges  in  the  docks  was 
at  all  events  before  that  Committee  that  dealt  with 
foreign  trade.  I  see  a  question  was  asked  Mr.  Long- 
lands  how  many  ships  had  at  one  time  been  in  the 
export  dock.     He  saye  that  there  had  been  at  one  time 


186  ships  in  that  dock,  but  that  only  130  could  load.   3/^^  (7.  jr.  j. 
The  question  was  before  the  Committee.     I  only  waa*        SeoUi 
to  draw  you  attention  to  that,  because  you  have  used         — 
the  word  *' accidental "?— I  think  there  the  facta  only  ISMay  IW.. 
are  stated.    What  I  say  is  that  the  question  of  exemp- 
tion  was  never  brought  up  at  all. 

6101.  Now  I  leave  that,  and  will  ask  you  a  question 
about  finance.  In  Appendix  No.  6  of  the  2nd  day 
there  is  Table  No.  12,  giving  items  of  expenditure  on 
new  works  charged  to  revenue  account  and  the  amount 
used  in  diminution  of  cost  of  works.  For  the  We»t 
India  Dock  Company  you  say  from  1804  to  1882  there 
was  charged  for  maintenance  and  new  works,  £862,000. 
Allow  for  revenue  account,  say,  £6,000  a  year?— -Yes. 

6101a..  As  I  understand  it  that  figure  is  a  ^gure  that 
you  propose  to  put  back  to  <^^^  account? — ^Not  at  all. 
We  do  not  deal  with  that.  That  is  simply  a  statement 
showing  items  of  expenditure.  In  our  accounts  we  do 
not  propose  to  do  that. 

6102.  Then  I  will  deal  with  it  on  that  basis.  How 
do  you  arrive  at  that  amount? — It  is  taken  from  the 
aocounts  as  far  as  it  could  be,  and  where  we  could  not 
get  the  correct  figures  it  is  estimated. 

6103.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  while  this  diook  had 
that  monopoly  you  were  under  a  statutory  obligation  t 
You  were  allowed  big  rates  and  a  monopoly,  and 
limited'  to  10  per  cent. ;  everything  over  10  per  cent. 
that  you  got  had  to  go  in  the  improvement  of  your 
docks.  Under  the  Act  of  Parliament  30  George  m., 
cap.  69,  you  were  under  an  obligation  to  expend  all 
the  money  that  you  got  over  the  10  per  cent,  upon  the 
improvement  of  your  dock? — ^What  you  would  really 
say  is  tiiat  this  ought  to  be  charged'  to  capital. 

6104.  No,  it  ought  to  be  charged  to  revenue  in  the 
ordinary  way ;  it  ougi^t  to  have  gone  out  of  the  com- 
mon funds  as  it  was  treated  up  to  that  time  ? — But  if 
you  chance  that  to  revenue  vou  will  put  ofif  the  time 
when  you  can  pay  your  lull  percentage  and  reduce 
your  charges. 

6105.  You  are  making  a  hardship  that  you  had  to 
spend  all  this  money  out  of  capital  account.  It  was 
part  of  your  bargain  with  Parliament  that  you  were 
to  spend  it  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  say  that. 

(Chairmami^)  I  must  ask  you  to  keep,  please,  to 
questions  which  affect  the  Poplar  Dock. 

(Mr.  Shaw.)  This  is  a  question  which  affecta  the 
Poplar  Dock.  If  they  levy  a  tax  on  barges  that  will 
affect  the  income  ol  Uie  Poplar  Dock. 

(Sir  John  Wolfe  Bofrry.)  It  is  very  remote  to  ffo  back 
to  1824  to  deal  with  the  present  position  of  your  Poplar 
Dock. 

(Mr.  Shaw.)  I  will  not  go  any  further.  The  only 
point  was  the  figure  that  was  put  in.  Now  I  am  only 
going  to  ask  one  more  question.  £6,000  a  year  was 
put  down.  How  do  you  get  at  that  ?  In  the  okl  days 
during  that  period  your  cost  of  repairs  was  £15,000  a 
year  ?  t 

(Chairman.)  But  that  is  hardly  a  question  for  us. 

(Mr.  Shaw.)  Then  I  will  not  ask  it.  We  can  put  it 
in  in  chief.  Mr.  Newton  is  coming,  and  I  think  he 
will  be  able  to  deal  with  the  other  questions. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harper. 

6106.  I  understand  that  his  proposal  is  practically 
to  lessen  the  competition,  is  it  not,  between  you  and« 
the  wharfingers? — ^No. 

6107.  You  do  not  think  that  your  proposal  will  hurt 
them? — ^It  may  hurt  them  to  this  extent — ^that  at 
{uresent  they  are  charging  our  rate  for  services  which 
we  do  for  them,  while  we  have  to  do  these  servicee  our- 
selves. • 

6108.  An  adverse  pecuniary  effect  would  be  produced 
upon  the  wharfingers  ?— -They  would  be  asked  to  pay 
for  the  services  which  they  receive  to-day  for  nothing. 

6100.  Let  us  just  see  historically  how  this  matter 
arises.  Originally  goods  that  came  into  the  river 
could  only  be  landed  at  l^gal  quays  ?— That  is  so. 

6000.  Which  I  think  were  established  by  Acts  as 
far  back  93  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  originally,  and 
were  followed  by  Acts  in  Charles's  time  1^— I  beliSTe  sa 

6201.  Then  in  1709  the  first  Dock  Act  was  passed. 
That  was  an  invasion  of  the  existing  monopoly  of 
those  legal  quays? — For  which  they  were  compensated. 

6202.  I  am  merely  asking  you  the  facts.  Parliament 
in  granting  the  monopoly  to  the  first  of  those  docks  for 
a  period  of  21  years  made  provisions,  as  you  told  us. 
for  compensation.    I  do  not  think  this  has  nc«er  qiiit« 
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•  C.  J^  C   clearly  got.    The  docks  did  not  pay  that  compensation  ? 
&o«'       —No. 

-  _  6203.  It  came,  I  think,  by  a  tonnage  rate  on  dues 

liMay  1901.  having  been  in  the  first  instance  provided  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund  of  the  country?--  I  believe  so. 

6204.  Under  that  mtem  matters  progressed  until 
the  Foreign  Trade  Committee,  of  which  we  have 
heard  in  1823,  and  that  was  at  the  time  when  the  21 
years'  monopoly  was  juat  about  to  expire?— Abo^ 
th«n. 

6206.  And  was  the  precursor  of  the  passing  of  the 
St.  Katharine  Dock  Act,  1825  ? — ^It  was  before  that  cer- 
tainly. 

6206.  And  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  it  was  passed 
on  the  basis  of  the  information  acquired  by  the 
Committee,  and  that  Act  contains  the  exemption  for 
lighters  and  orerside  delivery.  I  am  not  quite 
cleair  whether  we  have  had  it  at  present  before  the 
Commission.  Originally  the  exemption  was  lighters 
only?— Yes. 

6207.  That  is  in  ih^  Act  of  1799,  the  reason  being,  I 
take  it,  that  you  were  given  a  monopoly  then  of 
landing  particular  classes  of  goods? — ^I  do  not  know 
what  the  reason  was.    I  can  only  say  it  was  a  fact. 

6206.  In  1826  it  was  apparently  foreseen  I  suggest 
to  you  that  the  exemption  of  lighters  would  not  be 
adequate  protection  for  you,  and  the  exemption  was, 
therefore,  extended  to  free  goods  f — ^I  believe  that  was 
the  date  when  it  was  extended,  but  what  was  foreseen 
I  cannot  say. 

6200.  To  cut  the  rest  dunt  it  has  continued  since  % — 
Yes. 

6210.  May  I  remind  you  that  in  1866  you  were  in 
Parliament  ?— Yes. 

6211.  I  think  the  debate  \iSA  already  been  referred 
to  where  Mr.  Cardwell,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  as  he  then  was,  opposed  that  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  ? 

(Mr.  EUis.)  We  have  this  clearly  on  the  notes. 

(Chmrman.)  Have  you  any  question  to  ask  in  con- 
nection with  that  Act. 

(Mr.  Harper.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  think  I  have. 

(Chairman.)  Then  will  you  kindly  put  it? 

(Mr.  Sarper.)  I  was  trying  to  do  so  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  I  thought  it  letter  to  lead  up  to  it  I 
thought  it  was  more  advantageous  than  to  put  an 
isolated  case. 

6212.  Mr.  Cardwell  pointed  out  their  position  as 
owners  of  water  space  and  as  large  whairfinji^rs,  and 
said  that  "by  granting  the  sought-for  privilege  you 
would  undoubtedly  place  them  in  an  unfair  position 
to  compete  with  their  rivals "?— That  is  what  he  said. 

rt213.  How  do  you  suggest  that  circumstances  have 
changed  since  then  ? — ^I  do  not  admit  that.  That  was 
the  suggestion  of  one  man.  The  Bill  never  went  into 
Committee  where  those  suggestions  would  have  been 
threshed  out. 

6214.  You  are  now  proposing  to  levy,  as  I  understand, 
two  rates — one  on  the  barge,  and  the  other  on  the  goods, 
and  you  have  instanced  other  ports.  You  gave  an 
illustration,  for  instance,  of  Manchester.  But  there 
was  no  wharfing  business  at  Manchester  until  the  docks 
were  created  there.  The  whole  thing  came  into  being 
at  the  same  time,  did  it  not? — I  should  think  so. 

6215.  Therefore  you  would  hardly  say  that  was 
precisely  an  analogous  case  to  London,  which  had  a 
system  of  wharves  which  had  been  established  for  cen- 
turies ? — I  think  the  point  is  that  when  the  docks  were 
started  the  wharves  were  compensated. 

6216.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  wharves  were  com- 
pensated for  anything  beyond  the  period  for  which 
Parliament  granted  the  statutory  monopoly? — ^I  say 
they  were  compensated  for  the  loss  of  this  business. 

6217.  But  that  was  in  the  Act  of  1799  alone.  Was 
there  any  compensation  provided  in  the  Act  of  1825, 
or  by  any  one  of  the  succeeding  Acts  since  fresh  docks 
have  been  established  ^—'No  ;  but  you  started  afresh 
in  1799.  The  wharves  were  compensated  for  the  loss 
then,  and  you  started  afresh. 

6218.  That  is  your  reading  of  the  Act? — ^Yes. 

6219.  You  estimate  that  the  effect  of  what  you  want 
to  do  would  be  to  produce  a  revenue  of  £234,000,  but 
.y^vu  told  my  friend,  Mr.  Daldy,  this  morning,  that  you 


estimate  a  reduction  in  the  tonnage     ol     bargee? — 1. 
think  it  is  very  possible  that  tiiere  may  be  a  reduction. 

6220.  That  would  mean  the  crippling  of  the  wharves  f 
— ^Not  necessarily. 

6221.  It  would  mean  less  goods  going  to  the  wharves  t- 
— ^A  great  many  goods  go  now  to  the  up-town  ware- 
houses. 

6222.  I  am  speaking  of  wharves  more  particularly  9: 
— ^It  might  to  a  certain  extent  cripple  them. 

6223.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair,  in  respect  to  any^ 
diversion  caused  by  that  abolition  of  the  existing  rate^ 
that  they  should  be  compensated? — The  question  ot 
compensation  is  not  one  for  me  to  settle. 

6224.  You  have  not  considered  it? — Certainly  not. 

6225.  You  would  produce  about  £234,000.  4  per  cent, 
of  your  total  debentures,  I  think,  produces  aboa^ 
£160,000? — ^No  ;  you  have  not  the  figures  at  all  cor- 
rectly. That  is  the  difference  between  the  present 
amount  which  we  pay  on  ordinary  stock  and  the  amount, 
required  to  pay  4  per  cent. 

6226.  To  bring  it  up  to  4  per  cent,  dividend? — ^Yes. 

6227.  And  you  would  be  left  then  with  £74,000 — 
the  difference  between  that  and  £234,000,  which  youc 
estimate.  That  would  be  whatever  was  coming  to  jojk 
from  the  lighterage  dues  and  from  the  quayside  t<»L- 
nage  due  ? — ^The  total  amount  is,  as  I  have  put  it,  the- 
amount  we  expect  to  realise  from  the  dues  on  barges- 
and  the  dues  on  goods. 

6228.  But,  in  addition  to  it  it  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  divert  this  into  your  warehouses,  and  you 
would  have  the  profit  on  that  warehousing  in  addition  ?* 
-—Then  the  amount  of  this  would  be  reduced  accord- 
ingly.    We  could  not  charge  it  twice  over. 

6229.  How  would  it  be  reduced? — ^Take  the  barges. 
If  fewer  barges  come  because  the  goods  go,  not  neces- 
sarily into  our  warehouses — but  go  away  for  land  de- 
livery, or  go  into  our  warehouses,  and  we  do  not  get. 
these  dues  on  the  barges,  of  course,  we  should  get  ani 
increased  charge,  either  for  the  handling  on  the  quay 
or  for  the  warehouses. 

6230.  You  would  get  quay  rates  and  you  would  also 
get  warehouse  rates?— Not  necessarily.  You  do  not 
quite  understand ;  we  do  not  get  quay  rates  and  ware- 
house rates,  too. 

6231.  You  may,  may  you  not?— No. 

6232.  Why  not?— If  we  charge  the  warehouse  rates: 
we  do  not  charge  quay  rates. 

6233.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  you  mean? — As  a 
matter  of  practice. 

6234.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  in  law,  is 
there  ?---No,  except  that  there  is  always  the  outside- 
competition.  If  we  were  to  aifefcempt  to  charge  both 
quay  rs/tes  and  warehouse  lates,  we  should  not  get  anr 
bumnessw 

6235.  You  have  told  us  that  you  had  no  agreements- 
with  anybody  for  preferential  mtes.  I  understood  you 
that  all  the  railway  companies  were  trea4^  aldke,  and 
thdtt  they  had  a  rate  which  was  a  chesp  one  ?^— It  was  a 
lower  rste. 

6236.  That  is  putting  them  direcfly  in  oompetition, 
ie  it  not,  with  the  old  water-borne  taftc  ?— j^o ;  this 
was  for  expert  business  enitirely. 

6237.  Do  thev  get  nothing  on  imiport  ? — ^No  {  nothing- 
at  all.  The  only  exception  is  in  the  case  of  wool,  wheie^ 
a  very  low  quay  rate  is  made,  w&dh  would  not  affect 
the  barge  traffic  at  all.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying- 
that  all  the  wool  wtarehouses  are  town  waiehouses, 
and  have  no  river  frontage  excepting  ours. 

6238.  Speaiking  of  wool,  you  axe  very  congested 
tlwre,  are  you  not,  notw?— Yes,  veiy. 

62391  You  had  to  refuse  some  2,000  tons  the  other 
day,  did  you  not? — I  qui/te  admit  tiiere  has  been  a 
tremendous  amount  of  wool  coming  in  lately  on  account 
of  the  way  the  prices  have  fallen,  and  not  only  have 
we  been  so  congested,  but  we  have  had  to  keep  woo? 
dowfi  there  on  account  of  the  other  wool  warehouses 
which  have  not  been  able  to  take  it 

6240.  Might  I  ask  you,  while  I  am  on  that  point, 
what  the  present  state  of  Your  warehousing  accommoda- 
tion is  ?  It  is  pretty  full  ? — ^Yes,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

6241.  You  could  not  warehouse  much  more  goods?— 
Oh,  yes. 
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t242,  Wha4;  class? — Various  classes. 

6243.  Tell  me  in  whaX  warehouse  you  have  much 
available  space? — Sugar,   for  instance. 

6244.  TMiere  is  a  speaal  reason,  is  there  not,  why 
that  may  fall  oflP  at  prcwent?— I  think  you  do  not 
perhaps  realise  one  of  the  difficulties  of  a  warehousing 
business.  We  inay  have  a  great  deal  of  space  that  is 
not  occupied,  for  the  reason  that  you  cannot  mix  up 
different  trades.  You  have  a  wa^rehouse,  say,  allocated 
for  indigo,  and  that  warehouse  may  be  occupied  for 
a  certain  time.  To-day  we  have  a  very  small  stock 
of  indigo,  but  we  cannot  put  other  goods  into  the  ware- 
house. 

6245.  Xot  to  mix  thecn  ? — No  ;  and  very  often  you 
could  not  put  them  at  all,  because  the  dust  from  the 
indigo  eets  into  the  warehouse  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  would  damage  other  goods  that  came  in.  You  can- 
not mix  up  goods  indiscriminately. 

6246.  To  an  extent,  I  suppose,  that  is  what  a 
wharfinger  does,  is  it  not?— I  do  not  think  any 
wharfinger  doea  the  same  mixed  business  as  we  do. 
Then  you  must  also  remember  there  is  the  question 
of  fire  insurance.  The  fire  insurance  companies  will 
not  let  you  mix  up  goods  indiscriminately.  Accord- 
ing as  they  are  first,  second,  or  third  class  risks,  you 
have  to  keep  them  separate. 

6247.  I  think  you  told  me  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  wharfingers  were  able  to  charge  lower  rates  than 
you  did  was  that  their  fire  insurance  risks  were  lower 
than  your  own? — No,  higher. 

6248.  Is  the  warehousing  part  of  your  business  at 
the  present  time  paying  a  remunerative  rate  of  inte- 
rest?— I  cannot  answer  the  question  at  all.  I  have 
tried  to  get  out  the  information  for  the  Commission, 
but  the  whole  company  is  so  worked  to-day  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  separate  one  part  from  the 
other. 

6249.  I  am  reminded  that  at  Question  5646  you  are 
reported  to  have  said :  "  Their  justification  for  that 
is  that  their  rates  of  fire  insurance  are  less  than  ours." 
It  would  seem  almost  natural,  as  they  charge  less 
rates? — ^No.  I  am  very  sorry  if  I  have  made  a  mis- 
take ;  I  should  like  to  correct  it.  It  should  be  "  more 
than  ours." 

6250.  Quite  so? — The  wharfingers'  premises,  as  a 
rule,  are  rated  by  fire  insurance  companies  higher  than 
the  Dock  Companies  The  wharfinger  does  not  pay 
the  fire  rate  ;  the  importer  who  gives  him  his  business 
has  to  pay  a  higher  rate  for  fire  insurance.  Conse- 
quently, if  the  importer  has  to  pay  more  for  fire  in- 
surance, he  will  say  to  the  wharfinger  :  "  I  cannot  give 
you  these  goods  at  the  same  rates  that  I  pay  the  Dock 
Companies.  If  I  have  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  fire  in- 
surance, it  would  then  mean  that  my  cost  for  ware- 
housing with  yoi  would  be  higher  than  with  the  Dock 
Company."  Therefore  a  discount  was  given  off  the 
rates  of  the  wharfinger  so  that  he  might  be  able  to 
compensate  the  merchant  for  the  higher  rate  of  fire 
insurance  paid  by  the  merchant. 

6251.  Speaking  of  that  reminds  me  of  this.  There 
have  been  some  insurance  cases,  have  there  not,  test- 
ing this  question  about  goods  on  the  quay  side  of  the 
wharf?  Will  you  look  at  Question  5589?  "When 
you  get  a  certain  amount  of  running  cargo  it  may  be 
different,  but  taking  our  ordinary  mixed  cargo,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  the  ship  to  deliver  those  goods 
to  the  barges  without  making  use  of  the  quay,  with- 
out putting  up  with  a  loss  of  time  which  practically 
makes  it  impossible.  'In  thus  using  the  quay  as 
a  stepping-stone  between  the  ship  and  the  lighters, 
however,  the  shipowners  render  the  goods  liable  to  be 
charged  quay  dues  and  the  lighters  shipping  dues 
by  the  Dock  Companies,  inasmuch  as  the  1799  section 
applies  only  to  delivery  directly  overside.  That  is, 
that  if  we  like  to  exercise  our  statutory  powers  to- 
day, if  a  shipowner  puts  any  goods  whatever  on  to 
the  quay,  and  then  takes  these  goods  from  the  Quay 
and  puts  them  into  a  barge,  we  .are  entitled  to  levy 
our  rates  on  those  goods  and  dues  on  that  barge.'  ** 
Do  you  put  that  forward  as  being  a  charge  which 
would  fall  upon  the  goode,  the  lightenneny  the 
wharfinger,  or  ttie  shipowner? — ^If  the  shipowner  puts 
the  goods  on  the  quay,  and  then  delivers  to  craft  from 
the  quay  instead  of  delivering  overside,  in  accordance 
with  his  instructions,  the  shipowner  would  be  liable 
for  that. 

6252.  That  would  be  under  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  sec.  493.      Now  let  me  turn  to  the  North  Atlantic 


bill  of  lading.      Under  that  bill  of  lading  I  understood  jfr.  C,  J.  C. 
you  to  say  that  the  shipowner  makes  a  good  deal  of         Scott, 
profit? — ^He  has  saved  a  great  deal  of  loss.    That  is 
how  it  works  in.  13  May  1901. 

6253.  Therefore  he  makes  a  profit  ? — Certainly.  """""""^ 

6254.  Will  you  look  at  Question  5657  ?  "  [Q]  Under 
the  conditions  of  the  North  American  trade  the  ship- 
owner has  done  his  work  when  he  puts  the  cargo  on 
the  quay  ? — [A]  Yes  ;  but  the  shipowner,  under  the 
North  American  bill  of  lading,  bv  his  bill  of  lading  is 
entitled  to  make  a  charge  for  doing  that,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  profit  hanging  on  to  that, 
so  that  tCie  shipowner  is  anxious  to  put  it  on  the 
quay?" — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

6255.  That  is  a  profit  which  he  has  made  ? — Yes. 

6256.  Under  that  bill  of  lading  you  then  make  what 
you  call  considerably  reduced  charges  to  lighters  going 
to  take  it  away,  do  you  not  ? — But  we  make  no  charge 
to  the  lighters  at  all. 

6257.  Is  not  this  the  North  American  bill  of  lading  ? 
The  Wilson  Line  use  it,  I  believe? — ^Yes. 

6258.  It  says  that  consignees  desirous  of  conveying 
their  goods  elsewhere  shall,  on  making  application  to 
the  dock  companies  within  72  hours  after  the  steamers 
arrive,  be  entitled  to  deliver  into  lighters  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates.  Then  it  refers,  to  grain,  rice,  flour 
coffee,  oilcake,  tsugar  in  bags,  cotton,  and  so  on? — 
But  that  is  an  arrangement  with  the  shipowner. 

6259.  But  the  lighterman  has  to  pay  to  get  the  goods 
away? — He  doee  not  pay  ue.    He  pays  the  shipowner. 

6260.  The  shipowner  has  already  saved  something  by 
putting  it  on  the  quay,  so  he  is  getting  it  double.  As 
I  understand  you,  the  people  using  the  North  Ameri- 
can bill  of  lading  get  a  preferential  rate,  do  they  not  7 
— In  what  wav? 

6261.  You  give  them  special  terms,  do  you  not? — 
No,  not  at  all. 

6262.  What  terms  do  they  come  in  on  ? — ^The  same 
terms  as  anybody  else. 

6263.  Do  you  charge  them  for  the  use  of  the  quay  ? — 
Certainly.  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  to  hear 
that  we  do  not. 

6264.  Does  it  come  out  of  the  rent,  or  how  does  it 
come— 1  mean  the  charge  for  the  quay? — It  is  a  rent^. 
They  pay  a  rent. 

6265.  It  is  all  lumped  together? — They  pay  a  regu- 
lar rent  for  all  their  appropriated  berths  just  like  any 
other  line. 

6266.  Do  they  get  them  at  a  lower  rent  than  ihe>- 
others? — ^No,  it  is  higher  if  anything. 

{Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry,)  Do  you  suggest  the  whaJrf- 
infier  or  the  lighterman  now  pays  those  rates  for  traffic 
taken  from  the  quays  under  the  Ajnerican  bill  of 
lading  ? 

(Mr,  Harper,)  It  ultimately  falls  in  that  way. 

{Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry,)  Do  you  suggest  they  pay 
it  now  to  anybody? 

{Mr,  Harper.)  It  is  the  goods  that  bear  the  charge. 

{Sir  John  Wdfe  Barry.)  But  the  wharfinger  does, 
not  pay  ? 

{Mr,  Harper,)  No,  I  do  not  think  he  does  pay.  It 
comes  to  this,  that  the  goods  have  to  bear  them.  If 
he  cannot  get  them  out  of  the  merchant  he  has  to  stand 
to  it  as  a  reduction  of  his  charges  if  he  wants  the  busi- 
ness.   That  is  the  effect  of  it. 

{Witnesi,)  It  simply  corresponds  to  the  Liverpool 
Master  Porterage  Bate,  where  either  the  ship  itself' 
or  the  ship  through  an  agent  does  the  work  on  the 
quay  and  charges  for  it.  Everybody  taking  their  goods, 
has  to  pay.  All  the  goods  that  we  take  from  the; 
American  lines  in  the  same  way  we  have  to  pay  these 
charges  for.  'She  riverside  wharfingers  would  nave  to 
pay,  and  the  people  who  own  private  wharves  where 
they  do  no  public  business,  but  only  their  private  busi- 
ness, have  to  pay.  It  is  a  labour  charge.  It  is  not  a 
charge  for  dock  accommodation  at  all. 

6267.  Do  you  make  an  allowance  back  to  the  mer- 
chanta  for  goods  that  have-  been  landed  under  these 
North  American  bills  of  lading?— It  is  smothered  up 
in  our  warehotising  charges. 

6268.  A  reduction  ?— No. 

626G.  Do  you  make  an  allowance  to  him  on  your  ao 
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Mr  C.  J.  O,  counts  ? — ^We  do  make  an  allowance  in  that  way,  be- 
Loott.     '  cause  our  charge  includes  the  labour  at  the  docks. 

- —  6870.  But  do  not  you  make  an  allowance  back  to  the 

—2—-^     merchant  ? — On    certain    goods— coflfee,    for    instance. 

Whore  the  merchant  has  paid  that  amount  to  the  ship 

and  we  have  the  warehousing  we  credit  the  merchant 

with  the  amount. 

6271.  In  point  of  fact  if  you  get  Is.  you  credit  him 
back  with  2d. ,  or  whatever  it  is  that  he  has  paid,  so  as 
to  get  the  warehousing  in  competition  ? — Precisely  like 
any  other  wharf. 

6272.  Then  if  he  does  not  land  under  that  bill  of 
lading  he  does  not  get  that  advantage? — No,  because 
we  get  nothing. 

6273.  I  was  not  asking  you  why.  I  was  only  asking 
you  the  fact  ? — It  is  not  our  custom  to  give  something 
for  nothing. 

6274.  You  have  considerable  advantages  in  other  con- 
tracts, in  the  first  instance  over  wharves,  have  you  not  ? 
Take  the  East  Coast  of  Africa.  Take  a  ship  coming) 
from,  say,  Zanzibar,  does  she  frequently  outstrip  her 
bill  of  lading  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  it  usdd  to  be  more  th£\n 
it  is  to-day.     I  should  not  think  very  frequently. 

6275.  Is  it  not  the  practice  very  often  that  the  bill  of 
lading  has  to  go  from  Zanzibar  to  Bombay  and  come 
from  there  to  London  ? — ^It  may  be. 

6276.  Then  when  it  is  more  than  24  hoxirs  late  the 
shipowner  can  land  on  the  quay  ? — ^He  can. 

6277.  And  then  you  get  all  the  advantages  of  the 
dock  rates  and  lighterage  rates  ? — ^We  get  the  advantage 
of  unclaimed  goods  undoubtedly,  and  it  is  for  the  advan- 
ttige  of  the  ship. 

6278.  Then  there  is  another  thing.  A  merchant  can- 
not always  discharge  his  freight  within  the  bill  of  lad- 
ing period.  Then  in  that  case  you  get  the  pull  over 
the  goods? — They  are  unclaimed  goods,  and  the  ship- 
owner prefers  to  leave  the  goods  with  us  for  security, 
naturally.  I  believe  it  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  thing 
for  wharfingers  to  pay  freights  so  as  to  get  the  goods. 

6270.  Do  you  pay  bonuses  to  ship's  agents  for  ships  ? 
— How  do  you  mean  ? 

6280.  Take  the  green  fruit  trade.  Take  a  ship 
directed  to  the  orders  of  a  broker  in  London.  Have 
you  paid  a  broker  for  directing  a  ship  to  the  docks  ? — 
We  will  make  allowances  to  the  ship  to  get  the  ship  into 
the  docks. 

6281.  To  the  broker? — ^Yes,  we  have  given  it  to  the 
broker. 

6282.  And  to  pilots  ?— No. 

6283.  Never  ? — ^I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
do  not  see  why  we  should,  because  I  do  not  see  that  the 
pilot  could  influence  it. 

6284.  I  am  speaking  of  getting  a  particular  dock  to 
go  to? — ^No  ;  I  might  say  that  it  pays  us  sometimes. 
Say  a  ship  wants  to  oome  to  a  lower  dock,  we  might  say 
to  them  fiiat  if  they  would  go  to  the  upper  docks  we 
should  save  certain  expenses,  and  we  would  pay  them 
a  certain  return  to  meet  those  expenses  so  as  to  get  the 
goods  up  in  close  proximity  to  where  they  are  to  be 
placed. 

6285.  You  nork  some  ships  ?— Yet,  about  18  percent 

of  the  total  quantity  coming  into  the  dock. 

6286.  Where  you  are  in  competition  with  the  wharf 
is  it  your  practice  to  work  them  out  at  a  reduced  rate? 
— For  goods  ? 

6287.  Yes  ?— Not  that  I  know  of. 

6288.  You  know  of  no  instance? — I  know  of  no 
instance. 

6289.  There  is  one  of  your  trades,  I  think — the  frozen 
meat  trade — which  is  worked  in  a  particular  way.  You 
have  to  make  rapid  delivery,  of  course? — ^A  great  deal 
of  the  frozen  meat  trade  has  to  be  delivered  at  night. 

6290.  Into  lighters  ?— Not  from  us.  We  do  not  dis- 
charge any  frozen  meat ;  and  the  meat  that  goes  into 
our  warehouses 

6291.  I  am  not  sneaking  of  that ;  I  am  talking  of 
the  discharge  of  a  ship  in  the  docks  ?— That  we  do  not 
do. 

6292.  Have  you  provided  dummies  that  enable  that 
work  to  be  carried  out  ? — For  the  convenience  of  the 
ship  I  have  no  doubt  we  have  at  times. 

6293.  A  dummy  is  briefly  a  landing  stage,  is  it  not, 
between  the  ship  and  the  quay  wall  ? — Yes^ 


6294.  With  a  w^ater  space  between  what  I  have. called 
the  dummy  and  the  quay  wall,  in  order  that  barges 
may  get  in  between  f — Yes. 

6295.  So  that  you  can  unload  overside  direct  into  the 
barge  on  the  outside  of  the  ship  and  over  the  dummy 
on  the  other  side,  and  eo  woi£  it  from  both  sides, 
as  it  used  to  be  done  in  the  old  days  of  the  river  ? — ^Yes. 

6296.  Does  not  tihait  conduce  a  gx^eat  deal  to  the 
dispatch  of  business? — It  xa&jj  in  certaon  inrtwnoes, 
but  you  have  just  taken  the  very  instance  where,  I 
suppose,  'the  discharge  of  vessels  is  ihe  very  slowest 
in  the  poit.  It  is  on  ihe  question  of  the  disoharge 
of  vessels  that  we  have  been  approached,  I  think,  by 
the  New  Zealand  Government,  wS^  the  object  of 
putting  up  sorting  sheds,  because  the  frozen  meat, 
being  discharged  in  the  way  you  have  instanced,  is 
exposed  to  the  weather,  and  d<aanaged. 

6297.  It  is  disohaiged  straigbb  into  covered  barges, 
is  it  not  ? — No  ;  you  cannot  cover  those  bargee  until 
you  have  a  certain  amount  of  meat  in  them,  and  it 
must  be  exposed  to  the  weatfcher. 

6298.  How  long  do  you  say  it  takes  tto  dascfaarge  into 
a  barge  ? — ^A  very  long  time.  Sometimes  a  portion  has 
to  be  discharged  into  one  barge,  and  then  you  have 
to  go  to  another  baige. 

6299.  You  have  never  attempited  that  system  of 
discharge  by  dummies  with  regard  to  anything  else, 
haive  you? — ^E}veiy  day. 

6300.  Where  T—Oonstantly  we  do  ijt.  You  can  go 
along  the  Albert  Dock,  and  you  will  find  it  there.  A 
great  many  vessels  have  dummies. 

6301.  Dischaiging  what? — All  sorts  of  oai^goes.  It 
is  not  exceptional  to  the  meat  traJe,  ait  all. 

6302.  What  is  it  you  are  proposing  in  the  shape  of 
what  yon  called  a  barge  pond?  Tell  me  in  general 
terms*  merely,  because  your  engineer  will  tell  us 
hereafter,  no  doubt. 

(Witness,)  My  Lord,  this  question  is  in  connection 
with  our  Bill  which  is  now  before  Parliament,  and  will 
get  before  the  Oommittee.  If  ihe  Oommission  wish  it^ 
I  am  perfe^ijly  willing  to  say  wfiat  we  propose  to  do, 
but  I  do  not  know  how  far  I  am  ri^ht  in  ippoducing 
plans  here  which  will  have  to  go  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  next  week. 

6303.  (Mr.  EUis,)  Is  this  the  New  "ftorka  Bill?— Tcs. 

(Chairman.)  Certainly  we  ought  not  to  go  into  t£.at. 
Perhaps,  Mr.  Harper,  you  will  ask  the  question  of  the 
engineer  when  he  oomesi 

(Mr.  Harper,)  If  your  Ijordship  pleases. 

6304.  You  made  a  strong  point  about  the  cost  of 
dredging  the  docks.  You  have  (fiven  us  figures  of  the 
number  of  barges  that  use  the  docks? — ^Yes. 

6305.  And  the  proportion  which  you  consider  belonged 
to  this? — ^You  say,  "which  we  consider"  ;  it  is  which 
are  taken  from  actual  returns. 

6306.  Quite  so.  I  do  not  dispute  that.  This  is 
given  at  Question  5626.  Ton  have  roughly  823,000 
tons,  which  is  10  per  cent,  of  the  barges  employed  in 
the  London  and  India  Dock  Company's  work?— Yes. 

6307.  You  have,  then,  10  per  cent,  carried  coal,  which 
was  an  estimate? — ^Yes. 

*6^.  Then  10  per  cent,  of  the  barges  passing  from 
one  company's  docks  direct  into  another? — ^Yea. 

6309.  T%&t  is  ppactioally  dock  company's  work,  is  it 
not?— No. 

6310.  Who  gets  the  benefit  of  that  work?— It  is  a 
great  deal  transhipment  goods  ;  it  would  not  be  ours 
at  all. 

6311.  Your  next  item  is  bsurges  exclusively  employed 
in  oonreying  transhipments? — ^Yes. 

6312.  That  brings  you  to  a  total  of  nearly  3,000,000 
tons  ? — ^Yes. 

6313.  What  is  the  total  tonnage  of  ships  in  the  same 
way?  It  would  be  larger  than  thab?-Hlt  would  bs 
larger  than  this  amount; 

6314.  You  have  attributed  no  portion  of  tbe  cost  of 
dredginer  to  ships  using  ithe  docks,  hww  you^-The^e 
ia  no  necessity  for  it. 

6315.  Yi>u  propose  to  saddle  the  Lightonnen  and 
indirectly,  I  suggest,  the  wharfingers,  with  a  tax  upon 
barges  taking  go^s  away  which  may  be  in  competition 
with  Tou,  and  which  will  go  to  pay  for  dredging  par- 
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tially  occasioned  by  ghips,  .pftrtially  by  your  own 
iMTges,  partiftlly  by  ooal  barges,  and  partially  by 
tx«n»bapment  barges  f^Put  in  that  way,  it  is  to  a 
certain  exten*  correct,  but  ao  far  as  Alps  are  con- 
cerned, the  amount  of  dredging;  on  account  of  Alps  is 
comparatively  small.  The  ships  praoticallT  enter  ait 
high  iwrter,  when  the  loss  of  water  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  It  is  in  consequence  of  haying  to  look 
the  barges  one,  two,  three,  and  even  more  •hours 
befoTO  high  wa*er  that  the  great  loss  of  water  is 
occasioned. 

6316.  Loss  of  water,  you  are  speaking  of  now?— It 
k  the  loss  of  water  and  making  good  that  loss  of  wat«r 
which   necessitates  the  dredging. 

6317.  It  is  alao,  is  it  not,  having  a  dock  sill  that 
is  high?— No  ;  I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 

6318L  There  have  been  suggestions  made  about  lower- 
ing the  dock   sills?— TPhat  is   done  to  keep   the   mud 

out. 

6319.  Not  to  let  it  in  ?— Oertainly  not 

6320.  When  goods  are  warehoused  in  the  dock,  do 
Tou  make  an  allowance  to  the  shipowner  ?— No ;  1 
have  never  heard  of  any. 

6321.  Is.  3d.?— That  is  a  very  different  thing.  Thnt 
is  where  the  shipowner  does  the  work  on  tjhe  quay  ; 
«he  shipowner  delivers  goods  i»to  the  shed  irom  his 
ship  and  by  our  arrangement  with  him  m  order  to 
pi^ent  having  duplicaite  stafe  <m  the  quay,  we  mv, 
«  That  in  respect  of  these  goods  from  the  ship,  whic^ 
you  have  to  deliver  to  us  for  warehousing ;  we  wUl 
Day  the  necessary  exipenses  on  the  quay-  That  is 
purely  for  labour  which  the  shipowner  does  for  our 
acoouniL 

6322.  Would  the  quays  of  the  docks  mthout  the 
warehouses  be  of  any  use  to  you?— Yes,  undoubtedly. 

6323.  You  would  make  a  profit  on  the  wtttwr  part  of 
your  undeartakinfl  as  distinguiahed  from  the  ware- 
housing?— ^I  could  not  separate  it. 

6324  You  have  not  chaiged  your  full  rates  as 
authorised  by  Parliament  yet  ?— I  know  we  have  not. 

6325.  As  I  think  you  told  us,  6d.  a  ton  would  produce 
£100,000.  Why  should  you  not  ctarge  that  before  you 
seek  to  vary  the  whole  system  of  tihis  port  ?---iBecau8e 
we  consider  that  the  best  thing  we  ^  can  do  is  to 
encourage  shipping  to  ooane  to  the  port,  in  the  mtorests 
of  wharfingers  and  the  docks. 

6326.  But  you  would  be  bringing  something  wi&ich 
would  operato  prejudicially,  and  I  put  it  to  you,  would 
it  not  praotically  amount  to  creaitog  on  your  premises 
bounty-fed  warehouses  ? — ^In  what  way  ? 

6327.  You  are  going  to  levy  a  tax  upon  everybody 
else,  which  you  do  not  levy  upon  goods  going  into 
your  own  warehouse  ?— At  the  present  moment  it  is 
not  to  levy  a  bounty  ;  it  is  to  put  the  wharfinger  in 
the  same  position  that  we  are  in  to-day.  To-day,  out 
of  oar  warehonmng  dharge  we  have  to  pay  for  the 
accommodation  which  iJhe  goods  which  are  warehoused 
wiith  us  get  in  the  docks.  We  a«k  that  the  wharfinger 
^ould  be  put  in  exactly  the  same  position. 

6328.  But  you  have  built  your  wapehouses  with  the 
knowledge,  as  we  have  heard,  and  as  you  have  admitted 
fiankly,  that  you  have  this  exemption  to  face?— We 
built  our  warehouses  to  a  great  extont  with  the  know- 
ledge that  we  had  a  monopoly. 

6329.  How  many  of  them  were  built  under  the  Act 
of  1799? — ^Most  of  them. 

6330.  Will  you  toll  us  which?  Was  Cutler  Street?— 
Cutler  Street  was  built  by  the  old  Bast  India  Company, 
and  bought  by  ms. 

6331.  At  what  tim«?-nlt  was  built  somewhore  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  18th  century. 

6332.  And  used  by  whom  ?— The  old  East  India  Com- 
pany. 

6333.  Before  the  India  Docks  were  established  ?— Yes. 

6334.  Can  you  name  any  others  whioh  have  been 
built  since  you  acquired  the  powers  in  1700,  and  before 
the  exemptions  ? — ^AU  the  Ix>ndon  Dock  warehouses  ; 
all  the  warehouses  in  the  West  India  Dock  and  the 
Sast  India  Dock. 

6336.  Were  Ihey  built  before  1828  T— Certainly,  they 
would  be  built  under  the  original  Acts  which  gave  them 
a  monopoly. 

6336.  For  the  monopoly  ?— Yes. 

6337.  liter e  were  none  at  St  Katharine's,  ware  there! 
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—Because  the  St.  Katharine's  Dock  was  not  built  wiiih  jf^;  c.  J.  0. 
any  guarantee. 

6338.  Till  1825  ?— It  was  built  afterward* ;  but  when 
St.  Eatliarine's  Dock  was  built  all  the  warehouses  in 
possession  of  the  Dock  Company  had  practically  a  mono- 
poly, because  it  was  in  the  warehouses  of  the  Dock  Com- 
pany that  bonded  goods  could  be  stored. 

6330.  There  has  been  a  considerable  extension  in  the 
number  of  bonded  warehouses.  You  ^ne  not  quito  right 
in  that,  are  vou?  Except  for  the  21  years  the  legal 
quays  could  always  take  autiable  goods,  could  they  not? 
— But  the  owners  of  the  goods  either  had  to  depoait 
bonds  or  they  had  to  pay  the  duty.  With  us  it  was  not  S0| 
the  mere  fact  that  the  goods  were  deposited  within  our 
warehouses  was  sufficient.  It  praotioally  gave  us  the 
monopoly  for  a  great  many  years  altorwaids. 

6340.  I  just  want  to  get  from  you  as  to  whether  you 
think  the  warehousing  business  oan  be  conducted 
separately  from  the  water  business? — ^Moet  distinctly 
not. 


6341.  Why  not?  I  have  suggested  to  you  a  number 
of  points  in  which  you  have  mixed  the  two  up^  Why 
should  not  those  be  separated,  and  if  a  public  authority 
were  to  have  charge  of  the  waterway  of  the  river,  the 
waterways  of  the  docks  considered  as  part  of  it,  and 
of  the  quay  space  adjacent  to  it,  why  should  not  you 
as  warehouse-keepers  be  able  to  conduct  the  meet  pro- 
fitable part  of  your  business,  as  both  yourself  and  Mr. 
Holland  have  said,  to  the  satisfiaotion  of  your  shareholders 
and  everybody  else  ? — ^Have  I  said  it  was  the  most  pro- 
fitable part  of  the  business  ?  It  may  bring  in  a  greater 
amount  of  revenue ;  but  you  should  allocate  capital  to 
the  warehouses  in  proportion  to  the  docks. 

6342.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  capital  that  they  would 
sell  for,  but  what  thev  originally  cost  ? — When  you  state 
it  is  the  meet  profitable  part  of  the  business,  you  must 
take  in  the  amount  of  accommodation  given  for  that 
business. 

6343.  Supposing  you  were  left  alone  with  your  ware- 
housing bunness,  an  dyou  saw  that  you  had  good  sites, 
as  I  suppose  you  thought  you  had,  in  the  case  of  the 
BilUter  Street  and  the  Fenchurch  Street  indigo  ware- 
bouses,  and  that  they  would  sell  for  a  sum  of  money  that 
would  realise  a  laiger  interest  than  you  coukL  earn 
by  using  them  as  warehouses,  would  you  seH  them? — 
I  do  not  know  that  we  can  without  Parliamentary 
sanction. 

6344.  The  whole  of  this  matter  will  somehow  be  con- 
sidered in  Parliament.  What  do  you  thdnk  of  that? — 
Of  selling  our  warehouses? 

6345.  If  the  land  is  as  valuable  as  you  suggest? — 
Have  I  said  the  land  was  valualble? 

6346.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  land  must 
be  taken  at  its  present  value  ?-~<)ertainIy  it  must.  In 
arriving  at  the  present  value  of  a  particular  trade,  iit 
is  not  su  cient  for  you  to  say  that  after  paying  our 
charges  there  is  such  a  margin  of  profit.  You  must 
look  at  the  amount  of  capital  represented  by  those  pre- 
mises necessary  for  carrying  on  that  trade. 

6347.  If  you  are  relieved  of  that,  which  I  imderstaod 
is  the  less  remunerative  part  of  your  undertaking 

(Mr,  George  WaUace.)  lAj  Lord,  I  must  protest  against 
this  being  put  to  the  witness.  The  suggestion  has  been 
made  by  my  learned  friend  to  the  witness  twice,  or  three 
or  four  times,  that  the  witness  has  ezpremed  an  opinion 
that  one  part  of  the  business  is  more  pcofitiAle  than 
another.  I  am  in  your  Lordship's  reooillecti<m  as  to 
whether  or  not  that  is  so. 

{Chairtiian.)  I  did  not  understand  Mr.  Scott  to  ex- 
press such  an  opinion. 

{Mr.  George  Wallace,)  No  ;  he  has  not.  My  learned 
friend  assumes  that  Mr.  Scott  has  expressed  such  an 
opinion. 

6348.  {Mr.  Harper.)  Do  you  agree  with  what  your 
manager  has  said  in  another  inauiry :  "It  is  the  ware- 
housing business  that  pays,  ana  it  is  this  which  has 
BuiTered  "  ? — ^Yes,  I  do  agree  with  that 

6349.  Then  I  think  perhaps  it  was  a  little  waste  of 
time  to  raise  the  objection.  The  fif^uzes  show  that  this 
declining  prosperity  has  gone  on  in  the  face  of  a  con- 
tinuous and  very  large  increase  of  tonnage  of  ships, 
and  therefore  to  the  receipte  of  the  dock  companies 
from  dues  on  these  larger  ships.  The  truth  is  that  the 
profit  on  the  dues  paid  by  ships  yield  quite  an  in* 
significant  return  on  the  capital  expended  ? — ^Yes. 
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Mr.  C.  J.  0      ^50.  For    a  living    all    dock  companies,    wherever 

ScMt,         situated,   must  look  to  something  else  than  dues  on 

.         ships,  and  get  those  wherever  they  are  successful? — 

13  May  1901.  You  did  not  go  on  with  the  question  with  which  you 
started,  as  to  the  division  of  the  goods  of  the  ware- 
housing business  and  the  shipping  business.  You 
asked  me,  in  my  opinion,  whether  it  was  possible  to 
separate  them  or  not,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  it  is 
not  possible.  At  the  present  moment  we  work  the  two 
businesses  together.  Down  in  the  Albert  Docks  we  store 
in  the  sheds  at  times  a  considerable  amount  of  goods. 
Up  in  the  London,  the  St.  Katharine,  and  in  the  West 
India  Docks,  portions  of  the  warehouses  are  situated 
alongside  the  water,  and  they  are  used  for  discharging. 
It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  separate,  certainly  in 
those  docks,  the  warehousing  from  the  water  business, 
aaid  it  is  precisely  in  those  docks  where  you  have  the 
bulk  of  the  warehousing  business.. 

6351.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  put  it  clearly  to 
you.  What  I  am  suggesting  to  you  is,  if  they  were 
t^ken  over  and  provided  for  by  a  tax  on  goods  coming 
into  the  port,  collected,  not  by  you,  but  by  a  public 
authority,  and  expended  by  a  public  authority  for  the 
benefit  of  the  port,  what  would  you  say  then?— Your 
idea,  then,  is  that  a  public  authority  should  practically 
lake  over  the  water  area  of  the  port  and  collect. 

6352.  What  would  be  the  difficulty  ?— For  working 
warehouses  in  the  St.  Katharine,  London  and  West 
India  Docks  access  to  the  water  is  absolutely  necessary. 
You  propose  to  take  the  water  from  those  warehouses. 
Do  you  propose  to  take  water  frm  the  riverside  ware- 
houses ? 

6353.  They  will  not  lose  the  advantage  of  their 
situation  in  any  sense? — ^Pardon  mo,  they  would  and 
they  must ;  because  they  have  no  ships  discharging 
to  speak  of,  alongside  there.  In  these  docks  of  ours 
you  have  ships  discharging.  How  are  you  going  to 
work  it  then. 

6354.  As  soon  as  a  ship  wishes  to  discharge  there 
you  will  get  the  warehousing  of  it  by  reason  of  your 
proximity? — ^Not  necessarily,  at  all.  You  remember, 
a  great  many  of  these  goods  are  delivered  from  there. 

{Chairman.)  This  is  rather  an  argument  with  counsel, 
Mr.  Scott. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cransfoun. 

6355.  Will  you  refer  to  Questions  5687  and  also  5760, 
with  reference  to  the  bill  of  1885,  I  want  to  follow 
up  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Ellis,  and  I  think  also  Mr. 
Lyttleton.  You  said  there,  this  exemption  clause 
was  not  discussed  on  it«  merits.  Your  attention 
has,  of  course,  been  drawn  to  the  report  in  Hansard. 
Is  it  not  the  fact  that  two  years  before  this,  namely, 
in  1853,  this  matter  was  fully  discussed? — ^Where  and 
how? 

6356.  Will  you  look  again  at  Mr.  Cardtweirs  speech  ? 
This  subject  has  been  before  the  House  of  Commons 

.not  a  great  while  ago.  Only  two  years  ago  tiie  Vic- 
toria Dock  Act  was  introduced  into  this  House.  Two 
years  ago  that  Bill  wa<;  finally  introduced  by  the  pro- 
moters without  this  clause ;  but  the  Committee  who 
had  that  Bill  before  them,  and  who  heard  the  whole 
subject  fully  discussed,  thought  it  only  equitable  to 
insert  the  clause."  Do  you  say  after  that  that  this 
clause  has  never  been  discussed  on  its  merits  ? — ^I  have 
not  got  the  particulars  to  which  you  have  referred 
before  me,  but  I  am  most  distinctly  of  opinion  that  it 
was  not  discussed. 

(Mr.  EUis.)  It  was  examined  in  Committee,  but  it 
was  hardly  discussed  in  the  House.  The  examination 
was  relative  to  a  discussion  in  the  House.  May  I 
put  it  to  you  having  looked  up  the  proceedings,  that 
it  WAS  examined  very  carefully  in  Comimittee,  but  it 
was  not  discuased  in  the  House  at  large. 

6357.  (Mr.  Cranstoun.)  If  you  please.  Sir,  I  will 
not  put  it  any  more.  There  is  only  one  point  on  this. 
Mr.  Muntz  decidedly  said  he  voted  againat  this  beeauae 
it  was  a  question  of  the  interests  of  the  country,  not 
merely  a  ma*t«r  of  Parliamentary  bargain;  he  con- 
sidered that  this  question  of  exempting  the  barges  was 
•  public  queetion,  a  question  not  of  the  trade  of 
Ziondon  only,  but  a  question  of  the  whole  trade  of  the 
United  Kinigdom?  Is  that  so  7— He  says  so,  but  I  sm 
not  prepared  to  take  his  opinion. 

6368.  There  is  another  point  to  which  I  wieh  to  draw 
your  attention.  In  was  in  annwer  to  Mr.  Lyttelton 
at  Question  6700.  After  speaking  of  the  great  and 
growing  sizes  of  tha  barges  you  brought  in  a  case  by 
which   I   suppose  it  was  meant  that  the  question  of 
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craft  was  the  question  that  was  diflcussed.  Mr.  Lyttel- 
ton put  to  you  the  question  ''Have  you  ever  had  occa- 
sion to  test  the  question  legally  as  to  what  craft  ate 
embraced  by  that  term,"  and  you  answered,  *'  1  think 
we  may  say  that  we  have.  I  think  there  was  a  case 
which  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  mentioned  and  tiiey 
took  credit  to  themselves  for  having  taken  up  the  case. 
There  the  question  was  raised,  but  was  not  argued 
because  it  was  said  it  was  useless  for  tis  to  argue  it ; 
the  scope  of  the  clause  was  so  wide  that  it  covered 
everything."  Do  you  know  that  the  case  was  reported 
in  the  "  Shipping  Gazette  "  of  August  4th,  1899?— Yes. 

6359.  It  is  the  case  of  the  Burham  Brick,  Lime  and 
Cement  Company,  Ltd.  v.  the  London  and  India  Bocks 
Joint   Committee? — ^Yes. 

6360.  In  that  case  it  was  one  of  the  Burham  Briok 
Company's  sailing  baiges  that  had  come  into  the  dock' 
and  on  which  you  had  claimed  certain  dues.  They  had 
been  paid  under  protest,  had  they  not? — ^Yes. 

6361.  The  action  was  brought  to  recover  these  dues, 
with  a  declaration  as  to  whether  they  were  bound  to 
pay  them  or  not.  There  were  no  fewer  than  five  or  six 
counsel  in  it.  Do  you  say  the  matter  was  not  argued 
at  all  7 — ^Let  me  tell  you  how  that  case  arose. 

6362.  We  do  not  want  to  enter  into  that? — ^Pardon 
me.  I  think  it  is  most  materiial  to  that  case.  The 
case  arose  because  the  Treasury  altered  l^e  limits  of 
the  port,  and  we  contended  that  although  the  term 
which  you  have  here  "barges,  lighters  or  craft'  might 
apply  and  cover  a  great  deal  if  they  were  trading  in- 
side the  limits  of  the  port,  once  they  came  from  outside 
the  limits  of  the  port  we  hold  that  tiiey  were  no 
longer  entitled  to  come  in  under  that  exemption  clause. 

6363.  Then  the  whole  question  was  as  to  whether 
you  were  entitled  to  charge  for  this  when  it  came 
from  outside  the  port?— Yes,  that  was  the  main 
question. 

6364.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  question.  It 
was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Mathcw. 

(Chairman.)  It  is  pointed  out  to  me  that  this  case 
has  already  been  put  in.  It  appears  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  4th  day,  No.  9. 

(Mr.  Cransfoun.)  1  do  not  think  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  has  been  called  to  the  exact  point.  Mr. 
Lyttelton,  I  know,  was  anxious  to  know  of  it,  and  I 
merely  want  to  read  this  to  the  Commission. 

(Mr.  EUis.)  This  is  all  on  the  notes  of  evidence. 

6365.  (Mr.  Cranstovn.)  May  I  just  have  this  one 
point  put  on  the  notes  ?  I  will  stop  if  the  Commissioners 
say  I  am  not  to  go  on  with  it,  but  it  is  somewhat  impor- 
tant. The  judge,  after  referring  to  the  history  of  these 
rates,  which  I  will  not  take  up  time  by  reading  said 
this,  referring  to  Section  138  of  the  Act  of  George  III.  : 
"  It  is  perfectly  plain  and  perfectly  clear  language. 
What  exempts  the  lighter  or  craft  is  the  fact  that  she 
is  engaged  for  the  purpose  of  loading  or  unloading  the 
ship.  The  limitation  is  the  engagement  of  the  barge 
for  either  of  those  purposes. "  That  is  the  point  that  I 
wish  to  impress  ;  it  goes  to  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter. 
Then  the  learned  judge  goes  on  :  "  That  is  the  earlier 
Statute,  and  that  same  scheme  of  legislation  is  carried 
through  a  large  number  of  Statutes,  some  of  which 
have  been  referred  to  until  we  come  to  the  Act  of  1882, 
which  appears  to  be  the  last  on  the  subject."  Then 
he  refers  to  Section  26,  which  I  need  not  read,  and  he 
goes  on  to  say  this :  "  That  would  apply  to  any  craft 
or  lighter  coming  from  the  dock  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging its  cargo  or  for  the  purpose  of  transhipment, 
in  the  case  which  has  been  put,  where  she  had  made  an 
independent  voyage  and  came  to  the  dock  and  dis- 
charged her  cargo  there.  Then  comes  the  proviso 
'Provided  always  that  any  lighter,  barge,  or  other 
like  craft,  entering  the  new  dock,  lock,  or  tidal  basin, 
to  discharge  or  receive  ballast  or  goods  to  or  from  on 
board  of  any  vessel  lying  therein,  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  any  rate,  rent,  or  sum  so  long  as  such 
lighter,  barge,  or  other  like  craft  shall  be  bdna  fide 
engaged  in  discharging  or  receiving  such  b&llast  or 
goods  as  aforesaid.'  Is  it  necessary  to  say  a  further 
word  ?  There  is  the  old  scheme  of  legislation  preserved, 
and  the  clearest  indication  of  wluit  the  giound  of 
exemption  should  be,  namely,  the  employment  of 
the  barse  or  lighter  in  the  loading  or  discharge 
of  the  ship.  As  I  understand,  the  whole  of  these 
charges  have  been  made  upon  barges  which  have  been 
employed  in  discharging  or  loading  ^e  ship.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  all  these  charges  have 
been  wrongfully  demanded    by    the    defendants,  and 
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therefore  they  must  be  repaid !  "  Was  not  that  the 
question  that  was  discussed  ? — ^Yes,  undoubtedly  ;  but 
never  the  size  of  craft  or  what  really  constituted  a 
lighter,  or  barge,  or  craft. 

6366.  No ;  but  you  brought  that  as  an  illustration 
when  you  were  discussing  the  question  about  the  grow- 
ing size  of  the  barges,  and  that  you  could  not  get  a 
remedy,  or  you  were  told  by  the  High  Court  that 
"craft"  included  any  kind  of  barge?— les. 

6367.  Now  a  question  as  to  the  management  of  the 
docks  and  the  bargee  inside.  A  good  deal  has  been 
said  about  negligence  of  the  lightermen  and  that  you 
are  imable  to  carry  out  bye-laws.  Do  you  admit  that 
you  have  ample  powers  both  by  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
by  bye-laws  to  completely  control  the  traffic  in  your 
docks  ? — No,  most  distinctly. 

6368.  Has  your  dockmaster  ?-->fhis  was  a  point  put 
by  Rear-Admiral  Hezt  at  Quertion  5721,  when  you 
were  asked,  '*  Does  tout  power  to  regulate  traffic  ex- 
tend to  regulating  the  admittance  of  barges  into  the 
dock  7  (A)  We  claim  so  most  distinctly,  but  supposing 
we  said  :  '  We  are  going  to  regulate  the  admittance  of 
barges  now,  and  we  will  only  let  you  come  in  in  such 
and  such  an  order,  and  go  out  in  such  and  such  an 
order,'  a  great  many  barges  could  not  go  in  and  out, 
and  we  should  bring  the  trade  of  the  port  to  a  stand- 
still, or  we  should  have  such  a  congestion  of  barges  at 
the  entrances  of  our  docks  that  we  should  never  get 
the  ships  in  and  ouf  Then  in  the  next  question  you 
are  asked :  "  Tour  case  is  not  that  you  will  not  use 
those  powers,  but  tihat  you  cannot  use  them?"— Yes. 

6369.  Then  you  go  on  to  say :  "Well,  the  thing  has 
gone  on  so  long,  do  not  do  anything  to  disturb  the 
custom  ;  we  do  not  want  to  upset  the  trade  ;  we  have  a 
right,  undoubtedly  to  say  to  a  barge:  'You  shall  not 
moor  within  our  privileged  water.'"  Has  not  your 
dock-master  complete  control  over  barges  within  that 
privileged  water,  namely,  200  yards  from  the  dock  en- 
trances ? — ^Yes. 

6370.  Has  not  he  that  power  in  all  your  Acts  of 
Parliament 


6371.  And  also  in  your  byelaws  ? — ^Tes. 

6372.  Have  you  not  recently  taken  proceedings  with 
regard  to  the  very  thing  ? — ^To  ascertain  our  powers. 

6373.  But  you  actually  got  a  conviction  ? — ^Yes. 

6374.  I  am  referring  how  to  two  summonses,  dated 
May,  1899,  in  which  the  charge  was  that  the  person 
proceeded  against  "unlawfully  placed,  or  permitted  or 
suffered  to  remain,  in  the  Biver  Thames  within  200 
yards  of  the  said  old  entrance,  and  refused,  and  did 
not  immediately  remove  such  barge  on  beinjc;  required 
by  the  dock- master  to  do  so,  and  did  remain  there." 
l^at  mtitter  came  before  the  magistrate  at  the  Thames 
Police-court  ?— Yes. 

6375.  Had  you,  before  that,  given  the  ordinary  form 
of  notice.  Is  this  a  form  of  notice  that  your  dock- 
master  gave  to  barges  in  that  position  ? — ^I  aidmit  it ;  it 
is  the  notice. 

6376.  This  is  another  notice :  "  You  are  re(^uired  to 
unmoor  and  remove  your  vessel  from  the  pier  head 
and  from  within  the  distance  of  200  yards  from  the  en- 
tran.7e." — ^That  is  quite  true. 

6377.  This  was  your  answer  to  Bear-Admiral  Hext 
at  question  5797.  The  <j[ue8tion  was  put  to  you :  "With 
reference  to  the  question  Mr.  Lty^ttleton  was  asking 
just  now,  about  banes,  if  you  insisted  on  the  barges 
lying  outside  your  limit  ol  free  water,  outside  your 
entrances,  would  not  they  be  lying  in  a  more  oan- 
serous  position  than  they  would  near  the  entrances  9— 
(a.)  Yes,  but  that  is  not  my  concern.  It  would  be  so 
undoubtedly.  I  do  not  know  how  they  could  lie  there, 
unless  there  were  special  moorings  provided  for  them." 
Then  the  next  question  is:  ''The  fact  of  lying  there 
would  more  or  less  congest  the  river  traffic? — (A.)  It 
certainly  would  not  improve  the  river  traffic.  (Q.)  If 
you  kept  them  outside  the  free  space  of  water  that 
you  are  allowed,  would  it  not  be  almost  impossible  to 
get  the  number  in  and  out  that  you  do  at  present." 
Does  not  that  imply  (perhaps  unintentionally)  that  you 
did  not  for  these  reasons  compel  barges  to  remain 
outside  your  200  yards  limit?— Not  at  all.  I  should 
like  to  go  a  little  further.  When  this  question  was 
raised,  for  a  great  many  years  we  had  practically,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  barge  traffic,  been  allowing  them 
to  take  advantage  of  many  privileges,  such  as  that  of 
lying  inside  our  privileged  water,  to  which  they  were 
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not  legally  entitled.     The  question  came  up ;  it  was  ^^  q  j   (j^ 
getting  more  of  a  nuisance  every  year,  and  we  took        Scott. 
that  case  to  which  you  have  referred,  the  object  being         — r 
to  ascertain  whether  we  really  could  ^et  a  conviction  18  May  1901. 
under    those     circumstances.      Sometiikes,  I  daresay       — — 
you  are  aware,  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  convictions. 

6378.  I  am  not  awaore  of  it.  It  exactly  follows  your 
bye-laws  ?--Sometime8  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
a  oonvdction  under  our  bye-laws. 

6379.  But  this  point  was  actually  submitted  to  a 
Divisional  Oourt,  and  a  decision  was  given  by  Mr. 
Justice  Darling  and  Mr.  Justice  Ohannell,  in  which 
they  iiad  no  doubt  whatever  that  vou  had  the  power, 
and  they  sent  it  back  to  the  ma^istnvte  who  had  difi- 
miased  the  summons? — I  think,  xf  you  will  aak  some 
of  the  lightermen  or  wharfingers,  you  will  find  th»t 
alter  we  got  the  conviction,  we  told  them,  we  should 
not  Dress  on  with  the  matter,  a«  ihe  whole  queetion 
would  probably  come  before  the  Oommit)bee. 

6380.  That  ia  a  question  I  cannot  deal  with.  May 
I  taike  it  shortly  thait  by  the  decision  of  Ducldiam  v. 
GiM)9,  of  Deceanber  7th,  1899,  it  m  clear  beyond  all 
doubt  that  you  have  the  po#er  to  reg>ula4;e  the  entrance  ? 
— ^Yes. 

6381.  And  so  far  as  these  baiges  are  oonoemed,  or 
lying  within  the  prohibited  warters,  you  can  turn 
them  all  out?— Yes. 

6382.  Otherwise  tiiey  are  punishable  at  a  Police 
Court?— Yes.  If  you  followed  that  up,  it  would 
practioallv  mean  the  lighterman's  'business  could  not 
be  carried  on. 

6383.  That  is  a  deboteaible  point?— I  do  not  thii&  so. 

6384.  The  point  ia  as  to  whether  you  have  the 
powers,  and  you  may  exercise  them?— Yes. 

6385.  The  next  point  is  this.  You  said  on  the  Jast 
occasion  that  you  'had  bye-laws  whict  you  oould  not 
enforce,  and  you  inatanced  a  caee  which  ie  now  for 
hearing  in  the  Div:'\mal  Court.  That  ia  the  caee  of 
Duckham  v.   Perkins  ?— Yes. 

6386.  That  refers  to  barges  being  adrift?— Yes. 

6387.  One  of  the  coimplaints  that  the  dock  oompany 
made  waa  that  the  bargte  were  unaittended  by  anyone 
inside  the  dock.  Kow,  was  not  this  particular  case 
the  case  of  the  baige  lying  alongside  a  quay?— I  btflieve 
it  waa. 

6368.  Xot  drifting  in  any  way? — ^Pardon  me — ^no. 
drifting  most  distinctly. 

6389.  Very  well.  I  have  not  the  oase  here  ;  bu*^ 
you  diapote  that?— I  say  it  was  a  oaae  of  the  barge 
drifting  and  being  unattended. 

(Mr.  Peel)  Has  this  case  been  decided? 

(Mr.  Cranstoun.)  No  ;  it  is  19  out  of  to-day's  list. 
It  was  decided  by  the  ma^istratesL 

(Sir  John  Wdfe  Barry.)  Is  it  profltalble  to  discuss 
this  before  the  hearing? 

(Mr.  Cranstoun.)  Then  I  will  atop,  but  it  was  a 
matter  that  was  brought  out  on  the  laat  occasion,  and 
the  point  was  that  the  dock  coanpany  oould  not  enforce 
thetr  ri^t. 

(Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry.)  We  cannot  go  into  it  if  it 
is  9ub  jud^ct. 

(Mr.  Cranstoun.  One  part  of  it  haa  been  disposed  of 
hj  the  magistrate,  and  I  only  want  to  show  the  Com- 
mission that  this  allegation  that  their  bye-laws  cannot 
be  ^forced  is  untena;ble. 

(Chairman.)  Will  you  ask  the  queation  of  tiio  wit- 
ness,  please,  and  get  has  answer  ;  tlien  we  shall  be  oon« 
tent  with  that  ? 

(Mr.  Cranstmm.)  It  is  a  speoiait  case,  in  which  all 
the  facta  have  been  found.  My  friend  Mr.  Wallace 
is  against  mo  in  that  case. 

(Mr.  George  Wallace.)  I  am  opposed  to  my  friend. 
The  oase  will  be  heard  in  the  course  of  the  week,  and 
if  my  learned  friend  puts  before  the  judges  in  the  Divi- 
aional  Court  the  statements  that  he  is  making  now.  he 
might  succeed  in  enforcing  the  bye-law.  But  he  ia  there 
for  the  purpose  of  saying  tAat  bye-law  ia  bad. 

(Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry.)  If  this  case  is  going  to  be 
decided,  we  can  hear  the  decision  when  it  is  decided. 

6^.  (Mr.  Cranstoun.)  By  the  East  and  West  India 
Dock  Act,  1874,  section  23,  you  have  this  powar,  have 
Tou  not,  "In  case  of  any  defaulting  vessel,  aa  defined 
by  ttiis  Act,  being  left  adnft,  or  not  properly  aecured 
b  the  docks,  the  dodcmaater,  or  other  pen<m  havi^ 
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Mr   C  J  C  ^^  command  thereof,  or  the  owner,  or  owners  thereof 
*  5^1^  *.-/ shall,  for  every  Bueh  offence,  provide  and  pay  any  sum 

*        not  exceeding  £5,  and  the  company's  doclunaster,  or 

IS  May  1901.  aesistant,  may  place  a  servant,  or  servants,  of  the  com- 

pany  on  board  the  defaulting  vessel,  and  may  pay  such 

servant,  or  servants,  such  reasonable  wages  as  to  the 
said  dockmaater  or  dockmasters  may  seem  fit,  and  the 
amount  of  such  wages  may  be  recovered  by  the  Com- 
pany in  the  manner  provided  for  th«  recovery  of  rates 
and  chaiges  by  clause  77  of  the  principal  Aot."  ,^ow> 
is  not  that  ampde  power  for  you,  if  you  like  to  exercise  it  ? 
— ^It  does  not  apply  to  the  Albert  and  Victoria  Dock,  or 
the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks,  where  the  bulk 
of  the  barge  traffic  is. 

6301.  You  say  it  is  only  limited  to  one  or  two  docks. 
At  all  events,  in  these  docks,  you  have  power? — The 
barge  traffic  is  a  Biinimum.     But  I  will  take  your  point. 
Sopposinff  you  had  that  power,  what  does  it  amount 
to ?    Wenave,  I  suppose,  on  an  average,  something  like 
1,500  to  2,000  barges  in  the  dock  at  the  time  ;  perhaps 
I  am  putting  it.  xvmer  Mgh,  but  still,  it  is  a  very  large 
number ;    if  you  go  down  you   can  see.     The  peat 
majority  of  those  barges  are  unattended.    How  is  it 
possible  for  any  dodcmasters  to  put  a  man  into  all 
those  barges?    It  is  an  impossibibty. 

6392.  You  spend,  according  to  your  account,  £21,000 
on  police? — Yes. 

6393.  What  do  those  police  do?  They  are  certainly 
not  there  to  assist  the  ligtermen  ? — The  police  are  tliere 
for  watching. 

6394.  Can  you  suggest  any  instance  in  which  the  police 
assist  the  lightermen? — ^I  can  suggest  instances  where 
the  lightermen  and  the  bax^es  do  not  assist  the  police, 
because  we  have  found  stolen  property  in  them. 

6395.  That  is  not  my  point.  There  are  good  lighter- 
men, I  suppose,  and  bad  lightermen  ? — ^Undoubtedly. 

6396.  But  you  have  all  that  police ;  what  do  they 
do  ? — ^They  watch  generally ;  they  watch  the  whole  place ; 
we  have  an  enormous  area  to  watch. 

6397.  Merely  watching  the  goods  on  the  quays  ? — And 
generally  patrolling  and  doing  the  work  incidental  to 
policemen. 

6396.  That  is  your  proposition  :  that  you  cannot,  with, 
that  number  of  police,  regulate  these  barges? — How  can 
you? 

6399.  Yes,  or  no? — Pardon  me,  it  is  not  a  question 
of  yes  or  no.  I  say  it  is  impossible,  with  the  powers 
that  the  dockmaater  has,  that  he  should  put  men  on 
board  all  the  barges  in  the  dock. 

6400.  I  know  that? — ^But  that  is  what  it  would  mean 
to  regulate  it. 

6401.  But  3rou  do  not  suggest  that  all  the  2,000  barges 
Are  adrift  ?— -No  ;  but  they  have  to  be  moved  at  times. 

6402.  It  is  only  an  exceptional  matter,  is  it  not? — 
No,  ther^  are  a  ^eat  many  adrift.  We  have  taken  them 
on  several  occasions,  and  we  have  summoned  them,  with 
that  result. 

(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 

6403.  (Mr,  Cranstown,)  Wdll  you  please  turn  to 
Question  5581,  and  also  Question  5597,  you  stated  that 
*'  the  amoont  of  goods  which  went  away  from  the  docks 
without  paying  anything  oame  to  76  per  cent,  as  against 
our  estim&te  of  72  per  cent.,  showing  tiiat  we  had  under- 
stated it*'  In  Question  5597  you  said  75  per  cent 
The  difference  is  very  small  9 — ^My  first  question  dealt 
only  with  the  imports.  We  estimated  the  imports  at 
72  per  cent  When  we  took  out  for  the  six  months 
the  actual  figures  they  worked  out  at  76  per  cent  We 
have  no  meana  of  checking  the  export  figures.  What 
I  wanted  to  say  was  that  when  I  take  the  total  of  76 
per  cent.  I  say  I  am  understating  it,  because  having  the 
actual  figures  we  found  that  t-he  imx>orts  were  more 
than  I  gave  there. 

6404.  Do  I  understand,  then,  that  76  per  cent  of 
these  import  goods  pay  nothing  ?  Is  that  vour  case?^— 
Yes. 

6405.  Does  that  76  per  cent  represent  goods 
delivered  to  barges  only? — ^Yes. 

6406.  Does  it  not  include  what  was  delivered  direct 
to  rail  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

6407.  Does  it  include  those  goods  that  are  sent  by  the 
American  bill  of  lading  and  placed  in  barges? — Cer- 
tainly, we  get  no  charges  at  all. 

6408.  You  do  not  get  any  charges  in  the  sense  of 
tannage  dues,  but  you  get  rent? — But  that  is  not  a 
charge  on  the  goods  ;  that  is  a  charge  on  the  ship. 


6409.  But  it  goes  to  the  dock  company,  not  directly, 
but  indirectly  by  the  rent  ?— Oh,  no,  not  at  alL  You 
might  just  as  well  say  the  dues  on  shipping  come  on  the 
goods. 

6410.  But  1  understand  in  1890,  after  the  great  dock 
strike,  when  you  used  to  discharge  the  goods  yourself, 
you  afterwards  handed  it  over  to  the  ships  themselves 
to  discharge,  and  you  commuted  these  charges  that 
you  had  then  for  a  fixed  rent  charge? — We  commuted 
the  payment  made  by  the  shipowner  for  doing  certain 
services  for  the  shipowner  into  a  rent  under  which 
the  shipowner  was  allowed  to  do  that  work  him- 
self. It  is  a  charge  against  the  ship  in  each  case,  not 
against  the  goods. 

6411.  (Cliairman.)  The  American  bill  of  lading  has 
been  referred  to  several  times.  Might  we  ask  you  to 
put  in  a  copy  ? — Certainly. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  copy  of  the  North  American 
Bill  of  Lading  as  employed  by  the  Atlantic  Transport 
Company.    See  Appendix^  \%th  day,  No.  2.) 

6412.  (Mr.  Cranstowi.)  What  I  mean  to  say  is  this, 
if  I  am  wrong  please  correct  me  ;  these  charges  up  to 
1900  that  you  used  to  get  you  have  now  commuted  for 
those  that  you  got  for  rent.  Is  it  right  to  say  you  get 
nothing? — We  never  got  anything  from  the  goods 
before. 

6413.  But  had  not  you  a  stotutory  right  to  charge 
for  the  purposes  of  these  goods?— Which  we  did  not 
exercise. 

6414.  But  you  had  the  statutory  rights? — So  we  have 
tonday. 

6415.  Why  not  exercise  them  ? — ^I  think  if  we  did  we 
should  have  the  whole  port  in  an  uproar.  When  we 
tried  with  the  shipowners  to  make  such  an  arrangement 
in  1896  the  wharfingers  ware  the  chief  people  who  ob- 
jected even  to  a  moderate  charge. 

6416.  Surely  when  so  much  aa  76  per  cent,  of  the 
goods  leave  your  dock  free  of  any  charges  at  all  you 
might  charge  for  them? — ^Yes. 

6417.  And  you  h»ve  the  power  to  charge  for  them? 

(Mr.  Ellis.)  Do  you  suggest  ihey  should  charge  for 
them? 

(Mr.  Cranstoun.)  Ouor  osee  is  <t^t  they  should  make 
no  difference  between  one  set  of  goods  and  another. 

(Witness.)  You  will  rememiber  of  we  did  tiiat  we 
should  be  levying  a  very  m^ich  higEer  charge  under 
our  existing  Acts  of  Parliiament  tlMin  we  propose  ro 
make  to-diay.  If  you  take  the  schedule  of  our  Act 
of  Parliament  under  which  we  were  entitled  to  levy 
ch^uges  it  would  practically  be  inoompan^ly  higher 
than  the  rate  whidi  we  propose  to  levy  ^to-day.  But 
thes^  goods,  which  were  delivered  bond  fide  overside 
to  the  craft,  would  escape,  so  that  a  certain  portion 
of  the  trade  would  pay  very  much  moce  and  anotlier 
portion  of  the  triule  would  p^y  nothinir  at  all. 

6418.  But  you  would  not  be  bound  to  charge  the 
maximum  rate.  You  could  charge  what  was  fair  and 
reaeomable  under  the  circumsltanceB  ? — I  think  the  difii- 
culty  would  be  this.  If  you  are  going  to  levy  a  certain 
rate  on  evexything,  you  could  afford  to  make  the 
rate  a  low  rate ;  but  if  you  are  going  to  get  your 
charges  on  a  oomparative^ly  mnall  porticn,  you  would 
still  have  to  make  it  very  much  h<i«(her. 

6419.  You  know  the  contention  of  the  lightermen  is 
that  it  should  be  on  everything? — -Then  I  understand 
thait  it  is  on  goods  with  the  dock  companies,  and  goods 
in  the  river. 

6420.  Yes.  We  say,  on  the  whole  of  the  (i^oods  thst 
come  into  the  port  no  ddstinction  riiould  be  drwwn  ? — ^I 
do  riot  know  that  we  should  make  any  difiiculty  about 
doixiff  that.  I  think  it  would  be  vesy  much  the  worse 
for  Ae  port. 

6421.  At  Question  5850  you  yourself  say  this, 
''Boughly,  I  think  it  is  not  a  difficult  ques- 
tion at  all.  At  oresent  the  Thames  ConBerrancy  do 
collect  certain  rates,  and  I  would  give  the  ISiames 
Conservancy  or  whoever  is  die  river  authordty  the 
power  to  continue  to  collect  those  rates.  I  think 
shipping  should  pay  perhope  a  triffe  more,  but  I  think 
that  all  goods  coming  into  the  river  should  also  con- 
tribute. I  think  that  body  should  have  the  i>ower  of 
levying  a  small  toll,  not  only  on  Spopds  coming  into 
the  docks,  but  on  all  floods  brougS  into  the  port  or 
exported  from  the  port.'^  That  is  your  own  laima^? 
— oTes ;  I  waa  dealing  with  a  charge  to  be  levied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  <k>ck  comiianies,  hut  Sb£  Bobert 
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Giffen  preaeed  me  to  gwe  my  Tiew  as  to  a  charge  to 
be  levied  by  whatever  body  was  constituted  as  the 
managing  body  of  ihe  riren.  That  was  not  a  chai«ge 
wtiich  I  proposed  sduoald  be  levied  by  the  dpckks  at  all. 

6422.  Ba4i  you  are  aoing  to  allocate  it  between  the 
dock  comipany  and  the  Thames  Oonservancy? — ^No ; 
pardon  me,  not  ait  a/Kl.  This  was  somethini;^  quiite  in 
addiliion  to  our  jpiopoeal. 

{Mr.  Elli$.)  If  you  wOl  refer,  to  v^ueation  5849,  you 
will  see  in  respect  off  what  the  watn<e6s  was  speaMng. 

{Mr.   CroTwtowi.)  "I  think  in  answer  to  Mr.  Ellis 
you  rather  hesitated  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  how 
money  was  to  be  found  for  improving  the  river  and 
harbouir  generally,  ^part  from  the  docksl — ^I  have  my  • 
own  ideas,  but  I  hesitate  r»ther  to  express  them." 

{Mr.  Ellis.)  As  to  how  money  was  to  be  found  for 
improvitig  the  river  and  harbour  generally,  apart  from 
the  docks.     That  is  your  point ;  Siat  covers  the  reply. 

{Mr.  Crcmstoun.)  Yes,  thai  is  tiie  question. 

{Witness.)  8ir  Itoft>ert  Oiffen  aeiked  me  whether  I  had 
any  ideas  as  to  how  the  funds  necessary  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  river  should  be  raised.  I  then  stated 
that  I  thought  a  small  increase  on  tEe  rate  payable  by 
shipping  would  'be  flair,  and  that  also  all  goods  oominff 
into  the  port  (and  "ooming  inibo  the  port"  would 
Include  all  goods  coming  into  the  dock")  also  should 
be  raised,  and  I  offered  on  the  part  of  the  dock  com- 
pany, if  it  wtas  thought  fair,  that  we  should  collect 
that,  but  it  was  quite  distSnct  <iiom  the  suggestion  that 
I  put  forwaid  as  to  leaving  goods  coming  into  the 
dock. 

6423.  At  Question  5666  you  represent  tiiat  cranes  do 
not  pay,  do  you  not? — Certainly  I  do. 

6424.  They  represent  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
work  that  is  done,  that  is  to  say,  fihe  greater  part  of 
the  work  there  must  be  done  by  means  of  cranes? — 
They  are  necessary  for^the  shipowner.  They  are  used 
there.  The  cranes  thtat  I  was  speeiking  of  are  Hiose 
which  are  let  to  the  riiipowner  for  tHe  discharge  of 
his  vessel.  He  ipays  a  certain  ivute  to  us  for  the  hire 
oi  the  craiies.  They  are  necessary  for  the  shipowner 
in  London r  but  not  in  Liverpool,  and  not  in  a  great 
many  other  poxts. 

6425.  Then  the  lighters  and  barges  are  not  the  only 
things  that  do  not  pay  at  the  dock.  That  is  the  whole 
point  of  this  question  ?— fBut  these  do. 

6426.  I  thought  you  said  they  did  not?— They  pay 
sometiiing.  "^^at  I  say  is  if  you  take  their  full  ex- 
pense they  do  not  give  a  remunerative  payment  But 
they  do  pay.  There  is  a  regular  scale  by  which  the 
ships  pay  for  the  hire  of  these  cranes.  I  do  not  think, 
if  3rou  come  to  that,  that  3d.  on  the  barges  would  be  a 
sufficiently  remuneinative  rate  against  the  expensea. 

6427.  There  is  another  point  about  the  monopoly 
that  you  had.  It  expired  in  1827,  but  most  of  those 
docks  have  been  built,  have  they  not,  long  after  that  ? 
— ^Yes.    The  Albert  and  Victoria  Docks,  certainly.    . 

6428.  Up  to  that  time  there  were  only  some  three 
or  four  docks,  were  there  not  ? — ^There  were  the  London, 
the  West  India,  and  the  East  India  Docks. 

6429.  Most  of  the  docks  that  have  been  built  since 
are  without  warehousing  accommodation,  are  they  not  ? 
— "So.  In  the  Victoria  Dock  we  do  all  the  tobacco  ware- 
housing trade  of  London  ;  we  do  a  great  foreign  meat 
trade ;  we  do  a  very  considerable  amount  of  grain  busi- 
ness ;  and  in  the  Albert  Dock  we  do  a  certain  amount 
of  warehousing  business,  and  even  at  Tilbury  we  do  a 
certain  amount  of  warehousing  business. 

6430.  At  all  events,  you  do  not  do  it  in  the  same 
proportion  as  you  did  in  the  old  docks  before  1827. 
The  proportion  of  your  warehousing  work  to  your  other 
work  is  not  now  as  great  as  it  was  in  1827? — ^In  propor- 
tion to  our  shipping  business,  no.  That  is  exactly 
our  point 

6431.  In  Question  6581  there  is  something  about  an- 
dhoMge  dues.  You  said :  "The  Corporation  of  Liver- 
pool coniinu«d  alter  l^e  expiry  of  their  monopoly,  and 
stOl  continues  to  levy  town  and  anchocage  dues." — 
Pardon  me,  I  never  said  that  The  Odrporatioin  of 
Liverpool  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  docks. 

6432.  There  is  this:  "The  analogy,  however, 
failed  in  one  very  important  respect,  inasmuch  as 
the  Gr^rporation  of  Liverpool  continued  after  the  expiry 
of  their  monopoly  and  still  continues  to  levy  town 
and.  anchorage  dues,  irreepective  of  their  docks,  and 
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are,  therefore,  independent  to  a  great  extent  of  any  Mt.'  C.  J,  C. 
such  monopoly." — I  am  sorry,  it  is  a  mistake.     There        Scoti. 

is  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  which  is  per-         

fectly  distinct  in  every  way  from  the  Corporation  of  18  May  1901. 
Liverpool. 

6433.  It  is  a  mistake,  is  it? — Certainly. 

6434.  At  all  events,  that  is  an  eq[uivalent  to  the 
Thames  Conservancy's  charge  now,  is  it  not?  The 
Thames  Conservancy  have  their  charges  similar  to 
those  anchorage  dues  ? — I  believe  so. 

6435.  They  are  charged  in  the  Port  of  London  ? — I 
believe  the  Thames  Conservancy  charge  them. 

6436.  I  now  come  to  a  question  about  comparison  of 
barges  and  ships,  as  regards  tonnage.  That  is  referred 
to  at  Question  No.  5581.  It  is  also  dealt  with  at  Ques- 
tion 5597,  in  answer  to  Sir  Robert  Giffen  :  "  In  1855  the 
average  barge  is  believed  to  have  been  about  25  tons 
register,  the  craft  known  as  hoys,  which  were  of  a 
larger  tonnage,  having  then  gone  out  of  use.  About 
140,000  have  entered  Uie  docks  in  the  last  three  years, 
of  an  e^imated  total  tonnage  for  each  year  of  some 
9,000,000  (taking  the  average  lighter  to  be  only  about 
60  tons  register),  or  nearly  double  the  total  tonnage 
of  the  foreign  trading  vessels  entering  the  docks  during 
the  same  period."  Do  you  calculate  the  tonnage  of 
the  ships  on  the  net  register? — ^Yes. 

6437.  How  do  you  calculate  the  tonnage  of  the  barges  ? 
— I  should  say  there  is  no  difference  between  ^ss  and 
net  in  the  barges.  Ships  are  subject  to  certain  deduc- 
tions. 

6438.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  difference  lietween 
gross  and  net,  so  far  as  barges  are  concerned,  is  as 
much  as  5  to  3?  A  ship  is  registered  at  half  her  gross 
tonnage  ? — ^Yes. 

6439.  And  she  carries  about  double  ? — ^Yes,  or  more. 

6440.  Do  you  say  that  there  is  no  difference  in 
l,3xges  ? — I  admit  between  the  gross  and  the  net  Uiere 
is  a  difference  in  a  barge,  but  nothing  like  the  differ- 
ence in  a  ship. 

6441.  I  say  it  is  as  5  to  3 ;  some  people  say  it  is 
half ^That  the  net  of  a  barge  is  half? 

6442.  Yes.    The  gross  to  the  net  is  as  5  to  3. 

6443k  (Chairman.)  But  are  (they  measured  in  the 
same  way  ? — ^I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  measured  in 
the  same  way. 

6444.  They  are  not,  as  a  fact  ?— No.  Take  a  steamer, 
with  the  enormous  amount  whidi  is  deducted  for  one 
thing  and  another.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  deduct 
that  in  the  case  of  a  barge. 

6446.  {Sir  Bobert  OifFen.)  (Steamers  are  measured 
under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  but  barges  are  measured  in  a  different  way,  and 
we  do  not  know  that  the  deductions  are  of  liie  same 
kind  ?-.No. 

6446i  {Mr.  Cranstoun.)  Is  it  a  difference  with  the 
baizes  between  registered  tonnage  and  burden  ton- 
nage ^— -From  my  own  knowledge  I  cannot  say,  but  on 
this  question  I  might  say  that  I  have  taken  the  average 
tonnage  of  a  barge  at  60  tons,  whereas  a  lighterman 
laid  down  that  the  average  tonnage  of  barges  now  was 
70  tons.  So  that  if  you  take  that  correction  I  think 
you  will  find  that  even  allowing  something  for  your 
difference  between  gross  and  net  my  fig<uree  are  not  over- 
stated. 

6447.  A  ship  only  pays  a  half  of  what  she  actually 
carries  ?— ^e  pays  on  her  net  register. 


6446.  That  is  half  of  what  she  actually  carries 
No.  Very  large  nassenger  ships  mav  not  carry  very 
much  more  than  tneir  net  register.  It  does  not  follow 
at  all ;  there  is  no  rule. 

6449.  I  put  it  to  you  that  they  carry  dout>le.  If 
barges  are  calculated  in  the  same  way  these  9,000,000 
tons  that  you  apeak  of  would  be  about  half,  or  4,500,0001 
—•But  you  must  correct  my  figures  first  by  making  the 
tonnage  instead  of  9,000,000  tons  about  30  per  cent 
more.  I  have  taken  the  average  barge  at  60  tans,  and 
the  lightermen  have  stated  the  average  baige  is  about 
79  tons. 

6450.  Suppose  you  take  30  per  cent,  of  your  4,500,000  T 
—No,  I  take  30  per  cent,  of  my  0,000,000. 

6461.  Supposing  you  do,  and  halved  that  1^1  do  not 
think  that  would  be  fair  to  the  barges,  because  they 
carry  a  great  deal  more  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage 
than  a  ship. 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON: 


Mr  C  J   C      ^^^*  ^^**^  ^*  *^®  ^®'y  point  that  is  denied,  so  that 

Stott'     '  ^^^'^  ^^  y^^  ^® y^^^  ^  P®'  ^®^**  ^^^  would  only  come 

■  to  about  six  millions   on  your  figures? — Take  your 

IS  May  1901.  point  then.    Then  really  what  we  are  doing  is  we  are 

' — 1 —        not  charging  enough  on  the  baiges,  because    if    the 

barces  are  going  to  pay  for  so  much  less  than  they 

ought  to  we  ought  to  charge  more. 

6453.  But  you  are  suggesting  in  your  Act  that  it 
would  be  a  tonnage  on  ^e  burden  of  the  barges? — 
Yes. 

6454.  l^is  is  the  bill  of  1901— your  modified  bill. 
"  The  expression  *  tonnage '  means  the  burden  tonnage 
as  ascertained  by  the  rules  in  the  3rd  schedule  to  the 
Thames  Watermen  and  Lightermen's  Act,  1893." 

6455.  (Mr.  EUis,)  This  is  the  bill  that  has  been  with- 
drawn ?---Yes. 

{Mr,  CraTutown,)  It  is  the  modified  bill  of  last  year. 

{Mr.  EUi8.)  But  it  is  not  before  Parliament  now. 

{Mr,  Cranstoun.)  Ko. 

{Witness,)  As  you  have  referred  to  the  bill,  may  I 
draw  your  attention  to  page  3,  clause  2 :  *'  ProTiaed 
that  the  tonnage  of  any  craft  which  shall  not  be  fully 
laden  either  on  entering  or  departing  from  the  dock 
shall  for  that  time  be  deemed  to^  be  the  aggregate  of 
the  number  of  tons  weight  of  goods  on  board  such 
craft  *'  ? 

6456.  I  quite  agree.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  as 
compared  with  the  ship  it  is  double? — But  a  ship  pays 
Is.,  as  against  3d. 

6467.  But  the  principle  is  different  from  what  you 
are  ohaiging  a  ship?— Jf  you  are  going  to  make  the 
charge  on  both  sides  the  same  I  do  not  mind  meeting 
you  on  the  question  of  principle. 

6458.  And  in  the  Bill  of  1900,  the  one  before  that, 
jou  actually  drew  a  distinction  between  the  two  :  "  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section  the  registered  tonnage  of 
large  lighters,  barges,  or  craft  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
deemed  first  of  all  in  the  case  of  vessels  registered 
under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  and  under 
any  other  Act,  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  vessels. 
In  the  case  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  under 
the  Thames  Lighterage  and  Watermen's  Act,  and  under 
no  other  Act,  the  burden  tonnage  of  the  vessel''? — 
The  difiiculty  was  that  some  sailing  barges  are  regis- 
tered under  both  Acts,  and  the  difficulty  would  be  to 
know  under  which  they  should  come. 

6450.  So  that  under  your  present  Bill  dumb  bargeu 
{that  is  to  say,  those  propelled  by  oars)  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage as  compared  with  sailing  barges  ? — I  think  the 
difference  between  gross  and  net  of  a  dumb  barge 
would  be  very  much  less  than  the  difference  between 
gross  and  net  of  a  sailing  barge.  I  am  told  they  are 
now. 

6460.  However,  you  do  not  know? — I  could  not  say. 

6461.  You  say  that  barges  are  double.  May  I  take 
it  that  you  calculate  on  the  double  basis? — I  think 
you  said  the  barges  were  double. 

6462.  You  said  it  was  double  the  tonnage  of  the 
ships  coming  into  the  docks? — The  tonnage  of  the 
barges  coming  in,  yes. 

6463.  So  that  in  your  calculation  on  the  same  basis 
they  would  be  alike  in  tonnage  ? — I  must  correct  that 
by  saying  that  since  I  have  got  out  these  figures  I  have 
found  that  the  tonnage  of  uie  barges  is  very  consider- 
ably more  than  double.  On  the  figures  which  the 
lightermen  supplied  to  the  Commission,  instead  of  it 
being  60  tons  it  was  79  tons  for  the  average  barge. 
So  that  instead  of  my  figures  being  nine  millicms  they 
should  be  twelve  millions. 

6464.  But  even  assuming  that,  there  is  not  much 
difference  between  the  two,  is  there? — ^I  think  there 
is. 

6465.  Yoor  nine  million*  is  veftj  much  reduced  even 
on  your  own  figures ;  it  would  be  reduced  to  about 
six  millions  ?— If  you  put  it  that  way  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  should  say  if  you  are  going  to  charge 
the  barges  in  the  same  light  as  ships  it  is  a  different 
thing  altogether. 

6466.  In  the  same  Question— that  is,  6697— you  said  : 
''  I  am  speaking  from  memory,  but  I  think  one  of  the 
lightermen  vntnesses  put  in  that  <the  average  sise  of 
a  dumb  baige  was  nearer  80  tons  than  60.    Mr.  Jacobs 
luud  that  the  average  was  79  tens."    Yam  know  that  he 


was  referring  to  the  burthen  tonnage,  do  you  nut/— 
1  do  not  know. 

6467.  At  all  events,  I  pat  it  to  you  that  he  was  re- 
ferring to  the  burthen  tonnage,  and  the  registered  ton- 
nage would  be  only  46.  Do  you  agree  with  that?— I 
do  not  know. 

6468.  Now  I  come  to  the  question  of  the  modification 
in  you  Bill  about  the  transit  goods.  The  Bill  of  ItfU^ 
has  be^  somewhat  modified  from  the  Bill  of  1900  f 
—Yes. 

6469.  You  propose  to  exclude  from  that  the  cargo 
that  is  in  course  of  transit  between  one  ship  and 
another  ? — ^Yes. 

6470.  That  would  not  touch  the  part  of  a  lighter- 
man's business  that  lighters  goods  from  a  ship,  say, 
to  Nine  Elms,  or  one  of  the  railway  termini? — Cer- 
tainly not      Nine  Elms  is  not  a  ship. 

6471.  But  there  is  no  exemption  as  regards  that  ?— 
Certainly  not 

6472.  So  that  with  regard  to  goods  that  are  lightered 
from  a  ship  in  the  dock  to  anotner  place  such  as  Nine 
Elms,  there  is  no  exemption  at  all  ?— No,  undoubtedly 
there  would  not  be.  If  you  make  that  exemption, 
why  should  not  you  make  the  exemption  of  any  river 
side  premises? 

6473.  But  these  are  in  transit  all  the  same,  are  they 
not? — No,  not  necessarily. 

6474.  They  aie  not  necessarily  for  consumption  m 
London.  You  know  they  are  taken,  a  long  distance 
from  London  ?— That  may  be ;  but  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  they  should  be  exempted. 

6475.  At  all  events,  the  fact  is  they  are  not  ex- 
empted ?-"The  reason  of  exemption  of  transhipment 
and  transit  business  generally  is  to  encourage  the 
ships.  Those  ships  in  bringing  goods  to  the  port  have 
to  take  for  a  through  rate  to  Hamburg  at  no  more  than 
the  rate  for  goods  going  direct  to  Hamburg.  So  we 
say  we  will  waive  this  to  encourage  the  business. 

6476.  So  that  goods  taken  to  Hull,  for  instance,  on 
a  through  bill  of  lading  are  exempt?— Yes. 

6477.  But  if  they  pass  to  the  same  place  by  rail, 
they  would  not  be  ?-Certainly  not  In  all  probabi- 
liiy  going  by  rail  really  they  are  not  now  exempt,  be- 
causl  they  would  probably  go  over  our  quays  and  pay 
a  certain,  rate  there. 

6478.  Now  wiU  you  look  at  Jz,^*"} 
asked  me  •  question  on  the  net  register  of  tiie  »l>ipe.  i 
now  hare  sine  figures  wWch  may  "?*««*  ^•'"•J^ 
net  register  of  foreign  shipe  ooming  »nto  _tte  docks  is 
r^y  tons  on  w^ch  tW  V?l^^  J^  ^^Z. 
diXrged  from  those  ships  is  3,M6.ea7  tons ;  so  ttat 
the  ships  pay  due*  on  a.  l«ger  amoont  than  the  amount 
of  cargo  which  they  bring. 

6479.  Where  do  you  get  that  'w™  *— '^^S^^tS 
actual  figures  taken  out  from  returns  "-J^e^tte  Dock 
Company,  in  regard  to  which  the  •»»V«7?«Sr  ^ 
given  us  oonMder«ble  a«i»t*nce.    I  have  already  pat 

them  in.  ,         .  ^ 

6430.  {Chairman,)  Will  you  give  us  ^\y^^^l^^^Z. 
It  is  Question  6597  ;  it  is  the  same  question  that  uas 

referred  to  just  now. 

6481.  (Mr.  CraMtoun.)  The  table?— Yes,  showing 
tonnage  discharged  is  considerably  less  than  the  net 

""^Mr^' Whitehead,)  My  Lord,  I  api)ear  for  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Of  course  I/$P'^^*  *  ^^** 
m^  different  interests  in  trade,  and  I  am  »^  f^J* 
tM>me  of  my  questions  may  jump  f«»l.  o^« .  P^^^^ 
another,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  keep  ^^^^.^^ 
sequence  as  «ar  as  possible,  and  indicate  ^ »*  /  «^ 
going  to  deal  w^ith.  I  was  proposing  to  ask  a  few 
questions  about  the  agreements  first  of  all. 

OrosB-examined  by  Mr,    Whiiehead, 

6482.  I  understand  that,  speaking  for  the  last  ten 
years,  since  the  year  1890  the  effect  of  your  <^dence 
is  that  there  has  been  a  steady^  increase  m  the  general 
trade  of  the  Port  of  London  t— I  say  •©  distmctly. 

6483  And  that  in  that  increase  the  dock  companies 
have  liuwe  than  participated  in  i^e  increwwd  pros- 
you  say  *' trade,"  do  you  mean  of  the  shipping,  or 
the  warehousing  f 

6464  I  ««n  dealing  first  of  all  with  trade  ooaung 
ittto  y<iur  docks ;  mafcing  «e JJ^/^JJ'  ^^  ^"^^nL 
stood  you  gave  the  i^wes-4Ji«t  '^^^!?J1L*?ta 
in  the  year  leOO  of  «ie  total  tonnage  dartt  witfc  te 
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ihe  port,  and  in  the  year  1890  or  1900,  I  am  not  sure 
wliich,  it  was  42  per  oent.  ? — ^Ihat  is  the  shipping 
tonnage. 

6485.  And  that  as  regards  shipping,  therefore,  you 
haye  more  than  partioipa^ed  in  the  increased  prospeiity 
of  the  port  ?— (Certainly. 

6486.  Yet,  as  I  understand^  that  period  o(f  ten  yean 
is  a  period,  so  to  speaik,  of  financial  disaster,  so  fas 
as  the  dock  coznipamee  Are  concerned.  Perhaps  I  am 
putting  it  too  high,  if  you  do  not  want  to  accept  those 
words,  I  will  put  it  there  has  not  jbeen  a  period  of 
financiiil  prosperity  in  spite  of  the  increased  tonnage 
dealt  with  at  the  docks?— Oertainly. 

6487.  That  period,  I  understand,  is  coincident  in 
point  of  time  with  what  I  will  call  the  period  d  agree, 
meats? — Tes. 

6488.  Tou  began  the  period  of  agreements  aibout  the 
year  1880?— You  say  tne  period  of  agreements  was 
from  1886,  are  you  talking  now  as  to  goods  or  shipping  9 
It  is  a  little  difficult  to  follow. 

6460.  Take  the  year  1880.  In  that  year  there  was 
the  great  dock  strike,  and  you  were  face  to  face  with  » 
condition  of  oiganised  labour.  Down  to  that  time 
labour  at  the  docks  had  been  unorganised.  Down  to 
that  time  you  had  yourselves  been  doing  the  discharging 
of  vessels.  If  I  may  put  it  so,  at  that  time  you  were 
carrying  on  three  businesses ;  you  were  dock  owners, 
you  were  the  owners  of  warehouses,  and  you  were  also 
carrying  on  the  business  of  discharging  vessels.  In 
1880  there  was  the  dock  strike  and  you  were  face  to 
face  with  this  Isibour  prdblem,  and  you  then  made 
arrangements  with  the  shipowners,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  alter  the  form  of  the  bill  of  lading?— No, 
it  did  not  alter  the  bill  of  lading  at  all. 

6490.  When  first  did  you  make  an  agreement,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  take  out  of  your  own  Hands  the  dis- 
dharghig  oif  vessels  in  the  port? — There  was  no  agree- 
ment, but  I  think  it  was  about  1891.  We  then  told 
the  shdpowners  thoft  »n  future  we  did  not  initend  to 
exercise  what  we  had  alwaiys  claimed  as  our  absolute 
right  namely,  the  dischai^e  of  sHiDs,  but  we  (proposed 
to  follow  out  a  wish  expressed  bv  .them  that  they 
ehoiild^  do  the  dischai^n^,  and  that  we  should  follow 
the  Tj-iveiipool  sv^tem  of  letting  them  the  quays  on 
wliich  to  do  their  woz^. 

6491.  There  wiae  no  agreement? — ^Ezce<i>t  that  there  is 
the  agreement  which  I  have  put  in  here  between  the 
docks  and  each  separate  «hipowner  for  renting  certain 
quay  space,  all  such  agreements  being  terminable  at 
three  months*  notice. 

6492.  Since  that  time,  the  tendencv  has  been  to 
^gradually  increase  the  amount  of  diechanpng  by'  the 
shipowner  in  your  docks? — ^Tes. 

6493.  UnAildt  is  entirely  done  bv  them  to-day? — We 
onK  do  18  per  cent,  of  iit  to-day,  and  we  should  not  do 
that  if  we  could  separate  the  water  from  the  quay 
apsce  sufficiently. 

6494.  That  was  a  very  important  change  in  the 
adminiatration  of  the  port,  and  was  carefully  con- 
sidered by  your  Committee? — Yes. 

6495.  At  the  tame  when  that  chan^  took  place, 
irhat  profit  was  the  Joinit  Committee  marking  upon  the 
work  of  discharging  vessels  ? — ^I  could  nob  give  you  the 
figures  at  all  ;  it  is  quite  impossible,  the  whole  thint; 
was  so  mixed  up. 

6496.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  Dock  Committee  made 
that  momentous  change  without  having  any  data? — 
We  had  certain  approximate  data,  but  I  should  say 
that  the  result  of  the  change  to  us  was  more  profitable 
than  the  old  system. 

6407.  But  let  us  have  sume  figures.  You  were  satis- 
fied at  that  time,  from  something  that  was  before  you, 
that  this  change  was  going  to  be  for  your  financial 
benefit?— Yes, 

6408.  Whs*  were  those  figures  ;  surely  it  is  most 
important? — ^I  do  not  quite  see  the  /point.  Do  you  wish 
me  to  give  the  figures  of  discharging??  I  ciuld  not 
do  that  now  at  all ;  it  would  be  quite  imimssBible.  All 
I  cfln  tell  you  is  in  suppopt  of  Wihat  we  believed,  that 
the  phipowners  were  not  very  ready  to  take  up,  on 
our  terms,  the  right  of  discharge  for  which  thev  had 
clamoured^  and  we  know  some  of  ihem  said  it  cost 
them  more  afterwards  than  it  did  beifore.  Even  to-day 
we  have  a  case  of  tlie  Orient  Omvpany,  w^o  do  not 
want  to  do  it,  beoa«we  they  say  it  will  cost  them  more. 


6499.  The  point  of  my  question  is  this ;  one  of  the  Mr,  C.  J.  C, 
oonsidepacious  which  will  come  before  this  Oomimuwiton        Ssott. 

is  whether  tike  management  by  iSe  Joint  Odmmittee        -— ^ 

or  Board  of  Directors  has  been  in  the  interests  of  the  13  May  I9QL 

Port  of  liondon?— Yes.  — — 

6500.  As  I  undeietand,  within  t&e  last  ten  <x  eleven 
vean  a  very  great  and  important  change  has  been 
brought  about  in  the  admdnistration  of  the  port  by 
something  wHch  you  did  or  wihich  you  were  parties 
ta  As  I  understand,  you  assisted  the  sihipawneirs  to 
bring  about  the  change  ;  I  think  you  used  that  woard 
youteelf  ?— rl  do  not  thidk  so. 

6501.  It  does  not  mtatter  about  the  partsoular  phraee. 
]S[k>w,  if  this  Oommission  is  to  judge  oi  the  wisdiom  of 
the  step,  thev  oughlt  to  have  before  them  the  pasticulare 
which  guided  you  when  you  made  the  chance  ?—-'But 
it  wtas  not  only  the  question  of  finance  which  guided 
us.  We  w^re  face  to  face  wi^  an  entirely  dinerent 
state  of  Xaibour,  and  we  believed  in  the  interests  of 
the  port  it  wiould  be  better  that  we  should  (have  as 
little  to  do  with  the  labour  as  possible,  and  that  each 
individual  shipow>ner  wionld  be  laible  to  look  after  the 
auestion  of  hJe  labour  fear  hdmeelf  better  than  we  could 
do  it  for  him.  That  entered  very  largely  into  the 
considerataon. 

6502.  Being  face  to  face  wiitfa  the  new  ])roblem,  you 
have  not  got  a  grip  of  the  new  srituation,  if  I  may  put 
it  in  that  wiay,  and  you  were  unable  to  deal  with  it 
yourself,  but  vou  thought  it  would  be  better  dealt 
woth  by  the  shipowners  ?—n[  cannot  say  we  bave  not 
got  a  grip  of  it. 

6503.  Perhaps  that  is  a  matter  of  comment.  I  do 
not  want  to  press  it  upon  you.  Since  you  began  this 
course  in  the  year  1891  or  1892,  have  you  ever  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  making  a  profit  for  yourselves 
on  the  work  of  discharging  vessels  ? — ^No,  of  course  not, 
because  we  surrendered  the  right  to  do  it — a  right  that 
we  always  claimed. 

6504.  And  from  that  do  I  understand  you  have  never 
gone  into  the  question  to  consider  whether  you  could 
make  a  profit  upon  the  work  ? — Of  course  not 

6505.  Let  me  just  put  an  illustration  to  you.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  can  check  me  as  regards  figures. 
Take  for  example  the  unloading  of  grain.  As  regards 
the  present  charge  at  the  docks  for  the  discharging  of 
grain  from  a  vessel  to  a  barge,  is  it  not  Is.  9d.  a  ton  ? — 
That  is  the  amount  whiph  the  merchants  agree  to  pay. 

6506.  Take  the  port  of  Hull.  Do  you  know  what  the 
charge  is  there  for  similar  services  ? — No. 

6507.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  charges  at  Liverpool  ? 
— For  discharging,  no,  I  could  not  say. 

6608.  Do  I  understand  that  the  dock  directors  did 
not  go  into  this  question  as  to  the  profit  that  can  be 
made  upon  such  a  transaction?-— Oh,  yes,  very 
largely. 

6509.  Would  it  not  be  an  important  consideration 
for  you  what  is  being  done  in  Liverpool? — But  the 
Mei'sey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  in  Liverpool  do  not 
do  discharging. 

65X0.  That  may  be.  But  take  for  example  the 
charge.     You  are  not  familiar  with  it? — No. 

{Chairman,)  I  think  you  should  not  ask  the  ques- 
tion with  reference  to  Liverpool. 

(Mr,  WhiUhead,)  Very  well.  I  only  wanted  to  give 
the  witness  a  chance  of  dealing  with  it. 

6511.  Is  the  charge  that  is  payable  by  the  shipowner 
under  his  agreement  for  rent  of  quay,  a  charge  of  so 
much  per  ton  ? — ^No. 

6512.  Is  it  a  gross  sum? — It  is  calculated  on  the 
superficial  area. 

6513.  Therefore  if  the  traffic  increases,  he  gets  the 
benefit  of  that  ? — ^Yes. 

6514.  Are  all  the  agreements  with  the  shipowners  in 
the  same  form  ? — ^Yes. 

6515.  The  form  which  you  have  put  in  ? — ^Yes. 

6516.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  follow  a  staitemeni 
in  Appendix  No.  15  of  the  X6th  day.  It  is  a  table 
showing  the  tonnage  of  goods  discharged  from 
vessels  from  foreign  and  colonial  ports  in  the 
docks  of  the  Iiondon  and  India  Docks.  Company 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1900.  The  first 
four  lines  of  that  table  deal  with  different 
traffic,    and     then    there    are    four    further    lines. 
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Mr,  C.  J.  C.  ^^  *^®  ^*®*  column  of  which  there  is  this  note.  "  These 
SeoU.'  li^es  use  the  docks  at  fixed  and  agreed  rentals,  includ- 
— ==^       ing  dues  and  wharfage  charges  on  goods,  and  the  Dock 

IS  Umj  1901.  Company's  revenue  is  not  affected  by  the  proportion 
of  goods  delivered  overside."  That  seems  to  differ- 
entiate the  last  four  lines  of  traffic  from  the  first  four? 
—It  is  so.  I  think  I  explained  to  the  Commission  be- 
fore that  we  have  two  forms  of  agreement  for  what  is 
really  the  bulk  of  our  trade— the  foreign  trade.  Under 
one  of  those  agreements  we  let  companiefl  berths  for  a 
period  of  three  months.  Under  the  other  agreement 
we  let  a  man  who  comes  in  with  a  tramp  and  wants  a 
berth  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  we  let  him  that 
berth  »t  a  rent.  It  is  a  higher  rent,  and  in  addition 
to  that  we  have  an  arrangement  with  aome  lines  coming 
in  frequently,  some  at  St.  Katharine,  some  London, 
some  Tilbury,  whidi  are  short  journeys.  They  come 
in  frequently.  They  could  not  afford  to  pay  Is.  on 
their  net  tonnage  eveiy  time  they  come  in,  and  so  we 
make  a  consolidated  tent  which  allows  a  certain  accom- 
modation and  certain  limited  number  of  tonnage. 

6517-8.  And  they  do  not  pay  the  Is.  I— That  is  so. 

6510.  And  that  ju  the  distinction  between  ike  first 
four  lines  and  the  last  four  lines  in  this  table? — 
Tes. 

6520.  I  notiot  the  Perlbach  and  Cockerill  lines  have 
agreements  which  are  not  in  themselves  profitable  to 
the  dock  com^paoy  ?— No,  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  not 
profitable  to  She  dock  company,  but  they  come  to  very 
little  in  the  whole. 

662L  These  agreements  relate  to  other  traffic  than  the 
North  American  traffic  ? — Tes. 

6522.  Tou  have  agreements  with  otiier  shipowners 
than  the  North  American  shipowners? — ^Yes,  but  the 
lines  on  whidi  the  agreements  are  drawn  are  the  same. 

6G23.  Has  the  trade  dealt  with  by  those  other  ship- 
owners increased  at  your  docks  ? — ^To  a  certain  extent 
it  has,  but  whilst  the  increase  of  the  North  American 
trade  has  been  very  large,  the  increase  in  the  other 
lines  has  been  only  13  per  ceni. 

6624.  As  I  understand  you,  you  attri'bute  the  increase 
in  the  North  American  trade  to  the  existence  of  these 
agreements  and  the  bill  of  lading? — ^No,  I  could  not 
go  so  far  as  that,  but  I  say  that  those  who  said  the 
alteration  in  the  American  bill  of  lading  was  going  to 
ruin  the  trade  and  kill  it  have  been  absolutely  wronff. 
With  that  alteration  in  the  bill  of  lading  the  trade 
has  more  than  doubled,  whereas  the  olher  trade  whidi 
has  not  made  the  alteration  has  only  increased  13  per 
lent 

6625.  You  do  not  attribute  the  increase  in  the  North 
American  trade  to  the  agreements  ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

6626.  Then  why  has  there  not  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  other? — You  are  making  a  diiference 
between  an  agreement  for  letting  ship's  space  for  doing 
its  own  work — that  is  on  one  side.  There  was  no 
agreement  between  us  and  the  North  American  people, 
but  they  arranged  among  themselves  that  they  would 
alter  their  bill  of  lading.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that  The  other  lines  have  not  altered  their  bill  of 
lading.  What  is  the  cause  I  do  not  know,  but  in  the 
lines  w<hich  have  altered  the  bill  of  lading  their  traffic 
has  gone  ahead  a  great  deal  faster  than  the  lines  which 
have  not  altered  the  bill  of  lading. 

See  6«61-68.  6627.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  correct  amount  of  the 
rents  received  by  you  for  the  use  of  appropriated  quays 
has  bee(n.  Take  the  year  1899  or  1900  ?— Somewhere 
about  £40,000. 

6628.  Can  you  ^re  me  the  tonnage  of  goods  dealt 
with  at  those  dates  ? — ^No,  we  have  no  means. 

(Mr.  EUU.)  Are  you  still  on  agreements,  Mr.  White- 
head? 

(Mr.  Whiiehead.)  It  was  really  testing  the  advan- 
tage of  this  agreement. 

(Mr.  EUis.)  You  are  still  on  that  point? 

(Mr.  Whitehead)  Yes,  I  am  still  on  that  point. 

6620.  Cannot  you  give  the  Commission  the  tonnage 
of  these  appropriated  wharves  ?— No,  we  have  no  means 
of  checking  the  tonnage  of  a  ship  except  for  the  last 
SIX  months,  where  we  have  it. 

,  JS5??LP*^  y°^  8^^®  ^^  *^®  figures  ?.-ror  six  months 
1,078,000  tons. 

6631.  That  is  the  total  tonnage  of  goods  discharged 
at  the  appropriated  wharves  ?— No,  everywhere. 


6632.  I  wanted  you  to  distinguish  ?— I  cannot  do 
that.  We  have  no  figures  at  all  for  thean.  These 
figures  are  only  given  tx)  us  by  the  kindness  of  the 
shipownexe.  We  have  no  means  of  checking  their 
figures  now  that  th»7  do  their  own  work. 

6633.  l^e  tonnage  of  the  North  American  goods  for 
1890  was  1,407,000  tonsf-^Tliat  was  the  dhips. 

6534.  You  are  quite  sure  that  was  the  ships? — 
Yes.  I  can  give  you  the  figures  for  the  six  mx)nthe'  for 
the  North  Atlantic.  There  were  174  ships,  with  a  gross 
tonnage  of  786,000  tons. 

6536.  I  do  not  want  to  follow  up  the  point  if  it  does 
not  deal  with  goods.  The  efifect  of  the  change  in  the 
bill  of  lading  was  practicallv  to  deprive  the  consignee 
of  the  benefit  of  the  Merchant  ShdppLn^  Act,  1804, 
Section  403?— No,  I  do  not  think  it  depnves  them  of 
the  benefit  of  it.  It  enables  the  shipowner  to  collect 
the  charge  for  carrying  it  out 

6536.  Under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  the  con- 
signee is  entitled  to  free  delivery  by  tihe  fact  that  the 
shipowner  does  not  impose  a  chaise  ? — Under  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act  I  think  Mr.  button  brought  for- 
ward a  P.  and  O.  bill  of  lading  to  show  the  dhn>owner 
had  the  power  to  eay  his  responeibility  ceased  when 
the  goods  left  the  ship,  and  then  ho  could  put  them  on 
the  quay,  and  the  consignee  would  have  to  pay  the 
charges. 

6537.  I  do  not  want  to  deal  with  the  le^al  aapect,  but 
I  understand  the  effect  of  the  change  m.  the  bill  of 
lading  is  that  the  consignee  has  to  pay  a  new  charge 
for  delivery  ? — ^Yes  ;  which  he  pays  in  Liverpool  and 
other  ports. 

6538.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  method  of  trading  has 
very  much  changed  in  recent  times,  and  that  the  old- 
fashioned  merchant,  who  chartered  a  whole  vessel,  has 
gradually  disappeaxedT^-Yes,  I  riiould  say  he  is 
defunct. 

6539.  And  you  have  in  the  case  of  any  single  ship*s 
cargo  a  large  number  of  consignees  ? — Certainly. 

6540.  And  they  have  no  more  power  of  settling  the 
form  of  the  bill  of  lading  than  a  passenger  has  who 
goes  to  take  a  ticket  at  a  railway  station.  They  have 
to  take  practically  a  bill  of  lading  that  is  fixed  by  the 
shipowner  ? — ^I  do  not  know  that  I  say  the  question  of 
the  terms  of  the  bill  of  lading  is  purely  a  question  of 
contract  between  the  shipper  at  the  port  of  shipment 
and  the  shipowner. 

6541.  So  it  is  if  you  are  taking  a  railway  ticket  It 
is  a  contract  that  you  are  to  be  carried  on  certain  terms. 
But  is  there  any  more  real  freedom  of  contract  between 
the  consignees  and  the  shipowner?  Does  not  he  have 
to  accept  the  bill  of  lading  as  it  is  put  before  him  f— 
1  should  think  practically  it  works  out  to  that. 

6542.  Now,  passing  to  the  agreements  with  wharf- 
fingers.  The  wharfingers  in  respect  of  a  certain  part 
of  their  trade  are  the  competitors  of  the  docks  ? — ^Yes. 

6543.  As  regards  warehousing  and  so  forth  ? — Yes  ; 
very  friendly  competitors,  taking  them  all  round. 

6544.  I  am  afraid  too  friendly,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  trader.  I  understand  you  have  made  a  series  of 
agreements  with  them.  Speaking  broadly,  the  effect 
of  those  agreements  is  this  is  it  not ;  that  there  are 
to  be  certain  fixed  rates  for  landing,  warehousing  and 
other  services  ? — ^It  comprises  warehousing.  It  haa 
nothing  to  do  with  landing,  because  the  ship  does  that. 

6545.  Those  rates  are  fixed  as  for  the  docks  on  the  one 
side  and  as  for  the  wharves  on  the  other  ?— Yes. 

6546.  And,  speaking  broadly,  those  charges  are  in 
all  cases  higher  at  the  docks  than  for  the  wharves? — 
For  the  reason  I  have  explained,  owing  to  the  fire 
insurance. 

6547.  I  will  deal  with  the  reasons  presently.  Let  us 
take  a  concrete  case.  Take  the  case  of  paper.  If  that 
is  landed  at  the  docks  for  land  conveyance  the  charge 
is  5s.  ?^— This  would  be  American  paper,  I  suppose. 

6548.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  paper 
it  is  ?— We  hav6  some  thirty  different  rate-books,  so  it  is 
a  little  difficult. 

6543.  I  only  want  you  to  have  an  instance  in  your 
mind,  so  that  we  may  test  the  reasons. 

(Mr,  George  WaUace.)  I  think  there  is  a  little  dif - 
culty,  because  this  is  too  much  in  the  abstract.  Wi^-t 
particular  class  of  ]>aper  is  pointed  to? 

6550.  (Mr.  Whitehead.)  I  will  give  another  illustra- 
tion.   Take  Australian  leather.    There  the  dock  chazge 
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IE,  I  unUerstand,  9s.  9d.  7— Not  for  Australian  leather. 
If  you  make  it  American  leather,  I  agree  with  you. 

6561.  And  the  wharfage  charge  Ss.  6d.  ? — ^I  do  not 
know  what  the  wharfage  charge  is,  but  I  will  take  it 
from  you. 

6562.  You  say  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  rate 
of  insurance  as  between  the  wharf  and  the  dock? — 
Tee. 

6653.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  item  of  insur- 
ance would  account  for  a  difference  between  9s.  9d. 
and  58.  6d.  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  but  the  98.  9d.  rate 
includes  delivery  in  Tooley  Street,  for  which  we  pay  6s. 
cartage. 

6554.  Those  two  rates  are  not  comparable,  then? — 
No. 

6555.  Then  will  you  give  me  the  comparable  rate  for 
the  9s.  9d.  rate? — There  is  nonei  because  there  la  no 
such  similar  service. 

6556.  You  have  a  General  Produce  agreement  of  the 
27th  December,  1889?— Yee. 

6557.  Are  you  willing  to  produce  that? — No. 

6558.  A  Granary  Keeper's  agreement  of  13th  May, 
1890? 

(WitMss,)  My  Lord,  I  think  these  matters  were 
before  you,  and  you  said  you  did  not  call  upon  me  to 
produce  them. 

• 

(Chairman.)  I  think  we  told  Mr.  Whit^ead  last 
time  the  course  to  be  taken. 

(Mr,  Lewis  Coward.)  That  it  should  be  made  the 
subject  ol  a  substantive  application,  and  then  your 
Lordship  would  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  applica- 
tion. 

(Mr.  Whitefiead.)  I  understand  application  has  been 
made  in  writing. 

(Chairman.)  I  have  not  heaid  of  it. 

(Mr.  Whitehead.)  1  understand  it  has  .been  made 
in  the  form  which  your  Lordship  stated  was  the  proper 
form. 

(Chairman.)  Until  you  have  an  answer  to  it,  perhaps 
it  would  be  well  to  leave  it. 

(Mr.  Lewis  Couoard.)  If  there  is  to  be  a  separate  ap- 
plication in  respect  of  these  documents  in  writing, 
might  I  respectfully  ask  that  that  form  of  application 
should  be  communicated  to  the  docks,  because  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  discovery  of  the  document  was 
ordered,  in  accordance  with  your  Lordship's  ruling, 
ought  to  be  stated? 

(Chairm<HL)  We  asked  for  the  reasons  for  the  appli- 
cation. 

(Mr.  Lewis  Coward.)  At  least  I  think  the  reasons 
ought  to  be  communicated  to  the  Dock  Companies. 

(Chairman.)  I  think  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
that 

(Mr.  Whitehead,)  1  think  I  can  save  time.  I  was 
under  a  misapprehension.  My  client  has  not  yet  sent 
the  letter.  I  thought  the  application  had  been  made. 
I  will  pass  from  that. 

6569.  Have  you  made  an  agreement  which  is  called 
the  tea  pooling  agreement? — No,  there  is  no  tea  pool- 
ing in  existence.  We  are  negotiating  one,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  carried  through.  And  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  rates. 

6560.  Have  the  London  Dock  Company  given  up 
their  Crutched  Friars  tea  warehouse? — We  do  not 
warehouse  tea  there  now. 

6561.  And  the  Fenchurch  Street  warehouse? — That 
was  sold  before  the  working  union.  But  in  place  of 
that  the  Commercial  Road  warehouses  were  substi- 
tuted by  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company. 

6562.  Under  theee  agreements  with  the.  wharfingers, 
do  you  agr^  to  charge  an  all-round  inclusive  rate^ 
which  comprises  a  large  number  of  services? 

(Mr.  Lewis  Coward.)  If  that  is  the  subject  c^  one  of 
these  agreements  I  must  intervene  at  once. 

(Chairman.)  I  think  any  particulars  as  to  these 
agreements  ^ould  come  later,  in  the  event  of  your 
being  allowed  to  see  them. 

(Mr.  Whitehead.)  Very  well,  my  Lord. 

6563.  I  will  take  it  for  the  present  purposes  at  your 
own  dock.  Do  you  charge  an  all-round  inclusive 
rate,  called  sometimes  a  manap^ement  rate,  and  some- 
times a  consolidated  rate,  which  comprises  a  large 
number  of  services  ?— Certainly. 


6564.  I  will  take  the  concrete  case  of  rice.      There  Mr.  C.  J.  C. 
you  have  a  consolidated  rate  of  48.  2d.  ? — ^Yes.  S<»ott. 

6565.  And  tha^t  includes  these  services — landing,  sort-         " 

ing,  classing  for  sea-damage,  samipling,  weiflhin^,  mark-  **  May  1901 
inff  the  weight  on  bags,  one  month's  warenoosing,  and 
didivery.   . 

(Chairman.)  This  is  not  an  inquiry  into  rates.  This 
ie  not  within  our  terms  ol  ref  eorenoe. 

(Mr.  Whitehead.)  1  am  not  going  to  deal  with  the 
amount  of  rate  at  all,  but  only  the  system  on  which 
the  charges  are  made. 

{Chairman.)  If  you  look  at  our  terms  of  reference 
you  will  aee  it  is  the  aystem  that  we  have  to  consider. 

(Mr.  Whitehead.)  1  will  deal  stnotly  with  the  system 
on  which  the  charge  is  based. 

(Chairman.)  If  we  go  into  every  detail  of  each  charge 
we  shall  never  finish. 

(Mr.  Whitehead.)  1  am  not  going  to  take  up  any  time 
unnecessarily  if  I  can  help  it.  It  i»  the  system.  As  I 
understand  there  is  a  ooneolidated  rate,  and  I  want  to 
attack  the  system  ol  making  charges  in  thait  way. 

(Mr.  Lewis  Coward.)  That  is  just  one  of  the  things 
which  ia  not  within  the  terms  of  the  reference. 

(Chairman.)  We  wish  to  point  out  to  vou,  and  to  read 
you  for  your  information,  this  paragraph  from  the  terms 
of  reference  ol  the  Commission :  "  The  system  ol  charge 
for  such  accommodation,  and  the  arrangements  for  ware- 
housing dutiable  goods."  We  do  not  wish  to  go  any 
further  than  that. 

(Mr.  Whitehead.)  I  am  not  going  beyond  the  system 
of  charging. 

(Chairman.)  **  The  adequacy  of  the  accommodation 
provided  for  vessels,  the  loading  and  unloading  thereof, 
the  system  of  charge  for  such  accommodation,  and  the 
arrangements  for  warehousing  dutiable  goods." 

(Mr.  Whitehead.)  I  asked  Mr.  Scott  whether  this 
chaige,  this  consolidated  ivate,  does  not  include  a  charge 
for  ^ding;  that  is,  loading  or  unloading? 

(Witness.)  Let  me  answer  that  at  once^  to  save  time. 
I  can  say  to  yon  that  landing  does  not  include  the  charge 
for  loading.     "  Landing  "  means  taking  it  on  the  quay, 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ship's  wotk. 

(Mr.  Whitehead.)  From  the  point  of  view  d  the  ad- 
miniatration  of  the  Board  it  is  a  serious  question,  and 
I  do  submit  it  comes  within  the  terms  of  reference.  I 
will  just  explain  what  the  poin^  is  from  the  point  ol 
view  of  the  trader.  His  case  is  this :  — ^He  is  chaiged,  it 
may  be  4s.  2d.,  or  it  may  be  Os.  9d.,  or  some  othe^  rate 
which  is  a  consolidated  rate,  for  a  large  number  of  dif- 
ferent services.  He  may,  or  may  not,  require  all  those 
services  to  be  performed,  but  if  once  he  gets  within 
the  clutches  of  tne  Dock  Company  they,  can  put  the  whole 
of  that  chaxge  upon  him,'  even  if  he  has  only  one  small 
portion  of  those  senices  rendered  to  him.  It  is  the 
system  ol  making  diarp;es  upon  that  principle  that  my 
clients  do  wish  to  call  m  question. 

(Mr.  Lewis  Coward.)  1  sulHnit  that  it  is  not  within  the 
terms  of  reference,  my  Lord. 

(Chairman.)  I  think  we  must  aak  you  in  cross-examina- 
tion to  limit  yourself  to  questions  of  fact. 

(Mr.  Whitehead.)  Yes,  my  Lord ;  I  thought  that  did 
come,  and  I  submit  it  does  come,  within  the  terms  d 
reference  ;  but  if  your  Lordship  rules  that  I  must  not 
ask  a  question  on  that  point,  of  course,  I  riiall  not  do 

BO. 

(Chairman.)  1  do  not  think  anybody  can  claim  that     See  7009. 
the  terms  of  reference  are  not  sufficiently  wide ;  but  I   ' 
do  not  think  your  particiilar  point  comes  within  themi 

(Mr.  Whitehead.)  Very  well,  my  Lord,  I  am  very 
sorry,  but  it  is  a  most  important  matter  for  the  trader. 

(Witness.)  If  I  may  say  so,  rice  is  an  uoloHuiiate  iit- 
stance ;  08jr  per  cent,  of  the  rice  coming  into  the  docks 
pays  us  n<S;hing. 

(Chairman^)  1  think  we  had  better  keep  away  from 
individual  cases. 

6566.  (Mr.  Whitehectd.)  Passing  away  from  ihc  ques- 
tion of  the  consolidated  rate,  this  is  a  question  of  ware- 
housing. Do  you  find  at  the  present  time  that  the  ware- 
housing business  is  diminishing  ? — ^Yes. 

6567.  Belatively  to  the  trade  done? — Certainly. 

6&6GL  And  the  traders  are  more  and  more  buUding 
their  own  warehouses  and  acquiring  waterside  premises 
to  deal  with  their  own  traffic? — ^Because  xktj  are 
able  to  take  it  from  the  docki  without  paying  anythinir 
at  all. 

6560.  Now  passing  to  the  question  of  barges.  I 
understand  vour  allegation  to  be  that  the  barges  come 
into  the  docks  and  hamper  the  traffic  there  ?— ^es. 
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Mr,  C  J.  C,  ^"^O*  Would  it  be  possible  to  deal  with  the  business 
'Sfteit'  '  ^^  ^®  docks  if  the  barges  were  not  there  ? — You  could 
'         deal    with    the    business   of    the   docks    with    a    very 

13  May  1901.  reduced  number  of  barges. 

""■"^  (Mr.  WhiUheadL)  Again,  my  Lord,  I  must  aippeal  to 

you  as  to  whether  this  question  goes  outside  the  tennis 
of  reference.  If  it  does,  I  will  not  ask  it,  but  I  think 
it  com«8  within  the  sooipe  of  this  Inquiry. 

6571.  Would  it  not  be  to  the  adTantage  of  the 
Board  to  have  a  low  quay  rate  «o  as  to  encourage 
traffic  to  ffo  over  the  quay  direct  to  the  cart  instead  of 
to  baigee  I — ^We  hare  a  low  quay  rate  now  wihere  the 
traffic  can  go  over  tbe  quay  direot  to  a  cart,  and  a 
certain  amount  does  go.  We  even  do  some  business 
for  wharfingers  who  want  to  store  goods  at  the  ware- 
houses. 

6572.  You  do  it  in  certain  inetances,  and  you  find 
it   adTfuvtageous  ? — Yee. 

6573.  And  you  get  a  quay  rate? — We  pjet  what  we 
call  an  immediate  delivery  rate. 

6574.  Why  should  not  the  principle  be  extended  to 
all  goods  ?— ^We  have  no  objection  to  extend  it  at  all. 

6575.  If  it  became  a  general  practice,  that  would 
remove  «a  good  deal  oi  this  congestion  from  the  barges  ? 
— ^Undoubtedly. 

6576.  But  you  do  not  put  it  into  force  with  regard 
to  traffic  ? — ^We  cannot  compel  a  man  to  take  his  goods 
over  the  quay. 

6577.  But  cannot  you  encourage  him  to  do  so  by 
fixing  a  low  quay  rate? — ^Not  so  long  as  a  certain 
number  are  able  to  take  their  goods  away  without 
paying  anything  at  all.  If  a  man  can  take  his  goods 
away  without  paying  anything  at  all,  why  should  be 
pay  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  to  take  it  over  the  quay. 

6578.  Bias  not  your  'policy  been  to  discourage  him 
taking  them  over  the  quay,  >and  therefore  compel  him 
to  do  it  by  waterside? — ^No.  Let  me  give  you  these 
figures.  In  1897  the  goods  landed  with  us  for  ware- 
•hou«ing  were  1,078,000  tons.  The  amount  we  had 
passing  over  iihe  quav  for  immeddate  delivery  was 
347,000  tons.  In  189^  the  goods  landed  wilih  us  on 
cimrges  for  warehousing  had  increased  to  1,097,000  tons, 
only  20,000  tons  more,  but  the  goods  for  immediate 
delivery  had  gone  up  from  347,000  tons  to  436,000  tons. 
I  think  that  shows  conclusively  thai  no  policy  on  our 
part  had  been  taken  to  ham>per  tihi-p.  On  ihe  contrary, 
i^ese  figures  went  on  increasing. 

6579.  Then  it  really  is  the  tendency  of  the  time 
that  trade  should  go  in' that  direction? — ^More  and  more, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  troubles  of  the  time,  that  instead 
of  these  goods  going  for  warehousing,  they  go  more 
and  more  for  immediate  delivery. 

6580.  Would  it  not  be  to  your  interest  as  a  Dock 
Board  to  enooumge  thait  by  a  low  quay  rate  for  all 
classes  of  goods  ? — We  do  that  whenever  we  can. 

6681.  For  all  classes  of  goods:  take  rice?^What  is 
the  use  of  talking  about  rice,  when  9&^  per  cent,  of 
tbe  rice  that  comes  into  the  docks  goes  overside  toA 
pays  us  nothing  at  all? 

6582.  Tlkat  is  the  point,  why  do  you  not  encourage 
it  by  a  low  quay  rate  ? — ^If  a  ma.n  can  take  his  rice  over- 
side and  pay  nothing  at  aJl,  why  should  he  pay  us 
2d.  even  for  putting  it  on  the  quay.  There  is  no  object 
why  he  should. 

6689.  Very  well,  I  win  take  it  from  you  in  that  form. 
Now,  as  ref^rds  the  practice.  If  a  barge  is  not  at 
the  docks  within  84  hours  of  the  ship  reporting  the 
barge  has  to  pay  dues  ? — ^No,  I  think  not — ^if  no  appli- 
cation is  made  it  is  so. 

6S64.  In  the  North  American  trade  it  is  72  hours  t — 
Yes. 

6685.  But  in  either  case  if  the  barge  is  not  there  at 
the  docks  or  does  not  make  the  apiplication  within 
the  prober  time  the  flfoods  become  chargeable  to  your 
consolidated  rate  f— No. 

6586.  Or  to  your  landing  rate — one  or  the  other? — 
Yes. 

6667.  In  the  case  where  the  rate  is  only  a  eonsoli- 
dfttMl  rate  it  becomes  liable  to  that  f— I  cannot  con- 
ceive ^nch  a  case  where  there  is  onlv  a  consolidated 


rate.    For  all  these  things  we  have  a  special  landing 
rate. 

6588.  If  I  am  instructed  that  you  have  consolidated 
rates  solely  in  some  cases  that  is  wrong? — That  is 
wrong. 

6689.  Is  not  the  effect  of  that  provision  to  encourage 
the  barges  to  come  at  the  eaiuest  possible  moment 
into  your  doc^ks  to  collect  the  merchandise  which  they 
have  to  take  delivery  of  ?-— No,  because  we  should,  cer- 
tainlv  object  very  much  indeed  to  a  barge  coming  in 
long  before  its  time.  We  should  do  all  we  conld  to  stop 
that,  but  we  cannot  stop  it. 

6590.  Do  you  give  notice  as  to  when  the  goods  are 
likely  ito  be  ready  for  delivery  ^We  cannot.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  discharge  of  a  ship. 

6591.  Under  your  regulations  as  to  24  or  72  hours 
the  barge  is  naturally  attracted  to  your  docks  so  as 
to  be  readv  to  take  delivery  ? — ^That  is  the  arrangement 
with  the  shipowner  on  the  bills  of  lading. 

6692.  But  if  it  were  possible  to  give  a  reasonable 
notice  to  the  barge-owner  it  might  be  possible  to  keep 
down  the  congestion  of  traffic  in  the  docks  ?-HBut  that 
is  impossible.  Where  they  are  working  out  a  ship  with 
an  immense  cargo  the  cargo  is  so  much  split  up  into 
numerous  small  parcels  that  it  is  anite  impossible  to 
tell  a  barge  when  it  will  be  requireoL 

6593.  You  referred  to  the  importance  of  quickness 
of  delivery  looking  at  such  a  matter  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  shipowner.  You  referred  to  the  quick- 
ness of  delivery  and  saving  of  expense.  Is  that  a  great 
object,  looking  at  these  matters  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  shipowner  ?— Certainly. 

6604.  I  suppose  it  is  equally  true  that  quickness  of 
delivery  anq  saving  of  expense  are  important  to  the 
consignee  7— Certainly. 

6695.  Is  it  not  the  present  practice  at  the  docks  that 
the  shipowner  dischsiges  on  to  the  quay,  and  gets 
his  cargo  on  to  the  quay  as  quickly  as  possible  f— He 
cannot  do  the  whole  of  it  that  way.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible. The  reason  of  the  delay  in  London  is  that 
he  has  to  work  it  as  he  goes  along. 

6696l  Very  often,  as  I  understand,  as  soon  as  one 
vessel  has  left  the  quay  another  vessel  comes  up  to 
the  same  quay  and  discharges  its  cargo  on  to  tiie  same 
quay  where  the  first  cargo  is  still  lying? — ^No. 

6597.*  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  never  takes  place? — 
It  is  very  rare.  I  will  not  say  in  a  case  of  a  line 
having  fixed  berths,  that  where  they  are  working  their 
own  cargo  like  that  thev  may  not  say:  "We  want  to 
bring  in  this  steamer,''  but  where  we  have  control, 
no.  Where  we  want  to  get  control  of  a  fixed  berth 
for  a  special  steamer  we  cannot  do  so  until  all  the 
goods  are  out. 

6598.  Where  there  is  appropriated  quay  Ttraotically 
you   have  lost  control? — Yes. 

6599.  It  might  hanpen  there  that  in  consequence  of 
your  losing  control  one  cargo  is  put  on  tiie  top  of 
another? — T  will  not  say  that.  That  is  a  matter  for 
the  ship-owner. 

6600.  I  have  evidence  to  show  that  this  is  done. 
I  want  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  deadinff  with  it 
That  would  involve  delay  to  those  persons  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  first  cargo?— Which  delay  would  not 
take  i^lace  if  we  had  the  power  to  compel  tinose  goods  to 
be  taken  away  immediately,  as  they  have  in  Liverpool. 

6601.  But  you  have  deprived  yourself  of  the  control?       See 
—No,  we  do  not  deprive  ourselves.     We  have  not  got    6612-15 
that  power. 

6601a.  May  I  say  you  have  not  got  that  power  in 
consequence  of  your  agreements? — Certainly. 

(Mr.  Whitehead,)  May  I  refer  to  a  question  I  men- 
tiened  a  week  ago,  and  that  is  as  to  the  Appendices  to 
the  16th  day's  proceedings.  I  have  not  yet  seen  those. 
Of  course  one  would  like  an  opportunity  of  asking  Mr. 
Scott  a  few  questions  upon  them.  I  understand  there 
has  been  some  delay  in  their  being  printed. 

(ChairTnan.)  I  understand  that  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther delay  now  so  far  as  the  shorthsjid  notes  are  con- 
cerned, and  that  the  Appendices  to  which  yoa  refer 
have  been  published  this  moming,  and  are  now  scal- 
able. 
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(Adjourned  to  Wednesday  morning  next,  May  15,  at  U  s'slo-Jc. ) 
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Mr.  Charles  James  Cater  Scott  recalled  and  further  examined. 


6602.  {Chairman.)  Do   you    wish  to    make  a  further 
statement,  Mr.  Scott  ? — ^Yes,  my  Lord,  I  wish  to  make  a 
reference  to  something  that  passed  lasit  Wednesday.     I 
am  glad  Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry  is  here.     It  is  witb  re- 
ference to  Question  5696.    Your  Lord'ship  may  remem- 
ber that  on  the  1*7 th  day,  following  up  the  questions  of 
Sir    John    Wolfe-Barry    on    the  16th    day,  I    made    a 
statement  showing  the  works  which  under  our  present 
statutory  powers  we  could  carry  out  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  port  and  works  which  had  at  times  occu- 
pied us  very  much  in  discussion.     On  the  17th  day  I 
made    a  statement   as  to  those  works.     The  question 
Mr.  Lyttelton  asked    me    at    Question    5696    is   this : 
*^  With  regard  to  those  works  which  you  mentioned  this 
morning  as  being  in  contemplation,  are  those  works 
which  you  are  prepared  to  come  under  obligation  to 
construct  provided'  you  get  the  relie^f  you  seek?"    Of 
course,  I  could  not  at  the  moment  give  an  undertaking 
without  consulting  the  court  of  the  London  and  India 
Dock  Company.     The  matter  has  since  been  before  the 
court,  and  I  am  now  authorised  on  behalf  of  the  dock 
comDany  to  submit  a  supplemental  memorandum  which 
divides  the  works  which  we  have  considered  from  l;ime 
to  time  into  three  classes.    The  first  class  consists  of 
works  which  the  company  are  prepared  to  be  put  under 
obligation  to  carry  out  within  a  period  of  ten  years  if 
Parliament  give  the  relief  which  the  company  ask  in 
the  matter  of  charges  on  lighters  and  goods.    Taking 
first  the  West  India  Dock,  a  deepening  of  the  import 
dock  so  as  to  admit  of  vessels  of  deeper  draught  enter- 
ing and  leaving  at  all  tides.    A  deepening  of  the  export 
dock  to  the  like  extent,  and  a  quaying  of  the  sides  of 
the  dock,  with  all  necessary  quay  sheds  and  appliances 
for  the  accommodation  of  shipping. 

6603.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  When    you    say    "a 
deepening,"  do  you  give  any  figure  of  deepening? — I 
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can  tell  you  what  really  since  the  Commission  has  Mr,  C,  J,  C 
begun,  and  quite  independent  of  the  Convmission,  we        Scati. 
have  done.     We  have  authorised  a  deepening  of  the  ■ 

West  India  Import  Dock  so  as  to  give  27ft.  of  water  ^^  May  IWU 
there  at  all  times,  and  that  is  what  we  have  in  contem- 
plation for  the  export  dock  too.     That  means  a  deepen- 
ing at  present  of  about  3ft. 

6604.  In  the  dock  itself? — Yes,  in  the  dock  itself. 
Then  going  to  the  East  India  Dock  an  enlarged  cut  be- 
tween the  basin  and  the  import  dock,  so  that  any  vessels 
able  to  enter  the  basin  may  have  access  to  the  import 
dock,  improved  shed  accommodation  and  appliances. 
Then  at  the  Albert  Dock  we  propose  further  increased 
shed  accommodation.  That  is  to  replace  some  of  the 
existing  one-storey  sheds  by  two-storey  sheds.  Then  at 
the  Albert  and  Victoria  Docks  silo  accommodation  for 
storage  of  grain,  as  and  when  required,  and  at  Tilbury 
Dock  further  shed  accommodation  as  and  when  re- 
quired. That  is  to  meet  the  demands  that  I  mentioned 
the  other  day  of  the  Atlantic  Transport  Company  to 
put  up  double-storey  sheds,  and  not  only  their  demands, 
but  to  extend  that  to  the  other  berths  of  that  dock. 
Those  are  matters  which  we  are  willing  to  come  under 
obligation  to  carry  out  vrithin  this  period  of  ten  years. 
Then  the  second  class  relates  to  works  to  which  the  com- 
pany will  give  their  serious  attention  with  the  view  of 
executing  such  of  them,  and  in  such  order  as  upon  con- 
sideration may  be  found  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  in 
the  interests  of  the  trade  of  the  Fort.  Then  at  the 
London  Dock  a  new  enirance  from  the  Hermitage  or  at 
Wapping  into  the  London  Dock,  so  that  such  ships  as 
may  be  able  to  come  so  far  up  the  river,  and  as  could  use 
the  Shadwell  Basin  may  be  accommodated  in  the  London 
(Western)  Dock.  Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry  was  not  here 
when  I  stated  that  at  present  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty    in    getting    vessiilB     that    can    use    the  Shad- 
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ScotL      *  well  Basin  will  accommodate  much  larger  ships,  but  we 

cannot  get  them    into  the   Western   Dock.      It  is   to 

15  May  1901.  obviate  that  difficulty  that  we  propose  to  do  this. 
^'  6605.  This  is  a  new  entrance  from  the  river? — Yes. 

Then  we  propose  to  give  improved  shed  accommodation 
and  appliances.  Then  in  the  South  West  India  Dock 
improved  berthage  and  shed  accommodation.  At  the 
Victoria  Dock  an  improved  entrance,  so  that  access  may 
be  given  to  vessels  which  cannot  enter  this  dock 
through  the  Albert  Dock,  owing  to  the  insufficient  depth 
of  water  over  the  railway  tunnel  at  Connaught  Road. 
We  have  only  some  24  feet  to  24  feet  6  inches  of  water 
over  the  railway  tunnel,  and  of  course  it  is  impossible 
to  deepen  that.  This,  of  course,  would  obviate  that  diffi- 
culty. Then  at  the  Albert  Dock,  if  the  plan  of  the  pro- 
posed new  dock  is  found  to  be  satisfactory,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  delivery  of  goods  into  craft,  a  re-modelling  of 
the  quay  and  the  provision  of  barge  ponds  on  the  south 
side  of  the  dock.  Those  are  works  which  we  recognise 
may  be  very  necessary,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
possible  or  wise  for  us  or  anybody  else  to  give  an  under- 
taking to  carry  out  those  works.  At  present  it  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  they  are  absolutely  necessary,  but 
so  soon  as  we  found  they  were  absolutely  necessary,  we 
would  most  certainly  seriously  consider  them.  Then 
the  third  class  of  works  is  facilities  and  accommodation 
which  the  company  will  provide  as  and  when  required, 
according  to  the  needs  of  trade  from  time  to  time  ; 
dredging  and  deepening  of  the  docks  ;  tugs  ;  sorting 
sheds  for  frozen  produce  ;  further  storage  accommoda- 
tion for  frozen  produce ;  further  accommodation  for 
storage  of  tobacco.  All  these  items  in  the  three  classes 
which  I  have  put  before  you  have  been  from  time  to 
time  very  fully  discussed  by  us.  With  regard  to  some 
of  them  we  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  get  out  estimates, 
but  we  have  been  put  into  the  difficulty  that  we  did  not 
see  our  w^ay  of  carrying  out  these  works  on  account  of 
our  financial  position. 

6606.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  give  us  any  estimate  for 
the  proposed  expenditure  under  Class  I.  ? — Yes,  I  can. 
Would  you  like  the  separate  items  ? 

6607.  I  think  we  should  like  the  classes  separate? — 
I  have  not  got  estimates  for  Classes  II.  and  III.,  but 
for  Class  I.  I  have  the  estimates. 

6608.  We  should  like  to  have  them? — Under  the 
head  "West  India  Dock"  the  amount  is  £150,000; 
East  India  Dock,  £200,000  ;  Albert  Dock,  £120,000. 
I  think  that  would  probably  be  exceeded.  I  think  it 
would  come  to  more  than  that. 

6600.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Does  that  mean  two- 
storey  sheds? — Yes.  That  is  not  for  the  entire  dock. 
That  would  be  only  for  certain  two-storey  sheds  on  the 
south  side.  For  export  work  practically  you  do  not 
want  two-storey  sheds.  Then  at  the  Albert  and  Vic- 
toria Dockfi,  that  is  the  silo  accommodation  for  storage 
of  grain,  £50,000.  That  would  complete  the  plan 
which  we  have  already  begun.  Then  Tilbury  Dock, 
£200,000,  making  a  total  of  £720,000. 

6610.  Do  you  wish  t^*  srive  us  any  estimate  as  to 
Clai>ses  II.  and  III.  ? — We  have  not  got  so  far  as  that. 
We  have  discussed  all  these  matters  from  time  to  time. 

6611.  Can  you  give  us,  without  going  into  details, 
any  approximate  total  of  the  sum  you  propose  to  ex- 
pend ?— Not  on  Class  II.  The  only  one  I  could  give 
you  would  b3  that  under  the  heading  "Albert  Dock." 
I  think  that  would  be  about  £100,0C0.  In  Class  III. 
the  dredging  and  deepening  of  the  docks  would  come 
practically  under  the  yearly  expenditure.  Of  course 
that  would  be  done.  I  think  possibly  if,  when  you 
examine  Mr.  Baggallay,  you  ask  him  upon  some  of 
the  points,  he  might  be  able  to  answer  you. 

6612.  But  we  might  take  it,  I  suppose,  that  the  prin- 
cipal expenditure  on  capital  account  would  come  under 
Class  I.  ?— Yes.  If  we  made  this  new  entrance  into 
the  Victoria  Dock,  I  think  that  would  be  certainly 
£200,000,  and  the  new  entrance  to  the  London  Dock 
I  should  think  would  not  be  less  than  £100,000.  Now, 
my  Lord,  may  I  go  back  to. a  further  question  that  I 
was  asked  by  Mr.  Whitehead?  It  is  Questions  6601 
and  6601a.  The  two  go  together.  If  you  read  those 
two  questions  and  the  two  answers,  they  absolutely 
contradict  each  other.  Question  6601  says:  "But 
you  have  deprived  yourself  of  the  control?— [A.]  No, 
we  do  not  deprive  ourselves.  We  have  not  got  that 
power."  Then  Question  6601a  is:  "May  I  say  you 
have  not  go*  ^^  power  in  consequence  of  your  agree- 


ments?— [A,]  Certainly."  What  I  want  to  say  really 
is  this.  By  the  mere  fact  of  those  agreements  that  we^ 
entered  into  with  the  shipping  owners  we  do  not  de- 
prive ourselves  of  the  power.  We  still  have  the  pow^er 
such  as  we  had  before.  That  power  is  of  a  legal 
character  which  I  could  not  possibly  find  it  in  my 
power  to  describe,  but  any  power  which  we  had  before^ 
those  agreements  were  m»de  has  not  passed  out  of  our 
hands,  and  all  those  agreements  are  determinable  at 
three  months'  notice,  so  that  practically  if  anything. 
did  slip  out  of  our  hands  we  could  always  withdraw  it. 

Further  cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Whitehead. 

6613.  Following  up  your  observations  on  Question. 
6601,  I  understand  what  you  now  say  to  be  really  this, 
that  as  a  matter  of  law  you  still  have  control  over  th& 
quays  ? — Yes. 

6614.  That  is  to  say,  you  could  by  giving  three 
months'  notice,*  or  whatever  the  notice  might  be,  again 
acquire  the  actual  use  of  the  quays  as  before  ? — Yes. 

6615.  We  are  agreed  as  to  this.  So  long  as  those 
agreements  are  in.  force  under  the  present  actual  cir- 
cumstances, you  do  not  in  fact  have  the  control? — 
Yes,  we  do  in  many  ways.  If  you  will  turn  to  the 
agreement  you  will  find  that  there  are  many  stipula- 
tions in  the  agreement  which  do  keep  the  control  in 
our  hands. 

6616.  Then  we  will  refer  to  the  agreement  itself. 
Now,  taking  the  matters  which  you  have  put 
in  this  morning,  are  these  impTOvements  which 
you  contemiplate  additional  to  thooe  which  are- 
provided  for  in  the  Bill? — Certainly.  I  prefaced  my 
statement  by  saying  that  these  are  all  improvements 
which  we  could  carry  out  with  our  present  statutory 
powers.     The  Bill  gives  us  new  statutory  powers. 

6617.  These  are  additional  to  those  already  provided 
for  ? — ^Yes. 

6618.  And  out  of  what  fund  do  you  propose  the- 
money  should  come  ? — ^The  funds  of  the  company. 

6619.  Out  of  revenue  ? — No  ;  capital. 

6620.  Do  you  propose  to  raise  the  money  by  means 
of  that  unexhausted  borrowing  power? — ^Certainly.  If 
we  found,  as  we  went  on  with  these  works,  that  our 
capital  powers  were  not  sufficient,  it  might  possibly  be 
necessary  to  go  to  Parliament  to  get  further  borrowing 
powers. 

6621.  I  understand  that  you  have  at  the  present 
time  a  net  borrowing  power  of  about  three-quarters  of 
a  million? — Something  of  that  kind.  It  is  not  a 
borrowing  power  ;  it  is  a  power  of  raising  money. 

6622.  And  these  improvements  which  are  set  out  in 
your  memorandum  would  cost  about  £720,000  ?-— Yes. 
Of  course,  you  will  understand  that  these  estimates 
are  to  a  certain  extent  rough.  We  have  had  closer 
estimates  made,  but  since  then  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  the  cost  of  material,  and  we 
have  had  to  make  allowance  for  that.  If  prices  went 
back,  we  might  not  have  to  find  so  much. 

6623.  Now,    when  we   left   off   at  the   last   sitting, 
I  was  asking  you  some  question  about  barges.     You 
gave  some  figures  with  regard  to  the  average  size  of 
barges  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.     You  said  ^^  *^^- 
that  the  average  tonnage  then  was  alxmt  32  tons  ? — ^Yes. 

6624.  Has  there  been  any  appreciable  change  in  the 
average  tonnage  of  barges,  say,  within  the  last  ten 
years  ? — ^I  should  say  most  distinctly  that  the  average 
size  in  the  last  ten  years  has  increased. 

6625.  Can  you  give  any  indication  of  what  per- 
centage of  increase  there  has  been? — ^I  quoted  from  a 
barg!»  owner. 

6626.  I  did  not  understand  you  to  give  any  figure 
with  regard  to  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  You 
said,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  there  were  barges 
now  of  the  size  of  200  tons  ;  but  I  am  dealing  with 
the  average  size  of  barges  to-day.  We  cannot  deal 
with  the  thing  in  detail.  I  want  to  take  it  broadly?— 
But  I  think  in  such  a  case,  where  there  are  practically 
no  figures  published,  you  must  deal  with  it  in  detail ; 
and  if  I  can  show  that  one  particular  bargeowner  puts 
it  that  he  has  added  to  his  fleet  these  barces  of  large 
size,  I  think  that  goes  some  way  to  prove  that  the  size 
of  the  barges  is  increasing.  ' 

6627.  I  quite  accept  that  proposition.  If  you  cannot 
give  us  any  figures,  I  must  pas  from  it?— I  say 
this   in   Question   5597:  "A  circular  issued  on  July 
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Slst,  1890,  by  Messrs.  James  Cook  and  Co.,  is  typical 
of  the  growth  of  the  lighterage  trade,  for  it  states  that 
Messrs.  Cook  have  add>ed  to  their  fleet  to  meet  their 
4;ii9tomers'  demands,  15  open  125-ton  and  15  open  150- 
ton  craff  I  think  Mr.  Jacobs,  in  his  evidence,  also 
•alluded  to  the  growing  size  of  barges. 

6628.  If  you  cannot  giye  me  the  figures  I  will  not 
press  it.  He  deals  with  tiie  period  down  to  the  year 
1877,  and  he  giyes  the  average  down  to  1877  as  47  tons 
each? — Then  there  must  have  been  a  very  consideralble 
increase  in  the  average  size,  because  later  on  he  speaks 

•of  an  average  of  79  tons. 

6629.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  could  give  me  a 
■figure  for  the  last  ten  years  ^— No,  I  cannot  We  have 
tried  to  get  it,  but  we  have  failed. 

6630.  I  will  get  it  from  somefwhere  else,  if  necessary. 
Then  you  expressed  a  fear  that  ibarges  should  go  up 
in  size  until  they  reached  1,000  tons? — ^I  did,  because 
I  have  been  lately  approached  to  know  about  it. 

6631.  At  the  present  time,  if  I  understand  the  exemp- 
tion clause  aright,  a  baige  only  has  a  right  of  free  entry 
-to  docks  when  it  is  going  to  receive  goods  from,  or  de- 
liver goods  to,  one  vessel? — ^That  is  rather  a  nice  legal 
point,  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer.  That  may 
he  your  view. 

6632.  But  if  that  is  so,  do  you  think  it  likely  that 
4i  baree  of  1,000  tons  would  be  alble  to  go  full  to  any  one 
vessel,  having  regard  to  the  existing  conditions  of  trade  ? 
—I  think  in  certain  'trades — ^take  the  grain  .trade,  for 
instance — it  might  be  worked. 

6633.  How  many  riverside  premises    do    you    think 
there  are  that  a  barse  of  1,000  tons  could  go  to  taking . 
grain  from  the  dock?— -I  coukl  not  answer  that  question 
^  all. 

6634.  Can  you  name  any  r'verside  premises  to  wliich 
-a  barge  of  that  size  could  go? — There  must  be  plenty 
valong  the  river.  The  railway  docks,  for  instance ;  they 
«ould  go  there. 

6635.  Would  it  not  be  true  to  say  that  sulbstantially 
"the  greater  number  of  the  waterside  premises  could  not 
take  such  a  barge  alongside  ? — That,  I  think,  is  probably 
true  with  regard  to  a  great  many  of  them  ;  but  a  great 
many  could.  And,  mind  you,  the  suggestion  that  there 
would  be  1,000- ton  barges  did  not  come  from  me ;  the 
suggestion  came  from  a  shipowner  himself. 

6636.  I  want  to  get  your  opinion,  not  the  sIiipowner*s, 
as  to  whether  it  is  a  likely  change  ? — I  do  not  see  any- 
thing to  stop  it. 

6637.  (Chairman.)  You  mieht  turn  to  the  Appendices 
io  the  16th  day.  No.  35,  in  which  you  give  a  table  show- 
ing particulars  of  some  of  the  barges  ? — I  am  afraid  that 
will  not  answer  Mr.  Whithead's  question. 

6638.  There  is  no  average  ? — ^No ;  axtd  Mr.  Whitehead 
wants  the  average.  This  all  tends  to  show  that  the 
ttize  of  the  individual  barges  has  been  growing ;  and 
I  hold  from  that,  that  ihe  average  must  have  been  grow- 
ing at  the  same  time.  Now,  may  I  aho  refer  Mr. 
Whitehead  to  Question  1231,  where  Mr.  Hogers 
was  making  certain  statements.  Mr.  Bogexs  is 
connected  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  says: 
'*  Apparently  it  would  be  advantageous  to  supplement 
-this  system  or  supersede  it  by  the  employment  of  steam 
barges  calling  at  a  number  of  places,  to  collect  and  de- 
liver goods  in  the  same  way  that  land  carriers  do."  If 
Mr.  Bogers  thinks  that  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
port  it  means  the  employment  of  very  large  barges,  be- 
cause it  would  not  pay  anybody  to  put  steam  into  barges 
•unless  they  had  very  large  carrying  capacity. 

6639.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  an  economical 
way  of  working  the  traffic,  do  you  ? — I  do  not  say  tiiat 
^t  all.    That  is  Mr.  Rogers's  opinion. 

6640.  I  wanted  to  get  the  fact  from  you  about  the 
average  size.  Now  I  will  go  on.  As  I  understand, 
your  proposed  charge  would  apply  not  only  to  imports, 
T)ut  to  exports? — ^Tes. 

6641.  And  it  would  be  a  charge  varying  from  Is.  to 
Is.  6d.  a  ton? — As  a  maximum. 

6642.  And  it  would  apply  at  the  present  time  to 
a  tonnage  of  1,959,000  tons? — ^You  are  auoting  my 
figures.  It  is  at  Question  5626.  "It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  would  reduce  the  tonnage  by,  say, 
900,000  tons  (assuming  that  one  half  of  the  barges 
only  carry  full  weight),  and  the  revenue  would  be 
reduced  by   £15,000.     The   maximum  powers  sought 
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would  therefore,  give   £75,000.     But  in   the  carrying  3/^,  (7,  j^  c^ 
out  of  their  powers  the  London  and  India  Docks  Com-        ScatU 

pany  would,  in  the  absence  of  necessity  for  a  larger         

income,  charge  at  the  rate  of  3d.  per  ton  only — a  15  May  1901. 
deduction  of  £18,750— leaving  a  net  income  from  — — 
barges  of  £56,250.  Dues  on  Goods. — It  is  estimated 
that  in  the  year  1899,  2,860,707  tons  of  import  goods 
and  1,959,606  tons  of  export  goods  passed  through  the 
docks  on  overside  conditions  without  contributing  any- 
thing to  the  dock  revenue." 

6643.  That  is  what  I  had  in  my  mind.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  charge  of  Is.  a  ton  on 
a  certain  export  trade.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission 
what  articles  this  proposed  impost  would  affect. 
What*  articles  are  exported  from  the  docks? — Their 
name  is  legion.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me 
to  go  through  everything.  You  have  cheap  goods  and 
dear  goods. 

6644.  Are  they  articles  of  which  the  nation  have  a 
monopoly? — I  think  nowadays  we  have  a  monopoly 
of  very  few  things. 

6645.  My  clients  are  looking  at  this  thing  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  I  want 
to  find  out  from  you  what  articles  would  be  affected 
by  the  impost  of  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  ton  ? — ^Everything. 

{Chairman.)  Mr.  Whitehead,  we  must  ask»you,  if  yon 
please,  to  give  us  a  littlo  more  definite  id<ea  of  the  points 
uipon  whidi  you  wish  to  cross-examine.  We  must  ask 
you  not  to  roam  generally  over  the  evidence  which  has 
been  taken,  with  a  view  to  asking  questions  because  it 
occurs  to  us  that  a  good  many  of  the  questions  you 
are  asking  are  already  on  the  notes  and  others  refer 
to  matters  and  to  people  who  are  represented  by  in- 
dependent counsel. 

6646.  {Mr,  Whitehead.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  discount.  At  Question  5681 
you  said  there  is  a  discount  given  in  respect  of  exported 
goods.  You  stated  that  there  was  a  trsuie  in  wlTich  all 
the  firms  who  are  engaged  get  a  further  discount  in 
addition  to  those  that  were  published? — ^Yes. 

6647.  What  trade  is  that?-~My  Lord,  I  think  this 
is  one  of  the  questions  as  to  which  you  stated  that 
you  were  satisfied  with  my  answers,  if  I  gave  you 
my  assurance  that  those  were  all  the  discounts. 

6648.  {Chairman.)  Will  you  give  us  the  reference? — 
It  is  at  Question  6694  when  the  matter  of  putting  in 
these  different  agreements  was  before  you.  You  said  : 
''  The  Commission  will  be  satisfied  if  you  will  assure  us 
those  are  all  the  agreements  that  you  have,"  and  I 
answered :    "  Yes.*' 

{Chairman.)  That  is  subject  to  the  subsequent  state- 
ment that  we  would  be  prepared  to  receive  written  ap- 
plications for  agreements. 

{Mr.  Whitehead.)  I  understood  it  applied  to  dis- 
counts ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  agreements.  Certain 
discounts  are  public,  and  I  understood  the  Witness  to 
say  certain  discounts  are  secret. 

{Chairman.)  If  so  they  are  agreements. 

{Mr.  Lewis  Coward.)  My  Lord,  this  is  only  another 
form  of  trying  to  get  round  your  ruling,  and  to  get  at 
the  contents  of  those  agreements.  I  submit  my  friend 
must  accept  the  ruling  your  Lordship  gave  the  other 
day  that  there  must  be  a  substantive  application  if  these 
agreements  are  wanted. 

{Chairman.)  I  understand  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
have  already  made  an  application. 

{Mr.  Whitehead.)  I  do  not  want  to  go  outside  your 
Lordship's  ruling,  bflt  I  thought  if  these  discounts  were 
relevant  to  your  Lordship's  inquiry,  it  is  important  that 
the  matter  should  be  investigated  by  my  clients  to  see 
whether  a  statement  on  that  point  was  worthy  of  cred- 
ence. 

{Chairman.)  Do  you  challenge  Mr.  Scott's  statement 
at  Question  5693  and  5694. 

{Mr.  Whitehead.)  His  statement  is  so  vague,  if  I  may 
say  so.  He  says  there  is  a  trade.  I  simply  ask  him 
what  trade.  When  he  tells  me  what  trade  it  is  I  can 
have  it  investigated. 

6649.  {Chaii^man.)  Have  you  any  objection  to  answer 
the  question,  Mr.  Scott  ? — I  think  if  I  answer  that  ques- 
tion I  must  answer  all  the  questions  as  to  these  dis- 
counts. I  do  not  see  why  it  is  quite  fair  to  pick  out 
one  and  leave  the  others  unanswered. 
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Mt  C  J    C      (M'^'  ^^**«^€ad.)  May  I  point  out  to  your  Lordship 

&c^U        t^at  i<^  is  an  extraordinary  state  of  things  that  there 

*        should  be  a  trade  in  which  there  are  not  only  published 

16  May  1901.  rates  of  discount,  but  also  secret  rates  of  discount  which 
— —  go  to  every  member  of  the  trade.  In  itself  it  is  hardly 
intelligible. 

{Mr,  George  Wallace,)  May  I  with  deference  say 
that  your  Lordship  has  already  drawn  attention  to  the 
terms  of  Reference  of  this  inquiry,  and  it  is  with 
i«gaid  to  the  system  of  charge  only.  I  understand 
my  friend  now  suggests  that  because  there  is  a  discount 
allowed  to  the  whole  trade,  therefore  other  trades  ought 
to  inquire  into  it,  for  some  reason  or  other.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  within  the  terms  of  Reference  of  this 
Commission.  Tour  Lordship  sees  it  is  :  "  The  adcqua^- 
of  the  accommodation  provided  for  vessels,  And  tl^e  load- 
ing and  unloading  thereof,  and  the  system  of  charge  for 
such  accommodation."  That  is  accommodation  pro- 
vided for  vessels. 

(Chairman.)  I  think  that  is  so  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is 
within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry  to  go  into  the  charges 
which  are  made  by  the  docks. 

(Mr.  Whitehead.)  I  am  in  this  difficulty.  This 
matter  was  gone  into  fully  in  the  evidence  in  chief,  and 
if  it  was  relevant  then,  I  cannot  help  submitting  respect- 
fully to  your  Lordship  that  any  cross-examination  upon 
the  point  is  relevant  now.  If  it  was  irrelevant  when  Mr. 
Scott  made  the  statements,  and  those  statements  are 
struck  out  of  the  notes  as  being  outside  the  scope  of 
your  Lordship's  inquiry,  I  am  content. 

(Mr.  George  Wallace.)  I  confess  it  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  heard  one  of  my  learned  frlonds  challenge 
as  irrelevant  the  questions  which  the  Tribunal  thought 
fit  to  put.  No  reference  was  made  by  Mr.  Scott  in  his 
own  statement.  Your  Lordship  put  the  question  and 
asked  whether  there  were  certain  as;reements,  and  what 
the  Witness  said  was  in  angrwer  to  that  question.  It  was 
not  any  part  of  the  case  which  we  put  forward  at  all. 

(Chairman.)  We  should  like  to  say  that  we  do  not 
think  the  question  of  the  charges  of  the  docks,  apart 
from  the  accommodation  of  vessels,  does  come  <within> 
the  scope  of  the  inquiry,  and  we  trust  you  will  be 
satisfied  with  asking  for  the  agreements  which  yoa< 
wish  to  have. 

(Mr.  Whitehead.)  Of  course  I  do  not  want  to  press 
the  point  against  the  ruling  of  your  Lordship. 

6660.  Nofw  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  Appendix  31  on 
the  16th  day,  under  the  heading  "Income."  You  see 
the  seventh  item  in  the  column  :  "Rent  of  premises? — 
Yes. 

6651.  At  Question  6527,  I  asked  you  as  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  rent  received  by  you  for  the  use  of 
your  quays? — ^Yes. 

6652.  You  told  me  then  you  thought  it  was  about 
£40,000?— Yes. 

6653.  Is  this  figure  of  £39,863  under  that  year  1899 
the  figure  you  had  in  your  mind  ? — No. 

6654.  Where  would  that  £40,000  come  in  these  ac- 
counts ? — If  you  will  look  at  the  third  line,  "  Tonnage 
dues  and  rents  on  ships  discharging  and  extra  rates 
on  ships,"  it  is  included  there.  It  is  a  charge  on  ship- 
ping. When  you  come  to  "Rent  on  premises,"  that 
is  not  a  charge  made  on  shipping. 

6655.  That  is  quite  distinct  ? — ^Quite  distinct. 

6656.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Is  the  rent  of  pre- 
mises the  rent  of  warehouses? — We  have  certain  pre- 
mises which  are  let.  In  the  St,  Katharine  Dock  we 
let  large  warehouses  to  the  Apollinaris  Company.  It 
is  conveniently  close  to  the  water.  We  also  have  a  lot 
of  people  who  distil  scent  who  want  accommodation, 
and  we  let  to  them. 

6657.  Mainly  the  rent  of  premises  represents  matters 
of  that  kind?— Yes. 

6658.  And  they  are  largely  outside  the  docks?— We 
have  a  lot  of  property  not  included  within  the  dock 
walls.      Those  are  rents  pure  and  simple. 

6659.  (Mr.  Whitehead.)  With  regard  to  your  answer 
to  Question  No.  5847,  you  were  asked  would 
it  <be  possible  to  separate  an  up-river  from  a 
lower-river  business  ?  Your  answer  was  :  I  do  not 
think  so."  Would  you  just  define  what  you  mean  by 
up-river  business  and  lower-river  business  1—Vo  you 
not  think,  as  you  asked  the  question,  that  you  should 
define  it? 


(Mr.   Whitehead.)  I  did  not  ask  the  question. 
(Sir  Bobcrt  Giifen.)  I  put  the  question. 

6660.  (Mr.  Whitehead.)  I  want  to  know  what  your 
answer  means  ? — My  answer  is  what  it  says.  Put  it  in 
this  way.  In  the  lower  docks  we  do  a  great  deal  of 
shipping  business,  and  comparatively  a  small  amount 
of  warehouse  business.  In  the  upper  docks  the  posi- 
tion is  reversed. 

6661.  That  clears  up  the  point.  By  "  lower  river  " 
you  mean  lower  docks  ? 

(Sir  Bohert  Giifen.)  That  is  all  quite  explained  in  the 
questions  themselves.  I  rather  object  to  going  over 
the  same  ground.  If  you  look  at  question  No.  5846, 
you  will  see  that  that  is  all  explained.  The  thing  is 
quite  clear. 

(Mr.  Whitehead.)  I  only  want  to  get  the  point  quite 
distinctly.  Certain  questions  have  been  raised  as  to 
the  control  of  what  I  may  call  the  upper  river  above 
the  upper  docks.  I  was  not  quite  sure  whether  Mr. 
Scott  had  in  his  mind  merely  the  lower  docks  and  the 
upper  docks,  or  whether  he  drew  a  distinction,  say, 
between  the  river  below  London  Bridge  and  the  nver 
above  London  Bridge. 

(Witness.)  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  river. 
We  have  no  control  over  the  river,  and,  as  Sir  I^bert 
Giifen  says,  the  previous  question  shows  distinctly  it 
did  refer  to  the  business  generally  in  the  lower  docks. 

(Mr.  Whitehead.)  So  I  thought,  but  I  wanted  to  get 
it  clear  on  the  notes. 

(Mr.  Harper.)  May  I  ask  one  question  upon  the  evi- 
dence that  Mr.  Scott  has  given  this  morning  ? 

(Chairman.)  Certainly.  . 

6662.  (Mr.  Harper.)  In  all  these  questions  of  im- 
proved shed  accommodation  which  7^^,^*^^^,^?**^ ^f^ 
Jaid  on  which  you  propose  to  spend  altogether  a  very 
large  sum  of  money,  that  is  the  same  class  of  shedding 
as  that  which  already  exists?— No. 

6663.  It  is  increased  shedding  accommodation,  is  it 
not  ?— If  you  say  a  two-storey  shed  is  the  same  as  a  one- 
storey  shed.  ,    J  .u  ♦ 

(Chairman.)  The  witness  has  already  been  asked  that 
question  ;  Sir  John  Wolfe-BaiTy  asked  him. 

6664.  (Mr.  Harper.)  There  was  one  t^ij^.^'^^i;®  ^ 
wanted  to  ask,  and  I  was  just  leading  up  to  it.  They 
would,  in  fact,  be,  for  all  practical  purposes,  warehouses 
in  which  goods  only  required  to  remain  for  a  space  of 
two  or  three  days  before  being  taken  into  consumption 
and  going  away  ?— Certainly. 

6665.  And  pro  tanto  they  would  be  in  competition 
with  the  other  warehousing  interest  on  the  river  <— 
You  must  remember  that  at  the  present  moment  we 
need  not  ask  for  power  at  all  to  put  up  two-storey  sheds. 
Then  you  must  remember  that  those  goods  which  are 
going  to  be  stored  for  two  or  three  days  would  never 
come  to  a  riverside  wharf. 

6666.  I  am  merely  asking  you  whether  it  would  have 
that  effect?— No,  it  would  not,  for  the  simple  re^on 
that  goods  that  remain  for  two  or  three  days  can  dis- 
charge on  a  low  rate  ;  our  reason  for  keeping  them 
there  is  that  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  expenditure 
necessary  for  removing  them,  and  if  we  cannot  our 
competitors  cannot  eitner. 

(Chairman.)  Does  anyone  wish  to  put  any  further 
questiont  7 

(Mr.  George  Wallaee.)  My  Lord,    I   do   not   know  j.^  .^^^ 
whether  the  witness  has  got  the  items  of  expenditure  ^^^  7916. 
of  £109,000  which  your  Lordship  asked  for.    I  rather 
think  they  are  not  ready  yet. 

(Witness.)  I  have  not  got  them  yet. 

(Mr.  George  Wallace.)  They  are  not  on  the  n^^- 
Your  Lordship  asked  a  question  again  at  Question  6058 
which  was  the  first  question  on  the  18th  day.  I  said 
then  that  it  had  been  overlooked,  if  it  had  not  been  put 
in.  I  do  not  know  how  far  that  is  so  now.  I  do  not 
know  whether  your  Lordship  wants  these  figures. 

(Chairman.)  We  should  like  to  have  them.  I  under- 
stand we  have  not  had  them. 

(Mr.  George  Wallace.)  I  understand  there  were  two 
half  years  put  together,  that  is  all  it  is— from  the 
printed  accounts. 

(Witness.)  I  think,  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  you  could  not 
quite  understand  the  accounts,  because  we  publish  our 
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accounts  kalf-yearly,  and  we  made  reference  to  the 
amounts  of  maintenance  for  the  two  half  years.  That 
£109,000  was  made  up  by  putting  two  half  years 
together.  The  details  of  that  would  be  innumerable. 
It  is  our  general  maintenance  all  over  the  docks  which 
includes  painting  and  repairs,  and  every  sort  of  thing 
from  a  few  shillings  up  to  a  good  many  pounds. 

6667.  (Sir  Bobert  Giffen.)  I  think  you  give  a  return 
See  70i»s.  *^owing  the  maintenance  of  each  dock,  or  something  of 

*  that  kind  ? — ^No,  we  do  not  keep  them  separately. 

6668.  (Chairman.)  Then  I  think  we  need  not  go 
further  into  the  matter.  We  are  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
planation ? — ^It  is  simply  general  maintenance. 

(Mr.  George  Wallace.)  I  only  wished  to  mention  that 
as  your  Lordship  mentioned  it.  I  do  not  propose  to 
ask  Mr.  Scott  a  single  question. 

6669.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  I  want  to  ask  one 
question  as  I  was  unable  to  be  present  last  Wednesdav. 
I  notice  that  you  discussed  the  question  of  division 
of  the  warehouse  and  dock  property.  The  question  was 
discussed  by  you  as  to  whether  it  is  economical  and 
sound,  but  you  said  from  a  working  point  of 
view  it  is  practically  impossible.  I  should  like 
to  have  that  a  little  further  explained.  Why 
is  it  practically  impossible  to  treat  the  warehouse  pro- 
perty separately  to  the  quay  and  dock  property  ?  I  can 
quite  understand  it  is  an  entire  alteration  of  your  busi- 
ness, but  why  is  it  practically  impossible  ? — ^Where  you 
have,  as  in  the  principal  docks,  warehouses  built  right 
up  to  the  level  of  your  water,  the  loweH  floor  of  tiiis 
warehouse  is  used  for  shipping  discharge.  That,  I 
think,  at  once  makes  it  impossible.  How  are  we  going 
to  work  these  warehouses  above  if  we  have  no  control 
over  the  lower  floor,  which  is  necessary  for  the  working 
of  ships? 

6670.  You  mean  that  the  quay  bein^r  below  the 
warehouse  would  interfere  with  the  working  of  the 
warehouse  ? — ^Precisely. 

6671.  Are  all  the  goods  that  are  stored  in  these 
particular  warehouses  landed  at  that  particular  quay  ? 
— ^Yes. 

6672.  Out  of  barges  or  ships?— We  bring  them  up 
out  of  barges. 

6673.  Not  out  of  ships? — Some  out  of  ships.  Ori- 
ginally the  idea  was  that  the  ships  should  discharge 
there,  but  with  the  growth  of  ships  Ihey  cannot  come 
up  there.  The  bulk  of  our  goods  for  warehousing 
are  discharged  in  the  lower  docks,  and  they  are 
barged  up  to  these  docks,  or  if  they  are  for  a  town 
warehouse,  such  as  Cutler  Street,  they  are  taken  up 
by  road. 

6674.  The  warehouses  in  the  town,  apart  from  the 
water,  do  not,  I  suppose,  enter  into  this  dilficalty.  It 
is  the  warehouses  near  to  the  water  ? — We  bring  a  certain 
quantity  of  goods  for  Cutler  Street  up  by  barge,  and 
then  cart  from  the  St.  Katharine's  Dock. 

6676.  You  use  the  quay,  then,  as  a  means  of  ap- 
proaching the  Cutler  Street  warehouse  from  the 
barges  ? — Yes. 

6676.  But  all  the  traffic  comes  from  barges  into  these 
warehouses  ? — ^Yes. 

6677.  And  the  ships  that  bring  the  goods  unload  at 
some  of  the  other  docks? — ^Yes. 

6678.  So  that  those  particular  warehouses  are  ap- 
proached on  the  one  side  by  barges  and  on  the  other 
side  by  carts? — Yes. 

6679.  You  say,  however,  that  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  treat  these  warehouses  as  separate  from  the 
docks  ? — I  thinfk  so  ;  quite  impossible. 

6680.  I  want  to  know  why,  if  we  consider  the  docks 
as  a  barge  access  to  ike  warehouses  ?— Because 
the  whole  business  is  so  mixed  up.  Take  goods 
landed,  say,  in  the  Albert  Docks.  There  are  certain 
duties  which  have  to  be  performed  there  in  connection 
with  those  goods,  but  we  do  not  make  a  charge  for 
those  docks  ;  we  only  in  our  own  accounts  to  a  certain 
extent  credit^  the  Albert  Dock  with  a  small  part  of 
the  warehousing  charge  which  we  earn  in  the  uptown 
warehouse  or  in  the  warehouses  of  the  other  docks. 
When  we  have  goods  discharged  on  to  the  quay,  say, 
at  Tilbury,  we  have  to  do  certain  operations  for  the 

foods  there  before  they  come  into  our  warehouses, 
ut  on  those  goods  which  are  warehoused  with  us 
we  make  one  charge  for  warehousing  to  the  merchant, 
and  that  one  charge  to  the  merchant  covers  all  the 


services  rendered  down  at  Tilbury,  the  cost  of  trans-  ^f,.  ^  r  n 
port  from  Tilbury  up  to  the  up-town  warehouses,  and  c'//  ^' 
then  the  services  rendered  there.  ' 

6681.  Then  the  difficulty  arises  in  charcinc  ?— Cer-  15  May  1901. 
tamly.  

6682.  Not  in  practical  working  ?— Yes  ;  I  think  it 
would  be  in  practical  working  too.  Take  the  case 
of  the  Tilbury  Docks,  again.  We  do  a  very  large 
cheese  business  there,  and  for  the  shipowner  we  have 
to  bring  that  cheese  up  and  deliver  it  to  domicile.  In 
connection  with  that  trade  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  warehouse  accommodation,  and  a  great  deal 
of  that  cheese  which  is  on  the  bill  of  lading  to  domicile 
comes  up  to  the  Commercial  Road  by  rail,  and  is 
stored  there  if  the  owner,  the  consignee,  does  not  want 
immediate  delivery. 

6683.  It  comes  up  by  road  ? — No  ;  it  comes  up  by 
the  London,  Tilbury  and  Southend  Railway  from  Til- 
bury. It  comes  straight  up  into  the  warehouse,  and 
18  stored  there.  I  think  when  some  of  the  Commis- 
sioners went  round  they  saw  an  enormous  quantity  of 
cheese. 

6684.  But  would  you  follow  the  other  line— barging  ? 
Suppose  a  ship  unloads  any  cargo  vou  like,  cheese, 
for  example,  which  then  goes  into  a  barge  to  go  to  ita 
destination  ? — Yes, 

6685.  That  destination  may  be  either  a  private  wharf 
or  the  wharf  of  the  company — ^we  will  say  inthe  St. 
Katharine's    Docks  ? — ^Yes. 

6686.  What  difference  is  there  in  the  physical  mode 
of  working  the  traffic  if  it  goes  to  a  private  wharf, 
or  if  it  goes  to  one  of  the  warehouses  in  the  St. 
Katharine's  Dock?— None  whatever,  but  if  the  ware- 
houses in  the  St.  Katharine's  Dock  are  deprived  of 
their  water  frontage,  they  will  be  placed  at  an  enor- 
mous disadvantage  compared  with  the  warehouses  on 
the  river  which  will  retain  their  frontage. 

6687.  I  quite  follow  that  point,  that"  for  the  ware- 
houses belonging  to  the  company  water  access  is  all 
important  ? — Yes. 

6688.  Just  as  water  access  is  all-important  to  the 
private  ones? — Yes. 

6689.  To  that  exitent  they  are  on  all  fours  ?— Yes.  I 
may  tell  you  we  have  gone  into  the  thing  very,  very 
closely,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible. 

6690.  You  mean  absolutely  impossible  to  separate 
the  water  access  from  the  warehouses  which  possess 
that  wat«r  access?— Yes.  I  have  just  been  asked  to 
make  a  statement  on  a  matter  that  I  had  not  remem- 
bered with  reference  to  Question  5871.  It  is 
really  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  docks  were 
our  freehold  or  not.  The  question  put  by  Sir  Robert 
Giffen  was  thi« ;  '*  I  wish  to  aek  a  question  with  re- 
ference to  your  statement  as  to  vesting,  and  as  to  the 
claim  about  freehold.  I  think  at  one  part  of  your  evi- 
dence you  said  that  docke  are  freehola  property.  My 
question  is  whether  you  maintain  thatdo(»[8  are  freehold 
property  in  the  sense  that  the  dock  companies  could 
give  up  the  business  and  sell  the  property  or  whether 
it  is  a  complete  property  of  that  kind?"  My  answer 
was :  "  No,  I  do  not  think  so,  for  this  reason,  if  we 
wanted  to  sell  one  dock,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  sell  it  without  getting  Parliamentary  sanction." 
I  may  remind  the  Commission  that  in  the  year  1^9, 
when  we  had  the  great  dock  strike,  and  when  we  wanted 
to  get  the  protection  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  we 
could  not  get  it.  They  held!  that  'Ate  dbcks  were  our 
private  property,  and  w&  could  not  have  their  pro- 
tection unless  we  could  show  there  was  going  to  be 
rioting. 

669Q..  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  specific  instance 
that  you  can  put  in  ? — ^We  can  put  in  all  the  correspond- 
ence with  the  authorities  at  that  time. 

6692.  I  think  we  cannot  receive  the  statement  without 
it  ?— 'I  will  have  that  put  in  then. 

6693.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Bearing  on  that  sub- 
ject, I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  the 
Liverpool  Docks  Harbour  Trust  have  recently  sold 
one  of  their  docks.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
they  had  to  obtain  Parliamentary  poweits  to  do  it? — 
Yes,  and  I  think  the  same  would  hold  good  with  us. 
I  think  that  practically  with  regard  to  any  of  our  docks 
or  any  of  our  warehouses  we  should  have  to  get  Parlia- 
mentary powers  to  do  that. 
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Mr.  C,  J.  C.      t)604.  Granting    tiiat    Parliamentary    powers    were 
Scott.         given,  the  compensation  all  went  to  the  dock  trust? — 
—  Yes. 

15  May  1901.      ^^^    rj^j^^^^  ^j^^  bought  the  do<!k  had  to  pay  the 


money  as  if  it  were  a  freehold?  I  think  all  that  yon 
want  is  an  enabling  power  from  Parliament  to  sell  ? — 
Yes,  and  then  the  money  would  go  into  our  own 
pockets.  Recalled,  70081 


Mr.  Henry  Charles  Baooallay  recalled  and  further  examined. 


Mr.  H,  a 
Baggailay, 


6606.  (Chairman.)  You  have  already  appeared  before 
us  in  order  to  give  evidence  with  regard  to  the  docks 
belonging  to  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company  1— 
Yes. 

6697.  I  understand  you  now  propose  to  give  us  par- 
ticulars of  the  annual  cost  incurred  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  and  India  Docks  on  account  of 
barges  ?— Yes,  but  'before  I  go  to  that  I  may  mention 
one  or  two  questions  that  have  already  been  referred  to 
that  want  a  little  erplaaiation; 

6698.  With  reference  to  what  ?— First  with  regard  to 
a  question  of  Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,  who  asked  for  the 
coart  of  dredging. 

6609.  I  think  that  will  come  better  later  in  your  evi- 
dence. You  were  going  to  give  us  the  particulars  of 
the  annual  co&t  incurred  by  the  joint  committee  on 
account  of  barges  ?— Before  dealing  with  that,  I  think 
it  would  be  clearer  to  give  you  the  general  system  of 
dealing  with  barges  at  the  entrances,  and  also  some 
observations  on  the  practice  at  particular  docks. 

6700.  Very  well,  we  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  do  so  ? 
—Until  a  year  ago  the  general  plan  adopted  by  the 
dookmastcrs  was  to  commence  by  looking  out  barges 
some  three  or  four  hours  before  high  water,  the  object 
being  to  clear  the  fairway  for  the  ships  and  incoming 
barges,  and  to  give  the  barges  as  much  tide  as  pos- 
sible to  carry  them  up  to  town.    At  the  St.  Katharine 
and  Shadwell  entrances  it  was  more  usual  to  reverse 
the  order,  and  admd*  baiges  before  sending  any  out. 
The  entrances  being  thus  somewhat  cleared,  the  snips 
were  dealt   with,   after  which  the  balance  of  bargea 
entered,  these  opera*i«ns  frequently  extending  for  an 
hour  or  two  after  high  water— in  many  cases  locking  ic 
»nd  locking  out  were  not  alternate.    I  may  explain 
that  of  eouwe  if  you  can  send  out  a  lock  full  of  barges, 
and   alternately  with    the    barges  going  out   you  can 
bring  in  a  lock  full,  you  naturally  save  half  the  water. 
It  having,  however,  been  pointed  out  that  to  make 
locks  from  four  hours  before  high  water  until  high  water, 
wasted  three  times  the  water  that  would  be  required 
xf  four  hours  were  taken — «bwo  before  and  two  after 
hijrh  water — the  dockmasters  have  been  endeavouring 
%%  shorten  the  hours  and  keep  them  nearer  high  water, 
with  some  success,  but  of  course  the  bargemen  do  not 
lik«»    the    change.     The   barges  only    carry    one   man 
-each,  but  I  have  olten  seen  aibout  three  men  to  five 
barges  in  the  basins,  so  that  any  locking  without  assis- 
tance would  practically  be  so  slow  as  to  become  almost 
impossible.     The  Dock  Compan/s  staff  therefore  lend 
assistance  in  fastening  the  barges  together  with  ropes 
and  haul  the  whole  mass  through.     They  also  supply 
ropes,  labour,  and  hydraulic  power.     The  barges,  wlien 
in  the  docka«  are  frequently  not  properly  made  fast  or 
kept  under  jontrol,   for  instance,   on  one  day  three 
separate  barges  drifted  down  on  the  temporary  dam 
in  the  South  West  India  Dock  Basin,   and  the  con- 
tractor now  has  to  keep  a  man  specially  to  protect 
his  dam  from  wandering  craft.    This  general  practice, 
liowever,  has  to  be  modified  at  dift'erent  times  and  at 
different  docks,  according  to  the  number  of  bargee  to 
be  dealt  with,  the  force  of  the  wind,  state  of  weather, 
and    other    conditions.       With    regard    to    the    Royal 
Victoria  and  Albert  Docks,  as  nearly  one-third  or  ihe 
shipping,  and  more  than  one-third  of  the  barg^is  enter 
these  docks,  and  the  ships  are  of  such  depth  that  the 
water  level  must  be  maintained  at  Trinity  high  watef, 
I  will  describe  the  practice  more  fully.     About  36,000 
barges   enter  at  the  Victoria  end   and  20,000  at  t^e 
Albert  end  in  the  course  of  the  year.     At  the  Victoria 
Dock  entrance  barge  work  commences  about  four  and  a 
lialf  hours  before  high  water,  and  the  average  number 
to  en^er  is  100  per  diem  for  the  vear,  but  this  number  ip 
often  doubled  on  particular  days.     The  number  going 
out  is  not  80  great,  as  many  that  have  entered  at  the 
Victoria  Dock   entrance  go  out   at  the   Albert  Do^k 
entrance.      The  barges  to  go  out  being  all  collected  in 
the  basin,  the  gates  to  the  docks  are  closed  and  the 
barges  are  then,  locked  out ;  when  tlie  number  is  not 
verv  jrreat  a  lock  full  is  allowed  to  enter,  after  one 


or   two   locks    have  been   made   with   outward   bound 
barges.     When  this  locking  is  eonnmenced  the  water  in 
the  river  is  generally  15ft.  below  dock  level  or  Trinity 
hign  water.     After  the  barges  have  all  been  locked  out, 
a  level  is  made  in  the  basin,  generally  about  &ft.  below 
the  dock  level,  and  then  all  the  barges  that  have  been 
waiting   in    the   river    enter   the    basin,   the  average 
number  for  the  whole  year  being  50  per  tide,  but  160 
per  tide  is  not  an  unusual  number,     llie  lock  gaites  are 
then  shut  and  the  sluices  between  the  docks  and  the 
basin  opened,  and  the  basin  level  raised  at  the  expense 
of   the  dock,    with   the   result   of   lowering   the   dock 
about  6in.  at  neap  tides,and  of  course  lees  at  spring 
tides.     This   loss  of  water  has  to  be  made  good  by 
pumping  for  six  hours  per  tide,  or  12  hours  per  day 
for  45  tides  per   mensem,   in  order   to  maintain  the 
level,   the  pumps,  as  a  rule  being  able  to  raise  the 
level  of  the  docl^  lin.  per  hour.    Perhaps  I  ought  to 
say  it  is  a  little  more  ^an  that;  they  can  generally 
manage  about  15in.   in   12  hours.     At  this   entrance 
the  Dock  Comipany's  servants  do  all  the  work,  very 
little  assistance  being  given  by  the  lightermen.     ThaA 
is  partly  necessary,  because  over  the  centre  of  the  lock 
there  is  a  swing  bridge  for  the  public,  and  therefore 
any  delay  woufld  cause  inconvenience.     At  the  Albert 
Dock  entrance  there  are  two  locks,   one  being   used 
almost  exclusively  for  barges.     The  barges  are  not  so 
numerous,  but  the  ships  being  large  and  the  available 
area    of    the     basin     much    reduced    by    the     ships 
berthed    at    the    quays,    the    traffic    is    very    much 
congested.        The     dock-master      keeps     a      foreman 
and    two    men    generally    supervising    the    docking 
of    barges,    and    assistance    is    given    in    any    case 
of  special  need,  but  speaking  generally  the  labour  is 
put  upon  the  lightermen  at  the  entrance,  and  the  dock 
staff  do  not  render  them  the  same  assistance  as  at  the 
Victoria  entrance.     There  is  no  public  bridge  there,  or 
anything  of  the  kind,  therefore  a  little  delay  does  not 
inconvenience  anybody  at  all,  except,  of  course,  that  it 
increases  the  congestion  of  the  traffic.     Until  last  year 
the  locking  commenced  at  the  same  time  as  at  the  Vic- 
toria Dock,  namely,  four  and  a  half  hours  before  hi^h 
water  for  the  convenience  of  the  barges  that  they  might 
get  the  flood  up  to  town — but  for  some  time,  I  under- 
stand, the  work  has  been  commenced  later,  and  conse- 
quently finished  nearer  to  or  even  after  high  water, 
thus  saving  some  of  the  water.     But  when  there  is  a 
crowd  of  barges  in  the  basin  the  locking  commences  four 
and  a  half  hours  before  high  water  in  order  to  clear 
the  basin  for  ships.     For  although  large  ships  are  only 
locked  in  and  out  at  the  top  of  the  tide,  they  have  to 
be  brought  into  the  basin  in  good   time  or  the  work 
could  not  be  performed.     The  whole  dock  is  often  so 
crowded  with  barges  that  navigation  is  almost  impos- 
sible.    I  have  been  sometimes  unable  to  get  through 
the  barges  at  the  east  end  of  the  Albert  dock  in  a  little 
steam  launch.     At  Tilbury  locking  can  be  performed 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  states  of  the  tide.     Being  so  far 
from  London  barges  mostly  arrive  there  near  low  water 
and  like  to  leave  at  low  water.     The  barges  are  gener- 
ally locked  out  or  in  at  any  time  they  desire,  and  al- 
though the  lock  will  take  36  barges,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  see  only  two  or  three  passed  at  one  time.       I  have 
seen  a  single  barge  going  out.     Each  lock  at  low  water 
lets  out  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  and  this  loss  is 
often  sustained  for  only  a  few  barges.  There  is  a  middle 
pair  of  gates  dividing  the  lock,  but  as  they  are  only 
150  feet  from  the  dock  end,  it  is  not  often  that  water 
can  be  saved.     Of  course  that  depends  a  good  deal  on 
the  state  of  the  water  in  the  lock  at  the  moment.      If 
the  water  was  down  in  the  lock  and  a  barge  wanted  to 
go  out,  you  would  lose  the  whole  lock-full.     At  this 
dock  there  is  plenty  of  room,  so  the  lightermen  can 
take  their  time  and  do  their  own  work  without  much 
assistance.     I  think  it  probable  also  that  the  lighter- 
men who  go  60  far  down  the  river  may  be  more  experi- 
enced men,  and  a  little  extra  time  on  a  long  journey 
not  so  important.     At  the  East  India  Docks  there  are 
two    entrances,  but  being    short   all    ships   pass  on  a 
level.     The  locking  of  barges  begins  three  and  a  half 
hours  before  high  water,  the  barges  are  locked  oaf. 
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lock  after  lock,  and  with  but  few  except ioms  all  pass  in 
on  the  level.  The  dockmasters  find  it  necessary  to  do 
all  the  work  for  the  lightermen,  otherwise  they  could 
not  clear  the  entrances.  In  making  the  level  the  gates 
are  closed  between  the  basin  and  the  docks.  With  re- 
gard to  the  West  India  Docks — Black  wall  entrance — 
these  docks  are  pumped  up  about  1  foot  above  Trinity 
high  water  so  no  levels  can  be  made.  Locking  com- 
mences three  and  a  half  hours  before  Trinity  high 
water,  and  is  finished  at  high  water  or  an  hour  after 
high  water.  At  this  lock  the  bargee  pass  in  and  out 
alternately,  so  no  more  water  is  lost  than  necessary,  but 
as  the  barges  for  the  first  lock-in  begin  to  enter  the  lock 
at  low  water,  the  sluices  are  opened  and  a  full  lock  of 
water  lost.  The  dock-master  w^orks  the  barges  through 
the  lock  and  has  also  often  to  use  his  tugs  to  clear  the 
block.  This  is  another  case  where  there  is  a  public  road 
swing-bridge  right  in  the  middle  of  the  lock,  therefore 
no  delay  can  be  allowed.  Even  as  it  is  the  trafiic  is 
very  much  delayed.  At  the  South  West  India  Dock 
the  work  begins  about  three  hours  before  high  water, 
the  locks  being  first  made  for  the  outward  barges  and 
tlien  for  the  inward — one  lock  each  way  is  generally 
sufficient — the  others  wait  for  the  level  one  or  two  hours 
later.  Nearly  all  ships  and  half  the  barges  pass  on  the 
level.  At  the  London  Docks  there  are  two  entrances, 
one  at  Shadwell  and  the  other  at  Wapping.  The  work 
at  Shadwell  commences  three  to  four  hours  before  high 
water,  and  continues  from  one  to  three  hours  after ; 
large  ships  are  dealt  with  from  one  hour  before  up  to 
high  water,  and  light  draught  ships  can  be  dealt  with 
from  two  hours  before  to  two  hours  after.  The  practice 
here  is  different  to  that  which  obtains  at  most  of  the 
docks,  for  the  first  lock  of  barges  is  generally  inwards, 
and  more  than  half  pass  on  the  level.  Blocks  are  common 
at  this  lock,  so  the  work  has  to  be  done  by  the  dock 
staff.  No  delay  can  be  allowed  on  account  of  the 
public  road  bridge.  At  the  Wapping  entrance  practic- 
ally no  barges  are  locked  in  ;  they  all  pass  in  on  the 
level  into  the  basin,  but  barges  are  locked  out  abcmt 
three  hours  before  high  water.  Here  again  all  the 
work  has  to  be  done  by  the  dock  staff.  At  both  these 
entrances  the  barges  have  to  be  locked  a  8e::ond  time 
from  the  basins  into  the  dock,  which  is  kept  at  a  higher 
level  by  pumping.  Then  the  St.  Katharine  Dock. 
Most  of  the  work  at  the  St  Katharine  entrance  is  done 
6n  the  level,  but  a  few  barges  are  locked  in  and  out 
from  two  to  three  hours  before  high  water. 

6701.  Will  you  give  us  now  the  particulars  of  the 
^nual  cost  incurr^  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  account- 
of  the  barges? — ^Exclusive  of  any  proportion  of  general 
expenses,  and  also  of  any  interest  or  depreciation  on 
capital  value,  except  in  the  case  of  dredging  and  pump- 
ing plant,  the  annual  cost  incurred  by  the  Dock  Com- 
pany in  consequence  of  the  number  of  barges  entering 
the  docks  exceads  £50,000 — divided  under  the  follow- 
ing heads :  —  ^ 

1.  Dredging  and  pumping  -        -        -    32,760 

2.  Interest   and   depreciation    on    value   of 

dredging  and  pumping  plant       -        -  4,725 

3.  Kepairs  at  entrances,  etc.       -        -        .  5,250 

4.  Hydraulic  power 4,500 

5.  Wages  of  oilers,  oil,  rope,  stores  -        -  2,100 

6.  Barge  searches         -        .        -        _        .  75]^ 

Total ^50,0G6 

With  regard  to  the  first  item: — Dredging  and  pump- 
ing.— The  water  in  the  Thames  below  London  Bridge 
contains  a  large  amount  of  matter  in  suspension.  This 
matter  is  maintained  in  suspension  so  long  as  the  water 
is  in  motion,  but  when  the  water  is  allowed  to  be  at 
rest  the  matter  settles  and  forms  a  hght  mud,  which  in 
pivxcess  of  time  consolidates  into  a  compact  mass.  Wlien, 
therefore,  river  water  enters  the  docks  the  mud  in  sus- 
pension is  ddpoeited  so  that  the  water  becomes  com- 
paratively clear.  In  the  process  of  locking,  this  com- 
paratively clear  water  is  let  out  into  the  river,  to  be  re- 
placed at  the  next  high  water,  or  by  pumpmg,  with 
•river  water  full  of  mud  in  suspension.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  water  to  re-fill  the  docks  is  taken 
in  through  the  locks  on  the  rising  tide,  or  whether  it 
be  pumped  in,  as  the  incoming  water  contains  practically 
the  same  amount  of  mud  in  suspension.  The  amount 
of  mud  that  comes  in,  and,  therefore,  the  amount  of 
dredging,  is  directly  governed  by  the  loss  of  water. 
The  pnrapinjT  is  required  to  make  good  the  loes  of  water 
when  the  tide  is  insufficient  to  maintain  the  level  of 
th*»  docVs.  Pumping  is  carried  on  at  the  Victona  and 
Alhprt  Docks,  the  West  India  Docks,  and  the  London 
Docks,   since  the  size  of  the  ships  using  tiiese  docks 


will  not  permit  of  any  loss  of  water, ;  but  at  Tilbury,     j^^^   „  ^ 
the  East  India  Docks,  the  South-West  India  Dock,  and    Baqaailav 
the  St.  Ejithar!ne  Dock,  there  is  at  present  a  sufficient         ^_    ^' 
margin,  so  the  loss  is  only  made  good  by  the  following  15  May  1901. 
flood  tide-     In  addition  to  the  mud  that  is  blown  out  of       — — 
the  basins  and  locks  by  steam  blowers  and  drags,  be- 
tween 600,000  and  700,000  tons  of  mud  are  annually 
dredged  and  sent  to  sea. 

6702.  Can  you  tell  us  where  that  mud  is  deposited? 
— In  Barrow  Deeps.  It  has  to  be  deposited  beyond 
a  line  drawn  east  of  the  Maplin  Lighthouse  and  the 
Girdler   Lightship. 

6703.  Is  it  far  enough  down  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  washed  back  by  txie  flood  ? — I  think 
it  is  fifty  miles  down  the  river  from  the  docks ;  it 
is  in  what  are  called  the  Barrow  Deeps.  Taking  the 
figures  for  1898,  which  I  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  my 
evidence  because  I  was  myself  responsible  for  the 
figures  of  that  year  as  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  667,000  tons  were  so  removed.  That  figure 
is  also  the  average  of  the  last  five  years.  The  cost 
was  £31,618  exclusive  of  interest  and  depreciation  on 
the  capital  value  of  dredgers  or  other  plant  employed. 
From  this  I  deduct  £1,600,  the  cost  of  clearing  the 
entrances  outside  the  lock  gates,  leaving  £30,000  as 
the  cost  of  removing  the  mud  from  within  the  gates. 
The  cost  of  pumping  to  make  good  the  loss  of  water 
in  the  Victocia  and  Albert,  the  West  India  and  the 
London  Docks  was  £6,400  exclusive  of  interest  and 
depreciation.  The  pumping  and  dredging  together, 
therefore,  cost  £36,400,  partly  due  to  ships,  and  partly 
to  barges.  A  return  of  the  barges  and  ships  locked 
in  and  out  and  passing  on  a  level  at  each  entrance 
during  a  week  when  5,555  barses  and  253  ships  used 
the  Joint  Committee*s  docks,  snows  that :  — {a)  Sixty- 
four  per  cent,  of  the  barges  were  locked,  and  36  per 
cent,  were  dealt  with  on  the  level  at  high  water. 
(6)  Fifty-six  per  cent,  of  the  ships  were  locked,  and  44 
per  cent,  passed  on  the  level  at  high  water,  (c)  The 
average  number  of  barges  to  a  lock  was :  — St.  Katha- 
rine, 3-36 ;  Wapping,  3*85 ;  Shadwell,  6'11  ;  East 
India,  428 ;  Blackwall  (West  India  Dock),  9-78 ; 
South  West  India  Dock,  611;  Victoria,  1258; 
Albert,  16'3 ;  Tilbury,  9-44 ;  and  taking  all 
the  locks  together  the  average  was  8*9,  say  nine  barges 
per  lock.  Those  figures  show  that  the  locks  are 
frequently  not  nearly  full,  for  the  St.  Katharine 
Dock  could  take  4  or  5  ;  Wapping  could  take  4 ; 
Shadwell,  12 ;  South  West  India,  6  or  8  ;  Blackwall 
(West  India  Dock),  18  ;  East  India  (upper),  6  ;  and 
lower,  3  ;  Victoria,  16  ;  Albert,  28  ;  and  Tilbury,  36. 
In  1898  the  number  of  loaded  vessels  that  arrived 
from  foreign  ports  was  2,743  ;  of  these  300  discharged 
in  Tilbury  Basin,  so  2,443  only  entered.  In  addition, 
1,988  light  ships  entered  to  load  or  lay  up,  their 
average  tonnage  being  under  500  tons.  Also  1,552 
coasters,  many  not  larger  than  barges,  entered  ;  these 
latter  can  hardly  be  considered  as  ships,  but  to  be 
on  the  safe  side,  I  will  count  them  all  as  ships,  each 
requiring  a  whole  lock,  although  in  many  cases  two 
or  more  passed  in  one  lock.    We  have  therefore  :  — 

Ships  from  foreign  ports  with  cargoes  -  2,443 
Light  ships  to  load  or  lay  up  -  -  1,988 
Coasters  under  500  tons       -        -        -    1,552 


Making  a  total  of 


5,983 


Of  these  5,983  ships,  44  per  cent.,  or  2,633,  passed  in 
on  the  level  at  high  water,  and  56  per  cent.,  or  3,350, 
were  locked  in,  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  will  assume 
that  they  required  3,350  locks.      The  number  of  bargea 
was  142,217 ;    36  per  cent.,  or  51,198,  passed  in  on  a 
level  at  high  water,  and  64  per  cent.,  or  91,019  were 
locked  in.       I  have  already  shown  that  the  average 
number  per  lock  was  nine.       So  they  required  10,124 
locks.      This  number  is  three  times  the  3,350  locks  re- 
quired for  the  ships.     I  may  here  refer  to  a  document 
which  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Commission,  giving 
particulars  of  the  docking  and  undocking  in  the  several 
docks  belongins:  to  the  London  and  India  Docks  Joint 
Committee  for  the  week  ending  14th  January,  1900  ;,  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  have  it  before  you.    {The  Wttne^9i 
handed  in  return.     See  Appendix,  19th  day,  Ao.  1.)     In 
1898   I  had   observations  taken   at   the  Albert   Dock 
entrance    to    the    levels    of    the    water    in    the    river 
every     hour,    night    and    day,    for    a    period    cover- 
ing   spring  and   neap   tides.       I    found    the    average 
level  of  the  water  in  the  river  at  each  hour,  before  and 
after    the  highest  level  of   the  day,  to  be:— At  high 
water,  9in.  below  Trinity  high  water  mark.       At  one 
hour  before  or  after  high  water,  2ft.  below  Trinity  high 
water  mark-       At  two  hours  before  or  after  high  wator. 
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Mr.  U.  C.     5ft.  below  Trinity  high  water  mark.      At  three  hours 
BaggcUlai/.    before   or  after  high  water,    9ft.   below  Trinity  high 
myr"""iQ.^,    w*ter  mark.      At  four  hours  before  or  after  high  water, 
10  May  190 1.  24ft.  below  Trinity  high  water  mark.       At  five  hours 
before  or  after  high  water,   18ft.   below  Trinity  high 
water  mark.      At  six  hours  or  at  low  water,  19ft.  below 
Trinity  high  water  mark.       Six  hours  before  or  after 
high  water  is  not  always  dead  low  water,  as  the  tide 
ebbs  for  a  longer  time  than  it  flows,  and  varies  with  the 
amount  of  fresh  water  coming  from  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  river,  and  also  with  the  wind.       Excepting  at 
Tilbury,  where  the  river  is  deep,  and  there  is  an  outer 
basin  which  facilitates  their  entrance  to  the  lock,  ships 
endeavour  to  enter  and  leave  the  docks  at  or  near  high 
water.       They  come  up  the  river  on  the  flood,  and  go 
to  sea  with  the  ebb.      For  most  large  ships  there  would 
not  be  sufficient  water  over  the  lock  sills  unless  they 
took  advantage  of  high  water,  and  some  of  them  would 
run  aground  in  the  upper  rejwhes  of  the  river  unless 
they  did  so.      It  is  also  difficult  for  ships  of  any  length 
to  enter  the  locks  which   are   at  right  angles  to  the 
stream  when  there  is  much  current  ininning,  so  for  safe 
locking  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  enter  the  docks 
on  the  top  of  the  tide  when  the  water  is  deep  and  slack. 
It  is  further  desirable  that  lar^^e  ships  should  be  locked 
a  little  before  high  water,  while  the  tide  is  still  rising, 
and  not  on  a  falling  tide,  so  that  in  case  of  an  accident 
causing  delay  they  would  have  time  in  hand,  and  not 
run  the  risk  of  being  stranded.      At  the  St.  Katharine, 
Wapping,  and  East  India  entrances,  all  ships  enter 
and  leave  at  high  water  on  the  level.      But  the  bargen 
leaving  the  docks  want  to  go  up  stream  to  London,  and 
are,  therefore,  anxious  to  be  let  out  as  soon  after  low 
water  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  have  the  flood  with 
them.       They  accordingly  crowd  in  the  basins  round 
the  locks,  and  often  cause  a  complete  block,  while  the 
barges  that  want  to  enter,  having  come  down  from  town 
on  the  ebb,  are  crowded  outside  waiting  to  be  let  in. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  clear  the  blocks  before 
the  ships  can  be  dealt  with.       The  large  number  of 
barges  to  be  dealt  with  makes  it  necessary  that  the 
locking  operations  be  commenced  several  hours  before 
high  water,  so  that  the  fairwa-y  may  be  cleared.      At 
the  Victoria  Dock  these  operations  commence  four  and 
A-half  hours  before  high  water,  when  the  tide  is  10  or 
12ft.  down.       Now,  were  it  not  for  the  barges  causing 
blocks  and  delays,  the  ships  could,  with  few  excep- 
tions, all  be  dealt  with  within  an  hour  of  high  water, 
for  at  most  of  the  locks  the  ships  do  not  average  more 
than  one  per  tide.      The  loss  of  water  per  lock,  there- 
fore, is  many  times  greater  than  it  would  be  were  the 
barges  in  moderate  numbers,  but  I  will  only  claim 
that  it  is  three  times  as  great,  although  in  reality  it 
is  about  six  times  as  great.       Taking  it,  then,  that 
three  locks  are  made  for  barges  against  one  for  ships, 
then,  as  the  extended  time  for  locking  requires  three 
times  the  water  per  lock  that  would  otherwise  be  used, 
the    barges    are    responsible    for    90    per    cent     of 
the     loss     of     water.        The    quantity    of    mud    to 
be    dredged,     and    the    quantity    of    water    to    be 
pumped  increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the  loss  of 
v^rater.       Ninety  per  cent,  therefore,   of  the  cost  of 
dredging  and  pumping  is  caused'  by  the  barges,  and 
only  10  per  cent  by  the  ships.    Ninety  per  cent  of 
£36,400  amounts  to  £32,760,  due  entirely  to  barges. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amount  due  to  barges  is  even 
greater,  because  when  only  a  small  quamtity  of  mud 
has  to  be  dealt  with  a  longer  time  elapses  before  the 
accumulations  are  sufficient   to   cause  obstruction  to 
the  shipping,  so  the  mud  has  more  time  to  get  solid 
before  it  need  be  dredged'.     As  the  ships  get  larger 
this  becomes  more  serious,  as  a  foot  or  two  will  pre- 
sent a  ship  reaching  its  berth,  so  the  mud  has  to  be 
removed  before  it  has  had  time  to  solidify,  with  a  result 
that  the  stuff  raised  by  the  dredgers  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  water  which  costs  as  much  to  dredge 
and  send  to  sea  as  solid  matter.     That  such  is  the  case 
can  be  stated  from  observation,  it  being  often  necessary 
to  dtedge  a  berth  where  the  mud  is  quite  fluid.     The 
following  figures  indicate  how  the  quantities  have  in- 
creased : —  ,     J  . 

Average  dredging. 

Tons. 
Daring  the  four  years  1886-9  -  -  415,000 
During  the  four  years  1890-3  -  -  570,000 
During  the  four  years  1894-7  -  -  610,000 
During  the  two  years  1898-9  -  -  660,000 
And  for  the  year  1900       -        -        -    675,000 


The  mud  at  the  end  of  last  year  amounted  to  2,000,000 
tons,  equal  to  three  years'  dredging,  but  most  of  this 
could  not  be  removed  because  it  was  in  too  liquid  a 
state.     These  figures  show  that  during  the  past  ten 
years  the  quantity  of  dredging  has  increased  by  50  per 
cent,  although  the  number  of  ships  and  barges  has 
only  increased  about  15  per  cent,  and  they  indicate 
also  that  the  quantity  or  rather  bulk  of  mud  to  be 
removed  is  increased  by  the  impossibility  of  giving  it 
sufficient  time  to  consolidate  owing  to  the  accumula- 
tions being  so  rapid,  which  would  not  be  the  case  but  for 
the  barges.    Again,  in  the  case  of  the  pumping,  the 
loss  of  water  by  locking  ships  at  high  water  is  so  little 
that  in  most  cases  no  pumping  would  be  required,  ex- 
cept, possibly,  at  low  neap  tides,  but  for  tke  barges. 
Were  they  not  so  numerous  locks  outward  and  inwards 
could  be  made  alternately  and  the  loss  of  water  re- 
duced, but  under  existing  circumstances  this  cannot  be 
done  at  many  of  the  locks.     Now  with  regard  to  in- 
terest and  depreciation  on  value  of  dredging  and  pump- 
ing plant,    the  value  of  the  dredging  plant  is   over 
£20,000,  and  the  cost  of  the  pumping  station*  over 
£64,000.    I  may  point  out  that  these  figures  are  very 
low  for  the  plant,  because  all  the  carriage  is  done  by 
contract,  therefore  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  capi- 
tal value  of  the  plant     These  two  items  make  a  total 
of  £84,000.     I  have  included  no  amount  for  the  blowers 
and  drag,  as  these  might  be  required  were  there  no 
barges.     Allowing  7i  per  cent  for  interest  and  depre- 
ciation, the  annual  charge  would  be  £6,300.       I  will 
not  divide  this  between  ships  and  barges  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  dredging,  namely,  one  to  nine,  as 
the  capital  expenditure  would  not  have  been  reduced 
to  that  extent,  but  I  think  one-quarter  would  have 
been  ample,  so  I  attribute  three-fourths  to  the  barges, 
or  £4,725.     Now  as  to  repairs  at  entrances,  etc.     The 
next  item  that  is  fairly  chargeable  to  barges  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  repairs  of  lock  gates,   sluices,  gate   ma- 
chinery, pier  heads,  lock  walls,  capstans,   moorings, 
and   spring  bridges.     The  cost  of  maintaining   these 
amounts  to  £7,076,  which  sum  doe's  not  include  repairs 
to  tugs  and  floating  plant,  jas  these  are  not  practically 
affected  by  the  barges.     A  steamship  passing  the  locks 
is  properly  provided  with  fenders,  she  hauls  herself 
in  with  her  own  winches,  comes  in  slowly,  and  does 
little  or  no  damage,  and  if  she  does  any  she  paya  for 
it,  and  it  is  not  included  in  the  cost  of  maintenance,       see 
but  nine  barges  in  a  lock,  on  the  contrary,  bump  against    t^^y^. 
the  walls  and  piers  with  their  sharp  square  iron-bound 
bows,  cut  deep  holes  into  the  brdckwork  or  masonry, 
break  the  timber  sheeting  and  wallings,  and  knock  the 
gates  about    A  lock  full  of  barges  does  much  more 
damage    than    a     lock   with   a   ship    in    it,     but    I 
will  only  divide  the  £7,000  in  the  proportion  of  the 
number  of  locks,  or  as  three  to  one.     £5,250  is  there- 
fore due  to  the  barges.     Then  hydraulic  power.     The 
fourth  item  is  the  hydraulic  power  used  in  connection 
with  the  traffic  at  the  locks.     With  few  exceptions  all 
gates,   sluices,   capstans   and  bridges  are  worked  by 
hydraulic  power.     The  Dock  Company  spend  £24,000 
per  annum  (and  now  that  coal  is  increasing  in  price 
will  spend  more),  in  fact,  last  year  it  was  £26,000, 
in  working  the  hydraulic   engines  which   pump  this 
power,  exclusive  o"f  any  charge  for  interest  and  de- 
preciation on  capital  cost,  which  I  have  also  excluded, 
as  the  outlay  would  probably  not  have  been   much 
less  had  there  been  no  barges— although  it  is  a  fact 
that  a  new  engine  had  recently  to  be  added  at  the 
Albert  Dock  and  another  at  the  West  India  Dock  on 
account  of  the  insufficient  supply  at  locking  hours.    It 
has  been  found  that  25  per  cent,  of  this  power  is  used 
by  the  dockmasters.     Three-fourths  of  one-fourth,  or 
three-sixteenths,  is  therefore  due  to  the  barges,  that 
is  to  say,   £4,500.       Then  wages  of  oilers,  oil,  rope, 
stores.     The  wages  of  attendants  for  oilinc:  and  keep- 
ing in  order  the  hydraulic  machinery  at  the  entrances 
amounts  to  £1,200,  and  the  cost  of  the  rope,  oil  and 
stores  £1,600,  making  a  total  of  £2,800.    This  should 
be  divided  in  the  proportion  of  the  locks  made,  though 
the  cost  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  barges.     £2,100 
is  therefore  chargeable  to  barges.    The  Committee  also 
spend    £10,000    a   year   in    repairing    hydraulic   ma- 
chinery, but  I  have  not  charged  any  of  this  to  barges, 
because  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  fair  valuation. 
Then  wages  of  barge  searchers.    The  last  item  I  pro- 
pose to  charge  to  barges  is  the  wages  of  the  barge 
searchers  at  the  river  entrances  which  amount  to  *761. 
The   foregoing  items  bring  up  the  total  to  £50,096, 
without  including  any  amount  for  general  supervision, 
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or  for  interest  and  depreciation  on  capital  value,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  dredging  and  pumping  plant. 
The  salaries  and  wages  of  the  docimaster's  staff  at 
the  entrances  amount  to  £23,566.  The  watching  of 
ships  and  barges  by  police  costs  £2,348.  The  gas  and 
electric  light  at  the  pier  heads  represents  £1,121,  and 
See  the  assistance  rendered  by  tugs  at  the  entrances 
6824-30.  to  the  barges  is  estimated  at  £930.  Some  portion  of 
these  expenses,  amounting  to  about  £28,000,  would 
certainly  be  saved  were  there  no  barges,  but  I  have 
not  charged  the  barges  with  any  portion  of  that  sum, 
as  I  have  preferred  to  confine  my  figures  to  those  more 
directly  influenced  by  the  barges.  The  cost  of  the 
barges  is  thus  shown  to  be  equivalent  to  5  per  cent, 
interest  on  a  million,  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  a  new  dock  extension  to  hold  twenty  of  the 
largest  ships.  It  has  been  said  that  the  dock  com- 
panies have  done  nothing  for  the  barges,  so  have  no 
right  to  expect  anything  from  them,  but  that  is  not 
by  any  means  the  case,  for  quite  apart  from  the 
£50,000  per  annum  which,  as  I  have  jiist  shown,  is 
spent  by  the  dock  companies  on  account  of  the  barges, 
many  millions  of  capital  are  represented  by  the  water 
areas,  and  by  the  excavation  and  cost  of  river  locks, 
quay  walls,  and  bridges  and  interior  locks,  all  of 
which  are  necessary  to  the  water  areas.  The  cost  of 
water  areas  being  the  principal  item  in  the  cost  of 
docks,  it  is  important  that  as  many  berths  as  possible, 
or  the  maximum  length  of  quay  should  be  chtained  for 
a  given  water  area.  At  ports  where  it  is  unnecessarv 
to  provide  for  large  numbers  of  barges,  the  length 
of  quay  obtainable  per  acre  is  much  greater  than  in 
London;  where  barges  are  numerous.  I  am  not  certain 
what  the  figures  are  to-day,  but  a  few  years  ago,  when 
the  Tilbury  Dock  (the  most  recent)  was  being  built, 
Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  published  the  following  figures  : 
Lineal  yards  of  quay  per  acre ;  Liverpool,  108  ;  Hull, 
113 ;  Leith,  116 ;  Dublin,  149  ;  while  in  London,  Mil- 
wall,  only  87 ;  Surrey  Commercial,  53  ;  and  of  the 
Joint  Committee  docks,  London  and  St.  Katharine, 
110  ;  East  and  West  India,  80 ;  Victoria,  75  ;  Albert, 
62  ;  and  Tflbury,  83.  With  the  exception  of  the  London 
and  St.  Katharine  Docks  which  include  a  number  of 
short  quays,  the  lengths  of  the  quays  in  the  docks  of 
the  Port  of  London  are  about  40  per  cent  per  acre  less 
than  those  of  Liverpool,  Hull,  and  Leith.  A  large 
sum  of  money  might  have  been  saved  had  it  not  been 
necessary  to  consider  the  area  required  for  the  barges, 
and  to  enable  the  business  to  be  carried  on  without  the 
traffic  being  congested.  The  Albert  Dock  is  a  very  good 
illustration.  The  main  dodc  is  6,500  feet  long  by  490 
wide.  When  the  London  Company  constructed  this 
dock  20  years  ago,  they  need  not  have  made  it  bo  wide 
had  not  their  experience  with  the  Victoria  Dock  shown 
them  that  with  a  less  width  the  dock  would  be  unwork- 
able on  account  of  the  barges — even  now  at  times  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  pass  down  the  dock  on  account 
of  the  block  of  barges.  But  for  these  60  per  cent,  of 
the  width  or  about  300  feet  would  have  been  ample  for 
dock  purposes.  At  Tilbury  the  central  branch  is  only 
300  feet  wide,  and  the  side  docks  from  300  feet  to  200 
feet,  as  there  is  plenty  of  room  away  from  the  quays 
for  barges  in  the  main  dock.  The  cost  of  excavating 
the  Albert  Dock  was  £252,000 ;  had  it  been  only  300 
feet  wide  a  saving  of  £100,000  would  have  been  made, 
as  it  would  only  have  cost  £150,000.  Thirty  acres  of 
land  now  worth  £30,000  would  also  have  been  saved. 
That  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  the  Albert  Dock  500 
feet  wide  for  the  shipping  to  pass  through  to  the  Vic- 
toria Dock  is  proved  oy  the  canal  at  the  east  end  of  that 
dock,  which  is  1,000  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide,  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  Suez  Cuial  is  only  72  feet  wide, 
the  Amsterdam  Canal  only  88  feet,  and  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  120  feet  wide.  I  believe  that  a  very  large 
sum  might  have  been  saved  on  the  water  areas  but  for 
the  barges. 

6704.  Will  you  now  tell  us  what  works  and  improve- 
ments have  been  carried  out  by  the  Joint  Committee 
during  the  years  1803  to  1900?— During  the  seven 
years  ending  December,  1899,  the  Joint  Committee 
have  spent  no  less  than  £627,000  out  of  capital 
in  improving  the  docks  and  adding  to  their 
equipment.  At  the  end  of  last  year  there  were 
works  in  hand  amounting  to  £188,000.  At  the  West 
Tndia  Docks  the  most  important  stmctund  improve- 
ment carried  out  cost  £210,000.  This  consisted  of  a 
new  entrance  lock  480  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide,  having 
a  depth  of  30  feet  on  the  sill,  famished  with  three 
pairs  of  gates.    New  passages  were  also  cut  60  feet 
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wide  and  30  feet  deep  from  the  basin  into  the  import  Mr.  H,  C. 
and  export  docks  ;  these  entailed  the  lengthening  of  the  BaggaUay» 
railway  swing  bridges.  In  addition  to  this  the  north  _  _ — 
quay  of  the  import  dock,  which  is  2,600  feet  long,  has  *^  May  1901. 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  false  quay 
on  piles  driven  in  front  of  the  old  quay  walls,  thus  en- 
abling deeper  water  to  be  obtained  from  the  ships,  and 
this  year  a  new  quay  at  the  west  end  has  been  made 
500  feet  long  at  a  cost  of  £6,000.  Pumping  engines 
have  been  erected  at  the  entrance  so  that  the  level  of 
the  water  is  maintained  a  foot  above  Trinity  high  water, 
and  larger  ships  can  uso  the  dock.  At  the  East  India 
Dock  another  important  improvement  on  which  £35,000 
was  spent  has  been  carried  out — a  new  passage  with 
gates  has  been  made  between  the  baein  and  the  export 
dock,  60  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep  on  the  sill,  while 
the  old  passage  had  a  caisson  and  was  only  60  feet  wide 
and  23  or  24  feet  deep.  A  false  quay  500  feet  long  was 
also  built  on  the  north  side,  and  pUes  driven  the  whole 
length,  so  that  the  dock  could  be  dredged  to  a  depth  of 
28  feet.  At  the  South  West  India  Dock  £45,000  is 
now  being  spent  in  lengthening  the  lock  from  300  feet 
to  480  feet,  and  in  deepening  it  to  29  feet,  the  original 
depth  being  only  27  feet  in  the  centre  and  25  feet  at 
the  sides.  The  sections  of  ships  now  being  square  in- 
stead of  the  old  curved  lines  the  alteration  of  nearly 
all  the  dock  entrances  in  course  of  time  becomes  neces- 
sary. In  the  Victoria  Dock  a  new  quay  1,000  feet  long 
with  two  double  floor  sheds  has  been  constructed,  mak- 
ing two  additional  berths,  at  a  cost  of  £30,000.  At  the 
Albert  Dock  an  additional  shed  has  been  erected  on  the 
south  side  of  the  dock  at  a  cost  of  £16,000.  As 
ships  ^ow  larger  more  powerful  tugs  are  lequix^d 
to  assist  them  in  traversing  the  docks,  so  two  new 
tugs  ha?ve  been  addled  to  the  fleet  at  a  cost  of  £20,000, 
and  two  more  have  been  ordered  at  another  cost  of 
£10,000  each.  These  tugs  are  850  h.p.  Ahout  £7,000 
has  "been  spent  in  laying  additional  sidings,  and  five 
new  locomotives  and  46  trucks  have  been  purchased. 
Large  sheds  for  teaks  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£27,000  alt  the  wood  wharves  in  the  West  India  Dock, 
and  another  i«  now  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
£6,000.  The  electrical  installations  have  been  increased 
at  the  Victoria,  West  India,  and  London  Docks  at  a 
cost  of  £25,000.  For  the  imiprovement  of  the  frosen 
meat  trade  a  new  store  at  West  Smithfield  was  built  at 
a  cost  of  £76,000,  and  £40,000  was  spent  at  the  West 
India  Dock  in  insulatting  a  warehouse  and  providing  ihe 
machinery ;  while  at  the  Victoria  Dock  £57,000  has 
been  spent  in  extending  the  stores  and  converting  the 
machinery  to  the  ammonia  system*.  £36,000  has  also 
been  sfpent  in  connection  with  the  grain  trade.  The 
old  pontoon  x>roperty  on  the  south  side  of  the  Victoria  gee  6831^4. 
Dock  was  puTOhased  and  let  to  the  Grain  Eleviator 
Company,  who  are  erecting  four  elevators  on  fthe  Ameri- 
can principle.  Plans  have  been  prepared  and  sanc- 
tioned for  grain  silos  at  a  cost  of  about  £SS,000.  With 
regard  to  tiie  cranes,  about  £40,000  has  been  spent  on 
additional  cran-es,  and  £22,000  on  additional  hydraulic 
power.  Hie  figures  I  am  about  to  give  include  a  cer- 
tain amount  for  what  was  ordered  in  1800,  but  not 
completer*  in  that  year.  <3ince  the  strike  of  en^neers 
a  few  years  ago  the  joint  committee  have  experienced 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  quick  delivery  of 
maduneiry  of  all  kinds.  During  the  seven  years  the 
additions  to  the  cranes  have  been  as  follows :-~ 

Quay  Cranes  for  Working  Ships. 

30-cwt.  movealble  hydraulic  cranes  -       -  62 

30-owit.  movealble  electric  crane      -       -  1 

5-ton  moveable  steam  cranes  -       -       -  2 

3-ton  moveable  steam  crane       ...  2 

30-owi  fixed  hydraulic  cranes  -       -       •  2 

Hand  crane        •...••  i 


.  70 
.  15 
-    23 


Qnay  cranes  tdtal 
Hydraulic  cranes  on  warehouses 
6^n  electric  invellers  for  timber  • 

Some  of  the  electric  travellers  were  oonyerted 

Land  travellers,  others  were  new.  In  addition,  a  large 
nmnlber  of  hyaraalic  capstans  and  jiggers  have  been 
purchased.  The  70  additional  quay  cranes  are  sufii- 
cient  to  supply  600  ships  with  three  cranes  eadi,  allow- 
ing each  ship  a  fortnight^  which  is  a  liberal  allowance. 
The  number  of  ships  using  cranes  has  not  increased 
by  600  during  the  past  seven  years.    Some  time  ago 
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I  made  a  point  of  counting  the  number  of  cranes  in 
use,    and    the    number   not   working    in    the   Albert 
Dock     when     I    visited     it,     and     I     never     found 
more     than    half     in     use;     often     only     one-third 
were     employed.       At     many     ports     where     cranes 
are  provided  the  ships  use  them  continuously  until 
their  cargoes  are  d'ischarged,  but  at  the  docks  of  Lon- 
don so  much  cargo  goes  overside  into  barges  that  the 
cranes  are  required  moat  irregularly,  causing  consider- 
able losa  to  the  joint  committee  at  some  of  the  docks. 
A  30-cwt.  crane  must  be  used  1,000  hours  per  annum 
to  pay  its  expenses,  and  1,000  hours  is  about  20  hours 
per  week,  not  much  more  than  two  nominal  working 
days,  yet  many  of  the  cranes  are  not  worked  even  to 
that  extent    With  regard  to  the  patterns  of  the  cranes, 
those  now  made  by  the  best  makers  are  practically 
the  same  as  those  smpplied'  25  years  ago ;   small  im- 
provemenits  may  have  been  made  in  minor  details,  but 
the  main  features  of  the  cranes  supplied  when  tne 
Albert  Dock  was  built  are  the  same  as  of  those  now 
being  supplied.     I  mention  this,  as  it  has  been  sajd 
that  the  cranes  are  not  up  to  date.    To  supply  the 
power  for  the  additional  hydTaulic  cranes  and  ma- 
S^inery  additions  have  been  made  to  the  engines.    At 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Docks  a  new  engine  to  pump 
400  gallons  per  minute,  at  the  West  India  Docks  one 
to  pump  500  gallons  per  minute,  and  at  the  London 
and  9t.  Katharine  three,  to  pum/p  together  1,000  gal- 
lons per  minute,  have  been  added  to  the  pumping  sta- 
tions at  a  cost  of  £22,000,  and  there  should  aA  present 
be  no  difficulty  in  mainUining  the  necessary  power. 
Then  with  regard  to  improvements  to  quays  and  sheds, 
at     Tilbury     Dock     the     quays     at     «even^^^^ 
have    recently    been    concreted;     this     ^s,   *     ^^^^ 
improvement  and  facilitates  trucking  to  the  sheds.     T^ 
o^avs    like  those  at  the  Albert  Dock,   could  not  be 
Tc'^eti  wheX  dock  was  constructed   as  the  ground 
was    marsh   land   and   has .  continued  to   ^^^k   i^^^er 
weights  up  to  the  present  ti^e,  but  it  is  now  thought 
that  the  s^ettlement*^w411  not  be  sufficaei^t  to  mjure  the 
concrete.     In  addition  to  the  improvements  that  have 
been  carried  out  at  the  coat  of  capital,  many  improve- 
mente  are  made  and  properly  paid  for  out  of  revenue^ 
For    example,    the   Albert   Dook  was   constructed   on 
marsh  land  like  Tilbury,  so  wooden  quays  were  laid 
down.    As  these  wooden  quays  decay^they  are  replaced 
mth   concrete,    which   is   much   better    and   cheaper^ 
During  the  last  seven  years  26  out  of  the  7A  berths 
at   the  Albert  Dock   have  been    concreted     also  two 
sheds  have  had  the  wooden  floors  replaced  by  concrete 
and  four  at  Tilbury;  in  time,  as  repairs  become  necea- 
sarv    all  the  Wooden  floors  will  be  replaced  by  con- 
Crete.     In  many  similar  ways  improvements  are  being 
made.     The     maintenance  of  the     docks       including 
dredjring,  working  expenses,  and  coal  for  the  hydraulic, 
electric:  and  pum.ping     engines,     etc.       amounts     to 
£200,000  per  annum,  one  half  of  which  represents  the 
cc-st  of  repairs  and  renewals.     Tihe  to*al  cost  of  main- 
tcnanco,  including  improvemente,  representing  capital 
expenditure,  amounts  to  about  £300,000  per  annum. 

6705  Will  you  now  proceed  to  the  schemes  of  dock 
construction  that  have  been  suggested,  and  the  reasons 
why,  in  your  opinion,  they  are  not  adapted  to  the  Fort  of 
London  ?— Unless  your  Lordship  wishes  me  to  do  so,  I 
do  not  think  that  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  go 
into  now.  Very  little  has  been  said  about  the  type  of 
our  docks.  The  statement  of  my  evidence  wa^  prepared 
at  a  time  when  there  was  a  great  deal  m  the  papers, 
raying  that  the  docks  were  wrong,  and  we  ought  to  have 
river  quays,  but  I  will  give  that  part  of  my  evidence  if 
your  Lordship  wishes. 

6706.  Unless  you  have  any  particular  wish  to  give  it 
in  I  do  not  think  you  need  do  so?— J  have  no  par- 
ticular wish  to  give  it.  It  merely  shows  you  that 
tiuays  in  the  river  and  other  schemes  are  not  feasible. 

6707.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  remarks  in  «»n- 
nection  with  the  supplemental  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Scott  this  morning?— I  am  prepared  to  answer  any 
questions  that  may  be  put  to  me. 

670a  But  do  you  wish  to  make  any  remarks?— Not 
unless  your  Lordship  wishes  to  ask  any  question. 

6700.  {Sir  Robert  Giffen.)  I  wish  just  to  make  it 
quite  clear  about  the  number  of  barges  that  are  locked. 
You  have  given  in  your  evidence  that  the  average 
number  of  barges  per  lock  is  8*00? — ^Yes. 

6710.  That  is  based  upon  the  experience  of  one 
week  in  particular? — Yes. 


6711.  Have  you  verified  that  figure  by  taking  some 
other  week  or  two  or  three  other  weeks,  so  as  to  check 
what  the  average  is? — I  have  not  taken  any  weeks 
but  I  have  taken  the  particular  locks  by  themselves 
and  watched  them,  and  formed  my  opinion  of  each 
lock,  and  made  estimates  for  each  lock,  and  I  have  also 
taken  out  how  many  they  would  hold,  and  how  many 
I  find  practically  got  in.  I  have  checked  it  in  thai 
way  only. 

6712.  But  you  have  not  ascertained  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  nine  barges  per  lock  all  the  year  round  would 
be  a  fair  average.  You  have  not  checked  it  in  tbe 
way  that  you  have  arrived  at  the  figures  for  this  par- 
ticular week? — ^No. 


per   cent. 


ticular  week? — ^No. 

6713.  You   say  that  of  5,555   barges,   64 
were  locked? — Yes. 

6714.  What  number  would  that  be  ?— 3,555. 

6715.  At  the  average  of  8*9  that  would  give  you 
about  400  locks  in  that  particular  week  ? — Yes. 

6716.  Multiplying  that  by  52  you  would  get  about 
20,000  locks  in  a  twelvemonth  if  that  week  was  a 
fair  average  ?— Yes. 

6717.  But  I  think  you  have  told  us  that  the  actual 
barges  locking  required  10,124  locks  in  the  year  ? — ^Yes. 

6718.  So  that  to  some  extent  that  particular  week  g^  ^^^ 
would  not  be  a  fair  average  ?— No.     But  I  have  checked 

the  numbers  in  each  lock  by  taking  the  locks  by  them- 
selves, and  what  the  dock  masters  tell  me  is  the  average 
number  they  have  found  in  practice  that  they  take 
through.  I  have  done  that  without  taking  any  par- 
ticular period.  I  have  not  taken  any  period,  but  in 
going  down  to  the  docks  and  seeing  the  dock  masters 
I  have  ascertained  from  them,  and  we  have  other 
figures  which  confirm  my  figures,  which  show  that  that 
is  the  average  number  that  practically  go  through  the 
locks. 

6719.  The  average  differs  very  much  at  each  par- 
ticular dock?— Yes.  And  therefore  I  take  the  number 
of  barges  for  the  year  that  enter  a  particular  dock  and 
teke  the  number  of  locks  at  that  particular  dock. 

6720.  But  I  suppose  in  arriving  at  that  figure  of  8-9 
you  took  the  total  number  of  barges  locked  in  that  par- 
ticular week  and  divided  it  by  the  actual  number  of 
locks  ? — ^Yes,  the  number  of  locks  made. 

6721.  That  was  about  400?— Yes.  The  number  of 
locks  made  during  that  week. 

6722.  In  applying  it  to  the  general  average,  did  you 
allow  for  the  different  number  of  locks  at  each  particu- 
lar dock  in  using  those  other  figures  where  you  made 
the  comparison  ?-— Yes.  Take,  for  instance,  a  dock 
that  has  10,000  barges  only  in  the  year.  I  have  taken 
out  the  number  against  that  particular  dock,  and  I 
have  found  the  number  of  locks  made  at  that  particu- 
lar dock  only. 

6723.  So  that  although  the  number  of  barges,  and 
possibly  ships,  dealt  with  in  that  particular  week  that 
you  select  was  more  than  the  average  number  for  each 
week  of  the  whole  of  the  year,  yet  the  average  number 
is  quite  correct  for  the  purpose  of  calculation? — ^Yes. 
I  have  token  each  dock  separately,  and  worked  them 
out  separately. 

6724.  I  presume  the  average  loss  of  water  per  lock 
varies  at  the  different  docks  where  the  lock  takes 
place  ? — ^Yes.  The  amount  of  water  lost  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  difference  in  level  inside  and  outside.  As 
you  will  find  if  you  compare  the  number  of  barges  in 
a  lock  witii  the  size  of  the  lock,  which  is  the  number 
they  will  take;  it  makes  no  difference  whether  you 
take  a  lock  that  would  hold  20,  and  you  put  in  10,  or 
whether  you  take  a  lock  that  would  hold  6  and  you 
only  have  3  in  it.  It  is  the  depth  of  water  that  we 
lose. 

6725.  But  you  compare  the  loss  of  water  per  lock 
of  barges  with  the  loss  of  water  per  lock  of  ships? — 
Yes. 

6726.  And  you  assume  that  in  each  case  the  loss  is 
the  same? — I  assume  that  the  loss  is  greater  in  tiie 
case  of  barges,  because  no  ship  goes  in  when  the  river 
is  down  15ft. 

6727.  But  apart  from  that,  barges  cause  the  greater 
loss  of  water,  because  it  is  taken  at  a  different  tune? — 
Yes. 

6728.  You  assume  that  in  each  case  the  loss  is  about 
the  same  ? — It  entirely  depends  on  the  hour  at  which 
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the  locking  is  done  with  regard  to  high  water.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  a  ship  is  in,  or  whether 
it  is  one  barge  or  100  bargee  ;  practically  it  comes  to 
the  same  thing.  The  change  of  water  is  equivalent 
to  the  area  of  the  lock  multiplied  bjr  the  difference  in 
the  height  of  the  tide. 

6729.  But  still,  on  the  average,  you  compare  the 
locking  of  ships  and  barges — apart  from  that  limit  of 
time  ? — ^Tes. 

6730.  Would  it  not  be  the  case  that  ships  are  mainly 
locked  out  and  in  of  one  or  two  docks,  and  barges  are 
mainly  locked  out  or  in  at  some  other  docks  ?  I  wish 
to  know  whether  there  is  any  difference? — That  would 
make  no  difference  at  all.  Tou  micht  have  a  dock 
without  any  ehips  at  all,  but  it  would  oe  just  the  same 
thing.  Tou  could  compare  a  ship  going  into  one  dock 
with  barges  going  into  another  dock. 

6731.  The  locking  of  ships  takes  place  mainly  at  Til- 
bury and  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Dock  ? — Yes.  And 
at  the  West  India  Dock. 

6732.  Would  you  say  the  same  for  barees — ^that  the 
locking  takes  place  at  those  docks  ? — The  locking  takes 
place  at  nearly  all  the  docks  except  the  Victoria  Dock, 
where  a  special  level  was  made  for  barges.  I  have 
taken  no  credit  for  that.  That  is  to  eay,  we  lower  the 
water  in  the  basin  some  5ft.,  and  let  the  bargee  all 
come  in  in  one  lot.  That  is  the  only  case  in  which  it 
would  be  different. 

6733.  You  have  stated  that  about  one-third  of  the 
barges  went  into  tiie  Victoria  and  Albert  Docks  ? — ^Yes. 

6734.  But  you  have  not  given  any  proportions  of 
the  barges  to  the  ships  entering  any  of  the  other 
docks? — ^I  can  give  you  those. 

6736.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  it  on  the  notes,  what 
it  is  at  the  other  docks?— The  ships  are  given  in  Ap- 
pendix 8  of  the  2nd  day. 

6736.  I  think  I  know  the  ships,  but  I  should  like 
to  know  about  barges  ?— That  is  in  Appendix  33  of  the 
16th  day. 

6737.  Will  you  read  out  the  figures? — Shall  I  give 
you  1898,  the  year  I  am  dealing  with? 

6738.  Yes  ? — The  London  and  St.  Katharine  Dock, 
29,983;  the  Bast  and  West  India  Dock,  42,706;  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Dock,  56,689;  and  the  Tilbury 
Dock,  12,837. 

6730.  These  would  ^ve  you  proportions  not  quite  the 
same  as  the  proportions  in  the  case  of  ships? — ^No, 
not  quite  the  same ;  at  some  of  the  docks  the  ships 
pass  on  the  level — at  the  East  India  Docks,  for  in- 
stance. 

6740.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  I  suppose  with  regard 
to  letting  barses  out  of  the  locks  the  two  subjects  aie, 
on  the  one  side,  economy  in  preventing  more  pumping 
than  necessary? — Yes. 

6741.  And  on  the  other  side  the  alternative  is  clear- 
ing the  dock  as  quickly  as  possible? — That  is  most 
important — clearing  the  entrance. 

6742.  You  have  then  to  endeavour  to  steer  a  middle 
course  between  those  two  lines? — Yes. 

6743.  The  barges,  I  suppose,  want  to  get  out  as  early 
as  possible  ? — They  would  like  to  get  out  at  dead  low 
water,  so  as  to  get  the  tide  up  to  town,  naturally. 

6744.  That  would  add  very  much  to  the  cost  of  pump- 
ing?— ^Yes.  I  have  some  figures  with  regard  to  that. 
WiUi  reference  to  Question  5663,  which  was  put  to 
Mr.  Scott,  I  have  just  made  these  notes.  The  dredg- 
ing amounts  to  666.666  tons.  The  three  years,  there- 
fore, come  to  2,000,000  tons.  The  usual  accumulation 
is  a  little  over  2,000,000  tons.  The  water  area  of  the 
docks  is  a  little  over  2,000,000  square  yards.  The 
dredging  is  therefore  equal  to  1ft.  deep  over  the  whole 
of  the  water  area  per  annum.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  keep  that  mud  away  as  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  dredge  thin  layers,  it  would  be  necessary  to  deepen 
the  docks  to  the  extent  of  2,000,000  yards,  which  are 
practically  tons  for  this  purpose.  That  at  Is.  a  cubic 
yard  would  be  £100.000.  The  rapid  accumulation  of 
mud  would  not  then  be  so  costly.  If  the  dock  company 
are  called  upon  to  assist  barges  in  and  out  at  all  locks 
instead  of  certain  locks  only,  where  there  are  public 
road  bridges,  as  at  present,  the  wages  of  the  dock- 
master's  staff,  now  £24,000  per  annum,  will  be  in- 
creased, say,  to  £27,000,  and  if  we  only  debit  one-third 
of  this  to  barges  the  amount  would  be  £9,000.  The 
account  would  then  stand  (without  the  new  dock) :  — 

4736. 


Cost  of  barges  as  already  shown,  £50,000 ;  less  10  per     Mr,  H  C 

cent,   for  barges  used  by  the  dock  company,   £5,000,    Baggailay. 

leaving  £46,000.     Then  add  £9,000,  being  one-third  — 

of  the  dock  master's  staff,  £27,000,  that  will  come  to  ^^  May  1901. 

£64,000.     If  the  barges  were  permitted  to  enter  and 

leave  at  any  time  they  pleased,  even  at  dead  low  water, 

the  dredging  may  be  doubled.    Some  restriction  would 

be   necessary   to   prevent   a   single   barge   demanding 

entrance  at  low  water.     That  is  supposing  they  haa 

the  right  to  go  in  and  out  at  any  time  they  pleased  ; 

it  would  cost  about  double  the  dredging. 

6746.  At  any  rate,  your  estimate  now  is  on  the 
present  condition  of  things? — ^Yes. 

6746.  And  if  greater  facilities  were  ^ven  to  the 
barges,  it  would  cost,  according  to  your  view,  so  much 
more  1 — Yes. 

6747.  Do  you  find  any  improvement  in  the  quantity 
of  mud  in  suspension  of  late  years  ? — No  ;  it  depends 
a  great  deal  upon  the  season  ;  about  two  or  three 
years  ago  we  had  a  very  hot  autumn;  the  mud 
increased  enormously  then,  because,  instead  of 
the  large  quantity  of  fresh  water  coming  down 
the  river  which  carried  the  stirred-uf)  mud  awav, 
I  think  it  was  reduced  to  something  like  40 
million  gallons  that  came  over  Teddington  Lock  for 
some  little  time,  and  we  found  that  the  actual  quantity 
o(  mud  in  the  water  we  looked  at  was  nearlv  double 
what  there  was  in  the  winter  time,  when  were  was 
a  lot  of  water  coming  over  Teddington  Weir. 

6748.  What  you  want  to  see  is  the  fresh  water 
preponderating  as  much  as  possible? — ^We  do. 

6749.  When  you  oome  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  allocation  of  the  cost  of  pumping,  I  want  to  ask 
this  question.  Gould  the  docks  be  lued  by  the  ships 
under  the  present  conditions  without  pumping  ? — Some 
could  and  some  could  not. 

6750.  Apart  from  baiges? — ^Apart  from  baiges  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pumping  would  be  necessary  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  D(^s,  because  by  pumping  we 
keep  the  water  up  to  Trinity,  and  there  is  only  24  or 
25  feet  over  the  tunnel  between  the  Victoria  Dock  and 
Albert  Dock.  If  we  did  not  pump  we  should  lose  about 
3  feet,  therefore  no  ship  over  21  feet  could  set  into 
the  Victoria  Dock  at  neaps.  Now  they  are  much  deeper 
than  that,  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pump 
at  neaps  for  a  short  time  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Docks. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  other  docks  in  any 
war,  because,  although  pumping  is  done  at  the  West 
India  Dock  I  do  not  tnink  it  would  be  necessary  to 
continue  it  there,  because  the  entrances  are  deep,  and 
the  passages  have  all  been  deepened  to  30  feet,  and  it 
is  only  a  question  of  dredging  the  docks  a  little  deepar 
to  get  the  extra  depth. 

6751.  You  can  only  get  the  addition  of  the  necessary 
depth  of  water  either  by  dredging  out  the  docks  or 
pumping  ? — ^Yes. 

6752.  Does  the  question  of  dredging  the  docks  isTOlve 
the  deepening  of  the  walls?— What  we  have  done  in 
one  or  two  docks  is  to  put  a  false  quay  in  front.  That 
is  the  cheapest  way  of  doing  it.  We  put  a  line  of  piles 
some  10  or  12  feet  from  the  walls  and  put  a  concrete 
decking. 

6753.  You  would  have  to  incur  capital  expenditure 
if  you  did  not  pump? — ^Yes. 

6754.  For  ships  alone? — Yes. 

6755.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to  aJlocate  some  of  the 
expenses  of  pumping  more  equally  between  the  ships 
and  the  baigee? — I  have  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
one,  the  number  of  locks,  which  is  loss  of  water  only ; 
I  have  not  d<me  it  in  the  proportion  of  nine  to  one, 
but  three  to  one,  the  number  of  lodes  made,  and,  there- 
fore, the  quanti^  of  water  that  has  to  be  pumped. 

6756.  But  you  would  have  to  pump  in  any  case  for 
the  ships  ? — ^But  only  one-third  of  the  quantity. 

6757.  The  wages  would  be  the  same,  would  they  not  ? 
—Yes. 

6758.  And  the  interest  on  machinery  would  be  the 
same? — ^Yes.    I  have  allowed  for  that. 

6759.  Then  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  you  must  have 
the  pumping,  whether  you  have  the  barges  or  not? — 
Ws  should  have  to  have  the  pumping  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Docks  to  a  certain  extent 

6760.  But  the  cost  of  pumping  would  be  very  much 
less?— Yes. 
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jkfr.  H,  C.         6761.  You  have  given  us  the  average  cosft  of  dredging 
Baggailay.    from  1886  to  the  preseuD  tLme.     Are  jou  dealing  there 
—  with  exactly  the  aame  depth  of  water  in  the  docks? — 

16  May  1901.  yes,  the  same  docks. 

6762.  None  of  that  dredging  is  in  the  improvement 
of  the  dook? — No,  that  is  chaiged  to  capital.  If  we 
were  told  to  deepen  the  dock  that  dredging  would  be 
charged  to  capital.    This  is  dredging  of  mud  only. 

6763.  Then  you  continue  the  dredging  at  a  greater 
depth? — Tes;  but  that  does  not  increase  the  quantity 
to  be  dredged.  The  quantity  to  be  dredged  is  only 
wh«t  comes  in. 

6764.  None  of  this  is  in  the  nature  of  a  permanent 
improvement  ? — No. 

6765.  It  is  all  absolute  siltage? — ^Absolutely.  Any 
dredging  done  for  deepening  or  enlargement  is  charged 
as  recently  in  the  Victoria  Dock  separately  to  capital. 

6766.  With  regard  to  what  you  said  about  the  width 
of  the  Victoria  Dock  and  the  modem  docks,  was  not 
the  width  to  a  great  extent  arrived  at  from  considera- 
tions of  the  larger  sliips,  and  having  to  turn  them? — 
No,  because  we  never  turn  ships  in  the  docks  in  Lon- 
don, and  they  never  have  been  for  many  years.  Ships 
always  go  out  backwards. 

6767.  Then  do  you  consider  that  it  was  only  for 
barges? — Yes.  Originally,  at  the  Albert  Dock  it  was 
only  intended  to  make  a  quay  with  200  feet  of  water, 
and  it  was  not  contemplated  to  make  any  greater  width 
until  they  decided  to  make  the  whole  dook  at  once,  and 
then  tJiey  fixed  500  feet  as  the  width  which  would  be 
certainly  unnecessary  but  for  the  barges,  because 
Tilbury  afterwards  built  a  dock  which  is  only  300 
feet  wide. 

6768.  Tilbury  Docks  have  a  large  place  for  turning 
ships? — They  never  turn. 

6769.  But  Tilbury  has  a  large  place  where  they  could 
turn  ? — ^They  could  turn,  but  they  never  do  in  practice. 

6770.  Now  just  a  question  with  regard  to  that  part  of 
your  evidence  in  which  you  considered  amongst  other 
things  the  practicability  or  otherwise  of  open  quays  in 
the  river.  It  deals  also  with  other  proposals  which 
have  been  put  forward  for  dock  construction  ?^Ye8. 

6771.  I  think  it  would  be  well  that  we  should  hear 
that  ?^<]lertainly.  It  has  been  said  that  the  general 
design  of  the  existing  dooks  is  not  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Port  of  London,  and  that  the 
<lock  companies  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  times 
by  making  improvements  in  acoordance  with,  modem 
progress.  Again,  the  system  of  enclosed  docks  has 
been  unfavouraibly  compared  with  other  systems  which 
work  well  at  other  ports.  One  suggestion  is  that  enclosed 
docks  are  not  required,  as  a  proper  system  of  riverside 
wharves  would  be  much  better  and  more  oonvenient, 
saving  as  they  would  do  all  the  difficulties  and  delavs 
consequent  on  locking  from  the  river,  and  passing  the 
many  sets  of  interior  locks  and  gates  as  well  as  the 
swing  bridges,  and  that  future  extensions  should  take 
that  form.  Another  idea  is  that  half-tide  docks  would 
avoid  the  delays  and  be  more  convenient.  The  follow- 
ing systems  again  have  all  been  advocated  :— {^)  Large 
tidal  floats  or  pools  that  can  be  entered  at  all  hours, 
(b)  Similar  laffge  floats  without  quay  walls,  but  to  be 
entered  by  lock  gates,  (c)  Jetties  in  the  river  after 
deepening  the  river,  (d)  Tidal  cuts  or  canal  berths 
at  right  angles  to  the  river,  (e)  Weirs  across  the  river 
with  locks  at  some  point  down  the  river,  so  that  the 
Tjcaier  should  be  maintained  at  a  suitable  level.  None 
of  these  suggestions  if  carried  out  would  be  so  suitaWe 
as  the  ipresent  system-,  but,  of  course,  any  extensions 
would  be  made  with  a  view  to  accommodating  larger 
and  deeper  ships.  It  may  be  admitted  at  once  that 
the  Dock  Company's  present  docks  are  not  actually 
perfect  for  present  and  prospective  shipping  require- 
ments, adttd  that  the  62  (pairs  of  gates,  the  36  swing 
bridges,  and  the  257  sluices  to  be  worked  do  cause 
delay  to  the  shipping  and  barges  and  expense  to  the 
dock  companies.  But  it  is  also  true  that  since  their 
original  construction  new  and  larger  entrances  have 
been  added  to  the  London  Dooks,  the  East  India  Docks, 
the  West  India  Docks,  and  the  Albert  Dock,  and  the 
entrance  lock  of  the  South  West  India  Dock  is  now 
being  lengthened  and  deepened.  Hydraulic  and  elec- 
trical machinery  has  been  introduced  at  all  the  docks, 
and  many  of  the  berths  have  been  deepened.  The  dates 
when  the  docks  were  constructed  are:— 


Commenced.  Completed. 
The  West  India  Docks  -        -    1790      -      180B 


The  London  Docks 


-    1800 


The  East  India  Docks  -        -  1803 

The  St.  Eiatharine  Docks      -  1825 

The  Royal  Victoria  Dock      -  1850 

The  South  West  India  Dock  1866 


1806 
1806 
1828 
1865 
1870 


The  Royal  Albert  Dock        -    1875      -      1860 

The  Tilbury  Docks      -        -    1882      -      1886 

Before  considering   whether   the   existing  docks  have 
been  improved  with  the  times,  and  sufficiently  provided 
with  shed  accommodation,  cranes  and  other  aocessories, 
I  will  endeavour  to  show  that  the  general  system  is 
sound,  and  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  alter  it 
as  suggested.     First  as  regards  open  berths  or  wharves 
on  the  river  side,  wit^ut  counting  the  Surrey  Com- 
mercial Docks  and  the  Millfwiall  I]k>cks,  or  the  many 
small  docks  belonging  to  railway  companies  and  priTftfce 
owners,  the  quays  of  the  Joint  Ooonnn/btee's  docks  alone 
would  extend  over  20  males  in   length,   or  from  the 
Brunswick   Wharf   at   Blaokwall    to    beyond    [Dilbury 
Dock,  if  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.     And 
all  the  docks  in  London,  if  extended  on  both  sidea  of 
the  river  would  occupry  the  whole  of  the  frontage  not 
yet  built  upon  down  to  Gravesend,  whide  the  width  of 
water  area  required  to  acoommodate  all  the  ships  and 
barges  would  be  IT&ft   on  either  aide  of  the  river. 
No  scheme  for  extensions  would  be  desirable  that  did 
not  contemplate  ultimately  doubling  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  pOTt,  so  if  a  systtem  of  river-side  wharves 
be  adopted  the  port  will  have  to  extend  on  both  aides 
of  the  river  to  a  poinrt  26  miles  or  more  from  London 
Bridge.  Such  an  extension  would  add  immensely  to  the 
difficulties  of    the   CuMom   House    officers,    the   dock 
officials  and  the  police.    'But  it  is  not  only  on  txheee 
grounds  or  on  the  ground  of  the  cost  of  construction 
(which  would  be  far  greater  than  the  present  system) 
that  I  think  the  proposal  undesirable,  but  rather  for 
the  following  resaon :  — ^The  oirdinary  tide  in  the  river 
is  about  19ft.,  but  on  occasions  ie  as  much  as  92iL 
below   Trinity   high   waiter.       To    aocommodlate  ships 
drawing  30ft.  therefore  the  river  bed  must  be  dredged 
to  52ft.  below  Trinity  high  water,   and  this  dredging 
would  have  to  be  carried  out  dA,  once  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  Galleons  to  beyond    Pui^eet,    about    ten 
miles,   and  for  the  whole  width  of  the  river  to  high 
water  mark  in  those  poitions  of  the  river  in  which  it 
may  be  intended  to  construct  the  wharves.     Even  sup- 
posing this  were  done  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  keep  a  berth  in  front  of  these  wharves  free  from 
mud,  if  dredged  below  the  general  surface.    The  ]>ook 
Company   know   this   from    their    futile   attempts    at 
Galleons,  Royal  Albert  Dock.    But   apart    from    the 
dredging  which  would  be  an  almost  pfPohibitive  expense 
the  quay  walls  would  cost  three  tdmee  the  cost  of  quay 
walls  in  a  dook,  even  if  they  could  be  built  without 
cofferdams.    To    increase   the  sectional    area    of   the 
river  to  such  an  extent  as  this  proposal  contemplMes, 
mdght  have  very  serious   effects   on   the  riv^er  banks 
through    London.       The   Thames    Embankment    and 
the  Houses  of  Paliament  would  probaJbly  be  flooded 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  increase  the  sectioned 
area  of  the  river  above  London  Bridge.      Then  with 
regard  to  half  tide  docks.    In  the  existmg  docks  lees 
than  one  foot  of  water  per  tide  is  lost  in  locking,  but 
it  costs  £30,000  per  annum  to  remove  the  mud  due  to 
this  comparatively  small  loss  of  one  foot.    With  half 
tide  docks  the  loss  of  water  would  be  ten  times  as  great, 
and  the  consequent  dredffing  amount  to  £300,000  per 
annum.    The  cost  of  locks  would  be   practically   the 
same,  the  cost  of  excavation  would  be  26  per  cent,  mors, 
and  the  cost  of  the  quay  walls  double,    it  will  be  teen, 
therefore,  that  the  cost  of  dred^mg  alone  would  be  pro* 
hibitive.    Dealing  with  the  other  suggestions  that  hare 
been  made :  — Large  Tidal  Floats  or  Pools  that  can-  be  en- 
tered at  all  hours. — In  a  system  of  this  kind  the  quantity 
of  mud  to  be  dealt  with  would  be  enormous,  and  if  the 
area  of  the  floats  were  equal  to  the  existizig  dooks 
it  would  cost  £600,000  per  annum  to  dredge  the  mud, 
but     having     no    geltes     I     'believe    a    num»ber    of 
blowers,     if    constantly    emiploycMl,     would  be    able 
to    stir    up    the    mod    on    the    fiallinf^    tide    suffi- 
ciently    to     prevent     large    acoumuletions,     though 
a     certain     amount     would     have    to     be     dredged. 
The  amount  would  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  depth  of  the  float  exceeded  the  river  at  its  entrance. 
There  would  be  a  saving  in  having  no  quay  walls,  lock 
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gates,  etc.,  but  the  excavation  would  be  70  per  cent 
more  on  account  of  the  increased  depth,  and  another 
30  per  cent,  more  for  increased  area,  to  accommodate 
the  same  number  of  ships,  as  ships  cannot  lie  moored 
in  a  float  touching  each  other  as  they  do  when  made 
fast  to  bollards  on  a  quay.      It  is  true  the  cost  of  con- 
structing  the  float  would  be  about  half  the  cost  of  a 
dock,  but  all  the  goods  would  have  to  be  put  over  the 
side  into  barges.      This  might  suit  a  certain  class  of 
import,  but  not  the  export,  and  would  be  most  incon- 
venient   for  general  or   mixed    cargoes,  and,  in  fact, 
would  be  impossible  for  big  ships  from  foreign  ports. 
(6)  Large  floats  without  quays  walls  but  with  lock  gates. 
--This  proposal  involves  all  the  present  delays  of  lock- 
ing, coupled  with  the  disadvantages  of  the  last  pro- 
posal ;  the  only  saving  would  be  the  cost  of  the  dock 
walls,  which  only  represent  26  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
construction,      (c)  Jetties  in  the  river.— The  river  at 
present  is  so  narrow  that  jetties  could  only  be  adopted 
if  the  river  were  widened  ;  also  the  river  would  have  to 
be  deepened  to  52ft.  below  Trinity  high  water  to  take 
ships  up  to  30ft.  in  depth.      Ships  are  now  increasing 
in  length.       A  jetty  to  take  a  ship  700ft.  long  would 
have  to  encroach  on  the  river  500ft.,  if  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  a  width  equal  to  the  width  of  the  Albert 
Dock.       To  widen  the  river  would  cost  more  than  the 
excavation  of  a  dock,  and  a  large  ship  across  the  stream 
would  be  in  a  dangerous  position.       Moreover,  all  the 
other  disadvantages  applying  to  the  open  quay  system 
would    apply    in    an    equal    degree   to    this  scheme, 
(d)    Tidal    cuts.— These    would    be    beti»r    than  the 
last    proposal,    only    it    would    be    almost    impos- 
sible to  Jteep   them   free   from  mud.    At  the  South- 
West  India  Dock  entrance,  where  there  is  at  pre- 
sent  a   temporary   dam    across   the    entrance   to    ex- 
clude the  water  from  the  lock  during  the  progress  of 
the  works  connected  with  the  deepening  of  the  lock, 
it  was  found  that  in  a  few  weeke  the  mud  had  silted 
up  over  10ft  in  depth,  making  it  impossible  for  the 
divers  to  enter  the  sluices,  although  the  dam  is  only 
160ft   from    the  line  of   the   river  wall.       Excepting 
where  the  shore  actually  dries  at  low  water,  any  cut 
or  recess  in  the  line  of  the  river  wall  accumulates  mud 
very  quickly.       In  fact,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  keep  such  cuts  free  from  inud  if  they  were  of  any 
length   or  depth,     (e)  Weirs  across  the  river,    with 
locks  at  Gravesend  or  some  other  point  down  the  river. 
—If  it  were  only  necessary  to  deal  with  the  mud  that 
comes  down  the  river  above  Teddington  Weir,  no  great 
difficulty  would  be  presentefl,  as  the  mud  comes  down 
from  the  upper  reaches-  with  the  floods,  and  when  the 
river    is    in  flood  3,000,000,000  or  4,000,000,000,  and 
occasionally  as  much  as  6,000,000,000  gallons  of  water 
pass  over  the  weir  daily,   carrying  the  mud  quickly 
down  to  the  sea.      But  we  have  to  deal  with  the  mud 
created  by  London,  which  is  supplied  to  the  river  when 
the  river  ie  not  in  flood,  and  when  only  a  few  million 
gallons  of  water  are  coming    down    from    the  upper 
leaches.      This  mud  is  washed  backwards  and  forwards 
past  the  lock  gates  (salt  is  found  in  the  river  at  Rich- 
mond), and  the  further  down  the  river  the  thicker  the 
water  gets.       During  the  last  few  years  we  have  had 
very  dry  antumns,  and  as  the  result  a  marked  increase 
in  the  quaiitity  of  mud  entering  the  Dock  Company's 
Docks  (iuring  those  months.     Now,  if  a  weir  was  made 
down  at  Gravesend,  it  would  probably  be  on  a  similar 
principle  to  that  at  Richmond,  where,  contrary  to  the 
usual  practice,  the  water  passes  under  the  shutter  in- 
stead of  over  it,  an  arrangement  which  is  supposed 
to   assist   in    keeping   the   bed   of    the  river   clear. 
Whether  it  does  so  at  Richmond  or  not  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  have  seen  several  rivers  in  India  where  the  sluices 
are  also  on  the  bed  of  the  river.      These  rivers  are  for 
several  months  short  of  water,  with  floods  only  during 
the  monsoon,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  sluices 
only  clear  the  mud  for  a  short  distance  above  them, 
beyond  which  distance  the  river  silts  up,  and  the  silt 
is  not  cleared  away  by  the  floods.      For  many  weeks 
during  these  dry  seasons  the  flow  of  water  over  Ted- 
riington  Weir  per  diem  does  not  exceed  the  water  we 
lose  in  the  docks  in  one  day's  locking.      If  a  similar 
amount  of  water  were  to  be  used  in  locking  at  Grave- 
send (but  the  quantity  would  be  much  greater),  there 
would  be  no  flow  under  the  weir,  and  there  would  be 
no  tidal  change  of  water,  with  the  consequence  that  the 
river  would  become  very  foul,  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  keep  it  in  a  sanitary  condition,  unless  some 
additional  supply  of  fresh  water  could  be  obtained, 
which  seems  hardly  possible.    There  is  not  any  to  spare 


in  the  River  Lea,  or  the  Dock  Ck)mpanies  would  have  m^  n  r 

made  a  bid  for  it  long  ago.      A  salt  water  canal  from  B^^Ji^ 

the  sea  with  clean  water  would  be  too  costly.       For  *y£|^7^- 

these  and  other  reasons  I  am  of  opinion  that  enclosed  lo  May  190L 

docks,  such  as  exist  at  present,  are  the  only  practical  

system  for  any  extensions  of  docks  in  the  Port  of 
London. 

6772.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  that?— There  is 
one  point  which  I  think  is  not  quite  clear.  That  is 
about  my  fear  of  widening  and  deepening  the  river  too 
much,  causing  floods  in  the  upper  reaches.  That  would 
not  apply  to  merely  deepening  the  channel,  but  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  if  you  had  quays  by  the  side  of 
the  river  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  river  so 
wide  and  deep  that  if  you  had  a  large  body  of  water 
coming  up  we  should  have  all  our  quays  flooded. 
Nowadays  we  have  sometimes  to  put  clay  round  the 
quays  at  the  swing  bridges  to  prevent  the  water  coming- 
over.  An  extra  loot  of  water  would  be  very  serious. 
In  the  London  Docks  we  have  to  put  iron  kerbs  round 
the  quays  18ft  high  to  prevent  the  flood  coming  over 
the  quays,  and  when  the  Thames  Embankment  was 
made  they  had  to  put  little  blocks  of  stone  against  the 
balustrades  to  prevent  the  water  coming  over. 

6773.  And  there  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
consequence  % — Yes. 

Cross-examined  6y  Mr.  D<ddy, 

(Chairman.)  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  indicate  the 
points  upon  which  you  wish  to  cross-examine? 

(Mr.  Daldy,)  1  think  the  question  will  itself  indicate 
it,  my  Lord. 

6774.  You  bring  out  in  your  evidence  a  figure  of 
£50,000  odd  for  expenses  on  account  of  barges?— Yes. 

6775.  And  I  understand  you  put  it  that  there  is  an 
undue  congestion  of  barges  in  the  docks  ?-^ertainly. 

6776.  More  barges  come  into  the  docks  than  are  re- 
quired to  serve  this  number  of  ships? — ^I  do  not  saj 
that.  I  only  say  there  is  a  congestion  of  barges.  I  do 
not  know  what  they  do  when  i^ey  come  in. 

6777.  Have  you  considered  how  much  of  this  £50,000 
would  be  attributable  to  barges  which  were  really  re- 
quired to  serve,  under  existing  circumstances,  that 
number  of  ships  ^— I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  the 
barges  do  when  they  come  in.  I  am  only  interested  in 
getting  them  in  and  out 

6778.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  with  re- 
gard to  this.  You  stated  that-  during  tne  past  seven 
years  there  had  been  a  capital  expenditure  of  £627,000  ? 
—Yes. 

6779.  Then  we  have  already  in  Appendix  6,  Table  9, 
of  the  Second  Day,  a  sum  of  £627,260  for  capital  ex- 
penditure during  the  eleven  years  from  1889  to  1899  ? — 
The  whole  of  that,  I  believe,  was  spenit  in  the  seven 
years  ending. 

6780.  Then  the  improvements  referred  to  in  the  two 
tables  are  substantially  the  same,  you  mean? — ^Yes. 

6781.  But  if  that  is  correct,  that  leaves  no  improver 
ments  at  all  during  the  first  four  years  out  of  that 
eleven? — No,  not  in  those  four  years.  The  improve- 
ments began  eight  years  ago. . 

6782.  It  depends  whether  you  take  the  average  over 
seven  years,  or  eleven  years  ? — ^Yes  ;  the  improvements 
began  eight  years  ago,  and  are  going  on  at  the  rate  of 
about  £100,000  a  year. 

6783.  I  have  not  followed  that  very  carefully  through, 
but  I  think  in  substance  the  improvements  you  have 
given  us  to-day  are  the  same  as  are  in  that  table?— 
Yes. 

(Mr.  Daldy.)  My  Lord,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  ask  any  question  on  the  engineer- 
ing evidence.  I  might  like  to  ask  leave  to  put  a  ques- 
tion afterwards. 

(Witness.)  Might  I  say  one  word  with  regard  to  your 
question.  Those  figures  represent  the  money  spent  in 
the  seven  years.  When  you  asked  the  question  I  said 
I  thought  there  had  been  nothing  done  tiien.  No 
figures  had  been  given  to  me  for  that  period.  There 
was  a  rectification  of  accounts  which  altered  it  They 
spread  them  over  a  certain  number  pf  years ,  and  the. 
figures  I  was  dealing  with  were  only  the  seven  years 
ending  1899. 

6784.  May  I  just  take  it  in  this  way.      There  is  a 
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table  upon  which  I  have  previously  cross-examined  Mr. 
Scott,  that  is  Table  9  in  Appendix  6  of  the  Second  Day 
—the  old  table  ?— Yes. 

6785.  May  I  take  it  that  that  table  stands,  and  it  is 
right?  If  it  ought  to  be  corrected  will  you  just  say 
how  ?— During  those  four  years  it  had  been  erroneously 
charged  to  revenue.  They  had  been  making  improve- 
ments, but  they  had  been  charged  to  revenue.  The 
figures  I  have  given  you  are  what  has  been  spent  since 
lb93,  and  charged  direct  to  capital. 

6786.  Then  to  get  an  average  it  would  be  right  to 
divide  that  £627,000  by  11  ?— Yes. 

CVoM-eocamined  by  Mr.  Harper, 

6787.  Referring  to  your  statement  with  regard  to 
the  5,555  barges,  of  which  you  say  64  per  cent  are 
locked  and  36  dealt  with  on  the  level  at  high  water,  I 
take  it  that  the  cost  to  the  company  is  all  incurred  on 
the  64  per  cent,  that  are  locked  ? — It  costs  us  a  certain 
amount  even  with  regard  to  the  loss  of  water  on  the 
level,  but  of  course  you  cannot  very  well  measure  that. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  the  loss  on  a  level  for  barges  is  in- 
finitely greater  than  it  is  for  ships.  I  have  made  no 
diarge  for  the  barges  coming  in  at  the  Victoria  Dock  on 
the  level,  where  we  actually  lowered  16  acres  of  basin 
6  feet  for  barges. 

6788.  You  are  dealing  with  something  which  I  did 
not  ask  you.  I  am  dealing  with  the  difference  between 
barges  that  were  locked  and  barges  that  were  not  locked. 
The  cost  to  you  of  those  that  were  locked  is  relatively 
greater  than  the  cost  of  those  that  were  not  locked  ? — 
Yes. 

6789.  Have  you  taken  out  any  figures  to  show  what 
proportion  of  the  64  per  cent,  of  the  5,555  for  that  week 
were  barges  that  were  going  to  private  wharves  on  the 
river? — No.  I  know  nothing  about  where  the  barges 
were  going.  I  am  only  giving  you  the  cost  of  the  barges 
as  barges. 

6790.  You  may  have  it  the  other  way  about,  to  show 
what  proportion  of  those  barges  were  employed  on  the 
dock  company's  own  works,  and  what  proportion  on 
transhipment?— Those  figures  have  been  already  given 
by  Mr.  Scott.  I  am  merely  dealing  with  the  lodung 
of  barges.  These  figures  include  the  10  per  cent,  for 
the  company,  and  include  every  barge  and  every  ship. 

6791.  Do  I  understand  you  are  referring  to  the  same 
week  ? — No  ;  this  week  is  only  to  explain  how  the  pro- 
portions are  got,  but  we  have  had  observations  made 
m  many  other  ways  to  know  exactly  how  many  barges 
are  locked,  and  how  many  come  in  on  the  level. 

6792.  You  did  not  ascertain  their  destinations? — I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  their  destination  at  alL 

6793.  Now  I  will  ask  jovl  to  excuse  my  ignorance.  I 
do  not  know  what  a  barge  pond  is.  Can  you  tell  me? — 
Yes. 

(Chairman.)  Did  we  not  settle  at  the  last  sitting  that 
this  has  to  do  wiiJi  the  Bill  that  is  now  before  a  Com* 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

6794.  {Mr,  Harper,)  I  only  want  to  know  what  a 
barge  pond  is.  I  simply  want  a  definition.  What  is  a 
barge  pond — any  barge  pond  ? — It  is  a  gap  made  in  the 
quay,  loading  to  a  float  oehind  the  sheds,  where  barges 
can  lie  and  receive  goods  out  of  the  sheds  without  inter- 
fering with  a  ship  lying  at  tlie  quay. 

(Mr.  CransUmn.)  My  Lord,  I  should  very  much  like 
to  see  my  clients  on  this  evidence  before  I  put  my  ques- 
tions. I  have  only  a  few  questions  to  ask.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  put  them 
on  Monday  instead  of  to-day? 

(Chairman.)  I  think  it  would  be  inconvenient.  Are 
you  referring  to  Mr.  Baggallay's  evidence? 

(Mr.  Cransiov/n.)  Yes,  on  barges.  There  are  a  good 
many  statements  upon  which  I  should  like  to  see  my 
olicnta. 

(Chairman.)  It  would  be  inconvenient  to  us  to  recall 
the  Witness.  We  feel  that  the  progress  will  be  very 
slow  if  we  do  that. 

(Mr.  Cranstoun.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases.  I  did 
not  know  whether  another  Witness  could  be  taken  to- 
day. 

(Chairman.)  I  think  it  would  be  most  inconvenient  to 
do  that. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Cranstoun. 

6795.  Now,  referring  to  your  particulars  of  the 
Mtual  cost  incurred  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  account 


of  the  barges,  there  is  an  item  there  of  £761  for  barge 
searchers.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  barge 
searchers  are,  or  what  their  duties  are? — ^They  have  to 
see  to  the  barges  leaving  the  docks,  in  the  same  wa> 
that  the  police  at  the  gates  prevent  a  man  going  out 
with  anything  that  he  has  no  business  to  take  away. 

6796.  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  a  species  of  detec- 
tives?— I  should  say  a  species  of  police. 

6797.  Are  they  separate  from  your  police? — ^They 
are  on  the  police  establishment. 

6798.  The  lightermen  do  not  require  them  ? — ^No. 

6799.  We  do  not  want  to  pay  for  these.  Now  with 
regard  to  the  damage,  you  also  mention  here  repairs  at 
entrance  £5,250.  I  think  you  allege  that  a  consider- 
able amount  of  this  damage  was  done  by  the  barges  at 
the  entrance  ? — Certainly. 

6800.  That  is  so  ?— Yes. 

6801.  Is  not  all  damage  done  by  barges  charged  by 
the  dock  company  aeainst  the  barges? — Only  when 
they  do  any  specific  damage.  But  you  cannot  charge 
a  bar^e  if  it  merely  rubs  the  sides,  dents  the  gates,  or 
cuts  holes  in  the  brickwork.  You  cannot  charge  any 
particular  barge  for  that. 

6802.  (Chairman.)  Why?~It  would  be  so  small.  A 
lot  of  barges  in  a  lock  bump  against  the  wall,  and  the 
iron  head  cuts  it  away. 

6803.  You  told  us  in  your  evidence  that  when  a  ship 
comes  in  she  ^oes  little  or  no  damage,  but  if  she  does 
any  she  pays  for  it? — ^Yes. 

6804.  Is  it  always  so?— Ships  are  brought  in  with 
great  care ;   they  put  down  fenders  and  so  on. 

6805.  Can  you  tell  us  why  the  barges  do  not  do  any 
damage? — ^It  is  really  wear  and  tear,  you  may  call  it. 
Any  wilful  damage  they  would,  of  course,  be  charged 
with. 

6806.  (Mr.  Cranstoun.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
it  is  done  by  the  iron  head  of  the  barge  ? — ^Yes. 

6807.  That  is  a  dent  made  by  the  barge  ?— Yes. 

6808.  That  is  what  you  mean  to  convey? — ^Yes. 

6809.  Are  not  those  damages  claimed  against  the  in- 
dividual barge  owner  and  pressed  for  payment? — 
Certainly,  if  they  do  a  damage  that  you  can  measure. 

6810.  Then  do  I  take  it  that  this  item  only  refers  to 
ordinary  wear  and  tear  ?— Certainly,  wear  and  tear 
caused  by  these  rough  barges. 

6811.  But  you  do  not  allege  that  bargee  have  not  got 
fenders,  do  you?  Do  you  allege  that  a  bargeowner 
allows  his  barge  to  cut  and  bump  against  tiie  wall  9 — 
Yes,  I  do. 

6812.  And  damages  himself  thereby  ?^— Yes. 

6813.  Serioiisly,  do  you  say  that  barges  have  not 
got  fenders  ?— ^I  do  not  say  Uiat  no  barge  has  a  fender, 
but  as  a  rule  they  have  not.  The  manager  will  be 
able  to  answer  those  questions  better  than  I,  but  in 
giving  these  figures  as  to  the  repairs  I  mean  what  is 
caused  by  the  wear  and  tear  at  the  entrances ;  and  a 
certain  proportion  of  these  repairs  I  charge  to  barses, 
because  the  barges  are  more  numerous  than  the  ships, 
and  do  more  damage. 

6814.  Then  you  have  siaid  thisu  The  number  of 
barges  was  142,217 ;  36  per  cent,  or  51,108  passed  in 
on  a  level  at  high  water,  and  64  per  cent,  or  91,019 
were  locked  in.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  how  many 
of  the  barges  that  you  are  epeaking  of  in  this  question 
carried  in  coal  ? — No. 

6815.  Are  they  included?— Yes,  they  are  included. 
They  are  all  the  barges  of  all  sorts. 

6816.  And  even  where  ballast  is  taken  in  by  barges 
that  is  all  included  in  this  number  ?^-Ye8. 

6817.  And  I  ma^  take  it  that  they  form  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  ?— Yes.  The  figures  have  been 
given,  I  think. 

6818.  And  do  they  also  include  barges  that  take  off 
the  goods  landed  on  the  quays  under  the  American  bill 
of  lading  ?^-They  include  all  barges. 

6819.  For  all  purposes  ?— All  purposes — every  barge 
and  everything. 

6820.  Now  there  is  a  repetition  of  my  first  question  ^  ^^ 
with  regard  to  damage,     x  ou  have  stated  that :  "  Kine 
barges  in  a  lock,  on  the  contrary,  bump  against  the  walls 

and  piers  with  their  sharp  square  iron-bound  bows,  cut 
deep  holes  in  the  brickwork,''  and  so  on,  ''and  knocl: 
the  gates  about."    Is  not  any  of  that  damage  that  is 
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directly  caused  by  the  barges  brought  about  by  the  care- 
less handling  of  the  hydraulic  winches  ?^— No,  certainly 
not. 

6821.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — 
I  do.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  am  always  standing 
there,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  damage  done  in  that 
way. 

6822.  But  is  it  possible  that  the  damage  could  be 
done  in  that  way  ?---0f  course  it  could.  That  would  be 
incidental  to  working  the  barges,  would  it  not. 

6823.  And  that  would  be  the  act  of  the  dock  com- 
pany's own  men  ? — ^Tes. 

6824.  Then  you  said  :  "  Some  portion  of  these  ex- 
penses, amounting  to  about  £28,000,  oould  certainly 
be  saved  were  there  no  barges,  but  I  have  not  charged 
the  barges  with  any  portion  of  that  sum,  as  I  have 
preferred  to  confine  my  figures  to  those  more  directly 
influenced  by  the  barges."  Th'at  is  a  repetition  again. 
Do  you  include  in  that  paragraph  the  barges  that  lake 
the  goods  from  off  the  q^uays  under  the  American  bill 
of  lading  ?— I  do  not  quite  follow  you. 

6825.  The  salaries  and  the  wages  of  the  dock  staff 
at  the  entrances? — ^I  h-ave  not  charged  anything  for 
that.  I  am  only  mentioning  that  we  should  charge  a 
certain  proportion  of  that  ^  barges,  but  I  have  not 
done  60. 

6826.  You  have  not  reckoned  that  in  ? — ^No. 

6827.  When  was  this  evidence  drawn  up  ? — I  think  it 
was  August  last. 

6828.  It  was  not  drawn  up  for  the  present  purpose, 
was  it? — ^It  was  drawn  up  for  the  Boyal  Commission. 

6829.  For  this  present  Commission? — ^Yes. 

6830.  Does  that  mean  that  the  whole  of  it  was  drawn 
up  for  the  purpose  of  the  Commission,  or  was  it  drawn 
up  for  some  Bill  and  adopted  for  the  present  purpose  ? 
— This  was  not  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  these  Bills. 
I  do  not  say  that  I  did  not  stuay  the  subject  for  the 
Bill,  but  the  whole  of  it  was  drawn  up  for  the  purpose 
of  this  Commission. 

6831-2.  And  then  you  stated  :  "  The  old  pontoon  pro- 
perty on  the  south  side  of  the  Victoria  Dock  was  pur- 
chased and  let  to  the  Grain  Elevator  Company,  who 
are  erecting  four  elevators  on  the  American  principle." 
Were  not  any  of  those  elevators  erected  long  ago? — 
— They  are  completed  now,  but  they  were  not  completed 
when  my  evidence  was  compiled  last  August. 

6833.  Not  in  August  ? — ^I  do  not  think  so. 

6834.  Were  they  not  working  in  August  ?— Certainly 
they  were  not  completed.  Two  were  completed  a  year 
before.  The  dock  company  had  started  some  piles  as 
welL 

6835.  Then  you  stated  that  *'  the  dock  master  keeps 
a  foreman  and  two  men  generally  supervising  the  dock- 
ing of  barges,''  and  so  on?— That  is  at  the  Albert  en- 
trance only. 

6836.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  for  some  time  past  the 
dock  company  have  refused  to  render  any  assistance 
to  barges  going  out? — ^We  never  render  assistance 
unless  it  has  been  necessary  at  the  Albert  Dock.  The 
custom  varies  at  all  the  entrances. 

6837.  In  the  Albert  Dock  you  render  no  assistance  7 
— At  the  Albert  Dock  we  do  not  render  assistance. 

6838.  Then  there  is  no  expenditure  for  that? — ^We 
have  these  men  that  I  mention  here  generally  super- 
vising it  and  ordering  the  barges  where  to  go,  but  we 
do  not  use  our  hydraulic  macninery  and  assist  them 
in  and  out  as  we  have  to  do  at  the  entrances  where 
there  are  bridges. 

6839.  This  is  bearing  on  the  point  of  congestion  of 
traffic.  Do  you  say  that  at  the  Albert  Dock  no  assist- 
ance is  rendered  ? — Not  as  a  rule  ;  it  is  occasionally. 

6840.  And  the  bargemen  have  to  do  the  best  they 
can  to  get  in  and  out? — ^Yes. 

6841.  There  is  no  control  exercised  by  the  governing 
body? — There  is  a. great  deal  of  control.  These  men 
are  specially  put  there  to  control  it  to  the  best  of 
their  ability. 

6842.  But  within  the  last  twelve  months  have  they 
exercised  any  control? — Certainly. 

6843.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  have  expressly 
refrained  from  rendering  assistance  ?— No.  They  do 
not  render  assistance ;  they  do  not  give  them  ropes ; 


they  do  not  use  their  hydraulic  capstans  to  haul  fhem  Mr.  H  C 
in.  But  they  control  them ;  they  tell  them  when  they  BagqaUwi. 
may  come  m  and  go  out,  and  they  do  the  locking.  «5r£a«ay. 

6844  Where  is  it  that  you  lend  assistance  to  the  *^  ^2LL^^ 
barges  ?—I  may  say,  at  all  entrances  where  there  are 
public  road  bridges,  and  where,  if  we  did  not  hurry 
the  barges  through  and  render  them  every  assistance, 
we  should  be  causing  great  inconvenience  to  traffic 
along  the  roads.  The  Blackwall  instance  is  a  good 
one ;   if  we  did  not  get  the  barges  through  quickly 

M  ^''^  7\u^^'^'^  «®*  "'^^^^  ^^  ^"•'^ffic  on  the  roaa 
Diocked ;  therefore  we  use  our  capstans  and  all  the 

?W?'T^^l^*''^*'''^  P^*  *  *^«  *^«'«'  to  help  them 
through.  But  we  do  not  do  that  at  Tilbury,  where 
there  is  no  public  inconvenience.  If  a  man  takes  an 
hour  coming  in,  it  does  not  really  affect  us  very  much. 

6846.  At  all  events,  at  the  Albert  Dock,  have  not 
nnmW^Tf^v.^"   complained    to   you,    times    without 

2^^  <.  ""li^®.  ""^il*  of  assistance  that  the  dock  com- 
pany  should  give  them? 

i^^^l^n.)  Is  not  that  a  question  that  should  be 
?n  inee?^  manager?    It  is  hardly  a  question  for  the 

(T^  v^,^'  ^J'^'lSf^^^)  If  your  Lordship  pleases. 
{To  the  Jf^ttness)  Now  one  more  question.  Could  not 
a  good  deal  of  this  accumulation  of  mud  be  prevented 
by  pumping  more?-The  pumping  is  exactly  the  sam^ 
M  I  have  already  given  in  my  evidence.  The  mud 
that  comes  m  with  pumped  water  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  mud  that  comes  in  with  the  tide. 

6847.  Could  not  that  be  rectified  ?— No. 
6848    Could  not  you  pump  in  more  of  the  surface 

water?— No,  because  we  have  to  pump  when  the  tide 
18  so  low.  Besides  that,  I  have  taken  specimens  of 
the  water  at  different  times,  and  had  them  examined 
to  see  how  much  deposit  there  was.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference.  You  cannot  telL  Sometimes  at  the  top  of 
the  tide  the  water  is  muddiest,  and  sometimes  at  low 
water  it  is  muddiest. 

6849.  You  can  answer  me  this  question.  Is  not  the 
top  of  the  tide  less  muddy  by  far  than  it  is,  we  will 
say,  about  15ft.  down?— No,  it  is  not. 

6850.  Is  it  as  muddy  at  the  top  ?— Quite. 

6851.  Then  are  there  any  periods  when  the  water  on 
the  top  of  the  tide  is  less  muddy  than  at  others?— Not 
at  the  docks. 

6852.  I  mean  outside  ?— Yes,  in  the  river.  When 
a  tug  at  an  entrance  stirs  up  the  mud  at  the  bottom, 
and  you  open  the  lock  gates,  of  course  at  that  moment 
a  great  deal  more  comes  in  ;  but  if  you  take  the  water 
in  the  river  generally,  apart  from  the  entrances,  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  you  take  the  water  from 
tha  top  or  the  bottom.  I  do  not  say  an  inch  or  two 
from  the  bf»ttr)m,  but  a  reasonable  distance  from  the 
bottom. 

6853.  At  all  events,  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
accumulation  that  is  caused  by  opening  the  lock  gates 
may  be  diminished  if  you  pump  more?— No.  I  main- 
tain that  every  gallon  of  water  that  we  pump  in  brings 
in  as  much  mud  as  the  water  that  comes  in  through  the 
locks  on  the  tide. 

6854.  The  barge  itself  being  fiat-bottomed,  cannot 
itself  stir  up  the  mud  ? — We  do  not  accuse  the  barges 
of  stirring  up  the  mud.  It  is  merely  that  the  water 
in  the  river  confains  a  certain  quantity  of  mud  in  sus- 
pension which,  when  it  becomes  still  in  the  docks, 
deposits. 

6855.  How  do  you  propose  to  prevent  it? — We  do 
not  propose  to  prevent  it.  We  only  want  to  be  paid 
for  taking  it  out. 

6856.  Then  if  this  tax  which  you  want  goes  on  the 
barges,  the  same  state  of  affairs  will  still  b^,  only  you 
will  have  more  money  to  get  rid  of  the  mud?— Yes, 
we  shall  have  more  money. 

6857.  There  is  to  be  no  alteration  in  the  congestion 
of  the  traffic  ? — ^Yes.  Supposing  we  were  paid  a  liberal 
price  for  locking  barges  in  and  out,  and  were  paid  for 
all  this  work,  we  should  not  object.  Then  the  barges 
would  be  cleared  away  over  the  whole  24  hours  instead 
of  only  certain  hours  just  when  the  ships  want  to  come 
in,  which  would  stop  the  congestion  very  considerably. 

6858.  Has  not  complaint  been  made  by  the  barge 
owners  of  the  length  of  time  they  are  kept  outside  the 
locks  ?      For  instance,  if  they  are  just  a  little  too  late 
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at  high  water  the  barge  is  kept  waiting  for  ten  hours, 
is  it  not? — Yes. 

6859.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  congestion 
of  the  traffic  in  front  of  the  docks? — Yes.  Probably 
if  we  locked  for  the  whole  24  hours  there  would  not 
be  really  the  same  congestion.  If  we  locked  for  24 
hours,  and  did  not  only  lock  within  two  or  three  hours 
of  high  water,  naturally  there  would  not  be  the  conges- 
tion of  traffic  round  the  entrances,  but  it  would  cost 
us  double  the  amount  in  dredging. 

{Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 

6860.  {Mr,  CraMtoun.)  You  have  spoken  of  the  in- 
crease of  dredjging.  Hjave  your  docks  been  deepened 
since  they  were  built,  or  are  they  at  the  same  depth 
now  as  they  were  when  they  were  built  ? — "No  dock  has 
been  deepened.  The  entrances,  the  locks,  have  been 
deepened,  but  not  the  docks. 

6861.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  th«e  average  depth 
of  ships  during  the  years  1886  to  1889 — ^the  draught 
of  water,  I  mean — ^as  compared  with  1898  and  1899  ? — 
No,  I  am  afraid  I  could  not. 

6862.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  increase  of  dredginsr  has 
been  caused  by  the  increase  in  the  draught  of  the  ahips  ? 
— I  think  I  have  said  so — ^that  as  ships  get  bigger  and 
deeper  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  docks  absolutely  clean, 
and  not  allow  the  mud  to  collect  for  some  years,  and 
then  dredge  it  out  in  a  solid  form  ;  therefore,  the  ships 
getting  larger  has  necessitated  our  dredging  right  doiwn 
to  the  very  bottom. 

6863.  In  faot^  a  deeper  depth  of  water  has  to  be 
kept  in  the  docks  noiw?— Oertf^y,  and  that  has  caused 
this  enormous  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  dredging. 

6864.  So  that  dredging  and  pumping  have  both  in- 
creased, not  owing  to  anything  the  barges  have  brought 
about  ?---Not  pumping. 

6865.  But  have  you  not  also  to  pump  more  water  into 
the  dock  ?— No,  we  have  not  to  jceep  the  water  any 
higher ;  but  as  the  docks  are  deepened  we  have  to  keep 
them  oleaner.  It  means  that  we  cannot  alloiw  the  mud 
to  accumulate  and  dredge  it  in  a  solid  form,  but  we 
have  to  dredge  it  in  a  slushy  form,  and  that  has  caused 
this  increase. 

6866.  When  you  talk  about  the  average  dredging  being 
415,000  tons  during  the  four  years  1886  to  18&,  and  in- 
creasing until  for  1900  it  is  675,000  tons,  that  has  been 
caused  Dy  the  increase  of  the  ships? — No,  I  do  not  put 
it  that  way  at  all. 

6867.  I  mean  a  great  part  of  it? — ^No,  not  a  bit  of 
it.  I  only  say  tha»t  in  the  olden  days  the  barges,  how- 
ever numerous  they  might  have  been,  were  not  so  trouble- 
some to  us  with  regard  to  dredjging.  Now  that  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  dooiks  clean,  the  mud  brought  in 
by  the  looking  of  barges  becomes  a  regular  nuisance,  as 
we  have  to  clean  it  out  in  a  slushy  form. 

6868.  I  know  that  that  is  Tonr  contention,  but  I  sug- 
gest to  you  that  no  more  mud  gets  into  these  docks  now 
uian  got  in  ten  years  ago?— £f  you  will,  I  will  admit 
that;  but  that  aoes  not  alter  tiie  fact.  We  have  to 
take  it  out  in  a  sluahT  form,  which  means  more  car- 
liage  to  sea,  and  more  dredging. 

6869.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  water  in  the  Thames 
is  much  clearer  now  than  it  was  10  years  ago  ?— I  should 
oarUunly  say  not. 

6870.  Has  the  improved  system  of  removing  the 
Mwage  had  no  effect  upon  the  state  of  the  river? — I 
cannot  very  well  answer  that  question  with  regard  to 
sewage,  because,  althoi^h  they  may  have  reduced  the 
amonnt  of  solid  matter  put  into  the  river  in  the  form 
of  sewage,  other  things  nave  caused  the  water  in  the 
river  to  become  much  dirtier.  There  is  more  mud  in 
the  river  now  I  maintain,  than  there  was  10  years 
ago,  and  the  more  they  reduce  the  quantity  of  water 
coming  down  the  river  the  more  it  will  increase. 

6871.  Now.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  pumping  at 
the  London  Dock.  Where  do  you  get  the  water  from 
at  your  London  Dock  that  yon  pump  inf— We  get  it 
from  two  places. 

6672.  What  are  they  7— We  get  the  water  from  the 
river  and  from  the  basin. 

6873.  By  the  basin  do  you  mean  the  old  Shadwell 
basin? — The  new  Shadwell  basin  and  the  old  Shadwell 
fjaain  adjoin.    They  are  all  practicslly  one. 

6874.  But  the  Shadwell  basin  that  yon  refer  to  is  prac- 
tically unused,  is  it  not? — No. 


6875.  There  is  not  the  amount  of  traffic  in  it  for  places 
up  to  London  ?— Yes,  it  is  very  much  used  indeed.  It 
IS  the  main  entrance  to  the  London  Docks. 

6876.  I  think  we  are  at  issue,  perhaps.  Are  you 
speaking  of  the  old  entrance  ?— We  do  not  use  the  old 
entrance  at  all. 

6877.  That  is  my  point.  You  do  not  use  the  old 
entrance  at  all ;  but  do  you  not  pump  the  water  out 
of  the  old  entrance? — ^No,  we  pump  the  water  out  of  a 
basin  which  is  made  up  of  the  new  Shadwell  basin 
and  the  old  Shadwell  basin ;  but  they  are  practically 
the  same ;  there  is  no  diviaion  between  them.  The  water 
is  pumped  out  of  the  new  ShadweU  basin  and  la  pumped 
into  the  dock,  and  the  great  advantage  of  doing  that  is 
that  we  do  not  pump  so  much  mud,  because  instead  of 
the  water  being  locked  out  of  the  basin  into  the  river,  we 
pump  it  into  the  dock,  and  it  is  a  saving  in  mud. 

6878.  Do  you  do  10  per  cent,  of  the  dredging  at  that 
dock  that  you  do  at  the  other  dock  ?— I  can  give  you 
the  actual  figures.  You  mean  dredging  at  the  London 
Dock? 

6879.  I  am  referring  to  the  main  dock.  I  am  not 
separating  the  dredging  in  the  main  dock  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  London  Dock.  That  is  all  under 
one  figure? — ^I  do  not  know  what  you  call  the  maiji 
dock.     The  London  Dock  is  a  series  of  docks. 

6880.  Suppose  you  take  the  London  Dock  as  a  whole  ; 
the  main  dock  I  am  talking  of? — ^Do  you  mean  the 
Western  Dock.  There  is  a  Western  Dock,  an  Eastern 
Dock,  and  Tobacco  Dock. 

6881.  The  main  dock  is  the  part  of  the  dock  that  is 
keirt  at  hi^  water  mark  ?— Yes,  that  is,  the  Eastern 
Dock,  the  Western  Dock,  within  the  inner  looks. 

6882.  That  is  the  main  dock,  is  it  not  ?— Ton  may  oal  I 
them  so.    There  are  a  series  of  docks. 

6883.  Is  not  all  that  kept  above  high  water  mark! — 
Certainly  it  is  kept  very  often  2ft.  above  Trinity.  There 
is  very  little  dredging  done  there,  because  we  pump  out 
of  the  basin,  but  we  have  to  do  the  dredging  in  the 
basin  instead.  That  is  only  transferring  the  clean 
water  out  of  one  part  of  the  system  into  anchor.  That 
does  not  alter  the  amount  of  dredging  in  the  dock. 
If  we  take  clean  water  out  of  the  basin  and  put  it  into 
the  dock,  we  have  to  do  the  dredging  in  the  basin 
instead. 

6884.  Then  if  you  took  the  whole  of  the  water  out 
of  the  river  you  would  not  have  any  dredfi;inff  at  all  t— 
Yes,  we  should  have  exactly  the  same  dredging  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out  in  my  evidence  to-day. 

6885.  For  locking? — Of  course  we  have  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  mud  in  pumped  water  as  we  have  in 
water  that  comes  in  through  the  locks.  The  mere  fact 
of  taking  water  out  of  one  basin  and  putting  it  in 
another  basin  or  endosure  within  the  locks  ooes  not 
affect  the  dredging  in  any  way. 

6886.  With  regard  to  the  Albert  Dock,  where  do  you 
get  your  water  from  there  ? — ^We  take  it  from  near  the 
upx)er  entrance — Galleons  entrance. 

6887.  Do  you  get  it  through  the  chain  holef — No, 
we  get  it  through  a  special  culvert  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  it  is  very  near  what  you  may  call  the  chain 
hole. 

6888.  By  the  chain  hole  I  mean  the  chain  that  is 
connected  with  the  lock  gates  very  low  down  f— No, 
there  is  no  chain  there,  but,  still,  I  know  what  you 
mean — ^it  is  near  the  entrance. 

6889.  You  know  what  I  am  referring  to  when  I  talk 
of  the  chain  hole  ? — ^Yes.  There  is  no  chain  there,  but 
the  culvert  is  near  the  entrance  of  the  lock. 

6890.  That  is  low  down,  is  it  not? — Of  course,  it  is 
put  low  down,  because  we  have  to  pump  until  the  water 
is  19  feet  below  Trinity  to  get  the  quantity.  We  have 
to  pump  12  hours. 

6891.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is  close  to  the 
land,  is  it  not?— ^  course  it  is,  because  we  have  to 
pump  for  so  many  hours,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  stop 

Snmping  until  the  water  actually  runs  away  from  this 
ole. 

6892.  But  you  are  not  always  pumping  ?— We  pump 
six  hours  every  tide,  and  then  the  water  is  down  about 
15  feat,  I  think. 

6893.  Then  about  three  hours  before  and  about 
three  hours  after  would  do  it  ? — ^Exactly ;  that  is  what 
we  do. 
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6804.  At  liigh  water  ? — ^Yes  ;  we  go  oa  pumping  until 
"tJie  pump  sucks  air.  It  is  placed  at  a  level  Uiat  is 
inecessary  to  give  us  that  quantity  of  water. 

6805<  The  last  question  I  have  to  put  is  with  refer* 
•<nce  to  the  Tilbury  Dock.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  water 
•down  there  in  the  flood  is  muddy?— Yes. 

6896.   But  comparatively  clear  on  the  ebb  in  the 

basin? — I  do  not  say  that  it  is  different  on  the  flood 

from  the  ebb ;  it  varies  in  such  a  way  that  I  cannot 

-account  for  it.    We  have  taken  samples  of  the  water  at 

^different  states  of  the  tide,  and  they  give  such  totally 

'different  results- that  we  cannot  form  any  theory  upon 
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it  at  all.    Of  course,  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  differ-     Mr.  H,  C, 
ence  whether  it  is  summer  or  winter.     When  there  is    BaggaUay. 
a  large  quantity  of  fresh  water  coming  down  th&  river,  iK-ir  ^ 
hundreds   of  thousands  of  gallons,   the   mud  pf .  the  ^^  \^^^J^^' 
river  is  swept  to  the  sea  quickly.    In  the  summer  time^ 
when  very  little  water  comes  down,   the  mud  goes 
backwards  and  forwards  for  a  certain  number  of  miles 
for  weeks  and  weeks  before  that  mud  gets  into  the 
sea.     But  you  cannot  find  any  fixed  amount  of  n^ud 
at  different  periods  of  the  year  thai  you  can  form  any 
theory  upon. 

6897.   You  do  not  agree  with  the  suggestion  that 
I  put?— No. 

Recalled  7481. 


Mr.    Thomas  Ha&dy   called   and  examined. 


6898.  {Chairman,)  You  are  one  of  the  Joint  Managers 
•of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company? — ^Yes. 

6899.  You  are,  I  believe,  going  to  give  us  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  existing  practice  at  the  London  and 
India  Docks  with  reference  to  the  docking;  and  berth- 
ing of  vessels,  the  discharge  and  loading  of  vessels,  and 
the  manipulation  of  goods  and  system  of  charges 
thereon? — ^That  is  my  purposa  With  regard  to  the 
manipulation  of  goods  and  system  of  charges  thereon, 
I  understand  your  Lordship  does  not  wish  to  go  into 

.any  question  on  the  subject  of  charges  on  goods,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  that. 

6900.  Will  you  proceed  with  your  evidence? — As 
to    the    docking    and    berthing    of   vessels.      Vessels 

.may    be    divided    into    three    classes:—^!)  B)egular 
liners  with  appropriated  berths  at  the  lower  docks. 
(2)    Regular    liners     with     appropriated    berths    at 
the    upper    docks.      (3)    "Tramps,"    that    is,    vessels 
not  coming    regularly    to    the    docks.      With   regard 
to    class    (1),    that    is,    regular   liners    with     appro- 
priated berths  at  the  lower  docks,  berths  are  appro- 
priated in  the  lower  docks  to  lines  of  vessels  under 
special  agreements,  by  which  they  have,  in  addition, 
.  a  portion  of  quay  and  shed  space  allotted  to  them  in 
-consideration   of   an   annual   rent   referred   to   later, 
which  is  independent  of  dock  dues  on  tlie  ship.    With 
regard  to  class  (2),  that  is,  regular  liners  with  appro- 
priated berths  at  the  upper  docks,  in  the  upper  aocks 
the  berths  are  appropriated  on  a  different  system.    A 
berth  with  quay  and  shed  space  is  appropriated  to  a 
line  of  vessels  in  return  for  an  inclusive  rent,  which 
•cx>veT8  dock  dues  on  the  vessels,  though  in  some  cases 
extra   payment  is   made  for  every  voyage  beyond    a 
'fixed  maximum  made  during  the  year.     Power  is  re- 
-served,  however,  in  the  lower  docks  in  all  cases,  to  the 
dock  master  to  use  any  berth  for  the  time  being  un<^ 
occupied.      The    shipowner    who    is    concerned    with 
either  of  the  classes  (1)  and  (2)  is  never  under  any 
doubt   as   to   which    system    of  docks   he   intends   to 
•occupy;    it  is,    moreover,  provided  bv   section   59  of 
the  London  and   St.   Katharine  and  East  and  West 
India  Docks  Act  of  1888  thct  shipowners  have  a  right 
to  select  what  dock  they  will  use  for  the  discharge 
or  loading  of  their  ships.     Of  the  tonnage  entering 
last  year  from  home  and  foreign  ports  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discharging,  83  per  cent,  came  under  classes 
^1)  and  (2),  and  as  regards  this  tonnage  the  berthing 
of  the  ships  is  practically  simple.     The  Dock  Company 
know,  of  course,  from  the  ordinary  shipping  lists,  and 
from    information   which   the    shipowners   themselves 
supply,  what  ships  are  expected  to  arrive.     This  in- 
formation   is    immediately    transmitted    to    the    dock 
master,  who  makes  provision  accordingly.     These  ves- 
sels are  attended  to  by  the  dock  master  and  his  staff 
at  the  entrances,  and,  if  required,  tuors  are  supplied 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  vessels  from  the  en- 
trance to  their  berths,  a  charge  being  made  for  the 
use  of  the  tugs. 

6901.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  us  with  reference  to 
the  sufliciency  of  these  tugs  in  the  docks  ? — As  regards 
the  sufficiency  of  the  tugs,  the  company  quite  admit 
thai,  as  regards  some  of  their  tugs,  they  are  old  and 
they  require  replacing,  and  they  are  now  building  two 
new  tugs  of  very  mu<*h  greater  power,  and  thev  have 
already  built  two,  which  will  put  us  in  possession  of 
four  new  tugs  with  ample  power  of  dealing  with  the 
shipping.      As  time  goes  on,  new  tugs  will  be  one  of 
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the  things  the  company  will  {Provide  if  they  get  suoh 
relief  as  they  are  applying  for. 

6902.  You  have,  no  doubt,  in  mind  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Jacobs  which  was  given  at  question  No.  3725? — 
I  remember  Mr.  Jacobs  gave  some  evidence  as  regards 
the  lack  of  tugs  for  to.wing  barges,  I  think — the  failure 
of  the  Dock  Companies  to  provide  sufficient  tugs. 

6903.  The  answer  to  question  No.  3726  is  this :  "  The 
failure  of  the  Dock  Companies  to  provide  sufficient  tug 
power  for  towing  barges  within  the  dock  water,  and 
refusing  to  allow  barge  owners  to  keep  tugs  in  the  docks 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  such  service  ?  " — I  sup- 
pose that,  taking  the  answer  as  Mr.  Jacobs  gives  it, 
it  is  true  that  we  do  not  allow  barge  owners  to  keep 
tugs  in  the  docks  for  the  purpose  of  towing  barges  ;  but 
if  the  suggestion  is  that  we  do  not  allow  tugs  to  go 
into  the  docks  for  the  purpose  of  towing  barges,  that  is 
altogether  untrue.  Mr.  Jacobs  himself  has  the  right 
to  send  his  tug  into  the  dock,  and  does  send  his  tug 
into  the  dock.  He  pays  a  commuted  sum  of  only  three 
guineas  a  year  for  that  privilege. 

6904.  He  told  us  that  he  had  made  an  application 
to  keep  a  tug  in  the  dock,  and  that  was  refused  ? — I  do 
not  remember  Mr.  Jacobs'  proposal,  but  a  proposal 
has  been  made  to  the  Dock  Company  to  allow  a  par- 
ticular lighterman  to  keep  a  tug  in  the  dock  and  to 
tow  barges.  To  that  proposition  the  Dock  Company 
did  not  assent,  because  they  thought  it  not  prudent 
in  the  interests  of  the  trade  generally  that  a  particular 
lighterman  should  have  the  right  to  tow  everybody's 
barges.  Naturally  he  would  give  the  preference  to  his 
own  barges,  and  it  was  our  view  that  we  ought  to  do 
the  towing  ourselves,  unless  it  was  done  by  some  per- 
fectly independent  person  who  would  tow  indifferently, 
and  without  giving  preference  to  anybody,  all  the 
barges  that  may  be  in  the  docks. 

6905.  In  any  case,  I  understand,  you  are  removing 
any  defect  that  there  is?— We  are  removing  that  de- 
fect so  far  as  the  defect  existed.       Then   as   regards 
class  (3),    that    is    tramps.      In    each    dock    system 
some    berths    are    always    kept    unappropriated    for 
tramps.      Although  the  shipowner  has   the   right  to 
choose  which  dock  he  pleasee,  it  is  generally  a  matter 
of  mutual  arrangement  between  him  and  the  Docks 
Company,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  cargo  and 
the  circumstances  at  the  time,  as  to  the  dock  at  which 
his  vessel  can  be  most  conveniently  dealt  with.       As- 
sistance at  the  entrances,  that  is  the  use  of  tugs,  and  so 
on,  is  the  same  with  regard  to  these  vessels  as  in  the 
case  of  vessels  having  fixed  berths.      London  is,  how- 
ever, essentially  a  liner  port,  and  the  tonnage  of  tramps 
entering  the  docks  of   my  company  is  comparatively 
small,    the    docks    being    chiefly    used    by    liners. 
Now,  as  to  the  discharging  and  loading  of  vessels-     As 
regards    disohaiging,    when    the   shipowners    do    not 
directly  employ  their  own  labour,  they  employ  master- 
portere,  who  work  at  fixed  tonnage  rates  and  employ 
their  own  men.    About  27  per  cent,  of  the  discharging 
work  is  done  by  maater-porters,  and  about  65  per  cent, 
of  the  work  is  done  by  the  employment  of  men  by  the 
shipowners  direct    The  discharging  done  by  the  docks 
company  aroounta  to  about  18  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
of  the  foreign  and  colonial  tonnage.    Coasters  are  in- 
variably  discharged  by  the   shipowners.     In   the  Til- 
bury, Victoria  and  Albert,  West  India  and  St.  Katha- 
rine Docks,  the  shipowners  generally  employ  their  own 
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Mr,  T.'       labour,    either   direct   or    hj    master-porters    for    the 
Hatdy.       diflcharge  of  their  veaaela  and  ako  for  the  work  upon 
1ft  Mav~19Ql    ^^^  4^*7  ^^  connection  with  landing,  sorting  and  de- 
^        '  livering  i^oods  to  lighter.    The  whole  expense  of  these 
operations  falls  in  London  on  the  shipowner,  and  not 
as  in  other  ports  upon  the  consignee ;  excepting,  how- 
ever,   that    the    bill    of    lading    used    by   the    North 
American    lines    overrides    the    London   practice.     In 
the  London  Docks,  and  to  <a  smiall  extent  in  the  St 
Katharine,  Ehst  India,  South  West  India,  and  tilbury 
Docks,  the  Docks  Company  undertake  the  work  of  dis- 
charging ships  by  arrangement  with  the  shipowner  at 
certain    tariff   rates    for   the    liabour   performed.    The 
rates,  where  the  discharge  is  done  by  the  Docks  Com- 
pany, include  the  use  of  cranes  and  a  separate  charge 
is  made  according  to  the  tonnage  of  the  goods,  in  cases 
where,  incidental  to  the  discharge,  the  quay  shed  is 
used   for   the  purpose   of   landing   and   sorting  over- 
side  cargo.    In    the   case    of   berths    appropriated    to 
regular  liners  a  charge   is  moide   for  the  use  of  the 
quay  space  for  overside  goods  at  a  rental  of  3s.  or 
38.  6d.  per  square  yard  per  annum,  and  berths  with 
quay  and  shed  space  are  also  temporarily  appropriated 
to  "tramps"  at  the  rate  of  4s.  6d.  per  square  yard  per 
annum  when  desired.    As  regards  loading,  berths  are 
appropri's/bed  to  ships  thiat  require  the  use  of  a  quay 
for  taking  in  cargo  from  the  snore,  and  in  these  cases 
no  charge  is  made  by  way  of  rent  for  the  use  of  the 
quay,   the  docks  company  being  remunerated  by  the 
wharfage  and  porteiiage  vates  which  they  get  on  the 
goods  passed  over  the  quays  for  shipment.     These  rates 
include  the  service  of  receiving  goods  from  railway 
*ruck  or  van,   putting  them  in  the  shed,  bedding  to 
ports,   and  subsequently  of  trucking  out  to  the  ship's 
side  when  the  ahip  is  ready  to  receive  the  goods.     Tne 
operation  of  load'in^  the  ship,  that  is,  taking  the  goods 
from  the  side  of  the  ship  and  stowing  in  the  hold, 
is  in    all  oases   performed  l»y  steredores   working   for 
the  ship.     It  is  estimated  that  on  an  average  about 
80  per  cent,  of  the  cargo  loaded  into  ships  is  brought 
alongside  in  craft.    The  Dock  Company  get  no  revenue 
of  any  kind  from  such  craft  goods.     With  regard  to  the 
manipulation  overside  of  go^s,  in  the  Port  of  London 
the  shipowner's  contract,  in  the  absence  of  an3rthing  to 
the  contrary  in  his  bill  of  lading,  does  not  end  until 
acutal  delivery  has  been  taken  by  or  on  behaHf  of  tiie 
consignee.     The  ooniTignee  has,  by  the  practice  of  the 
port,    the    privilege   orf    taking    delivery    by    lighter 
direct   from   the  ship's   side,    in   which   case  he  pays 
no  dock  dues,   or  if  the  s-hipowner,  for  his  own  con- 
venience, lands  and  sorts  the  goods  on  the  quiay  the 
consignee  can  cflaim  delivery  of  them  from  the  quay 
into  craft  exactly  as  if  the  quay  were  part  of  the  deck 
of  the  ship.    If,  however,  the  coneignee  is  not  in  at- 
tendance with  his  lighter  and  all  clearinif  documents 
within  the  time  limited  by  the  bill  of  lading,  not  ex- 
ceeding in  any  case  72  hours  after  the  ship's  report, 
the  shipowner  is  entitled  to  land  these  goods  on  the 
quay,  nnd  so  subject  them  to  dock  charges,  in  ^rhioh 
rase    fhe    shinowner's    liability    ends    there.      There 
is      no      limit      of     time      within      which      overside 
goods     have     to     be     removed     from     the     quavs, 
though      theoretically      the     process      of      delivering 
such  goods  should  becontinuous  and  simukaneou"  with 
the  discharge.     No  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  imnort 
jroods  entering  the  docks  are  delivered  on  overside  condi- 
tions and  escape  all  dock  charges.  The  shipowner  to  give 
desnatch  to  his  ship  lands  on  the  dock  company's  quays, 
at  his  own  expense,  a  large  proportion  (in  some  cases 
the  whole)  of  this  75  per  cent.     It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  shipowner  enters   into  the  quay  and   shed 
space   agreements  fbdfore   mentioned,  as  he  findfe  it 
better  worth  hip  while  to  par  extra  for  the  d«»spatch 
thus  obtained  than  suffer  from  the  delay  which  the 
practice  of  direct  delivery  overside  would  entail.     For 
this  use  of  their  quays  and  sheds  the  Dock  Company, 
as  regards  regular  liners  in  the  lower  docks,  charge  the 
ship  rent  at  the  rate  of  3s.  or  3s.  6d.  per  square  yard 
per  annum.        A   tramp  vessel  which  is   d<»»irous  of 
being  rid  of  the  delay  caused  by  delivering  direct  into 
barges  can  hire  temporary  quay  and  shed  space  at  the 
rate  of  4s.  6d.  per  square  yard  ner  annum,  the  ship 
performing  all  labour.     Hydraulic  cranes  are  let  to 
shipowners  doing  their  own-  work  at  the  rate  of  2s. 
per  hour  per  crane.     When  the  docks  company  land 
and  sort  overside  goods  on  the  shipowner's  account — 
that  is,  where  the  discharge  of  the  ship  is  undertaken 
by  the  docks  comipany — a  charge  is  made  according  to 
the  tonnage  of  the  goodb  dealt  with  for  the  use  of  the 


quay  and  the  labour  of  fimding,  sorting,  and  deiivering 
the  goods.     The  whole  of  the  oveijside  goods  landed  on 
the  quay  are,  after  being  sorted  by  and  at  <the  expense 
of  the  shipowner,  delivered  to  craft  free  of  all  expense- 
to  the  consignee.     But  in  no  case  do  the  docks  company 
get  any  payment  except  the  rent  or  other  charges 
referred  to,  though  the  statutory  exemption  in  favour 
of  lighters  and  goods  does  not  actually  apply  to  goods- 
taken  off  the  quay.     The  rent  and  charges  referred  to- 
bear  no  comparison  with  the  landing  charges  under 
which  the  goods  would  otherwise  have  fallen,  and,  of 
course,   are  insignificant  compared  with  tiie  charges- 
made  by  the  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  at  Liverpool,, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  rent  paid  by  the  vessel  for- 
its  shed   accommodation,  gets  a  very  large  sum*  in. 
dock  and  town  dues  from  the  goods,  in  respect  of  which 
no  labour  services  are  rendered  by  the  dock  trust. 
For  this  proportion  of  the  cargo  (75  x>er  cent.),  therefore, 
London  is  an  absolutely  free  .port  so  far  as  the  goods- 
are  concerned,  as  they  pay  nothing  to  either  the  port 
or  dock  authority.     This  must  be  qualified  as  regards- 
shipowners  in  the  North  American  trade,  who  have- 
comlbined  to  put  a  clause  into  their  bills  of  lading  en- 
titling them  to  put  the  whole  cargo  other  than,  graim 
on  the  quay,  and  to  charge  the  consignee  a  minimum 
rate  of  Is.  Od.  per  ton  weight  for  delivery.     This  charge 
is  collected  by  the  shipowners  and  retained  by  them  as- 
compensation  for  the  labour  of  landing  and  sorting, 
the  cargo.    In  the  case  of  grain  there  is  a  charge  paid 
by  the  goods  for  the  cost  of  discharging.    This  also  in. 
every  case  ^es  to  the  shipowners,  except  in  very  rare 
cases,  in  which  the  docks  company  still  do  the  discharg- 
ing. The  delay  against  which  there  is  so  great  an  outcry 
is  due  simply   and  solely  to  the  lighterage  system. 
While  the  ship  is  alongside  the  quay  the  barges  can- 
not in  many  cases  obtain  a  berth,  and  even  where  a 
berth  can  be  provided  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
confusion  in  cross  trucking  first  from  the  ship   into- 
the  shed  and  then  from  the  shed  to  lighters.     On  an 
average,  and  with  respect  to  large  ships,  it  may  be- 
said  that  it  takes  18  days  from  the  date  of  the  ship 
breaking  bulk  before  a  shed  is  cleared  of  the  cargo. 
The  result  of  this  to  the  docks  company  is,  of  course, 
that  their  docks  cannot  be  used  to  the  full  extent  to* 
which  other  docks  of  equal  size  and'  accommodation 
are    used    where    deliveries    are    being    made    from 
the    back    of    the     shed    simultaneously    with     the- 
discharge    of    the    ship.      It    comes    in     effect    to- 
this,     tiiat    allowing    nine    days    as    a    very     full 
time  in  which  a  ship's  cargo  should  be  disposed  of,  the- 
dock  property  is  used  for  nine  days  by  the  ship  which, 
pays,  and  nine  days  by  the  lighters  and  overside  goods, 
which  pay  nothing.    \  hand  in  a  table  showing  thb 
number  of  hours  that  some  of  the  larger  ships  which 
use  the  Tilbury,  Albert,  and  Victoria  Docks  took  to- 
discharge  their  cargoes  on  various  occasions  in  the 
year  1900. 

(Hie.  witness  Imndcd  in  a  stafcmmt  shotmng  th€  actual 
time  occupied  in  disrhargina  sortie  of  the  larger 
vessels  frequenting  the  Tilouri/  and  Albert  and 
Vicforin  Locks  of  the  Londofi  and  India  Docks  Joint 
Committee  during  the  year  1900  and  also  the  average 
number  of  tons  of  goods  discharged  per  hour.  See 
Ajipendix,  Idth  day,  No,  2.) 

I  also  hand  in  a  table  showing  the  average  number 
of  days  that  all  the  vessels  entering  the  docks  of  my 
company  during  one  month  of  1900  remained  there, 
and  showing  separately  the  average  number  of  days 
such  vessels  were  engaged  in  discharging,  waiting,  or 
loading. 

{The  witness  handed  in  a  statement  shoiring  the  areraae 
number  of  days  vessels  entei-ing  the  docks  of  the 
London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee  in  one  month 
{2Srd  July  to  2ist  August  1900)  remained  in  dock  from 
first  date  of  entering  to  finally  quitting,  shotring 
sejiarateiy  the  number  of  icorking  days  vessels  icere 
under  discharge  waiting  or  loatling.  See  ApfKndix 
IWi  day,  Ao.\l) 

There  are,  of  course,  many  reasons  why  some  vessels 
take  longer  to  discharge  than  others,  and  when  t he- 
time  occupied  in  the  discharge  is  stated  in  terms  of 
days  it  should  be  remarked  that  a  day  may  be  anything 
from  8  to  24  hours,  according  as  the  shipowner  may 
find  it  to  his  interest  to  work,  having  regard  to  his 
other  engagements  with  reepect  to  his  ship.  Then  I 
wish  to  say  something  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  exist- 
ing quay  space  of  the  docks  company  to  accommodate- 
all  the  cargoes  on  the  quay,  if  the  Liverpool  system  of 
cartage  of  goods   from  the  quay   within   72  hours  for 
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:steamGrs  and  48  hours  for  sailing  vessels  were  adopted. 
The  suggestion  that  the  want  of  despatch  so  often  coxa- 
j)lainpd  of  in  the  Port  of  London  should  be  obviated  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  abolishing  the  London  practice, 
^nd  so  allowing  the  shipowner  to  end  his  liability  by 
-depositing  the  whole  of  his  cargo  on  to  the  quay,  has 
been  met   by  one  or  two  witnjesses  with   an  objection 
which  is  based  on  a  misconception  of  the  true  facts  and 
iigures  involved,  and  requires  to  be  specifically  dealt 
with.     In  his  evidence  on  the  27th  November,  1900,  Sir 
Thomas  Sutherland  (Chairman  of  the  P.  and  O.  Com- 
pany) said  in  answer  to  Questions  1979 :   **  The  most 
rapid  way  would  be  to  discharge  the  whole  cargo  into 
4he  dock  warehouses  as  is  done  in  Liverpool."    1980 : 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  wish  to  discharge  the  whole 
-of  our  cargoes  into  docks    ...     it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  do  so,  because  the  present   dock   warehouses 
would  not  contain  the  large  cargoes  which  are  received 
:in  the  port."    1961 :  ''I  am  speaking  now  of  the  dock 
«heds.'^   1982:    "What  I  say  is  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  us  if  we  wished  to  do  so,  to  put  the  whole  of 
our  cargoes  into  these  temporary  sheds,  end  therefore 
■we  are  compelled,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  to  dis- 
'oharge  a  large  portion  of  our  cargo  overside."       Mr. 
Alfred     Strover    Williams   (Director   of   the   Atlantic 
'Transport  Company),  in  his  evidence  on  the  same  day 
siaid,  at  Question  2170 :    "  All  North  Atlantic  general 
^cargo,  except   grain,  is   discharged   on   to   quay,    and 
IS  delivered  thence  to  merchants'  craft  when  the  im- 
porting  steamer   leaves  the   quay."     Mr.  A.  L.  Jones 
(Senior   Partner  of  Elder,  Dempster  and   Co.),  in   his 
-evidence  on  the  26th  March,  1901,  speaking  of  the  Mill- 
~wall  Dockj  said,  in  answer  to  Questions  48^ :   ''  I  am 
^f  the  opinion  that  the  dock  company  are  un<able  to 
handle  any  more  of  the  imported  goods  than  they  do 
now."     4925:     "It  has    not    the    quay  space."    Mr. 
-Jones  was,  of  course,  speaking  of  the  Millwall  Docks, 
but  I  just  mention  it  here  as  it  bears  upon  the  point  to 
which    Sir    Thomas    Sutherland    and    Mr.    Williams 
-referred.     Both  the  P.  and  O.  Company  and  the  Atlan- 
tic Transport   Company   use  the  Albert  Docks  ;    the 
space  appropriated   to  them   being— to  the  P.  and  O. 
•Company,  31,413  superficial  yards,  and  to  the  Atlantic 
Transport  Company,  27,530  superficial  yards.      In  the 
six  months  ended  30th  June  last,  the  Atlantic  Trans- 
port Company's  general  cargo,  other  than  grain,  dis- 
•charged    at    the    Albert    Docks    berths    amounted  to 
99,984  tons  weight.     This  was  all  placed  on  the  quays 
•or  in  the  sheds,  and  works  out  at  the  rate  of  7*26  tons 
per   superficial   yard    pw  annum.       During  the  same 
period   the   P.  and   O.  Company  discharged   at  their 
.appropriated  berths  124,111  tons  of  goods.     If  this  had 
all  been  put  into  the  sheds  the  space  would  have  been 
required  to  accommodate  at  the  rate  of  7-90  tons  per 
-superficial   yard    per  annum,  or  little  more  than  the 
quantity  actually  accommodated    for  another   line   of 
isteamers  in  similar  sheds  in  the  same  docks.     But  the 
goods  brought  by  the  Atlantic  Transport  Company  are 
more  bulky,   weight  for  weight,   than  those   brought 
by  the   P.  and   O.    Company.      It    is.   perfectly    clear 
■from    these    figures    that    there    would    be    no    phy- 
sical  difficulty  in  placing  the  whole   of  the  P.    and 
•O.    Company's    cargoes     in     the    sheds,     though     it 
must    be    acknowledged    that    under    existing    con- 
ditions  of  delivery  to  barges,    by    which    goods    are 
detained  in  the  sheds  for  a   week    or   ten    days    the 
sheds  would  sometimes  become  congested,  and  that  some 
additional  shed  accommodation  would  have  to  be  sup- 
plied, which  could  easily  be  done.     In  connection  with 
this  matter  it  should  be  remarked  how  little  use  is 
made  of  the  shed  space  in  London  even  where  whole 
•cargoes    are    placed    in    the  .  sheds.       The   Atlantic 
Transport  Company  use  the  quays  and  sheds  to  the 
•extent  of  7-26  tons  per  superficial  yard  per  annum,  and 
the  sheds  are  used  to  their  maximum  capacity  for  that 
class  of  cargo  under  existing  conditions  of  delivery  to 
oarges.     What  I  mention  now  is  from  information  with 
which  I  am  perfectly  satisfied.     I  have  some  documents 
issued  by  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  and 
'from   bhem   I  have  gathered  that  in  the  year  ended 
June,    1899.    the  Toxteth    and    Harrington    Docks  in 
Liverpool    dealt  with   about   1,234,600  tons   of   goods 
from  oversea  vessels.       The   area  of  quay  and '  shed 
•space    available    for    ovei-sea  tonnage    in    these    two 

*    iT»c    ^^'"^^^    superficial    vards.     This  works    out 

1    v5»  *^""  P®^   superficial    yard    per    annum,    or 

Tiearly  00  per  <*ont.  in  excess  of  the  London  quantity. 

And    this    could    be    done    in    London   were    it    not 

that  deliveries    are    protracted  under   the   lighterage 
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system.  At  the  Cockerill  berth  at  Tilbury,  15  tons  j^fr.  2. 
per  superficial  yard  of  space  are  annually  dealt  with,  Jlard^. 
and  the  berth  is  capable  of  accommodating  a  far  greater  - — 
business.  In  this  case  the  goods  are  not  kept  about  ^^  May  1901 
on  the  quays,  but  are  loaded  away  into  trucks  simul- 
taneously with  the  discharge  of  the  ship.  If  every  ton 
of  goods  discharged  at  the  Albert  Dock  were  put  upon 
the  quays,  those  quays  would,  under  the  system  of 
barge  delivery,  only  be  worked  to  the  extent  of  7*26  tons 
per  superficial  yard  per  annum,  whereas  a  well- 
equipped  dock,  such  as  the  Albert  Dock  is,  ought  to 
be  able  to  deal  with  at  least  14  tons  per  superficial  yard 
per  annum,  as  is  done  at  Liverpool.  This,  again, 
shows  the  injustice  under  which  the  Docks  Company 
are  labouring  ;  for,  assuming  that  the  Toxteth  and 
Harrington  Docks  in  Liverpool  were  in  the  year  referred 
to  worked  to  their  maximum  capacity  (which  is  not 
quite  the  case,  because  owing  to  a  change  in  trade 
from  dock  to  dock,  due  to  reconstruction,  some  14,000 
superficial  yards  of  shed  space  in  the  Toxteth  Dock 
were  not  fully  used),  the  Docks  Company's  docks  would 
be  able,  if  worked  on  Liverpool  conditions,  to  accom- 
modate about  90  per  cent,  more  tonnage  of  both 
shipping  and  goods  than  they  do  to-day.  This  means 
that  nearly  one-half  of  the  capital  expenditure  and  of 
the  up-keep  expenses  of  the  Docks  Company's  quays 
and  sheds  is  due  to  the  requirements  of  barge  delivery 
in  London,  while  no  revenue  is  derived  from  either  the 
barges  or  the  goods.  Appendix  No.  1  which  I  have 
handed  in  shows  the  actual  time  occupied  in  discharging 
some  of  the  larger  vessels.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  regard  to  the  average 
tonnage  discharged  per  hour.  One  particular  ship  dis- 
charged as  much  as  176  tons  per  working  hour,  and 
others  as  little  as  50.  We  have  here  the  " Minnehaha" 
discharging  at  Tilbury  on  tha  2nd  October.  That  is 
one  of  the  very  large  vessels  tff  the  Atlantic  Transport 
Line.  She  got  out  11,091  tons  weight  of  goods  in  63 
hours,  whereas  in  the  same  dock  at  similar  sheds,  and 
with  similar  appliances  for  discharging  cranes,  and  so 
on,  the  ''Inaba  Maru,"  which  is  a  steamer  of  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  discharged  only  51  tons 
per  hour.  This  great  difference  would  arise  from 
circumstances  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  Dock 
Company.  There  is  no  question  of  better  accommoda^ 
tion  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

6906.  What  reason  do  you  suggest  for  this  difference  ? 
— Probably  the  Nippon  line  boat  was  not  in  a  great 
hurry  to  get  her  cargo  out,  and  there  would  be 
differences  also  as  regards  the  class  of  cargo.  In 
all  probability,  too,  the  Nippon  boat  did  not  put 
everything  on  to  the  quay,  but  discharged  a  good 
proportion  of  her  cargo  into  barges,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line  they  invariably 
discharge  every  ton  of  the  goods  other  than  grain  on 
to  the  quays  of  the  dock,  and  so  get  the  ship  out  in 
comparatively  short  time.  Appendix  2,  which  J  have 
handed  in,  has  been  prepared  really  at  the  wish  of 
Rear-Admiral  Hext.  I  think  when  he  visited  the 
docks  some  time  ago  he  wished  to  have  a  statement 
prepared  showing  the  average  number  of  days  that 
ships  occupied  the  dock.     We  took  the  whole  of  the 

ships    entering   the    docks   of   this  company   for    one  • 

month,  and  traced  them  through  to  the  time  of  their 
leaving  the  dock,  and  this  is  the  result.  They  are 
classified  according  to  the  ports  from  which  the  vessel 
arrived,  and  also  whether  thev  discharged  only  or 
discharged  and  loaded,  and  sailing  ships  are  distin- 
guished from  steamers. 

6907.  It  would  be  useful  for  us  to  have  from  you 
the  answer  to  a  question  which  I  tKink  one  of  the 
learned  counsel  put  to  Mr.  Baggallay,  whether  more 
barges  came  into  the  docks  than  are  strictly  wanted  for 
discharging  purposes  ? — Certainly  ;  many  more  barged 
come  into  the  docks  than  are  strictlv  rec^uired  if  they 
only  came  in  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  sHip. 
They  do  not  come  in  for  the  purpose  of  discharging 
the  ship.  The  ship  would  be  glad  to  see  the  back  of 
the  barges  in  many  cases  ;  they  are  not  in  any  way  in 
the  service  of  the  ship.  They  come  in  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  definite  parcels  of  goods  ;  if  they  were 
there  merely  for  the  purpose  of  taking  cargo  from  the 
ship,  and  taking  it  somewhere  for  the  purpose  of 
sorting,  comparatively  few  barges  would  be  required. 

6908.  I  mean  to  ask  you  whether  the  congestion 
could  be  remedied  without  any  detriment  to  the  dis- 
charging of  the  ships  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  port  will  admit  of  fewer  barges  being 
brought  into  tho  docks  than  come  in  now,  except,  of 
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Mr,  Tu       course,  that  barges  sometimes  come  in  for  the  purpose 
Hardy,       oi  harbourage,  m  which  case  they  pay. 

6909.  {Sir  Robert  Giffen,)  Will  you  tell  us  with  refer- 
ence to  Appendix  No.  1,  what  the  average  num- 
ber of  hours  per  day  would  be  ?  Tou  give  the  hours 
of  discharge? — The  average  working  hours  would  be 
ten.  In  the  case  of  a  large  ship  they  would  pro- 
bably begin  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  go  on 
to  6  o'clock  at  ni^ht,  but  in  the  case  of  many  of  these 
vessels,  and  certainly  in  the  case  of  these  huge  vessels 
of  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line,  there  is  no  stopping 
at  all ;  they  go  on  all  round  the  clock  ;  therefore  66 
hours  in  the  discharge  of  that  ship  would  mean  63 
running  hours — ^that  would  be  rather  less  than  three 
days. 

6910.  So  that  this  table  does  not  give  us  the  means 
of  seeing  how  many  days  a  ship  is  occupied  in  dis- 
charging?— That  table  does  not,  but  I  have  given  in 
the  next  table  the  average  number  of  days  of  all  ships 
entering  within  a  month.  Of  course,  if  a  shipowner 
does  not  choose  to  work  all  round  the  clock,  it  is 
because  he  does  not  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  do 
so ;  therefore,  as  I  said  just  now,  if  you  take  days, 
it  requires  to  be  qualified  in  some  way,  because  a 
shipowner  may  work  8,  or  10,  or  24  hours  a  day. 

6911.  With  regard  to  this  second  table,  it  seems 
almost  too  voluminous  to  give  a  short  answer  to  a 
short  question  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  am  afraid  it  is. 

6912.  You  give  the  average  for  ships  in  certain 
trades,  and  then  you  divide  them  into  a  great  many 
classes.  We  shall  have  to  find  out  for  ourselves  what 
are  the  important  classes  and  the  less  important 
classes? — ^You  will  get  that  in  -a  measure  from  the 
number  of  ships  engaged  in  the  partfcular  trades.  I 
give  the  number  of  ships  as  well  as  the  tonnage  ; 
and  also  the  size  of  the  ships  would  be  gathered  from 
the   average  tonnage. 

6913.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  delay  in  ships 
from  the  time  they  go  into  the  dock  and  go  away 
again,  apart  from  the  time  spent  in  discharging? — In 
some  cases  there  is  a  good  deal  of  delay.  In  the  case 
of  a  sailing  ship  it  will  sometimes  Happen  that  a  ship 
comes  into  the  docks  and  stays  three  days  without 
doing  an3rthing. 

6914.  How  would  this  compare  with  the  other  har- 
bours from  which  they  come? — ^I  should  say  that  it 
would  compare  unfavourably  with  other  harbours, 
because  (they  have  not  this  practice  of  overside  delivery. 

6915.  But  you  have  no  particulars  to  give  us  in  re- 
spect of  other  harbours  from  which  they  come  ? — ^I  have 
no  definite  particulars.  I  think  at  Avonmouth  there 
are  three  lay-days  allowed  for  the  consignee  ;  but  the 
ship  does  not  wait  those  three  days,  and  I  believe  in 
some  cases  bears  part  of  the  expenses  of  landing  if 
the  goods  should  be  actually  applied  for  and  delivered 
in  those  three  lay-days. 

6916.  That  is  a  harbour  with  which  you  are  to  some 
extent  in  competition  7 — ^Yes. 

6917.  I  was  speaking  more  of  harbours  used  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  ? — ^I  am  not  acquainted  with 
harbours  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

6918.  You  have  two  ships  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  which  occupy  an  average  of  13^  days,  and  you 
have  17  wh'.ch  occupy  an  average  of  5*77  days? — ^Yes. 
I  separate  them  because  it  would  be  misleading  to  in- 
clude the  vessels  that,  for  some  purpose  of  their  own, 
remained  in  dock  after  complete  discharge.  That  ob- 
viously could  not  have  any  reference  to  the  work  of 
dischaiging.  There  must  have  been  some  special  rea- 
son for  those  two  vessels  remaining  in  dock  5^  days 
after  the  discharge  had  been  completed. 

6919.  So  that  six  days  would  be  a  fair  average? — 
Yes,  and  I  may  say  thiat  is  about  the  lowest  average,  I 
think,  certainly,  of  ocean-going  vessels.  It  arises 
*from  the  fact  that  erery  ton  of  goode  put  upon  the  quay 
from  the  ship  is  cleared  out  as  quickly  as  possible. 

6920.  There  is  a  lower  averaee.  In  the  case  of  86 
vessels  from  the  north  of  Europe,  where  the  average 
i.s  1-867 — Those  are  little  things  that  come  in  from 
Ostend  or  Hambuig.  In  the  case  of  Ostend  there  is 
a  daily  service  bringing  a  very  small  quantity  of  cargo, 
and  they  just  come  m  tokd  go  away  .tji^  same  day. 

6921.  But  for  largf^  o<^ean-e;oin^  vessels,  about  six  days 
is  the  average  7 — Of  discharging  7 

6922.  No;  these  are  the  total  davs  in  the  dock? — 
They  do  not  remain  afterwards,  there  is  very  little 
loading  done  by  United  States  vessels. 


6923.  {Rear'Adfhiral  Hext.)  Lord  Bct«ktoke  asked 
just  uow  about  the  number  of  barges  using  the  docks- 
that  were  in  excess  of  the  requirements  for  unloading. 
Presuming  the  American  bill  of  lading  was  in  universal 
use  in  London,  would  th<at  reduce  the  number  of  barges, 
required  or  not  ? — No  ;  it  would  make  no  difference 
whatever  to  the  number  of  barges. 

6924.  It  would  not  reduce  it  at  all?— I  do  not  thlnk. 
it  would  have  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  number  of 
barges.  There  are  quite  as  many  barges  hanging  about. 
American  ships  as  there  are  with  any  other  ships. 

6925.  But  would  not  the  fact  of  being  able  to  dis- 
tribute on  the  quays  and  sort  them  accelerate  the  dis- 
charging of  vessels?— The  practice  of  discharging  car- 
goes on  to  the  quays  is  not  confined  to  American  lines. 
It  is  used  largely  by  other  lines.  The  only  difference 
is  this :  Take  the  P.  and  O.  Company,  for  instance* 
they  would  consider  whether  it  would  be  better  and 
more  economical  for  them  to  put  cargo  overside  into- 
barges  (they  very  often  find  it  is),  or  to  put  it  on  the 
quay,  and  to  incur  themselves  the  expense  of,  say,. 
Is.  6d.  a  ton  for  handling  it.  In  the  case  of  the  Ameri- 
can lines  no  such  consideration  comes  in,  because 
they  have  under  their  bill  of  lading  the  right  to  collect, 
from  the  consignees  the  expense  of  handling  the  cargo- 
on  the  quay.  Therefore,  they  do  not  make  that  cal- 
culation. 

6926.  But  the  unloading  of  the  ship  would  be  more- 
rapid  under  the  American  bill  of  lading  than  it  wouldi 
be  under  the  P.  and  O.  bill   of   lading  ?— Certainly  : 
this  table  shows  it.  ^ 

6927.  (Mr.  Fed.)  Yon  said  that  there  was  no  limit, 
of  time  withm  which  overside  goods  had  to  be  removed 
from  the  quays.      Would  you  suggest  that  there  should! 
be  some  limit  of  time  ?      There  is  a  limit  of  time  in 
Liverpool,  is  there  not  ?— There  is  a  limit  of  time  im 
Liverpool  and  in  Bristol,  and  I  think  in  most  ports. 
I  cannot  say  how  far  it  would  be  practicable  to  im- 
pose a  limit  of   time  in   London.      It  would   be  un- 
reasonable to  say  that  goods  should  be  taken  from  the- 
quay,  say  within  72  hours,  if   a  barge  could    not  get 
alongside  the  quay  in  72  hours  to  get  the  goods. 

6928.  A  rule  like  that  is  more  easy  to  make  in  Liver- 
pool, where  everything  is  carted  off,  than  in  a  place- 
where  barge  traffic  prevails  ?— That  is  so. 

6929.  I  suppose  a  rule  of  that  kind  would  tend  to 
increase  the  barge  congestion  in  the  dock? — I  think 
perhaps  it  would. 

6930.  Do  these  barges  come  into  dock  just  to  look  for 
business,  or  do  they  come  in  on  contract  as  a  rule  ? — 
There  is  a  very  grave  suspicion  that  they  do  c(mie  in: 
to  look  for  business  sometimes.  They  generally  get 
business.  If  they  do  not,  of  course,  they  fall  under 
charges.  If  they  come  into  dock,  and  find  nothing 
within  a  certain  time,  we  should  put  them  on  charges^ 
but  I  think,  as  a  rule,  you  may  say  they  have  some  defi- 
nite purpose  in  entering  dock. 

6931.  So  that,  with  reference  to  that,  a  charge  placed' 
upon  barges  entering  the  dock  as  is  suggested,  I  think, 
in  that  Bill,  would  not  really  diminish  the  number  of 
barges  that  do  enter  the  dock.       It  would  have  very 
little  effect? — ^We  are  not  projposing  any  measure  that- 
would  have  the  effect  of  crippling  any  tiade  at  all.     We- 
are  not  asking   for  powers  to  enable  us   to  limit  the- 
number  of  bargee  or  to  diminish  the  number  of  barges. 
We  quite  appreciate  that  the  custom  must  go  on  in  a* 
port   like  London.    All   that  we   are  asking  is  that 
we  should   be  paid   for   the   accommodation  that  we 
afford  those  barges,  and  for  the  expenses  that  we  incur. 

6932.  But  whether  or  not  a  charge  was  placed  on  the^ 
goods  or  on  the  barges,  that  would  really  not  affect  the- 
question  of  congestion  very  much.  The  whole  point 
arises  frcmi  London  being  a  barge  port,  does  it  not? — 
It  does. 

6933.  And  it  has  been  compared  with  other  porta^ 
which  are  not  barge  ports,  but  which,  like  Liverpool, 
have  the  goods  sent  away  by  cart  ? — Quite  true.  That 
makes  the  comparison,  of  course,  all  the  more  favour- 
able to  those  other  ports,  because,  where  they  have- 
none  of  the  difficulties  of  the  barge  system,  they  have- 
dues  on  the  goods,  and  we  who  have  all  the  trouble  and 
difficulty  of  the  barges  get  no  dues  either  on  the  goods 
or  on  the  barges. 

6934.  But,  from    a   shipowner's  point  of   view,  the- 
faster  the  vessel  discharges  on  to  the  quays  the  greater 
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•is  the  congestion  in  the  dock  at  certain  times  by  barges 
to  take  away  all  those  goods  from  the  quays  ? — I  have 
pointed  out  that,  after  the  ship  is  gone,  we  begin 
with  barges. 

6935.  So  that  the  faster  the  ship  is  discharged,  the 
more  the  congestion  is  in  the  docks  ? — I  do  not  think 
so. 

6936.  So  long  as  the  business  is  conducted  by  barges 
it  is  in  London  ? — I  do  not  think  the  speed  at  which 

the  ship  can  discharge  her  cargo  on  to  the  quay  has  any 
effect  upon  the  number  of  barges  coming  in. 

6937.  Surely  it  must,  because  if  it  is  all  put  out  at 
the  same  time  all  the  barges  which  were  going  to  take 
goods  from  that  ship  would  tend  to  come  in  at  the  same 
time  ? — It  does  not  necessarily  follow  because  under  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  the  barse  owner  or  consignee 
of  goods  has  a  right  to  demand  from  the  shipowner 
24  hours'  notice  of  the  time  when  he  may  expect  to  get 
his  goods. 

6938.  But,  of  course,  London  must  always  remain  a 
barge  port.  We  have  had  pointed  out  some  of  these 
docks  are  at  such  distances  that  carting  becomes  im- 
possible?— From  the  Tilbury  Dock  carting  is  almost 
impossible. 

6939.  Or  from  the  Victoria  amd  Albert  Docks  ?— No ; 
carting  is  very  much  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Docks. 

6940.  But  that  is  almost  the  limit,  is  it  not?— We 
think  that  is  about  the  limit 

6941.  So  that  when  you  have  a  barge  port  it  seems  to 
me  you  must  always  keep  a  smaller  proportion  of 
tonnage  deposited  on  the  quay  per  square  yard  of  ouay 
space  as  compared  with  a  port  like  Liverpool,  where 
everything  is  carted  off^I  quite  admit  that.  I  say 
we  are  suffering  from  that  practice. 

6942.  Your  comparisons  between  London  and  Liver- 
vpool  are  really  comparisons  which  depend  on  the 
natural  conditions  of  the  port  rather  than  on  the  ques- 
tion of  system? — ^Yes,  I  do  not  think  there  can  be 
any  alteration  of  system  that  would  enable  us  to  make 
a  larger  use  of  our  quays  than  we  do  now ;  but  I  am 
putting  it  that  with  the  system  now  in  London  we  are 
unable  to  make  so  great  a  use  of  our  quays  and  docks 
as  they  do  in  Liverpool  under  a  different  system. 
That  is  a  very  strong  reason,  I  think,  why  we  should 
be  paid  for  the  expenditure  we  incur. 

Cross-examined  by   Mr.    DaHdy. 

6943.  Is  a  barge  port  a  port  in  which  the  docks  under- 
taking is  very  much  more  difficult  to  carry  on  than  it 
is  in  such  a  jwrt  as  Liverpool  ? — I  should  say  so— cer- 
tainly more  onerous.  The  difficulties  can  be  got  over, 
of  course. 

6944.  Will  the  imposing  of  the  charnjes  which  you  ask 
for  on  the  ships  and  the  barges  by  itself  make  any  alte- 
rations in  the  practice  of  handling  goods  in  the  port  ? — 
It  will  enable  the  dock  company,  who  have  that  difficult 

auestion  to  deal  with,  to  make  suitable  provision  for 
iie  needs  of  this  trade. 

6945.  Perhaps  that  is  part  of  an  answer,  but  I  want 
you,  who  are  so  very  conversant  with  the  practice  of 
the  port,  to  tell  me  if  you  can  whether  the  fact  of  im- 
posing these  two  charges  would  make  any  alteration 
in  the  way  in  which  the  goods  are  dealt  with? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

6946.  None  whatever? — ^No. 

Cross-examined    by    Mr.    Harper, 

6947.  You  told  us,  I  think,  that  you  discharire  about 
18  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  foreign  and  Colonial 
tonnage  now? — ^Yes. 

6948.  Is  that  by  your  own  labour  ? — Yes. 

6949.  Mifrht  I  ask  if  it  is  remunerative  ?— Well,  we 
hope  it  is  slightly  remunerative,  certainly. 

6950.  What  percentage  of  profit  do  you  reckon  there 
is  in  it? — I  cannot  tell  you  what  percentage  of  profit 
we  make. 

6961.  Is  it  satisfactory  7 — It  is  reasonably  satisfac- 
tory. 

6952.  Might  I  inquire,  then,  why  you  gave  up  the 
55  per  cent,  te  the  shipowners  to  discharge  direct  them- 
selves? Why  did  not  you  keep  that  in  your  hand? — ^I 
will  go  over  the  whole  thing,  if  you  like,  but  the 
matter  was  very  fully  explained  by  Mr.  Scott. 


6953. .  You  have  nothing  te  add  ? — ^I  have  nothing  to       jy^  j* 

6964.  Now,  with  regard  to  your  table.    You  have  .^' — ,-^_ 
compared  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line  with  the  Nippon  '^  Way^u 
Line.     Will  jrou  take  the  three  instances  that  are  there       '^^ 
of  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line — the  Europe,  the  Mani- 
ten,    and  the  Minnehaha? — ^Yes. 

6955.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  average  tonnage 
discharge  per  hour  of  the  Maniton  is  69  tons,  whereas 
the  Minnehaha  was  176  tons  ? — Yes  ;  both  vessels  dis- 
charged at  the  same  berth  with  the  same  means  and 
the  same  appliances  in  every  way. 

6956.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference.  Be- 
fore, in  comparing  with  the  Nippon  Line,  you  made 
suggestions  that  there  was  a  difference  in  oargo  and 
so  on  ? — Quite  so.  There  is  no  difference  in  cargo  here. 
They  came  from  the  same  port. 

6957.  Tho  same  conditions  prevailing  in  every  way 
at  the  same  berth,  they  ought  really  in  substance  to 
have  been  delivered  at  an  equal  rate?— Yes,  if  the 
shipowner  wished  it,  except  that  very  likely  one  vessel 
may  have  a  very  much  higher  percentage  of  grain  than 
the  other.     Grain  can  be  turned  out  very  quickly. 

6968.  You  have  no  information  to  enable  you  to  say 
that? — No,  I  cannot  give  you  the  details  of  the  cargo. 

6059.  Do  you  empiloy  the  dummy  system  with  the 
Atlantic  Transport  Company  ?— Yes,  they  have  it  if 
they  wish,  but  they  discharge  their  grain  by  elevators. 

6960.  But  their  other  cargo? — Their  other  cargo 
they  put  all  on  to  the  quay,  and  therefore  they  do  not 
require  dummies  on  the  quay  side  of  the  ship. 

6961.  Is  not  the  difficulty  this :  that  a  line  with 
an  appropriated  berth  like  the  Atlantic  Transport 
Line,  has  xts  vessels  comhig  in  so  quickly  that  their 
cargo  from  one  may  not  be  cleared  before  the  next 
vessel  comes  in? — Not  wholly  cleared — that  does 
happen. 

6962.  And  then  there  is  considerable  trouble  and 
congestion  with  the  barges? — Certainly  to  some  extent. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.    Cranstoun. 

6963.  About  the  congestion  caused  by  barges,  is  it 
true  that  barges  are  required  to  be  in  attendance  for 
many  days  before  the  shipowner  intends  to  give  de- 
livery?— No,  it  is  not  true. 

6964.  Is  it  i^e  that  they  have  to  be  there  some 
considerable  time  before  the  shipowner  can  give  de- 
livery?— ^They  frequently  are  there  some  considerable 
time  before  tihe  shipowner  can  give  delivery,  but  as  I 
said  just  now  they  have  the  right  to  require  of  the  ship- 
owner 24  hours'  notice.  They  have  that  right  under  , 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act. 

6966.  But  they  must  present  the  barge,  must  they 
not? — Yes,  they  must  present  their  barge;  they  can 
take  their  barge  away  immediately  if  the  goods  are 
not  ready. 

6966.  There  is  the  cost  of  doing  that  ? — Certainly. 

6967.  And  the  risk  of  being  locked  out  again  a  con- 
siderable time? — Yes. 

6968.  Which  the  lighterman  will  have  to  pay  for?— 
Undoubtedly  he  would  have  to  pay,  but  he  only  re- 
mains in  the  dock,  I  suppose,  because  it  suite  him 
better  to  remain  in  the  dock  doing  nothing  than  to 
take  his  barge  out  and  get  another  job. 

6969.  That  is  what  you  suppose,  but  there  is  no 
proof  of  it?— The  proof  is  that  ne  remains  in. 

6970.  It  is  like  your  suggestion  about  barges  going 
into  the  dock  touting  for  work  ? — ^Yes. 

6971.  Will  you  give  me  a  single  instance  where 
that  has  been  done? — I  said  there  was  a  suspicion 
of  it. 

6972.  Can  you  change  that  suspicion  into  proof ; 
can  you  give  us  a  single  instance  ?--J7o ;  I  am  not 
going  to  give  any  evidence  on  suspicion. 

6973.  Then  it  is  nothing  but  suspicion  ? — Quite  so  ( 
it  may  be  only  suspicion. 

6974.  How  long  have  you  occupied  your  present 
position? — My  present  jiosition  only  since  the  1st 
January. 

6975.  Well,  a  leading  position  in  tlie  docks  ?•— Eleven 
years. 
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6976.  Your  suspicion,  I  suppose,  has  gone  on  during 
that  eleven  years? — ^Yes. 

6077.  And  during  that  time  you  have  not  been  able 
to  furnish,  and  cannot  now  furnish  us  with  a  single 
instance  ? — ^I  do  not  propose  to  furnish  any  instance. 

6978.  If  it  were  found  out,  the  penalty  would  be 
severe,  would  it  not? — The  penalty  would  be  the  ton- 
nage dues  on  the  barge — ^not  a  very  severe  peni^ty. 

6979.  But  it  would  be  to  your  profit? — Quite  so; 
in  mitigation  of  our  loss,  I  would  rather  put  it. 

6980.  At  all  events  I  think  it  likely,  under  the 
present  state  of  feeling,  that  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  find  out  such  an  instance  as  that  ? — ^When  you 
refer  to  the  present  state  of  feeling,  I  think  you  must 
admit  that  we  are  forbearing  with  regard  to  bargee 
and  render  them  all  the  services  we  can. 

6981.  Is  it  not  your  policy,  and  has  it  not  been  your 
policy  for  some  time,  to  smash  the  barges  and  the 
barge  trade? — ^Never. 

6982.  Have  you  never  yourself  used  that  expression  ? 
— Never. 

6983.  Is  it  not  the  idea  which  is  running  thi'ough 
the  whole  of  these  proceedings  to  do  the  utmost  you 
can  to  ruin  the  trade  of  the  barges? — Certainly  not. 
We  want  to  get  a  revenue  out  of  the  barges,  and  not 
to  ruin  the  barges.     We  are  here  for  a  revenue. 

6984.  And  that  alone?— Tes. 

6985.  Whether  it  affects  the  trade  of  the  Thames  or 
the  trade  of  the  country  is  a  secondary  point  ? — No  ; 
it  is  not  a  secondary  point  at  all.  The  whole  point 
is  one.  We  do  not  propose  to  raise  the  revenue  by 
ruining  anything,  and  if  we  ruined  the  barge  trade 
we  obviously  should  not  get  our  revenue. 

6986.  Is  it  not  the  rule  that  goods  not  applied  for 
within  72  hours  of  the  ship  being  ready  to  oeliver  are 
placed  at  full  charges? — ^Yes. 

6987.  Is  there  any  arrangement  between  the  ship 
and  the  dock  on  the  point? — The  only  arrangement 
between  the  ship  and  the  dock  is  that  in  our  tenancy 
agreements  with  the  ahipowners  it  is  provided  that  goods 
that  are  not  applied  for  within  that  time  are  to  be 
handed  over  to  us  for  warehousing.  The  agreement 
will  speak  for  itself. 

6988.  But  five  minutes  beyond  that  time  would  be 
sufficient  to  mulct  the  merchant  in  these  charges? — I 
do  not  know  whether  we  should  go  into  a  question  of 
minutes. 

6989.  But  a  very  short  time? — There  is  a  time  when 
you  must  draw  the  line,  undoubtedly. 

6990.  And  it  ia  a  time  that  is  very  strictly  marked 
ojit  by  the  dock  company? — So  far  as  the  dock  com- 
pany can  follow  it,  yes. 

699L  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  system  could  be  ar- 
rived at  under  which  the  shipowner  and  the  dock  com- 
pany could  give  some  notice  to  the  barge  owners  ? — ^You 
do  not  want  any  system  to  be  arrived  at,  because  you 
have  that  right  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act. 

6992.  But  the  barges  come  to  the  ship  ? — Certainly. 

6993.  I  want  to  avoid  that,  because  it  is  the  fact  of 
the  barges  coming  that  causes  the  congestion.  Now, 
is  it  not  possible  for  some  system  to  be  made  under 
which  information  could  be  given  to  the  lighterman  as 
to  about  the  time  when  the  ship  would  be  ready  to  actu- 
ally deliver  goods  to  the  barge?— I  think  very  likely, 
as  a  matter  of  contract  between  the  barge  and  the  ship, 
some  system  might  be  devised. 

6994.  Will  not  the  dock  companies  assist  in  that? — 


The  dock  company  .certainly  would  render  no  assistanoft 
which  would  make  it  easy  for  barge  owners  to  evade 
payment  of  daee  £or  entering  the  docks. 

6995.  It  is  not  a  question  of  evading  dues.  It  ia  a 
question  of  avoiding  this  glut  or  congestion  of  barges, 
and  helping  you  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  dock. 
That  is  the  whole  object.  Would  the  dock  company 
assist  in  that? — ^Your  suggestion  is  that  the  dock  com- 
pany should  assist  in  devising  some  plan  by  which  they 
should  not  have  any  advantages  upon  the  25  per  cent. 
of  the  goods  that  now  become  liable  to  charges. 

6996.  I  said  nothing  at  all  about  that  ? — But  it  c<Mnes 
to  that ;  it  is  nothing  else. 

6997.-  It  is  hardly  fair  to  put  that  to  me  when  I  asked 
you  a  simple  question  which  you  could  answer? — I 
answer  this.  The  dock  company  would  render  eveiy 
assistance  in  facilitating  any  arrangement  by  which 
they  would  not  themselves  suffer. 

6998.  But  at  present  they  benefit  by  this  arrange- 
ment that  the  barge  has  to  be  there  within  the  72 
hours  ? — ^Yes,  they  do  slightly  benefit. 

6999.  And  benefit  very  considerably,  do  they  not? — 
You  really  cannot  say  there  is  anything  very  consider- 
able in  it,  when  we  charge  upon  only  25  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  of  the  goods  that  enter  the  docks. 

7000.  According  to  your  statement  to-day,  you  say 
that  on  an  average  with  respect  to  large  ships  it  might 
be  said  that  it  takes  18  days  from  the  date  of  the  ship 
breaking  bulk  before  the  shipper  is  able  to  deal  with 
the  cargo.  You  get  18  days  for  it  ?^-We  get  our  dock 
used  for  18  days. 

7001.  The  barges  are  there  18  days? — Some  barges 
are  there.     They  have  to  be  there. 

7008L  Could  not  sonLe  regulation^  rbe  made  under 
which  that  could  be  avoided  ^We  could  make  no  such 
regulation. 

7003.  Does  not  one  of  your  regulations,  if  the  goods 
are  not  applied  for  or  handed  over  to  you,  compel  the 
barges  to  be  there?— -I  sup;pose  it  is  a  necessity  that 
barges  should  be  in  attendance  for  their  goods. 

7004.  And  continuously  in  attendance  ?— They  should 
be  continuously  in  attendance.  I  will  explain  to  you 
how  that  is  done.  Very  frequently  one  barge  may  be 
there  for  two  or  three  parcels. 

7005.  But  that  does  not  matter.  The  barge  has  to 
be  there,  and  as  the  law  stands  at  present  it  has  a 
right  to  be  there?— A  barge  has  to  be  there  for  each, 
parcel,  but  one  barge  is  there  for  half-a-dozen  parcels, 
and  the  first  one  which  turns  up,  whichever  it  may  be, 
that  barge  has.  Therefore,  you  do  not  have  that  con- 
gestion. 

7005a.  They  have  that  right,  and  the  question  is 
whether  a  system  could  not  be  made  to  work  more 
smoothly  by  the  co-operation  of  the  dock  company  ? — 
The  dock  company  will  co-operate  in  any  scheme  which 
may  be  devised  to  limit  the  number  of  barges  in  the 
docks  provided  they  are  not  going  to  suffer  by  the 
arrangement. 

7006.  [Mr.  Oeorge  Wallace.)  Might  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion just  to  make  it  quite  clear  ?  The  dock  company 
have  no  means  of  knowing  that  the  lighter  will  be  re~ 
quired  to  take  the  goods  away  ? — We  have  ho  means  of 
knowing. 

7006a.  None  whatever? — ^No. 

7007.  And  could  give  no  notice  when  the  lighter 
would  be  required  ^We  could  not  give  any  notice. 


Recalled  11657. 


rAdjourned  to  Monday  next,  May  20,  at  11  o'clock.) 
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Mr.  Rowland  Whitehead  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
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Mr.  Charles  James  Cater  Scott  recalled  and  further  examined. 


7006.  {Chairman.)  I  undieifitand,  Mr.  Scott^  that  you 
have  a  correction  you  desire  to  mak«  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 
I   would   like   to   call   your    attention   to   .the   part 
just    following    Question    6666,    the    last    day    on 
which  I   was  giving  evidence.      Mr.   Wallace  said, 
*'  My  Lord,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  witness  has 
got  the  items  of  expenditure  of  £109,000  which  your 
Lordship  asked  for."     Then  there  was  a  little  con- 
▼ersation    about    that,   and  then,  at  Question  6667, 
Sir  Robert  Giffen  said,   "I  think  you  give  a  return 
showing  the  maintenance  of  each  dock,  or  something 


of  that  kind  ? "     My  answer  was,   "  No ;   we  do  not  Mr,  C.  J,  C» 
keep  them  separately."     That  I  would  desire  to  cor-        ScotU 
rect.     On  going  through  the  evidence  I  find  that  we  — 

can  give  those  figures  separately.  I  ought  to  have  ^0  May  1901. 
known  it  at  the  time,  because  it  is  a  return  which 
from  time  to  time  comes  through  my  hands.  I  am 
prepared  to  put  in,  if  the  Commission  so  wish,  details 
of  all  the  expenditure  of  maintenance.  It  is  split 
up  into  a  great  many  small  matters. 

{Chairman.)  We  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  do  so. 

Recalled  7916. 


7000.  (Mr.  Karper.)  My  Lord,  now  we  have  the  iK^tes 
of  th»  last  day's  evidence  before  us,  there  10  one  ques- 
tion I  should  like  some  time  to  have  an  oppottunity 
of  putting  to  Mr.  Hardy'.  It  is  with  reference  to 
a  passage  in  Question  6006.  I  understand  Mr. 
Hardy  is  not  here  now,  but  I  desired  to  intimate  this 
lO  your  Lordship. 

(Mr.  liowland  Whitehead.)  Would  your  Lordship 
allow  me  to  make  an  application  to  the  Commission? 
May  I  refer  to  Question  6565.  A  discussion 
ensued  which  is  reported  there.  Tour  Lordship 
paid,  "I  do  not  think  anyone  can  claim  that 
the  terms  of  rrference  are  not  sufficiently  wide,  but 
I  do  not  think  your  particular  point  comes  within 
them."  I  say,  "Very  well,  my  Lord,  I  am  very 
sorry,  but  it  is  a  most  important  matter  for  the  trader." 
My  application  is  this.  At  that  moment  your  Lord- 
ship stopped  me  when  I  was  cross-examining  with 
regard  to  the  method  under  which  the  rates  and 
charges  are  levied  as  against  the  trader.  Tour  Lord- 
ship thought  at  that  time  that  the  particular  question 
which  I  asked  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 


reference  of  the  Commission.  I  mention  the  matter 
now  to  ask  your  Lordship  whether  you  could  consider 
that  question  as  a  question  of  general  principle  rather, 
apart  from  the  particular  question  which  I  was  then 
upon  ;  that  is  to  say,  considering  it  as  a  question  of 
general  principle  affecting  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commission,  because  it  does  raise  an  issue  which  is 
of  very  great  importance. 

{Mr.  Lytielfon.)  Is  the  method  of  levy  the  subject  you 
wish  to  speak  of,  or  is  it  the  quantum  7 

{Mr.  Rotciand  Whitehead.)  I  was  asking  a  question 
at  that  moment  as  to  the  method,  the  system,  upon 
which  the  charge  was  based.  I  took  a  particular  con- 
crete case  of  rice.  I  was  dealing  with  the  consolidated 
rate.  I  do  not  ask  the  Commission  to  give  any  decision 
at  this  moment,  but  I  understand  that  my  clients  have 
communicated  with  the  Commission  in  writing,  making 
an  application  that  the  matter  might  be  considered. 
The  point  is  this.  In  Question  1179,  Mr.  Bogers 
said :  "  Above  all,  London  has  suffered  by  the 
excessive   charges    levied   upon   goods    in   this  port^ 


ma 
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90  May  1901.  and    by    the    insufficient    facilities    for    conduotinfl 

the    trade     on    an     improved     basis.       {Chairman^ 

That  we  should  like  to  have  more  in  detail.*'  My 
Lord,  the  i>oint  is  this.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
have,  in  response  to  that  invitation  from  your  Lordship, 
prepared  evidence  to  place  before  the  Commission, 
showing  how  the  charges  levied  at  the  docks  aflect  trade 
in  the  Port  of  honSfm.  ^  The  question.  I  wae  aak^ 
ing  was  i^eallv  a  question  in  crose-examination 
leading  up  to  the  evidence  upon  that  point  which  they 
propose  to  place  before  the  Commission.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  feels  that  the  matter  does  come  within  the 
scope  of  your  inquiry,  not  only  under  the  general  terms 
at  the  beginning,  ''  To  inquire  into  the'preeent  adminis- 
tration of  the  Port  of  London, '^  but  also  the  words  at 
the  end,  *'  To  report  whether  any  change  or  improve- 
ment in  regard  to  any  of  the  above  matters  is  advisable 
for  the  promotion  of  the  trade  of  the  port  and  the  public 
interest."  All  I  ask  at  this  moment  is  that  your  Lord- 
ship and  the  Commission  would  consider  that  point.  I 
do  not  wish  to  raise  it  just  as  a  matter  between  my 
friends  and  myself  when  I  am  asking  a  particular  ques- 
tion, but  if  the  Commission  consider  that  question  as  a 
question  of  important  principle  to  be  decided  as  to  the 
line  of  evidence  which  should  be  tendered  before  the 
Commission,  my  clients  would  be  very  much  obliged.  1 
do  not  understand  your  Lordship  to  shut  out  that  line  : 
of  evidence  when  you  stopped  the  particular  question  I  • 
was  asking. 

(Mr.  Lyttelton,)  I  wish  you  would  point  out  exactly 
what  class  of  evidence  you  want  to  get.  I  have  listened 
very  carefully  to  your  statement,  and  I  know  you  are 
always  lucid,  but  I  really  do  not  quite  understand  what 
you  wish  to  have  admitted.  I  understand  that  you  do 
not  complain  of  the  ruling  of  the  Commission  that  we 
should  not  go  into  the  justifiability  of  each  rate.  It 
must  be  obvious  to  anybody  of  your  experience  that  that 
would  mean  a  three  years*  inquiry. 

(Mr,  Rotdand  Whitehead,)  I  would  not  propose  to 
go  into  every  rate,  but  in  that  particular  case  in  which 
I  am  dealing  I  took  a  concrete  instance  of  rice  with  a 
view  of  testing  the  principle  upon  which  the  rates  were 
based.  Part  of  the  evidence  given  before  this  Commis- 
sion has  been  with*  regard  to  a  certain  charge  of  Is.  or 
Is.  6d.  a  ton,  and  it  is  very  difficult,  if  I  may  say  so,  to 
deal  with  a  troublesome  question  as  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  charges  made  or  proposed  to  be  made  by 
the  dock  company,  without  putting  a  concrete  case  and 
considering  it  on  its  merits. 

(Mr.  I/yttelton.)  If  you  are  entitled  to  do  that  in  the 
case  of  rice,  why  would  you  not  be  entitled  to  do  that 
in  the  case  of  every  commodity,  and  if  you  are  entitled 
to  do  that  in  the  case  of  each  commodity,  what  is  there 
to  prevent  the  matter  being  prolonged  into  an  elaborate 
inquiry? 

(Mr,  Bowland  Whitehead.)  Theoretically  there  might 
be  a  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line,  I  admit,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  most  important  consideration 
for  the  Commission.  My  clients  have  no  intention 
whatever  of  putting  forward  illustrations  with  regard 
to  every  article  and  every  trade ;  that  is  not  their  in- 
tention, but  they  do  submit  that  some  of  the  facts  bear- 
ing upon  that  important  point  should  be  allowed  before 
the  Commission.  They  understood  your  Lordship  to 
invite  it  when  Mr.  Rogers  was  giving  evidence,  and  have 
prepared  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  on  that  point. 
I  do  not  ask  the  Commission  to  decide  the  point  at 
this  moment :  I  understand  my  clients  have  written 
to  the  Commission,  petting  forth  in  detail  the  reasons 
why  they  think  it  is  material  to  this  inquiry.  I  would 
ask  your  Lordiship  to  reserve  the  point. 

(Chairman.)  We  need  not  tell  you  we  have  no  wish 
to  unduly  limit  the  evidence  which  may  be  set  before 
\is  on  the  part  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  any  more 
than  on  the  part  of  anybody  else,  but  while  we  allow 


questions  on  system  and  method,  as  distinct  fron^  those 
with  regard  to  the  amount  and  justifiability,  we  do 
consider  that  the  words  to  which  you  have  called 
our  attention  in  the  terms  of  reference:  "  To  ioquire 
into  the  present  administration  of  the  Port  of  London," 
ar3  qualified  by  what  follow,  and  we  can  only  adhere 
to  the  ruling  which  we  gave  laat  week,  that  we  are 
not  prt'pared  to  go  into  the  quesUon,  . 

(Mr.  Scrutton.)  My  Lord,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  in  the 
least  disrespectful  with  regard   to   rulings  that  have 
been  given,  but  I  should  like  to  see  if  1  quite  under- 
stand.    There  are  two  rulings  given,  following  Ques- 
tion 6649.     Your  Lordship  says :   **  I  do  not  think  it 
•is  within  the  scope  of  this  Inquiry  to  go  into  the  charges 
which    are   maae   by   the   docks.**      Then,    a    little 
lower   down :    "  We  should   like  to  say  that  we  do 
not  think  the  question  of  the  charges  of  the    docks, 
apart  from  th^  aocomonodation  of  vessels,  does  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  Inquiry.*'    I  want  respectfully 
to  point  out  how  it  appears  to  place  my  clients  (the 
Corporation  of  London)  and  other  bodies    appearing 
before  this  tribunal  in  a  very  considerable  difficulty 
if   that  ruling  is  strictly  adhered  to.     For  instance, 
the  Dock  Company  are  coming  before  the  Commission 
putting   forward  a  proposal   by  which  they  sliall  be 
allowed  to  levy  certain  further  charges.     If  wo  are!  to 
be  shut  out  from  going  into  those  charges  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  quite  why  the  docks  are  allowed  to  put  that 
proposal,  that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  levy  a  charge 
on  barges,  and  a  charge  on  goods,  which  they  are  asking 
ast  heir  contribution  to  the  suggestion  for  the  improve- 
laent  of  the  Port  of  London.     Again,  when  we  have  to 
consider  the  adequacy  of  the  accommodation  provided 
for  vessels,  and  the  system  of  charge  for  such   accom- 
modation, which  are  the  second  and  third  matters  with 
which  the  Commission  have  to  deal,  while  I  quite  feel 
that  the  Commission  cannot  possibly  be  expected  to 
take   ratei  by   rate,    and   item   by   item,    it   is   diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  system  can  be  c<msidered    with- 
out seeing  how  it  works  in  some  particular  illustrative 
instance.    May  I  take  one  instance  to  show  your  liOrd- 
ship  what  I  mean  ?    It  is  one  of  the  complaini^s  which 
is  made  against  London,  which  I  hope  this  Ccniiuis- 
sion  will  deal  with,  that  when  goods  get  on  the  quay 
there  is  one  consolidated  rate  which  applies  to  tl» rm 
altogether,  and  applies  to  a  number  of  services,  and  if 
the  goods  owner  wants  much  less  than  those  servic4>s,  he 
still  has  to  pay  the  whole  rate.     Now,  that  is  a  matter 
which  I  should  submit  comes  within  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry  of  this  Commission,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
if  we  are  not  to  go  into  tiie  charge,  and  take  a  particular 
rate,  say,  of  4s.  2d.,  for  a  particular  thing  and  say: 
"  Suppose  I  want  to  take  that  away  in  a  cart  your  rate 
is  still  4s.  2d.**    We  must  Illustrate  it  by  a  particular 
rate.     But  your  Lordship*s  ruling,  as  given,  does  seem 
so  wide  that  it  shuts  tis  out  the  moment  we  mention 
4s.  2d.  for  rice  or  whatever  it  may  be.   I  am  not  pressing 
it  with  any  disresi)ect  for  your  Lordship,  but  if  it  were 
understood  that  with  regard  to  the  system  we  could  go 
into  these  matters,  and,  for  instance,  with  regard  to 
the  dock  companies*  proposals,  we  might  ask  :  What  do 
you  propose  to  charge  3d.  a  ton  on  barges,  and  so  on, 
for,  we  would  understand  it  better. 

(Chairman.)  We  cannot  help  hoping  that  you  will 
be  able  to  see  your  way  to  speak  of  one  point  without 
necessarily  trenching  on  the  other. 

(Mr.  Daldy.)  My  Lord,  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Council,  I  have  been  asked  to  support  this  application. 
I  do  so  to  this  extent,  that  on  such  questions  as  to 
whether  the  port  is  a  cheap  port  or  not,  and  whether 
the  loss  of  the  dock  companies  is  really  due  to  the 
delay,  and  any  questions  on  goods  that  bear  upon  that, 
we  should  ask,  so  far  as  it  is  proper  for  us  to  ask,  the 
Commission  to  go  into.  I  need  scarcely  say  we  do  not 
suggest  td  the  Commission  that  it  should  hold  an  in- 
quiry into  a  rate  like  the  Railway  Commission  does. 


Mr.  Joseph  Guinness  Broodbank  called  and  examined. 


Mr.  J,  G.        7010.  (Chairman.)  You  are  secretary  of  the  London 
Broodhaid'.   ®^cl  India  Docks  Company? — Yes. 

7011.  You  have  some  evidence  you  wish  to  lay  before 
us  with  regard  to  certain  Continental  ports  which  you 
have  visited  personally? — ^Yes. 

7012.  Will  you  proceed  with  that  evidence? — ^Under 
the  instructions  of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Joint 
Committee  I  visited,  in  September,  1900,  the  following 


Continental  ports : — ^Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Ouxhaven, 
Bremerhafen,  Bremen,  Amsterdam,  Botterdam,  Havre, 
Dunkirk.  The  facts  which  I  am  about  to  state  as  re- 
gards foreign  ports  are  all  derived  from  my  own  per- 
sonal ocular  observation  on  the  spot,  or  in  cases  where 
that  was  practioally  impossible  (such  as  statements  of 
depth  of  water)  from  information  given  to  me  on  the 
spot  by  responsible  officials  at  the  respective  ports. 
Judging  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  above-men- 
tioned ports  by  the  amount  of  shipping  entering  to  dis- 
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oharge  in  1809  they  would  be  placed  in  the  following 
order :  — 


Hamburg 

Antwerp  -  -        . 

Botterdam 

Bremen    .        -        .        . 

Havre 

Amsterdam 

Dunkirk  -        -        -        . 

Bremerhafen    - 

Cuxhaven 

The  figures  for  London  for 
And  for  Liverpool  - 


Tons  register. 

-  7,766,000 

-  6,800,000 

-  6,323,000 

-  2,400,000 

-  2,200,000 
1,800,000 
1,650,000 

-  1,460,000 

-  Figures  not 
obtainable. 

1899  are    15,400,000 

-  9,500,000 


spent  or  is  about  to  be  spent  on  extensions.      It  may     Mr.  J.  G. 
be  well  to  sum  these  up  : —  Broodhank, 


Hamburg 
Antwerp... 


7013.  {Sir  Bohcrt  GiWen,)  I  should  like  to  under- 
stand whether  this  is  all  soa-going  trade  ? — Yes,  all  sea- 
going trade. 

7014.  (Chairman,)  Will  you  tell  me  where  you  get 
these  figures  from  ?— From  the  authorities  at  the  ports 
mentioned  in  each  case. 

7015.  (Sir  Bohert  Giffen.)  Did  you  get  the  foreign 
shipping  separate  from  the  coasting  in  each  case?— It 
was  described  to  me  as  the  sea-going  traflfic  ;  that  would 
include  foreign  and  coasting  ships. 

7016.  You  have  not  got  them  separately  ?— No,  I  have 
not  got  them  separately.  There  are  returns  in  most 
of  these  places  of  the  traffic  by  barge  as  well  as  the 
traffic  by  sea-going  ships.  What  I  have  here  is  the 
sea-going  ships.  The  general  conclusion  gathered 
from  my  visit  is  that  as  regards  present  accommoda- 
tion London  is  not  behind  any  of  the  ports  on  the  Con- 
tinent. In  one  or  two  details,  perhaps,  London  may 
be  beaten,  but  London  is  in  my  opinion  superior  to  any 
individual  port  which  I  have  visited.  Even  in  the 
matter  of  approaches  to  the  port,  for  which  the  Thames 
Conservancy  are  often  blamed,  London  stands  high  up 
in  the  list.  Up  to  Tilbury  the  depth  is  never  less  than 
24ift.  at  low  water,  and  43ft.  at  high  water.  Outside 
the  Tilbury  Docks  there  is  even  at  low  tide  a  depth  of 
40ft.  Above  Tilbury,  and  up  to  the  Albert  Dock,  the 
depth  is  never  less  than  19ft.,  with  about  37ft.  at  high 
water.  At  Hamburg — the  most  prosperous  port  of 
the  Continent — ^for  26  miles  below  the  town,  and  on  the 
top  of  a  good  high  tide,  27ft.  is  the  most  water  that 
can  be  found.  The  effective  depth  is  only  23ft.,  and 
if  the  fall  in  the  tide  of  6ft.  is  allowed  for  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  effective  low  water  depth  is  only  17ft. 
At  Antwerp  only  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  16ft. 
can  be  sure  of  coming  up  at  low  water  springs,  and  the 
channel  is  a  difficult  one  all  the  way  up  to  the  town. 
No  recent  chart  of  the  channel  to  Rotterdam  is  pub- 
lished, but  the  "  Shipping  World  Annual  *'  states  that 
vessels  drawing  22ft.  can  come  up  at  any  time,  and 
thoae  dirawing  ^ft.  to  27ft.  at  high  water.  Bremen  and 
Bremerhafen  are  handicapped  by  a  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Weser,  where  there  is  never  more  than  33ft.  of 
water,  and  only  23ft.  at  low  water.  Bremen  can  only 
be  reached  on  the  best  conditions  by  ships  drawing  not 
more  than  26ft.  The  lock  at  the  North  Sea  Canal  has 
28ft.  at  low  water,  but  the  canal  up  to  Amsterdam  is 
only  available  for  vessels  of  26ft.  2in. ,  so  that  Amster- 
dam is  equal  to  London  in  accessibility  at  low  water 
only.  .  Then,  again,  the  depth  of  water  in  the  docks  of 
the  London  and  India  Docks  Company  will  be  found 
superior  on  the  whole  to  that  of  any  of  the  docks  I  saw 
abroad.  Contrast  the  38ft  at  Tilbury,  and  32ft.  and 
27ft.  at  the  Albert  Dock,  and  the  29ft.  at  the  South- 
West  India  Dock,  with  the  21ft.  in  the  deepest  harbour 
at  Hamburg,  or  the  20ft.  at  Bremen,  or  even  the  28ft. 
at  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam.  It  is  a  striking  fact 
to  find  at  places  like  Antwerp,  Bremerhafen,  Havre, 
and  Dunkirk,  large  areas  of  dock  made  within  the  last 
50  years  quite  out  of  date,  and  yet  to  find  the  system  of 
the  West  India  Docks,  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  now  able  to  receive  vessels  of  almost  the 
largest  class  coming  to  London.  The  docks  at  Lon- 
don appear  to  have  been  capable  of  adaptation  to 
modem  requirements,  whilst  in  the  case  of  those 
abroad  the  only  way  of  meeting  the  requirements  of 
modem  conditions  is  apparently  to  build  ncw  docks, 
and  leave  the  old  ones  idle.  In  graving  dock  accom- 
modation London  is  far  ^head  of  any  of  the  ports  I 
visited,  and  as  regards  sheds  and  cranes,  whilst  there 
may  be  small  improvements  in  details  in  some  of  the 
modem  Continental  docks  made  since  Tilbury,  London 
as  a  whole  is  equal  to  any  of  the  other  ports,  and  in  the 
number  of  cranes  is  relatively  far  superior.  In  the 
separate  accounts  of  each  port,  which  follow,  I  have 
given  some  information  as  to  the  money  which  is  being 
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Rotterdam 

Bremen  ... 
Havre  ... 
Amsterdam 

Dunkirk... 
Bremerhafen 


£'2,000,000.  20  May  1901 

Quay   extensions   probably   costing       i__> 

£1,000,000  already  in  progress. 

Further  extensions  not  settled,  but 
a  very  large 'expenditure  is  antici- 
pated. 

£800,000  authorised,  but  much  larger 
expenditure  contemplated. 

£2,500,000. 

£3,700,000. 

Not  settled,  but  very  lai'ge  expendi- 
ture contemplated. 

£1,000,000. 

£50,000. 


7017.  (Chairman,)  Can  you  tell  us  from  what  sources 
the  money  which  you  say  is  going  to  be  spent  comes ; 
is  it  from  local  or  Imperial  sources? — ^In  the  case  of 
Hamburg  it  would  come  from  the  Free  State  of  Ham- 
burg ;  in  the  case  of  Antwerp  the  money  is  mostly  f omid 
by  the  Government;    at  Rotterdam  it  is  the  Munici- 
pality ;  at  Bremen  it  is  the  State  of  Bremen ;  at  Havre 
It  is  the  French  Government;   at  Amsterdam  it  is  the 
Municipality;    at  Dunkirk  it  is  the  French  Govern- 
ment ;   at  Bremerhafen  it  is  the  State  of  Bremen.     It 
was  impossible  to  get  any  reUable  information  as  to  th» 
earnings  of  the  dock  undertakings.    All  of  th-e  under- 
takings are  controlled  by  the  town  or  some  public  au- 
thority, and  it  was  frankly  admitted  that  they  never 
consider  the  question  of  yield)  per  cent,  on  the  money 
invested.    The  only  place  that  claimed  to  make  a  profit 
was  Bremen,  where  it  was  stated  that  4|  per  cent,  was 
earned     on     the    ononey    spent,     but'    as     I    point 
out  in  my  report  on  that  port,  a  very  large  capital 
element  has  been  omitted  from  the  calculation.     One  or 
tiwo  of  the  representatives  whom  I  saw  admitted  that 
the  dock  items  were  purposely  mixed  up  in  the  town 
accounts.    It  is  a  significant  fact  that  praotically  all 
the  warehousing  btisiness  is  in  pzivate  hands.       The 
mmiicipalities  aie  jealou&ly  watched  by  traders  whose 
bUiSiness  would  be  interfered  with  if  warehousing  were 
undertaken.     Two  or  three  instances  are  given,  as  at 
Antwerp  and  at  Amsterdam,  where  the  interests  of  the 
port  in  this  respect  are  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of 
individual    interests.       Even   at   Bremen,  where  the 
State  have  an  interest  in  the  warehousing  business,  a 
private  company  is  employed  to  work  the  warehouses, 
the  Bremen  State  only  taking  a  share  of  the  profits.     Of 
the  port-s  I  visited,  docks  exist  at  Bremerhafen,  Am- 
sterdam, Dunk'rk,  Havre,  and  partly  at  Antwerp,  whilst 
the  open  basin,  or  riverside  quay  system,  is  in  force  at 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  Cuxhaven,  Rotterdam,  and  partly  at 
Antwerp.     A  great  deal  of  what  has  been  stated  about 
the  river  quays  being  preferred  at  Antwerp  is  discounted 
by  what  I  ascertained  at  that  port.    At  Antwerp  they 
are  spending  £250  per  ^ard  in  eireoting  the  river  quays. 
This  form  of  construction  is  therefore  und'esirable  not 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  convenience  of  working, 
but  of  capital  outlay.     This  cost  of  £250  per  yard  is  the 
cost  of   erecting  the  quay  only,   and  includes  nothing 
for  the  purchase  of  expensive  river   frontage,   graving^ 
docks,      sheds,       railwajrs,      cranes,      or      anv      outfit 
of  anv  kind.     It  anav  be  noticed   in  this  connection 
that  the  quay  walls  in  the  Thames  would  have  to  be  at 
least  70  feet  high,  allowing  for  the  foimdations,  rise  and 
fall  of  tide,  and  a  reasonable  margin  of  wall  above  high 
water  level.     It  may  be  well  to  repeat  briefly  the  reasona 
for  the  existence  of  these  river  quays  at  the  various  ports 
I  have  visited;    namely,  at  Hamburg  there   is  only  a 
variation  of  6  feet  in  the  tide ;  at  Bremen  the  nature  of 
the  soil  will  not  allow  the  retention  of  water  by  lock 
gates  ;  at  Rotterdam  there  is  only  &  variation  of  4  feet 
in  tho  tide  ;  at  Antwerp  the  town  have  no  alternative 
but  to  have  river  quays,  there  not  being  room  for  docks 
on  the  lands  at  present  owned  by  ihem.     In  all  cases, 
too,  the  soil  in  suspension  in  the  rivers  is  comparatively- 
limited,  so  that  the  amount  of  dredging  is  insignificant 
compared  with  that  which  would  be  necessary  in  the 
case  of  similar  deep  water  quays  In  the  Thames.     In 
considering  the  suggestions  that  the  trade  of  London 
has  not  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  the 
Continental  ports,  it  is  well  to  look  at  a  table  which  has 
been  kindly  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Dryhurst,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Lloyd's  Register,    lids  table  shows  the  number 
of  tonnage  of  steamers  of  100  tons  gross  and  upward 
belonging  to  Great  Britain  and  the  principal  foreign 
countries  for  the  years  1886,  1805,  and  1900. 

{Thr  mtness  handed  in  a  table  showing  number  and 
fmmanr  of  ftf^amerg  of  100  tons  gi^osi  and  npirards 
belongina  to  certain  rountrirs  dvirinrr  the  years  1886, 
1893  and  1900.     See  Appendix  20th  Day,  No.\.) 
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Mr,  J.  G.         It  will  be  seen  that  although  Germany,  America, 
Broodbank.    Japan  and  Norway  have  very  largely  increased  their 
—  shipping,  tlie  British  total  ds  far  beyond  any  of  them, 

^y  being  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  Oermany,  which  is 

the  first  of  otlier  countries.  It  should,  however,  be 
pointed  out  that  it  is  a  comparatively  small  matter 
for  a  country  owning  a  small  amount  of  tonnage  to 
double  or  treble  it,  whereas  for  a  country  like  Gz«at 
Britain  to  double  its  tonnage  sJiows  immense  progrw. 
The  sa/me  principle  applies  to  the  large  increases  in 
shipping  discharging  at  Ihe  ports  on  the  Continent. 
All  the  ports  show  wonderful  progress,  but  that  of 
London  is  quite  &s  wonderful  considering  that  it  has 
increased  its  trade  from  a  total  of  5,000,000  tons  in 
1850  to  a  total  of  15,400,000  in  1899.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  with  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  of 
London  which  h'as  increased  in  a  far  greater  ratio 
than  the  trade  as  a  whole.  In  1860,  this  was  1,900,000 
tons.  In  1899  it  was  9,400,000  tons.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  large  Continental  ports  did  oiot 
compete  for  the  world's  business  before  1850,  and  tfiat 
they  are,  as  will  be  seen,  subsidised  by  their  govern- 
ments and  municipalities,  it  is  creditable  to  the  port 
system  in  London  that  its  trade  with  countries  outside 
the  United  Kingdom  has  increased  five-fold.  As  a 
m-atter  of  fact,  much  of  the  increased  trade  at  ^^ign 
ports  is  with  London  or  its  subsidiary  ports.  /Hien  I 
will  hand  in  my  reports  on  each  of  the  ports  vim  ted  :— 

[The  ivitMSS  handed  in  Reports  on  ttie  Ports  o/Anticerp, 
Hamburg,  Cuxhuven,  Bremerhafen,  Bremen,  Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam,  Havre  and  Dunkirk,  See  Appendix 
20th  Day,  No,  2.) 

I  will  also  hand  in  a  comparative  table  of  facilities  and 
jujcommodation  at  London  and  the  chief  Continental 
p-nrts. 

rhe  witness  handed  in  the  table  See  Appendix  20th  Dai/^ 
'  No,  3  ) 
7017a.  Have  vou  any  remark  to  make  with  refer- 
ence to  the  last  tafole  ^-No,  except  that  it  is  a  sum- 
mary of  what  has  gone  before  in  taibular  form,  with 
the  addition  that  I  give  tihe  particulars  for  London  as 
well  as  the  ports  mentioned. 

7018.  (Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry.)  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  one  question  with  regard  to  the  very  interesting 
detailed  statement  of  the  different  ports.  ^i^you 
obtain  all  this  information  by  personal  inquiry  7— Yes. 

7019.  From  the  best  sources  of  information  you  could 
get?— From  the  best  sources  obtainable,  that  is,  the 
headquarters  in  each  case. 

7020.  And  subject  to  that  qaalification  we  may  take 
it  all  as  accurate  I^Yes,  and  it  has  been  checked. 

7021.  (Sir  Robert  Giffen.)  With  reference  to  your 
-table  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  steamers 
of  100  tons  gross  and  upwards,  it  looks  to  me  "ke^ 
table  that  tou  would  find  in  a  return  called  "The 
Progress  of"^  Merchant  Shipping"  published  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  ^-Tfhat  is  probably  obtained  from  the 
fame  source  as  that  from  which  I  obtained  mane.  It 
is  extracted  from  "Lloyd^s  Itegister  Book. 

7022.  I  just  wish  to  know  how  far  it  is  an  original 


document   made  up  \H'  Wdjri*^ — ^  received  H  f»oin 
Lloyd's  just  as  you  see  it 

7023.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  footnote  with  refer- 
ence to  the  United  States  is  correct ;  as  to  these  figures 
"including  steel  and  iron  vessels  trading  on  the  great 
lakes  of  North  Amierica "  ?— Yes.  This  is  exactly  as 
I  received  it  from  the  Secretary  of  *' Lloyd's  Register." 

7024.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  it  includes  all  these 
vessels? — Of  course  I  have  to  fall  back  on  the  source 
from  which  I  received  it. 

7025.  You  have  not  investigated  it?— No,  I  cannot 
possibly  do  so. 

7026.  (Rear-Admiral  Hext,)  In  visiting  these  ports 
and  wharves,  did  you  notice  any  pontoon  gates — a  float- 
ing pontoon  with  a  bridge  from  the  pontoon  to  the 
ship  / — No,  I  did  not. 

7027.  (Mr.  Harper.)  You  did  not  find  any  place 
where  the  warehousing  business  was  mixed  up  with  the 
whole  of  the  docks  ? — Only  at  Amsterdam,  and  that  veiy 
slightly. 

7028.  Now  one  question  with  regard!  to  Appendix  1 
showing  the  number  and  tonnage  ol  steamers  of  100  tons 
gross  and  upwards  relative  to  the  different  countries. 
There  has  been  some  disturbance  in  those  figures 
lately,  has  there  nob?  The  Atlantic  Transport  line 
has  been  sold,  has  it  not? — ^I  believe  it  has.  I  have 
no  knowledge  myself. 

7029.  Since  1900  there  has  been  a  transfer  of  some 
millions  of  tons,  has  there  not?— I  should  think  it  was 
certainly  not  millions  of  tons. 

7030.  Is  tl'.ere  not  another  line — ^bhe  Atlas — ^which 
has  been  transferred  ? — ^Not  going  into  millions  of  tons. 

7031.  The  Leyland  liners  have  been  tiansfen-ed,  have 
they  not?— If  one  is  to  believe  what  is  in  the  papers 
they  have  been  transferred. 

7032.  (Mr.  Roidand  Whitehead).  With  regard  to 
Antwerp,  you  give  certain  figures,  showing  that  the 
registered  tonnage  of  shipping  entering  that  port  has 
increased  from  the  year  1890  to  the  year  1899  from 
4,500,000  to  6,800,000  ?— Yes. 

7033.  Can  vou  tell  the  Commission  whether  any  largo 
proportion  of  that  increase  was  attributable  to  the 
North  American  trade  I— I  cannot  tell  you. 

7034.  You  did  not  go  into  that  question  ?— No,  1  did 
not  go  into  that  question. 

7035.  (Mr.  George  Wallace.)  It  was  put  to  you  as  a 
matter  of  fact  tiiat  the  Atlantic  Transport  line  has 
changed  hands.    Is  that  a  fact?— I  know  nothing,  cer- 
tain about  that. 

(Mr.  Daldy.)  My  Lord,  may  I  say  one  word  ?  Some 
of  this  evidence  may  possibly  conflict  with  evidence  that 
has  been  put  bef(»re  the/  Commission  by  Mr.  Gomme, 
the  clerk  to  the  London  County  Ooanml.  My  view, 
subject  to  vour  Lordship's  approval,  is  tnat  "  ttiere  is 
anything  of  that  kind,  it  is  much  better  for  Mr.  Gomme 
to  dve  any  explanation,  if  he  wishes,  than  for  me  to 
put  questions  in  cross-examination,  which  would  oe 
only  labouring  the  thing  twice  over. 

(Chairman.)  I  quite  agree  with  you. 


Mr.  John  Trottbr  recalled  and  further  examined. 


Mr.  J, 
Trotter, 


7036.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  chairman  of  tbe  Mill- 
wiall  Dock  Company  ?— Yes. 

7037.  You  have,  I  believe,  some  statements  to  put  in, 
in  answer  to  certain  questions  put  by  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  occasion  of  your  last  app^ranoe?— 
I  put  in  a  statement  of  the  annual  income  and  expendi- 
tuie  of  the  Millwall  Dock  Company,  arrangedin  a 
particular  form,  as  was  desired  in  Questions  1146-7. 

(The  witness  \handed  in  the  Revenue  Account  of  IhAi 
MUhcall  Dock  Company  for  the  year  ending  ^l  Dec., 
1899.  See  Appendix  20th  Day,  No.  4.) 
I  also  put  in  a  statement  showing  l^e  estimated  net 
towage  of  vessels  entering  Millwall  Docks  during  the 
v^^^l869,  1879,  1889  ;  and  the  actual  tonnage  for 
1899,  in  answer  to  Questions  1003-4. 

(The  uniness  handed  in  a  table  shmcing  the  ^timated 
^  n!t  tonnage  of  vessels  enUrina  the  Mdtwall  Docks  fir 
Ihe  years  ym,  1879, 1889  and  the  actual  tonnage  for 
1899.    See  Appendix  20th  Day,  No,  5.) 


I  have  to  explain  that  the  records  of  the  earUer  y^rs 
were  d^troyed  by  fire,  so  that  they  are  only  estimates. 
I  also  put  in  a  statement  showing  the  analysis  of  the 
tonnage  of  vessels  entering  the  MillwaUDocks  during 
the  year  1899,  in  answer  to  Questions  1008-9. 

(T/te  witness  handed  in  tfic  table.   See  Appendix  20lh  Day, 
No.  6.) 

7038  Will  you  give  us  some  explanation  as  to  the 
crowding  and  delays  in  the  MillwaU  Docks,  <rf  which  Afa. 
Jones  and  other  witnesses  have  complained?— I  have  to 
explain  that  the  crowding  and  delays  in  the  MillwaU 
DoScs,  of  which  Mr.  Jones  and  other  witnesses  have  com- 
plained, have  been  due  chiefly  to  fthe  want  of  suffici*^ 
warehouse  accommodation  for  grain,  of  which  there  IMS 
been  a  large  quaatity  often  afloat  in  barges,  an^»lsoto 
the  absence  of  means  for  movinc  grain  »n«J^^  «?^f 
quickly  from  the  quays  and  bitges.  ^  The  dolphins 
erected  in  the  Dodks,  which  were  mentioned  m  Mr. 
Duckham's  evidence,  have  provided  tiie  means  of  cm- 
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charging  large  grain  cargoes  rapidly ;  and  since  I 
last  gave  evidence  the  Millwali  Dock  Equipment 
ment  CkMnpany  has  been  successfully  floated,  by  which 
Company  an  amount  of  £200,000  "will  be  expended  to 
proyide  (a)  additional  granary  acoommodation  to  the  ex- 
tent of  100,000  quarters,  with  all  the  most  modern  ma- 
chinery for  the  rapid  reception,  storage  and  delivery  of 
grain  ;  (b)  a  new  timber  yard  of  20  acres,  with  sheds, 
railway  sidings,  etc.,  communicating  with  Uie  quay  side 
by  a  series  of  rapid  mechanical  transporters,  new  to  this 
country,  and  worked  by  electricity ;  and  (c)  sundry  plant 
which  will  greatly  add  to  the  facilities  of  working  the 
docks.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  outlay  will  enable  the 
Millwali  Dock  Company  to  meet  all  reasonable  require- 
ments that  may  be  made  upon  it.  For  example,  the  three 
pneumatic  elevators  to  be  installed  at  the  new  granary 
will  have  a  capacity  for  discharging  and  Housing  grain 
at  the  rate  of  300  tons  per  hour.  This,  as  compared  with 
hand  labour,  will  be  of  immense  advantage  to  shipowners, 
merchants,  and  the  Dock  Company ;  added  to  which  will 
be  the  increased  facility  of  being  able  to  carry  on  the 
discharge  of  vessels  continuously,  both  day  and  night, 
irrespective  of  the  weather.  Tne  provision  of  new  ma- 
chinery will  quadruple  the  output  of  the  present  pneu- 
matic appliances,  as  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


Preseut 
Machinery. 


Csimelty 

in  Tons        Proposed 
per        Machinery. 
,  How. 


Pneamatic 
Elevators 


ISO 


Pnenmatlc 
Elevators 


Capacity 
in  Tons 

per 
Hour. 


Total  Excess  over 
future        present 

capacity  capacity  in 
in  Tons  i  Tons  per 

per  Hour !     Hour. 


410 


540 


315-88r 


Similarly  the  timber  transporters  about  to  be  erected 
will  enable  the  Company  to  transfer  from  barges  in  dock 
some  60  standards  of  wood  goods  per  hour  to  their  un- 
used land  at  Cuibitt  Town,  east  of  the  Millwali  Extension 
Railway  and  East  Ferry  Boad,  over  which  the  transport- 
ing machineiT  will  be  carried  by  'bridges.  The  quantity 
of  wood  good»  landed  by  manual  labour  only  with  the 
present  facilities,  as  compared  with  the  quantity  esti- 
mated to  be  landed  by  the  proposed  new  elevating  and 
transporting  appliances,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


At  present  by 
Manual  Labour. 


Standards  per  hour. 
14 


By  proposed 
Machinery. 


Standards  per  hour. 
60 


Excess  by  New 
Machinery. 


Standards  per  hour. 


46=328-57 


'o* 


You  will  see  that  at  present  by  manual  labour  we  are 
able  to  do  14  standards  per  hour,  and  by  the  proposed 
machinery  we  shall  be  able  to  do  60  standards  per  nour, 
showing  an  excess  by  the  new  machinery  of  46  standards 
per  hour,  equal  to  328*57  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the 
present  ability  of  the  Dock  Company  to  deal  with  this 
class  of  goods.  Even  as  matters  stand,  a  trade  resorts 
to  Millwali  Docks  whidb  is  considerably  greater  per 
acre  of  water  area  than  the  trade  of  the  other  docks  in 
the  Port  of  London,  as  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 

Net  Tonnage  of  Vessels  entered  the  Docks  of  London  in  1899* 

Statement  showing  the  Relation   of  Tons  dealt  witu  per 

Acre  of  Water  Space  at  Millwali  as  compared  with 

other  Docks. 


Dock. 


Millwali  Docks 
Other  Docks 


Net 
Tonnage 


Tons 

per 

Acre. 


Excess  at 

Millwali 

Docks. 


940,005  ,  26,111  I  13,002  =  99-18% 

Tons, 
6,836,428     13,109  ] 


I  was  asked  on  a  previous  occasion  whether  Millwali 
Docks  had  any  vitality,  and  I  thouzht  it  would  be 
interesting  to  show  that  we  are  really  a  verv  busy 
dock.  Millwali  Docks  have  a  water  space  of  36  acres 
and  a  net  tonnage  of  940,005  tons,  which  enuals  26,111 
tons  per  acre  of  water  space  per  annum.  That  was  in 
the  year  1899.  I  may  mention  that  in  1900  we  had 
a  very  much  increased  tonnage,  namely,  30,253  tons 
ner  acre  of  water  space  per  annum.     So  that  Alillwali 
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Dock,  instead  of  going  back,  is  progressfve,  and  with        j^r.  J, 
the  expenditure  which  is  about  to_be  made  through      Trotter. 

the  Equipment   Company,    we  shall   provide   all   the         

necessary  accommodation    for    the    two    great    trades  *-^*  ^*y  1^1- 
which  resort  to  Millwali  Dock. 

7039.  Have  you  any  further  remarks  to  make  with 
reference  to  the  tables  ? — ^No  ;  I  do  not  think  I  have 
any  further  statement  to  make. 

7040.  You  have  referred  in  your  statement  to  the  ^ 
evidence  of  Mr.  Alfred  Jones.     I  should  like  to  call 

your  attention  to  Question  4827,  in  which  he  stated 
that,  owing  to  the  continual  breakdown  of  hydraulic 
cranes  in  the  Millwali  Dock,  considerable  loss  of  time 
and  expense  has  been  incurred.  Are  you  aware  of 
that? — ^That  is  perfectly  accurate,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
Millwali  Dock  was  doing  a  very  much  increased  busi- 
ness, and  therefore  our  cranes  at  that  time  were 
strained  to  the  utmost,  and  no  doubt  on  occasions, 
with  this  intricate  hydraulic  apparatus,  a  crane  will 
go  wrong,  and  naturally  there  is  some  delay  in  conse- 
quence ;  but  the  company  has  under  consideration 
the  provision  of  some  extra  cranes  to  be  worked  by 
electricity,  which  will  relieve  the  hydraulic  cranes, 
and  give  us  increased  hydraulic  power  so  that  the- 
cranes  will  be  worked  quicker,  and  which  will  also 
give  us  more  cranes.  I  may  also  state  that  we  have 
taken  the  very  best  electrical  expert  we  can  find  to 
advise  us  on  tne  question  of  introaucing  electricity  for 
the  working  of  lifts  throughout  the  granaries  of  the 
companv,  which  are  now  worked  by  the  same  hydraulic 
power  that  works  the  cranes  ;  and  when  that  is  carried 
out  I  think  there  will  be  a  very  much  increased  power 
for  the  cranes,  and  they  will  work  more  satisfactorily. 

7041.  Now  be  kind   enough   to  refer  to   the  same- 
question,   4827,   where  the  witness  complains  of  the- 
charge  of  lOs.   6d.   per  hour  paid  to  ihe  company's 
men  for  workingon  the  quay  between  the  hours  of' 
7  and  8  a.m.  ?— -We  do  make  that  charge. 

7042.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to- 
that  ? — ^It  has  been  customary  always  to  make  it,  and 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  reason  why  we  should' 
not.  We  have  to  have  men  there  watching,  and  we- 
have  to  keep  the  machinery  going  and  the  engine  at 
work. 

7043.  Have  yon  received  complaints  from  various 
shipowners  on  the  subject  ?— I  do  not  think  we  have 
had  any  from  anybody  but  Mr.  Jones. 

7044.  {^it  Bohert  GifFen.)  I  see  from  the  account  of 
your  revenue  and  expenditure  that  £19,000  was  spent 
last  year  u^n  dredging? — In  the  year  1899. 

7045.  If  the  other  dock  companies  were  spending 
in  the  same  proportion  to  the  size  of  the. docks,  would 
there  not  be  an  enormous  expenditure  by  those  com- 

rnies?— I   cannot  answer  for  the  other   companies, 
do  not   know  whether  the  amount  of  mud   which 
comes  in  at  the  dock  gates  is  the  same  as  is  the  case* 
with  ourselves.    It  differs,  I  believe,  at  various  points 
on  the  river. 

7046.  According  to  your  statement  the  other  docks 
have  about  ififteen  (times  your   water  •sipace? — ^Well, 

somewhere  about  that,  I  su'pposo,  it  would  be. 

7047.  So  that  if  they  were  spending  fifteen  times 
what  you  spend  upon  dredging,  I  think  there  should  be- 
a  different  account  of  revenue  and  expenditure? — ^I 
think  I  ougiht  to  explain  that  in  the  year  1899,  which 
was  the  £i»t  year  after  the  catastrophe,  we  did  a  great 
deal  of  dredging  to  bring  the  dock,  which  had  been 
much  neglected  in  the  past,  into  a  proper  state,  so 
that  is  more  than  the  normal  amount. 

7048.  (:8ir  John  W  -Hfe-Barry.)  You  have  received 
£200,000  for  equipmeiLt  by  the  agency  of  a  separate 
company  % — ^Yes. 

7049.  Have  they  a  prior  charge,  or  how  is  the  linrrest 
for  that  money  provided? — The  ground  is  unoccupied 
at  present.  The  dock  company  gives  them  the  lease 
of  that  ground,  and  it  takes  a  lease  from  them  for  the- 
same  period,  and  agrees  .to  pay  them  6  per  cent,  on  the- 
outlay.  They  then  have  the  .security  of  thij*  letase,  and 
ako  the  improvements,  buildings,  and  so  forth,  which 
they  place  on  the  ground. 

7050.  Do  th©y  provide  £200,000  which  is  mainly  spent 
in  the  dock  iteelf? — ^It  is  spent  in  buildings,  and  in 
roads  and  in  machinery  of  various  kinds  which  belong 
to  the  Equipment  Company. 

7051.  And    then    do    the    Equipment  Company  get 
what  may  be  called  the  varehousinp;? — ^No-     The  Dock 
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n,     Y        Company  lease  them  back  from  the  Equipment  Cam- 

tS,Iu^        pany   an<i  ^^^  ^^^   ^^^^  ^^^   ^^^   wareliousing,   pay- 

-*1Z_.         ing  a  definite  rent  to  the  Equipment  Company  for  the 

20  May  1901.  whole  provision  that  they  make  of  buildings,  roads, 

and  so  forth. 

7052.  Then  the  Dock  Company  practically  guarantees 
6  per  cent.  ? — ^Yes. 

*  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Scrutton. 

7053.  The  London  and  India  Dock  Company  have 
oome  forward  with  proposal*  for  increased  powers  of 
charging.  Do  you  ask  ajiybody  for  increased  powers  of 
charging  ?— We  (have  not  asked  for  any  such  powers  yet 

7054.  Neither  on  lighters  nor  on  goods  ?— We  ask  for 
nothing  at  ftJie  present  time. 

7056.  Is  Increased  money  wanted  for  improving  the 
entrances  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  eo  at  the  preeent  time. 

7056.  Is  any  increased  capital  expenditure,  say  within 
<he  next  ten  years,  wanted  by  your  company  m  your 
^iew  ?— We  are  providing  for  £200,000  to  be  spent  im- 
mediately. 

7057.  By  the  sub«idiary  company  ?— Yes. 

7058.  With  the  exception  of  the  provision  by  the 
subsidiary  company  do  you  regard  any  increased  capital 
expenditure  as  necessary  within  the  next  ten  years, 
gay  ?— There  are  a  great  many  improvements  that  we 
might  make  undoubtedly.  We  are  at  the  present  time 
making  them  out  of  income. 

7059.  (Mr.  Lyttdton,)  What  is  the  term  of  that 
lease  ?— 09  years. 

7060.  If  you  failed  to  pay  ^the  guaranteed  interest  of 
^  per  cent,  to  Uhe  company,  they  would  enter  into  posr 
session  of  ihe  demised  premises  for  9&  years  ?— Of  the 
portion  that  is  leased  to  them. 

7061.  Then  they  do  get  a  priority  over  the  debentures? 
—The  rent  is  pak  of  the  working  expenses. 

7062.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  Then  they  do  come  in 
priority  over  the  debentures  ?— As  far  as  that  rent  is  con- 
cerned. 

7063  (Mr,  Scnttton.)  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  upon 
another  matter.  Has  the  charge  for  weigh  ng  out  loose 
grain  and  working  it  out  remained  the  same  for  the 
last  20  or  30  years  ?— That  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer. 
Mj  knowledge  is  only  recent  as  regards  these  details. 
I  can  hardly  inform  you  with  regard  to  anything  before 
about  18  months  ago. 

7064.  Is  there  any  gentleman  coming  from  the 
-Company  who  knows  about  the  working  of  the  Docks  ror 
the  Mt  14  years?— Mr.  Duokham  can  tell  you,  no 
•doubt. 

7065.  He  Is  the  engineer  ?— Yes. 

7066.  He  would  not  be  familiar  with  the  rates 
charged  ?— The  General  Manager,  of  course,  is  not  avail- 
able. 

7067.  I  am  not  going  into  the  details,  but  you  have 
introduced  in  the  last  four  or  five  years  considerable 
improvements  in  the  way  of  elevators  and  pneumaUc 
machinery  for  getting  grain  out  of  vessels,  have  you  not  / 
— It  IS  more  than  four  or  five  years  ago. 

7068.  How  long  is  it?— I  should  say  it  is  seven  or 
eight  years  ago. 

7069.  And  no  change  at  all  has  been  made  in  the  rate 
—No. 

7070  The  rate  has  remained  the  same  as  it  has  been 
for  the  last  20  or  30  years,  has  it  not?- I  do  not  know 
about  so  long  ago  as  that.  It  has  not  been  made  re- 
cently, anyway. 

7(^71.  The  pneumatic  machinery  and  other  matters 
have  been  introduced  ?— Yes  ;  not  the  hydraulic  ma- 
chinery. The  elevators  are  pneumatic.  The  hydraulic 
apparatus  was  there  I  beUeve  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Docks  almost. 

7072.  Do  you  make  any  proposals  or  suggestions  to 
the  Commission  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  River  should 
be  dredged? — No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Daldy. 

7073.  Your  dock  undertaking  can  scarcely  be  described 
now  as  being  in  a  sound  financial  condition,  can  it? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  can.. 

7074.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  it  has  always  been  in  a 
sound  financial  condition? — ^No. 


7075.  The  dock  undertaking  dates  from  the  year  1364  ? 
— \es. 

{Mr.  Lewis  Coward.)  The  Act  dates  from  1864,  but 
the  dock  from  1868  ?— Yes. 

7076.  {Mr.  Daldy.)  What  I  want  to  get  Is  when  this 
dock  came  into  an  unsound  financial  condition? — That 
I  camiot  tell  you. 

7077.  Are  the  craft  in  this  Dock  principally  the  craft 
of  the  Company  ;  that  is,  belonging  to  or  hired,  or  given 
by  the  Company? — ^^o,  decidedly. 

7078.  Could  you  give  me  a  rough  proportion  as  to  what 
part  of  them  belong  to  or  are  used  by  the  Company? 
— I  could  not  give  you  an  accurate  account.  I  should 
say  somewhere  about  10  per  cent,  probably. 

7079.  The  Millwall  Dock  Company  has  not  got  a  very 
good  land  access,  has  :t  ? — ^Yes,  1  think  it  has  very  good 
land  access.     Do  you  mean  railway  access  or  road  access  1 

7080.  Both  ? — ^It  has  all  that  is  sufiicient. 

7081.  Can  you  tell  me  why  it  is  that  the  Surrey  Dock 
on  the  other  side  of  the  River  nearly  opposite  your  dock 
is  so  prosperous  and  your  dock  has  not  Deen  prosperous? 
— Simply  because  they  do  a  different  trade.  They  do 
a  trade  in  timber  which  remains  for  a  long  time  In  ihe 
dock  and  does  not  go  away,  and  we  do  a  general  trade 
in  grain  and  other  things  whioh  go  away  overside,  and  we 
get  nothing  foo:  it. 

7082.  And  you  complain  of  the  congestion , of  barges, 
which  causes  delay  as  the  London  and  India  Dock  Co. 
do? — ^Undoubtedly  they  cause  delay. 

Cross-examin^  by  Mr.  Harper. 

7063.  As  I  understand  you  express  a  desire  not  to  be 
exterminated  ? — ^We  do  not  wish  to  be  exterminated. 

7084.  Ycu  think  there  is  a  future  for  your  Dock?— I 
think  there  is  a  future  for  our  Dock. 

7085.  I  understand  that  ji  answer  to  Mr.  Scrutton 
you  said  you  do  not  want  any  alteration  at  the  present 
time  in  the  existing  condition  of  things? — ^I  aid  not 
say  that.    I  said  we  had  not  asked  for  any, 

7086.  When  did  this  £200,000  expenditure  take  place? 
— ^It  is  about  to  take  place  now. 

7087.  Wlien  was  the  arrangement  entered  into? — ^In 
February  of  this  year. 

7088.  I  see  you  are  proposing  large  additional 
granary  accommodation,  and  that  provision  is  to  take 
effect  whether  any  alteration  be  made  with  regard 
to  lighterage  or  landing  dues,  or  not? — We  shall  do 
that,  anvhow. 

7089.  And  your  belief  is  that  your  company  has 
sufficient  vitality  to  pay  this  6  per  cent,  interest  on 
this  £200,000  in  addition  to  the  future  you  have 
described  ? — ^Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cram^touiu 

7090.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  number  of 
barges  that  enter  your  dock  during  the  year  ? — I  think 
I  can. 

(Mr.  Lewis  Coward.)  It  has  been  given  in  evidence 
as  over  40,000  barges. 

(Mr.  Ellis.)  A  good  many  of  these  points  have  al- 
ready been  gone  into. 

(Witness.)  A  table  has  already  been  put  in. 

(Chairman.)  I  was  going  to  point  out  to  you,  Mr. 
Cranstoun,  that  a  good  many  of  these  questions  were 
asked  of  Mr.  Duckham  on  the  15th  November  last 

(Mr.  Ellis.)  We  heard  then  the  whole  position  of  the 
Millwall  Dock  Company. 

7091.  (Mr.  Cranstoun.)  Take,  for  instance,  an  aver- 
age day.  How  many  barges  would  yon  say  were  on 
an  average  lying  in  the  dock  ? — It  varies  in  the  most 
extraordinary  way. 

7092.  Would  you  have  as  many  as  500? — ^Yes.  I 
should  say  some  days  we  might  have  500,  some  days 
not  more  than  100. 

7093.  How  many  of  these  would  be  doing  your  own 
work  on  an  average? — That  is  difficult  to  answer.  At 
the  present  time,  I  think  we  have  only  got  about  20, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  doing  our  own  work. 

7094.  On  an  average,  how  many  of  that  500  would 
have  your  own  grain  on  board? — It  is  very  difficult 
to  answer  that.  At  some  times  of  the  year  we  have 
more  than  at  others.  In  the  middle  of  winter  we 
have  more.    It  might  be  100,  perhaps. 
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7096.  It  might  be  100  doing  your  own  work  in  one 
day? — Yes,  it  might  be. 

7096.  Might  I  not  say  300  ?— I  do  not  think  we  have 
had  more  than  260,  to  my  recollection. 

7097.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  number  of 
barges  that  you  have  permanently  in  your  dock,  that 
do  not  go  out  or  come  m,  that  are  used  by  yourselves  ? 
—26. 

7098.  Is  that  all?— That  is  all. 

7099.  What  would  be  the  average  size  of  these 
barges? — I  suppose  they  would  be  60  to  65  tons. 

7100.  What  are  they  used  for  ?— They  are  used  for 
taking  grain  from  the  vessels  to  the  shore,  for  un- 
loading or  putting  timber  on  and  tfiiing  that  ashore — 
any  purpose  of  that  sort.  They  are  used  principally 
for  grain  and  timber. 

7101.  And  these  are  permanently  in  the  dock? — 
I  think  it  is  about  25  that  we  have  permanently 
engaged. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  lUyidand  Whittkead. 

7102.  One  question  with  regard  to  the  machinery 
for  moving  timber.  Has  your  company  the  exclusive 
right  for  the  use  of  that  machinery! — ^For  the  Port  of 
London,  yes. 

7103.  You  said  that  the  Surrey  Bocks  have  a 
timber  trade,  and  are  therefore  prosperous.  That  is 
what  I  understood  to  be  the  effect  of  your  answer  ? — 
That  is  what  I  beUeve; 

7104.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  have  had  an 
agreement  with  the  Surrey  Dock  Company  ?— Not  since 
I  have  been  Chairman  of  the  Company. 

7105.  Until  recently  ?■— There  was  one  prior  to  that. 

7106.  The  effect  of  that  agreement  was 

(2fr.  Lewis  Coward.)  Is  not  this  going  too  far?  If 
there  are  agreements  they  will  speak  for  themselves. 

{Mr.  Bowland  Whitehead,)  This  gentleman  says  that, 
as  compared  with  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  they 
are  not  prosperous ;  that  the  Surey  Commercial  Docks 
have  a  large  timber  trade  7 

{Chairman,)  What  is  the  point  ithat  is  material  ? 

{Mr,  Bo'idand  Whitehead.)  I  was  going  to  ask  this 
witness  whether  it  is  not  the  fact  tlw-t  this  company 
have  had  an  agreement  until  recenltly  with  ihe  Surrey 
Commer-iial  Dcx^k^  Company  under  which  the  timber 
trade  was  allocated  to  the  Surrey  Docks  ? 

{Mr.  Loehnis,)  That  agreement,  whateveir  it  was, 
ran  out  some  five  or  six  years  ago. 

(Air,  Lewis  Coxoard.)  And  this  witness  became  chair- 
man only  about  eighteen  months  ago. 

{Mr.  Boioland  Whitehead.)  I  sulbmit  it  is  relevant 
If  this  witness  cannot  deal  with  the  point,  I  imufltt  pass 
from  li,  of  oousrse. 

7107.  Are  yon  aware  whether  there  was  an  agreemont 
-in  existence? — I  know  there  was  an  agreement  some 
years  before  I  became  chairman,  but  Siere  has  bean 
nothing  of  the  kind  since  I  became  chairman  of  the 
Dock  Company. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  George  Wallace. 

7108.  You  said  in  your  previous  evidence  (question 
•1,134)  that  you  considered  tha.t  the  barge  question  was 

a  very  serious  one  and  entailed  great  expense  and 
took  away  a  very  large  aimount  of  goods  .that  otherwise 
would  come  to  the  dock  and  you  get  nothdnff  for  it. 
You  have  not  changed  your  mind  since  you  were  ex- 
amined on  that  point  ? — ^o,  not  in  the  sHghtest. 

7109.  When  you  say  that  yon  have  not  asked  for 
further  powers  of  charging  at  the  present  time,  does  not 
your  asking  for  them  depend  upon  the  success  oi  the 
]oint  committee  s  application  ? — ^No ;  we  have  not  come 


Q^^x    to  a  decision  on  the  point. 


Be-examincd  by  Mr.  Lems  Coward.  %r    j 

^  7110.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  timber,  and       Trotter. 
the  transporter,  you  put  dn  a  table  dealing  with  the  oa  xr — yr^m 
number  of  standards  per  hour  by  manual  labour  and       „^-i!^ 
by  the  proposed  machinery.    Have. you  under-estimated 
there  what  you  think  is  the  capacity  of  this  transporter  ? 
— ^We  have  had  one  trial  of  the  maJchinery  and  that  one 
trial  has  considerably  exceeded  what  we  had  given  in 
this  table.     It  was  only  one  trial,  but  I  think  what  we 
have  given  in  this  table  will  be  considerably  exceeded. 

7111.  When  do  you  expect 'to  have  this  transporter 
actually  working  ?— -It  will  be  working  this  week. 

7112.  I  do  not  know  if  you  could  in  your  own  words 
at  all  describe  it.  It  is  a  most  interesting  thing  if  any 
of  the  committee  would  like  to  see  it.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  manner  of  dealing  wiith  this  timber,  The 
timber  is  hoisted  out  of  the  barges  very  rapidly  by 
means  of  cranes  one  after  the  o&er  and  put  on  the 
top  of  a  slide.  Then  it  is  taken  some  450  yards  away 
^0  that  the  dock  space,  of  course,  will  be  very  much 
larger  in  consequence  when  you  have  this  timber  away  ? 
— Tes,  we  shall  be  able  to  utUise  the  land  on  the  other 
side  of  the  railway,  which  has  hitherto  been  used  for 
football  grounds  and  gardens,  bringing  in  no.  income 
to  the  company.  We  shall  be  able  to  use  the  whole  of 
the  land  which  is  not  occupied  for  the  dredging  of  the 
dock. 

7113.  It  is  a  Swedish  invention,  I  think,  is  it  not? 
— ^It  is  three  Swedish  inventions. 

7114.  {Sir  JoJm  Wolfe-Barry.)  When  you  say  you 
have  an  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  this  apparatus, 
I  suppose  you  have  purchased  the  exclusive  right  from 
the  inventor? — We  got  it  for  a  consideration. 

7115.  But  is  that  how  you  got  it,  by  purchase  in  one 
way  or  another  ?-^In  meal  or  malt. 

{Mr.  Scrution.)  My  Lord,  might  I  ask,  as  a  matter 
of  information,  whether,  before  any  evidence  putting 
forward  new  schemes  for  the  river  is  ^ealt  with,  we 
should  know  whether  the  Conservancy  make  any 
proposals?  I  see  at  Question  5567,  when  Sir 
Frederick  Dixon  Hartland  came  'before  the  Com- 
mission, he  stated  that  the  Conservancy  had  not  yet 
had  time  to  fully  discuss  the  proposals  they  would 
make  for  dealing  with  the  river,  but  they  were  push- 
ing on  as  quickly  as  they  could.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  it  would  be  convenient  if,  before  anybody  put 
forward  a  new  scheme,  we  knew  what  the  existing 
authorities  were  proposing  to  do.  We  know  now  what 
the  dock  companies  are  proposing  to  do. 

{Chairman.)  We  shall  have  Sir  Frederick  Dixon 
Hartland  appearing  before  us  alter  we  have  heard  the 
evidence  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

{Mr.  Scrution.)  The  difficulty  that  occurred  to  me 
was  this:  Both  the  Corporation  and  the  County 
Council  are  putting  forward  new  schemes  for  dealing 
with  the  organisation  of  the  river,  and  they  will  be 
putting  them  forward  without  knowing  what  the  exist- 
ing authorities  projMse. 

{Chairman.)  I  think,  if  it  is  more  convenient  for 
your  clients,  we  might  ask  the  Thames  Conservancy 
and  also  the  Trinity  Honse  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mission in  order  to  give  evidence  with  regard  to  their 
proposals. 

{Mr.  Scrutton.)  The  question  is  whether  it  is  not 
desirable  to  have  the  schemes  proposed  by  the  existing 
authorities  before  yon  hear  any  o(f  the  schemes  pro- 
posed by  the  County  Council  or  the  Corporation.  We 
know  what  the  dock  compejiies  propose  to  do,  but  we  do 
not  know  what  the  authority  resjMnsible  for  the  dredg- 
ing proposes  to  do. 

{Chairman.)  That  will  not,  I  think,  prevent  us 
from  hearing  the  London  Connty  CounciFs  evidence  to- 
day. ** 


Becalled  8463. 


Mr.  Thoicas  MoKinnon  Wood  called  and  examined. 


7116.  (Chairman.)  Ton  appear  before  us  as  repre- 
senting the  London  County  Council  ?— Yes. 

7117.  You  have  been  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  and  Chairman  of  the  Council? — ^Yes. 

7118.  You  are  also  a  member  of  the  Bivers  Com- 
mittee, to  whom  the  consideration  of  the  subject  matter 
of  the  inquiry  of  this  Commission  was  referred? — ^Yes. 

7119.  You  now  appear  before  lis  in  order  to  state 


tlie  policy  of  the  London  County  Council  ? — Yes ,  that  j/,.^  j*  j^ 
«  »o-  '   Wood,  ' 

7120.  Will  yon  kindly  give  us  your  evidence  ? — It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  the 
Port  of  London  as  a  centre  of  British  commerce.  The 
tonnage  of  the  shipping  that  enters  the  Port  of  London 
with  cargo  amounts  to  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
total  shipping  entering  the  ports  of  the  United  King- 
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Wood,        P^^'*  ^®  one-third  of  the  total  value  oi  the  imports  of 

*   —  *        the   United   Kingdom,   and  the  value   of  the  exports 

W  May  1901.  is    more    than  one-fourth    of   the   total    value    of   the 

United   Kingdom.       Liverpool,   which    ranks  next  in 

qu.Uitity  and  importance  of  its  shipping,  had  in  1899  a 
itonnage  eiitered  of  8,282,774,  against  ;14, 682,971  for 
London,  and  a  tonnage  cleared  of  7,458,218,  as  against 
8,250,733  for  London,  excluding  Cardiff,  where  the  trade 
is  i>f  a  more  special  nature  ;  Glasgow  is  the  next  British 
pv^rc  with  a  tonnage  of  shipping  entered  in  18£9  of 
0,034,680,  imd  of  ^ippiiig  cleared  of  3,415,296.  Of 
foreign  ports.  New  York  comes  first  with  a  shipping  en- 
tered with  cargo  and  in  ballast  of  8,115,528  tons,  or 
52-7  per  cent,  of  shipping  entered  into  London  with  cargo 
and  lu  ballast,  namely,  15,388,228  tons ;  then  Hamburg, 
with  a  shipping  entered  of  7,765,950  tons,  or  50*5  per 
cent.  ;  Antwerp  with  6,842,163  tons,  or  44-5  per  cent.  ; 
and  Rotterdam  with  6,323,072  tons,  or  41*1  per  cent.  In 
1890  the  shipping  of  New  York  was  50-5  per  cent,  of 
London,  of  Hamburg  was  39*6  per  cent,  Antwerp  34*4  per 
rent,  and  of  Rotterdam  22*2  per  cent.  It  would  appear 
that  the  increase  of  trade  in  several  of  the  Continental 
port«,  which  have  been  developed  during  recent  years, 
by  the  expenditure  of  capital  by  the  State,  or  by  the 
municipal  authority,  has  been  very  remarkable.  They 
have  become  veiy  formidable  competitors  of  London. 
At  present  the  development  of  the  Port  of  London  is 
arrested.  The  financial  position  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy and  the  chief  dock  companies  (with  one  ex- 
ception) is  such  that  these  bodies  ai'e  unable  to  raise, 
at  any  rate  on  advantageous  terms,  the  capital  necessary 
for  development,  and  this  condition  of  affairs  is  certainly 
placing  the  port  at  an  increasing  disadvantage  compared 
with  its  rivals.  Among  improvements  which  are  neces- 
sary, and  for  which  fresh  capital  will  be  required,  are  (a) 
the  deepening  and  improvement  of  the  Thames  on  the 
lines  indicated  in  the  report  of  the  Lower  Thames  Navi- 
gation Commission,  and  in  the  evidence  given  before 
Uie  present  Commission  by  Sir  Alexander  Binnie.  The 
Council's  engineer  has  estimated  t7he  cost  at  less  than 
two  million  spread  over  several  years.  I  think  his  es- 
timate was  a  million  and  a  half,  and  the  estimate  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  was  a  million  and  a  half 
to  two  millions.  I  have  taken  the  larger  sum. 
(b)  The  ijnprovemeii<t  of  the  docks-,  their  equip- 
ment and  approaches.  It  is  evident  from  the  evidence 
alre^idy  given  by  those  at  present  responsible  for  work- 
ing the  docks  that  lara;e  and  important  improvements 
are  necessary..  The  BiU  promoted  this  Session  by  the 
London  and  India  Dock  Company  proposes  to  raise  far- 
ther capital  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  2j^  millions.  I 
see  that  by  that  Bill  two  millions  of  that  sum  are  to  be 
raised  by  ordinary  or  preference  stock,  and  one-third  of 
tlie  new  additional  capital  only  by  debentures.  I  merely 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  the  money  is 
raised  under  present  circumstances  by  ordinary  stodc  it 
would  be  raised  on  very  disadvantageous  terms  indeed. 
The  Millwall  Dock  Company  is  making  arrangements  for 
increased  warehouse  accommodation  by  means  of  a  syn- 
dicate to  whom  they  are  leasing  land  and  guaranteeing  in- 
terest at  6  per  cent.  But  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into 
any  details  as  regards  these  improvements,  which  can 
only  be  adequately  considered  by  the  new  authority. 
Apart  from  the  necessity  for  the  expenditure  of  fresh 
capital,  the  Council  thinks  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
future  administration  of  the  dooks  should  not  remain 
in  the  hands  of  private  companies,  but  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  body  whose  sole  object  should  be  to 
^^Tv^  the  Interests  of  the  shipping  and  commerce  of  the 
port,  with  which  those  of  the  London  ratejjayers  are  very 
closely  connected.  Evidence  has  already  l>een  given  by 
the  Clerk  and  the  Engineer  of  the  Coimcil  that  the  area 
of  the  Port  of  London  should  be  the  same  for  all  pur- 
poses of  jurisdiction,  and  should  be  defined  as  ex- 
tending from  the  tidal  limit  of  the  T^«'^^  %tl  Teddington 
on  the  west  to  an  imaginary  line  arawn  from  the  N^aze 
to  the  North  Foreland,  sufbject  only  to  provisions  simi- 
lar to  those  in  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act  1894  rsee- 
tion  3  and  the  second  schedule)  with  regard  to  charging 
shipping  dues.  The  Thames  Conservancy  should  remain 
with  the  necessary  change  in  constitution,  as  the  river 
authority  above  Teddington.  The  powers  of  the  Con- 
servancy below  Teddington  should  be  taken  over  by  the 
new  authority,  which  should  also  manage  the  undertak- 
ings of  the  following  dock  companies  :  — 

East  Inctia  Docks.  ^ 

West  In«iia  Dooks. 

Rt  Kath  rine's  Pocks.    '  ^.        :=  -l    ^j     t      j 

London  Twcks.  ;  ^^^^^^  ^^  the  London  and 

Royal  Albert  Docks.       I     '"^^^  ^^^^^^  Con^'any. 

Rovftl  Victoria  Docks. 

Tilburv  Docks 

MiUwall  Doc;:* 

KuTrey  Commercial  Docks. 


The  desirabilty  of  consolidation  of  the  docks  is  clearly 
pointed  to  by  the  amalgama4>ion  which  has  already 
taken  place  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  existing  com- 
panies. A  considerable  saving  in  administration  i& 
to  be  expected  from  such  con&oli<iation.  The  new  au- 
thority proposed  istobe  an  unpaid  body  like  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board.  The  remuneration  of  the 
directors  of  the  above-named  dock  companies,  allowing, 
for  the  increase  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  1900,  seetion 
37,  together  with  that  of  the  Thames  Conservani^,  will 
be  between  £14,000  and  £15,000  per  annum.  The 
consolidation  of  management  should  result  in  important 
savings,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  wise  expend!- 
ture  of  capital  on  improvements  and  on  the  replace- 
ment of  old  equipment  by  modern  appliances,  of  the 
necessity  of  which  the  Commission  has  had  evidence 
from  previous  witnesses,  would  result  in  more  econo- 
mical working,  and  in  obviating  the  delays  of  which 
the  shipowners  make  the  mo9t  serious  complaint.  The 
new  authority  should  also  have  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment of  pilots  and  the  superintendence  of  pilotage 
and  the  regulation  of  watermen  and  lightermen,  and 
in  general  should  control  all  matters  within  the  Port 
of  London,  including  the  provision  and  maintenance- 
of  a  proper  channel,  the  removal  of  obstructions,  light- 
ing and  buoying,  the  provision  of  sufficient  and  suit- 
ably-equipped docks  and  quays,  and  means  of  land  and 
river  communication  therewith,  the  regulation  of  the- 
traffic,  mooring,  loading,  and  unloading  of  vessels,  the 
licensing  of  new  piers  and  embankments  and  making, 
charges  therefor,  the  provision  of  moorings,  piers,  and 
landing  stages,  the  fixing,  revising,  and  levying  dues 
and  charges  on  vessels  and  goods,  the  sanitary  duties 
relating  to  the  port,  and  the  making  of  bye-laws  in 
connection  with  the  above-men/tioned  matters.  This 
would  mean  the  transfer  of  powers  now  exercised  by^ 
the  Thames  Conservancy,  City  Corporation,  Trinity 
House,  the  Watermen's  Company,  and  the  dock  com- 
panies mentioned.  In  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
constitution  of  the  new  authority  to  be  proposed  by 
the  Council,  one  of  the  most  important  considerations 
that  have  determined  its  decision  is  that  of  finance. 
There  must  be  an  expenditure  of  manv  millions  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  property  of  the  dock  companies,  and 
fresh  capital  must  be  raised  for  deepening  the  river 
and  other  improvements.  For  the  management  of  an 
undertaking  of  this  kind,  which  differs  in  its  nature 
rrom  that  of  water  or  tramway  undertakings,  I  think 
it  is  most  desinaible  that  the  managing  body  should 
contain  a  large  representation  of  experts  elected  by  the 
shipowners,  merchants,  and  others  directly  interested 
in  the  commerce  of  the  port.  As  l^e  trade  of  the 
capital  is  not  only  a  matter  of  local  but  also  of  na- 
tional concern — which,  I  think,  is  indicated  by  the 
figures  I  have  given — the  Council  thinks  that  l£e  Qo- 
vernment  should  be  asked  to  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  port,  and  that  representatives  of  cer- 
tain Government  departments  should  be  appointed  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  new  authority.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  receive  one-third  of  the  amount  paid  to  the 
Thames  Conservancy  in  respect  of  the  licences  for 
works  on  the  river,  which  the  Commissioners  might 
perhaps  be  asked  to  forego  in  the  interests  of  the- 
trade  of  the  port.  The  Council  has  had  to  consider  the 
matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  financial  interests- 
of  London  in  their  broadest  aspect  It  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  how  much  the  prosperity  of  commercial 
London,  and,  indeed,  of  the  ratepayers  and  the  in- 
habitants generally,  is  bound  up  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  port  and  its  adequacy  for  modem  requirements. 
After  much  consideration  I  can  see  no  method  of  raising 
the  necessary  capital  which  will  be  so  economical  as 
that  of  raising  it  upon  the  security  of  the  rates  of  Lon- 
don and  by  means  of  the  high  credit  enjoyed  b^  the 
Couiicil.  It  would  be  indwisiwible,  in  my  c^inion, 
to  jjive  the  newer  of  raising  money  hj  rate  to  any- 
body which  iiad  a  direct  inrt^rest  in  reducing  charges 
on  ships  and  goods  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayer. 
The  Council  is  therefore  willing  to  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibility of  raising  the  capital  which  is  necessary. 

7121.  Have  yon  made  any  estimate  of  the  amount 
which  you  suggest  ? — Of  coarse,  we  have  considered  it, 
but  we  thought  it  would  not  be  proper  for  ns  to  put 
forward  any  estimate  which  might  appear  to  be  the  sum 
which  in  your  opinion  we  should  be  required  to  raise, 
because,  of  course,  that  would  tend  to  become  the 
minimum  sum  in  the  event  of  this  scheme  being  carried 
01- 1.  We  are  the  buyers,  and  we  have,  of  rourse,  con- 
siderKl  what  the  Stock  Exchange  value  of  the  com- 
panies is,  what  capital  they  have  raised,  and  all  those 
questions,  and  we  have  formed  our  estimates  in  that 
way,  but  we  have  not  thought  it  right  to  publish  any 
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calculation  of  that  sort.      I  tkink    that    the    Council 
should    purchase    the    docks    and    properties    of    the 
dock     companies     already     mentioned,     and     should 
retain      the     control      of     capital     expenditure      in 
•order  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the   general  body 
of  ratepayers.     Interest  and  sinking  fund  would  be  a 
charge  on  revenue  after  payment  of  management  ex- 
penses.   I  do  not  think  that  it  should  be  the  object 
of  the  Oouncil  to  make  a  profit  for  the  ratepayers,  who 
would  reap  sufficient  advantage  from  the  prosperity  of 
the  port.      The  Oouncil  is  of  opinion  that  repayment 
of  capital  should  be  by  instalments  spread  over  100 
.years,  on  the  annuity  system,  and  having  regard  to  the 
necessary  provision  of  fresh  capital,  I  think  no  more 
onerous  terms  should  be  impofifed  upon  the  ratepayers 
of  the  present  day.      Having  regard  to  the  nature 
of  tho  property,  I  think  the  proposal  of  long-deferred 
repayment  is  sound  and  justifiable  as  regards  future 
ratepayers.    The  dock  companies  make  no  provision  for 
a  sinking  fund.     On  the  proposed  system  the  charge 
would  be  under  5s.  per  cent.  (0-2312  per  cent,  on  the 
23  per  cent  table).     As  to  management,  I  think  that 
all  administrative  control  should  be  left  absolutely  to 
*  statutory  authority,  to  be  called  "  The  Port  of  London 
Committee,"  of  not  more  than  30  members,  of  whom 
ten  members  should  be  from  the  Council,  two  from  the 
City  Corporation,  and  ten  should  be  representatives  of 
the  shipowners,  merchants,  and  others  interested  in  the 
•conunerco  of  the  port,  elected  on  the   Liverpool  system, 
by  all  who  have  paid  in  the  preceding  year  £10  of  port 
•dues.     We  thought  from  the  expressions  which  have 
fallen  from  the  Commission  that  they  would  prefer 
a  definite  scheme  should  be  laid  before  them,  rather 
than  something  general  and  vague.     Other  members 
-should  be  appointed  by  Government  departments,  one 
repr(>sentinff  each  of  such  departments  as  the  Board 
•of  Trade,  the  Customs,  the  Admiralty,  the  Treasury 
(in  case  of  an  Impeidal  grant).  The  Trinity  House  should 
also  be  represented  by  one  member.     With  regard  to 
the  constitution  of  the  authority,  it  was  felt  by  some 
members  of  the  Council  that  a  larger  proportion  should 
consist  of  members  of  the  Oouncil,  in  view  of  the  great 
responsibility  undertaken  in  regard  to  finance,  and  itie 
necessity  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  general  body 
of     ratepayers.       Some     members     thought     it     un- 
Jiecessary   to   suggest    the   appointment   of   members 
by     the     Gk)vemment    depaitments.       But,     on    the 
main    principle    that    the    Port    Committee    should 
contain    members    of    the    Council    as    representing 
the    ratepayers    and    representatives    of    the    ship* 
owners,    merchants,    and    others    directly    interested 
in  the  commerce  of  the  port,  the  Council  was  unani- 
mous.    There  would  thus  be  a  managing  authority  re- 
presenting the  various  inteiests  concern^  m  the  devel* 
opment  and  the  efficient  and  economical  administration 
of  the  port,  and  the  manifest  necessity  of  arranging 
for  capital  expenditure  would  be  adequately  provided 
for.     in  the  event  of  the  income  exceeding  management 
expenses,  together  with  the  payment  of  interest,  and 
sinking  fund,  surplus  revenue  should  be  expended  on 
improvements    of    the     port,      and      on      lowering 
dues    and     charges.       Of    course,     I  have     not    en- 
tered   into    the    question    of    laying    up    a    reserve 
fund.     That  is  a  matter  of  comparative  detail.    I  think 
that  the  sources  of  revenue  of  ithe  new  authority,  after 
the  necessary  improvements  are  carried  oat,  should  be 
sufficient  to  meet  all  its  proper  expenses ;   but  it  is 
necessary  to  contemplate  the  case  of  expenditure  ex- 
ceeding revenue  as  an  exceptional  occurrence  before  the 
proposed  improvements  have  become  remunerative.    In 
this  event,  the  Counc^  ^ould  ihave  power  to  make  a 
contribultion,  and  ithe  comimdttee  should  with  its  appli- 
cation submit  an  esrtimate  of  its  income  and  expendi- 
ture.    Such  contribution  should  be  repayable  to  the 
Council  out  of  the  surplus  revenue.     Should  the  Com- 
missioiL     approve     of     the     ^neral     principles     of 
this    scheme,    and    should    a    bill    be    introduced 
to     carry     it    into     effect,     it    will     be     necessary 
very  carefully  to  consider  in  detail  the  precise  pro- 
cedure to  be  adopted  in  such  a  case.    During  the  debate 
in  the  Council  Lord  Welby  expressed  his  opindon  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  Port  Committee  being  obliged  to 
apply  to  the  Council  for  assistance  in  regard  to  main- 
tenance, it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  some  special 
safeguard  in  the  interest  of  the  ratepayer.    While  I 
would  desire  to  leave  the  largest  powers  of  control  and 
management  to  the  Port  Commiiiee  so  long  as  income 
"balances  expenditure,  it  does  seem  reasonable  that,  if 
the  raterpayers  are  called  upon  to  contribute,  their 
interest  should  be  specially  safe-warded.    The  Port 
of  London  Committee  should  have  complete  powers  of 


management,    including  appointment  of  officers,  and     ^     r  i# 
should  also  have  control  of  expenditure  and  income,         arZLt' 
subject  to  Its  obligation  to  repay  interest  and  sinking 
fund  to  the  Council,  but  it  should  have  no  borrowing  ♦0  May  1901 

powers  or  mght  to  pledge  the  credit  of  London.     lU       

accounts  •>hould  he  separately  audited  and  published. 

7122.  Do  you  wish  to  put  dn  the  report  of  the  Rivers 
Committed  ?—K  your  Lordship  pleases. 

{The  tcitnessfMTuiedin  the  report  of  the  Rivers  Cominittce 
of  the  London  County  Council  on  the  administration 
of  the  Fort  of  London,     See  Appendix  20th  Day, 

7123.  (2/r.  lAfttdton.)  Assuming  that  such  a  proposal 
as  you  make  was  carried  out  'have  you  considered  the 
time  it  would  take  to  transfer  the  properly  of  the  dock 
companies  to  «uch  a  body  as  you  contemplate  ?-— In  the 
event  of  its  being  considered  desiraible  to  purchase  the 
property  of  the  dock  companies  it  might  appear  to 
Parldament  desirable  that  as  some  of  these  improve- 
ments appear  to  be  urgently  neoessary,  some  proposal 
such  as  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  water  companies 
of  vesting  the  property  in  the  purchasing  body  at  once 
before  the  arbitration  was  complelted — securing  tlie 
interests  of  the  shareholders  and  the  debenture  holders 
by  <a  provision  that  the  debenture  interest  and  some 
dividend  on  the  shares  should  be  continued  to  be 
paid  to  them, --might  be  carried  out  and  no  time  would 
be  lost  in  that  event.  The  property  would  vest  within 
a  short  period  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

7124.  Urgency  is  of  course  a  matter  that  we  have  heard 
a  good  deal  of  here.  It  has  been  said  that  the  matter 
is  urgent  and  tliat  some  expenditure  at  any  rate  should 
at  once  be  authorised.  Tou  have  considered  that  poin  t  ? 
— Of  course  we  quiite  feel  that  that  is  so. 

7125.  The  result  of  your  consideration  is  that  a  pro- 
cedure something  like  that  proposed  in  the  case  of  the 
water  companies  might  be  adopted'  ^Tes. 

7126.  And  that  the  existing  compandes  might  raise 
capital? — ^Xo.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  >mean  this: 
that*  instead  of  waiting  for  the  transfer  of  the  property 
of  ithe  dock  companies  until  a  long  axbitration  was 
concluded,  Parliament  might  vest  that  property  in  the 
purchasing  body  at  once,  the  purchasing  Dody  being  one 
able  to  give  to  tne  shareholders  and  det^ture  holders  a 
better  security  than  they  have  at  present.  Parliament 
would  look  after  their  interest.  Supposing  :the  Council 
bought  it  they  would  be  obliged  to  .pay  the  interest  on 
debentures  and  the  preference  shares  and  so  on.  I 
should  say  they  would  not  be  dnjured  in  any  way  be* 
cause  they  would  have  their  dividends  secured  to  them 
on  a  better  security  than  before.  The  urgency  in  the 
case  of  the  water  companies  was  held  by  us  to  be  suffi- 
cient ^to  induce  us  to  ouake  that  exceptional  proposal, 
that  the  property  should  vest  before  the  arbitration 
was  concluded,  and  that  might  be  done  in  this  case. 

7127.  It  might  be  done  if  the  urgency  which  is 
suggested  exists  to  the  extent  that  has  been  urged  ? — 
Yes. 

7128.  So  far  as  I  gather,  the  ^inciple  which  you 
suggest  as  the  foundation  of  the  trusty  is  a  represen- 
tation of  the  nation  in  the  first  place,  through  Govern- 
ment officials? — ^Yes. 

7128.  A  representation  of  the  shipowners  and  the 
merchants  as  interests  peculiarly  affected? — ^Yes. 

7130.  And  lastly,  a  renreseAtation  of  the  London 
County  Council  as  the  body  fina^^ig  the  credit  for  the 
ra?;:L.g  rf  money? — Yes. 

7131.  You  do  not  express,  I  think,  an  opinion  as 
to  the  relation  of  the  several  interests? — ^We  do  sug- 
gest the  proportion  on  the  authority.  We  suggest  ten 
from  the  London  County  Council,  two  from  the  City 
Corporation,  ten  members  representing  trade  and 
shipowners,  and  five  members  representing  the 
Government  and  Trinity  House,  27  in  all.  Roughly 
speaking,  it  is  in  thirds. 

7132.  You  do  not  suggest  a  preponderance  of  any- 
body ? — ^No. 

7133.  {Chairman.)  You  were  speaking  just  now  of 
paying  interest  on  debentures  and  some  dividend  on 
shares.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  sug- 
gested new  authority  to  which  you  make  reference 
would  be  able  to  work  the  port  at  a  profit  without 
recourse  to  any  new  dues  on  goods  and  barges  sug- 
gested by  the  dock  companies,  and  without  recourse 
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Mr.  T,  M     to  which  they  claim  they  are  unable,  with  all  their 

Wood,        long  experience,  to  work  the  port? — That  would  re- 

—  quire  me  to  give  an  opinion  which  I  do  not  feel  that 

20  May  1901t  jf  nm  expert  enough  to  give  as  to  the  way  the  charges 

of  the  port  are  arranged.     I  have  an  opinion  of  my 

own  on  the  subject,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of 

sufficient  value  to  place  before  the  Commission. 

7134.  Would  you  mind  answering  my  question?  Is 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  this  new  authority 
would  be  more  successful  than  the  present  dock  com- 
panies?— Of  course  we  should  save  something  by  an 
amalgamation.  The  effect  of  the  amalgamation  would 
mean  a  saving  of  money. 

7135.  The  amalgamation  would  be  practically  con- 
fined to  the  Millwall  and  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  ? — 
Yes. 

7136.  It  is  a  small  matter  ;  it"  is  not  a  very  big 
sum  in  question? — It  is  not  the  saving  merely  of  the 
expenses  of  management,  the  directors'  salaries  and  so 
on.  Tha,t  is  a  small  thing.  But  you  would  have  one 
staff  of  officers,  and  you  would  have  no  competition 
between  the  docks. 

7137.  You  do  not  suggest  that  tKis  economy  would 
be  sufficient  to  put  another  complexion  on  the  face 
of  affairs? — I  lonijc  forward  to  the  improved  docks,  the 
deepening  of  the  channel,  and  giving  more  up-to-date 
appliances,  bringing  more  trade  to  tho  docks  and 
bringing  greater  revenue  to  the  new  authority. 

7138.  Do  you  consider  that  the  new  authority  would 
be  able  to  work  the  docks  at  a  profit  without  having; 
recourse  -to  the  ratepayers  (which  is  a  course  I  think 
you  deprecate)  and  without  the  imposition  of  these  new 
duties  which  are  suggested  by  the  dock  companies  ? — 
I  should  not  venture  to  say  that  no  change  would  be 
made  in  th«  charges.     I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

7139.  You  think,  then,  that  the  new  authority  would 
raise  the  present  charges  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  we  should  be  able  to  do  it  without  raising  the 
present  charges,  but  alterations  in  the  present  charges 
might  be  necessary. 

7140.  I  believe  that  the  present  charges  are  not 
equally  levied  ? — ^I  do  not  think  the  incidence  is 
equal,  and  I  think,  if  preference  was  done  away  with. 
larger  revenue  would  come  to  the  dock  companies  ; 
and  that  would  happen  with  any  public  trust. 

•  7141.  {Mr.  Lifttelfon.)  I  think,  in  answer  to  the 
Chairman,  -the  first  ground  you  gave  of  your 
anticipating  that  you  would  not  be  obliged  to  raise 
the  rates  was  that  a  greater  amount  o^  business  would 
be  done  owing  to  your  improvements? — ^Yes,  and  with 
those  improvements  one  would  get  rid  of  what  is  the 
great  objection  at  the  Port  of  London,  namely,  the 
exceptional  delay  which  occurs  in  the  loading  and  un- 
loading of  the  ships. 

7142.  We  have  heard,  I  think,  that  76  per  cent,  of  the 
goods  that  use  the  docks  pay  nothing  for  them  ? — That 
is  so. 

7143.  It  looks  therefore  as  if  a  mere  increase  in  the 
volume  does  not  necessarily  connote  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  profits  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

7144.  Therefore  if  the  improved  method  was  intro- 
duced, and  you  got  a  great  volume  of  additional  busi- 
ness, you  would  have  to  look  for  your  profit  on  that 
additional  business  ;  on  the  25  per  cent,  and  not  on  the 
100  per  cent.  ?— Yes.  If  there  were  no  change  in  the 
system  of  charge. 

7145.  We  all  know  and  are  deeply  indebted,  if  I  may 
say  so,  to  the  County  Council  for  tiie  immense  amount 
of  labour  they  do  unremunerated,  but  do  you  think  that 
another  burden  can  be  laid  on  the  public  spirit  of 
London,  of  a  dimension  such  as  this,  without  any  re- 
muneration?— ^I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  finding  ten  members  of  the  Council  to  serve, 
and  serve  efficiently,  on  such  a  board,  and  I  may 
perhaps  give  a  reason  for  that  At  the  present  moment 
we  have  eix  members  serving  on  wtuit  is  a  body 
of  much 'less  power,  the  Thames  Conservancy,  and  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  members.     There  is  quite 

,  a  competition  among  members  to  serve  on  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  and  I  think  there  would  be  a  keener  com- 
petition to  serve  on  this  much  more  important  body. 

7146.  I  was  for  a  moment  wishing  that  you  would 
look  outside  that  public-spirited  body,  the  County  Coun- 
cil, and  give  us  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  Trust  that  you  suggest  ? — ^As  to  the 
members  representing  the  shipowners  and  merchants 
And    manufacturers,  I   have   some  acquaintancii  with 


Liverpool.  I  have  business  there,  and  there  I  know 
that  they  ha.ve  no  difficulty  in  getting  first-class  men  to 
sei-ve  on  their  Harbour  Boara.  Wo  propose  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  system. 

7147.  That  is  so,  of  course,  with  Bristol  and  other  pro- 
vincial towns,  but  is  not  the  difficulty  in  London,  trom 
the  enormous  size  of  the  community,  that  men  do  not 
have  the  same  civic  spirit  that  they  have  in  the  provin- 
cial towns  ? — I  am. afraid  that  is  true  to  some  extent.  I 
think  it  is  ceasing  to  be  true  to  the  extent  that  it  used 
to  be. 

7148.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  With  regard  to  the 
proposal  that  the  Government  should  be  asked  to  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  the  port,  I  should  like 
to  ask  whether  that  proposal  is  that  the  Goveimmeni 
should  be  asked  to  contrioute  to  the  river  improvement, 
or  to  the  whole  scheme  which  you  have  laid  before  the 
Commission.  I  do  not  know  hew  you  interpret  the 
words  "the  port"? — I  am  afraid  we  do  not  interpret  it 
very  exactly.  We  were  not  in  a  position  to  make  a  pro- 
posal to  the  Grovernment,  so  we  do  not  define  exactly 
what  the  contribution  should  really  be.  Our  general  argu- 
ment  was  simply  that  the  trade  of  the  Port  of  London 
is  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  trade  of  the  Kingdom 
that  we  thought  it  stood  in  an  exceptional  position,  and 
that  the  Government  might  contribute. 

7149.  The  reason  I  ask  is  that  some  of  the  witnesses 
have  made  a  proposal  that  the  cost  of  the  river  improve- 
ments should  be  dissociated  from  the  expenditure  on 
the  docks? — Yes. 

7150.  Do  you  propose  to  buy  on  arbitration  ?— Yes. 

7151.  Would  that  be  taking  all  circumstances  into 
account  ? — Yes. 

7152.  When  you  talk  about  purchasing  the  dock  pro- 
perty do  you  include  the  warehouses  ?— Yes.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  see  our  way  to  separate  the  warehouses 
from  the  quays. 

7153.  If  that  is  so,  and  the  Public  Trust  become 
owners  of  the  warehouses,  they  will  become  a  competing 
body  with  those  who  own  the  warehouses  on  the  river  ^ 
— They  would  on  the  one  hand. 

7164.  Do  you  see  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty?— I 
think  it  must  be  said  on  the  other  hand  that  they  would 
be  bringing  more  trade  to  the  port  through  their 
improvements,  and  that  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the 
wharves  if  anything  like  the  proiwrtion  of  the  goods 
taken  to  the  wharves  continued. 

7155.  That  might  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  wharves  if 
the  present  system  of  the  free  use  of  the  docks  was 
continued,  but  supposing  the  public  authority  con- 
sidered that  they  were  entitled  to  make  a  charge  as 
the  dock  directors  do,  then  you  would  be  competing  with 
the  wharf  property  with  a  great  advantage  on  the  side 
of  the  public  trust?— Yes.  There  would  be  a  certain 
amount  of  competition  undoubtedly. 

7156.  At  present  the  proposal  of  the  dock  c(Hnpany 
is  to  lay  charges  which  amount,  I  believe,  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  about  £135,000,  on  the  traffic  which  is  barged  T 
— Yes. 

7157.  On  the  existing  traffic  ?— Yes. 

7158.  It  would  be  important  to  know  whether 
the  County  Council  propose  anything  of  the  same  kind  ? 
— I  have  no  authority  to  say.  The  County  Council 
have  not  formed  any  view  as  to  whether  barges  ought  to 
be  taxed  or  not. 

7159.  I  think  you  will  see  the  difficulty  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  public  trust  becoming  a  competitive 
body  ?— Yes. 

7160.  Can  you  not  give  us  lany  leading  on  that  point? 
— No.  There  might  be  other  ways,  of  course,  of  rais- 
ing revenue  besides  a  charge  on  barges.  The  whole 
thing  is  so  complicated  that  these  changes,  it  seems  to 
me,  must  be  left  to  the  new  authority  to  propose.  We 
aro  hardly  in  a  position  to  propose  a  change  of  that 
sort. 

7161.  That  might  be  done  by  legislation  ? — ^Yes.  It 
might  be  a  matter  to  consider  if  a  Bill  were  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  the  dock  companies,  but  at  this 
moment  we  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  form  a  de- 
cided opinion. 

7162.  The  County  Council  quite  realise  that  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  Port  of  London  is  quite  exceptional 
with  respect  to  the  barged  traffic  ^Yes. 

7163.  (Mr.  EUii.)  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions 
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on  the  history  of  thi«.  When  was  that  Committee  ap- 
pointed hj  the  Oonnty  Ouncil.  I  have  a  paper  in* my 
iiand  dated  the  24th  March,  1896  ?— Yee,  that  is  in  the 
report  of  the  Rivers  Committee. 

7164.  That  Committee  has  been  sitting  for  a  number 
of  yean  thoroughly  investigating  the  matter? — ^Yee,  it 
iias  been  investigating  the  matter. 

7165.  And  they  have  presented  a  report  recently  to 
^e  County  Council.  What  is  the  date  of  the  most 
recent  report? — The  17th  of  January  of  this  year. 

7166.  That  was  adopted  by  the  County  Council? — 
Tes. 

7167.  You  appear  before  us  as  an  authorised  witness 
•of  the  London  County  Council  ? — ^Yes. 

7168.  There  is  no  question  about  that  ? — ^No. 

7169.  It  was  a  unanimous  resolution? — Yes,  there 
"was  no  division  and  there  was  no  opposition.  It  was 
carried  nemine  contriidicente.  Certain  members  made 
suggestions  which  I  have  embodied  in  my  evidence  as 
to  their  view  that  we  ought  to  have  a  large  proportion 
«of  members  and  matters  of  detail  of  that  sort,  but  the 
report  was  unanimously  adopted  in  principle 

7170.  Your  evidence  is  on  the  lines  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  County  Council? — ^That  is  so. 

7171.  You  suggest  a  certain  saving  in  salaries  and 
ihe  consolidation  of  powers  and  improvements  ? — ^Yes. 

7172.  You  have  been  Chairman,  I  think,  of  the 
Ojunty  Council  ? — I  was  Chairman  of  the  County  Coun- 
cil. 

7173.  Therefore  you  are  not  only  speaking  in  a  re- 
presentative capacity,  but  you  are  a  person  of  consi- 
derable experience? — ^I  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

7174.  You  are  an  interested  person?— Yes. 

7176.  Yoa  tell  us  the  trade  of  the  capital  is  not  only 
a  matter  of  local  but  also  of  national  concern.  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  to  develop  that  a  little.  When 
you  speak  of  the  Government,  you  mean  the  British 
tax-payer,  of  course? — ^Yes. 

7176.  Will  you  give  me  in  a  word  why  you  think  the 
British  taxpayer  is  interested  in  the  Port  of  London  ? — 
Because  the  tonnage  of  London  is  one-fifth  of  the  total 
tonnage  coming  into  tiie  whole  country.  It  is  such 
«  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  trade  of  the  coun- 
try. 

7177.  Do  you  wish  us  to  infer  that  the  interest 
rests  solely  upon  that,  and  that  exhausts  the  matter? 
Supposing  that  the  tonnage  fell  to  10  per  cent,  owing 
to  the  improvement  of  other  ports? — I  should  say 
I  am  dealmg  with  it  as  a  national  matter  in  regard 
to  the  competition  of  foreign  ports  rather  than  of  other 
English  ports.  I  should  hardly  expect  the  Govern- 
ment to  assist  London  as  against  other  English  ports, 
l)ut  if  it  is  a  question  of  the  trade  being  drawn  Hway 
by  Hamburg  and  Antwerp  and  other  foreign  ports, 
at  does  become  a  national  interest. 

7178.  You  are  aware  that  these  questions  do  come 
up ;  the  townspeople  in  Nottingham,  for  instance, 
or  even  Warwickshire,  would  want  to  know  why  they 
«hould  come  to  the  assistance  of  London  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  am 
4]^aite  aware  there  is  a  difficulty  there. 

7179.  You  rather  suggest  the  volume  of  trade.  Have 
Tou  any  other  reason  ? — There  is  the  consideration  that 
London  is  the  capital. 

7180.  That  London  is  the  seat  of  Parliamentary 
functions,  and  also  of  other  things  ? — ^Yes  ;  the  capitid 
of  the  country  and  of  the  Empire,  as  we  are  often 
told. 

7181.  Have  you  any  other  reason  to  suggest?  I 
want  to  get  at  what  is  in  your  mimd,  because  the 
question  is  sure  to  be  raised? — I  do  not  think  that 
I  can  suggest  any  other  reason,  except  that  they  are 
drawing  a  certain  revenue,  whicE  is  revenue  that 
ouffht  to  go  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  ;  but  that  is 
a  detail,  rather.  The  Government  has  contributed  to 
the  docks  of  London  a  great  many  years  ago. 

7182.  We  have  had  all  that  very  fully.  I  think 
we  have  that  deep  down  in  our  minds  ;  at  least  I 
have,  speaking  for  myself.  Then  you  have  said  that 
the  Council  should  retain  the  control  of  capital  ex- 
penditure in  order  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
ffeneral  body  of  ratepayers  ? — ^Yes.  We  are  guarantee- 
ing the  whole  of  the  money.  In  our  view,  we  are 
giving  an  enormous  advantage  by  this  scheme  to  the 
shipowners  and  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Lon- 
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don,  because  we  are  giving  them  a  guarantee,  a  secu-    Mr,  T.  M. 
rity,  which  enables  them  to  raise  tlie  money  on  very        Wood. 
much  better  terms  than  the  dock  companies  can  ever  — 

hope  to  raise  it  on,  or  than  the  Thames  Cbnservancy  ^  ^^7  1^1- 
could,  or  even  a  port  authority  which  was  not  a 
municipal  authority.  I  have  gone  into  that  matter 
with  a  gfreat  deal  of  tare,  and  the  result  of  my 
investigations  is  tha^,  where  you  have  a  good  port 
authority  the  difference  of  the  terms  on  which  they 
could  raise  money  as  compared  with  the  municipal 
authority  of  the  same  town  would  be  roundly  ^  per 
cent.  Where  you  have  a  body  in  the  condition  of 
these  docks,  it  seems  to  me  the  difference  would  be 
great.  If  you  take  the  proposal  before  Parliament 
this  year,  they  would  be  obliged  to  raise  money  on 
very  onerous  terms  indeed.  That  is  the  point  in 
this  scheme  which  I  think  dissociates  it  from  other 
schemes ;  and  it  is  of  advantage  to  the  commercial 
community  of  London.  Of  course,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  justified  in  offering  that  advantage  unless 
we  felt  at  the  same  time  that  the  ratepayers  interest 
was  concerned.  We  think  it  is,  because  they  are  tiie 
consumers  of  the  goods,  and  extra  charges  on  the 
port  means  extra  cost  of  the  goods. 

7183.  I  want  to  get  the  fact  clear.  In  the  first  place, 
what  do  you  mean  by  capital  expenditure.  Do  you 
mean  the  provision  of  a  new  dock,  for  instance  ? — The 
cost  of  deepening  the  channel  of  the  river ;  and  the 
purchase  of  the  companies'  undertakings,  which  is  the 
biggest  expenditure. 

7184.  When  the  thing  is  started,  do  you  class  im- 
provements and  deepening  of  the  dock  under  capital 
expenditure? — ^Yes,  so  far  as  they  are  defrayed  out 
of  borrowed  money.  Improvements  which  would  be 
made  out  of  revenue  I  should  suggest  the  Council 
should  not  interfere  with. 

7185.  To  whom  do  you  leave  the  determination  of  the 
question  whether  expenditure  was  capital  expenditure 
or  revenue  expenditure? — I  presume  what  would  hap- 
pen would  be  that  the  Port  Committee  would  consider 
the  matter,  and  if  they  thought  they  coidd  effect  an 
improvement  out  of  revenue,  they  would  do  so  and 
have  the  power  to  do  so  without  coming  to  us.  If  they 
felt  they  required  to  borrow  money  for  that  purpose, 
then  they  should  come  to  us  as  representing  the  rate- 
payers. 

7186.  You  appreciate  my  question ;  it  is  a  very 
serious  point? — It  is  a  very  difficult  thing,  of  course, 
to  give  the  Port  Authority  sufficient  powers,  and  yet 
secure  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers.  That  is  the 
thing  one  has  to  be  carefid  about. 

7187.  I  am  coming  to  the  Port  Committee  in  a 
moment.  I  understand  that  the  County  Council,  in 
your  proposed  scheme,  would  retain  in  its  hands  the 
control  of  any  expenditure  that  the  statutory  autho- 
rity, to  use  your  term,  could  not  miake  out  of  income  ? 
— ^Yes  ;  any  expenditure  that  required  the  raising  of  a 
loan. 

7188.  That  would  not  come  out  of  income  ? — That  is 
so,  otherwise  a  certain  section  of  the  port  ha?  a  natura] 
interest  in  cheapening,  and  any  improvements  that  would 
tend  to  cheapening  diarges,  and  no  direct  interest  in 
the  rates. 

7189.  You  have  never  considered,  for  instance,  statu- 
tory bodies  who  hand  out  to  another  statutory  body — 
the  School  Board,  for  instance? — I  think  that  would  be 
dangerous.  It  is  a  veiy  large  sum  to  add  to  the  in- 
debtedness of  London ;  it  is  doubling  the  indelbtedneis 
of  London. 

7190.  (Mr,  LiftteUon,)  With  reference  to  the  answer 
yon  gave  to  my  honourable  friend,  I  want  to  be  quite 
sure  whether  I  understood  it.  It  was  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  capital  expenditure.  Supposing  your  trust 
was  constituted,  you  would  first  have  by  your  ten  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Port  Authority  a  voice  as  to  whether 
that  capital  expenditure  should  take  place? — ^Yes. 

7191.  Then  suppoains  they  decided,  yoa  having  a  iMrd 
of  the  say  on  that  question  first,  they  have  to  come  to 
the  County  Council,  and  there  would  be  a  sesptutkie  de- 
cision to  take  as  to  whether  that  capital  expenditure 
should  be  undertaken? — ^Yes. 

7192.  (Mr.  MUs.)  "Siyw,  passing  to  the  statutory  au- 
thority, you  sav  that  here  would  be  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing persons  willing  to  perform  these  functions  without 
remuneration? — That  is  so.  I  appeal  to  experience  en 
that  point    We  do  not  find  a  difficulty. 

7193.  And  you  mstance  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Ila:- 
hour  Board  t—Yes. 
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.WrS7:-<1l[,      -7194.  0t eoaree;  youaie  aware' thifc  the 'MwwejH Docks 

WeiiL       «nd  Harbonr  Bosrd  bus  nobodf  oontroUing  Jt0  purse 

—  itringB?^— No,  nor  has  it  any  gaarantee  from  at  any 

fl»;May«19M.  p^^irer  over  the  rates  or  Any  gcilirantee  from  the  Ooipora- 
"■^  «tion. 

7195.  But  it  can  do  what  it  likes  in  the  Tray  6f  improve- 
ments out  of  its  own  resources  without  going  to  any 
man  ? — ^Yes. 

7196.  Then  you  think  that  the  granting  of  the  credit 
pf  the  Iiondon  County  Council,  whatever  value  it  may 
be  (and  of  course  you  rate  it  highly),  demands  that  they 
should  have  this  proyision  of  veto  if  necessftry  on  any 
capital  expenditure? — ^Yes. 

7197.  In  other  words  you  do  not  trust  this  statutory 
body  with  its  own  power  to  say,  **  We  think  that  the 
Biver  must  be  deepened  to  this  extent ;  we  thin>k  that 
the  docks  must  be  extended,"  without  another  body  com- 
ing  and  revising  that  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  give 
the  power  c^  spending  the  rates  to  any  body  which  is  not 
renresMitative  of  the  ratcfpayers,  and  whioh  cannot  b? 
eaUed  to  aooount  by  the^  ratepayers.  Therefore,  though 
I  would  give  them  the  fullest  poiwer  of  management,  and 
the  fullest  power  of  spenddng  money  within  their  income, 
when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  capital  expenditure  1 
think  the  representativee  of  the  ratepayers  must  be  con- 
sulted. 

7198-9.  You  do  not  think  the  ten  of  the  thirty 
members  of  the  Board  would  be  a  sufficient  protection 
to  the  ratepayer? — No,  I  think  not.  I  think  one  must 
adhere  to  the  princi^de  of  the  representatives  deciding 
on  the  expenditure  of  rates. 

7200.  You  can  hardly  trust  your  ten  members? — I 
trust  the  ten,  but  then  ihey  are  only  ten  out  of  27.  Sup- 
posing you  had  a  propo»Skl  coming  up  from  the  Port 
Committee  carried  by  a  laige  majority,  it  would  be  i'X- 
tremely  invidious  for  the  County  Oouncil  to  refuse  to. 
carry  out  a  suggestion  like  that.  I  think  a?  a  matter 
of  practice  the  pressure  would  be  that  way  and-  not  the 
other  way.  The  County  Council  would  be  very  rebjc- 
tsnt  to  refuse  the  recommendation  which  was  carried  by 
a  strong  majority  of  the  Port  Committee  as  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  pent. 

7201.  You  think  as  a  matter  of  practical  working  the 
statutory  authority  would  be  a  body  of  sudi  power  and 
influence  land  reputation  that  it  would  carry  weight  in 
the  County  Council  ?— I  think  «o.  ' 

7202.  I  notice  you  suggest  that  the  Government  should 
put  a  member  on  in  case  of  an  Imperial  grant ;  but  not 
otherwise,  I  suppose? — That  was  only  in  the  case  of 
the  Treasury ;  I  do  not  make  a  great  point  of  that. 

7203.  In  what  form  would  you  imake  what  you  call 
the  Imperial  grant— what  I  should  call  dipping  into  the 
Exchequer.  Would  it  be  on  application*  by  the  body  ? 
— ^I  thought  really,  to  be  quite  frank  about  it,  thai  it 
W^  &  matter  iia^  we  ought  to  put  before  the  Oommiseion 

for  ithedr  considewirtion  not  in  too  onuch  detail.  I 
Ihoughtt  it  was  a  matter  that  the  Commission  would 
consider,  but  we  might  suggest  that  Government  inight 
assist  us  with  the  deepening  of  the  channel  of  the  river. 
It  is  a  matter  which  would  affedt  tihem  as  a  Govern- 
ment; it  5a  a  matter  important  for  them  from  an 
Admiralty  point  of  view  for  iiMibanoe.  That  is  the 
most  definite  suggestion  I  think  I  <Jan  make- about  ttiat 

7204.  I  gather  that  your  wish  would  be  that  this 
Port  of  London  Commilbtee  ehould  be  a  body  of  great 
pover  and  reputation  such  as  is  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board  ^Yes. 

. .  7206. .  You.  thdnk  if  its  f  an<;tionB  wftre  of  that  ^ahwaoter 
it  ^ovM  attract  to  it  men  ,of  capacity,  and  high  posi- 
tion ^^Yes*    .        . 

'  7206.  You  have  very  little  doubt  of  that^-I  have 
very  little  doubt  <rf  thart;. 

7207.  (Mr,  Feel)  You  have  said  «that  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Government  on  the  Board  rather  depended 
upon  the  xjbntribution  ?-Gnly  V  in    the    casd   of    tue 

!freasury. 

7208  In  the  case  of  the  oliier  Government  inembers, 
rt  there  was  no  Government  contribution,  you  would 
still  say  the  Government  should  be  reTpresented  by 
those  members  .1-Yes,  I  rthink  it  would  be  useful  ^ 
have  representatives  of  the  Board  M  TNide,  ^e  Cus- 
toms,  and  the  Admiralty. 

7200.  If  there  was  no  contribution- you  wouW  make 
no  further  change  in  the  position  of  the  ^  ^f 
vou  suggest,  beyond  withdrawing  -the  memfeer  xepre- 
sentiii  t^  Trisury?-!  should  not  make  any  very 


great  point  <>f  that.  I£  the  Goverameftt  thottght(»ife  was 
(iesdsable  to  have  a  representative t -of 'the*  T£e|««jiy.,  I 
certainly  should  not  oppose  it  There  did  not.  seem  lo 
be  any  special  reason  for  it  if  there  were  no  gcani- 

7210.  You  rather  suggest  <tthai  the  Council  ^should 
make  no  profit  at  all?--*No,  I  think  not.     .      i'  ' 

7211.  And  that  any  surplus  of  the  revenue  should  go 
to  lower  the  charges? — Yes.-  My  own  idea  is  .that  it 
should  build  up  a  reserve  fund  first  and.  thesi  iMrer  the 
charges. 

7212.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  in  the  case  of  a  deficiency 
in  one  year  would  you  suggest  that  sthe  Board  should 
go  to  the  Council  amd  ask  for  a  rate  in  aid  ?— I  hope 
that  will  not  be  necessary,  but  it  might*  be  necessary  in 
the  event  of  large  improvements  being  carried  out 
quickly.  There  would  noit  be  time  to  reap  advantage 
of  these  iimprovoments  and  there  anight  occur  an  occa- 
sion of  that  sort  and,  therefore,  I  thought  k  was 
flanker  in  bringing  up  this  report  .to  put  this  case.  I 
think  in  that  oase  the  Port  Committee  should  bring.  n{> 
a  bud&eti statement  and'  give  a  report  to  tihe  Council  of 
their  receipts  and  expenditure  and  that  the  Coancil 
should  have  power  to  assist  towards  the  maiMenanoe.- 

7213.  That  isr  to  say  possibly  in  the  case  of  some  im- 
provements being  made  out  of  revenue  ? — Yes. 

7214.  Gf  course,  all  these  new  improvements,  wduld 
have  to  be  fully  considered  by  the  Council  themselves. 
If  the  Board  came  up  to  ask  for  powers  to  borrow 
largely  they  wtwzld  go  into  the  question  ©f  how  the  pro- 
posed money  had  been  laid  out  {—Certainly  it  would 
be  in  their  power  to  do  so. 

7215.  It  would  lay  a  very  great  labour  on  the  Council 
in  addition  to  its  other  labours  7—1  Uo  not  know  that 
it  would,  because  the  Port  Committee  w<>uld  have  gone 
into  the  matter  thoroughly,  and  would  have  the  reasons 
for  its  'own  action  drawn  up  in  some  accessible  form, 
and  the  Council  would  be  able  to  considey  that,  and 
would  lean  vorj'  gi-eatly  on  the  autJiority.  of  such  a 
Port  Committee  as  we  propose ;  it  would  be.  a  body  of 
great  weight. 

7216.  With  reference  to  putting  rates  on  goods  ;  in 
looking  at  Mr.  Gomms's  report  there  is  a  cpmpaiwn, 
I  believe,  of  the  expense  of  (the  Port  of  London 
as  compared  with  other  ports  ?-^I  believe  there  is. 

7217.  From  that  report  I  think  one  sees  that  the 
charges  on  shipping  are  heavy  in  London,  as  compared 
with°other  ports?— I  do  not  know  that  that  is  so.     ' 

7218.  Supposing  we  admit  for  a  moment  that  tii^ 
are.  The  great  principle  of  managing  a  Trust,  I  think, 
it  is  generally  admitted,  is  to  attract  the  shipping^  «id 
to  make  the  rates  on  the  shipping  as  low  as  possible  ? 
— Yes,  yoa  want  to  attract  the  trade. 

7219.  So  that  really  one  of  the  first  things  to  do;«ould 
be  to  lower  the  rates  on  the  shipping,  would  it  not, 
to  attract  the  trade  ?— It  does  not  follow  that  by  lower- 
ing the  rates  on  shipping,  if  you  proportionately  raise 
them  on  goods,  you  would  attract  the  goods.  A  ship- 
owner is  not  entirely  independent  as  to  where  he  will 
bring  his  goods. 

7220.  If  you  lower  them  on  shipping  you  would  pro- 
bably h&ve  to  make  up  tJie  deficiency  by  raising  them 
on  goods? — Yes. 

7221.  But  the  great  way  in  which  you  expect  econo- 
mies to  be  made  is  by  the  less  amount  of  money  that 
you  would  heve  to  pay  in  interest  ?— That  would  be  a 
serious  saving.  My  difficulty  is  to  see  how  the  neces- 
sarv  improvements  are  to  be  carried  out  unless  you  can 
raiie  money  on  better  terms  than  at  present ;  it  seems 
to  1119  impracticable. 

7222  Perhaps  you  have  seen  the  scheme  whicli  has 
been  proposed  by  the  City  Corporation  as  to  ^e  com- 
position of  a  board  to  manage  the  shipping  of  the  Port 
of  London  ?— Yes,  I  have  seen  that 

7223.  I  think  on  that  board  it  iaf  not  suggested  that 
tho  London  County  Council  should  have  any  Yepresenta^ 
tion  at  all  ?— No,  it  is  not. 

7224.  That,  I  suppose,  would  hardly  commend  its^f 
to  the  London  County  Council  ?— I  would  not  put  the 
objection  on  that  ground.;  I  should  put  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  fails  from  a  financial  point  of  view. 

(Cfwirman.)  I  think  wewill  notxriticise  .that,  because 
the  swheme  is  not  at  present  before  us.  . 

7225.  (Mr.  Feel)  You  say  this  proposal  of  the 
County  Council  was  carried  without  a  division  and  withr 
out  contradiction  ?— Tos 
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17926;  Would  it  be  iair  to  suggest  thai  it  wa«  so  owr- 
rim^tonky  oii:tko  undoratonding  that  evidOBce  VM  tq  be 
tendered  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  those  lines  9^— 
Certainly.  .    . 

7227.  And  that  zeally  la.  large  poition  of  the  Ouncil 
deferred  expressing  a  considered  opinion  at  tha^imO' 
ment? — Certainly. .  It  was^  a  reconmiendatioi^  that  the 
Council  auidiiorised  the  Hi  vers  'CommiitCee  to  arrange 
for  evidence  to  be  ^iven  before  the  Boy«al  Commission 
of  the  Por^i  of  iSondon  on  the  following  lines,  stating 
them ;  but  it  does  not  pledge  the  Council  in  tlie  event 
of  a  Bill  bein^  introduced  to  particular  details.  It  is 
the-<gen£aial  principle  really. 

7228.  It  was  a  recommendation  of  the  Bivers  Com- 
mibtee<f^^Ye» 

7229.  Tou  can  hardly  call  it  the  considered  opinion 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  London  County  Oocmcin-^ 
Well,  it  was  a^^ed  nemiiie  eontradieente,  and  that  is  a 
▼ery^strong  'ttiinf  wvtfe  the  Oounty  OouiMii. 

7230.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  proposal  of  Lord* 
Welby  with  regard  to  mainteMince.  "What  is  the  safe- 
guard that  he  suggested  ? — I  do  not  think  that  he  su^ 
gested  an  actual  safeguard  in  detail,  but  his  sugges- 
tion-was that  the  matter  would  be  very  carefully  con- 
atdored*  A  question  was  raised,  for  instance,  whether 
the  CJouncil  should  have  any  power  over  the  dues  on 
goods  or  the  port  dues.  For  my  part  I  think  that 
would  be  very  unf ortunsate ;  I  ehouki  not  like  to  take 
away  from  the  independence  of  the  Port  Committee.  I 
do  ni|t  thi»k  Lcwrd  Weliby  suggested  that— I  think  that 
w^as  suggested  by  some  other  anemiber.  I  think  we 
ought  to  leave  as  much  power  as  possible  to  this  Port 
Committee,  subject  to  the  expenditure  of  oapiita'l. 

7251.  The  Council  would  be  able  to  control  it  by  re- 
fusing the  rate  in  aid?— Yes.  What  was- fell  was  if 
there  was  a  deficiency  in  maintenance  the  Council  prac- 
tically would  "be  obliged  to  maike  a  grant  in  order  to 
make  up  th4i(t  deflcienoy.  That  (would  be  neceasary  as-  a- 
matter  of  practice,  and,  t^enefore,  there  should  be  some 
saf  egaai<l  in  t*ie  interest  of  the  inatepayeirs.  For  my 
part,  I  should  be  prepared  to  trust  a  Port  Committee, 
and  I  think  that  is  the  best  aaf eguard.  I  think  you  get 
a  body.  of.  high  fcrsonnd,  and  peieonally  I  should  be 
prepared  to  trust  them  and  ask  for  no  more  safeguard. 

723B:^  (Bear-'AdnUral'  Hext)  Your  answer  virtually 
covers  what  I  was  going  to  ask,  namely,  if  the  Port 
Committee,  was  constituted  they  would  not  be  inter- 
fered' with  by  the  London  County  Council  except  when 
they  wanted  more  money  for  their  capital  expenditure? 
^-Certainly. 

7253.  (Sir  Bohert  GiWen.)  With  regard  to  your  sug- 
geotion  of  the  appointment  of  Government  officials  on 
the  Pert  Committee,  do  you  think  that  the  Customs. 
anditbe  Board  of  Txade  are  adequately  represented  by 
one  member  upon  it,  considering  the  magnitude  of  their 
int4»resfcB  in  the  Port  of  London?— -I  thought  so.  We 
did,  not  wish  to  make  too  big  a  body,  and  it  -seemed  to 
me  that  that  was  proper.  Cf  course,  they  would  be 
influential  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbets  if  they 
■were  taking  a  serious  interest  in  the  work. 

7234.  The  Customs  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
actual  administration  of  the  Port  of  London?— Yes. 

7235.  And  questions  are  continually  coming  up  in 
which. they  are  immediately  concerned  1-— That  is  so. 

7236t  Still,  I  suppose  aU  that  was  before  you  when  you 
made  the  suggestion  about  numbers  ?— Yes.  It  might 
be  quite  possible  to  put  two  members  on  from  the  Cus- 
toms if  that  was  thought  an  advantage. 

7237.  I  am  suggesting  there  might  be  a  case  for 
the  larger  representation  of  the  official  element  on 
account  of  the  interest  of  these  two  bodies  in  the 
actual  diaily  administratioii  of  t£e  port?-^Yes. 

7238.  Is  it  not  the  case,  to  mention  a  small  point, 
ihat»<^«s^'far  as  ^onoezsis  the  Customs,  they  are  not 
altogether  an  independent-  body,  but  are  entirely 
di^ndent  on  the  Treasury  ?--Yes. 

7230.  So  that  the  appointment  of  Customs  officials 
to  some  extent  would  be  an  appointment  of  the  Trea- 
siiiyt — ^Yes  ;  fib  that  we  really  should  have  two  ap- 
pointments of  the  Treasury. 

7240.'rA*r«  you.  awsre  eA  the  legal  position^  ^hat  in 
the  Hou80  of  I  Commons'  iAie  Treasury  always  answers 
for  the  Customs,  and  the  Customs  is  a  department 
of  the  Treasury^  t-rYes» ;  I>was  aware  of  that. 

724L  Then  with,  reference  to  the  list  of  docks  which 
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you  give  tiiat  oughts  to*  \^  as^algamated.  and,  .coj^sp^rj   Mr.  ^  JUm' 
dated,  and  taken  over  by  the  Port  Committee^ .  tfiere        Woodkk 
are  one  or,  two  minor  docks  as  to  which  I  should  like  — ?- 

to  know  what  your  opmion  is.     There  is  the  Poplar  20  MaylWI^ 
Doclc,  and  the  Regent's  Canal  and  Dock  ?— The  *  Re-  *^ 

gent's  Canal  and  Dock  we  have  considered.  Cur  diffi- 
culty with  regard'  to  that  was,  that  it  is  not  a  dock 
undertaking  pure  and  simple.  The  larger  part  of-  it 
is  a  canal  undertaking,  and  therefore  we  nave  -not; 
put  it  in,  but  it  is*  cer^nly  a  case  which  would  have 
to  be  considered^  sgsiu,  and  a  conclusion  arrived  at 
about  it,  before  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament. 
But  the  dock' is  so  mixed  up  with  the  canal  -  that*  I- 
am  not  prepared  at  the  moment  to  say  that'  it  should- 
be  bougnt  out,  as  is  clearly  necessary  in  the  case 
of  the  other  docks;- 

724^.  That  is  a  matter  which  i4re  should  have  to 
consider  as  a  Commission  ? — ^Would  you  like  us  to 
come  to  a  decision  about  it,  and  tender  -  further  evi«- 
dence  about  it,  becausci  of  course,  we  will  do  so  if 
you  desire  it. 

7243.  I  think  that  is  to  seme  extent  a  matter  for 
yourselves  to  consider.  I  bring  the  poitit  before  you 
to  elicit  what  your  opiiuon  is,  whether  you  think  it  is 
in  vour  interest  to  assist  us  on  that  point? — Th^ 
PopW-Dock  is  in  a  different  position  ;  it  is  the  private, 
property  of  a  railway-  company.  We  rather  re^rded 
that  as  in  the  position,  of  the  private  wharves  than  a. 
public  dock. 

7244.  But  they  are  subject  to  that  exemption  clause 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  are  they  not?~Yes, 
I  believe  they  arc. 

7245.  At  any  rate,  we  should  have  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  Poplar  Dock  was  to  be 
taken  over  along  with  the  other  docks,  possibly? — ^We* 
have   not   formed  an   opinion. 

7246.  Have  you  considered  the  question  as  to  tl^e. 
extent  to  which  you  would  interfere  with  the  busines^ 
of  wharfingers;  if  you  take  over  this  business.  I  think 
you  told  us  that  you  were  quite  prepared  to  say  that 
this  Port  Committee  should  be  established,  and  should 
have  all  that  business  in  spite  of  its  interfering  with 
the  trade  of  the  wharfingers? — ^I  think  so.  I  should 
not  think  it  would  be  the  object  of  the  new  authority 
to  inteirfere  with  that  trade  in  any  way  otherwise  than, 
must  happen  by  the  oompetition,  but  it  is  a  competi- 
tion which  exists  at  present. 

7247.  Would  you  not  interfere  to  a  large  extent, 
also,  with  the  business  in  the  nature  of  dock  business 
carried  on  by  other  people ;  I  mean  all  the  private 
companies  and  docks  which  exist  upon  the  river? — 
Yes ;  we  should  be  in  competition  with  them  in  the- 
same  sense  as  the  dock  companies  now  are.  but  of 
course  with  the  rates  behind  us ;  I  quite  admit  that. 

7848.'  Ate  you  aware-  of  any  case  of  any  harbour 
whidi  is  now  in  a  similar  position,  so  that  you  coulcT 
givA  us.  an  illustration  of  the  working  of  it,  where 
there  is  a  central  port  and  river  authority,  and  where 
there  is  such  a  misoellaneous  business  going  on  beside, 
it? — ^No  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  to  so. large 
an  extent,  at  any  rate.  There  maybe  some  things  like 
it  in  kind,  but  nothing  like  it  in  magnitude. 

7249*  So  that  that  is  really  a  somewhat  unusual 
condition,  which  would  have  to  be  faced  in  con- 
stituting a  Port  Committee  for  London  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  think, 
it  is. 

» 

7250.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  the  idea  which  some 
have  supported  here,  that  the  whple  river  frontage 
should  be  bought. up,  and  the  whole  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Port  Committee? — ^No,  I  do  not  propose  that. 

7251.  You  still  think  that  you  ought  to  go  on  with 
all  that  miscellaneous  competition  after  you  acquite: 
the  business  ? — It  would  be  a  proposal  of    enormous ' 
magnitude  to  suggest  buying  up  all    the  wharves  of 
London.      I  almost  think  it  would  break  tiie  back>  of 
any  legislation.      I  have  had  some  experience  as  Chairs  1 
man  of  the  Parliamentary  Oommittee,  and  one  has  to 
be  practical.    I  should  not  like  to  place  the  Bill  before 
Parliament* 

7252.  You  are  not  afraid  of  any  evil  consequence  re- 
sulting from  the  competition  of  the  State  in  this  par- 
ticular business? — No,  I.  am  not  afraid  of  tint. 
I  donot  think  that  a  port  aatimnty  would  harve  an> 
inducement  to  build  dock  warehouses' thai  would  ren- 
der the  wharves  unneoeessry.  And  the  advuitage '  to 
the  pott,  I  thinlc'  wevld  counteobalancethe  di8advan«>> 
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Mr.  r.  M.     tage  af  competition,  of  which  I  can  quite  undeitttand 
Wood,        the  wharves  are  afraid. 

90Mt^l901.      '^^^'  Have  you  considered  the  question,  looking  at 

1 *  the  amount  of  private  business  that  goes  on  in  the  Port 

of  London,  whether  the  Port  Committee,  after  it  ac- 
quired all  these  docks  and  the  other  business,  might 
not  lease  or  give  up  part  of  the  premises  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  way  in  which  the  Poplar 
Dock  is  now  dealt  with? — Let  them  to  railway  com- 
panies and  other  people — millers  and  people  like  that  ? 
No,  I  have  not  considered  that.  I  uiink  that  was  a 
matter  really  for  the  new  authority  to  consider,  not  for 
us  at  this  stage. 

7254.  Still  you  might  have  some  suggestion  to  make 
about  it  which  would  facilitate  our  consideration  of 
the  matter? — I  do  not  think  we  could  sever  the  ware- 
houses from  the  quays.  I  do  not  think  we  could  as- 
sent to  that  proposition. 

7255.  You  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  disposal  of 
the  warehouse  business  now  carried  on  by  the  dock 
companies  by  the  new  Poit  Oommittee  ?-— I  do  not 
think  it  is  ladvisable. 

7256.  (Mr.  Lxfttelton.)  The  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion is  the  reason  I  want  to  ask  again  about  it.  Do 
you  agree  with  the  opinion  which  I  think  was  expressed 
by  the  late  Lord  Farrer,  that  ratepayers'  interests  are 
not  necessarily  harmonious  with  dock  companies'  inte- 
rests ? — ^With  private  dock  interests  ? 

7257.  Or  even  public  dock  interests.  The  first  con- 
sideration, as  a  rule,  with  a  ratepayer  is  to  get  the  rates 
down,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

7258.  On  the  trust  which  you  are  proposing  you  are 
proposing  to  have  ratepayers'  representatives,  ship- 
owners and  merchants  ? — Yes. 

7259.  Therefore  you  have  trade  interests  and  rate- 
payers' interests? — ^Yes. 

7260.  And  the  ratepayers'  interests  qua  ratepayers 
may  be  opposed  to  the  commercial  interest? — Yes,  it 
may  be. 

7261.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  you  propose,  quite 
fairly,  the  representation  of  the  trading  interest  as  well 
as  the  ratepayers'  interest,  notwithstanding  that  you 
would  have  the  credit  of  the  London  County  Council  ? 
— ^Yes,  and  to  get  the  expert  knowledge  and  the  experi- 
ence which  is  necessary. 

7262.  Are  you  not,  by  placing  a  veto  upon  all  im- 
provements from  capital  expenditure  in  the  hands  of 
the  Council,  obtaining  the  representation  of  the  rate- 
payers twice  over.  First,  getting  the  ten  members  on 
the  statutory  authority,  and  then  putting  into  the  hands 
of  the  ratepayers,  whose  interests  you  have  admitted 
to  be  antagonistic,  as  a  whole,  the  power  to  veto  the 
entire  expenditure.  I  do  not  say  you  are  doing  this, 
but  I  am  suggesting  it  to  you  ? — I  think  it  is  necessary, 
on  the  principle  I  have  ventured  to  lay  down,  that  yaa 
ought  not  to  give  the  right  to  spend  the  ratepayers' 
money  to  anybody  over  whom  the  ratepayers  have  no 
control.  The  ratepayers  ought  to  be  able  to  call  to 
account  those  who  spend  their  money. 

7263.  Do  you  put  that  proposition  as  far  as 
a  case  where  as  to  this  very  exx)e(nditure  the 
ratepayer  is  represented  to  an  extent  of  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole? — ^Yes,  I  think  even  that  is  insuf- 
ficient. 

7264.  I  rather  understood,  in  answer  to  a  question 
of  one  of  my  colleagues,  that  you  said  personally  (I 
should  like  to  know  if  I  heard  accurately)  that  you 
would  be  content  to  leave  that  matter  to  the  statutory 
authority,  you  being  so  represented  ? — 1  was  not  speak- 
ing of  capital  expenditure  then  at  all.  I  was  dealing 
with  quite  a  subsidiary  point.  The  question  which 
Mr.  Ellis  was  asking  me  was  a  question  as  to  a  tem- 
porary excess  of  expenditure  over  income  and  a  grant 
m  aid. 

7265.  I  must  take  vou  then  as  adhering  firmly  to  the 
opinion  that  not  merely  do  you  want  ten  representatives 
on  the  statutory  authority,  but  you  want  in  respect  of 
capital  expenditure,  an  absolute  veto  to  the  Council  7— 
Yes. 

7266.  (Mr.  EKw.)  I  want  to  take  you  for  a  moment 
or  two  back  to  the  report  of  this  Rivers  Committee ; 
I  have  omitted  to  adt  you  one  or  two  ^estions  which 
I  intended  to  put  on  that.  I  believe  the  London  County 
Council  have  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act  of  1804  a 
representation  on  the  Thames  Conservancy  of  six  mem- 
bers ?— Tes. 


7267.  What  we  have  known  before  this  Commissioni 
as  the  Wolfe-Barry  Commission  reported  on  the  26ib. 
Marxsh,  1896?— Yes. 

7263.  And  made  certain  recommendations  as  to  the- 
deepening  and  improvement  of  the  channel  of  the 
Thames  ?— Yes. 

7269.  That  was  considered  by  the  Thames  Conser- 
\ancy,  was  it  not? — ^Yes. 

7270.  On  the  report  of  their  Lower  Biver  and 
General  Purx>o8e6  Committee? — Yes.    % 

7271.  That  Committee  of  the  Thames  Cimservanc^ 
Board  suggested  a  modification  d  the  Wolfe-Barry  Com- 
m-ission  proposals,  did  it  not? — Yes,  I  'believe  so. 

7272.  When  that  was  considered  by  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy,  what  was  the  action  of  your  representative 
six  ? — ^They  first  of  all  proposed  that  the  recommenda- 
tions should  be  carried  out. 

72f73.  I  think  we  bad  better  have  the  terms  of  thatt 
— "  That,  having  regard  to  the  representations  men- 
tioned in  the  report  as  made  to  the  Commission, 
by  the  London  Association  of  Shipowners  and  Brokers, 
who  are  stated  in  the  report  to  ])i*sctically  represent 
almost  the  whole  of  the  large  steam  vessels  trading  to- 
and  from  the  Port  of  London,  and  to  the  representa- 
tions of  the  agents  of  the  shipowners,  representing  the 
most  important  lines  of  steamers,  trading  to  various 
parts  of  tho  world,  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  navigable 
channel  of  a  depth  of  about  30  feet,  suitable  for  vessels 
of  the  largest  draught,  at  least  up  to  Gravesend,  and 
to  the  concurrence  expressed  in  paragraph  35  of  their 
report  by  the  Commissioners  in  that  scheme,  and  in 
the  views  of  the  shipowners,  and  to  the  findings  of  the- 
Commission  in  paragraph  37  of  the  Report,  that  the- 
present  channel  might  be  easily  and  cheaply  deepened 
to  the  extent  of  providing  a  channel  sufficient  for  the- 
passage  of  the  largest  vessels  trading  to  the  Port  of 
London,  at  all  states  of  the  tide,  and  that  such  improve- 
ment could  be  maintained  at  comparatively  smedl  ex- 
pense, this  Boord  is  of  opinion  that  the  channel  up  ta 
Gravesend  should  be  of  a  navigable  depth  of  about 
30  feet,  r;nd  that  any  lesser  depl^  will  not  satisfy  the 
requiremt*ntj«  of  so  important  a  port  as  London." 

7274.  Was  that  moved  and  seconded  and  supported 
by  your  representatives,  with  the  authority  of  the 
County  Council? — ^I  should  think  there  was  no  resolu- 
tion of  the  Council. 

7275.  But  it  was  in  fact  the  action  of  the  London 
County  Council  representatives  on  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy lioar  J  ? — ^Ib  wa^s. 

7276.  What  was  th3  fate  of  that  I— That  was  lost,  and 
another  amenlment  was  then  moved  and  seconded  by 
two  other  members  of  the  Council  (Mr.  McDougall  and 
Mr.  Strorg)  to  the  effect  that  the  works  proposed  by 
the  Committee  g-hould  be  undertaken  merely  as  the  first 
instalment  of  the  larger  scheme. 

7277.  What  was  the  fate  of  that  ?— That  was  lost.  All 
the  members  of  the  Council,  I  believe,  voted  for  it,  but 
it  was  lost 

7278.  That  inay  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  as  an 
indicaticm  that  your  representatives  on  the  Thames 
Conservancy  did  their  very  best  to  support  the  Wolfe- 
Barry  Commission  ?-  -Yes,  certainly. 

{Mr,  Dcddy.)  My  lord,  I  represent  the  same  interest 
as  this  witness ;  perhaps  your  Lordship  will  allow  me 
to  ask  him  a  question  or  two  at  the  end? 

{Chairman.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Lewis  Coward.)  I  do  not  know  what  course  your 
lordship  would  like  to  adopt  with  reference  to  this 
wi  til  ess? 

(Chairman.)  Will  you  settle  it  among  yourselves,  gen- 
tlemen. Perhaps  you  would  like  to  proceed  with  the 
cross-examination  ? 

{Mr.  Lewis  Coward.)  The  evidence  of  this  witness  is 
largely  opinion,  and  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  Com- 
mission  would  desire  cross-examination  to  be  diieoted 
to  matters  of  opinion? 

{Chairman.)  Could  you  point  out  any  question  of  fact 
with  reference  to  which  you  would  like  to  cross- 
examine. 

(Mr.  Lewis  Coward.)  I  should  just  like  to  ask  perhap? 
one  or  two  questions  if  I  might  put  them  noiw? 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Lewis  Coward. 

7'<s79.  Have  you  here  at  all  the  constitution  of  the 
County  Council,  that  is  to  say,  what  the  n 
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consist  of — their  various  avocations  ? — I  have  not  it  here, 
but  I  could  easily  get  it. 

7280.  A  most  valuable  document  was  put  in  within  my 
recollection,  during  the  proceedings  of  the  London 
Water  Gommissioai,  showing  the  various  avocations  of 
your  Body,  and  I  think  it  might  interest  the  Ck>mniis- 
sion  to  know  what  your  members  really  consist  of  ? — ^We 
have  a  very  larse  proportion  of  business  men  on  the 
OouncU,  and  reculy  all  classes  are  represented. 

7281.  There  are,  I  think,  a  very  large  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar  and  members  of  Parliament  ? — We  had  a 
very  large  number  of  candidates  from  members  of  the 
Bar,  but  we  have  very  few  members  of  the  Bar  on  the 
Oouncil. 

7282.  I  think  I  may  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  the  election  was  conducted  on  purely  political  lines  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

7283.  What!  not  the  last  election  of  the  London 
County  Council? — No,  it  was  conducted  on  non-political 
lines,  and  I  think  the  result  proved  it. 

(Chairman.)  This  is  a  little  wide,  I  think,  of  our  in- 
quiry. 

(Mr,  Lewis  Coward,)  There  was  a  question  asked  by 
Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry  as  to  whether  the  ten  gentlemen, 
who  it  is  suggested  should  be  on  the  Committee,  would  be 
able  to  give  their  time  to  it.  I  do  not  want,  of  course, 
to  follow  up  matters  that  the  Commission  may  think  un- 
necessary. 

7284.  You  told  Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry  that  your  pro- 
posal was  that  the  purchase  should  be  on  arbitration 
terms? — ^Tes,  if  we  did  not  come  to  an  agreement,  of 
course. 

7285.  Would  you  amplify  a  little  what  you  mean,  be- 
cause we  are  familiar  with  the  ideas  of  the  London 
County  Council  of  what  constitutes  arbitration  terms. 
For  instance,  the  history  of  arbitration  clauses  as  re- 
gards the  question  of  Water    Companies   was    such,    I 

think,  th^t  you  dad  in  every  way  endeavour  to  guard 
against  an  arbitration  conducted  on  ordinary  terms  un- 
der the  Lands  Clauses  |A.ct  Do  I  understand  you  to 
say,  first,  that  your  proposal  was  that  the  whole  of  this 
property  should  be  conveyed  to  you  without  any  ;>f  ihe 
purchase-money  being  paid  ? — No.  I  was  a?ked  the  ques- 
tion whether  improvements  were  not  urgent  in  this 
case,  and  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  of  the  long  delay  that  would  occiu*  in  purchase, 
and  I  gave  a  suggestedl  way  in  which  that  delay  might 
be  obviated  ;  that  was  all. 

7286.  It  is  Sf  scheme,  I  understand,  that  you  simply 
gave  on  the  spur  of  the  moment? — Certainly.  I  was 
asked  how  the  delay  could  be  avoided,  and  I  gave  that 
answer. 

7287.  When  you  say  arbitration  terms  I  want  to  under- 
stand are  those  going  to  be  Lands  Clauses  Act  terms  ? — 
I  think  I  should!  be  satisfied  in  this  case  with  the  terms 
that  were  laid  down  by  the  Royal  Commission  in  regard 
to  water.  The  Royal  Commission  laid  down  certain  prin- 
ciples of  arbitration  whioh  I  think  were  entirely  satis- 
factory. Th&y  said  an  arbitrator  would  take  the  income 
of  the  companies,  and  he  would  decide  'how  far  that 
income  was  stable,  and  then  fix  a  number  of  years' 
(purchase,  and  that  it  was  not  a  case  in  which  the  cus- 
tomary allowance  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  should 
be  given. 

7288.  r  want  to  appreciate  your  idea.  The  Commis- 
sion on  water  never  suggested  what  you  suggested  a  short 
time  ago,  namely,  that  the  property  should  ibe  conveyed 
to  you  before  the  purchase-money  had  been  paid  ?— I  do 
not  suggest  that  unless  it  is  considered  by  Parliament 
to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  port. 

7289.  I  will  accept  certainly  the  decision  of  Lord 
Llandaff's  Commission  on  the  question  of  the  terms  of 
purchase,  but  is  that  what  you  intended  to  convey?--! 
may  say  at  once  that  we  are  not  now  bringing  in  a  Bill 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Dock  Companies,  and  that  there- 
fore we  are  not  going  into  the  details  of  the  purchase 
scheme  at  all  or  pretending  to  do  so. 

7290.  I  do  not  know  if  your  scheme  is  abandoned  at 
present  as  regards  the  purchase  of  the  water  compinii^s, 
but  that  is  a  scheme  on  which  you  expeot  to  spend  some 
40  millions  of  money,  is  it  not? — Not  quite  so  much  as 
that,  I  think. 

7291.  That  is  the  figure.  Mr.  Dickinson  put  it  at 
30  millions  ?— That  is  less  than  40  millions. 

(Mr,  Ddldy.)  Does  your  Lordship  think  we  ought  lo 
go  into  this. 


(Chairman*)  I  do  not  think  this  is  relevant.  Mr,  T.  M. 

(Mr,  Lewis  Coward,)  Only  in  this  way,  my  Lord.    Of       ^fod, 
course,  if  this  large  sum  is  to  be  raised  by  the  County  20  May  1901. 

Council,  and  I  believe  the  argument  is  they  could  do  ii       

cheaper  than  it  could  be  raised  in  any  other  way,  it 
seems  to  mb  io  be  material. 

(Chairman,)  I  think  not;  I  think  we  must  hold  that 
these  questions  are  too  general ;  you  must  restrict  your- 
self more  to  matters  of  fact. 

(Mr.  Lewis  Coward,)  There  are  no  matters  of  fact  at 
all  to  cross-examine  upon  if  I  am  stopped  in  regard  to 
thi& 

(Witness.)  You  are  only  substituting  one  security  for 
another. 

7292.  What  were  you  referring  to  when  you  spoke 
about  preferences  ? — ii^eferences  as  to  charges. 

7293.  Buit  what  preferences?—!  think  it  is  in  evd- 
d'ence — .the  admission  as  to  agreements  for  special 
charges. 

7294-  That  is  what  you  were  referring  to?— That  is 
one  thing  I  was  referring  to. 

(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serutton. 

7295.  You  have  mentioned  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board  as  the  very  efficient  body  which  you  had 
in  your  mind  when  you  proposed  this  sdieme?^Ye6. 

7296.  llie  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board  have  six- 
sevenths  of  their  body  elected  from  the  dues  payers?— 
That  is  BO. 

7297.  Your  suggested  body  has  only  one-third  elected 
from  the  dues  payers.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  why 
you  make  the  difference  of  six-sevenths  in  Liverpool 
and  one-third  in  London  ?— Because  in  Liverpool  they 
have  no  power  of  drawing  on  the  rates,  and  they  have  no- 
guarantee  from  the  rates.  It  is  an  entirely  independent 
body. 

7298.  In  Liverpool  they  are  able  to  pay  their  way 
and  make  large  improvements  solely  by  dues  on  ships 
and  goods.  You  propose  to  go  on  the  rates.  Do  you 
not  tiunk  that  London  might  do  it  on  ships  and  goods  T 
—Ultimately,  I  do.  The  difference  is  in  the  origin  of 
the  body.  Now  we  are  face  to  face  with  urgent  improve- 
ments in  the  river,  on  which  money  must  be  spent.  The 
facts  arc  different  in  the  two  c&Hes, 

7299.  Then  I  am  right,  am  I  not,  that  the  key  to  the 
change  of  constitution  which  you  propose,  and  the  large 
representation  which  the  County  Council  asks  on  the 
body  IS  the  fact  that  you  intend  to  come  on  the  rates 
instead  of  on  the  dues  on  the  ships  and  goods  ?— Not  to 
come  on  the  rates,  but  to  use  the  rates  as  security. 

(^r.  Lyttelton.)  You  mean  with  regard  to  represents- 
tion  on  the  port  authority  ? 

(Mr,  Scrutton.)  Yes,  and  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
port  authority,  and  as  to  the  fund  from  which  the  port 
authority  has  to  get  its  funds. 

7300    If  a  scheme  can  be  devised  which  does  not  re- 
quire the  security  of  the  rates,  the  reason  for  the  lar«e 
representation  of  the  County  Council  is  gone,  I  take  ft 
As  It  IS,  at  Liverpool,  the  Corporation  has  no  represen- 
tatives  on  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board  ?— No. 

7301.  For  the  reason  that  the  rates  at  Liverpool  ar^ 
not  liable  ?-I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  the  reason, 
but  that  IS  a  sufficient  reason. 

7302.  And,  if  the  same  reason  existed  in  London,  you. 
would  not  be  able  to  suggest  such  a  large  representation 
of  the  County  Council  ?-If  the  thing  could  be  managS 
without  the  security  of  the  rates,  with  equal  economy, 
then  I  should  not  suggest  the  same  representation. 

7303.  Now  I  juart;  want  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  two 
other  matters  of  fact.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that,  if  a 
member  of  the  County  Council  attends  his  committee 
meetings  and  does  his  work,  it  means  about  two  and 
a  half  days  a  week  ?— Afternoons,  not  mornings. 

7304.  Do  you  mean  five  afternoons  ?— No,  it  does  not, 
mean  that  Most  of  our  committees  meet  in  the  after- 
noon. 

7306.  Assume  the  member  dioes  his  work  and  attendsr 
ills  .meetings  ^He  will  expend  three  afternoons  a 
week. 

7306.  Do  you  tell  the  Commission  that  you  think 
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air.  jT,  M     ^^^  ^^^  rely  upon  gettinif  ^onileinen  in  ^dditjcoii  to  tliat 

Wood.  *     ^^  ^^®  ^^®  share  of  work  that' would  be  required  to 

—  manage  a  very  eztenaive  d6ck  ? — ^We  should  have  these 

fiO  ^lay  1901.  mebibers  released  from  the  Thames  Conservancy   at 

once 

7*307.  But  with  much  more  woric  added  to  them? — 
More  important  work.  It  does  not  niecesfiapily  take 
more  iime. 

*     •  • 

7308.  Now  one  other  question.  Have  you  con- 
sidered the  dificulty  of  a  pirbllcly-elected  body  which 
migiht  have  a  large  oonstituency,  managing  an  under- 
baking  which  employed  a  large  amount  of  labour,  in 
the  case  of  strikes  ? — Yes. 

V30Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  serious  matter  ? — ^It  is  a 
very  important  matter. 

7510.  In  4he  time  of  the.doek  strike  it  would  have 
been  a  serious  matter,  would  it  not,  if  the  dock  had 
been  managed  by  a  publicly-elected  authority? — ^Yes. 
Of  course  I  oannot  teli  what  might  have  happened. 
They  might  not  have  had  a  strike. 

7311.  It  as  a  serious  oonsiderMion  ? — It  is  a  serious 
consideration,  but  I  am  not  advising  that  the  County 
Council  should.be  tbaauthosi^. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  George  Wallace. 

7313.  H^ye  you  youz«eU  done  much  business  with 
the  ck>cks2T— Ye^,  ,1  have. do«yB  a  oertain  amount  of 
business. 

7313.  In  what  way  :  as  a  merchant  or  shipowner  ? — 
A  merchant. 

7314.  In  wihat  trade  ? — Importing  goodj»  from  America 
and  Australia.  I  have  a  house  in  London  and  a  house 
fn  Liverpool. 

7315.  WhaA  goods  are  they  ? — ^All  kinds  of  preserved 
provisions,  canned  goods,  and  things  of  that  sort 

7316.  Can  you  give  us  roughly  an  idea  of  the  amount 
of  your  goods  ithat  come  through  the  docks  of  the 
dock  companies  in  a  year  f — "So. 

7317.  No  idea  at  all  ? — ISo.  I  have  not  come  at  all 
to  give  evidence  as  a  trader  in  the  matter.  I  have 
merely  come  ..to  represezut  the  Council.  I  have  not 
gone  into  <tdu^t  matter  at  all. 

• 

7318.  You  are  not  speaking  at  all  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  trader  in  the  evidence  you  have  given  ? — No, 
certainly  not. 

7319.  Then  I  x>ass  from  it.  Is  the  evidence  which  you 
have  given  (whidi  I  see  corresponds  fairly  well  with  iihe 
t>eport  of  the  Rivers  Com*mlt<faee)  based  realj^  on 
the  informaiHon  given  to  you*  as  a  member  of  the  Rivers 
Committee  ? — Yes. 

TJSBQr.  And  that  is  :the  evidence  you  had  a  Tesolution 
on,  on  the  24th  March,  18967— Yes. 

'  7321.  Just  let  ine  d-naw  your  attention  to  tihat.  On 
the  24th  March,  18^6,  the  Council  ipassed  a  resolution 
that  it  was  (to  the  best  interests  of  London  to  get 
improved  and  cheaper  dock  accommodation  I — Yes. 

7322.  When  the  County  Council  came  to  that  reso- 
lution had  they  any  evidence  of  any  kind  before  them 
or  was  it  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  axpreosed  by  the 
members  in  debate  ?— I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Rivers 
Comimittee  at  liiat  time  nor  for  some  years  afterwlirds. 
I  could  not  answer  that. 

7323.  That  purports  to  be  a  resolution  of  the  Council  ? 
— ^You  are  asking  whether  the  Council  had  evidence 
before  them  ? 

,  7324-  Yes  ?— They  had.  not  . 

7325.  Upon  that thaiwas  tbe  opinion  of  the  Council  , 
wthichithey  oaope  to,  in  4^s»t^.*i*  ia96?-^Yoa.. 

7326.  And  upon  that  there  was  an  instruction  to 
support  that  resolution,  was  there  not? — Yes. 

7327.  Mr.  Gomane  is  .youi:  statistical  oflS^er?r-No, 
Mr.  Gomme  is.  not  statistical  oflBicer. 

7328.  I  know  he  is  not  now?-*-!  do  not  know- that  he 
was  then.     I  am  not  sure. 

{Mr.  Lewis  Coward.)  Yes,  he.  waet-Yes,  I  believe  he 
was. 

7329.  (Mr.  Gemge  TraHftfe.)  •  Then  Mr.  'Gomane's 
duties  were  to  get  evidence  to  support  that  resolution  ? 
Certainly  not ;  to  get  evidence  on  the  subject 


.-^100.  Geiiefikil.ievidM4ei  on  *tbe*8«bieot»?^Ye8  ;^  not 
necessarily  to  support  the  resotiittoii,vif  it  wasa  mis^ 
take. 

7331.  Has  anybody  said  that  it  was  a  mistake  ?— No. 

7332,  Not  in  the  Council-?— No  ;  i  tiiink  not 

7333;  Can  you.  give  me  any  .instruction,  or  give  me 
the  reference  to  the  instructions  that  were  given  to 
Mr.  Gomme,.  as.  to  what  evidence  he  >  was  to  prepare  ? 
— ^No  ;  I  have  not  them  here. 

7334.  Are  they  in  writing?— Not  that  I  am  aware  of- 

7335.  Who  gave  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Gomme  to 
get  his  evidence  and  his  figuTes?— T&e  Rivers  Com- 
mittee, I  presume  ;  but  I  was  not  then  a  member, 
and  I  cannot  tell  you. 

7336.  Would  you  tell  me  when  you  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rivers  Committee  ?— About,  fifteen  months 
ago,  I  think. 

7337.  Quite  recently  ?— Yes. 

7338.  Was  that  after  Mr.  Gomme's  evidence  was 
before  the  Council  ?— Some  of  it  bad  been  prepared, 
and  some  of  it,  of  course,  has  been  prepared  sincc^ 
especially  for  this  Commission,  a. good  deal  of  it. 

7339-  But  i  gather  that  the  Commission  have  had 
before  t^hem  from  Mr.  Goaime  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence which  has  been  before  the  Council  ?— No. 

7340.  Or  the  Rivers  Committee  ?— No ;  all  the 
evidence  that  was  pertinent  to  the  reference  to  the 
Koyal  Commission  ;  not  necessarily^  all  the  evidence 
that  was  before  the  Council. 

7341.  Pei^aps  the  Council  were  very  strict  as  to 
what  was  evidence  and  what  was  not  I  can  only  deal 
with  the  resolution  &t  present  Tke  resolution  waa  as  to 
improved  and  cheaper  dock  accommodation,  which  is 
only  one  part  of  this  inquiry  ?— That  is  so.  That  was 
in  1896«  I  am  diealing  with  the  evidenee.  Mr;  Qomflie 
prepared  very  compr^ensive  infoitnartaon  to  enable  ua 
to  deal  with  this  reference. 

7342.  Has  Mr.  Gomme  given  us  here  all  of  that 
information  which  is  relevant  to  the  present  Commis- 
sion ?— Xes  ;  I  should  think  so. 

7343.  Then  the  Commission  are  in  a  position  to 
decide  for  themselves  upon  the  same  information  as 
that  which  was  before  the  Council  ? — ^No  ;  because,  of 
course,  we  could  only  give  evidence  that  could  be 
given  by  our  witnesses  of  their  own  knowledge.  The 
Commission  would  not  have  received  a  great  deal  oi^ 
evidence  that  might  be  good  enougE  evidence  for  the 
Council  to  consider,  but  which  it  was  not  for  them 
to  give  as  witnesses. 

7344.  The  Commission  have  a  great  deal  more  evi^ 
dence  of  facts  which  Mr.  Gomme  did  not  give,  but 
have  they  the  benefit  of  all  Mr.  Gomme's  relevant 
evidence  before  them  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  know  that. 

i>  7345.  li  not^Mwhat  evidence  has  Mr.  Gomme  got 
that  is  material  to  this<  inquiry  .now  that  has  not 
been  given  ? — Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  information 
has  been  before  the  Rivers  Committee  which  it  has  not 
been  their  duty  to  lay  before  the  Commission.  It  was 
not  for  them  to  lay  it  before  the  Commission.  There 
is  a  good  deal  which  would  be  opinion,  which  was 
more  proper  to  be  given  by  other  witnesses.  I  think 
we  must  distinguish  that  point.  For  instance,  we 
have  had  here  a  good  deal  of  opinion  given  by  ^he 
dock  witnesses,  which  had  not  been  given  to  us  at  all. 

7346.  I  asked  just  now  where  you  got  the  informa- 
tion from,  and  .you  said  you  got  it  from  Mr.  Gomme, 
and  I  referred  to  the  page  of  your  Rivers  Report  Com- 
mittee, so  that  you  would  see.  You  acted  on  tlmt  teso- 
lution, and  you  instructed  the  etatistical-  officer  to 
obtain  tSie  inform«tiion.  HJad  you  any^  other  evidence 
before  you  except  Mr.  Gomme'e  ?^-Yes,  other  officers 
ilvave  reported,  and  we  have  had  several  members  of 
the  Com(fbittee' w^o  had  a  good  dea^l'of -knowledge  them, 
selves  of  the  pmotical  woiking  of  the  docks. 

7347.  Would  you  kindly  mention  the  names? — There 
was  Mr.  McDougall,  the  present  TJce-Ohairman  of  tiie 
Council,  who  was  chairman. 

,   7348.  What  is  he  ?— He  was  a  miller  at  on^  time- 

7349.  Where  ? — I  believe  he  had  large  premiae^  in 
theiMillwall  Bock^i  <and  there  Tf^a  Mr.  Matthews,  who 
gave  evMence  befoxe .  tiie.  .Qnrmmisatoo^  .«and  other  mem* 
bers. 

7350.  The  evidence  that  has  been  given .  by  Mr. 
Gomme  has  been  seen  and  approved  by  the  Rivers  Oom- 
mittee  or  the  Council? — ^Yes. 
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7361.  I  think  Mr...  Gonune.lold  ua,  if  I  recollect 
xigihilyy  that  he  came  hem^  •aooredited  on  behalf  id 
th«  London  County  Council,  or  something  to  that 
effect  ?—Yee ;  h/^  if^.  Clerk  Qf  .t|ie  Council. 

7962.  On  behalf  of  the  Rivers  Committee,  do  jou 
now  rely  on  Mr.  Gomme'6  so-called  facto  and  figurea? 
— ^I  have  no  reason  to  do  ^^thevwise*' 

7X^  In  your  view,  then,  Mr.  Oomme'e  suggested 
facts  ap^d  suggested  inferences  from  figures  are  really 
the  reasons  for  the  scheme  which  you  put  forward^ 
No,  not  exclusively.  I  will  not  be  taken  to  say  that 
There  were  other  reasons  in  our  minds  besides  that  par- 
ticular cl<ass  of  evidence. 

TO54.  "Will  you  kindly  tell  us  the  reason? — I  have 
done  that  to  the  best  of  my  ability  in  examination. 

7365.  Ko,  there  is  ho  <r6ason '  given  in  this  report 
whatever  for  the  alteration  except  that  I  give  you  credit 
for  one  thing-^a  small'  ^um  that  Would  be  saved  by  the 
cost  of  amalgamation — some  direot^ots'  fees,  I  think  ? — 
It  seems  to  me  th^  reason  for  dealing  with  the  private 
dock  companies  ^d  the  Thames  Conservancy  and 
handing  over  the  management  of  the  pbrt  and  docks 
to  a  new  public  authority  is  stated  very  clearly  in 
my  evidence^  The  reason  given  i«  that  all  these  bodies 
with  one  exception  are  financially  at  the  end  of  their 
tether;  they  are  not  capable  financially  of  carrying 
out  the  improvemenis  wtiioh'arenieoesBary  in  the  port 
and  docks. 

7366.  That  is  year  reason  9<--¥es. 

7367.  The  reason  is  that  the  present  dock  authori- 
ties  cannot  raise  a  sufi^ient  revenue^  Is  that  the 
reason? — They  are  not  in  a  position  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  improvetoents.  ^  It  is  not  a  question  only  of 
revenue. 

7368.  Do  you  mean  they  are  not  in  a  financial  posi- 
tion?— ^That  is  my  opinion. 

7369.  i>oes.thai  mean,  or  does  it  not,  that  they  (bare 
got  sufficient  revenue  at  preseoit? — I  suppose  it  means 
they  cannot  offer  sufficient  security  for  the  public. 
It  comes  to  pretty  much  the  same  thing. 

7360.  Do  yoUy  in  fact,  say  that  there  has  been  any 
mistake  in  thet  present  management  of  the  docks  ? — ^No, 
I  am  not  here  to  do  that,  t  have  not  pretended  to 
criticise  the  management  of  the  docks.  It  is  quite 
enough  for  me  that  the  fact  is  as  I  have  stated. 

7361.  (You  have  also  spoken-  of  many  improvements 
tlnat  are  wanted  ? — Yes. 

7362.  Have  you  any  list  or  schedule,  or  have  you 
considered  the  improvements? — ^Yes,  we  have. 

7363.  Specifically? — ^Yes,  some  of  them  very  care- 
fully. Some  of  those  improvements  are  not  improve- 
ments that  the  dock  company  can  be  expected  to  carry 
out.  For  instonoe,  the  deepening  of  the  cnannel  to  30ft. 
That  is  one  of  which  we  have  had  a  careful  estimate 
from  the  engineer. 

7364.  I  will  try  to  confine  myself  altogether  to  the 
dock  company^s  case.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you  other 
questions.  I  mean  as  regards  the  amalgamated  dock 
company,  if  you  please? — As  regards  the  dock  com- 
pany, the  evidence  has  been  ^en  before  the  Commis- 
sion as  to  those  improvements.  I  have  not  a  list  here, 
although  I  have  carefully  perused  it  I  see  that  the 
London  and  India  Dock  Company  consider  a  new  dock 
is  necessary,  and  have  a  BiJl  in  Parliament  for  that 
purpose^  It  is  not  fl6r  me  to  say  what  improvements 
should  be  oarriedj  out  by  the  dock  company,  and  I  do 
not  pretend  to  do 'so,  but -that  we  have  considered  that 
there  are  improvements  proved  to  be  necessary,  and 
that  we  luwre  considered  those  improvements  in  detail, 
I  do  asaeiti 

7366.  You  have  considered  sf^eeifie  improvements  in 
detail  ?— Yes,  we  have  caxaidend  them,  ceptainly. 

7366.  Before  or  after  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Scott? — 
That  d^penda^  upon  the  partictilair  improvement  you  are 
referring,  to.  W^  knew  a  good  many  of  them  before- 
hand. 

7367.  Yau  kpew  pf  the  AJbert  Dock  extension  ? — ^Yes, 
and  we  knew  what  the  Millwall  Dock  were  doing. 

7368.  Will  you  please  keep  to  my  company— the 
London  and  India  Dock  Qowpway  ?— I  thought  you 
were  .dsaluig  wi*.  ^U  the  ^ks. 

7360.  Then  the  'Albert  Doek  is  the  only  one  that  you 
cAit  specify  as  fa*  as  my  compaiiy  i»  concerned  ?-^0f 


course  we  had  to  consider  generally  what  in  our  opinion    j|fy.  j  jg 
were  the  necessary  improvements.  Wdod.*^ 

7370.  Will  you  kindly  mention  what  in  your  opinion  .^  „  .^^. 
were  the  necessary  improvements  as  far  as  the  docks  of  •  WjMWi 
my  company    are   concerned? — No,  I    think  I  would 

rather  not. 

(Mr.  George  Wallace,)  My  Lord,  I  ask  the  witness  - 
answer  the  question. 

{Witness.}  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  docJL 
management.  All  that  we  have  to  deal  with  is  the 
fact  that  improvements  are  necessary.  I  cannot  prove 
that  here. 

(Chairman.)  We  would  rather  the  witness  was  not 
asked  engineering  questions. 

{Mr.  George  Wallace.)  My  Lord,  if  there  is  somebody 
else  coming  who  will  give  us  this  information,  I  am 
quite  content  I  have  to  deal  with  witnesses  as  I  get 
them.  . 

(Chairman.)  This  witness  is  admittedly  a  witness  as 
to  questions  of  policy.  I  do  not  think  specific  altera- 
tions of  particular  docks  come  within  his  scope. 

(Mr.  Charge  WaUaoe,)  The  point  was  this :  I  do  not 
want  to  argue  it,  but  just  to  put  it  quite  shortly  to  your 
Lordship.  They  say  if  they  had  got  this  trust  they 
would  be  able  to  carry  out  the  improvements  necessary 
lor  the  porU  As  regards  my  company  I  want  to  ask 
somebody  (I  do  not  care  whether  it  comes  from  Mr. 
Wood  or  not)  what  improvements  it  is  suggested  ought 
to  be  carried  out,  and  to  find  out  whether  we  are  pre- 
pared to  carry  them  out.  I  do  not  wish  to  sa^  that  no 
improvements  are  necessary.  My  case  is,  that  improve- 
ments are  necessary.  That  is  the  position.  But  if 
some  other  witness  will  tell  us  what  improve-  . 
ments  are  suggested,  which  we  have,  not  suggested,  I 
could  ask  him. 

(Chairman.)  In  any  case  I  do  not  think  we  can  take 
Mr.  Wood,  who  has  been  good  enough  to  give  us  hrs 
evidence  to-day,  as  a  witness  on  technical  detail. 

(Mr.  George  Wallaee.)  My  Lord,  I  accept  yoir 
Lordship's  ruling. 

7371.  Have  you,  in  fact,  considered  the  proposals  \A 
the  dock  companies — my  company,  I  mean? — Do  yea 
mean  ithe  propowJ  in  the  Bill,  or  the  proposals  before 
the  Commission. 

7372.  It  is  the  same — the  proposal  to  tax  barges 
and  the  eoods  in  barges  ? — That  was  before  us,  but  as 
I  have  already  told  the  Commission,  the  Council  ana 
the  Rivers  Committee  have  not  come  to  any  decision 
on  the  matter.  They  felt  they  would  require  to  have 
more  information  before  they  could  come  to  a  decision 
on  the  matter.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  new  authority 
to  decide,  not  for  the  County  Council. 

7373.  J)o  you  suggest,  or  not,  that  the  new  author!«^^y 
should  pay  its  way  with,  first  of  all,  the  presenr 
charges  f— I  reallv  must  decline  to -give  an  opinion 
about  present  charges,  or  what  is  the  necessary 
change. 

7374.  Have  you  considered  that  question  ? — Yes  ; 
I  have  considered  that  question  to  this  extent.  We 
find  that  there  is  a  revenue  under  t£e  present  charges 
of  a  certain  amount — I  think  it  is  £664,000,  and  we 
have  considered  what  could  be  done  with  that  re- 
venue.    We  have  considered  it  to  that  extent. 

7376.  Then  have  you  come  to  a  conclusion  or  not, 
whether  your  proposed  Trust  body  would  pay  its  way 
with  the  present  charges? — It  seems  as  if  it  would  be 
able  to  do  so,  as  far  as  our  calculations  have  gone. 

7376.  I  think  you  said  that  at  present  the  charges 
are  not  equally  distributed  or  equally  levied,  or 
something  of  that  kind? — ^I  was  referring  merely  by 
way  of  illustration  to  reasons  why  I  thought  a  public 
body  would  have  a  somewhat  better  revenue  than  the 
private  docks. 

7377.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  that  was  not  the  reason. 
The  reason  you  gave  for  the  better  revenue  was  that, 
with  your  improvements,  you  would  bring  increased 
trade  to  the  dock  ? — Yes  ;  that  was  one  reason. 

7378.  That  hinges  on  the  improvements  again  ? — ^Yes. 

7379.  But,  if  the  docks  carried  out  the  improve- 
ments, the  revenue  should  be  the  same,  so  far  as  it 
turns  on  the  improvements  ?-^ires ;  if  the  docks  car* 
ried  out  the  improvement  ecouomically.  Of  course, 
these  iathe  whole  point  If  Q\^  docks  oarried  out  the 
improvements  as. ciheaply.  as  the.  new. body,  thjey  would 
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Mr.  T.  M,     '^^P  ^^^  same  advantage,  but  if  it  cost  them  twice  as 
Wood.        much  to  carry  them  out,  of  course  they  would  not 
—  reap  tlie  same  advantage  ;  that  is  obvious. 

2(1  May  1901.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  Wallace.)  My  lord,  I  suppose  I  must 
not  ask  as  to  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  improve- 
ments by  the  County  Council? 

{(Jhaimxan.)  You  have  already  asked  the  question. 

73li0.  (Mr,  George  Wallace.)  Have  you  considered 
the  present  system  of  charging? — ^If  you  mean  am  1 
prepared  to  criticise  the  present  system,  I  am  not. 

7381.  Have  you  consid'ered  it  yourself  I — Tea,  I  have 
considered  it. 

7382.  It  was  in  reference  to  that,  was  it,  that  you 
said  the  charges  were  not  equally  distributed,  or  what- 
ever the  phrase  was  ? — ^Yes. 

7383.  Was  that  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  goods  paid  no  dties  or  rates  at 
all? — No,  I  am  not  expressing  an  opinion  upon  that 
point  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

7384.  Have  you  an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other  about 
it? — I  have  no  opinion  as  representing  the  Council, 
whicli  has  not  come  to  any  conclusion  on  the  subject. 

7385.  I  think  Mr.  Gomme  has  toM  us  he  found  on 
his  figures  that  the  proportion  of  the  trade  of  the  Port 
of  London  was  diminishing.  I  am  sure,  if  I  may  say 
so,  and  Sir  Hobert  Giffen  will  remember  it  because 
there  were  soane  questions  by  him  on  the  point? — ^The 
proportion  as  compared  with  certain  other  ports. 

7386.  No  ;  as  compared  with  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ? — ^Yes. 

7387.  At  Question  3360  what  Mr.  Gomme  said  was 
See 7891-915.  this:     "The  statistics  relating  to  shipping  pointed  in 

the  direction,  if  they  did  not  absolutely  prove,  that  the 
trade  of  London  was  suffering  from  the  condition  of  its 
port,  and  I  pointed  out  that  other  ports  of  the  Kingdom 
which  have  developed  their  docks  and  harbours,  have 
secured  an  increased  proportion  of  the  trade  of  the 
Kingdom."  Then  he  went  on  :  "I  think  it  would  be 
hard  to  resist  the  correlative  conclusion  that  the  pro- 
portional falling  back  of  London  is  due  to  the  want  of 
corresponding  development  and  attention  in  the  docks 
and  port — " 

(Chahman.)  We  hope  to  hear  Mr.  Gomme  himself  as 
to  foreign  ports  ;  he  is  the  next  witness  ;  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  convenient  to  ask  him  the  question  ? 

{Mr.  George  Wallace.)  It  may  be  that  if  I  mention  it 
now  I  may  get  the  information  exactly  in  good  form 
from  Mr.  Gomme. 

7388.  Mr.  Gomme  has  taken  out  and  given  us  figures 
showing  that  the  proportion  of  the  trade  of  London  to 
the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  decreased  in  the 
last  few  years.  Has  he  in  point  of  fact  taken  out  a 
oofrresponding  taible  for  the  trade  of  the  docks  of 
London  ? — I  will,  ask  him  that  question. 

7389.  I  understand  that  you  do  not  propose  that  the 
trust  should  take  over  anything  but  the  docks  mentioned 
m  the  list  that  you  have  given? — Subject  to  the  con- 
Aideiration  of  the  cases  mentioned. 

'/300.  Leaving  other  things  open  for  argument? — 
Yes. 

7391.  That  is  as  far  as  you  are  prepared  to  go  at 
-present  ? — ^Yes. 

7392.  You  have  taken,  as  I  understand  it,  no  figure 
.at  all,  and  you  have  no  figure  to  put  before  the  Commis- 
sion as  to  the  cost  of  this  ? — If  I  had  I  should  suggest 
that  it  was  not  proper  to  put  it  forward. 

7393.  May  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  have  con- 
sidered the  figure  of  what  it  would  cost? — We  have 
done  so  to  the  best  of  our  ability  for  our  own  informa- 
tion. 

7394.  That  is  a  figure  including  those  docks  you  have 
mentioned  and  nothing  else? — ^Yes. 

7395.  There  is  no  provision  for  anything  outside? — 
Not  in  this  figure  that  we  have  considered.  Of  course, 
if  we  take  over  other  docks  we  should  also  take  over 
the  revenue.  If  wj  take  over  the  Regent's  Canal  and 
docks  we  should  be  taking  over  their  revenue. 

7396.  Does  that  include  the  up-town  warehouses  of 
the  dock  company? — ^Yes,  it  does. 

7397.  The  whole  of  their  property  of  every  kind? — 
Yes,  this  particular  calculation  did.  Of  course,  that 
does  not  prejudice  the  question  one  way  or  the  other  of 
whether  we  should  take  over  the  up-town  warehouses  ; 


that  is  a  matter  for  consideration.  I  am  explaining 
that  we  have  calculated  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
include  that 

7308.  All  the  infornnation  you  wish  to  lay  before  the 
Commission  is  simply  that  it  -is  an  expenditure  of  many 
millions.  You  do  not  wish  to  give  any  further  infor- 
mation ? — Of  course,  it  was  a  very  controversial  matter 
in  regard  to  water,  and  the  Boya;l  Oommiasion  justi- 
fied us  in  that  attitude  on  that  question.  It  is  a 
dangerous  thing  for  a  public  body  which  may  be  a 
purchaser  to  name  a  price  ;  it  immediately  becomes 
a  minimum,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  wise  business 
60  to  set  up  a  price  against  ourselves. 

7300.  ''  It  is  nought,  sAid  the  buyer  "  ?— We  are  not 
saying  it  is  nought ;  we  are  not  expressing  an  opinion. 

7400.  In  the  duties  that  you  are  enumerating  you 
give  the  provision  of  sufiiciently  equipped  docks  and 
quays.  Had  the  Rivers  Committee  formulated  any 
dock  provision  at  the  time? — 'No,  not  in  the  sense  of 
having  a  detailed  scheme.  We  had  not  g^ne  further 
than  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  more  docks  or  quays  were 
required.     We  had  no  definite  scheme. 

7401.  When  did  the  Kivers  Committee  first  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  more  docks  were  required  t — ^I  think 
they  came  to  that  conclusion  when  they  had  to  con- 
sider seriously  wifaiat  the  evidence  was  that  they  had 
to  give  before  this  Comanission.  They  may  have  done 
so  before,  but  I  was  not  a  member  then. 

7402.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  docks  have  been  full 
until  quite  recently? — ^I  can  only  answer  that  question 
from  evidence  given  before  the  Commission ;  I  do  not 
myself  know. 

7403.  You  refer  to  the  provision  of  suitably  equipped 
docks  and  quays  and  improvements  of  land  oomimuni- 
oation  therewith.  What  do  you  mean  by  land  com- 
munioation  with  the  docks  ?--Suitable  roads  with  ap- 
proaches and  communication,  perhaps  by  light  lail- 
ways.  I  will  say  railway  oommunication.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  there  is  not  considerable  railway  com- 
munication  now. 

7404.  The  road  approaches  are  at  present  under 
the  hands  of  the  local  authority? — Yes,  partly  inside 
London  and  partly  outside. 

7406.  Then  how  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  that? 
How  far  is  the  road  accommodation  to  extend  under  the 
new  authority?  Is  it  from  the  docks  to  London  or 
from  the  docks  to  where  7 — ^It  is  merely  road  accommo- 
dation to  fiacilitate  the  traffic,  whatever  that  traffic 
may  be. 

7406.  Take  Tilbury.  Do  you  propose  to  have  a  road 
from  Tilbury  to  London?--!  should  not  like  to  say 
that  traffic  could  come  from  Tilbury  in  that  way ;  it  is 
a  very  great  distance.  I  should  think  it  would  mostly 
come  by  barges. 

7407.  Would  you  say  from  the  €ar  end  of  the  Albert 
Dock? — ^There  is  road  aooommodstioii  at  Hhe  Albert 
Dock. 

7408.  But  you  propose  that  the  new  authority  shall 
take  it  over? — ^You  are  asking  me  to  give  you  a  lot 
of  information  as  to  what  the  new  authority  would  con- 
sider, and  what  it  would  be  absurd  for  us  to  con- 
sider, because  there  never  may  be  any  neiw  authority. 
I  could  not  give  you  any  details  as  to  what  the  new 
authority  would  do. 

7400.  You  say  road  aooommodation.  What  about  the 
railway  accommodation.  Take  Tilbury,  for  instance, 
Do  you  propose  that  the  new  authority  should  take  i^e 
London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Bailway  from  Tilbury 
to  London? 

(Witness.)  Perhaps  it  would  sare  time,  my  Lord,  if 
I  mentioned  in  connection  with  these  questions  which 
counsel  is  asking  that  in  response  to  a  letter  from  the 
Commission,  we  have  prepared  a  plan  and  a  statement 
as  to  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  connec- 
tion with  access  to  the  docks,  and  as  to  the  present  Se« 
position  of  railway  oommunication,  and  perhaps  it  77dO-^ 
would  be  most  useful  to  give  that  information  in  that 
way. 

7410.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  propose  to  pot  it  in?— 
The  plan  is  almost  completed,  and  the  London  County 
Council  will  put  it  in. 

7411.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  useful  if  it  is  put 
in  before  the  appearance  of  the  County  Oouncnl  wit- 
nesses. Do  you  propose  to  put  it.  in  after  the  gentle- 
men who  represent  the  London  Oovaty  Oouncil  hare 
given  their  evidence? — ^Yes. 
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7412.  Then  counsel  would  have  no  opportunity  of 
4«king  questions  upon  it.  I  am  afraid  it  would  dupli- 
•oate  the  api)earance  of  witnesses? — It  would  be  a  very 
4lhort  statement. 

7413.  Would  you  like  the  Commission  to  call  the  en- 
^neer  in  reference  to  the  question? — I  think  perhaps 

it  would  be  well.  We  will  hand  in  the  statement  and  the 
plan,  and  then  your  Lordship  could  decide.  The  en- 
gineer would  be  a  great  deal  more  able  to  give  informa- 
tion as  to  these  roads  than  I  can. 

(Chairman.)  Perhaps  that  would  be  the  better  plan, 
3lr.  Wallace. 

(Mr.  George  IVallacc.)  I  quite  accept  that,  my  Lord. 

7414.  You  talked  about  having  sone  fully  into  the 

jnatter  of  the  charges,  and  I  think  your  phrase  was 
that  when  you  have  a  good  port  authority  tne  port  was 
prosperous,  or  successful,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Jt  was  in  answer  to  Mr.  Ellis,  I  think?— J  think  I 
was  speaking  then  of  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  money 

>could  be  raised  as  between  tbe  port  authority  and  the 

-Corporation* 

7415.  Will  you  mention  to  me  what  you  consider  as 
Jtk  good  port  authority  ;  what  was  the  good  port  autho- 
Tity  you  referred  to  ? — ^I  was  speaking  of  authorities  like 
the  Clyde  Navigation  Trust  and  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board. 

7416.  Any  others  ?-^The  Tyne  Commissioners  I  have 
tsome   particulars  about,   and  the  Swansea  Hax4>our 

Board,  also. 

7417.  When  you  spoke  of  a  good  port  authority,  I 
want  to  know  what  authorities  you  were  referring  to  ? — 
I  dii  not  mean  the  word  in  any  invidious  sense ;  1 
onerely  meant  that,  where  you  had  a  financialljr  strong 
port  authority,  vou  still  paid  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
*for  money  raised  by  that  authority  than  if  it  was  raised 
on  the  security  of  the  rates  by  the  Corporation  of  the 

•same  town. 

7418.  You  have  not,  have  you,  an  instance  of  a  imuni-> 
•cipal  port  which  is  a  financial  success  ? — We  have  hardly 

any  municipal  ports.    There  is  Bristol. 

7419.  Then  you  have  got  one  which  is  a  financial 
-success? — I  was  not  talking  about  municipal  ports. 

7420.  (Mr.  Lyttdton.)  Bristol  is  not  a  municipal 
-port,  is  it?— Bristol  ia  a  municipally-managed  port. 

7480.    (Mr,  George  WaUau.)  Have  you  any  port— 

(Mr.  Ellis.)  What  does  it  matter  what  he  has  got? 
"We  know  all  these  other  ports ;  we  can  form  our  own 
opinion  upon  them.  It  does  not  affect  my  mind  for 
uk  moment,  with  all  respect  to  Mr.  Wood,  whai  he  tells 
us.  We  know  from  first  hand  about  these  ports ;  we 
'have  got  it  in  evidence ;  I  musit  submit  that  these  ques- 
tions are  quite  irrelevant. 

(Chnirman.)  Xt  would  seem  to  us  that  the  witness 
has  been  careful  to  limit  his  evidence  to  financial  and 
general  considerations,  without  any  questions  either 
of  detail  or  municipal  interest  in  other  ports.  Per- 
haps, Mr.  Wallace,  you  could  limit  your  questions  to 
the  general  and  financial  part. 

(Mr.  George  Wallace.)  One  question  will  dispose  of 
it,  my  Lord. 

7421.  Can  you  tell  me  of  another  port  which  gets 
•charges  out  of  one-fourth  of  the  goods  only  that  come 

into  it  ? — ^No,  I  cannot. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Harper. 

7422.  Are  you  the  father  of  the  scheme  which  has  been 
-propounded  here  to-day,  or  do  you  merely  support  it? 
— ^I  am   one  of   the   members  of   the  Committee  who 

-drafted  the  scheme. 

7423.  You  know  the  interest  that  I  represent — the 
Wharfingers'  Association  ? — Yes. 

7424.  You  have  read  the  evidence,  I  suppose,  if  you 
did  not  hear  it — that  the  capital  invested  in  1899  of  the 
wharves  which  made  a  return  was  about  8  millions  ? — 


7425.  And  the  total  number  of  wharves  was  about 

'320.      I  suppose  I  shall  not  go  far  wrong  if  I  put  the 

capital  invested  in  wharves  and  warehouses  at  about 

10  millions.      As  T  understand,  you  leave  out  of  your 

'vchome  entirely  the  whole  of  that  interest? — ^Yes. 

7426.  You  i^ore  it  as  a  thing  that  is  not  worth  con- 
sideration?— Oh,  no. 

7427.  Just  let  us  see.  Firstly,  on  your  supposed 
representation,  you  do  not  propose  that  there  should 
1>e  a  wharfinger  on  your  Board  T— No. 

4736. 


7428.  Why?  Is  it  because  you  are  going  to  com- 
pete with  them? — We  do  not  exclude  wharfingers,  of 
course,  but  as  such  we  do  not  put  them  on. 

7429.  But  you  are  going  to  compete  with  them.  Is 
not  that  what  was  present  to  your  minds  ? — ^Yes,  I  sup- 
pose we  are  going  to  compete  with  them. 

7430.  And  therefore  you  left  them  out? — ^They  are 
not  interested  in  the  management  of  the  docks.  I  do 
not  think  as  wharfingers  they  are  specially  qualified  to 
be  on  the  Dock  Trust.  Of  course,  they  might  get  on 
it  by  the  ordinary  process  of  election. 

7431.  Through  your  Council  ?— They  might  get  on 
through  the  Council,  or  they  misht  get  on  uirough  the 
election  of  the  payers  of  dock  dues.  They  might  be 
large  payers  themselves  possibly. 

7432.  That  would  be  because  they  were  either  ship- 
owners or  merchants,  not  because  they  were  whar- 
fingers ? — ^That  is  so.  As  wharfingers  they  are  not  put 
on. 

7433.  You  would  have  within  certain  limits  the  right 
oi  varying  your  charges  ?— Yes. 

7434.  Within  your  Parliamentary  limits?— Yes. 

7435.  And  your  business  would,  of  course,  consist 
of  the  two  things  which,  except  for  the  accident  of  their 
being  together  now,  could  be  separated,  namely,  ware- 
housing and  docking  ? — Yes. 

7436.  In  regard  to  the  warehousing  part  of  it,  if  it 
could  be  separated  you  would  be  direct  competitors  ? — 
Yes. 

7437.  Could  not  you.  so  alter  your  charges  as  to  pena- 
lise the  outside  wharfingers,  and  take  business  from 
them  into  your  own  war^ouses  ? — ^It  could  be  done,  no 
doubt 

7438.  You  know  Mr.  Holland's  memorandiun  and  his 
phrase,  which  has  almost  become  classic  now :  "  It  is 
the  warehousing  business  that  pays."  It  would  be  a 
strons  temptation  to  you,  or  such  portion  of  you  as 
were  business  men,  to  foster  the  particular  branch  of 
your  business  which  pays  ? — I  think  a  public  authority 
of  the  kind  proposed  would  take  a  broad  view  of  the  in* 
terests  of  the  port. 

7439.  But  the  public  authority  has  excluded  from  its 
constitution  all  the  other  people  in  the  same  interest 
That  is  what  it  has  begun  by  doing.  Do  you  suggest 
that,  having  excluded  tiiem,  it  would  be  likely  to  make 
concessions  in  their  favour — ^that  is,  to  rival  traders  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  they  would  make  any  concession  in 
their  favour,  or  have  any  particular  interest  for  inter- 
fering with  their  business.  There  is  plenty  of  busi- 
ness in  Lcmdon  for  all  the  docks  and  wharves,  and  there 
is  more  business  than  there  appears  to  be  accommoda- 
tion for.  All  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  technically  there 
is  competition,  but  as  a  matter  of  practical  business  I 
do  not  see  that  this  public  authority  would  necessarily 
damage  the  wharves  at  all.      It  might  do  them  good. 

7440.  As  I  understand,  you  put  on  the  shipowners 
and  merchants  because  you  wanted  the  leaven  of  the 
practical  element  ? — ^They  are  not  put  on  as  shipowners 
or  merchimts  in  the  Liverpool  scheme ;  they  are  put  on 
by  the  constituents  who  are  the  x>ayerB  of  dock  dues,  who 
may  appoint  whom  they  please  so  long  as  they  are 
qualifiea.  Our  proposition  is  the  Liverpool  model,  &o 
that  they  may  be  wharfingers,  or  barge-owners,  or  ship- 
owners, or  merchants,  or  anything. 

7441.  You  say  that  administrative  control  should  be 
left  to  a  statutory  authority,  of  whom  ten  members 
should  be  representatives  of  the  shipowners,  merchants, 
and  others  interested  in  the  commerce  of  the  port, 
elected  on  the  Liverpool  system  by  all  who  have  paid 
in  the  preceding  year  £10  on  port  dues  ? — ^YesT 

•  7446.  Port  dues  are  ship  diuea  are  >they  not  f— If 
you  had  an  amalgamated  authority  covering  the  docks 
the  dock  dues  would  oome  in  there,  but  the  Liverpool 
system  is  difiTerent  to  ours. 

7443.  (Mr.  Lytteiton.)  You  do  not  suggest  that  your 
authority  should  not  consist  in  part  of  shipovnevtf — 
Ceriadnly  not 

7444.  You  have  not  the  slightest  douibt  that  it  would 
consist  in  a  large  part  of  slupowners? — ^I  hope  so.  I 
think  we  should  have  shipowners  and  merchants  of  all 
classes. 

(Mr.  Harper.)  My  point  is  that  I  cannot  see  the 
word  (there  which  would  ena/ble  a  wharfinger  to  be 
elected.  I  cannot  see  that  the  wharfinger  pays  port 
dues. 
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{Mr,  Lyttdton.)  As  I  understand  the  witness  wishes 
to  say  that  he  does  not  see  any  words  which  include 
shipowners  and  merchants. 

7446.  (To  ihe  witness.)  Is  that  so  ?— They  are  not  put 
on  as  shipowners  'but  the  electors  would  be  l-argely  of 
that  class  and,  of  coarse,  would  put  on  members  of 
their  own  body,  I  should  hope. 

7446.  {Mr.  Harper.)  They  are  put  on  as  payers  of 
port  dues  ?— Through  thie  electors  of  course. 

7447.  Then  who  pays  port  dues  now,  because  this  is 
your  sK^eme  and'  you  mvst  know  abouit  that  ? — Under 
that  new  authority  certainly  the  shipowners  would  pay 
the  new  dues  and  the  merchants  who  imfported  or  ex- 
ported would  also  pay  port  dues. 

7448.  Is  that  inclusAve;  it  is  nobpdy  else  ?— -Anyone 
may  pay  pout  dues,  bat  he  is  not  on  the  Board  qua 
wharfinger. 

7440.  It  is  because  he  is  something  else  ?— Yes. 

7450.  With  regard  to  your  suggested  one-third  repre- 
aentationj  of  ypur  Ooupicil  you  do  not  suggest  that 
members  of  your  Council  (have  any  special  qualification 
to  eniable  them  to  assist  in  .the  management  ?  You  put 
them  as  a  sort  of  check  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
Port  Cominittee  because  you  are  finding  the  finance? — 
Some  of  them  would,  judging  by  past  experience,  have 
qualification. 

7461.  I  understand  that  you  propose  to  retain  an 
absdute  veto  quo  ad  any  capital  expenditure. 

{Mr.  Wlis.)  We  undersitand  about  that. 

7462.  {Mr.  Harper.)  1  was  going  to  lead  up  -to  this 
with  regard  to  current  expenditure,  if  there  was  any 
deficit  do  you  propose  that  there  might  be  a  rate  m  aid  ? 
—As  an  exceptional  occurrence,  yes. 

7463.  Do  you  propose  a  veto  of  the  Council  as  to  what 
the  Pprt  Committee  might  do  on  that  ?— Certainly  if 
they  got  a;  rate  in  aid  they  would  have  to  get  it  througJi 
the  Council, 

7454.  You  propose  identically  the  same  veto  with 
regard  to  anything  .that  is  required  for  farther  capital 
and  what  a;s  required  for  current  expenses  ^My  idea 
is  that  there  should'  be  no  claim  for  a  rate  in  aid.  The 
thing  should  be  self-supporting. 

7465.  But  if  it  were  necessary  the  Council  should 
have  the  ^me  veto? — ^Th at  is  so. 

7456.  What  then  is  the  object  of  having  any  repre- 
sentation at  all  of  your  Council  upon  the  Port  Com- 
mittee itself  if  the  Council  is  allowed  to  retain  the 
veto  on  both  branches  of  expend  iture?-r-The  whole 
basis  of  this  scheme  is  diat  the  inhabitamfes  have  an 
interest  in  the  pott.  If  they  had  not  there  would 
be  no  justification  for  claiming  this  credit.  As  repre- 
senting their  interests  we  ougjhit  to  be  on  the  Com- 
mittee. 

7467.  Are  you  proposing  that  your  initial  capital 
expenditure  should  be  raised  on  the  security  of  ^the 
London  County  Council  ?— Yes,  in  our  ordinary  stock. 

7468.  Is  that  chained  upon  the  City  «t  all  in  any 
way  ?— Yes ;  there  are  exceptions ;  some  accounts  are 
not  chargeable  to  the  City. 

7469  For  this  particular  purpose  would  the  City  be 
chargeable -With  its  proper  proportion  of  the  sum  raised  7 
--Yes,  the  rateable  value  of  the  City  would  be  part  of 
the  security. 

7460.  What  is  the  rateable  value  df  the  City  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Municipal  County  of  London 
oatsade?--I  cannot  give  you  the  latest  figure,  but  i.  is 
somelthing  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  roughly. 

7461.  You  have  never  considered  any  question,  siip- 
posing  your  proposals  should  have  a  harmful  effect 
upon  the  wharfingers,  as  to  what  compensation  would 
be  due  to  them? — ^No. 

7462.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  first  depreciating  a 
man's  property,  and  then  buying  1^  cheaply  ?— Yes. 

7463  And  if  the  docks  were  on  that  basis  to  start 
with,  the  wharves  might-  follow  ?-There  is  this  clieck 
upon  that,  that  we  should  be  calling  on  the  rate- 
payers, and  I  think  the  ratepayers  would  have  a 
very  strong  word  to  say  on  that  subject.  •  I  do  not 
think  you  need  fear  that  this  authority  would  try 
to  make  the  pcwt  not  self-«upporting.  Ceitfcainly  the 
County  Council  portion  of  the  authority  would  be 
most  anxious  to  avoid  coming  on  the  rates,  bwjause 
our  ratepavers  far  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  docks 


would  be  very  critical  in  this  matter,  and  would  blame^ 
us  very  much  if  we  put  a  charge  upon  the  rates. 

7464.  Have  you  considered  at  all  supposing  a  rate 
were  made  to  meet  any  deficit,  what  j>roportion  would 
fall  upon  the  wharfingers'  industry  ? — No  ;  it  would 
not  be  a  very  large  proportion. 

7465.  At  Question  2464  it  is  put  by  Mr.  Marten, 
Smith  that  there  are  124  wharves,  with  a  total  rateable- 
assessment  of  £197,057.  At  any  rate,  t&ere  would  be 
a  considerable  isum  falling  upon  them.  It  is  valuable- 
wharf  property,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  rateable  value  of  London. 

7466.  But,  quo  ad,  any  rent  they  had  to  pay,  they 
would  be  paying  to  set  up  a  competition  against  them- 
selves ? — Not  to  set  up  a  competition. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Loehnis. 

7467.  The  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  is  the  one  ex- 
ception, in  your  view,  I  believe  ? — ^Yes. 

7468.  In  taking   over   their  property  you  told  the 
Commission  that  you  had  taken  the  Stock  Exchange - 
figures.    You  have  made  your  calculation  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  value,  I  think? — We  have  taken  the  Stocky 
Exchange  value. 

7469.  That  is  hardly  fair,  is  it?  Have  you  not  to- 
take  into  consideration  what  is  the  present  value  of 
the .  land  and  warehouses  belonging  to  the  various 
docks? 

{Mr.  Daldy.)  I  think  my  friend  is  rather  going  into- 
a  question  of  value,  which  is  beyond  this  inquiry. 

{Mr.  Loehnis.)  I  only  want  to  know  on  what  basis- 
the  County  Council  have  gone  ;  I  do  not  want  to  ask 
any  figure. 

{Chairman.)  Has  not  the  witness  already  told  us 
that  he  proposed  to  appeal  to  arbitration? 

{Mr.  Loehnis.)  It  was  only  with  reference  to  a  figure 
which  they  had  been  considering.  I  suggest  that  a 
proper  view  to  take  of  the  properties  they  are  going 
to  take  is  not  the  Stock  Exchange  value  of  the  stocks, 
but  the  actual  present  vdlue  of  the  land  and  ware- 
houses, which  in  my  account  stand  at  what  they  were- 
purchased  at  something  like  50,  60,  or  100  years  ago. 

{Mr.  Daldy.)  The  witness  only  said  that  the  Stock 
Exchange  value  was  one  way  of  looking  at  it. 

{Mr.  Lyttdton.)  The  arbitration  would  consider  all 
the  circumstances,  and  this  is  only  an  element. 

7470.  {Mr.  Loehnis.)  Do  you  suggest  that  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Docks  have  not  been  properly  and  eco- 
nomically  managed? — 'So;    I   have  made   no    hostile- 
suggestion  to  any  of  the  docks. 

7471.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  body  which  you  are 
going  to  appoint  to  manage  the  various  docks  will 
be  a  bit  better  fitted  to  deal  with  the  .timber  trade  of 
London,  which  at  the  present  moment  is  managed 
by  the  gentlemen  in  the  timber  trade?— No;  we  do- 
not.  We  take  a  much  larger  view  of  it.  It  is  a. 
question  of  the  port  as  well  as  the  docks— not  of  one 
particular  trade. 

7472.  {Chairman.)  I  think  you  told  us  just  now  that 
you  preferred  not  to  mention  any  figure  with  ref erctnce 
to  the  amount  of  capital  which  might  be  expended  m 
relation  to  this  new  authority  ?— Yes. 

7473.  Would  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  rate  you 
think  would  raise  it?— Our  last  loan  was  raised  a  few 
days  ago ;  3  per  cent,  at  98.  The  amount  was  imo 
millions,  and  that  was  subscribed  three  times  over, 
and  the  thing  was  closed  within  two  days. 

7474.  You  call  it  many  millions ?— The  year  before- 
we  raised  five  millions,  and  I  think  that  amount  was 
subscribed  five  times.      This  would  be  a  much  larger 
sum. 

7475.  The  only  thing  that  one  can  go  by  is  what  you 
have  lately  raised  money  at  for  two  millions  in  tHe 
money  market? — ^Yes. 

7476.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  stock  should  be  a 
redeemable  stock?— Our  stock  is  redeemable  at.^he 
option  of  the  Council. 

7477.  But  not  at  the  option  of  the  holder?— Not  at 
the  option  of  the  holder.  Some  of  our  stock  w  redeem- 
able at  a  fixed  date,  but  we  have  an  iiredeemable  stoc^ 
in  the  last  three  or  four  years  whicA,  we  may  redeem  atter 
1925.  Of  course  we  have  raised  mon^jr  on  very  mncU 
much  more  advantageous  terms.    Our  2|  per  cent,  stocx 
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fstood  consideratbly  over  par  when  the  money  tmarket 
iras  easier.  Of  course^  I  propose  to  have  a  sinking 
fund  on  the  annuity  eystem  spread  over  100  years, 

(Mr.  George  WcdJace,)  My  Lord,  I  wish  to  say' on 
behalf  of  my  friend  Mr.  Claude  Baggallagr,  who  appears 
for  the  Thames  Conservancy,  l£at  he  has  been 
unfortunately  kept  elsewhere.  Would  your  Lordship 
billow  him  to  ask  any  questions  that  he  might  think  At 
later,  if  the  Witness  happens  to  be  here? 

(Chairman.)  I  am  afraid  we  can  give  no  promise  to 
that  effect. 

(Mr.  George  Wallaee.)  If  the  Witn^s  is  here^perhaps 
.your  Lordship  would  allow  him  to  ask  a  question?      I 
do  not  want  to  ask  the  Witness  to  attend  specially. 

(Mr.  Lewie  Coward.)  With  regard  to  the  question 
that  was  put  just  now,  may  I  say  what  the  Manager  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  said  when  the  question  arose  on 
the  Water  Commission  of  the  raising  by  the  County 
Council  of  40  millions  ? 

(CKairman.)  Who  is  the  Manager  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  ? 

(iir.  Leuns  Coward.)  Mr.  Banbury.  This  is  the 
finding  of  the  Commission :  "  He  informed  us  that  the 
12^  per  cent,  stock  of  the  London  County  Council  was 
sow  issued  at  a  minimum  of  93,  and  if  Ui€^  wanted  to 
borrow  as  much  as  40  millions  they  would  probably 
have  to  issue  it  at  86  per  cent. 

(Chairman.)  That  is  a  question  of  opinion  on  the  i>art 
•iof  the  Manager. 


(Witness.)  I  should  like  to  say  this :   In  this  case  of    jf>.,  j'.  31. 
purchase  the  creater  part  of  the  capital  we  should  have        Wood. 
to  raise  would    be  merely  in  substitution  of  other         — 
securities.    We  should  be  substituting  one  security  for  ^^  May  1901. 
another ;   we  should  i:^ot  be  plotting  a  fresh  loan  on  the 
market,  and,  of  course,  tpe  mattet  might  be  capable 
of  adjustment  with  the  owners  of  dock  securities. 

7478.  (Chairman.)  You  mean  to  suggest  that  so  ime 
as  the  dock  capital  is  concerned,  this  would  be  a  con- 
version scheme  ? — It  might  ba 

Be-eocamined  2»y  Mr.  Daldy. 

7479.  This  omission  of  the  wharfingers  from  your 
board  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  onnpeti- 
tion  with  them  or  anything  of  that  sort? — No. 

7480.  Have  you  considered  a  public  authority  of  the 
kind  you  suggest,  specially  competent  to  deal  with  such 
questions  as  these ;  for  instance,  the  provision  of  com- 
munication in  the  various  docks? — ^Yee.  There  is  no 
subject  to  which  we  are  giving  more  attention  now  than 
the  question  of  communication. 

7480a.  The  change  of  eystem  in  the  jpractice  of  the 
port,  if  a  change  is  called  for.  If  the  port,  for  instance, 
required  diminution  of  the  barges  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  would  that  be  much  better  considered  by  a  public 
general  authority  of  this  sort,  than  by  a  number  of 
separate  private  interests  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so.  Of 
course,  there  would  be  absolute  equality  with  the  public 
authority  necessarily.  There  would  be  no  special 
arrangements. 


(Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next.  May  22,  at  11  o'clock.) 
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Mr.  F.  F.  Daldy  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Londoa 
County  Council. 

Mr.  Claude  Baggallay,  k.c,  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  Thames  Conservancy. 

Mr.     R.     W.     Harper  appeared  on  behalf  of  the* 
Wharfingers'  and  W^arehousekeepers'  Association. 

Mr.    James   Cranstoun  appeared  on   behalf  of  the 
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Mr.  Rowxand  'Whitehead  appeared  on  behalf  of  the- 
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Mr,  //.  C 
Bagyaflfttf 


(Chairman.)  Before  we  proceed  with  the  business  of 
to-day,  I  should  like  to  oe  allowed  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  and  myself  to  express  our  deep  sense  of  regret 
at  the  sadden  death  of  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle.  Those 
among  ns  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance  can 
appreciate  the  services  he  rendered  the  country  in  the 
office  he  filled  with  such  ability,  while  the  fact  that  this 
Boyal  Commission  has  'been  appointed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  afi^airs  of  which 
he  played  such  a  conspicuous  part,  renders  us  more 


particularly  sensible  of  the  loss  we  have  sustained.  L 
feel  confident  I  am  expressing  the  sentiment  of  my 
colleagues,  of  the  learned  Counsel  present,  and  all  who 
knew  him,  when  I  venture  to  give  utterance  to  these- 
few  words  of  sincere  regret. 

(Mr,  Claude  Baggallay.)  My  Lord,  I  am  sure  that  we- 
on  this  side  of  the  table  all  share  in  the  regret  which 
you  have  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  at  the- 
loss  which  tile  Board  of  Trade  and  the  country  have- 
sustained  through  the  death  of  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle. 


Mr.  Henry  Charles  Baggallay  recaille<l. 


7481.  (Chairman.)  You  desire,  I  believe,  to  make 
some  correction  in  your  evidence? — ^Yes.  Jn  reply  to 
Sir  Robert  Giffen,  at  Question  6718,  in  which  he  asked 
me  whether  to  some  extent  that  particukir  week  would 
not  be  a  fair  average,  I  replied,  ^'"So."  Hie  fact  was 
Sir  Robert  asked  me  to  make  certain  calculations  which 
seemed  to  prove  that  the  numJber  of  locks  were  over 
20,000  instead  of  the  10,000  that  I  had  given.  I  thought 
I  had  made  a  mistake  from  tlhese  figures,  and  therefore 
I  accepted  the  correction,  but  I  find  on  referring  to  my 
evidence  it  was  not  so,  for  I  stated  that  the  number 


of  barges  in  and  out  in  that  particular  week  was  5,555,. 
and  from  that  I  got  my  averages ;  but  when  I  came  to 
deal  with  the  actual  figures  of  the  year  I  gave  the  num- 
ber of  loaded  vessels  that  arrived  and  me  number  of 
barges  that  entered.  Therefore,  naturally,  the  figures 
were  only  one-half.  Every  barge  which  came  in  had  to 
be  locked  out  again.  Therefore  that  would  give  the- 
20,000  against  the  10,000.  In  dealing  with  the  figures 
I  merely  took  the  actual  figures  of  the  barges  of  the  year, 
so  that  tliat  week  was  an  average  week,  and  not  as  L 
stated  at  the  time  not  an  average  week. 


mir  F.Jk 

Diron- 

Hartlmut^ 

Bart..  M.i'- 


See  r>4()0 


Sir  Frederick  Dixon  Dixon-Hartland,  Bait.,   m.p.,  recalled  and  further  examined. 


7482.  (Chairman.)  You  appear  before  us  in  order  to 
state  the  financial  proposals  of  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy ? — ^Yes. 

7483.  Will  you  give  us  them  ? — As  you  are  aware  the 
Conservators  have  furnished  the  Comnniseioners  with  an 
estimate  prepared  by  their  engineer,  which  shows  that 
the  cost  of  oeepening  the  river  to  30  feet  at  low  water 
of  ordinary  spring  tides  up  to  the  Royal  Albert  Dock, 
allowing  for  the  necessary  training  walls  between 
Canvev  Island  and  Shoeburyness,  would  be  £1,640,838, 
and  that  the  cost  of  providing  new  moorings  in  the 

ritions  indicated  on  the  chart  which  was  handed  in 
the  Secretary  of  the  Conservators  would  be  £45,000, 


making  a  total  of  £1,694,838.  The  consequent  increased 
expenditure  on  revenue  account  is  estimated  to  reach 
at  least  £idO,000  per  annum,  and  this  would  of  course- 
be  further  increased  if  the  cost  of  the  above-mentioned 
new  works  is  from  any  cause  exceeded.  This  amount 
added  to  the  average  expenditure,  on  that  account  of 
£75,000  for  the  five  years  to  the  31st  December,  1899, 
will  bring  the  total  annual  sum  to  be  provided  to  about 
£235,000. 

7484.  Have  you  any  details  to  give  us  as  to  why  a 
larger  expenditure  is  required  ? — The  difference  is  the- 
interest  and  linking  fund,  on  the  1}  nvillioiui  adde<f 
to  the  cost  which  we  already  expend.       The  average- 
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reoeipto  of  the  Conservators  on  revenue  account  for  the 
past  live  years  amounted  to  £87,000,  which,  deducted 
from  the  above-mentioned  sum  of  £236,000,   leaves  a 
bahince  of  £148,000,  say  £160,000,  per  annum  to  be 
xaiaed,  that   is    if    the    estimates   are    kept    to.       Aa 
stated  in  the  evidence  given,  by  their  secretary  the  Con- 
servators are  empowered  to  demand  tonnage  dues  in 
re:»pect  of  vessels  entering  and  leaving  the  port,  as 
follows  :  To  and  from  coastwise  ports  and  foreign  ports 
north  of  Usbant,  one  halfpenny  per  registered  ton.    To 
or  from  all  other  ports  three  farthings  per  registered 
ton,  subject  to  the  exemptions  mentioned  in  Section  165 
of  the  Thames   Conservancy  Act,    1894.       The  Con- 
servators have  not  power  to  levy  dues  on  vessels  for  use 
of  moorings  for  loading  or  discharging  cargo  in  the 
river,  nor  have  they  power  to  charge  dues  on  goods. 
When  the  ships  load  and  discharge  in  the  river  they 
get  off  without  any  payment  whatever.       The    Con- 
seivators  have  power  to  charge  for  use  of  moorings  in 
respect  of  vessels  not  paying  tonnage  dues,  but  they 
have  no  ]>ower  to  charge  dues  on  the  latter  class  of 
vessels  for  the  use  of  the  river  except  on  those  trading 
above  London  Bridge.       The  Conservators  have  care- 
fully considered  the  subject  of  the  provision  of  the 
necessary  funds  to  meet  the  additional  expenditure  on 
revenue  account  which  would  be  entailed  by  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  proposed  additional  works.     They  would 
suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  that 
the  amount  could  be  obtained  as  follows: — (a)  By  in- 
creasing the  tonnage  dues  on  vessels.     We  should  in- 
crease the  tonnage  dues  from  a  halfpenny  per   ton 
register  on  those  coaatwise  to  three  farthings  ;  and  from 
three  farthings  per  register  ton  foreign  to  a  penny. 
By  these  means,  taking  the  average  amount  received 
for  tonnage  dues  in  the  live  years  ending  1899,  £24,000 
additional  revenue  would  be  provided.       (b)  By  the 
abolition  of  the  exemption  from  tonnage  dues  of  cer- 
tain vessels  mentioned  in  Section  165  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Act  with  the  exception  of  fishing  boats. 
The  number  of  vessels    under   50   tons — ^the    lowest 
classification  — -  registered     at    the    various    Custom 
Houses    in    the    local    distW-jts     which     principally 
trade  with  the  port  is  2,293,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  73,287. 
Deduct  140  vessels  between  46  and  60  tons,  which  pav 
dues  as  per  returns  furnished  by  Customs,  which  leaves 
2,163  vessels ;  also  deduct  500  yachts  and  tugs,  and  it 
comes  down  to  1,653,  or,  say,  1,600  vessels  of  average 
tonnage  of  40  tons,  and  making,  say,  20  voyages  each 
per  annum— that  is,  1,600  x  40  x  20,  making  1,280,000 
tons  per  annum.     This  at  a  halfpenny  a  ton  would  give 
£2,666.     Then  vessels  bringing  in  com  coastwise  I  esti- 
mate at  1,133  vessels  of  a  total  tonnage  of  103,115  re- 
gistered tona  at  a  halfpenny  a  ton,  say,  £250.     Then 
VL^ssels  plying  to  outports  for  passengers  only,  whinh 
should  pay  the  same  as  cargo  vessels,  would  bring  in, 
say,  £1,000.     That  makes  £4,000  per  annum.     Then 
(c)  By  the  imposition  of  dues  for  use  of  river  and  moor- 
ings by  vessels  not  paying  tonnage  dues.     This  would 
bring  in  £10,000.     (d)  By  the  imposition   of  dues   on 
▼essel-s  for  the   use   of  m9orings    for  loading   or   dis- 
chaxging  cargo.       That  is,  we  consider  it  most  unjust 
that  these  vessels  should  use  the  buoys  and  use  the 
river  in  this  way,  and*  pay    nothing  for   it-      We  con- 
sider that  as  they  use  it  as  a  dock  they  should  pay  for 
the  use  of  those  moorings  for  loading  and  discharging 
cargo.     That  will  bring  us  in  about  £16,000.     Then 
there  only  remains  this.     We  are,  I  believe,  the  only 
river  where  no  dues  are  paid  for  goods,  and  we  see  no 
reason  why,  if  the  goods  have  the  advantage  of  the  port, 
they  should  not  be  obliged  to  pay  something  for  the  use 
of  the  river.     We  propose  to  put  in  a  tariff  which  would 
be  about  one-fifth  of  what  is  charged  in  the  Tyne.     Of 
course,  there  are  various  things  that  come  into  London 
which   are  rather  different    from    what    go    into    the 
Tyne.       This  id  only  just  an  idea  em  lowing  how  we 
can   get    a    charge    on   goods   witlhout   any    detriment 
to   the    trade   of    London.       We    propose    to    put    on 
about  one-fiftii  of  what  is  chaoged  in  the  Tyne.      At  the 
Tyne  rates  the  dues  would  come  at  the  present  moment 
to  £663,600.       That  you  see  would   bring  in   on    the 
same  principle  as  that  which  has  worked  so  well  there, 
about  £100,000  ;  that  would  make  the  two  sides  balance, 
and  we  should  be  able  then  to  carry  out  the  works  if 
the  Commission  order  us  to  do  so.     I  may  say  that  we 
are  quite  willing  to  carry  out  these  works.    We  have 
always  thought'  they  should  be  carried  out  if  we  had 
the  money  to  do  it,  and  we  are  prepared  to  do  it,  and 
consider  tiiat  we  should  be  able  to  do  our  duty  as  well 
in  the  future  as  we  have  done  in  the  past.     There  is  one 
more  remark  if  your  Lordship  will  allow  ms  to  make  it. 
This  is  my  own  idea.     It  will  naturally  occur  that  if 


the  ships  and  the  goods  are  to  pay  an  increased  taxation,  sir  F.  Z>. 

iiiey  should  have  something  to  say  with  regard  to  it,  Dixon-  ' 

ana  personally  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  fair  thing  Hartland^ 

that    we    should    double    the  representation  pf  the  Bart.,  M.r. 

shipowners,  and  give  the  merchants  another  six  too,  so  ^  mIv'iqoi 

tnac  they  will  be  both  there  to  watch  their  own  interests  ^   ^  * 
in  carrying  out  this  scheme  which  we  have  the  honour 
to  lay  before  you. 

7486.  (M.T.  Ellis,)  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions 
with  reference  to  the  Parliamentary  attitude.  Will  you 
refer  to  Questions  1612  to  1624  in  the  evidence  which  you 
gave  when  we  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  you  before. 
TAese  proposals  that  you  now  place  before  us  would  re- 
quire further  Parliamentary  powers,  would  they  not  ? — 
Liearly,  if  you  recommended  them. 

7486.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  wanting  to  get  at. 
They  would  require  a  Bill  in  Parliament? — ^^es. 

7487.  Do  you  propose  to  promote  that  Bill  ? — ^It  would 
be  useless  our  trying  to  promote  it.  It  must  be  a 
Government  BilL 

7488.  These  proposals  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  procedure  you  recommended  or  suggested  at  Ques- 
tions 1612  to  1624  as  your  own  proposals ;  that  is  to  say, 
you  would  go  to  the  Government  and  ask  them  to  pro- 
mote a  Bill  f — ^Yes,  we  should  do  that ;  but  if  you  were 
good  enough  to  strengthen  our  hands  by  recommending 
this  scheme,  then  naturally  we  should  have  tlie  advan- 
tage of  going  to  the  Government  and  saying,  "  The 
Commission  recommend  this.    Will  you  take  it  up  ?  '* 

7480.  You  want  us  to  help  you,  in  fact? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

7480.  It  would  not  be  a  private  Bill ;  It  would  be  a 
public  BM  ? — We  woiid  not  mind  a  private  Bill ;  but  it 
would  be  perfectly  useless. 

7491.  But  you  do  adhere  to  the  position  you  took  up  ? 
— ^Yes,  we  are  quite  willing  to  do  everything  if  we  can 
get  the  money.  It  must  be  done  by  this  Commission,  or 
in  some  such  way,  so  that  we  have  some  power  behind 

U0. 

7492.  (Mr,  Peel.)  You  said  that  this  nenv  arrangement 
would  give  you  £160,000  a  year  more  7 — Yes,  about. 

7493.  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  in  that  estimate 
you  take  into  account  the  increased  charge  of  keeping  the 
river  channel  at  that  further  d^pth  as  well  as  of  m^^ing 
it  ? — Yes,  we  do.  That  would  come  into  the  yearly  sum^ 
We  have  provided  a  sum  for  keeping  it  in  repair  when  it 
is  once  done. 

7494.  {Bear- Admiral  Hext)  Provided  the  river  was 
deepened  to  the  extent  that  you  have  suggested  here, 
would  this  sum  of  money  still  be  requir^  to  keep  it 
deepened  after  it  had  been  done  7 — ^The  sum  of  money  is 
to  form  the  dredging  works.  Wlhen  they  are  once  made* 
there  would  be  only  the  expenditure  of  keying  it  in 
order  by  our  regular  dredgers  and  things.  We  have  pro- 
vided a  sum  of  money  for  keeping  it  up  after  it  has  once 
been  done. 

7496.  W^ould  this  sum  of  money  that  you  say  you  re- 
quire per  annum  go  on  after  it  was  actuallv  completed  T 
— Not  after  the  sinking  fund  had  .been  paid  off.  It  is 
wanted  for  interest.  We  should  have  to  raise  this 
£2,000,000  of  monkey  or  something  like  it,  and  we  have 
to  -par  the  interest  and  the  sinking  fund  upon  it.  It 
would  last  as  long  as  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  were 
required. 

7496.  (Sir  Robert  Giffen.)  Could  you  give  us  any  idea 
of  what  the  increase  on  the  tonnage  dues  on  vessels 
would  be  under  the  first  heading?— It  would  be  an  in- 
crease of  from  a  halfpenny  -per  ton  register  coastwise 
to  three  farthings  ;  and  from  three  farthings  on  the 
foreign  register  to  one  penny.  That  will  produce 
£24,000. 

7497.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the 
exemption  under  your  heading  (b)  ? — £4,000. 

7498.  Then  by  the  imposition  of  dues  for  the  use  of. 
river  and  moorings  by  vessels  not  paying  tonnage  dues  ? 
—We  ought  to  get  £10,000  by  that.  We  have  worked 
it  out. 

7499.  And  by  the  imposition  of  dues  on  vessels  for 
the  use  of  moorings  for  loadi'ne:  or  discharging  cargo  7 
—That  would  leave  about  £100,000,  which  we  should 
get  by  charging  about  one-fifth  of  what  the  Tyne  charge 
upon  all  goods  coming  into  the  river.  I  have  here  a 
list  of  charges  on  the  Tyne.  Our  Secretary  was  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Tyne  for  a  great  number  of  years  be- 
fore he  came  to  us,  and  he  is  thoroughly  up  in  the 
working  of  how  the  tax  upon  these  roods  is  obtained. 
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It  would  work  on  the  principle  of   about  one-fifth  of 
what  the  !I^ne  chaige  ie. 


7600.  Is  that  put  upon  all  goods  coming  coastwise 
as  well  as  from  foreign  countries  into  London? — We 
22  May  1901.  ihare  not  been  able  to  get  the  coastwise  figures  on  the 
Thames,  but  we  shouid  charge  coastwise  too.  At  any 
rate,  we  should  make  it  as  li^t  a»  we  could  so  long  as 
we  got  £100,00a 

7501.  Tour  object  ie  to  get  a  mm,  of  £100,000  by  dues 
of  some  kind? — Yes,  by  dues  on  goods.  We  want 
£160,000  to  pay  our  interest,  sinking  fund  and  working 
expenses. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Daldy. 

7502.  Are  those  proposals  your  own,  or  are  they  forti- 
fied by  a  resolution  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  ?--They 
are  all  resolutions  of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  with 
the  exception  that  it  was  my  own  suggestion  that  it 
seemed  fair  if  these  gentlemen  were  taxed  that  they 
should  have  some  representation.  Tliat  was  an  idea 
of  my  own. 

7503.  The  resolution  as  to  raising  money  is  a  recent 
resolution,  I  suppose? — ^Yes. 

7504.  Have  you  considered  at  all  what  the  effect  of 
putting  this  extra  charge  on  goods  of  £100,000  a  year 
would  be  as  regards  foreign  ports  ? — It  has  been  brought 
to  my  knowledge  (I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  give  the 
exact  facts)  that,  being  the  only  river  which  has  no 
ehaige  on  dues  whatever,  it  would  not  be  more  onerous 
to  people  using  this  river  than  it  would  to  any  other 
place. 

7506.  Ton  do  not  mention  anything  about  raising 
capital  funds? — ^We  should  naturally  have  to  raise 
capital  funds,  and  this  money  that  we  get  is,  firstly,  to 
raise  the  capital  fund  and  to  pay  interest  on  it,  and  to 
pay  off  a  sinking  fund,  and  the  balance  is  to  keep  up 
the  works  that  are  carried  out  by  this  money,  so  that 
they  may  always  be  effective.  We  raise  it  naturally 
on  the  security  of  the  dues  the  same  as  we  have  done 
before. 

7506.  I  suppose  there  is  some  information  as  to  the 
rate  at  which  you  have  raised  loans  before,  and  the 
rate  at  which  you  would  be  able  to  raise  money  ? — ^Last 
time  we  were  very  luoky.  It  was  done  very  well ;  we 
got  £107  at  3  per  cent. ,  but  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  do 
it  so  well  this  time.  I  think  we  shall  not  get  it  so  well 
as  that. 

7507.  Tou  cannot  raise  it  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
Oouu'ty  Council  7 — I  think  we  could,  but  we  have  based 
our  calculations  on  a  4  per  cent,  loan  in  order  to  have 
«  good  mairgin. 

7508.  About  how  many  years  would  the  improvement 
that  is  mentioned  here  be  spread  over  in  your  pro- 
gramme ? — ^I  should  think  about  ten  years,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  in  doing  it  in  that  way,  for  this 
reason.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  retaining  walls 
are  very  important  on  the  Eeeex  coast.  They  broke 
down,  causing  half  Essex  to  be  overflowed  in  tiie  time 
of  Queen  Anne,  were  put  up  again  then,  and  those  walls 
are  naturally  not  so  strong  to-day  as  they  were  then. 
So  we  shall  have  to  take  it  gently,  so  as  not  to  upset 
the  whole  of  those  walls  ;  but  in  ten  years  we  should 
be  able  to  do  the  whole  thing.  We  should  begin  at 
once  if  we  had  the  powers. 

7509.  How  do  you  propose  to  collect  the  principal 
portion  of  the  river  dues  ?  Would  it  be  by  means  of 
the  dock  comiponies  ? — ^We  must  work  it  in  what  would  be 
the  best  way ;  I  do  not  know  yet ;  I  have  not  worked 
that  out ;  but  in  many  places  going  up  river  we  have 
to  do  that  collecting.  W^e  take  the  tolls  as  they  pass. 
We  would  work  out  some  system  which  would  be  no 
impediment  to  trade. 

7510.  If  you  raise  this  £100,000  and  the  dock  com- 
panies get  a  further  charge  in  order  to  do  the  necessary 
work  at  their  docks,  there  would  be  a  very  subotaotial 
increase  in  diargee  on  goods?— Ouro  is  very  small,  and 
I  cannot  say  what  the  docks  are  proposing,  or  what  the 
OomJiussion  will  say  wuth  regard  to  t^e  docks.  We  ore 
only  getting  sufficient  to  do  the  dredging,  which  we  con- 
sider we  ought  to  do. 

7511.  Your  proposal,  then,  is  not  with  reference  to 
any  alterations  in  iiie  docks  at  all? — ^No. 

7512.  You  stand  entirely  independent  of  that? — 
ISdtirelj. 


7613.  You  leave  that  out  of  your  estimate  alto- 
gether ?— Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Porter* 

7514.  You  propose  to  give  shipowners  and  merchants 
increased  representation  ?— That  is  my  idea. 

7615.'  I  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  your  idea 
or  that  of  the  Conservancy  ?— It  is  simply  in  this  way, 
that  I  thought  if  the  Commission  were  good  enough  to 
approve  of  the  scheme  they  might  say:  "We  think 
if  we  give  you  this  extra  taxation  you  ought  to  give 
a  little  extra  representation."  I  only  put  it  as  an 
idoa  of  my  own  for  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr,  Harper. 

7516.  I  understood  that  so  long  as  you  get  the  sum 
which  you  have  named  by  tonnage  dues  and  in  other 
ways,  you  are  not  very  particular  from  whose  hand 
it  came? — I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

7517.  Whether  you  collect  it  yourself,  or  whether 
the  dock  company  or  other  body  collect  it,  does  not 
matter  to  you  /'— 1  have  never  said  that. 

7518.  Would  you  collect  it  yourself  ?— I  like  to  col- 
lect my  own  money. 

7619.  Where  would  you  take  it  in  the  case  of  a 
foreign  ship  going  out?— We  have  no  objection  to 
make  an  arrangement  with  another  body  in  any  way 
whatever,  but  we  should  like  to  have  power  over  our 
own  purse.  I  daresay  we  ehould  be  qoiite  able  to  come 
to  a  veiy  amicable  arrangement  with  the  docks,  so 
tliat  there  would  be  one  collection,  and  there  would 
bo  no  difficulty  of  any  sort. 

7520.  Have  you  considered  the  question  whether 
it  is  at  all  desirable  that  the  docks  should  be  under 
one  authority? — ^Yes. 

7621.  Have  the  Conservancy,  as  a  body,  considered 
that  ?—Ye8. 

7622.  What  resolution  have  they  come  to  in  regard 
to  that?— We  wish  to  be  left  alone  to  do  our  work 
as  well  in  the  future  as  we  have  done  it  in  the  past ; 
we  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  anybody  else. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Whitehead. 
7S23.  With  regard  to  th^  proposed  dues  on  goods,  I 
did  not  gather  from  you  whether  you  proposed  to  con- 
fine that  to  imports  or  to  include  exports  as  wall? — 
All. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Claude  BaggaHay. 

7624.  With  regard  to  the  separate  authority,  would 
that  have  any  direct  bearing  upon  the  upper  river  navi- 
gation ?— On  the  lower  river  it  would  have  an  immense 
bearing.  If  the  upper  river  were  to  be  separated  from 
the  lower  river  they  have  no  interest  in  allowing  the 
water  which  is  so  important  to  the  lower  river  to  come 
downw  All  their  interest  would  be  to  get  as -mud^  in- 
come as  they  could,  because  they  are  a  very  poor  body. 
They  get  nothing  worth  speaking  of  from  the  pleasure 
traffic  and  bargea  Almost  the  whole  of  their  income 
is  derived  from  water  companies,  and  if  they  were 
separated  from  the  lower  river  their  interest  would  be 
to  get  as  much  as  they  could  from  the  water  companies, 
and  not  to  send  water  down  the  lower  river.  It  will 
also  become  a  very  serious  question,  because  if  Parlia* 
ment  should  decide  that  water  was  to  come  from  any 
other  source  besides  the  Thames,  of  course,  the  water 
companies  or  the  'body  who  succeeds  them  would  not 
tiiien  be  anxioitt-  to  pay  for  both  sources  of  supply. 

7625.  Putting  it  shortly,  it  comes  to  this,  that  it  is 
very  inadvisable  to  consider  the  separation  of 
the  lower  navigation  froon  the  upper  naviga- 
tion wi^houM  consideiing  fuliy  the  bearing  it 
would  have  upon  the  position  of  the  upper  navigation 
and  the  relations  of  the  two  bodies  covering  the  two 
parts  of  'the  river  after  a  separation  took  place  ? — It  was 
thoroughly  threshed  out  in  the  Bill  of  1894,  and  it  was 
brought  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  again  about  three 
years  ago,  and  Mr.  Bitchie  said  it  had  been  so  thoroughly 
examined  that  he  utterly  declined  >to  entertain  it. 

7826.  There  was  one  point  referred  to  by  my  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Daldy,  with  regard  to  raising  capitaL  At 
what  price  was  your  existing  Thames  Conservancy  stock 
placed?— At  107, 1  think. 

7527.  I  think  it  was  107  and  a  fraotion  ^Ye» 

7528.  That  is  a  three  per  cent,  stock,  is  it  notY— Tm- 
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7529.  Do  you  happen  to  know  -vrhat  that  stock  is 
standing  at  to-day  ?-— There  are  no  transaotion«  in  it,  I 
think.  EverT^body  €onsid^rs  it  so  good  that  they  hold 
it.    ■   . 

7530.  It  is  a  stock  whdch  has  been  puTchased  to  hold  ? 
—Yes. 

7531.  There  are  practically  no  dealings  in  it  1 — ^There 
are  practically  no  dealings  in  it. 

7532.  That  was  issued  at  over  107?— Yes: 

7633..  It  was  Three  per  Cent.  Stock  ?— Yes. 

7634.  And  it  is  redeemable  in  either  50  or  60  years, 
I  think  ? — Under  the  Act  it  is  60  years. 

7536.  You  are  putting  aside  a  sum  at  the  present  time 
lor  the  redemption  of  that,  which  works  out  to  some- 
thing under  5s.  per  cent.  7— We  are  putting  by  a  fund 
which  will  redeem  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  50  years. 

7536.  You  do  not  anticipate,  I  take  it,  that  you  could 
issue  another  three  per  cent.  loan  at  the  present  moment 
on  such  favourable  terms  as  over  107,  but  still  your 
borrowing  powers  have  been  shown  to  be  easily  exer- 
cisable in  the  past  7 — I  thinik  at  96  we  could  easily  float 
a  three  per  cent.  loan. 

7537.  Your  existing  borrowing  powers  under  the  Act 
of  1^  are  not  exhausted,  I  think  ?— There  is  £100,000 
left. 

7533.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  date  when  that  loan 
was  placed.  Was  it  either  January,  1895,  or  January, 
1896? — It  was  Jamiary,  1895,  the  year  I  became  chair- 
man. 

7539.  As  to  the  pix>motion  of  anvr  Bill  which  might 
have  to  be  promoted,  8upx>osiiig  this  Commission  re- 
commended a  Bill,  I  take  it  in  the  first  place  you  would 
consider  it  necessary  that  a  Bill  which  increased  taxa- 
tion on  shipowners  frequenting  the  port  and  coming 
^rom  all  parts,  and  upon  goods  belonging  to  owners  in 


all  parts,  should  be  a  public  Bill  rather  than  a  private     Sir  F.  i>. 
Bill? — dearly. .  We  could  not  pass  it.  Dixon-  « 

7540.  If  it  were  a  public  Bill  do  you  see  any  hope  of    ^^^^^^ 
being  able  to  -pass  such  a  Bill,  unless  it  were  promoted          Jl.  * 
by  the  Government? — No.     I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  22  May  1901. 
Ellis  wouiid  help  im.         '  

7541.  If  this  Commission  recommended  it,  would  you 
do  your  utmost  to  help  the  passing  of  such  a  Bill?-^ 
Clearly,  and  I  would  take  charge  of  it  in  the  House  if 
the  Government  wished  it.  - 

(Mr,  Lyttdton.)  You  suggested,  Mr.  Baggallay,  in  a 
question  which  you  put  to  the  witness,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  before  considering  any  Trust,  which  you  know 
is  one  of  the  proposals  the  County  Council  have  made, 
that  the  relations  between  the  authority  of  the  upper 
and  lower  river  should  be  thoroughly  considered. 

{Mr,  Claude  BaggaUay.)  Tluut  is  my  suggestion. 

(Mr.  Lytfelton.)  And  you  further  suggested  that  that 
had  been  fully  considered  in  1894. 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  It  was  considered  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  1894,  when  there  was  a  proposal  to 
separate  the  portions  of  the  river,  and  place  them  under 
different  autnorities. 

(Mr,  Lyttdton.)  What  I  wish  to  ask  you  is,  whether 
you  propose  to  adduce  any  evidence  here  as  to  those 
relations,  or  i^hether  you  propose  to  comment  upon  the 
matter  in  a  st>eech.     . 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  I  think  it  ia  quite  sufficient 
to  comment  upon  it.  Until  a  definite  proposal  is  made 
I  would  n6t  care  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Commission 
with  it. 

(Mr.  Lyttelton.)  If  you  thought  it  important  you 
would  reserve  the  right  to  comment  upon  it. 

(Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  Quite  so.  • 


Mr.  Robert  Philipson  re-called  and  further  examineil. 


7542.  (Chairmaii.)  You  are  secretary  to  the  Conser- 
vators of  the  River  Thames  ? — ^Yes. 

7543.  I  understand  you  wish  to  draw  attention  to 
several  matters  that  have  been  referred  to  by  witnesses 
who  have  appeared  before  the  Commission  ? — Yes. 

7544.  Do  you  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  refer  to  the 
subject  of  charges  for  services  in  mooring  and  unmoor- 
ing vessels  at  public  moorings  where  buoye  are  not  pro- 
vided ?— Yes,  that  is  referred  to  at  Questions  2334,  2369 
to  2381,  3434,  and  3532. 

7545.  Will  you  tell  us  where  those  moorings  are  situate  ? 
— These  moorings  are  situated  as  follows :  — South 
side :  Battle  Bridge,  Upper  ;  Battle  Bridge,  Lower  ; 
Mill  Stairs  ;  East  Lane,  Upper  ;  East  Lane,  Lower  ; 
Fountain  Hole  ;  Platform  ;  King's  Stairs,  or  Prince's 
Stairs,  Upper;  Prince's  Stairs,  Middle;  Prince's 
Stairs,  Lower ;  Church  Hole ;  Mill  Hole,  Upper  (or 
Hanover  Hole) ;  Mill  Hole,  Lower.  North  side  :  Alder- 
man's ;  Hennitage,  Upper ;  Heimitage,  Lower ;  Union 
Stairs,  Upper ;  Union  Stairs,  Lower ;  Tower  Stairs, 
Upper ;  Tower  Stairs,  Lower ;  Bell  Wharf ;  Stone 
Stairs  ;  Ratcliff  Cross.  To  moor  a  vessel  at  these  tiers 
the  ground  chains,  put  down  by  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  Conservators  and  maintained  by  them,  have  to  be 
picked  up  and  the  ship  made  fast  to  them  by  means  of 
bridle  chains.  I  have  a  sketch  here  which  I  can  hantl 
to  the  Commieeion.  {The  witness  handed  in  a  sketch  of 
a  mooring,  ground  chain,  and  bridle  chain.)  The  Con- 
servators have  never  undertaken  the  work  of  making 
vessels  fast  to  the  groundwork  of  the  tiers.  Fur  the 
laet  sixty  years  or  more  this  service  has  been 
pei^rmed,  and  the  necessary  chains,  lighters, 
and  anchors  and  boats  provided,  and  the  ships  berthed 
by  men  not  in  the  employment  or  pay  of  the  Conserva- 
tors. The  names  of  the  persons  at  present  engaged  in 
this  work  are  as  follows,  and  tiie  whole  of  the  men 
have  b^en  stpipointed'  by  the  Conservators  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Harbour  Master  to  take  charge  of  the 
various  moorin(gs  during  pleasure  :■ — ^T.  Laws,  Battle 
Bridge,  Upper;  S.  R.  Walker  (employs  .t^o  hande), 
Battle  Bridge,  Lower ;  J.  W.  Rooke  (employe  two  or 
three  hands),  Mill  SItaire;  A.  J.  Lloyd  (employs  two 
or  three  hand's),  East  Lane,  Upper ;  G.  Voss  (and  two 
hands),  Ea»t  Lane,  Lower ;  R.  Deal  (employs  two  or 
three  hands),  Fountain. Hole,  Platform,  King's  Stairs ; 
O.  Rugg  (and  four  hands),  Prince's  Stairs,  Middle ; 
Princ^^  Staiw,  Lower ;  Church  Hole ;  Mill  Hole,  Upper ; 
Mill  Hole,  Lower ;  Bell  Wlharf ;  Stone  Stairs  ;  Ratcliff 
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Cross  ;  S.  Griggs  (and  one  hand).  Tower  Stairs,  Upper ;  ^  _ , —  ^ 
Tower  Staire,  Lower;  C.  Gowene  (and  four  hands).  ^  May  1901. 
Aldterman'e ;  Hennitage,  Upper ;  Hennitage,  Lower ; 
Union  Stairs,  Upper ;  Union  Stairs,  Lower.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  umform  scale  for  the  services  of  the 
men  and  the  use  of  the  requisite  plant.  The  following 
chairges  have  been  furnished  to  me  by  the  principal 
mooring  man  as  being  those  generally  made,  namely : — 

For  steanierg  regularly  trading : — 

An  all-round  diarge  of  1/.  irrespective  of  tonnage. 
For  steamers  casually  using  the  moorings  : — 

£  8.    d. 
Up  to  900  tons  biuden  -        -        -        -        10    0 
900  tons  and  up  to  2,000  tons        -        -        1  10    0 
2,000  tons  and  upwards  -        -        -        -       2    0    0 
For  sailing  vessels : — 
Up  to  70  tons  burden     -        -        -        -       0    7    6 
70  tons  and  up  to  150  tons     -        -        -        0  10    0 
150  tons  and  upwards    -        -        -        -        0  12    6 
Tliese  chaiges  (in  the  fixing  of.  which  the  Conservators 
do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  part)  are  made,  irrespective 
of  the  time  the  vessel  remains  at  the  moorings,  and  uses, 
the  bridle  chaina,  and  are  not  for  the  use  oi  the  moor- 
ings, as  is  erroneously  stated  on  the  foian  of  account  of 
some  of   the  men.    In  rendering    the  account  some  of 
the    men    have    used    the    espression    '^for    use    of 
moorings,''     but     that    is    not     so.      This    form    of 
account     has     now     been    altered     to    read,     "For 

services    in    mooring    and     unmooring    Ss.  , 

and  suf>plying  bridle  chains  for  the  purpose.''  The 
nature  of  the  work  renders  it  necessary  for  the  men  to. 
be  afloat  on  each  tide,  and  for  the  charges  mentioned 
every  vessel  has  to  be  moored  <both  head  and  stem,  and 
also  cast  off  when  leaying  the  moorings.  No  objections 
to  the  charges  made  have  been  received  by  the  Con- 
servators except  from  one  firm.  The  Harbour  Master 
reports  that  it  would  not  be  practicaible  to  provide  buoys 
at  the  moorings,  as,  if  this  were  done,  harges  would 
constantly  make  fast  to  them,  to  the  inconvenience  and 
possiible.  exclusion  of  ships.  The  number  of  vessels 
using  the  moorinups  in  question,  between  the  1st  August  * 

and  31et  October,  lOOO,  was  647,  with  a  net  registered' 
tonnage  of,  say,  348,000  tons.  As  I  stated  in  my  pre- 
vious evidiefice  (Question  10),  the  only  ^wer  the  Con- 
servators possess  for  charging  a  mooring  rate  is  in 
Section  157  of  their  Act,  and^  this  power  has  not  been 
exercised  by  them.  The  levying  of  a  charge  was  some 
years  2^  fully  discussed,  but  after  consideration  it  wa^ 
"not  thought  desirable  to  go  on  with  it.    In  connection* 
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Mr.  W,  F.    to  which  you  Allude?— I  wm  asked  by  Sir  John  Wolfe- 
MaU^olm,     Barry  at  Question  1753,  "  Do  70U  knoiw  of  any  yeesele 
22  mI^iooi    ^^  *^®  ^^^  ifTBA^  at  present  which  go  to  other  porte  in 
.  T  preference  to  London  in  consequence  of  there  being  a 

greater  depth  of  water  at  those  porte.  Do  they  go  to 
Hull,  for  instance"?  I  cannot  ascertain  as  a  fact 
that  any  vessels  engaged  in  the  wood  trade  have  acta> 
ally  been  prevented  from  coining  to  London  in  con- 
sequence of  the  depth  of  water,  nor  can  I  say  definitely 
that  other  ports  have  had  la  preference  on  thai  account. 
London  is  bo  much  the  largest  wood-importing  port 
that  I  think  steamers  specially  adapted  for  wood  loading 
would  soarcely  be  built  of  dimensions  unsuitable  for 
London.  Then  I  was  asked  by  tlie  late  Ohiaiirman  of 
the  Commission  at  Questdons  1766  to  1769,  as  to  wheibher 
a  tax  upon  goods  should  be  applicable  to  the  whole 
port,  or  only  to  the  docks?  I  am  of  opinion  that 
iighftens  taking  cairgo  from  steamers  in  the  river,  and 
the  goods  loaded  in  those  lighters,  should  be  subject  to 
dues.  It  seems  to  me  tbait  the  vessels  discharging  in 
the  river,  and  the  goods  they  cany,  get  the  benefit  of 
the  accommodation  afforded  them  in  the  river,  and 
that  dues  upon  lighters  loading  from  vessels  in  the 
river,  and  the  goo£  loaded  into  these  lighters,  would 
afford  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Thames  Ooneervancy, 
or  to  whoever  may  be  the  authorities  for  the  river.  In 
connection  wirth  this  answer  I  ma^  staite  that  I  think 
vessels  dischai^ing  in  the  river  might  very  fairly  have 
to  pay  heavier  dues  than  at  preeent  No  doubt  many 
coasting  lines  of  steamere,  and  also  nkany  of  those  in 
the  near  foreign  trades  might  fairly  be  placed  on  bebter 
terms  than  ti«unp  Steamers  which  disohsoge  in  the  river. 
At  Question  1816  I  Vas  asked  by  Mr.  Ellis  ae  to  how 
much  of  our  income  arose  from  rent.  I  answered  thalt, 
speaking  from  memory,  our  total  receipts  from  rent 
were  about  £80,000.  I  have  since  ascertained  that  our 
total  receipts  from  rent  in  1000  were  £87,902,  after 
deducting  £546,  the  amount  paid  for  insuiranoe  on 
grain,  as  the  rent  we  charge  upon  grain  includes  also 
fire  insurance  to  be  effected  at  our  cost.  With  regard 
to  Question  1630,  asked  by  Sir  John  Wolfe^arry,  as 
to  the  cost  of  dredging  the  docks,  which  I  stated 
roughly  to  be  £6,000,  I  find  that  for  the  laot  ten  years 
the  average  has  been  £6,710. 

7679.  I  think  that  is  a  question  of  detail ;  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  go  into  any  small  details  like  that ; 
a£ter  all,  your  answer  there  was  praatioaUy  correct  I—- 
The  only  other  points  I  have  are  points  arising  out 
of  evidence  w>hi<di  has  been  given  by  others  since  I 
gave  my  evidence,  and  which  I  consider  to  be  in- 
accurate. 

7580.  Do  yon  wish  to  correct  some  statements  you 
have  already  made?— No,  not  that  I  have  made,  but 
statements  made  by  other  witnesses. 

7581.  We  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  you  to-day 
in  connection  with  the  i)articular  matter  of  the  ex- 
emption of  lighters ;  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you 
to  confine  yourself  to  that? — Under  the  provisions  of 
tns  dock  company's  Act  of  Parliament  lighters  and 
craft  entering  the  docks  to  deliver  to  or  receive  goods 
or  ballast  from  vessels  in  dock  are  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  rates.  The  clause  in  the  Surrey  Com- 
laercial  DocJl  Company's  Act  of  1864,  which  provides 
for  this  exemption,  is  as  folk>w«  :---(Sec.  117.)  Pro- 
vided always,  that  all  lighters  and  craft  entering  the 
docks  to  discharge  or  receive  ballast  or  goods  into  or 
from  any  vessel  lying  therein  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  any  rates  so  long  as  such  lighter  or 
craft  is  bond  fide  engaged  in  discharging  or  receiving 
such  ballast  or  goods ;  and  the  ballast  or  goods  so 
diecharged  or  received  shall  be  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  any  rates.  Similar  clauses  are  inserted  in  the 
Acts  of  the  other  dock  companies.  See  Sec.  136  of  the 
London  and  St.  Katharine's  Act  of  1864 ;  the  East 
and  West  India  Dock  Act,  1  and  2  Wiliam  lY.,  Gh. 
52,  Sec.  83  ;  the  Millwall  Docks  Act,  27  and  28  Vic- 
toria, Ch.  255,  Sec.  59.  In  order  to  understand  tJie 
position  of  the  dock  companies  on  this  question  it  is 
desirable  to  refer  to  the  origin  of  this  exemption. 
The  exemption  clause  first  appears  in  ^^  Act  39 
George  III.,  Ch.  69,  which  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  West  India  Docks.  This  Act  gave  the 
West  India  Dock  Company  a  monopoly  of  tne  West 
India  trade.  Sec.  87  provides,  that  for  the  term  of 
21  years  from  the  completion  of  the  docks,  all  sfiips 
from  any  port  of  the  West  Indies  arriving  in  the 
Biver  Thames  with  a  cargo  of  West  India  produce 
shall  unload  and  land  the  whole  of  their  cargoes 
within  the  docks,  and  by  Sec.  90.  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs  are  empowered  to  order  that  all  ships 
ai'-ivinj:  in  the  "River  Thames  from  any  other  part  of 


the  world  than  the  West  Indies,  having  West  India, 
produce  on  board,  shall  unload  and  land  so  much  o£ 
tneir  cargoes  as  shall  consist  of  such  produce  within 
tlie  said  docks.     By  Sec.   137,  the  rate  of  68.  8d.   is- 
to  be  paid  to  the  company  by  the  ships  using  their 
docks.    These  provisions  gave  the  company  extensive 
and  lucrative  privileges  in  compensation  for  the  enor- 
mous  outlay   they   incurred,    and   the   public  benefit 
derived    from    the   construction  of    the    dock&      The- 
wharfingers  and  lightermen  of  the  port  naturally  op- 
posed tne  granting  of  these  privileges,  which  adversely 
afifected  their  interests.     Tne  wharfingers  were   com- 
pensated for  their  loss  of  business  by  a  heavy  money 
payment,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  lightermen  the: 
clause  was  inserted  in  the  Act  which  gives  them  freer 
access  to  the  docks,  and  the  right  of  delivering  goods, 
and  ballast  and  receiving  goods  and  ballast  from  shipa 
in  the  docks  free  of  dues.    In  plain  terms,  the  bargain^ 
between  the  Government  and  the  dock  company  was* 
to  this  effect :    We  will  give  you  powers  to  compel 
ships   to  enter  your  doclu,   but  you   shall   not   levy: 
charges  on  lighters  coming  into  dock  to  take  goods^ 
to  or  receive  goods  from  these  ships.     The  term  fox: 
which  the  special  powers  were  granted  expired.     The. 
Act  above  referred  to  (39  George  III.,   Ck.   69)  was- 
repealed  by  2  William  lY.,   Ch.  52,  the  company^^ 
monopoly    was    determined,    but    the    exemption    of 
lighters  and  craft  from  charges  was  continued.     The: 
case  of  the  East  India  Dock  Company  was  similar. 
They,  too,  had  exclusive  privileges  granted  to  them, 
by  their  Act  in  respect  01  East  India  produce,   but 
when  their  privileges  expired  the  restrictive  clause  was. 
re-imposed.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  while  the  ori- 
ginal Acts  exempted  lighters  from  charges,  the  goods, 
which  the  lighters  conveyed  were   not  exempt   from, 
dues,   but  this  exemption  clause  in  subsequent  Acts- 
wus  extended  to  the  goods  as  well  as  to  the  lighters. 
Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  in  the  first  instance* 
the  reason  for  granting  the  free  use  of  the  dock  waters, 
to  lightens  and  craft  was  the  compulsory  diversion  to* 
the  docks  of  certain  shipping,  which  had  previously 
ha<l  the  right  to  discharge  in  the  river,  it  is  surely 
a  reasonable  contention,  that  when  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  compelling  vessels  to  discharge  in  the  docka 
were  withdrawn,  the  right  of  access  to  the  docks  free- 
of  charge,  which  was  conceded  to  the  lightermen  by 
wa^   of  compensation  for  the  dock  monopoly,   should 
also  have  been  abrogated.    Since  the  expiration  of  the- 
dock  privileges  the  fiscal  changes  of  the  past  half  cen> 
tury   have   limited   the  number   of   articles   liable  to- 
Customs  duties,  and  almost  all  kinds  of  goods  can  now 
be  landed  at  private  wharves  and  warehouses,  whereas 
formerly  they  could  not  be  landed  to  any  extent  except 
at  the  docks.      For  instance,  until   the  repeal   of  th» 
duties  on  timber,  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  in  re- 
spect of  the  wood  business,  had  the  advantage  of  bonded 
privileges.     It  is  manifest  then  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  exemption  was  originally  created  by 
the  Legislature  in  favour  of  the  wharfingers  and  lighter- 
men  no  longer  exist,  and  that  the  dock  ccMnpanies  have^ 
now  no  exclusive  privileges  to  compensate  them  for  the- 
loss  and  obstruction  which  is  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  free  access  of  lighters  to  their  docks.     The  docks' 
have  been  constructed  at  an  immense  outlay  of  capital,, 
and  are  maintained  at  a  heavy  and  increasing  eixpense- 
to  the  company,  yet  the  lighters  and  craft  not  only 
appropriate,  free  of  charge,  the  advantages  and  facili- 
ties the  docks  provide,  but  owing  to  the  work  imposed 
upon  the  company  in  docking,  undocking  and  regulat- 
ing the  craft,  they  add  materially  to  we  company^a- 
expenditure.     The  serious  nature  of  the  burden  im- 
posed ui>on  the  company  is  clearly  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing figures:— In  1899,  the  number  of  ships  received 
into   dock  was   1,274,  with   an   aggregate   tonnage  of 
907,547  tons  register.       During  the  same  year  22,050' 
barges  were  docked  of  a  tonnage  estimated  at  882,000 
tons  (taking  the  average  barge  using  these  docks  at 
40  tons  register).     I  put  in  a  table  showing  this : 

{The  witness  put  in  a  statetnent  shairhiff  the  nnmber  of 
craft  entering  the  Swrey  Commercial  Dorks  each  year 
from  1890  to  1899.     See  Appendiw,  2l.«<  Drnj,  Xo.  3.) 

The  number  of  barges  was  thus  seventeen  times 
greater  than  the  number  of  vess^,  and  the  barge  ton> 
nage  more  than  97  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  received  into  dock.  Of  these  22,050  barges, 
5,770  passed  through  the  docks  on  their  way  to  the- 
canal.  After  deducting  these  there  remain  16,^0' 
barges  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  651,200  tons,  or  71'75 
per  cent,  of  the  total  shipping  tonnage.  In  respect  of 
the  shipping,  the  company  received  dues  and  charires 
amounting  to  £54,500,  but  for  docking  and  undockinif 
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these  lighters  and  craft  with  a  tonnage  nearly  equal  to 
4iiat  of  the  shipping  tonnage,  they  received  no  payment. 
So.  .Illy  do  the  lighters  pay  nothing  in  return  for  the 
•accommodation  and  facilities    afforded   them   by   the 
•docks,  they  are  the  direct  cause  of  increased  expendi- 
ture, and  seriously  hamper  the  dock  business.     In  the 
*usy  season,  when  it  is  most  important  to  keep  the  dock 
entrances  clear  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  the  numerous 
craft  so  obstruct  the  basin  and  entrances  that  it  is 
Ji^bsolutely  neceBsaxy  for  the  dockmaster  to  assist  them 
with  men,  appliances^  and  tugs.    Further  expense  is 
incurred    in    dockinff    and    nndoddng    these  lighters 
•owing  to  their  numbers ;    sometimes  as  many  as  100 
Jiave  to  be  locked  in  and  out  at  one  entrance  on  one  day, 
*nd  it  is  impossible  to  defer  the  locking   until   high 
water.     To  do  so  would  make  the  entrance  inaccessible 
to  the  shipping  and,  in  order  to  get  through  the  work, 
the  dockmasters  are  obliged  to  turn  out  their  men  and 
hegin  locking  out  the  craft  four  or  five  hours  before 
iiigh  water.     I  hand  in  a  table  with  regard  to  this. 

{The  rcitness  Juinded  in  a  statement  showing  timts  of 
ntf enhance  before  and  after  high  water  and  number 
of  barges  docked  and  undocked  at  the  Surrey  lock  of 
the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  in  the  months  of 
August,  September,  and  October,  1900.  See  Append fx 
2\8t  Day,  No.  4.) 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  as  many  as  seven 
locks   before   the  basin  is  cleared   of   craft,  and   the 
-vessels  waiting  to  enter  dock  can  be  admitted  ;    and 
«fter  the  vessels  have  been  docked  the  admission   of 
lighters  often  occupies  two  or  three  hours  after  high 
-water.     The  level  of    the    dock    water  is,   of    course, 
lowered  every  time  the  lock  is  emptied.     Comparative- 
ly clear  water  is  withdrawn  from  tne  lock  and  replaced 
by  an  equal  quantity  of  muddy  water  from  the  river 
•which  settles  in  the  docks  and  has  to  be  removed  at 
x5onsiderable  expense  to  the  company.     There  can  be 
no  question  that  this  incessant  locking  before  and  after 
high  water  considerably  increases  the  cost  of  mudding, 
-which  is  a  heavy  item  in  the  dock  company's  expendi- 
ture.    The  increased  size  of  the  lighters  now  employed 
113  a  further  source  of  difficulty  and  expense  to  the  com- 
l>any.     It  may  be  taken  that  50  years  ago  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  average  barge  did  not  exceed  40  to  60 
-tons.     Now  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  dock  craft  with 
»  carrying  capacity  of  from  100  to  150  tons,  and  even 
larger  than  these  are  not  unknown.     It  is  worthy  of 
note    i^    this   connection   that    when   the    exemption 
clauses  came  into   operation    the  average   tonnage  of 
vessels   engaged  in  foreign    trade  did   not  exceed  200 
tons.       The  average  tonnage  of  vessels  of  all  classes 
entering  the  Commercial  Docks  from  1810  to  1840  was 
243    tons    and    the   average   tonnage    of    grain-laden 
■vessels  during  the  same  per'od  was  162  tons.     I  hand 
in  a  table  showing  this. 

[The  v^tness  handed  in  a  statement  of  th^  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  of  r<iriou»  class^-s  trhich  entered  the 
Commercial  Docks  from  1810  to  1840,  and  the  avei-age 
tonnage  rf  these  vessels  during  that  penod.  See 
Apjyendix  2\st  Day,  No.  5.) 

On  this  shipping  the  company  were  entitled  to  take 
'dues  of  2s.  per  ton.  Now  the  company  are  required 
■to  receive  into  dock,  free  of  charge,  lighters  of  a  ton- 
nage equivalent  to  or  exceeding  that  of  the  ships  upon 
-which  the  Lejrislatnre  empowered  them  to  t^e  dues. 
Additional  labour  and  expense  is  involved  in  docking 
snd  undocking  these  large  lighters,  it  being  impossible 
for  the  lightermen  in  charge  to  handle  them  without 
Hsonsiderable  assistance  from  the  company's  staff  aided 
T)y  the  company's  appliances.  It  not  infrequently 
happens  that  there  is  only  one  man  to  attend  to  two 
■or  more  craft,  and  without  the  assistance  of  the  com- 
pany's servants,  and  the  tugs  and  hydraulic  machinery 
provided  by  the  company,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
•cope  with  the  numerous  craft  which  seek  admission  to 
-the  docks,  even  when  the  tide  work  is  extended  for 
-some  hours  before  and  after  high  water  as  above  ex- 
plained. It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  accurately 
estimate  the  proportion  of  the  expenses  which  the  com- 
pany incur  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  their  docks  by 
lighters  and  craft,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  expenses  of 
the  dockmaster's  staff,  the  cx>8t  of  mudding,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  plant  and  machinery  consequent  upon  the 
frequent  lockings,  are  all  increased,  and  that  the  addi- 
iiional  expenditure  thus  incurred  is  a  heavy  charge 
upon  the  company's  revenue.  The  hardships  imjwsed 
on  the  company  are,  however,  not  confined  to  those 
l)efore  reviewed.  The  clause  which  exempts  the 
lighters  and  craft  from  dues  also  exempts  the  goods 
they  carry.       The  company  suffer  a  double  grievame, 
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inasmuch  as  the  lighters  and  craft  are  for  the  most  part  Mr.  W.  JT 
engaged  in  taking  goods  direct  from  the  ship's  side  and  Ma/roim. 
diverting  from  the  docks  to  the  private  wharves  and  ^  ._ — 
warehouses  goods,  some  portion  of  which  might  at  any  ^  M.ay  190U 
rate  remain  with  them  and  contribute  to  their  revenue, 
but  upon  which  when  so  removed  they  are  precluded 
from  levying  any  charge  whatever.  It  is  true  that  all 
the  craft  frequenting  the  docks  are  not  employed  for 
this  purpose.  The  several  purposes  for  which  they 
are  employed  in  the  docks  may  be  briefly  summarised  : 
-—(a)  To  take  delivery  of  goods  direct  from  the  ship's 
side ;  (b)  to  deliver  goods  for  export,  coals,  and  bal- 
last to  the  ship  ;  (c)  to  take  goods  from  the  company's 
quays,  yards,  and  warehouses,  which  have  been  landed 
with  them  either  by  the  merchant  or  for  account  of  the 
ship.  It  is  clear  that  lighters  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose named  in  (a)  and  (b)  are  by  the  exemption  clause 
free  of  dues,  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  clause  which 
precludes  the  company  from  making  a  charge  on  lighters 
engaged  as  in  (c).  It  is  surely  an  anomaly  that  the 
company  should  be  prohibited  from  making  any  charge 
upon  lighters  taking  delivery  from  the  ship  of  goods 
wnich  contribute  nothing  in  return  for  the  protection 
and  accommodation  afforded  by  the  docks,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  they  are  allowed  the  right  to  levy  a  charge 
upon  lighters  engaged  in  taking  from  the  company's 
wharves,  quays,  and  warehouses  goods  which  have  con- 
tributed their  quota  of  charges  to  the  company.  Of 
the  16,280  lighters  docked  in  1899  (excluding  from  the 
total  22,060  the  6,770  passed  up  the  canal),  10,220,  or 
62*7  per  cent.,  were  employed  in  taking  goods  direct 
from  the  ship's  side.  As  before  stated,  the  wood  and 
grain  trades  form  the  chief  part  of  the  company's  busi- 
ness. With  respect  to  the  wood  trade,  the  growth  and 
extent  of  the  overside  deliveries  is  shown  in  a  table 
I  will  hand  in.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  overside  de- 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  table  shmcing  the  quantities 
of  saum  tcood  goods  delivered  direct  from  the  ship  to 
craft  from  1890  to  1899,  and  the  percentage  of  these 
quantities  to  the  total  quantities  of  these  goods  re- 
ceived into  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks.  See  Ap- 
pendix, 2lst  Day  No.  6.) 

liveries,  which  in  1800  were  equal  to  49,900  standards, 
or  18*9  per  cent.,  of  the  total  sawn  wood  goods  landed 
and  delivered  overside,  had  increased  in  1899  lo  123,769 
standards,  or  40'6  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  landed 
and  delivered  overside,  and  on  this  large  proportion  of 
the  wxkmI  goods  received  into  their  docks  the  com- 
pany were  precluded  from  making  any  charge. 
This  enormous  increase  in  the  overside  deliveries,  which 
is  a  comparatively  modem  development,  could  not  have 
been  anticipated  when  lighters  and  craft  receiving  goods 
from  the  ship  and  t^e  goods  so  received  were  first  exempt 
from  charges,  and  it  may  be  asserted  that  when  the 
Schedules  of  Bates  on  shipping  and  goods  were  fixed 
by  the  Legislature,  it  was  never  contemplated  that  nearly 
half  the  total  quantity  of  goods  received  in  the  docks 
would  be  delivered  overside  and  removed  for  storage  else- 
where, without  contributing  anything  to  the  company's 
revenue.  The  present  Schedules  of  Rates  were  frameil 
to  meet  the  conditions  which  formerly  existed,  but  the 
methods  of  business  and  the  description  of  goods  im- 
ported have  materially  changed  ;  the  cost  incurred  by 
the  company  in  handling  the  goods,  the  increase  in  the 
labour  charges,  and  other  expenses,  has  considerably 
increased,  and  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  existing 
Schedules  are  now  inapplicable  and  inadequate.  Tum- 
in^r  to  the  grain  business.  I  will  also  hand  in  a  table 
with  regard  to  that. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  table  shoioing  the  quantities 
of  grain  delivered  direct  frofn  ship  to  a-aft  Jrom 
1890  to  1899,  and  the  percentage  of  these  quayitities 
to  the  total  quantities  received  into  the  Surrey  Com- 
mei'cial  Docks.    See  Appendix,  *2]st  Day,  No.  7.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  whilst  there  has  been  no  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  the  overside  deliveries  such  as 
marks  the  wood  business,  the  quantity  of  grain 
delivered  overside  for  the  ten  years  shown  averages 
46  per  cent  of  the  quantity  landed  in  the  company's 
warehouses.  Inasmuch  as  the  exemption  from 
the  payment  of  rates  of  lighters  and  craft,  and 
the  goods  they  carry,  was  originally  granted 
for  reasons  whicn  no  longer  exist,  and  under  conditions 
that  have  entirely  changed,  it  is  submitted  the  continu- 
ance of  this  privilege  is  inequitable ;  that  it  entails  a 
great  expense  and  heavy  burden  upon  the  Dock  Com- 
pany, delays  and  hampers  the  conduct  of  the  business, 
and  by  taking  from  them  a  legitimate  source  of  revenue 
to  which  they  are  justly  entitled,  deprives  them  of  the 
means  of  contiiminc;  to  mal<e  the  important  anJ  costly 
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Mr.  W.  F.    improvements  which  from  time  to  time  become  neces- 

MeUcoim,     sary,  to  enable  them  to  deal  successfully  with  tiie  m- 

—  creasing  volume  of  business  and  the  alterations  in  the 

S2  May  1901.  conditions  under  which  the  trade  at  these  docks  is  cai- 

ried  on. 
;  7582.  Htf*  you  any  further  remarks  to  make  with 

reference  to  Uie  tobies  ?— I  have  no  special  remarks,  i 
might  draw  attention  to  the  toble  showing  the  quantities 
of  sawn  woods  delivered  direct  from  ship  to  craft  from 
1890  to  1899.  That  shows  the  enormous  increase  wnich 
takes  place  almost  annually  in  the  extent  of  overside 
deliveries  of  timber. 

7683.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  Let  me  ask  you  one  general  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  this  celebrated  exemption  clause. 
Do  you  wifih  us  to  infer  that  all  the  grievances  that  the 
other  docks  have  detailed  before  us  with  respect  to  that 
apply  broadly  to  you  ?— broadly ,  they  do  j  bat  in  our 
dock  the  great  grievance  is  the  quantily  of  wood  goods 
taiken  away  overside. 

7584.  That  is  your  special  grievance  ?— That  is  our 
special  grievance. 

7535.  Then^  do  vou  put  before  us  that  all  the  argu- 
meiis,  of  which  we  have  heard  a  great  deal,  against 
this  exemption  clause  from  the  dock  companies,  apply 
to  yi)u  also?— I  have  read  Mr.  Scott's  evidence  very  care- 
fully, and  I  agree  with  the  remarks  that  he  has  made 
on  the  subject. 

7586.  You  fall  into  line  with  the  other  docks  on  the 
subject  of  exemption?— I  fall  into  line  with  the  stete- 
ment  made  by  the  chairmfin  of  the  London  and  India 
Docks.  I  may  add  that  with  regard  to  tiie  rates  upon 
barges  and  cargoes  loaded  therein,  the  figures  which 
have  been  stoted  by  the  chairman  of  the  London  and 
India  Docks  would  be  accepted  by  us. 

7587.  Have  your  docks  ever  been  to  Parliament 
to  claim  exemption  from  this.  Have  you  ever  promoted 
a  Bill  in  Parliament ?— No,  never. 

7588.  (Mr.  Feel.)  With  regard  to  your  table  showing 
the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  the 
Commercial  Docks  from  1810  to  1840,  does  that  apply 
to  vessels  of  various  classes  ;  does  it  mean  all — ooaat- 
wise  and  foreign  vessels  as  well? — ^You  will  remark  that 
this  is  a  very  old  stetement.  It  is  from  the  year  1810 
to  1840.  It  ie  put  in  more  to  show  that  many  of  the 
vessels  which  we  received  into  our  docks  at  that  time 
were  actually  not  larger  than  many  of  the  lighters  that 
come  to  us  to-day. 

7589.  Does  it  apply  to  all  classes  ? — ^Yes. 

7590.  Is  there  any  special  reason  for  this  large  in- 
crease in  the  percentege  of  overside  deliveries  in  the 
last  eight  or  nine  years?— I  think  I  have  dealt  with 
that  in  my  previous  evidence. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  DcHdy. 

7591.  I  do  not  think  you  have  been  asked  about  it, 
but  could  you  tell  ue  whether  by  far  the  gneaiter  portion 
of  the  goods  coming  into  your  dock  do  not  come  in  for 
consumption  in  the  Lonaon  area? — ^Yee,  the  greater 
portion  do. 

7692.  For  example,  timber  coming  into  your  dock 
would  go  either  into  the  London  district  or  only  so 
faff  from  London  as  it  is  profitable  to  take  timber? — 
Not  exclusively  so,  but  a  very  large  propoitian  would 
come  in  tha^  category. 

7593.  Again,  take  the  case  of  grain.  A  veiry  large 
portion  of  the  grain  coming  into  your  dock  is  ooneumed 
in  the  London  area  ? — ^The  same  answer  would  apply  to 
that  as  to  timber  ;  the  larger  proportion  would  be. 

7504.  As  regards  goods  coming  in  that  way  you  can 
really  almost  defy  competition  f-I  do  not  quite  catch 
the  effect  of  your  queetion. 

7505.  I  mean  other  ports  camnot  supply  liondon. 
Goods  for  London  m^lat  come  to  a  London  dock  9 — Yee. 
In  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  trade  we  have  not  the 
com)>e*tition  to  fear. 

7595.  I  want  to  ascertain  whether  you  owe  your 
favourable  financiaU  position  as  coonpared  with  c4ihar 
docks  to  that  ?— I  do  not  admit  that  our  financial  posi- 
tion as  compared  with  other  docks  is  solely  to  be  attri- 
buted to  that. 

7697.  I  do  not  aay  solely,  but  you  do  concede  tiuut 
is  an  element? — ^Undoubtedly. 

7598.  Ckjuld  you  in  any  way  separate  the  quantity 


of  goods  that  go  overside  to  warehouses  and  yard» 
comx>eting  with  your  own  from  the  rest  of  the  goods 
that  go  overeide? — ^That  would  be  impofisible. 

7590.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  in  the  shape  od 
a  percentage.  It  might  'be  one  thing  for  you  to  put 
a  charge  on  goods  going  overside  to  competing  ware- 
houses and  another  thing  to  put  a  chatrge  on  good* 
tiiat  are  merely  going  overside  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  transit?^— We  have  no  figures  on  that  point. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Scruiton. 

7600.  Am  I  right  in  saying  thajt  for  the  last  three 
autumns  there  1^  been  a  very  gxea4>  block  in  your 
docks? — Last  autumn  there  was  a  great  congestion  in 
our  docks.  In  the  other  two  years  I  do  not  admit 
that  there  wias  anything  very  special. 

7601.  Was  it  very  commoai  for  steamers  coming 
with  wood  to  have  to  wait  three  or  four  or  five  dm  at 
Gravesend  before  they  were  brought  up  the  river  f— In 
the  year  1900  thait  was  the  case. 

7602.  Was  it  not  also  the  case  in  1690  to  a  less  ex- 
tent. You  issued  a  printed  circular,  I  think,  to  all 
ships,  which  was  hanaed'  to  them  at  Gravesend,  saying 
that  they  were  not  to  come  beyond  Gravesend  until 
they  got  orders  from  you  to  come  up  ? — Are  you  speak- 
ing of  1889? 

7603.  I  am  speaking  first  of  1900,  as  to  which  year 
you  say  it  was  the  case  that  there  was  congestion? — 
Yes,  it  was  the  case  in  lOOOi 

7604.  I  have  next  to  speak  of  1899?— No,  certainly 
not. 

7606.  Were  not  ships  kept  in  the  same  way  in  1800^ 
though  to  a  less  extent,  than  in  1900? — No. 

7606.  Having  got  to  your  dock  was  not  there  aa 
extra  delay  in  the  time  of  discharging  vessels  com- 
pared with  previous  years?— Laat  year  was  an  excep- 
tional year.  By  figures  which  I  have  here  it  is  shown 
that  the  amount  of  tonnage  which  arrived  in  our  docks 
in  the  month  of  August  of  last  year  was  double  the 
tonnage  which  we  are  accustomed  to  receive  in  that 
month.  That  caused  a  sitate  of  congestion  in  the  dodu 
from  which  it  was  very  dificult  to  recover  afterwacds. 
In  the  moniths  of  September,  October,  and  November 
we  still  continued  to  receive  larger  quantities.  Thi» 
following  on  the  back  of  the  previous  unpceoedeoited 
large  arrivals  in  August  contiinued  the  congestion,  and 
we  did  not  get  rid  of  it  till  the  month  of  Deoembar. 
To  be  added  to  that  there  was  the  fact  that  thereVas  a 
strike  of  lightermen  in  the  river  at  that  time. 

7607.  What  was  the  reason  of  this  large  increased 
import.  Is  it  a  permanent  increase  or  a  temporary 
increase  as  far  as  you  can  see  ?^-The  increase  in  tne  im- 
port arose  last  year  in  this  way.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  season  freights  were  very  mutfh  higher  than  the 
wood  impoiters  had  been  accustomed  to.  They  hoped 
they  would  come  down,  and  they  delayed  their  charter- 
ing. Instead  of  that  they  found  that  the  freights  weddy 
got  worse  and  worse  for  them,  and.  at  last,  as  is  usual 
in  tiiese  cases,  they  came  in  all  of  a  rush  and  chartered 
the  steamers  all  at  once,  which  in  an  ordinary  way  they 
would  have  chartered  over  perhaps  three  montiis.  The 
whole  fleet  got  loaded  in  the  various  timber  loading 
ports  at  one  time,  and  these  arrived  in  our  ports  in 
an  overwhelming  mass  together. 

6708.  That  state  of  things  resulted  to  your  know- 
ledge probafbly  (certainly  to  the  knowledge  of  your 
manager)  in  a  very  large  number  of  claims  for  de- 
murrage, which  have  been  fought  out  in  the  Law  Courts? 
— ^I  believe  there  are  a  certain  number  of  claims  for 
demurrage. 

7609.  Was  not  there  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  1899— 
a  number  of  claims  for  demurrage  coming  up,  because 
the  dock  was  very  full — not  so  many,  I  agree,  as  in 
1900,  but  still  some? — There  were  a  certa  n  number  of 
claims. 

7610.  And  there  were  some  in  1896.  For  the  last 
three  years  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  has  been  very 
good  to  the  legal  profession,  has  it  notf — ^I  do  not  know 
that  that  is  particularly  the  case. 

7611.  You  said  your  timber  and  grain  went  largely 
to  the  London  d'strict.  You  are  putting  a  very  wide 
meaning  on  the  London  district,  are  you  not.  For  in- 
stance, large  quantities  go  down  to  the  River  Medway 
and  to  Kenit  from  your  docks? — Some  do. 

7612.  By  "London  distriot"  you  mean  a  very  wide 
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aireap— 'the  Home  Coun'ties?— I  mean  the  distriob  that 
London,  would  serve  more  conveniently  tlian  any  other 
large  port. 

7613.  For  instance,  the  Medway  Districtt  and  Kent? 
— Anyfthing  betweein  Ipswioh  on  the  one  aide  and 
Southampton  on  the  other. 

7614.  It  ia  radiher  larger  than  the  joirifidiction  of  the 
County  Council,  for  whom  my  friend,  Mr.  Daldy, 
appears  i — ^Ye6. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cranstowry, 

7615.  Which  are  ithe  busy  months  for  your  work? — 
We  generally  begin  to  be  busy  in  July ;  September 
and  Ootober,  as  a  rule,  are  our  buaiesi  ononitlLS.  Laat 
year,  a»  I  poin/ted  out,  the  congestion  began  in  Augasfc, 
wlien  we  received  129,000  tons  of  wood-laden  tonuiSge 
as  against  60,000  tons  in  August  of  the  previous  year. 

7616k  How  were  you  able  ibo  deal  with  this  glut  of 
traffic,  as  I  might  call  it? — ^We  did  the  best  we  could. 

7617.  What  was  that  best  ?  Had  you  quays  to  land 
it  at  to  etack  the  timber? — ^We  spent  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  in  lighterage.  We  got  all  the  lighters 
we  xxKfiibly  could  and  discharged  the  deals  into  them. 
We  had  at  one  time  460  lighters  in  our  employment  in 
the  docka. 

7618.  Have  you  not  had  as  many  as  530  at  one  iime 
in  your  own  employment  in  the  docks  ? — ^That  I  canndt 
say.    I  have  no  record  of  the  fact 

7619.  I  am  basing  my  question  on  an  answer  that 
was  given  by  one  of  your  assistant  superintendeots  in 
the  High  Court  Do  you  dispute  the  fact? — No.  We 
have  45  private  ligh^rs  of  our  own,  whidi  I  did  not 
count  in  speaking  of  480.  We  had  480  on  hire  besides 
our  own  45. 

7680.  All  these  were  in  the  dock  at  one  time?— They 
were. 

7621.  How  long  would  the  timber  that  was  placed 
on  those  barges  be  on  the  barges  before  it  was  sorted 
on  the  quay  ?— -It  would  vary  in  eacfh  different  case. 

7622.  May  I  take  it  that  sometimes  the  importer  had 
to  wait  for  three  months  before  he  got  his  landing  ac- 
count ? — ^Yes,  the  importer  might  have  to  wait  for  three 
months  before  he  got  his  landing  accounit.  Bat  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred  from  that  that  deals  were  three 
months  in  the  barge.  After  they  are  discharged  from 
the  barge  there  is  a  very  long,  intricate,  and  difficult 
process  of  sorting  and  piling  the  goods  to  be  gone 
through. 

7623.  But,  at  all  events,  before  the  importer  is  able 
to  sell  his  timber  he  must- get  this  landing  account? — 
Practically  so. 

7624.  So  that  for  three  months  a* particular  merchant 
— that  is,  an  importer — ^would  have  to  wait  before  he 
was  able  to  sell  a  particular  consignment  of  the  cargo 
that  he  had  had  come  into  your  dock? — ^That  must 
not  be  taken  as  a  general  rule.  In  ceortain  special  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  a  year  like  1900,  iihat  would  be  the 
case. 

7625.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  that  being  frequently  so, 
merchants  prefer  to  hire  private  wharves  to  which  they 
can  take  their  timber  at  once? — ^I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  the  case.    I  am  not  aware  of  its  being  sa 

7626.  You  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  but  is  it  not 
probable  that  a  merchant,  instead  of  waiting  for 
three  months  before  he  could  dispose  of  his  timber, 
would  take  it  away  in  lighters  to  some  other  wharf 
that  he  acquired  for  the  purpose? — I  only  know  this 
with  reference  to  last  year's  business,  that  we  had  a 
great  many  parcels  of  wood  goods  forced  upon  us  that 
we  would  rather  not  have  had.  But  people  who  had 
intended  to  take  them  away,  owing  to  the  stnke  of 
lightermen,  cotdd  not  get  the  lighters  for  them,  and 
so  they  said  to  us,  "  Land  them  in  the  docks  the  best 
way  you  can." 

7627.  But  you  had  great  difficulty,  had  you  not,  in 
landing  them  at  all? — They  did  not  take  that  into 
consideration. 

7628.  You  do  not  know  that,  I  think  ;  but  you  had 
a  great  difficulty  in  landing  ?— We  had  a  great  difficulty 
in  getting  many  of  the  goods  landed  in  proper  time. 

7629.  So  that  that  was  the  case  even  before  this 
strike?  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  Was  not  the 
state  of  affairs  similar  in  1890?— By  no  means  similar. 


7630.  Had   the  dock  as   much  to  do  as   it  could    Mr,  W.  #• 
possibly  manage  in  the  year  1899  ? — Yes.     At  certain     Malooim,  • 
seasons  of  the  year  in  the  wood  trade  we 'always  have       *,"""' 

as  much  to  do  as  we  can  manage.  .    ^  May  19Q1. 

7631.  So  that  it  is  necessary,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience to.  you,  that  the  importers  should  take  away 
large  quantities  of  their  timber? — Not  at  all.  We 
should  not  object  to  their  taking  away  large  quantities 
of  timber.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  do  as  h« 
pleases;  but  we  do  object  to  their  bringing  it  in  by 
steamers  to  our  docks  as  part  cargo  and  delaying  these 
steamers  by  the  goods  going  away  overside  into  the 
barges  which  took  them  away,  and  we  have  no  oompen^ 
sation  for  that  whatever. 

7632.  You  have  suggested  that  the  proportion  of 
goods  taken  away  overside  by  barges  is  much  greater 
now  than  it  was  some  years  ago,  and  is  increasing  ( — 
Yes. 

7633.  You  admit,  I .  think,  •  that  the  quantity  of 
timber  brought  into  the  Port  of  !tondon  is  L.uch 
greater  now  than  it  has  ever  been,  but  you  do  not 
ger  so  much  of  it  ?— I  do  not  think  there  has  been 
a  very  marked  rise.  Last  year  was  a  very  heavy  im- 
portation. "^ 

7634.  Let  me  refer  you  to  Question  1780,  '  wiiioh 
makes  it  clear.  **  (Q.)  In  the  following  Appendix  14  you 
show  that  the  percentage  of  sawn  wood  goods  landed  in 
your  dock  compared  with  the  total  import  into  LoXk- 
don,  is  now  about  54  per  cent.,  which  is  a  smaller 
percentage  than  the  75  per  cent,  in  the  previous  Ap- 
pendix ?  (A.)  If  you  will  remark,  Appendix  13  represents 
the  tonnage  of  the  wood-laden  vessels  received  into  our 
docks ;  Appendix  14  represents  the  percentage  of  sawn 
wood  goods  landed  into  our  docks.''  Then  tJlie  next  ques- 
tion, 1781,  is,  "  So  you  may  receive  more  goods  into  the 
dock  than  are  landed.''  Now  on  that  point,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  a  new  trade  has  sprung  up  in  the  Port  of 
London  connected  with  America  and  Australia? — I 
do  not  quite  follow  your  question. 

7635.  Is  not  timber  of  a  particular  kind  brought 
from  Australia  and  America  that  is  not  dealt  with 
in  your  dock  at  all,  but  elsewhere  ?— Timber  is  brought 
from  Australia — wood-paving  timber,  Jarrah  wood, 
which  is,  as  a  rule,  not  dealt  with  in  our  docks.  We  have 
had  vessels  with  cargoes  of  that  timber  on  board  in 
our  docks,  but  as  a  rule  it  suits  better  to  land  it 
elsewhere. 

7636.  So  that  the  total  timber  that  is  brought  in  you 
cannot  deal  with? — I  do  not  say  tibat  we  cannot  deal 
with  it.  I  say  that  it  suits  the  receivers  of  the  timber 
better  to  take  it  elsewhere,  and  as  they  are  whole  ear- 
goes  they  certainly  have  the  right  of  ordering  their 
vessel  to  discharge  wherever  they  please. 

7637.  Could,  for  instance,  American  steamers  that 
bring  it  across  get  into  your  dock?-— No.  Many  large 
American  steamers  could  not  get  into  our  dock  at  pre- 
sent 

7638.  So  that  all  the  American  trade  that  I  am  speak- 
ing of  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  your  dock?— A  eon- 
siderable  part  of  the  American  trade,  I  understand,  is 
in  hardwood  timber — -walntit  and  various  woods  of  Ciat 
kind  which  does  not  find  its  way  to  our  docks ;  but  fhe~ 
great  bulk  of  the  North  American  wood  which  arrives 
in  London  does  come  to  our  docks. 

7639.  But,  at  aU  events,  a  large  quantity  of  it  can- 
not arrive  in  your  docks  ?— That  is  so. 

7640.  Does  not  that  somewhat  account  for  the  diffe- 
rence in  the  percentage  ? — ^No  ;  our  table  does  not  refer- 
to  these  goods  at  all.  Our  table  only  shows  the  sawn 
goods  :    deals,  battens,  boards. 

7641.  And  when  you  speak  of  the  total  imports  into 
the  Port  of  London,  so  far  as  timber  is  concerned,  are 
you  only  speaking  of  sawn  goods?— -The  table  shews 
the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  wood-laden  enter- 
ing the  Port  of  London  and  the  Surrey  Commercial 
Pocks  from  1880  to  1899,  exclusive  of  vessels  froan  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  showing  the  proportion  of  wood 
tonnage  entering  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock. 

(Mr.  Ellis.)  I  do  not  quite  understand.  Is  the 
learned  Counsel  trying  to  bring  home  to  one's  mind 
that  there  is  undue  delay? 

(Mr.  Cranstoun.)  I  am  coming  to'  that.  The  other 
point  is  as  to  the  apparent  increase  of  this  particular 
overside  delivery.  Mr.  Peel  asked  whether  there  ^-aa 
any  reason  for  it. 
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.Wr.  W.  F.        (Mr.  Peel.)  The  witness  said  he  had  answered  it  be- 
Malcolm.     fore,  and  I  see  it  has  been  practically  answered  at  Ques- 

7642.  {Mr.  Cranstoun.)  Now  with  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion of  undue  delay,  your  company  is  not  only  a  dock 
company,  but  a  canal  company  as  well  ? — ^Yes. 

7645.  How  many  wharves  would  you  say  are  on  the 
canal  ? — Do  you  mean  wharves  connected  with  the  wood 
trade,  or  wharves  generally? 

7644.  Generally?— Possibly  60. 

7645.  Is  not  that  very  much  below  the  mark  ?— I  have 
sailed  up  the  canal  several  times,  but  I  cannot  say  I 
took  any  particular  note  of  the  number  of  wharves. 

7646.  I  have  a  plan  here  which  shows  that  there  are 
at  least  79  wharves  ?— That  is  quite  possible. 

7647.  And  you  have  the  Gas  Company  up  there?— 
Yes. 

7648  H(»w  many  barges  does  the  Gas  Company  em- 
ploy, do  vi.ii  think,  in  its  traffic,  taking  coal  up,  and 
so  on  ?— If  you  ask  the  question  with  reference  to 
fiKures  we  have  aiven  of  barges  entering  our  docks  to 
go  up  the  canal,^  the  coal  barges  are  not  included  m 
that  number. 

7649.  So  that  the  exclusion  of  coal  barges  refers  to 
a  very  larce  number  of  barges,  does  it  not  ?— Our  total 
supply  of  coals  in  a  year,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  is  about 
280,000  tons  going  up  the  canal. 

7650.  That  would  represent  a  great  number  of  barges? 
—Yes. 

7661.  So  that  the  estimate  you  have  given  of  ^ 
nuXr  of  barges  is  nothing  like  the  number  of  bargee 
that  actually  use  your  dock?— The  sbaAements  that  we 
have  ^ven  Lre  of  the  number  of  barges  entering  our 
dooks     These  barges  do  not  enter  our  docks  at  all. 

7652.  So  that  all  that  you  have  taken  is  tihe  barges 
that  enter  your  docks?— Yes. 

7653  And  I  suppose  thoee  are  the  barges  that  actu- 
ally enter  and  go  away  in  a  short  time?— Very  often 
ill  a  short  time,  but  sometime©  they  are  a  much 
longer  time  than  we  wieh. 

7664.  Bu't  you  have  barges  of  your  own  that  might 
enter  once  a' year  that  we  may  say  mi^ht  remain  m 
the  dock  a  whole  year?— Our  46  barges. 

7665.  What  about  those  that  you  hire  for  your  own 
goodfl— ^he  446.  They  would  remain  in  for  months, 
wxmld  they  not  ?— No.  It  is  generally  a  matter  of  a 
few  weeks  that  we  require  to  hire  a  large  number  ot 
barges  for. 

7656.  May  I  take  it  that  460  barges  in  your  own 
employment  doing  yo«T  own  work  might  be  lying  in 
i^hese  docks  for  three  or  four  weeks  at  a  timet— I^wt 
7ear  that  may  have  been  the  case,  but  as  a  general 
rule  we  have  nothing  like  that  number. 

7667.  Now  I  have  another  queetion  as  to  the  size  of 
these  baiges.     What  is  the  average  size  of  the  barges 
thai  go  along  the  canal  ?^They  are  small  bargee.     1 
-think  that  will  be  found  in  my  previous  evidence. 

7668L  You  say  20  tons  to  30  tone  ?— Meiaaurement 
tomuige. 

766d.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  baiyi^es  much  larger  than 
that  do  go  up  and  down  the  caaial  7 — A  oerbaixi  number 
may  probably  do  so.  We  aire  limited  by  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  canal. 

7660.  But  have  you  not  seen  bargee  of  100  tona  bur- 
then in  the  canal  t— I  have  not  seen  them  personally. 
Jt  is  possible  they  may  have  been  there. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harper. 

Y661.  Do  you  asaocdate  youiZBelf  with  Mr.  Soobt  in 
the  deei^  to  place  these  ohaiges  on  goods  delivered 
ovei«ide? — We  do. 

7662.  As  far  as  I  gather  from  the  ezaminaition  by 
Sir  Robert  Giffen  at  Sie  previous  hearing,  when  I  was 
not  here,  you  are  now  paying  six  per  cent^  of  which  one 
per  cent,  is  attributable  rr  canal,  and  to  rents  of  pro- 
perty, the  rest  being  reTesne  earned  by  your  dock 
undertaking  and  warehon&eft — Our  dividend  last  year 
was  only  5  per  cent 

7663.  Wliat  nvade  the  pro&te  go  down  when  tbe 
dock  was  so  congested  f—^iiji  I  have  explained,  we  had 

to  incur  very  heavy  expenses  indeed  in  the  hiring  of 


barges  to  endeavour  to  deal  as  well  as  we  possibly 
could  with  the  congestion. 

7664.  Now  just  let  me  go  back  to  the  early  history. 
Your  company  in  the  original  formation  of  it  was  a 
canal  company,  was  it  not,  with  a  small  dock  attached? 
— ^That  goes  beyond  my  memory. 

7666.  You  have  seen  the  Act  of  Parliament? — I  have 
reaaon  to  believe  that  there  were  two  docks  :  the  Gcand 
Surrey  Canal  and  Dock  and  the  Commercial  Dock. 

7666.  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Act  of 
Parliament  is  incorrect? — No. 

7667.  Was  there  any  monopoly  given  by  the  original 
Acts  to  either  the  Grand  Surrey  Canal  or  to  the  Com- 
mercial Dock  similar  to  that  given  to  the  East  and  West 
India  Dock  ? — There  was  no  monopoly  given,  but  at  that 
time  when  there  was  a  heavy  duty  upon  timber  the 
privilege  which  we  had  of  keeping  wood  goods  in  bond 
was  a  great  point  in  favour  of  the  dock. 

7668.  And  the  same  with  regard  to  the  legal  quays  ? 
— You  cannot  land  timber  at  quays. 

7669.  Before  those  docks  were  established  how  did 
timber  come  to  London? — It  came  into  London  in 
floats,  I  presume. 

7670.  And  was  delivered  overside  into  barges? — No. 
At  that  time  the  timber  which  came  into  London  was, 
as  a  rule,  hewn  timber,  which  had  to  be  cut  up  here 
into  deals.  At  one  time  in  my  recollection  the  duty 
upon  sawn  timber  was  double  the  duty  upon  hewn 
timber,  and  therefore  a  very  much  larger  proportion 
came  in  hewn  timber  than  sawn  timber ;  the  hewn 
timber  was  discharged  into  the  water. 

7671.  Do  you  suggest  that  you  have  a  monopoly  given 
by  Parliament? — I  do  not  suggest  that. 

7672.  Then  you  originally  started  your  business  in 
competition  with  outsiders  who  could  take  the  same 
class  of  work? — That  is  going  back  to  ancient  history 
which  I  have  no  knowledge  of. 

7673.  You  put  in  a  long  statement  with  regard  to 
thfese  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  I  want  to  know  what  you 
know  about  it.  Have  you  considered  the  Act  yourself  ? 
— Yes. 

7674.  There  was  no  21  years'  monopoly  as  there  was 
in  the  case  of  the  East  and  West  India  Docks? — ^No. 

7675.  You  started  and  went  on,  and  I  think  you  have 
uniformly  earned  a  dividend  throughout  your  career, 
have  you  not? — I  cannot  speak  from  personal  know- 
ledge, but  I  believe  that  one  of  the  component  parts  of 
our  present  dock  was  in  very  low  water  indeed  at  one 
time. 

7676.  And  I  daresay  you  bought  it  up  at  a  very  low 
rate?— No,  not  at  all.     The  companies  amalgamated. 

7677.  But  was  it  not  like  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lying 
down,  the  lamb  lying  down  in  the  lion's  interior? — 
No.     It  was  mutual  consent. 

7678.  You  have  continuously  had  this  exemption 
clause  put  upon  you  as  we  have  heard.  Have  you  since 
1864  spent  somewhere  near  half  a  million  of  money 
upon  fresh  works  since  that  clause  was  imposed  upon 
you  ? — Yes,  I  see  we  put  in  a  statement  showing  that 
we  have  spent  £484,000. 

7679.  (Mr.  Harper.)  My  Lord,  I  have  a  little  diffi- 
culty in  following  the  proceedings.  Apparently  some 
statement  of  revenues  and  profits  was  handed  in  to  the 
Commission  which  so  far  as  I  can  find  has  not  been 
included  in  the  Appendices.  It  is  dealt  with  at  Ques- 
tion 1794  of  the  Filth  Day. 

(Witness.)  That  was  nothing  more  than  the  balance 
sheets  of  our  company  that  we  furnished  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

7680.  Would  you  mind  my  having  one? — I  will  give 
you  one.  (A  copy  of  the  halanee  s^eet  was  handed  to 
the  learned  Counsel.) 

(Chairman.)  The  Witness  has  already  given  a  rery 
full  statement  of  that. 

(Mr.  Harper.)  If  I  may  respectfully  say  so,  that  is  the 
difficulty  we  are  placed  in.  Wbile  we  were  not  here 
evidence  was  taken  upon  matters  which  we  understood 
were  non-controversiaL  The  witness  maJceB  a  state- 
ment, and  because  he  labels  it  "  non-controvenial "  we 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  bound  by  it. 

(Chairman.)  You  are  now  on  the  balance  sheet 

(Mr.  Harper.)  Not  on  the  figures  per  «e,  bnt  on  the 
explanation  of  them.     They  may  throw  a  different  light 
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upon  it.  The  difficulty  I  feel  is  this :  We  shall  come 
hereafter  to  address  you  upon  matters  which  we  are 
told  are  uncontradicted,  and  we  can  only  put  our  gloss 
upon  them. 

(Chairman.)  We  wish  to  give  you  every  facility  we 
can. 

(Mr.  Harper.)  I  am  sure  you  do. 

(Chairman.)  Do  you  challenge  any  statement  in  this 
particular  balance  sheet? 

(Mr.  Harper.)  I  have  not  seen  it  until  this  moment, 
and  I  want  to  ask  a  further  question  or  two  upon 
matters  which  have  already  been  partially  dealt  with. 

(*9ir  Bohert  Giffen.)  I  think  counsel  ought  to  be  aware 
that  these  documents  are  in  a  sense  public  property. 
The  balance  sheets  are  published  in  various  ways.  I 
think  he  can  hardly  plead  that  he  is  not  acquainted 
with  them. 

(Mr.  Harper.)  May  I  be  forgiven  for  saying  that  I 
find  tables  mentioned  in  the  evidence,  and  when  I  turn 
to  the  Appendices  I  find  they  are  not  quoted. 

(Chairman.)  It  has  been  already  said  that  the  table 
referred  to  is  nothing  more  than  the  balance  sheeit  which 
you  have  in  your  hand  at  the  present  moment,  and 
which  is  public  property. 

7681.  (Mr.  Harper.)  You  find  no  difficulty,  as  1 
understand,  from  this  balance  sheet,  in  separating  the 
different  branches  of  your  business  ? — ^We  can  separate 
them  roughly. 

7682.  I  mean,  this  is  not  a  mere  separation  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Commission,  but  it  is  actually  your 
system  of  keeping  your  books? — ^These  balance  sheets 
have  been  made  out  on  the  same  system  as  long  as  I 
can  recollect. 

7683.  You  divide  it  into  "  wood,"  ^'  warehouse,"  and 
"  dockage."  Do  you  also  work  ships  in  your  docks? — 
Grain  ships  we  work,  not  timber  ships. 

7684.  Is  the  working  of  grain  ships  profitable  ? — We 
probably  should  not  continue  to  work  them  unless  we 
found  we  had  something  out  of  it,  but  the  profit  is 
very  small. 

7686.  You  have  pointed  out  that  you  are  earning 
something  like  6  per  cent.,  or  say  4  per  cent.,  as  the 
usual  earnings  of  the  dock  company? — Yes. 

7686.  Are  you  coming  here  before  the  Commission 
with  any  proposal  similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Scott 
made  for  further  works  in  consideration  of  the  extra 
charges  which  you  are  seeking  to  get  the  Commission 
to  report  you  should  be  entitled  to  make? — ^We  have 
had  very  large  new  works  in  hand  for  some  years, 
which  are  now  drawing  towards  completion.  We  hope, 
when  thev  are  finished,  that  we  shall  have  adequate 
accommodation  for  all  the  work  that  comes  to  our 
docks.  If  we  find  it  necessary  afterwards  to  still 
farther  enlarge  them,  undoubtedly  we  shall  do  so,  but 
we  have  no  plans  in  view  at  present. 

7687.  That  capital  has  been  expended  on  these  works 
and  has  come  into  charge  asainst  revenue,  has  it  not, 
already?— You  are  not  speaking  of  the  £484,000,  are 
you? 

7688.  I  am  speaking  of  the  heavy  works  which  you 
say  you  have  had  in  hand  for  some  years.  You,  of 
course,  have  had  to  raise  capital  for  them,  and  pay 
as  you  went  on? — ^Yes. 

7689.  And  you  have  had  charges  on  your  revenue 
for  these  new  works? — Yes. 

7690.  And  in  spite  of  that,  last  year  you  still  had 
4  per  cent,  as  your  dock  earnings? — ^We  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  certain  portion  of  the  works.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  one  large  dock  basin  quite  complete 
which  we  use,  but  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
money  expended  is  still  unremunerative. 

7691.  Now  one  question  with  regard  to  barge  traffic. 
Have  you  separated  at  all  as  Mr.  Scott  did  the  pro- 
portion of  barges  that  would  be  free  from  charges 
under  your  proposal.  Coal,  I  understand,  is  not  to 
be  charged  ;  and  your  own  barges  are  not  to  be 
charged? — ^We  propose  to  charge  only  on  these  goods 
which  are  loaded  into  barges,  on  which  the  dock  com- 
pany has  received  no  remuneration. 

7692.  I  understand  that,  but  I  want  to  know  what  pro- 
portion of  the  total  barge  traffic  of  your  docks  would 
that  charge  be  leviable  upon,  including  in  the  total 
traffic  your  own  traffic  and  your  canal  traffic.     I  do  not 


know  whether  your  engineer  is  coming,  or  anybody  who    Mr.  U\  h. 
can  give  us  these  figures  ? — You  want  to  know  the  num-     Malvolm. 
ber  of  barges  which  would  be  subject  to  dues  ?  .  -  - 

7693.  Yes,    the    total    number    making  use  of  your       ^ : 

docks  ? — ^I  have  taken  it  out  as  10,221. 

7694.  Those  are  barges?— Yes,  barges  taking  goods 
overside  and  passing  into  the  river. 

7695.  Passing  out  into  the  river  I — Yes. 

7696.  That  is  out  of  a  total  number  of  about — what? 
— 22,000.  It  might  be  convenient  if  I  furnish  you  with 
a  detailed  answer,  which  I  have  here  in  the  form  of  a 
table. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  Barges  which  entered  the 
Surrey  Commercial  Docks  in  1899  to  take  goods 
overside,  to  load  from  the  Company's  Quays  and 
Warehtmses,  or  to  pass  up  the  Canal. 


Barges  taking  goods  overside. 


Deals,  patterns,  and  boards- 
Other  wood  goods 

Grain 

General         -        -        .        . 


No.  of  Barges. 

5,495 
-      1,891 

1,187 

1,648 


Total  overside   -        -     10,221 

Barges  loading  goods  in  Quay  or  Warehouse. 

(Estimated.) 
Wood  goods      -        -        -        .    4,350 
Grain 1,708        6,058 


Entered  for  canal 


16,279 
5,774 

22,053 


7697.  Does  not  the  same  difficulty  i<<?oiir  veir  often 
with  regard  to  grain  that  you  have  with  regard  Co  ware- 
housing accommodation  ? — ^No. 

7698.  Was  it  not  congested  last  autumn,  for  instance? 
— We  have  never  had  our  granaries  full  for  the  last  three 
years. 

7699.  What  proportion  of  storage  had  you  left?— At 
least  one-third. 

7700.  One-third  of  your  total  granary  capacity  ^ — Yes> 
Of  couroe,  I  am  here  to  explain  the  matter  to  the  Com- 
mission as  well  as  I  possibly  can,  and  1  may  explain  that 
we  may  have  had  occasion  to  refuse  to  receive  a  grain 
stecuner  at  a  certain  time  into  our  dock,  because  the 
dock  in  which  alone  we  can  conveniently  discharge  the 
grain  steamers  was  full  at  that  moment ;  but  we  hjk^V 
room  in  our  granaries,  and  if  the  steamer  would  havc> 
waited  a  very  short  time  ©he  could  have  got  into  our 
dock. 

7701.  You  have  only  a  limited  berthing  accommoda- 
tion?—While  the  new  works  are  going  on.  When  our 
new  works  are  completed  we  shall  have,  I  may  say, 
aocommodation  for  as  much  as  is  very  likelv  to  coms 
to  us. 

7702.  And  those  new  works  were  being  carried  out 
while  you  were  going  to  Parliament  to  repeal  this  ex- 
emption?—We  felt  that  we  must  carry  out  thoee  new 
works. 

7703.  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not  /—Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bowland  iVhiUhead. 

7704.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  with  regard ' 
to  the  system  of  unloading  timber  at  your  docks. 
Fiist,  I  will  ask  yon  a  question  with  Vegard  to  a. 
statement  in  a  Report  made  bv  the  BoMnl  of  Trade  in 
the  year  1900.  It  is  called'  'Report  on  Standard 
Piece  Rates  of  Wages  and  Sliding  Scales  in  the  United 
Kingdom."  I  give  you  that  reference  so  that  you  may 
understand  whafc  I  am  going  to  read  from,  it  ie 
page  264.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  this  statement 
is  true  or  not :  **  Timber  porters — ^London. — The  work  of 
landing,  sorting,  and  piling  timber  and  delivering  it 
into  barges  or  land  carriage  in  the  Surrey  Docks  is  per- 
formed by  gangs  of  labourers,  consisting  of  (1)  Con- 
tractors, who  take  the  work  at  piece  prices/'  Is  that 
sol — Yee. 

7706.  "  (2)  Day  labourers  (termed  *  strapper* '),  who 
are  employed  by  the  contractors  at  a  time  rate  of  Is.  per 
hour."— Substantially,  that  is  so. 
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Mr,  W^  9,       7705,  «  The  gangs  consist  of  a  varying  number  of  men, 
Malcolm,     according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  and  other  conditions." 

May  190ir    (CAottwan.)  You  must  be  careful  not  to  touch  on  any 
labour  question. 

{Mr,  Bcyidand  Whitehead.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  am  not 
going  to,  but  I  think  this  is  the  shortest  way  of  doing  it. 

7706jl.  "  The  contract  piece  rates  (which  are  for  labour 
only)  aire  settled  every  year  between  the  representativea 
of  the  men  and  tshe  Dock  Company."  Is  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  contractors  and  the  dock  company? — 
The  contractors  settle  with  the  dock  company,  and  agree 
the  prices,  but  certainly  they  do  not  do  so  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  general  body  of  men. 

7707.  Then  it  goes  on :  "  The  following  list  of  piece 
rates  in  force  is  dated  April,  1898.  The  terms  used 
are  for  the  most  part  easily  understood,  and  require  no 
detailed  explanation."  Then  the  report  sets  out  a 
series  of  charges.  I  am  not  going  into  it  in  detail. 
I  only  just  want  to  test  the  principle  on  which  the 
charge  is  based.  I  will  take  one  illustration.  "  Scant- 
lings 6in.  and  under  in  width."  Then  there  is  a  charge 
first  of  all  for  "landing,  sorting,  piling,  and  placing 
under  cover  when  required."  I  daresay  you  nan  tell 
me  from  memory  whether  that  is  a  charge  of  3s.  3d. 
Have  you  ever  had  this  report  before  you  ? — No,  I  have 
not. 

7708.  Then  I  will  not  take  you  actually  through  the 
amounts,  but  I  will  ask  you — is  this  the  system  of 
charging.  First  of  all,  a  charge  for  landing,  sorting, 
piling,  and  placing  under  cover  when  required  ? — ^Yes. 

7709.  Then  there  is  a  charge  for  "delivering  into 
barges  or  land  carriage"? — I  nave  not  been  prepared 
with  the  information  which  would  enable  me  to  answer 
the  questions  you  put  to  me. 

7710.  I  will  take  it  in  this  way.  Do  you  knovV  what 
is  described  in  the  timber  trade  at  your  docks  as  a 
"  prime  rate  "  ?— Yes. 

7711.  There  is  a  prime  rate  at  the  present  time,  is 
there  not,  of  7s.  for  scantlings  6in.  and  under  in  width  ? 

(Chairman.)  You  will  be  very  careful,  Mr.  White- 
head, please.  What  I  suggest  is  that  you  should  not 
ask  any  question  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  rate. 
As  to  the  system  or  method  we  are  quite  with  you. 

{Mr.  Whitehead.)  I  am  going  to  confine  my  question 
to  that. 

{Witness.)  May  I  say  that  we  can  put  in  our  book  of 
charges,  which  speaks  for  itself  ? 

7712.  Take  the  prime  rate,  that  is  the  rate  which  you 
pay  to  the  contractors— the  7s.  ?— That  is  the  rate  we 
charge  to  the  merchant. 

7713.  What  rate  do  you  pay  to  the  contractors  ? — It 
is  impossible  to  give  an  answer  to  a  question  like  that 
which  would  be  applicable  to  all  cases.  I  may  say 
that  as  the  result  of  our  charges,  a»  I  have  already 
pointed  out  to  the  Commission,  we  make  little  or  no 
profit  at  all  upon  the  handling  of  goods.  Our  profit 
arises  almost  exclusively  from  rent. 

7714.  On  the  warehouses? — ^Yes. 

7715  With  regard  to  the  question  of  warehouwng, 
you  are  at  the  present  time  building  new  storage  sheds 
for  the  timber  trade,  are  you  not?— We  are  not  building 
any  at  present.      We  have  some  recently  completed. 

7716  Is  that  to  meet  the  existing  trade  in  timber, 
or  is  it  to  meet  an  expected  increase  ?--We  like  to  en- 
deavour to  keep  well  ahead  of  the  trade  that  is  to  be 

-expected,  when  we  can. 

7717  You  have  not  answered  my  question.  ^°f  ^ 
to  infer  from  that  that  it  is  to  meet  an  expected  in- 
crease?—My  answer  to  that  is  that  as  far  as  regards 
accommodation  for  timber  under  cover,  the  proportion 
which  merchants  wish  to  have  put  under  cover  seems 
gradually  to  increase,  and  our  shed  accommodation  is 
scarcely  adequate  to  overtake  the  increased  demand. 

7718.  Now  wiU  you  turn  to  Appendix  6,  which  shows 
the  quantity  of  sawn  wood  goods  delivered  direct  from 
shiptocrait.  Take  the  first  column.  That  shows 
the  sawn  wood  goods  actually  landed  in  your  docks  ?- 
Yes. 

7719.  The  first  figure  for  the  year  1890  is  213,792 
standards?— Yes. 

7720.  Then  the  figure  falls  fairly  substanti^ly  for 
the  next  year ;  then  it  goes  up  and  then  down,  follow- 


ing an  irregular  course— sometimes  up  and  sometimes 
down  ? — Yes. 

7721.  But  ao  far  as  regards  the  actual  amount  of 
timber  landed  there  is  no  tendency  to  a  gradual  dimi- 
nution, is  there  ?  Take  the  year  1898.  There  you 
have  206,000  standards  as  compared  with  the  year  1885, 
where  you  had  162,000.  I  ihaye  taken  the  average  of 
those  ten  years,  and  I  find  that  the  average  is  about 
185,000  standards.  If  that  is  correct,  in  the  year  1899 
you  are  very  close  to  <the  average  of  the  ton  years.  I 
understand  your  argument  wijfli  regard  »to  «the  pro- 
portion which  you  set  out  in  the  fourth  column,  but 
I  am  dealing  now  with  the  actual  amount  landed.  There 
is  no  tendency  to  diminution  is  there? — ^No,  not  at 
present 

7722.  Now  with  regard  to  payment  for  new  work* 
out  of  revenue,  you  made  a  statoment  when  you  were 
before  the  Oommiiss»ion  previously,  and  you  put  in  two 
Appendices — ^Nbs.  10  and  19  of  the  5th  Day.  In  No.  10 
you  set  out  sheds  for  the  storage  of  wood  goods  ? — Yes. 

7723.  You  have  there  eome  22  or  23  different  yards 
and  sheds  referred  to? — ^Yee. 

7724.  Have  the  bulk  of  those  been  paid  for  out  of 
revenue? — ^Not  the  bulk;  a  number  have. 

7725.  I  have  compared  it  with  Appendix  19,  where 
you  give  a  schedule  of  works  charged  to  capital 
aooount.  I  see  there  that  15  out  of  the  23  are  not  re- 
ferred to  in  the  schedule  of  works  charged  to  capital 
aocounit? — -It  would  require  a  very  considerable  time 
to  pick  out  those  thaft  we  have  executed  out  of  capital 

, account  and  those  that  we  have  built  out  of  revenue. 

7726.  I  will  not  ask  for  it  in  detail.  Can  you  give 
any  figure  to  show  how  mu<:fh  in  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  you  have  apent  out  of  revenue  upon  shed-s  for  the 
storage  of  wood  goods,  say,  during  the  last  ton  years? — 
I  could  not  do  that  wi^thout  ticking  it  all  out,  which 
would  be  a  slow  process. 

7727.  Now,  passing  to  the  questtion  of  the  congestion 
in  the  docks,  you  have  told  the  Commission  that  you 
have  larger  steamers  coming  to  the  docks  to-day  than 
you  have  had  in  the  past.  Are  all  these  steamers  able 
to  geit  to  the  dock  side? — ^No  stoamers  that  we  have 
wanted  to  take  to  the  quays  of  our  docks  have  we  been 
unable  to  take  there. 

7728.  Is  it  BX>t  a  fact  that  some  of  the  siteamers  are 
unable  to  get  to  the  quays  of  your  older  docks,  and  are 
obliged  to  discharge  into  bertins? — Not  to  my  know- 
ledge. A  number  of  our  large  steamers  from  the  Gulf 
pontd,  bringing  pitdi  pine  timber,  discharge  their  cargo 
in  the  bamn.  They  lie  in  the  baadn,  and  do  not  re- 
quire to  come  alongside  the  quay  at  all.  They  dis- 
diarge  dnto  the  wator. 

7729.  Is  not  that  for  iihe  convenience  of  the  dock 
company? — Certainly  no*.  Floating  timber  is  never 
landed  on  to  the  quay. 

7730.  At©  not  your  quays  ofiton  blocked  in  conse 
quence  of  goods  not  having  been  removed  before  fresh 
cargo  comes  np  to  be  Ikmded? — Our  euperintendeni 
strictly  forbids  iJhat  being  done.  Th»  goods  of  one 
steamer  are  cleared  off  the  quay  before  the  goods  of 
another  steamer  are  put  there,  buit  last  year  we  were 
under  desperate  cioxsumstancee,  land  we  had  to  adopt 
desperate  remedie& 

7731.  So  that  with  regard  to  last  year  it  is  true, 
but  you  do  not  regard  it  as  the  normal  stete  of  things  ? 
— It  is  by  no  means  the  normal  state  of  matters. 

7732.  You  told  me  a  moment  ago  that  you  regardcl 
the  warehousing  as  an  important  source  of  your 
revenue? — The  rent. 

7733.  With  regard  to  the  rent  and  your  ware- 
housing charge,  does  not  that  commence,  generally 
speaking,  from  the  moment  of  breaking  bulk  ? — In  a 
certain  class  of  goods  it  does — goods  to  be  put  under 
cover  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  class  of  goods  to  be 
left  in  the  open  it  will  be  found,  on  referring  to  our 
dock  charges  book,  that  it  does  not  do  so. 

7734.  So  that  there  is  no  pecuniary  interest  of  the 
dock  company  which  would  urge  them  to  expedite  the 
removal  from  the  barges  or  from  the  ship  ?— -Consider- 
ing tliat  the  cost  of  the  barges  is  probably  six  times 
what  we  gain  in  rent  and  goods,  we  have  every  obiect 
in  expediting  discharge  from  the  barges  as  much  as 
possible. 
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7736.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  rent  you  receive, 
saj,  per  acre,  for  the  piling  of  the  goods? — I  have 
never  calculated  it  out  in  that  way. 

7736.  Your  accounts  do  not  show  that? — No;  they 
do  not  show  that. 

7737.  Have  you  made  any  effort  to  get  mechanical 
appliances,  such  as  those  referred  to  by  the  Millwall 
Dock  Company,  for  dealing  with  timber? — ^We  have 
considered  the  questioii  very  often,  but  we  stand  in 

2iiite  a  diderent  position  from  the  Millwall  Dock 
)ompany.  This  piece  of  ground  which  they  intend 
to  occupy  for  wood  goods  nes  at  a  very  considerable 
distance  from  the  place  where  the  vessels  discharge, 
and  the  mechanical  means  are  adopted  for  the  trans- 
port of  goods  from  one  part  of  their  dock  to  the  other. 
After  they  arrive  there,  they  must  still  go  through  the 
process  of  piling  and  sortingy-andall  those  processes 
which  are  necessary  before  a  return  could  be  rendered. 
Our  docks  do  not  stuid  in  that  position.  We  have 
no  part  of  our  docks  at  such  a  great  distance  from  the 
vessel  to  the  place  where  the  wood  goods  are  piled 
requiring  these  mechanical  means.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  alwa^  had  under  consideration  the  idea  of 
using  mechanical  means  as  much  as  could  possibly  be 
done,  but  where  we  are  baffled  is  this.  In  a  cargo  of 
wood  goods  there  may  be  a  million  pieces  of  a  thousand 
different  sizes,  which  no  machinery  can  deal  with, 
eo  that  it  must  ultimately  come  to  the  handling  for 
picking  out  the  different  sizes  and  piling  them  away 
separately. 

7738.  And  at  the  present  moment  you  rely  entirely 
on  hand  labour? — ^We  do  not  rely  entirely,  but  prac- 
tically we  do  rely  on  hand  labour. 

7739.  There  is  no  direct  railway  communication 
with  your  docks,  is  there? — ^We  do  not  rely  upon 
railway  accommodation  for  the  working  of  our  docks 
in  any  way. 

7740.  Have  you  endeavoured  to  secure  railway  com- 
munication?— ^We  have  had  that  under  consideration 
for  a  long  time.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  cost  and 
the  value  of  the  ground  which  the  railwav  commu- 
nication would  require  is  more  than  the  benefit  we 
shoidd  get  from  it. 

7741.  Now  one  general  question? — Do  you  think  it 
desirable  that  you  should  have  this  increased  power 
of  charging  goods  which  is  proposed  by  the  London 
and  India  Dock  Company  ? — ^i es. 

7742.  Do  you  think  that  there  should  be  a  uniform 
scheme  throughout  the  Metropolis  in  that  respect ; 
that  it  should  apply  to  all  docks  ? — ^I  think  it  would 
be  decidedly  preferable  if  there  were. 


7743.  Both  those  that  exist  to-day  and  any  future   Mt,  W»  F. 

docks   that   are   constructed? — That  is  a  question  I     Malcolm, 

have  not  considered.  .^*,^^.^. 

^  May  1901. 

7744.  But  if  it  were  not  made  universal  in  London, 

those  docks  which  had  the  power  of  charging  would 
obtain  a  monopoly,  so  to  speak,  of  that  particular 
power  ? — ^I  think  that  those  docks  which  did  not  charge 
would  be  more  likely  to  attract  business  from  the 
docks  which  did  charge. 

(Mr.  Harper.)  My  Lord,  may  I  ask  one  question? 

(Chairman,)  Yes. 

Further  cross-examined  by  Mr,  Harper. 

7745.  I  understood  you  to  tell  me  that  your  dividend 
last  year  was  5  per  cent  Will  you  look  at  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  report  you  handed  to  me.  "  The 
directors  recommend  that  a  dividend  of  £2  10s.  per 
cent,  be  declared  on  the  Ordinary  tStock,  and  on  Pre- 
ference Stock  A  " 

(Chairman,)  That  is  the  balance-sheet  for  the  year 
1899. 

(Mr,  Harper,)  "Making  with  the  interim  dividend 
of  £2  10s.  per  cent,  paid  in  October  last  £5  for  the 
year.''  That  is  on  both  slocks  is  it  not — ordinary  and 
preference? — Ordinary  and  preference  '*  A." 

7746.  "  And  in  addition  a  bonus  of  £1  per  cent,  all 
free  of  income  tax  "  ? — The  balance-sheet  of  which  year 
are  you  reading  from? 

7747.  From  the  one  vou  handed  to  me— 1900  ?— That 
was  put  in  last  year,  but  our  Report  for  1900,  which 
came  out  in  March  last,  shows  that  the  dividend  was 
only  5  per  cent.,  and  there  was  no  bonus. 

7748.  You  handed  me  a  document  which  purports  to 
bear  date  February,  1900  ? 

(Chairman.)  As  I  pointed  oat  just  now,  that  is  the 
balance-sheet  for  the  year  1899. 

(Mr.  Harper.)  I  beg  your  pardon.  ♦ 

(Chairman,)  At  Questions  1748-51  you  promised  a 
table  of  the  number  of  vessels  that  have  been  detained 
from  entering  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  in  conse- 
quence of  the  depth  of  water  in  the  river.  Have  you 
given  us  that  ? — I  think  our  engineer,  Mr.  Gaskell,  who 
gave  evidence  after  me,  explained  that  I  had  given  the 
answer  to  Question  1748  under  a  misapprehension. 

7749.  (Mr,  EUis,)  l^oraf,  will  yoii  turn  to  Question 
1835.  You  promised  a  statement  of  how  much  of  the 
907,547  tons  consisted  of  vessels  drawing  miore  than 
22ft.  ? — ^That  statement  was  put  in  by  the  engineer  at 
Question  1928. 


Sir  Albxaxdeb  Bichardson  Binxie  recalled  and  further  examined. 

SirA.R, 

7750.  (Chairman,)  You  are,  as  we  know,  the  chief     of  each  of  the  works.    The  improvements  already  com-  

engineer  of  the  London  County  Council? — ^Yes.  pleted  or  in  course  of  execution  are  as  follows  : —  22 May  1901. 


7751.  We  have  had  some  complaints  as  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency and  narrowness  of  the  thoroughfares  in  the  neigh- 

See  ffi71 ;  bourbood  of  the  docks.    You  have,  we  understand,  pre- 
^*^       pared  a  plan  in  connection  with  the  access  to  the  docks, 
and  showing  the  present  position  of  the  railway  commu- 
nication therewith? — ^Yes. 

7752.  Will  you  kindly  hand  in  the  plan  and  tell  us 
what  you  have  to  say  on  that  subject?  (The  witness 
handed  in  plan). — The  functions  of  the  London  County 
Council  and  its  predecessors  have  more  to  do  with 
through  arterial  communications,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered of  a  metropolitan  character,  than  with  the 
widening  of  smaller  streets,  which  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  matters  pertaining  to  the  local  authorities. 
An  inspection  of  the  map  of  the  docks  which  lie  within 
the  County  of  London  inli  show  that  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  all  the  prinoipal  docks  are  situated  to  the 
southwards  of  Commercial  Bead  East,  East  India  Dock 
Boad,  and  the  West  India  Dock  Bead,  which  form  a 
system  of  communication  of  the  very  best  description. 
The  Council  and  its  predecessors,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  have  from  time  to  time  carried  out,  or  are 
carrying  out,  street  improvements,  bridges,  tunnels,  etc. 
In  the  Ibts  which  I  give  will  be  found  fifteen  works  which 
the  Council  has  carried  out  or  for  which  it  has  power  to 
construct,  and  which  works  are  proceeding.  The  total 
actual  and  estimated  cost  of  these  works  is  £4,965,237. 
There  is  attached  to  the  plan  a  table  and  also  numbers 

4738. 


No.  on  Map. 

1.  Sandys  Row,  Bishopsgate- 

4.  Old  Gravel  Lane  Bridge  widening    - 

5.  Preston  Road  bridge,  wideninj[- 

6.  Lhnehoute  entrance  *  " 

7.  City  Arms  bridge, 
6.  Manchester  Road 
9.  Evelyn  Street,  Daptfofd    ^ 

32.  Barkmg  Road  bridge 

35.  Blackwall  Tunnel  street   improve- 

ments and  approaches  - 

36.  Woolwich  Free  Ferry 


£ 
53,426 

14,000 

68,774 

66,900 
44,680 

1,380,532 
182,775 

1,811,087 


Then  I  give  a  table  of  the  works  proposed  to  be  carried 
out.  These  are  works  for  which  we  have  obtained 
powers,  and  some  of  them  are  aotually  in  course  of  con- 
struction. 


"Works  proposed  to  be  carried  out. 

2.  New  street.  Tower  Hill  to  White- 

chapel    

3.  New  street.  Tower  Bridge  to   Old 

Kent  Road    -        -        -        - 
10.  Long  Lane,  widening 

33.  Rotherhithe  Tunnel  and  street  im 

provenients    .... 

34.  Greenwich  Tunnel    - 


£ 

216,500 

3M,U00 
190,400 

2,198.26ri 
156,00r» 


3,154,15 

3  F 
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Besides  the  above,  the  Oauncil  has  contributed  to  works 
executed  by  the  Oity  of  London  the  following  amounts : 

£ 

11.  Widegate  Street,  Bisboimgale    -       -      29,875 

12.  Upper  Thames  Street,  widening-        -      12,500 

13.  Lower  Thames  Street,  widening-       -      50,000 

14.  Mansell     and     Middlesex     Streets, 
widening 


52,750 

145,125 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Council  have  constructed 
works,  or  contributed  towards  those  constructed  by  the 
Ciiy,  £1,956,212 ;  and  have  obtained  Acts  for,  and  are 
carrying  out  or  about  to  carry  out,  works  to  the  value 
of  £5,154,150.  Then  I  have  a  list  of  works  carried  out 
by  the  predecessors  of  the  Ckmnty  Council — ^the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works : — 

Street  improvements  carried  out  by  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works. 

£ 

15.  Southwark  Street  improvement       -       366,070 

16.  Burdett  Road  improvemont      -        •         38,204  * 

17.  Commercial  Road  extension     -        -       202,225 

18.  Wapping  High  Street,  widening      -       216,533 

19.  Shoreditch  High  Street,  widening  -        121,816 

20.  Bethnal  Gi-een  Road,  widening        -        ]  96,509 

21.  Great  Eastern  Street,  widening       -       276,012 

22.  Tooley  Street,  widening  -        -        -       376,089 

23.  Jamaica    Road    and    Union  Road, 

widening 71,173 

24.  Tower  Hill,  widening       -        •        -  80,435 

25.  Great  Tower  Street,  widening  -        -  500,000 

26.  Canterbury  Road  Bridge,  Greenwich  5,670 

2.450,736 

Then  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  also  contributed 
towards  works  carried  out  by  the  City.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  etreet  improvements  to  which  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  contributed : — 

£ 


27.  Aldgate  High  Street    - 

28.  Lower  Thames  Street  - 

29.  Upper  Thames  Street  - 

30.  Leadenhall  Street 

31.  Fenchurch  Street- 


■     10,497 
916 

-  15,975 

-  9,884 

-  60,340 

£97,612 

Wa  thus  have  works  already  executed  by  the  London 
County  Council  or  its  predecessors  to  the  value  of 
£4,504,560,  and  works  proposed,  partly  constructed,  or 
about  to  be  constructed,  £3,154,150.  These  togetlier 
make  a  total  of  £7,658,710.  It  should  be  noticed  that 
beyond  the  county  boundary  (coloured  green  upon  the 
map),  the  London  County  Council  have  no  jurisdiction. 
The  map  also  shows  by  black  lines  the  railway  commu- 
nications and  depots  of  the  different  large  companies 
situated  near  the  various  docks. 

7753.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  whole  of  this 
amount  of  7^  millions  is  to  be  or  has  been  expended  on 
the  improvement  of  public  thoroughfares  leacnng  to  the 
docks  ? — Directly  or  indirectly  leading  to  the  docks. 

7754.  Is  that  so? — ^It  is  all  in  that  eastern  part  of 
London. 

7755.  It  all  gives  benefit  to  the  docks  ? — ^Yes.  In  fact, 
during  the  last  eleven  years  all  the  improvements  with 
which  I  have  been  connected  that  are  shown  upon  that 
map,  have  been  brought  before  the  County  Council 
primarily  by  the  local  authorities  on  the  plea  that  they 
would  give  the  required  accommodation. 

7756.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  the  whole  of  this 
expenditure  will  benefit  the  docks? — Undoubtedly,  it 
has  benefited,  and  will  benefit  them. 

7757.  Not  indirectly,  but  directly  ?— Yes. 

7758.  You  told  us  just  now  that  you  had  powers  for 
such  and  such  works.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — 
Parliamentary  powers.  There  are  no  works  here  for 
which  we  have  not  obtained  Parliamentary  powers. 


7759.  As  far  as  the  financial  part  of  the  question  is 
concerned,  you  have  not  as  yet,  1  suppose,  borrowed  the 
money  ? — Part  of  it  must  have  been  expended.  I  have 
mentioned  among  the  works  propoaed  to  be  carried  out 
a  new  street,  Tower  Hill  to  Wnitechapel,  and  a  new 
street,  Tower  Bridge  to  Old  Kent  Road.  That  is  partly 
expended*  I  know  part  of  the  works  are  already  carried 
out,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  land  is  iJiready  bought ;  and 
in  the  same  way  with  Botherhithe  Tunnel.  A  large 
amount  of  the  land,  I  know,  is  purchased.  Greenwich 
Tunnel  is  nearly  finished. 

7760.  (Sir  Robert  GifTen.)  Will  Rotherhifthe  Tunnel 
be  of  much  boQefit  to  ihe  docks  ?— Yes,  a  very  great 
benefit,  because  connected  with  it  are  street  improve- 
ments at  both  ends.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
point  it  out  to  you  on  the  map?  {The  wU- 
ness  explained  on  the  map  to  the  Commi$$ion,) 
Starting  from  London  Bridge  along  the  red  line  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  widened  Tooley  Street 
Another  widening  took  place,  and  in  continuation  of 
the  Tooley  Street  widening  there  are  several  other 
widenings,  making  a  direct  communication  between 
London  Bridge  and  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks.  The 
Botherhithe  Tunnel  improvements  on  the  Surrey  side 
of  the  river  near  the  docks  not  only  involve  the  con- 
struction of  a  tunnel,  but  the  widening  of  the  streets 
leading  to  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks.  In  the  same 
way  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  besides  the  tunnel, 
there  are  large  works  of  improvement  of  the  streets  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Regent's  Canal  Dock  and  of 
the  Borough  Fish  Market  at  Roth«:hi<^e.  For  instance, 
works  6,  7,  8,  and  0  have  been  constructed  within  the 
last  few  years.  No.  6  embraces  the  street  improvement 
and  a  bridge  over  the  entrance  to  the  West  India  Docks ; 
7,  and  in  the  same  way,  8  and  9  were  all  very  imi>or- 
tant  improvements  not  only  as  giving  facilities 
for  the  passage  to  the  docks,  but  the  streets  were 
widened  in  the  vicinity  of  the  docks  to  facilitate  traffic 
for  the  whole  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 

7761.  (Mr.  Fed.)  When  you  say  "proposed,"  I  sup- 
poso  you  mean  sanctioned  by  the  County  Council?— 
Yes,  sanctioned  by  the  County  Council  and  sanctioned 
by  Parliament,  and  part  of  the  money  expended.  I 
have  not  brought  into  the  account  anything  for  whidi 
Parliamentary  powems  have  not  been  obtained. 

7762.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  I  think  we  have  it  clearly  from 
you  that  this  has  arisen  out  of  the  docks? — This  has 
arisen  out  of  the  docks  and  the  accommodation  neces- 
sary to  connect  the  docks  with  London. 

7763.  In  other  words,  if  the  docks  had  not  been  there 
most  of  it  would  not  have  been  required? — ^I  do  not 
think  it  would  have  been  required. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Scrutton. 

7764.  The  City  contributes  about  one-eighth  of  the 
rate  substantially  ? — ^Yes,  about  that.  It  is  one-eighth 
of  ihe  valuation,  at  all  events. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.   George  Wallace. 

Tits.  Do  you  suggest  that  these  improvements  were 
improvements  carried  out  with  reference  to  the  docks 
alone  ? — ^Not  with  reference  to  the  docks  alone,  because 
you  cannot  dissociate  the  docks  from  the  popula- 
tion who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  docks. 

7765.  You  would  not  suggest  that  works  done  at 
Leadenhall  Street  were  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
docks,  would  you  ? — ^It  accommodates  traffic  going  to 
the  docks. 

7767.  That  is  cartage  traffic  going  to  the  docks  and 
also  the  cartage  traffic  going  to  the  East  End  of  Lon- 
don ?— Of  course,  you  cannot  accommodate  one  without 
the  other. 

7768.  You  have  not  attempted  to  separate  the  dock 
cartage  traffic  from  the  other  traffic,  have  you  ?— That 
would  be  impossible.  It  would  only  be  a  matter  of  sta- 
tistics at  the  best. 


Mr.  Geobqe  Laurence  Goiitice  recalled  and  further    examined. 


7769.  You  are,  as  we  know.  Clerk  to  the  London 
County  Council? — ^Yes. 

7770.  You  now  appear  before  us  to  give  evidence 
with  reference  to  certain  foreign  ports  ? — ^Yes. 

7771.  It  is  evidence  which  was  asked  for  at  Question 
3362  ?— Yes,  and  again  at  Questions  3385  to  3394  it  was 
referred  to. 


7772.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  that  evidence?— In 
accordance  with  the  request  made  by  the  Commission 
in  the  course  of  my  evidence  on  the  13th  December 
last,  I  have  prepared  a  memorandum  relating  to  the 
chief  Continental  ports  on  the  North  Sea  and  English 
Channel.  These  ports  are  eleven  in  number,  as  fol- 
lows (in  order  from  north  to  south): — ^Hamburg. 
Bremen-Bremerhaven,    Amsterdam,    Rotterdam,   Ant- 
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werp,  Dunkirk,  Calaig,  Boulogne,  Havre,  Bouen,  and 
Cherbourg.  The  information  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
summarised  from  the  reports  of  the  British  Consuls 
at  the  ports.  Fo»  ttus  purpose  the  reports  relating  to 
each  of  these  ports  have  been  examined  since  1863, 
when  they  were  first  published  in  their  present  form. 
In  that  year  reports  were  published  relating  to  several 
of  these  ports,  the  first  reporls  being  either  for  the 
year  1861  or  1862  ;  all  the  eleven  ports  were  covered 
by  the  reports  in  the  years  soon  after  1863.  The  ex- 
tracts from  these  reports,  upon  which  the  memoran- 
dum is  founded,  I  will  hand  in.  These  extracts 
have  appeared  to  me  so  valuable  and  instructive, 
sa  indicating  the  circumstances  of  each  port  from 
time  to  time,  the  considerations  which  led  to 
the  effecting  of  port  improvements,  and,  in  fact, 
as  so  well  serving  to  illustrate  the  question  of 
port  accommodation  as  a  whole,  that  I  have  thought 
It  best  to  have  them  printed  at  len^h.  The  history 
outlined  by  these  extracts  leads  up  to  the  present 
position  of  the  ports  in  all  respects,  and  this  is  dealt 
with  in  the  valuable  special  report,  "Commercial, 
No.  6  (1900)."  To  complete  the  history  I  have  also 
included  extracts  from  that  report,  converting  the 
figures  where  given  in  foreign  measure  into  English 
measure,  so  that  the  information  may  be  more  readily 
useful.  In  order  to  place  before  the  Commission  such 
a  memorandum  on  the  subject  as  they  desire  I 
endeavoured  to  supplement  the  information  on  various 
points  in  the  reports  of  the  Consuls  by  particulars 
from  other  sources.  I  accordingly  applied  to  the 
Consuls  at  these  ports  for  information  on  particular 
points,  and  I  wish  to  acknowledge  their  invariable 
oourtesv  and  the  readiness  with  ^ich  they  supplied 
me  with  information  as  far  as  they  could  ao  so.  On 
the  question  of  the  proportion  in  which  the  cost  of 
port  improvements  has  been  borne  by  the  State  and 
by  the  port  authorities,  and  the  proportion  in  which 
the  cost  of  maintenance  is  met  by  port  dues  and 
charges,  general  municipal  rates,  or  contributions 
from  other  sources,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
anything  like  complete  information.  It  appears,  in 
fact,  that  such  particiUars  are  not  alwavs  readily  avail- 
able to  the  authorities  themselves.  On  this  part  of 
the  subject  I  can  only  present  such  particulars  as  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  Consular  reports.  The  question 
of  dues  and  charges  at  tJie  ports  I  deal  with  separately, 
with  the  object  of  getting,  as  far  as  possible,  a  compara- 
tive statement  for  Uiese  ports  and  for  the  Port  of 
London.  I  will  now  hand  in  the  memorandum  and  the 
extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  British  Consuls. 

{The  witncfis  handed  in  a  memorandum  on  the princijxif 
points    of  information    obtained  from    the    British- 
Consular  reports  relating  to  the  chief  Continental 
ports  on  the  North  Sea  and  English  Channel,    See 
Appendix,,  2\st  Day^  No,  8. ) 

{The  witness  also  handed  in  extrnctsfrom  the  reports  of 
the  British  Consuls  at  the  chief  Continental  ports  on 
the  North  Sea  and  English  Channel  relating  to  j>art 
administration i  improvements,  and  accommodation. 
See  Appendix,  2\st  Day,  No,  9.) 

7773.  If  there  is  anything  in  your  memorandum  to 
which  you  particularly  desire  to  call  our  attention  will 
you  please  do  so  with  regard  to  each  port  1 — First,  with 
regard  to  Hamburg.  The  whole  of  the  port  and  port  ar- 
rangements, with  the  exception  of  certain  warehouses, 
which  belong  to  a  company  or  companies,  and  one  quay 
let  to  the  ]£unburg-American  Packet  Navigation  Com- 
pany, are  (according  to  the  Commercial  Beport,  No.  5, 
1900)  the  property  of,  and  controlled  by,  the  Hamburg 
State.  The  quay  administration  provides  equipment 
and  labour  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  goods. 
Then,  on  the  question  of  port  improvements  and  accom- 
modation. The  history  of  the  present  condition  of  this 
port  begins  on  the  1st  October,  1888,  the  date  of  the  in- 
corporation of  Hamburg  wi^h  the  German  Cus- 
toms Union,  or,  more  correctly,  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  arrangements  for  that  incorpora- 
tion, commenced  some  six  or  seven  years  earlier. 
In  the  years  from  1880  to  1888,  the  Port  of 
Hamburg  was  transformed  by  one  vast  scheme  of 
improvement,  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  incor- 
poration. Then,  I  give  the  main  points  of  that  eoheme, 
which  included  the  clearing  of  a  great  part  of  the  old 
town,  involving  ''  upwards  of  1,500  houses  and  buildings, 
tenanted  by  15,000  persons,''  providing  a  building  area 
for  warehouses  of  10ft  acres,  and  for  a  canal  27^ 
yards  wide  to  be  cut  through  it,  and  the  cutting  of  a 
canal  2^  miles  in  length,  49  yards  wide,  and  49  feet 
in  depth,  from  the  upper  port  to  the  inner  one,  and  the 
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construction  of  the  necessary    warehouses    and    sheds     Mr,  G,  L, 
along  the  quays.    The  cost  of  the  whole  scheme  was      Gotnme. 
(according  to  the  report  for  1887)  "  not  less  than  some  ^.  .. — .^^^ 
£6,000,000."    In  the  report  for  1882  it  is  stated  that  ^^  ^^yjw)!, 
towards  the  estimated  cost  of  £5,000,000,  the  Imperial 
Government    would    contribute    £2,000,000,  while  the 
annual  payment  of  £250,000  then  made  by  the  State 
of  Hamburg  to  the  Imperial  Treasury    for    exemption 
from  the  Zollverein  would  cease. 

7774.  And  watf  the  original  estimate  found  insufficient, 
in  fact? — It  was  found  insufficient  ill  fact,  but  i  am 
not  able  to  staite  whether  the  Qovemmeat  contribution 
was  increased  in  consequence.  The  next  impoitant  point, 
I  tbink,  is  that  referred  to  in  the  1887  report,  which 
states  that  two  public    warehouses,    costing    £<k)o,UOO, 
were  then  being  erected,  and  the  last  available  portion 
of  ground  for  building  warehousee  had  also  been  ac- 
quired by  the  Hamburg  Government,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£500,000,    whilst,    according    to    the   report  for  1899, 
scarcely  any  space  remains  tor  providing  more  harbour 
accommodation,  and  "  the  question  is  being  at  present 
considered  of  modifying  the  existing  arrangements  which 
have  been  made  for  river  craft,  so  as  to  gain  more  room 
for  sea-going  ships."    The  aoconunodation  ae  it  now 
stands  (acconling  to  the  special  report  of  1900)  is  about 
957  acres.    Then,  in  the  report  for  1900,  there  is  a  very 
valuable  summary  of  the  conditions  of  Hamburg,  which 
says  that  *'  the  quays  are  under  the  administration  of  a 
Board,  are  well  furnished  with  sheds  for  receiving  the 
goods,  suitable  steam  cranee,  and  railway  facilities,  and 
lighted  with  electric  light.      The  quays  and  receiving 
sheds  are  models  of  practicability.  Strongly  built,  roomy, 
and  accessible  in  every  way,  they  afford  the  besit  possible 
means  for  the  rapid  loading  and  discharging  of  vessels. 
These  operations  are  usually  carried  on  by  means  of 
cranes,    which    on  the  quays  are  both  movable  and 
stationary.     Generally  for   each  hatchway  one  crane, 
with  the  necessary  workmen,  is  provided  by  the  Quay 
Administration.    There  are  railway  tracks  on  all  the 
quays  and  behind  all  the  sheds,  upon  which  merchandise 
and  coal  can  be  transported  to  the  vessels'  sides.    Behind 
each  row  of  sheds  runs  a  well-paved  street  for  the  trans- 
port of  goods  by  vehicles.     The  loading  and  discharging 
of  river  vessels  is  performed  under  the  same  conditions. 
Goods  arriving  and  being  dispatched  by  rail  are  dis- 
charged and  loaded    by    the    Quay    Administration. 
Vessels  having  to  load  or  discharge  heavy  goods  weigh- 
ing more  than  2  tons  can  do  so  at  special  cranes,  and 
have  only  to  pay  for  the  usual  crane  dues  for  hoisting 
and  lowering  such  heavy  goods,  but  no  space  dues." 
Then  the  deepening  of  the  Elbe  is  a  very  important  part 
of  the  condition  of  Hamburg.    A  paragraph  in  the  report 
for  1870  says  that  thirty  years  ago  '*  All  vessels  drawing 
more  than  17  or  18  feet  of  wai'^r  are  compelled  to  dis- 
charge a  part  of  their  cargo  into  lighters  at  Stade,  about 
20  miles  below  Hamburg,  the  expense  of  which  falls 
upon  the  ship,  and  gives  rise  to  frequent  disputes." 
Then  in  various  reporta,  'between  that  date  and  1898, 
improvements  in  the  Elbe  are  noted  until,  in  the  report 
for  1898  it  says  that  large  sums  had  been  spent  by 
Hamburg  and  Prussia  in  deepening  the  river  between 
Hamburg   and   the   sea, .  but   **  the    rapid   growth    in 
the    dimensions     and     draught     of     sea-going  .  ships 
has    at    timee   outrun    the    efforts    of    the    engineers 
employed  in  providing  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for 
the  same.    During  the  past  two  years,  however,  exten- 
sive works  for  regulating  and  ootrreoting  the  course, 
of  the  lidwer  Elbe,  and  thereby  deepening  the  navig-  * 
able  channel,  have  been  actively  carried  on,  and  will 
be  brought  to  an  end  in  the  year  1900 ;  the  ccsts  con- 
tributed by  Hamburg  alone  towards  these  works  being 
£360,000."    Then  I  give  a  sumonaiy   of  the  cost  of 
these  varioufl  improvemeiDis,  as  they  are  quoted  in  the 
Consular  reports,  amounting  to  £8,790,000;   but  this 
is  evidently  incomplete,  and  does  not  contain  the  whole 
cost,  as  is  proved  by  Question  5497  by  Mr.  Pogson, 
who   staited  that  the  total  cost  was   something  like 
£15,000,000,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  items  axe  not 
included    in    the   Conaular   reports.        Then   I   would 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Comimission   to  the  table 
relating  to  shipping  entered  at  the  Port  of  Hamburg, 
where  I  have  given  the  total  shipping  entered,   and 
opposite  each  year  I  have  put  the  various  imnrorements 
as  they  have  occurred.    It  will  be  noted  tnat,  where 
improvements  occur,  very  coneiderable  improvement  in 
the  tonnage  also  occurs.    I  have  treated  each  port  in 
the    same  manner  as  I  have  treated  Hamburg.    With 
regard  to  Bremen-'Bremerhaven,  the  deepening  of  the 
Woi^er  is  an  important  part,  showing  what  a  large  pro- 
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Mr,  G»  L.     jeot  had  to  be  oarried  out  for  the  purpoee  of  improviiig 
Gomme,      this  port.     That  was  first  dealt  with  in  the  report  of 
^^ — .^.    1880,   where  it  was  stated  that  it  haa  been  proved 
^^  that  if  the  scheme  of  deepening  suggested  were  carried 

out  more  than  one-half  of  the  im^ports  of  the  Weser 
could  go  direct  to  Bremen.  The  scheme  inyolved  a 
deepening  of  the  river  to  provide  for  a  draught  at 
Bremen  of  16*4ft.  at  high  water  and  13*lft  at  low 
water,  and  was  estimated  to  cost  a  total  of  £1,468,760. 
It  appears  that  Bremen  contributed  the  whole  cost  of 
the  deepening.  Ai  fir«t  it  looked  to  the  other  staites 
interested  taking  a  part  in  the  work,  but  in  1884  it 
had  "  become  more  and  more  evident  thai  the  deepening 
of  the  whole  channel  of  the  river  Weeer  from  Bremen 
to  the  mouth,  a  project  of  vital  importance  to  this 
city  will  have  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Bremen  State 
alone,''  and  that  was  so  oarried  out.  Then  there  were 
Tarious  improvement  at  Bremen  amounting  to 
£4,887,000.  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  are  not  really 
the  complete  figures. 

7775.  (Mr.  Ellis,)  When  you  say  these  figures  are 
inoomplete,  in  what  respect  are  they  incomplete? — 
They  are  only  the  figures  that  are  actually  quoted  in 
the  yarious  consular  reporte,  and  I  oannot  help  think, 
ing  that  there  are  other  figures  to  be  added  to  thoee 
if  enquiry  were  made. 

7776.  They  are  not  inaccurate ;  they  are  only  in- 
complete ?— Yes. 

7777.  You  will  be  very  careful  about  accuracy,  of 
course? — Yes.  I  suggest  that  they  may  be  incomplete, 
but  they  are  not  inaccurate  as  far  as  they  go. 

7778.  You  will  be  careful  about  that,  because  this 
is  not  first-hand  evidence? — ^Yee.  Then  I  give  the 
same  kind  of  table  for  Bremen-iBremerhaven  that  I 
give  for  Ham-burg.  I  give  the  shipping  entered  at 
Bremien^Bremerhaiven,  and  I  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  again,  after  the  big  schemes  are  com- 
pleted, the  increase  of  shipping  goes  on.  Then  the  next 
port  is  Amaterdam.  The  State  is  the  proprietor  of 
the  North  Sea  and  North  Holland  canals  and  one 
dock,  tthe  Railway  Dock.  It  formerly  owned  another 
dock,  the  Entrepdt  Dock,  but  this  has  been  acquired 
by  the  municipality.  The  municipality  owns  the  har- 
bor and  docks  (with  the  exception  of  the  Railway 
Dock),  having  purchased  the  Pebrodeum  Harbour  from 
a  private  oompany  and  the  Entrep6t  Dock  firom  the 
State.  Various  improvements  in  accommodation  have 
taken  place  at  Ameterdam.  Thia  quotation  from  the 
report  of  1809  is  perhaps  the  most  important :  "  Am- 
steniam  hae  done  its  best  to  keep  pace  with  the  other 
noithem  porta  of  Europe  in  providing  accommodation 
for  shipping  visiting  the  port,  and  ae  the  whole  of 
the  docks  are  in  the  hands  of  the  municipality,  which 
has  always  of  late  years  made  cheap  and  ample 
accommodation  its  chief  aim,  the  port  has  become  one 
of  the  cheapest  in  Europe  .  .  .  Dock  and  quay 
accommodation  are  sufficient  for  a  very  large  trade. 

.  .  .  A  new  entrep6t  dock  will  now  ehortly  be  com- 
pleted, which  will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  in- 
stallation yet  known."  Then  there  was  the  confftmc- 
tion  of  the  North  Sea  Canal,  which  was  a  very 
important  event  in  the  commercial  history  of 
Amsterdam. 

7779.  When  you  say  "  quotation  from  the  report," 
what  do  you  mean  ? — I  am  referring  in  every  case  to  the 
Consular  repoi-ts  on  which  this  memorandum  is  based. 

7780.  The  British  Consular  reports? — ^Yes.  Then 
the  table  of  shipping  entered  at  the  port  of  Amsterdam 
is  oonstmcted  in  the  same  way  to  show  how  the 
improvements  affected  the  trade. 

7781.  (Chainnan.)  Then  you  refer  to  Rotterdam? — 
Yes,  the  next  port  I  mention  is  Rotterdam.  There, 
with  the  exception  of  private  warehouses,  the  whole  of 
the  arrangements  of  the  Port  of  Rotterdam  appear  to 
be  in  the  nands  of  the  municipality.  The  port  improve- 
ments and  accommodation  perhaps  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  words  of  the  report  for  1894,  where  it  is  stated 
that  "the  increasing  demand  for  shipping  berths  has 
resulted  in  the  Town  Council  voting  £60,000  towards 
making  a  second  harbour  at  Katendrecht,"  and  "in 
addition  to  these  works,  it  is  contemplated  building  a 
larger  dock  lower  down  the  river,  and  the  necessary 
funds  for  this  purpose,  amounting  to  £750,000,  were 
recently  voted  by  the  Town  Council."  I  saw  that  har- 
bour myself  when  I  was  at  Rotterdam.  The  total  sum 
mentioned  in  the  reports,  in  connection  with  the  Port 
of  Rotterdam,  amounts  to  £3,666,000.     Then  the  table 


showing  the  shipping  entered  at  Botterdion  shows  con> 
siderable  increaee  following  on  the  improvements  Uiat 
are  set  out  there.  Then  as  to  Antwerp.  The  munici- 
pality is  the  port  authority  at  Antwerp,  and  the  whole 
arrangements,  with  the  exception  of  the  private  ware- 
houses, are  in  its  hands.  In  consequence  of  the 
Government  having  contributed  part  of  the  funds  for 
the  construction  of  the  quays  along  the  river,  it  receives 
through  the  hands  of  the  municipality  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  dues.  Very  considerable  improvement 
in  accommodation  has  been  made  at  Antwerp,  but,  in 
spite  of  that,  in  1895  it  was  stated  that  "  the  crowding 
of  the  port  constitutes  a  serious  question."  That  is  the 
port  where  the  great  quay  system  is  adopted,  and  infor- 
mation is  given  as  to  that.  Then  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing table  given  showing  the  great  increase  of  shipping 
following  on  the  improvements. 

7782.  Then  as  to  Dunkirk?— At  Dunkirk,  as  at  all 
other  French  ports,  the  docks  are  the  property  of  the 
Government,  the  administration  of  all  port  matters 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Then 
T  give  an  account  of  the  improvements  which  have  taken 
place,  and  the  depth  at  which  vessels  could  come  into 
that  port ;  and  there  is  a  similar  table  showing  the 
shipping  entered  at  Dunkirk  at  various  dates,  with  the 
dates  of  the  improvements  aflixed.  Then  as  to  Calais 
the  same  infoimation  is  given.  The  port  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  of  France  Very  consider- 
able port  improvements  have  taken  place,  and  it  is 
very  important  there  to  notice  that  in  the  report  of 
1897,  after  reciting  the  aocommodaiion  and  facilities 
cf  the  port,  which  make  it  "a  port  of  which  the  Muni- 
cipality and  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  good  reason 
to  be  proud,"  it  is  stated  that "  a  very  different  and  long- 
past  state  of  things  "  still  placed  the  port  at  a  disad- 
vantage, as  the  old  prejudice,  created  by  the  lack  of 
accommodation,  had  not  been  removed'.  Then  a  table 
showing  the  increase  of  tonnage  is  given,  and  it  is  a 
considerable  increase  for  Calais,  which  is  not  a  very 
imiportant  port.  Then  the  same  infonnation  is  given 
for  'Boulogne.  There  ia  nothing  to  distinguisii  this  port 
from  other  Frenoh  ports  with  regard  to  administration. 
The  improvements  are  given  in  detail,  and  the  total 
amounts  to  £1,154,050.  Then  the  ehipping  is  given  in 
a  special  table,  showing  the  improvement  alongside. 
Then  Havre  is  .the  next  port  to  deal  with. 

7783.  Do  I  take  it  that  at  Havre  the  docks  are  not 
the  property  of  the  Government? — ^Yes,  they  are  the 
property  of  the  Government  under  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

7784.  So  the  same  administration  applies  to  Havre  ? 
— ^Yes,  the  same  administration  applies.       There  the 
question  of  the  depth  of  the  entrance  of  the  port  was 
a  matter  of  consiaeraible  moment.       That   has    been 
dealt  with  by  constant  dredging.    It  was  originally 
20ft.  2in.  at  neap  tides,  and  now  it  is  25ft.  4in.     They 
have  established  hydraulic  lifts  and  sheds  for  tihe  pro- 
tection of  goods  on  <the  quays,  and  carried  out  a  very 
great  deal  of  improvement  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £3,000,000, 
as  set  out  in  the  table  that  I  give  in  detail.    The  ship- 
ping there  has  grown  very  considerably,  following  the 
improvements  which  have  taken  place.    At  Rouen  the 
administration  follows  the  same  courae.    Very  consider- 
able improvements  have  taken  place  there,  whidi  I 
have  given  in  detail.     Certain  difficulties  arose  between 
the  Government  and  the  Municipality  as  to  the  lighting 
of  the  quays.     The  difficulties  were  ultimately  settled, 
the  State  doing  somethixig  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Municipality  doing  the  reet»    Dredging 
is    an     important     part     of    the     impKMremeni     of 
this    port,    and    that    has    been    done   at   consider- 
able   expense.      It    is    important    to    note    a    para- 
graph    in   the   report   for    1895,    which   states    that 
"  this  work,  together  with  the  others  I  have  mentioned, 
are  all  details  of  a  general  plan,  the  governing  idea  of 
which  is  the  removal  of  every  hindrance  to  the  free 
inflow  of  the  flood  tides."    The  total  cost  that  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain    from    the   reports   comes   to 
£2,066,000.     The  shipping  entered  at  the  xx>rt  is  ^ven, 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  give  it,  comparing  it  wiui  the 
improvements.     Then  the  next  port  is  Cherbourg.  There 
is  nothing  particular  that  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Commission  to  in  regard  to  that  port.    Kow  if 
your  Lordship  will  fillow  me  it  may  be  convenient  to 
summarise  the  most  important  points  revealed  by  the 
consular  imports  dealt  with  in  rej^ard  to  the  adminis- 
tration   and    iinprovement    of    these    ports.      These 
points  appear  to  be  tbe  following :— <1)  ^*t  with  few 
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oxceptions  die  accommodation  for  shipping  kas  been 
provided  within  the  last  40  years,  and  for  the  most 
part  within  the  last  30  years.  Bremerhaven,  Amster- 
dam, and  Botterdaon  are  the  chief  exceptions,  the  rule 
applying  to  all  the  others,  and,  of  course,  to  these 
porta  in  great  measure  as  well.  (2)  That  great  natural 
difQculties  have  had  in  all  cases  to  be  overcome,  and 
that  a  large  part  of  the  energies  of  the  responsible 
authorities  has  been  devoted  to  the  carrying  out  of  ex- 
tensdve  and  costly  woirks  for  the  removal  of  these 
natural  difSiculties.  It  is  only  neceseary  to  mention 
the  following :  The  shallow  etate  of  the  Elbe  to  Ham- 
burg, necessitating  a  large  scheme  of  dredging;  the 
shallow  state  of  the  Weser  to  Bremen,  necessitating 
a  large  scheme  of  dredging ;  the  long  and  shallow  ap- 
proach to  Amsterdam  by  either  the  Zuyder  Zee  or  the 
North  Holland  Canal,  necessitating  the  cutting  of  the 
North  &ea  Canal ;  the  difficult  and  tedious  approach 
by  the  Brielle  to  Botterdam,  necessitating  the  cutting 
of  the  Hook  of  Holland  Canal;  the  accumulation  of 
sand  banks  in  the  Scheldt,  necessitating  extensive  rec- 
tification of  the  river  banks  to  facilitate  t<he  approach 
to  AxKtwerp ;  the  depth  of  the  harbour  and  approaches 
at  Dunkark,  Calais,  Boulogne,  and  Cherbourg,  neces- 
sitating extensive  dredging ;  the  condition  of  the  Seine, 
necessitating  continuous  dredging  and  extensive  dyking 
in  the  interest©  of  the  ports  of  Havre  and  Bouen.  (3) 
That  when  many  of  these  extensive  schemes  of  improve- 
ment were  undertaken  the  shipping  was  of  compara- 
tively small  dimensioDA  in  view  of  'the  cost  of  the  im- 
prOYements  proposed.  (4)  That  accommodation  has  been 
provided  to  a  great  extent  with  a  view  of  inviting  fresh 
trade  rather  than  of  accommodating  existing  trade.  (S) 
That  the  anticipations  as  to  increase  of  sh,ipping  with 
which  improvements  have  been  undertaken  have  on  the 
whole  been  fulfilled.  (6)  That  the  principle  of  providing 
for  &hips  of  the  greatest  draught  from  time  to  time 
appears  to  have  been  kept  ©teadily  in  view. 

7786.  (Mr.  Elli$.)  Before  you  pass  from  this  sum- 
mary, I  wish  to  ask  one  question.  In  the  first  place, 
have  you  been  out  to  these  places? — Not  to  all  of 
them.  I  have  been  to  four  of  them,  Hamburg,  Am- 
sterdam, Botterdam,  and  Antwerp. 

7786.  Can  you  tell  me  if,  with  regard  to  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Belgium,  or  France,  or  any  of  them, 
the  naval  aspect  of  the  matter  has  entered  into  the 
expenditure  of  this  money?— I  think  not,  except  per- 
haps, as  far  as  Cherbourg  is  concerned ;  certainly, 
in  all  the  ports  I  visited  the  commercial  element  was 
the  only  element  in  the  consideration  of  which  this 
expenditure  was  made. 

7787.  Then  you  think  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  money  was  spent  qua  commerce  and  not  war  ? 
— ^I  think  so. 

7788.  (Chairman.)  Now  will  you  hand  in  your 
memorandum  on  the  subject  of  x>ort  charges? — ^I  only 
put  these  figures  before  the  Commission' with  the  idea 
that  they  constitute  a  proper  comparison,  although  1 
can  understand  that  in  one  or  two  cases  they  may  not 
be  quite  complete. 

{The  witness  handed  in  menwrandnm  on  the  subject  of 
Port  Charges.     See  Appendix^  2\st  iJay^  No.  10.) 

7780.  Do  these  figures  also  come  from  the  British 
Consular  reports  ? — Yes,  checked  by  any  other  informa- 
tion that  I  nave  been  able  to  get ;  I  do  not  rely  only 
on  the  xjrinted  reports.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are 
really  good  figures  to  put  before  the  Commission.  I 
first  of  all  give  a  few  details  as  to  the  system  of 
charging  in  each  port,  which  I  think  perhaps  I  need 
not  trouble  the  Commission  with,  as  ft  is  all  in  detail 
in  the  memorandum,  but  I  will  come  rather  to  the 
Question  of  the  comparison  in  the  table  of  "  Total  port 
dues  per  ton  net  register  paid  by  the  shipowner."  In 
that  table  the  whole  of  the  port  dues  are  set  but, 
the  x>orts  being  arranged  in  order  of  amount  of  dues 
per  ton  net  register  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
And  I  have  wlded  at  the  end  the  corresponding 
figures  for  London,  showing  for  all  these  different 
purposes  the  charge  at  the  several  ports.  Of  the  broad 
results  shown  by  these  figures  there  can,  I  think,  be 
little  doubt.  These  results  divide  the  ports  into  three 
groups  :— (1)  The  ports  of  Amsterdam,  Botterdam  and 
Antwerp,  where  the  charges  are  exceedingly  low, 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Imperial  Government 
in  each  case  has  largely  contributed  to  the  cost  of 
improvements,  and  has  foregone  all  Imperial  dues, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  municipality,,  acting  as  the 


port  authority,   has  made   it  its  object  to  keep  the     Mr.  G.J^k 
charges  on  shipping  at  the  lowest  point.    (2)  The  i)ort9      Gomine. 
of  Hamburg  and  Bremen-Bremerhaven,  where  the  Im-  — .   *  y 

perial  Government  has  not  come  to  any  great  extent  22  May  ISOl. 
to  the  aid  of  the  municipality  in  meeting  the  cost  of 
the  extensive  improvements  that  have  been  carried 
out.  The  port  of  Hamburg  levies  a  considerable 
tax  on  thu  shipowner  in  the  .shape  of  a  quay 
due  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  improvements, 
whereas  the  State  of  Bremen  levies  a  tax  on 
the  goods,  which  accounts  for  the  difterence  ijx 
the  charges  on  the  shipowner  at  the  two  ports> 
(3)  The  French  ports,  where  both  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  the  local  authorities  levy  very  considerable 
dues  on  the  shipowner  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  exten- 
sive improvements  that  have  been  carried  out.  .  This 
comparison,  so  far  as  it  goes,  can  be  made  with  almost 
absolute  certainty.  It  must,  however,  be  bonie  in  mind 
that  the  figures  are  in  nearly  every  case  subject  to  modi- 
fications according  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  such  as 
the  port  of  sailing  or  destination  of  the  vessel,  the  num- 
ber of  voyages  made  in  a  year,  the  nature  of  the  cargo 
carried,  the  proportion  o^  cargo  dischajrged,  the  fact 
as  to  whether  the  ship  cleared  with  cargo  or  in  ballast, 
juid  others.  The  charges  in  this  table  are  the  higher 
limit  for  each  port,  and  may  generally  be  taken  as  ap- 
plying to  an  oversea  steamer  discharging  a  full  cargo 
(but  not  taking  into  account  dues  in  respect  of  deck 
cargo  in  London)  and  leaving  in  ballast.  To  pursue  the 
comparison  through  these  moddfications  would  be  diffi- 
cult and  uncertain,  so  that  I  keep  to  the  one  standard. 
The  table  does  not  include  the  dues  on  a  steamer  dis- 
charging at  London  in  the  stream,  for  the  reason  that 
the  class  of  vessel  to  which  this  table  is  applicable  would 
not  discharge  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  stream, 
but  would  in  nearly  all  oases  have  to  go  into  the  docke 
at  London.  Applying  these  dues  to  a  vessel  of  2,000 
tons  net  register  tho  charge  would  be  as  follows :  — 

£     s.   d. 

Antwerp  (quays) 26    5  0 

Amsterdam 30    0  0 

Rotterdam -  31    5  0 

Hamburg  (stream)         -        •        -        -  33    6  8 

Antwerp  (docks) 43  15  0 

Bremerbaven 47    3  4 

Cherbourg 114  15  <f 

Havre     -    • 126  11  8 

Calais 131    6  8 

Bouloffue 141  13  4 

Dunkirk 159    1  8 

Kouen 167  18  4 

Hamburg  (Government  quay)       •        -  217  13  4 

London  (docks)      -                -        -        •  120    3  4 

7790.  {Mr,  EUis.)  Are  you  quite  satisfied  that  you- 
are  comparing  like  with  like  all  through? — ^I  am  abso- 
lutely certain,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  and  I  chal- 
lenge any  question  on  that.  I  have  been  very  careful 
on  that  point.  The  second  division  of  the  port  expenses 
borne  by  the  shipowners,  namely,  that  of  charges,  may 
be  conveniently  considered  under  two  heads :—(«)' 
Charges  in  connection  with  the  navigation  of  the  ves- 
sel^  namely,  pilotage  and  towage.  (&)  Charges  in  con- 
nection with  the  cargo,  namely,  loading  and  unloading, 
tallying,  agency,  brokerage,  and  minor  expenses.  The* 
brokerage  at  French  ports  is  a  special  item,  which  I 
describe.  The  pilotage  is  also  a  onatter  wiiich  is  dif- 
ferent with  regard  to  each  port.  I  have  taken  care  to 
set  out  in  the  table  the  part  that  is  compulsory,  and 
the  part  that  is  optional. 

7791.  (Chairman.)  You  give  us  a  comparison  with 
London  ?-— Tes.  The  estimate  for  London  pilotage  would 
be  :  In  (Dungeness  to  Albert  Dock),  £16  10s. ;  out,  £8 
lOs. ;  making  £25 ;  equal  to  3d.  per  ton. 

7792.  You  have  been  careful  again  to  compare   like 
with  like?— Yes.    Then,  with  reference  to  the  discharg- 
ing of  vessels.     The  last  of  the  main  heads  of  the  ex- 
penses 'borne  by  the  shipowner  is  the  cost  of  discharging 
the  cargo,  which  consists  in  passing  it  from  the  vessel 
to  the  consignees'  men,  or  those  receiving  it  on  "iiis  be- 
half on  the  quay,  or  in  the  lighter  or  at  the  ship's  rail. 
Then  I  give  some  facts  from  the  1000  report  on  that 
on  the  different  ports,  showing  the  wages  of  the  dooki?rs 
for  those  purposes.     I  give  a  table  sl^win^  the  ooM;  of 
discharging  cargo  per  ton  on  different  selected  items. 
Then  putting  all  these  charges  together,  I  give  a  sum- 
mary of  shipowners'  expenses  under  the  chief  heads  per 
ton  net  register  at  the  various  ports,  showing  London 
to  be  the  dearest^     Converting  that  into  a  charge  for  a 
steamer  of  2,000  tons  net  register,  it  shows  the  charge 
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Mr.  G.  L.     at  Amsterdam  to  be  £119  18s.  4d.,  and  the  other  ports 
Owrnnc.      rangiDg  higher  until  we  come   to  London,   where  the 
-^« —  chMJye  would  be  £354  3s.  4d.     I  have  not  been  able  to 

IX  May  iwi.  giyg  figures  for  some  of  the  ports,  because  the  informa- 
tion is  not  arailable. 

7703.  {Mr.  Ellis.)  Have  you  any  doubt  as  to  the 
aocuracy  of  these  figures  ? — ^I  have  no  doubt. 

7704.  It  would  be  a  serious  thing  if  we  were  to  wad« 
through  all  these  figures  and  then  their  author  throws 
any  doubt  on  them? — I  have  no  doubt,  in  my  own  mind, 
that  they  are  correct;  but,  of  course,  when  you  are 
examining  a  large  number  of  printed  documents,  which 
are  not  prepared  for  this  special  purpose,  it  may  happen 
that  in  one  year  the  information  is  not  given  on  exactly 
the  same  basis,  or  in  exactly  the  same  way,  as  in  another 
^ear,  and  in  that  way  some  small  error  might  have  crept 
in.  I  do  not  think  it  has,  because  I  have  compared  it 
with  the  comprehensive  report  of  1900,  -n^ich  sum- 
tnariises  this  for  the  Qovemment,  and  in  that  way  I  have 
ibeen  able  to  check  it,  I  think,  sufficieBtly  to  satisfy 
■myself  in  my  own  mind  that  the  figures  are  correct. 

7706.  You  place  them  <before  us  with  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility ?---Quite  so. 

7706.  (Mr.  Peel.)  You  have  compared  these  ports  in 
respect  of  the  charges  on  the  shipowner  only? — ^Yes, 
that  is  so. 

7707.  You  have  no  comparison  as  regards  the 
different  expenses  on  the  goods  ? — ^No.  That  is  so  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get.  It  differs  in  each  port.  Some 
part  of  the  charges  which  are  thrown  upon  the  ship- 

.  owner  in  one  port  may  be  thrown  upon  the  consignees 
in  another  port,  and  so  on. 

7708.  I  quite  understand  that  Of  course,  as  re- 
gards the  consumer,  the  important  thing  really  is  to 
ixLOw  the  whole  of  the  charges  ? — ^No  doubt  that  is  so. 

7700.  Whether  they  are  paid  on  goods  or  paid  by  the 
shipowner  as  shipping  dues? — I  think  that  is  so  un- 
doubtedly. 

7800.  To  make  a  satisfactory  comparison  from  that 
point  of  view  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  all  those 
charges  into  account? — I  think  it  would  be  necessary 
to  t^e  the  whole  of  the  charges  until  the  goods  are  in 
the  consumer's  warehouse. 

7801.  As  you  say,  in  one  case  certain  charges  might 
be  paid  by  the  shipowner,  and  in  another  case  they 
might  be  paid  by  the  consignee  or  paid,  as  we  say,  on 

.the  goods? — That  is  so. 

7802.  (Sir  Robert  GifFen.)  With  reference  to  the 
figures  you  have  given  as  to  the  cost  of  discharging,  I 
see  that  in  London  the  cost  of  discharging  is  given  in 
the  form  of  a  tariff  of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Com- 

•  pany  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  have  taken  the  tariff  of  the  London  and 
India  Docks  Company. 

7803.  But  that  would  not  apply  to  goods  that  are  de- 
livered overside,  which  the  dock  company  have  nothing 
to  do  with  ?— That  is  so.  It  would  only  be  goods  de- 
livered on  the  quay. 

7804.  And  that  is  a  small  part  of  the  merchant  trade 
of  London ;  it  is  not  the  largest  part? — ^No,  it  is  not 
the  largest  part,  but  it  is  the  only  available  informa- 
tion that  I  had  for  the  purposes  of  comparison.  The 
4)ther  charges  would  be  a  charge  for  lighterage  and 
wharfage. 

7805.  In  this  case  the  expense  borne  has  not  much 
to  do  with  an  official  charge  in  the  shape  of  dock  dues. 
A  merchant  receiving  goods  pays  a  competitive  price 
for  doing  something,  and  it  is  not  an  official  charge ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  regulation  ?— Yes,  that  would  ie  so, 
no  doubt ;  it  is  a  charge  for  services  rendered. 

7806.  And  not  an  official  charge  in  the  shape  of  a 
^x  ? — No,  it  would  be  a  charge  strictly  for  services  ren- 
dered. 

7807.  If  you  separate  that  item  from  the  others,  you 
can  hardly  say  that  London  is  the  dearest  port  by  any 
means.  Take  the  dues,  for  instance.  You  find  Ham- 
burg, and  Boulogne,  and  Rouen,  and  Dunkirk,  and 
Calais  are  all  as  high  as  or  higher  than  London  ?— That 
is  so,  taking  the  port  dues  as  taxation.  But  that  is 
only  one  part  of  the  question. 

7808.  I  am  merely  wishing  to  separate  the  element  of 
taxation,  which  is  the  more  particular  one  that  we  have 
to  deal  with,  from  the  other  elements  ?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

7809.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  with  reference 


to  those  statistics  of  shipping  entering  at  the  different 
ports  (I  think  I  mentioned  this  to  you  when  you  were 
here  before),  namely,  whether  you  can  separate  the 
shipping  entered  in  the  foreign  trade  at  these  different 
ports  from  the  shipping  entered  in  the  coasting  trade. 
Before  you  answer  I  should  like  to  mention  the  reason 
of  my  putting  the  question.  If  you  give  us  the  figure 
as  to  the  shipping  entered  in  the  foreign  trade,  we  have 
a  figure  which  is  strictly  comparable  as  between  the 
ports  of  this  country,  including  London,  and  ports  in 
foreign  countries.  It  is  all  a  question  of  the  foreign 
trade.  But  if  you  give  a  figure  of  the  coasting  trade, 
we  do  not  know  that  the  mode  of  entering  the  vessels 
is  precisely  the  same  at  all  the  different  ports.  I  men- 
tion this  particularly  because  in  London  two  years  ago 
the  figure  waa  taken  one  way,  and  last  year  the  figure 
was  taken  another  way,  because  a  certain  part  of  what 
used  not  to  be  the  Port  of  London  has  now  been  included 
in  the  port  And  these  entries  of  shipping  which  used 
to  be  entered  in  the  coasting  trade  are  no  longer  en- 
tered. If  these  foreign  figures  are  subject  to  qualifi- 
cations of  a  similar  nature  one  would  like  to  know  about 
them,  and  I  ask  whether  you  have  any  information  to 
give  upon  the  subject?— I  am  quite  aware  of  the  dis- 
tinction which  you  make  in  the  London  ports.  I  uave 
not  been  able  to  separate  the  foreign  trade  from  the 
coast  trade  in  all  these  ports.  It  could  be  done  ;  in 
fact,  I  have  material  for  one  or  two  ports,  but  only  for 
a  few  years,  not  for  a  series  of  years.  With  reference 
to  whether  there  has  been  any  change  in  the  figures  in 
the  foreign  ports,  I  do  not  think  that  is  so,  because  all 
these  figures  are  compiled  in  the  first  instance  not  oy 
me,  but  by  His  Majesty's  Consuls,  and  I  take  it  they 
would  not  compare  unlike  quantities  without  giving  a 
note  to  that  effect. 

7810.  I  do  not  like  to  question  the  value  of  the  mfor- 
mation  given  by  His  Majesty's  Consuls,  but  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  any  of  them  have  drawn  attention 
to  points  of  that  kind  ?— No,  they  did  not  do  so  ;  I  have 
been  careful  to  note  any  change  that  has  taken  place. 

7811.  Apart  from  changes  from  time  to  time  it  would 
be  very  important  to  know  that  when  a  certain  foreign 
port  gives  so  many  ships  entering  in  the  coasting  trade, 
the  mode  of  entering  and  the  way  in  which  the  ports  in 
the  coasting  trade  are  treated  is  much  the  sMie  as  it  is 
in  this  country.  It  might  be  quite  possible,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  particular  port  would  put  down  a  vessel 
as  coming  in  in  the  coasting  trade  which  m  London 
would  not  be  entered  because  we  consider  it  to  be 
practically  in  the  same  port?— I  am  aware  of  that 
possible  difficulty.  My  only  answer  to  it  is  that  there 
is  no  indication  in  any  report  that  any  change  of  system 
has  taken  place. 

7812.  Apart  from  tonnage  I  am  very  anxious  to  know 
what  the  system  is— whether  we  get  precisely  the  same 
figure  or  not?— I  am  unable  to  give  that  information, 
but  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  occasionally  in  the 
Consular  Reports  where  there  is  a  change  of  any  kind 
which  makes  a  distinction  between  the  figures  of  one 
year  and  another  year  it  is  indicated.  I  have  in  one  or 
two  places  noted  that  there  is  a  different  system  of 
reckoning  which  is  duly  noted. 

7813.  Yes,  I  noted  that?— So  that  as  it  has  been 
noted  in  some  instances,  I  have  assumed  that  it  is 
noted  wherever  a  different  system  is  introduced. 

7814.  That  would  not  cover  the  case  of  a  custom  in 
our  country  being  to  omit  entering  a  vessel  which  comes 
from  the  same  port,  no  matter  from  how  distant  a  place 
in  that  port,  so  lon^  as  it  was  legally  from  the  same  port, 
although  the  practice  in  another  country  might  be  quite 
different.  That  might  make  a  serious  difference,  might 
it  not  ?— Yes  ;  I  quite  follow  that  it  might. 

7815.  You  cannot  give  us  anv  idea,  therefore,  taking 
for  instance  the  large  case  of  shipping  entered  at  Ham- 
burg, what  particular  parts  of  the  world  that  shipping 
has  come  from  ? — ^No,  I  cannot.  In  some  of  the  reports 
there  is  information  gjven  as  to  particular  increases  or 
decreases  in  certain  shipping,  and  it  is  a  very  important 
thing  to  know  that  in  1802,  for  instance,  the  plague 
was  at  Hamburg,  and  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  ship- 
ping there ;  and  the  same  applies  to  Antwerp,  too. 
There  was  a  very  considerable  decrease.  That  decrease 
is  due  principally  to  the  South  American  trade  leaving 
Hamburg  at  that  particular  time,  and  it  was  follo«yea 
immediately  by  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the 
London  shipping.  That  rather  confirms  the  point  that 
I  put  before  the  Commission  in  my  evidence-in-chief, 
that  if  there  is  a  difficulty  in  a  port,  the  ahipping  of 
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that  port  will  go  elsewhere,  just  the  same  as  an  improve- 
ment in  the  port  will  attract  shipping  to  it  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  those  concrete  cases  that  I 
have  been  anxious  io  quote.  • 

7816.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  chief  trade  of  these 
ports  of  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France, 
which  you  have  been  giving,  is  trade  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  so  that  if  they  had  been  increasing  so  much, 
the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  must  also  have  been 
increasinff  ?— It  is  no  doubt  to  a  considerable  extent 
trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  liiat  extent  of 
course  you  get  corresponding  increases.  But  in  the 
instance  that  I  have  just  now  given,  where  there  is  a 
very  large  falling  off  of  a  particular  trade,  the  South 
American  trade,  because  of  a  difficulty  at  the  port,  I 
come  across,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  telling  examples 
of  where  a  difficulty  at  the  port  (in  this  case  the  plague) 
takes  away  the  foreign  trade  and  that  foreign  trade  has 
to  seek  its  outlet  somewhere  else. 

7817.  The  entries  of  shipping  at  Hamburg  from  Sovth 
America  at  any  time  would  not  be  very  large,  and 
would  not  account  for  very  much  of  that  eight  millions 
of  entries  which  you  have  given  ? — ^No,  it  would  not  ac- 
count for  very  much.  I  am  only  giving  you  that  as  a 
sample  of  what  oocuns. 

7818.  I  find  looking  at  our  own  navigation  returns, 
lihat  there  is  a  comparative  itable  for  five  years.  The 
clearances  of  shipping  to  Germany  in  1895  were  just 
under  four  million  tons ;  in  1896  they  were  4,118,000 
tons.  Then  in  1899  they  were  4,489,000  tons.  That 
would  be  a  very  laige  part  of  the  shipping  that  was 
afterwards  emtered  in  Germany,  would  it  not?— Yes, 
I  think  so. 

7819.  Then  turning  to  the  other  side,  entries  of  dip- 
ping dn  this  country  from  Germany,  I  find  that  they 
increased  from  4,206,000  tons  in  1895  to  5,188,000  tons 
in  1899  ?— Yes. 

7820.  A  very  large  increase,  and  showing  a  very  large 
proportion,  I  sliould  imagine,  of  the  whole  of  the  ship- 
ping trade  of  Germany  ?—Yes,  that  would  be  so. 

7821.  So  that  practically  in  these  figares  of  shipping 
at  tiie  Ck>ntinental  ports,  and  ihen  at  our  own  ports, 
we  are  practically  dealing  very  much  with  the  same 
figures  ?~-To  some  extent  no  doubt  that  is  so ;  to  the 
extent  that  the  trade  of  Germany  is  coming  to  Britain, 
and  the  trade  of  Britain  is  going  to  Germany,  no  doubt 
that  would  be  so. 

7822.  I  really  wished'  to  bring  out  the  point  that  it 
was  a  rather  important  hiatus  in  the  information,  that 
we  have  no  view  of  where  that  shipping  entered  at  Ham- 
burg and  the  other  places  comes  from,  or  where  the 
clearances  of  shipping  go  to  ? — No. 

7823.  It  would  have  been  a  very  important  addition  to 
the  information? — ^It  would. 

7824.  And  it  is  rather  a  pity  that  we  have  not  got  it. 
Whether  we  shall  get  it  before  the  close  of  the  inquiry 
I  am  not  sure,  but  it  would  be  an  important  matter  %-^ 
Yes,  very  important.  I  might  perhaps  say  that  although 
the  sliipping  from  Germany  to  Britain  would  be  as 
you  have  reminded  me,  it  is  not  only  the  question  of 
the  shipping  from  Germany  to  Britain,  but  it  is  the 
question  of  the  shipping  from  Crermany  to  London 
that  I  am  now  concerned  with  before  this  Commission. 
In  comparing  that  we  find  that  London  is  not  receiving 
so  muG^  per  cent,  of  the  total  as  other  ports  in  the 
kingdom  are,  and  that  is  the  point  that  I  lay  stress 
on,  rather  than  the  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  this  ship- 
ping is  a  matter  of  commerce  between  Germany  and 
Britain. 

7825.  A  large  part  of  that  also  would  be  a  part  of 
the  short  sea  voyage  trade,  a  good  deal  of  which  would 
not  go  into  the  docks? — "So  doubt  that  would  be  so. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  docks— I  am  speaking  of  Lon- 
don as  a  whole.  My  previous  answer  did  not  relate  to 
the  shipping  that  went  into  the  docks,  but  rather  ship- 
ping that  came  into  the  Port  of  London. 

7826.  Still,  as  that  trade  is  of  a  kind  thai  does  not 
go  into  the  docks  very  much,  it  would  not  affect  tiie 
prosperity  of  the  docks  very  much  ? — ^Not  of  the  docks, 
but  of  the  port,  yes. 

7827.  {Mr.  EUis.)  Have  you  any  maps  with  regard 
to  tins  ?---I  have  put  in  all  the  maps  that  I  had  on  my 
previous  examination. 

7828.  (Iff.  DaMy.)  Have  you  put  in  the  table  that 
you   have  prepared  showing  the  comparative   increase 


in  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping.    You  have  a  separate     Mr.  G.  L. 

table  for  that,  I  believe  ?— I  was  referring  to  that  just      GomuH, 

now.    Shall  I  put  in  the  table  ?  ^  ^, —  ^. 

^  22  May  1901. 

(Mr,  DcUdy.)  I  think  the  Commissioners  would  like       

to  have  it    I  should  like  to  have  it  put  in. 

(Chairmctn.)  We  should  like  to  have  it. 

{The  witness  handed  in  a  table  shotcinf  the  cotnpartUive 
increase  in  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping  entered  at  the 
]9orts  0/  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp 
m  the  years  1889  to  1899.  See  Appendix,  2lst  Day, 
No.  11.) 

7829.  {Mr,  DaJdy.)  With  reference  to  the  evidence 
fiiven  by  Mr.  Scott,  I  think  it  was  examined  in  your 
department  and  you  had  a  memorandum  prepared  uiK>n 
it.  Of  course,  I  am  not  asking  you  to  comment  on 
it  in  any  way,  but  if  there  are  any  matters  of  fact  in  it 
which  you  tnink  it  is  important  to  dispute,  it  might 
be  well  to  mention  them  if  you  have  the  memorandum 
before  you.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  may  be  so,  but 
if  you  will  just  look  at  it  I  think  it  is  convenient  now, 
before  you  are  cross-examined,  if  there  is  anything 
you  want  to  say  about  that? — ^I  should  only  like,  per- 
haps to  put  it  in  this  way,  that  I  have  read  very  care- 
fully throuffh  Mr.  Scott's  evidence,  and  although  some 
of  that  evidence  appears  to  me  to  be  suggested  by  my 
own,  yet  after  consideration  of  that  evidence  I  have  not 
seen  occasion  to  alter  either  any  of  my  figures  or  any 
of  the  deductions  which  I  drew  from  those  figures.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  need  go  into  it  further  than  that, 
unless,  of  course,  the  Commission  wish  me  to. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Scrutton. 

7830.  In  your  evidence,  is  there  anywhere  any 
reference  to  the  effect  on  the  figures  you  give  of  ship- 
ping, of  the  large  subsidies  that  Governments  have 
been  giving  to  foreign  shipping*? — ^No  ;  the  only  things 
I  have  given  are  subsidies  which  the  Governments 
have  given  towards  these  port  improvements. 

7831.  For  instance,  the  large  subsidies  that  the 
German  Government  have  given  to  the  North  German 
Lloyd,  the  Hamburg  and  South  American,  and  other 
lines,  and  its  effect  of  increasing  German  trade.  There 
is  no  reference  to  that? — No. 

7832.  The  fact  that  the  Government  are  subsidising 
steamship  lines  to  a  large  extent  will,  I  suppose,  pro- 
bably account  for  some  of  the  increase  at  the  various 
ports? — ^It  would  account  for  something.  I  suggest, 
that  even  subsidies  cannot  direct  commerce. 

7833.  Subsidies  may  run  ships,  though  they  may  not. 
put  the  goods  in  them.    I  think  I  am  right  in  sayine, 
that,  in  the  table  you  have  given  of  shipping  entered 
at  the  port  of  Rotterdam,  Rotterdam  shows  a  very 
remarkaole  increase  ? — Yes. 

7834.  I  think  in  the  last  five  years  Rotterdam  has. 
added  50  per  cent,  to  its  tonnage  of  shipping  ? — ^Yes, 
it  has. 

7835.  Is  the  impression  that  you  got  from  your  re- 
searches that  Rotterdam  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous . 
competitors  fur  foreign  trade  ? — ^I  think  it  is  recognised 
as  such. 

7836.  A  large  amount  of  transhipment  trade  which 
used  to  come  from  the  east  and  other  parts  to  the 
Continent  through  London,  left  London  at  the  time 
of  the  great  dock  strike  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  is  so. 

7637.  And  apparently  has  not  come  back.  Appa- 
rently that  trade  has  gone  directly  to  the  Continental 
ports  instead  of  coming  to  London  as  it  used  to  ?— 
I  think  that  is  so. 

7838.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  some  evidence  given 
when  counsel  were  not  present.    At  Question  3171,  you 
said,  "  Whatever  the  authority  under  which  the  City 
Corporation    exercised    jurisdiction     over    the     river 
prior  to  this  stage,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt 
in     the     first     place     that     that    jurisdiction     was- 
not  definitely  theirs  by  statutory  right."    I  do  not  want- 
to   anticipate   the  evidence  of  the  Corporation,   but. 
vou  had  not  found,  when  you  said  that  (perhaps  you: 
have  not  found  yet)  that  there  are  four  statutes  con- 
ferring jurisdiction  on  the  Corporation  ? — ^I  know  that, 
but  I  think  before  the  statutes  there  was  a  prescrip- 
tive right,  and  it  is  rather  that  that  I  referred  to. 

7839.  Four  statutes  long  before  the  period  of  which 
you  are  speaking — in  the  year  1605  ?— Y  es. 

7840.  I  do  not  (][uite  understand  why  you  said  it  was 
not  definitely  theirs  by  statutory  right  if  there  were 
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Mr.  G.  L.  four  statutes.  It  does  n(yt,  of  course,  matter  very  much, 
.  v  Cfommc.  It  looks  as  if  you  were  not  aware  of  those  statutes  at  the 
oh  \i — lOAi  time  that  evidence  was  given?— I  think  I  am  aware  of 
!;7i^„       all  the  statutes  that  confer  powers  on  the  Corporation. 

7841.  Then  I  do  not  understand  how  that  statement 
came  to  be  made  ?— Just  at  the  moment  I  am  afraid 
1  do  not ;  it  is  some  time  since  I  looked  at  this  particu- 
lar question. 

7842.  Now,  another  question  which  is  possibly  moie 
germane  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Commission.  This  is  at 
Question  3215.  Tou  put  in  a  table  at  Question  3213, 
showing  the  ports  at  which  large  ships  were  registered  ? 
—Yes. 

7843.  In  your  answer  to  Question  3215  you  said,  "  It 
cannot  but  be  regarded  aa  of  some  significance  that  ev«i 
as  a  port  of  registry  London,  with  its  great  trade,  holds 
such  an  inferior  position  in  respect  of  the  larger  class 
of  vessels.*'  You  obviously  at  that  time  did  not  know 
the  explanation.  Have  you  found  it  out  since?— I 
knew  it  was  a  very  small  point. 

7844.  Do  you  know  the  explanation  now  of  the  small 
number  of  vessels  registered  at  London? — Simply  be- 
cause their  owners  do  not  live  in  London. 

7846.  That  is  the  only  reason  yet  that  occurs  to  you 
that  you  know  of  ?— I  really  have  not  concerned  myself 
very  much  about  that. 

7846.  The  table  was  put  in,  I  suppose,  that  the  Com- 
mission might  draw  some  inferences  from  it,  from  the 
small  number  of  vessels  registered  in  London? — The 
table  was  put  in  in  this  way — 

{Mr.  Ellis.)  It  turns  on  compulsory  pilotage. 

7847.  (Mr.  Scruticn.)  It  turns  on  compulsory  pilot- 
age ;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  knew  it?— Yes,  I 
know  that. 

7848.  Ships  that  are  registered  in  London  are  exempt 
from  compulsory  pilotage,  and  therefore  liable  to  pay 
the  full  amount  of  any  damage  they  do  by  collision? — 
Tes. 

7849.  Ships  that  are  not  registered  in  London  have 
, compulsory  pilotage  and  are  therefore  exempt  from  any 

damage  done  by  collision  ? — ^Yes. 

7850.  I  do  not  think  you  knew  that  at  the  time  you 
put  in  this  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

7851.  It  lather  shows  the  danger,  does  it  not,  ot 
drawing  inferences  when  you  do  not  know  the  fact*? — 
I   did  not  attach  much  importance  to  this  particular 

.  question. 

Cross-examimd  by  Mr.  Harper. 

7852.  You  have  made  a  statement  in  your  evidence 
that  the  wages  of  dockers  in  London  are  6d.  per  hour  1 
—Yes. 

7853.  Then  you  say  the  London  and  India  Docks 
Company  hire  out  labourers  to  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  officer  of  the  ship  at  9d.  per  hour  ?— Yes. 

7854.  That  is  a  profit  of  50  per  cent,  on  that  labour? 
—The  information  is  obtained  from  "  Turribuirs  Port 
and  Dock  Charges,"  which  is  a  very  well-known  authority, 

'^ased  on  the  dock  companies'  tariflfs. 

7855.  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  knew  it  yourself.  We 
have  had  statements  here  that  the  dischaiifiBg  of  ships 
is  not  a  profitable  occupation  in  London? — I  only  got  it 
from  the  tariff  of  the  company  myself. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Cranstoun. 

7856.  Is  not  the  barge  traffic  both  at  Antwerp  and 
Hamburg  very  great  ?— I  believe  it  is. 

7867.  Especially  at  Hamburg,  where  there  we 
thousands  ^barges  in  port  lightermg  the  goods  from 
the  ships  to  quays  ?— Yes. 

7858.  I  understand  the  system  there  is  the  opeai- 
quay    system  ? — ^Yes. 

7859.  Is  the  system  of  cranes  there  a  highly  efficient 
system?  Is  it  not  the  overhead  system?— I  am  not 
an  expert  on  cranes. 

7860.  But  you  have  been  at  two  of  the  places?— Yee, 
I  have  been  to  Hamburg. 

7861.  Do  you  know  how  they  are  placed?— No;  I 
cannot  say  I  do. 

7862.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  siae  of  the  oranes 
iH  such  that  goods  .can  be  discharged  into  barges  on 
(ine  side  of  the  ship,  while  goods  are  being  placed  on 
the  quay  on  the  other  aide  of  the  ship?— I  do  not 
know  that  as  a  matter  of  detail ;  I  only  know  this : 


that  the  Hamburg  authorities  have  the  beat  system  of 
cranes  and  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  that  system. 

7863.  What  is  called  the  luffing  crane  ?'-I  am  not 
an  authority  on  eranea. 

>7864w  'But  you  know  what  I  mean — a  crane  with  a 
jib  which  moves   up  and  down? — ^Yea. 

7865.  Have  you  seen  that  system  at  work  there?— 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have.  I  did  not  notice  that  par- 
ticular detail  among  all  the  details  that  I  noticed. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  George  Wallace. 

7866.  You  would,  I  am  sure,  be  the  first  to  confess 
that  you  are  not  a  shipping  expert  yourself! — No,  I 
am  not. 

7867.  And  those  suggestions  of  cranes  that  readied 
from  the  shore  right  over  the  deok  of  a  ship  to  the  far 
side  and  put  things  into  barges  are  things  you  have 
never  seen,  in  point  of  fact,  and  you  will  not  offer  an 
opinion  with  regard  to  them? — ^I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  never  seen  them. 

7868.  Have  you.  I  should  be  much  surprised  if 
you  had  seen  them?— I  have  seen  so  much  in  this 
way  that  I  would  not  like  to  charge  my  memory  to 
say   that  I  have   not  seen   them. 

7869.  You  would  not  like  to  say  that  yoa  have 
seen  a  crane  on  a  quay  which  had  an  arm  which  would 
stretch  right  up  in  the  air  and  put  goods  over  tEe  ship 
to  a  baive  on  the  other  side? — ^Well,  I  have  seen 
some  wonderful  things  in  the  way  of  cranes. 

7870.  I  understand  you  now  stand  to  your  figures 
and  your  inferences  in  your  former  evidence? — ^Yes. 

7871.  Which  Mi.  McKinnon  Wood  told  us  had  been 
fieen  and  approved  by  the  County  Council  ?— Yes. 

7872.  You  have  been  a^ked  about  Mr.  Scott's  evi- 
dence ;  may  I  direct  jovnr  attention  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Jones  at  Question  4831.  Have  you  read  Mr. 
Jones's  evidence  -since  ? — ^Yes  ;  not  so  closely  as  I  hare 
Mr.  Scott's,  but  I  have  read  it. 

7873.  At  Question  4831  Mr.  Jones  put  in  some  tables 
showing  the  port  charges.  These  are  shown  in  Appen- 
dices 4.  and  5  of  the  14th  day.  He  referred  to  it  after- 
wards at  Question  4836.  He  said  that  he  had  prepared 
tables  showing  the  cost  of  handling  modern  cargo 
vessels,  sj^eaking  from  his  experience  as  a  shipowner. 
I  want  to  ask  one  question  only  with  regard  to  that, 
because  I  am  sure  the  Commission  would  not  like  me 
to  go  through  too  many. 

(Chairman.)  I  think  the  witness  has  been  already 
asked  a  question  as  to  this  particular  point. 

(Mr.  George  WaUace.)  No,  my  Lord ;  I  do  not  think 
that  what  Sir  Bobert  Giffen  put  was  upon  this  par- 
ticular matter  that  I  am  going  to  put  to  the  witness. 

7874.  Bremerhaven  is  not  a  port  of  which  you  have 
any  personal  knowledge  whatever? — "So. 

7875.  You  have  prepared  a  table  in  your  evidence 
showing  the  dues  at  Bremerhaven  on  a  steamer  of  2,000 
tons  net  to  be  £47  3s.  4d.  ?— Yes. 

7876.  5,000  tons  would  pay  just  about  two  and  a-half 
times  as  much? — Yes. 

7877.  Say  about  £125?— Yes. 

7878.  Now,  will  you  kindly  turn  to  Appendix  5  of 
the  14th  day,  and  see-  what  he  says.  He  says  Bremer- 
haven dock  and  quay  dues  £310  ? — ^Yes. 

7879.  That  is  against,  on  your  own  showing,  roughly 
£125  ?— Yes. 

7880.  Hare  you  any  explanation  to  offer  of  that?— 
Na,  I  cannot  be  responsible  for  Mr.  Jones's  figures.  I 
may  just  mention  that  I  did  notice  that  difference,  and 
in  order  to  see  that  I  had  not  made  some  stupid  mistake 
I  went  over  the  figures  again. 

7881.  But  you  did  not  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission to  it  just  now?— It  did  not  occur  to  me.  It  is 
just  possible  that  there  may  be  some  exceptional  charges. 

7882.  Did  you  not,  in  answer  to  JSlr.  Ellis,  say  that 
your  figures  were  all  correct  ? — Yes  ;  1  say  it  now. 

7883.  You  have  not  been  to  Bremerhaven? — ^No,  I 
have  not. 

7884.  You  have  only  got  a  piece  of  information  from 
somebody  ? — ^Forgive  me,  I  have  not  only  got  a  piece  of 
information  from  somebody  ;  I  have  got  information 
from  a  Government  return,  and  I  have  converted  the 
information  from  that  Government  return  to  this  par- 
ticular ship. 
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7885.  Have  you  an  explanation  now  7— No,  but  I  am 
reminded  of  a  fact  in  connection  with  Bremerhaven. 
Hot  having  visited  it,  and  feeling  that  one  might  make 
%  ^mistake  in  this  caM,  I  wioto  apecially  to  Bremer- 
haven giving  them  my  figures,  and  I  had  them  con- 
firmed from  Bremerhaven. 

7886.  May  I  ask  who  confirmed  them? — ^I  can  show 
jou  the  letter  if  we  have  it  here. 

7887.  You  do  not  pit  yourself  against  Mr.  Jones,  do 
you  ?— Certainly  not. 

7888.  Mr.  Jones  is  a  shipowner  who  sends  ships  to 
this  port  ? — But  Mr.  Jones  may  be  putting  into  hia  £310 
charges  for  services  that  I  put  in  another  part  of  mine  ; 
I  cannot  tell. 

7889.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me,  because  you  have  put 
your  whole  figure  there  ? 

{Mr.  Daldy,)  Will  my  friend  forgive  me  for  interpos- 
ing 9  Are  not  you  comparing  an  average  charge  in  Mr. 
Gom^me'e  statement  with  a  charge  for  a  paiiicalar  cargo 
which  is  specified  in  Mr.  Jones's  ? 

^  {Mr.  George  Wallace,)  No,  I  am  not ;  it  is  compara^ 
tive  port  charges.  I  do  not  want  to  purvae  the  matter 
any  further.  Of  course,  we  have  only  juet  had  this  tflA>le 
handed  to  us,  and  it  occurs  to  one  at  first  blush  ;  there 
may  be  other  matters  afterwards. 

{Chairman.)  We  accept  Mr.  Gk>mme's  statement  that 
he  has  had  the  figures  confirmed. 

{Mr.  George  Tfallace.)  I  accept  Mr.  Gomme's  state- 
ment as  to  bond  iides  absolutely. 

{CfuUrman.)  And  that  he  has  had  the  figures  con- 
firmed? 

{Mr.  George  Wallace,)  Certainly.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  Mr.  Gomme  has  made  a  mistake  willingly  for  one 
instant.  I  merely  say  it  is  a  mistake,  and  it  makes  the 
figures  unreliable. 

7890.  Were  you  here  when  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood  wm 
giving  evidence? — Yes. 

7801.  I  referred  him  at  Question  7387  to  Question 
3360  of  your  former  evidence,  and  I  quoted  it,  I  think, 
accurately,  and  I  think  to-da^  you  have  also  said  that 
your  point  is  that  London's  increase  in  trade  is  very 
great,  but  that  it  is  not  increasing  relatively  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom? — That  is  so. 

7802.  The  inference  which  you  seek  to  draw  from  that, 
fact  is  that  it  is  a  want  of  development  and  attention  to 
the  docks  ? — ^To  the  docks  and  port. 

7803.  Then  I  went  on  to  ask  Mr.  Wood  if  a  table  had 
been  taken  out  for  the  trade  of  the  docks  of  London  f — 
Yes. 

7894.  Have  you  taken  out  a  table  showing  that  tho 
trade  in  the  docks  of  London  and  the  India  Docks 
Company  has  increased  relativelv  to  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ? — ^No,  I  have  not,  because  my 
business  before  this  Commission  has  not  to  do  with  the 
London  and  India  Docks  Company  so  much  as  with  the 
Port  of  London.  I  have  been  treating  the  Port  of 
London  as  a  whole,  and  not  going  into  any  one  of  its 
small  details. 

7806.  That  it  ie  a  want  oi  attention  and  developmeni 
of  the  docks  ?-— And  of  the  port. 

7896.  Can  vou  show  at  all  that  the  trade  of  the  docks 
has  decreased  even  in  your  relative  proportion  tiieory  9 


—I  have  not  gone  into  the  trade  of  the  docks,  becaute     Mr,  G.  L. 
1  have  not  the  information  to  do  sa  Gomau, 

7807.  I  heg  your  pardon.    I  am  going  to  Aow  yoo  22  M^lOOl. 

where  you  have  it.    WiUyou  kindly  turn  to  Appendix 

No.  14  of  the  9th  day  ?— Yes. 

7808.  I  am  going  io  show  you  that  you  have  been 
dealing  with  this  matter-^at  lea«t,  I  think  I  can.  Will 
you  kindly  also  turn  to  Appendix  No.  8  on  the  2nd 
day.     That  is  a  table  handed  in  by  Mr.  Scott? — ^Yes 

7800.  Will  you  turn  to  the  figures  in  Mr.  Sootf  •  table 
— ^that  is  the  first  one  there,  for  1871  ?— Yee. 

7000.  I  may  aay  the  reason  that  year  is  taken  ia 
this — ^because  there  was  a  different  svstem  with  the  East 
and  Weet  India  Dock  previoae  to  4uat  date.  There  k 
no  distinction  about  foreign  trade  in  the  East  and 
West  India  Docks'  figures  before  that  date,  but  will  you 
take  these  figures  from  me  and  check  them.  The  total 
foreign  tonnage  entering  the  London  Docks  in  1871  was 
1,683,003  tons^Yee. 

7901.  Will  you  turn  to  1899  and  take  same  figures. 
There  it  is,  4,281,389  tons  ?— Yes. 

7902.  That  is  correct?— That  is  so. 

7003.  Now  will  you  turn  to  your  own  table  ? — ^Yes. 

7904.  Go  to  the  foreign  tonnage  entering  London. 
Go  to  1871  again.    It  is  4,181,060  .tons  ^Yee. 

7906.  Now  for  1809  it  is  9,244,603  ton0?^Yes. 

7906.  The  London  and  India  Docka  percentage  of 
the  London  foreign  trade  there  would  be  40  per  cent, 
in  1871,  and  46  in  1800.  Would  that  be  about  right  %^ 
I  will  take  it  from  you  that  that  is  right. 

7007.  Now  will  you  take  another  figure  in  your  same 
table— the  foreign  tonnage  of  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  1871  ?— Yes. 

7906.  That,  of  course,  has  to  be  got  by  adding  the 
London  and  the  rest  together? — Yes. 

7909.  For  1871  it  ie  16,455,342  tone  I— Yes,  I  agree. 

7910.  For  1800  it  ie  36,225,876  tons^-Yee. 

791L  Now  may  I  put  these  figures  'to  you — at  the 
London  and  India  Docks  the  percentage  of  the  foreign 
tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1971  was  10*2? — 
Yes,  I  agree  with  that. 

7912.  That  the  London  and  India  Docket  percentage 
of  the  foreign  tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1800 
waa  11'8  ?— Yes,  I  agree  with  that 

7913.  So  that  over  that  time,  so  far  from  its  being 
in  want  of  development  and  attention  to  the  docks, 
the  docks  of  my  company  have  actually  increased  re^ 
latively  to  the  rest  of  ihe  United  Kingdom  ^— It  is  so 
on  these  figures,  certainly. 

7914.  They  are  your  own  figures?— No,  'they  are  not 
my  figures  indeed. 

7916.  And  you  have  aooepted  Mr.  Scott's  I— I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  although  that  is  so,  the  amoani 
of  shipping  now  in  the  river  and  not  accommodated  at 
the  docks  at  all,  is  far  in  excess  of  the  total  shipping 
at  the  time  when  the  docks  were  first  instituted,  and 
the  fact  that  one  particular  dock  company  has  retained 
this  amount  of  shipping  ie  not  so  much  to  the  point  as 
that  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  shipping  still  out* 
side  the  docks,  which  they  could  have  obtained  if 
there  had  been  accommodation  for  it. 


(Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  4th  June,  at  11  o'clock.) 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON. 


TWENTY-SECOND    DAY. 


Ttiviiday,  Ath  June,  1901. 


PRESENT 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Revelstoke  {Chairman), 


The  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  k.c,  m.p. 

The  Hon.  William  Robert  Wellesley  Peel,  m.p. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen,  k.c.b.,  ll.d. 


Sir  John  Wolfe  Wolfe-Barry,  elc.b.,  ll.d.,  p.r.8* 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  John  Hext,  k.c.le. 
John  Edward  Ellib,  Esq.,  m.p. 

Cecil  0\\tn,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Balfotjb  Brow>i:,  k.c.,  and  Mr.  George 
Wallace  apipeared  on  hehaJf  of  l^e  London  and  Lidia 
Dock  Company. 

Mr.  Lewis  Coward,  k.c,  appeared  on  hehalf  of  the 
Millwall  Dock  Company. 

Mr.  H.  W.  LoEHNis  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Dock  Company. 

Mr.  T.  E.  ScRTJTTON,  K.a,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Porter 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
lK>ndon. 


Mr.  F.  F.  Daldt  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  London 

County  Council. 

Mr.   Claude  Baogallat,  k.c,  appeared  on  behalf 
of  the  Thames  Conservancy. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Harper  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Wharf- 
ingers' and  Warehousekeepers'  Association. 

Mr.  Ja3CE8  Cibulnstoun  appeared  on  behalf  of  th» 
Association  of  Master  Lightermen  and  Bargeowners. 

Mr.  Rowland  Whiterbad  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Mr.  Charles  Jambs  Cater  Scott  re-called  and  farther  examined. 


Mr,  (7.  J.  (7.  7016.  {Chairmo/n.)  I  believe  you  desire  to  put  in  a 
Seott,  *  statement  showing  the  details  of  expenditure  of  the 
'        London  and  India  Dock  Company  on  maintenance  for 

4  Jane  1901.  the  year  1899?— Yes.  Beferrmg  to  Questions  6068  and 
6666 1  promised  to  put  in  certain  details  of  expenditure 
on  maintenance.  These  are  the  details  I  promised, 
and  I  "tiiink  thai  oampletes  all  the  tables  I  pro- 
mised to  put  in.  The  items  are  : — General  repairs, 
£10,718  188.  6d.  ;  machinery,  £15,190  10s.  lOd.  ;  gear, 
tackle,  vans,  wagons,  trucks,  etc,  £7,376  4s.  9d. ;  gas 
and  water  mains,  etc.,  £1,907  Os.  2d.  ;  roads,  scaveng- 
ing, etc.,  walls,  fences,  and  gates,  £8,674  7s.  7d. ; 
maintenance  of  railways,  etc.,  £7,461  8s.  Id. ;  bridges 


and  lock  gates,  £2,946  7s.  lOd. ;  quays,  pier-heads^ 
jetties,  moorings,  and  dry  locks,  £4,171  5s.  8d. ;  togs^ 
£2,320  ISs.  3d.  ;  derricks,  barges,  dummies,  boats,, 
etc.,  £1,300  12s.  8d. ;  oila  and  other  etores  used  at 
engine  houses,  £3,119  17s.  2d. ;  engineexs'  foremen's 
supervision  and  office  expenditure,  £4,876  15s. ;  sundry 
small  works,  £2,422  16s.  Id. ;  special  maintenanoe, 
all  the  items  of  which  are  separately  ordered  by 
Works  Committee,  £31,704  68.  5d.  ;  proportion  of 
"  new  works "  to  be  charged  to  maintenance, 
£5,451  17s.  Id.  ;  amount  of  maintenance  as  shown  in 
the  accounts,  £109,  225  3s.  Id. 


Alderman  Sir  Marcits  Samuel  called  and  examined. 


Alderman 

StrM. 

Samuel. 


7917.  (Chairman,)  Tou  are  chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London 
which  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 
inquiry  by  this  Commission? — Yes. 

7918.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  proceed  with  your 
evidence  ? — ^Before  I  commence  with  my  evidence  may  I 
at  once  say  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  that  we  entirely 
disclaim  any  hostility  whatever  either  to  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  the  dock  companies,  the  London  County 
Council,  or  any  of  the  bodies  that  have  appeared  before 
you.  We  are  actuated  entirely  and  solely  by  the  hope 
and  wish  that  we  may  assist  the  Royal  Commissioners  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  in  forming  a  scheme  which  will 
conduce  to  the  good  government  of  the  port.  We 
have  no  other  object  whatever,  and  certainly  we  have 
no  hostility  to  any  other  body. 

7919.  With  regard  to  the  report  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, ivihafb  will  be  convenient  to  you?  Will  you  hand  it 
in? — ^Yes,  I  will  put  it  in,  and  then  afterwards  if  the 
Commissioners  wish  me  to  refer  to  it  paragraph  by  para- 
graph I  will  do  80. 

Hie  witness  handed  in  the  following  Beport. 


"Green,  Mayor. 

"A  Common  Council  holden  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
Guildhall  of  the  City  of  London,  on  Thursday,  the  28th 
day  of  Maroh,  1901. 

"  Resolredj  and  ordered,  that  the  Special  Committee  on 
the  subject  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Port  of 
London  be  authorised  to  print,  when  prepared,  their 
report  on  the  reference  to  them  from  this  Court — 
(Signed)  Monckton. 

"  To  the  Righit  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen 
and  Commons  of  the  City  of  London,  in  Com- 
mon Council  assembled  :  — We,  whose  names  are  heirs- 
nnto  subscribed,  of  your  Committee  sx>ecially  appointed 
by  your  Honourable  Court  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
March,  1901,  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Port  of  London,  and  the 
(^ty's  action  in  relation  thereto,  do  certify  that  we  have 
duly  proceeded  therein.  From  time  immemorial  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  has  been  associated 
with  the  management  of  the  Thames  and  of  the  Port 
of  London ;  indeed,  until  the  passing  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Act,  1857,  it  had  been  the  sole  authority 
for  the  conservation  of  the  Thames.  The  Corporation 
still  remains  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority,  whilst 
markets  for  the  whole  Metropolis,  including  Billings- 
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^ate  Fish  Market  and  tb«  Cattle  Market  at  Deptford, 
l>oth  on  the  Thamee,  are  administered  by  that  bodj. 
■So  recently  as  1894,  Parliament,  in  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy Act  passed  in  that  year,    continued   to   the 
Corporation  its  present  representation  of  six  members 
on  that  Board.      The  Board  of  Trade  appointed  a  Oom- 
m.iB6ion,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  Act, 
to  report  what  dredging  and  other  operations,  if  any, 
were  practicable  and  expedient  to  improve  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Thames,  and  the  Commissioners  reported  in 
1896.     The  Conservancy  Board  considered  this  Beport, 
and  appears  to  have  decided  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances then  prevailing,  the  maximum  dredging  recom- 
mended by  the   Commissioners  was  not  immediately 
practicable  ;   the  chief  reason  apparently  being  insuffi- 
ciency of  funds.      From  the  evidence  which  has  been 
available  to  the  Committee,  it  has  become  manifest  that 
two  main  causes  have  operated  for  the  lack  of  progress 
of  London  as  a  port :    (1)  Diversity  of  administration  ; 
<2)  Inadequacy  of  funds.     It  has  been  forcibly  borne 
to  the  minds  of  your  Committe^^  that  there  has  been 
no  one  body  which  could  take  the  initiative,  or  which 
had  the  powers  of  bringing  the  port  up  to  the  require- 
ments of^tJie  age  ;  and  this  will  certainly  be  recognised, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  whole  amount  available 
to  any  public  body  for  administering  and  improving  the 
civer  and  the  approaches  thereto  hak  been  a  sum  under 
iBOO,000  per  annum.     Recognising,  therefore,  that  one 
body,  possessing  a  complete  power  for  river,  port,  navi- 
gation,   shipping   and   other    services,    is    absolutely 
necessary,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  such 
A  body  should  be  constituted.    We  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Beard  so  created  should  be  entirely  independent  of 
the  control  of  any  other  pablic  body,  but  that,  inasmuch 
as  very  considerable  powers  will  have  to  be  entrusted 
to  it,  the  leavening  of  a  municipal  element  is  desirable. 
Owing  to  the  circumstances  governing  the  custom  of 
the  Port  of  London,  and  contrary  to  the  custom  pre- 
vailing in  every  other  principal  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  no  charge  has  ever  been   levied   either  on 
shipping  (except  to  the  small  extent  of  ^d.  and  id.  a 
"ton  respectively  now  taken  by  the  Thames  Conserv- 
.   ancy)  or  on  goods,  for  the  general  improvement  of  the 
port.       The  great  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
Liverpool  is  largely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the 
Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board  possesses  powers  of 
levying  dues  on  shipping  and  goods  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  port  and    docks ;     aiid    your   Committee 
recommend  that  similar  powers    should    be   conferred 
upon  the  proposed  new  authority,   when  constituted, 
and  that  those  powers  should  be  ample  to  secure  such  a 
revenue  as  would  provide  a  guarantee  sufficient  to  justify 
Parliament  in  constituting  the  capital  which  would  have 
to   be   created    by   this   authority  a   trustees'   stock. 
The  question  of  finance  is  one  of  such  importance  that 
this  must  necessarily  be  of  primary  consideration  in 
constituting  the  new  authority.     As  a  sum  of  about  two 
millions  sterling  will  apparently  be  required  for  dredg- 
ing the  river,  and  the  whole  of  the  dock  property  will 
be  benefited  by  such  expenditure,  and  havins  in  view 
the  enormous  outlay  admittedly  necessary  to  bring  the 
docks  entirely  up  to  modem  requirements,  your  Oom- 
mittee  are  of  opinion  that  the  new  authority  should 
sir-^oi    ^^®  power  conferred  upon  it  to  purchase  the  property 
«ln-Ll.  ^f  ^^  dock  companies,  in  so  far  as  Parliament  may 
decide.      As  the   dock  companies   have    no   power    to 
charge  any  dues  upon  barges  using  the  docks,  or  upon 
goods  except  when  landed  or  warehoused  there,   any 
snocessful  improvement  of  the  docks  by  private  authori- 
ties under  such  circumstances  is  impossible ;  and  your 
Committee  cannot  recommend  that  the  powers  of  taxa- 
tion, which  should  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Port,  should  be  given  to  any  private  company.     Your 
Cbmmittee  have  not  felt  themselves  called  upon  at  the 
present  stage  to  make   detailed  recommendations  as 
to  geiieral  matters,  but  it  does  appear  essential  for  the 
successful  development  of  the  Port  that  the  railway 
communications  between  the  docks  and  the  various 
lines  trading  to  London  should  be  greatly  improved  ; 
and  your  Committee  would  recommend  that  all  rail- 
ways witibin  the  docks  area  should  be  owned  by   the 
new  authority,  which  should  have  power  to  treat  and 
conclude  agreements  with  the  various  railways  for  the 
better  serving  of  the  Port  and  of  the  Kingdom.     Your 
Committee  suggest  that  no  further  sufferance  or  bonded 
warehouse  should  be  created  or  sanctioned  by  the  Ciis- 
toms,  and  that  powers  should  be  taken  (but  not  neces- 
sarily exercised)  for  the  purchase  of  the  bonded  wharves 
and  warehouses  by  the  new  authority,  with  a  view  to 
ultimately  constituting  the  storage  of  all  bonded  goods 
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a  privilege  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.     Your  Com-    juderman 
mittee  are  of  opinion  that  no  other  but  bonded  wharves      .sir  M. 
should  be  acquired,  but  that  the  warehouses  taken  over      Sammd, 

from  the  dock  companies  should  be  administered  for        - 

the  storage  of  public  good»,  with  a  view  to  reducing  lihe  ♦  •'^nejiiiwi. 
charges  now  prevailing  at  the  Port  of  London.    Your 
Committee  recommend  the  abolition  of  all  private  moor- 
ings in  Uie  Thames  below  London  Bridge,  and  the  fix- 
ing of  such  a  fair  rental  to  users  of  these  moorings  as 
may  be  considered  neoessary  by  the  new  authority.  The 
provision  of  further  accommodation  in  the  Port  of  Lon- 
don is  indisputably  necessary.    Your   Ooounittee  re- 
commend, among  other  improvemients,  that  extensions 
should  be  made  by  way  of  stages  on  the  principle  of 
that  already  existing  at  the  Qallions  entrance  to  the 
Albert  Dock,  built  upon  piles  on  the  borders  of  the 
deep  water  of  the  river,  communicating  with  the  Isnd 
and^with  ample  railway  connection.     Such  construction 
would  be  effectual  and  (^eap,  and  dL^)ense  with  the 
necessity  of  quay  walls,  while  providing  (without  oost 
of  emptying  locks)  ample  accommodation  for  the  quick 
loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  and  bargee.    It  fol- 
lows, from  the  recommendations  ol  your  Commdttee^ 
that  the  new  authority  should  have  the  appointment  of 
pilots,  and  the  superintendence  of  pilotage,  the  fixing 
of  their  charges,  the  regulation  of  watermen  and  lighter- 
men, and,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  powers  at  present 
exercised  on  the  Thaanes  by  the  Thames  Conservancy 
below  Bichmond,  the  Trinity  House,  and  the  Water- 
men's Company,  and  also  those  of  the  dock  companies, 
and  any  ower  bodies  having  cuntrol  over  the  liver  or 
docks,  except  the  Port  sanitary  authority.    Jbxperience 
has  shown  that  boards   controlled  by  practical   men 
using  the  Port  are  those  which  are  most  successful, 
and  your  Committee  have  borne  this  strongly  in  mind 
in   suggesting  the   composition  of  the   new  authority* 
Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  Corporation 
of  London  should  remain  the  Port  sanitary  authority, 
it  being  very  desirable  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee 
that  these  powers  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  an 
entirely  independent  body,  with  fidl  authority  to  visit 
the  docks,  and  all  other  places  under  the  new  authority 
with  the  view  of  coiforcing  precautions  for  sanitation. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
shipping  using  the  dodks  ds  owned  in  che  City  of  Lon- 
don, that  the  administration  of  the  dock  companies  is 
conduoted  within  the  City  area,  and  that  the  Corpora- 
tion exercises  a  greater  jurisdiction  over  the  river  and 
Port  than  that  possessed  by  anv  other  public  body  (the 
Thames   Conservaney   excepted),   your  Commiitee  hsive 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Corporation  should  be 
the  municipal  representative  of  the  public  interefti 
on  the  new  authority.     In  view  of  the  numerous  oon^ 
mittees  which  it  vdll  be  neoessary  to  form,  your  Com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  the  new  authomty  should 
consist  of  40  memibers,  appvinted  or  elected  as  foUowtf : 
Appointed— One-fourth  (10)  by  the  Corp-yration  of  the 
Caly  of  London,   two  by  the   AdmiraiSty,    \mo  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  two  by  the  Trinity  Hous^,.     Elected — 
Two  by  the  railway  companies,  two  by  Lho  underwriters 
of  Lloyds  ;  and  the  remainder  (20)  by  shipowners,  inor- 
chaots  and  others  contributing  dues  to  the  new  authority. 
There   should   be   a   tribunal   of   appeal   constituted, 
with  powers  such  as  those  possessed  by  the  Railway 
Commissioners,  to  whom  any  such  question  affecting 
charges  or  preferences  should  be  submitted,   and  by 
whom   they   should  be   decided,    as   between   persons 
using  the  port  and  the  new  authority.    Your  Committee 
recommend  that  the  Committee  be  authorised  to  ar- 
range for  evidence  to  be  given  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Port  of  London  in  accordance  with 
the  following  recommendations  :  — (a)  That  a  public 
body  with  parliamentary  powers  should  be  formed  to 
manage  the  river,  harbour,  and  docks.     (6)  That  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  authority  should  extend  from  the 
tidal  limit  of  the  Thames  at  Richmond,  on  the  west, 
to  an   imaginary   line  drawn   from   the  Naze  to   the 
North  Foreland  on  the  east,     (c)  That  such  authority 
should  be  called  the  Thames  feiver,  Dock  and  Har- 
bour Board,     (d)  That  powers  should  be  conferred  on 
such  Board  to*  purchase  the  property  of  the  dock  com-  See  SISBMM 
panies>    and    such  bonded    wharves    and    warehouses 
as  they  may  see  fit,  and  to  raise  the  capital  necessary 
for  that  purpose  ;   for  the  deepening  of  the  channel 
of  the  river,  and  for  the  general  improvement  of  the 
port  and  docks,     {r)  That  full  power  should  be  given 
to  such  Board  to  impose  such  taxes  upon  all  goods 
entering    or    leaving    the    port,    and  upon    shipping, 
lighters,  and  barp;es  using  the  river,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  procure  the  income  required  to 
enable  the  necessary  capital  to  be  railed,     {f)  That 
such    Board    should    be    constituted    o:i   the  gimer»l 
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Alderma/n     principle  of  the  recommendations  in  this  report,  and 
Svi' M,        that  it  should   be   entirely  independent  of   and   free 

Samu^,       from  the  control  of  any  other  public  body.     (.7)  That 

•         Parliament  should  constitute  the  stock  of  the  Board 

4  June  1901.  ^  trustees*  investment,  (h)  That  the  Lord  Mayor,  for 
the  time  being,  shall  be  the  returning  officer  for  the 
election  of  members.  All  which  we  submit  to  the 
iudgment  of  this  honourable  Court.  Dated  this  1st 
day  of  April,  1901. — Marcus  Samuel.  A.  H.  Barber. 
T.  Hastings  Miller.  J.  S.  E.  Ootman.  T.  G.  Beat- 
ley.  *Wm.  H.  Pannell.  'Edward  Lee.  R.  Hanson. 
♦Fredk.  P.  AUiston.  Alfred  Brookman.  C.  Walling- 
tan.  W.  B.  Pryke.  J.  W.  Domoney.  *  Except  as 
xtegaxds  the  question  of  refpre«entation.'' 

I  will  now  proceed  with  my  own  evidence.  I  am 
an  Alderman  of  the  City  of  London,  and  was  elected 
in  the  year  1891,  and  served  the  office  of  Sheriff  in 
1894.  I  am  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  M.  Samuel 
and  Oo.,  of  London,  Samuel  Samuel  and  Co.,  of 
Japan,  and  Chairman  of  the  Shell  Transport  and 
Trading  Co.,  Limited,  of  which  my  firm  are  the 
managers,  owning  36  steamers  with  a  registered  ton- 
nage of  90,000  tons,  and  am  also  director  of  the  Alli- 
ance Marine  Assurance  Co.,  and  I  represented  the 
shipowners  on  the  Thames  Conservancy  from  1895  to 
1898,  when  I  resigned  on  account  of  pressure  of  other 
work.  I  am  consequently  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Port  of  London  and  many  other  ports,  my  company 
haying  piers  and  wharves  of  their  own  at  almost 
every  port  in  the  East  from  Suez  to  Japan,  including 
India.  A  Special  Committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  to  consider  and  report  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission as  to  the  views  of  the  Corporation  for  im- 
provement and  working  of  the  port,  and  of  this  Com- 
mittee I  was  elected  Chairman.  The  report  of  this 
Committee,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  on  Tuesday  the  16th  April  last, 
is  the  one  I  have  handed  in.  The  Corporation  had 
the  benefit,  before  arriving  at  its  conclusion,  of  being 
able  to  study  the  large  amount  of  evidence  which  has 
been  placed  before  the  Commission,  and  seeing  that 
evidence  is  open  to  the  Commission  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions  and  base  their  own  calculations  upon,  the 
Corporation  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  go  at  any 
great  length  into  details,  but  it  feels  oi>liged  to  offer  a 
few  comments  upon  the  evidence  of  certain  inddviduals 
representing  public  bodies,  and  upon  the  detailed 
schemes  put  forward  on  behalf  of  other  public  bodies. 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  George 
Laurence  Gromme,  the  Clerk  of  the  London  County 
Council,  in  giving  his  view  historically  of  the  control 
of  the  Thames  by  the  Oity.  Mr.  Gomme  falls  into 
a   mistake    regarding   the    ancient    authority   of   the 

Rmi^i7i       ^*y  ^^^^  ^®  Thames.    He  says,  "Whatever  the  antho- 

006  9171  ril^  under  which  the  City  Coiporaibion  exeroiised  juris- 
diction over  the  river  prior  to  this  stage  (a.d.  1605), 
there  would  eeem  to  be  no  deobt  in  the  first 
place  that  that  jurifldiction  was  not  definitely 
theirs  by  stabutoiry  rig(ht."  The  incorrectneas  of 
this  statement  is  manifest,  since  by  the  old  Statute 
17  Richard  H.,  cap.  9  (a.d.  13G9),  the  ooneerva- 
iion  of  the  Thames  and  the  Medway  is  given 
to  the  Lord  Mayor,  whose  jurisdiction  ia  confirmed  and 
extended  by  Statute  4  Henry  VII.,  cap.  15  (a.d.  1487), 
and  Statute  27  Henry  VIII.  (a.d.  1536).  The  legis- 
lative authority  of  the  Lord  Mayor  over  the  river  was 
further  referred  to,  and  expressly  recognised  by  Pro- 
clamation of  King  Henry  YIII.,  in  the  34th  year  of  hie 
reign  (a.d.  1543).  Mr.  Gomme  falls  into  some  very 
curious  errors  in  seeking  to  prove  from  his  figures  that 
the  whole  of  the  charges  levied  in  the  port  fall  upon 
consumers  of  goods.  He  shows  in  the  figures  which 
he  quotes  that  no  less  than  £703,562  is  levied  as  ton- 
nage dues  and  other  charges  upon  shipping  entering 
the  Port  or  Docks  of  London.  Now,  there  is  not  a 
practical  man  who  does  not  know  that  these  charges 
come  out  of  freight,  and  are  a  matter  of  contract  b^ 
tween  the  shipowner  and  the  shipper,  and  have  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  any  influence  upon  the  price 
paid  by  consiHners  for  thedr  goods. 

7920.  Surely  it  is  the  consumer  of  the  goods  who  pays 
in  the  end  ? — Surely  not,  my  Lord.  I^t  me  put  this 
to  you.  A  shipper  at  Bombay  ships  wheat  to  London. 
He  is  guided  not  by  the  charges  that  prevail  there,  but 
by  the  competition  of  other  wheat  shipped,  say,  from 
Australia  or  from  Russia,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  I  as 
a  shipowner  know,  unfortunately  only  too  well,  that  the 
buyer  does  not  care  a  rap  what  charges  I  have  to  pay. 
I  pay  those  charges  out  of  my  freight,  and  it  does  seem 
to  me  altogether  wrong  to  say  that  that  M\n  on  the 


consumer.  It  is  a  market  price  in  competition.  There- 
fore these  prices  are  governed  solely  by  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  and  I  only  consider  it  necessary  to 
refer  to  this  at  ail  to  show  the  danger  of  being  guided 
by  a  statistician  in  framing  a  practical  scheme.  I  must 
apologise  to  Sir  Robert  Giffen. 

7921.  (Sir  Bobert  Giffen.)  Will  you  let  me  put  a  ques- 
tion to  you.  Are  you  quiite  aware  of  the  reputation  of 
Mr.  Gomme  both  as  a  statistician  and  as  an  economist? 
— But  not  as  a  trader.  I  have  the  highest  admiration 
for  Mr.  Gomme's  ability  as  a  statistician,  and  so  long 
as  he  keeps  to  that  province  he  is  quite  an  example, 
but  the  moment  he  attempts  to  apply  his  statistics  in  a 
practical  way  he  fails  utterly.  The  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  has  never  once  been  jus-tly  accused 
of  being  in  any  sense  or  shape  a.  political  body.  Its 
members,  in  connection  with  the  discharge  of  their  cor- 
porate duties,  have  kept  their  hands  peHectly  clean  in 
this  respect,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  political 
issue  is  ever  raised  either  at  the  election  of  the  mem- 
bers, or  at  their  business  meetings  ;  and  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  will  become  manifest  when  the  Com- 
mission consider  the  evidence  given  on  behalf  of  the 
Bristol  Corporation,  the  Witness,  Mr.  F.  B.  Girdle- 
stone,  clearly  showing  the  mischief  which  had  arisen 
from  the  fact  of  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other 
political  body  being  in  power.  The  London  County 
Council,  which  is  essentially  a  political  body,  in  the 
scheme  they  have  drafted  base  their  plans,  firstly,  upon 
a  committee  of  30  only,  of  whom  ten  should  be  m^n- 
bers  of  the  London  County  Council,  and  only  ten  should 
represent  the  new  ratepayers  provided  for  by  their 
scheme.  We  disagree  witiL  those  conclusions,  firstly, 
in  the  number  of  members  proposed,  because,  seeing 
the  number  of  dock  directors  superseded,  the  new 
works  to  be  undertaken,  and  the  numerous  committees 
to  be  formed,  we  are  of  opinion  that  numerically  a 
larger  body  is  needed.  We  disagree  totally  with  their 
conclusions  as  to  the  relative  composition  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  do  not  consider  that  one-third  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  paying  dues,  or,  in  other  words, 
providing  the  funds  for  the  scheme,  is  sufficient,  and 
we  consider  that  at  least  half  the  committee  should  be 
composed  of  practical  shipowners  and  merchants.  The 
next  feature  in  their  scheme  provides  that  the  Council 
shall  retain  the  control  of  capital  expenditure.  This 
appears  to  tJie  Corporation  preposterous,  as  for  the 
proper  working  of  tne  committee  they  must  clearly  be 
independent  from  the  control  of  any  other  body.  We 
also  dissent  very  strongly  indeed  from  the  London 
County  Council's  proposal  to  make  the  scheme  depen- 
dent in  any  sense  upon  the  rates.  This  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Corporation,  remove  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  economy  in  the  administration  of  funds, 
because  if  it  were  felt  that  the  shipowners  and  mer- 
chants could,  in  case  of  a  deficit,  fall  back  upon  the 
rates,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  careful  admini- 
stration would  be  removed.  There  is  another  scheme 
put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  objection  of  the  Corporation  to  this  scheme 
is  firstly,  to  its  constitution.  The  number  proposed 
is  too  numerous,  and  far  too  diverse  to  be  a  useful 
body  ;  but  it  also  appears  to  the  Corporation  impos- 
sible to  separate  the  water  area  from  all  the  other  ap 
purtenances  of  the  docks,  and  I  have  already  set  forth 
the  objection  of  the  Corporation  to  any  financial  aid 
being  rendered  by  any  public  bodies,  because  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  it  would  be  outrageous  to  bur- 
den the  ratepayers  of  the  City  or  the  County  of  London 
only,  seeing  that  the  shipping  and  goods  entering  the 
Port  of  London  supply  an  area  enormously  beyond 
these  geographical  limits. 

7922.  (Chmrman.)  Does  this  objection  to  any  finan- 
cial aid  include  any  grant  from  the  Government,  as 
suggested  by  some  witnesses?— I  will  come  to  *»** 
later.  We  only  suggest  that  the  Government  should 
contribute  simply  as  guarantors,  to  enable  the  money 
to  be  raised  on  the  best  terms.  We  do  not  suggest  any 
direct  grant  by  the  Government.  Up  to  the  j^ent, 
the  only  other  scheme  put  before  the  Royal  P^mmis- 
sion  is  that  of  the  dock  companies,  which  w,  of  eoorse, 
a  matter  of  special  pleading.  It  appears  to  us  so  un- 
prdbablo  that  either  the  Royal  Oommisaaon  woold  f^ 
commend  or  Parliament  ever  sanction  the  taxing  01 
either  craft  or  goods  for  the  benefit  of  P"^**^  ^ 
panics,  that  I  do  not  propose  to  treat  this  scheme  Twy 
seriously.  The  London  and  India  Docks  Oompanr 
fluffpest'that  thev  shouH  be  allowed  to  tax  barges  to 
the   extent  of   £56,250  a  year,   and  to  levy  mnm  9^ 
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goods  estimated  to  produce  the  sum  of  £177,833,  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  if  such  a  power  were  given  to  these 
particular  docks,  it  would  not  only  have  to  be  given 
to  all  the  other  dock  companies  existing,  but  such  as 
might  yet  be  created,  and  if  this  were  followed  to  a 
logical  conclusion  it  would  also  have  to  be  given  to  any 
body  or  bodies  constructing  jetties  or  quays.     Nothing 
is  more  manifest  than  that  the  power  of  taxation  should 
only  be  given  to  a  single  body,  and  then  only  upon 
oonditions  that  the  funds  are  carefully  administrated 
to  the  benefii  of  the  port  as  a  whole,   any  savings 
effected  going  ultimately  to  the  reduction  of  ohar^ 
on  shipping  and  goods.    We  have  only  to  make  a  brief 
remark  to  similar  proposak  put  forward  on  behalf  of 
the   Thames  Conservancy.    The   same   arguments   ex- 
actly apply  sgainst  these,  viz. ,  that  you  cannot  have  a 
multiplication   of  taxing   authorities,    and  that   as   it 
seems  desirable  that  oonaiderable  addition  to  the  jetty 
and  quay  space  on  the  borders  of  the  river  should  be 
provided,  the  authority  controlling  the  docks  can  best 
judge  what  is  necessary,  and  should  have  the  power  of 
providing  it.    I  now  oome  to  the  Oorporation  soheme, 
and  in  putting  it  forwaid  it  is  most  necessairy  to  re- 
member, as  the  report  itself  recites,  the  unique  posi- 
tion oooupied  by  the  Oorporattion  of  the  Oity  of  London. 
It  is  composed  of  232  members,  who  are  the  eleoAd  re- 
preseniatives  of  the  Oity  area,  in  which  practically  the 
whole  of  the  business  of  the  port  is  oonduoted.     Nob 
only  the  dock  companies  themselves,  but  the  leading 
shipping  companies,  almost  without  exception,  are  situ- 
ated in  the  area  of  the  City  of  London,  as  well  as  the 
head  offices  of  the  leading  banks  and  insurance  comir- 
paniee,   and  the  City  represents  in  value  abotA  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole  of  the  rateable  value  of  the  County 
of  London,  so  that  from  whatever  point  of  view  it  is 
looked  at,  they  have  an  almost  overwhelming  interest 
on  behalf  of  those  whom  they  represent  in  the  welfare 
of  the  port. 

7923.  Will  you  explain  how  the  members  of  the 
Corporation  can  be  said  to  represent  the  great  business 
houses  in  the  City?— ^e  members  of  the  Corporation 
are  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

7024.  You  tell  us  here  that  they  represent  the  big 
houses  in  the  City?--^So  they  do.  The  big  houses  all 
have  votes  if  they  choose  to  exercise  them,  and  the 
members  of  the  Common  Council  are  electod  every 
year.  They  are  distinotly  represenitative  of  the  mer- 
chants. It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  that  inter^t 
has  been  the  only  one  which  has  influenced  them  in 
drafting  their  scheme.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Corporation  is  tho  Port  Sanita];y  Authority,  and 
also  the  Market  Authority  for  the  Metropolis.  As 
there  appears  to  be  absolute  unanimity  among  every 
section  of  those  who  have  given  evidence  before  the 
Boyal  Commission,  that  lack  of  progress  of  London 
AS  a  port  has  been  from  diversity  of  administration, 
the  conclusion  appears  irresistible  that  a  single  body 
should  control  tne  future  of  the  river,  in  so  far  as 
improving  it  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  go,  and  of 
the  docks  and  their  extemsionB,  as  well  as  the  con- 
struction of  such  further  accommodation,  either  by 
way  of  jetties,  quays  or  docks,  as  the  new  authority 
may  deem  desirable ;  and  it  is  from  the  very  fact  that 
no  single  authority  could  be  fairly  held  liable  in  the 
past  for  want  of  initiative  that  the  Corporation  has 
been  largely  guided  in  the  determination  it  has  come 
to  as  to  the  composition  of  the  oomimittee  which  it  re- 
commends. We  diaeent  entirely  from  the  'view  <rf 
the  London  County  Council  that  the  authority,  whan 
created—which  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  kingdom — should  be  subject  to  the  tutelage  of  any 
other  public  body,  but  especially  of  a  body  elected  on 
political  lines  and  deeply  tainted  on  the  Labour  ques- 
tion, which  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  port.  The  great  success  whioh  Liverpool  'has 
obtained  is  largely  attributable  to  its  having  been 
managed  by  experts  who  have  had  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  taxation,  benefiting  if  it  is  well  administered, 
suffering  if  mal-administered.  Such  a  body  has  every 
possible  incentive  to  attract  oomimerce  to  a  port^  be- 
cauae  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  larger  the  ratio  of 
goods  and  tonnage  entering,  the  smaller  will  be  the 
peicenbage  of  expenses ;  but  London  is  differently 
placed  from  Liverpool,  in  that  the  latter  port 
rractically  was  left  in  the  hands  of  its  harbour  board 
to  form,  whereas  the  new  authority  for  London  will 
have  to  take  over  much  they  were  not  responsible  for 
creating,  and  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  if.  as  I 
shall  proceed  to  show,  under  the  scheme  of  the  Cor- 


poration, a  very  large  revenue  indeed  will  be  applicable     Alderman 
to  the  diminution  of  rates  on  shipping  and  on  goods,        Sir  M, 
a  body  administered  solely  by  the  contributors  to  its       Scunuel, 
rates  might  find  internal  dissensions  among  its  msmbers   .  j  ""TTqqi 
of  such  a  character  as  would  impair  its  utility,  had  it 
not  a  leavening  of  an  element  supplied  by   a  non- 

r^litical    bodv    contributed    by   a    ptdblic    authority, 
hope  that  tlie  financial  proposals  of  the  Corporation 
in  suggesting  that  the  Government  should  make  the 
stock   of   the   new   anthority  a   trustees*   stock,    will 
commend  iteelf  to  the  Royal  Commission.     As  it  ap- 
pears impossible  in  equity  to  place  any  charge  upon 
the  London  rates,  either  of  the  ciicy  or  of  the  county 
exclusively,  it  is  clear  the  power  of  taxation  on  goods 
and  shipping  to  be  given  to  the  new  authority  should 
be  unlimited,   and  with  this,  and    the    consideration 
that  for  every  shilling  expended  good  value  will  be 
obtained,  the  assets  of  the  new  authority,   which  the 
Corporation    suggest    should  be    called    the    Thames 
River,  Dock,  and  Harbour  Board,  will  be  of  such  a 
substantial  character  that  no  exception  could  be  taken 
to  this  proposal.    But,   inasmuch  as  the  Corporation 
recommend    that   Government    should    be  invited    to 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  port,   and  they  are 
largely  interested  in  having  the  approaches  to  their 
arsenal  at  Woolwich  made  of  such  a  character  that 
the  deepest  ship  can  get  up  there  at  any  state  of  the 
tide,  it  would  not  seem  unfair  to  suggest  to  the  Govern- 
ment, seeing  that  they  will  have  ample  representation 
under  the  Corporation  scheme  on  the  new  authority, 
that  they  should  guarantee  the  payment  of  interest 
to  bondholders,  rather  than  by  making  a  direct  con- 
tribution in  cash  to  the  cost  of  dredging  the  river. 
The   Corporation   has   been   much   impressed   by  the 
evidence  given  on  behalf  of  the  Customs,  and  it  would 
seem  that   considerable   economy   could   be   exercised 
by  classifying  bonded   goods  and   warehousing  them 
according  to  certain  schedules,  and  in  specified  areas. 
In  the  figures  which  the  Corporation  put  forward  to  the 
Commission  as  helping  them  to  form  an  estimate  of 
what  the   actually  constituted   authority  will  receive 
as  income,    the   capital   expenditure   involved  in   the 
acquisition   of   the   bonded  wharves    and   warehouses 
IS  expressly  omitted,  because  it  is  evident  that  such 
property  would  only  be  acquired  if  it  returned  a  fair 
income,   and  leaving  this  element,   therefore,   out  of 
the  calculation,  the  comparison  of  probable  outlay  for 
London  as  compared  with  Liverpool  will  show  at  a 
glance  how  much  cheaper  a  port  under  proper  ad- 
ministration London  can  be  made,   since  it  appears 
that,   whilst  Liverpool  has   only  eight  million   tons, 
London  has  fourteen  millions.     Liverpool  has  spent 
twenty-four  millions  in  making  its  port,   whilst,    ex- 
cluding bonded  wharves  and  warehouses,  it  does  not 
appear  probable  that  London  will  have  to  spend  more 
tiian  twenty-five  millions  to  provide  ample  accommo- 
dation   for    the    very    much    larger  trade,    and    this 
twenty-five  millions  is  made  up  by  an  approximate 
fipre  of  about  eighteen  millions  for  the  purchase  of 
the  docks,  three  millions  for  their  improvement  and 
extension,   two  millions  for  dredging,   and  a  further 
two  millions  for  the  provision  of  jetty  and  quay  space 
accommodation.      The     Ooipo»tion    recommend    that 
they  should  remain  the  port  sanitary  authority,  and 
there  is  really  no  reason  to  change  this.     They  effi- 
ciently perform  the  duties  at  their  own  expense,  and 
command  the  confidence  of  the  whole  of  London.     I 
think  you  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  charges  for  the 
port  and  sanitary  authority  do  not  come  out  of  the 
rates  ? 

7925.  Yes  ;  we  have  had  that  already?— The  question 
of  taxing  barges,  or  of  how  to  tax  them,  is  one  that 
must  be  settled  by  the  new  authority  itself.  Now  it 
becomes  necessary  to  give  the  principal  reasons  which 
have  actuated  the  Corporation  in  coming  to  the  decision 
as  to  the  composition  of  the  Committee.  The  scheme 
put  forward  by  the  London  County  Council  does  not 
commend  itself  in  vital  respects  to  the  Corporation 
nor  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
port.  In  the  first  place,  the  members  are  (as  has 
been  previously  stated  by  me)  indisputably  elected  on 
a  political  basis,  and  in  the  second  place,  their  scheme 
shows  a  determination  to  subject  the  new  authority 
to  their  control,  whereas  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
it  should  be  entirely  independent.  The  Corporation 
cannot  help  feeling  that  they  would  contribute  an 
element  which  could  not  possibly  be  of  any  service, 
and  which  might  well  become  dangerous,  since  certain 
members  of  their  body  were  responsible  for  creating 
the  labour  difficulties  under  which  the  Port  of  London 
still  suffers. 
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Alderman  .7926.  "They"  'being  the  London  County  Council ^ 
Sir  M,        Yes ;  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  London  County  Coun- 

SatnueL  oil.  The  Corporation,  repreeentlug  the  niexcancile 
.  ""^fwvi  community,  must  consider  the  opinions  ot  its  consti- 
^  tuents,  and  these  have  been  so  freelv  expressed  on  t)ie 

question  of  the  labour  policy  of  the  London  County 
Council  that  it  cannot  ignore  them  ;  but,  unless  we  are 
to  perpetuate  the  very  troubles  which  have  led  to  the 
non-progress  of  the  Port,  it  appears  inevitable  that  one 
body,  and  one  body  only,  should  oe  hcdd  liable  if  the 
future  should  not  show  a  great  improvement  on  the 
past.  The  Thames  Conservancy  have  representatives 
of  not  only  the  Corporation  and  the  London  County 
Counoil  but  of  the  Biparian  Counties,  as  well  as  many 
other  constituents,  and  the  result  l^as  been  that  no  one 
authority  could  be  held  at  fault  because  no  one  had 
supreme  power.  Although  undor  the  Corporation 
scheme  the  representatives  r.f  ;>hc  Corporation  will  n.«t 
have  the  supreme  power  of  directing  the  business  por- 
tion of  the  new  board,  yet  throu«^H  them  public  pres- 
sure might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  thn  board  if  they 
do  not  do  their  duty  to  the  Port,  and  they  only  would 
be  responsible — a  very  great  incentive  to  keep  Uiem  up 
to  the  m^rk  ;  but  apart  from  these  very  cogent  reasons, 
it  is  a  fact  that  upon  no  harbour  board  thiouehout  the 
Kingdom  is  any  county  authority  represented,  and  al- 
though the  London  County  Council  argue  that  they 
occupy  a  unique  position  as  a  county  authority,  this  is 
not,  in  fact,  so  at  all,  since  the  creation  of  municipali- 
ties throughout  the  Metropolitan  area.  If  the  scheme 
of  the  Corporation  is  to  be  carried  out,  and  half  the 
representation  of  the  new  Board  be  given  to  the  new 
ratepayers  contributing  its  revenue,  the  municipal  ele- 
ment must  be  very  limited,  and  the  arguments  which 
I  have  recited  will  show  that  a  compact  quota  contri- 
buted by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  and  by 
them  alone  offers  the  best  solution  to  the  problem  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Committee.  Fragments  contri- 
buted by  many  would  only  weaken  the  new  authority, 
and  most  undoubtedly,  if  the  London  County  Council 
are  granted  any  representation,  some  would  also  have 
to  be  given  to  the  counties  of  Kent,  Essex,  Surrey,  and 
Middlesex,  and  you  would  then  swamp  the  electad  com- 
mercial element  by  the  co-opted  municipal  TH>rtion,  a 
principle  to  which  the  Corporation  is  absolutely  op- 
posed. The  unique  position  of  the  Corporation  already 
managing  the  markets  situated  on  the  river,  namely, 
the  Cattle  Markets  and  the  Fish  Markets,  for  Uie  bene- 
fit of  the  whole  of  London,  renders  it  quite  natural  that 
they  should  represent  London  on  the  larger  body.  It 
would  appear  that  the  only  reason  that  the  London 
Oounty  Council  had  representation  accorded  them  on 
the  Thames  Conservancy  was  that  they  are  the  body 
-charged  with  thei  purification  of  the  river,  and  as  the 
question  of  water  is  one  which  concerns  the  entire 
population  of  London  directly,  there  is  every  reason 
why  the  County  Councils  should  be  represented  upim 
the  body  constituting  the  authority  for  the  upner  river, 
and  as  the  Corporation  recommend  that  the  CDn- 
servancy  should  be  preserved,  but  reconstituted  if  neces- 
sary, for  the  management  of  the  river  above  Bichmond, 
its  members  would  certainly  not  oppose  the  appoint- 
ment of  representatives  of  the  London  County  Council 
on  that  part  of  the  river  management  But  for  the 
reasons  set  out  at  length  in  the  evidence  I  have  al- 
ready put  forward,  the  Corporation  adheres  to  the  re- 
commendation that  there  should  only  be  one  public 
body  represented  on  the  new  authority,  and  that  in 
view  of  the  immense  interest  centred  in  the  City,  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  entirely  free  from  political  bias, 
that  authority  should  be  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Corporation. 

7927.  Do  those  comprise  all  the  reasons  you  have  to 
give  us  why  the  London  County  Council  should  not  be 
represented  on  the  new  Board? — ^I  think  so.  I  have 
another  statement  to  make,  and  there  may  be  a  few 
additional  reasons  in  that.  I  shoidd  like  particularly 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  specific 
recommendations  of  the  Corporation :  (a)  That  a  public 
body  with  parliamentary  powers  should  be  formed  to 
manage  the  river,  harbour,  and  docks  ;  (6)  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  authority  should  extend  from  tlie 
tidal  Jimit  of  the  Thames  at  Richmond,  on  the  west, 
to  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  Naze  to  the  North 
Foreland  on  the  east ;  (c)  that  such  authority  should  be 
called  the  Thames  River,  Dock  and  Harbour  Board  ; 
(d)  that  powers  should  be  conferred  on  such  Board  to 
purchase  the  property  of  the  dock  companies,  and  such 
bonded  wharves^  and  warehouses  as  they  may  see  fit, 
and  to  raise  thA  capital  necessary  for  that  purposs  ; 
for  the  deepenin-  v?  Ihe  channel  of  the  river,  mri  for 


the  general  improvement  of  the  Port  and  docks ;  {f) 
that  full  power  should  be  given  to  such  Board  to  impose 
such  taxes  upon  all  goods  entering  or  leaving  the  Port, 
and  upon  shipping,  lighters,  and  barges  asing  the 
river,  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  procure  the 
income  required  to  enable  the  necessary  capital  to  be 
raised ;  (f)  that  such  Board  should  be  constitaled  on 
the  general  principle  of  the  recommendations  in  this 
Ifeport,  and  that  it  should  be  entirely  independent  of 
and  free  from  the  control  of  anjr  other  pubUc  body ; 
(a)  that  Parliament  should  constitute  the  Stock  of  the 
Board  a  trustees'  investment ;  (h)  that  the  Lord  Mayor, 
for  the  time  being,  shall  be  the  returning  officer  for  the 
election  of  members. 


Now  we  will  deal  with  the  scheme.  The  scheme 
of  the  Corporation  being  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  impost  upon 
goods,  on  the  same  scale  as  in  Liverpool,  woiud  render 
the  Thames  River,  Dock  and  Harbour  Board^  inde- 
pendent of  rate  aid,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
compile  figures  to  bear  out  this  contention,  and  I  now 
put  these  figures  before  the  Royal  Commission*  The 
figures  are  comprised  in  certain  tables,  which  I  wUl 

hand  in. 

n 

The  Witness  handed  in  thefollmcing  tables: 

{Table  showing  calcukUion  of  charges  according  to  the 
Liverpool  taHff  on  jfbreign  and  colonial  imports  to  the 
Fort  of  Lonaon  for  the  year  1899.  See  Appendix, 
22nd  day.  No.  1.) 

{Table  showing  calculation  of  charges  according  to  the 
Liverpool  tariff  on  foreign  and  colonial  exports  from 
the  Fort  of  Londo^ifor  the  year  1899.  See  Appendix, 
2Qnd  day,  No.  2.) 

{TMe  showing  calculation  of  charges  cuxording  to  the 
Liverpool  tiiHffon  esports  of  home  manufactures  from 
tlie  Fort  of  London  for  the  year  1899.  See  Appendix^ 
22nd  day,  No.  3.) 

{Table  shotring  calculation  of  charges  according  to  the 
Liverpool  tarW  on  transhipment  of  goods  at  the  Fort 
of  London  for  the  year  1899.  See  Appendix,  22nd 
day.  No.  4.) 

{Table  shoeing  ca^cidation  of  charges  according  to  the 
Liverpool  tariff  on  coasticise  goods  inwards  and 
outwards,  to  and  from  the  Fort  of  London.  See 
Appendix,  No.  5.)  . 

{R6sum4  of  the  five  previous  tables.  See  Appendix,  22nd 
day.  No.  6.) 

{Table  showing  the  market  value  of  the  London  Docks 
on  the  23rd  April,  1901.  See  Appendix,  22nd  day, 
No.  7.) 

{Table  showing  the  revenue  and  expenses  of  the  London 
Docks  for  the  year  1899.  See  Appendix,  22nd  day. 
No.  8.) 

{Table  shounng  cofnputation  of  revenue  and  expenses  of  a 
port  trust  taking  over  the  dock  property  and  the  rwer 
administration.    See  Appendix,  23Sid  day.  No,  9.) 

{Table  showing  composition  of  the  trust  debt;  annual 
payment  in  respect  thereof;  and  surplus  revenue 
available  for  pay^nent.  See  Appendix,  22nd  dav^ 
No.  10.) 

{A  statistical  table  of  the  City  of  London  coal  dues  1880 
to  1888.     See  Appendix,  22nd  day.  No.  11.) 

{Table  shouiing  the  apportionment  between  docks  and 
river  of  the  tonnage  to  London.  See  Appendix,  22nd 
day.  No.  12.) 

{Table  shewing  calculation  of  charges  according  to  the 
Liverpool  tariff  on  foreian  and  colonial  imports  to  the 
Fort  of  Liverpool  for  the  year  1899.  See  Appendix, 
22nd  day,  No.  IS.) 

{Table  showing  calculation  of  charges  according  to  the 
Liverpool  tnriffon  foreign  and  colonial  exports  from 
the  Fort  of  Liverpool  for  the  year  1899.  See  Appendix, 
22nd  day,  No.  U.)  ^ 

{Tabic  showing  calculation  of  charges  according  to  the 
Liverpool  tariff  on  exjtorts  of  home  manufactures  from 
thr.  Fort  ofLiveijJOolfor  the  year  1899,  See  Appendix, 
22nd  day.  No.  16.) 
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{Table  showing  calciUatum  of  charges  according  to  the 
Liverpool  tariff  on  transhipment  goods  at  the'  Port  of 
Liverpool  for  the  year  1809.  See  Appendix,  22nd  day. 
No,  16.) 

{RisunU  of  Appendices  Nos,  13,  14,  15,  16,  including 
reference  to  coastunse  cargo.  See  Appendix,  22na 
day,  No.  11,) 

I  wiaih  to  say  tivat  we  haye  dealt  with  this  very 
broadly  indeed.  The  position  we  hrSFe  taken  is  that 
your  lordehip  and  your  colleagaee  are  a  body  of  such 
knowledge  and  experience  that  beyond  giying  yon  ae 
mndh  aesiatance  as  we  oan>  we  muet  absolutely  leare 
you  to  draw  your  own  dedootions ;  we  do  not  presume 
to  aay  w>bat  they  should  be. 

7928.  Still,  those  ooncltisions,  although  broad,  are 
delilberate  ones  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation? — ^Yes, 

*  absolutely ;  and  those  tables  whioh  we  have  got  out  at 
great  trouble,  and  on  the  very  best  basis  we  oould, 
are  put  forward  as  being  coireot.  In  the  first  place  I 
would  refer  to  Appendix  No.  9,  which  shows  that  the 
income  derived  by  the  new  authority,  based  upon  those 
dues,  would  leave  a  surplns  available  lor  payment  of 
interest  on  funded  debt,  for  improvements,  and  ulti- 
mately for  abatement  of  dues  of  £1,513,065.  In  Ap- 
pendix No.  5  it  will  be  observed  that  a  chaige  of  one 
penny  per  ton  on  coal  coming  coastwise  to  the  Port  of 
London  would  realise  £31,397  ;  but  this  being  a  purelj^ 
nominal  tax,  I  refer  to  Appendix  No.  11,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that,  in  the  yeiir  1888,  a  duty  was  levied 
on  this  one  article  Qf  oonsumiption  amounting  to 
£607,063.  It  appears  neoessary  to  point  out  to  the 
Commissioners — «s  in  fact  the  figures  themselves  ex- 
plain—that  the  dues  which  it  is  suggested  ^oold  be 
levied  upon  goods  would  be  applied  for  port  and  bar- 
bour  purposes  only,  and  would  be  levied^ — as  in  Liver- 
pool— irrespective  of  any  labour  performed  by  the 
authority  in  respect  of  them.  Ana,  for  the  rest,  I 
have  taken  the  charges  as  actually  levied  by  the  dock 
companies  at  the  present  time;  because,  although 
similar  charges  are  not  shown  as  dock  rates  in  Liver- 
pool,  as  applied  to  ships,  they  are,  neverth-eless,  paid 
by  the  receivers  of  goods.  Assuming,  for  one  moment, 
that  the  new  rating  powers  sought  by  the  London  and 
India  Docks  Company  were  granted,  a  very  kurge  pro- 
portion of  the  floods  coming  into  the  port  would  escape 
taxation  entirely ;  I  refer  notably  to  petroleum,  which 
does  not  go  into  tiie  docks  at  all,  but  which  would  yet 
produce  an  income  of  £S5,106;  to  coal,  which  would 
prodnco  £31,397 ;  and  to  rice,  "which  would  produce 
£6.606.  I  menticm  rice  particularly,  beca<nse  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  steamers  bringing  full  carg.ies  of 
rice  would  discharge  entirely  in  the  river,  if,  by  so 
doing,  they  would  escape  any  impost  on  their  cargo, 
which  the  receivers  would  be  subject  to  if  the  vessel 
entered  dock.  And  this  danger  would  also  undoubtedly 
apply  to  many  other  cargoes  when  the  river  is  deepened 
to  30  feet,  and  steamers  can  lie  there  safely  at  all 
states  of  the  tide.  And  although  there  are  very  Diany 
reasons  which  point  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
river  and  dock  authority  being  one,  this  appears  to  me 
an  overwhelming  one ;  because,  if  many  steamers 
elected  to  discharge  at  buoys  in  the  river,  the  stream 
would  become  so  congested  that  movement  would  be 
im]x>ssible ;  and  it  should,  therefore,  be  a  question  for 
the  supreme  authority  to  decide  which  steamers  should 
be  allowed  to  discharge  in  the  river,  and  which  should 
enter  the  dooks.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  not  be 
practicable  to  allow  shipowners  to,  themselves,  el  est 
which  course  should  be  followed.  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  give  further  explanation  under  that  heading ;  I  think 
it  will  transpire  as  I  ^o  along  why  I  say  this.  It  also 
appears  to  me  th-at  if  the  predictions  of  those  who 
know  the  port  and  the  trade  best  are  fulfilled,  the  only 
possible  solution  of  the  diflSculty  of  disdiarging  more 
ships  in  a  ffiven  time  would  be  that  all  goods  should  be 
peremptorily  discharged  on  to  the  quays,  in  order  to 
turn  the  ships  round. 

7929.  You  would  say,  I  suppose,  that  the  accommo- 
daition  at  the  quays  and  sheds  at  the  present  time  is 
inadequate  for  this?—!  think  they  are  not  adequate; 
I  think  they  are  quite  inadequate.  But  the  cost  ol 
doing  that,  seeing  that  it  would  be  for  the  general  good 
of  the  port,  should  not  fall  upon  the  shipowners,  but 
should  be  charged  upon  the  rates  on  goods,  as  already 
specified,  and  in  diminution  of  existing  charges  to  ship, 
owners.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  rates  on  tonnage 
in  the  Table  placed  before  the  Commissioners  ars 
exactly  those  that  now  prevail ;  but  if  shipowners  are 


to  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  placing  and     Aldertmem 
soirting  goods  upon  the  quays,  and  have  other  facilities       Sir  M. 
provided  for  them  in  order  to  give  their  ships  dispatch,       Samuel, 

there  would  be  no  complaint  from  them  if  the  rate  on       -- 

tonnafle  were  nude  Is.  4d.  per  ton,  in  place  of  the  Is.   *  oune  1901. 
now  charged  by  the  dock  companies,  aoid  which  would, 
in  the  case  of  the  London  and  India  Docks  alone;  give 
£70,000.    It  would,  also,  be  quite  possible,  ana  even 
desirable,  to  impose  some  extra  charge  on  the  7,913,996 
tons  {See  Appendix  No,  12)  using  the  river  only,  and 
which     at     present     pay     only     ^.     and     jd.     per 
ton.       An     extra     penny     per    ton    on    this    class 
of     vessel    would     give     £32,974.       No     charge     on 
baives     is     included      in      any     of     these     figures. 
I  should  like  to  say  that  we  have  not  seen  our  way 
clear  to  recommend  that  any  specific  charge  should  be 
made  on   barges,  although   their    regulation    appears 
very  necessary,   and  consequently,  in  view  of  every- 
thing, in  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation,  contributing 
in  some  sort  to  the  revenue  of  the  port,  a  licence  charge 
might  very  well  be  levied  on  barges,   whidi  would 
place  them  under  much  better  control  than  they  ap- 
pear to  be  at  present.     In  support  of  the  contention 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  deepen  the  river  now, 
I    could    cite    the  case   of    our    own    steamer,    the 
"  Bulysses.^'    She  was  in  London  in  April  last,  and  is 
a  vessel  of  6,069  tons  register,  410ft.  long  by  52ft.  beam, 
and  having  a  moulded  depth  of  32ft.     As  she  had'  to 
discharge  a  cargo  of  oil  in  bulk  she  did  not  go  into  the 
docks  at  all,  but  was  dry-docked  at  the  Thames  Iron- 
works Company,  Limited.    She  had  to  bunker  in  the 
river,  and  it  was  with  the  very  greatest  difficulty  that 
a  berth  was  found  for  her  at  the  buoys,  where  she 
coaled  from  barges  alongside,  but  only  to  a  depth  of 
22ft..   which  points  to  the  necessity  which  exists  for 
providing    far    better   bunkering   facilities   than    now 
exist  in  the  Port  of  London.     This  steamer  was  three 
days  taking  in  1,200  tons  of  coal  from  barges.     There 
are  no  public  staiths  at  all  either  in  the  docks  or  on 
the  river,  whilst,  unquestionably,  if  there  were,  coal- 
ing could  be  more  expeditiously  and  more  cheaply  per- 
formed in  many  instances  than  is  now  the  case.     In  my 
opinion,   it  would  be  ridiculous  to  allow  each  of  the- 
dock  companies  to  have  power  to  tax  goods,  as  similar 
powers  would  also  have  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Thames . 
Conservancy  for  their  purposes,  and  I  presume  on  every 
dock  company  yet  to  be  created.    Otherwise,  if  vessels 
were  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  any  such  new  docks  with- 
out paying  similar  dues  the  business  of  the  existing 
dock  companies  would  inevitably  suffer.     The  same  ob- 
servations would  apply  to  the  building  oi  quays  or 
sheds,    either  by  shipowners  or  private  individuals. 
It  amounts,  in  fact,  to  giving  a  monopoly,  and  it  cer- 
tainly appears  to  me  that  this  power  could  and  should 
only  be  given  to  a  public  boay,  which  would  apply 
the  revenues  accruing  from  the  exercise  of  such  mono- 
poly in  improving  the  port  and  reducing  the  charges. 
An  alteration  of  tiie  custom  of  the  port  is  imperatively 
necessary.    Under  epdsting  circumstances   a  steamer 
chartered,  for  instance,  with  a  full  cargo  of  rice  might 
take  from  three  to  four  weeks  to  unload.     I  put  in, 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Commissioners,  a  form  of  the 
Burmah  rice  charter,  which  is  universally  accepted, 
and  which  provides  for  the  discharge  to  be  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  port. 

(J!he  mitness   handed  in  a  form  of  the  Burmah  Bice. 
Charter,     See  Appendix  22nd  day,  No,  18.) 

In  London  this  is  held  to  be  not  more  than  300  tons  per 
day  for  rice,  and  a  steamer,  therefore,  arriving  with  a 
cargo  of,  say,  6,000  tons  of  this  commodity,  could  be 
detained  by  the  consignees  for  twenty  weather- working 
days,  which,  under  modern  conditions,  is  quite  absurd. 
So  that  a  shipowner  is  compelled  to  keep  his  ship  a 
period  of  twenty  days  blocking  the  river  or  the  dock, 
as  the  case  may  be,  or  to  go  to  the  expense  of  placing 
the  whole .  cargo  on  the  quay,  causing  hopeless  con- 
gestion, and  subsequently  loading  it  into  barges. 

7930.  At  present  you  are  giving  your  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  ? — 
Mt  Lord,  I  feel  the  difficulty  of  that.  I  am  giving  it 
on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  but,  of  course, 
these  are  instances  that  have  come  very  prominently 
before  me  as  a  merchant  and  shipowner. 

7931.  At  the  present  moment  you  are  representing 
the  Corporation  ? — ^Entirely  ;  I  should  like  to  separate 
it  if  it  were  possible. 

7932.  We  will  take  thp  evidence  of  the  Corpora ti  >n, 
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Aldemtan     if  you  please  ?— By  all  means,  but  it  is  very  pertinent 
Sir  M.        to  the  issue.       This  is  really  Corporation  evidence. 
Sany^d.  7933    j  ^jji^jj.  ^^iq  question  of  the  Rice  Charter  is 

4  June  1901.   no^»  because  if  so  we  should  like  to  ask  you,  as  a  mem- 

'   ber  of  the  firm  of  Samuel  Samuel  and  Co. ,  whether,  as 

a  matter  of  fact,  any  ship  of  yours  with  6,000  tons  of 
rice  on  board  has  been  detained  24  days?— I  should 
have  to  reply  No,  my  Lord  ;  but  a  steamer  of  4,000 
tons  has  been  deteined  16  days.  I  might  state  that 
is  the  ca«e.  The  receiver  is  only  obliged  to  take  away 
300  tons  a  day,  and  he  can  block  the  whole  quay. 

7934.  We  will  limit  ourselves  to  the  evidence  of  the 
Corporation  at  present  ?— If ,  as  has  been  recommended 
by  many  witnesses,  the  custom  of  the  port  compelled 
receivers  to  take  their  goods  away  within  a  reaaonable 
time,  a  great  deal  of  the  congestion  which  now  occurs 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  custom  referred  to  would  be 
obviated.  I  do  submit  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation 
that  that  custom  of  the  port  should  be  altered.  It 
does  not  now  prevail  in  any  other  ports,  and  it  is  obso- 
lete and  quite  unfit  for  to-day.  In  the  answers  to 
Questions  5,801  to  5,808,  it  was  elicited  from  Mr.  Scott 
that  the  jetty  accommodation  existing  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Albert  Dock  and  the  Tilbury  Dock  had  not  been 
used  by  shipowners,  and  Mr.  Scott  suggested  that  this 
went  to  prove  that  such  accommodation  was  not  needed. 
I  say  that  the  exietence  of  these  berths  was  not  known 
to  shipowners  generally,  and  had  the  Dock  Compwiy 
suggested  that  such  berths  could  be  used,  and  that 
shipowners  would  get  quicker  despatch  by  going  there, 
they  certainly  would  have  been  used.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  the  Dock  Companies  themselves  who  practi- 
cally allot  the  berths  that  ships  shall  occupy.  The 
Corporation  do  not  propose  that  any  reckless  competi- 
tion should  be  entered  into  by  the  proposed  authonly 

See  8125-28.  ^th  outside  wharves  and  warehouses.  The  proposed 
rates  would  be  levied  on  all  goods,  whetherwarehoused 
by  the  public  authority  or  by  private  wharfingers,  and 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  charges  made  for  warehous- 
ing goods  in  the  dock  warehouses,  just  as  much  as  m 
the  (Sise  of  those  goods  that  went  to  the  wharves.  There 
is  certainly  room  for  a  reduction  in  (/enerol  charges  on 
many  classes  of  goods,  and  to  this  extent  competition 
might  prevail ;  but  I  do  not  suggest  that  anything  like 
a  monopoly  of  warehousing  should  be  created  for  the 
proposed  authority  except  for  dutiable  goods,  if  the 
Lw  authority  when  appointed  deem  that  desiiuble 
and  it  is  not  contemplated  by  the  Corporation  to  add  to 
the  existing  warehouses  already  owned  by  the  Dock 
Companies.*^  These  would,  of  course,  be  Jak^^  over 
by  the  new  authority,  leaving  ample  scope  *<>  tlie ju*" 
s^e  wharfingers  to  warehouse  goods,  for  which  many 
it^J^^Jt^im^^  in  xegard  to  ^^^^l^^^  ^J^^ ^^"^ 
ling  which  would  not  fail  to  secure  to  them  the  «ivwi. 
t^es    they  already  possess   in  competition  with  the 

docks.  - 

7935.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  give  us  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tlJe  adequacy  of  the  street  accommodation  in 
the  neigh£)urhood  of  the  docks.  Would  you  mind 
telling  us  whether  the  City  Corporation  have  any  con - 
troUn  that  matter  ?-They  have  none,  except  at  the 
St.  Katharine's  Dock. 

7936.  The  London  County  Council,  I  believe,  have 
the  controU-As  representing  the  general  rates.  The 
police,  of  course,  control  the  traffic. 

7937.  But  the  street  accommodation  I  mean— the 
facilities  for  approach  to  the  docks?-Tho8e  are  re- 
commended from  time  to  time  by  the  local  authonties 
and  then  undertaken  by  the  County  Council  Within 
the  area  of  the  city,  for  instance,  we  have  done  very 
much  in  widening  the  streets  ;  we  have  i^^P^^^J,^,  ^J^^ 
approach  to  the  docks  ;  the  London  County  Council 
ha?e  contributed  their  quota,  but  the.  have  never 
originated  it.  The  Corporation  themselves  have  always 
done  that,  and  I  think  that  is  the  procedure  through- 
out  the  Metropolis.  The  local  authority  recommend  ; 
the  County  Council  provide  the  funds. 

7938  Have  you  anv  opinion  to  give  us  with  regard 
-to  the  adequacy  of  the  roads  and  the  approaches  to 
the  docks?— I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  docks 
immediately  within  the  metropolitan  area  have  very 
fair  road  approaches,  and  those  that  are  farther  away 
are  covered  in  the  recommendation  that  the  railway 
accommodation  should  be  improved.  No  joad  ap- 
proaches would  better  Tilbury  or  the  Albert  and 
Victoria  Docks  ;  there  are  very  good  roads  to  those 
docks  new. 


7939.  You  have  read  the  evidence  of  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie  as  to  the  works  that  are  being  undertaken?— 
Yes ;  I  have  read  it  with  some  amusement,  too, 
because  the  idea  that  the  widening  of  Leadenhall 
Street,  for  instance,  was  done  for  the  express  nurpoee 
of  improving  the  approach  to  the  docks  I  look  upon 
as  quite  special  pleading,  made  with-  an  object.  We 
all  want  to  see  the  communications  in  London  im- 
proved, but  I  think  it  would  be  very  wide  indeed  to 
say  that  the  widening  of  Southampton  Row,  for 
instance,  would  improve  the  docks. 

7940.  That  was  not  the  only  street  he  mentioned? 
— No.  But  if  you  ask  me  on  the  other  way.  the 
negative  point,  I  sav  that  a  great  deal  that  ought  to 
have  been  done  and  might  have  been  done  has  not 
been  done.  For  instance,  take  Tooley  Street ;  the 
approaches  to  the  wharves  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  are  disgraceful.  But  with  reference  to  the  docks, 
I  really  do  not  think  the  roads  are  bad  at  all.  May  I 
say  the  Corporation  have  done  a  work  in  that  respect 
which  has  directly  and  immensely  helped,  namely, 
the  construction  of  the  Tower  Brfdge.  That,  of  course, 
has  not  been  done  out  of  the  rates,  but  out  of  the 
Bridge  House  Estates  funds.    That  tfiey  did  directly. 

7941.  {Sir  John  Wclfe-Barry,)  I  think  you  mentioned 
an  estimate  of  £18,000,000  for  the  cost  oi  the  docks  ? — 
Yes  ;    that  is  in  Appendix  7. 

7942.  Is  that  estimate  based  upon  the  market  price 
of  the  day? — ^The  market  price,  plus  10  per  cent,  for 
compulsory  purchase  on  the  ordinary  stocks  of  the 
company.  That  was  the  market  price  on  the  23id 
April. 

7943.  I  see  that  it  includes  all  the  docks? — ^That 
includes  the  London  and  India,  the  Millwall,  and  the 
Surrey  Commercial  Docks. 

7944.  I  suppose  you  take  that  as  a  somewhat  approxi- 
mate figure? — Yes,  necessarily. 

7945.  Merely  for  the  sake  of  discussing  some  figure? 
—That  is  all. 

'  7946.  I  want  to  understand  what  you  mean  by 
Government  creating  this  a  trustees'  investment  Do 
you  mean  by  that  that  the  Government  are  to  guaran- 
tee any  deficiency  on  income  that  might  arise? — ^I 
suggest  they  should  guarantee  the  interest,  but  I  think 
it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  they  do  or  not.  You 
have  had  in  evidence  that  the  Thames  Conservancy 
(of  which  I  was  a  member  at  the  time)  had  a  very 
much  smaller  guaranteed  income,  and  not  a  trustees' 
stock  at  all,  and  they  were  enabled  to  get  107  for 
their  3  per  cent,  stock. 

7947.  That  is  a  very  difTerent  sum  to  £18,000,000?— 
Very  different  value.  Here  we  seem  to  ha^e  an 
immense  revenue  to  fall  back  upon. 

7948.  One  would  like  to  understand  really  what  is 
the  proposal  of  the  Oorx)oration  with  regard  to  goanui- 
teeing  stock  so  as  to  make  it  a  perfectly  safe  invest- 
ment. The  County  Council  on  their  side  propose  that 
it  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  rates,  which  gives  it  a 
most  distinct  backbone,  and  naturally  nothing  can  be 
said  against  that  as  a  security  ?— Quite  true. 

7949.  Do  the  OorporataKm  propose  anything  as  an 
alternative  to  such  a  guarantee  as  that? — Yes,  they 
suggest  that  the  Government  should  guarantee  the  stock. 
The  improvement  of  London  is  a  national  matter.  I 
think  any  business  man  having  these  figures  before  him 
would  sav  that  the  Gh)vernment  would  run  no  risk  what- 
ever. Tnere  is  not  the  slightest  fear  of  any  extraneous 
help  being  required,  but  if  it  were,  we  put  it  very 
broadly  indeed  that  the  Government  might  very  weU 
do  that. 


7660.  Is  that  the  proposal  of  the  Oorporation 

7951.  I  wanted  clearly  to  understand  what  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Corporation  is  when  they  say  it  is  to  be 
made  a  trustees'  investment? — That  is  it. 

7962.  You  mean  that  the  Government  is  to  be  behind, 
or,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  be  the  baokbone  to  the  finance  of 
the  whole  thing? — II  sbsoluteAy  necessary. 

7953.  But  do  you  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary?-^ 
think  as  a  matter  of  practice  it  would  not  be  necessary 
at  all.  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  most  remote  chance 
of  the  Government  being  called  upon.  We  place  it 
very  plainly  indeed — ^we  do  not  mince  the  matter — ^that 
the  power  of  taxation  of  goods  should  be  unlimited. 

7954.  But  that  is  a  very  different  thing,  is  it  not,  to 
a  guarantee  by  Government,   because   the  taxation  of 
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goods  might  be  so  exceaaiTe  aa  to  drive  away  trade?— 
1  quite  admit  that.  It  is  possible  that  it  might,  bat  it 
is  most  improbable.  Tou  have  15,000,000  tons  to  deal 
with.  Of  course,  I  am  only  speaking  on  this  personally, 
because  the  Corporation  have  decided  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  invited  to  contribute.  Personally,  I  do 
not  see  the  slightest  need  for  it. 

7955.  Is  there  not  a  great  difference  between  a  Govern- 
ment guarantee  and  any  financial  scheme  based  upon 
the  exercise  of  taxation  by  any  such  body  as  jooposed? 
— ^In  the  one  case  it  would  not  be  at  all  an  improper 
thing  that  the  whole  kingdom  should  contribute  to  the 
coat  of  London.  It  would  be  a  most  unfair  and  a  most 
improper  thing  that  the  taxpayers  of  London  only 
should  contriibute;  that  is  what  we  are  finding  fault 
with.  I  put  it  very  broadly  indeed ;  so  far  as  the 
L<»idon  County  Council  are  concerned  it  is  one  of  the 
grossest  betrayals  of  trusts  by  gentlemen  representing 
the  ratepayers  that  I  have  ever  seen,  to  suggest  that 
for  the  sake  of  getting  power  into  the  hands  of  that  body 
the  ratepayers  in  London  onSy  should  be  asked  to  guar- 
antee this.  Our  posiition  is  this :  We  contribute  one- 
eighth,  and  we  say  it  is  a  most  distinct  wrong  that  we 
should  be  asked  to  pay.  Tou  have  had  it  from  several 
witnesses  that  the  Port  of  London  should  stretch  from 
Ipswich  on  the  one  side  to  Southampton  on  the  other. 
You  have  had  my  friend,  Mr.  Douglas  Owen,  who  sug- 
gested that  Eastbourne  and  Brighton  should  be  taxed ; 
I  say  quite  rightly.  This  Port  of  London  serves  the 
kingdom  practically,  and  not  London  only. 

7056.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  that  I  am  criticising 
the  scheme  in  an  adverse  way.  I  only  want  to  know 
what  the  proposal  of  tho  Corporation  is  7 — That  is  the 
proposal  of  the  Corporation.  If,  indeed,  any  guaran- 
tee is  necessary,  it  is  quite  fair  that  it  should  be  a 
national  one  ;  it  would  be  most  unfair  that  it  should  be 
a  local  one  only.  I  put  it  as  broadly  as  I  can.  Al- 
though we  pay  one-eighth  of  the  rates,  we  have  only 
two  repi'escntatives  on  the  London  County  Council 
scheme. 

7057.  I  want  to  press  you  a  little  further  on  the  point 
whether  you  do  or  do  not  propose  that  the  Crovemment 
should  guarantee  or  not  ? — I  say^  yes,  I  do.  It  would  be 
a  matter  of  very  great  value  indeed  to  Government  that 
th^  should  be  enabled  to  get  their  large  ships  up  to 
Woolwich.  It  would  be  an  immense  monetary  saving, 
toa 

7058.  I  suppose  you  would  admit  that  it  would  make 
an  enormous  difference  indeed  in  the  amount  to  be  paid 
for  stock  whether  the  Government  stood  behind  it  or 
not? — I  think  primd  facie  it  might,  but  with  such  im- 
mense powers  as  this  new  body  would  have,  for  instance 
the  raising  of  money  on  coal,  which  pays  nothing  at  all 
at  present,  I  cannot  think  there  would  be  any  difSculty 
in  raising  the  funds. 

7050.  I  think  we  gather  that  you  propose  to  increase 
the  rates  on  vessels  in  the  river  from  their  present  posi- 
tion ? — ^Tes.  The  thing  is  practically  ridiculous  ;  I 
have  given  you,  if  you  will  excuse  me  referring  again  to 
our  own  case,  the  steamer  "Bulysses,"  of  6,060  tons, 
not  paying  sixpence. 

7060.  Whereas  they  now  are  free,  you  would  subject 
them  to  a  charge  ? — Yes. 

7061.  I  also  gather  that  you  would  increase  the  power 
of  charging  upon  the  ships  in  docks? — We  are  very 
careful  in  Uiis  to  fulfil  what  we  want  to— that  is,  really 
to  offer  advice.  We  do  not  assume  the  position  which 
must  necessarily  be  left  to  the  Commission. 

7062.  I  think  this  is  quite  clear  upon  your  evidence. 
You  say,  whereas  they  pay  now  one  shilling  you  pro- 
pose that  should  be  Is.  4d.  ?•— I  think,  if  I  may  put  it 
broadly,  it  is  this,  that  whereas  a  certain  very  large 
amount  of  goods  and  shipping  escaped  contribution  at 
all,  the  proposals  of  the  Corporation  go  really  to  the 
redistribution  of  the  burdens. 

7063.  But  you  do  not  propose  that  there  should  be 
any  modification  of  the  terms  under  which  the  barge 
traffic  is  conducted? — Only  to  the  extent  of  licences — 
that  they  should  bei  licensed  aul  brought  under  very 
much  greater  control.  I  think  the  state  of  things 
which  exists,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  Dock 
Companies,  now,  that  no  one  has  control  over  those 
barges,  should  be  remedied.  That  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. But  when  you  consider  (and,  of  course,  CMie  has 
to  look  at  this  very  broadly)  that  the  carts  going  to  the 
docks  for  goods  pay  nothing,  and  the  exit  of  goods  by 
wat«r  is  only  another  cartage,  it  is  a  qaestion  which 
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bristles  with  difiiculties,  and  we  have  rather  avoided 
dealing  with  that  matter,  because  I  think  it  is  one 
which  would  be  better  dealt  with  by  the  authority  when 
it  is  constituted. 

7964.  Wo  may  take  it,  therefore,  that  you  say 
that  full  power  should  be  given  to  such  Board  to 
impose  such  taxes  upon  all  goods  entering  or  leaving 
port,  and  that  up<m  shipping,  lighters,  and  barges  using 
the  river? — ^As  may  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

7065.  Do  you  draw  a  distinction  there  between  using 
the  river  and  using  the  docks? — There  you  see  is  the 
crux  of  our  whole  proposals.  We  say  it  must  be  one. 
1  can  see  no  other  issue. 

7066.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  any  change 
made  upon  barges,  even  for  the  services  which  are 
rendered? — Not  specifically  in  the  docks;  on  the 
whole  I  think  not,  because  you  must  get  your  goods 
away.  If  you  adopt  this  scheme  at  all  you  are  going 
to  compel  everybody  to  put  their  goods  on  the  quay. 
You  must  enable  them  to  get  them  away  and  everything 
will  be  paying ;  the  goods  will  be  paying,  indirectly 
the  barges  will  be  taxed.  I  wish  to  say  most  distinctly 
that  that  is  a  question  which  with  the  immense  mass  of 
evidence  you  have  before  yoa  it  is  better  for  you  to 
deal  with  than  for  us  to  make  suggestions  about. 

7067.  You  have  said  that  no  charge  on  barges  is 
included  in  the  figures  you  have  given.  Therefore,  1 
thought  you  meant  that  the  view  of  the  Oorporation  was 
that  no  charge  should  be  put  upon  baizes  in  the  docks  ? 
— I  must  say  that  is  our  view. 

7068.  You  said,  I  believe,  that  you  thought  there 
could  be  no  possible  separation  between  the  docks  and 
the  quays  on  the  one  side,  and  the  warehousing  busi- 
ness of  the  dock  companies  on  the  other  ?— Yes. 

7969.  Would  you  tell  us  why  there  could  be  no 
separation  ? — I  do  not  see  how  you  could  separate  them. 
'I'hore  ore  certain  goods  that  should  be  warehoused  with 
the  docks  ;  it  is  natural.  For  instance  in  this  new 
timber  trade  where  the  ship  discharges  in  the 
docks,  the  sheds  are  specially  adapted  for  that 
The  timber  is  only  removed  when  it  is  required.  Then 
take  the  case  of  ships  bringing  sugar  to  the  docks  especi- 
ally now  that  import  duties  are  levied.  It  is  very 
doairable  for  the  merchant  to  store  these  goods  where 
they  are  landed. 

7070.  Is  not  that  a  question  of  physical  fitness  rather 
tlian  a  question  of  whether  the  two  businesses  as  com- 
mercial undertakings  could  not  be  separated?— I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  they  could  not  I  am  only  speak- 
ing now  of  the  desirability.  You  know  this  difficulty. 
Your  Commission  ruled,  and  I  am  not  going  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  it  at  all,  that  we  should  not  go  into  the 
question  of  charges  at  all.  That  being  so  it  closes  a 
very  important  line  of  argument,  at  all  events,  that  we 
could  have  used.  We  cannot  get  away  from  this — that 
the  charges  in  London  are  far  higher  than  they  ought 
to  bei 

7071.  I  do  not  think  that  really  touches  the  question 
that  I  was  on  ? — ^It  does,  I  think  ;  it  touches  it  very 
closely. 

7072.  Then  will  you  please  go  on  ? — I  am  not  propos- 
ing to  give  evidence,  of  course,  in  the  face  of  the 
decision  of  the  Commisuion. 

7973.  I  rather  wanted  to  get  clear  in  my  mind  what 
is  the  difficulty  that  presses  upon  the  Corporation  in 
the  possible  separation  of  the  business  of  warehousing 
and  the  ownership  of  the  docks? — ^If  I  may  say  so,  I 
would  rather  put  it  the  other  way — ^the  reason  that  in- 
duces us  to  keep  them.  We  say  distinctly  that  a  fail* 
compdtition  to  a  limited  extent  will  be  a  most  desirable 
element.  Now  the  dock  companies  are  in  this  ^losition 
I  am  not  here  in  any  sense  or  spirit  of  hostility  to  the 
dock  companies,  and  I  think  the  corporation  think  that 
as  far  as  they  can,  trammelled  as  they  are  by  great  diffi- 
culties, they  have  done  their  best,  but  by  their  verr 
necessities  they  have  been  obliged  to  make  ^ates  for 
warehousing  which  are  grossly  excessive,  and  that  would 
do  more  to  cripple  the  commerce  of  the  port  than  any- 
thin  n^  in  the  state  of  things  prevailing  has  done,  and  if 
in  the  hands  of  a  public  authority  basinf;  their  rates  on 
an  equitable  basis. 

7074.  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  quile  grasping  m; 
question,    which   was,   what  is  the   diilcttlty  of  the 
separation  of  the  two  businesses  t — ^The  dodc  companies 
themselves  have  given  you  that     If  yon  were  to  go 
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into  the  separate  valuation  of  the  waterway  and  the 
warehouse,  I  think  you  would  be  led  very  far. 

7975.  It  may  be  a  difficult  question  ? — Very  difficult. 

4  June  1".  Ul,       7976.  I  really  wanted  to  gather  your  views,  because 

appearing  as  the  Corporation  of  London,    you    urge 

that  they  could  not  be  separated? — ^We  do. 

7977.  And  other  people  have  urged  that  they  should 
be  separated? — ^If  you  ask  whetlier  there  is  any  in- 
superable difficulty,  1  say  that  anything  can  be  done. 
There  are  difficulties  certainly,  but  these  are  technical 
questions,  and  1  would  rather  you  had  this  from 
another  witness. 

7978.  I  do  not  want  at  all  to  press  for  an  answer 
if  you  have  not  made  up  your  mind  on  the  subject? 
— Quay  space  and  wharves  are,  and  should  naturally 
be,  worked  together. 

7979.  What  has  been  put  before  this  Commission  is 
that  if  there  is  a  large  public  body  created  with  prac- 
tically inexhaustible  powers,  and  they  are  competing 
for  warehousing  business  with  private  individuals  who 
own  wharves  on  IJhe  river,  that  might  be  a  competition 
which  might  be  very  disastrous  to  those  wno  own 
private  wharves  on  the  river? — My  answer  to  that  is, 
that  is  only  in  appearnnct,  because  il  the  Commission 
see  their  way  to  recommend  the  course  that  the  Cor- 
poration advised,  namely,  that  they  should  be  a 
public  body,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  there  would  be 
no  attempt  made  to  kill  private  wharves  at  all.  We 
come  on  to  the  question  of  rates  again  here. 

7980.  Axe  you  acquainted  with  Glasgow  ? — ^Yes. 

7981.  Do  you  not  know  the  extreme  jealousy  that 
the  Clyde  Trustees  have  of  any  private  effort 
at  all?— -The  case  is  totally  different.  The  Clyde 
Trustees  profess  to  provide  warehouses.  We  do  not, 
and  we  say  most  distinctly  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  add  to -the  existing  warehouses.  The  private  wharves 
are  badly  needed ;  they  should  be  conserved  and, 
perhaps,  added  t^).  We  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  do 
not  propose  to  add  to  the  public  existing  warehouses. 

7982.  Your  proposal  then  is  that  the  new  public  body 
should  tak<e  over  -^e  dock  warehousea^  which  practically 
could  do  half  the  business  of  the  port? — No  ;  you  have 
the  dock  company's  own  dictum  for  it  that  they  do 
not  do  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  goods  that, 
actually  enter  their  docluB. 

7983.  Forgive  fiie,  they  say  they  do  not  do  it  on 
account  of  the  sharp  competition  which  now  exists, 
but  they  coidd  do  a  great  deal  more? — ^The  wharves 
will  always  hold  their  own.  Take  an  article  like  cam- 
phor. There  are  special  facilities  provided  at  special 
wharves,  and  merchants  will  send  their  goods  there, 
no  matter  what  the  dock  companies  may  do  to  get 
them.  The  same  principle  applies  to  a  great  variety 
of  articles.  Take  the  fresh  fruit  trade-  The  wharves 
serve  very  useful  purposes,  and  they  are  absolutely 
necessary  ;  they  will  always  hold  their  own. 

7984.  Your  view,  therefore,  is  that  the  private  wharves 
need  not  fear  competition  of  that  kind  from  *a  public 
body? — Th.e>j  need  not  fear  a  ruinous  competition.  I 
think  their  rates  would  be  redu<^,  but  as  a  public 
authority  and  advising  for  the  good  of  the  whole  port, 
we  also  think  that  is  very  necessary. 

7985.  Supposisng  this  public  authority  to  impose  a 
rate  on  traffic  transported  in  barges,  somewhat  to  the 
extent  which  has  been  suggested,  do  you  think  that 
they  should  have  the  power  to  do  so,  limited  only  by 
what  they  might  consider  as  reasonable  conditions 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  port? — Yes. 

7986.  Would  not  that  be  a  charge  which  would  han- 
dicap the  private  wharfinger? — "Nqt  at  all,  because  it 
should  be  a  condition  of  this  trust  that  they  should,  so 
far  as  possible,  assign  a  certain  amount  of  capitalisa- 
tion to  the  wan&houses  'that  they  take  over.  They 
should  then  add  to  their  charges  all  such  charges  as 
would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  meTchani^j  sending  their 
goods  away.  That  seems  to  me  positively  necessary. 
You  could  not,  of  course,  allow  goods  to  be  landed  at 
these  public  docks  and  escape  the  charges  that  they 
would  have  had  to  pay  if  they  went  to  the  wharves ; 
that  would  not  do  at  all.  You  would  have  to  adopt  it 
in  your  working  acceunt.  For  instance,  assuming  you 
did  charge  barges  3d.  I  say  this,  of  course,  without 
prejudice  to  the  question  of  whether  it  should  be 
charged  or  not — if  yoa  did  in  your  working  account 
you  should  show  as  part  of  your  charge  jfor  ware- 
housing goods  the  3d.  a  ton  paid  by  barges.  In  making 
up  the  charge  that  would  be  debited  just  the  sfime  i^ 


your  Is.  a  ton  or  any  other  article — an  indiscriminate 
charge.  But  I  do  not  suggest  for  one  moment  that  the 
Corporation's  view  is  that  there  should  be  a  reckless 
and  pitiless  competition  with  the  wharves ;  not  at  all. 
It  should  be  based  on  a  proper  and  fair  working  charge, 
but  necessarily  that  would  be  less  than  the  dock  com- 
panies* charge,  because  they  get  no  revenue  from  any- 
where else,  and  they  are  compelled  to  base  their 
charges  on  a  tariff  which  is  very  disastrous. 

7967.  At  any  rate,  you  see  there  would  be  competi- 
tion ? — Certainly. 

7988.  Do  you  rely  on  public  ^irit  that  it  should  not 
be  an  unfair  competition  i — Absolutely,  and  I  venture  to 
say  again  that  if  the  Corporation  are  the  public  body 
I  am  quite  certain  that  would  be  the  spirit  which  would 
govern  them. 

7989.  {Mr,  Ellis.)  I  want  to  press  you  a  little  further 
about  this  question  of  national  guarantee.  You  under^ 
stand  it  is  not  by  way  of  criticism,  but  I  want  to  get 
at  what  is  in  your  mind.  Will  you  give  me  the  reasons 
which  make  you  think  that  the  Port  of  London  should 
be  dealt  with  in  this  way  differently  from  Liveipool  or, 
say,  Glasgow  ?— For  these  two  specific  ports  the  answer 
is  immediate — Yes.  Because  tne  Government  them- 
selves have  very  large  works  on  the  river — ^Woolwich 
Arsenal. 

7900.  That  is  one  reason  ? — ^That  is  one  reason. 

7991.  That  there  are  national  works  on  the  Thames, 
but  there  are  not  such  in  existence  either  on  the  Mer- 
sey or  the  Clyde  ? — ^Yes^  and  furthermore  that  those  es- 
tablishments could  be  most  advantageously  added  to 
if  large  ships  were  able  to  go  there. 

7992.  Then  vour  first  reason  is  one  which  enters 
upon  what  I  may  call  the  national  defence  sphere,  is 
that  it  ? — ^Yes,  fairly. 

7993.  You  do  not  tliink  that  national  defence  enters 
into  the  matter  on  the  Clyde  or  the  Mersey  to  the 
same  extent? — ^I  cannot  say  it  does  not  enter  rnto  it, 
but  I  am  taking  things  as  they  are.  There  is  a  very 
large  and  important  arsenal  in  London  ;  there  is  not  at 
present  any  either  on  the  Clyde  or  the  Mersey. 

7994.  Passing  from  national  defence,  what  is  youz 
next  reason  ? — That  London  serves  a  very  much  largsr 
area  of  the  Kingdom  than  either  Liverpool  or  Glasgow. 
But  there  is  another  point. 

7995.  Let  us  take  that  point  first.  That  is  one  of 
magnitude? — That  is  one  of  magnitude,  and  you  h.ivo 
also  this,  that  Liverpool  is  not  rate  aided  at  all,  and  we 
do  not  suggest  that  London  should  be  rate  aided.  The 
difficulties  of  aiding  Ixmdon  by  rates,  I  think  you  will 
see.  You  have  either  to  swamp  your  body  by  county 
representatives,  which  is  very  undesirable 

7996.  Now  you  are  passing  to  another  point.  Let  us 
take  one  point  at  a  time.  Your  first  point  is  national 
defence ;   your  second  point  is  magnitude? — ^Yes. 

7997.  Then  if  Liverpool  or  any  other  place  in  the 
Kingdom  were  in  future  to  increase,  from  that  point 
of  view  you  would  allow  the  Government  to  come  inf 
—In  the  shape  of  guarantors  ? 

799a  Yes  ?— Decidedly. 

7999.  Your  second  ground  is  one  of  magnitude? — 
Yes,  the  area  served. 

8000.  Can  you  suggest  why  the  population  Hving  on 
the  Clyde  or  the  Mersey  should  be  tirated  differently 
because  it  is  smaller  in  number  than  that  on  the 
Thames  ?— No,  I  make  no  suggestions^ 

8001.  This  is  a  most  vital  point.  The  question  will 
be  raised  in  Parliamenii  over  and  over  again.  If  any 
proposition  is  made  that  the  National  Exchequer  should 
come  to  the  aid  of  London  it  will  evoke  the  strongest 
criticism,  and  I  want  to  get  from  you  as  an  authorised 
witness  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  the  whole  of  the 
reasons  in  your  mind.  Now  we  pass  from  the  second, 
which  is  magnitude.     Have  you  any  other  ? — ^No. 

8002.  Then  the  whole  of  your  reasons  why  London 
should  be  treated  in  this  matter  differently  from  any 
other  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  fall  under  the 
two  hea(^ls  of  national  defence  and  magnitude  of  area 
and  population? — And  having  direct  representation  on 
the  new  authority,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Government 
will  have  direct  representation. 

8003.  But  that  follows  the  guarantee,  of  course?— 
Yes. 

8004.  That  i^  pot  the  cause  qI  the  ^araptee ;  thiit  i^ 
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the  consequehoe.  Tou  strike  tXat  out,  I  understand. 
That  was  suggested  to  you  by  somebody  else? — Yes. 
9hM  is  one  of  the  oases  where  I  am  differentiating  be- 
tween the  Corporation's  view  and  my  own  ;  that  is  my 
difficalty.  The  .Corporation  desire  that  that  should  be 
put  forward,  aiird  I  am  obliged  to  put  it  forward  ;  it 
most  noit  be  taken  as  my  own  sug^tion  at  all ;  I  am 
acting  here  merely  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Corpora- 
tion ;  the  Corporation  put  it  forward  that  the  Qovem- 
ment  should  be  invited  to  contribute  ;  they  do  not  go 
beyond  that.  Like  everything  else  it  is  a  matter  for 
the  Boyal  Commission  to  deoide  for  themselves. 

8006.  For  the  reasons  which  you  have  given  to  Sir 
John  Wolfe  Bairy  ? — ^I  apfnehuid  those  are  the  reasons ; 
it  is  not  my  own  suggestion. 

8006.  Bi>t  you,  the  representsitiTe  of  the  Coiporation, 
put  it  forwaid  as  part  of  their  scheme? — Yes,  it  is  my 
duty  to  do  so. 

8007.  Now,  passing  from  that,  I  notice  you  commit 
yours^f  to  saydng,  as  a  practical  man,  that  s^hipping 
charges  have  not  in  the  slightest  degree  any  influence 
on  the  price  paid  by  consumers  for  their  goods  ? — Abso- 
lutoly ;  but  I  bave  given  you  the  reasons. 

6008.  I  should  l<ike  to  have  the  reason?— ^I  say  in 
the  broadest*  terms  possible  that  the  price  of  a  given 
commodity  follows  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
question  ofliazeB  or  charges  has  nothing;  whatever  to  do 
with  it.  Unfortunately  the  receiver  in  London  does  not 
ask  what  rate  oi  freight  a  shipowner  receives,  or  what 
he  pays  out  of  it.  If  he  can  purchase  Australian  wheat 
at  something  below  the  cost  of  Bombay  wheat,  or  if 
he  can  buy  Argentine  wheat  below  the  cost  of  either,  he 
will  -buy  it,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme  inddtference 
to  him,  as  msny  merchants  know  to  their  oost,  what 
they  have  to  pay. 

8000.  Mlay  I  take  it  from  you,  then,  as  a  gentleman 
of  great  praotical  experience,  that  in  your  judgment, 
whatever  chaiges  were  laid  upon  shipping,  they  would 
not  in  any  way  find  their  way  to  tiie  oomonodityl — I 
cannot  say  -tdiat  besause,  of  course,  there  must  be  a 
limit.  I  think  I  can  make  that  very  clear  to  yon. 
If  you  were  to  put  such  charges  in  London  (almost  in- 
conceivable) as  would  render  it  cheaper  for  a  mer- 
chant to  land  his  goods  at  the  nearest  port  to  London 
and  bring  them  round,  to  that  extent,  and  to  thai 
extent  only,  you  would  cripple  London;  (but  the  con- 
sumer would  not  pay  any  more ;  that  would  not  affect 
the  consumer,  but  only  the  carrier  or  the  merchant. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  under  these  charges  (I  have  not 
gone  into  thorn  in  any  great  detail)  you  take  petroleum  ; 
you  charge  Is  4d.  a  ton ;  petroleum  at  present  pays 
nothing,  not  a  sinf(1e  farthing.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  near  pent  to  London  where  you  could  bring  it 
round  for  Is.  4d.  a  ton.  If  you  were  to  make  it 
2s.  6d.  per  ton,  I  think  there  would  be.  We  come 
back  to  this  :  we  are  only  in  exactly  the  same  advisory 
position  as  this  Commission.  It  will  be  a  question  of 
the  most  serious  moment  when  these  detailed  oharge.s 
have  to  be  framed,  as  to  what  can  be  and  what  cannot 
be  legitimately  borne  by  the  different  elapses  of  goods. 
No  doubt  adjustments  will  be  needed. 

8010.  As  I  understand,  the  basis  of  your  evidence 
before  us  is  really  this  report  of  the  Committee  of  which 
you  were  ohainsan  ?— Certainly. 

8011.  I  notice  in  the  signatories  to  it  that  there  are 
three  reservations  with  regard  to  representation  7 — ^That 
is  so. 

8012.  What  was  the  difference  of  opinion  ?— That 
difference  of  opinion  was  as  to  giving  any  representa- 
tion at  all  to  the  London  County  Council.  But  in  a 
division  in  a  full  court,  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  28. 

8013.  There  was  a  division  on  the  subject,  was 
^re  ?--Ye8. 

8014.  Can  you  give  the  figures? — ^The  majority  in 
favour  of  that  was  28 ;  I  could  give  you  the  numbers, 
I  think,  if  you  wish. 

8015.  I  tJiink  we  had  bettei*  have  that ;  oan  yon  ^ivo 
me  the  minority  "^I  find  I  am  unable  to  give  you  that 
offhand, but  it  can  easily  be  ascertained  if  the  Commis- 
sion desire. 

8016.  At  a  imeeting  on  April  the  16t;h  this  report  wa? 
adopted  by  the  Corporation? — Yes. 

8017.  Practically  in  its  entirety  ?— Yes.  They  add«d 
a  recommendation  that  the  Government  shoula  be  in- 
vited to  oontrxbats. 

47W: 


80ia  That  falls  under  the  head  that  ^r  John  Wolfe     Aidemum 
Barry  was  examining  you  about ;  that  falls  under  the       g^^  j^ 
head  (g)  "  That  Parliament  should  constitute  the  stock      Samuel. 

of  the  board  a  trustees'  investment"  ? — Yes,  I  am  obliged        

to  say  that  that  recommendation  that  it  should  be  made  ^  JonelOOl. 
a  trustees'  stock  was  adopted  'before  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  (xovemment  should  be  invited  to  con- 
tribute.   It  is  open  to  Parliament,  of  course,  to  con- 
stitute anything  trustees'  stock. 

8019.  Then  the  scheme  put  before  us  by  the  City 
Corporation  through  your  evidence  to-day  is  to  bo 
found  under  the  heads  (a),  (6),  (c),  (<?),  (e),  (/),  (y),  Qi)  ? 
— Coupled  with  the  part  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
authority.  And  you  will  see  that,  there  are  other 
recommendations  which  necessarily  would  come  before 
you,  although  they  have  not  been  gone  into  by  me. 
For  instance,  there  is  an  important  recommendation 
that  there  should  be  a  tribunal  of  appeal  constituted. 
We  consider  that  very  necessary  indeed.  I  will  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  if  the  wharfingers  themselves  felt  that 
they  were  aggrieved  by  the  charges,  it  would  be  open 
to  them  to  appeal. 

8020.  We  may  take  it  that  this  is  the  real  scheme 
of  the  City  Corporation  with  all  the  authority  that 
attaches  to  that  body? — Yes,  absolutely.  Every  item 
in  that  was  discussed. 

8021.  There  can  be  no  question  raised  hereafter  as 
to  what  the  attitude  of  the  Corporation  is  now? — 
None  whatever ;  it  is  very  9lear  indeed. 

8022.  Then,  on  this,  does  the  Corporatibn  contem- 
plate the  introduction  of  a  Bill  by  the  Government? 
— ^Yes,  they  do.  They  certainly  hope  that  the  labours 
of  this  Commission,  which  have  been  so  exhaustive, 
will  not  be  wasted,  but  that  the  Governinent  will 
legislate. 

8023.  My  point  is  that  it  should  be  a  Government 
matter  in  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation  ?--Clearly.  It 
is  impossible,  I  think,  for  any  private  individual.  I  may 
say,  perhaps,  that  the  Corporation  has  been  grossly 
misrepresented  here.  To  mv  knowledge  the  Corpora- 
tion have  had  this  matter  before  them  lor  many  years, 
but  they  have  never  been  able  to  deal  with  the  matter, 
because  of  the  interests  which  must  be  assailed,  and, 
therefore,  it  must  be  a  Government  matter. 

8024.  The  Corporation  petitioned  against  the  London 
and  India  Joint  Docks  Bill  last  session,  I  think? — 
Yes,  wo  did,  in  order  to  have  &  locus  standL 

8025.  And  concurred  in  the  stops  taken  by  the  House 
of  Commons  for  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  in  order  that 
a  Commission  should  be  appointed  ? — Yes. 

8026.  I  presume  we  may  take  it  that  you  have  been 
careful  in  your  evidence  not  to  go  outside  your  authority 
as  representative  of  the  City  Corporation? — ^I  hope  so. 

8027.  Speaking  broadly?— I  have  certainly  tried  to 
keep  well  within  that  line. 

8028.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  when  we  refer 
to  the  evidence  hereafter  it  should  not  be  questioned  * 
— ^I  quite  agree. 

8020.  You  have  felt  that  in  giving  evidence  ? — ^I  hava 
and  I  have  tried,  as  far  as  I  could,  to  keep  ver^ 
strictly  to  the  lines  laid  down. 

8030.  (Mr.  Fed,)  What  was  the  amount  of  the  repre- 
sentation which  the  minority  suggested  should  be 
given  to  the  County  Council  ?--It  never  came  to  that. 
In  Committee  it  was  proposed  that  two  members 
should  be  given. 

8031.  You  knew,  of  oourse,  that  the  London  County 
Council  had  a  scheme  of  their  own? — ^Yes. 

8032.  And  that  that  scheme  was  practically  passed 
unanimously  in  the  London  County  Council  ? — I  have 
no  record  of  that  at  all.  1  have  ventured  to  criticise 
the  scheme  very  freely.  It  is  that,  I  think,  that  really 
led  the  Corporation  to  say  they  <mght  not  to  have  any 
representation  at  all,  because  they  failed  to  grasp  the 
thing,  and  the  idea  of  putting  this  great  body  that  is 
to  be  created  under  tutelage  seeme<l  to  us  so  pre- 
posterous that  we  at  once  said,  if  that  is  the  idea  of 
the  London  County  Council,  we  had  very  much  bettor 
not  have  them  on  at  all.  That  is  really  what  led  to 
our  exclusion  of  them. 

8033.  You  have  representatives  on  the  Loudon  County 
Council?— We  have  four  only  out  of  a  body  of  103, 
although  we  pay  one-eighth  of  the  rates. 

8834.  No  objection  was  made  by  your  representetives 
to  that  scheme,  I  believe? — I  am  unable  to  say. 
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Alderman        SO^.  Do  jou  think  that  this  now  body  that  you  sug- 

air  M.       gest  would  be  able  to  raise  this  money  as  cheaply  as 

.  SamueL       it  could  if  there  was  a  rate  guarantee  ? — ^YeS;  I  do  most 

4  .htneTooi    ^^^^^^Jt  and  I  will  give  you  the  reasons  for  that 

* ^  '  Take  the  case  of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  with  a  very 

much  smaller  income.      You  have  that  on  record. 

8036.  Supposing  it  were  shown  that  with  the  guaran> 
tee  of  the  rates  you  could  raise  the  money  much  more 
cheaplv  (and  of  course,  that  is  the  opinion  of  many 
people),  would  you  then  suggest  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  that  guarantee  ? — ^No,  I  say  that  any  advantage 
that  would  arise  from  that  would  be  more  than  neutra- 
lised by  the  idea  that  the  merchants  forming  this  Trust 
would'  have  that  in  case  of  need  they  might  fall  back 
upon  the  rates.  l*hat  would  do  away  witili  one  of  the 
greatest  incentives  to  economy. 

8037.  If  there  was  such  a  guarantee  you  could  not, 
of  course,  have  that  without  representation  of  the  body 
representing  the  ratepayers  7—^1  think  you  would  have 
to  have  that  representation.  But  where  are  you  going 
to  draw  the  line?  What  about  Kent  and  Essex  and 
Middlesex  and  Surrey? 

8038.  You  state  that  as  regards  the  consumers.  Of 
course  London  has  got  a  ereat  interest  in  the  consumers 
in  the  management  of  the  docks? — ^Yes  and  no.  As 
I  have  said  before^  it  is  a  question  of  supply  and  de- 
mand purely. 

8039.  Apart  from  that  point  of  political  economy — 
because  they  would  have  an  interest  in  it,  and  because 
the  ports  outside  London  would  also  have  an  interest, 
and  ought  therefore  to  have  representation,  you 
would  not  give  representation  to  the  people  within  the 
London  County  Council  area  unless  the  others  also  had 
representation? — ^We  may  be  very  infatuated  with  our- 
selves, but  the  position  we  take  is  that  we  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ratepayers  ;  if  not,  what  are  we  ?  In 
what  possible  way  does  the  Corporation,  elected  an- 
nually, differ  from  the  London  County  Council  as  re- 
presentative of  the  ratepayers? 

8040.  But  all  over  London  ? — It  is  quite  immaterial. 
Because,  although  I  am  a  ratepayer  in  the  OiW,  it  hap- 
pens that  I  have  a  domicile  in  another  part  of  London, 
and  so  have  all  the  memibers  of  the  Corporation.  I 
really  think  that  if  we  want  to  get  at  the  practical  re- 
presentation, an  element  contributed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion would  fulfil  every  possible  ideal  that  the  County 
Council  can.  We  represent  one-eighth  of  the  rate- 
payers of  the  whole  county  really. 

8041.  That  is  your  contention  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  our  con- 
tention. 

8042.  Let  me  put  one  more  question  about  the  repre- 
sentation. The  Corporation  are  to  t^point  ten  mem- 
bers ? — ^Yes. 

8043.  Are  you  going  to  give  them  free  power  U)  ap- 
point whom  they  like? — ^They  would  be  necessarily 
elected  from  a  body  of  232,  and  that  is  a  great  advan- 
tage that  the  Corporation  have.  It  would  be  ten  of 
their  own  members.  The  City  Solictor  reminds  me 
that  in  all  probal>ility  there  would  be  four  aldermen 
and  six  commoners.  I  wish  to  put  in  to  the  Commis- 
sion a  week's  work  of  the  London  County  Council. 

{Chairman.)  1  think  we  can  hardly  have  that. 

8044.  (Mr,  Lyttdton.)  You  say  you  wish  one-fourth 
to  be  appointed  by  the  'Corporation  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don?— ^Yes.  May  I  say  that  the  Corporation  have 
pointed  out  veiy  deliberately  they  are  a  very  large 
body  ;  they  are  232,  and  consequently  the  10  who  would 
])€  representatives  would  be  elected  from  a  very  laige 
and  by  a  very  large  number.  l^e  London  County 
Council  are  a  very  small  body,  numerically,  about  103, 
1  think. 

8045.  (Mr,  Peel)  I  think  there  are  120?^Yes.  I 
have  had  some  experience  of  them  ;  I  was  on  the 
Thames  Conservancy  at  the  same  time. 

8046.  Now  a  question  about  railways.  Yoti  suggested 
the  new  authority  should  purchase  the  railways.  What 
flo  you  confine  that  to? — The  railways  witiiin  their 
bounds,  and  forming  the  intercommunications. 

8047.  For  instance,  railways  between  Tilbury  an  J  the 
City  ;  do  you  propose  that  these  should  be  purchased  ? 
— So;  but  there  are  certain  Itne^  which  belong  to  the 
dock  companies  now,  although  they  are  operated  by 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

8048.  Then  you  confine  it  solely  to  those  portions  of 
the  railways  within  the  area  of  the  dock  companies' 


property? — And  the  proper  communications.  I  will 
tell  you  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Committee— that 
they  might  do  what  is  done  so  very  largely  and  to  such 
great  advantage  on  the  Continent ;- namely,  issue  through 
bills  of  lading  from  certain  points  by  all  the  railways 
and  through  all  the  railways  both  for  import  and  ex- 
port goods,  if  they  had  proper  railway  communications, 
i^hat  is  why  we  have  suggested  two  representatives  of 
the  railway  companies. 

8049.  That  would  be  a  matter  for  arrangement  between 
the  dock  authority  and  the  railway  ? — Certainly. 

8050.  But  I  mean  as  to  the  actual  position  and  work- 
ing of  the  railways  ? — ^The  actual  position  and  working 
of  the  railways  should  be  confined,  as  I  think  we  have 
made  clear,  to  the  lines  within  the  area  of  the  dock 
in  so  far  as  the  construction  of  communications  might 
be  necessary. 

8051.  With  regard  to  warehouses,  would  you  give 
the  new  authority  powers  to  oonatruot,  if  necessary,  new 
warehouses? — ^I  think  you  would  have  to  do  that,  cer- 
tainly. 

8052.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  private  enterprise 
would  construct  new  warehouses  in  viemr  of  the  com- 
petition of  the  new  authority?--!  think  it  is  im- 
probable that  they  would — ^not  in  view  of  the  com- 
petition, but  in  view  of  the  very  great  tendency  of  mer- 
chants to  have  their  own  wharves,  and  to  take  their 
goods  away  direct.  The  tendency  is  for  merchants  to 
take  their  goods  away  from  the  side  of  the  ship  as  mucb 
as  they  can,  and  to  take  them  to  their  own  wharves 
straight  away. 

8053.  So  that  if  extra  warehouse  accommodation  wer& 
required  it  would  practically  be  the  new  authority  that 
would  do  it  ? — ^Ujiless,  of  course,  the  wharfingers  found 
it  desirable  to. 

8054.  They  would  hasdly  be  likely  to  do  that?--l 
am  not  able  to  say. 

8055.  (Bear'AdtmrcU  JETejot.)  When  the  Corporation 
considered  the  question  of  asking  the  Government  to 
guarantee  interest  on  the  money,  did  they  consider  that 
they  had  some  difficulty  in  paying  it  from  the  fact  that 
the  docks  in  London  had  to  be  taken  over  in  their 
present  state,  and  that  at  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  it  was 
not  so  7— No,  that  was  not  so. 

8056.  (Sir  Robert  Oiffen,)  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
if  you  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  docks  would  be 
obtained  as  a  matter  of  fact  for  the  price  that  you 
mention  ? — ^No,  I  have  no  data  whatever  as  to  that ;  1 
cannot  say  that  at  all. 

8057.  The  dock  companies  and  other  people  interested 
might  make  a  great  fight  before  Parliament  ? — Clearly. 

8058.  And  possibly  some  other  price  might  be  deter- 
mined ? — ^Yes. 

8059.  And  if  it  happened  to  be  a  higher  price  your 
calculations  would  be  to  some  extent  affected  ? — Only  to 
this  extent — that  it  might  be  necessary  to  make  the 
dues  higher.  It  would  not  affect  the  principles.  There 
is  an  enormous  margin. 

8060.  Now  about  the  dues.  Are  you  quite  satisfied 
that  the  trade  in  London  can  bear  an  additional  charge 
of  about  £900,000.  I  think  that  is  what  it  comes  to?— 
Yes,  I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  that  what  we  have 
suggested  in  effect  is  not  an  augmentation,  but  a  re^ 
adjustment  of  charges.  I  tried  to  make  that  clear. 
There  are  a  great  many  goods  which  escape  now  which 
ought  to  pay ;  coal  f#r  instance.  It  is  rather  absunl 
that  coal  pays  nothing.  Petroleum  pays  nothing.  There 
is  not  another  port  in  the  world  where  that  state  of 
things  obtains. 

8061.  But  in  effect  the  trade  as  a  whole  is  going  to  be 
charged  £900,000  more  than  it  is  now  charged  7 — No, 
because  although  you  are  adding  charges*  in  one  way  you 
are  taking  them  off  in  another.  This  is  one  of  the 
dillicuUies  thatVe  are  faced  with.  In  regard  to  the 
question  of  rates  ;    it  is  constantly  cropping  up. 

8062.  If  you  get  £900,000  more  out  of  it  somebody 
must  pay  that  ? — As  far  as  is  necessary ;  you  will  find 
it  is  not  at  all  necessary. 

8063.  You  think  that  £900,000  may  not  in  effect  be 
levied  ? — I  think  in  effect  it  may- not  be  necessary.  You 
will  get  a  readjustment  of  charges. 

8064.  With  reference  to  the  point— I  suggested  just 
now  that)  you  might  have  to  pay  more  for  the  docks 
than  what  you  have  been  calculating.  It  might  be 
necessary  to  levy  it?— It  misrht  certainly  be  necessary. 
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8065.  So  that  that  is  a  point  upon  which  the  Commis- 
sion must  somehow  or  other  form  a  judgment  of  some 
kind — as  to  whether  the  docks  can  be  obtained  for  that 
i^vn&y  or  not  ? — Certainly.  I  do  not  wish  to  fence  with 
you  at  all,  I  hope  you  will  understand  that,  but  I  say 
iliis :  we  have  not  taken  into  consideration  in  any  way 
the  normal  growth  of  the  trade.  I  firmly  believe,  and 
1  think  everyone  interested  in  the  trade  believes  equally, 
that  there  will  be  a  very  great  growth,  and  that  growth 
wUl  go  far  to  meet  any  extra  charges  for  improvements. 
All  this  is  a  statistician's  question.  It  is  a  rule  of 
three.  If  Liveiqpool  with  8,000,000  tons  haa  spent 
£24,000,000,  what  might  London  spend  on  14,000,000 
tons,  and  yet  be  a  very  miooh  eheaper  port?  The  con- 
clusion that  one  draws  is  quite  irresistible,  namely, 
that  there  is  gross  mismanagement  somewhere  in 
London. 

8066.  Ill  the  estimates  contained  in  Appendix  1 
of  the  goods  carried  to  and  from  London  coastwise  as 
regards  coal  I  quite  understand  wnat  you  suggest.  I 
suppose  there  are  statements  as  to  the  amount  of  coal 
which  comes  into  London  7— These  figures  have  been 
got  out  with  great  care. 

6067.  Can  you  give  as  any  idea  of  t^e  basis  of  the 
other  figure — ^t^iat  there  are  3,406,000  tons  of  other 
goods  than  ooal  which  come  into  London  coastwise? — 
That  has  been  arrived  »t  in  this  way.  We  are  very 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Douglas  Owen,  who  has  taken 
these  figures  out  for  us  on  the  lines  we  have  indicated, 
and  he  tells  me  this.  We  know  that  certain  goods  have 
been  brought  to  London  of  which  coal  forms,  aay, 
500,000  tons,  and  the  rest  is  estimated.  It  is  not  very 
important. 

8068.  It  is  not  important  for  your  purpose  as  part  of 
the  total  charge  I — ^No. 

8060.  But  you  have  no  statistical  data  as  to  the 
actual  goods  coming  into  London  7 — Only  by  deduction 
of  ooal.  There  are  coastwise  10,940,000  tons ;  coal  is 
7,536,000,  other  produce  3,406,000,  being  the  balance. 

8070.  That  itself  is  based  upon  the  weighit  of  caigof 
—Yes. 

8071.  And  you  have  nothing  better  than  that  ? — There 
is  nothing  better  oibtainalble ;  the  Board  of  Trade  du 
not  publish  coastwise  figures  except  in  that  form. 

8072.  Do  you  think  the  Customs  have  any  figures 
of  that  kind  7— No,  it  does  not  go  through  the  Customs 
at  all.  It  does  not  affect  the  Ousiome.  Perhaps 
under  this  new  system  of  coal  dues  there  may  be  some 
records  kept  of  movements  of  coals,  Imt  at  present 
there  is  none,  because  they  are  not  dutiable. 

8073.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  about  the  election  of 
members  to  the  Corporation  of  London.  Can  you  tell 
us  how  many  electors  there  are  of  these  232  members  ? 
—I  regret  I  cannot  answer  that  personally.    We  could 

See  9.374«  get  it  fov  you. 

8074.  I  think  it  would  be  rather  interesting  that  you 
should  state  it  so  that  we  can  see  what  the  number  of 
persdns  directly  interested  is?— 'Yes.  But  you  will 
certainly  not  lose  from  sight  that  they  represent  one- 
eighth  of  the  ratepayers,  whatever  their  number  may 
be.    That  is  the  pertinent  point. 

8075.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  the  great  houses,  the 
insurance  companies,  the  bankers,  and  other  people 
take  much  interest  in  the  elections  ?-^Yes,  and  not 
only  in  the  elections,  but  in  membership.  If  I  might 
mention  some  of  the  names  that  immediately  occur 
to  me  there  are  Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale,  who  is  a  banker ; 
Sir  James  Bitchie,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  merchants  ; 
and  Sir  (Jeorge  Faudell  Phillips.  I  know  of  my  own 
knowledge  that  there  are  very  many  directors  of  the 
leading  banks  and  insurance  companies  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation.  There  is  a  very  great  dif- 
ference in  the  position  of  the  Corporation  to-day  and 
what  it  was,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  they 
are  entrust^  with  such  important  functions  as  these 
many  of  the  gentlemen  who  take  a  wider  interest  still 
will  enter  it — not  that  I  complain  of  its  position  as  it 
is ;  I  think  it  is  fairly  representative  of  the  business 
of  London  as  a  whole. 

8076.  And  you  affirm,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  poli- 
tics do  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  elections? — 
I  affirm  that  as  a  most  absolute  fact.  I  can  Fay  that 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  career  I  have  never  been 
asked  a  single  question  as  to  what  my  politics  wore, 


Slid  I  think  I  may  go  further  and  say  that  when  I  en-    AUUmian 
tered  the  Corporation  I  had  no  pronounced  views  at       sir  J\f. 
all-  Samuel. 

8077.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  There  is  one  question*  ^  j^^^  jqqi 

I  omitted  to  ask  you.     The  whole  of  your  Committee       

are  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  concentration  of  the  * 

work  ? — ^Yes. 

8078.  Will  you  enlarge  a  little  upon  the  reasons  why 
you  think  that  the  sanitary  authority  should  not  be 
included  in  that  concentration? — ^Yes,  with  pleasure. 
We  think  that  the  sanitary  authority  should  be  apart 
altogether  from  the  trading  body.  This  will  be  a 
tcading  body,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  sanitary  autlio- 
rity  is  constantly  in  conflict  with,  for  instance,  the  ^ 
steamers  th«t  throw  their  ashes  into  the  Thames,  but 

6 till  more  important,  masters  of  vessels  in  dock  that 
allow  pollution.  The  sanitary  authority  ought  to  have 
free  aooeas  to  our  docks  and  to  everywhere,  •  and  they 
are  constantly  seizing  goods^  in  fact,  that  do  not  comply 
with  the  sanitary  regulations.  I  tdiink  that  should  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  a  public  body. 

8079.  Those  actions  are  rather  vis-d-vis  of  the  offender 
than  of  the  dock  authority? — ^The  dock  authority  them- 
selves might  offend. 

8080.  At  any  rate,  you  think  that  the  sanitary 
authority  had  better  be  left  as  an  independent  body  ?--- 
I  do. 

8081.  And  the  Corporation  are  quite  prepared  to  con- 
tinue their  good  offices  in  that  direction? — ^Yes,  and 
they  hmre  dmie  magnificent  wonk.  If  we  have  had  no 
affliction  of  epidemics  in  London,  I  think  it  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority  and  their 
medical  officers. 

8082.  And  without  any  charge  on  the  rates  ? — ^Yes,  it 
is  done  out  of  their  corporate  funds,  and  they  are 
thoroughly  willing  to  cooitinue  that 

{Mr.  Scrwtton.)  1  think,  my  Lord,  it  might  save  time 
in  cross-examination  if  I  asked  a  question  or  two  as  to 
the  basis  on  whicti  this  efvidence  has  been  prepared. 

Examined  by  Mr,  Scrutton, 

8063.  I  just  want  to  ask  a  quesition  or  two  as  to  the 
lines  of  whdch  these  aohedules  and  figuree  have  been 
prepared.  In  Appendices  1  to  5  you  have  woriced  out 
the  yidd  which  would  be  obtained  from  goodfi  oomina 
into  London,  if  they  were  charged  at  the  rate  w'hich 
goods  coming  into  LLveipool  are  charged  at  present? — 
That  is  so. 

8084.  And  tlie  summary  of  what  would  be  obtained 
from  that  tax  is  found  in  Appendix  6  ? — That  is  so. 

8085.  Imports  and  exports? — ^Yes,  on  the  basis  of 
1809  figures. 

8086.  Showuig  rouglily  a  revenue  from  that  source, 
if  that  taxation  were  adopted,  of  about  £900,000  ?— Yes. 

8067.  Now,  turning  to  Appendix  9  you  take  first  the 
gross  revenue  of  Che  preeent  docks  as  £2,313,000? — ^Yea. 

8068.  You  add  to  that  the  £900,000  that  you  have 
obtained  by  the  Liverpool  tax  on  goods,  aiKl  get  tlic 
gross  revenue  of  £3,212,000? — That  is  so. 

8069.  In  that  revenue  you  have  not  included  any  extra 
tax  on  ships? — ^No. 

8090.  Or  any  tax  on  barges? — ^No. 

8091.  Those  are  outside  sources  of  revenue? — Quite. 

• 

8092.  You  take  as  the  expenses  against  that  the  pre- 
sent expenses  of  the  docks,  £1,611,000,  and  then  ex- 
penses  for  conservancy  and  police,  and  diow  a  surj^us- 
available  of  roughly  one  and  a-h^  millions? — ^That  is 
correct. 

8003.  Turninc  to  how  that  one  and  a-half  millions  is 
to  be  spent,  win  tiiat  be  found  in  Appendix  10? — ^Ye>. 

8094.  You  assume  that  you  can  buy  the  dock  pro^)erty 
for  its  market  value  plus  10  per  cent  on  the  ordinary 
stock  ?--Yes. 

8095.  Which  would  show  an  expenditure  of 
£18,213,000;  and  you  assume  that  £7,000,000  addi- 
tional ootkiy  is  to  be  spent,  allocated,  as  you  point  out. 
to  dredging,  extension  of  jetties,  extension  of  aocks,  and 
so  on? — ^Yes,  and  let  me  add  that  we  have  taken  no  in- 
creased revenue  from  that  increased  expenditure.  '  For 
instance,  a  very  large  income  would,  I  think,  be  ex- 
pected from  the  use  of  the  river  when  ships  drawing 
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Alderman  30  feet  could  lie  itbere.    IE  tilmilk.  the  dhaiiman  of  the 

Sir  M.  Thames  Conservancy  gave  that  figure  as  £10,000.      My 

Samuel.  own  estimate  would  be  very  much  larger  than  that     I 

.  J  "      Tp^.  wish  to  point  out  that  we  have  taken  no  credit  for  any 

°^        *  increased  revenue  whatever. 

8006.  TShait  ahowB  a  fundied  debt  of  £25,000,000, 
interest  and  sinking  fund  on  which,  would  be  about 
£900,000?— Yes.  Of  course,  that  is  a  very  liberal 
calculation  for  interest. 

8097.  Showing  a  large  surplus  for  interest,  which 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  levy  ? — ^Yes,  we  think  so. 

{Mr,  Balfour  BraiDne.)  My  Lord,  I  have  very  few 
questions  to  ask,  because  a  good  deal  of  this,  as  your 
Lordship  knows,  is  argumentative  matter  rather  than 
matter  of  fact 


Crou-^xamined  by  Mr.  Balfawr  Browne. 

8098.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  about  that  sum 
of  £900,000.  Do  I  understand  that  those  are  the 
charges  which  are  made  at  Liverpool  upon  the  goods 
coming  into  London? — ^No. 

8099.  Is  it  not  so? — ^Perhaps  I  do  not  apprehend 
your  question.  These  are  charges  which  would  be 
made  in  London  on  the  parallel  line. 

8100.  Quite  so ;  so  that  these  would  be  additional 
charges  to  the  charges  that  are  levied  to-day? — Sub- 
stituted, we  think. 

8101.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  (I  have  not  gone 
over  these  taJblee  very  minutely)  that  some  of  those 
charges  would  be  upon  goods  that  were  carried  from 
the  docks  in  barges? — ^Yes,  clearly — all  goods  indis- 
criminately. 

8102.  Really  adopting  the  Liverpool  cost  in  London  ? 
— ^Yes. 

8105.  You  aaid  you  do  not  propose  to  treat  the  dock 
company'e  CKsheme  serioualy.  Peihaps  I  may  be  foigiven 
if  I  return  the  compliment? — Quite. 

8104.  You  do  say  one  thing  which  I  want  a  little 
further  explanation  about.  You  say,  if  it  were  felt 
that  the  shipowners  and  merchants  could,  in  case  of 
a  deficit,  fall  back  upon  the  rates,  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  careful  aidministration  would  be  removed  ? 
—Yes. 

8105.  Would  not  exactly  the  same*thiiig  take  place 
if  it  were  guaranteed  by  Government?^— No,  certainly 
not. 

8106.  Why  not? — ^Because  the  Government  only 
guarantee  the  payment  of  interest. 

8107.  And  that  would  be  exactly  what  the  County 
Council  would  be  doing? — I  think  there  is  a  broad 
difference  between  the  two. 

8108.  If  the  guarantee  is  in  the  one  case  the  rates, 
and  in  the  other  case  the  taxes,  where  is  the  differ- 
ence?— ^In  the  one  case  the  Government  have  large 
representation,  and  if  they  found  the  members  of  the 
Trust  squandering  the  rates  they  would  very  quickly 
clear  them  up. 

8109.  I  suppose  the  London  County  Council  would  do 
the  same  ? — They  have  not  the  same  weight.  There  is 
no  comparison  between  the  Government  and  the  Lon- 
don County  Council. 

8110.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the  docks, 
have  you  any  experience  with  regard  to  the  purchase 
of  public  undertakings  at  all  ? — We  have  put  it  very 
broadly ;  that  must  be  left  to  the  Commissioners. 

8111.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  undertaking  being 
purchased  upon  the  market  value  of  its  stocks? — 
With  a  sum  for  cumpulsory  purchase. 

8112.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  ? — Certainly. 

8113.  Where? — It  has  been  done  over  and  over 
again  under  Act  of  Parliament. 

8114.  Will  you  mention  one  case.  It  has  not  been 
done  anywhere,  I  think  you  will  find? — I  will  accept 
the  correction. 

8115.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  ordinary  principle? 
There  is  an  arbitration  going  on  downstairs  to-day 
to  transfer  a  waterworks  to  a  public  company.  The 
ordinary  principle  is,  altogether  anart  from  the  market 
value,  to  ascertain  the  maintainable  revenue,  to  find 
out  how  that  is  secured,  to  capitalise  by  a  certain 
number  of  years'  purchase,  and  then  on  the  back  of 
that  to  put  10  per  nent.  ? — ^Why  should  I  discuss  this 


with  you  ?  We  are  not  inimical.  Yoti  diigUt  to  tav^ 
the  full  value  of  your  undertaking,  wiiaiever  it  is ;  I  saj 
that  at  once. 

8116.  Let  me  understand  what  it  is  to  be,  because  I 
am  not  quite  sure  what  you  are  going  to  purchase,  ana 
I  should  like  to  have  an  answer  on  that  ? — ^There,  again, 
forgive  ma  We  are  not  going  to  do  anything.  it  is 
for  the  Commission  to  recommend. 

8117.  Will  you  look    at    your  report?       You    say  : 

"  The  new  authority  should  have  power  conferred  upon  g^^ 
it  to  purchase  the  property  of  the  Dock  Companies  in  su  '^ 
far  as  Parliament  may  decide"'/ — Absolutely. 

8118.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — ^Absolutely  what 
it  says. 

8119.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  should  be  allowed  to 
purchase  one  dock? — ^Exactly  as  Parliament  may  de- 
cida 

8120.  What  is  t^e  proposal? — ^We  have  made  none. 
We  have  enumerated  tbot  the  London  and  India  Docks, 
the  Susrey  OoanmefDGdail,  and  the  Allislilwall  ehould  'be 
p^ttiohaeed,  but  we  do  not  take  the  onua. 

8121.  You  do  not  even  suggest  what  should  be  pur- 
chased?— ^We  do  suggest  that  these  particular  docks 
should.  But  pray  understand  the  position  of  the  Cor- 
poration in  this  matter.  In  so  far  as  we  can  be  of  help 
to  the  Boyal  Commission  we  desire  to  be^  but  we  do 
not  want  to  usurp  for  one  moment  their  powersw 

8122.  Then  one  of  the  recommendations  of  your  Com- 
mittee is :  "  That  powers  should  be  conferred  on  such  ^ 
Board  to  purchase  the  property  of  the  Dock  Companies 
and  such  bonded  wharves  and  warehouses  as  they  may 
see  fit."  That  is  not  "  as  Parliament  may  see  fit  ''?— 
No  ;   this  body  when  constituted. 

8123.  As  the  authority  may  see  fit  ? — ^Yes. 

8124.  Really,  would  you  give  the  authority  power  to 
purchase  what  they  chose  of  bonded  warehouses? — 
They  will  have  to  get  Parliamentary  powers  first. 

8125.  Further  than  that,  in  another  part  of  your 
eyidence  you  give  them  a  monopoly  on  dutdaible  goods. 
You  say :  "  Tftie  Corporation  do  not  propose  that  any  g 
reckless  ooa£peitition  " — I  hope  that  will  satisfy  the  whar- 
fingers ;  it  is  to  be  gentle  competition — **  should  be 
entered  into  by  the  proposed  authority  with  outeide 
wharves  and  warehouses.  The  proposed  rates  would 
be  levied  on  all  goods,  whether  warehoused  by  the  pub- 
lic auUiority  or  by  private  wharfingers,  and  would  be  in 
addition  to  the  charges  made  for  warehousing  goods  in 
the  dook  warehouses,  just  as  much  as  in  the  case  of 
those  goods  that  went  to  the  w^harves.  There  is  cer- 
tainly room  for  a  reduction  in  general  ohaiges  on  many 
classes  of  goods,  and  to  this  extent  competit'.on  might 
prevail "  ? — ^That  is  so. 

8126.  Then  you  went  on  to  say :  "  But  1  do  not  sug- 
gest that  anything  like  a  monopoly  of  warehousing 
should  be  created  for  the  proposed  autiiority  exc^t  for 
dutiaible  goods."  So  that  you  want  to  have  a  mono- 
poly for  dutiable  goods? — ^We  suggest  that  it  would  be 
a  very  great  saving  if  that  were  done.  In  several 
bonded  warehouses  there  is  a  very  large  Customs  staff 
maintained. 
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8127.  I  do  not  think  you  follow  me.  You  are 
to  have  a  monopoly  of  that  trade  in  dutiable  goods, 
and  yet  you  are  only  to  purchase  such  bonded  ware- 
houses as  you  see  fit  ? — Those  are  suggestions  only. 

8128.  But  the  sugigestions  ought  to  cohere  and  hang 
together,  ought  they  not? — ^We  are  not  charged  with 
that. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Broume,)  My  Lord,  as  I  said  before,  it 
is  mostly  argument,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  take  up 
your  time  by  cross-examining  further. 

{Mr.  Lewis  Coward.)  I  have  no  questions  to  ask. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Daidy. 

8129.  With  regard  to  the  meeting  of  the  Coiitt  of 
Common  Council  on  the  16th  April,  you  introduced  the 
report  of  the  Committee  and  moved  that  it  should  be 
agreed  to? — ^Yos. 

8130.  Then  Mr.  Morton  moved  an  amendment : 
"Except  that  the  London  County  Council  should,  in 
the  opinion  ol  this  Court,  be  represented  on  the  pro- 
posed new  authority  "  ? — He  did.  That  is  Mr.  Alpneus 
Cleophas  Morton. 

8131.  Was  there  a  division,  and  was  the  result  of  the 
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division  53  for  and  81  against  ?~ Yes,  I  think  those 
ligares  are  correct. 

8132.  (Mr.  EUis.)  Those  are  the  figures  I  asked 
about? — ^Yes,  that  is  right 

8133.  (Mr,  Daldy.)  You  were  speaking  a  good  deal  of 
the  time  of  this  meeting,  were  you  not? — ^I  am  afraid 
that  is  so. 

8134.  Shortly  before  the  vote  was  taken  did  Mr. 
Morton  say :  "  In  moving  this  Amendment  No.  1  I  do 
not  desire  to  commit  the  Court  to  any  numbers  what- 
ever. That  will  come  on  in  No.  2.  We  are  on  the 
principle  only  "  ? — If  you  are  reading  from  a  verbatim 
report,  I  quite  accept  that. 

8135.  And  did  you  say  afterwards :  "  If  there  would 
be  one  thing  more  dangerous  than  another  it  would  be 
to  accept  Mr.  Morton's  suggestion  to  leave  the 
numbers  till  afterwards.  I  hope  this  Court  will  not 
agree  "  ?— I  did, 

8136.  Why  was  it  dangerous  to  leave  the  numbers 
till  afterwards? — Because  the  Committee  had  never 
suggested  more  than  two.  This  is  what  was  in  our 
minds.  If  the  London  County  Council  were  to  have 
representation  at  all,  we  would  much  rather  we 
iletined  what  that  representation  was  to  be,  than  leave 
it  open  to  any  other  body  to  indicate  our  views. 

8137.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  indicate  such  a  prin- 
ciple?— ^No—to  leave  the  question  as  to  the  numbers 
open. 

8138.  You  told  us  you  served  on  the  Thames  Conserv- 
aiicy  at  the  same  time  as  the  London  County  Council 
members  were  there? — I  did.  My  Lord,  this  is  as  an 
individual  matter  again,  because  I  repreeeovieSL  the  ship- 
owners on  the  BoadPd,  and  not  the  corporation.  There- 
fore I  must  submit  to  you  the  question  whether  I  must 
answer  this? 

(Chairman,)  We  must  ask  you,  Mr.  Daldy,  to  limit 
yourself  to  questions  of  fact.  A  question  with  regard  to 
the  constitution  of  this  body  is  a  question  on  poUcy, 
I  think. 

(Witness,)  My  difficulty  is  that  I  did  not  represent 
the  corporation  on  the  Thames  Conservancy  at  all  I 
was  elected  by  the  shipowners. 

(Mr,  Daldy.)  I  think  your  Lordship  puts  me  in 
rather  a  difficulty.  A  great  many  things  have  been 
said  about  the  London  County  Council.  For  instance, 
it  has  been  said  that  their  motive  was  to  get  power  into 
their  hands,  and  it  has  been  said  that  they  are  not 
suitable  persons  for  it,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  If  I 
am  not  to  question  those  I  wanted  to  show  tJtiat  the 
witness  has  made  a  different  statement  on  another 
occasion. 

(Chairman.)  We  do  not  want  to  limit  you  more  than 
we  are  obliged,  but  we  wish  you  to  be  carefuL 

(Mr,  Valdy.)  I  will  be  careful,  my  Lord. 

8139.  Were  those  members  who  served  on  the  Thames 
Ccnservancy,  as  far  as  your  observation  went,  god 
business  men,  taking  broad  views  with  regard  to  the 
questions  submitted  to  them?— Must  not  that  be  quite 
a  matter  of  opinion?  Shall  I  give  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  who  did  represent  the  County  Council? 

8140.  I  ask  you  if  that  is  so,  ai  a  fact? — I  really  must 
decline  to  give  an  answer  to  that  question. 

8141.  Did  you  in  the  course  of  your  address  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Council,  and  again  shortly  before  the 
division  say  this  :  "  Therefore  I  do  desire  to  say  for 
myself  that  having  served  some  years  on  that  body  " — 
1  hat  is  the  Thames  Conservancy — "  I  do  not  know  a  finer 
body  of  business  men  in  the  views  they  take — ^the  broad 
views  that  they  take  of  the  questions  submitted  to  them 
— ^than  the  Thames  Conservancy  "? — ^I  say  that  certainly, 
but  the  unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that  out  of  38  the 
London  County  Council  were  almost  invariably  in  a 
minority  of  five. 

8142.  Then,  although  you  gave  this  general  state- 
ment to  the  meeting,  you  excapted  those  five  members 
all  the  time? — I  am  afraid  that  is  the  construction  it 
would  bear. 

8143.  Now  there  is  one  question  I  should  like  to  push 
a  little  further,  if  I  may.  It  was  objected  that  your 
proposed  increase  on  the  goods  would  fall  on  the  con- 
sumer?— ^Yes.     I  say  it  would  not. 

8144.  You  said  this:  "There  is  no  greater  fallacy 
than   the  argument  wh'"*^  ^w  been  put  forward   that 


any  increase  on  the  goods  will  faU  on  the  consumer. 
I  wish  to  be  polite,  but  I  can  only  characterise  that  as 
'  rot' "  ?— That  is  so,  and  I  have  given  you  -the  reason. 
You  do  not  care  what  you  pay  for  your  loaf  of  bread 
or  what  the  importer  gets  for  it 

8145.  You  stopped  me  jast  as  I  was  going  on  with 
the  readting:  *' Several  honouirable  councillors  laugh"? 
—It  is  foroible,  buit  perhaps  not  polite. 

8146.  You  put  down  £900,000  a  year  as  a  .possible 
charge  ^— 'Yes. 

8147.  I  want  to  know  on  whom  will  that  fall  if  it 
does  not  fall  on  the  consumer  ? — On  the  shipowner  and 
the  merchant  I  have  not  minced  the  matter,  I  have 
taken  Is.  4d.  per  ton  on  petroleum,  which  means 
1.25th  of  a  penny  per  gallon.    On  whom  does  it  fall  ? 

8148.  Of  course,  a  large  quantity  of  goods  coming 
into  the  docks  are  for  consumption  in  the  metropolitan 
area? — ^What  are  you  going  to  call  the  metropolitan 
area? 

8149.  The  Administrative  County  of  London? — ^No. 
I  do  not  want  to  use  the  same  word  that  I  used  before, 
but  I  say,  No,  certainly  not 

81601  May  I  take  it  that  a  small  proportion  of  the 
goods  coming  into  the  docks  are  consumed  in  that  area  ? 
— A  considerable  proportion. 

8151.  Of  course,  those  are  good^  which  to  some  ex- 
tent must  come  there.  They  are  required  by  the  con* 
sumers  ? — Yes. 

6152.  They  would  not  be  so  liable  to  be  driven  away 
to  another  port,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  if  the  charges 
on  goods  were  increased  in  the  port  7 — Ji  the  charges  on 
goods  were  increased  in  the  port  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  would  be  cheaper  to  bring  them,  say,  vid  Dover, 
they  would  come  vid  Dover ;  but,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
if  the  Boyal  Commission  adopt  the  course  which  we 
have  suggested  of  making  this  a  trust,  administered 
by  those  who  pay  the  rates,  they  have  every  possible 
incentive  to  induce  more  goods  to  come,  and  no  incentive 
whatever  to  drive  them  away. 

8153.  Will  you  concede  me  this — I  expect  you  will — 
that  if  the  increased  charges  have  the  effect  of  driving 
the  goods  away  from  the  port,  these  goods  whidi  are 
required  in  the  locality  would  ibe  the  last  to  go? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  is  so,  but  I  say  under  no  circum- 
stances does  the  consumer  pay  the  extra  rate.  It  is 
the  merchant  and  the  shipowner. 

8154.  So  that  the  persons  who  receive  these  goods, 
the  consumers,  are  the  persons  iwho  would  be  the 
hardest  hit  by  an  undue  increase  in  the  charges  ?^-No, 
I  think  not ;  the  importer  would  have  to  take  so  much 
less  for  his  goods,  that  is  all. 

8155.  I  was  going  on  to  suggest  to  you  that  it  ii 
extremely  important  that  those  consumers  should    t 
represented  on  the  new  body  ? — With  all  due  deference, 
I  say  no. 

8156.  The  total  capital  sum  which  yon  have  men- 
tioned, I  think,  comes  to  something  like  25  millions  ?— 
Yes. 

8157.  >But  in  that  sum  I  think  you  have  not  included 
at  least  three  of  the  matters  which  you  propose  in  your 
report  You  have  included  nothing  in  that  sum-  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  railways  within  the  docks? — ^I 
have  not,  but  very  largely  they  are  comprised  in  the 
figures  for  the  purchase  of  the  dock,  because  the  lines 
within  the  areas  of  the  dock  companies  belong  to  the 
dock  companies  now,  unless  I  am  misinforme<£  They 
are  only  operated  by  the  railway  companies. 

8158.  Then  you  put  nothing  down  for  the  purchase 
of  the  bonded  wharves  ? — No  ;  because,  as  I  have  said, 
they  pay  for  themselves,  if  it  is  decided  to  buy  them. 

8159.  Can  you  put  in  any  figinre  for  the  money  which 
would  be  required  to  purchase  those? — I  have  not 
gone  into  that  at  all. 

8160.  Then,  again,  there  is  a  figure  for  the  private 
moorings.  You  have  not  put  any  figure  for  them? — 
I  think  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible.  If  in  their 
wisdom  Parliament  separate  the  river  from  the  docks, 
and  you  have  a  river-way  of  30ft.  with  buoys  available, 
the  income  from  those  moorings,  if  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy continue  to  exist,  and  are  not  too  tender,  will 
be  a  large  matter  indeed. 

8161.  There  was  a  reference  to  the  financial  estimate 
which  you  had  made.  It  was  referred  to  at  the  meet- 
ing?—Under  what  heading. 
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8162.  I  will  read  you  the  passage,  if  I  may.  You 
said :  "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  step  recommended  by 
^he  Committee  will  have  the  effect  of  cheapening  tho 
j'ort  rery  materially,  and  will  not  add  to  its  burdens, 
because  what  we  find  is  this,  that  the  charges  on 
a  very  large  proportion  of  goods  coming  to  London 
are  far  too  heavy  and  exhaustive,  and  there  are  a 
very  great  number  indeed  which  entirely  escape  taxa- 
tion to  even  a  single  farthing,  so  far  as  the  benefit 
of  the  port  goes  "  ? — That  is  so. 

8163.  "It  is  that  that  we  want  to  change.  The  financial 
estimate  we  have  made  we  have  had  to  make  some- 
what on  the  lines  of  the  conduct  of  the  business  in 
Liverpool,  and  I  should  like  the  Court  to  realise  for  a 
moment  how  London  compares  with  Liverpool,''  and 
FO  on  7 — We  have  now  put  that  in  in  detail. 

8164.  Is  that  financial  estimate  that  you  referred 
to  the  paper  that  you  put  in  ? — ^No ;  only  general 
deductions  which  we  anticipated  would  work  out,  as  in 
fact  it  has  worked  out. 

8165.  Then,  if  the  Corporation  proceeded  upon  that 
financial  estimate,  they  were  proceeding  upon  some- 
thing which  is  not  now  before  the  Commission? — A 
rule  of  three  sum. 

8166.  I  want  to  get  the  fact  from  you.  If  the 
Corporation  proceeded  upon  that  financial  estimate, 
they  were  proceeding  upon  a  set  of  figures  which  is 
not  before  the  Commission? — ^A  set  of  figures  which 
is  before  tiie  Commission  as  I  say,  8  to  24  ;  14  to  25. 

9167.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  when  this  idea  of 
asking  the  Government  to  guarantee  the  stock,  or 
bringing  that  proposal  forward  was  bom,  so  to  say. 
We  know  it  was  not  in  the  original  report? — It  came 
out  in  the  general  consideration  of  the  subject. 

8168.  You  are  rather  telling  me  how  it  came  out  What 
I  want  to  get  is  the  date  when  it  came  into  existence? 
— When  the  subject  was  considered  as  a  whole.  Wu 
have,  as  I  have  told  the  Coamnission,  the  advantage  of 
having  many  of  the  leading  bankers  in  the  Corpora- 
tion. We  consulted  them,  and  they  told  us  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  Parliament  doing  anything. 

8160.  It  was  not  mentioned  at  this  meeting  on  the 
16th  April,  was  it? 

{Mr,  Lewis  Cov>ard»)  The  Committee  reported  on  the 
1st  April. 

(Witness,)  It  was  discussed  very  exhaustively  in 
Committee  for  days  between  the  14th  March  and  the 
1st  April. 

8170.  (Mr.  Daldy,)  The  report  of  the  special  Com- 
mittee which  was  confirmed  by  the  Common  Council 
did  not  at  that  time  contain  the  recommendation  of 
the  Government  guarantee? — ^You  are  drawing  a  dis- 
tinction. It  contained  a  sui2;gestion  from  the  first  that 
it  should  be  made  a  trustees'  stock.  It  did  not  contain 
the  suggestion,  which  arose  from  Mr.  Morton,  that 
the  Government  should  be  invited  to  contribute.  I 
cannot  see  any  harm  in  inviting  the  Government  to 
contribute. 

8171.  Can  you  tell  me  when  there  was  first  a  definite 
suggestion  that  there  should  be  this  Government 
guarantee? — In  the  Court  itself. 

8172.  On  the  16th  April  7— Yes. 

8173.  It  took  shape  shortly  after  that,  did  it? — It 
took  shape  simply  in  that  it  was  agreed  to.  There 
can  be  no  possible  harm  in  inviting  the  Government 
to  contribute. 

8174.  Was  there  a  resolution  ? — ^Yes  ;  and  it  was 
accepted  unanimously. 

8175.  T  want  to  know  the  date  when  the  Common 
Council  resolved  on  this  addition  of  the  Government 
guarantee? — On  the  16th  April. 

8176.  On  the  same  day  they  resolved  in  terms  upon 
that  ?— Yes. 

8177.  I  want  you  to  be  quite  sure  about  it.  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  definitely  that  the  resolution  of  the 
16th  April  was  in  express  terms  a  resolution  that  there 
should  be  a  Government  ^arantee  of  the  stock? — 
It  was  not  a  resolution.  The  CSty  Solicitor  tells  me 
it  was  an  amendment  that  that  should  be  added  as 
part  of  the  report. 

8178.  You  mean  there  was  a  formal  resolimofi.  and 
upon  tfiat  it  was  added  to  the  report  f— Yea. 

8179.  I  want  you  to  giro  roe  the  date  of  the  renolu- 
Hon  of  the  vpmmo:)  Ooupcil,  saying  in  express  terms 


that  there  should  be  this  Goivemmenrt  guarantee  ?— It 
would  take  the  form  of  a  resolution.  Am  a  matter  of 
fact    it   was    a    suggestion    of  Mr.    Morton    which   1 
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epted,  and  the  Court  adopted. 


8180.  It  was  expressly  mentioned  by  Mr.  Morton 
and  acc'e]Hed  by  you  ? — Yes. 

8181.  I  cannot  find  it  in  the  shorthand  notes  of  the 
meeting,  but  I  will  take  it  from  you  that  it  \^ss  so. 
In  speaking  of  the  County  Council  you  said  tliat  under 
their  proposals  tiie  body  would  be  under  the  tutelage  of 
the  County  Council.  Thai  is  the  expression  you  used  1 
— Yes.  I  call  it  tutelage.  This  great  body  could  not 
raise  a  sixpence  without  the  consent  of  the  London 
County  Council. 

8182.  That  is  all  you  mean  is  it  ? — Yes. 

8183.  You  have  strongly  insisted  in  your  report  upon 
the  udUmiied  power  ctf  cihaiging  ahips  and  ^oods  I — 
Yes. 

8184.  And  you  rely  upon  that  iiaot  as  making  your 
stock  practically  a  trustees'  stock? — ^That  is  so. 

8186.  You  do  not  rely  upon  the  Grovemment  guaran- 
tee at  all  ? — No. 

8186.  But  is  "power"  the  right  expression  to  u.e 
there.  Must  there  not  be  a  duty  on  the  trustees,  ur 
the  Port  of  London  trust,  or  whatever  you  oall  them? 
— Of  course,  we  come  always  to  that  same  point.  We 
are  recommendatory.  It  is  for  the  Royal  Commission 
in  the  first  pliace  to  advise,  and  for  Parliament  to 
frame  the  acheme.  If  they  give  power,  I  daresay  they 
will  impose  duties.  That  is  how  we  put  it.  If  Parlia- 
ment define  the  right  to  levy  the  charges  they  will  also 
define  the  duties  of  adminiatraiion. 

8187.  Then  you  would  not  give  an  unlimited  power? 
— ^Always  subject  to  Parliament. 

8188.  What  is  Parliament  to  say  when  it  constitutes 
the  administration.  Is  it  to  say  that  they  are  to  have 
an  unlimited  power  of  charging?— I  should  say  they 
will  follow  the  recommendation  of  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission. 

8189.  You  do  not  give  me  any  answer? — We  are  not 
really  drafting  the  i^eport.  It  is  not  my  province  tc  d-j 
that 

8190.  You  have  made  it  a  most  important  part,  in- 
deed a  crudal  part,  <^  your  recommendation  that  the 
power  to  charge  on  the  rates  of  the  Port  should  be  un- 
limited?— Clearly.  We  do  not  wish  to  shirk  that 
for  a  moment.  We  do,  on  account  of  the  financial 
securitv. 

8191.  Without  that  the  whole  thing  falls  to  pieces, 
does  it  not  ? — No,  I  should  not  say  that. 

8192.  Well,  it  is  somewhat  crippled? — ^I  have  not 
the  articles  of  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board 
before  me,  but  I  think  the^  possess  exactly  the  same 
power.  But  the  safeguard  is,  as  I  have  told  ^ou,  that 
the  gentlemen  who  under  our  scheme  administer  this 
will  have  to  bear  the  burden,  and  also  it  says  there 
should  be  a  tribunal  of  appeal  constituted. 

8193.  Is  the  tribunal  of  appeal  to  control  the  diaiges 
of  the  port? — Supposing  anyone  interested  was  unduly 
or  unfairly  charged,  the^  would  certainly  have  a  right 
of  appeal. 

8194.  Would  not  that  be  rather  like  putting  them 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  Corporation  ? — ^It  would  bo  a 
judicial  court  of  appeal,  exactiy  like  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners. 

8195.  In  your  evidence  to-day  you  have  spoken  two 
or  three  times  of  the  funds  being  carefully  admini sterol 
for  the  benefit  of  the  port  as  a  whole.  Do  jou  mean 
by  that  the  benefit  of  'the  persons  trading  in  the  port, 
or  do  you  mean  the  benefit  of  the  m^isaatile  intere.si. 
and  the  benefit  of  the  customers  as  well? — ^I  mean  th: 
benefit  of  the  traders  of  the  port,  because  they  constitute 
the  vital  element  in  the  success  of  the  port.  If  you  get 
no  ships  here,  the  consumers  wottld  not  get  anything 
at  all. 

8196.  <I  quite  accept  your  view.  The  mercantile  in- 
terest odght  to  be  considered  ^— They  are  inaepaMbly 
combined. 

8197.  So  long  as  yom  concede  that,  that  is  all  I  wan' 
to  ask  you  upon  that  point? — That  is  quite  su. 

8198.  I  do  not  quite  follow  you  when  you  say  that 
the  CorporaticHi  is  the  market  authority  of  the  Metro- 
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poli^  f — ^I  think  that  id  so,  especially  so  far  as  riparian 
authority  goes.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  fish  and 
the  foreign  cattle  markets,  which  are  exclusively  under 
the  administration  of  the  Corporation. 

8199.  There  is  a  matter  which  I  should  have  asked  you 
about  the  market  The  shorthand  notes  of  your  meet- 
ing have  been  handed  to  me,  and  I  see  there  is  a  note 
at  the  end.  There  was  a  proposal  ''that  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  empowered  to  contribute  **  ? — **  Invited/' 
it  ahoald  be.    Of  course,  they  would  be  emyofwered. 

8200.  "That  the  Go\emment  should  be  invited  to 
contribute  towards  the  cost  of  improving  the  river  and 
Port,  having  regard  to  the  national  int^^ests  involved. 
(Lof^  Mayor,)  Is  that  seconded?  (Sir  Iforcuf 
Samttd.)  I  will  second  that.  (Town  Cleric.)  The  Court 
will  take  that  at  once.''  Then  the  question  is  that 
Mr.  Morton's  motion,  No.  4,  be  agreed  to.  That 
comes  at  the  very  end  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  ? 
—Yes. 

8201.  I  want  to  know  how  long  after  that  it  was  that 
you  had  this  resolution  that  you  hav«  told  us  about? — 
You  have  read  the  whole  of  it.     Nothing  else  occurred. 

8202.  I  put  it  to  you  as  distinctly  as  I  could.  The 
resolution  I  was  asking  you  about  was  a  resolution  that 
the  Government  should  guarantee.  That  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  this.  This  is,  "  Should  be  invited 
to  contribute  towards  the  cost"?-H[t  is  reoommenda- 
tory.  It  is  for  the  Boyal  Commission,  again,  to  say  in 
what  form  the  Government  should  contribute. 

8203.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  when,  if  efver,  did 
the  Corporation  pass  any  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  Government  should  be  asked  to  &:uarantee? — ^That 
is  what  I  mean.  Tou  have  the  shorthand  notes  of  the 
meeting,  and  you  have  read  absolutely  what  covers  the 
whole.  Have  you  any  question  to  ask  on  the  labour 
question  ? 

8204.  (Chairman.)  I  think  the  danger  would  be  if 
you  put  so  much  responsibility  upon  us,  the  Corporation 
are  likely  to  lose  some  of  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
which  you  give  ?— It  has  certainly  not  been  my  wish  to 
minimise  the  recommendations  which  the  Corporation 
have  formulated,  which  are  very'  clear. 

8205.  Tou  take  the  responsibility  of  what  you  have 
said?— Yes,  absolutely  unreservedly. 

8206.  (Mr.  EUis.)  On  this  question  as  to  what  took 
place  at  the  meeting  of  the  Common  Council,  it  would  be 
much  simpler  if  the  witness  would  hand  in  the  au- 
thorised minutes  for  that  day? — ^The  City  Solicitor 
shall  do  that.     You  shall  have  the  minutes. 

8207.  Then  we  shall  have  them  in  an  official  shape. 
He  will  hand  in  a  copy  of  the  minutes  ? — Yes,  he  shall 
do  sa 

8208.  (Mr.  Baldy.)  There  is  one  answer  which  you 
gave  which  rather  puzzled  me.  You  said  that  this  sum 
of  £900,000  would  be  readjustment,  and  not  augmenta- 
tion ?— Yes. 

8209.  Do  you  mean  that  if  you  were  to  take  the  pre- 
sent dock  dues  and  charges  and  distribute  them  differ- 
ently you  would  get  an  increase  of  £900,000?— ^I  have 
endeavoured  to  enumerate  some  articles  which  at  pro- 
sent  pay  nothing— <;oal  and  petroleum,  for  two.  If 
those  articles  would  bear  some  taxation,  as  Parliament 
may  decide  with  regard  to  amount,  it  will  enable  the 
autiiority  to  reduce  charges  on  other  goods. 

8210.  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  You  do  not  readjust  a  charge 
if  you  create  one? — ^You  might  readjust  the  existing 
charges  on  other  goods. 

821L  It  would  create  one  for  petroleum  and  ooal  ? — 
Yes,  but  what  appears  to  us  so  very  clear  is  that  the 
port  in  one  sense  is  too  cheap  a  port— ^at  is  to  say, 
that  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  work  done  for 
nothing. 

8212.  (Mr.  Daldy.)  I  think  really  we  have  got  this, 
but  I  want  to  get  it  clear  on  the  notes.  I  think  you 
compare  the  Thames  Conservancy  stock,  which  was 
raised  at  £107  in  June,  1896,  and  the  County  Oouneil 
stock,  which  was  raised  in  July,  1896,  at  £102?— Par- 
don me ;  I  do  not  think  I  mentioned  that. 

8212.  You  had  not  that  in  your  mind  ? — ^No.  They  are 
both  excellent  securities. 

8214.  You  put  the  loan  at  £107  as  being  an  example 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Conservancy  could  raise  money  ? 
— The  way  in  which  money  could  be  raised  on  Uie 
security  of  the  port  revenue. 

8216.  In  June,  1806,  on  a  three  per  cent,  •iock?^ 
Yea. 
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(Mr.  D{Udy.)  My  Lord,  we  should  liko^  if  we  may,    Aldmrman 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  these  appendices       ^JT-f^ 
that  have  been  handed  in  in  case  we  should  want  to      ^^omuei. 
ask  anything  ujMn  them.    We  certainly  do  not  want  4  June  1901. 

to  trouble  the  Commission  unless  we  think  it  worth       

while.  Possibly  if  we  find,  after  considering,  that  there 
is  anythinK  we  want  to  ask  we  might  communicate  with 
the  Commission. 

(Chairman.)  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  promise  the  at- 
tendance of  Sir  Marcus  Samuel  again. 

(Mr.  Daldy.)  I  am  in  your  lordship's  hands,  but  to 
cross-examine  on  these  appendices  after  five  minutes' 
consideration  would  be  really  an  impertinence  to  the 
Commission.  If  there  is  any  important  point  upon 
which  we  wieh  to  ask  questions  we  will  eommunioate 
with  the  Commission. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harper. 

8216.  You  are  proposing  to  this  Commission,  as  I 
understand,  that  it  should  make  recommendations  to 
Parliament,  based  upon  the  report  you  present  to  it  ?— 
Yes. 

8217.  And  you  are  suggesting  that  "  powers  should  be 
conferred  on  aueh  board  to  purchase  the  property  of  the 
dock  companies,  and  euch  bonded  wharves  and  ware- 
houses ae  they  may  see  fit,  and  to  raise  the  capital 
necessary  for  that  purpose ;  for  the  deepening  of  the 
channel  of  the  river,  and  for  the  general  improvement 
of  the  port  and  docks  **  % — Yes. 

8218.  You  told  the  Commission  a  short  time  since 
that  you  saw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  separating  the 
quays  and  waterways  from  the  warehouses.  Do  you 
know  that  Mr.  Malcolm  told  us  that  in  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Dock  they  do  it,  and  have  done  it  for 
years  in  their  accounts  ? — ^Ko. 

8219.  Are  you  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
wharves  take  bonded  goods  ?— Yes,  very  well 

8220.  The  figures  are  given  in  the  table  put  in  by 
Mr.  Byder  on  the  third  day  of  the  proceedings.  (See 
Appendix  3rd  day.  No.  1.)  You  may  take  it  from 
me  that  the  seven  dock  bodies  show  a  total  duty 
of  £3,600,165;  that  the  wharves  show  a  total  of 
£3,210,182 ;  and  that  the  total  dutiespaid  in  London, 
including  warehouses,  are  £0,068,887;  so  that  the 
wharves  do  about  one-third  of  the  total  business  of  the 
port  in  dutiable  goods  ? — Yes. 

8221.  You  have  indicated,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
that  TOU  would  only  propose  to  take  a  whaoi  taking 
dutiable  goods  if  you  were  sure  that  it  would  be  a 
profit-earning  concern? — Yes. 

8222.  How  would  you  propose  to  ascertain  that  before 
you  gave  notice  to  .purcnase  ?— We  only  meant  in  the 
hands  of  the  authority  itself.  On  its  merits  it  might 
or  might  not  be.  But  what  we  have  to  consider  here 
is  the  economical  working  of  the  port,  and  anybody 
who  knows  the  way  in  which  dutiable  goods  are  handled 
knows  that  there  could  scarcely  be  a  more  wasteful 
process  than  maintaining  Customs  staffs  at  all  the 
wharves. 

8223.  That  would  be  an  economy  in  the  Customs 
Department  ? — It  would  be  an  economy  in  the  adminis- 
tration, because  each  of  the  wharves  or  dock  companies 
have  to  pay  those  charges  themselves. 

8224.  Then  you  suggest  the  abolition  of  some  of 
them? — Yes,  or  concentration. 

8226.  Abolition  of  some  wharves  and  concentration 
of  others? — Yes. 

8226.  And  a  destructive  competition  with  those 
which  you  did  not  propose  to  buy  ? — ^No,  not  a  destruc- 
tive competition. 

8227.  Let  us  see.  You  are  proposing  to  take  power 
to  enter  into  agreements  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  goods 
to  the  consumer,  and  to  enter  into  agreements  witn  the 
railway  companies  ? — Yes. 

8228.  That  would  have  a  tendency,  would  it  not,  to 
divert  traffic  from  the  river  ? — ^Not  necessarily. 

8229.  Not  if  you  have  land  carriage  ? — ^No  ;  I  cannot 
follow  that. 

8230.  Is  not  the  great  point  of  water  carriage  \f.^ 
cheapness? — I  think  you  will  find  that  we  have  care- 
fully guarded  that.  We  have  made  no  suggestion  chat 
lighters  should  be  taxed.    We  quite  recognise  that. 

8231.  You  are  suggesting,  are  you  not,  a  body  which 
consists   solely,    as   far   as   the   practical  element  i» 
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AklerMan    concerned,  directly  elected,  of  representatives  of  ship- 
Sir  M,        owners  and  merchants  ? — ^Yes. 

Samuel.  gg^g   j)q  y^^  consider  that  there  are  no  other  classes 

4  June  1901,   interested  in  the  port  ? — ^I  consider  that  there  are  a 

great    many,    but    our    recommendations    go    on    the 

principle  tiat  representation  should  go  with  taxation ; 
those  who  pay  the  dues. 

8233.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  indirect  effect 
of  some  of  your  proposals  would  be  to  tax  the 
wharfingers? — ^No,  I  do  not.  Your  clients  can  cer- 
tainly tell  you  that  in  a  great  many  cases  the  wharfin- 
gers pay  the  dues  for  their  customers,  and  would  con- 
sequently be  eligible  for  election  on  this  Board.  They 
are  not  excluded.  I  mean  to  say  that  they  pay  the 
dues  on  behalf  of  their  customers.  It  is  the  most 
common  practice  in  the  world  that  the  wharfinger 
sends  his  cheque  both  for  the  freight  and  any  charges. 
Consequently  he  would  be  eligible  for  election,  and 
as  an  elector. 

8234.  I  am  putting  it  rather  as  a  class.  Do  you  not 
think  they  are  entitled  to  representation  ?— They  do 
not  pay  anything. 

8235.  On  the  other  hand,  you  are  proposing,  as  I 
understand  it,  to  take  the  dock  warehouses? — ^With 
the  docks. 

8236.  And  to  work  those  commercially  ?— Yes. 

8237.  With  a  Government  guarantee  at  your  back? 
—Forgive  me  ;  I  have  tried  to  define  very  clearly  what 
the  position  should  be  in  regard  to  that,  that  those 
warehouses  should  pay  such  charges  as  properly  ac- 
crue by  reason  of  the  rates  and  by  reason  of  the  value 
of  the  warehouses,  and  that  they  should  further  pay 
such  dues  as  would  fall  on  the  wharfingers  to  pay. 

8238.  Who  is  to  decide  what  dues  the  wharfingers 
could  afford  to  pay?— Only  that  they  would  have  to 
pay  to  the  public  authority  in  common  with  the  public 
authority  itself. 

8239.  You  are  proposing  in  addition  to  that  a  kind 
of  roving  power  to  tax  lighters  ?— No ;  we  have  not 
done  an^ihing  of  the  kind.  We  say  the  new  authority 
must  settle  if  they  should  be  taxed  or  not.  Do  you 
seriously  suggest  that  if  we  had  that  in  view  we  could 
enforce  it? 

8240.  I  suggest  that  you  have  nO  representative  of 
the  interests  that  would  be  most  affected  by  that  on 
your  proposed  Trust?— No  ;  and  I  think  there  is  an 
excellent  reason  for  that.  I  think  it  is  abundantly 
•clear  from  all  we  have  said— I  wish  to  make  it  so— 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation  for  what  it  is 
worth  barges  should  not  be  taxed. 

8241.  You  suggest  that  goods  should  be  taxed? — 
Yes. 

8242.  That  is  generally  for  the  improvement  of  the 
waterways  and  everything? — Yes. 

8243.  And  that  power  to  tax  goods,  of  course,  would 
fall  on  goods  goins  away  by  lighters  to  the  wharf  ? — 
And  entering  the  docks. 

8244.  And  I  would  suggest  also  upon  such  goods  as 
came  into  the  river  ?— Everything— absolutely. 

8245.  That  would  enable  any  such  trust  to  get  a 
revenue  which  it  might  utilise  in  reducing  warehouse 
charges,  might  it  not?— Certainly  it  might 

8246.  And  again  the  observation  occurs  that  there  are 
no  representatives  of  the  interests  affected  by  that 
change  ?— That  is  so.     They  do  not  pay  anything. 

8247.  Have  you  over  considered  the  question  as  to 
how  far  it  would  be  possible  to  separate  the  wharves 
which  take  dutiable  and  non-dutiaolo  goods,  so  as  to 
enable  you  to  take  the  proportion  as  appropriated  to 
bonded  warehouses,  and  leave  the  rest  as  appropriated 
to  non-dutiable  goods?— Yes,  in  the  same  way  as  you 
might  buy  licensed  houses  and  leave  out  unlicensed 
houses. 

8248.  Take  the  case  of  a  wharf  which  takes  both 
dutiable  and  non-dutiable  goods.  If  you  take  the 
wharf  you  take  the  quay  space  with  it?— Yes. 

8249.  How  is  the  owner  of  the  part  of  the  warehouse 
which  is  not  bonded  to  get  his  goods?— If  the  new 
authority  required  it  they  must  take  that  too. 

8250.  Then  your  suggestion  goes  further  than  you 
have  already  stated,  because  you  are  proposing  to  take 
over  quays  upon  which  there  is  a  bonded  wharf  where 
any  portion  of  the  wharf  is  bonded  ? — ^Yee,  they  would 
'be  compematad. 


8251.  If  you  take  Mr.  Kyder's  figures  again  you  will 
find  that  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  wharves. 
There  are  36  paying  something  over  £3,000,000  in  dues? 
—Yes. 

8252.  And  not  taking  that  upon  which  the  heaviest 
duty  is  levied — ^not  taking  tobacco  ? — ^Yes. 

8253.  Tobacco  is  £2,000,000  ?— Yes. 

8254.  So  that  out  of  nine  millions,  two  millions  went 
for  tobacco  in  the  docks,  and  the  docks  were  only  left 
with  about  one  and  a  half  millions  of  other  dutiable 
goods  ? — That  is  so. 

8255.  And  you  are  dismissing  all  that  industry  witii- 
out  representation? — ^Yes,  unless  they  pay  dues. 

8256.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  intermediate  agent 
paying  dues  for  the  principal  should  go  upon  the  dock 
tinst  ? — If  he  figures  among  tho  persons  paying  dues. 

{Adjourned  far  a  short  time.) 

8257.  {Mt.  Harper,)  Would  you  see  any  difficulty  in 
allocating  the  funds,  to  be  raised  from  the  charge  upon 
goods,  to  the  improvement  of  the  waterways  independ- 
ently of  any  other  part  of  the  business  ? — I  have  tried  to 
explain  the  difficulty  of  that,  and  it  does  seem  to  me 
absolutely  incontrovertible. 

8258.  I  am  not  talking  now  of  what  has  been  done 
in  the  past ;  I  am  talking  now  of  what  a  new  authority, 
starting  with  a  clean  sheet,  could  do? — This  is  the 
difficulty  which  confronts  one.  How  are  you  going  to 
say  which  ship  shall  be  allowed  to  discharge  in  the 
river  and  pay  no  dues? 

8259.  I  do  not  think  you  follow  me ;  I  did  not  mean 
that  What  I  said  was  this.  Supposing  you  are  going 
to  levy,  I  will  say,  2d.  per  ton  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
upon  all  goods  coming  into  the  river,  ifrhether  t^ey  go 
to  docks  or  overside  in  the  river,  or  however  they  go. 
Is  there  any  difficulty  in  your  judgment,  to  a  new 
authority,  in  allocating  the  whole  of  the  monies  to  be 
derived  from  that  to  uie  dredging  of  the  river  and  to 
tne  maintenance  of  the  waterways  in  the  docks  ? — I  can 
see  no  difficulty  in  that. 

8260.  That  would  prevent,  would  it  not,  what  I  was 
drawing  your  attention  to  just  before  we  adjourned — 
the  chance  of  an  authority  appropriating  a  portion  of 
the  tax  levied  on  goods  towards  the  fosteiring  of  its 
warehousing  at  the  expense  of  the  private  warehouse- 
men?— ^It  would  have  that  effect,  certainly. 

8261.  At  the  present  time  I  think  I  am  right  in  say- 
ing that  the  points  at  which  dutiable  goods  may  be 
landed  are  fixed  by  the  Customs? — ^Yes. 

8262.  I  think  that  is  in  the  Customs  and  Inland  Be- 
venue  Act  of  1886,  speaking  from  memory? — ^I  cannot 
tell  you,  but  the  practice  is  that  the  bond  is  applied 
for  and  is  granted.      They  become  practically  licences. 

8263.  You  are  not  proposing  to  give  the  Customs  any 
voice  in  this  matter.  You  are  not  proposing  any  re- 
presentation whatever? — ^No,  we  are  not.  It  has  been 
explained,  I  think,  before,  that  the  Customs  are  really 
represented  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  They  are  simply 
A  oranch  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

8264w  I  thought  they  were  rather  a  brandi  of  the 
Treasury? — Or  the  Treasury,  yes.  I  mean  they  are 
subordinate ;  they  are  not  a  department ;  they  Imve 
no  representation  in  the  House,  for  instance. 

8269.  But  you  are  suggesting  a  representation  for 
the  Admiralty  ? — ^Yes. 

8266.  Whose  sole  interest  is  in  the  Woolwich  Dock- 
yard?— ^And  in  the  river  generally.  But  the  reason 
we  suggested — ^that  is,  that  the  Admiralty  represen- 
tatives have  shown  themselves  to  be  such  splendid 
men  of  business  on  anything  that  they  are  put  that 
we  are  very  glad  to  have  them.  They  are  an  element 
of  great  value. 

8267.  The  Board  of  Trade,  the  Trinity  House,  then 
two  representatives  of  railway  companies  ?— Yee.  Do 
you  want  to  know  the  reason  for  that  ? 

8268.  Yes  ? — ^Because  we  think  that  co-operation  be- 
tween  the  railway  companies  and  the  Port  Trust  is  a 
primary  element  of  success. 

8269.  Which  again  would  enable  a  port  Trust  by  dint 
of  those  agreements,  having  first  put  the  goods  into 
their  warehouses  by  a  cheap  agreement  for  carriage  to 
get  them  away  landward ?— Yes,  why  not? 

8270.  I  am  only  asking  you.  Then  two  underwriteri 
of     Lloyd's?— Yes,      the     underwriters    of     Lloyd's 
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have  a  very  great  interest  in  the  river.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  underwriters  of  Lloyd's 
should  be  altered  to  one  representative  of  the 
underwriters  of  Lloyd's,  and  one  from  the  In- 
stitute of  Underwriters.  There  is  no  more 
useful  body  of  men  than  that.  They  know  the  dock 
rates  in  every  port,  and  we  thought  they  would  be  an 
element  of  great  strength. 

8271.  And  the  remainder,  20  shipowners,  merchants, 
and  others  contributing  dues  to  tie  new  authority? — 
Yes. 

8272.  You  would  include  as  eligible  under  that  any- 
one who  pays  dues  ? — ^Yes,  anyone  would  be  eligibla 

8273.  You  propose  a  Tribunal  of  ApjaeaL  Haa  it 
ever  occurred  to  you  that  the  Railway  Commissioners^ 
which  I  think  you  sugseet  as  a  synonymous  body,  is 
not  exactly  a  cheap  tnbunal? — I  cannot  answer  that 
question.      I  have  never  had  to  go  before  them. 

8274.  You  say,  to  whom  any  such  questions — I  do 
not  know  what  they  are— as  to  charges  or  preferences  f 
— Preferential  rates. 

8275.  That  is  as  between  people  landing  and  ware- 
housing goods  of  the  same  type  ? — No.  The  shipowner, 
for  instance,  might  feel  himself  agg^rieved  that  he  was 
sent  into  the  river  when  one  of  his  competitors  watt 
allowed  into  the  docks. 

8276.  Then  you  propose  to  subiect  the  mei«  adminis- 
tration of  the  docks  to  a  judicial  body  ? — ^Yes,  we  should 
like,  of  course,  being  a  business  body  ourselves,  to  see 
that  as  simple  as  can  be  devised. 

8277.  Charges  or  preference.  Do  you  propose  under 
that  head  to  include  the  relative  incidents  of  charffes 
on  or  between  lightermen  or  wharfingers  and  the 
owners  ?— No,  we  put  it  between  persons  using  the  Port 
and  the  new  authority. 

8278.  Still  it  would  come  to  the  same  thing — ihej 
would  both  be  making  claims  upon  you,  and  it  would 
practically  be  making  a  iGight  between 'the  twa  Sup- 
posing you  had  a  shipowner  saying  he  ought  not  to  pay 
a  ceitain  due,  but  that  it  ought  to  go  over  to  the 
lighterman  or  wharfinger  f^ — ^But  the  lighterman  or 
wharfinger  would  not  pay  any  dues  at  all  under  our 
bcheme. 

8279.  You  are  taking  the  power  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the 
lighters  7— Yes. 

8280.  And  you  are  going  to  lay  a  charge  upon  ihe 
goods  1 — ^Yes. 

828L  I  pointed  out  how  an  authority  might  utilise 
that? — ^In  that  case  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  the  lighter- 
men have  to  pay  dues  they  would  also  have  representa- 
tion. It  is  only  if  they  do  not  pay  dues  that  tney  have 
none. 

8282.  And  the  lighterman,  after  he  has  had  to  pay  his 
dues,  may  become  an  elector  ? — Of  course  he  woula. 

8283.  In  regard  to  the  tables  that  you  have  laid  before 
the  Commission  concerning  the  charges  at  Liverpool ; 
have  you  considered  precisely  what  services  are  com- 
prised within  those? — We  have  said  no  ^eoiflc  senrioes 
at  all. 

8284.  I  want  to  know  are  we  comparing  like  with  like  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

8285.  Therefore  in  order  to  answer  that  I  suppose 
you  have  to  consider  exactly  what  is  comprised  in 
the  Liverpool  charges,  and  exactly  what  you  propose 
to  do  in  London  J—i  have  put  that  in  the  very  plainest 
terms — that  these  charges  are  to  be  made  irrespective 
of  any  work  done. 

8286.  I  will  not  refer  to  Liverpool  because  we  have 
had  Uiat.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  what  you  pro- 
pose to  do  in  London? — ^We  have  defined  it  m  our 
sdieme.  We  propose  adding  to  the  docks  to  the  extent 
of  two  million  pounds. 

8287.  I  do  not  mean  that.  What  do  you  propose  to 
do  when  a  ship  comes  up  ?  Do  you  propose  to  indicate 
the  berth  to  which  she  shall  goT—Yes,  that  is  the 
main  reason  why  we  say  there  can  be  no  separation  be- 
tween the  docks  and  the  river.  The  Ham>ur  Master 
would  indicate  that. 

8288.  Do  you  propose  to  do  anything  more? — ^That 
would  depend  entirely  on  the  nature  of  tiie  work. 

8289.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  when  the  ship  is 
onoe  at  her  berth  ?-—As8fnming  that  the  ship  comes  with 
a  full  cargo  of  grain,  and  no  distinguishing  marks,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  when  there  are  buovs  in  iks 
river  the  Harbour  Master  shoiil\l  direct  that  snip  to  ^^ 
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to  a  river  berth,  because  she  would  not  bring  general 
cargo  such  as  comes,  for  instance,  with  a  P.  and  O.  boat, 
coming  from  China  and  Japan.  The  goods  would  then 
be  discharged  into  craft  alongside,  for  delivery  possibly 
to  the  wh^,  possibly  the  <£>cks, 

8290.  My  difficulty  is  not  as  to  whether  she  shall 
stop  in  the  river,  or  eo  into  the  docks,  but  suppose  she 
has  got  into  the  docks.  You  would  not  touch  ner  any 
further  if  she  remained  in  the  river ;  you  would  leave 
her  to  discharge  by  her  own  appliancee  ?— Certainly. 

8291.  J^ow  she  is  in  the  dock,  how  is  her  discharge 
going  to  be  effected? — ^By  her  own  and  the  dock  ap* 
pliances. 

8292.  Is  the  use  of  the  dock  appliances  comprised  in 
the  charges  you  propose  to  makef— Not  in  the  specific 
charges  which  we  have  put  They  are  for  the  general 
improvement  of  the  Port. 

8293.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  appropriatingi  your 
tonnage  due  to  the  improvement  of  the  waterways  and 
raising  specific  dues  for  such  services  as  you  rendered 
to  the  ships  when  they  came  into  your  docks  ? — Surely 
the  whole  of  our  report  goes  to  that  We  say  the  in- 
come must  be  general,  and  it  must  be  applied  as  tho 
newly-created  authority  should  deem  best  for  the 
general  interests  of  the  port. 

8294.  You  want,  as  Mr.  Scott  very  suitably  phrased 
it,  that  it  should  be  smothered  up  in  the  chuges  so 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  now  you  were  utilis- 
ing any  particular  due  ? — ^It  is  immaterial ;  we  onlz 
want  to  improve  the  port. 

8295.  You  told  the  Commission  you  deprecated  any 
reckless  competition  between  the  proposed  authority 
and  any  outside  wharves  and  warehouses? — ^Yes. 

6296.  You  anticipate  some  competition? — ^Most  deci- 
dedly, and  it  is  very  desirable. 

8297.  Can  you  name  a  single  case  in  this  country  in 
which  Parliament  has  ^pranted  to  a  body  power  to  trade 
in  competition  with  private  traders  already  established? 
— I  cannot ;  I  have  not  gone  into  that  question  at  alL 

8298.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  just  to  trade  in  oom- 
petirtion  without  providing  compensation  for  any  injury 
that  might  be  inflioted  ?--"  The  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number." 

8299.  I  am  asking  you  with  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  people  I  represent.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  jus^  ' 
— ^I  premised  my  statement  to  the  Commissioners  by 
saying  we  were  not  hostile  to  anyone,  neither  did  we 
wish  to  inflict  any  harm  on  anyone. 

8900.  I  am  only  endeavouring  to  see  how  far  it  might 
work  out  when  it  gets  through  your  hands,  who  are  so 
desirous  of  being  fair.  You  see,  you  might  not  be  a 
member.  Do  you  propose  to  place  any  limit  on  compe- 
tition to  avoid  this  reoldess  oompetition  ? — ^I  define,  of 
course,  what  would  be  only  my  own  view ;  that  is,  that 
the  public  warehouses  shoiUd  bear  only  their  proper  pro- 
portion of  rates  and  such  ohaiges  as  would  occur  to  docks 
outside  them,  and  then  that  tiie  charge  should  be  based 
upon  an  equitaible  footing. 

8301.  Who  is  going  to  settle  wbat  is  eouitable?  Do 
you  mean  a  trading  authority  such  as  the  body  you  are 
proposing  to  establieh? 

(Mr.  EUii,)  The  witness  says  he  expresses  his  iudi- 
vjdual  opinion  with  regard  to  this. 

{Witness.)  That  is  so. 

8302.  (Chairman.)  1  was  going  to  ask  you  whether 
you  are  giving  us  the  views  of  tiie  Corporation? — ^How 
can  I,  my  Lord?  We  did  not  diecuss  it;  it  is  quite 
impossible. 

(Chairman.)  Then,  perhaps  we  had  better  pass  on. 

8303.  (Mr.  Harper.)  May  I  take  it,  with  regard  to  all 
the  answers  you  have  given  me  in  cross-examination, 
that  none  of  these  topics  have  ever  suggested  themselves 
to  the  Corporation  ?---No ;  that  would  be  going  too  far. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  details  as  this  could  not  be  gone 
into  on  such  a  report  as  this. 

(Chairman.)  Is  it  necessary  to  go  on  with  this  discus- 
sion? 

(Mr.  Harper.)  I  think  not,  my  Lord,  under  those  con- 
ditions, but  I  should  like  to  ask  this  question. 

8304.  I  understand  that  the  statement  of  the  evidence 
you  have  given  was  prepared  by  the  authority  of  thA 
Corporation  ? — Certainly. 

(Mr.  EUis.)  We  have  got  that  clearly. 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON: 


Alderman  Be'examined  by  Mr,  Scrutton, 

Samuel,  8306.   In  November,   1899,  when  the  Dock  Bill  for 

'  levying  charges  on  lighters  was  before  Parliament,  or 

4  June  1901.  was  proposed,  I  think  most  of  the  interests  concerned 
came  to  th<i  Corporation  asking  for  its  support? — ^Yes. 

8306.  Did  the  docks  come? — ^Yes,  there  was  a  depu- 
tation. 

{Mr.  EUis.)  What  are  you  referring  to  now,  Mr. 
Scrntton  ? 

(Mr.  Scrutton.)  I  am  referring  to  a  series  of  deputa- 
tions that  waited  upon  the  Corporation  from  all  the 
interests  asking  for  their  support  for  their  various 
proposals. 

{Witness.)  Yes ;  there  was  a  deputation  comprised 
of  the  dock  companies,  the  wharfingers,  the  ware- 
housemen and  granary  keepers,  and  the  London  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  I  may  say  we  were  approached  by 
all  those  public  bodies. 

8307.  The  dock  company  came.  And  did  Mr.  Sydney 
Holland,  their  Vice-Chairman,  put  in  a  memorandum 
stating  their  case? — ^Yes. 

8308'  I  see  the  first  paragraph  of  that  is  :  "  The  dock 
companies  of  London  are  in  a  very  serious  financial 
position.  It  is  unquestionably  unsatisfactory  to  have 
the  docks  of  the  Port  of  London  managed  by  com- 
panies which  cannot  develop  it  as  it  should  be,  and 
which  cannot  meet  the  demands  for  capital  expendi- 
ture commensurate  with  the  size  and  importance  of 
the  port."    That  was  the  dock  companies'  case? — ^Yes. 

8309.  (ChairrMin.)  Will  you  give  us  the  date  of  that? 
—It  is  the  12th  March,  1900. 

(Mr.  Seruttcn.)  And  the  date  of  the  memorandum  is 
November,  1899. 

8310.  Did  the  wharfingers  also  come  to  you  ? — ^Yes. 


8311.  And  the  Chamber  of  Commerce? — Yes,  and 
many  other  bodies. 

8312.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  when  the  wharfingers' 
deputation  came? — They  were  all  on  the  same  date, 
the  12th  March,  1900. 

8313.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  came? — ^Yes. 

8314.  And  all  asked  you  for  support  for  their  various 
proposals  ? — ^Yes. 

8315.  Thereupon  the  Corporation  considered  the 
matter  between  the  various  views  put  before  them,  and 
formulated  their  own  scheme,  which  was  laid  before 
the  Commission  ? — ^That  was  subsequently  ;  the  depu- 
tations were  only  with  regard  to  the  Dock  (Bill. 

8316.  After  that  the  Corporation  considered  the 
various  proposals  made  to  them,  and  after  hearing 
the  various  deputations,  formulated  their  own  scheme  ( 
—Yes. 

8317.  (Mr.  EUis.)  As  this  point  has  been  raised  of 
those  deputations,  let  us  have  it  clearly.  I  gather 
these  deputations  came  in  March,  1900? — ^Yes. 

8318.  That  was  before  the  second  reading  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Dock  Bill  ? — ^That  is  so. 

8319.  And  this  deputation  had  no  relation  whatso- 
ever, and  could  not  have,  to  the  scheme  that  has  been 
put  before  us  ? — ^None  whatever. 

8320.  We  understand  that  you  are  going  to  i>ut  in 
the  authorised  extracts  from  the  Corporation's  minutes 
of  these  proposals  with  regard  to  the  guarantee  and  so 
on  ? — ^Yes.  I  hope  the  Commission  will  understand  the 
Corporation  wish  only  to  act  in  a  public-spirited 
manner. 

(C/uiirman.)  We  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  convey 
our  thanks  to  the  Corporation. 


Sir  HoMBWOOD  Orawtokd  called  and  examined. 


Sit'  H. 
Orawfoi'd, 

See  8015 ; 
8206  7. 


Mr.E. 
Pembroke. 


8321.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  City  Solicitor? — ^I  am. 

8322.  Do   you   wish   to   put   in   a   document  with 
reference  to  evidence  which  has  been  given  to-day? — 

1  put  in  formallv  the  minutes  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  of  Tuesday,  16  April,  1901.  The  -Special  Com- 
mittee over  which  Sir  Marcus  Samuel  presided  as 
Chairman  brought  up  this  Report,  in  answer  to  a 
reference  to  them :  ''  To  consider  and  report  on 
the  whole  question  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Port  of  London  and  the  city's  action  in  relation 
thereto,  and  recommending  (inier  cXid)  that  a  body 
possessing  a  complete  power  over  river,  port,  naviga- 
tion, shipping,  and  other  services,  should  be  consti- 
tuted." Then  the  whole  of  the  recommendations  are 
set  out.  That  report  having  been  formally  moved  by 
the  Chairman,  Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  the  usual  motion 
was  put  "  to  agree  with  the  Committee  in  their 
Report."  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton  moved  to  add  the  words, 
"  except  that  the  London  County  Council  should,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Court,  be  represented  on  the  pro- 
posed new  authority."  That  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Wallace.  The  minutes  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee showing  the  division  on  the  question  of  the 
representation  of  the  councils  of  adjoining  counties 
on  the  proposed  authority  being  called  for  were  sub- 
mitted. Then  the  question  was  put,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  declared  the  amendment  to  be  negatived,  and 
on  a  division  being  demanded  and  granted  there  ap- 
peared for  the  affirmative  1  alderman,  50  commoners, 

2  tellers,    making   a  total   of  53.     For  the   negative 

Mr.  Edwabd  PmiBBOKB 

8325.  (Chairman,)  You  are  the  senior  partner  of 
Messrs.  Galbraith,  Pembroke,  and  Co.  ?— Yes. 

8326.  You  are  also  chairman  of  the  Shaw,  Savill,  and 
Albion  Shipping  Comj>any? — I  am. 

8327.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  whether  you  come  here 
as  representing  Messrs.  Galbraith,  Pembroke,  and  Co. 
or  the  Shaw,  Savill,  and  Albion  Shipping  Company, 
or  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  ? — I  represent 
Messrs.  Galbraith,  Pembroke,  and  Co.  and  the  Shaw, 
Savill,  and  Albion  Shipping  Company. 

8328.  You  do  not  represent  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don ?— No. 

8329.  You  do  not  wish,  therefore,  to  support  the 
tvidence  given  by  Sir  Marcus  Samuel)— I  approve  a 
good  deal  of  what  Sir  Marcus  Samuel  said. 

8330.  But  you  come  here  in  your  capacity  as  a  part- 
ner of  those  firms? — ^Yes. 

8S31.  On  that  understanding  will  you  proceed  with 
your  evidence?-— When  I  came  to  the  City  55  years  ago, 


8  aldermen,  71  commoners,  2  tellers,  making  a  total 
of  81,  with  a  majority  for  the  negative  of  28.     The 
original  motion  was  then  about  to  be  put,  whereupon 
Mr.    Morton    moved,    and    Sir    Marcus  Samuel,    the 
Chairman,  seconded  and  accepted  a  resolution  to  add 
the  words,  "  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  the 
Government  should  be  empowered  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  cost  of  improving  the  river  and  port,  having 
regard  to  the  national  interests  involved."    The  ques- 
tion,   as    amended,    was    thereupon   resolved   in    the 
affirmative. 

8323.  (Chairman.)  Was  the  word  ''empowered" 
actually  used  there  ? — ^Yes. 

8324.  (Mr.  EUis.)  They  were  going  to  empower 
the  Government? — ^I  must  explain  that.  This  was  a 
notice  of  motion  which  was  put  down  on  the  pi^ier  of 
business  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton.  Then  without  any  dis- 
cussion whatever  8ir  Marcus  Samuel  rose  in  his  place 
and  said,  ''I  formally  second  that."  There  was  not 
much  conaideration  given  to  the  strict  verbiage,  but  in- 
asmuch as  that  was  the  way  in  which  it  appeared  on 
the  notice  it  had  to  be  put  in  that  way.  That  was  car- 
ried in  the  affirmative.  Then  appended  is  the  division 
list,  showing  those  who  voted  for  and  against. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  copy  of  the  Minutes  of  Fro- 
ceedings  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  of  the  City 
of  London,  luesday,  lith  Aprils  1901.  See  Appendix, 
22nd  day.  No.  19.) 

Beoalled  8374 

called  and  examined. 

and  for  many  years  aifiterwards,  London  was  the  favourite 
port  with  all  shipowners,  and  commanded  tonnage  at 
the  lowest  freights  current ;    now,  and  for  some  time 
past,  all  owners  of  tramp  steamers,  unless  they  have 
full  cargoes  of  grain  in  bulk,  do  what  they  can  to  avoid 
having  their  vessels    at  London,  owing   to   the   laige 
expense  and  delay  incurred  there.     In  order  to  regain 
the  popularity  of  the  port,  I  think  it  is  very  essentiai 
that  a  harbour  trust,  which  should  certainly  include 
two  or    more    experienced    dock   directors,  should  be 
promptly  formed  to  have  the  entire  control  of  the  river 
below  bridge,  the  docks,  and,  if  possible,  the  wharves. 
The  improvements  reqmred  are  on  such  a  large  scaler 
and  so  much  money  is  indispensable,  that  the  present 
system  is  altogether  powerless  to  accomplish  what  is 
needed.       More  dock    accommodation    is   imperative, 
and  the  river  and  docks  must  be  adapted  for  large 
vessels.     If  quay  space  can  be  inaugurated  satisfactorily 
down  the  river,  it  will,  of  course,  relieve  the  dodcs  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  be  of  much  advantage.    In  oar  own 
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business  my  firm  are  agents  for  some  liners,  but  we  have 
dueifly  to  do  with  tramp  steamers,  and  I  must  say  that 
all  the  dock  companies,  as  far  as  their  capabilities  go, 
do  all  m  their  power  to  assist  us  in  every  way,  but  their 
space  is  very  limited,  and  as  to  discharging,  we  find 
that  when  they  allow  us  to  employ  our  own  stevedores 
the  work  is  done  much  cheaper  and  more  economically. 
The  dock  labourers  are  paid  by  the  hour  and  are  not 
under  control.  To  show  the  difference  between  London 
and  Liverpool,  I  beg  to  give  a  comparison  as  to  expense 
and  time  occupied  by  steamers  from  Bangoon  with 
similar  cargoes,  and  the  same  work  being  peHonned  in 
each  case. 

{The    Witness  handed  in  a  Statement  giving  a  com- 
parison as  to  expense  and  titne  occupied  by  Steamers 
Jirom  Rangoon  %n  London  and  Liverpool  respectively 
See  Appendix^  22nd  day.  No.  20.) 

8332.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  those  tables  ? 
— ^I  take  out  especially  these  Rangoon  boats,  because 
they  bring  the  same  cargoes  sometimes  to  Liverpool 
and  sometimes  to  London,  so  that   I  have  the  exact 
figures  which  were  paid   in  each  port  and  the  time 
occupied  by  the  ship.     The  first  vessel  was  six  days  in 
port  in  London,  and  we  paid  £601  10s.  Od.    At  Liver- 
pool she  discharged  500  tons  more  cargo  in  two  days 
less   time  and  the  expenses  were  £367   Os.  6.,  less. 
The  other  vessels  are  much  the  same.     One  was  11  days 
in  London  with  a  cost  of  £657  against  three  days  in 
Liverpool  with  a  cost  of  £379.     The  next  one  was  seven 
days  in  London,  including  one  Sunday.     We  paid  £580 
for  that  against  four  days  in  Liveipool  with  £385.     The 
last  one  was  ten  days  in  London  with  £536  against  six 
days  in  Liverpool  with  £310.     Shaw,  Savill  and  Albion 
Co.'s  boats  always  come  to  London,  and  to  the  Albert 
Dock.     They  bring  large  quantities  of  frozen  meat,  so 
that  they  cannot  use  Tilbury  Docks.     In  common  with 
most  other  lines,  the  number  and  size  of  our  vessels 
has     increased     largely,    but   the   berth    and     quay 
accommodation    has    remained    as    it    was,    and    our 
repeated  requests  for  more  room  have  always  been  met 
with  the  answer  that  there  is  none  to  give.     We  have 
had  to  curtail  the  dimensions  of  the  steamers  we  are 
XKyw  building  because  the  length  of  the  boat  must  not 
exceed    the    dimensions    of    the    lock    which    forms 
the  entrance  to  the  Albert  Dock,  and  the  depth  of  the 
vessels  for  loading  purposes  is  limited  by  the  draft  of 
water  available  there.     A  single  berth  and  shed  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Albert  Dock  is  allotted  to  us  for  the 
discharge  of  our  steamers.     This  is  only  386  feet  long, 
and  only  four  of  our  fleet  of  14  vessels  can  be  accommo- 
dated   there    without    overlapping    our    neighbours' 
berths.     Our  berth  is  practically  continuously  in  use 
by  us,  and  we  often  have  two,  and  sometimes  three, 
steamers  arriving  about  the  same  time ;    the  result  is 
that  wo  have  to  berth  two  vessels  alongside  of  each 
olher,  to  the  great  delay  of  the  discharge  of  both,  or  to 
let  one  lie  with  her  cargo  untouched  until  the  other 
vessel  is  emptied.       The  shed   accommodation   is    in- 
adequate to  receive  the  cargo  of  more  than  one  vessel. 
The  berth  is  a  considerable   distance   fiom  the  meat 
stores,  and  the  frozen  meat  for  the  dock  stores  has  to  be 
loaded    into    trucks,  and    the  handling  and  risk    of 
damage,  especially  in  the  hot  weather,  are  most  detri- 
mental to  the  cargo.       The  berth  alongside  the  meat 
stores,  I  may  say,  is  quite  unsuitaible  for  the  discharge 
of  our  vessels,  as  it  is  in  the  narrow  cutting  between 
the  Albert  and  Victoria  Docks,  where  the  water  is  too 
shallow  and  the  width  insufficient  to  allow  of  barges 
lying  at  either  side.     The  dry  dock  accommodation  is 
totally  inadequate.     There  are  two  dry  docks,  but  one 
is  so  small  that  very  few  of  the  vessels  using  the  dock 
can  be  accommodated  there  ;   vessels  have  to  take  their 
turn,  and  delay  is  constant,  involving  much  needless 
expense  for  demurrage   of   barges,  overtime   in  work- 
See       ing,  et<;.,  etc.       Another  difficulty  we  have  to  contend 
8428-56.  with  is  the  dock  getting  blocked  up  with  barges,  which 
are  permitted  to  drift  and  lie  about  the  dock  unattended 
in  very  large  numbers.      No  one  appears  to  have  any 
control  over  them,  and  they  cause  great  delay  to  work 
generally,  and    are    a    standing    danger   to   steamers 
moored  or  moving  to  and  from  their  berths.     The  depth 
of  water  at  our  loading  berth  is  inadequate,  our  bigger 
vessels  cannot  be  loaded  to  their  mark,  and  at  times 
they  are  on  the  mud  when  we  believe  them  to  be  afloat, 
thus  making  it  impossible  to  be  certain  as  to  trim  and 
draft.       The  number  of  tugs  owned  by  the  dock  com- 
pany is  quite  insufficient,  and  many  of  those  they  have 
are  veiy  antiqua^ted.       Many  more   hydraulic   cranes 
are    required,    also    consideiablv    icninoved    railway 


facilities,  especially  for  the  removal  of  frozen  meat,  but       jj^^   j,- 
the  most  pressing  need  is  for  much  greater  shed  and    Pcmhrcik, 
quay  accommodation.    In  the  interest  of  the  communis        ^^~^ 
liie  trade  of  the  port  should  be  the  first  consideration,  ^  <^une  1901. 

but  shipping  is  hampered  at  every  turn  to  the  loss  and       

detriment  ol  shippers,  consignees,  manufacturers,  and 
consumers,  no  less  than  of  the  shipowner.  The  defects 
are  of  a  kind  that  would  speedily  be  remedied  by  any 
corporation  trust  or  other  public  body,  whose  chief  con- 
sideration is  the  best  interest  of  the  community,  the 
port,  and  the  tiade^  and  who  are  not  fettered  financially 
in  the  expenditure  of  money  which  may  not  yield  an 
immediate  revenua 

8333.  Will  you  turn  to  the  taible  you  hare  put  in. 
Did  the  £324  10s.  3d.  on  the  "  Bhotno"  comprise  all 
the  expenses  to  which  that  ship  was  put  on  that  i>ar- 
tioular  voyage  ?— Yes. 

8304.  Thait  includes  town  and  dock  duesf^-^Yes,  I 
have  put  the  sepaiate  items ;  it  includes  everything  we 
paid  at  Liverpool. 

8335.  The  master  porterage,  for  instance? — ^Yes;  it 
is  all  there. 

8336.  With  refeirenoe  to  your  staiemeni  that  baiges 
are  permitted  to  drift  and  lie  about  the  dock  unat- 
tended, have  you  personal  experience  of  that  I — ^Yes  ; 
it  is  most  atrocious  at  the  Albert  Dock,  partdoularlv. 
If  the  wind  blows  in  a  certain  direction  you  have  toe 
place  covered  up  with  them. 

8337.  By  unattended  barges?— Yes;  there  are  fleets 
of  them.  We  had  a  steamer  loaded  for  New  Zealand, 
and  she  could  not  get  out,  and  absolutely  lost  the  tide 
on  account  of  the  barges  blocking  up  the  waterway. 

8338.  And  drifting  about  without  anytbody  in  themi 
— Yes,  thi^  are  all  driven  very  moich  together,  and  if 
the  wind  is  in  one  direction  we  have  difficulty  in  getting 
out. 

8330.  (Sir  Robert  QiWen.)  Would  it  be  true  to  say 
that  the  difference  berfjween  London  and  Liverpool  is 
not  a  question  of  dook,  or  harbour,  or  light  dues,  bat 
mainly  a  question  of  the  expense  of  discharging  ? — You 
will  see  that  we  paid  for  overtime  £163  on  the  first 
veseel  for  discharging  on  the  dock  quay. 

8040.  That  was  delay  incidental  to  the  deficiency  of 
the  port?-^Enitirely. 

8341.  Is  there  any  such  iftem  of  deJiay  in  the  "  Baa^ 
goon,"  the  next  vessel? — ^I  think  in  that  £378  there 
must  be  some  expense  for  landing.  The  cost  of  dis- 
charging— the  I<a8t  item — 'includes  a  charge  of  the  dock 
company  for  landing  pact  of  the  cargo  on  the  quay. 

8342.  Is  it  a  charge  of  the  dock  convpany? — ^Yea. 
These  vessels  do  not  go  to  Sha/w,  Savill'e  berth.  We 
have  a  berth  at  Shaw,  Savill's  for  which  we  pay  ao 
much  a  year,  but  these  go  into  the  dock  in  the  ordin- 
ary way.  If  we  land  oaipo  we  have  to  pay  the  dock 
company's  charge  for  landing  on  the  quay. 

8343.  These  are  the  dock  com.pany's  charges  for 
discharging?— Yea;  to  facilitate  the  despatch  of  the 
vessel. 

8344.  In  all  these  cases  ?— Yes. 

8345.  {Rear-Admiral  Hext.)  You  say  that  more  hy- 
draulic cranes  are  required.  Evidence  has  been  before 
us  to  show  that  there  are  a  great  many  more  in 
London  than  in  Liverpool? — I  read  that.  I  am  yeoy 
sorry  to  say  they  are  not  at  the  Albert  Dock.  We 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  cmanes  there, 
and  very  often,  when  our  people  have  been  using  a 
crane,  some  other  people  have  come  and  taken  it 
away,  and  the  dock  people  have  been  unable  to  order 
them  to  restore  it.  We  have  had  great  difficulty  witii 
hydraulic  cranes  there. 

8346.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  baiges,  eoold 
you  recoDomend  any  remedy  for  the  bacges  drifting 
about  in  these  numbers  and  being  uncontrollaible?— It 
is  a  most  difficult  question.  It  seems  to  me  if  a  man 
puts  his  barge  into  the  dock  he  ought  to  be  compelled 
to  put  a  man  into  it  to  take  charge  of  it  We  hare 
to  keep  men  on  board  our  ships  to  look  alter  them. 

8347.  You  are  actually  aware  of  cases  where  bargee 
have  been  left  entirely  with  nobody  in  them? — A^y 
number   of   them. 

8348.  (Mr.  Peel.)  In  this  Appendix  20,  as  regards  the 
London  ohaxgee,  there  are  a  number  of  small  charges — 
tally  clerks,  shipkeeper,  water,  togs,  and  so  on,  which 
tot  up  to  a  great  deal.  Are  those  not  charged  lA 
liiverpool,  or  are  they  included  under  harbour  dues? — 
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I  hare  given  here  the  entire  coet  to  be  paid  at  oaoh 
port  At  Liyerpool  we  put  the  entire  cargo  on  the 
quay. 

8349.  As  to  all  those  small  charges  I  have  mentioned, 
there  is  no  charge  for  them  at  all,  is  there  9 — No ;  not 
at  Liverpool,    t^e  master  porter  oovera  all  that. 

8360.  Were  jou  asked  about  despatch  in  landing ;  I 
did  not  hear  what  you  said  ? — ^The  entire  cargo  goes  on 
to  the  quay  at  Liverpool. 

8351.  Did  you  say  that  you  were  going  to  build  tome 
larger  steamexs,  but  you  oould  notf^We  have  steameze 
building  now  which  are  500  feet  long,  which  is  the 
longest  thatj  can.  get  into  the  Albert  Dock.  We  should 
like  to  have  had  them  25  or  30  feet  longer,  but  it  was 
janpossxble.  We  cannot  use  Tilbury  Dock  for  these 
cargoes.  The  New  Zealand  mutton  ooimes  to  a  large 
number  of  oonsognees,  and  we  are  obliged  to  go  into 
the  Albert  Dock  Where  we  oan  have  it  land^  and 
sorted,  and  delivered  to  the  different  penple. 

8352.  Do  you  find  that  there  are  not  enough  trucks 
along  the  lines  to  get  rid  of  your  cargo  f— Yes,  ver^  fre- 
quently we  are  much  delayed'  by  want  of  railway 
trucks. 

8355.  {Mr.  Ellis.)  Just  one  question  on  your  talblo. 
Can  you  assure  us  that  you  are  comparing  in  each  case 
like  with  like? — ^Yes  ;  where  the  differences  are  I  have 
given  them.  There  is  the  exact  statement  of  what  has 
occurred,  what  we  paid^  and  the  time  occupied. 

8354.  With  reference  to  the  last  words  of  your  stat^ 
ment.  You  desire  that  a  public  body  should  be  set 
up  which  is  not  fettered  financially  in  the  expenditure 
of  money  which  may  not  yield  an  immediate  revenue. 
Will  you  amplify  thai  a  little  ?— I  mean  that  it  should 
not  be  a  body  that  has  to  pay  dividends  to  shareholders. 
The  money  ^ould  go,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  to  the 
work  of  the  port. 

8366.  A  public  body  would  have  to  borrow  money,  of 
course  t — Yes. 

8356.  On  which  it  would  have  to  pay  interest? — 
Yes. 

8367.  Supposing  there  was  a  deficiency  of  income  to 
meet  all  working  eijpenses  and  the  interest,  where 
would  you  derive  the  necessary  funds  to  make  up  the 
gap?— I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  a 
small  charge  on  every  ton  of  goods  that  comes  'into  the 
port  or  goes  out  of  it^ 

8368.  You  would  increase  the  charges? — I  do  not 
think  in  the  end  that  it  would  increase  the  charges, 
and  we  should  get  very  much  better  despastch. 

8360.  You  would  increase  rates — you  would  increase 
something?— Yee,  I  would  tax  goods  that  are  not 
fiixed  at  all  now. 

8360.  You  would  find  out  some  new  source  of  re- 
Tenue  from  those  who  brought  the  goods  into  the  port  7 
-—Yes,  all  goods  that  either  left  the  port  or  came  into 
it  I  should  put  a  tax  upon. 

8361.  Supposing  that  were  insufficient,  have  you  any 
other  reserve  in  your  mind  ? — ^I  cannot  conceive  that  iit 
can  be  insufficient.  The  amount  of  car^^o  is  so  enor- 
mous, and  the  rate  could  be  made  aufficient,  and  it 
would  not  bear  heavily  upon  anybody,  in  my  opinion. 

8362.  You  have  not  contemplated,  because  you  think 
it  18  unnecessary,  falling  back  in  the  last  resort  upon 
cither  rates  locally  or  taxes  nationally?— No,  I  do 
not  look  upon  rates  as  the  proper  contributory  source. 

8363.  You  do  not  look  upon  taxes,  peihapa,  as  the 
proper  source  ?— No,  I  do  not.  I  think  the  port  would 
be  entirely  sell-eupporting  if  a  small  tax  was  put  upon 
goods  that  come  in  and  go  out. 

8364.  You  do  not  think  that  the  trade  of  the  Port 
of  London  is  so  vital  to  the  country  that  it  is  necessary 
to  apply  to  the  national  Exchequer?-—!  think  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  country  that  Condon 
should  remain  the  first  port  of  the  world,  and  it  oan 
be  so,  in  my  opinion. 

8365.  Internally?— Yes. 

8366.  From  its  own  resources  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  at  all  about  it. 

8367.  Then  to  that  extent  you  do  not  quite  fall  in 
line  with  the  Corporation's  proposal  that  the  national 
Exchequer  should  be  appealed  to? — ^As  guarantors.  I 
did  not  gather  that  it  was  contemplated  that  the  na- 
tiomiJ  Exchequer  would  have  to  contribute. 


8368.  If  one  guarantees  a  thing,  one  may  have  to 
pay  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  I  think  if  a  large  Trust  with  an  im- 
portant body  in  connection  with  it  had  the  power  to  put 
a  small  tax  upon  goods,  they  could  raise  amply  suffi- 
cient for  all  purposes. 

8369.  And  you  give  us  that  very  useful  information 
from  your  experience  as  a  trader  of  the  port  ? — ^I  do. 

8370.  You  have  longyears  behind  you,  and  a  great 
amount  of  business? — ^Yes,  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
it 

8371.  You  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  there  is  nb 
necessity  for  either  rates  or  taxes? — ^No;  that  is  my 
opinion.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage,  of  course,  to 
have  a  Government  guarantee ;  no  doubt  the  money 
would  be  found  somewhat  cheaper. 

8372.  Do  you  put  it  in  this  way  ?  If  you  put  a  charge 
you  could  make  a  balance  sheet  without  going  to  the 
exchequer  or  rating  ? — I  do. 

Crosi'-examined  by  Mr.  (George  WaUace. 

8373.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  on  your 
charges  at  London  and  Liverpool.  I  think  you  told 
one  of  the  Commissioners  just  now  that  the  despatch 
in  Liverpool  wjis  a  charge  which  fell  upon  the  goods  ? — 
The  Liverpool  people  make  a  charge  on  goods.  This 
is  all  we  pay  to  Liverpool. 

8374.  That  is  just  for  the  labour  of  taking  them  out 
of  the  hold,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  dumping 
them  on  the  quay  alongside  ? — ^Exactly. 

8375.  And  you  are  not  concerned  any  more  with 
them  ? — ^No. 

8376.  But  the  London  charge  includes  more  than 
that  ? — ^Yes,  it  does. 

8377.  The  tallying,  for  instance,  is  another  charge,  I 
think,  that  is  paid  in  Liverpool  by  the  goods  ? — Yes,  we 
have  no  special  charge  for  that. 

8378.  It  is  quite  sufficient  Somebody  pays,  and  it 
is  not  you  ? — Thai  is  so. 

8379.  There  is  just  another  general  question  which 
arises  upon  nearly  all  these  cases,  I  think.  In  the 
first  case  there  is  a  slightly  larger  amount  of  goods  ap- 
parently delivered  at  Liverpool — 500  tons  more? — ^Yes. 

8380.  Then  as  regards  the  others  ? — ^It  is  less  at  Liver- 
pool. 

8381.  The  difference  is  largely  in  favour  of  London? 
—Yes. 

8382.  The  "  Banffoon "  is  nearly  4,000  tons,  and  at 
Liverpool  it  is  only  just  over  2,000  tons  ?— Yes  ;  the 
only  item  affected  by  that  is  the  charge  for  discharg- 
ing. 

8383-4.  But  except  for  the  charge  for  discharging  the 
London  dues  on  the  ship — that  is,  the  dock  duoB — are 
much  less  than  in  Liverpool.  Th«*  dock  dues  in  every 
case  are  less  in  London  than  in  Liverpool? — Yes,  but 
we  do  not  get  the  same  accommodation  for  it  At 
Liverpool  they  allow  us  to  put  the  entire  cargo  on  the 
quay. 

8385.  They  allow  you  to,  but  when  die  goods  are 
on  the  quay  you  have  to  pay  for  them  being  there.  In 
the  case  of  the  '^Mandalay,"  is  it  actually  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  in  London ;  it  is  4,230  tons  against 
2,052  ?— Yes. 

8386.  So  that  when  you  say  you  are  giving  a  compari- 
son of  similar  cargoes  they  are  not  quite  similar  ?— But 
I  have  given  the  quantity.  If  you  look  at  the  last  one 
you  have  mentioned,  you  will  see  we  only  paid  at  Liver- 
pool for  discharging,  £79  16s.  lid.  ;  whereas  at  London 
we  paid  £274  17s.  lid.  The  other  items  are  not  af- 
fected by  the  quantity  of  cargo. 

8387.  Of  course,  you  know  perfectly  well  that  dis- 
charging is  labour  charge?— Yes. 

8388.  You  say  you  bring  large  quantities  of  frozen 
meat,  so  ihat  you  cannot  use  Tilbury'  Docks.  In  point 
of  fact,  froeen  meei  does  come  to  Tilbury? — It  does. 
We  are  connected  with  ships  that  go  there— Australian 
vessels.  But  we  find  it  is  very  difficult,  and  we  could 
not  send  our  Keiw  Zealand  vessels  there  because,  as  I 
explained,  we  have  such  a  laige  number  of  consignc^a 
that  we  could  not  deal  with  tiiem  at  Tilbury.  I  will 
first  tell  you  this ;  we  bring  about  one  million  three 
hundred  thousand  sheep  a  year.  That  represents  a 
large  quantily  to  deal  with. 

8389.  The  difficulty  about  the  froaen  meat  is  this — I 
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think  Mr.  Scott  mentioned  it— that  there  are  a  great 
number  of  marks  in  the  cargo? — ^Tee. 

8990.  And  the^  have  to  be  sorted  in  an  insulated 
l^lace  ?— It  is  desirable  to  do  so.  We  sort  a  great  deal 
of  general  cargo  in  a  shed.  We  have  a  dook  company'e 
sh^,  but  it  is  not  insulated.  Of  course,  we  sort  on 
board  the  steamer  as  far  as  we  can. 

8991.  Yon  cannot  do  much  sorting  on  the  steamer,  I 
suppose? — ^We  do  the  best  we  can;  we  endeavour  to 
sort  it 

8392.  But  it  is  not  satisfactory,  is  it?— Ko,  it  is  nut 

8393.  And  that  is  really  the  reason,  I  take  it,  why  you 
find  Tilbury  inconvenient? — ^Yes. 

83€4.  But  there  are  insulated  bearges?— Yes,  but  it 
is  not  satisiactoiy  bringing  them  so  far. 

8395.  In  your  statement^  take  the  "  Mandalay/'  tlie 
last  two  items :  discharging  in  London,  £274  17s.  lid., 
and  discharging  in  Liverpool,  £79  16s.  lid.  7 — ^Yes  ;  if 
we  land  the  cargo  on  the  quay  we  have  to  pay. 

8396.  Notwithstanding  that,  does  the  dischaarging  in 
both  of  those  columns  mean  exactly  the  same  thing,  or 
not  ? — ^It  means  what  we  have  to  pa^.    It  does  not  mean 

Suite  the  eame  thing,  because  at  Liverpool  they  charge 
iie  goods  wiUi  landing  them  on  the  quay.     At  London 
if  we  land,  the  cargo  on  the  quay  we  have  to  pay. 

8397.  Does  it  mean  in  any  way  at  all  the  same  work 
done  upon  the  goods  ? — ^No,  it  does  not 

8398.  And,  except  that  ^ou  have  given  the  same  name 
to  it,  there  is  no  similarity  between  the  work  that  is 
done  in  each  case  7 — I  do  not  quite  gather  that 

8399.  At  London  certain  work  is  done  for  inat  £274 
17s.  lid.,  and  at  Liverpool  certain  work  is  done  for  the 
£79  16r.  lid.  ?— Ye8. 

8400.  The  work  that  is  done  at  Liverpool  is  not  the 
same  work  at  all  that  is  done  m  London?-^  ia  a  dif- 
ferent system  At  Liverpool  we  go  alongside  the  qnay 
and  put  the  cargo  on  the  quay,  and  than  we  <faave  oone 
with  it    The  master  porter  does  all  theapest 

8401.  But  then  the  work  that  is  paid  for,  if  you  like, 
by  those  two  sums  of  money  is  quite  different  work  ? — 
Yes. 

8402.  The  £274  may  include  the  work  that  is  done  at 
Liverpool,  but  it  includes  a  great  deal  more? — ^As  far 
as  the  ship  is  concerned. 

8403.  If  yon  like  ?— Yes  ;  it  includes  more  at  London, 
as  far  as  the  ship  is  concerned. 

C?ross-examffi€d  by  Mr,  Loehnis. 

8404.  When  you  complain  of  the  insufficiency  of 
trade  in  the  docks,  do  you  refer  exclusively  to  the 
docks  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames  ?— Yes. 

8406.  And  does  the  other  evidence  which  ^ou  have 
given  with  reference  to  improvements  required  also 
refer  to  the  docks  on  Uie  north  side  of  the  Thames  ? — 
I  think  the  docks  on  the  south  side  are  quite  insuffi- 
cient We  have  had  steamen  sometimea  kept  a  week  or 
more  at  Qravesend  with  timber,  unable  to  get  into  Hie 
Surrey  Oommercial  Dock — blocked. 

8406.  That  was  in  the  height  of  the  season  last  year? 
— ^Not  only  last  year,  but  every  year. 

Cross-eacamiaied  by  Mr.  "DcHdy. 

8407.  Ma^  we  take  it  that  these  four  steamers  that 
you  have  given  are  general  average  cases? — Yes. 

8408.  They  are  not  selected  in  any  way? — I  only 
selected  those  steamers  because  they  sometimes  come 
to  London  and  sometimes  go  to  Liverpool  with  the 
same  cargo. 

8409.  But  you  look  upon  them  as  fair  average  cases  ? 
—Yes. 

Croet-examined  by  Mr,  Harper. 

8410.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  discharging? 
Ti^e,  for  instance,  the  first  item  in  the  case  of  the 
"  Bhamo  "  ? — ^I  give  you  in  detail,  in  the  table,  the 
charge  on  every  description  of  goods. 

8411.  I  notice  there  that  rice  and  meal  apparently 
average  about  t^d.  a  ton  at  Liverpool  and  at  London 
about  Is.  Id.? — London  Is.  to  Is.  2d.,  and  Liverpool 
about  6d. 

8412.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  services  rendered 
at  those  two  places  ?  What  more  is  done  at  London  7 — 
There  is  nothing  more  done  at  London  for  that  shilling 
than  there  is  at  Liverpool  for  that  6d.  I  put  the 
dispatch  money  at  London  at  £163. 


8413.  With  regard  to  the  dispatch  money,  that  would       jfr.  E, 
be  balanced  by  the  tonnage  dues,  which  you  do  not     Pen^Mroks* 

bring   into   your   account? — We   have   nothing   to  do         

with  it.  iJoBeWOl. 

8414.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labour 
between  London  and  Liverpool  ? — ^At  London  it  is  more 
expensive.  At  Liverpool  they  have  got  it  more  under 
control.     The  dock  company  do  all  the  work. 

8416.  Do  you  discharge  yourself  for  the  Is.  ? — Some- 
times at  London  we  discharge,  and  sometimes  we 
employ  the  dock  company. 

8416.  Is  this  Is.  the  dock  company's  charge  or  yours  ? 
— That  18  the  dock  company's  charge. 

8417.  Now,  with  regard  to  your  suggestion  of  a 
Trust.  You  have  no  special  preference  for  any  body, 
1  suppose.  You  would  like  to  have  a  good  represen- 
tation of  all  commercial  interests? — ^Yes.  I  should 
like  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  a  non-political  body  ;  one 
authority — ^with  no  bias  for  trades  unions.  That  we 
have  had  great  difficulty  over. 

8418.  Do  yon  yourself  like  the  proposal  to  take  oyw 
the  warehousing  or  a  portion  of  the  warehousing  I— I 
should  like  to  see  the  entire  thing  in  the  hands  of  one 
trust,  but  it  is  such  an  enormous  thing  that  one  could 
bcarcoly  contemplate  it  I  should  like  to  see  the  docks 
and  warehouses  and  the  wharves  all  under  one  head. 

8419.  But  that  would  be  rather  a  large  order  f— Yes, 
it  is  too  enormous  a  business. 

8420.  And  you  would  not  like  to  see  them  separate  1 
— The  dock  warehouses  from  the  water,  do  you  mean? 

842L  Yes  ? — ^No,  I  certainly  should  not 

8422.  You  have  considered  the  difficulty  that  arises 
about  having  a  trust  with  power  to  tax  competing 
with  private  individuals? — ^That  is  a  question  for  the 
Boyaf  Commission  to  deal  with.  I  should'  like  to  see 
the  tax,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  done  equitably. 

8423.  If  the  tax  were  applied  to  the  improvement 
of  the  waterways  that,  as  a  shipowner,  would  suit  youT 
—Yes. 

8424.  If  the  tonnage  tax  on  goods  were  applied  to 
warehouses  only,  and  the  warehouses  were  left  to  the 
natural  effect  of  comjpetition,  that  would  suit  yon, 
would  it  not  ? — ^I  do  not  think  it  would  snit  us  to  have 
the  warehouses  in  the  hands  of  another  body  than  the  - 
water  of  the  docks. 

8425.  You  would  prefer  to  have  them  all  in  one  hand? 
— ^Much  ;  most  decidedly. 

8426.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  things  sepa- 
rate and  charging  for  the  work  done,  is  there  ? — At  some 
of  the  docks  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  ' 
them  distinct 

8427.  You  are  speaking  of  St.  E^atharine's,  I  sap* 
pose? — And  the  London  Dock,  too. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Cranstoun. 

8428.  It  is  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Dock  that  you . 
chiefly  use,   is   it  not? — For   our   Shaw,    Savill,    a'^d 
Albion  boats,  but  our  other  vessels  go  where  we  can 
get  them.    The  dock  company  select  the  docks  them- 
selves as  a  rule. 

8429.  You  say  that  one  of  the  difficulties  you  have  to 
contend  against  is  "  the  dock  getting  blocked  up  with 
barges,  which  are  permitted  to  drift  and  lie  about  the 
dock  unattended  in  very  large  numbers  "  ? — ^Yes.  That 
more  particularly  applies  to  the  Albert  Docks  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes. 

8430.  And  with  better  management  you  think  that 
it  would  be  avoided?— It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
it  should  be  avoided.    It  stops  the  work  of  the  docks. 

8431.  It  could  be  avoided  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  could 
be  avoided.    It  is  a  question  of  cost 

8432.  Do  you  know  the  powers  the  dock  company  has 
with  respect  to  control  over  the  barges  ?— Yes. 

8433.  They  are  tolerably  severe,  are  they  nott — But 
they  do  not  exercise  them. 

8434w  When  a  barge  is  adrift  you  know  the  dock  oo»- 
pany  is  entitled  to  fine  the  owner  a  sum  of  5s.  f — Yes. 

8436.  And  they  make  a  very  large  income  ont  of 
those  fines,  do  they  not? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  sow  I 
do  not  think  the  fbies  are  often  exacted.  I  know  we 
often  send  men  to  take  charge  of  a  lighter  and  more  it 
away,  and  we  generally  get  notice  to  say  that  if  that 
lighter  sustains  any  damage  we  are  responsible  for  it 
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8436.  Do  yon  know  that  ther«  are  hundreds  of  barges 
in  the  dock  that  are  exclnaiyely  used  bj  the  dock  com- 
pany in  their  own  business  ^Yes. 

8437.  For  instance,  the  Tilbury  Lighterage  Company 
have  oyer  200  barges  that  are  used  by  the  dock  company 
for  their  own  work  ? 

(Chairman,)  I  think,  Mr.  Cranstoun,  this  is  more  a 
matter  for  your  speech,  which  we  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  later. 

(Mr.  George  Wallace.)  Especially  aa  I  am  infovmed 
that  we  do  not  employ  tne  Tilbury  Lighterage  Company 
at  all. 

(Mr,  Crantioun,)  I  have  only  one  question  to  ask 
further. 

(Chairman,)  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary. 

(Mr,  CranHaun.)  It  is  only  to  show  that  the  so-called 
congestion  is  largely  caused  by  the  bargee  employed  by 
the  dock  company. 

(Chairman,)  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  into 
that. 

{Mr.  Lewis  Coward.)  That  question  should  have  been 
put  to  the  dock  company's  repreeentatives. 

8438.  (Mr,  Cranstoun,)  With  regard  to  your  own 
ships,  under  the  terms  of  your  bills  of  lading  are  not 
the  barges  to  be  alongside  as  soon  as  you  break  bulk  ? — 
Yes,  within  24  hours,  and  they  cannot  get  there. 

8430.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  by  reason  of  that  clause 
bargee  are  frequently  there  for  days  before  they  are 
actuiilly  required? — ^No,  it  is  not  my  experience. 

8440.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  fact  or  not? 
— ^I  know  it  is  not  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

8441.  Then  it  is  probable  that  the  Hghteirmeii  are 
not  aware  of  the  exact  time  when  they  will  be  required  ? 
— ^They  know,  they  look  us  up. 

8442.  But  how  are  they  informed.  They  come  to  the 
office  and  inquire  when  a  vessel  will  be  prepared  to 
deliver? — Yes. 

8443.  Then  are  they  told  the  particular  hour  when 
the  vessel  will  be  ready  to  deliver? — Yes. 

8444.  Is  that  a  rule?— Yes. 

8445.  That  you  speak  to  from  your  own  experience 
as  being  the  fact7---Ye6. 

8446.  On  an  average,  how  many  bargee  at  one  time 
are  around  one  of  your  ships  when  it  arrives,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  delivery  ? — ^I  could  hot  tell  exactly. 

8447.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  as  many  as  50 
or  60  barges  at  one  time  round  one  of  your  ships  ? — No, 
I  should  say  not. 

8448.  YHiat  figure  would  you  put  it  at? — ^I  should 
think  perhaps  a  couple  of  dooen. 

8449.  24?— Yes,  they  are  long  ships. 

8460.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  40  or  50  bargee 
waiting  iihere?— I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  so  many 
as  that. 

8451.  With  regard  to  the  exports,  you  claim  the  right 
to  select  the  cargoes  in  the  barges,  do  you  not,  ^o^yo^^ 
ships  ?— We  take  it  all.  We  take  every  ton.  We  do 
not  fill  our  vessels  for  New  Zealand  ;  we  generally  have 
a  third  of  the  space  empty,  but  every  ton  of  cargo  that 
comes  we  take.    There  is  no  selection. 

8452.  Do  you  not  keep  the  barges  there  for  days, 
sometimes  as  much  as  three  weeks,  before  you  lake  the 
cargo  on  board  ?— We  take  it  very  expeditiously. 

8453.  But  for  the  purpose  of  convenient  stowage,  are 
not  the  barges  sometimes  kept  there  for  as  long  as  three 
weeks  ?— No  ;  my  remark  about  the  bargee  unattended 
applied  more  to  empty  barges. 

8454.  You  do  not  answer  my  question.  My  question 
is  with  regard  to  your  export  cargo.  Are  not  barges 
detained  there  by  you  for  your  own  purposes  and  y.mr 
own  convenience  for  as  long  as  three  weeks  at  a  time? 
—No  ;  I  should  say  never. 

8455.  Do  you  not  pay  a  demurrage  to  the  extent  of 
thousands  of  pounds  every  year  ?— I  think  the  only  time 


we  pay  demurrage  on  craft  is  when  we  are  delayed  get- 
ting the  vessel  into  dry  dock.  Then  we  have  to  pay  for 
demurrage  if  we  have  ordered  the  cargo  in  and  tne  ship 
is  not  there  to  take  it.  But  we  go  on  fixed  dates,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  work  night  and  day  to  make  up  for 
lost  time. 

8456.  And  you  claim  three  days'  fi;raoe.  Yoo.  claim 
that  you  have  the  right  to  keep  the  bargee  there  three 
days  before  you  pay  demurrage? — ^Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serutton, 

8457.  Take  the  case  of  the  "Bhamo."  What  does 
two  days'  detention  of  the  "Bhamo''  mean? — ^£60  a 
day. 

8458.  Then  besides  the  difference  between  £601  and 
£324  it  means  it  is  £120  better  for  you  to  set  her  out 
two  days  earlier? — ^Yes.  We  take  less  freight  for 
Liverpool  than  for  London. 

8459.  Now  with  regard  to  a  question  Mr.  Ellis  asked 
you  as  to  your  experience :  You  have  been  Chairman 
of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom? 
— ^Yes. 

8460.  And  you  are  at  present  on  the  Committee  of  the 
Shipping  Federation  and  of  the  General  Shipowners' 
Association,  and  manager  and  part  owner  of  the  Public 
Schools  line  of  steamers? — ^Yes. 

8461.  (Mr.  EUit.)  On  that,  do  we  understand  that 
you  have  come  here  at  the  request  of  those  bodies  7 — 
No  ;  in  my  own  private  capacity. 

8462.  You  understand  the  object  of  my  question  ?— 
Yes. 

(Mr.  Serutton.)  My  Lord,  Mr.  Philcox  is  on  the  list 
to  give  evidence  next,  but  will  it  be  convenient  to 
take  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cooper  first  ? 

(Chairman.)  With  reference  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Philcox,  it  is  with  regard  to  the  Dept^ 
ford  Cattle  Market,  I  understand? 

(Mr.  Serutton.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  They  are  here  in 
oonsequence  of  the  evidieince  given  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Wil- 
liams, at  Question  2170. 

(Chairman.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  how 
their  evidence  bears  upon  our  reference? 

(Mr.  Serutton.)  I  do  not  think  it  does,  but  we  were 
asked  to  bring  these  witnesses,  because  Mr.  Williams 
has  given  an  expression  of  opinion  that  the  Oattle 
Market  should  be  moved  further  down  the  river,  whidi 
has  occasioned  consideraible  oonstemation  in  the  trade. 

(Chairman.)  1  fail  to  see  how  this  proposed  evidence 
bears  upon  our  reference. 

(Sir  Homewood  Crawford.)  The  attention  of  the 
Corporation  was  called  to  the  evidence  which  has  been 
given,  and  I  was  told  that  the  Commission  would 
expect  to  hear  something  with  regard  to  it. 

(Chairman.)  I  desire  to  say  that  the  question  of  the 
removal  of  the  Deptford  Cattle  Maricet  is  not  a  ques- 
tion with  which  we  are  concerned.  I  iMnk  you  may 
take  it,  Sir  Homewood  Crawford,  that  we  shall  not 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  cattle  market. 

(Sir  Romewood  Crawford.)  I  ehould  never  have 
troubled  your  Lordfihip  with  it,  but  we  undentood  foa 
wifthed  the  matter  to  oe  cleared  up,  and  therefore  wa 
prepared  to  do  so. 

(Chairman.)  The  Commissioners  are  anxious  not  to 
reject  evidence,  but  shall  we  have  the  approval  of  the 
Corporation  ii  we  do  not  hear  this  evidence? 

(Sir  Homevoood  Crawford.)  Oertainly. 

(Chairman.)  We  do  not  wish  to  receive  it.  Then  yon 
may  talce  it  that  we  will  not  have  the  evidence  of  the 
Cattle  Market  witnesses  at  all. 

(Mr.  Serutton,)  Then,  my  Lord,  that  will  conclude 
the  evidence  of  the  Corporation. 

(Chairman.)  We  are  v«y  much  obliged  to  the  Ooc- 
poration  for  the  evidence  they  have  given. 


(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning,  June  8th,  at  11  o'clock.) 
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PRE8ENT  : 


The  ] light  Hon.  Lord  Kevelstoke  {Chairman). 


The  Hon.  William  Robert  Wellesley  Peel,  m.p. 
Sir  Robert  Giffen,  k.0.b.,  ll.d. 


Mr.  Baltoub  Bbowne,  K.a  and  Mr.  Geobgb  Wal- 
lace appeared  on  behalf  of  the  London  and  India  Dock 
Company. 

Mr.  Lewis  Gowabd,  x.a,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Millwall  Dock  Company. 

Mr.  H.  W.  LoEHNis  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Dock  Company. 

Mr.  T.  E.  ScBTTTTON,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Pobteb  ap- 
peared on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Ciity  of 
London. 


Rear-Admiral  Sir  John  Hext,  k.g.le. 
John  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  m.p. 

Cecil  Owen,  Esq.,  Seci^etary. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Daldy  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  London 
County  Council. 

Mr.  Claude  Bagoallay,  k.c.,  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  Tham-es  Conservancy. 

Mr.    B,     W.     Habfeb    appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Wharfingers'  and  Warehousdkeepers'  Association. 

Mr.  Jakes  Cbaxstottn  appeared  on  behalf   of  tha 
Association  of  Master  Lightermen  and  Bargeowners. 

Mr.  Rowland  Whitehead  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Mr.  JoHX  Tbotteb  recalled    and  further  examined* 


8463.  (Chairman,)  I  un4erstand  you  wish  to  make  a 
correction  with  reference  to  the  answer  given  to  Ques- 
tion 7109  7— Tes.  It  has  been  represented  to  me  that 
my  answer  to  that  question  was  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  the  Millwall  Dock  Company  did  not  feel  that  there 
was  any  grievance  in  legani  to  the  amount  ol  goods 
that  come  in  in  barges,  and  do  not  contribute  to  the 
expenses  of  the  do<^.  Inasmuch  as  that  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  opinion  that  is  unanimously  held  by 
the  Millwall  Dock  Company,  I  thought  it  right  to  ask 
to  be  allowed  to  come  and  explain  the  matter  more 
fully.  We  do  feel  it  a  very  great  grievance  indeed  that 
in  regard  to  export  goods  90  per  cent,  come  into  the 
docks  in  craft  and  do  not  contribute  at  all  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  up-keep,  and  in  regard  to  import  goods 
nearly  60  per  cent.,  and  if  this  Commission  were  to  re- 
port favourably  on  that  iioint  we  should  most  unques- 
tiona'bly  seek  for  powers  to  do  aiway  w'th  this  exemp- 
tion. We  hold  exactly  the  same  opinion  on  that  point 
as  has  been  put  forwa^  in  the  evidence  of  the  London 
and  India  Dock  Company. 

8464.  {Mr,  WELw.)  What  you  really  wish  to  say  is 
that  it  does  not  depend  on  the  decision  of  the 
London  ond  India  Dock  Company ;  it  depends  rather 
on  the  decision  that  may  be  come  to  br  the  Commission  ? 
— ^That  is  so. 

8465.  (Mr.  Lewis  Coward,)    If  the   deoimon    should 


be  favourable,  you  would  certainly  promote  a  Bill?-— 
We  should  certainly  promote  a  Bill.  The  matter  has 
been  considered  from  that  point  of  view  by  our  board, 
and  they  are  unanimous  on  that  point. 

{Mr.  Cranstoun,)  May  I  draw  your  Lordship's  atten* 
tion  to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Wallace  yosterday.  It  is  at 
Question  8437?  Mr.  Wallace  said :  "I  am  informed 
that  we  do  not  employ  the  Tilbunr  Lighterage  Com- 
pany at  all.''  I  think  my  friend  must  be  under  a 
misapprehension. 

{Mr,  (George  Wallace,)  If  my  friend  had  not  been  in 
such  a  hurry,  I  was  going  to  give  your  Lordship  the 
exact  facts  with  reference  to  that.  What  was  put  at 
the  time  was  that  there  was  an  enormous  number  of 
barges  in  the  dock  wMch  we  employ  for  ourselves,  and 
my  friend  said :  "  For  instance,  the  Tilbury  Idgbterage 
Company."  In  point  of  fact  the  contract  which  my 
friend  had  in  his  mind  waa  determined  some  time 
ago  with  the  Tilbury  Lighterage  Company,  but  we  do 
still  employ  the  Tilbuiy  Lightmge  Company  to  do  in- 
ternal lighterage  work  in  the  docks.  The  barges  which 
we  employ  for  that  purpose  do  not  exceed  at  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  from  30  to  40  ;  at  the  Bast  and  West 
India  from  12  to  15  ;  and  at  Tilbuiy  4  or  6!  The  large 
contract  that  we  had  with  the  Tilbuiy  Lighterage  Com- 
pany has  been  for  some  time  at  an  end. 


Mr.  J. 
Trotter. 


5  June  1901 


Captain  George  Rawlinson  Vyvyan,  called  and  Examined. 


8466.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  deputy  master  of 
Trinity  House? — ^Yes. 

8467.  How  long  have  yon  held  that  office? — Since 
November,  1898. 

8468.  You  desire  to  give  evidence  as  to  pilotage  and 
other  matters  which  luive  been  referred  to  before  the 
Commission  ? — ^Yes. 

8460.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  what  you 
have  to  say  ? — First  of  all  I  shall  confine  myself  as  far 

4736. 


as  possible  to  answering  a  few  of  the  allegations  that 

have  been  made,  and  some  of  the  questions.     Then  I   Copt,  G,  1^ 

will  deal  with  what  in  my  mind  is  the  benefit  that  will      Vyv}fan. 

arise  in  the  Port  of  London  if  the  work  or  most  of  the        

work  that  is  now  undertaken  by  the  Trinity  House  is 
left  to  it.  I  see  that  in  the  schemes  that  have  been 
brought  forward  before  this  Commission,  it  is  int^ided 
to  Wlq  from  the  Trinity  House  the  buoying,  the  light- 
ing, and  the  pilotase.  I  will  endeavour  to  show  that 
it  will  not  be  an  advantage  in  any  way  to  the  Port  of 
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6  June  190 J     *^^*  ^^^®  been  made  before  the  Commission,  and  first  of 

' *  all  I  will  deal  with  the  diiference  between  the  London 

river,  the  Liverp'>ol  river,  and  rivers  at  other  ports. 

8470.  With  relation  to  pilotage? — ^Yes,  with  relation 
to  pilotage  and  general  expenses,  but  ohiefly  pilotage  ;  I 
say   there  can   be   no   comparison  whatever   between 
London  and  Liverpool  as  regards  the  pilotage  duties. 
In  addition  to  ih^  pilotage  above  Gravesend,  the  length 
of  the  district  from  Dungeness  to  Gravesend  is  87  miles, 
and  the  course  has  to  be  changed  fifteen  times.     From 
the  Middle  Mouse,  that  is,  the  western  district  of  the 
Liverpool   inward   pilotage,    to  the  landing    stage  at 
Liverpool  is  55  miles,  40  of  which  is  one  straight  course 
at  sea,  and  only  four  changes  of  course  are  required, 
whilst  the  outward  pilotage  at  Liverpool  is  only  15 
miles,  and  only  three  changes  come  under  the  pilot's 
directions.     Or  if  you  take  in  and  out  for  London,  dis- 
regarding the  river,  174  miles  with  30  changes,  against 
tot^l  pilotage  at  Liverpool  70  miles  with  seven  changes 
of  course.     I  will  hand  in  a  paper  showing  the  length 
of  the  pilotage  waters  in  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Hamburg,  Eotterdam,  end  Antwerp,  with  the  rate  per 
mile: 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
Pilotage  Bates  for  steam  vessels  draining  8  feet^ 
18  feet t  and  28  feet  of  loater  ai  certain  ports  in  the 
Untied  Kingdom  and  abroad,  the  distayire  pilotedf 
and  the  rate  per  mile.  See  Appendix,  2Srd  Day, 
No.  1.) 

That  will  show  as  far  as  the  pilotage  rates  are 
concerned,  London  compares  favourably  with  any  of 
the  British  ports,  and  is  very  much  below  nearly  all 
of  the  foreign  ports.  The  average  rate  per  mile  briefly 
speaking  is  2s.  lOd.  inwards  and  outwards  from  London, 
against  2s.  2d.  inwards  at  Liverpool  and  ds.  6^. 
outwarde ;  4s.  8d.  inwiards  at  Hull  and  33.  7d.  out- 
wards ;  5s.  4fd.  inwards  and  outwards  on  the  Tyne. 
Then  at  Antwerp  it  is  21s.  per  mile  inwards  and 
13s.  4d.  outwards ;  Botfterdam  is  21s.  7d.  inwards  and 
17s.  3d.  outwards  ;  and  Amsterdam  23s.  6d.  inwards  find 
156.  7d.  outwards.  So  that  from  that  point  of  view, 
London  compares  very  favourably  with  any  of  those 
ports  that  I  have  mentioned.  When  Mr.  Alfred  Jones 
gave  evidence  here  he  said  that  he  oould  not  see  the 
neces?sity  for  having  two  pilots.  It  is  at  Question 
4837;  "I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  we  should  have  to  employ  two  pilots  to  assist  a 
vessel  during  h^r  run  from  Dungeness  to  London, 
whereas  at  Liverpool  we  have  only  one.  No  doubt 
this  accounts  for  th^  pilotage  at  London  costing  double 
what  it  does  at  Liverpool."  Of  course  I  have  shown 
that  it  does  not  do  anything  of  the  sort  Then  with 
regard  to  the  quoetion  of  the  two  pilots  I  should 
like  to  s>tate  this  as  shortly  as  I  can  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  CknnainflBion.  Before  1854  the  Trinity 
House  licensed  through  pilots  and  the  Oinque  Port 
authorities  licensed  puots  to  IA)ndon  Bridge  (although 
but  few  accepted  the  licence  beyond  Gravesend).  l^e 
through  pilot  from  London  Bridge  became  extinct  in 
1896,  and  there  were  oidy  four  of  them  for  several 
years  before  that.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
objection  if  Parliamentary  powers  oan  be  obtained  to 
revive  Ih^  practice,  and  no  doubt  as  far  as  the  out- 
ward piL  t  is  concerned,  it  could  be  satisfactorily 
worked,  as  pilots  leaving  the  docks  are  fresh  to  their 
work  and  leave  the  ship  some  time  after  she  is  in  the 
open  and  free  from  difficulties.'  But  as  regards  the 
inward  pilot  if  he  has  charge  of  the  inward  vessel 
from  the  Isle  of  Wisrht  or  from  Dungeness  and  has 
been  on  tne  oriage  on  look-out  until  he  get-s  to  Graves- 
end, he  may  not  be  in  a  fit  state  to  commence  the 
difficulties  presented  by  a  narrow  navigable  channel, 
beset  by  biuigee,  small  craft  and  the  outward  rush  of 
traffic  from  the  Pool,  surrounded  by  vessels  seeking 
shcltei?  in  the  docks  or  in  the  wharves,  and  often 
enveloped  in  emoke  and  fog ;  and  if  at  night  dazzled  by 
the  glare  from  the  numerous  lights  that  line  the  banks 
of  the  river.  No  time  is  lost  now  in  shipping  ther 
river  pilot  because  the  vessels  must  stop  for  the  Sanitary 
Oft?cer,  and  the  ships  will  also  stop  at  times  for  their 
choice  of  pilot.  The  cost  is  trifling  if  the  shipowner  is 
content  to  pay  the  bare  pilotage,  but  if  all  the  time 
he  indulges  in  such  luxuries  as  keeping  the  pilot  to  do 
all  kinds  of  work  that  should  be  done  by  the  master 
and  crew  of  the  ship  or  by  watermen,  he  must  expect 
to  pay  but    should    not  in  justice  complain  of   dear 


pilotage.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  that  much 
difficulty  would  result  if  powei6  could  be  obtained  to 
license  pilots  as  far  as  Tilbury  or  even  the  Albert 
Docks.  The  restriction  of  pilots  to  the  river  work 
was  introduced  in  1864  in  oonseqiseiioe  of  application 
from  the  shipowners  of  London,  who  were  then  of  opinion 
that  a  distinct  body  of  men  were  needed  for  the 
service.  So  that  the  coonplaint  to  which  Mr.  Jones 
alludes  was  of  something  that  was  introduced  by  the 
London  shipowners  themselves.  I  will  now  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  "Livonian,''  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Becket  Hill  at  Question  2269. 

8471.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Be^'ket  Hill's  statement  that  the  pilotage  is  much  heavier 
at  London  than  at  Liverpool? — ^That  is  what  I  am 
going  to.  The  case  has  been  traced  and  I  should  like 
you  to  hear  what  work  was  done  in  each  river.  T  will 
take  London  first.  The  '^Livonian"  into  London  took 
her  pilot  at  Dungeness  to  Graresend,  changed  her 
pilot,  and  went  into  Tilbury  Dock  on  the  19th  October, 
1900 ;  the  following  day  she  left  the  dock,  went  to  the 
cattle  market,  Dep^rd,  and  back  to  Albert  Dock.  On 
the  28th  October  she  left  Albert  Dock  and  discharged 
her  piilot  at  the  South  Foreland,  having  entered  and 
left  two  dooks  and  discharged  her  cattle  at  the  Dept^ 
ford  Market.  The  distance  piloted  was  189  miles, 
which,  inclusive  of  docking,  putting  pilot  on  board, 
and  landing  charges  paid  to  pilots,  is  at  the  rate  of 
4s.  per  mile,  the  sea  pilotage,  151  miles,  being  at  the 
rate  of  3s.  7fd.  per  mile,  and  the  river  pilotage,  38 
miles,  including  doc^king,  5s.  10^.  i>er  mile.  That  is 
what  she  did  in  London.  Going  to  liverpool  she  took 
her  pilot  to  the  eastward  of  Great  Oitme's  Head  to 
Liverpool,  Castle  Wharf,  discharged  her  cattle  on  the 
13th  September,  1900,  and  on  the  5th  October  dis- 
charged her  pilot  at  the  Bar  Light  Ship,  being  a  total 
distance  of  50  miies,  the  rate  being  6s.  ^d.  per  mile, 
including  shipping  and  landing  the  pilot.  I  tiiink  that 
disposes  oi  Mr.  Beckai  Hilrs  case.  Now  I  should 
like  to  Fay  a  word  about  th^pilots'  incomes.  That 
is  referred  to  in  Mr.  Boi^ket  Hill's  evidence  at  Ques- 
tion 2269:  ''In  London  the  choice  pilots  will  make 
incomes  from  £1,000  to  £1,500  a  year,  which  is 
more  than  we  pay  our  best  captains.  That  shows  that 
the  rate  of  i>ilotage  is  excessive."  I  will  hand  in  a 
table  showing  the  earning  'of  the  pilots  for  the  year 
1900.    * 

{The  witness  handed  in  a  table  shovnng  Earnings  of 
pilots  for  the  year  1900.     See  Appendix,  23rd  IJay, 

No.  2.') 

The  average  gross  earnings  are :   At   Cardiff,    £390 ; 
Liverpool,   £234;    Newport,   £380;    the    Tyne,   £264; 
and  at  London,  £406.  Of  329  pilots  there  are  only  15  who 
make  over  £9CK)  a  year,  and  that  includes  all  sorts  of 
work  outside,  extraneous  to  their  pilotage  work,  which 
need  not  be  paid  for  by  the  fhipowner,  and  need  not  be 
done  by  the  pilot,  and  it  also  includes  pilotage  right 
down  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  is  outside  the  London 
district  altogether.     The  ^ghest  earning*  below  Graves- 
end are  :  Inwards,  £906  gross ;  outwards,  £1,363  gross. 
In  the  river,   £1,187  gross,  above  Gravesend.       The 
lowest  earnings  'below  Gravesend  are,  inwards,  £113 ; 
outwards,  £146 ;  and  out  of  the  320  pilots  41  per  cenu 
earn  under  £300  gross.     Now,  with  your  lordship's  per- 
mission, I  will  deal  with  the  delays,  which  are  referred 
to  in  Appendix  No.  3,  of  the  sixth  day.     It  is  entitled 
a  *'  Statement  of  Steamers  of  the  Atlantic  Transport 
Company     and    the    National    Steamship    Company 
compelled  to  anchor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nore 
during  the  year  1900  on  accouut  of  deficient  draught  of 
water,"    and    was    handed   in    by    Mr.    A.    S.    Wil- 
liams.      I     will     deal     with     it     in     the     abstract 
All   complaints   concerning   delay  are  considered    by 
the    Pilotage    Committee,    on    which    a    representa- 
tive   shipowner    sits.      The    pilot    is   brought  up  and 
questioned,  and  if  proved  to  be  in  default  is  punished 
or  admonished.   I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  for  aayone  first 
to  say  that  it  is  useless  to  make  a  complaint  when  on 
being  pressed  they  have  to  acknowledge  that  they  have 
never  done  so.  As  a  matter  oi  fact,  only  seven  complaints 
of  this  nature  connected  with  delays  have  been  made  to 
the  Trinity  House  during  the  last  five  year€.    I  am 
speaking  now  chiefly  as  regards  delays  owing  to  the  con- 
duct of  pilots,   and  several  cases  quoted  before  you 
have  been  examined,  but  one  case  quoted  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams requires  comment.       I  am  sure  Mr.   Williams 
would  not  intentionally  be  unfair,   but  the  evidence 
iriven  with  regard  to  this  vessel  mi^ht  leave  a  wrong  im- 
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predion.  It  is  the  case  of  the  "Minneapolis;"  In  the 
statement  handed  in  by  Mr.  Williams,  the  "  Minnea- 
polis," stated  to  have  been  detained  aground  11  hours 
45  minutes  at  the  Nore  on  account  of  deficient  draught 
of  water,  was  put  on  ahore  a.t  Shellhaven  at  high  water 
in  a  thick  fog  to  «vodd  collision.  That  is  all  I  have  to 
say  with  regard  to  delays. 

8472.  Then  will  yon  kindly  tell  us  what  you  have  to 
say  as  to  the  unification  scheme  for  the  Port  of  London 
from  a  Trinity  House  point  of  view  ? — "No  scheme  of  uni- 
fication will  be  of  much  avail  to  London  unless  you  pro- 
vide the  authority — whether  it  be  a  new  trust 
or  the  Thames  Conservancy — with  additional  powers 
for  acquiring  the  necessary  funds,  partioularly  for  the 
removal  of  wrecks  and  for  the  purpose  of  dredging  the 
river  where  required  to  a  reasonable  depth.  I  should 
not  call  a  30ft.  channel  a  necessary  depth  at  low  water. 
To  provide  such  a  channel  you  would  make  the  whole 
community  pay  very  largely  for  the  temporary  con- 
venience of  a  few  veseels.  During  the  last  year  there 
have  been  piloted  in  London  34  instances  of  vessels 
drawing  over  28ft.,  over  29ft.  four  instances,  30ft.  two 
instances,  31ft.  eight  instances,  32ft.  two  instances — in 
all,  50.  So  that  if  you  required  a  depth  of  30ft.  at  low 
water  you  would  in  ^is  last  year  have  only 
benefited  twelve  vessels,  and  the  difference  of 
depth  between  28ft.  and  30ft.  would!  involve  a 
large  amount  of  oost.  But  ihere  is  an  aspect 
connected  with  the  unification  of  the  port  authori- 
ties which  I  should  wish  to  comment  on  at  some  length. 
I  mean  the  work  which  is  now  done  by  the  Tidnity  House 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  guarding  of  the  river  and  the 
pilotage  thereof,  which  I  will  call  the  expert  work  of  the 
river,  and  I  wish  to  point  out  that  in  my  opinion  it  will 
be  to  the  benefit  of  the  port  as  well  as  of  the  authority 
you  may  witrh  to  recommend  if  you  will  allow  such  work 
to  remain  with  the  Trinity  House  for  them  to  carry 
out  as  they  are  now  doing.  Leaving  pilotage  questions 
for  the  present,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  light- 
ing and  buoying.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
legislature  to  create  experience  in  expert  mat- 
ters. It  is  not  in  their  power.  They  may 
create  boards,  and  corporations,  and  dues,  and  levy 
them  how  they  like,  but  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  create 
experience  in  expert  matters,  and  1  hope  to  show  that 
though  such  an  authority  may  deal  usefully  and  bene- 
ficially with  matters  such  as  docks,  warehouses,  dredg- 
ing, barge  trafiic,  wreck  works,  bye-laws  for  vessels, 
and  other  similar  work,  they  will  do  well  to  entrust  the 
expert  work  of  buoying  and  lighting  to  the  expert  body 
already  existing,  and  which  must  continue  to  exist,  who 
are  doing  the  work  well  at  the  present  time  and  at  an- 
infinitely  cheaper  rate,  with  their  establish^  organ isar 
tion  and  appliances,  than  could  be  done  by  any  newly 
created  local  authority,  however  extended  their  powers 
may  be.  I  will  assume  that  the  limits  of  jurisaiction 
of  the  new  authority  are  below  the  present  ones,  and 
are  those  I  have  seen  mentioned,  that  is  a  line  between 
the  North  Foreland  and  the  Naze,  though  I  must  not 
be  held  to  agree  with  the  proposal.  If  you  fix  it  lower 
down  you  would  have  to  deal  with  waters  on  which 
there  is  an  immense  traffic  which  is  unconnected  with 
London.  I  would,  however,  include  in  this  limit  Gun- 
fleet,  which  is  one  of  four  pile  lighthouses.  This  line 
being  assumed,  the  area  defined  will  include  eight  light 
vessels,  twelve  lighthouses,  114  ordiiiary  buoys,  and 
sixteen  gas  buoys ;  and  this  number  will  be  very 
largely  increased  when  the  deep  water  channel  is 
dredged.  It  does  not  include  the  three  buoys  which 
we  maintain  for  the  London  County  Council,  or  the 
spare  light  vessels  or  buoys  which  will  also  be  required. 
I  will  for  the  moment  assume  that  the  new  authority 
takes  over  all  jurisdiction  connected  with  this  expert 
rival  establishment  such  as  engineering  works  and  gas 
works.  They  will  want  steamers,  not  only  at  London, 
but  towards  their  limit,  to  attend  on  the  light  vessels, 
watch  and  refill  the  gas  buoys,  and  perform  the  various 
duties  connected  with  the  lighthouse  service,  including 
the  personal  examination  by  the  expert  officers,  and 
they  wi?l  have  to  create  a  staff  of  expert  officials  side 
by  side  with  those  already  existing  in  the  Trinity 
Huuse,  who  could  not  be  abolished,  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  changes  in  the  sands  and  channels,  and 
the  instent  correction  of  such  changes.  At  present 
the  London  river  has  the  advantage  of  three  depAts, 
London,  Bamsgate,  and  Harwich,  and  if  an  accident 
happens,  or  a  sudden  change  of  cha^inel  is  discovered — 
as  nappened  only  last  January  off  the  North  Foreland 
— ^ihe  nearest  boat  goes  out  i.t  an  bourse  notice,  subject, 
of  couTse.   to  tidal  conditional    rectifies  the  difficulty, 
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and  supplies  the  material  for  the  notice  to  marineri»    Cavt.  G.  B. 
which  is   published  by  the  Trinity  House.     I  wish  to        Vyvyan. 

impress  on  the  Commission  that  all  the  lighting  and       t-^ . 

buoying  work  is  at  present  done  for  the  Port  of  Lon-  ^  June  1981. 
don  at  the  cost  of  the  General  Lighthouse  Fund,  to 
which  all  ships  contribute  that  trade  to  the  United  ^ 

Kingdom,  irrespective  of  whether  their  ports  of  arrival 
or  departure  are  London,  Newcastle,  Glasgow,  or  any- 
where else  in  the  kingdom,  or  whether  the  ships  are 
British  or  foreign.  That  is  an  important  thing.  So 
'  that  this  tax  falls  not  on  the  Port  of  London,  as  erro- 
neously stated  by  several  of  your  witnesses,  but  on 
merchant  ships  generally.  Up  to  April,  1890,  the  as- 
sertion made  by  those  gentlemen  would  have  been  jus- 
tified to  a  certain  extent. 

8473.  {Mr.  EUis.)  Will  you  kindly  develop  your  evi- 
dence a  little  further  with  regard  to  the  fund  from 
which  this  is  drawn.  I  think  it  would  be  of  advan- 
tage to  have  it.  You  are  pointing  out  that  these  charges 
are  borne  bv  a  fund  which  is  drawn  not  from  the  Port 
<>f  London  only,  but  universally,  as  it  were.  Will  you 
amplify  that  in  a  sentence  if  you  can.  Do  you  under- 
stand my  meaning  ? — ^Yes.  I  was  going  on  to  that.  Up 
to  April,  1809,  these  gentlemen  would  be  justified  in 
what  they  have  said,  for  each  light  and  each  buoy  was 
supported  by  a  toll  which  was  levied  on  the  vessels 
which  either  passed  or  derived  benefit  from  such  sea 
marks,  but  that  is  all  altered  now,  and  with  the  exception 
of  certain  outports  all  lighting  and  buoyage  is  paid  for 
regardless  of  the  vessels'  track  by  a  toll  for  vessels  doing 
that. 

8474.  That  is  all  levied  by  Act  of  Parliament  ?— Yes. 
It  is  therefore  incorrect  to  say  that  because  a  vessel 
pays  the  light  dues  of  London,  such  charge  should  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  expenses  peculiar  to  the  Purt, 
as  she  would  have  to  pay  just  the  Fame  amount  for  a 
similar  voyage  to  any  other  United  Kingdom  port;  in 
fact,  they  may  be  said  to  have  an  advantage  over  Liver- 
pool and  Glasgow  and  certain  other  large  ports,  the 
approaches  to  which  are  marked  by  the  Iwsel  authority, 
which  charges  local  dues.  By  the  Act  of  1896  no  cog- 
nieance  is  taken  of  the  ship's  roulte,  all  lights  and  sea 
marks  under  the  general  local  authoiity  being  main- 
tained by  a  general  toll,  which  is  paid  by  all  vessels 
tradsing  with  the  United  Kingdom,  regardless  of  any 
particular  port,  the  only  distinction  being  that  Home 
trade  ships  are  charged  a  lower  raie  and  sailing  ships 
have  a  preferential  rate  over  steamers  or  foreign-going 
ships,  but  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  dues 
are  now  only  levied  for  a  limited  number  of  voyages  in 
each  year,  ten  in  the  Home  trade,  and  six  in  the 
Foreign.    Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

8475.  Thank  you,  yes.  I  have  what  I  want? — 
Consequently,  if  you  make  London  a  local  port  as 
regards  the  lighting  of  the  river,  light  dues  would 
have  to  be  substituted  to  pay  for  the  sea  marks 
now  maintained  by  the  general  lighthouse  fund,  which 
will  be  manifestly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  ship- 
owner and  to  the  port  of  London,  as  a  ship  trading 
with  London  would  then  have  to  pay  both  local  and 
general  lighthouse  dues.  Nor  do  I  see  how  any  con- 
tribution could  well  be  made  by  the  lighthouse  fund 
towards  the  expense  of  the  London  river  lights,  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1898 
being  against  the  principle  of  each  li^ht  being  paid 
for  by  the  user  on  each  voyage.  Under  the  system 
which  existed  prior  to  the  Act  of  1898,  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  have  made  the  Thames  river  lights 
a  local  toll,  and  in  fact  some  were  charged  in  this 
manner,  but  the  present  system  of  charges  precludes 
this  being  done.     Now,  my  Lord,  I  will  deal  with  the 

Silotage  question,  still  assuming  the  imaginary  boun- 
ary.  Are  your  pilots  to  be  under  two  authorities* 
If  not,  they  will  have  to  be  changed  on  crossing  this 
line,  and  establishments  will  have  to  be  kept  up  for 
providing  the  necessary  changes,  the  Trinity  House 
man  giving  place  to  the  Trust  man  inwards,  and  vice 
versd.  There  is  an  obvious  advantage  to  the  shipping 
community  in  having  the  pilotage  and  the  buoyage 
services  under  the  same  authority.  A  change  which 
may  become  known  to  the  pilot  in  charge  of  a  vessel 
is  at  once  communicated  without  any  trouble,  and 
it  was  by  that  method  that  a  recent  change  just  below 
the  North  Foreland  was  detected,  which  necessitated 
the  removal  of  a  gas  buoy,  and  is  now  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  Admiralty,  who  have  just  completu<i 
a  thorough  survey  in  the  vicinity.  Fer  contra,  a 
change  becomes  known  to  the  buoyage  authority,  and 
is  at  once  communicated  to  the  pilots  at  their  stations. 
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Copt.  G.  R.  I  ihink  the  advantage  here  is  so  obvious  that  it  is 
Vyvyan,      unnecessary   to   dilate   upon   it.      Then   your   expert 
difficulty  will  come  in  again.    The  Trinity  Corporation 
have  been  for  centuries  past  the  governing  body  for 
pilotage  for  the  Port  of  London ^  and  also  since  1808 
for  many  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom.    Their  management  has  been  from  time  to  time 
subject  to  the  strictest  enquiry,  and  il  is  only  necessary 
to   state   that   it  was  found  expedient  to  place   the 
Cinque  Ports  pilote  under  the  control  of  the  Trinity 
House  to    show   the  appreciation     of     their    efforts 
in   instituting,  directing,    and    mainteining   a   system 
satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  shipowners  and  to  the 
public    generally.      I    am    justijGied    in    saving    that, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  complainte.     We  have  natu- 
rally no  desire  to  part  with  functions  which  we  have 
so  successfully  instituted,  and  (subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Board  of  Trade)  carried  out,  nor  does  the  Trinity 
House  see  the  necessity  for  the  change,  which  does 
not  arise  from  any  public  outer^  in  consequence  of 
failure  in  those  functions,  but  ^simply  to  satisfy  the 
ciy  of  a  few  individuals  who  desire  to  govern,   and 
who    apparently    claim    to    possess    a    knowledge    of 
technical  subiects  of  all  kinds,   which  it  is   difficult 
to  understend  how  they  could  have  acquired.     The 
Port  of  London,    surrounded   as  it  is  by   dangerous 
sands,    is    in    need    of    special    protection,    and    no 
radical     change     should     take     place     to    jeopardise 
the  safety  of  shipping  using  that  port  wiithout  m«/ture 
consideia-tion.    The  meoiibeiB  of  the  Triniiy  House  are 
men  who  are  known  to  be  possessed  of  knowledge  pecu- 
liarly adapted  by  nautical  experience,   by  lon^  usage, 
and  by  the  practice  of   the  duties  of   buoying   and 
lighting 'the  chaiinels,  to  peHoirin  the  functions  requisite 
in  the  supervision  of  pilots  and  pilotage,  a  supervision 
which  would  be  difficult  to  obtein  from  any  municipal 
body.     From  the  evidence  of  eome  of  the  witnesses  at 
this  Oonumissiooi,  economy  is  put  forward  as  an  essential 
element  necessary  for  the  increase  of  trade  in  attracting 
shipping  to  the  Port,  and  maintaining  ite  supremacy. 
On  that  score  the  Trinity  House  stends  pre-eminent, 
it  being  a  body  having  duties  of  a  kindred  nature  ex- 
tending to  the  principal  ports  in  the  Kingdom.     It  al- 
ready possesses  the  machinery  for  carrying  on  the  work 
and  is  able  by  oomibination  to  conduct  that  work  on  the 
most  economical  lines.    Under  these  circumstences,  un- 
less it  is  intended  that  the  Trinity  House  still  carries 
out  the  work  I  have  alluded  to,  I  fail  to  see  how  without 
great  injustice  and  increase  of  expense  you  could  adopt 
the  system  of  unification  in  its  entirety.     But  when  you 
oome  to  dredging,  and  particularly  wreck  work,  that  is 
quite  another  matter.     I  should  like  to  see  the  powers 
of  the  [nuunes  Conservancy  largely   extended   in   this 
line,  ais  in  my  opinion  the  Trinity  House  is  not  the  pro- 
per authority  for  carrying  such  work  out  within  the 
limits  qI  the  Port,  and  it  could  be  done  more  effectively 
by  the  river  authority,  given  that  the  means  and  the 
plant  were  provided. 

8476.  {Chairman,)  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more 
in  rdation  to  dredging? — ^No,  my  lord.  I  have  covered 
that  part  of  it — ^unless  you  wish  to  ask  me  any  question. 

8477.  Will  you  refer  to  the  table  (Appendix  Ko.  2) 
which  you  have  put  in  of  the  earnings  of  pilote  for  the 
year  1900.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  clear  as  to  how  pilots 
are  paid,  and  by  whom  ?— They  are  paid  entirely  by  the 
shipowners. 

8478.  And  is  this  return  of  earnings  made  up  from 
their  returns  ? — ^From  their  returns.  It  is  handed  in  to 
the  Trinity  House. 

8470.  By  the  pilots  T—Yes. 

8480.  You  have  eveiy  reason  to  beHeve  it  is  reliable? 
— ^They  are  obliged  to  do  it  by  Act  of  Padiament. 

8481.  {Sir  Bobert  GifFen.)  I  think  you  mentioned, 
however,  that  the  pilote  sometimes  did  wotk  beyond 
their  proper  functions  as  pilots,  for  which  they  were 
fMud  by  the  shipowners  ?— Beyond  their  compulsary  func- 
tions. 

8482.  Would  tha>b  rem>uneration  be  included  in  that 
return  f^-Yes,  it  is  all  included. 

8463.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  further  statement 
to  make  before  questions  are  put  to  you  ?— Do  you  wiah 
to  hear  anything  about  compulsory  pilotage ;  it  is  a  hig 
question  7 

8484.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  a 
fact  that  compulsory  pilotage  above  Gravesend  was 
recommended  to  be  abolished  oy  the  Committee  on  the 
Navigation  of  the  Biver  Thames  in  1879?— Per- 
haps   I    had    better    deal    with    that    part    of    it 


In  1888  the  Parliamentaiy  Committee  whioh  sat  on 
pilotage  matters  reportea  that  they  were  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
exemption  of  the  owner  from  liability  for  damage  done 
by  his  agent  when  the  ship  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  pilot 
by  compulsion  of  law  should  cease  to  exist  They  said 
such  exemption  was  indefensible  and  inimical  to  the 
safety  of  life  and  property  at  sea.  The  abolition  of 
compulsory  pilotage  is  a  question  that  has  frequently 
been  before  Parliament,  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
in  1891,  when  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  said,  ti» 
a  deputation .  of  shipowners,  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
have  never  acted  upon  their  powers  for  the  abolition 
of  compulsory  pilotage  upon  a  particular  district,  and 
that  it  was  not  his  business  to  press  upon  the  pilotage 
authority  to  abolish  compulsory  pilotage.  He  further 
stated  that  when  the  proposal  was  made  that  the 
liability  of  the  shipowner  should  be  done  away  with,  it 
was  rejected  in  1899  mainly^  by  the  influence  of  the 
shipowners,  although  unanimously  recommended  by 
the  Parliamentary  Committee.  A  shipowner  present 
stated  he  invariably  found  one  very  strong  ground 
which  has  been  always  urged  by  careful  shipowners 
against  the  removal  of  compulsory  pilotage,  and  that 
is  that  if  removed  their  own  vessels  would  be  run  into 
by  other  vessels,  seeing  that  three-fourths  of  the  vessels 
entoring  the  Port  of  London  are  not  in  charge  of  a  pilot 
The  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Merchant  Shipping  in  1860  was  in  favour  of 
its  abolition  *'in  most  ports  oi  the  Empire "  with  due 
consideration  for  existing  interests.  In  1862  the  ^f er- 
chant  Shipping  Act  was  passed,  but  no  alteration  was 
made.  In  1870  a  Select  Committee  reported  in  favour  of 
its  abolition  in  the  Port  of  London.  In  1879  the  Thames 
Traffic  Committee  reported  in  favour  of  abolition  in  the 
Thames  above  Greaveeend,  and  in  the  bills  introduced 
into  Parliament  in  1881  and  1884,  clauses  were  inserted 
to  abolish  compulsion,  but  failed  to  beccHue  law.  The 
Elder  Brethren  have  always  been  of  opinion  that 
passengers  need  legislative  protection  because  they  are 
not  so  well  able  to  judge  of  matters  relating  to  their 
owa  safety  as  officers  and  seamen  are.  They  have 
steted  that  they  would  refrain  from  oppoeing  the 
abolition  of  compulsory  pilotage  provided  the  necessary 
safeguards  for  navigation  towa^s  the  port  and  a  proper 
provision  for  existing  intereste  are  secured.  It  would 
be  necessary  in  the  event  of  its  abolition  to  provide  for  a 
system  of  cruising  at  Dungeness  and  a  tax  of  s<Kne  kind 
made  to  meet  the  expense. 

•  8484a.  (Sir  Bobert  Giffen,)  Functions  which  the 
pilots  discharge  and  which  are  paid  for  beyond  com- 
pulsory pilotage  are  in  the  nature  of  pilotage — it  is  pilot- 
age work,  is  it  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether  docking  work 
could  be  called  pilotage  work.  I  have  said  that  such 
work  might  easily  be  performed  by  the  captain  in  ships 
and  by  the  crews.  They  are  very  largely  carried  on  by 
by  pilots. 

8485.  But  whatever  it  is,  what  the  pilot  receives  goes 
into  that  account  which  you  handed  in? — It  does,  it  is 
a  monthly  return  of  his  gross  earnings  ;  whether  they 
are  earned  under  his  compulsory  pilotage  or  whether 
they  are  earned  by  the  extraneous  duties  which  the 
shipowner  asks  him  to  carry  out  for  him. 

8486.  He  would  not  be  allowed  to  receive  a  tip  of  any 
kind  from  the  shipowner  beyond  what  he  returns  to 
you  ? — ^We  should  not  know  it  if  he  did.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  quite  conceivable,  and  it  has  been  stated  that 
his  returns  to  us  are  very  much  in  excess  of  what  he 
actually  receives. 

8487.  How  can  that  be  ? — It  is  very  conceivable.  The 
shipowner  may  make  an  arrangement  with  a  pilot  which 
is  an  illegal  one.  He  is  obliged  to  return  his  fall 
dues,  but  he  need  not  necessarily  get  them. 

8488.  Is  it  an  offence  if  he  makes  an  improper  re- 
tuivi  ? — ^Yes.  Some  years  ago  I  was  sitting  in  the  Ad- 
miralty Court  myself.  The  pilot  told  me  after  the  case 
waa  over  that  he  reo^ved  £500  a  year  from  his  owners  in 
quittance  of  all  services,  whether  his  pilotage  rates 
were  below  that  or  wheUier  they  were  aooive.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  were  always  above,  but  he  was  serv- 
ing in  compulsory  waters,  and  whatever  his  pay  was  it 
was  commuted  for  £500  a  year.  So  that  that  pilot 
was  absolutely  the  owners'  servant. 

8489.  For  £500  a  year  ?— For  £500  a  year,  but  he  re- 
turned a  different  amofint. 

8490.  You  have  jGifteen  pilots  alt<^ether  who  have  re- 
ceived upwards  of  £960  a  year? — Upwards  of  £900  I 
think  I  said. 
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8401.  Some  of  them,  pdrhapsy  may  earn  as  much  as 
£1,500.      Is  that  so  ?— The  highest  is  £1,363. 

8402.  Absolutely  the  highest  figure  of  any  pilot? — 
That  is  one  man.  That  was  the  highest  pilotage  which 
-was  earned  in  the  Loindon  district. 

8403.  How  many  over  £1,000  ?— Eight ;  five  in  the 
•Channel  and  three  in  the  river. 

8404.  These  are  pilots  engaged  by  the  great  shipping 
•companies  for  the  Dig  steamers,  I  suppose  ? — Generally 
speaking,  so  ;  the  P.  and  O.,  the  British  India,  and  the 
other  large  lines. 

8405.  This  is  a  select  class  of  pilots,  the  very  pick 
of  the  profession? — ^Yes  ;  they  call  them  "  choice." 

8406.  (Bear'Admirai  Hext.)  You  are  speaking  for  the 
Trinity  House,  not  for  yourself,  I  presume? — ^I  am 
speaking  for  the  Trinity  House. 

8407.  Gould  you  give  the  amount  received  per  an- 
num for  pilotage  on  the  river  by  the  Trinity  House? — 
J  could  hand  it  in  later. 

(Tke  toitneM  gtibsegtientlv  handed  in  a  Table  giving 
particulars  as  to  Vessels  jnloted  bettveen  Gravesena 
and  London  Bridge  in  the  year  endinq  December 
31««,  1900.    See  Appendix,  2Zrd  Day,  No,  X) 

8408.  The  amount  that  the  Trinity  House  received 
for  one  year  for  inward  and  outward  pilotage,  and  the 
duties  they  perform  on  the  river? — ^Yos. 

8400.  We  were  told  in  previous  evidence  that  pilots 
took  outward  bound  ships,  and  did  not  bring  in  inward 
})ound  ships,  and  that  there  were  two  pilots  on  the 
river,  namely,  one  to  Gravesend  and  then  one  from 
Gravesend  to  the  sea?— Up  to  about  1888  the  pilots 
•could  either  take  out  or  bring  in  vessels.  That  was 
done  away  with,  as  it  entailed  a  great  injustice  on  those 
pilots  who  had  to  cruise  at  Dungeness,  because  they  had 
to  cruise  whether  their  work  was  done  by  the  outwJird 
man  or  by  themselves.  It  was  easier  very  oftetn  to  ob- 
tain an  outward  man  to  bring  in  an  inward  ship,  and 
-the  pilotage  Order  in  Council  was  strictly  enforced  and 
was  made  from  Gravesend  to  sea,  or  vice  v&nA, 

8500.  Therefore  one  pilot  does  all  the  outward  work 
iind  another  pilot  does  all  the  inward  work  ?— Yes,  one 
•class  of  pilot. 

8501.  Surely  that  must  be  a  very  expensive  mode? — 
ITot  more  so.  Tlie  inward  pilots  must  cruise  to  pick 
up  the  ships  ;  the  outward  pilots  must  live  in  London 
•or  Gravesend  or  the  vicinity. 

8501a.  You  have  told  us  a  great  deal  about  the  dis- 
advantage of  London,  but  compare  it  now,  for  instance, 
with  Calcutta,  where  you  have  the  most  difficult  pilot- 
age in  the  world,  and  where  one  pilot  takes  the  ship 
out  and  remains  at  the  entrance  for  an  inward  ship, 
and  is  able  to  bring  her  in.  Why  should  not  London 
-do  something  of  the  same  sort? — The  outward  man 
would  not  cruise. 

8602.  Could  it  not  be  arranged  ?  Would  it  not  be 
41  very  much  cheaper  plan? — Some  of  our  pilots  come 
<up  from  Dungeness  or  the  Wight,  and  some  of  them 
-come  up  from  the  northern  channel. 

8503.  But  that  is  their  own  option.  They  choose 
-to  cruise  ?-~No,  they  are  obliged  to  cruise  at  those 
•stations.  It  is  open  to  any  outward  pilot  if  they  cruise 
(which  they  will  not  do)  to  bring  in  an  inward  ship. 

8504.  But  why  will  he  not  do  it  ? — ^It  does  not  pay 
liim. 

8505.  Surely  it  must  pay  him  to  get  the  return 
voyage? — ^These  choice  puots  have  their  time  fully 
occupied  and  would  have  to  take  their  turn.  Take  the 
v<Mise  of  a  pilot  belonging  to  the  P.  and  O.  Company. 

8506.  Do  you  know  any  port  in  the  world  where  the 
rsame  system  is  adopted? — At  Liverpool  they  cruise. 

8507.  But  where  the  outward  pilot  does  not  bring 
in  an  inward  ship? — I  think  in  most  ports,  South- 
ampton, for  instance,  the  same  thing  occurs — and 
Liverpool  and  Plymouth.  It  is  the  general  custom,  I 
think. 

8508.  It  is  only  in  England,  I  tHink.  I  have  not 
heard  of  it  in  any  other  country? — ^It  is  a  long  time 
since  I  was  in  Calcutta ;  there  are  the  brigs  there  still, 
I  suj^se? 

8500.  Yes  ;  they  have  the  brigs  outside.  Will  you 
look  at  Question  1652,  when  Sir  Dixon  Hartland  gave 
his  evidence.  He  stated  that  the  Yantlet  Channel  had 
been  dredged  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  i^e  Com- 
mission that  was  held  on  the  Lower  Thames  but  it  had 
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not  been  buoyed,  and  the  question  was  asked,  "  The    Ca^,  G,  H. 
Yantlet  Creek  channel  having  been  deepened,  cac.  you       Vyvyan, 
explain  why  the  Trinity  House  did  not  buoy  it?  *'    The 
answer  was,  *"  I  do  not  know ''  ? — ^I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion  that  Sir  Dixon  Hartland  was  wrong. 

8510.  If  you  follow  the  next  question,  you  will  see 
"  Did  they  tell  you  why  they  did  not  buoy  it? "  He 
also  says,  ''I  do  not  know."  But  the  fact  remains, 
I  believe,  that  the  Yantlet  channel  was  not  buoyed  ? — 
Nor  dredged,  I  think. 

8511.  They  state  distinctly  it  was  dredged?— The 
Trinity  House  went  into  this  question— 4he  Lower 
Thames  Navigation  Commission  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  1804,  sugeested  the  buoying  of  this  channel ; 
it  never  was  absolutely  officially  before  the  Trinity 
House.  It  came  before  th^n  in  a  private  notice 
from  Sir  George  Nares,  who  was  one  of  that  Com- 
mission, to  my  predecessor,  calling  attention  to 
the  new  surveys  of  the  river  about  to  be  published, 
and  stating  tiiat  the  Commission  had  found  a  channel 
had  opened  south  of  the  river,  called  the  Yantlet 
channel,  and  suggesting  it  should  be  buoyed  for 
navigation,  with  a  fight  at  either  end.  It  was  referred 
to  our  Committee  for  report,  and  the  Trinity  House 
took  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  obtaining  evidence,  and 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  did  not  approve 
of  the  schemes ;  neither  did  the  pilots  ;  nor  any  of 
the  superintendents.  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
Sir  Dixon  Hartland  was  wrong. 

8512.  Now,  to  go  on  to  another  question.  Sup* 
posing  the  Conservan(^  dredge  a  channel,  and  the^ 
refer  it  to  the  Trinity  House.  Who  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  buoying  that  channel  ? — ^The  Trinity  House. 

8513.  In  the  case  of  the  Conservancy  actually  dredg- 
ing a  channel? — May  I  correct  my  answer.  The 
Trinity  House,  if  it  was  outside  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy limits. 

8514.  I  know  you  do  not  agree  with  this,  but  pre- 
sume for  the  moment  that  the  Thames  Conservancy 
had  dredged  the  Yantlet  channel? — Not  thoroughly 
dredged. 

8515.  Presume  they  had  and  had  acquainted  you 
with  it,  would  you  have  the  power  of  saying,  "We 
will  not  buoy  it"?— Yes. 

8516.  Then,  in  fact,  there  are  two  authorities  on  the 
river  who  might  possibly  be  brought  into  direct  con- 
test with  each  other? — ^It  is  very  unlikely.  It  never 
has  occurred. 

8517.  I  think  you  will  find  it  is  the  case  that  the 
Yantlet  channel  was  dredged,  and  that  the  Trinity 
House  never  buoyed  it  ? — ^We  never  buoyed  it 

8518.  But  it  was  dredged,  I  think  you  wiU  find  ?— 
What  we  said  was,  that  even  if  a  27ft  channel 
did  exist  at  the  Leigh  middle,  and  was  marked  for 
night  and  day  navigation,  it  would  be  of  little  use 
until  a  channel  of  sufficient  width  for  deep  draught 
vessels  was  made  right  up  to  Gravesend. 

8510.  Do  the  Thames  Conservancy  consult  the  Tri- 
nity House  before  they  dredge  a  channel  ? — ^No.     * 

8520.  Then  it  comes  back  to  the  same  point — ^that  if 
the  ConserTancy  dredge  a  channel  the  Trinity  House 
are  not  compelled  to  buoy  it,  and  therefore  the  channel 
may  become  useless  ?— -It  might  be  so,  but  I  should  say 
that  the  Thames  Conservancy  had  the  power  of  buoy- 
ing themselves. 

8521.  Do  you  think  the  Thames  Conservancy  have  the 
power  of  buoying? — ^Yesw  They  come  to  us  as  a  matter 
of  convenience,  but  tiiey  could  buoy  themselves. 

8522.  Would  your  pilots  recognise  their  buoys? — 
They  would  have  to  conform  io  the  uniform  system  of 
buoying. 

8623.  And  therefore  you  would  have  a  dual  system  of 
buoys  in  the  river,  presuming  they  adopted  that  course  ? 
— ^No,  not  a  dual  system. 

8524.  But  two  owners,  we  will  say  ? — So  we  have  now 
with  the  County  CounciL     We  work  in  harmony. 

8525.  (Afr.  EUis.)  You  work  in  harmony,  but  you 
have  a  dual  system  to  that  extent  ?--([n  that  respect 
We  act  as  a  sort  of  agent  for  the  County  Council.  It 
is  easier  and  much  cheaper,  and  after  some  hesitation 
we  agreed  to  do  it  for  them. 

8526.  It  is  not  two  co-ordinate  authorities  ? — ^Na 

8527.  It  is  an  agency  ?— Yes.  Before  departing  from 
that  may  I  just  read  you  the  last  reoommendatioii  of 
my  committee  appointed  to  deal  with  this  subject: 
''In  conclusion  the  committee" — that  is  to  sar,  the  Tri- 
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Copt.  G.  R.  nity    Hoase  committee — "  recommend    that  until    the 
Vyvyan.     Thames  Oonservanoy  alter  the  depth  of  the  channel 

_ -^      below  Gravesend  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  board 

.June  l»)l.  ^^^  communicated  to  Sir  G.  Nares  in  their  letter  of  the 
2nd  October,  1886,  be  adhered  to,  and  that  no  steps  be 
taken  to  establish  the  gas  buoys  proposed  by  Captain 
Weller.at  present." 

8528.  (Bear'Admircd  Hext)  Will  you  look  at  Ques- 
tion 2166  with  regard  to  the  ''Minneapolis''  being 
grounded  ? — Yes. 

8529.  She  was  grounded  to  avoid  collision  by  the  pilot, 
was  ah«  not? — ^The  pilot's  report  is  here.  This  is  the 
official  report :  "  We  suddenly  ran  into  a  fog ;  I  had  to 
hard-a-port  to  clear  a  barque.  Before  the  vessel  could 
recover  herself  from  starboard  helm  she  took  the 
ground.    It  was  then  dense  fog." 

8530.  When  a  vessel  is  put  ashore  like  that  by  vour 
pilot  do  yoa  make  a  charge  for  removing  a  bank? — 
No. 

8551.  I  see  your  claim  is  made  there.  The  engineer 
proposed  to  carry  out  this  work  ? — ^That  was  the  Thames 
Conservancy  business  not  ours.  We  immediately  held 
a  court  of  inquiry  on  the  pilot. 

8532.  And  the  piliot  was  exonerated.  Then  you 
stated  just  now  about  the  deepening  of  the  riv«r — ^Uiat 
there  are  only  a  small  number  of  vessels  which  would 
beneJGit  by  the  increased  depth  of  water  obtained  by 
dredging  ?— That  is  so. 

8533.  Surely  that  argument  applies  to  all  steamers 
drawing  over  24ft. 9  I  am  talking  as  a  seaman? — ^I 
am  in  no  way  averse  to  the  river  being  dredged.  The 
question  I  dealt  with  was  the  diflference  between  28ft. 
and  30ft. 

8534.  But  you  would  adrooaite  dredging  the  river 
to  the  depth  proposed  by  the  Conunission  on  the  Lower 
Thames? — <I  am  not  quite  sure  what  they  did  recom- 
mend. 

8535.  I  think  it  was  30  feet  to  Gravesend?— ^  feet 
at  low  water — it  is  not  a  question  on  which  the  Trinily 
House  is  an  authority.  If  they  can  afford  to  do  it 
certainly  the  deeper  the  river  is,  the  better.  But  in 
the  last  year  that  would  only  have  benefited  12  ships. 

8536.  You  think  it  would  only  have  benefited  12 
ships  ? — ^Yes. 

8537.  It  would  not  have  benefited  every  deep  draft 
ship  coming  up  to  London? — No;  and  not  even  those 
twelve  unless  they  had  happened  to  be  there  at  low 
water. 

8538.  If  you  think  that,  you  would  not  advocate  the 
dredging  of  the  river? — ^Not  up  to  30  feet. 

8539.  Up  to  what  depth  would  you  advocate  it? — I 
should  say  30  feet  should  be  the  limit  unless  they  had 
plenty  of  money.  It  is  a  question  of  money.  As  the 
Thames  is  deepened  so  vessels  might  be  altered,  in 
which  case  the  river  ought  certainly  to  be  made  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  admit  all  reasonable  draught  of  ships. 

8540.  But  as  an  expert  of  the  Trinity  House  I  am 
asking  you  to  what  depth  you  would  cudvooate  up  to 
Gravesend? — I  should  not  oppose  the  dredging  of  the 
river  up  to  30  feet  at  low  water. 

8541.  Bi>t  would  you  approve  it? — I  shotlld  think  it 
is  rather  too  much. 

8542.  Then  what  would  you  advocate?—^!  should 
think  28  feet  at  low  water — springs. 

8543.  You  stated  just  now  that  if  the  river  was 
dredged  there  would  be  an  increase  of  buoyage  ?-*-<3la8 
buoyage. 

8544.  Why  should  that  be? — 'If  the  river  was  dredged 
part  of  the  scheme  is  that  there  should  be  a  large 
number  of  gas  buoys. 

8545.  I  do  not  think  that  came  before  us  at  all  in 
any  of  the  evidence.  I  ask  you  more  or  less  as  a 
practical  man.  I  cannot  see  why  the  channel  being 
dredged  should  necessitate  a  liarger  number  of  buoys? 
— It  was  part  of  the  Lower  River  Commission  scheme 
that  there  should  be  gas  buoys  there  and  I  think  it 
certainly  would  have  that  effect.  There  would  be  a 
very  consideraible  number  of  gas  buoys.  The  tendency 
is  to  increase  gas  buoys  all  round  England  and  cer- 
tainly there  would  be  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
River  Thames  and  there  must  be  before  many  years 
are  over  in  any  case. 

8546.  But  that  would  not  be  necessitated  by  the 
deepening  of  the  river  would  it? — ^Yes,  I  think  there 
wotild  be  a  deep  water  channel  which  would  have  to 


be  lit  at  night  in  order  that  the  deep  draught  vessels 
might  be  kept  within  its  limits.  I  put  the  question 
to  my  committee.  They  thought  that  there  would  be 
as  m-any  as  30  to  40  gas  buoys  required  with  a  30  feet 
channel  up  to  Gravesend. 

8547.  Going  back  to  one  answer  you  gAve  just  now 
about  pilotage  at  Liverpool  and  piJotage  at  London, 
virtually  according  to  what  I  gather  from  what  you  said, 
Ii.verpooI  pays  not  only  London  dues  but  Liverpool 
dues#— Ij&veEpooI  does  not  pay  London  dues,  but 
general  lighthouse  dues. 

8548.  Does  that  include  the  pilotage  to  London? — 
Buoyage. 

8549«  I  got  rather  confused  just  now  in  regard  to  what 
you  said.  You  said  that  the  great  advantage  of  London 
was  that  there  was  so  much  service  done  which  was 
charged  to  a  general  fund  and  not  to  London  ? — Light- 
ing and  buoyage — not  applied  to  pilotage. 

8550.  And  therefore  Liverpool  pays  for  the  lighting 
and  buoyage  of  London  as  well  as  the  lighting  and  buoy- 
age of  the  Port  of  Liverpool  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

8551.  Why  should  the  Trinity  House  allow  Liverpool 
to  do  its  own  pilotage  instead  of  doing  it  themselves,  if 
they  keep  London.  Yoa  say  that  the  Trinity  House 
does  the  pilotage  of  many  of  the  .great  ports.  Why 
should  they  have  allowed  Liverpool  to  do  their  own 
pilotage  instead  of  carrying  out  the  pilotage  of  Liverpool 
in  the  same  way  that  they  cany  out  the  pilotage  of 
London? — Pardon  me,  I  did  not  say  the  great  ports; 
I  said  the  outports. 

8552.  Will  you  give  us  the  reason  for  that  ? — That  is 
by  Act  of  Parliament  6  George  III.  They  have  rights 
oyer  their  own  ports,  and  other  large  ports  do  their  own 
pilotage.     They  ore  their  own  pilotage  authority. 

8563.  Then  why  should  not  London  have  its  own 
pilotage  authority? — It  has  to  some  extent. 

8554.  Surely  not ;  it  has  got  Trinity  House ;  Trinity 
House  does  the  coasts,  and  so  on.  I  am  rather  wanting 
to  separate  them  ? — They  are  separate.  There  is  a  Lon- 
don district  pilotage.  We  have  37  Trinity  outports  of 
London,  but  London  has  a  separate  committee. 

8555.  Was  Liverpool  ever  under  the  Trinity  House? — 
Never. 

8556.  Have  you  ever  had  a  port  under  the  Trinity 
House  which  you  have  allowed  afterwards  to  do  its  own 
work? — ^Yes.  Newjwrt  and  Gloucester  in  the  Bristol 
Channel  under  the  Bristol  Channel  Act  of  1861. 

8557.  (Mr.  EUis,)  1  want  to  take  you  for  a  moment 
or  two  into  the  matter  of  pilots  and  pilotage.  You  have 
put  in  a  schedule  of  fees  or  earnings  on  the  voyage. 
I  suppose  you  are  satisfied  with  the  personnel  of  the  men 
that  you  get  as  pilots  ? — ^I  think  so.  I  should  say  that 
they  are  as  good  as  any  other  pilots  in  the  world ;  cer- 
tainly us  good  as  any  other  pilots  in  England. 

8558.  They  are  suffiicient  for  the  Thames? — Thej  are 
submitted  to  a  very  rigorous  examination.. 

8559.  One  of  them  gwe  us  an  interesting  account  of 
the  examination  at  Question  4156.  Has  that  sy^^em 
been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years? — There  has 
been  no  alteration  in  this  for  many  years.  That  is  our 
system — first  below  the  14  feet  up  to  14  feet,  and  then 
beyond  it. 

8560.  That  sysrt;em  oif  examiilatioii  has  been  found 
quite  satisfactory  for  a  number  of  yean  ? — Yea. 

8561.  When  you  appoint  a  pilot  after  examination, 
do  you  hand  him  any  copy  of  rules  which  he  has  to  ob- 
serve ? — Certainly. 

8562.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Kent,  when  he 
was  before  us,  put  in  a  oopy  of  those  rules.  I  think  it 
would  be  convenient  to  have  the  rules  of  the  London 
pilots  on  our  notes.  Perhaps  you  would  hand  a  copy  in  ? 
—It  is  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1894  which  is 
handed  to  him,  and  besides  that  there  are  some  private 
rules. 

8563.  You  used  the  word  "private."  Have  you  any 
objection  to  our  having  a  copy  of  the  Rules? — I  will 
hand  in  a  copy. 

(TAc  tvitn^ss  handed  in  a  copy  of  the  EtUes  and 
Regulations  relating  to  Pilots  in  the  Part  of 
London.    See  Apjiendix,  23rrf  Day,  JVo.  4.) 

8564.  Then  I  turn  to  accidents  ;  of  course  the  pilots 
weire  before  us,  and  we  had  some  evidence  given  us  with 
regard  to  accidents  on  a  question  put  by  myself.  Will 
you  turn  to  Question  4271  and  Qu^btion  4346.   *  You  see 
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hoth  Mr.  Davies  and  Mr.  Rigden  mentioned  that  they 
had  had  some  a'ccidefnts.  Is  there  in  every  case  a  report 
made  by  a  pilot  to  the  Trinity  House  when  he  meets 
with  an  accident  ? — Invariably. 

8565.  How  many  reports  had  you  during  the  year 
1900  from  pilots  with  regard  to  collisions ;  can  you 
give  me  the  fi^re  approximately? — On  an  average 
about  seven  or  eight  a  week. 

8566.  From  350  to  400  per  annum  ? — The  average 
number  of  collisions  reported  in  the  London  District  for 
the  years  1807,  1808,  1890,  and  1000  amounts  to  402  per 
annum,  there  being  360  pilots. 

8567.  That  includes  lai^e  and  small?— Yes,  chiefly 
smalL 

8568.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  small  accidents — 
running  down  small  craft  or  what?— Coming  into 
collision  with  thmn  and  touching  the  ground. 

8569.  In  how  many  oases  approximately  of  the  400 
or  so  did  loss  of  life  occur  ? — ^Very  few — ^hardly  any. 

g^g  8570.  Would  ten  lives  be  lost  per  annum,  speaking 

10783.    ^'^^^  memory? — About  two  a  year. 

8571.  Then  on  these  reports  what  action,  if  any,  does 
the  Trinity  House  take? — The  Committee  examines  and 
reports  to  the  Board  if  any  punishment  is  required. 

8572.  As  regards  the  pilot  ? — ^As  regards  the  pilot.  I 
have  here  the  form.  This  is  a  particular  case,  the 
"Minneapolis.'' 

8573.  The  pilot  reports  on  a  schedule  form  ?— Yes.  I 
will  hand  in  a  copy  of  the  forms. 

{The  witnei9  hand^  in  Forma  of  R&port  used  by 
Pilots  in  the  Port  of  London,  See  Appendix, 
i^rd  Dayi  No.   5.) 

8574.  There  are  a  series  of  questions,  I  see  ?— Yes. 

'  8575.  Is  the  conduct  or  misconduct,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  the  pilot  the  only  subject  of  the  inquiry? — ^By 
"  conduct  of  the  pilot "  do  you  mean  his  technical  con- 
duct? 

•  8576.  I  mean  does  the  inquiry  only  touch  the  conduct 
Df  the  pilot?— That  is  all. 

8577.  Supposing  the  pilot  says  for  instance  :  ''  I  was 
surrounded  by  so  many  craft ;  they  were  lying  more 
or  less  derelict ;  they  were  not  under  proper  charge." 
Does  the  Committee  take  any  r:*Joe  of  that? — Cer- 
tainly ;  it  is  part  of  their  duty  to  ascertain  and  deter- 
mine whether  the  pilot  has  acted  in  a  seamanlike 
manner. 

-  8578.  Supposing  they  determine  tJiat  a  pilot  had 
acted  in  "a  seamanlike  manner/'  and  was  in  no  way 
to  blame,  and  let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  a  death 
had  occurred  in  consequence  of  this,  do  they  make  any 
representation  to  your  Board  ? — ^Yes. 

8579.  Does  the  Board  make  any  representation  to 
anybody  else  ? — ^No,  unless  in  answer  to  complaints. 

8580.  It  stops  there  ? — ^We  are  final,  unless,  of  course, 
there  is  an  inquiry  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the 
Admiralty  Court 

8681.  Does  the  Trinity  House  think  it  its  duly  in 
any  case  such  as  I  have  asstuned,  or  attempted  to 
describe,  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  suggest 
that  a  further  inquiry  should  be  held  ? — No.  If  it  be- 
comes obvious  to  us  that  an  action  at  law  is  probable, 
'we  do  not  even  hold  the  inquiry,  because  it  would  pre- 
judice the  case.  We  should  hold  an  inquiry,  but  we 
do  not  give  any  judgment  If  we  were  to  find  the  pilot 
had  been  to  blame  it  would  prejudice  the  case, 
certainly. 

8582.  You  see  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  at  whether  the  Trinity  House,  as  a  public 
body,  consider  their  functions  entirely  confined  to  the 
conduct  of  the  pilot  or  not  Do  they? — ^We  always 
have  the  knowledge  that  the  Board  of  Trade  is  behind 
us,  and  that  it  would  be  within  the  functions  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  ask  us  why  we  did  this,  or  that,  if 
it  was  contrary  to  what  they  thought  was  the  reasonable 
course  to  take. 

8583.  You  do  not  consider  it  your  function  in  any 
way  to  suggest  or  initiate,  having  the  Board  of  Trade 
behind  you  ? — ^No. 

8584.  (Sir  BobeH  GiiFen.)  Would  it  be  the  fact  that 
any  case  that  came  before  you  of  a  pilot's  conduct  in 
j^rounding  a  ship  would  also  be  reported  to  the  Marine 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade?—- 'No,  not  unless  it 
emanated  from  them. 

8585.  Is  not  every  casualty  to  a  ship  reported  to  the 
'Board  of  Trade? — In  that  case  the  Board   of  Trade 


wbiild- approach  us,  and  in  that  case  we  should  com-   caj^,  Cr.  Ji, 
municate  to  them  the  result  of  the  triaL  Vyvyam, 

8586.  Is  not  every  casualty  reported  to  th«n?— 1 ,5  j„J^^"J^* 

am    not  sure,  but    I    think    when   there    is    loss    of'     

life  or  great  loss  of  property— certainly  not  every  tri- 
vial case.     They  would  be  innumerable. 

8587.  {Mr.  Mis.)  Was  the  cihange  that  was  to  be 
made  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1898  in  resp^t 
to  the  fund  which  you  described  to  us  made  on  any  sug«> 
gestion  from  your  body,  the  Trinity  House,  at  all? — 
Only  so  far  that  it  was  made  on  the  suggestion  of  9 
select  committee. 

8588.  But  you  concurred  in  itt—I  personally  was  one 
of  the  committee.      I  represented  the  Trinity  House. 

8580.  I  am  asking  you  as  regards  the  Trinity  House  t 
— ^Not  as  a  body. 

8500.  Of  course,  I  may  take  it  that  this  morning  you 
are  here  supplementing  the  evidence  of  the  secretaiy, 
fully  authorised  by  the  Trinity  House  ? — Yes. 

8501.  We  may  take  it  that  all  you  have  said  has  been 
said  on  their  behalf  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Scrutton. 

8502.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  rather  important 
change  has  been  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  Trinity 
House,  has  it  not? — Yes. 

8503.  The  Pilotage  Committee  had  put  on  it  by  Par- 
liament a  representative  of  the  shipowners  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  pilots  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

8504.  Perhaps  you  can  give  us  the  date  ? — 1880. 

8506.  The  Trinity  House,  I  think,  opposed  that  pro- 
posal ?— Yes. 

8506.  They  thoug'ht  it  was  going  to  work  badly?— 
They  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  it. 

8507.  You  gave  e7i!dence  against  it^  am[ongst  others  I 
—Yes. 

8606.  Have  your  fears  been  realised  in  actual  work- 
ing?—I  should  not  say  it  has  resulted  in  any  good. 

8500.  Has  it  resulted  in  the  harm  that  you  foresaw? 
— ^It  has  been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  pilots. 

8600.  Has  it  resulted  in  any  harm  having  the  ship- 
owner and  pilot  on  the  board? — 'No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

8601.  I  think  at  that  inquiry  evidence  was  given  that 
a  number  of  other  ports  were  adopting  the  same  prac- 
tice ?— Generally  where  there  was  no  nautical  element 
on  the  board. 

8602.  I  gather  the  Trinity  House  does  not  consider 
it  part  of  its  duty  at  all  to  attempt  to  put  the  law  of 
compulsory  pilotage  in  order  ? — ^No ;  it  leaves  it  to  the 
Legislature. 

8603.  It  leaves  it  in  its  present  chaotic  condition  ?— 
We  dto  not  make  the  law — ^we  carry  it  out. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Daldy. 

8604.  If  the  channel  of  the  river  is  deepened  up  as 
far  as  the  Albert  Dock  entrance  would  that  throw  a  good 
deal  of  extra  work  on  the  Trinity  House?— No,  I  do 
not  think  so. 

8605.  l^ere  would  be  no  alteration  to  be  made  :n 
the  buoys  and'  lights ;  they  would  stand  just  where  they 
are  ? — Do  you  mean  from  sea  up  to  the  dock  ? 

8606.  Take  it  from  Yantlet  up  to  the  dock  ?— I  have 
said  a  very  laige  number  of  additional  buoys  would  be 
required. 

8607.  Instead  of  what  may  be  oalied  mAintenance 
woriK  there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  new  work  to 
be  done?-— A  Utble. 

860a  In  case  of  conflict  between  the  Trinity  House 
and  the  river  authority  it  wouJd  be  more  serious  if  it 
were  going  on  while  this  channel  was  being  widened 
than  it  would  in  the  present  state  of  thin^?— Speak- 
ing uiMler  oonreotion,  I  should  think  if  there  was  any 
conAiot  between  the  London  authority  and  the  Trinity 
House,  Trinity  House  would  give  way.  It  would  be  in 
their  waters. 

8600.  That  is  not  quite  an  anawer  to  my  question  ?— 
Only  that  I  cannot  oonoeive  the  possibility. 

8610.  I  think  that  besides  London,  Southampton  is 
the  only  large  port  in  the  countrv  of  which  the  buc^ng 
and  lighting  is  m  tne  nands  of  Trimiy  House  i»  it  noU 
— We  wioy  the  Tees.  We  do  not  buoy  Soitthamptoc 
Water  except  one  or  two  gas  buoys  for  them. 
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Cmat.  G.  H,       8611.  But  except  SouthAini)ton--^oihftinptoii  it  the 
Vyvyan.      principal  port  is  it^-^We  ao  not  buoy  SoutliaBii|H»ii 
f,  J       xani    •^Lcept  with  one  or  two  buoye, 

8612.  Then  may  I  say  that  London  is  the  only  first- 
class  port  in  which  the  buoying  and  the  lighting  is  in 
the  hands  of  Trinity  House? — We  buoy  the  Solent 
and  the  l^ees. 

8613.  You  aaid,  as  I  understand  you,  that  London 
had  the  »dTan4»ge  of  getting  its  lighting  and  buoying 
done  out  of  the  General  Lighthouse  Fund? — Yes. 

8614.  I  did  not  quite  oatch  your  evidence,  but  I 
think  you  said  something  very  much  like  thai.  Do  you 
say  that  London  gets  more  advantage  out  of  that 
(General  Lighthouse  Fund  in  comparison  with  its  ship. 
ping  than  other  ports  in  the  country  do? — ^^Than  scmie 
other  poits,  Liverpool  for  instance ;  more  tfa9an  all 
local  porta. 

8615.  But  putting  aside  what  you  call  local  ports — 
by  whic^h  I  understand  you  to  mean  pofrts  which  do 
their  own  buoying  and  lighting? — Yes. 

8616.  Putting  thoee  aside  do  you  say  that  London 
under  the  present  arrangement  gets  a  greater  advantage 
from  having  its  lighting  and  buoying  paid  out  of  the 
General  Xiighthouee  Fund  than  it  would  if  tiie  Qen«ral 
lAgbthouse  Fund  were  split  up  between  London  and 
the  other  ports  yro  rata  to  shipping? — Yes. 

8617.  To  a  substantial  extent  ?--Ye8. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cranstaun. 

6618.  In  the  case  of  collision  with  craft  you  say  that 
a  report  is  sent  in  by  the  pilot  ? — Yes. 

8619.  Is  it  always  a  written  report? — The  form  is 
printed ;  his  remarks  are  written,  of  course. 

8680.  It  is  a  skeleton  report  that  he  fills  up?— This 
is  it ;  these  questions  are  printed. 

8621.  And  that  is  sent  in  within  a  day  or  two  of 
the  aooident?— As  soon  after  as  possiibde. 

8622.  You  say  that  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  liti- 
gation ariaing  out  of  the  accident  you  take  no  steps  9 — 
I  do  not  say  we  take  no  steps* 

8623.  You  hold  no  inquiry?— I  will  not  say  that  we 
do  not  hold  an  inquiry.  We  do  not  adjudicate.  We 
do  not  pass  judgment. 

86^4.  Then  I  misundexiatood  you.  When  there  is  a 
prospect  of  litigation  do  you  hold  any  inquiry  as  to  the 
plot's  conduct?—^  think  we  shoula  not  until  it  was 
over. 

8625.  Who  decides  as  to  whether  there  is  a  prospect 
of  litigation? — ^The  solicitors. 

8626.  Your  own  solicitors  ? — No,  the  solicitors  of  the 
parties. 

8627.  Do  you  say  that  on  all  occasions  you  get  a 
letter  from  the  solicitor,  say,  of  the  barge  that  has 
been  run  down? — iln  all  cases  we  get  a  letter  or  a 
personal  application. 

8628b  And  when  you  get  this  letter  no  inquiry  is 
held?— <We  generally  get  informiation  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  trial  and  then  we  wait. 

8629.  But  in  hundreds  of  cases  the  trial  never  ooznee 
off.  In  the  oaae  of  a  pilot  who  is  im'pecunious  and 
would  not  be  worth  suins  I  may  take  it  that  no  inquiry 
into  his  conduct  is  ever  held  ?---I  do  not  say  that. 

8630.  But  is  it  ever  so.  How  long  do  you  wait  before 
you  hold  an  inquiry? — It  depends  very  largely  on  the 
delay  that  is  occasioned  by  the  solicitors — sometimes 
18  months. 

8631.  This  is  a  somewhat  serious  matter,  and  I  wish 
to  treat  it  seriously.  There  are  cases  in  which  the 
pilot  is  not  wortli  suing,  as  you  know  ? — I  do  not  admit 
that  at  all. 

8632.  We  will  take  the  case  of  a  pilot  who  gets,  we 
will  say,  £125  a  year  as  his  gross  earnings,  and  then  he 
has  deductions  made  from  them.  Do  you  think  in 
that  case,  supposing  damage  was  done  to  the  tune  of 
£1,000,  it  would  be  worth  while  suing  the  pilot?— They 
would  get  something  perhaps. 

8633.  But  do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
in  scores  and  hundreds  of  cases  they  do  not  get  a  far- 
thing — that  the  pilot  is  not  worth  suing?— -I  do  not 
know  about  hundreds  of  cases ;  I  know  that  it  has  oc- 
curred. 

8634.  I  should  mention  here  that  we  have  had  given 
in  evidence  fifty  cases  ? — ^In  what  lapse  of  time  ? 

8636.  Will  you  look  at  Appendix  No.  1  of  the  16th 


day?  There  the  oases  range  from  the  7th  May,  1805, 
down  to  November,  1000.  There  is  a  great  <array  of  claims 
made  against  pilots  which  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  in 
some  cases  the  pilot  was  an  undischarged  bankrupt  ? — 
In  all  these  cases  has  it  been  proved  that  Hie  pilot  waa 
to  blame? 

8636.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  wasr  to  blame  or  not, 
but  the  action  was  not  proceeded  with  on  the  ground 
that  thc;  pilot  was  not  worth  suing.  Litigation  has 
arisen,  and  I  want  to  know  when  the  inquiry  in  these 
cases  was  made  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  jHk>t.  In 
some  cases  an  action  was  brought.  On  tihe  &th  Janu- 
ary, 1896,  there  is  one.  The  ''  Nellie"  was  sued,  i&nd 
the  pilot  was  held  to  blame.  It  was  abandoned  against 
the  pilot  Costs  £140  were  paid  by  the  plaintiffs  in 
addition  to  bearing  the  damage  and  their  own  costs  of 
action.  Then  there  is  another  case  immediately  fol- 
lowing :  "Abandoned  ;  pilot  no  money.'*  Then  there 
is  another:  "Settled  for  £10."  Than  another  : 
"Abandoned;  pilot  undischarged  bankrupt."  That 
is  7th  October.  Then  the  20th  February :  '**  Aban- 
doned ;  pilot  impecunious."  There  are  twK)  cases  of 
that  kind.  Then  the  next  one :  "  £16  only  recovered 
from  pilot  under  a  committal  order."  That  is  upon 
pressure  being  brought  to  bear.  I  need  not  go  ihroui^h 
all  these  cases,  but  I  want  to  kni>w  when  waa  the  in- 
quiry held  in  these  cases  by  the  Trinity  House  as  to  the 
pilot's  conduct  ? — When  a  complaint  is  made  an  inquiry 
IS  held. 

8637.  You  have  said  it  is  not  always  held  ? — Unlesa 
we  know  that  there  is  going  to  be  litigation. 

8638.  In  all  these  cases  there  was  not  only  going  to 
be  litigation,  but  there  was  litigation.  In  those  cases 
were  inquiries  held  7 — ^Were  they  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Trinity  Hbu0e? — ^I  presume  that  they  were.  The 
pilot  would  make  hia  repont  to  you  in  each  of  these  cases. 

8639.  (Mr,  JSUis,)  You  remember  I  asked  you  speci- 
fically the  question  whether  in  all  cases  the  pilot  made 
a  report? — ^Yes. 

8640.  .And  I  understood  you  to  say,  yes? — ^Yes.  So 
I  am  advised. 

8641.  (Mr.  Cranstoun.)  What  I  want  to  understand 
is  this.  If  litigation  is  threatened,  or  if  it  goes  on, 
the  Board  stops  ;  it  makes  no  inquiry  ? — That  is  so. 

8642.  So  that  in  all  those  cases  no  inc^uiry  was  held  7 
— ^I  should  not  say  that  Inquiry  might  have  been 
held  afterwards. 

8643.  There  are  cases  here  in  which  the  pilot  is  an 
undischarged  bankrupt  ? — ^Yes. 

8644.  Did  the  Board  not  know  that  they  were  em- 
ploying a  man  who  was  an  undischarged  bankrupt?— ^ 
We  are  not  advised  that  the  fact  of  a  man  being  a  bank* 
rapt  incapacitates  him  from  being  a  pilot. 

8645.  May  I  take  it  that  you  know  that  undischarged 
baukrapts  are  employed? — Yes.  One  oaee  is  present 
to  my  mind  which  occurred  just  rec^itly. 

8646.  On  the  31at  January  there  is  the  case  of  a  pilot 
an  undischarged  bankrupt? — ^Yes. 

8647.  You  have  an  absolute  power,  have  you  not,  to 
withdrawn  a  pilot's  licence  at  any  time  you  choose? — 
Yes. 

8648.  And  in  the  case  of  an  undischarged  bankmpi 
acting  as  a  pilot,  who  is  the  only  person  to  whom  the 
barge  has  to  look  to  for  damage,  you  were  not  advised 
to  withdraw  his  licence? — We  have  taken  legal  advice 
on  this  question,  and  we  act  on  it. 

8649.  The  advice  waa  that  you  could  still  keep  the 
undischarged  bankrupt  on  with  his  licence,  although 
he  might  occur  liability  in  the  course  of  his  duty. 
Would  you  yourself,  in  your  official  capacity,  object  to 
an  undischarged  bankrupt  being  kept  on  as  a  pilot?—! 
have  said'  jurt  now  we  have  taken  legal  advice  on  ihiff 
subject. 

8640a.  I  presume  you  have  the  case  that  was  laid  be- 
fore  counsel  on  that  .point?— We  have  the  case  that  was 
legally  stated. 

8650.  This  is  a  case  of  an  undiacharged  bankrupt  in- 
curring liability.  You  have  the  case,  have  you?— Yea, 
we  know  of  it. 

8651.  And  the  opinion  ?— Yes. 

8652.  (Chairman.)  Could  you  supply  us  with  a  copy 
of  the  pilotage  rates  ?— I  will  do  so. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  a  TabU  of  the  ^«'^!,_^^ 
FUotage  in  the  Port  of  London. .  See  Appendix,  23rrf 
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Mr.  John  McEwax  called  and  examinetl. 


8653.  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  McMnekin 
"■lid  Oompany,  importers  and  exporters,  and  wholeside 
dealers  in  tea? — Yes. 

.  8654.  You  desire  to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
tea  trade,  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  subject  of  the  In- 
quiry of  this  Oonumssion  ? — Yes. 

8655.  With  regard  to  your  evidence,  we  wish  to  tell 
you  that  we  «ire  prepared  to  hear  you  eo  far  as  matters 
of  fact  are  concerned  which  you  know  of  your 
ofwn  knowledge,  but  we  understand  you  desire  to  hand 
in  certain  statistics  dealing  with  the  growth  of  the 
tea  trade,  which  you  say  are,  to  some  extent,  merely 
approximate.  We  are  not  prepared  to  take  statistics 
which  you  tell  us  are  merely  approximate.  Those  sta- 
tistics, we  think,  should  come  from  the  bodies  directly 
concerned.  Further  than  that,  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
general  views  with  regard  to  the  tea  trade,  but  any 
complaints  yoiu  may  have  to  make  so  far  as  regards  the 
working  of  the  trade  with  which  you  are  concerned,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear.  On  that  understanding  would 
you  like  me  to  ask  you  some  questions  ? — ^Yes. 

8656.  You  have  had  24  years*  experience  in  oonneotion 
with  the  tea  business  in  London  and  elsewhere,  and 
have  x>ersonal  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  tea  trade 
in  other  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  particularly  in 
Glacgow  and  Manchester? — Yes. 

8657.  You  have  also  had  personal  experience  of  the 
.i&ndling  of  tea  in  such  large  centres  of  tea  business  as 
Calcutta,  Colombo,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Montreal,  New 
York,  Moscow,  Odessa,  and  Hamburg  ?— Yes.  Mav  I 
explain  that  my  statement  of  evidence  was  prepare^^  in 
November  last,  before  I  knew  what  would  come  before 
the  Commission,  and  the  statistics  I  proposed  to  give 
you  were  designed  to  present  tea  separately  to  you  as 
a  very  important  article  cooning  under  your  reference 
with  regard  to  dutiable  goods. 

8668.  That  you  will  refer  to  later  in  your  evidence? 
— ^Yes.  The  statistics  I  wtas  prepared  to  submit  are 
all  ofScial  figures  abstracted  from  the  books  of  the  Cus- 
tom House  and  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  they  are  in 
such  a  form  as  to  show  the  state  of  things  with  regard 
to  the  tea  trade  in  London. 

8659.  You  tell  us  that  the  statistics  are  merely  ap- 
proximate?— So  tliey  are  merely  approximate,  but  I 
bring  tJiem  up  to  show  to  you  the  position  of  the  tea 
business  under  existing  conditions,  and  they  bear  upon 
how  it  may  be  affected  oy  any  change. 

8660.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  you  have  any  complaint 
to  make  as  to  the  dock  facilities  or  aooommodat'.on  ? — 
No,  I  have  no  definite  complaint.  I  have  been  asked  to 
give  evidence  with  regard  to  the  tea  trade,  and  I  wish  to 
point  out  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  existing  system,  and  what  would 
go  wrong  if  any  change  took  place. 

8661.  If  there  is  any   reason  to  suppose   that   any 

g reposed  change  will  affect  you  individually  or  your 
rm,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  your  evidence  with 
regard  to  that,  but  a  general  statement  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  tea-trade  in  the  Port  of  London  I  do 
not  think  comes  within  our  reference.  Do  you  say 
that  London  bears  favourable  comparison  with  many 
other  ports  ^— (For  conducting  transhipment  trade  in  tea- 
London  is  in  an  exceptional  position,  the  goods  being 
absolutely  free  of  expense  save  that  of  lighterage, 
and  although  dutiable  goods.  His  Maiesty's  Customs 
take  no  control  over  them  beyond  safeguarding  the 
revenue  from  the  possibility  of  such  cargo  being  landed 
in  the  United  Kingdom  without  duty  having  been 
paid  thereon.  London  bears  most  favourable  com- 
parison with  many  other  ports  owing  to  the  absence 
of  any  dues  or  charges  on  tea  in  transit  in  this  way,  or 
upon  tea  arriving  from  abroad,  and  consequently  it  has 
always  been  a  large  transhipping  port.  The  amount 
of  tea  thus  transhipped  within  the  port  gradually 
rose  from  76,7841b8.  of  the  value  of  £7,678  in  1861, 
to  16,308,0001b8.  of  the  value  of  about  £830,000  in 
1888  ;  but  thereafter  it  declined,  till  in  1894  the  total 
was  6,953,0001bs.  of  a  value  of  about  £308,000.  It 
has  since  further  again  gradually  risen  to  13,511,0001bs. 
of  a  value  of  £294,731  in  1899.  I  do  not  attribute  the 
falling  off  in  that  class  of  trade  to  anything  whatever 
connected  with  the  Port  of  London,  but  to  the  ordinary 
2)mmercial  development  of  other  nations  and  of  the 
iiritish  Colonies.  New  trade  routes  have  been  opened 
up,  and  particularly  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
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steamships,  induced  by  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,         

has  given    facilities    for    direct    transit    that    renders  .1  .June  1901.  > 

London  no  longer  necessary  as  the  general  tea  erUrepot       

of  the  world.  Then,  again,  the  existence  of  six  or 
eight  trans-Continental  lines  of  railway  in  North  Ame- 
rica, all  more  or  less  in  competition  with  each  other 
as  to  rates,  has  caused  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  obtain  a  large  portion  of  tiieir  tea  supplies  through 
their  western  sea- board,  via  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Tacoma  and  Vancouver,  leaving  Great  Britain  to 
supply,  instead  of  all  as  formerly,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  requirements.  Russia  and  Germany 
in  particular,  although  the  latter  is  only  a  small, 
consumer  of  tea,  have  established  lines  of  steamers 
sailing  direct  from  tea-ports  to  Odessa,  Hamburg,  and 
elsewhere,  and  in  addition  to  the  Transpacific  lines 
of  steamers  there  are  now  regular  sailings  from  the 
principal  tea-ports  of  the  East,  via  the  Suez  Canal, 
to  New  York.  The  reason  why  this  transhipment  busi- 
ness has  not  entirely  ceased  is  that  there  are  still  many 
ports  to  which  no  direct  steamers  ply,  and  that  London 
with  its  cheap  system  of  transhipment  and  its  con- 
stant large  supply  of  tonnage,  both  inwards  and  out- 
wards, is  undoubtedly  the  best  transhipping  point. 
The  increase  shown  in  recent  years  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  teas  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  production  (formerly 
too  costly  for  certain  outlets),  have  of  recent  years 
fallen  so  much  in  value  that  they  have  largely  dis- 
placed China  tea  in  certain  markets  not  yet  sufi*- 
ciently  important  to  have  direct  steam  communicatior. 
An  exampl.j  of  how,  for  transhipment  business,  Lon- 
don is  able  to  hold  its  own  in  competition  may  be 
cited.  Tea  from  Calcutta  or  Colombo  for  Montreal 
may  be  shipped  either  on  through  bill  of  lading,  via 
New  York  with  rail  transit  thence,  or  vid 
London  with  steamer  transit  thence.  The  total 
freight  by  the  latter  route  is  slightly  less,  but  the 
difference  is  about  absorbed  by  the  extra  insurance 
premium  for  St.  Lawrence  risk.  The  time  occupied 
by  the  total  journey  is  very  much  shorter  rid  London, 
because  of  the  better  and  quicker  class  of  vessels 
available  for  both  portions  of  the  journey.  For  that 
particular  port  London  would  doubtless  lose  this 
transhipment  if  dues  on  tea  cargo  were  payable  in 
and  out  of  port. 

8662.  Then  have  you  anything  to  tell  us  about 
the  special  expenses  in  London.  There  is  no  com- 
plaint to  make,  is  there  ?--Yes,  there  is  verv 
serious  complaint.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  great  size  of  the  Port  and  City  of  London  entails 
expenses  upon  commerce  which  smaller  places  escape. 
For  tea  business  the  long  distance  for  rail,  lighterage  or 
cartage,  the  frequent  handling  by  men  earning  such 
wages  as  the  standard  of  living  and  expenses  in  Lon- 
don call  for,  and  the  general  high  cost  of.  materials,  all 
operate  adversely,  but  beyond  those  considerations  tea 
entails  heavy  special  expenses  for  handling  through 
three  causes :  (a)  The  high  standard  that  has  hitherto 
been  demanded  and  maintained  as  to  the  uniformity 
of  all  samples,  (b)  The  ascertainment  of  weignt  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Eevenue.  (c)  The  irre- 
gularity of  weights  and  tares.  The  first  cause  necessi- 
tates the  opening,  emptying  out,  bulkina,  M^d  refilling 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  tea  imported  from  India 
and  Ceylon.  The  tendency  of  modern  times,  where 
large- quantities  have  to  oe  quickly  handled,  and  where 
values  have  fallen  so  much  thaft  slight  differences  in 
character  make  but  little  alteration  in  value,  is  not 
to  insist  so  strictly  upon  bulking  in  London,  and  much 
^f  the  bulking  is  done  in  the  factories  where  the  Ua  is 
made.  If  producers  of  tea  could  ship  lar^e  lines  of  uni- 
form sample  in  chests  of  nearly  uniform  net  weights, 
»nd  buyers  would  agree  to  accept  samT>les  drawn  in 
*he  simipler  manner  followed  in  otJier  countries,  charffes 
might  be  greatly  reduced.  The  tea  traders  in  London, 
however,  as  a  rule,  have  in  their  methods  been  very 
conservative,  and  shown  unwillingness  to  relax  old  con- 
ditions, while  the  producers  have  been  slow  to  adopt 
improvements  which  would  simplify  the  handling  of 
tea,  and  therefore  lessen  the  cost  entailed.  I  have  said 
that  I  saw  no  disadvantage  under  which  tea  suffern 
so  far  as  the  docks  themselves  are  concerned,  but  when 
the  tea  comes  to  be  warehoused  in  London  it  is  subject 
to  heavy  charges  which  undoubtedly  press  hardly  upon 
th«  .producer,  and  must  somewhat  handicap  the  ex- 
porter. It  has  become  the  custom  to  talk  in  a  rough- 
and-ready  way  about  "dock  charges,"  but  where  tea  is 
taken  overside  on  arrival  there  are  no  dock  rhargos, 
properly  speaking.      The  only  expense  until  the  tea  is 
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housed  in  the  banded  warehouses  is  that  for  lighterage. 
The  more  correct  term  to  use  would  be  that  of  **  ware- 
house charges." 

6663.  May  I  take  it  that  the  conclusion  you  have 
come  to  is  that  you  do  not  consider  the  London  ware- 
house rates  are  unduly  higfh,  but  that  they  are  higher 
than  they  would  be  if  the  system  were  less  complicated 
in  London  ? — ^Yes. 

8664.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not 
suggest  any  method'  of  making  it  less  complicated? — ^I 
do  for  certain  classes  of  business.  As  far  as  I  can 
gather  the  general  belief  is  that  the  expense  might  be 
lessened  under  certain  conditions — ^that  is  working  tea 
for  home  business. 

8666.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  us  with  relation  to 
the  quay  rate  in  the  bonded  warehouses? — The  quay 
rate  does  not  come  within  my  knowledge  in  my  business. 
I  pay  no  quay  rates.  The  question  of  proposed  rates 
I  have  tried  to  deal  with.  It  would  affect  this  tran- 
shipment business  seriously  if  there  were  anything  put 
on. 

8666.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  about  that? 
— From  my  own  experience,  and  from  accounts  in  my 
possession,  I  can  show  tliat,  taking  2s.  6d.  per  package 
as  the  London  rate,  the  same  work  is  done  in  New 
York,  Montreal,  and  Sydney,  for,  on  the  average,  an 
equivalent  of  8d.  per  chest,  in  Melbourne  for  Is.  3d., 
;ind  in  Hamburg  for  Is.  Id.  ;  but  the  system  is  so  abso- 
lutely different  in  its  simplicity  that  there  is  no  real 
comparison. 

8567.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
rates  on  re-exported  tea  ?— Tea  which  has  to  be  re-ex- 
ported has,  as  a  rule,  already  borne  the  charges  re- 
ferred to  in  connection  with  tea  for  home  consumption, 
and,  in  addition,  has  to  pay  a  rate  of  10s.  5d.  per  ton, 
which     includes     collection,     conveyance     to     docks, 
wharfage,    and  porterage.     It  cannot  be  considered  a 
very  excessive  rate  in  view  of  the  work  done,  but  of 
course  when  the  charge  has  to  be  added  on  to  the  charges 
previously  incurred  as  imports,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
very  material  expense  beyond  that  incurred  in  the  case 
of  transhipment,  falls  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
tea,    whicn    undoubtedly    would    give    a    preference 
in  dealings    to    ports    where  all    those   expenses    are 
on     a     lower     scale.       The     re-exporting     trade     of 
th-j    port    of    London    by    1884    reached    a    total    of 
45.]8o,0001bs.,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  imports. 
It  had,  however,  in  1899  declined  to  31,571, OOOlbs.,  or 
about  one-ninth  of  the  total  imports.     The  reason  of 
the  falling  off  is  largely  to  be  found  in  the  increased 
direct   traiiing  facilities   referred   to   in  dealing  with 
the  transhipments,  and  here  the  expensive  method  of 
handling  tea  in  the  London  warehouses  has  doubtless 
been  a  factor.     I  may  point  out  that  the  average  value  of 
tea    in    London    was,    in    1870,    Is.    4-42d.  ;    in   1880, 
Is.  l-47d.,  and  well  over  Is.  in  1884  ;  but  it  had  fallen 
in  1889  to  8|d.,  and,  of  course,  the  working  charges  in 
Loudon  make  an  appreciably  higher  percentage  on  the 
reduced  value.     Another  effect  of  the  tea  warehousing 
method   followed   in  London   which  is    somewhat   re- 
strictive of  re-exportation  business,  is,  that  the  handling 
necessitated  by  the  weighing  and  bulking  operations 
conducted  as  they  are  at  present,  causes  the  packages  to 
suffer,  and  they  have,  before    shipment,     to    be    re- 
coopered,   and   in  that  condition  they  are  frequently 
objected  to  by  shipping  companies,  and  in  America  par- 
ticularly they  are  referred  to  as  "In  English  order," 
a   term   synonymous   with    "bad  order."    If   it  were 
practicable  to  establish  a  bonded  wharf  in  London  di- 
rectly under  the  control  of  H.M.    Customs,   in  which 
tea  could   be  temporarily  warehoused  without  being 
brought  to  account  and  with  a  minimum  of  the  ela- 
borate operations  previously  referred  to,  such  facilities 
might  in  time  be  freely  taken  advantage  of,  and  put 
the  port  in  a  better  position  to  compete  with,  say,  tea 
warehoused    in   the  Freihafen  at  Hamburg.       If  sam- 
pling facilities  were  given   for  tea  so  warehoused,   it 
could  be  offered  for  sale  abroad  and  very  little  cost 
incurred,  and  it  could,  if  necessary,  provided  it  had  not 
been  sold  abroad,  be  ultimately  moved  into  an  ordinary 
warehouse   for  sale  in  London  in  the  usual  way.  There 
is   at  present  some  provision  of  lower  rates  for   tea 
actually  entered  at  time  of  arrival  as  for  exportation, 
but  there  is  still  a  large  margin  for  economising  were 
my  proposal  of  a   Customs  bonded  wharf  for  water- 
borne  teas  adopted.     Considering  the  question  of  the 
varehousing  of  tea  in  bond  generally  in  London,  I  am 
ct  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  trade  of 
lite  port  if  all  bonde<l  tea  warehouses  were  under  a 
public  trust,  and  the  work  done  at  the  lowest  possible 


rates  consistent  with  efficiency.  Were  this  the  case, 
merchants  would  have  more  confidence  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  in  the  proper  handling  of  the  goods  than 
can  be  the  case  where  private  ownership  has  little  in 
view  but  the  obtaining  of  a  maximum  of  profit  for  a 
minimum  of  service.  At  present  certain  of  the  ware- 
houses are  in  the  hands  of  firms  who  are  themselves  tea 
merchants,  importing  tea  or  taking  part  risks  in  the 
tea  stored  in  their  warehouses.  Ihe  buyers  of  such 
teas  have  to  accept  the  warrants  issued  by  those  who 
are  in  whole  or  in  part  proprietors  of  what  they  have 
sold,  but  still  retain  in  their  own  custody,  and  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  preferable  if  the  custodians  of  the 
goods  were  absolutely  independent  of  either  the  sellers 
or  the  buyers.  There  is  this  to  be  said  for  the  practice, 
H.M.  Board  of  Customs  allow  those  firms  to  hold  in 
their  ovm.  bonded  warehouses  their  own  teas,  so  that 
doubtless  they  have  been  satisfied  as  to  general  stand- 
ing and  character. 

8668.  (Mr.  Peel.)  What  are  the  docks  that  are  prin- 
cipally used  by  your  business? — The  docks  into  which 
tea    vessels    principally    come   are   the   Tilbury,    the 
Victoria,  and  the  Albert  Docks.     There  is  hardly  any 
tea  comes  to  anv  other  dock. 

8669.  The  bulk  of  it  goes  overside  into  barges,  <loes 
it  not? — That  is  not  within  my  own  knowledge.  I 
should  say,  roughly  speaking,  that  the  bulk  of  it  does 
go  overside. 

8670.  Are  those  ports  that  you  speak  of  with  regard 
to  transhipment  mainly  English  ports  ? — They  are  not 
English  ports  at  all.  "  Transhipment "  does  not  relate 
to  English  ports. 

8671.  (Sir  Bohert  Giffen.)  You  said  that  in  1851  the 
value  of  about  77, OOOlbs.  of  tea  transhipped  at  the  Tort 
of  London  was  £7,678,  but  are  you  aware  that  the  value 
of  tea  at  that  time,  or  tlie  value  of  any  other  article  in 
the  Customs,  was  not  ascertained  in  any  shape  whatso- 
ever, if  you  have  taken  the  figures  from  the  official  stai  is- 
tics? — I  have  taken  them  from  the  Board  of  Tr.il* 
statistics. 

8672.  That  is  a  merely  artificial  value? — That  is  wliv 
I  qualify  it  by  saying  that  the  figures  were  merely 
approximate. 

8673.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  in  any 
shape  the  value  of  the  tea  at  the  time.  It  was  an 
artificial  valuation  established  about  the  year  1600,  and 
there  was  no  ascertainment  of  the  values  in  the  way 
that  they  are  ascertained  now? — That  is  interest ini: 
from  a  statistical  point  of  view. 

(Sir  liohert  Giffen.)  I  merely  put  the  point  to  you  so 
as  to  have  on  our  notes  that  the  thing  was  not  allowed 
to  pass  without  the  question  being  raised. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  have  listened  to  what  this 
gentleman  has  sadd,  and  I  think  the  only  criticism  he 
makes  is  with  regard  to  transhipment,  and,  as  your 
Lordship  knows,  there  is  no  proposal  to  alter  the 
charges  with  regard  to  transhipment  traffic  at  -all.  Our 
Bill  did  not  propose  to  do  it,  and  we  have  not  submitted 
any  proposal  to  this  Commission  with  regard  to  tran- 
shipment, so  that  the  custom,  practice,  and  charges 
would  be  precisely  what  they  are  to-dlay.  With 
regard  to  rates,  of  course  I  do  not  propose  to  follow  thi«? 
gentleman  into  the  question  of  existing  rates  at  all. 

Cross-examined  &y  Mr.  Harper. 

8674.  Where  do  you  draw  your  samples  from  which 
you  sell  ? — ^At  the  warehouses. 

8675.  The  up-town  warehouses? — ^Yes. 

8676.  Cutler  Street? — All  the  warehouses. 

8677.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  tea 
trade  of  London  is  done  through  the  wharves? — There 
are  21  bonded  warehouses. 

8678-9.  You  have  probably  seen  the  table  which  Mr. 
Byder  handed  in  on  the  3rd  day,  Appendix  Ko.  1  % — ^Yes. 

8680.  I  find  there  that  approximately  not  more  than 
4,000,0001bs.  of  tea  out  of  nearly  217,000,0001b6. 
imported  into  London  for  the  year  ending  31st 
December,  1899,  was  in  the  dock  warehouses  at  the 
(locks,  and  of  that  at  Tilbury  only  77,0001bs.,  and  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert,  66,0001bs.  ?— Those  statistics 
merely  refer  to  small  payments  of  duty, 

(Mr.  Harper.)  Forgive  me.  They  are  quantities  of  tea 
imported  into  the  Fort  of  London  on  which  Customs 
•'ues  are  received. 
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Mr.  JoHx  In-xes  Bogebs  re-called  and  further  examined. 


8681.  {Chairman.)  You  are  chairiiiar.  of  Joseph 
Travers  and  Sons,  Limited,  importing  and  exporting 
merchants,  dealing  largely  with  Colonial  produce?— 
Yes. 

8682.  You  desire  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  trade  in 
which  you  are  engaged  in  bo  far  as  it  bears  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  inquiry? — ^Yes. 

8683.  Will  you  proceed  with  your  evidence?— I  gave 
general  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
before,  but  I  am  speaking  now  on  behalf  of  my  own  tirm. 

8684.  "We  wish  you  to  speak  to  matters  within  your 
i»\vn   knowledge  ?--Yes.     My  firm  is  a  very  old-estab- 
lished one,  and  they  are  very  much  interest«i  in  the 
dock  question  and  the  question  of  charges.     In  our  last 
business  year  we  paid  in  the  Port  of  London  £11,877  in 
dock  and  wharf  charges  for  the  imports,  rents,  and  de- 
livery of  goods,  together  with  sampling  charges  and  the 
like.     In  addition  to  this  we  estimate  that  goods  which 
were  bought  by  us  of  other  persons  landed  in  this  port 
had  their  prices  raised  to  the  extent  of  £21,000  by  the 
landing  and  other  charges  paid  upon  them  by  others. 
Putting  those  two  amounts  together,  we  estimate  thai  the 
dock  charges  paid  in  London  on  the  goods    we    sell 
amounted  in  our  last  business  year  to  £32,000.     Any 
material  increase  in  such  large  figures  would  be  of  vital 
importance  to  us.     Most  of  our  goods  liable  to  these 
charges  are  lodged  not  in  the  premises  of  the  dock  com- 
pany, but  in  the  public  waterside  wharves  along  the 
Thames.    The  reason  for  this  is  thart  the  charges  at 
the  .public  wharves  in  our  trade  are  on  the  average 
about  10  per  cent,  less  than  at  the  docks.    The  wharves 
are  also  nearer  the  centre  of  business,  and  their  system 
of  delivery  is  much  quicker  than  that  of  the  dock.     If 
it  were  not  for  the  lower  charges  at  the  wharves  we 
should  in  most  oases  prefer  to  store  goods  at  the  docks, 
in  order  to  save  the  delay  caused'  in  lightering  up  and 
down  the  stream.     The  insurance  is  also  less  at  the 
docks.     I  wish  to  point  out  that,  although  the  wharf- 
ingers' charges  are,  to  the  extent  I  have  named,  in  our 
experience  lower  than  those  of  the  dock,  yet  the  wharf- 
ingers are  subject  to  the  heavy  cost  of  lightering  goods 
from  the  docks  to  their  premises,  which  is  a  great  ad- 
dition to  their  expenses.     If  we  were  compelled,   as 
wouild  be  the  case  if  the  dock  company  obtained  and 
exercised  the  powers  recently  sought  by  them  (to  charge 
rates  on  good^  lightered  up  to  waterside  wharves)  to 
warehouse  goods  in  the  docks,  we  should  presumably 
have  to  pay  at  least  10  per  cent,  more  for  the  charges 
on  goods  transferred  to  die  docks.     I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say  what  the  exact  proportions  may  be  that  are 
housed  in  the  docks  and  in  the  wharves  in  our  case, 
but  I  believe  that  the  compulsory  storing  of  the  goods 
in  the  docks  would  involve  our  firm  annually  in  an 
extra  charge  of  several  thousand  pounds  in  the  year. 
The  probable  result  of  the  proposal  to  charge  rates  on 
lighters  would  be  that  we  should  be  driven  to  warehouse 
the  whole  of  our  goods  in  the  docks.    Ours  is  only  one 
typical  case,  for  the  same  result  would  follow  with 
other  firms  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  London 
business.    The  wharfingers  are  already  at  a  disadvan- 
tage as  compared  with  the  docks  in  the  charge  the  wharf- 
ingers have  to  bear  for  lightering  their  goods  up  the 
stream. 

8685.  Are  you  speaking  within  your  own  knowledge 
as  to  the  wharfingers  ? — ^Yes.  because  we  are  wharfingers 
ourselves.  Although,  as  I  have  said,  the  wharfingers 
are  already  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
docks,  yet  they  are  able  to  undersell  the  docks  in  our 
trade  to  the  extent  ol  10  per  cent.  If  in  addition  to  the 
cost  of  lif^tering  in  itself  the  dock  dues  proposed  were 
charged  upon  the  lighters  and  any  goods  they  contained 
it  is  my  belief  that  a  gigantic  monopoly  would  be  created 
in  favour  of  the  dock  company  at  the  cost  of  the  wharf- 
ingers -and  merchants  of  London.  In  years  past  Lon- 
don was  the  European  dep6t  for  many  branches  of  the 
grocery  trade  which  have  now  been  to  a  great  degree 
removed  so  far  as  exports  are  concerned  from  this  port. 
I  will  hand  in  a  table  taken  from  the  Customs  Beturns 
shewing  the  Imports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to 
London  of  certain  articles  in  187£  and  1899. 

{The  mtness  handed  in  a  table  thmeing  the  ImporU  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  to  London^  of  certain  artirles 
in  the  years  1 8*79  and  1899.  See  Appendix,  29rd  Day, 
No.  7.) 

Ruch  goods  are  now  sent  direct  to  ports  like  Antwerp 
and  Hamburg.  I  am  fully  aware  that  there  are  other 
causes  for  this,  but  one  main  cause  is  the  heavy  nature 
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of  the  dock  charges  in  London— -when  I  say  dock 
chaiges  I  mean  of  course  dock  and  wharf  charges — in- 
sufficient depth  of  water  in  the  river  and  other  geaeial 
causes,  which  are  rapidly  destroying  the  character  of 
this  port  as  an  entrepot  for  oolonial  and  foreign  trade. 

8686.  With  reference  to  the  London  and  Hamburg 
rates  are  you  prepared  to  put  in  any  specific  instance 
comparing  like  with  like?— -Vo.  I  got  up  a  oomperison 
for  the  purposes  of  our  own  business  to  see  whether  it 
was  best  to  send  the  goods  to  Hamburg  or  London. 

8687.  Have  you  any  account  sales! — "Sa;  they  are 
taken  from  the  dock  books. 

8688.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
shipping  ring  1-— Yes.  The  shipping  ring  is  a  combina- 
tion between  various  companies  ol  shipowners  to 
charge  certain  rates  of  freight  and  to  allow  at  the  end 
of  a  term — a  year  I  think  it  is — a  certain  diecount, 
10  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent,  in  some  cases,  to  those  who 
can  guarantee  that  they  have  only  shipped  by  that 
particular  line.  If  they  have  shipped  by  any  other 
line  than  the  lines  belonging  to  the  combination  they 
forfeit  their  discount. 

8669.  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  an  agreement  7— Yes,it  is. 

8600.  Is  it  an  agreement  of  which  you  are  cognisant? 
— Yes,  I  have  it  in  print. 

8601.  Are  you  prepared  to  put  it  in  ?— Yes,  I  think  I 
can. 

{The  \oitne9s  subseqttently  handed  in  a  copy  of  claims 
made  for  discount  by  Messrs,  Travers  d?  S<ms  under 
the  agreement  referred  to.  See  Appendix,  2ird  Day, 
No.  8.) 

8692.  {Mr.  EUis.)  Does  this  matter  touch  you  in  your 
own  personal  transactions? — Yes,  it  does.  We  have  a 
branch  at  Singapore,  and  we  suffer  very  much. 

8666.  You   have  arrived  at  this   knowledge  in  the 
course  of  your  own  business  ?—<Yes.     It  is  my  belief 
that  the  shipping  ring  has  a  very  injurious  effect  upon 
the  trade  of  London  as  British  vessels,  some  of  them 
subsiddsed  by  Qovernment,   it  is  stated,  charge  lower 
rates  for  shipment  in   some    cases    from    ports    like 
Antwerp  and  HamJbuig  than   they  do  from  London. 
Then  I  do  not  think  the  question  of  the  depreciation 
of  private  riverside  property  (which,  in  my  opinion 
would   follow    if    the    Docks   charged    the    proposed 
rates    on    lighters),    has    been    before    the    Commis- 
sion.    This  is  within  my  own  knowledge.      In  addi- 
tion  to   storing   large   quantities   of  goods   at   public 
docks  and  wharves  ol  this  port,  my  firm  has  two  ware- 
houses on  the  shores  of  the  river  at  Bankside.    That 
is  for  my  own  business.    At  these  warehouses  we  re- 
ceive a  certain  quantity  of  goods  which  we  import  and 
which   are  lightered   up  the  stream.    We   a&o  send 
down  goods  by  lighter  for  shipment  abroad  and  to  the 
Oolonies.     For  these  w»ter-side  facilities  we  pay  an 
extra  proportionate  rent  for  the  convenience  we  enjoy 
as   compared  with   inland   warehouses.     We  have   an 
inland  warehouse  and  a  waterside  warehouse  and  the 
waterside  warehouse  costs  us  for  the  accommodation  a 
third  more.    If  the  proposed  dock  charges  were  made 
on  lighters,  we  should  lose  this  advantage,   and  the 
extra  rent  we  are  paying  would  be  confiscated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Dock  Company.    In  our  own  case  the 
loss  might  not  be  very  serious,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
public  wharfingers  it  would  amount  to  many  millions 
of  pounds  if  they  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
dock-free  lighters  which  they  enjoy  by  Aot  of  Parlia- 
ment.   The  general  objections  to  the  system  ol  barg- 
ing  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  Chamiber  of  Commerce 
evidence.     I   wish  to   add  that  in  our  own  case  we 
often  have  orders  for  comjMiratively  small  lots  of  goods 
for  export.     In  these  oases  it  is  not  practioable  to  fill 
a  bargee,  and  goods  have  consequently  to  be  sent  by 
land,  which  is  expensive.     In  my  belief,  a  system  of 
collecting  and  delivering  baiges,  propelled  by  steam, 
or  other  mechanical  power,  is  required,  to  ply  up  and 
down  the  river  and  to  deal  with  large  or  small  quan- 
tities much  as  land  carriers,  such  as  Messrs.  Picldford, 
Carter  Paterson  and  others,  do  on  land.     I  ought  to 
say  with  reference  to  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  Dock 
Company's  witnesses  that  my  idea  is  not  large  baiges 
because  they  are  for  small  quantities  of  flpoods. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  1  think  your  Lordship  has  had 
this  from  this  witness  before.  I  find  it  under  Question 
1231. 

(Mr,  Bowland  Whitehead,)  Surely  Mr.  Rogers  is  en- 
titled to  explain  what  he  meant  by  that  previons  evi- 
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Mr.  J,  I. 

Rogers, 

6  June  190i« 
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Mr.  J.  L     d«nce  which  has  been  commented  upon  in  the  evidence 
Rogers.       given  by  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Dock  Company. 

.5  June  1901.  8604.  {Chairman.)  I  think  Mr.  Bogers  was  telling 
^ us  that  he  meant  small  barges  ?— Yes.     The  object  of  my 

'  *-^..  remark  was  this.     Mr.  Scott  as  I  understood,  said  that 

this  pointed  to  thousand-ton  barges,  which  would  en- 
tirely destroy  the  use  of  the  dock,  but  it  is  quite  im- 
possible for  thousand-ton  barges  to  go  and  land  a«  t^mall 
wharves  along  the  Thames,  because  there  is  no  depth 
of  water  or  accommodation  for  such  leiviathans.  Why  I 
say  "  other  mechanical  power  "  is  because  by  the  present 
law  they  are  only  allowed  to  be  propelled  by  steam.  In 
our  own  case  we  find  that  sailing  vessels  with  cann€d 
salmon  from  San  Francisco  take  weeks  to  unload  here  as 
compared  with  days  in  Liverpool  for  a  similar  class  of 
vessels. 

8695.  (Mr,  EUis,)  If  you  are  speaking  now  from  jrour 
own  knowledge,  cannot  you  give  usi  spefific  illustrations, 
the  names  of  the  ships  and  the  dates?— I  could  do  so, 
but  it  is  constant.     We  had  a  case  the  other  day. 

8696.  That  is  very  vague.  We  must  have  in  this 
Commission  some  specific  data.  Can  you  put  in  anytHing 
confirmatory  of  that  afterwards? 

8697.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  yourself  wish  to  complain  ? 
— ^Yes. 

8698.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  why  ?— We  import 
salmon  into  Liverpool,  and  we  also  import  it  into  London 
in  precisely  the  same  class  of  vessels,  and  it  always  takes 
longer  to  get  the  goods  in  London  than  in  Liverpool. 

8609.  {Mr.  Ellis.)  That  you  say  from  your  own  ex- 
perience, do  you?— Yes,  it  is  constant.  The  system  of 
delivering  goods  for  home  use  at  the  docks  is  very  dila- 
tory. Our  experience,  confirmed  by  that  of  the  leading 
carriers,  is  that  it  takes  much  longer  there  than  at  the 
wharves. 

8700.  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt,  but  I  should  like  to 
say  that  a  general  statement  has  very  little  effect  on  my 
own  mind.  Cannot  you  give  us  specific  instances?— -It 
is  constantly  occurring  in  the  course  ol  business.  VV  hen 
goods  for  export  or  to  be  sent  coastwise  have  to  be  barged 
from  the  docks  the  company  makes  in  every  case  far 
higher  charges  than  for  land  delivery.  This  overcharge 
is  much  against  the  interest  of  the  Port,  particularly 
where  exports  are  concerned.  Then  I  RO  on  to  explain 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  root  of  the  whole  thing.  iHe 
root  idea  of  the  dock  arrangements  in  London  is  that 
ffoods  have  to  be  landed  in  a  public  warehouse  and  hous^ 
there.  With  this  in  view  a  consolidated  rate  is  •'^^arged, 
which  most  goods  have  to  pay  directly  they  are  landed 
on  the  quays. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Is  not  tlhis  going  into  the 
charges  on  goods — ^the  25  per  cent.  ? 

{Chairman.)  I  think  we  are  boimd  to  hear  Ithis  because 
it  touches  on  the  system  and  method  of  rate,  which  is  a 
fair  question  for  the  Commission. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases. 

8701  {Chairman.)  Please  continue,  Mr.  Bogers?— 
This  consolidated  rate  inoludes  a  number  of  ser- 
vices which  are  not  required  in  a  vast  number  ol 
cases.  For  instance,  it  indud-es  one,  two,  or  three 
months'  rent  according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods.  In 
former  years  the  system  of  warehouang  goods  for  com- 
parotively  long  periods  was  veiy  convenient,  goods 
only  arrived  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  were 
kept  in  the  docks  until  wanted.  Customs  duties  also 
were  heavy,  which  rendered  it  desirable  to  keep  goods 
in  bond,  in  order  to  save  interest  on  capital.  In 
modern  trade  prolonged  warehousing  is  quite  un- 
necessary, but,  while  the  system  of  business  has 
changed,  our  dock  companies  have  not  moved  with 
the  times.  In  Liverpool  the  system  is  to  have  a  low 
quay  rate  which  includes  the  landing,  weighing,  and 
sorting  of  the  goods  only,  and  a  short  delay  is  allowed 
during  which  the  goods  remain  on  the  quays  or  in 
the  sheds  under  the  protection  of  the  dock  company. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  same  system  is  wanted  in 
London,  and  that  with  it  the  dock  company  would 
attract  an  immensely  increased  trade.  Then  I  go  to 
another  point,  Customs  licensing.  The  use  of  private 
warehouses  on  the  river  would  be  much  more  extended 
were  it  not  for  the  regulations  of  th^  Customs  restrict- 
ing the  receipt  of  duty  on  dutiable  eoods  to  places 
licensed  as  bonded  warehouses.  It  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  revenue  to  encourage  the  payment  of 
duty  as  soon  as  possible  after  goods  leave  the  ship's 
side^  and  not  to  compel  the  housing  of  goods,   as  is 


now  the  case.  Were  it  not  for  the  Customs'  regula- 
tions, we  should,  in  our  own  case,  import  dried  truits 
and  teas  more  extensively — that  is,  instead  of  buying 
them  at  the  market  here,  in  order  to  land  them  at  our 
own  wharves  and  thus  economise  in  landing  and  hous- 
ing charges.  We  should  be  prepared  to  pay  for 
the  time  of  all  the  officers  required  to  properly  safe- 
guard the  revenue,  and  also  to  pay  the  Customs'  duties 
on  the  whole  parcel  at  once.  The  goods  in  question 
have  ultimately  to  pass  thrc^ugh  our  warehouses,  so 
that  we  have  to  store  them  uselessly  at  the  docks 
and  to  go  to  quite  unnecessary  expense. 

8702.  Then  do  you  wish  to  complain  of  the  shortness 
of    the     Customs*    hours  ? — Yes.      I    think,    generally 
speaking,  the  hours  of  the  Customs  House  ought  to  be 
lengthened  by  one  hour.     Of  late  years  the  Board  of 
'Customs  has   been   most  considerate  of   the  interests 
of    traders,    and    desirous    of  affording    every    facility 
compatible  with  the  security  of  the  revenue.     In  the 
following  suggestion,  therefore,  I  must  not  be  thought 
to  reflect  on  the  Board  ;  one  obstacle  is  the  Treasury ; 
the  other  is  the  inheritance  of  an  old  and  cumbrous 
system,  difficult  to  modernise  speedily.     My  firm,   in 
common    no   doubt   with    the   rest   of   the  traders    of 
London,    has    to    complain    of    the    shortness   of    the 
Customs  hours,  and  of  the  dilatory  way  in  which  the 
work  of  the  Custom  House  is  performed.      It  is  our 
constant   experience,    that   when  Customs   papers    for 
bonds,  export,  or  for  delivery,  duty  paid,  have  to  be 
sent,  as-  they  all  have,   from  the  Custom  House  in 
Thames    Street    to    a    bonded    warehouse,    that    it    is 
impossible  to   rely   upon   the   Customs   officers   taking 
these  documents  down  in  due  time  ;   that  is,   without 
considerable    delav,    and    that   we    have   to   take    the 
papers   on  ourselves   for  despatch,    throwing  needless 
work   on   our   staff.        In  tne   Custom  House   itself 
the   communication   between  the   Long  Room,   where 
the  first  entries  are  made,   and  the  seats  for  spec  led 
offices  for  the  different  wharves  on  the  ground   floor 
•is   so   slow  and   dilatory   that  our  clerks,    to  ensure 
despatch,  have  also  to  take  the  papers  themselves  from 
one   department  to   another.      Clerks   are   often   kept 
unnecessarily  waiting   at  the   entry   seats   for  entries 
to  be  passed  for  free  goods  and  delivery  outside,  and 
also  at  the  various  seats  for  the  clearances.     This  is 
partly  due  apparently  to  the  limited  staff  employed, 
but  there  is  also  apparently  very  little  desire  to  ex- 
pedite business,  but  rather  to  do  the  work  in  a  routine 
way.      The    Customs   hours    are    too    short    for    the 
present  system  of  business  in  this  port,  and  the  general 
closing  hour  (both  for  receipts  of  duties  and  for  pass- 
ing bonds,  either  for  export  or  coastwise,  or  for  entries 
of  goods  in  ships  for  warehousing  and  delivery)  should 
in  my  opinion  be  extended  to  5  o'clock.      All  documents 
received  up  to  that  time  at  the  Custom  House  should, 
without  fail,  be  sent  on  by  hand  to  the  bonded  ware- 
houses, docks,  etc.,  the  same  night,  and  not  left  to 
next  morning  as  is  now  very  often  the  case,  even  with 
the  shorter  hours  that  are  worked.       Considerable  de- 
lay and  .inconvenience  are  caused  in  duty  payments  by 
the  fact  that  the  Customs  will  not  accept  cheques,  which 
is  the  ordinary  method  of  payment  in  business  in  Lon- 
don, for  duties  from  anyone,  unless  those  cheques  are 
endorsed  by  a  banker  to  the  effect  that  there  are  assets 
at  the  bank  to  meet  the  amount      I  consider  that  this 
system  is  really  degrading,  especially  as  it  is  applied 
often  to  amounts  of  a  few  pounds  paid  by  firms  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  collecting  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  for  the  revenue  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
without  any  remuneration  whatever.      I  would  suggest 
that  the  system  of  guarantee  should  be  extended  so  as 
to  meet  these  cases,  viz.,  that   a   general   guarantee 
should  be  given  by  some  guarantee  society  to,  say,  one, 
two,  or  three  thousand  pounds,  and  that  then,  for  a 
special  list  of  firms,  the  Customs  should  accept  the 
cheques  of   the    guaranteed  firms  up   to   the  amount 
guaranteed,  without   the    banker's  endorsemeni.       A 
similar  difficulty  occurs  with  export  bonds.       Persons 
wishing  to  export  goods  on  a  general  bond  have  to  name 
a  certain  amount  for  which  they  hand  in  a  guarantee 
or  security,  and  this  is,  of  course,  so  far  quite  right 
Further,  when  the  amount  upon  the  bond  is  up  to  the 
limit  of  the  security  they  can  issue  no  fresh  bonds, 
which  is  also  quite  right  np  to  a  certain  point ;    buv 
the  Customs  have  an  extraordinary  system  of  retaining 
on  the  bonds  aU  goods  until  they  hive  been  exported 
for  one  month.       This  often  makes  the  bond  full  so 
that  no  fresh  bonds  can  be  issued  on  it,  whereas  the 
goods  in  question  have  left  the  kingdom  long  before. 
This  system  should  be  altered  so  that  the  various  goods 
on  export  bonds  should  be  written  off  directly  the  fff^ol- 
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are  exported.  As  compared  with  the  proposed  closing 
times  of  the  CustomSi  the  present  hours  are  as  follows  : 
— Free  Groods  for  warehousing  and  delivery  overside, 
4  p.m.  ;  export  and  coast- wise  bonds,  4  p.m.  ;  duties 
on  goods  for  home  consumption,  3.30  p.m.  Difficulty 
also  arises  owing  to  the  time  limits  up  to  which  bonded 
goods  may  be  delivered  by  cart  from  up-town  wharves 
and  warehouses,  to  be  sent  to  the  docks  for  export^ 
whkdi  I  show  in  a  table  which  I  will  now  hand  in. 

{The  icitnetis  handed  in  a  statement  shoknnq  the  time 
limits  vp  to  irhlrh  Bonded  Goods  may  be  cfelirered  by 
cart  from  ujy-toirn  ir?iarres  and  warehouses  to  be  sent 
to  the  dwks  in  London  for  ej-port.  See  Appendixy 
2^rdjMy,  Xo,  9.) 

I  am  of  opinion  that  goods  should  be  allowed  to  leave 
up-4own  stations  for  all  docks  up  ito  4  p.m.,  with  the 
exception  of  those  for  Victoria  and  Albert,  when  the 
time  should  be  3  p.m.  The  remarks  I  have  made 
refer  to  the  hours  for  carted  goods,  the  limits  for  goods 
sent  by  lighter  do  not  require  alteration.  Considerable 
delay  is  often  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  regulation 
that  an  officer  should  be  waiting  at  the  docks  to  receive 
bonded  goods  for  shipment,  is  not  carried  out  in  prac- 
tice. The  carman,  on  reaching  the  docks,  hands  in  his 
shipping  bill  to  the  searcher's  office,  or  drops  it  into 
the  letter  box,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  sKed  where  the 
vessel  for  which  the  goods  are  intended  is  loading.  The 
goods  are  then  received  by  the  wharfinger  and  stowed 
in  the  shed  until  the  ship  is  ready  to  receive  the  goods. 
The  wharfinger  advises  the  officer  that  his  attendance 
wilii  the  papei*s  is  required,  perhaps  a  day  or  two  after 
the  arri\Tal  of  the  goods.  No  wharfinger  ¥rill  deliver 
bonded  2;oods  unless  they  have  first  been  examined  by 
the  Customs,  and  it  is  therefore  somewhat  preposterous 
that  the  goods,  on  arriving  at  the  export  dock,  should 
have  a  certain  percentage  opened  for  examination  by 
the  Customs.  This  opening  involves  a  dock  charge  of 
as  much  as  8d.  per  package,  which  is  obviously  un- 
necessai-y  in  the  case  of  original  packages  of  currants, 
raisins,  and  figs,  or  similar  goods,  or  of  tea,  as  any 
officer  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  such  packages  could 
not  fail  to  tell  by  their  external  appearance  what  they 
r.ontain.  Then  I  should  like  to  amplify  the  evidence 
with  regard  to  some  questions  that  were  asked.  When 
I  gave  general  evidence  on  behaM  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  I  was  told  thai  certain  points  would  have 
to  be  amplified.  Most  of  the  points  were  dealt  with 
by  other  w^itnesses,  but  I  wish  to  deal  with  some  which 
I  do  not  think  they  touched  upon.  One  point  was  with 
regard  to  the  absence  of  canal  facilities  in  London.  I 
mentioned  incidentally  that  in  France  a  large  amount  of 
money  had  been  spent  in  canals. 

8703.  I  think  that  was  in  answer  to  Question  1247  ^- 
Tes,  I  simply  wish  to  say  this  :  The  French  Government 
have  spent  over  56  millions  sterling  between  the  years 
1814  and  1891  on  the  canals  of  France,  which  are  en- 
tirely free  from  tolls,  and  are  (in  my  opinion)  brought 
ur»  to  the  requirements  of  the  age  in  every  respect. 
I  will  give  you  a  table  showing  the  gradations  of  ex- 
])enditure  by  the  French  Government  in  the  period  I 
iiiivo  mentioned,  which  table  is  copied  from  a  Foreign 
Office  Report  (Miscellaneous),  No.  362,  year  1894,  page 
4. 


Years. 

Amount. 

1 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

1814-30 

• 

Francs. 
141,179,329 

£ 
5,967,173 

1831-47 

341,246,125 

13,649,845 

1848-51 

a                     -                   • 

37,792,039 

1,511,681 

18o2-70 

a                                                                                                    • 

238,791,789 

9,551,671 

« 

1871-78 

•                                                                                                       • 

127,641,355  j        5,105,654 

1879-91 

Total    - 

515,971,538  ]      20,638,861 

* 

1,402,622,175         56,424,885 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  Watermen's  Company,  I  was 
asked  at  questions  1229  to  1231  with  regard  to  steam 
power  only  being  allowed.     I  desire  to  call  the  attention 


of  the  Commissioners  to  the  fact  that  under  a  bye-law  of     j/,..  j*.  j, 
the  Watermen's   Company,  eteamboatBi   are    t3ie    only       Jiogert/ 

vessels  allowed  to  tow  barges,  lifters,  and  other  river   ^     

craft  within  certain  limits.  This  obtains  under  bye-law  **  J^ro  1901- 
No.  57  in  the  1660  series,  and  reads  as  follows :  — 
''That  if  any  person  towing  or  navigating  any  boat, 
lighter,  barge,  or  other  craft  (except  steamboats),  ex- 
ceeding the  burthesL  of  ten  tons,  between  Vauxhall 
Bridge  and  the  entrance  to  the  Victoria  Docks,  shall 
at  the  time  navigate,  or  have  any  other  boat,  lighter, 
barge,  or  other  craft  exceeding  the  burthen  of  10  tons, 
attached  thereto,  he  or  they  ^all  incur  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  forty  shillings,  and  if  two  or  more  boats, 
lighters,  barges,  or  other  craft,  exceeding  the  burthen 
of  10  tons,  al^died  to  each  other,  shall  be  navigated  by 
separate  persons,  then  each  and  every  such  person 
so  navigating  every  such  boat,  lighter,  baree,  or  other 
craft,  exceeding  the  burthen  of  10  tons,  shall  incur 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings."  Then  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  Queptions  1195  to  1107, 
which  were  put  with  regard  to  an  attempt  to 
apply  the  North  Atlantic  clause  uniiversally  in 
London.  In  the  year  1896  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee  to 
induce  shipowners  using  the  Port  of  London  to  insert  a 
clause  in  their  Bills  of  Lading  which,  if  accepted  by 
merchants,  would  have  enabled  the  shipowner  to  dis- 
charge the  whole  of  the  cargo  on  to  the  dock  quay, 
where  his  liability  would  end.  The  dock  company 
could  then  have  imposed  rates  on  the  importers  of  goods 
for  the  work  of  sorting  on  the  quay  and  delivery  to 
craft.  The  Merchant  Shipping  Act  obliged  a  shipowner 
bringing  goods  to  the  Port  of  London  to  deliver  goods 
into  barges  or  lighters  at  his  own  expense,  providing 
such  barges  or  lighters  are  alongside  the  ship  (with 
papers  lodged)  within  24  hours  of  the  ship's  report.  If 
the  shipowner  for  his  own  convenience  lands  the  cargo 
on  the  quay,  he  must  pay  the  cost  of  sorting  and 
delivering  into  lighters  such  goods  for  which  free 
delivery  has  been  duly  claimed  by  the  importer.  The 
dock  authorities  apparently  find  it  advisable  to  make 
the  charges  for  this  work  when  paid  by  the  shipowner, 
very  much  less  than  when  paid  by  the  importer  of 
goods.  Th'k  is  simply  in  amplification  of  the  previous 
evidence,  but  there  is  one  point  that  I  think  is  of  import- 
ance. If  the  docks  had  the  power  which  was  proposed 
in  1896,  of  making  the  ships  land  all  goods  on  the  quays, 
they  would  charge  a  higher  rate  to  the  owner  of  ^e 
goods  than  they  now  charge  to  the  shipowner. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Balfour  Browne. 

8704.  You  speak  of  the  "cost  of  lightering  goods 
from  the  docks  to  their  premises,''  meaning  the 
premises  of  the  owners  of  wharves? — Yes. 

8705.  And  then  you  say  that  wharfingers  are  already 
at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  docks  in  the 
charge  that  the  wharfingers  have  to  bear  for  lightering 
their  goods  up  the  stream.  Are  you  aware  that  all  the 
goods  in  the  docks  have  to  be  lightered  at  the  cost  of 
the  dock  company? — They  are  lightered  a  very  much 
shorter  distance. 

8706.  Do  you  know  the  charges? — ^I  do  not. 

8707.  But  as  a  fact  do  you  know  that  the  charges 
paid  by  the  dock  company  are  practically  equivalent  to 
the  charges  paid  by  the  wharfingers  ? — I  should  think 
it  was  impossible.  A  large  number  of  ships  come  into 
the  docks  and  unload  there. 

8708.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  quite  the  exception  for 
a  ship  to  load  there,  goods  which  are  intended  to  be 
stored  on  that  particular  quay.  They  unload  in  that 
dock,  and  the  goods  have  to  be  lightered  away  to  other 
docks  to  be  stored? — It  may  be  so,  but  it  is  a  very 
much  shorter  distance. 

8709.  You  do  not  know  the  distance,  do  you? — No. 
It  varies  in  every  case. 

8710.  Are  there  warehouses  at  Tilbury? — No,  not 
that  I  know  of. 

8711.  Then  if  anything  has  to  be  warehonsed  it  has 
to  be  lightered  all  the  way  up  from  Tilbury  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Harper, 

8712.  I  understand  you  to  complain  that  the  present 
charges  are  somewhat  heavy  on  tea? — ^Very  heavy 
indeed. 

8713.  Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  there  exists  what 
is    called    a  Tea   Clearing   House   in  London? — ^Yetf 
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Trirtically  all  the  people  inteiesled  in  tea  are  members 
of  that  Tea  Clearing  House,  are  they  not  ? 

5  June  1901.       8714.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Tea  Clearing  House? 
— ^Tes. 

8715.  And  all  tea  importers  are,  I  take  it  ?--We  are 
tea  dealers,  not  importers. 

8716.  You  would  not  suggest  that  of  recent  y^ar.-:  the 
expense  of  warehousing  or  wharfing  has  decreased,  would 
you  ? — ^No,  I  should  not.  The  price  of  tea  has  decreased 
veiT  much. 


Mr.  J.  R 

Robinson 


Be-examined  by  Mr.  Boicland  Whitehead, 

8717.  Although  you  -have  not  come  prepared  to-day 
with  the  details  to  show  the  delay  that  occurs  in  London 
as  compared  with  lAwnpool,  I  suppose  you  would  be 
quite  willing  to  supply  the  Commission  with  any  de- 
tails required  ?— They  occur  in  the  course  of  business 
every  day,  and  really  we  are  so  used  to  it  that  we  keep 
no  record  of  them.     It  always  takes  place. 

(Mr,  Bowland  Whitehead.)  My  Lord,  I  should  have 
liked  to  ask  Mr.  Rogers  some  questions  upon  two  points. 
First  of  all  I  should  hare  liked  to  ask  him  some  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  the  changes  on  tea.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  traders,  considerations  of  that  kind 
are  most  important.  I  do  not  want  to  go  outside  the 
ruling  your  Lordship  gave  the  other  day,  but  may  I 
explain  how  that  evidence  as  relevant  to  your  inquiry  ? 
Certain  proposals  have  been  piut  before  this  Commisaion 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  lihe  Port.  Those 
proposals  involve  an  increased  charge  upon  goods,  and 
with  all  respect  to  your  Lordship  and  the  Commission, 
it  does  seem  to  the 'London  Chamber  of  Commerce  t^at 
the  eflfect  of  that  increased  charge  upon  the  trader  inter- 

{Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


ested  is  a  matter  which  is  relevant  to  this  inquiry,  and 
that  the  facts  with  regard  to  rt  ought  to  be  placed  be- 
fore you  before  you  adjudge  whether  the  proposals  are 
wise  or  not. 

(Chairman.)  We  are  entirely  with  you.  Any  evidence 
which  we  may  get  from  a  witness  at  first  hand  as  to  the 
tendency  of  any  increase  in  the  burden  to  smother  or 
kill  his  particular  trade,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear. 

(Mr.  Bowland  Whitehead.)  That  is  what  I  understood. 
Now  really  if  the  present  dock  charges  and  rates  are 
heavy,  a  fortiori,  the  addition  cf  Is.  6d.  a  ton  would 
make  the  burden  still  more  grievous. 

(Chairman.)  If  the  witness  will  give  us  any  jistancv) 
where  the  burden  will  hurt  his  particular  iL^ade,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

(Mr.  Bowland  Whitehead.)  I  wanted  to  get  it  quite 
clear.  I  thought  your  Lordship  excluded  that  line  of 
evidence. 

(Chairman.)  No.  We  do  not  want  to  aigue.  What 
we  did  say  was  that  any  question  as  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  a  rate  was  not  within  our  province,  but  any 
question  as  to  the  system,  or  the  method,  or  the  com- 
position, or  the  incidence  of  the  rate  on  the  individual, 
we  would  hear. 

8718.  (Mr.  Bowland  Whiteifiead.)  Then  with  ycur 
Lordship's  permission  I  will  a»k  this  question.  What 
would  be  the  effect  on  your  particular  trade  of  the  in- 
creased charge  involved  by  the  proposals  of  the  Dock 
Company? — ^It  would  be  very  serious  indeed.  It  would 
amount  to  several  thousand  pounds  a  year  as  far  as 
we  can  gather.  It  would  practically  compel  us  to  ware- 
house our  goods  in  the  dock. 

Recalled  lOia 


Mr.  JoHX  Henry  Robikson  called  and  examined. 


8719.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  nominated  by  the 
London  Flour  Millers'  Association  to  lay  evidence  be- 
fore this  Commission? — Yes. 

8720.  Haive  you  heard  our  ruling  as  to  the  evidence  we 
wish  to  take?— Yes,  I  have. 

8721.  Do  yon  wisih  to  give  us  some  particulars  as  to 
the  system  of  charges  with  reference  to  the  working  out 
of  grain? — ^Yes. 

8722.  As  to  charges,  I  think  you  know  that  we  have 
already  said  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear  anything  of 
that  nature  except  as  to  how  far  any  proposed  increase 
df  charge  may  affect  you  in  your  paiticular  trade?— 
That  is  what  I  vnsh  to  show,  and  I  tliink  I  shall  be 
»ble  to  do  80. 

8723.  We  shall  have  to  stop  you,  I  am  afraid,  if  you 
touch  on  matters  whidh  do  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  inquiry  ?— Of  course,  I  am  entirely  in  your  lord- 
8hip'«  hantis  in  regard  to  that.  I  propose  to  offer  e^- 
dence  concerning  the  bad  system  of  charges  on  goods 
imported  into  London  as  illustrated  by  sonie  of  tiie 
excessive  dock  charges  on  bulk  and  bag  wheat  This 
evidence  has  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  tiie 
London  Floor  Millers'  Association.  The  members  of 
the  London  Flour  Millers'  Association  and  the  traders 
in  foreign  wheat  import  about  500,000  tons  of  wheat 
annually  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  into  flour. 

8724.  Is  there  anything  in  the  proposals  of  the  dock 
companies  which  you  suggest  would  have  a  bad  effect  on 
your  trado  ?— The  proposal  to  levy  a  fresh  charge  would 
undoubtedly  have  a  very  crushing  effect  upon  our  trade. 

8725.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  about  that 'I 
—I  wish  to  say  also  that  the  existing  charge,  which  is 
nominallv  a  charge  for  working  out,  is  really  a  very 
crushing  charge  in  many  cases  on  the  whole  of  the  grain 
trade. 

8726.  Do  you  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  system  and 
method  of  that  charge  ?— Exactly. 

8727.  Will  yon  confine  yourself  to  that,  please?— 
Wheat  is  imported  into  the  Port  of  London  eitherloose 
in  the  hold  of  the  vessel  or  packed  m  bags.  Wheat 
shipped  from  ports  on  the  Atlan^c  coa^  of  ^or^ 
America,  from  Russian  ports,  and  ^^oi^Baltic  ports 
is  usually  loose  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  Wheat  «hipped 
from  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  South 
American  ports,  Australian  and  New  Zealand  ports,  or 


East  Indian  ports  is  packed  in  bags.  Probably  about 
80  per  cent,  of  wheat  imported  into.  London  comes  in 
bulk,  and  has  to  pay  the  working-out  charge,  which  we 
complain  at  the  present  time  i9  crushing.  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  London  flour  millers  to  collect  their  wheat 
from  the  shdp  by  means  of  barges.  May  I  here  say  that 
the  fiour  millers  of  the  Port  of  London  have  to  com- 
pete in  price  with  the  millers  of  other  ports,  and  the 
competition  is  such  that  the  margin  of  profit  is  small,, 
and  any  additional  charge  must  seriousily  injure  the 
milling  industry  of  London.  The  charge  in  London  for 
obtadning  delivery  of  bulk  wheat  from  the  ship  into 
bailees  in  bulk  or  by  means  of  sacks  is  the  excessive 
sum  of  Is.  9d.  per  ton. 

8728.  (Sir  BobeH  QiWen.)  I  think  we  should  ask  if 
that  is  a  charge.  We  understand  that  goods  are  de- 
livered over  the  ship's  side  free  into  barges  ?— We  have 
to  pay  Is.  9d.  before  we  can  get  our  wheat,  wherever  it 
goes  in,  and  we  maintain  that  that  working-out  charge 
of  Is.  9d.  is  not  only  a  working-out  charge,  but  it  is 
an  imposition  on  the  goods.  We  say  it  is  an  unjust 
imposition.  May  I  put  in  a  table  of  charges  for  de- 
livery to  craft  at  various  ports. 

8729.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  from  your  personal  know- 
ledge ? — ^I  may  say  tliat  I  have  been  to  Hull,  and  I  have^ 
been  to  Liverpool,  but  we  are  not  importers  into  Liver- 
pool or  Hull. 

8730.  Unless  you  have  personal  knowledge  of  those 
things  as  affecting  your  own  trade  we  cannot  take  the 
figures? — ^I  had  this  from  the  officials  of  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board. 

8731.  Have  you  any  personal  experience  of  this  in 
your  own  business? — Not  in  my  own  business. 

8732.  Then  we  cannot  take  it?-^The  charge  in  Lon- 
don is  made  upon  all  bulk  wheat  delivered  into  barges 
or  landed  on  the  quay,  and  in  the  latter  case  is  addi- 
tional to  the  high  quay  rates  charged,  whether  the 
wheat  comes  from  America,  Russia,  or  any  other  coun- 
try ;  it  waa  not  first  imposed  by  shipowners  trading 
with  North  America  when  they  obtained  the  right  of 
discharging  their  vessels  in  the  docks,  but  it  was  the 
official  charge  made  by  all  the  dock  companies  of  Lon- 
don for  the  working  out  and  delivery  overside  of  bulk 
wheat  into  barges.  And  now  since  the  introduction  of 
the  •'London  Clause"  into  the  North  American  bills 
of  lading,  the  consignee  is  cosimitted  wj^ent  volen»  to 
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paying  this  charge  to  the  shipowner,  who  aoes  the  work 
formerly  done  by  the  dock  companies,  before  he  can  get 
his  goods. 

*  8733.  (Sir  Bohert  Giffen,)  It  is  a  charge  to  the  ship- 
owner?—In  the  North  American  bill  of  lading  it  is  a 
charge  you  have  to  pay  to  Uie  shipowner,  but  it  was 
really  originally  a  charge  of  the  dock  company  which 
was  taken  over  by  the  shipowners.  I  emphasise  thitf 
point,  as  Mr.  Henry  Coke  was  examined  by  Sir  Robert 
Giffen  (on  the  fourth  day's  sitting  of  the  Oommission  at 
Question  1362)  in  the  same  connection,  and  to  my  mind 
the  impression  conveyed  by  this  part  of  the  evidence 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  London  Dock  Companies  do 
not  make  this  charge.  This  is  not  the  case.  As  I  have 
stated,  it  is  the  official  charge  of  the  London  Dock  Com- 
paniee  or  the  American  shipowners  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  "London  Clause,"  and  ha4S  remained  the 
same  since  the  year  1872,  at  which  time  all  imported 
loose  grain  was  filled  into  sacks  by  hand  labour  in  the 
ship's  hold,  such  sacks  being  hoisted  on  deck,  weighnd 
by  nand  there,  then  tied  up  and  delivered  overside  to 
the  barges.  Even  for  those  operations  Is.  9d.  per  ton, 
I  maintain,  was  always  an  excessive  charge ;  this  is 
proved  by  a  comparison  with  the  charge  ait  Hull.  What 
I  have  said  about  the  charge  of  Is.  9d.  per  ton  for  work- 
ing out  from  the  bulk  applies  also  to  all  beans,  peas, 
lentils,  dari,  maize  or  Indian  com,  tares,  linseed,  rape- 
seed,  millet,  when  imported  in  bulk.  The  charge  is  even 
higher  on  barley  and  malt,  namely,  Is.  lid.  per  ton,  and 
for  oats  2s.  per  ton.  The  total  import  of  our  grain  into 
London  amounts  to  about  1^  million  tons  a  year.  The 
quickest  and  most  economical  method  of  working  out 
bulk  grain  from  ship's  hold  into  barges  is  to  employ 
•elevators  to  raise  the  wheat  from  the  hold  without  sack- 
ing, weigh  through  automatic  or  semi-automatic  scales, 
and  deliver  the  grain  loose  to  barges  lying  alongside. 
The  cost  of  the  power  required  for  actually  elevating 
the  wheat  or  gram  by  bucket  elevators  is  considerably 
under  'IS  of  a  penny  per  ton.  The  labour  in  the  ship's 
hold  and  on  deck  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  tne 
speed  of  unloading  immensely  increased. 

8734.  (Chairman.)  How  do  you  show  that  this  point 
is  a  matter  which  concerns  yourself?  It  is  an  argu- 
mentative point? — ^I  wish  to  show  that  Is.  9d.  is  an 
.altogether  unreasonable  charge  for  working  out,  and 
that  the  dock  companies  are  able  Where  they  still  do  the 
work  to  obtain  a  very  large  revenue  from  all  the  grain 
that  they  handle. 

8736.  We  have  already  laid  down  that  we  do  not 
wish,  to  go  into  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate.  We 
will  pass  by  that?— JBut  I  wish  to  show  that  they  make 

.a  big  profit  from  that,  or  they  might  if  they  did  it  in 
an  up-to-da*te  manner.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
total  cost  of  unloading  bulk  grain  in  this  manner  need 
not  exceed  3d.  or  3id.  per  ton  under  favourable  cir- 

.  cumstances. 

8736.  This  is  pursuing  the  sajne  subject;  I  must 
.  ask  you  to  pass  from  that  ? — ^My  Lord,  we  feel  we  have  a 

very  strong  grievance  against  the  Dock  Company  in  the 
way  they  treat  us. 

8737.  I  think  you  must  abide,  if  you  please,  by  our 
ruling? — ^I  am  entirely  in  your  Lordship^  hands. 

8738.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  us  in  relation  to 
the  proposed  dues  on  lighters?— It  would  be  a  further 
imposition  on  the  milling  industry-.  Although  the 
London  and  India  Docks  have  withdrawn  one  Bill 
before  Parliament  this  session  (London  and  India 
Docks  Lighterage  Bill,  1901)  asking  for  powers  to 
charge  one  sftiilling  per  ton  on  wheat  (among  other 
goods)  delivered  into  baiges  and  lightera,  and  4d.  per 
ton  upon  the  registered  tonnage  of  such  barge  or  lighter, 
in  addition  to  the  already  exceseiTe  charge  of  Is.  Od. 
per  ton,  they  still  suggest  to  the  Conmuseion  that 
they  should  he  empowered  to  make  such  charges.  I  aon 
of   the  opinion  that  if  the  London   and   India  Dock 

■Company  obtain  and  exercise  these  powers,  of  enlarg- 
ing barges  and  lighters  and  their  oonitenite,  the  greatest 
harm  will  be  done  to  the  nvanufacturing  milling  in- 
dustry of  the  Port — ^the  total  c^«rge  on  wheat  de- 
livered into  borttes  will  be  then  about  Ss.  per  ton,  and 
as  prices  are  already  cut  very  fine  in  order  to  meet 
competition  the  tendency  of  this  excessive  charge  would 
in  my  opinion,  be  to  close  the  flour  mills  of  London. 
Memibers  of  the  London  Flour  Millers'  Association 

8739.  Do  you  represent  them  ?  -I  do.  Members  of  the 
London  Flour  Millers'  Association  owning  large  pre- 
mises situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Eiver  Thames  and 


other  waterways  within  the  Metropolitan  district,  are  of     Mr.  J.  B, 
opinion  that  the  imposition  of  this  charge  would  cause  a      JiMn$mK 

very  large  and  very  serious  depreciation  in  the  value  of        

suoh  premises,  which  were  acquired,  relying  on  the  5  Jime  Kql 
clause  in  the  various  Dock  Acts,  which  gives  free  access 
to  barges  and  lighters  entering  the  docks  for  the  purpose  . 
of  delivering  and  receiving  goods  to  or  from  vessels 
loading  or  unloading  therein.  I  submit  that  if  the 
docks  of  London  were  contx^lled  by  a  bodhr  alive  t0 
the  needs  and  conditione  of  the  industries  of  the  Pont, 
the  charges  on  imported  wheat  would  be  decreased  to. 
an  amount  that  would  be  more  consistent  with  ihe 
actual  cost  of  labour,  plus  a  fair  profit  for  the  finding 
of  the  labour,  and  the  appliances  used,  and  would 
also  place  the  London  flour  millers  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  their  competitors.  The  London  Flour  Millers' 
Association  are  of  opinion  that  the  Port  of  London 
should  be  administered  by  a  public  Trust  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  trade  of  the  Port;  that  sufficient 
charges  should  be  made  without  interference  w*Eh  the 
free  water,  to  maintain  the  best  and  most  economical 
conditions  of  commerce,  and  that  any  surplus  revenue, 
should  be  applied  to  the  reduction  or  surrender  of  the 
charges,  and  in  no  case  to  the  relief  of  local  rates.  We 
think  th<at  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  Port  of  London  and  the  centres  it  supplies,  every 
possible  facility  and  aocommaodation  should  be  given 
to  the  importation  of  raw  materials.  Further  that  the 
Dock  Trust  if  one  is  formed  should  own  all  the  ele- 
vators and  weighing  apparatus  employed  in  unloading 
grain  vessels.  That  the  weighing  should  be  done  by 
the  dock  authority,  being  an  uninterested  authority. 
Should  the  Commission  see  fit  to  report  to  Parliament 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  exemption  clause  on 
barges  and  goods  so  often  referred  to  before  this  Com- 
mission, the  London  Flour  Millers'  AssociAtion  think 
that  dues  charged  on  goods  coming  into  the  Port 
should  be  to  some  extent  ad  valorem  in  principle, 
lower  on  raw  maiterials  imported  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing,  than  on  manufactured  articles,  and  that 
inward  dues  on  goods  delivered  to  water  carriage  should 
be  less  than  on  those  using  the  quay.  The  London 
Flour  Millers'  Association  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
monopoly  possessed  by  the  licensed  ligntermen  of  the 
Watermen'e  Company  on  the  River  Thames  within 
certain  limits,  is  most  detrimental  in  many  ways  to 
the  interests  of  the  Port  of  London,  and  sh^m^d  be 
abolished. 

8740.  (Sir  Bobert  Giffen.)  Are  you  quite  c-^ar  in 
your  own  mind  whether  it  is  the  dock  company  or  the 
shipowner  that  charges  you  for  ihe  delivery  of  wheat  t 
— On  all  except  the  American  wheat  it  is  the  dock  com- 
pany that  charges  us. 

8741.  But  on  all  except  the  American  wheat  you  are 
entitled  by  the  custom  of  the  port  to  have  delivery  to 
barges,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

8742.  So  that  if  you  ask  the  dock  comi>any  to  unload 
and  pay  them  it  is  a  matter  of  choice  on  your  part  to 
some  extent  ? — ^No,  we  have  no  option  ;  we  cannot  help 
ourselves. 

8743.  But  you  say  you  have  the  option  of  delivering 
it  into  barges  over  the  ship's  side ;  you  have  just  told 
me  that? — ^We  cannot  get  our  wheat  without  paying 
the  Is.  9d. 

8744.  Whether  it  is  an  American  Company  or  any 
other  company? — Exactly.  We  have  to  pay  Is.  9d., 
that  is  for  bulk  wheat. 

8745.  Then  have  you  no  option  to  have  it  delivered 
over  the  ship's  side? — ^Absolutely  none. 

8746.  How  is  that? — It  is  the  custom  of  the  port. 

8747.  The  custom  of  the  port,  we  have  been  told,  is 
•juite  different — that  vou  alway^j  have  it  delivered  over 
the  ship's  side  ? — It  does  not  apply  to  loos©  grain  ;  it 
is  the  working  out,  we  pay  the  ls.*9d.  for.  Our  point 
is  that  out  of  that  they  make  an  enormous  revenue. 

8748.  That  is  for  the  dock  company  and  you  to 
settle,  but  the  statement  has  b^en  made  to  us  that 
the  dock  company  simply  get  nothing  out  of  it,  but  th.at 
it  is  the  shipowner  who  gets  it  ? — The  London  and  India 
Dock  Company  surrendered  their  right  of  working  out 
to  the  American  shippers,  and  now  they  compiMn  that 
they  can  get  no  revenue  on  the  goods  passing  through 
their  docks. 

8749.  However,  you  cannot  give  us  any  further 
information  as  to  whether  it  is  the  dock  company  or 
the  shipowner  "Jiat  gets  the  money? — It  is  the  dock 
(*oiiipany    that    gets    the    money    in    all    except    th# 
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Mr,  J.  H]    American  trade.     In  the  American  trade  it  is  the  ship- 
Bobinson  \     owner  who  gets  it. 

&  Jihie  1901'      8760.  And  do  you  say  that  it  is  the  cnstom  of  the 

Port  of  London  in  the  wheat  trade  that  there  should  be 

no  delivery  over  the  ship's  side  to  the  barge? — I  say 
that  we  cannot  get  our  wheat  without  paying  the  Is.  9d. 

8751.  But  you  cannot  give  us  any  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  further  than  what  you  have  said  ? — I  can 
only  repeat  that  we  have  to  pay  Is,  9d.  before  we  can 
get  our  wheat. 

8752.  But  we  have  had  so  much  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Port  of  London  that  the 
barges  come  into  the  docks  and  take  away  the  goods, 
and  that  nothing  is  charged  for  them.  I  wish  to  know 
how  it  happens  in  this  particular  case.  You  say  there 
is  a  custom  to  the  contrary  effect? — There  is  a  custom 
to  the  contrary  on  all  loose  grain. 

8753.  That  you  say? — I  do  distinctly. 

8764.  Can  you  explain  how  it  arose  in  any  way? — I 
cannot  give  you  the  detailed  history  of  it,  but  it  is  a 
relic  of  the  right  which  the  City  of  London  had  prior 
to  1872  to  work  out  the  grain.  In  1872  the  dock  com- 
pany took  over  that  right. 

8756.  That  is  all  you  can  tell  us  about  it  ? — Yes  ;  but 
it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  we  have  to  pay  Is.  9d.  all 
round  before  we  can  get  our  wheat. 

8756.  (Bear-Admiral  Hext)  What  services  do  the 
dock  companies,  or  the  American  shipping  companies, 
render  for  the  Is.  9d.  ? — They  simply  take  the  wheat 
from  the  hold  and  put  it  on  to  the  barge. 

8767.  They  discharge  the  wheat  into  the  barge  for 
you  ? — ^Yes,  an  operation  which  we  can  do  from  barges 
into  our  own  premises  for  l^d. 

8758.  Why  do  you  not  do  it  yourself? — We  have  no 
right  to  do  so. 

8769.  I  thought  the  dock  company  always  aUow  you 
to  employ  your  own  labour? — ^Not  in  London. 

8760.  Then  in  reality  this  charge  is  for  discharging 
the  wheat  into  the  barges? — Exactiy. 

8761.  (Mr.  EUis.)  As  I  understand,  what  you  wiah  to 
convey  to  this  Commission  is  this :  that  any  addition 
to  the  Is.  9d.  (leaving  that  aside  for  a  reason  which  has 
been  explained  by  the  Chairman)  would  be  a  burden 
which  would  place  the  trade  at  a  disadvantage  in 
London  as  compared  with  other  ports.  Is  that  so? — 
Certainly. 

8762.  Supposing  any  addition*  were  made  to  the 
Is.  9d.,  who  do  you  suppose  would  bear  the  charge? — 
The  miller  largely.  You  see  we  come  into  competition 
outside  London.  England,  roughly  speaking,  is  sup- 
plied by  three  or  four  main  ports. 

8763.  Would  the  miller  put  it  on  to  his  customer  ? — 
He  would  not  be  able  to. 

8764.  Then  it  would  all  come  out  of  the  miller's 
balance  sheet? — I  believe  so  entirely. 

8765.  You  are  here  as  a  miller? — Exactly,  and  to 
represent  the  whole  of  the  London  millers. 

8766.  Then  that  is  your  grievance — that  you  cannot 
recover  the  dues  ? — Xo,  I  cannot  see  how  we  can.  We 
would  come  into  competition  with  Liverpool  and  Hull 
just  the  same  as  we  do  now. 

8767.  Therefore  speaking  for  yourself,  and  for  those 
whom  you  represent  you  wish  us  to  infer  that  any  ad- 
dition would  be  a  burden  inimical  to  trade? — ^Dis- 
tinctly. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Oeorge  Wallace. 

8768.  Can  you  tell  in  general  terms  how  much  flour 
comes  to  London  by  rail? — I  have  no  figures  to  show 
that. 

8769.  Does  a  large  quantity  come  to  London  by  rail  ? 
—A  very  considerable  quantity. 

8770.  From  Liverpool  ?— No,  I  take  it  that  it  would 
be  shipped  round  from  Liverpool. 

8771.  As  regards  the  grain  that  is  shipped  round 
from  Liverpool,  that  would  bear  any  charge  just  like 
any  grain  coming  from  anywhere  else? — ^Not  if  it  was 
discharged  in  the  river. 

8772.  It  is  always  open  to  you  to  discharge  your  grain 
in  the  river.  You  could  get  your  grain  discharged  in 
the  river  to  somp  extent? — Very  seldom  indeed.      A 


few  of  the  Baltic  steamers  will  discharge  in  the  river, 
but  the  big  eteamers  will  not  I  beg  your  pardon — 
did  you  say  grain  or  did  you  say  flour  from  Liverpool  ? 

8773.  I  asked  about  flour  first  Flour  does  come 
to  Liverpool  from  America? — To  some  extent)  but  Uiey 
have  a  charge  of  2s.  on  flour,  and  perhaps  6d.  on  wheat, 
in  dues.  That  explains  why  the  flour  is  dumped  into 
London. 

8774.  I  will  tell  you  plainly  what  I  want  to  find  out 
You  say  that  if  there  is  a  charge  put  upon  grain  in 
barges  in  London  which  is  now  fair,  you  would  be  ham- 
pered by  Liverpool  competition.  It  was  with  reference 
to  that ;  I  wanted  to  know  how  much  grain  came  to 
London  from  Liverpool.  You  say  it  does  not  come  by 
rail  ? — I  do  not  say  grain  comes  at  all. 

8775.  Does  flour  come  to  London  from  Liverpool  ? — 
At  times. 

8776.  Much  or  little  ? — Not  very  much,  I  think,  but 
we  come  into  competition  with  the  Liverpool  millers 
outside  London. 

8777.  Where  does  your  competition  come.  WTiere 
do  you  meet  it  ? — ^All  round  the  south  coast,  and  I  sup- 
pose even  up  to  Birmingham  and  that  district 

8778.  G  rain  from  Liverpool  to  the  south  coast : — 
Flour. 

8779.  Not  grain  at  all? — No,  not  grain. 

8780.  To  what  extent  does  Liverpool  compete  with 
you  in  flour  on  the  south  coast  ? — To  a  very  considerable 
extent.      I  could  not  give  you  any  figures. 

8781.  Now  witih  refeirence  to  this  Is.  9d.  a  ton.  You 
are  the  merchant  taking  delivery  of  your  grain  from  the 
ship — that  is  your  position,  I  gather? — We  are  the 
miller,  the  consignee. 

8782.  Very  well ;  I  mean  the  merchant  as  against 
the  shipowner.  The  ship  has  got  to  be  discharged  by 
somebody  ? — Certainly. 

8783.  And  the  Is.  9d.,  as  you  have  told  the  Commis- 
sion, is  the  cost  of  taking  the  grain  out  of  the  ship  and 
putting  it  into  the  barve? — ^I  do  not  admit  that.  It  is 
the  charge  for  doing  the  work — a  very  different  thing 
to  the  cost. 

8784.  It  is  too  profitable;  that's  what  you  say? — 
Exactly. 

8785.  Now  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  London 
and  India  Docks  Company  only.  Is  there  any  com- 
pulsion by  which  thjB  dock  company  is  compelled  to 
be  employed  to  do  that  discharge? — ^You  do  not  do  it. 
The  ship  does  it. 

8786.  Then  the  Is.  9.1.  goes  to  the  person  who  docs  it? 
—  Certainly. 

8787.  That  is  the  ship  ?— Certainly.  Our  grievance 
is  that  you  gave  the  right  over  to  the  ship. 

8788.  Then  that  Is.  9d.  is  not  a  compulsory  dock 
charge  in  any  shape  or  form  ? — It  is,  decidedly,  with  the 
exception  of  the  North  American  bill  of  lading,  and 
there  we  maintain  you  simply  passed  it  on  to  the  ship. 

8789.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  und'erstand  you.  Yoa  told 
me  that  my  company  does  not  do  it  and  the  ship  does. 
How  do  you  say  that  it  is  a  dock  charge  at  all  ?-— It  is 
a  dock  charge  on  all  except  American  wheat. 

8790.  Give  me  any  instani^e  at  all  in  which  you  have  ^^ 
paid  that  Is.  9d.  to  the  London  and  India  Docks  Com-  ^"^^^ 
pany  ;  crive  me  the  date  and  the  name  of  the  ship? — 

We  used  to  do  that  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
North  American  clause. 

8791.  The  North  American  clause  was  introduced 
how  many  years  ago  ? — About  ten  or  eleven  years  ago. 

8792.  Will  you  give  us  some  modem  history — some- 
thing up  to  date?— They  will  bring  a  steamer  of  Rus- 
sian wheat  into  a  dock 

8793.  Will  you  give  me,  please,  facts  and  not  hypo- 
theses ?— I  have  not  anything  before  me,  but  I  daresay  I 
can  find  them. 

8794.  Will  you  give  me  the  name  of  a  steamer  where 
you  have  paid  Is.  9d.  a  ton  to  the  dock  company?-;-! 
can  do  so.  I  have  not  the  information  here  by  which 
I  can  do  it  now. 

8795.  Remember  what  you  have  told  us  just  now. 
Do  you  want  to  go  back  from  it — ^that  the  dock  com- 

Sany  did  not  do  the  discharging  ?— The  dock  company 
o  not  do  tho  discharging  of  Americaa  wheat,  but  in 
other  vessels  they  do. 

8796.  What  other  vessels  ?— From  any  Russian  ports 
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8797.  Does  tho  London  and  India  Dock  Company  get 
any  Bossian  wheat  at  all  ?— They  used  to  do  so. 

8798.  Since  when  ?— I  could  not  tell  you, 

8709.  Ten  years  ago  J— Since  then,  I  should  think. 

8800.  Long  ago ;  give  us  some  figures ;  you  have 
plenty  of  assistance— one  person  telling  you  one  thing 
and  another  another.  Will  you  give  me  some  particu- 
lars, please  ? — I  have  no  particulars  here  to  give  you. 

8801.  That  is  a  kind  of  general  statement  you  have 
been  giving  in  your  evidence— with  no  particulars.  Is 
ihac  so  ?--It  occurs  every  day  that  we  pay  these  charges. 

8802.  To  the  dock  company>-you  know  what  I  mean  ? 
— Not  on  American  wheat. 

8803.  Or  on  any  wheat?— To  docks  oUier  than  your 
docks,  but  we  should  have  to  pay  it  to  your  dock  if  a 
Bussian  steamer  went  in  there. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Seruitan. 

8804.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  understand  it.  The  North 
Ameiican  clause  applies  to  the  wheat  coming  from 
North  America ;  most  of  it  coming  into  Tilbury  ?  - 
Some  of  it  to  Tilbury. 

8805.  Now,  never  mind  North  America  at  all.  Take 
Bussian  or  Indian  wheat  To  what  dock  does  Bussian 
wheat  come  ?— Mainly  to  Millwall  Dock,  now. 

8806.  Where  doea  the  Indian  wheat  come  to.  Isk 
there  any  Indian  wheat  in  bulk?— No ;  all  the  Indian 
wheai>  comes  in  bags. 

8807.  The  charge  you  are  talking  of  is  only  a  bulk 
charge,  I  understand  ?— Exactly. 

8808.  Is  there  any  place  from  which  the  wheat  comes 
in  bulk  ?  Does  the  wheat  come  in  bulk  from  the  Plate  ? 
— ^No,  that  is  in  bags. 

8809.  From  any  other  place?— From  the  Baltic. 

8810.  That  is  practically  Bussian.  Anywhere  else? 
— Those  are  the  main  places. 

8811.  Then  it  is  a  matter  of  the  Millwall  Dock  where 
the  Bussian  wheat  goes  that  this  Is.  9d.  is  charged  ?-- 
Yes,  most  of  the  Bussian  wheat  goes  into  the  Millwall 
Dock. 

8812.  Is  there  any  common  form  of  bill  of  lading  in 
the  Bussian  trade?— Not  that  I  know  of. 

8819.  Do  you  know  what  the  obligation  of  the  ship- 
owner is  as  to  where  he  is  to  make  delivery.  Is  it  at 
the  ship's  rail  ?— I  do  not  know,  but  the  custom  of  the 
port  is  that  we  have  to  pay  the  diarge  before  we  get  our 
vrheat. 

*  

8^4.  Who  presents  you  in  the  Millwall  Dock  with 
the  item  of  Is.  9d.  which  you  have  to  pay  ? — ^The  dock 
company. 

8815.  The  Millwall  Dock  Company  ?^£xactly. 

8816k  They  present  you  with  an  item  of  Is.  9d.  a  ton 
on  the  work,  and  you  pay  it  to  them  ? — ^We  pay  it  to  the 
Millwfill  Dock  Company  in  that  particular  case. 

8817.  Is  the  Millwall  Dock  Company's  work  done  by 
elevators  ?— Yes,  certainly,  some  of  it. 

8818.  Dock  elevators? — ^Yes,  pneumatic  elevators. 

CroiS":xamined  hy  Mr.  Dcddy. 

8819.  You  have  said  that  the  London  Flour  Millers' 
Aseociation  are  of  opinion  that  any  surplus  revenue 
should  be  applied  to  the  reduction  or  surrender  of  the 
charges,  and  in  no  case  would  relieve  the  local  rates. 
Will  you  just  explain  that?    Are  you  assuming  that 
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some  municipal  authority  would  carry  out  these  im- 
provements ?— We  had  in  mind  then  the  possibility  of 
the  docks  being  taken  over  by  some  municipal  authority 
and  their  making  a  profit  from  that. 

8820.  You  do  not  suggest,  do  you,  that  there  is  any 
proposal  before  the  Commission  that  it  should  be  ap* 
plied  to  local  rates?— No,  certainly  not 

Cros^-examined  by  Mr.  Harper. 

8821.  As  I  understand,  what  you  have  been  giving 
your  evidence  about  applies  principally  to  Millwall. 
Have  they  two  rates— have  not  they  Is.  9d.  for  light 
grain  and  2s.  for  heavy  grain  ?— I  say  it  applies  to  all 
whest. 

8822.  But  principally  at  Millwall  ?— No,  the  bulk 
of  the  wheat  goes  into  the  London  and  India  Docks. 

8823.  The  wheat  in  bulk  ?— Yes. 

8824.  I  mean  not  in  bags  ?— The  largest  quantity  of 
wheat  undoubtedly  comes  from  America  into  the  Lon- 
don and  India  Dock. 

8825.  That  comes  under  the  American  bill  of  ladina  ? 
—Exactly. 

8826.  And  for  that  the  shipowner  gets  paid.  He  puts 
it  on  the  quay  and  is  paid  Is.  9d.  ?— Not  necessarily  puts 
it  on  the  quay.  They  put  it  overside  into  bsrges  and 
they  make  a  charge^ 

8827.  Still,  he  gets  Is.  9d.  on  the  bill  of  ladine  ?— 
ExacUy.  ^ 

882a  With  regard  to  that  which  comes  in  bulk  and  not 
under  the  North  American  biU  of  lading,  you  pay  Is.  9d. 
still,  but  then  it  is  called  a  working-out  charge  ? — ^And 
it  is  called  a  working-out  charge  under  the  North 
American  bill  of  lading. 

8829.  Your  suggestion  is  that  that  working-out  is  ac- 
tually done  at  a  very  much  cheaper  rate  than  you  are 
paying,  and  that  there  is  smofhered  up  in  that  some 
dock  rate  ?— Yes. 

8830.  So  that  although  yoa  call  it  one  thing,  it  is 
in  substance  another  ^xes;  and  we  would  rather 
have  them  under  their  proper  names. 

8831.  Your  view  also,  as  I  gather  it,  is  that  with  mo- 
dern appliances  the  actual  cost  of  working  out  bulk 
cargo  could  be  very  considerably  reduced? — Un- 
doul^tedly.  I  may  say  I  am  well  acquainted  witii  this, 
and  I  say  the  whole  thing  could  be  done  for  3d. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Whitehead. 

8832.  Your  flour  comes  into  competition  with  the 
flour  from  Liverpool  and  other  places  ^Exactly. 

8833.  You  would  feel  an  additional  charge  of  Is.  to 
Is.  6d.  a  ton  a  serious  burden  in  the  conduct  of  your 
business  ? — Certainly. 

8834.  With  regard  to  the  unloading  by  the  Millwall 
Dock  Company,  you  can,  if  necessary,  produce  from 
your  books  any  details  as  to  the  occasions  upon  which 
that  has  been  done  by  the  dock  company,  and  vou  have 
paid  them  the  charge  ?— Yes.  May  I  say  that  they  have 
put  it  in  as  an  official  charge  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
fourth  day's  evidence. 

8835.  You  aay  it  is  already  in  evidence  that  the 
Millwall  Dock  Company  make  that  charge.  Will  you 
give  the  reference  ? — ^It  is  contained  in  a  table  put  in  by 
Mr.  Duckham  on  the  fourth  day,  Appendix,  No.  6. 
**  Bates  on  grain  for  working  out,  weighing  and  deliver- 
ing overside  Is.  9d.  per  ton." 

Becalled  9904. 


Mr.  Stephkn  Cakkon  called  and  examined. 


8836.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  nominated  by  the 
Kent  Millers'  Association  to  represent  them  before  this 
Commiflsion?— I  have. 

8837.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us  your 
evidence? — I  am  managing  director  of  Cannon  and 
Qage,  Ltd.,  Millers  and  Corn  Merchants,  carrying  on 
business  at  Erith  Mills,  Kent  I  am  also  F^ident 
of  tlie  Kent  Millers'  Associaition.  My  Arm  collect 
wheat,  flour,  oats  and  other  com  from  vessele  dis- 
charging in  the  docks  of  London  to  the  annual  eixtent 
of  about  12,000  tons  of  wheat,  5,000  tons  of  flour,  and 
2,500  tons  of  oats  and  other  com.    Tliese  goods  are 
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collected  from  the  ship  by  craft  and  barged  to  the  mills. 
In  order  to  obtain  delivery  of  these  goods  to  craft  my 
Arm  have  to  pay  on  wheat  Is.  9d.  per  ton,  on  flour 
Is.  6d.  per  ton,  on  oats  28.  per  ton.  I  may  'mention 
that  the  Is.  6d.  per  ton  for  flour  has  since  been  in- 
creased to  Is.  9d.  It  is  my  opinion  that  Is.  9d.  a  ton 
is  a  very  excessive  charge  as  it  can  be  done  for  about 
2d.  by  machinery.  It  costs  us  about  2d.  to  work  it 
out  of  the  barge  into  the  warehouse.  These  charges 
on  my  firm  amount  to  £1,060  on  wheat  imports,  £375 
on  flour  imports,  and  £250  on  imports  of  oats  and 
other    com    totalling    the    sum    of    £1,675,    making 
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EOTAL  COMMISSSQV  ON  THE  FORT  OF  LONDON: 


Mr.  S.       £1,737     lOa.,     the     total      which     our      firm      pays 
Cannon^     for  woiting  out,  or  for  the    whole    of  the    Kentifih 

K  T TnAi    millers  £8,687  lOs.    During  the  eession  of  1900  the 

5  June  190U  London  and  India  Bocks  Joint  Oommittee  lodged  a 
Bill  in  Parliament,  to  olxbain  jKmera  to  impose  charges 
on  bargee  and  lifters,  oarrying  goods  to  and  from 
vessels  loading  and  di0oi»rging  in  the  docks.  This 
Bill  waa  rejected  in  May,  1900,  and  has  again  been 
lodged  by  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company  under 
the  title  of  the  London  and  India  Docks  qlighterage) 
Bill,  1901.  The  second  of  thfeae  Bills  is  a  modifioartion 
of  the  first  in  some  respects,  but  those  modificaibione  do 
not  affect  the  trade  of  my  firm,  nor  (so  far  as  I  can 
judge)  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  KentiA 
Miliexv'  issocialaon.  The  powers  sought  are  to  impose 
lates  which  in  the  case  of  my  firm  are  equal  to  Is.  4d. 
per  tons  on  the  goods  (previously  mentioned)  taken 
away  from  the  dooks  in  craft  by  my  finn.  H  these 
powers  are  giwufced  to,  and  exercised  «by,  the 
London  and  India  Dooks  Oompany,  my  firm  will  have 
to  pay  a  sum  of  about  £1,300  annually  in  addition  to 
the  present  charges  which  will  amount  to  a  dead  caiarga 
upon  their  business.  The  other  memb«ps  of  the 
KoHtieh  Millers'  Afisooiaidon  work  altogether  about 
four  times  the  qtianitftby  of  grain  and  flour  that  my  firm  do. 
This  trade  wwild  therefore  be  burdened  with  a  further 
charge  of  about  £6,600  per  anmum,  which  would  (in 
my  opinion)  have  a  disastrous  effect,  because  miMs 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Cardiff, 
Ba«t  Coast  and  other  ports,  are  enabled  (by  reaaon  et 
their  lower  port  charges)  to  send  flour  into  Kent,  and 
undersell  the  Kentieb  millers  to  such  an  e^entthat 
mearly  half  the  mills  in  Kent  are  now  dosed.  Those 
mills  in  Kent  that  are  sfcUl  working  ©«;»  8ii<^  a  bare 
.  pittance,  that  if  the  London  and  India  Docks  (IngMw- 
iffe)  Bill,  1901,  becomes  law,  and  the  dues  mentioned 
thswin  are  charged,  it  is  probable  tiiafe  other  mills 
in  Kent  will  be  closed. 


Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Ototgs  WaUaee. 

8838.  Tou  say  that  nearly  half  the  mills  in  Kent  axa 
now  closed? — Yes. 

8899.  How  long  has  that  been  going  on?— For  the 
last  two  or  three  years. 

8840.  Only  the  last  two  or  three  years?— Three  or 
four  probably. 

8841.  Or  four  of  five? — Some  of  them  have  been 
closed  four  or  five  years. 

8842.  Or  it  might  really,  I  suppose^  run  up  to  about 
ten  years  ? — ^No,  I  should  not  think  so  much  as  that 

8843.  To  what  do  you  attributa  that— the  American 
flour  coming  into  England  ?— No ;  the  c<»npetition  with 
Liverpod,  Cardiff,  Hull,  and  the  Sast  Coast  ftrms  who 
have  got  warehouses  on  the  Medway  and  on  the  Thames 
at  Gravesend,  and  resident  agents,  and  they  underaeU 
us  with  their  flour. 

8844.  American  flour  or  English  flour? — ^Their  own 
make  of  flour. 

8845.  Does  it  come  out  of  American  grain  ? — ^Ptobab^ 
out  of  American  grain  ;  I  do  not  know  what  grain  it  is 
made  from. 

8846.  So  that  they  can  mill  it  in  Liverpool,  or  there- 
abouts, send  it  to  London,  and  undersell  you  in  Kent? 
— They  do  not  send  it  to  London;  they  send  it  to 
Rochester  and  Gvvresend. 

8847.  Send  it  into  Kent  and  undersell  you  there  f— 
Tes. 

8848.  Though  at  present  you  get  your  grain  in 
London  without  any  dock  charges  at  all  ? — ^We  have  to 
pay  Is.  9d.  a  ton  for  getting  our  wheat  out  of  the 
docks. 

8849.  (Mr.  Harper.)  Does  a  vessel  going  to  Boehester 
pay  thosa  dues? — ^No. 
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9eeB921. 


8850.  (Chairman.)  Tou  are  the  managing-director  of 
the  firm  of  Wingent  and  Kimmins,  Limited,  millers, 
carrying  on  business  at  Chatham,  Rochester,  and 
Canterbury  ?— Yes  ^ 

8861.  Tou  have  been  appointed  by  the  Kent  MUlers 
Association,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  offer  evidence  before  tnis 
Commission  ? — ^Yes. 

8851a.  And  you  desire  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  loss 
sustained  by  your  firm  owing  to  detention  in  the  docks  ? 
—Tes. 

8852.  Do  you  wish  to  hand   in  a  table   illustrating 

this  ?— Tes. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  a  siatermnt  shmctng  the  Deten- 
tim  to  Barges  belonging  to  Wingent  and  Ktmmjns, 
Limited,  sent  to  collect  goods  fnynv  vessds  unload%ng 
in  the  London  Docks  during  the  morUhs  of  Jtdy, 
August,  and  September,  1900.  See  Appendix,  23rrf 
Day,  No.  10.) 

8853.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  in  connection 
with  this?— I  have  only  to  say  that  we  are  seriously 
handicapped  in  carrying  on  our  business  in  <»mpetiUon 
with  millWs  from  other  ports  by  the  delays  that  occur 
in  the  London  docks,  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of 
ferriage  of  whea*  and  flour  from  London  to  us  at  Chat- 
bam. 

8854.  WiU  you  give  ti»  any  specific  complaint,  that 
YOU  h»vet-I  put  on  that  sheet  »^l"t  ~'"»™l  ^ 
^nsecutive  months.  It  represents  ttie  »ctaal  work 
that  was  done  in  that  connection,  and  in  the  matgm 
TOU  wUl  eee  the  number  of  day*  occupied  by  the  baeges 
S  the  I^on  docks.  As  a  lewlt  I  f<«»4„^*^* 
Sroes  carrvin*  wheat  wero  <m  *he  average  msfc  about 
Ar^cU^befond  tiie  day  allowed,  wd  the  barges 

SiJ^flour  ^  very  niariy  fi^e  ^7*  S^^A^r 
S^  teye  aUowed  to  get  to  the  ship  and  get  tiieir 

freight.  „  ., 

6856.  We  take  it  that  this  table  «>«^P^««li^T^t 
bTwSess  which  was  done  m  ^l^,'?'^''^ 
im^  "Rntirelv     T3ie  result  of -that  w  that  the  camsge 

il  t^HoS??nSeaeS  and  I  think  if  there  we«.  better 
fldUtkTin  X  dS^B  for  fading  ihe  craft  in  rejaon- 
ible  toe  Ihe  carriage  from  tiio  dod«  to  Chatham 
migWi  be  materially  xedQoed.    I  have  put  it  at  10  per 


cent,  but  on  going  into  it  rather  more  carefully  I  think 
that  if  half  tilie  extra  time  were  occupied  in  loading 
those  craft  only,  the  cost  of  carriage  might  be  reduced 
20  per  cent,  between  London  and  Chatham.  That  is  '' 
very  serious  matter  to  us  indeed. 

8856.  (Mr.  SUis.)  Do  I  understand  that  you  attribute 
this  delay  to  the  want  of  facilities  in  the  dock  ?— I  can- 
not explain  why  the  barges  are  detained.  I  believe  it  is 
largely  through  want  of  facilities  in  the  dock — sometimes 
want  of  quay-room,  sometimes  want  of  labour,  lam 
tdd.  But  I  am  not  at  the  dock  to  see  the  reason.  All 
I  know  is  that  the  barges  do  not  come  when  they  should, 
and  that  we  have  to  suffer. 

8887.  I  was  rather  wanting  to  ascertain  whether  foa  in- 
clude the  want  of  mechanical  appliances  in  the  dockY— 
I  do  think  so. 

8858.  But  you  do  not  speak  from  much  personal  ob* 
servatkm,  I  gather?— No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lewis  Coward. 

8859.  I  see  in  your  table  you  have  first  Hillweli ;  num- 
ber of  days'  delay  six.  Can  you  of  your  personal 
knowledge  toll  me  to  what  that  delay  is  attributable  at 
all?— No. 

8860.  Then  I  see  the  next  one  at  Millwall,  "no  de- 
lay," and  the  next,  "  no  dely.^    Tou  cannot  teil  in  any 

caae  to  what  the  delay  is  attribatablef— No. 

Cross-eacamined  hy  Mr.  Otorge  Wdttaee, 

8861.  Let  me  put  one  question  upon  that  table.  What 
is  the  point  of  giving  the  dato  of  detvery  order  in  the 
laet  column  but  two.  VHiat  does  that  mean.  I»  ti»* 
the  dato  when  the  delivery  order  is  given  to  yon  t— Yes 

6862.  Who  gives  you  that  delivery  order  I— The 
wheat  or  flour  factor. 

8863.  Tkta/t  is  the  representative  of  (be  buyer  t— Of  the 
seller. 

8864.  You  cannot  get  delivery  untU  your  pm^lbas 
been  sorted  out  for  you?-He  gives  us  «he  deltvery 
In  the  case  of  wheat  we  have  to  get  our  craft  ihmf- 
aide  that  ship  in  24  hours. 

6866  But  you  cannot  get  it  until  it  has  been  sorted 
out  for  yoo.    !» this  in  bulk  or  nott— Montly  in  bulk. 


uikutjcs  of  evidence. 


4^^ 


8866.  But  if  there  «re  ^ther  people  eoming  before 
700  yott  may  have  to  wait  for  your  t»ini?— If  Siere  are 
not  sufficient  facilities  it  ie  so. 

8867.  I  eee  that  the  American  flour  would  all  come  in 
under  the  American  bill  of  lading,  of  which  we  have 
heard  ?— Yes. 

Cross-examined  by    Mr.  Harper. 

8868.  Apparently  the  two  longest  instances  of  delay 
are  the  "  Rank  "  and  the  "  Warden  Court "  ?— Yes. 

8860.  I  suppose  all  this  described  as  ''quarters" 
in  the  second  column  is  wheat  in  bulk? — ^Not  neces- 
sarilT.  The  American  wheat  is  in  bulk,  certainly. 
All  American  wheat  is  in  bulk. 

8870.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  the  whole  of  these 
instances  of  American  flour  and  Ar«erican  wheat  would 
come  under  the  American  bill  of  lading? — ^Entirely. 

Cross-examined  6y  Mr.   Cranstoun. 

8871.  Then  these  goods  are  placed  on  the  quay 
first? — The  flour.  But  although  placed  on  the  quay, 
as  it  happens,  there  is  more  delay  in  getting  the 
flour  than  there  is  in  getting  the  wlieat. 

8872.  You  hare  told  us  that  the  barge  is  to  be  ready 
there  when  the  ship  is  ready  to  break  bulk? — ^In  the 


case  of  wheat  it  has  to  be  ready  withl  i  24  hours  after       Mr.  J*. 
the  date  of  the  delivery  order.  WingenU 

8873.  If  vou  got  24  hours'  notice,  would  you  be  able  5  June  1901« 
to  have  a  barge  there  in  time  ? — Yes  ;  we  have  to. 

8874.  But  would  that  notice  have  the  effect  of 
lessening  the  congestion  at  the  docks? — ^I  am  afraid 
I  do  not  follow  you. 

8875.  Are  there  numbers  of  barges  there  long  before 
they  are  actually  required  ? — ^Undoubtedly. 

8876.  If  the  bargeowner  or  lighterman  had  some 
notice  when  it  was  probable  that  his  consi^ment 
would  be  placed  in  the  barge,  the  congestion  might  be 
lessened? — ^Undoubtedly,  and  a  great  deal  of  time 
might  be  saved,  and  expense  also. 

8877.  {Mr.  Ellis.)  Have  you  made  any  representa- 
tions verbally  or  by  writing  with  respect  to  these 
delays? — To  the  dock  companies,  do  you  mean? 

8878.  Yes? — We  have  not.  I  am  sorry  to  say — 
I  am  sorry  to  be. obliged  to  say — that  the  conduct 
of  the  dock  companies,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
is  very  arbitrary,  and  very  one-sided,  and  it  is 
utterly  useless  to  make  any  representation  at  all. 

8870.  You  really  mean  to  assure  this  Commission 
that  you  have  not  thought  it  worth  your  while  to 
write  a  letter? — That  is  so. 


Mr.  Ckables  James  Blackbttbk  called  and  examined. 


8880.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  nominated  by  the 
Colonial  Wool  Merchants'  Association,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
represent  them  before  this  Commission? — Yes. 

8881.  You  are  the  manager  of  the  Wool  Department 
of  the  Australian  Mortgage  Land  and  Finance  Com- 
pany, Limited  ?— Yes. 

8882.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  what  you 
have  to  say? — ^My  company  was  established  in  the 
year  1863,  and  my  own  experience  of  the  wool  trade 
extends  over  a  period  of  twenty  years.  The  following 
figures  show  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  colonial 
wool  imported  into  London  by  my  company  during  the 
five  years  ending  1809. 


Year. 


Number  of  Bales. 


Value. 


£ 

I8d5 

108,470 

1,176,405 

1890 

o9,u99 

1,099,209 

1897 

70,747 

834,441 

1898 

72,902 

988,220 

1899 

05,503 

1,032,227 

All  these  have  been  stored  at  the  warehouses  of  the 
London  and  India  Dock  Company,  and  taking  an 
average  over  the  past  five  years  mv  firm  have  paid 
In  respect  of  aock  and  warehousing  charges  the  sum  of 
£19,200  annually.  The  actual  amounts  paid  are  as 
follows :  1896,  £26,174  Is.  5d.  ;  1896,  £22,041 146.  2d.  ; 
1807,  £16,580  7s.  8d.  ;  1808,  £16,725  19s.  9d.  ;  1899, 
£14,381  Is.  7d.  During  this  period  of  five  years  the 
imports  of  Australasian  and  Cape  wool  decreased  only 
16  per  cent,  or  by  423,000  bales,  while  the  total  pro- 
duction of  Australasian  and  Cape  wool  decreased  only 
16  per  cent,  or  by  262,800  bales..  From  the  follow- 
ing figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  the 
TO^ttction  of  Colonial  wool,  dealt  with  at  the  London 
Wool  Sales,  has  decreased  during  the  past  five  years 
from  63  per  cent,  to  52  per  cent. : 


Year. 


Total 
production  of 
Australasian 

and 
Cape  Wool. 


Imports  into 
London  of 

Australasian 

and 
Cape  Wool. 


Proportion 

sent 
to  London. 


Bales. 

Bales. 

1895  - 

2,270,800 

1,420,000 

02  per  cent. 

1890  • 

2,134,000 

1,237,000 

58   „ 

1897  - 

2,108,000 

1,253,000 

59   „ 

1898  * 

1,982,000 

1,070,000 

54   ,. 

1899  - 

1908,000 

997,000 

52   „ 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  increase  in  the  quantity 
ot  Australian  wool,  dealt  with  at  the  Wool  Sales  in  Aus- 
tralia and  l^ew  Zealand,  and  shipped  either  direct  to 
the  Continent  or  Liverpool,  or  transhipped  in  London 
for  Yorkshire  manufacturing  centres  or  for  the  Conti- 

4736. 


nent  During  the  past  five  years  the  quantity  of  wool 
dealt  with  at  the  Australasian  sales  increaaed  7  per 
cent,  or  by  61,000  bales,  notwithstanding  that  the  Aus- 
tralasian total  production  decreased  18  per  cent.,  or  by 
360,000  bales.  Then  I  have  prepared  a  table  which 
shows  the  production  and  the  proportion  dealt  with  in 
the  sale  in  Australasia  as  compared  with  London : 


Year. 


Total 
Production  of 
Australasian 

Wool. 


Quantity 
dealt  with  at 

the 
Australasian 
Wool  Sales. 


Proportion 
dealt  with  at 

the 
Australasian 
Wool  Sales. 


1895 
1890 
1897 
1898 
1899 


Bales. 
2,001,000 
1,840,000 
1,834,000 
1,703,000 
1,041,000 


Bales. 

850,000 
897,000 
855,000 
900,000 
911,000 


42  per  cent. 

48 

47 

53 

50 


»> 

17 
II 


>f 


It  will  be  eeen  that  the  proportion  of  the  production  of 
Australasian  wool,  dealt  wiui  at  the  Australasian  Wool 
Sales,  has  increased  during  the  past  five  years  from  42 
per  cent  to  56  per  cent.,  and  that  London  is  not  hold- 
mg  its  own  against  the  markets  established  in  Austra- 
lasia and  New  Zealand.  I  submit  that  the  present  me- 
thod of  levying  dock  and  warehouse  charges  is  out  of 
date,  and  erosdy  unfair.  The  metiiod  is  retail  instead 
of  being  wholesale.  Merchants,  brokers,  shipowners, 
and  insurance  companies  simply  charge  an  exact  figure 
for  work  done  or  obligations  entered  into.  Dock 
charges  are  levied  per  bale  of  wool,  and  are  assessed  in 
a  manner  that  bears  very  hardly  on  the  trade.  Bales 
weighing  between  1^^  and  3j[  cwts.  are  charged  a  con- 
solidated rate  of  4s.,  and  bales  weighing  between  3^  and 
5  cwts.  are  charged  5s.  Thus  two  Sales  apparently 
similar  both  in  size  and  weight  are  landed,  (hie  weighs 
3  cwts.  1  qr.  27  lbs.,  and  pays  4s.  ;  and  the  other,  by 
being,  as  often  happens,  left  on  a  wet  quay  an  hour  or 
two,  absorbs  enough  water  to  turn  the  scale  at  3  cwts. 
2  qrs.,  or  1  lb.  heavier.  This  bale  has  to  pay  58.  ;  in 
other  words,  the  charges  are  raised  25  per  cent.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  upon  the  total  weight  of  the 
bales  we  should  be  charged  as  elsewhere  at  per  ton. 
Now  I  will  show  a  comparison,  of  the  charges  at  London 
and  Liverpool.  For  a  bale  weighing  400  lbs.  of  greasy 
wool  the  cnarges  in  London  would  be  26s.  2d.  per  ton  ; 
and  for  a  bale  weighing  300  lbs.  scoured  wool  the 
charges  in  London  would  be  32s.  3d.  per  ton.  The 
charges  in  Liverpool  would  be  19s.  Id.  per  ton.  Aus- 
tralian wools  are  rarely  sold  in  Liverpool,  but  a  cal- 
culation has  been  made  in  an  equivalent  weight  of  East 
India  bales.  The  work  performed  on  a  bide  of  wool 
does  not  vary.  Some  years  ago  sales  were  less  fre-^ 
quent  in  London,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  consoli- 
dated rate  should  include  the  cost  of  twelve  weeks'  rent 
This  is  now  unnecessary,  as,  taking  the  average  of  the 
wools  my  company  received  for  side  in  25  ships,  the 
average  period  for  whieli  the  bales  are  warehoused  is 
42  days. 

3m2 


Mr.  6.«7« 
Blackburn  I 
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nOYAL  CX)MMISSION  ON  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON: 


Mr,  C.  J.        8883.  Are  these  changes  within  yoor  own  experience  f 
Bkickbunu    — ^Yes. 


5  June  1901.      8884.  Hctve  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  the 

Dock  Company  bringing  large  vessels  to  their  npper 

docks?— The  Dock  GompiHiy  cannot  at  present  bring 
large  vessels  to  the^  npper  docks,  thus  time  «nd  money 
are  expended  after  the  eafe  arrival  of  the  ship  and  the 
farther  risk  of  transport  undertaken.     For  many  years 
it  has  been  the  custom  of  my  company  to  contract  by 
clause  on  bills  of  lading  for  the  discharj^e  of  our  con- 
signments at   the  London   Dock,    contigaous   to   the 
wool  warehouses,  and  in  one  year  27  out  of  108  ships 
canying  wools  for  my  company  were  discharged  under 
this  arrangement.    The  Dock  Compiany  were  thus  en- 
abled to  save  lightevage  or  cartage  on  the  wools  men- 
tioned but  thejr  declined  in  any  way  to  mitigate  their 
charges.     This  is  not  business,  and  strangles  enterprise. 
Special    rates    should    be    forthcoming    for    sx>ecital 
facilities.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind  thai  the  pro- 
prieifcors  of  privtate  warehouses  not  having  water  front- 
age are  thus  at  great  disadvantage  to  the  docks.    They 
must  of  necessily  oart  or  rail  everything  to  their  ware- 
houses.   In  several  instances  the  albove  arrangement 
fell  throu£^  owing  to  the  vessels  being  larger  tiisn  the 
dock    could    aiocommodate,    thus    our   enterprise   was 
wianted.    We  have  little  complaint  to  miake  over  « 
series  of  years,  but  in  1000  in  the  spring  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  owing  to  dilatory  discharge,  and 
as  mentioned  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Dock  Com- 
pany no  Landing  Accounts  were  received  for  471  bales 
ex  "Samoa"  (which  arrived  on  the  22nd  February)  by 
the  22nd  March  notwithstanding  that  the  wool  bad 
been  actually  sold  on  the  9fch  March.    The  manag«nent 
of  the  wool  business  at  the  dbofas,  though  oapable  of 
considerable  improvement,   is  fairly  gooa;   the  work 
is  well  done,  and  the  space  and  wiarehouse  accommo- 
dation  allotted    .to    the    trade   are   admdralble;    con- 
sidering the  enormous  turnover,  complaints  are  very  few, 
and  most  of  these   are  small  departmental  masters. 
My  experience  oi  over  20  years'  wool  work  tells  me  that 
there  is  a  great  want  of  elasticity  in  the  methods  in 
vogue  at  the  docks,  and  a  want  of  touch  between  mer- 
chants and  Uie  higher  of&cials  of  the  dock  company,  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  traflSc.    It 
seems  a  monstrous  proposition  to  put  forward  the  theory 
that  if  you  do  not  like  the  charges  you  can  go  else- 
where.   Every  effort  should  be  made  to  conserve  busi- 
ness existing  and  to  encourage  new,  by  exacting  a  fair 
price  for  fair  work,  and  economising  the  labour  bill 
wherever  possible.    The  value  of  the  wool  warehouses 
should  be  capitalised,  and  rates  fixed  to  net  a  fair  return 
on  the  capital,  but  not  to  cover  deficiencies  in  other 
departments.    We  cannot  see  why  anv  person  or  craft 
should  ha.ve  the  use  of  the  docks  or  tne  services  of  the 
dock  company's  servants  without  payment.     We  sup- 
pose whatever  charge  be  made  it  must  come  out  of  the 
merchuits'  pocket  in  the  end,  as  goods  are  delivered  free 
after  sale.    An  ever-improving  mercantile  fleet,   and 
keenly  competing  business  community,  always  striv- 
ing to  do  business  on  better  terms  all  round,  find  the 
present  dock  system  incapable  of  improvement ;  by  its 
lack  of  means,  they  find  tne  management  too  worried  to 
expend  their  energies  and  experiences  for  the  benefit 


of  the  docks  by  overhauling  rates  and  competing  lor 
business.  The  times  have  rolled  over  them,  and  thej 
are  resigned,  for  they  can  offer  no  inducemeiit  to  at* 
tract  fresh  capital  it  needs  a  dock  trust,  having  the 
mone^  to  ^ecute,  as  well  as  suggest  reforms.  I  am 
of  opinion  that,  as  the  buying  power  of  the  world  con- 
centrates in.  London,  every  ^ort  should  be  made  to 
induce  goods  to  use  the  Port  of  London.  The  roadway 
from  th^  dock  sates  is  out  of  repair,  and  this  makes  u 
unnecessarily  difficult  to  get  heavy  loads  out  of  the 
docks  for  delivery.  As  the  great  cost  on  wool  is  the 
storing  and  then  moving  it  from  intermediate  floors 
to  top  show  floor,  an  enmess  lift  or  moving  floor  might 
with  advantage  be  used.  During  the  March  sales  on.  a 
busy  day  the  passenger  lift  could  only  carry  four  m«n  less 
than  50  per  cent,  of  which  it  should  have  carried.  Boys 
for  light  work  ought  be  largely  employed  in.  keeping 
gangways  clear,  and  filling  in  loose  wool  after  sale,  as 
they  are  less  expensive  and  quite  as  smart  as  men,  if 
they  can  be  employed  continuously.  There  should  be 
one  ot  two  strong  gangs  of  pilers  to  perambulate  the 
sale.  What  is  lacking  is  the  grasp  of  business  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  our  railway  manages.  They 
make  the  booH  fit  the  man,  not  try  to  make  tlie  man 
fit  the  boot ;  in  the  'boom  which  preoeded  the  intro- 
duction of  the  McEinley  tariff,  woof-buying  was  against 
time,  and  the  English  railways  covered  themselves  with 
glory  by  their  grasp  of  the  situation*  High  (^ciah 
never  left  the  wool  till  it  w;is  on  board  ship.  What  we 
want  is  a  touch  of  the  same  quality. 

8886.  {Sir  Bobert  GifFen.)  Where  do  you  get  these 
figures  of  the  production  of  wool  and  the  quantity 
coming  to  London  in  bales?  What  is  the  source  of 
your  information? — ^They  are  taken  from  a  circular 
issued  by  Helmuth,  Schwartae,  and  Co.,  the  highest 
authority  in  the  trade. 

8886.  And,  of  course,  they  are  liable  to  the  observa- 
tion that  a  bale  is  not  a  sound  unit,  because  bales 
differ  so  much  in  weight  ?-— That  would  apply  in  some 
cases,  but  all  our  bales  are  packed  in  a  press,  and  the 
weight  is  uniform. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Harper. 

8887.  The  wool  business  does  not  affect  the  wharves, 
does  it  ? — ^Not  to  any  great  extents 

8888.  But  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  decrease  would  be  owing  to  direct  buying  in  Aus- 
tralia now  ? — That  is  so. 

8889.  Many  Yorkshire  firms  send  their  buyers  direct 
and  ship  direct  to  avoid  you?— Yes. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  B(yidand  Whitehead, 

8890.  As  I  understand  you,  the  circumstances  of  the 
wool  trade  have  been  modified  very  considerably  during 
recent  years  in  London  ? — ^That  is  so. 

8^1.  And  has  there  been  any  corresponding  modi- 
fication either  in  the  system  adopted  by  the  dock  com- 
panies as  affecting  the  wool  trade  or  in  the  diarges 
which  they  make  to  you  ? — ^There  has  been  no  modifica- 
tion. 


Mr.  William  Bakek  Daioels  called  and  examined. 


8802.  {Chairman.)  You  are  acting  manager  of  the  wool 
nr*'  ur  n  department  of  the  New  Zeakuid  Loan  and  Mercantile 
Dk^      A^i«?y  Company,  Limited  J-Tes. 

' 8803.  And  you  have  been  nominated  by  the  Colonial 

Wool  Merchants'  Association  to  appear  before  us  on 
their  behalf  ?— Yes. 

8894.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  proceed  with  your 
evidence? — ^My  Gomx>any  has  been  for  many  years  a 
very  laige  customer  of  the  Loiidon  and  Lidia  Dock 
CSompaniee ;  as  it  has  for  the  past  five  years  paid  on  an 
average  the  sum  of  £9,400  per  annum  in  settlement  of 
charges  incurred  in  respect  of  wool  and  other  produce 
stored  at  the  docks.  I  offer  evidence  with  special 
reference  to  the  excessive  dock  charges  on  Colonial  wool 
and  tiie  bad  system  of  management  prevailing  in  the 
wool  department  of  the  London  and  Ijidia  Dodcs  Com- 
pany. 

8895.  Now  will  you  tell  us  about  the  various  opera- 
tions incidental  to  the  storage  and  showing  of  wool  ? — 
The  various  operations  incidental  to  the  storage  and  show^ 
ing  of  wool  are  charged  for  at  so  much  per  mIc  of  wool, 
the  rate  varying  at  exactly  marked  gradations  of  w«[ght> 
thus  on  a  bale  of  wool  weighing  3  cwts.  1  qr.  27  lbs.  the 


consolidated  rate  is  4s.,  but  on  a  bale  weighing 
3  cwts.  2  qrs.,  or  lib.  more,  the  charge  is  6s.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  proper  basis  for  a  tariff  of 
dock  charges  is  the  lactual  weight.  The  freight  is  charged 
for  on  this  basis,  and  if  the  dock  charges  were  ao  made 
up,  many  anomalies  constantly  occurring  under  existing 
conditions  would  be  removedi  The  Sock  Company's 
consolidated  rate  includes  12  weeks'  rent,  but  whereas 
this  was  a  reasonable  provision  when  the  arrangement  wss 
first  adopted  the  substitution  of  6  series  of  wool  sales 
for  4  series  renders  six  to  seven  weeks  the  uraal  time 
that  parcels  require  to  be  warehoused  under  nonnal  con- 
ditions. When  the  tariff  was  arranged,  due  allowance 
was  doubtless  made  for  the  12  weeks'  storage,  but  now 
that  goods  rarely  rest  in  warehouses  for  this  len^^  of 
time,  .a  proportionate  reduction  should  be  made  in  the 
consolidated  rate. 

8896.  Have  you  anything;  to  say  on  the  question 
of  delay  at  the  docks?-— The  work  of  hand- 
ling the  wool  at  the  docks  has  of  late  been  performed  in 
a  very  unsatisfactory  manner.  As  a  typical  instance  T 
quote  the  undue  delay  in  producing  wools  avaflable  lor 
the  second  series  of  1900  sales  when  called  for,  tot  lot* 
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ting  purposes,  in  oonsequ^ice  of  which  some  129  bales 
comaigned  to  my  company,  affecting  19  separate  inter- 
ests, could  not  be  sold  in  the  sales  for  which  they  shoula 
have  been  available,  resulting  in  considerable 
loss  to  the  owners  as  the  market  receded. 
In  connection  with  this  matter  the  attitude  taken  by 
the  dock  company,  regarding  the  representations  made 
by  my  company,  was  not  such  as  was  reasonably  to 
be  expected  ^m  a  business  concern,  apart  from  any 
consioeration  of  the  value  of  my  company's  business 
to  the  dodc  company.  In  furnishing  landing  and  sale 
weights,  and  particulars  of  charges  relative  to  several 
of  the  parcels  referred  to,  undue  delay  occurred, 
for  example,  while  the  "Waikat"  and  ''Bakaia" 
completed  discharge  on  the  6th  March,  weight  notes 
were  not  completed  until  2nd  and  4th  April.  In  the 
case  of  certain  of  our  wools  shipped  by  the  vessels 
named,  as  well  as  by  the  "  Wakanui,"  sales  of  which 
were  made  on  2l8t,  22nd  and  24th  March,  relative 
charges  notes  were  not  furnished — an7  then  only  after 
repeated  applications  had  been  made— until  3rd  April, 
the  formulation  of  account  sales  in  consequence  being 
unduly  delayed.  While  it  must  be  conceded  that 
work  at  the  docks  during  the  year  1900  was 
interfered  with  by  labour  troubles,  I  consider  that 
such  a  state  of  affairs  as  at  times  existed  might  have 
been  avoided,  had  there  been  betler  supervision  exer- 
cised in  the  Wool  Department  at  the  docks,  and  in 
my  opinion,  to  ensure  the  proper  handling  of  wool, 
there  should  be  appointed  a  responsible  and  capable 
officer,  who  should  be  located  at  the  docks,  and  that 
the  direction  of  affairs  there  should  be  left  less  in  ihe 
hands  of  "foremen" — as  has  of  late  been  the  case — 
-who  shift  responsibilitv  from  one  to  another.  Again, 
4irrangements  should  be  made  for  complaints  being 
more  promptly  investigated  and  dealt  with.  The  faci- 
lities, as  regards  floor  space,  lighting  and  showing 
vool^  at  the  dock  warehouses,  are  ample  for  present 
requirements,  and  with  proper  organisation  the  dock 
company  should  be  in  quite  a  favourable  position  to 
hanole  wool. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.   George  Wallace, 

8897.  I  think  in  the  second  series  of  {he  1900  sales 
there  was  a  very  great  glut  of  wool,  was  there  not? 
— Yes  ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  Kew  Zealand  wool. 

8898.  And  the  market  fell,  did  it  not?— Yes,  it 
subsequently  fell. 

8899.  And  a  small  quantity  was  sol?  in  consequence 
of  the  fall  of  the  market  7— Yes,  the  withdrawals  were 
unusually  heavy,  but  not  so  much  as  regarding  New 
Zealand  wool. 

8900.  There  was  a  great  glut  of  wool  which  had  to 
be  dealt  with?— There  was  no  ^lut  of  wool,  but  the 
market  was  a  bad  one.  The  arrivals  were  not  unduly 
heavy. 

800L  But  there  was  plenty  of  wool  in  the  ware- 
house f— The  wool  was  arriving  and  in  the  warehouse. 


8902.  And  not  going  out.      You  really  do  not  re-    Mr.  W.  B. 
member,  do  you? — Yee,  I  remember  exactly,  but  I  do      DatMi, 

not  quite  see  your  point.    They  had  the  wool,  buk  we  ^^     - 

could  not  get  it.    The  wool  was  in  the  warehouse  and  **  *^^^  ^^^ 
we  could  not  get  it. 

6QP3b  I  «m  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  your  finding 
out  my  point.  We  want  the  facte.  In  point  of  fact 
did  the  dock  companies  make  you  any  payment  on 
that  account? — ^They  have  since  done  so.  The  new 
management  have  done  so.  The  old  management  de- 
clined to  entertain  our  claim. 

8904.  You  said:  "In  consequence  of  which  some 
129  bales  consigned  to  my  company,  affecting  19  sepa- 
rate interests,  could  not  be  sold  in  the  sales  for  which 
they  should  have  been  available,  resulting  in  con- 
siderable loss  to  the  owners  as  the  market  receded"! — 
That  is  so. 

8906.  And  that  claim  has  been  paid  by  the  dock 
company? — Yes,  since  my  evidence  was  put  in  or 
rather  since  it  was  drafted. 

8906.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  when  your  evidence 
was  drafted? — >In  November  last  year. 

8907.  So  that  it  cannot  be  described  as  up  to  date, 
When  was  the  dadm  paid  ?-^Some  time  this  year. 

8908.  What  time? — ^I  could  not  give  you  the  exact 
date.    Probably  February  or  Miarch. 

8009.  Or  April  ?-^ossibly.       . 

8910.  Or  January  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

8911.  Would  you  kindly  give  us  something.  You  see 
you  are  coming  here  to  give  evidence.  You  should 
assume  an  attitude  such  as  is  reasonably  to  be  expected 
from  a  business  concern,  and  you  cannot  tell  me  when 
this  claim  was  allowed  or  whether  it  was  allowed,  or 
anjrthing  about  it  ? — I  can  tell  you  it  was  paid  this  year, 
since  the  new  management  came  in. 

8912.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  new  management? — 
New  managers  of  the  docks  were  appointed.  The  old 
managers  declined  to  entertain  it. 

8913.  Have  they  not  got  the  same  chairman  that  they 
had  last  year  ? — I  am  talking  of  the  managers. 

8914.  The  managers  have  not  the  sole  control  of  the 
dock  company  ? — Apparently  they  had  in  tiiose  days. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harper. 

8915.  Wool  comes  in  large  ships,  does  it  not? — ^Yes. 

8916.  And  goes  to  Tilbury  ? — Some  of  it  goes  there. 

8917.  Or  the  Albert  Docks  7— Yes. 

8918.  And  is  then  barged  up  ? — ^Yes. 

8919.  The  London  Docks  are  mostly  used  for  the 
storage  of  wool  ? — ^Yes  ;   it  is  barged  up. 

8920.  Is  it  barged  up  by  the  dock  company  1^— Yet. 
8920a.  In,  I  suppose,  large  barges  ?— Yes. 


(Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  June  10,  at  11  o'clock.) 
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8021.  (Mr,  Lewii  Coward,)  Before  you  begin  will  your 
Lordship  allow  me  to  correct  two  statements  of  fact  that 
were  given  in  evidence  at  the  last  sitting  of  the  Com- 
mission. I  will  ask  your  Lordship  to  turn  to  the 
table  which  was  put  in  at  Question  8852  on  the  23rd 
day.    Your  Lordsnip  remembers  that  a  statement  was 

gtit  in  then  showing  the  detention  of  barges 
elonging  to  a  firm  of  Wingent  and  Kimmins, 
Limited,  and  two  delays  were  attributed  to  the 
Millwall  Dock  Company,  namely  the  "Ernest 
Albert "  and  the  "  Bethell."  It  was  elicited  from  the 
Witness  by  Mr.  Ellis  that  it  was  not  his  personal 
observation,  but  the  facts  are  so  totally  at  variance  with 
the  statement  in  that  coltunn  that  I  will  deal  with  it. 
The  "Ernest  Albert"  was  a  barge  belonging  to  the 
London  and  Rochester  Barge  Company.  It  entered 
the  Millwall  Dock,  not  on  uie  23rd  June,  as  alleged, 
but  at  five  minutes  to  four  on  the  morning  of  the  20th 
June ;  it  was  loaded  with  338  quarters  of  wheat  ez 
**  Breckfield  "  by  2.30  p.m.,  on  ilie  same  day,  and  it  left 
the  dock  at  3.45  a.m.  on  the  30th  June  the  following 
day.  With  regard  to  the  "Bethell,"  that  was  a  barge 
belonging  to  uie  same  company,  namely  the  London 
and  Rochester  Barge  Company.  That  vessel  entered 
the  dock  at  4  p.m.  on  the  12th  September,  and  not  on 


the  7th  September  as  is  alleged  in  the  column.  It  was 
loaded  with  350  quarters  of  wheat  ez  '*  Oceana "  by 
about  8  p.m.  on  the  13th  September,  and  was  also 
loaded  with  10  tons  of  nitrate,  ex  "  Condor/'  on  the 
14th,  and  left  the  dock  the  same  day  at  4.40  p.m.  Of 
course  it  was  impossible  for  me  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  when  that  was  put  in  to  cross-examine  the  wit- 
ness upon  it,  but  I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  now  by 
a  witness  who  is  here. 

^  (Mr,  EUU,)  I  was  going  to  say  that  if  evidence  is 
contradicted,  of  course  it  must  be  oontradicted  by 
evidence  ;  but  I  understand  the  Counsel  to  say  he  i& 
prepared  to  prove  it. 

Mr,  Lewis  Coward.)  Yes,  I  am  prepared  to  prove  it 
It  is  a  little  unfortunate  that  tables  are  prepared  in 
that  way. 

(Mr,  Loehnis,)  My  Lord,  one  thing  I  want  to  say 
about  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  is  this :  There  is 
only  one  delay  alleged,  that  of  the  *'  Young  George," 
from  the  21st  to  the  24th  September.  The  23rd 
September  happened  to  be  a  Sunday. 

(Mr,  EUis,)  You  have  looked  into  that  and  are  sure 
about  it? 
(Mr,  Loehnis.)  My  client  has. 


Mr.  Richard  Knowles  Spbkgbb  called  and  examined. 


(Chairman.)  You  are  a  director  of  the  British 

MT:^  ^'    Oil  and  Cake  Mills,  Limited,  and  are  also  manager  of 
^^^'      the  Stewart  Brothers  and  Spencer  branch  of  that  busi- 
11  June  1901.  »«8  ?— Yes. 

^  8923.  Your  firm  are  seed  crushers,  and  you  desire  to 
give  evidence  as  to  the  seed  oil  and  cake  trade  in  so  far 
as  it  bears  on  the  subject  of  this  inquiry? — Yes. 

8024.  You  are  also  chairman  of  the  London  and  Roches- 
ter Barge  Company,  Limited? — ^Yes. 

8025.  WiU  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us  your  evi- 
dence?— ^The  business  of  my  firm  (Stewart  Bros.,  and 
Spencer,  now  amalgamated  with  the  British  Oil  and 
Cfaike  Mills,  Limited,)  was  established  in  1870,  their 
mills  being  situated  at  Brambridges,  on  the  Upper 
Med'way.    The  tolls  imposed  by  the  Upper  Meaway 


Navigation  Company  under  Act  of  Parliament  practi- 
cally secures  to  the  Upper  Medway  Navigation  Com- 
pany a  monopoly  of  the  water  carriage  over  the  waters 
which  that  companv  control.  The  tolls  and  rates  for 
transport  became  unbearable  to  my  firm,  who  sought  for 
fresh  premises  in  free  water,  and  after  considering  sites 
upon  both  the  Thames  and  Lower  Medway,  selected  a 
position  at  Rochester,  below  bridse,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Medway,  where  they  were  enablea  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Thames  and  Lower  Medway, 
with  the  freedom  of  entry  to  the  docks  for  barges  neces- 
sary to  the  business.  Barges  trading  between  the  Med- 
way and  the  London  Docks  keep  within  specified 
water  limits  of  the  Port  of  London,  and  therefore  are  not 
classed  as  "vessels  trading  coa9tv^se"^upon  which  the 
London  Dock  Companies  levy  dues.  In  tiie  year  1806 
the  dock  companies  attempted  to  levy  dock  ctues  upon 
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such  barges.  My  firm  joined  with  others  in  a  test  ac- 
tion, instituted  under  the  auspices  of  the  cement  trade 
section  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  re- 
sulted in  legally  establishii^  the  right,  which  had  been 
in  force  for  nearly  100  years,  of  free  entry  to  tiie  dooks 
ior4)aige6  taking  cargoes  to  or  receiving  cargoes  from  yea- 
s^  lading  or  discharging  therein.  The  Londbn  and 
India  Docks  Joint  Committee  then  lodged  a  Bill  in  Par- 
iiament  to  repeal  those  rights  and  enable  them  to  le- 
gally impose  certain  rates  and  charges  upon  all  bargee 
snd  lighten  and  their  contents  entering  or  leaving 
the  docks.  The  second  reading  of  this  Bill  was  opposed 
by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  negatived  in 
May,  1900,  and  the  Boyal  Commission  on  the  Port  of 
London  appointed. 

8826.  I  understand  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  con- 
•tiifcated  to  administer  the  docks  in  the  interests  of 
would  be  greatly  improved  by  the  abolition  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  companies  at  present  exploiting  ihe  water 
and  quays  of  the  docks  on  the  River  Thames  ? — ^I  am. 

8027.  And  you  think  a  public  Trust  should  be  sub- 
atituted  to  administer  the  docks  in  the   interests    of 

commerce  9— Yea.  I  desire  to  offer  evidence  on  the 
eabjeot  of  the  control  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  Water- 
men's Company  over  the  water  carrying  trade  within 
certain  limits  on  the  River  Thames.  I  have  experience 
of  this  matter  in  the  capacity  of  Chairman  of  the  London 
and  Rochester  Barge  Company.  This  company  are  barge 
and  lighter  builders  and  also  have  a  water  carrying 
trade  upon  the  Thames  and  Medway.  Tliey  have 
absorbed  tihe  firms  of  James  Fox  and  Co.,  one  of  the 
oldest  lighter  barge  builders  in  London,  and  of  G.  H. 
Cure!  and  Co.,  uuling  barge  builders  of  Rochester. 
Sailing  barges,  trading  between  the  Medway  (among 
other  places)  and  the  Thames  and  its  docks,  are  manned 
by  men  who  are  skilful  and  experienced  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  craft,  and  while  navigating  to  and  from 
points  outside  certain  limits  of  the  River  Thames, 
from  and  to  points  within  such  limits  do  not  require  to 
iiold  a  waterman's  licence.  When  these  craft  carry 
goods  to  and  from  places  within  the  limits  of  the 
Thamea  over  which  the  Watermen's  Company  possess 
powers,  they  are  comp^ed  to  submit  to  the  presence 
of  men  holding  the  Watermen's  Company's  licence. 
Unnecessary  expenses  are  incurred  bv  owners  of 
sailing  barges,  steam  tugs  and  other  craft,  on  account 
vt  the  "boarding  money"  paid  to  Freemen  of  the 
Watermen's  Company;  whue  a  demoralising  effect 
must  be  produced  upon  sudi  Freemen  who  are  enabled 
to  obtain  a  living  by  loafing  upon  the  waters  to  secure 
this  "boarding  money"  paid  to  them  nominally  for 
work  which  they  are  usually  quite  incapable  of  per- 
forming safely.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  monopoly 
enjoyed  by  this  company,  facilitated  the  recent  strike, 
and  encouraged  the  men  who  were  very  well  paid,  to 
follow  the  lead  of  those  responsible  for  its  organisa- 
tion, whereby  heavy  losses  have  been  inflicted  on  manu- 
Jacturers,  merchants,  wharfingers,  barge  owners  and 
others  interested  in  the  water  carrying  trade  of  the 
Thames,  and  a  further  blow  given  to  the  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  general  'and  of  London  in  par- 
ticular. 

8028.  Now  have  you  anything  to  tell  us  with  refer- 
'Snce  to  the  effect  on  your  own  trade  of  l^e  charges 
proposed  to  be  made  by  the  dock  companies? — ^Refer- 
Ting  to  tho  first  attempt  of  the  Dock  Company  to 
levv  the  tolls  upon  barges  trading  between  the  Thames 
and  the  Medway,  that  would  affect  the  Rochester  branch 
of  our  company  to  the  extent  of  about  £1,000  a  year. 

The  present  powers  which  the  company  are  applying 
for  would  affect  the  same  branch  to  the  extent  of 
£2,000  to  £2,600  a  year,  and  the  effect  on  the  com- 
panv's  business  as  a  whole  would  amount  to  £10,000 
io  £16,000  a  year.  I  can  give  you  the  figures  if  you 
wish. 

8929.  Have  you  any  atatement  of  those  figures  pre- 
•pared  7--I  have  not  a  statement  here  prepared  in  a  form 
to  pat  in,  but  I  can  go  over  them  in  a  minute.  They  ave 
Texy  aimpla  I  have  some  figures  here,  bat  they  are 
Tather  in  the  rough. 

8930.  Tell  us  first,  please,  the  ci^italisation  of  the 
-company  to  mhiA  you  refer  Y— The  nominal  capital  is 
£2,250,000. 

8031.  Is  it  all  paid  up  ^£1,750,000  paid  ap. 

8032.  Do  you  publish  a  balanc^sheetf— Yet. 

8933.  Will  you  tell  me  your  gross  income  for  the  last 
^ear  T— Off-hand  I  could  sot  trust  my  memory. 


8034.  Then  I  think  you  had  better  put  in  the  last    jiff  j}.  jg, 
year's  balanco-sheet  of  the  company  9— Certainly.  Spentmr* 

{The  Witness  handed  in  Report  and  Balance  Sheet  of  10  JuBS  180 
the  British  Oil  and  Cake  Muls  Company,  Limited,  for  ■ 

the  year  ended  June  20th  1900.    See  Appendix,  24th 
Day,  No.  1.) 

8935.  Now,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  what 
figures  you  propose  to  give  us.  Do  you  propose  to  give 
us  a  statement  of  the  loss,  or  suggested  loss,  which  would 
be  incurred  by  your  company  per  annum  ?— What  the 
cost  would  be  to  the  c<Hnpany.  The  Dock  Company  are 
going  for  powers  to  charge  4d.  a  ton  on  the  barges' 
renster.  1  will  give  you  what  the  charge  would  be  on 
100  tons  at  4d.  a  ton  on  the  barges'  register.  A 
barge  to  carry  100  tons  resistors  about  50  tons, 
so  that  would  be  16s.  8d.  dues  per  barge.  Theai 
they  are  proposins  to  charge  Is.  per  ton  on  oilseeds, 
which  would  be  £5  on  a  100-ton  oarge.  That  is  £5 
16s.  8d.  for  100  tons.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  oil 
manufactured  from  seed  is  exported.  On  100  tons  ox 
linseed  there  would  be  about  o5  tons  of  oil.  If  that 
were  sent  on  to  the  docks  in  one  barge  load  there  would 
be  16s.  8d.  barge  dues,  and  Is.  6d.  a  ton  on  the  oil, 
which  would  be  £2  12s.  6d.  The  total  figures  coffether 
amout  to  £9  5s.  lOd.  per  100  tons.  The  Bochester 
Branch  Mill  has  a  larser  capacity ;  but,  taking  a  crush 
of  500  tons  a  week,  that  is  practically  £40  to  £45  a 
week,  and  if  you  multiply  that  by  52  it  comes  to  about 
£2,250  to  £2,500  a  year. 

8936.  Does  that  embrace  all  'tiie  loss  ?— No ;  that  is 
only  the  loss  on  the  branch  which  I  particularly  repre- 
sent.  We  have  other  mills  that  draw  from  London, 
and  I  estimate  that  their  output  is  four  times  more. 
Then  we  also  sometimes  draw  from  London  supplies 
for  our  county  mills,  situate  in  Hull,  Bristol,  Glouces- 
ter Glasgow,  Leith,  and  Burntisland.  I  am  speaking 
within  the  mark  if  I  say  that  the  total  liability  of  the 
company  under  the  powers  that  the  dock  company  are 
now  asking  would  be  £10,000  to  £15,000  a  year. 

8937.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Will  you  tell  us 
where  the  limits  of  the  Upper  Medway  and  the  Lower 
Medway  are  7 — ^The  Lower  Medway  limits  are  about  half 
a  mile  Mow  Maidstone  Bridge.  The  Medway  naviga- 
tion limits  are  scarcely,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so, 
a  point  in  this  present  inquiry. 

8938.  Are  your  premises  on  the  Lower  Medway  f-— 
Yes,  but  outside  the  limits  of  the  Lower  Medway  I^avi- 
gation  Company. 

8939.  Than  you  say  the  Upper  Medway  Navigation 
Company  have  secured  a  monopoly  ol  the  watsr  car* 
riage  ? — ^Yes. 

8940.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  tolls  which  they  are 
authorised  to  take  by  Parliament? — ^Yes. 

8841.  At  any  rate  it  does  not  affect  us  in  this  in- 
quiry  ? — ^No. 

8842.  You  said  that  you  thought  that  the  conditiona 
of  the  seed  crushing  trade  would  be  greatly  improved 
by  t<he  abolition  of  the  control  of  the  companies  at  pre- 
sent exploiting  the  water  and  quays  of  the  docks  on 
the  River  Thunes,  but  you  did  not  give  anj  reason 
why  t.hat  improvement  might  be  anticipated  f— The 
charges  under  the  present  conditions  are  very  much 
heavier  than  they  are  for  similar  services  at  most  ports. 
I  can  discharge  seed  at  Rochester  and  bring  it  to  Lon- 
don at  a  cheaper  rate  than  seed  can  be  discharged  in 
London  and  delivered  to  London  mills. 

8943.  Therefore  what  you  mean  is  that  you  think 
that  under  a  public  Trust  you  would  get  lower  rates  ? 
— I  think  under  a  public  "Anst  the  business  would  be 
managed,  if  T  may  say  so,  from  a  serving-ccmunerce 
objective  point,  instead  of  from  a  divi<?end-eaming  ob- 
jective point. 

8944.  You  have  not  told  us  how  many  barges  your 
company  own.  Can  you  tell  us  that? — ^We  own  57 
sailing  barges  and  22  dumb  lighters. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browno.)  Would  you  mind,  sir,  also 
ssking  him  upon  what  tonnage  he  has  calcalatsd  those 
losses,  because  without  the  tonnage  it  is  impossible  to 
make  much  of  the  figures  f 

8945.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Can  you  answer  that 
question?— I  deal  witn  100,000  tons  a  year  at  the 
Rochester  brandi. 

8946.  Is  that  mainly  in  barges  Y— Yes. 

8947.  Is  that  mostly  from  the  docks  ^Yes,  mostly 
from  the  docks. 
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Mr.  R,  K,        8948.  There  is  not  mncli  of  your  carso  discharged  in 
Sptneer.      the  river  ? — ^Very  rarely  is  it  discharged  m  the  river. 

10  June  1901.  8049.  What  are  the  limits  of  freedom  for  the  sailing 
■  '  barges? — ^I  believe  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the 
Naze  to  the  North  Foreland.  When  the  company  tried 
to  make  sailing  barges  pay  dues  they  reliea  upon  a 
TreasuiT'  Minute  which  drew  an  imaginary  line  from 
Port  Victoria,  I  believe,  across  to  Southend.  I  can- 
not give  you  the  exact  bearings,  but  Uiat  Treasury 
Minute  can  no  doubt  be  produced  if  you  wish  it. 

{Mr,  IU>\dand  WhiUhead.)  My  Lord,  may  I  inter- 
vene? I  think  the  witness  is  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion. I  think  he  is  confusing  the  limits  of  the  Water- 
men's Company  with  the  limits  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy. I  am  told  that  the  Watermen's  Company's 
limit  is  between  London  and  Gravesend. 

(TTf^neM.)  Quite  so.  I  answered  what  I  understood 
to  be  the  question. 

(Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to 
refer  us  to  that? 

(Mr.  Cranstoun.)  Yes.  I  have  the  Watermen's  Com- 
Company's  bye-laws  here. 

8960.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  You  alluded  to  the 
charges  made  by  the  freemen  of  the  Watermen's  Com- 
panv  for  "boarding  money."  Is  that  boarding  money 
paid  for  coming  on  board  your  sailing  barges  ? — ^Yes. 

8951.  How  much  does  it  amount  to  per  barge? — I 
believe  it  is  6s.  per  tide. 

8952.  (Mr.  EUis.)  When  were  the  mills  to  which  you 
allude  as  having  been  put  up  at  Brambridges  erected  ? 
^I  think  in  about  1805. 

8953.  As  1  understand,  your  old  firm  of  Stewart 
Brothers  and  Spencer,  which  has  now  been  absorbed, 
commenced  its  operations  in  1870? — Yes. 

8954.  At  those  mills  ?— Yes. 

8955.  Have  your  old  firm  spent  any  capital  on  those 
mills  since  1870  ? — We  rentea  those  mills. 

8956.  Were  they  enlarged  ?— They  were  enlarged 
under  our  occupancy  and  at  our  expense. 

8067.  And  are  those  the  mills  to  which  the  100,000 
ton«  x>er  annam  is  attached? — ^No,  the  100,000  tons 
per  annum  is  attached  to  the  Bochester  mills — the  new 
mills  built  at  Rochester. 

8958.  Is  the  whole  volume  of  trade  with  regard  to 
which  you  desire  to  epeak  100,000  tons? — ^No. 

8969.  I  am  speaking  now  of  you  in  your  capacity  as 
manager  of  Stewart  Brothers  and  Spencer.  That  is 
100,000  tons  ?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

8960.  And  that  trade  comes  from^  two  places,  does  it 
— Rochester  and  Brambridges  ? — ^No.  The  Brambridges 
Mills  are  shut  down ;  they  are  destroyed  altogether. 

8961.  They  are  extinct,  are  they  ? — ^Yes,  they  are  ex- 

Ifinct. 

8962.  Then  you  carrv  on  your  business  now  at  what 
you  call  the  New  Mills? — ^Yes,  the  Bochester  mills. 

8963.  Do  those  belong  to  you  ? — Yes. 

6964.  And  were  erected  by  you? — ^They  were  erected 
on  our  own  freehold. 

8966.  In  what  year  ?--1880. 

8966.  And  during  the  last  20  years  have  you  added 
to  those? — Yery  considerably. 

8067.  Your  volume  of  business  has  steadily  increased 
during  the  20  years? — Considerably. 

8968.  And  it  is  in  regard  to  that  volume  of  business 
that  the  loss  you  spoke  of  attaches  ? — ^The  smaller  loss 
of  which  I  spoke  attaches  to  that  That  i«  the  £2,000 
to  £2,500  a  year. 

6969.  Now  I  pass  to  the  other  capacity  in  which  you 
oome  here,  namely,  that  of  a  director  of  the  British 
Oil  and  Cake  Mills,  Limited  That  company  absorbed 
your  old  firm  I— Yes. 

6970.  Am  I  to  take  it  that  the  100,000  tons  is  in  re- 
lation to  the  whole  concern  now?— No,  only  to  my 
branch  of  it. 

8971.  Then  the  British  Oil  and  Cake  Mills,  Limited, 
has  a  much  larger  volume  of  businese  than  that,  has 
it  t— Twenty  times,  I  should  eay,  epeaking  roundly. 

8972.  Has  your  evidence  relation,  to  that  larger  volume 
also? — ^Yes,  but  only  to  the  tonnage  that  passes 
through  the  London  Docks,  because  the  dock  campany 
are  proposing  -to  charge  all  lighters    and    all    goods. 


Therefore  the  lighters  of  the  London  liills  would  be 
liable  to  those  charges. 

8973.  I  wanted  rather,  if  I  mav,  to  ask  as  to  your 
capacity,  in  order  to  gauge  the  value  of  your  evideHco. 
You  speak  to  ud  in  another  capacity,  that  is  as 
chairman  of  the  London  and  Bochester  Barg^  Com- 
pany?— That  is  so. 

8974.  Your  original  capacity  as  manager  of  Stewart 
Brothers  and  Spencer's  business  has  been  absorbed 
in  that  of  the  British  Oil  and  Oftke  Company?— 
Quite  so. 

8975.  But  you  also  have  another  capacity  as  ehair- 
man  of  this  company  ?— Yes,  a  separate  company  en- 
tirely. 

8976.  And  your  evidence  covers  the  whale  ?— Yes,  it 
covers  the  two. 

(Chairman.)  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  wish  to  cross -examine  this  witness.  If 
so,  I  would  make  the  suggestion  before  you  begin  to 
do  so  that  as  there  seems  to  be  a  little  ooriusion  in  the 
witness's  mind,  it  might  be  convenient  for  you  to  ask 
on  behalf  of  the  dock  companies  as  to  this  charge  of 
4d.  being  levied  on  empty  barges,  which  I  understand 
is  not  intended. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  is  barges  coming  to  take 
away  goods  from  the  dock,  my  Lord. 

(Chairman.)  It  is  for  you,  not  me,  to  ask,  of  course. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  was  not  proposing  reaUy  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  Commission  with  cross-examina- 
ing  the  witness  at  alL  The  only  thing  I  should  like, 
following  on  what  Mr.  Ellis  asked,  is  to  get  the  tonnage 
upon  which  the  witness  calculates  the  loss  of  £10,000. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Balfour  Browne. 

8977.  You  said  you  thought  about  twenty  times 
100,000  tons.  Would  you  give  me  the  exact  tonnage  ? — 
In  mentioning  twenty  times  100,000  tons,  I  was  re- 
ferring to  the  business  of  the  Company,  not  only  in 
London,  but  its  various  branches.  In  dealing  with  the 
specific  question  it  is  only  as  affecting  the  position 
of  the  company  as  regards  goods  through  the  London 
Docks. 

8978.  You  spoke  of  goods  at  Bristol,  Gloucester,  and 
so  on.  Upon  what  tonnage  were  you  calculating  that 
loss? — ^I  was  calculating  on  a  tonnage  of  500,000  and 
600,000  tons  a  year. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harper. 

8979.  I  understand  you  do  not  get  much  fitHn  the 
wharves  ? — No,  not  much  from  the  wharves. 

8980.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  Do  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
Company  of  which  you  are  chairman,  deal  with  a  tonnage 
of  500,000  to  600,000  tons  per  annum  ?— No,  so  far  as 
the  Rochester  branch  is  concerned  ;  is  it  about  100,000 
tons  per  annum. 

8981.  You  calculated  a  .^oss;  I  do  not  quite  follow 
you ;  if  you  do  not  deal  with  that  very  large  amount  of 
tonnage,  how  does  the  loss  accrue  to  you? — It  accrues 
to  me  in  my  position  as  director  of  the  British  Oil  and 
Cake  Mills. 

8982.  Does  the  Company  deal  with  that  ttmnage?— 
Yes,  and  more. 

8983.  It  does  deal  with  600,000  tons  a  year?— Yes. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  I  cannot  understand,  with 
great  respect  to  the  witness,  because  the  total  amount  of 
seed  and  nuts  dealt  with  in  our  docks  is  onlv  145,000 
tons  for  the  whole  year;  I  cannot  understand  how  he 
makes  it,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  very  oaefnl 
to  pursue  it. 

(Witness.)  I  hope  no  mistake  has  been  made  in  the 
figures. 

(Mr.  EUis.)  Are  your  figures  correct? 

(Witness.)  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  mistake.  I  am 
very  soiTy.  My  own  branch,  Stewart  Brothers  and 
Spencer,  deal  with  20,000  to  25,000  tons  a  year,  and 
the  company  deal  with  100,000  to  120,000  tons  a  year. 

8984.  Let  me  have  it  clear.  The  figure  of  100»000 
tons  must  be  struck  out,  and  20,000  to  25,000  tons 
substituted  ? — ^Yes. 

8985.  And  the  figure  of  600,000  must  be  struck  out, 
and  what  substituted  ?— 100,000  to  120,000  tons. 

8985a.  Do  you  think  now  we  have  it  right? — ^I  be- 
lieve so ;  I  relied  upon  someone  to  copy  correctly  mr 
figures  and  terms. 
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8086.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  As  the  matter  has 
arisen  on  Mr.  Spencer's  evidence,  it  might  be  convenient 
to  point  out  the  limits  of  the  Watermen's  Ck>mpan7. 
The  Act  of  1859  has  been  handed  in  by  learned  counsel. 
As  I  read  it  it  appears  that  whereas  the  limits  of  water- 
men and  lightermen  by  the  Act  of  George  lY.,  Cap.  75> 
were  the  River  Thames  between  Yantlet  Creek  and 
Windsor,  the  Act  of  1859  appears  to  make  the  limits  all 
parts  of  the  river  Thames  from  and  opposite  to  and 
including  Teddington  Lock  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex 


and  Surrey  to  and  opposite  to  and  including  Lower     Mr.  M.  JT. 
Hope  Point,   near  Gravesend,   in  the  county  of  Kent,       Spencer^ 
and  to  all  docks,  canals,  creeks,  and  harbours  in  or  .^  i  n    looi 
out  of  the  said  river  so  far  as  the  tide  flows  therein.    Is         ^  * 

that  right,  Mr.  Cranstoun? 

{Mr,  Cranatoun.)  Yes. 

(Mr,    Whitehead,)  The  Commission  have  already  had 
this  in  evidence  at  Question  3343. 


Mr.'  Frakczs  Cab^utt  called  and  examined. 


8987.  (Chairman.)  You  are  engaged  in  the  rice 
trade  ? — ^Yes. 

8968.  You  appear  before  us  in  order  to  give  evidence 
with  regard  to  that  trade  in  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the 
subject  of  tids  inquiry  ?— Only  as  far  as  my  firm  is 
concerned.  I  do  not  appear  as  a  representative  of  the 
trade,  but  only  as  a  representative  of  my  firm.  I  am 
A  director  of  Carbutt  and  Company,  Limited,  who 
have  for  the  last  38  years  carried  on  business  as  rice 
merchante  and  millers  in  Bermondsey.  For  tiie  pur- 
pose of  their  business  my  company  import  rioe  into 
the  Port  of  London,  and  take  it  away  from  the  shios 
to  their  mills  to  be  prepared  for  consumption.  My 
company  have  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  build- 
ing mills,  wharves,  and  warehouses'  on  the  banks  of 
^e  Biver  Thames. 

89891.  (Chairman,)  Wliere^— St.  Saviour's  Dock  in 
Bermondsey,  just  below  the  Tower  Bridge.  It  is  just 
below  Butler's  Wharf.  We  have  relied  on  the  clause 
in  the  various  dock  Acts,  which  gives  free  access  to 
barges  and  lighters  entering  the  docks  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  and  delivering  goods  to  and  from 
vessels  unloading  and  loading  therein. 

8990.  We  have  already  heard  the  proposals  of  the 
•dock  comx>anies.  Do  you  tell  ua  that  if  those  powers 
are  granted  your  com,pany  will  suffer  loss? — ^Un- 
doubtedly, owing  to  the  depreciation  in  value  of  their 
premises.  I  may  say  my  evidence  was  prepared  before 
the  second  Bill  was  brought  in,  in  which  they  put  only 
Is.  on  rice;  it  was  then  proposed  to  be  Is.  6d.,  I 
believe.  If  the  tax  of  4d.  per  ton  upon  the  registered 
ionnage  and  Is.  6d.  per  ton  on  the  contents  of  the 
lighters  and  barges  receiving  and  taking  my  company's 
goods  from  and  to  vessels  lying  in  the  docks  is  imposed 
it  will  amount  in  the  case  of  my  company  to  the  sum 
of  at  least  £3,500  per  annum,  and,  as  I  will  pre- 
sently show,  much  more.  This  will  in  the  case  of 
my  company  be  a  total  loss,  as  no  portion  of  this  sum 
<5an  possibly  be  recovered  from  the  consumer,  owing  to 
the  close  competition  of  the  Continental  -merchants 
with  my  company.  The  above-mentioned  sum  of 
£3,500  per  annum  will  be  augmented  unless  some 
metiiod  could  be  found  by  which  the  barge  or  lighter 
could  be  always  full  of  goods  leaving  the  docks.  As 
it  is  impossible  for  barges  always  to  carry  a  load  equal 
to  the  registered  tonnage,  4d.  per  ton  on  the  registered 
tonnage  would  amount  to  more  than  this  on  the  con- 
tents. For  instance,  should  a  barge  of  100  tons  be 
vent  for  50  tons  of  goods  the  charge  of  4d.  on  the  regis- 
tered tonnage  would  amount  to  8d.  per  ton  on  the 
foods,  which  plus  Is.  6d.  amounts  to  a  burden  of 
s.  2d.  per  ton  on  goods.  This  example  of  a  100- ton 
t>arge  being  sent  to  fetch  50  tons  of  goods  is  given  as  a 
specimen  of  the  charges  on  imported  goods ;  while, 
when  the  goods  are  re-exported,  this  charge  would  be 
still  more  oppressive,  as  frequently  two  or  three  tons 
are  sent  into  the  docks  to  an  exporting  vessel  in 
the  same  barge  used  for  the  import  traffic,  which  are  of 
-any  size  from  10  to  120  tons  burden.  I  do  not  wish  to 
say  we  put  2^  tons  in  a  120  ton  barge.  I  wish  to  state 
that  my  company,  as  large  manufactures  and  employers 
of  labour,  would  certainly  object  to  any  charge,  how- 
ever small,  being  placed  on  any  of  our  goods  entering 
the  port,  as  such  cnarges  would  handicap  my  company 
with  regard  to  fo!reign  competition,  and  I,  therefore, 
wish  to  dissociate  myself  from  the  opinion  expressed 
on  this  matter  in  the  general  statement  of  the  London 
'Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  consider  that  as  free  water 
was  intended  to  benefit  the  Port  of  London,  all  goods 
which  do  not  benefit  the  port  itself,  by  being  either 
landed  or  manufactured,  mi^ht  with  advantage  have  a 
charge  put  upon  them.  This  would  only  apply  to  trans- 
shipment goods,  or  to  goofls  which  were  taken  direct  from 
the  ship  into  railway  wa^erons  or  lighters,  and  sent 
inland.    The  only  rate  charged  on  rice  landed  on  the 
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quay  of  the  dock  on  merchant's  account  is  4s.  2d.  per 
ton  (with  a  discount  of  5  per  cent,  in  some  cases)  called 
the  **  management  rate."  This  includes  four  weeks' 
rent,  and  various  working  operations,  as  follows:— 
Lending  at  the  dock  where  the  ship  discharges,  sorting* 
externally  for  damage,  classing  sea  damages,  sampling, 
taxing  for  average,  weighing  wjtthout  numbering  or  ren- 
dering separate  weights,  marking  weights  on  bags,  de- 
livery, and  one  month's  rent.  If  my  company's  gowis  are 
merely  passed  over  the  quay  and  delivered  into  a  barge, 
the  full  rate  of  4s.  2d.  per  ton  is  charged,  the  same  as 
if  they  had  remained  warehoused  for  a  month,  and  the 
various  labour  operations  described  above  had  been  ex- 
pended upon  the  goods.  My  company  would  be  thus 
compelled  to  pay  tor  work  which  is  often  needless,  in 
consequenoe  of  the  ioint  committee  imposing  the  one 
"Management  Bate  of  4s.  2d.  If  this  were  divided 
up  amongst  the  various  operations,  my  company  would 
be  able  to  have  such  operations  performed  as  are  aotu- 
aU>  necessary,  and  only  pay  for  the  aotual  work  done. 
In  order  to  claim  the  free  delivery  of  imported  goods 
into  their  craft,  my  company  have  to  lodge  the  necessary 
papers,  and  have  their  craft  alongside  importing  vessel 
within  24  hours  of  tiie  ship's  reporting.  The  goods  are 
then  delivered  into  the  ciuft  free,  sometimes  over  the 
side  of  the  ship  direot,  but  sometimes  the  shipowner 
(for  his  own  convenience)  has  the  goods  landed  on 
the  quay,  and  thence  delivered  into  the  craft.  For 
such  deUvery  and  landing  into  craft  the  dock  company 
charge  the  shipowner  Is.  6d.  per  ton,  in  the  case  of 
rice. 

8991.  Is  not  that  a  charge  for  labour  only? — I  can- 
not tell  you  for  what  purpose  it  is.  I  know  that  that 
charge  is  made.  If  my  company  failed  to  lodge  the 
necessary  papers  and  have  their  craft  alongside  within 
24  hours  of  the  ship's  reporting,  my  company  could 
not  claim  free  delivery ;  the  goods  would  be  landed  on 
the  quay,  and  the  expenses  of  receiving  on  the  quay 
and  delivery  to  craft  would  have  to  be  borne  by  my 
company,  in  which  case  the  joint  committee  would 
charge  their  '^ Management  Rate"  of  48.  2d.  per  ton. 
My  company  wish  to  point  out  that  if  their  goods  (lice) 
are  landed  on  the  quay  and  put  into  craft,  on  account 
of  the  shipowner,  the  dock  company's  charge  for  such 
work  is  Is.  6d.  per  ton,  whereas  if  the  cost  is  borne  by 
my  company,  the  dock  company's  charge  is  4s.  2(1. 
per  ton  for  precisely  the  same  services. 

8992.  Is  that  the  case — ^precisely  the  same  services? 
—Yes. 

8993.  But  you  have  already  told  us  it  comprises  a 
variety  of  items  ? — I  may  not  want  those  items  done. 

8994.  But  it  is  not  for  the  same  services  ? — ^I  had  a 
case  where  a  ship  came  in  and  the  goods  were  landed 
on  captain's  entry  through  the  documents  being 
late 

8995.  Ton  are  going  into  rather  vague  statements 
now.  Is  this  for  the  same  services  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so, 
from  my  point  of  view.  Continental  merchants  and 
millers  would  be  further  assisted  in  the  very  keen 
competition  already  existing  by  the  imposition 
of  the  tax  referred  to,  because  the  vessels  in 
which  they  ship  their  goods  usually  unload  in 
the  river,  alongside  one  of  the  large  wharves 
(such  as  Brewers'  Quay),  and  will  therefore  escape  ihiB 
levy,  which  only  applies  to  goods  discharged  into 
lighters  and  barges  from  vessels  unloading  in  the 
docks,  whereas  99  per  cent,  of  the  ocean-going  vessels 
in  which  my  company's  goods  arrive  unload  in  the 
docks.  The  imposition  of  this  tax  would  add  consi- 
derably to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  goods,  and  put 
further  obstacles  in  the  way  of  my  company  competing 
successfully  with  Continental  merchants  and  millers 
for  the  trade  with  the  English  coast  -ports.  These 
Continental  rivals  have  already  a  great  aldvantage  over 
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Mr,  F.       U8y  in  that  they  have  their  goods  carried  direct  from  the 
CarbuU,      Continent  to  the  English  coast  ports  at  a  much  lower 
10  Jane  1001  '**®  ^^  freight  than  we  pay  from  London,  and  can  get 
_^.^     '  freights  on  through  bill  of  lading  to  inland  towns  at 
a  rate  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  from  London,  either 
by   rail   direct  or  by   steamer   to   nearest  coast  port 
and  thence  by  rail.     In  framing  any  scheme  for  the 
control  of  the  river,  due  regard  shotdd  be  paid  to  the 
creeks  and  inlets,  which  are  apparently  under  no  juris- 
diction, and  consequently  never  get  cleaned  out     The 
owners  of  property  on  such  inlets  would  probably  be 
glad  enough  to  pay  for  cleansing  these  creeks,  were 
they  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  some  per- 
manent authority. 

8096.  It  would  be  convenient  if  you  woiild  specify 
which  creeks  and  inlets  you  refer  to  ? — I  was  referring 
more  particularly  to  my  own,  St.  Saviour's  Dock.  In 
the  case  of  my  company  the  St.  Saviour's  Dock,  a  creek 
in  the  Thames,  is  supposed  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  but  all  attempts  to  induce 
that  body  to  improve  its  sanitary  and  navigable  condi- 
tion have  failed.  The  appointment  of  a  dock 
master  to  regulate  the  traffic  ol  barges  and  vessels  has 
to  be  underteken  by  the  owners  of  property  on  the 
creek,  who  have  to  pay  his  wages,  although  he  is  not 
allowed  to  wii  without  the  sanction  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy. I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  restrictions 
with  regard  to  men  employed  on  barges  should  be  re- 
moved by  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  which  is  en- 
joyed by  the  Watermen's  Company. 

8997.  {Sir  Bohert  GifFen.)  You  would  object  to  any 
tax,  not  merely  to  this  proposed  tax  upon  barges  and 
goods  in  barges,  but  you  would  object  to  any  tax  upon 
goods  coming  into  the  river,  as  hindering  you  in  your 
competition  with  foreign  port«  ind  mills  ? — Yes.  I  am 
speaking  only  of  my  own  trade. 

8998.  Would  that  apply  to  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  Corporation  for  a  general  tax  upon  all  goods  coming 
into  the  river? — ^I  am  afraid  if  there  was  a  general 
tax  we  should  still  have  to  bear  it.  I  can  remember 
a  case  when  the  dock  companies  and  the  wharfingers 
came  to  an  agreement  and  put  the  rates  for  landing 
goods  up,  I  think  it  was  in  1889  after  the  dock  strike, 
and  we  had  to  pay  the  charges  ourselves  ;  we  could 
not  recover  from  the  consumers. 

8999.  There  is  no  charge,  however  light,  to  which  you 
would  not  object  ? — No. 

9000.  A  charge  of  1  per  cent,  ad  vahrem  would  be 
objectionable? — It  means  so  much  out  of  our  pockets. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned  you  would  be  taxing  us  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Dock  Company. 

9001.  Is  that  a  general  feeling  amongst  people  in 
your  trade? — ^Undoubtedly. 

9002.  That  the  goods  coming  into  the  port  cannot 
bear  any  additional  charge,  however  light? — ^We  feel 
it  so. 

9003.  How  much  would  1  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
your  goods  come  to? — In  the  case  of  inwards  and  out- 
wards or  inwards  only? 

9004.  Inwards  and  outwards  separately  ? — Ilice  varies 
very  much  in  price ;  it  is  sometimes  6s.  and  sometimes 
18s.  ;  so  that  it  is  rather  hard  to  say,  but  I  have  taken 
a  basis  of  10s.  a  ton  all  round.  I  have  worked  it  out  at 
£6,000  a  year. 

9005.  Both  inwards  and  outwards  ? — ^Yes. 

9006.  How  much  inwards  ?— 35,000  tons  In  and  15,000 
tons  out. 

9007.  And  a  charge  like  that,  or  any  other  charge 
would  be  so  serious  as  to  affect  your  irade  very  sensibly  ? 
— We  think  so.  Our  trade  is  not  what  it  was  by  ai\y 
means  and  it  is  hampered  continually  with  all  this 
competition  from  the  Continent,  and  we  find  that  every 
year  there  is  more  competition  and  profits  get  smaller 
and  smaller. 

9308.  Would  not  a  general  charge  have  the  effect  of 
equalizing  competition  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  paid  this 
£5.000  a  year  the  people  bringing  goods  from  the  Con- 
tinent to  this  country  would  also  have  to  pay  it,  and 
so  things  would  be  equalized? — ^If  you  could  put  it  on 
all  the  outporte  as  well ;  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Goole, 
Hull.  Leith,  Glasgow  and  so  on,  then  we  should  be 
equal. 

9009.  But  not  unless  ? — ^Not  unless. 

9010,  I  should  like  you  to  explain  a  little  more  par- 
ticularly what  you  said  about  your  having  a  difficulty 


in  sending  goods  to  inland  points  in  this  country  in 
comparison  with  foreign  ports  sending  the  goods  to 
the  same  points  because  the  railway  company  give 
facilities? — The  railway  companies  in  a  great  many 
cases  own  the  steamers,  or  have,  I  believe,  an  interest 
in  the  steamers  that  run  to  some  of  these  outports. 
They  quote  very  low  rates  from  Rotterdam  and  Amster- 
dam to  inland  parts  so  as  to  get  the  carrying  to  their 
railways. 

9011.  And  they  put  a  place  like  London  at  a  disad- 
vantage?—Yes,  I  can  give  you  some  figures,  if  you  wisL. 

9012.  Yes,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  them? — I  will 
start  with  the  sea  freights  :  our  freight  from  London  to 
Goole  is  7s.  6d.  ;  from  Botterdam  and  Hamburg  it  i» 
6s.  To  Hull  it  is  10s.,  from  Rotterdam  it  is  68.,  and  I 
believe  it  has  been  reduced  to  5s.  6d.  quite  lately. 

9013.  You  are  giving  the  railway  rate?— I  am  giving 
at  present  the  steamer  rates  to  show  you  how  we  ars 
competing,  first  of  all  with  the  steamers.  Newcastle  is 
10s.,  against  8s.  6d.  from  Hamburg,  less  5  per  cent 
I  have  the  railway  rates  here.  When  you  come 
to  small  quantities,  to  Leeds  it  is  19s.  2d.  from  London  ;. 
while  from  Amsterdam  it  is  16s.  3d.,  and  from  Rotter- 
dam it  is  17s.  Id. 

9014.  That  is  a  case  where  the  railways  oome  inl— 
Yes.  In  the  case  of  Halifax  it  is  20s.  lOd.  from  London,, 
against  19s.  2d.  from  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam. 
Huddersfield  is  20s.  lOd.,  against  18s.  4d.  from  the 
other  two  ports,  so  we  already  have  at  least  2b.  6d.,  and 
someitimes  more,  somertimea  4s.  a  ton  againat  u£  to 
compeite  with.    These  are  on  half-ton  lots. 

9015.  You  think  that  arises  partly  from  the  railway 
companies  owning  steamenB  wnich  go  to  places  likt 
Amsterdam  or  Hamburg,  and  that  they  give  ^ood  ratea 
to  enable  the  traffic  to  come  ?— That  is  my  opinion.  But 
I  believe  sdso  that  moot  of  the  London  lines  have  con- 
ventions, and  Hull  and  Goole  are  compeiting  generally. 

9016.  What  kind  of  conventions  ?—X)onventions  for 
keeping  up  freights. 

9017.  Between  London  and  these  places? — ^Yes. 

9018.  But  you  are  not  aware  of  anv  particulars  ;  yoa 
have  not  triod  any  case? — ^I  know  that  we  cannot  gei 
the  rates  lowered  in  consequence,  no  matter  whether  ii 
is  a  competing  line  or  not. 

9019.  How  is  it  that  the  shipping  freights  between 
London  and  some  of  these  nortneim  places  are  higher 
than  from  Hamburg  and  Amsterdam  to  the  same  places  ; 
can  you  explain  that  ?— No  ;  unless  it  is*  this :  I  only 
put  this  forward  as  a  suggestion,  I  do  not  put  it  as  a 
statement,  it  is  that  they  cet  better  return  rates  from 
the  other  ports  than  they  do  from  London. 

9020.  (Mr.  EUis.)  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
volumo  of  trade  you  do  at  these  mills  ?— Speaking  quite 
roughly,  we  do  from  40,000  to  50,000  tons  a  yeax. 

9021.  That  is  the  trade  in  respect  ol  which  your 
evidence  is  given  primarily  ?— Primarily.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  so  much  inwards  and  so  much  outwards,  but  then 
we  have  a  grewt  deal  more  outwards  which  I  have  not 
put  down.  If  we  bring  in  we  must  take  out,  and  we 
bring  in  from  35,000  to  40,000  tons  a  year ;  of  course 
that  has  to  go  out  again,  so  that  if  you  double  it  you 
get  80,000  tons. 

9022.  About  80,000  tons  is  the  total?— Yes,  in  and 
out. 

9023.  You  appreciate  my  question.  That  is  trade  in 
respect  of  which  your  experience  is  gained  ?— I  am  only 
speaking  of  my  own  trade. 

9024.  That  is  the  trade  your  evidence  relates  to— 
rice? — ^Yes. 

9026.  Have  you  anything  else  in  your  mind? — No. 

9026.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  With  regard  to  what 
you  said  about  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Thames  CJonser- 
vancy  are  you  aware  that  the  Thames  Ooheervancy  has 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  creeks  and  navigable  channels 
of  the  Thames?— I  understand  they  have  jurisdiction, 
but  they  will  not  exercise  it  as  far  as  regards  getting 
the  place  cleaned  out  and  making  it  fairly  wholesome 
and  decent. 

9027.  You  do  not  then  want  an  enlargement  of  juris- 
diction, but  you  want  some  power  to  compel  the  juris- 
diction to  be  exercised  ? — Yes. 

9028.  Is  it  true  that  wharf  property  has  of  late  years 
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depreciated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Thames  ? — I  did 
•not  say  eo. 

9029.  I  ask  you  is  that  your  experience? — ^No,  I 
should  not  say  it  had  up  to  the  present. 

W30.  Was  it  not  the  fact  some  4  or  5  years  ago  that 
-wharf  property  had  depreciated? — 1  think  you  will 
have  to  go  further  back  than  that. 

9031.  Has  it  now  recovered  whatever  depreciation 
it  experienced  7— il  should  say  at  present  it  is  re- 
covering. 

9032.  We  understand  by  the  evidence  that  the  pro- 
portion of  trade  which  is  done  at  the  wharves 
is  increasing  year  by  year  ?— Undoubtedly  I  should  aay 
«o. 

9000.  That  would  seem  toi  point  rather  to  the 
property  becoming  more  valuable  f — ^It  would  naturally 
do   80. 

9094.  With  regard  to  rates  to  Leeds  and  Bradford, 
And  places  in  Yorkshire,  I  suppose  Hull  is  the  natural 
port  of  those  places  from  the  Continent  ? — I  fancy  Groole 
is,  and  thence  by  canal. 

9035.  Goole  and  Hull  have  water  carriage  right  into 
IfCeds,  have  they  not?— Yes. 

9036.  And  the  railway  journey  from  Hull  to  these 
great  consuming  centres  is  very  much  shorter  than  it 
16  from  London  f — Yes. 

9037.  It  seems  likely  that  these  East  coast 
ports  being  the  natural  ports  for  these  manulaeturing 
districts  will  always  compete  on  somewhat  more  laTOur- 
able  terms  than  London  can  f— 'Probably,  but  still 
more  so  if  we  have  a  tax  put  upon  us. 

9038.  It  is  a  condition  of  things  which  is  to  some 
extent  geographical,  is  it  not  f— Yes. 

9030.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  rates  should  be  so 
much  lowered  as  to  enable  London  to  compete  with 
places  like  Goole  for  Leeds  ? — ^It  would  be  to  our  ad- 
vantage undoubtedly,  but  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
at  all ;  I  am  only  objecting  to  further  taxation. 

9040.  I  thought  that  was  rather  the  trend  of  the 
evidence  ;  that  there  was  a  hardship  upon 
wharfowners  in  London  that  they  could  not  send 
into  Leeds  as  cheaply  as  people  who  send<  in  vtd 
Ooole  ? — ^You  are  referring  to  me  as  a  wharfowner.  I 
am  speaking  as  a  rice  miller. 

9041.  But  either  way? — There  is  a  hardship,  but  I 
daresay  we  shall  have  to  compete  against  it  as  we  have 
done  in  years  past.  My  evidence  was  not  brought  for- 
ward to  try  and  get  things  reduced. 

9042.  The  same  circumstances  would  be  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  Goole  and  Hull  in  competing  for  the  com- 
modities which  are  consumed  in  London  ? — ^It  may  be 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Goole,  but  it  would  not  be  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Rotterdam    and   Amsterdam. 

0043.  That  is  quite  true ;  you  mean  that  the 
freights  from  Rotterdam  to  London  ought  to  be  some- 
what the  same  as  they  would  be  from  Rotterdam  to 
Goole?— They  are  about  I  think  they  are  a  little 
higher,  but  very  little  ;    I  have  not  the  figures  here. 

9044.  Yon  think  the  freights  are  much  the  same  to 
the  two  ports  ? — I  should  say  about  the  same. 

9045.  Then  there  is  not  a  great  hardship  there? — 
No,  there  is  no  great  hardship  if  you  nut  it  that  way, 
except  that  we  get  the  competition  botn  ways. 

9046.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Goole  competes  "^fh 
the  London  freight  ?-y-No,  I  am  not  complaining  of 
that.     I  am  complaining  of  the  continental  ports. 

9047.  London,  I  suppose,  will  get  the  freight  which 
is  properly  belonging  to  London  for  the  neighbourhood 
of  London? — Not  necessarily. 

9048.  Are  you  talking  now  of  the  consumption  of 
goods?—!  am  talking  of  the  consumption. 

9049.  Do  you  mean  that  the  goods  will  be  manu- 
factured abroad  and  come  into  London? — Undoubtedly. 

9050.  Instead  of  being  manufactured  in  London? — 
Yes. 

9051.  (Mr.  Lyttdton.)  It  seems  to  be  generally 
apeed  that  certain  improvements  are  requir^  in  the 
nver  ? — I  know  nothing  about  that. 

9052.  And  certain  improvements  in  the  docks? — I 
know  nothing  about  that 
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9053.  Assuming  that  improvement  is  desirable  and       j^^,  jr. 
that  it  would  cost  money,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the      CMmU. 
merchants  should  contribute  something  to  that  or  not?         — ^ 
— I  can  hardly  give  you  an  answer  to   that,    for  this  10  June  1901 
reason :   that  I  consider  the  improvements  that  have       — — 
been  necessary  in  the  docks  should  be  done  by  the  docks 
themselves.     This  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion  ;   I  have 

no  figures  to  support  it.  I  consider  that  had  the  docks 
been  managed  properly  from  the  time  they  were  started 
they  would  never  have  had  to  come  and  bring  this 
matter  before  Parliament. 

9054.  We  have  to  deal  with  existing  circumstances. 
Assuming  it  to  be  a  fact  that  some  improvements  are 
required  which  would  cost  money,  is  it  your  opinion 
that  merchants  should  contribute  something  to  that 
cost  or  not  ? — Do  you  mean  personally  or  as  a  matter  of 
opinion  generally? 

9055.  You  are  here  to  represent  your  company? — 
Personally  I  should  object  to  it,  but  as  a  matter  of 
opinion  it  might  be  right. 

9056.  That  is  the  question  I  wanted  to  arrive  at.  Is 
your  personal  objection  that  you  do  not  think  you  would 
be  able  to  shift  any  part  of  the  additionid  cost  upon  the 
consumer  ? — That  is  my  own  opinion. 

9057.  And  that  you  would  have  to  bear  it  all  yomr- 
selves  ? — ^Exactly. 

9058.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  you  are  unable  to  bear 
it,  or  merely  that  you  dislike  bearing  it  ? — I  think  I  am 
unable  to  bear  it. 

9059.  What  was  the  dividend  paid  by  your  company 
last  year  ? — May  I  say  that  it  is  not  a  public  company  f 

9060.  Do  you  publish  your  accounts  ? — ^We  do  not. 

906L  (ChcMrman.)  You  are  a  limited  company^ 
We  are  a  limited  company. 

9062.  But  you  do  not  publish  your  accounts? — ^No. 

9063.  {Mr.  Lyttdtan,)  1  may  ask  it  in  a  general 
form,  perhaps.  Is  it  your  case  that  your  company  are 
unable  to  beaor  a  further  charge  or  that  they  dislika 
bearing  a  further  charge  ? — We  consider  we  are  unable,  ' 
because  once,  that  charge  i«  put  on  we  should  lose  a 
great  deal  of  business  uiat  we  are  now  pushing  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  in  the  way  of  these  oatports 
and  coneequently  we  should  not  only  lose  the  amoimt 
of  money  that  we  have  to  pay  for  dues,  but  we  should 
lose  any  profits  which  we  should  get  on  that  trading. 

9064.  I  think  you  must  do  yourself  justice  as  to 
this.  You  told  Sir  Robert  Oiffen  that  on  your  cal- 
culation the  charu:e  would  amount  to  £5,000  a  year 
from  your  company.  You  do  not  put  it  to  th«»  Com- 
mission, do  you,  that  you  are  unable  to  bear  that 
charge  ? — ^Yes,  decidedly. 

9065.  That  you  could  not  carry  on  a  profitable 
business  if  you  had  to  pay  £5,000  a  year  more? — No. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.   Daldy. 

9066.  Will  you  say  where  the  Continental  merchants 
and  millers  who  would  undersell  you  are? — ^At  Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen. 

9067.  Most  of  the  rice  that  comes  into  London  is 
ocean  borne?— 'Most  of  it. 

9068.  You  say  that  it  could  come  into  those  ports 
to  be  discharged  and  ground,  and  then  sent  to  an 
iEnglish  port  cheaper  than  it  could  be  in  London  if 
these  charges  were  put  on  ? — It  is  done  now. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harper. 

9069.  When  you  quoted  rates  to  some  of  the  West 
Biding  towns  from  London  were  you  quoting  rates  by 
sea  between  outports  and  thence  by  rail,  or  thence 
by  canal  ?-^In  the  case  of  Leeds  what  I  was  quoting 
waj  water — ^that  is,  the  Cald<er  Navigation.  In  the 
case  of  the  others  by  rail  from  the  towns  mentioned. 

9070.  Bight  through  by  rail  ^Yes. 

9071.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  familiar  with 
the  district  and  whether  you  have  the  owuiership  at 
the  canals  of  that  district? — Xo. 

9072.  And  whether  some  of  them  are  vested  in  the 
railway  companies? — ^No. 

9073.  You  are  suggesting  a  tax  on  transhipped  goods 
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Mr,  F,       or  goods  which  are  taken  direct  from  ship  into  railway 
Carh%Ut»      wagona  or  lighters  and  sent  inland  T^—xes. 

10  June  1001.      0074.  How  would  you  discover  when  goods  from  a 
— — -     '  lighter  were  going  inland  if  they  were  taken  away 
to  go  to  a  wharf  7--They  would  not  necessarily  go  to  a 
wharf. 

0075.  I  am  speaking  of  goods  ffoing  to  a  wharf.  You 
do  not  propose  to  charge  anytning  going  direct  to  a 
wharf — you  do  not  inquire  further  aa  to  where  they 
are  going? — ^That  is  about  what  it  comes  to.  I  do 
not  care  where  it  goes  to  afterwards. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Bowland  Whitehead. 

9076.  So  far  as  your  personal  trade  is  concerned, 
that  is  the  80,000  tons  about  which  you  spoke  to  Mr. 
Ellis  ?— Yes. 

0077.  But  of  course  you  are  not  the  only  rice  mer- 
chant and  miller  ? — I  am  the  only  rice  miller. 

0078.  The  rice  trade  is  of  far  larger  dimensions  than 
that? — There  is  more  trade  than  that. 

9079.  May  I  ask  you  whether  the  case  you  put  be- 
fore the  Ommission  is  typical  of  the  rice  trade? 

(Mr,  Balfour  Brovme,)  He  is  the  only  rice  miller, 
therefore  it  must  be  typicaL 

9079a.  (Mr.  B<ywland  Whitehead,)  I  do  not  want  to 
press  it  upon  you  if  you  cannot  answer  the  question  ? — 
I  cannot  follow  it — ^that  is  all. 

9080.  You  said  that  if  rice  is  landed  on  the  quay  and 
put  into  craft  on  account  of  the  shipowner  the  charge 
to  him  is  Is.  6d.  a  ton  ? — So  I  understand. 

9081.  If  these  two  services  of  landing  on  the  quay 
and  putting  into  craft,  and  only  these  two  services, 
are  performed  for  you,  what  is  the  charge  ? — 4s.  2d. 

9082.  But  you  can,  if  you  like,  have  further  services 
in  addition  to  this  for  that  charge? — Undoubtedly. 

9083.  (Mr.  Lytteiton.)  Do  you  do  so  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  suppose  if  you  want  to  pav  the  4s.  2d.  charge 
on  the  consolidated  rate  you  get  all  you  can  for  it  ?-— - 

^    Undoubtedly. 

9084.  You  would  probably  have  the  sampling  and 
taring  and  weighing  and  marking  done  in  the  docks? 
—Yes,  if  we  do  land  it  there. 

9065.  You  do  not  say  you  are  in  the  position  of  pay- 
ing 4s.  2d.  when,  in  point  of  fact,  you  only  get  delivery 
and  landing.  You  may,  but  you  do  not  as  a  fact? — 
As  a  fact  we  never  land  a  ton  of  rice  at  the  docks  if  we 
can  possibly  help  it.  There  was  a  case  a  little  while 
ago  when  we  were  short  of  barges.  We  could  not 
provide  Earges  quickly  enough  to  discharge  the  ship, 
and  it  was  a  case  of  whether  several  hundred  tons  would 
have  to  go  on  the  quay  or  not.  Had  that  gone  on  the 
quay  we  should  have  had  to  pay  4s.  2d.,  even  though 
it  was  only  for  a  day  until  we  could  get  a  barge  there. 
The  dock  company  would  have  shown  no  mercy,  but 
had  it  be^i  for  the  shipbroker  it  would  have  been 
Is.  6d.  In  fact,  in  this  case  the  shipbroker  said : 
'*  We  see  you  are  in  a  hole ;  we  will  land  as  for  our 
account,  and  you  will  only  have  to  pay  Is.  6d. 

9086.  Have  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ever  paid  4s.  2d. 
to  anybody  for  these  two  services  only  ? — ^No.      Because 


as  soon  as  we  got  to  the  point  where  we  have  te 
pay  4s.  2d.  we  immediately  said :  "  If  you  are  going  !». 
charge  us  4s.  2d.,  we  do  not  want  these  things  dons^ 
but  we  are  not  goine  to  let  you  make  all  that  profit 
out  of  it,  and  you  shall  do  them."  But  we  do  not 
want  them  done ;  they  are  totally  unnecessary  charges 
put  upon  the  goods  for  no  purpose 

9087.  (Mr,  Botdland  Whitehead,)  As  I  understand,, 
you  object  to  a  charge  which  involves  that  peculiar 
method  of  action? — ^Undoubtedly. 

9088.  And  you  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
paying  for  those  services  which  you  require? — Un- 
doubtedly. I  can  get  it  all  done  at  wharves,  and  that 
is  the  reason  I  go  to  wharves  to  land  it. 

9089.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  You  say  that  Conti- 
nental merchants  and  millers  can  unload  their  vessels- 
in  which  their  goods  come  either  in  the  river  or  along- 
side one  of  the  large  wharves  ? — Yes. 

9000.  Is  that  done  to  any  great  extent? — ^Yes,  there- 
is  a  considerable  quantity  of  cleaned  rice  which  comes 
in  to  compete  with  us,  for  instance,  at  Brewer's  Quay. 
I  have  not  the  figures  here. 

9091.  Are  there  say  wharves  as  large  as  Brewer*^ 
Quay  ? — ^Yes.  The  principal  Quantity  of  rice  discharged 
is  at  Brewer's  Quay  ;  that  is  the  only  reason  I  instanced 
it,  but  there  are  plenty  of  ships  discharging  at  other 
wharves. 

9002.  Take  Brewer's  Quay.  Am  I  not  right  in  saying 
that  vessels  of  2,000  or  3,000  tons  can  come  alongside  ? — 
I  should  say  so. 

9003.  That  is  done  ^— Yes. 

0094.  In  that  way  Continental  consignors  would  escape 
the  charges  which  are  proposed  to  be  levied  under  the 
Bill  of  the  dock  company  ?--Undoubtedly. 

0005.  You  would  then  be  more  seriously  handicspped 
than  you  are  now  with  Continental  competition  ? — ^Un- 
doubtedly. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne,)  Might  I  say  with  regard  tot 
the  4s.  2d.  that  of  course  the  witness  now  admits  he  haa 
never  paid  it. 

(Witness.)  I  have  never  admitted  such  a  thing. 

9096.  You  have  never  paid  it  without  getting  the  ser- 
vices?— ^Without  getting  the  services. 

9097.  I  was  only  going  to  point  out  that  it  could  only 
apply  to  1^  per  cent.,  because  98*6  goes  over  without 
any  charge  at  the  present  time.  TherSore  it  could  only 
be  a  very  small  percentage  that  it  could  apply  to?— - 
There  is  a  great  deal  made  of  this  li  per  cent.  The  rea- 
son that  it  is  not  landed  at  the  docks  in  my  opinion  is 
this  difficulty  of  getting  on  with  the  dock  company  and 
always  having  to  pay  the  full  rates  for  things  which 
are  not  required. 

9098.  (Chairman.)  But  things  which  are  done? — ^Not 
necessarily  done.  I  have  had  several  thousand  tons  of 
goods  landed  where  I  got  the  rates  split  up  and  only 
got  the  work  done  that  I  required,  and  consequently 
saved  the  money  for  unnecessary  work  which  could  just 
as  well  have  been  landed  by  the  dock  coimpanies  if  they 
made  only  the  charge  for  the  work  actually  done.  I 
know  a  great  deal  has  been  made  of  this  H  per  cent, 
but  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  trade ;  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
dock  company. 


Mr.  Edwin  Tate  called  and  examined. 


Mr.  E.  Tate      ®^^-  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
'.^      '  Henry  Tate  and  Sons,  Limited  ? — Yes. 

9100.  Who  are  sugar  refiners? — ^Yes. 

9101.  You  desire  to  lay  before  us  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  proposals  of  the  dock  companies  so  far  as  they 
would  affect  the  sugar  refining  industry  in  London  ? — 
Yes.  Our  refinery  was  built  at  Silvertown  in  1887  on 
the  banks  of  the  River  Thames,  owing  to  our  being  able 
to  bring  raw  sugar  alongside  our  works  at  the  cost  of 
lighterage  only,  there  being  no  charge  made  for  goods 
discharged  in  the  river  or  in  the  docks.  If  a  charge, 
however  small,  were  to  be  made  on  goods  delivered 
overside  in  the  docks  or  in  the  river,  it  would  mean  a 
considerable  sum  to  our  firm,  seeing  that  we  import 
over  100,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  a  year,  and  it  would  very 
seriously  cripple  the  sugar  refining  industry  in  London, 
which  consists  of  Messrs.  A.  Lyle  and  Sons,  Limited, 
and  ourselves,  the  only  two  refijiors  left  in  the  Port  of 
liondnn.    I  may  say  that  Messrs.  Lyle  and  Sons  import 


about  80,000  tons.     We  contend  that  inasmuch  as  our 
works  were  built  alongside  the  river  on  account  of  the 
facilities  and  freedom  from  charges  which  were  secured 
to  the  Port  of  London  when  the  Charter  was  granted 
to  the  Dock  Company,  it  would  be  most  uidtair  to  our 
interests  were  we  now  taxed  with  any  charges.    We 
fully  appreciate  Uie  difficulties  that  the  dock  compaiiv 
have  to  contend  with,  and  also  the  serious  condition 
of  the  Port  of  London  as  compared  with  other  ports, 
and  we  feel  that  these  difficulties  have  been  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  recent 
years  in  the  quantity  of  traffic  which  now  passes  through 
the  Port  of  London  in  transit  to  towns  in  England,  an(f 
which  is  not  warehoused  or  used  as  raw  material  in 
the  port,  but  is  transferred  to  barges  and  railway  trucks, 
for  the  purpose  of  through  transit  only.     We  feel  that 
the  Dock  Company  would  be  justly  entitled  in  makinir 
a  charge  on  goods  delivered  overside  for  this  jrarpose,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Port  of  London  does  not  benefit  from  such 
through  traffic  in  the  sense  that  was  intended  when 
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the  original  Charter  was  granted  to  the  Dock  Company. 
We  hope  that  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Commission 
will  be  drawn  to  the  question  of  the  monopoly  which 
now  ezistfl  in  the  Tiver  with  regard  to  lightermen  or 
watermen.  We  venture  to  suggest  that  this  monopoly, 
which  does  not  exist  in  any  other  river,  should  be  with- 
drawn. 

9102.  Will  you  tell  us  when  the  firm  of  Henry  Tate 
and  Sons,  Limited,  was  incorporated  as  a  limited  com- 
pany ? — ^I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  date ;  it  was  about 
1892. 

9103.  Do  you  publish  a  balance  sheet?— No. 

9104.  Did  you  hear  the  question  asked  by  Mr. 
Lyttelton  of  the  last  witness  as  to  whether  if  it  be  the 
fact  that  money  must  be  spent  on  the  docks  any  of  the 
cost  should  fall  on  the  merchants  ?— Yes,  I  heard  that 
question. 

9106.  Will  you  give  your  reply  to  that^-I  think 
that  the  Port  of  London  generally  ought  to  bear  that 
•est. 

9106.  Including  the  merchants  ?— Yes. 

9107.  (Mr.  Lyttdtan.)  You  say  that  you  and  Messrs. 
Lyie  are  now  the  only  sugar  refiners  ?— -Yes. 

9108.  Were  there  more  when  you  first  knew  the 
trade  ?— Yes  ;  there  were  about  30. 

9109.  And  they  have  died  out  ?— Yes. 

9110.  Is  the  cause  chiefly  the  foreign  competition,  or 
what  is  the  cause  ?--Foreign  competition,  owing  to 
bounties  being  given  by  foreign  governments. 

9111.  (Mr.  EUU,)  Just  following  up  that  matter, 
may  we  take  it  from  you  that  the  disappearance  of 
these  other  sugar  refiners  is  in  any  way  connected  with 


the  matter  into  which  this  Commission  is  enquiring,  Mr,  E.  Tait. 

namely,  the  facilities  of  the  Port  of  London  ? — I  do  not         

think  it  is.     The  matter  that  we  are  interested  in  is  ^®  Jnne  1901. 
comparatively  so  small  that  it  could  not   determine 
whether  a  refinery  is  able  to  exist  or  not. 

9112.  You  quite  appreciate  the  force  of  my  question  ? 
— ^Yes. 

9113.  (Sir  Bohert  GiiFen.)  Would  you  object  to  a 
small  ad  valorem  charge  upon  sugar  carriea  into  the 
Port  of  London  if  there  was  a  similar  charge  upon  ^1 
goods  coining  into  the  port? — I  would  object  to  it  unless 
^here  was  a  similar  charge  on  all  the  ports  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Our  competitors  are  the  foreigners, 
the  Germans  and  the  Austrians,  and  they  send  a  large 
proportion  of  their  goods  to  the  ports  on  the  ea«t  and 
south  coasts. 

9114.  Meet  of  the  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  have 
such  charges,  have  they  not? — ^That  I  do  not  know. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harper. 

9115.  You  speak  about  goods  delivered  overside  in 
regard  to  whic^  the  Port  of  London  gets  no  benefit,  be- 
cause it  is  through  traffic.  Do  you  confine  your  sug- 
gestion to  a  tax  upon  ffoods  which  are,  so  to  speak, 
delivered  on  a  through  bill  of  lading,  and  coing  away 
from  London? — ^Yes. 

9116.  You  do  not  propose  to  make  any  charge  upon 
goods  which  go  from  the  ship's  side  to  a  wharf  ?--No. 

9117.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  there  was,  at 
any  rate,  one  other  firm  of  sugar  refiners  in  the  trade, 
Messrs.  Garton,  Hill,  and  Co.  ?— -Yes,  you  are  quite 
right,  but  it  is  a  different  business  altogether.  They 
are  not  what  we  call  sugar  refiners. 

9118.  It  is  some  branch  of  sugar  refining  7 — Quite  so. 


Mr.  Thomas  Fhancis  Blackwbll  called  and  examined. 


9119.  You  are  chairman  of  Crosse  and  Blackwell, 
Limited  ?— Yes. 

9120.  You  desire  to  give  evidence  before  us  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  dock  companies'  proposals,  if  carried  out, 
upon  the  trade  in  which  you  are  engaged  ? — I  do. 

9121.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  proceed  with  your 
evidence? — ^My  company  presented  a  petition  against 
the  Bill  introduced  in  to  the  House  of  Commons  oj  t^e 
London  and  India  Docks  Joint  C<Mnmittee,  entitled, 
"A  Bill  to  ropeal  exemptions  from  rates  or  charges 
of  certain  craft  using  the  docks  under  the  management 
of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee,  and 
of  goods  discharged  or  received  by  such  craft,  and  to 
empower  the  Joint  Committee  to  levy  rates  or  charges 
thereon."  The  company  are  oil  and  Italian  warehouse- 
men, having  their  registered  offices  at  No.  21,  Soho 
Square,  London.  They  are  the  owners  of  large  works, 
and  are  manufacturers  and  exporters  in  a  very  large 
way,  of  all  mannor  of  preserves,  provisdonfl,  jams,  saucee, 
pottod  meats,  syrups,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  con- 
sumption, and  in  the  conduct  of  their  business  are  very 
large  consumers  of  sugar  and  other  colonial  and  foreign 

Errauce,  and.  for  the  purposes  of  their  businees  they 
ave  veiy  large  consignments  of  fruits,  suffar,  and 
colonial  and  foreign  produce,  conveyed  in  diips  and 
steam  vessels,  whicSi  discharge  their  cargoes  in  the  docks 
of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company,  and  which 
cargoes  are  thence  conveyed  to  my  companys'  works  by 
lisrhters,  barges,  and  other  craft  My  company  are  also 
very  large  exporters  of  manufactured  articles  and  pro- 
duce to  Uie  colonies  and  foreign  parte,  and  such  exports 
have;  to  be  convened  by  water  from  their  works  ana  pre- 
mises to  ships  lying  in  the  docks  b^  lighters,  barges,  and 
other  craft,  and  there  discharged  into  such  ships.  The 
articles  and  produce  so  conveyed  from  and  to  my  com- 
pany's premises  to  and  from  the  said  docks,  include 
many  of  the  articles  described  in  the  First  and  Second 
Schedules  annexed  to  the  Bill  above  roferred  to,  and  <m 
which  it  was  proposed  to  levy  rates  not  exceeding  Is.  6d. 
and  Is.  per  ton  respectively.  The  principal  export  fac- 
tory of  my  company  is  sitixate  in  the  Belvedere  Boad, 
Lambeth,  and  ^eir  premises  at  that  place  abut  upon 
the  Biver  Thames,  and  consist  partly  of  a  large  wharf, 
to  which  goods  are  brought,  and  from  which  they  are 
sent  for  export,  as  aforesaid,  by  lighters,  barges,  aird 
other  craft,  from  and  to  the  said  docks.  These  pre- 
mises in  Belvedero  Road  aro  leasehold,  and  are  held 
from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  England  for 
a  tAfm  of  999  years,  at  a  ground  rent  of  £1,245,  and 


the  sum  of  at  least  £40,000  was  expended  in  building 
the  premises  and  fibdng  the  plant  therein  in  the  year 
1882.    This  large  outlay  was  incurred  because  it  was 
considered  that  the  premises  were  of  special  value,  being 
on  the  river  side.     For  the  purposes  of  their  business 
my  company  own  a  large  number  of  lighters,  barges, 
and  other  craft,  which  are  daily  employed  by  my  com- 
pany in  going  to  and  from  the  said  docks,  and  convey- 
ing produce  and  goods  of  various  kinds  to  and  from  my 
company's  wharf,  factory,  and  premises  from  and  to  the 
said     docks     for    the     purposee    of    my     company  & 
trade,     and    in    respect    of    such     lighters,     barges, 
and    other    craft,    my    company    has    hitherto    been 
entitled    to    exemption    from    payment  of    rates    in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  relating  to 
the  two  companies  refen*ed  to  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Bill.     My  company  has  had  a  tabulated  statement  pre^ 
pared  giving  the  exact  number  of  times  the  craft  belong- 
ing to  my  company  enter  in^  the  various  docks  each: 
week,  together  with  the'Total  for  the  year.     In    the 
year  ending  the  3l8t  December,  1899,  the  number  of 
entries  into  the  docks  of  the  company  was  919,  being  an 
average  of  rather  moro  than  76  per  month,  and  rather 
more  than  17  per  week.     My  company  will  be  seriously 
and  injuriously  affected  if  the  exemptions  from  rates 
and  charges  should,  as  was  proposed  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill,  be  repealed,  and  if  i^e  London  and  India  Dock 
Company  should  be  authorised,  as  was  also  proposed  by 
the  Bill,  to  levy  rates  and  charges  on  goods  discharged 
or  received  by  lighters 'and  craft  using  the  .li  cks,  inas- 
much as  they  would  thenceforth  be  liable,  in  respect  of 
their  lighters,  barges,  and  craft  entering  the  docks  of 
the  two  companies,  and  in  respect  of  the  goods  dis- 
charged or  received  to  or  from  on  board  ships  or  vessels 
lying  therein  to  the  payment  of  the  rates  and  charges 
which  the  Bill  sought  to  authorise  the  Dock  company 
to  impose.      For  the  purposes  of   calculation   I   have- 
treated  the  919  entries  of  barges  above  referred  to  as 
separate  barges.     I  have  taken  each  barge  as  being  of 
50  tons  burden,  and  this  represents  a  total  tonnage  of 
45,950  tons.     At  4d.   per  ton  per  barge,   the  annual 
cost  would  be  £765  16s.  8d.      And  taking  the  proposed 
charge  on  the  contents  at  an  average  of  Is.  3d.  per  ton, 
the   result   would   be    £2,871    17s.    6d.  ;    or   together 
£3,637  14s.  2d.     That  amount  of  £3,637  14s.  2d.  per 
annum    which    my    company    would    have    to    pay, 
capitalised  on  a  5  per  cent  basis  represents  a  sum  of 
£72,754    3s.    4d.      The    merohants    and    triers    of 
thrt    Port    of    London    have    ever    since    the    estab- 
lishment   of     docks    in    the     River    Thames     been 
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BkUkuKli.    lighterage     or     in     respect     of     soods     discharged 

or    received    to    or    from   on  board  ships  or  vessels 

10  June  1901.  lying  in  the  said  docks,  and  this  exemption 
*~~""~  was  specially  conferred  for  special  reasons  at  the  time 
powers  were  conferred  by  Parliament  on  the  two  com- 
panies, and  my  company  submits  that  no  circum- 
stances have  arisen  since  the  passing  of  the  Acts  relat- 
ing to  the  two  companies  referred  to  in  the  preamble 
of  the  Bill  which  can  to  any  extent  justify  a  aOT>arture 
from  the  principle  of  exemption  laid  down  by  the 
provisions  of  those  Acts.  The  imposition  of  such 
charges  as  those  which  were  proposed  by  the  Bill 
would,  in  my  opinion,  very  seriously  and  injuriously 
afTect  the  trade  of  the  Port  of  London,  and  would  have 
the  effect  of  driving  a  considerable  portion  of  it  to 
foreign  and  other  ports,  while,  owing  to  the  decrease  of 
trade  that  would  ensue,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  dock 
companies  themselves  would  derive  no  practical  benefit 
from  the  change,  and  in  all  probability  their  revenue 
would  decrease  as  the  result  of  the  change.  My  own 
company  would,  as  far  as  possible,  cease  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  docks,  and  adopt  other  means  of  bringing 
in  their  goods  free  from  the  enormous  burden  that  the 
change  proposed  by  the  Bill  would  entail.  In  my 
opinion  the  reason  for  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
two  dock  companies  is  partly  that  they  have  over 
capitalised,  and  have  a  large  accumulation  of  dead  and 
unremunerative  capital. 

9122.  {Mr.  Ellis.)  As  I  gather,  your  evidence  is  based 
upon  a  volume  of  trade  of  46,000  tons  more  or  less  per 
annum  ? — ^Exactly. 

0123.  It  is  all  based  upon  that  ?— It  i& 

9124.  (Sir  John  WolfejBavry.)  You  say  you  might 
adopt  other  means  of  bringing  in  goods  free  from  the 
buraen  that  the  charge  proposed  by  the  Bill  entailed. 
What  other  means  would  you  adopt  ? — It  is  possible  to 
get  them  through  other  ports  very  often.  For  instance, 
we  are  able  to  ship  to  America  vill  Southampton  at 
•cheaper  rates  than  we  can  from  London. 

9125.  (Mr.  Lyttdton.)  You  say  that  the  £3,637 148.  2d. 
which  your  company  would    have   to  pay    per  ftTinnm 


capitalised  would  represent  £72,754  Ss.  4d. ,  which  would 
be  unremunerative  V — That  is  rather  an  unusual  way  of 
estimating  the  effect  of  a  tax,  is  it  not?  Just  assume 
that  a  company  was  paying  20  per  cent.,  and  a  small 
ad  valorem  tax  or  rate  was  put  upon  it,  if  you  pursue 
this  method  would  you  say  that  some  of  the  capital  of 
that  company  became  absolutely  infertile? — I  do  not 
propose  to  push  that  point ;  I  rather  repeat  that  this 
sum  of  £3,637  14s.  2d.  is  practically  an  addition  to  our 
rental. 

9126.  (Mr.  EUis.)  Do  you  withdraw  the  statements 
about  the  £72,754  ?— (No,  I  do  not  I  only  say  that 
the  £72,754  3s.  4d.  is  the  capitalised  value  of  that  in- 
creased rental. 

9(127.  (Mr.  Lyttdton.)  If  I  have  capital  in  a  bueineas 
which  I  am  pursuing  at  a  great  profit  I  do  not  oeose 
to  have  a  profitable  capital  because  a  email  burden  is 
laid  upon  me?—- tNo,  but  it  is  an  additional  burden. 

9128.  You  have  taken  the  full  amount  of  the  tax, 
capitalised  it  on  a  5  per  cent,  basis,  and  then  written 
off  £72,000  as  if  it  were  absolutely  dead  weight  in 
your  business.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  refer 
me  to  some  precedent  for  that  method  of  treatment f 
—I  expressed  that  opinion  in  giving  my  evidence, 
though,  perhaps,  I  should  not  quite  put  it  in  that 
form. 

9120.  You  may,  perhaps,  withdrsfw  that?— I  can  with^ 
draw  the  statement  as  to  its  representing  a  ospitalised 
value  of  £72,754  which  would  be  unremunerative,  but 
the  £3,637  per  annum  would  have  to  be  paid  as  extra 
rent. 

9130.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Are  the  crews  of  your 
barges  under  the  Watermen's  Company? — ^They  are. 

9131.  And  you   are  compelled  to  have  themt — ^Yea 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Oeorge  WaUaee, 

9132.  When  was  your  evidence  prepared? — At  Hke 
beginning  of  last- year. 

9133.  You  have  not  really,  I  suppose,  paid  moch 
attention   to  it  since? — ^No,   I  have  not. 


Mr.  William  Saeoant  called  and  examined. 


Mr.  W. 

Sargant. 


9134.  You  are  chairman  of  the  London  Metal  Ex- 
change?— Yes. 

0136.  I  understand  you  desire  to  lay  evidence  before 
us  with  regard  to  the  proposals  of  the  Dock  Oompanies 
in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  metal  trade?— Yes.  I  wish, 
in  the  first  place,  to  explain  the  altered  and  altering 
conditions  of  the  metal  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Twenty-five  or  tiiirty  years  ago  this  country  had  an 
important  position  as  a  producer  of  metals.  This  is 
so  no  longer.  We  now  import  largely,  partly  for  our 
own  oonsumption,  but  ohiefly  to  re-export,  either  as 
raw  material,  or  manufactured,  or  renned  in  some 
shape  or  another.  Other  countries  are  close  competi- 
tors for  such  work,  hence  arises  the  absolute  necessity 
of  keeping  down  charges  on  carriage  and  working.  I 
give  the  following  figures  to  prove  this  position:  — 

Tons. 


Prodaction  of  Lesd  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870 


Ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


1899 


World's  production  of  Lead  in  1876  .... 

Ditto     -       •    ditto     •     1899  .... 
Production  of  Tin  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870  - 

Ditto     •       -    ditto     •       •    ditto    •     1809  • 
World'8  production  of  Tin  in  1870     .... 

Ditto     •       -    ditto     •    1889    -       •       -       : 
Production  of  Ctopper  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870 

Ditto     •       -    ditto     -       -    ditto        •       1899 
World's  production  of  Copper  in  1870 

Ditto     •       -    ditto       •       1899 


73,480 

26,000 

827,000 

800,000 

10,250 

4,400 

22,944 

71,000 

7,000 

600 

161,968 

428,724 


9136.  When  you  talk  of  "metals,"  what  do  you 
mean? — Tin,  copper,  iron,  lead,  quicksilver,  antimony, 
and  the  ores  from  which  they  are  made.  Those  are  the 
principal  metals.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  fine  chemical 
metals  such  as  uranium  or  platinum,  or  anything  of 
that  sort     The  trade  of  the  Port  of  London  has  de- 


veloped,  and  large  sums  of  money  have  been  sunk  in 
the  erection  of  works  on  the  Thames  on  the  secuiify 
of  Acts  of  Parliament,  under  which  the  waters  of  the 
dooks  are  declared  free,  and  lighters  permitted  io 
use  such  water  without  charge  or  hindrance,  and  re> 
oeive  goods  from  the  import  vessels  without  payment  of 
any  dues  whatever,  and  although  as  a  matter  of  policy 
it  may  be  fair  to  allow  a  small  charge  to  be  maioe  on 
the  barges  sufficient  to  recoup  the  expense  of  docking 
(said  by  the  dock  company  to  be  £50,000  or  £60,000 
per  annum)  it  is  manifestly  most  unjust  to  give  the  dock 
authorities  such  new  powers  as  would  enable  them  to 
ruin  or  seriously  cripple  trades  which  would  never  have 
sprung  up  but  for  the  recognieed  freedom  of  the  water 
of  the  docks  abatracted  from  the  Hiver  Thames,  on  the 
conditions  that  it  is  now  sought  to  annul.  The  margin 
of  profit  at  which  the  bueiness  is  carried  on  is,  owing 
to  Gontinental  competition,  extremely  small,  probably 
j;  to  ^  per  cent,  and  the  impoaition  of  the  proposed 
charge  would  be  specially  onerous  on  metals  and 
minerals  of  low  value.  The  trade  would  practically  be 
diverted  to  foreign  countries,  and  thus  many  large 
industries,  which  at  present  afford  employment  to 
many  thoueands  in  London,  would  be  destroyed. 

9197.  When  you  say  i  to  ^  per  cent,  do  you  mean 
a  net  profit  on  the  turnover  ?---Tes,  on  the  turnover. 
The  metal  trade  is  cut  exceedingly  fine.  I  euppose 
no  trade  is  cut  so  fine  as  the  metal  trade.  The  docks 
state  that  142,000  baiges,  equalling  9,000,000  tons, 
enter  the  docks  every  year  without  paying  anything 
to  the  dock  company.  IJ^.  per  ton  on  this  would 
bring  in  £60,000  to  £60,000  per  annum,  which  they 
say  they  require,  whereas  the  diocks  ace  proposiing  to 
charge,  firstly,  3d.  or  4d.  per  ton  on  the  rsgisteivd 
tonnage  of  the  >barge ;  secondly,  lei.  per  ton  on  metali, 
etc.,  and  Is.  6d.  per  ton  on  tea,  wool,  light  goods, 
etc.,  on  the  contents  of  the  bargee.  Altiioc^  it  may 
be  fair  to  charge  something  on  the  barges,  it  doss 
not  follow  that  it  is  right  to  charge  on  the  contents, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  dock  company  does  not 
handle  the  goods  except  aa  ships*  agents.    Lead  at  the 
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preient  time  costs  Is.  3d.  per  ton  lighterage  to  bring 
Ixom  the  ship  to  the  manufacturer!^  wharf.  If  the 
docks  carry  out  their  proposal,  in  addition  to  the 
Is.  3d«  per  ton,  there  will  be  a  charge  of  5d.  per  ton 
on  the  registered  tonnage,  equalling  a;boiit  Dd.  per 
tun  on  the  contents,  plus  Is.  per  ton  on  the  contents 
ol  'the  barge.  Incidentally  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  registered  tonnage  of  barges  is  generally  in 
excess  of  their  contents.  Barges  registering  from  60 
tons  to  120  tons  bring  to  a  manufacturer's  v^hari  par- 
eels  of  50  or  100  i.)nfi,  and  take  away  from  the  wharf 
parcels  of  10,  20,  <50,  or  40  tons.  It  is  therefore  con- 
tended that  the  3d.  or  4d.  i>ej  ton  on  the  registered 
tonnage  equals  an  average  of  6d.  per  ton  on  the  con- 
tents. The  proposed  charge,  therefore,  on  the  barge 
and  its  contents  would  amount  to  on  metals,  etc., 
Is.  6d.  per  ton;  on  tea,  etc,  2s.  per  ton.  Therefore 
the  total  charge  from  the  ship  to  the  manuiactuier's 
wharf  would,  be  26.  9d.  per  ton,  or  more  than  douible 
what  it  is  at  present.  Qalyanised  iron  is  a  London 
trad<»,  competing  not  only  with  the  Continent,  but  with 
other  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  proposed 
extra  charges  would  be  about  2s.  6d.  per  ton — an  im- 
position quite  sufficient  to  transfer  the  trade 
from  London  to  other  places.  Tin  is  largely 
traded  for  re-export  to  America  and  other  places. 
Increased  handling  chaitfes  would  either  stop  ii  alto- 
gether or  transfer  it  to  Holland  or  other  Continental 
places.  We  would  further  contend  that  the  charge 
proposed  on  metals  (Is.  6d.  per  ton)  is  dispropor- 
tionately high  compared  to  the  charge  (26.  per  ton) 
on  tea  and  ught  goodls.  If  tea  i«  landed  at  a  wharf  or 
dock  the  charges  are  per  chest  or  j;  chest,  and 
amount  on  an  average  to  50s.  per  ton.  An  increase  of 
Ifi.  6d.  per  .ton  on  49.  for  metals,  etc.,  equals  97^  per 
cent.,  wnereas  an  increase  of  29.  per  ton  on  50s.  for 
tea  is  only  4  per  cent.  This  tends  to  show  that  if 
2s.  per  ton  is  a  fair  extra  charge  for  tea,  etc,  l^d. 
per  ton  woukl  be  quite  enough  for  metals  (lead,  iron, 
etc.),  if  indeed  any  charge  whatever  which  includes  a 
charge  on  contents  can  be  considered  fair.  We  should 
like  further  to  point  oat  that  the  charges  proposed  on 
metals,  imported  as  they  are  into  England  and  re- 
exported, cannot  stand  any  increase  of  cost  owing  to 
the  competition  of  Antwerp  and  other  places  abroad, 
and  that  the  imposition  of  the  proposed  charges  would 
absolutely  ruin  this  trade  in  London,  whereas  the 
charges  on  articles  such  as  tea  and  wool  and  light 
goods  which  are  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  not  re-exported  would  not  be  felt  in  the  same 
way.  The  docks  have  contendjed-  that  l-144th  part  of 
Id.  in  the  pound  would  never  be  felt  by  ithe  consumer. 
The  use  of  tiiis  argument  tendis  to  show  that  the  dock 
company  have  drafted  their  BUI  considering  mainly 
light  goods  such  as  tea,  wool,  etc.,  and  ignoring  the 
effect  of  its  incidence  upon  the  heavy  and  cheap  metals, 
such  as  iron,  lead,  lead  ores,  etc.  The  effect  of  this, 
we  believe,  for  reasons  stated  below,  would  be  to  abso- 
lutely ruin  these  trades  in  London.  It  may  be  per- 
fectly true  that  l-144th  part  of  a  Id.  in  the  pound  would 
not  be  felt  on  light  goodis,  the  value  ol  whicli  probably 
ranges  from  £50  to  £200  per  ton,  and  if  you  take  29. 
per  ton  on  an  average  value  of  £125  it  is  equal  to 
only  Is.  7d.  |)er  cent.  « But  with  iron,  lead,  and  mine- 
rals the  case  is  absolutely  different ;  their  values  may 
be  stated  ito  range  from  £2  lOs.  to  £17  per  ton,  and 
if  you  take  Is.  6d.  per  ton  on  an  average  value  of 
£10  per  ton  it  is  equal  to  15s.  per  cent.,  or  if,  as  is 
the  case,  the  bulk  of  these  metals  is  re-exported,  the 
charge  is  incurred  twice  over  (Is.  6d.  in  and  Is.  6d. 
out),  and  would  therefore  amount  to  30$.  per  cent. 
To  illustrate  the  effect  this  Bill  would  have  upon 
trade  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  to  treat  15,000  tons 
of  metal  a  capital  of  £60,000  would  be  required,  which 
would  earn  at  the  present  day  but  little  over  5  per  cent, 
per  annum.  £60,000  at  5  per  cent.  19  £3,000.  The 
08.  rate  mentioned  (Is.  6d.  in  and  Is.  6d.  out)  on  the 
tonnage  equals  £2,260.  The  point  on  which  we  want 
to  lay  special  stress  is  that,  while  admitting  it  may  be 
fair  to  the  docks  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  make 
charges  on  barge  tonnage  for  docking  barges  in  and 
out,  yet  there  should  be  no  chai^  on  the  contents. 
The  proposed  charges  mijght  slighibly  hamper  ihe  trade 
in  comparatively  expensive  articles,  but  would  be  ab- 
solute ruin  to  the  export  metal  trade.  I  may  say  that 
the  statements  I  have  made  were  carefully  considexsd 
by  our  committee  and  sifted,  and  in  putting  them  in 
this  way  it  represents  really  the  collective  opinion  of 
aboil f.  ?00  firms  of  fairly  large  importance  all  in  the 
metal  trade. 

9138.  Is  that  the  majority  of  the  finns  in  London  f-  - 


The  majority  of  the  metal  firms  belong  to  the  Exchange,       Mi .  IV. 
and  we  have  about  two  hundred   firms  on  the  Exchange.       Sav;  inl, 

9139.  (Mr.  Lyttdton.)  As  I  understand  it,  your  point  10  June  190U 

is  that  by  reason  of  the  particular  nature  of  the  com-       

modity  with  which  you  deal  (metal)  the  tax  would  be 

much  more  heavy  upon  you  thsn  upon  the  owners  of  the 
lighter  or  other  commodities  ?— -Our  chief  point  is  that 
London  is  an  optional  port  for  people  who  sell  metals. 
Instead  of  sending  them  to  London  they  may  send  them 
to  Holland,  or  they  may  send  to  Botterdam  or  Amster- 
dam to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  treated  in 
London.  If  you  put  a  charge  on  in  London  you  will 
simply  throw  the  trade  away  to  the  Oontinent. 

9140.  You  say  that  the  margin  is  extremely  narrow  as 
between  yourselves  and  all  the  competitore  f— -Yes,  and 
there  are  so  many  clamorous  competitors. 

9141.  I  think  I  understand  you  upon  that  point.  The 
second  point,  putting  it  quite  broadly — ^I  wish  you  to  say 
if  I  rightly  understand  it — is  that  by  reason  of  the  par- 
ticular character  of  your  commodity  you  would  be  suffer- 
ing much  more  severely  from  a  tax  than  the  owners  of 
the  lighter  coanmodity  would  'be?— Yes,  that  is  our 
point. 

9142.  Do  you  put  it  that  you,  as  a  merchant  in  Lon- 
don, should  be  aSbsolved  from  all  payment  in  respect  of 
improvements? — No,  we  have  admitted  that  we  think 
that  the  docks  would  be  entitled  to  a  small  charge  on  these 
barges. 

9143.  Your  point  is  that  you  woidd  be  sufficiently  as- 
sessed if  the  tax  was  upon  the  barges  and  not  upon  the 
contents  of  the  barges  7—li  the  tax  were  about  l^d.  per 
ton  on  the  tonnage  of  the  barges,  that  we  consider  would 
recoup  the  docks  for  any  expenses  to  which  they  are  at 
present  put  in  handling  the  barges. 

9144.  In  your  opinion,  would  you  be  compelled  by  the 
operation  01  ordinary  forces  to  bear  a  portion  of  that 
burden  ? — ^I  do  not  quite  follow  that  point. 

9145.  If  the  tax  were  made  upon  barges  do  you  think 
that  the  barge  owners  could  compel  you  to  bear  a  portion 
of  it  ? — ^Yee  ;  we  take  it  for  granted  that  lightermen 
would  come  round  to  us  in  the  long  run,  as  it  were,  for 
anything  that  was  imposed  upon  them. 

9146.  And  to  that  extent  you  make  no  objection? — 
To  that  extent  we  make  no  objection.  We  think  it  is 
fair  and  equitalble  under  the  circumstances  that  they 
should  be  paid  whateiver  it  costs  them  to  open  the  dod^ 
gates  and  foir  the  men's  time  and  that  sort  of  thing.  We 
think  that  that  really  was  not  included  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  which  save  barges  free  entrance- 
to  the  docks,  because  the  docks  are  put  to  expense  as. 
well. 

9147.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barrv,)  Am  I  right  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  iron  that  you  deal  with  is  mainly  mamrfso- 
tured  iron? — ^The  iron  that  I  have  referred  to  is  mainly 
manufactured  iron.  There  is  a  little  pig  iron  whicn 
comes,  but  it  is  a  low-priced  commodity— tOs.  or  60b.  a 
ton — and  of  course  2s.  6d.  on  that  would  come  heavy. 

9148.  But  the  bulk  of  your  business  that  you  have  • 
alluded  to  so  far  as  iron  is  concerned,  I  suppose,  would 

be  manufactured  iron  I — ^Yes ;  Uie  sheets  of  iron  come  in 
to  be  galvanised,  and  are  re-exported,  and  there  are  other 
things  of  that  character. 

9149.  With  regard  to  lead  and  tin  and  copper,  is 
that  unmanufactured  chiefly  ? — ^Ths  copper  is  mainly 
unmanufactured,   and  the  tin  is  entirely  unmanufac- 
tured.     It  comes  in  in  the  state  in  which  it  leaves  the- 
East  Indies. 

9160.  When  you  say  that  galvaaissd  iron  is  a  London^ 
trade,  do  you  mean  that  that  galvanised  iron  has  been* 
manufactared  in  Great  Britain? — ^Yes. 

9151.  And  is  sent  here  for  shipment  ? — ^No.  I  meanr 
that  on  the  riverside  there  are  works  which  buy  the- 
black  sheets  and  galvanise  them  and  export  them, 
and  that  the  same  work  is  done  on  the  Continent.  It  is 
also  done  at  Swansea  and  various  other  places,  so  that 
it  is  a  question  of  competition. 

9152.  But  whether  galvanising  is  dons  at  one  place 
or  another  it  is  British  trade? — ^Not  entirely.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  Continental  trade  as  well. 

9153.  Do  yo  umean  that  galvanised  iron  comes  in  from 
the  Continent? — Take  this  casec  Suppose  Australia 
wanted  to  buy  1,000  tons  of  galvaniscKl  iron  sheets. 
The  intending  purchaser  would  send  to  Antwerp  and 
get  quotations,  and  he  would  send  to  London.  Natu- 
rally if  the  London  people  are  to  get  the  trade,  their 
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jf,..  w.      charges  must  be  as  light  as  possible,  otherwise  the  Con- 
Sargant.     tinent  would  get  the  order. 

9154.  I  think  I  quite  grasp  your  meaning — ^that  the 
galvanised  iron,  so  far  as  London  is  concerned,  has  been 
made  in  Great  Britain  ?— This  process  of  galvanising 
is  carried  on  in  Great  Britain,  and  there  are  works  in 
the  Midlands  that  make  the  black  sheets,  and  send 
them  up  to  these  various  works. 

9155.  (yfr.  Lyttelton.)  Galvanising  is  a  separate  in- 
dustry, is  it  not? — Yes. 

9156.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  What  I  mean  is  that  the 
galvanised  iron  that  you  talk  of  is  a  British  trade  that 
oomes  to  London  as  a  port  of  shipment  It  is  not  gal- 
vanised iron  imported  from  the  Continent  ?— We  do  not 
import  from  the  Continent,  but  we  have  to  compete 
with  the  Continent  in  the  execution  of  orders  that  are 
placed  all  over  the  world. 

9157.  You  think  therefore  that  any  burden  placed 
upon  the  galvanised  iron  trade  would  be  a  burden  with 
respect  to  foreign  competition  ? — ^Yes. 

9158.  (Mr.  Feel)  Does  tlie  bulk  of  your  cargoes  dis- 
charge in  the  docks  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  the  bulk  of  them 
would.  For  instance,  tin  coiAes  in  from  the  East  In- 
dies in  some  of  those  large  steamers,  and  the  steamers 
come  in  the  docks. 

9159.  I  suppose  your  contention  is  that  if  a  charge 
was  placed  on  the  goods  in  the  barges  as  well  as  on  the 
barges  themselves  that  charge  should,  if  possible,  vary 
according  to  tho  value  of  the  goods  ?— We  do  not  go  the 
length  of  proposing  an  ad  valorem  charge. 

9160.  I  am  asking  yon  supposing  it  was  suggested 
that  a  charge  should  be  made  would  you  prefer  to  have 
an  ad  valorem  one? — No.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
troublesome  and  very  difficult  to  carry  out,  but  you 
can  make  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  and  say  that 
goods  that  are  worth  60s.  a  ton  cannot  pay  the  same 
charges  as  goods  that  are  worth  £200  a  ton.  If  you 
were  to  have  an  ad  valorem  system  the  confusion  would 
be  so  frightful  that  you  could  not  manage  the  business 
at  all. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harper. 

9161.  Are  you  a  dealer  ? — ^I  am  a  broker. 

9162.  And  you  deal  with  most  of  these  things  with 
warrants  ? — ^Yes. 

9163.  And  you  deal  not  only  with  metals  imported 
to  London  but  to  other  ports  ? — ^Yes. 

9164.  Is  London  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  a  metal  port? — It  is  a  port  in  which  there  is  a 
very  large  business  done  in  metals.  I  suppose  there  is 
more   business   done   in  metals  in   London  than   in 


any  other  city  in  the  Unit»d  Kingdom.  There  is  a 
trade  done,  and  the  imports  are  very  large,  and  the 
exports  are  large. 

9166.  Does  a  large  proportion  of  it  consist  of  tran- 
shipment of  goods  ?— A  very  large  proportion. 

9166.  Could  you  give  me  roughly  in  this  very  heavy 
class  of  goods  what  proportion  has  been  dealt  with  by 
transhipment  within  the  limits  of  the  Port  of  London? 
—I  dare  say  the  transhipment  business  is  between  half 
and  two-thirds. 

9167.  50  or  60  per  cent,  of  both  exports  and  imports? 
— ^Very  likely.  If  you  want  an  exact  answer  I  cannot 
give  it  you  ofif  hand.     I  am  only  giving  it  you  roughly. 

9168.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  tranship- 
ment with  regard  to  the  Dock  Company's  proposal  ?— 
We  have  considered  it  very  much. 

9169.  That  the  Dock  Company's  proposal  was  tu 
exempt  them  ? — ^We  consider  that  the  Dock  Company's 
proposal  will  kill  it. 

9170.  Kill  the  transhipment  trade  ?— Yes,  it  will  kill 
the  transhipment  business. 

(Chairman.)  Can  you  point  out  to  us,  Mr,  Harper, 
any  statement  which  the  witness  has  made  which 
affects  the  people  whom  you  represent? 

(Mr.  Harper.)  The  witness  is  pointing  out  a  reason 
why  a  class  of  goods  that  goes  to  the  wharves  should  not 
be  taxed.  I  am  pointing  out  to  the  Commission  that 
he  is  making  a  case  which  cannot  really  be  substan- 
tiated, because  he  is  under  the  impression  that  the 
transhipment  goods  which  form  a  large  part  of  the 
London  business  will  be  taxed. 

(Witness.)  I  did  not  see  anything  about  exemption  of 
transhipment  goods  in  the  Bill. 

(Mr.  Harper.)  1  have  substantially  made  my  jwint, 
I  think. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  George  WaUaee. 

9171.  I  see  the  statement  of  your  evidence  is  dated 
October  17th,  1900  ?— Yes. 

9172.  And  I  gather  that,  like  Mr.  Blackwell,  you 
have  not  been  aUending  to  the  matter  since  ? — ^We  sent 
this  statement  in,  and  we  awaited  the  summons  of  the 
Commissioners  to  give  the  evidence. 

9173.  And  you  were  content  to  abide  by  it? — ^We 
could  do  nothing  else  that  I  am  aware  of. 

9174.  Have  you  in  point  of  fact  ever  seen  the  Dock 
Company's  Bill  of  1901  ? — No,  I  have  not.  So  that  if 
in  their  new  Bill  they  modify  any  of  these  points 
to  that  extent  our  vipposition  would  be  abated  ;  or  if 
they  made  it  worse  our  opposition  would  be  increased. 


Mr.  FiUNCis  Craxleb  Hux  called  and  examined. 


Mr.  F.  C 
Hill 


9175.  (Chnirman.)  You  a'lso  appear  oefore  us  on  oe- 
half  of  the  London  Metal  Exchange  ? — ^Yes. 

9176.  I  understand  you  restrict  your  evidence  to 
questions  touching  the  trade  in  lead  ? — ^Yes  ;  the  manu- 
facture of  lead  in  the  Port  of  London.  If  you  will 
allow  me  I  will  make  quite  a  short  statement.  My 
point  is  simply  this:  the  lead  trade  in  London  is 
ninique  :  it  is  like  no  other  trade.  The  lead  trade  has 
come  to  London  simply  because  the  waterway  of  the 

•^ocks  is  free.  We  do  not  land  lead  at  the  docks,  simply 
because  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  anything  practically 
for  so  doing.  It  costs  us  at  the  present  moment  with 
our  own  lighters  Is.  3d.  a  ton  from  Spanish  ships. 
Australian  ships,  or  American  ships.     This  is  pig  lead 

^nd  silver  lead  that  I  am  speaking  of,  or  lead  containing 
silver  and  gold.  When  it  is  chiefly  silver  lead  we  de- 
si  Iverise  it,  sell  the  silver,  and  then  turn  it  into  sheet 
lead,  lead  pipes,  white  lead,  tea  lead,  thin  lead,  and 
other  products  of  lead — ^litharge — and  if  this  charge 
were  made  in  some  cases  it  would  come  to  about  5s.  a 
ton  in  and  out,  and  in  lead  ores,  which  only  contain 
about  50  per  cent,  of  lead  7s.  6d.  a  ton  in  and  out,  and 
in  lead  ores,  which  only  contain  about  50  per  cent,  of 
lead  7s.  6d.  a  ton.  We  shoxdd  simply  move  our  works 
to  Antwerp.  We  are  at  the  present  moment  declining 
to  take  lead  ores  from  Australia,  and  they  are  going  to 
other  European  smelting  works. 

9177.  When  you  say  "our  works,"  you    are  giving 
evidence  on  behalf  of  tho  London  Metal  Exchange,  I 


understand  ? — ^Yee,  but  I  also  represent  Locke,  Lancas- 
ter, and  W.  W.  and  R.  Johnson  and  Sons,  Limited, 
who  manufacture  about  35,000  or  40,000  tons  of  lead 
per  annum  in  four  different  places.  I  am.  director  and 
secretary.  I  am  also  managing  director  of  the  London 
Smelting  Company,  who  erected  works  some  two  years 
ago  for  treating  between  15,000  and  20,000  tons  of  lead 
ore  per  annum,  none  of  which  can  possibly  afford  a 
rate  of  anything  like  2s.  6d.  or  5s.  or  7s.  6d.  a  ton.  We 
see  the  justice  of  the  docks  wanting  to  charge  on  the 
barges  themselves,  and  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  it 
We  think  it  is  quite  right  that  they  should  be  recouped 
for  anything  they  do,  but  we  cannot  understand  why 
they  should  have  a  right  to  charge  on  the  contents  of 
the  barge.  If  they  do  charge,  we  shall  have  to 
have  this  stuff  dealt  with  in  Antwerp,  where  the  facul- 
ties are  greater,  I  believe,  than  anywhere  else.  My 
evidence  is  simply  against  the  excessive  rate  proposed 
to  be  charged  on  an  article  which  cannot  bear  it. 

9178.  Is  that  all  you  desire  to  say  ? — ^Yes. 

9179.  (Sir  Boberi  GifTen.)  What  is  the  average  value 
of  lead  ?— £12  a  ton.     To-day's  price  is  £12  78.  6d. 

9180.  And  it  is  sometimes  a  great  deal  more^  u  it 
^ot?— -Within  the  last  six  months  it  has  been  as  hi^ 
as  £18,  but  it  ie  18  years  since  it  touched  that  price 
before.  You  may  take  it  that  lead  ranges  from  £10  » 
ton  to  £16,  and  that  £13  is  a  very  fair  average  price. 

9181.  What  is  the  price  of  lead  ore  that  contains  sil- 
ver and  gold?— About  the  same.     The  value  of  lead 
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ore  is  about  £7,  and  the  gilver  in  it  is  another  £7,  00 
you  get  about  £14  a  ton.  The  gold  ons  aro  much 
more  costly,  but  they  are  very  few  and  far  between. 

9182.  And  this  article,  you  say,  cannot  bear  a  charge 
of  5s.  or  78.  6d.  a  ton  ?— No.  On  lead  ores  I  make  it 
uut  that  it  would  be  7b.  6d.  a  ton,  and  on  lead  itself 
2s.  6d. 

0183.  What  would  the  charges  in  Antwerp  be?— I  do 
not  knaw.  I  only  know  that  we  lose  lead  which  goes 
to  a  great  manufacturing  place  in  Antwerp,  for  6d.  a 
ton.  They  will  take  it  6d.  a  ton  below  us,  so  that 
we  are  very  near  the  departure  line, 

9184.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  Where  is  the  lead 
manufactured  in  London  chiefly  used  ? — ^The  white  lead 
is  used  in  London  and  in  Australia.  The  sheet  lead 
is  exported  to  India,  China,  Japan,  Australia,  and  some 
small  quantities  to  South  America,  and  it  is  used  in 
England  on  English  houses.  The  same  remark  would 
apply  to  lead  pipes. 

9185.  Oould  you  give  us  at  all  what  proportion  out  of 
the  total  trade  in  majiufacturad  lead  is  sent  away? — 
There  are  three  or  four  branches  of  it  With  regard 
to  pig  lead  itself,  I  should  say  about  one-half  possibly 
is  exported,  oar  perhaps  not  quite  so  much ;  I  should 
think  about  a  third  of  the  white  lead  is  exported,  and 
of  sheet  and  piping,  about  a  half. 

9186.  Then  a  very  large  amount  of  the  whole  trade  is 
manufactured  here  and  re-exported  ^Tes,  it  is,  and 
that  is  why  I  am  afraid  we  should  lose  it. 


9187.  If  your  views  are  right,  not  only  would  you     Mr  F  C 
lose  it,  but  the  docks  would  lose  it,  too  '^-The  docks  '^^^    ' 

would  lose  it,  certainly,  but  the  docks  have  never  had        1 

this  trade  in  lead,  not  from  any  unwillingness  of  ours  10  June  190L 

to  give  it  to  them,  but  we  cannot  afford  a  4s.  rate  to       

land  it    I  had  to  pay  4s.  a  ton  on  lead.    I  do  not  know 

what  they  did  with  the  lead,  but  they  landed  it,  and  I 
had  to  go  and  get  it,  and  pay  4s.  a  ton  for  it 

9188.  You  think,  therefore,  that  the  imposition  of  this 
amount  of  extra  rate  would  drive  the  trade  away  ? — ^I 
am  positive  that  it  ¥rould  drive  tlie  lead  ore  trade  awav, 
which  we  ha/e  jufi  made  provision  for ;  and  it  would 
drive  away  a  very  lar^e  proportion  of  silver  leads  im- 
ported for  conversion  into  wnat  are  known  as  market 
leads.    That  would  go  to  Antwerp,  no  doubt 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  George  WaUaee. 

9180.  The  same  remark  that  Mr.  Sargant  msde  I. 
gather  you  accept,  namely,  that  this  evidence  of  yours, 
was  prepared  on  October  17th  last  year? — ^Yes. 

9190.  And  that  you  have  not  attended  to  the  matter- 
since? — ^Yee.  I  have  read  all  the  evidence  up  to  about.. 
Christmas  time,  but  I  have  not  read  the  Bill  you  have^ 
relefrred  to  of  J.901. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Harper, 

9191.  Would  a  small  impost  of  2d.  or  3d.  on  gooda^, 
in  plaoe  of  a  lighterage  rate,  affect  you  ?— Do  yon  mea 
a  geoeiral  vnte  on  an^^hing  that  came  into  the  liver  t 

9192.  Tea^-^o,  not  a  rate  of  2d.  or  3d. 


Mr.  Ebnest  Gbobgb  Lbabt  called,  and  examined. 


9193.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
C.  Leary  and  Company? — ^Yes. 

9194.  You  have  been  nominated  by  the  London  branch 
of  the  Timber  Trade  Federation  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  offer  evidence  before  us  with  special  releirence  to  the 
mahogany  wood  trade?— Yes. 

9195.  WiU   you    be  good    enough   to  give   us  your 
evidence? — ^My  firm  have  for  the  Ust  60  years  carried 
on  business  as  wood  brokers.     My  evidence  is  confined 
to  the  subject  of  mahogany  logs,  of  which  a<»ne  30,000 
tons,  representing  an  average  value  of  about  £225,000, 
are  annually  imported  into  London.     This  timber  is 
stored  in  the  West  India  Docks,  and  for  the  labour  in 
handling  it   the   authorities    controlling  those  docks 
charge  me  consignee  a  oonsplidated  rate  of  8s.    6d. 
per  ton.    For  similar  work  m  Liverpool  the  consignee 
is   charged   about  half  this   rate,   in  Glasgow   about 
6s.  6d.,  and  in  Hamburg  about  4s.  6d.  per  ton.  We  have 
notice  from  steamship  companies  that  in  addition  to 
the    8s.    6d.    per    ton    they  will,    in   certain    cases, 
charge  the  consignee  extra  for  lifting  logs   weighing 
over  one  ton.     This  is   in  consequence  of  the   dock 
company's    lifting    machineiy    being    in   such     cases 
inad^uate.      A  great  portion  of  the  dock  company's 
machineiy  for  handling  mahogany  is  infirm  and  out  of 
date,  the  supply  of  machineiy  also  being  insufficieint 
for  the  trade.     The  storage  accommodation  at  the  West 
India  Docks  is  inadequate  for  the  size  of  the  business, 
and  consequently  the  work  of  landing  the  mahogany 
and  preparing  it  for  sale  is  frequently  much  delayed. 
If  London  is  to  hold  her  own  as  a  mahoffany  importing 
centre,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  necessary  that  the  storage 
ground  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  public  body  with 
the  interest  of  the  trade  of  London  at  heart,  instead  of 
in  the  hands  of  a  private  company  whose  first  care  is 
for   its    shareholders.       It   is    impossible   to    get   at 
evidence  showing  the  profits  made  by  the  dock  com- 
pany on  this  mahogany  business,  but  comparing  their 
charges  with  those  elsewhere  the  profits  should  be  un- 
reasonably large.     I  submit  that  the  removal  of  exist- 
ing rertnctions  as  to  persons  available  as  lightermen 
wo^d  facilitate  lighterage  in  London,  and  so  help  the 
mahogany  trade.  '^ 

9196.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  I  gather  that  your 
complaint  is  want  of  facUity  for  the  trade  ?— That  and 
the  charges,  on  which  I  understond  I  am  not  allowed 
to  say  anything,  is  the  principal  objestion. 

9197.  You  say  that  in  your  opinion  it  is  necessary 
that  the  storage  ground  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
public  body.    Is  the  storage  ground  insufilcient?~Yes. 
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9198.  Is  that  why  you  think  the  trade  is  conducted 
expensively.  I  do  not  quite  see  what  difference  it  is 
going  to  make  to  your  trade  ?— The  main  thing  is  this. 
We  are  competing  with  Liverpool.  In  Liverpool 
mahogany  can  be  handled  for  about  half  the  cost,  and 
so  we  are  knocked  out  correspondingly. 

9190.  (Chairman.)  We  are  quite  willing  to  hear  any- 
tHing  you  have  to  say  with  reference  to  the  incidence  of 
any  particular  charge  in  your  trade  ?— I  do  not  quite- 
understand  what  I  am  allowed  to  say,  and  what  I  am 
not  aUowed  to  say.  I  understood  that  the  basis  of  tha- 
wnotle  inquiry  was  the  oharges  in  London. 

9200.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  us  as  to  the  incidence^ 
of  any  chai^  hurting  your  business  ?— I  mean  to  sa^ 
that  these  charges  are  driving  away  the  trade  of 
i^K^,^^^  mahogany  can  be  handled  cheaper 
elsewhere.  We  are  losing  our  business  here^  and  itia 
being  developed  in  other  towns.  In*Liverpool  they 
have  a  Dublic  trust,  and  I  think  that  is  the  iZum  oi 
the  whole  why  they  are  able  to  handle  the  eoods  far 

ST  if^^P^^-    I  think  if  we  had  the  sa^l  W^ 
body  here,  we  should  have  the  same  charge. 

9201.  Why  do  you  think  so  ?    Will  you  give  us  vour- 

s'^v^.^'^i*'^  *^«  compiy\^e  ^rr 

profit  oat  of  proportion. 

^'  ^""^y**"  **y  "*•"«>  Oompany,"  whom  do  von. 

n«n"t"^^f-  '"1*  ^^  Oompannire  are  the  0^'^ 
pany  handling  the  mahogany,    f  think  they  make  a. 
profit  out  of  proportion.    I  can  send  a  cargo  to  Liver, 
pool  and  have  it  handled  at  almost  exactly  half  X 

fiKl  *M'"MK"'n"'»*  ^"^  «*"*  profit^here  ,0^ 
JSo^mth^'S'of  1*'^*'  '^"^"^'  ""^  ^"  »^«^  »*^» 

ll^^T^^*  you  any  e^erience  of  Liverpool  person- 

,.  ®^'  J^^^  y^"  ^y  y^^  ^  't  cheaper  in  Liverpool  than 
here  ?— Yes,  at  about  half  the  price. 

9m.  (Sir  BobeH  Giffen.)  Are  these  the  dock  charges 
in  the  case  of  both  Companies  ?— No,  the  Dock  OompanVs 
charge  here  is  a  consolidated  rate  of  8s.  6d.  a  ton.  Up 
m  Liverpool  the  ground  belongs  to  the  Mersey  Docks 
and  Harbour  Board.  They  let  out  the  ground  to  the 
brokers,  who  do  their  own  work,  and  they  are  able  to 
do  work  at  about  half  the  expense  and  still  make  a  verv 
good  thing  out  of  it.  ^ 

9206.  Have  you  ever  proposed  to  the  Dock  Ckimpany 
that  they  should  let  the  ground  to  you,  and  let  youdo 
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Mr.  E.  G.    the  buaine^s  yourselves  I — ^Yes,  and  they  have  not  re- 
Leary.       ceived  it  favourably. 


10  June  I90L 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lewis  Coward. 

9007.  I  do  not  quite  foUaw  whether  you  complain  of 
the*  want  of  appliances  with  r^ard  to  your  tim>ber? — 
Tee,  that  is  part  of  my  complaint. 

9208.  With  reference  to  the  Miflwall  Docks,  hav-e  you 
seen  the  new  aj^liances  that  are  now  at  work  ? — No.  I 
am  only  oonoemed  for  the  mahogany  trade  here,  and  that 
trade  centres  in  the  West  India  Dock. 

9209.  And  you  do  nothing  in  the  Millwall  Dock  ^— I 
do  not  say  I  do  nothing,  hut  the  mahogany  trade  does 
not  do  anything.  I  am  only  giving  evidence  on  the  ma- 
hogany trade  now.  Other  people  will  give  evidence  with 
regard  to  the.  Millwall  trade. 

Ctoss-examined  by  Mr.  Qtarge  WdUaee, 

9210.  You  sa;p'  that  the  London  system  some  way  or 
another  is  driving  the  mahogany  trade  to  Liverpool  J— 
Yes. 

9211.  Where  does  mahogany  come  from  ? — AM  over  the 
world:  Honduras,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Africa,  Panama — any- 
where in  the  tropics  practically. 

9212.  You  may  not  be  aible  to  amwer  the  question, 
but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  stores  of  mahogany  in  Lon- 
don «t  the  present  time  are  very  large? — Yes. 

9213.  About  as  laige  as  they  have  ever  been  within 
your  recollection  ?— I  should  say  as  large. 

9214.  And  the  Liverpool  trade  in  mahogany  has  in- 
creased very  largely? — ^Yes. 


9216.  With  African  mahogany  ? — ^No,  with  mahogany 
generally. 

9216.  It  has  increased  with  African  mahogany  ?—Y66, 
it  has  increased  with  African  mahogany. 

9217.  The  African  mahogany  trade  has  largely  in- 
creased ? — ^Yes. 

9218.  And  that  goes  to  Liverpool  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Jones'  boats? — ^Part  of  it  does. 

9219  (Mr.  EUis.)  Do  I  understand  that  you  wish  to 
represent  to  us  that  the  mahogany  trade  is  being  endan- 
gered in  the  Port  of  London  by  the  charges  that  exist 
at  present  ? — ^I  should  say  it  is  being  restricted.  I  think 
that  is  the  fairer  way  to  put  it. 

9220.  You  would  not  represent  it  as  a  declining  trade, 
bub  a  non-growing  trade ;  is  that  so  ?^— As  a  veiy  slightly 
growing  trade  compared  with  other  places  where  it  is 
growing  rapidly. 

9221.  You  employ  the  term  "  restricted "?— Yes. 

9222.  It  is  being  restricted  by  the  charges  ?— Yes. 

9223.  And  any  further  charges  you  would  represent 
would  endanger  it? — I  should  say  they  would  still 
furthor  restrict  it. 

9224.  But  I  gather  that  your  evidence  is  confined,  3S 
you  have  told  us,  to  the  subject  of  mahogany  logs  to  the 
extent  of  some  30,000  tons  per  annum  ?— Yes. 

9225.  Your  firm,  I  presume,  does  not  deal  with  the 
whole  of  that  ?— No,  only  with  a  part  of  it. 

9226.  But  you  are  authorised  to  speak  for  the  whole? 
—Yes. 


Mr.     Geobge    Talbot    Bubkowb    Cgbbeti  called  and  examine. 


Jfr.  tr.  t,  B,      ^^-  (Chairman.)  You  are  proprietor  of  the  firm  of 
Cd66e^l    '  Cobbett  and  Company,  who  are  importers  of  hardwood 
*■■  Irom  American  ports  ? — ^Yes. 

9228.  You  have  been  nominated  by  the  London  Branch 
of  the  TimJbear  Trade  Federation  of  the  Umted  Kingihim 
to  lay  evidence  before  us  with  reference  to  the  Ameri- 
can hardwood  trade? — ^Yes. 

9229.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us  that  evi- 
dence?—I  have  been  engaged  in  this  trado  for  the 
past  30  years,  and  import  some  thousands  of  tons  an- 
nually. The  vessels  engaged  in  carrying  this  haidwood 
chiefly  unload  in  the  docks  under  the  control  of  the 
London  and  India  Docks  Company,  and  in  the  Millwall 
Docks.  The  steamers  from  Ainerican  ports  engaged  in 
this  trade,  are  discharged  under  whait  is  known  as  rjie 
"London"  clause.  By  the  provision  of  this  "London" 
<:lause  in  bills  of  lading,  I  am  coinpelled  to  pay  6s.  9d. 
to  7s.  per  standard  on  the  North  CwroHnA  pine  for  dis- 
eharging  the  goods  from  the  ship  and  delivery  to  craft. 
These  (miarses  are  a  recent  imposition  forced  on  con- 
signees in  tne  year  1887  by  the  concerted  action  of  the 
various  Atlantic  transport  lines,  in  inserting  the 
**  London  "  clause.  The  merchants  on  this  side  are  com- 
pelled to  accept  this  olause,  and  are  thus  deprived  of 
the  rights  of  free  deliveiy,  provided  for  by  the  Merchant 

.Shipping  Act  of  1894,  Chapter  60.  When  this  clause  was 
first  introduced  the  dock  companies  performed  the  work 
of  unloading  ships,  but  shortly  after  the  London  and 
India  Docks  Joint  Committee  abandoned  this  work  In 
certain  docks,  and  it  is  now  i>erformed  by  the 
shipowners  in  those  docks.  Nearly  all  the  wood 
from  United  States  ports,  unloading  in  the 
docks  of  the  London  and  India  Dock  Company, 
is  unloaded  by  the  shipowners,  who  usually 
land  the  goods  on  the  quay,  sort  them  there,  deliver 
them  to  barges,  or  to  the  dock  company  for  delivery  to 
land  carriage.  For  the  purpose  of  sorting  the  goods  and 
delivering  to  lighters,  the  shipowners  nire  the  quay 
from  the  dock  company.  Merchants  desirous  of  col- 
lecting their  goods  from  the  ship  by  water,  have  to 
make  proper  application,  and  also  have  their  barges 
alongside  the  steamer  within  72  hours  of  the  ship's  re- 
port. If  such  an  application  is  not  made,  and/or  if 
barges  are  not  alongside  ship  within  72  hours  of 
ship's  report,  the  dock  company  take  possession  of 
.tJie  goods,  and  charge  their  heavy  oon8oHda4»d 
rate  of  98.  to  lis.  per  load  of  50  cubic  feet. 
In  order  to  escape  the  burden  of  the  Dock  Com- 
panv's  Consolidated  Kate  many  importers  duly  make 
application  with  their  craft  within  72  hours  of 
steamer's   report.     The  craft  are  frequently  detained 


in  the  docks  some  days  before  they  can  obtain  delivery 
of  goods.     The  Dock  Company  do  not  give  notice  as  to 
the  time  when  ^ood  arriving  by  these  American  liners 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  to  craft.    Large  numbers  of 
Isarges  are  thus  sent  into  the  docks  and  detained  there 
for  lengthy  periods.     This  is  a  squrce  of  considerable 
expense  to  merchants  who  have  to  pay  demurrage  on 
these  craft,  while  lying  idle  in  the  docks.    It  is  asserted 
"that  the  number  of  barges  in  the  docks  hinder  the  free 
movement  of  ships,  and  generally  handicap  the  work  of 
the  London  and  India  Docks  ComjMiny.     I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  number  of  barges  lying  in  the  docks 
would  be  considerably  less  if  the  London  and   India 
Docks  Company  or  the  steamship  company  were  to 
facilitate  overside  delivery  by  giving  some  notice  as  to 
when  goods  arriving  by  American  liners  will  be  ready, 
instead  of  requiring  them  to  be  in  the  dock  within  72 
hours  of  the  steamer's  report,  from  which  time  they 
have  to  lie  in  the  docks,  awaiting  the  delivery  of  the 
goods.       During   this   time  they   are   an  expense  to 
merchants,  and  must  considerably  add  to  the  number  of 
craft  lying  about  in  the  docks  forming  the  alleged 
impediments  to  the  movement  of  ships.     Our  lighter- 
men will  not  quote   for  work   to   include  risk  of  de- 
murrage, but  charge  10s.  per  craft  per  day  extra  for 
each  da/s  detention.     In  consequence  of  this  detention 
my  firm  frequently  find  it  less  expensive  to  take  delivery 
by  land  carriage  and  pay  the  Dock  Company's  quay- 
rate,  or  to  store  in  the  Dock  Company's  warehouses  and 
pay  the  Dock  Company's  heavy  consolidated  rate,  than 
to  pay  a  long  bill  for  demurrage  on  craft.     Assuming 
that  the  report  of  this  Commission  will  decide  whether 
or  no  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company  introduce 
a  similar  Bill,  I  wish  to  submit  that  if  they  obtain  and 
exercise  the  powers  of  making  charges  on  such  barges 
and  their  contents,  it  will  greatly  add  to  the  already 
considerable  expense  of  obtaining  goods  from  the  im- 
porting vessel  by  water,   and  will  further  assist  the 
London   and  India   Docks  Company,   to  obtain  the 
storage   of  such  goods   under   the  consolidated   rates 
already  referred  to.     I  have  received  numerous  com- 
plaints from  my  customers  complaining   of    the    bad 
system  prevailing  in  the  Port  of  London,  referring  to 
the  length  of  time  barges  are  delayed  in  getting  their 
cargo,  by  which  they  suffer  loss.     As  an  instance  I 
have  here  a  letter  of  November  Ist^  1900,  from  Messrs. 
F.  A.  Christie  and  Sons,  Timber  Importers,  Steam  Saw 
Mills,  Ipswich  : — "  Messrs.  Cobbett  and  Co.,  Dear  Sirs. 
"  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  31st  ulto.  we  received 
"  only  a  short  notice  of  the  steamer's  arrival,  which 
"  necessitated  a  special  journey  to  London  and  a  hard 
"  day's  tramp  to  fix  a  ready  barge,  for  which  we  had 
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**  under  the  circumstanceB  to  paj  an  excessive  freight. 
**  The  barge  waited  about  a  fortnight  before  she  got  any 
"  cargo,  a  i>ortion  of  the  stuff  was  badlj  damaged  by 
**  being  in  error  placed  on  the  quay  under  a  waterspout, 
''  some  of  the  lines  were  short  of  the  invoiced  quantity, 
*'  and  altogether  we  reckoned  that  £25  would  not  cover 
''us  for  the  demurrage  paid  and  these  additional 
"  charges.  "  Although  this  is  our  worst  expeiience  o£ 
"London  it  is  not  a  solitary  instanoe  by  any  means, 
"  and  we  have  determined  never  to  use  London  if  it  is 
"  poseible  to  do  without  the  goods,  or  unless  impossible 
"  to  ^et  stuff  anywhere  else. — Tours  truly,  F.  A. 
"  Christie  and  Sons."  Then  I  have  also  a  letter  from 
Messrs.  Heniy  Tolputt  and  Co.,  Limited,  timber  mer- 
chants, Steam  Saw  Mills,  Folkestone,  of  November  14th 
1900.  **  Messrs.  Cobbett  and  Oo.  Dear  Sirs, — ^Beply- 
*^  ing  to  your  letter  of  the  3l8t  October,  we  were  con- 
**  signees  of  two  parcels  of  whitewood  and  Carolina 
''pine,  per  s.s.  'Dania,'  which  we  wished  to  take  away 
"by  our  sailing  barges,  the  'Excelsior'  and  'George 
"  Smeed.'  The  barges  arrived  in  Victoria  Docks  on  or 
"  before  December  13th.  The  former  barge  got  a  cargo 
"  after  a  few  days  delay,  but  the  '  George  Smeed '  was 
"  unable  to  get  any  of  our  goods  until  January  1st,  and 
"  finished  loading  January  3rd  with  part  cargo.  The 
"  masters  of  the  tailing  barses  said  that  all  the  trouble 
"  would  have  been  saved  if  uie  steamer  had  discharged 
"  overside  into  their  sailinff  barges,  instead  of  landing 
"  timber  on  the  quay.  It  appears  that  the  whole 
"  cargo  was  mixed  up  landing  on  the  quay,  and  flour 
"  and  other  timber  was  put  on  top  of  our  goods.  The 
"  masters  and  mates  of  our  barses  also  say  that  some 
"  of  our  goods  were  put  into  lighters  and  sent  to  Til- 
"  bury  Docks.  We  had  to  pay  the  '  George  Smeed '  £15 
"  demurrage,  and  after  a  lot  of  trouble  we  recovered 
"  about  100  pieces  of  whitewood  and  Carolina  pine 
"  which  we  were  short.  These  pieces,  we  might  men- 
"  tion,  should  have  been  brought  by  the  '  George 
"  '  Smeed,'  and  there  was  loss  of  dead  freight.  Apolo- 
"  gifting  for  not  having  answered  your  letter  before,  and 
"  trusting  the  information  wHl  be  satisfactory  to  you, 
"yours  truly,  Henry  Tolputt  and  Co.,  Ltd."  While 
the  dock  oompanies  complain  that  .the  docke  are 
crowded  by  barges  the  consignees  complain  that  they 
have  to  send  baiges  into  the  docks  ibefore  they  are 
wanted,  that  these  barges  are  unnecesearily  detained 
there,  and  in  the  opinion  of  consignees  the  crowding  of 
the  docks  is  largely  caused  by  the  dock  oompany's  own 
action  in  compelling  couAignees  to  send  their  bargee 
into  the  docke  days  before  delivery  of  tiieir  wood  can 
be  given.  If  the  dock  company's  quay  ohaigee  on  wood 
were  not  so  heavy,  and  if  good  facilities  existed  for 
delivery  in  railway  trucks  at  a  low  rate  disect  from  the 
quays,  a  great  deal  of  hardwood  would  be  taken  that 
way  instead  of  being  removed  in  barges. 

0230.  (Sir  John  Wolfe^Barry.)  You  say  that  re. 
quiring  the  barges  to  be  alongside  within  72  houra  pro* 
duces  a  congestion  of  bargee  in  the  docks,  and  causes 
expense  to  the  coneignees  ?— Yes. 

9231.  What  do  you  proi^se  as  an  alternative.  Do 
you  suggest  that  the  dock  company  should  give  some 
notice  as  to  when  goods  arriving  by  American  liners 
would  be  ready? — Yes. 

0232.  What  do  you  propose  as  an  alternative  to  the 
72  hours*  notice? — ^I  should  propose  that  they  should 
write  a  letter  to  the  consignee  informing  him  that  the 
goods  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  that  he  should  send 
in  his  craft  and  that  he  should  have  72  hours  from  the 
time  he  receives  such  notice. 

0233.  How  would  the  dock  company  know  when  the 
particular  caigo  was  ooming  out  of  the  ship?— The  dock 
company  know  when  that  same  particular  cargo,  if  it 
it  for  land  carriage,  is  out  of  the  ship. 

9234.  Is  not  that  jjut  on  the  quay  ? — ^The  American 
liners  discharge  all  timber  on  the  quay. 

0235-6.  I  thought  you  were  alluding  to  that  which 
goes  overside  ?— No  ;  no  timber  goes  overside.  The  bill 
of  lading  says  "  the  ship  has  the  option  of  placing  the 
wdthin-mendoned  goods  on  the  quays."  They  ezerrise 
no  option,  but  they  always  do  it.  We  can  get  no  over- 
side delivery. 

9Z57,  Have  jrou  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the 
amount  of  notice? — I  think  we  might  have  notice. 

0238.  From  the  time  when  the  goods  are  on  the  quay  7 
— ^From  the  time  when  the  goods  are  ready  for  delivery. 
They  occasionally  keep  goods  for  perhaps  14  or  21  days 
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on  the  quay,  with  your  barge  waiting  outside  on  demur-  ^,.^  G.  T  B, 
rage,  before  you  can  get  the  goods.  CobhetU 

0230.  Is  that  because  they  have  to  be  sorted,  or  why  j^  j^^J^ooi, 

do  they  keep  the  barees  waiting  ? — Occasionally  another 

steamer  comes  in  and  discharges  on  the  same  ^uay,  and 
your  goods  are  ungetatable,  whereas  they  might  have 
delivered  them  overside.  But  instead  of  putting  them 
overside  they  often  go  to  useless  and  unnecessary 
labour,  and  place  goods  on  the  quay  when  you  have 
your  barge  alongside  the  steamer.  It  seems  an  absurd 
way,  but  they  do  it. 

0240.  Then  you  say  that  insisting  that  the  barges 
should  be  alongside  or  in  the  dock  within  72  hours 
places  a  burden  on  the  consignee,  because  the  barges 
are  often  kept  waiting  a  long  time ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  produces  a  congestion  of  the  waterway  of  the 
dock,  because  the  baizes  are  there  doing  nothing? — 
Yes.  I  think  I  heard  you  ask  a  previous  witness 
whether  he  was  not  aware  that  there  were  sufficient 
facilities  in  the  dock.  We  have,  within  the  last  fort- 
night, made  application  to  the  Millwall  Dock  Company 
and  to  the  Surrev  Commercial  Dock  Company,  to  nave 
certain  timber  piled  under  cover  in  those  docks,  but  in 
neither  case  can  we  obtain  the  assurance  that  they  will 
place  such  timber  under  cover,  on  account  of  their 
having  no  space  available  for  it. 

0241.  (Mr.  E^is,)  A  previous  witness  spoke  to  us 
about  mahogany.  Does  your  evidence  relate  to  any 
particular  timber  ? — ^Not  to  mahogany,  but  generally  to 
American  lumber,  that  is,  all  sorts  of  American 
woods — ^United  States  woods. 

0242.  What  is  Carolina  pine?— That  is  generally 
included  in  the  term  "hardwood." 

0243.  Of  course,  in  this  country,  we  do  not  classify  it 
as  "  hardwood  *' ?--No ;  it  has  never  been  quite 
decided  which  is  which. 

0244.  You  say,  generally,  American  timber  ?— -Yes. 

0246.  You  referred  to  certain  complaints,  and  you 
read  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Henry  Tolputt  and  Com- 
pany, of  Folkestone,  dated  November  14th,  1000.  They 
refer  to  some  barges  which  arrived  in  Victoria  Dock  on 
or  before  December  13th.  I  suppose  tiiat  would  be 
December  13th,  1800?— Yes. 

0246.  Was  that  a  letter  written  to  you  in  reply  to  & 
request  for  instances  of  detention  ?— I  think  it  was. 

9247.  Then,  taking  the  letter  from  Messrs.  Christie 
and  Sons,  I  see  that  letter  does  not  particularise  the 
names  of  the  barges  or  the  dates.  It  gives  very  little 
information  except  that  the  supposed  loss  was  £25  ? — 
Yes. 

0248.  Can  you  supply  us  at  all  with  the  particulars 
which  appear  to  be  omitted? — I  can  get  you  the 
particulars,  but  I  have  not  them  with  me. 

0240.  On  the  facts  of  this  detention  have  you  made^ 
any  oompjlaint  to  the  I>ock  Committee  ?— We,  no  doubt, 
had  considerable  correspondence  with  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  Victoria  Docks. 

0250.  We  may  take  it  that  at  various  times  you  have 
made  complaints  ?— Yea,  we  have  complained  at  various 
times — ^many  times. 

0261.  And  these  two  letters  you  wish  to  put  in  as 
illustrations  ? — ^Yes. 

0262.  Did  you  receive  any  explanation  from  the  dock 
companies  at  any  time  of  the  facts  dealt  with  in  these 
particular  letters  ?— No,  nothing  that  I  can  recollect  of 
a  satisfactory  nature. 

0263.  And  these  are  the  only  two  letters  that  you 
bring  before  us  ?— These  ai«  the  only  two  I  bring  be- 
fore you. 

CroBS-examifud  hy  Mr.  George  WaUaee. 

0264.  You  have  told  us  that  all  your  goods  come 
under  the  " London  clause"  of  the  North  American  bill 
of  lading?— Yes,  practically  all. 

0266.  I  see,  with  reference  to  these  two  complaints 
which  you  have  put  in  in  your  evidence,  you  say  you 
have  received  oomplaints  from  customers? — ^Yes. 

0256.  These  complaints  that  you  have  put  in  are 
written  in  answer  to  requests  from  you  to  the  customer 
to  formulate  the  complaint,  were  they? — No,  not  to 
formulate  the  complaint,  but  in  order  that  their  com- 
plaint might  be  brought  before  the  Commission. 

0257.  You  wrote  and  asked  them  for  the  complaint 
for  you  to  lay  it  before  the  Commission?— Yes.    I  had 
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Mr.  G.  T.  B.  had  a  great  deal  of  previous  trouble  with  theee  gentle- 
Cobhett.      men  as  to  who  was  to  pay  these  charges. 

10  June  1001.  9258.  So  jou  do  not  put  them  forward  as  your  own 
complaints,  but  complaints  from  your  customers  which 
you  wrote  for  and  obtained? — These  two  particular 
ones,  but  I  can  bring  you  plenty  of  my  own. 

9259.  As  regards  one  vessel  mentioned,  the 
"Dania,"  she  is  a  Johnston  liner,  I  think,  is  she  not? 
—Yes. 

9260.  And  bringing  hardwood  in  this  way;  there  are 
an  enormous  number  of  different  marks  ? — ^There  are  a 
certain  number  of  different  marks. 

9261.  A  very  large  number  indeed? — ^You  might  say 
25  in  25  different  consignments^ 

9262.  And  they  come  out  of  the  ship  all  mixed  up 
anyhow? — I  do  not  know  that.    They  sometimes  do. 

9263.  Different  lengths,  and  different  marks  ? — ^They 
are  different  lengths  and  different  marks.  The  lengths 
have  nothing  to  do  with  sorting  them.  They  deliver 
them  by  mark,  not  by  length,  nor  thickness,  nor  width. 

9264.  But  the  number  of  different  lengths  have  to  be 
sorted  out  for  each  bill,  have  they  not  ? — No. 

9265.  Never? — Not  in  my  recollection  for  my  busi- 
ness. 

9266.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  man  does  not  buy 
the  timber  by  length — so  much  of  so  many  lengths  ? — 
There  are  transactions  of  that  sort,  but  they  have  never 
come  under  my  notice  in  deliveries  from  the  Johnston 
line. 

9267.  In  these  cases  the  ship  takes  cargo  out  of  the 
hold  and  puts  it  on  the  quay  for  the  purpose  of  sort- 
ing 7 — They  take  it  out  of  the  hold  and  put  it  on  the 
quay.      I  do  not  know  why. 

9268.  The  ship  does  that? — I  presume  so. 

9269.  But  you  are  coming  here  to  give  your  evidence. 
Do  you  not  know  that  the  ship  does  every  part  of  the 
sorting  itself  on  the  quay  in  these  cases  you  have  been 
speaking  of  ? — That  is  so,  I  have  been  told.  I  believe 
so,  but  who  employs  the  men  I  could  not  say. 

9270.  You  come  as  an  expert  on  the  subject,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  know  the  limits  of  your  practical  know- 
ledge. 

(Mr,  Bowland  Whilehead.)  Surely  my  friend  has  re- 
ceived a  perfectly  fair  answer  from  the  witness  on  this 
point :  that  he  has  been  informed  of  these  facts ;  that 
he  cannot  know  it,  but  he  believes  it  to  be  true. 

(Chairman.)  1  think  that  is  quite  sufficient. 

9271.  (Mr.  George  WaUace.)  Have  you  had  experi- 
<ence  in  discharging  ships? — I  have  not  discharged  a 
;i9hip  myself  for  the  last  20  years.  I  have  previous  to 
:jbhat 

9272.  You  have  seen  it  done,  I  suppose? — Over  and 
'Over  again. 

9273.  If  the  ship  does  the  discharging  and  puts  the 
-goods  on  the  quay,  and  sorts  them  there,  and  sends  the 

goods  away  from  the  quay,  will  you  tell  me  what  oppor- 
tunity the  Dock  Company  has  of  knowing  when  any 
particular  parcel  will  be  ready  for  discharge  ? — ^Because 
if  the  goods  are  for  delivery  by  land  carriage  the  Dock 
Company  give  you  notice  directly  those  goods  are  ready 
for  delivery ;  whilst  if  they  are  for  barges,  and  you 
have  not  your  barge  in  time,  the  Dock  Company  <x>mes 
round  and  inquires  whether  those  goods  have  been 
cleared  and  if  your  barge  is  not  there,  they  put  them 
on  full  fon^olidated  rates.  They  know  immediately, 
because  within  five  minutes  of  the  time  they  put  you 
on  the  full  rate. 

9274.  Within  five  minutes  of  the  time  ? — Yes. 

9275.  You  know  that  fact  from  your  own  personal  ex- 
perience, this  time,  do  you? — ^In  our  own  personal  ex- 
perience we  have  argued  the  matter  of  a  few  minutes. 

9276.  Now  remember  what  you  want.  You  are  now 
telling  us  about  something  that  takes  place  if  the  goods 
-are  not  cleared.  You  are  suggesting  that  the  Dock  Com- 
pany are  in  a  position  to  give  you  notice  before  or  at 
the  time  the  goods  are  ready  for  delivery.  How  can  they 
ascertain  that.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  first.  Does 
the  shipowner  himself  know  when  the  goods  are  coming 
up  out  of  the  hold ;  in  what  order  they  are  coming  up  ? 
*-I  do  not  know  what  the  shipowner  knows. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lo^nis. 

9277.  You  said  you  had  made  aipplication  to  the  Surrej 
Commercial  Docks  for  shed  room  for  your  goods  under 
cover  ? — ^Yes. 

9278.  A  few  days  ago  ?— Yes. 

9279.  When  was  the  cover  required? — ^Within  aft>out  & 
week.  I  am  making  no  complaint  of  the  Surrey  Com- 
mercial Dock  Company. 

9280.  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  Hitus  your  evidence  been  about 
MillwBll  Docks  ?-^  mentioned  that  the  Milhrall  Dock 
Company  could  not  give  us  room  owing  to  their  having 
so  much  stock  they  cannot  find  room  for  more. 

9281.  (Mr.  Loehnis.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  under- 
cover trade  has  increased  very  oonsideraldy  in  the  last 
few  years?— Yes,  undoiibtedly. 

9282.  And  the  shed  accommodation  which  was  suffi- 
cient a  few  years  ago,  owing  to  the  sudden  increase  in 
the  trade,  has  not  grown  in  the  same  proportion  ? — ^Thst 
may  be  so. 

9283.  You  know  that  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks 
have  been  building  a  considerable  quantity  of  ^eds 
lately  ?— Yes. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Bowland  Whitehead. 

9284.  You  said  you  had  made  complaints  in  respect 
of  your  own  business  to  the  dock  companies  of  the  delay 
wMbh  has  taken  place  in  the  collection  of  your  traffic? 
— Over  and  over  again. 

9285.  Have  you  any  particulars  of  such  complaint  here 
that  you  can  put  before  the  Commission? — I  think  I  oould 
give  you  specific  instances  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
minutes. 

0286.  Have  you  any  here?-— Yes.    I  have  them  here. 

(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 

921ff7.  Have  you  now  got  the  particulars  you  were 
speaking  of  ? — ^I  have  obtained  a  few  particulars.  Might 
I  mention  that  the  learned  counsel  for  the  Dock  Com- 
pany who  was  cross-examining  me,  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  I  did  not  know  who  unloaded  the 
ships.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  Johnston  Line, 
which  makes  plain  why  I  stated  that.  It  is  a  letter 
of  the  15th  December,  1899 :  "  Dear  Sirs, — ^Replving  to 
*'your  favour  of  9th  inst,  respecting  pine  lumber,  ex 
"  *  Semantha,'  we  much  regret  any  delay  that  occurred 
**  in  this  delivery,  but  would  point  out  that  the  ship  is 
"not  responsible  for  tiiis."  We  never  know  who  is 
responsible,  and  that  is  why  I  was  unable  to  say  defi- 
nitelv.  "The  method  of  delivery  was  as  per  usual, 
"  and  there  was  no  undue  delay  in  loading  your  craft. 
"  With  regard  to  the  alleged  shortage,  we  find  we  hold 
"receipts  for  full  quantity,  but  if  you  will  ascertain 
"  from  your  buyers  particulars  of  the  alleged  shortage 
"we  will  make  further  investigation.  Further,  we 
"  would  remark  that  the  lumber  was  not  buried  under 
"  sacks  of  flour." — Yours  faithfully,  William  Johnston 
"  and  Co.,  Limited."    That  was  after  very  great  delay. 

9288.  Now   you  are  going  to  give   us   specific  in- 
stances ? — Yes.    I  give  you  a  specific  instance  with  re- 
gard to  the  "Dania."  I  should  also  like  to  mention  that 
I  understood  from  the  learned  counsel  for  the  dock 
company  that  he  was  under  the  impression  that  I  had 
invited  complaints  from  the  firm  of  Henry   Tolputt 
and  Co.    I  nave  the  original  correspondence  that  oc- 
curred   long  before  then.       Here   is   a   letter   from 
Messrs.  Henry  Tolputt  and  Co.,  Limited,   of  Folke- 
stone, dated  January  6th,  1900.       They  say  :   "  Dear 
Sire,— We  have  not  yet  received  our  goods" — those 
were  ex  the  "Dania."    "Meanwhile  we  return  drafts 
"  with  the  needful  subject  to  the  invoices  being  found 
"  correct."    Then  on  December  13th,  1899,  they  wrote 
this  letter :   "  Dear  Sirs, — ^We  have  two  sailing  barges 
"  in  Yictoria  Dock,  and  no  chance  of  getting  the  Caro- 
"lina   pine  this  we^.     This  will  entail  demurrage. 
"  Has  steamer  arrived  ?  "    The  steamer  had  been  there 
for  some   days.     They   thought  we  had   misinformed 
them.     Then  on  December  12th  they  say :   "  Our  sail- 
"  ing  barges  '  Excelsior  *  and  '  George  Smeed  *  are  in 
"  Victoria  Docks,  atid  will  take  our  goods  ex  '  Dania.*  " 
That  means  they  would  take  them  when  they  could  get 
tliem,  which  was  a  very  long  time.     That  shows  that 
I  was  not  inviting  them  to  make  complaints. 

9289.  The  object  of  putting  this  in  is  to  show  that 
the  letter  you  gave  as  an  illustration  of  a  complaint 
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ME  not  ithe  result  of  an  inquiry  which  you  made  with  a 
▼iew  of  producing  evidence,  but  is  a  continuation  of 
•correspondence  wliich  began  in  January  of  that  year? 
— Quite  so. 

9200.  And  that  was  a  correspondence  whidi  related 
^  a  consignment  in  which  your  firm  were  interested  ? 
—Yes,  we  were  interested  in  it. 

9201.  Now  I  think  you  have  some  evidence  to  give 
with  regard  to  particular  consignments?— Tes,  with 
xegard  to  the  "Dania." 

02208.  That  ie  the  consignment  referred  to  in  the 
letter  of  November  14th,  1000  ?— Yes. 

0203.  Have  you  any  other  instance  you  can  put  be- 
fore the  Commission  f-— I  have  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
^e  wrote  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Victoria  Docks 
on  the  5th  Janu&iy,  1001:— ''Dear  Sir,— The  as. 
'**  *  Monterey '  arrived  in  London  about  December  13th, 
""  and  lightermen  duly  applied  for  26  logs  of  ash,  which 
"**  they  were  unable  to  obtain.  On  the  2nd  January  you 
'''sent  us  a  telegram,  No.  115,  as  follows: — 'Twenty- 


"  six  logs  ex  '  Monterey '  are  ready  for  delivery.    Please  Mr,  G.  T.  B, 
"  send  your  representative  to  me  immediately.'    Yes-       Cobbet*, 

"  t«rday  a  representative  from  the  South  Devon  Wharf        

"Company  called  here  and  sUted  they  could  not  get  10  JuneJWl. 

"  delivery  of  the  logs,  and  would  have  nothing  further 

''  to  do  with  the  matter.    We  replied  that  if  they  made 

"  immediate   application  for  the  logs   they  could   get 

"  them,  as  we  nad  now  advice  from  you  that  they  were 

"  ready  for  delivery.    To  this  they  now  reply  as  fol- 

"  lows : — '  This  is  not  the  case,  as  it  was  only  January 

"4th  that  the  dock  company  stated  they  could  not 

"  deliver — could  only  find  four  of  the  logs.     They  first 

"  stated  they  were  ready,  and  then  found  they  were  not. 

"  As  we  have  had  this  in  hand  for  a  month  we  think 

"^ou  should  personally  interfere/    We  should  be  glad 

"if  you  would  kindly  give  us  an  explanation  of  this 

"  extraordinary  state  of  affairs.'' 

0294.  I  do  not  want  to  take  you  over  a  large  number 
of  cases,  but  I  will  ask  you  this';  are  those  cases 
unique,  or  do  instances  of  that  sort  of  thing  happen 
from  time  to  time? — ^They  happen  constantly. 


Mr.  Albert  Spicbb  called  and  examined. 


0205.  (Chairman.)  You  appear  before  us  to  give  evi- 
<ience  with  reference  to  the  effect  which  the  proposals  of 
the  Dock  Company  will  have  upon  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers owning  or  occupying  property  on  the  banks 
of  the  River  Thames  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
their  own  business ,  and  not  for  the  storage  of  the  goods 
of  others  for  hire  ? — ^Yes.  I  appear  here  in  two  capaci- 
ties :  one  as  representing  the  private  Wharfowners' 
CSommittee. 

0206.  We  will  take  that  first?— In  view  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  your  Commission,  the  London  Chamber  of 
Oomm^rce  convened  a  meeting  of  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers owning,  or  occupying  property  on  the  banks 
of  the  River  Thames  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
their  own  business,  and  not  for  the  storage  of  the  goods 
of  others  for  hire.  This  meeting  was  held  at  the  offices 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  25th 
September,  1000,  and  a  Committeee  was  appointed,  to 
•consult  and  take  action  in  order  to  represent  the 
interests  of  owners  of  private  wharves  before  the 
CJommission.  This  Committee  held  meetings  on 
the  following  dates :  8th  and  22nd  October  and 
7th  December,  1000,  and  during  December  sent 
A  circular  to  certain  merchants  and  manufacturers 
-which  was  as  follows :  — "  December,  1000.  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Port  of  London.  Gentlemen,  With 
further  reference  to  my  circulars  of  the  4th,  10th  and 
20th  of  September  last,  I  have  again  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  above  Commission  is  now 
fitting  for  the  reception  of  evidence  ;  and  that  a  general 
meeting  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  owning  pro- 
perty on  the  banks  of  the  River  Thames  for  the  purposes 
of  their  own  business,  was  held  at  the  offices  of  this 
Chamber  on  the  25th  September  last,  when  a  Committee 
iMras  appointed,  consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen : 
— Thos.  F.  Blackwell,  Esq.  (Chairman),  Messrs.  Crosse 
and  Blackwell,  Ltd.,  21,  Soho  Square,  W.  and  Soho 

Wharf,  Belvedere  Road,  Lambeth,  S.E.  ;  J.  Innes 
Hogers,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Travers*  Wharf,  and  10  and  11, 
Cannon  Street,  and  Travers*  Wharf,  and  10  and  11, 
Bankside,  S.E.  ;  Dr.  J.  K.  Crow.  Messrs.  Wilkinson, 
Heywood  and  Clark,  7,  Caledonian  Road,  N.,  and 
Storers'  Wharf,  Poplar,  E.  ;  Albert  C.  Hill, 
"Esq.,  Messrs.  Pinchin,  Johnson  and  Co.,  Pinchin's 
Wharf,  Rate] iff,  E.  ;  Joseph  John  Bowley,  Esq., 
Messrs.  Bowley  and  Sons,  Wellington  Works, 
Wellington  Road,  Battersea,  S.W.  ;  and  David  Clark, 
Esq.,  Messrs.  George  Hooper  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
A  J  Eastcheap,  E.C.,  to  consult  as  to  the  best 
means  of  representing  their  interests  before  the  Royal 
Oommission.  This  Committee  has  held  three  meetings 
and  now  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
they  do  not  represent  the  public  wharfingers,  that  is  the 
owners  of  public  riverside  wharves  and  warehouses  re- 
ceiving the  property  of  others  for  hire.  It  appears  to 
this  Committeee  that  the  interests  of  merchants,  firms, 
etc.,  owning  riverside  property  for  the  convenience  of 
their  business  are  not  in  all  respects  identical  with  the 
interests  of  the  public  wharfingers,  and  this  Committee 
l)egs  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  steps  iJiat  they  pro- 
pose to  take  for  the  preservation  and  improvement  of 
your  interests  as  merchants  or  manufacturers  and  in- 
Tites  the  expression  of  your  support.    I  need  hardly 


say  that  they  will  welcome  any  suggestions  that  you 
may  choose  io  offer.  You  will  recollect  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Royal  Commission  originated  in  an 
attempt  made  by  the  London  and  India  Docks  Joint 
Committee  to  obtain  powers  from  Parliament  to  enable 
them  to  impose  a  tax  upon  barges  and  their  contents 
entering  the  docks  whether  for  imports  or  for  export 
goods.  The  amount  of  this  tax  was  to  be  4d.  per  ton 
upon  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  barges  and  a  further 
tax  upon  the  contents  thereof  which  was  to  be  for  some 
goods  Is.  6d.  per  ton  and  on  the  others  Is.  per  ton. 
This  Bill  was  negatived  on  the  second  reading  on  the 
understanding  that  the  present  Royal  Commission  would 
be  appointed,  but  within  the  last  week  or  two  public 
notice  has  been  given  by  the  London  and  India  Docks 
Joint  Committee  of  their  intention  to  re-introduce  this 
Bill  during  the  present  Session.  Although  the  Com- 
mission are  considering  matters  embracing  a  much 
wider  area  (see  terms  of  reference  enclosed)  than  this 
question  of  a  tax  on  barges,  still  it  will  be 
one  of  the  chief  matters  of  consideration,  and 
my  Committee-  wish  to  point  out  the  urgent 
necessity  of  concerted  action  on  the  part  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers  owning  riverside  pro- 
perty, in  order  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  a  charge 
of  the  kind,  the  effoct  of  which  would  be  disastrous. 
My  committer  would  point  out  that  riverside  premises 
and  warehouses  are  at  present  much  more  valuable  tJian 
those  situated  elsewhere,  mainly  for  the  reason  that 
goods  can  be  collected  from  and  delivered  to  them  for 
and  from  vessels  lying  in  the  docks,  by  merely  paying 
the  cost  of  the  lighterage,  thus  saving  the  heavy  dock 
dues  and  cartage.  The  effect  of  the  imposition  of  a  tax 
on  lighters  and  their  contents  would  be  to  place  them  on 
almost  the  same  level  as  premises  situated  in  other 
parts  of  London,  and  my  committee  believe  th&t  this 
would  cause  an  enormous  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
riverside  property.  My  committee  also  propose  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Commissioners  should  inquire  into  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  in  grant- 
ing permission  for  structural  alterations  on  riverside 
premises  or  their  foreshores,  and  the  system  of  charges 
and  rents  for  such  changee.  I  am  instructed  by  my 
committee  to  ask  you  to  express  your  approval  of  the 
steps  ih&y  have  taken  in  defence  of  the  private  watecBide 
interests  of  the  river,  by  appending  your  signature  to 
the  enclosed  form,  and  also  to  express  your  opinion  of 
the  general  situation,  either  by  answering  the  appended 
list  of  questions,  or  by  mentioning  any  other  matters 
that  you  would  wish  to  be  laid  before  the  Commissioners. 
— ^Yours  faithfully.  Secretary." 

This  circular  roughly  described  the  provisions  of 
the  proposal,  **  London  and  India  Docks  Joint 
Committee  Bill,  1900,"  and  mentioned  the  published 
intention  of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company 
to  lodge  a  similar  Bill  this  session.  My  Com- 
mittee felt  they  could  not  represent  this  important  nver- 
side  interest  before  your  Commission  without  an  ex- 
pression of  confidence  from  the  private  whiurf owners, 
consequently  such  expression  of  confidence  was  invited 
by  circular,  and  the  appended  signatures  (49  in  all)  were 
obtsined  upon  the  following  form :— I/we,  as  merchants 
and/or  manufacturers,  owning  or  occupying  riverside 
premises,  for  our  own  use,  and  not  as  public  wharf- 


Mr,A. 
Spiar 
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Mr  A        i^igera,  hereby  express  our  approval  of  the  action  that  wwi  India  Docks  Company  the  effect  will  be  to  dettroy 

Spiecr.       ^^^  conunittee  of  the  London  Uhamber  of  Commerce  are  certain  trades  that  only  exiat  by  mecuis  of  the  free  dock. 

'       taking  to  represent  our  interests  before  the  Boyal  Com-  and  river  water  rights,  in  conjunction  with  the  occupa- 

10  June  1901,  mission  on  the  Port  of  London.  tion  of  waterside  premises.  These  premises  have  all  bcea 

Q.  built  or  occupieafor  their  present  purposes  since  the 

bignature  passing  of  the  first  Dock  Act,  and  have  a  higher  rate- 
Address  able  value  than  inland  premises  by  reason  of  the  sav- 

j)ii^^ ing  in  dock  charges  and  carriage  effected  by  the  owners- 

thereof.  If  the  powers  hereinbefore  referred  to  are 
To  the  Secretary,  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  (In-  granted  and  exercised  by  the  London  and  India  Dock 
corpo rated),  10,  Eastcheap,  £.C.  This  form  was  Company,  these  waterside  prranises  would  probably  de- 
signed by  firms  as  follows :  — ^Wilkinson,  Heywood  and  preciate  in  value  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  capi- 
Clark ;  George  Armstrong  and  Co.  ;  F.  and  J.  H.  Stirl-  talised  value  of  the  annual  charge  on  the  tonnage  of 
ing  ;  John  Fraser  and  Son ;  J.  Bennet  Lawes  and  Co. ;  contents  of  the  barges  taking  goods  to  and  from  such 
John  Leanton  and  Sons ;  Machonacbie  Bros.  ;  Locke,  private  warehouses  to  the  docks.  In  addition  to  this. 
Lancaster,  and  W.  W.  and  R.  Johnson  ;  Alex.  Duckham  the  injury  done  to  British  trade  will  be  enormous  and 
and  Co.  ;  John  Knight  and  Sons ;  Duggan  Neil  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  actual'  amount  of  the  re- 
McColm  ;  Burrell  and  Co.  ;  McDougall  and  Co.  ;  Snow-  venue  that  would  be  raised  by  this  tax,  large  though  the 
don.  Sons,  and  Co.  ;  Fletcher,  Sons,  and  Feamall ;  Ed.  amount  would  be.  I  submit  that  it  is  necessary  to  the^ 
le  Bas  and  Co.  ;  Brown,  Lennox  and  Co.  ;  O.  T.  S.  trade  of  the  port  that  these  lighters  and  craft  should 
Parry;  Thomas  Smith  and  Co.,  Limited;  Matthew  carry  out  the  important  work  of  collecting  goods  from 
Shaw  and  Co.  ;  Dran,  Ransome  and  Co.  ;  C.  C.  ships  in  the  docks.  It  would  be  impossible  for  ships 
Tuff  ;  BuUivant  and  Co.  ;  White,  Tomkins  and  to  be  unloaded  if  the  bulk  of  the  goods  imported  into 
Courage  ;  Anglo-Continental  (Ohlendorff's)  Guano  London  were  left  to  the  dock  ccnupany  to  deliver  with- 
Works  ;  W.  Moore,  Limited  ;  C.  and  0.  Tuff  ;  out  the  aid  of  the  lighters  and  craft. 
John  WiUiams  and  Co; ;  Associated  Portland  9297.  Is  it  proposed  to  do  without  them?— No,  it  is 
Cement  Manufacturers  (1900)  Limited;  Clarke,  proposed  to  l^ve^e  lighters  in. 
^lcholl8  and  Coombes ;  White,  Palmer  and  Co.,  Jn^o  a  jx  1  fii»  v  w  w-.  4k^ 
Limited  ;  Manganese  Brass  and  Bronze  Co.,  Limited  ,®^^-  >°^  ^  ^^V  *  ^^^^'il'^\  ^®  ^^  "^^^i  u 
S.  Bowley  and  Son;  Archibald  R.  Dawnay  and  charge  in  some  other  way.  The  locks  are  opened  by 
Sons,  Limited;  T.  and  W.  Farmiloe,  Limited;  the  dock  company  several  times  in  one  tide,  to  give  exit 
Harrod's  Stores,  Limited  ;  Oolthurst  and  Harding;  ana  entry  to  these  necessary  aajuncts  to  the  trade  ot 
Charles  Price  and  Co.  ;  Cubitt  Town  Wharves  Saw  ^*^®  ^^^  °^  London  ;  for  the  purpose  of  faciliUting  the 
Mills  ;  United  Alkali  Company  ;  Roberts,  Adlard  and  ®^^*  "*^  f?*7  of  ships  at  high  tide,  which  would  other- 
Co.  ;  Lennox,  Reynolds,  and  Fife  ;  Hood  and  Moore's  ^^*®  ?®  hindered  by  such  craft  The  restriction  with 
Stores  ;  C.  Barry  and  Co.  ;  Carbutt  and  Co.,  Limited  :  ^t«*l^  ^Jj^^^  employed  on  barges,  within  certorn  limits 
E.  Underwood  and  Sons  ;  East  India  Products  Co. .  ®t  ,**^?  ^^l^^  r^  Thames,  should  be  removed  by  the 
Limited;  J.  L.  Wade  and  Co.,  Limited;  Frederick  *Jolition  of  the  monopoly  which  is  enjoyed  by  the 
Braby  and  Co.,  Limited;     Hovis    Bread    Flour  Co.,  watermen s  Company. 

Limited.  0299.  You  now  wish  to  offer  evidence  as  representing 
I  therefore  claim  to  offer  evidence  on  behalf  of  these  the  firm  of  James  Spicer  and  Sons,  on  behalf  of  ther 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  owning  property  on  the  paper  trade  section  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Com-| 
banks  of  the  River  Thames,  as  before  described.     The  merce? — Yes.     I  am  partner  in  the  firm  of  James  Spicer ' 
statement  of  my  evidence  has  been  submitted  to  certain  a^^.  Sons,  who  carry    on   the   business   of    wholesale 
of  these  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  was  approved  stationers  and  manufacturers  of  envelopes,  cards,  etc.,. 
of  by  48  o«f  them  in  the  following  form: — I/we,  as  mer-  ^jth  complete  warehouses  in    the    towns    of   London,, 
chants/manufacturers,     owning    and/or  occupying  pre-  Birmingham,    Manchester,    Glasgow,    Melbourne,  and 
mises  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Hiames,  for  purposes  Sydney   (Australia),    and    Maritzburs   (South  Airica). 
other  than  the  storage  of  the  goods  of  others  for  hire,  ^be  exports  and  imports  of  paper  and  raw  material  for 
hereby    express     our    approval  of  the  evidence  to  be  paper  making  amounted,  in  the  year  1865,  to  100,00^ 
offered  by  Mr.  Albert  Spicer  on  behalf  of  the  private  *o^s  per  annum,  while  in  the  year  1899  they  had  in- 
wharfingers  committee  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Com-  creased  to  1,000,000  tons.     The  imports  of  paper  into 
merce  before  the  Royal  Commission    on    the   Port    of  ^^^  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1899  were  265,270  tons 
London.  of  the  value  of  £3,723,094.     The  imports  of  paper  into 
Signature  *^®  ^^^  ^^  London  in  the  year  1899  were  137,()30  tons^ 
'^              " of  the  value  of  £1,698,321.     Then  the  imports  of  paper- 
Address  making  materials  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year 

Date  1899  were  659,926  tons,  of  the  value  of  £3,078,729  ;  and 

-,     .,     «       X         T      J       r.^      ,.        *  ^  ^  ^^  imports  of  paper-making  materials  into  the  Port  of 

To  the  Secretary,  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  (In-  London  in  the  year  1899  were  132,456  tons,  of  the  value 

corpoiated),    10,    Eastcheap,    E.O.      This    form    was  of  £614,626.     I  give  those  figures  because  in  the  paper 

signed  by  firms  as  follows : —Wilkinson,  Heywood  and  trade,  apart  from  the  rag  trade,  we  import  the  pai^r- 

Clark  ;  Burrell  and  Co.  ;    John  Fraser  and  Son ;    J.  making  materials.     Therefore  the  imports  of  the  paper- 

Bennot  Lawes  and  (3o.  ;  Ed.  le  Bas  and  Co.  ;  Brown,  making  materials  give  a  very  fair  in(Ucation  practically 

Lennox  and  Co.  ;  O.  T.  S.  Parry  ;  Thomas  Smith  and  of  the  quantity  of  paper  produced. 
Co.,  Ltd.  ;    Matthew  Shaw  and  Co.  :    Colthurst  and  conn   \xr;n  -^^^  +^n  «-     v  x  j.i_        ^ 

Haking ;  Charles  Price  and  Co.  ;  cA>sse  and  Black-  f.^'  T^^l  I^L^J^,^^''  L'^,^^'1>^  1^"^ 
well,  m.  ;  Duggan  Neil  and  McC<;im  ;  McDougall  ^d  "^  ^""^  ^"^  ^^  ^'^  *^^  ^^"^  "^  ^^^«  ^*"™- 

Co.  ;  Snowdon,  Sons  and  Co.  ;  John  Leanton  and  Sons  ;  ^iSOl,  And  they  are  official  ?— Yea,  they  are  official. 

Machonochie  Bros. ;  Locke,  Lancaster  and  W.  W.  and  ^^®  exports  of  paper  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 

R.  Johnson  ;  Alex.  Duckham  and  Co.  ;  John  Knight  ^^^  ^^^®  ^®'®  46,201  tons,  of  the  value  of  £1,423,924 ; 

and  Sons  ;  Dean  Ransome  and  Co.  ;  C.  C.  Tuff ;  Cubitt  ^^  ^®  exports  of  paper  from  the  Port  of  London  in 

Town  Wharves  Saw  Mills  ;  Bumey  and  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  Pin-  ^®  y®*^  ^^^  w®^  27,304  tons,  of  the  value  of  £818,133. 

chin  Johnson  and  Co.  ;  White,  Tomkins  and  Courage  :  i? ®  ^*^^®  ^^   exports  of  stationery  from    the  United 

Anglo-Continental  (Ohlendorff's)  Guano  Works ;  Wm.  -KT^gdom  in  the  year  1899  was  £1,016,335  ;    and   the 

Moore,  Ltd. ;  Lennox,  Reynolds  and  Fife ;  Associated  •     ?if  ^^  exports  of  stationery  from  the  Port  of  London 

Portland  Cement  Manufacturers  (1900),  Ltd.  ;  Clarke  ^^^^  ^^I  ^^®  ^*»  £558,971.     The  Board  of  Trade  do 

NichoUs  and  Coombes;  White,  Palmer  and  Co.,  Ltd.  •  J\?*  8^*^®  "*?  quantities  in  connection  with  stationery ; 
Manganese  Bronze  and  Brass  Co.,  Ltd.  ;   East  India         ^  ^^Z  ^^®  ^^  ^^^^'     So  far  as  the  paper  trade  is  See93S 

Products  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  J.  L.  Wade  and  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  Fredk  concerned  London   is  a  favourite  port,  by  reason  of  its 

Braby  and  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  Hovis  Bread  Flour  Co.,  Ltd   :  jranshipment  facilities,  consequent  upon  the  right  of 

George    Hooper     and    Co.,     London,     Ltd.  ;  XTnited  '''®f  delivery  overside,  and  also  of  the  free  use  of  dock 

Alkali     Co. ;     Roberts,      Adlard      and     Co. ;     John  ^L       1    ^^^^^  "  *  ^^'T   expensive   port   for   other 

Wmiams   and    Co.  ;    C.    Barry   and    Co.  :    Carbutt  ??* « transhipment  goods,   suoh  as  goods  brought  into 

and     Oa,     Ltd.;     S.     Bowley     and     Son;     Archi-  ^^^'^^'t^o^^w?®  districts,  or  rather  London  districts  and' 

bald    R.     Dawnay    and    Sons,    Ltd.  ;    T.     and    W  Provincial  districts  served  by  London.    Such  goods  hare 

Farmiloe,  Ltd.  ;  Harrod's  Stores,  Ltd.  :  J.  Travers  and  ^  °®  ®*^®^  landed  at  the  docks  and  delivered  to  land 

Sons,  Ltd.  conveyance  or  lightered  from  ships'  side  to  a  wharf,  and 

If    these    powers,     scught    by    the    London     and  J'*®^®  ^<^^  *»^  d^^vered  to  land  conveyance.    In  order 

Lidia    Docks  Joint    Committee   in    the    Bill     before  *?  ®*^P®  *^^'^®  "«^^  c^^^g^s  of  the  Dock  Oompanv  and 

Inferred  to  are  granted  to  and  exercised  by  the  London  I     ^^    ?1  T^arfowners  my  firm  own  premises  on  the 

J      «  Ajuaaon  ^anks  of  the  River  Thames.    My  firm  have  invested  large 
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«um8  of  money  in  building  siicth  premises,  relying  on  the 
clause  in  the  various  Docic  Acts,  which  gives  free  access 
to  bai^ei)  and  lighters  entering  the  docks  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  and  receiving  goods  to  and  from  vessels 
loadUng  and   unloading  therein.    Ji  these  powers  are 
granted  to  and  exercised  'by  them,  my  lirm  will  suffer  a 
lieavy  loss  owing  to  the  proboible  depreciation  in  vaiue  of 
the  premises  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Biver  Xhamea 
before  mentioned,  part  of  which  are  used  by  my  linii 
ior  the  purpose  of  their  own  business,  and  the  other 
part  let  cif  to  another  firm  for  a  bonded  warehouse.    In 
Addition  to  this  w(y  firm  will  have  to  pay  a  very  larffe 
Amount  per  annum  for  this  tax,  as,  except  for  vexy  small 
parcels,  the  Dock  Oompany's  quay's  rates  are  prohibitive. 
Jl  large  part  <yl  the  export  paper  trade  ot  this  country  ia 
4one  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  as  paper  is  one 
of  those  articles  that  follow  other  articles,  such  as  food, 
•cloihing  and  other  necessazies;  ooneequently  it  is  very 
often  associated  with  other  branches  of  commeioe  in 
its  earlier  stages.    London  has  been  the  dsstributing 
•centre  of  a  great  deal  of  this  trade,  but  competition  with 
paper  manufacturers  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and- 
America  is  now  very  keen.    If  the  existing  lighterage 
Arrangements  are  disturbed  and  the  London  and  India 
Docks  Company  obtain  and  exercise  the  powers  sought 
hy  them,  the  paper  trade  will  be  still  further  handicapped 
in  their  competition  with  foreign   manufactures.     My 
£rm  being  paper  merchants,  we  are  very  often  able, 
when  coimpeiled  by  competitiixi,  to  make  use  of  paper 
luanufacturers  on  the  Continents  of  Europe  and  America, 
And   then  distribute  their  goods   to  different  parts  of 
the  world.    This  trade,  however,  is  not  of  equal  advan- 
tage to  the  country  that  it  would  be  if  the  paper  could 
be  made  here,  and  such  trade  again  is  much  more  uncer- 
tain, as  gradually  the  manufluiturers  in  the  different 
countries  from  which  we  draw  those  supplies  are  anxious 
to  do  their  own  exporting  direct,  without  the  use  of 
British  merchants  as  intermediaries ;  consequently  it  is 
All  important  that  the  Port  of  London,  both  as  regards 
its   waterways  and  its  quay  and  dock  acoommodation, 
should  be  so  good  as  to  be  attractive  to  every  class  of 
Tessel.     A  carman   has  to  go  to  the  Dock  Company's 
office  in  the  Docks  to  get  his  papers  dealt  with,  and  as 
the  shed  or  warehouse?  from  which  he  has  to  collect  his 
^oods  is  frequently  situated  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  Company's  office,  a  serious  loss  of  time  occurs.     I 
think  some  system  should  be  devised  whereby  servants 
At  the  sheds  should  be  in  better  communication  with 
the  offices.     Delivery  of  goods  from  the  sheds  Is  very 
«lowly  carried  out  by  the  Dock  Company.     My  firm's 
vans  often  have  to  wait  many  hours  for  deliverv,  clearly 
showing,  in    my   opinion,  that   the   Dock   Company's 
system  is  bad  and  far  behind  the  requirements  of  the 
present  day.    I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  largest  steamers  should  be  able  to 
come  up  the  river  without  hindrance,  and  be  able  to 
discharge    their   cargo   in    the    Port    of    London    as 
expeditiously      and     economically     as     at     any     other 
port.        To    offer    the    utmost     facilities    to    ship- 
ping is,   to  my   mind,    the  most   important.     London 
neing  essentially  a  water  carriage  port,  it  is  important 
that  the  present   lighterage   arrangements  should   be 
undisturbed,  although,  in  my  opinion,  a  low  quay  rate 
would  attract  more  goods  to  make  use  of  land  carriage, 
and  therefore  lessen  the  number  of  barges  and  lighters 
in  the  docks.     I  agree  with  the  proposals  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  to  a  aock  and  harbour  trust, 
and  I  believe  that,  in  order  to  administer  the  port,  it  is 
necessary  that    the    authorities    should    direct   their 
energies,  not  to  the  effort  to  make  interest  on  capital, 
but  rather  to  stimulate  commerce  in  the  best  and  most 
economical  way.       We  think  the  time  has  now  come 
when  there  should  be  a  removal  of  all  restrictions  in 
connection  with  Thames  lightermen,  it  being  unreason- 
able that  the  great  trade  of  the  Port  of  London  should 
be  endangered  by  being  in  the  hands  of  a  close  Corpora- 
tion. 

9302.  Have  you  anything  to  complain  of  with  refer- 
ence to  the  incidence  of  any  pronosed  rate  on  your 
trade  ?— What  we  say  is  that  it  will  tend  to  handicap 
the  business. 

9303.  You  say  it  will  tend  to  handicap  it?— It  will 
handicap  it.  The  paper  trade  in  this  countrv  is  now  in 
very  keen  competition. 

9304.  With  where  ?— America,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Germany.       When  T  tell  you  that  the  whole  of  our 

gaper-makmg  material  is  imported  either  from  Norway 
weden,  Germany,  Canada,  or  America,  you  will  see  it 


is  natural  that  where  they  produce  the  raw  materials      Mr.  if. 
they  are  also  tempted  to  put  up  paper  mills  alongside       Spieer. 

the*  mills  for  producing  the  materials.     Wood,  which  is 

now  the  great   raw  material,  apart   from   esparto  for  1"  June  IWU 

better  papers,  is  brought  over  here  in  a  manufactured 

condition  ;   it  is  converted  from  the  pure  wood  into  the 

wood  pulp,  and  in  that  condition  it  is  brought  into  this 

country,  and   the  whole  of  our   paper  trade  in   this 

country  is  dependent  upon  getting  the  raw  material 

not  only  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  but   with   the 

smallest  amount  of  charges  upon  it.     Every  shilling  a 

ton  that  is  allowed  to  be  placed  upon  it  handicaps  the 

trade  and  makes  it  better  worth  the  while  of  those  who 

are  producing  the  wood  pulp  to  put  up  mills  alongside 

those  wood  pulp  manufactories  and  produce  paper  as 

well. 

9305.  {Sir  Bohert  Giifen.)  Is  there  a  very  large  manu- 
facture of  paper  in  Norway  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  increasing. 

9306.  Do  you  get  wood  pulp  from  Norway? — Yes. 

9307.  But  they  are  taking  to  making  the  paper  them- 
selves now  ? — They  are  making  the  paper  themselves  in 
increasing  quantities  every  year. 

9308.  I  have  been  looking  at  the  figures  which  you 
have  given.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  it  would 
be  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  on  an  average  the  price 
of  paper  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  is  about 
£30  a  ton.  You  have  given  46,000  tons  at  a  value  of 
£1,423,000  ? — ^You  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  figures 
are  Board  of  Trade  figures. 

9309.  But  I  wish  to  have  your  opinion  as  an  expert 
in  the  trade  as  to  whether  that  was  a  fair  representation 
or  not  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  far  out,  for  tiiis  reason : 
that  the  figures  there  represent  all  the  better  qualities. 
The  lower  qualities  are  very  largely  transhipped. 

9310.  The  paper  which  you  import  comos  in  on  a 
value  of  about  £10  per  ton? — ^That  is  quite  right.  As 
I  say,  those  are  not  my  figures,  but  the  export  of  our 
papers  includes  all  the  writing  materials,  for  instance  ; 
paper  goes  from  one  penny  and  a  penny  farthing  a 
pound  up  to  Is.  6d. .  a  pound.  The  paper  used  by 
Cabinet  Ministers  for  their  writing  purposes  I  suppose 
would  come  out  at  Is.  3d.  a  pound  ;  it  is  used  by  others 
as  well — all  the  hand-made  papers.  The  export  of 
paper  has  come  to  mean  that  we  are  exporting  mainly 
the  better  sorts. 

9311.  Would  it  be  a  fair  representation  to  make  that 
the  paper  making  materials  which  you  import  cost  from 
£4  10s.  to  £5  per  ton? — It  is  very  largely  wood  pulp 
and  esparto.  That  would  be  about  right  I  take  it  for 
esparto  and  the  sulphates,  so  that  taken  on  an  average 
I  do  not  expect  it  is  far  out.  It  is  not  the  mechanical 
wood.  You  have  the  three  articles  ;  you  have  the 
mechanical  wood  ;  you  have  the  s^phates  and  you  have 
the  esparto.  The  £30  which  you  state  would  be  per- 
fectly fair  for  esparto  and  I  take  it  somewhere  about 
that  for  the  sulphates. 

9312.  The  £30  was  an  inference  oi  mine  from  the 
total  value  imported  and  the  total  value  stated  here. 
I  wish  to  have  your  opinion  as  an  expert  in  the  trade 
as  to  whether  that  is  a  fair  figure?— I  do  think  it  is 
a  fair  figure.  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  far  out  when  you 
take  the  raw  materials. 

9313.  Would  it  be  a  true  representation  to  say  that 
on  the  average  the  raw  material  worth  from  £4  10s.  to 
£5  per  ton  is  converted  in  manufacture  to  an  article 
worth  about  £30  per  ton,  or  what  is  the  relation  between 
the  two  ?— The  Port  of  London  is  not  the  largest  port 
for  the  importation  of  paper-making  material. 

9314.  But  I  was  taking  the  total  import  into  the 
United  Kingdom  ?— But  you  are  omitting  the  whole  of 
the  cheap  paper ;  I  do  not  think,  if  I  may  say  so,  that 
it  IS  quite  a  fair  comparison. 

9315.  That  is  just  what  I  wish  to  arrive  at  f— The 
great  export  trade  in  news  is  all  cheap  paper  and  that 
is  very  largely  dealt  with  in  the  transhipment  items. 

9316.  What  I  wish  really  to  get  at  is  some  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  as  distinguished  from 
the  raw  material  in  this  country— how  much  value  is 
put  into  it  by  the  manufacturing  processes  which  it  goes 
through  ?— Take  esparto  at,  say,  £6  per  ton.  Esparto 
paper  is  sold,  of  course,  according  "to  whether  it  is 
mixed  with  sulphates  at  2id.,  2jd.,  or  3d.  per  pound. 

9317.  How  much  a  ton?— That  comes  out  at  aboni 
£30  a  ton. 
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0318.  That  is  just  the  average  value  of  the  goods  ex- 
ported 7 — ^Tou  go  right  away  up  from  one  penny  a  pound 
to  Is.  a  pound  in  gradations. 

8319.  Is  there  as  much  weight  in  the  manufactured 
article  as  a  rule  as  in  the  raw  material.  Do  you  convert 
the  raw  material  weighit  for  weight? — ^No.  With  wood 
pulp  it  is  so,  but  that  is  a  manufactured  article  as  the 
manufacturer  gets  it.  I  am  not  an  expert  paper  manu- 
facturer, and  therefore  I  give  my  answers  on  these  mat- 
ters subject  to  correcticMi,  but  I  have  always  been  told 
that  in  ccmverting  a  ton  of  esparto  you  get  about  one  half. 

0320.  In  any  case  the  trade  is  a  very  important  one, 
and  represents  a  large  employment  of  labour  and  capital 
In  the  United  Kingdom? — Certainly;  you  see  that  by 
the  figures.  The  whole  import  and  export  trade  in  1865 
was  100,000  tons,  and  for  last  year  it  was  over  one 
million  tons. 

0321.  And  the  London  share  of  the  export  trade  is 
very  large  indeed? — ^Yes,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  my 
evidence,  it  is  a  sort  of  collecting,  and  London  is  the 
centre ;  it  goes  off  in  small  quantities  to  a  great  many 
countries ;  therefore  it  is  all  imfportant  that  London 
should  be  as  attractive  as  possiible  to  ships  from  every 
part  of  the  world  and  going  to  every  part  of  the  world. 

0322.  On  account  of  its  position  as  a  general  distri- 
buting centre? — ^Tes.  Paper  is  one  of  the  last  things 
that  people  use.  They  want  clothing  and  food,  bub 
paper  is  the  last  of  civilised  wants,  and  it  is  the  first 
thing  that  people  cut  off  when  they  are  hard  up. 

0323.  (Mr.  EUis.)  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or 
two  about  the  difference  between  transhipment  and  the 
other  aspect  of  the  port.  You  have  used  the  expression 
that  London  is  a  favourite  port? — Speaking  for  myself 
as  an  individual,  I  should  be  prepaied  to  use  the  word 
''favourite,''  but  I  think  that  perhaps  speaking  as  a 
representative  of  trade  it  would  be  better  to  say  "  good." 

0324.  You  wish  to  infer  that  as  far  as  transhipment 
is  concerned,  the  things  are  satisfactory  I — ^Yes. 

0325.  But  for  other  than  transhipment  purposes  would 
you  wish  us  to  infer  the  charges  are  already  too  high  ? — 
They  are  quite  high  enough,  and  I  should  wish  to  lay 
stress  upon  this,  that  the  Port  of  London  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  as  attractive  to  shipowners  as  it  used  to 
be. 

0326.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  moment,  but  will  you 
keep  strictly  to  paper  for  a  moment,  the  sphere  of  your 
own  individual  evidence? — I  do  not  consider  it  as  good 
as  some  other  ports. 

0327.  Does  that  opinion  arise  not  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  charges,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  want 
of  facility  in  the  trade  ? — ^We  do  not  consider  the  facili- 
ties at  the  London  Docks  quite  as  good  as  we  do,  for 
instance,  at  Hull.  We  get  goods  discharged  more 
quickly. 

0328.  You  wish  us  to  infer  that  it  ie  not  quite  up  to 
date  in  that  respect  ? — That  is  so. 

0320.  Most  of  your  evidence  is  based  npon  this  Bill, 
which,  of  course  you  are  aware,  is  dead  ? — I  know  it  ib. 

0330.  You  do  not  wish  to  leave  us  with  the  impres- 
flion  that  your  evidence  is  confined  to  a  dead  Bill  ? — No, 
most  decidedly  not.  We  want  something  done  to  make 
London  the  most  attractive  port.  We  realise  that 
New  York  and  Antwerp,  and  then  in  a  less  degree  Ham- 
burg and  Amsterdam,  are  somehow  or  other  coming 
into  favour,  and  we  know  that  the  more  they  come  into 
favour  the  more  it  will  damage  the  general  export  trade 
of  London,  a  great  deal  of  which  (apart  from  my  trade) 
is  done  in  small  quantities,  and  for  which  this  has  been 
the  great  centre.  We  do  not  wish  it  to  get  into  the 
minds  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  some  people  are  be- 
ginning to  think  already,  that  London  does  not  stand 
^hcre  it  did  a  few  years  ago.  I  do  not  think  it  does. 
We  are  being  hit  all  round,  by  America  especially,  and 
iiy  Germany.  Many  other  countries  have  been  willing 
to  look  to  England  to  be  their  exporters  ;  they  are  not 
willing  to  look  to  England  to-day.  They  are  anxious 
to  do  their  trade  themselves  I  was  in  America  the 
^'ear  before  last :  the  facilities  they  are  giving  to  their 
manufacturers  to  accumulate  knowledge  which  we  here 
have  built  np  and  have  acquired  for  ourselves  at  our 
own  cost  after  a  great  many  years'  experience,  the 
American  Government  is  providing  practically  gratis 
for  their  people.  All  this  is  tending  to  make  the  ex- 
port  trade  of    London  much   more   difficult ;    conse- 


quently, I  for  one  come  and  aak  that  this  important 
^Jommission  should  do  all  it  can  to  insist  that  London, 
should  be  made  as  good  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

0331.  You  wish  to  convey  to  us  the  desire  that  in 
some  way  or  other  something  should  be  done  to  ensnra 
that  the  docks  of  the  Port  of  London  should  be  so  ad- 
ministered that  commerce  should  be  stimulated  ? — Thai 
is  so.  May  I  go  a  step  further,  and  say  what  I  should 
like  to  see  this  (Commission  doing,  looking  at  it  from 
a  broad  point  of  view  ?  I  should  like  to  see  this  Com- 
mission say  to  the  three  great  bodies,  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, the  London  Ck>un^  Council,  and  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce :  "  Now  go  and  meet  together^ 
and  do  not  come  out  of  yoior  room  until  yon  are  pre- 
pared to  put  before  us  a  scheme  for  the  future  working 
of  London."  They  could  do  it.  They  have  the  infor- 
mation, and  it  is  simply  cruel  that  for  the  sake  of  petty 
jealousies  they  should  come  with  three  different 
schemes,  and  ask  you  to  thrash  them  out  instead  of 
thrashing  them  out  before  they  come  to  you. 

0332.  Now  I  come  to  a  practical  question.  You  are- 
a  very  considerable  ratepayer,  I  presume,  in  London? 
— We  are  very  considerable. 

0333.  You  have  already  committed  yourself  to  the 

?roposition  that  there  should  be  a  Trust  created.     That 
rust  would,  of  course,  have  to  borrow  money? — ^Un- 
donbtedly. 

0334.  On  which  it  would  have  to  pay  interest  ?— Yes. 

0335.  You  would  have  to  meet  certain  expenditure? 
—Yes. 

0336.  Supposing  there  was  any  hiatus  between,  the 
amount  of  its  revenue  and  the  amount  of  its  expendi- 
ture, putting  into  the  latter  word  interest  or  borrowed 
money,  from  what  source  would  you  fill  the  hiatus  ? — ^1 
believe  it  would  be  pezfectly  legitimate  to  make  the 
whole  of  London  pay  for  it.  London  would  reap 
enormous  advantages. 

0337.  Pay  for  it  in  what  way  do  you  mean  ? — ^By  a  tax 
on  London  ;   we  should  all  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

0338.  I  will  ask  you  not  to  nse  the  word  "  tax/'  if  yon 
please  ? — ^A  rate,  if  you  please,  on  London. 

0330.  You,  as  a   considerable   ratepayer,  are   quite 
repared  to  bear  your  share  ? — Distinctly.     If  you  wiD 
et  me  keep  my  trade,  I  am  perfectly  prepsjred  to  pay 
the  rates. 

0340.  And  improve  the  trade? — And  improve  the 
trade. 

0341.  And  in  your  mind  is  recourse  to  the  rates  in 
the  last  resort  a  better  method  than  going  to  the  Qian- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  ? — ^Distinctly.  If  you  will  make 
London  a  really  good  port,  we  shall  not  object  to  the 
rates.  We  know  it  must  be  paid  for,  and  it  must  be 
assessed  fairly  on  the  London  ratepayers,  and  we  shall 
all  gain  by  it. 

0342.  And  you  think  that  that  opinion  (which  comes 
with  great  weight  from  you)  is  shared  by  a  large  portion 
of  those  among  whom  you  mix? — I  think  it  would  be 
by  those  engaged  in  business  of  any  size,  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  watching  the  progress  of  events,  and 
of  seeing  what  is  happening  in  tneir  respective  trades. 

0343.  Do  you  think  you  can  speak  for  the  commercial 
mind  of  the  City  of  London  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say 
that,  because  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing it 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dcddy. 

0344.  You  say  London  is  a  very  expensive  port  for 
other  than  transhipment  goods,  such  as  goods  Drought 
into  port  for  home  districts,  or  rather  London  districts^ 
and  provincial  districts  served  by  London.  I  want  to 
ask  whether,  supposing  some  such  charge  as  the  dock 
companies  propose  were  to  be  put  upon  your  goods,  yon 
would  be  able  to  recover  it  from  the  consumers,  or 
whether  it  would  fall  upon  the  consumers  in  the  case  of 
goods  which  are  consumed  in  the  London  district,  and 
the  provincial  districts  served  by  London  ?— Of  course 
if  everybody  had  to  pay  it  in  London,  so  far  as  regaids 
our  English  customers,  unless  we  had  fresh  competition 
to  meet  from  abroad,  we  should  be  able  to  get  it  from 
them.  But  the  great  danger  in  our  mind  is  the  trade 
with  abroad.  Looking  at  the  present  condition  of  the 
paper  trade,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  dependent  upon 
abroad  for  eveir  ounce  of  raw  material,  it  is  important 
not  to  put  further  facilities  in  the  way  of  competitioii 
from  that  side.  ^^ 
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9346.  I  was  looking  at  it  for  the  moment  purely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer  in  the  London 
district  who  is  not  a  trader,  and  as  I  understand  you  to 
say,  it  would  be  in-  your  power  to  recover  to  some  extent 
such  a  charge  from  that  consumer  1 — Ezoept  so  far  as 
we  are  prevented  from  recovering  by  competition  from 
abroad.  Of  course  these  manufacturers  from  abroad 
go  all  over  the  country  and  sell  against  us.  Naturally 
they  would  have  to  pay  this  as  well,  so  that  as  regards 
the  home  consumer  I  think  both  of  us  would  be  able 
to  recover  it  from  him.  But  I  want  to  lay  special  stress 
upon  that.  It  is  the  peculiar  position  of  the  paper 
trade  in  connection  with  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harper. 
9346.  Do    you    think    that    your    trade  would    be 


hurt  by  a  small  tonnage  rate  on  all  goods  entering  jf,.,  ^. 
the  port?— >I  think  it  would  still  farther  handicap  the  Hpicer. 
trade. 


9347.  2d.,  3d.,  or  4d.  a  ton  on  paper?— Bu*  you 
have  not  talked  about  2d.,  3d.,  or  4d.  a  ton  ;  you 
have  talked  about  Is.  to  Is.  6d. 

9348.  I  have  not  talked  about  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  myself, 
if  you  will  excuse  me?— I  maintain  that  anything 
would  be  a  mLstake  at  the  present  time. 

9349.  I  am  talking  now  of  something  levied  in  that 
way  by  a  tonnage  rate  for  the  improvement  of  the 
waterways  of  the  port  ?— I  do  not  believe  in  that  way. 

9350.  Would  you  sooner  have  a  rate? — ^Much.  I 
want  the  thing  taken  out  of  the  management  ot  the 
dock  companies. 
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9351.  (Chairman.)  Tou  appear  before  us  in  order  to 
give  evidentse  as  to  the  import  trade  in  f  lozen  meat  ? — 
Yes. 

9352.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  what  you 
have  to  say  1^1  am  a  ipartner  in  the  firm  of  William 
Weddel  and  Co.,  16,  St.  Helen's  Place,  London,  £.C. 
I  have  been  engaged*  in  the  frozen  meat  trade  since 
its  commencement  in  the  year  1880.  My  fitrm  imports 
about  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  import  of  frozen  meat 
into  the  Port  of  London.  The  frozen  meat  trade 
began  with  a  small  experimental  shipment  of  about 
20  .tons,  received  at  iJie  Port  of  London  in  the  year 
1880,  'but  trade  has  rapidly  grown  until  the  imports 
into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  laat  year  to 
4,800,000  caicases  of  mutton,  1,600,000  carcases  of 
lamb,  711,000  quarters  of  beef,  weighingin  all  209,000 
tons.  The  value  of  thait  is  about  £6,000,000 ;  about 
three-quartens  of  it  comes  to  London,  say  150,000  tons. 
There  are  now  150  steamers  specially  fitted  for  the 
transport  of  frozen  meat,  of  which  120  trade  between 
the  Australasian  Colonies  and  London,  the  remaining 
30  trading  between  the  Biver  Plate  ports  and  ports  in 
the  United  Kingdom  (chiefly  Liverpool).  During  the 
growth  of  the  frozen  meat  trade  in  .the  past  20  years 
no  additional  dock  accommodation  has  been  provided 
in  London  for  this  special  «trade  with  the  exception 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  few  of  the 
steamers  from  Auetralia  to  discharge  at  Tilbury  Dock. 

9353.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  practically  no  ^- 
dltional  accommodation  has  been  made  during  the  last 
20  years?— I  think  I  can  say  that  none  has.  The 
result  has  been  that  during  recent  years,  at  the  height 
of  t^e  season,  there  has  been  very  frequently  a  block 
of  steamers  awaiting  discharge  in  the  Royal  Albert 
Dooks,  or  delayed  in  discharge,  partly  from  the 
lack  of  barges  and  partly  from  the  lack  of  storage. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  trade  the  London  and 
St.  Katharine  Dock  Company  provided  all  the  neces- 
sary cold  storage  accommodation-,  but  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  trade  found  the  dock  company's  accommodation 
insufficient,  and  a  number  of  stores  were  built  for 
and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  trade  by  others,  both 
on  the  nver  side  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smith- 
field  Market.  The  London  and  IiKlia  Docks  Joint  Com- 
mittee ultimately  built  and  fitted  a  warehouse  with 
cold  storage  accommodation  at  the  latter  centre,  in 
order  to  compete  with  the  warehouses  erected  by  others. 
The  apathy  of  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Dock 
Company,  as  evinced  by  their  failure  lo  appreciate  the 
importance  of,  and  to  provide  suitable  warehouse  accom- 
modation for,  this  new  industry,  was  the  cause  of  the 
erection  of  these  competin.c^  cold  stores,  which,  at  the 
present  time,  secure  two-thirds  of  the  frozon  meat  im- 
ports of  the  Port  of  London.  The  whole  of  the  ware- 
houses specially  fitted  for  this  trade  in  the  Port 
of  London  are  capable  of  holding  at  one  time 
1,600,000  carcases.  Of  these  stores  fifteen  are  situated 
within  one  mile  from  Smithfield  Market.  The  ware- 
houses, specially  fitted  for  this  trade  under  the  control 
of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee,  are 
capable  of  holding  at  one  time,  508,000  carcases.  i 
believe  that  the  bulk  of  this  trade  could  have  been  re- 
tained by  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Dock  Com- 
I>any.  The  want  of  sufficient  cold  storage  accommodation 
at  the  docks,  and  the  consequent  adoption  of  the  storage 
offered  by  the  other  warehouses,  has  greatly  magnified 
the  difficulties  of  discharge.  It  involves  delivery  from 
the  ship  into  numerous  lighters,  which  tends  to  impede 
the  moyements  of  steamers  in  the  docks.     The  perish- 


able nature  of  frozen  meat  demands  the  promptest 
possible  discharge  and  transit  to  the  cold  store,  and 
the  ideal  method  would  be  for  the  steamer  to  discharge 
straight  into  stores  alongside  the  ship,  as  it  is  now 
partially  done  in  London,  partially  in  Liverpool,  and 
will  be  regularly  done  in  Southampton  when  the  new 
store  there  is  finished.  The  chief  and  almost  the  only 
cold  store  owned  by  the  London  and  India  Docks  Joint 
Committee  (which  I  must  say  I  also  consider  to  be  the 
best  managed  store  for  the  storage  of  meat)  is  situated 
in  an  inconvenient  spot  for  the  discharge  of  the  ships. 
It  is  situated  just  between  the  Royal  Albert  Docks  and 
the  Royal  Victoria  Docks,  at  what  is  termed  the 
"  Canal,"  but  if  steamers  come  alongside  there  to  dis- 
charge into  the  store,  it  is  found  impracticable  for 
barges  to  come  alongside  to  receive  their  portion  of  the 
cargo,  because  the  presence  of  these  barges  alongside 
the  ship  interferes  with  navigation  between  the  two 
docks.  An  attempt  was  recently  made  to  discharge 
steamers  inside  the  Royal  Albert  Docks,  at  the  point 
nearest  to  the  store ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  depth 
of  water  at  that  portion  of  the  dock  was  not  sufficient 
to  allow  of  the  frozen  meat  steamers  coming  alongside. 
The  scale  of  charges  for  the  storage  of  frozen  me»t  is 
much  heavier  in  London  than  Liverpool,  Manchester 
or  Glasgow,  notwithstanding  that  the  trade  at  these 
outports  is  more  intermittent  than  in  London,  and 
therefore  much  lees  likely  to  result  in  profit  to  store- 
keepers. The  difference  is  chiefly  one  of  principle. 
The  position  is  practically  that  the  London  charges 
are  10  per  cent,  more  than  the  charges  at  any  other 
port  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  current  scale  of 
charges  for  storage  of  frozen  meat  in  London  may  or 
may  not  be  remunerative  to  the  proprietors  of  the  stores. 
It  is  not  possible  for  any  outsider  to  form  a  reliable 
opinion  on  this  point ;  the  proprietors  of  the  stores 
either  do  not  issue  a  balance-sheet  at  all,  or  else  their 
balance  sheet  does  not  contain  any  separate  return  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditure  connected  with  the  storage 
of  frozen  meat,  but  I  believe  that  cold  storage  is  one  of 
the  most  profitable  departments  of  the  dock  companies' 
business.  It  has  always  .been  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
merchants  why  they  had  not  captured  more  of  it.  With 
regard  to  minor  matters,  such  as  the  control  of  men 
working  at  the  discharge  of  a  perishable  article  like 
meat,  the  rate  of  working  from  the  steamers,  protection 
from  weather,  efficiency  of  the  dock  companies'  railway 
wagons,  and  difficulties  about  berthing  steamers,  the 
management  of  the  London  dock  companies  has  all  aU  ng 
failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade. 

9364.  (Mr.  Peel.)  I  suppose  there  is  quite  sufficient 
storage  accommodation  now  in  London,  taking  the 
private  owners  and  the  dock  storehouses  together? — 
At  the  present  moment  London  is  not  two  davs  ahead 
of  arrivals  of  frozen  meat.  We  are  working  close  up  to 
the    capacity. 

9365.  Your  deliveries  are  made  very  rapidly? — 
Fairly  quickly,  but  that  maigin  is  not  sufficient. 

9366.  (Bear-Admiral  Hexi.)  I  presume  this  very 
large  increase  in  frozen  meat  has  decreased  the  amount 
of  live  cattle  coming  from  abroad  ?— ^No  ;  it  has  not 
affected  it  at  all. 

9357.  Not  at  all  ? — No ;  it  has  established  a  new 
trade. 

9368.  Therefore  the  deman<l  for  meat  mutt  Hav^ 
enormously  increased  ? — ^Ye*. 


Mr.  G. 
Oood$ir.\\ 
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Mr,  G, 
Goodsir, 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Daldy. 

9359.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  this  deficiency 
10  June  1901.  in  receiving  frozen  meat  in  London  is  shown  by  any 

difference  in  price  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  Glas- 
gow?— A  difference  in  the  price  of  what? 

9360.  Are  the  wholesale  prices  ruling  for  frozen  meat 
in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  Glasgow  lower  than  they 
are  in  London?— They  are,  but  not  from  any  reason 
connected  with  discharge. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harper. 

9361.  There  are  a  number  of  cold  storage  wharvea  on 
the  river,  are  there  not? — ^Yes. 


9362.  I  suppose  the  cargoes  in  the  docks  are  barged 
to  them  ? — Yes. 

9363.  Are  they  also  barged  to  the  uptown  ware- 
houses?— 'Barged  and  carted. 

9364.  Could  you  give  me  any  idea  as  to  the  relatire 
cost  of  barging  and  carting  cargoes  up,  say,  from  the 
Albert  Docks? — To  the  trade  there  is  no  difference, 
because  the  dock  company  practically  include  their 
cartage  in  their  mani^^ement  rate,  and  the  other  ware, 
house  keepers  include  their  lighterage  and  cartage  in 
their  management  rate.  It  is  the  same  to  the  merchant 
in  both  cases. 

9366.  That  is  a  management  rate? — Yes. 

9366.  You  cannot  separate  it  at  all  ? — No. 


Mr.  John  Ksnt  Cbov  called  and  examined. 


\Mr.  J.  K. 
Crow. 


9367.  (Chairman,.)  You  are  nominated  by  the  Rail- 
way and  Dock  Bates  and  Charges  Committee  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  offer  evidence  before 
us  with  special  reference  to  the  varnish  and  colour 
trade  ? — ^Yes. 

9368.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us  your  evi- 
dence  ?— -I  am  a  Director  and  the  General  Manager  of 
the  firm  of  Wilkinson,  Heywood  and  Clark, 
and  a  member  of  the  Committee  formed  by  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  the  owners  of  private  wharves,  that  is 
to  say,  merchants  and  manufacturers  owning  premises, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bdver  13»mee  (and  canals  within 
the  Metropolitan  district),  for  the  purposes  of  their  own 
business,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  atoring  the  goods 
of  others  for  hire.  Previous  to  the  year  1892  the 
premises  owned  or  occupied  by  my  firm  were  all 
situated  inland,  but  finding  themselves  haadicapped  in 
their  export  trade  by  the  difficulties  attached  to  an 
inland  position,  my  firm  purchased  the  premises 
known  as  Storer's  Wharf,  Poplar,  relying  on  the 
old-established  rights  of  free  entry  and  exit 
of  barges  to  and  from  vessels  lying  in  the  docks. 
These  premises  are  nearly  three  acres  in  extent  and 
have  a  river  frontage  of  300  feet,  enalbling  several 
bargee  and  vessels  to  be  moored  alongside  at  one  time. 
Since  the  purchase  and  occupation  of  these  premises, 
my  firm  has  expended  considerable  sums  of  money  on 
the  property;  the  net  rateable  value  has  indeed  been 
increas^  from  £963  per  annum  to  £1,362  per  annum, 
at  which  it  now  stands,  showing  that  we  have  increased 
the  value  of  the  property  by  nearly  50  per  cent. 

During  the  last  12  months  my  firm  have  delivered  and 
collected  goods  to*  and  from  vessels  lying  in  the 
docks  amounting  to  a  weight  of  8,000  tons.  The  levy 
which  the  London  and  India  Dock  Company  propose 
would  in  our  case  amount  to  a  loss  of  over  £800  per 
annum,  estimated  on  our  last  year's  water  traffic  with 
the  docks — 8,000  tons.  This  £800  per  annum  would  be 
a  dead  charge  on  our  business,  as  we  should  be  unable 
to  recoup  ourselves  by  raising  prices  of  goods,  owing  to 
competition  with  other  ports  and  the  prices  of  foreign 
manufacturers.  The  loss  to  my  firm  would  be  repre- 
sented by  the  capitalised  value  of  the  money  necessary 
to  raise  £800  per  annum,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  3jr 
per  cent,  this  would  total  to  the  value  of  £24,000  or 
£26,000.  No  corresponding  advantage  whatever  would 
accrue  to  my  firm  io  compensate  us  for  the  loss,  and  in 
addition  the  value  of  our  premises  would  be  correspond- 
ingly decreased,  and  reduced  to  a  level  in  value  with 
inland  works.  The  oil  and  colour  trade  in  London 
would  be  still  further  handicapped  in  the  severe 
competition     already     existing     between     merchants 


and  manufacturers  in  London  and  merchants 
and  manufacturers  in  the  Ports  of  Liverpool, 
Glasgow  and  Hambuig  if  these  extra  charges  on  water 
borne  goods  are  imposed.  Owing  to  this  competition  from 
other  centres,  my  firm  are  bound  to  supply  certain  lines 
of  goods  at  prices  which  leave  only  a  very  smaJl  margin 
of  profit.  These  are  nevertheless  necessary  adjuncts  of 
our  trade,  and  are  sold  in  conjunction  with  other  lines 
of  goods.  M  these  cluut|g;es  on  wa.tor-t)ome  goods  are 
imposed,  my  firm  will  be  compelled  to  lo^e  money  on 
certain  lines  of  goods  in  order  to  retain  their  customers 
for  their  general  trade  against  the  competition  of  other 
ports.  I  consider  this  proposed  charge  as  contrary  to 
the  historic  freedom  of  the  port,  aaod  that  in  any  case 
powers  to  enforce  such  a  charge  should  not  be 
entrusted  to  a  Corporation  working  for  its  own 
profit.  The  rest  of  my  evidence  is  purely  my 
own  personal  c^inion.  I  consider  that  the  systematic 
and  repeated  attemp(te  of  thie  dock  company 
to  enforce  such  charges,  which  are  contrary  both 
to  their  charter  and  to  the  estaiblished  freedom  of  the 
port,  constituto  an.  element  of  disturbance  and  uncer- 
tainty to  those  engaged  in  commercial  pursuite  in 
London.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  is  distinctly  preju- 
dicial to  the  trade  of  the  Boit  of  London,  and  should 
be  terminAited.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Port  of 
London  should  be  administered  by  a  public  trust,  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  national  commerce ;  that  sufficient  dues 
should  be  charged  to  properly  maintain  the  conditions 
of  commerce ;  and  that  any  surplus  revenue  should  be 
applied  to  the  reduction  or  surrender  ol  such  dues,  and 
not  be  given  as  profit  to  shareholders,  or  applied  to  the 
relief  of  local  rates. 

9369.  (Bear-Admiral  Hext.)  You  refer  to  the  compe- 
tition of  merchante  and  manufacturers  in  the  ports  of 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow  ? — ^Yes. 

9370.  Take  Liverpool.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Liver- 
pool all  goods,  whether  they  go  into  the  docks  or  not, 
pay  dues  Y — ^Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

9371.  And  therefore  in  that  case  if  you  pay  no  dues 
in  London  you  are  working  at  a  considerable  advan- 
tage over  Liverpool  ? — Xt  is  a  slight  advantage.  I  think 
there  is  an  advantage  of  about  2s.  a  ton  between  us,  or 
Is.  6d.,  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

9372.  But  yolu  admit  the  fact  that  you  are  working 
at  a  considerable  advantage  over  Liverpool? — ^Yes. 

9373.  And  HMmSpre  there  would  be  ro<»n  for  more 
competition? — The  point  that  I  wish  to  draw  your 
attention  to  is  the  fact  that  there  is  very  great  competi- 
tion in  the  oil  and  colour  trade,  and  when  any  port  has 
an  adveuntage  through  ite  location  oiver  another  that 
port  will  use  it  for  cutting  the  prices. 


{Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  June  12,  at  11  o'clock.) 
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PRESENT  : 


The  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Rbvelstoke  {Chairman). 


The  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttleton,  k.c.,  m.p. 

The  Hon.  William  Robert  Wellesley  Peel,  m.p. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen,  k.c.b.,  ll.d. 


Sir  John  Wolfe  Wolfe-Barry,  ilg.b.,  ll.d.  f.r.8. 
Rear-Admirai  Sir  John  Hext,  k.c.i.e. 

Cecil  Owen,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Balvottb  Browne,  k.c,  and  Mr.  Gbobob 
Wallace  api>eared  on  behalf  of  the  London  and  India 
Dock  Company. 

Mr.  Lewis  Coward,  k.c,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Millwall  Dock  Company. 

Mr.  H.  W.  LoEHNis  apeared  on  behalf  of  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Dock  Company. 

Mr.  T.  E.  ScRunoN,  k.c,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Pobtbb 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London. 


Mr.  F.  F.  Daldt  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Jjondon 
County  Council. 

Mr.  CXiAXTDE  Biggallat,  K.C,  appeared  en  beluilf  of 
the  Thames  Conservancy. 

Mr.    B.    W.    Harper    appeared    on  behalf  of  the 
Wharfingers'  and  Warehousekeepers*  Assooiation. 

Mr.    Jahbb    Cranstottn    appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  of  Master  Lightermen  and  Bargeowneis. 

Mr.  Rowland  Whitehead  appeared  oli  behalf  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Sir    HoiCEwooD    Crawford    recalled,    and    further    examined. 


9374.  (Chairman.)  I  understand  you  wish  to  hand  in 
See  a  return  of  the  number  of  municipal  voters  in  the  City 

8073-4.  of  London?— Yes,  I  promised  that  I  would  hand  in  a 
return  of  the  number  of  municipal  voters  in  each  ward 
of  the  City  of  London,  together  with  the  assessable 
value  of  each  ward.  The  total  number  of  municipal 
voters  is  29,907,  and  the  total  value  upon  which  con- 
solidated and  sewer  rates  are  levied  by  the  Corporation 
is  £4,896,105.  Tho  return  gives  the  details  of  the 
several  wards. 


Sir  H. 


{The  witness  lianded  in  a  return  of  tJie  Number  of    ^    '*  jr  * , 
Municipal  Voters  in  each  Ward  of  the  City  of  London     Crcn^frra. 
together  toith  the  Assessable  Value  of  each   Ward.  10  t««/*  ioai 
1901.    See  Appendix,  SSth  Day,  No.  1.)  "  Juneiwi. 

9374a.  (Sir  Bobert  QifFen.)  These  are  the  voters  who 
elect  the  Corporation  of  London,  are  they  ? — ^These  are 
the  voters  who  elect  the  members  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Council. 


9375.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  do  not  kuow  whether 
your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  make  an  appeal  to  my 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Whitehead.  I  understand  that  my 
friend  proposes  now  to  call  before  this  Commission 
twelve  more  witnesses.  I  quite  understand  that  a  great 
number  of  gentlemen  want  to  be  heard  for  their  own 
particular  trades,  but  I  would  appeal  to  my  friend 
whether  it  is  carrying  it  any  further.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  everybody  who  is  going  to  be  subject  to 
the  tax  that  we  propose  will  object.  That  may  be 
taken,  without  godng  into  details,  in  each  case.  My 
friend  Mr.  Whitehead  is  far  too  good  an  advocate  not 
to  know  that  merely  calling  a  number  of  witnesses  to 
say  the  same  thing  does  not  carry  the  case  any  further. 
Of  course,  I  quite  understand  that  the  Commission 
cannot  shut  out  any  evidence,  and  that  is  why  I  make 
the  appeal  to  my  friend  Mr.  Whitehead  to  cut  it  as 
short  as  he  can.     It  is  a  very  long  inquiry. 

(Mr.  Bowland  Whit^ad.)  The  reasons  for  this  appeal 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  I  fail  to  understand. 
I  am  not  conducting  the  inquiry.  The  inqxdry  is  in  the 
hands  of  your  Lordfihip  and  the  Commissioners,  and  as 
I  understand  it  your  Lordship  and  the  Commiseioners 
are  calling  the  witnesses.  I  represent  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.    With  regard  to  the  substance  of  what  my 
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friend  says,  the  point  is  this.  There  is  a  great  variety 
of  trades  in  the  Port  of  London.  I  am  not  aware  tiiat 
we  have  called  before  the  Commission  any  evidence  that 
is  unnecessary.  Each  of  these  trades  desires  to  be 
heard  before  the  Commission  so  that  the  Commission 
may  understand  what  the  condition  of  each  trade 
is,  and  what  the  effects  of  the  proposal  may 
be  upon  it.  The  conditions  of  the  oorn  trade 
and  the  grain  trade  are  different  from  the 
conditions  of  the  chemical  trade,  and  so  forth.  It  is, 
after,  all,  with  regard  to  iihe  trading  interest  that  the 
volume  of  the  complaints  which  come  from  London  is 
an  important  feature.  What  the  traders  representing 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  desire  to  bring  home  to  the 
minds  of  the  Commissioners  is  the  great  amiount  of  feel- 
ing that  there  is  with  regard'  to  this  proposal.  I  do 
not  know  how  I  can  bring  that  before  the  Ooimnission 
except  by  putting  witnesses  before  you  at  the  table. 
As  I  have  said  before,  the  whole  matter  is  in  your 
Lordship's  hands,  and  if  you  do  not  desire  me  to  sum- 
mon witnesses,  of  course  the  Chamber  of  Commeice  will 
acquiesce. 

(Chairm^an.)  We  need  not  assure  yoa,  Mr.  Whitehead, 
that  we  are  anxious  not  to  shut  out  any  evidence  which 
is  brought  before  us  Dy  so  important  a  body  as  tfie 
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think  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  statements  that  we 

have  heard  from  these  various  traders  as  to  their  dis- 
inclination to  help  towards  improvements  w>hich  may  be 
suggested  in  the  Port  of  London  have  only  a  negative 
effect  upon  our  mind-s. 

{Mr,  Bowland  Whitehead,)  Of  course,  your  Lordship 
will  understand  that  this  has  been  entirely  siprung  upon 
me.  My  clients  are  not  in  the  room,  and  I  have  not 
had  any  opportunity  of  discussing  this  matter  with 
them.  The  observation  which  has  fallen  from  your 
Lordship  pats  me  in  a  v«ry  difficult  position  at  the 
moment.  I  will  communicate  with  my  clients,  and 
we  will  do  all  that  we  can  to  carry  out  .the  wishes  of 
the  Commission. 

(Chairman.)  The  Commissioners  will  retire  for  a  few 
moments  and  diaeuss  the  matter. 

(The  Commissioners  retired.) 

(Chairman.)  The  Commissioners  have  decided  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  on  behalf  of 
the  London  Cham/ber  of  Commerce  as  previously '  ar- 


ranged. Wdth  reference  to  my  remarks  this  mornings 
I  wish  to  observe  that  evidence  to  the  effect  that  a  txade 
opposes  any  contribution  by  itself  to  improvements  of 
the  port  is  merely  negative,  and  is  therefore  not  of  as- 
sistance to  the  Comimissioners  in  their  task.  The  Com- 
missioners, I  would  add,  are  ready  to  hear  full  evi- 
dence as  to  the  conditions  under  which  various  trades 
are  carried  on  in  the  Port  of  London.  They  suggest 
that  as  far  as  possible  representative  witnesses  should 
be  called  for  each  trade  and  any  duplication  of  evidence 
avoided. 

(Mr,  Rowland  Whitehead.)  I  a*m  obliged  to  your  Lord- 
ship. I  think  your  Lordship  will  find  that  the  evidence 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  framed  on  those  lines. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  now  and  then  there  may  not 
be  an  observation  which  may  come  within  l^e  evidence 
you  have  excluded,  bat  I  think  the  general  lines  of  the 
evidence  about  to  be  given  are  exactly  those  which  your 
Lordship  has  foreshadowed. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne,)  I  think  we  should  assist  the 
Commission,  at  any  rate,  by  cross-examining  as  little  as 
possible. 


Mr.  David  Falconer  called  and  examined. 


Mr,  D, 
Falconer, 


9376.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Falconer  and  Company,  and  you  are  a  memlber  of  the 
.Committee  of  the  Londbn  Jute  Association  ? — Yes. 

9377.  You  have  been  nominated  by  the  London  Jute 
Association  to  lay  evidence  before  this  Commission  with 
regard  to  the  jute  trade? — Yes. 

9378.  Wi'U  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  what  you 
have  to  say? — The  jute  trade  came  into  importance 
about  forty  years  ago,  and  has  continued  to  grow 
steadil^f.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  consump- 
tion in  Europe  alone  is  about  2,900,000  bales  of  4001b8. 
weight  each.  For  many  years  a  large  percentage  of 
the  imports  came  to  London.  This  is  no  longer  the 
case ;  most  of  the  business  has  gone  to  other  ports. 
The  system  of  heavy  dock  and  warehouse  charges  in 
London  has  been  one  cause  of  this  diversion  of  trade  from 
the  Port  of  London.  Xf  the  charges  in  London  are  in- 
creased by  o  tax  on  lighters  or  by  increased  dock  charges, 
the  Port  of  London  will  lose  what  remains  of  the  trade. 
I  will  hand  in  a  table  showing  the  jute  imports  into  Lon- 
don for  the  past  eleven  years. 

Jute  Impobts  into  London  from  Calcutta  and  Ohitta- 

gong  for  eleven  years. 


1890  - 

1891  - 

1892  - 

1893  - 

1894  - 

1895  - 

1896  - 

1897  - 

1898  - 

1899  - 

1900  - 


750,260 

bales. 

665,731 

410,062 

529,538 

486,159 

541,639 

614,718 

605,376 

553,730 

347,095 

466,925 

9379.  Are  there  any  remarks  you  wish  to  make  on 
that  table  ? — No. 

9380.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  You  say  that  most  of 
the  business  has  gone  to  other  ports.  What  other 
ports  do  you  mean  ?— Dundee,  Hamburg,  Dunkirk,  and 
latterly  Tr^port  and  some  Mediterranean  ports. 

9381.  Has  the  jute  business  in  Dundee  intrreased  ? — 
No,  it  has  not  increased  for  twenty  years. 

9382.  Therefore  you  mean  that  the  ]ute  business 
generally  has  suffered  through  foreign  competition? — 
In  Great  Britain. 

9383.  Taking  Great  Britain  as  a  whole?— Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

9384.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  jute  trade  has  grown  very 
5ju:#tely  in  India?— Very,  it  is  very  important. 

^385.  Is  that  a  manufacturing  business? — ^Yes,  both 
spinning  and  weaving. 

9386.  Has  that  had  any  effect  upon  the  diminution 
of  the  imports  into  London  ? — It  has  no  doubt  been  a 


great  cause  of  a  less  supply  coming  to  Europe,  because 
India  is  now  manufacturing  and  supplying  a  great  many 
of  the  Colonial  markets  direct.  But  the  reduction  in 
London  has  arisen  a  good  deal  from  the  fact  that  the 
charges  here  were  so  heavy  when  they  were  increased 
some  twenty  years  ago  as  to  divert  what  came  to  London 
to  be  sent  to  smaller  Continental  ports.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  heavy  charges  that  were  increased  some 
time  ago  and  still  remain,  they  now  take  small  cargoes 
across  to  Dunkirk  and  Tr^port  and  some  of  those 
smaller  places  that  always  came  via  London  some 
twenty  or  twenty-five  yecMis  ago. 

9387.  What  I  want  to  get  ait  is,  whether  the  grmt 
increase  of  the  manufacture  of  jute  in  India  partly 
accounts  for  the  facts  you  have  given  us? — 
The  increased  trade  in  India  is  only  an  increase  of  the 
trade  generally.  I  can  give  you  figures  as  far  back  as 
1867  which  show  almost  throughout,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  two  years,  an  increase  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  production  in  India  w^ioh  has  been  required 
for  local  uses  and  for  other  places.  Tlie  im^wrts  into 
Europe  commencing  in  1867  totalled  1,800,000  bales, 
while  in  1897-8  they  reached  3,500,000  bales.  The  last 
three  seasons  have  been  less,  the  crops  have  not  been  so 
good;  they  averaged  2,500,000  bales.  This  year  they 
will  reach  about  3,000,000  ;  last  year  was  a  bad  year  with 
only  2,100,000  bales  impoi^ted  into  Europe. 

9388.  Is  that  manufactured  jute? — ^No,  that  is  raw 
material  in  bales  of  about  400i)lb. 

9389.  The  great  mills  that  one  sees  on  the  Hoogley 
are  for  the  manufacture  of  jute,  are  they  not  ? — ^Both 
for  spinning  and  manufacturing.  They  make  it  into 
bags  and  cloth. 

9390.  So  far  as  it  is  manufactured  in  India  it  would 
be  imported  not  in  the  way  you  lay  before  us  now,  in 
bales,  but  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  goods? — ^Yes, 
but  there  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  tQiat  which  comes 
to  Great  Britain. 

9391.  Is  it  consumed  in  India? — It  is  largely  con- 
sumed in  India,  and  it  is  shipped  to  South  America  and 
also  California,  and  the  Cape,  and  Australia,  and  other 
places.  The  consumption  in  Oalcuita  alone  is  estimated 
this  year  to  reach  2,500,009  bales  against  roughly 
2.900,900  bales  for  the  whole  of  Europe. 

9392.  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  You  say  that  the  system  of 
heavy  dock  and  warehouse  charges  in  London  has  been 
one  cause  of  this  diversion  of  trade  from  the  Port  of 
London,  what  are  the  other  causes  that  you  Have  in 
your  mind  ? — Naturally  people  began  to  see  that  it  is 
cheaper  for  them  if  they  can  possibly  get  it  directs 

9393.  That  is  the  same ;  that  is  only  showing  the 
same  thing  in  another  way.  When  you  say  that  the 
heavy  charges  are  one  cause  you  have  in  your  mind, 
have  you  not,  some  other  cause? — ^Undoubtedly,  that 
is  to  say,  the  people  wish  to  take  their  supply  the 
cheapest  way  they  can. 
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9394.  If  you  have  no  other  cause  in  your  mind,  of 
■course  I  take  your  answer? — I  have  no  other  cause 
than  that  which  I  have  given: 

9395.  (Mr.  Peel.)  I  suppose  other  fibres  have  during 
the  last  twenty  years  been  substituted  in  the  manu- 
iactures  in  which  jute  was  largely  used  ? — No  ;  there 
is  no  other  fibre  which  can  be  substituted  for  jute^ 
because  there  is  no  other  fibre  so  cheap.  It  is  the 
•cheapest  fibre  that  exists. 

9396.  None  of  these  fibres  come  from  the  West 
Indian  Islands? — No,  you  get  jute  on  an  average  at 
£12  a  ton  ;  you  could  get  no  other  fibre  at  the  price. 
That  is  why  you  get  your  bags  so  cheap.  Of  course 
they  do  not  last,  but  they  do  for  the  purpose.  There 
is  no  other  fibre  so  cheap,  therefore  it  cannot  afford  a 
•big  tax. 

9397.  (Sir  Robert  Giffen.)  I  suppose  there  is  no  jute 
jnanufactory  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes, 
there  is  one  mill  at  Stratford. 

9398.  It  is  not  a  large  one,  is  it?— No,  possibly  con- 
rsuming  80  to  90  tons  a  week. 

9399.  I  suppose  some  of  the  raw  material  that  came 
;to  London  went  on  to  Dundee  and  other  places  ? — ^Yes, 
.and  it  does  well  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when 
they  cannot  get  full  cargoes,  but  as  a  rule  Dundee 
.imports  direct. 

.9400.  And  it  is  generally  a  transhipment  trade,  is  it 
jiot  ? — Yes. 

9401.  That  is  to  say,  the  goods  are  taken  overside 
from  the  ships  in  the  docks  or  the  river  and  put  on  to 
•coasting  vessels  to  go  to  Dundee  ? — ^Yes. 

9402.  What  charges  are  there  upon  that  trade  in 
Xondon?— Only   lighterage.      You    send  your   lighter 

alongside  the   import  steamer   and   deliver  it  to  the 
•coasting  vessels. 

9403.  There  are  no  dock  charges  upon  the  goods? — 
INot  payable  by  the  buyers  of  the  goods.     The  buyer 


sends   his  lighter  in   alongside,    the   import   steamer       Mr.  D. 
collects  his  goods  and  takes  them  to  the  export  steamer.      Falconer. 

9404.  Your  statement  is  that  the   trade  has   been  12  June  1901 

diverted  by  the  heavy  charges  for  lighterage.     Is  that       

so  ? — No.  Originally,  many  years  ago,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  warehouse  very  largely  and  supply  from  the 
warehouses  ;  that  is  to  say,   before  steamers  became 

so  Hun^erpus  as  they  are  now,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
trade  w'as  carried  by  sailing  vessels.  They  arrived 
very  much  about  the  same  time  and  the  goods  were 
warehoused.  I  am  speaking  nojy  of  20  to  25  years 
ago.  The  charges  for  warehousing,  became  so  heavy 
that  people  avoided  warehousing  in  London,  preferring 
to  send  goods  to  other  ports  if  they  could  get  there 
direct.  Therefore  the  trade  was  diverted  frqm  London 
because  you  could  get  cheaper  warehousing  room  else- 
where. 

9405.  Still  that  change,  such  as  it  was,  took  Ti'-^-e 
before  the  beginning  of  this  table  that  you  have*sub- 
mitted  to  us,  which  ccrmmences  in  1890?— J  had  not  really 
the  figures  beside  me  to  go  back  furttier. 

9406.  The  diminution  which  we  see  here  must  have 
arisen  from  other  causes  and  not  from  that  change 
which  you  speak  of,  because  that  change  which  you 
have  been  telling  us  of  took  place  about  20  years  ago 
or  so? — It  began  then,  but  it  has  increased. 

9407.  I  suppose  a  great  deal  of  the  change  has  been 
the  substitution  of  steamers  for  sailing  ships,  which 
are  rather  inimical  to  warehousing,  I  suppose,  because 
the  supply  is  more  continuous  ?— Yes.  Buyers  can  rely 
upon  getting  the  jute  more  continuously. 

9408.  So  that  that  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  change  ? 
— Certainly. 

9409.  And  the  question  of  the  dock  charges  is  one 
that  belongs  to  a  period  oi  20  years  ago  ?— It  was  the 
trst  to  give  the  trade  what  we  call  a  blow.  Any 
further  increase  we  should  consider  our  death-blow 


:Mr.  Geoiigb  Bibbell  called  and  examined. 


9410.  (Chairman.)  You  appear  before  us  in  order  to 
:give  evidence  with  regard  to  the  Coveiit  Grardeu  Braudi 
of  the  green  fruit  trade  ? — ^Yes. 

9411.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  what  you 
have  to  say? — The  green  fruit  trade  in  London  is 
carried  on  1^  8  brokers  in  Covent  (garden,  of  which  I 
am  one,  and  afso  by  4  firms  in  the  City.  Fully  75 
.per  cent,  of  the  foreign  fruit  steamers,  bringing  such 
fruit  as  oranges,  lemons,  onions,  melons,  pomegran- 
ates, grapes,  etc.,  discharge  at  Fresh  Wharf  and 
Nicholson^s  Wharves,  Lower  Thames  Street.  These 
wharves  are  quite  unsuitable  wharves  for  the  trade, 
which  should  be  carried  on  at  the  docks.  The  Thames 
Street  side  approaches  to  these  wharves  are  inac- 
cessible for  hours  together  owing  to  the  block  caused 
Iby  the  early  morning  fish  traffic,  and  later  on  in  the 
.day  by  the  fruit  traffic.  These  wharves  may  be  con- 
venient for  the  City  firms  whose  warehouses  are  situ- 
ated within  a  few  yards  of  the  wharves,   and  whose 

^oods  are  carried  by  porters  direct  from  the  quay  side 
over  the  short  distance  through  the  streets  to  the 
'Warehouses.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  these  two  trades, 
that  is,  the  fish  and  foreign  green  fruit  trade  should 
not  be  worked  in  the  same  small  area.  Brokers 
in  Covent  Garden  have  to  oollect  their  goods 
by  van,  and  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for 
vans  to  be  kept  waiting  one,  two,  three  or 
four  hours  without  being  allowed  to  get  near 
the  approaches  to  the  wharves.  The  congestion  is  made 
worse  in  the  summer  months  by  the  l<aige  amount  of 
foot  passenger  traffic  passing  over  Fresh  Wharf  to  the 
-pleasure  boats  to  Margate,  Bamsgate,  etc.  i  have  Had 
my  vans  kept  ouitside  Fresh  WTiarf  gates  from  early 
morning  until  mid-day  before  (they  were  allowed  to 
-even  go  on  to  the  wharf.  I  may  say  that  for  some  time 
past  now,  rather  than  be  put  to  inconvenience  and  loss 
of  time  by  having  my  fruit  landed  by  these  wharfingers 
and  delivered  to  my  vans  and  carried  by  land,  I  have 
at  considerable  trouble  to  myself  h\ad  my  fruit  put  over- 
side into  barges  and  taken  from  the  vessels  lying  at 
Fresh  and  Nicholson's  Wharves  to  a  wharf  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  in  order  to  enable  me  to  get  an  earlier 
ddivery.  Another  bad  feature  of  the  system  of  the 
-working  of  these  London  Bridge  wharves,    and  which 


further  adds  to  the  delay  in  delivery,  is  that  through 
the  desire  of  the  wharfingers  to  secure  as  many  steamers 
as  possible,  and  to  discharge  their  cargoes  promptly, 
they  often  bulk  marks  together,  but  take  no  correspond- 
ing means  to  expedite  delivery.  This  indiscriminate 
landing  of  cargoes  and  bulking  of  the  marks  is  detri- 
mental to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  trade,  and  adds 
further  to  the  delay  in  delivery.  I  could  instance  many 
cases  in  which  my  vans  have  been  kept  on  tlliese  wharves 
tor  many  hours  ;  sometimes,  in  the  Malta  potato  season, 
until  1  o  clock  in  the  morning.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  bulk  of  this  green  fruit  trade  should  be  done  by 
the  dock  company,  and  that  it  would  be  quite  easy  for 
the  dock  company  to  make  such  arrangements  as  would 
enable  them  to  obtain  and  keep  thiis  growing  'trade. 
The  docks  complain  at  the  present  moment  of  so  much 
cargo  going  overside  into  barges,  which  pay  them  no 
dues,  but  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  cargoes  would  be  landed  were  better  deli- 
very given  by  extended  dock  working  hours  with  gieater 
economy  in  dock  charges.  I  desire  to  detail  certain 
points  that  are  within  my  knowledge  of  the  bad  system 
prevailing  in  all  the  London  Docks.  The  present  working 
hours  in  the  London  Docks  are  from  9  a.m.  to  12  noon, 
when  an  interval  of  half  an  hour,  and  sometimes  one 
hour,  for  dinner  occurs,  with  resumption  of  work  at 
1  o'clock  until  5  o'clock  p.m.,  in  all  seven  to  seven  and 
a  half  working  hours  per  day.  I  am  ^f  opinion  that 
these  hours  are  absurdly  short,  and  should  be  extended 
to  twelve  working  hours;  say  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
deliveries  to  be  made  without  any  intermission  for  break- 
fast or  dinner.  This  could  easily  be  arranged ,  and  is 
rendered  reaDy  necessary  on  account  of  the  long  dis- 
tance vans  have  to  travel  to  and  from  the  docks.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  formality  to  be  gone  throuj^h  before  a 
carman  can  take  goods  out  of  the  docks.  Much  of  this 
is  in  my  opinion  quite  unnecessary,  and  the  process  is 
hampered  with  an  amount  of  red  tapeism  that  is  alto- 
gether out  of  place  in  a  commercial  institution.  I  refer 
particularly  to  rarmen'«?  passes,  of  which  one  only  should 
be  necessary.  In  my  own  experience  carmen  have  had 
to  walk  a  distance  of  two  miles  to  get  their  different 
passes  signed,  and  as  a^  some  docks  they  have  1o  get 
as  many    as    five    or    six    passes  sis^ned   before   the/ 
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Mr,  G,       can   get  out  of   the  dock  gates,    there   is   an  enormous 
BirrelL      waste  of  time,  which  is,  of  course,  an  expense  to  mer- 

-  J  y Tq^-    chants ;    the  whole  procedure  being  enough  to    mystify 

"^  the  average  carmen.    Another  delay  is  caused  by  the 

necessity  for  w-aiting  for  the  Customs  clerk  to  clear  the 
goods.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  carman  haa  to 
wait  some  hours  for  this  gentlemian,  aa  he  will  only 
clear  goods  when  on  Ms  ''  rounds/'  There  ought  to  be 
arrangements  made  by  which  Giurtoma  derka  can  be  on 
the  spot,  to  clear  goods  on  landing  from  ships.  In  the 
evidence  offered  by  Mr.  Jiunes  FJemdng,  Surveyor 
General,  Board  of  Customs,  on  November  8th  he  stvtes 
th»t  "  all  kinds  of  goods  free  or  dutialble  may  be  dis- 
Bee387;  .393  charged  from  an  importing  vessel  (between  6  a.m.  and 
6  p.m.,  without  the  sMpowner  or  merclnnit  ^becoming 
liable  to  p^^y  for  tiie  attendance  of  the  Customs  officers." 
I  would  merely  remark  that  this  does  not  in  the  least 
remedy  the  delivery  to  the  merchants.  I  take  gre»t 
exception  to  the  dock  system  of  troUying  and  trucking 
packages,  which  means  a  lot  of  extra  labour,  and  is 
quite  unnecessary.  At  the  London  Bridge  wharves 
there  is  no  sign  of  such  .trucking  to  be  seen ;  all  fruit 
is  taken  out  of  the  steward's  hold  by  hooks,  landed  on 
Ihe  quays,  and  then  put  on  the  porters'  backs,  the 
packages  being  then  carried  aiway  by  the  porters.  To 
show  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  such  delays  to  take 
place  I  wish  to  mention  my  experience  of  the  manner 
in  which  fruit  steamers  are  handled  at  Cardiff. 

94'12.  Do  you  know  this  of  your  own  knowledge? — 
Yes,  I  went  down  there.  A  fruit  steamer  arriving  at 
4  p.m.  dad  not  wait  until  the  next  morning  to  com- 
mence discharge  (as  would  be  the  case  in  tftie  London 
docks),  but  started  working  at  once,  and  by  continuous 
working  through  the  night  the  cargo  was  all  landed 
by  4  a.m.  The  fruit  was  then  catalogued,  sold  by 
public  auction,  and  delivered  by  4  p.m.,  so  that  within 
24  hours  the  thing  was  done  with.  Ai  Southampton 
the  fruit  Siteamers  are  discharged  in  a  like  prompt 
manner.  When  the  New  York  steamers  arrive,  even 
as  late  as  mid-day  on  Thursday,  the  fruit  is  landed, 
put  on  railway  trucks,  taken  to  Nine  films — a  distance 
of  80  miles — ^and  delivered  in  Covent  Garden  soanetimes 
as  early  as  6  o'clock  the  next  morning,  within  18  hours 
from  the  time  of  the  steamer's  arrival  at  Southaonpton. 
I  should  like  to  refer  to  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  C.  J.  C. 
Scott  ill  his  e\ndence  on'  Novemiber  8th  to  the  effect 
that  the  London  Docks  had  not  ifallen  behind  the 
times,  and  that  they  accommodated  all  the  ships  afloat, 
and  of  no  ship  could  it  be  said  that  it  could  not  go 
to  the  Port  of  London  for  want  of  dock  aooommoda- 
tion.  I  cannot  dispute  that  statement,  neither  do  I 
see  the  point  of  it,  as  it  is  of  no  use  taking  steamers 
to  the  docks  if  the  deliveries  cannot  be  properly  carried 
out.  The  space  possessed*  by  the  London  Docks  should 
be  used  to  adrantage,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
steamers  should  go  to  Southampton,  Bristol,  Cardiff, 
or  other  places,  to  discharge  with  such  vast  accommoda- 
tion in  London,  practically  not  being  used^  The  i>ay- 
ment  of  dock  labourers  at  6d.  per  hour  should  be  done 
away  with  entirely,  and  a  system  of  piece  work  substi- 
tuted generally,  and  for  the  green  fruit  trade  a 
package  or  tonnage  rate.  Men  paid  by  the  hour 
simply  loiter  about  in  groups,  and  you  see  sometimes 
four  or  five  men  surrounding  one  package  where  one 
man  could  have  done  the  work.  The  present  pay  of 
3s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  day  cannot  possibly  attract  anything 
but  the  most  inferior  kind  of  labourer.  I  roughly  esti- 
mate the  quantity  of  foreign  fruits  landing  in  the 
London  Docks  and  London  Bridge  wharves  to  run  into 
something  like  10,000  to  12,000  tons  weekly,  so  that 
if  the  trade  increases  as  it  has  done,  and  I  expect  it 
to  conitinue  so  to  do  each  year,  it  is  absolutely  "neces- 
sary that  effiiciei\t  preparations  be  made  to  facilitate  the 
necessary  deliveries. 

9413.  (iSftr  Bohert  GifFen.)  You  have  mentioned  that 
in  some  cases  five  or  six  passes  are  required  by  the  car- 
men to  get  out  of  the  dock  gates  ?— That  is  so. 

9414.  Will  you  specify  the  docks  ?--The  Albert  Dock's 
and  the  Victoria  Docks.  By  the  time  the  carman  gets 
his  vans  loaded  and  gets  the  ship's  clerk's  pass  and  back 
to  the  ship  and  goes  out  of  the  dock  gates  he  has  had 
to  get  five  or  six  passes. 

9415.  Is  that  the  place  where  he  has  sometimes  to 
walk  two  miles  for  his  passes  ? — That  is  the  place. 

9416.  Are  there  any  other  docks  in  the  same  position  ? 
— ^Victoria  Dock  is  as  bad  as  the  Albert  Docks.      The 


See  647. 


East  India  Dock  and  St.  Katharine  Dock   are   not   so 
bad ;  but  they  are  all  bad  ;  it  is  a  question  of  degree. 

9417.  You  refer  chiefly  to  the  Albert  and  Victoria 
Docks  ?— Yes. 

9418.  {Mr,  Peel.)  Why  do  you  say  that  the  wharves 
are  so  unsuitable? — ^They  are  so  congested;  there  is 
BO  small  a  space ;  you  cannot  get  your  vans  there ;  you 
are  kept  trotting  about  all  daj  long  to  get  near  the 
wharves.  I  have  had  vans  come  down  there  and  not  be 
able  to  get  a  single  paclqage,  and  the  men  have  been  told 
to  come  the  next  day,  and  so  on. 

9419.  You  want  to  get  the  docks  for  the  laiger  space? 
— (Exactly,  and  with  exitended  dock  working  hours ;  at 
present  they  are  quite  inadequate. 

9420.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  1  suppose  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  shift  the  centre  of  trade  in  London? 
— ^There  would  be  no  trouble  to  shift  it-.  A  great  deal 
of  that  fruit  trade  goes  to  the  docks  already. 

9421.  Still  all  that  can  get  to  those  wharves  near 
London  Bridge  endeavours  ^to  do  so ;  is  not  that  so  I — 
That  is  so. 

9422.  And  efforts  have  been  made  to  diminish  the 
fish  trade  in  the  neighbourhood,  'but  they  have  not  been 
very  successful,  I  believe? — ^That  is  so. 

9423.  The  fish  market  at  Shadwell  has  not  been  a 
great  success,  has  it? — ^No,  but  I  contend  that  they 
ought  not  to  have  the  two  trades  running  in  so  small 
a  ^ace;  one  blocks  up  the  other  entirely.  It  is  an. 
ordinary  occurrence  for  vans  to  be  kept  trotting  up  and 
down  Thames  Street  all  day  long,  and  to  occasionally 
be  summoned.    That  is  not  business. 

9424.  If  Billingsgate  was  to  remain  where  it  is,  and 
the  green  fruit  trade  were  all  anxious  to  get  up  to  Lon- 
don Bridge,  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  avoid  some  con- 
gestion there? — I  do  not  think  they  are  so  very  anxious 
to  retain  the  London  fruit  trade  there.  It  was  so  some 
time  ago,  but  now  the  condition  of  the  trade  is  altered. 

9425.  Your  business  is  almost  all  done  by  vans,  I 
suppose  ? — ^Entirely. 

9426.  In  what  docks  do  you  suggest  the  fruit  trade 
should  be  carried  on  ?— In  one  of  the  close  handy  docks, 
the  London  Dock,  or  the  East  India  Dock,  or  the  St 
Katharine  Dock,  avoiding  as  flar  as  possible  the  Albert 
and  Victoria  Docks  as  being  too  far  away. 

9427.  You  are  anxious  to  avoid  long  van  transit  as 
far  as  possible  ?— Exactly  ;  at  present  we  spend  four 
or  five  hours  a  day  going  to  and  fro. 

9428.  You  say  eoods  are  delivered  at  Southampton ; 
are  they  delivered  by  railway  vans  ? — Yes. 

9429.  You  do  not  have  to  send  your  vans  to  Nine 
Elms? — We  do  occasionally,  but  it  is  qnite  optional. 

9430.  Is  any  movement  beine  made  for  the  construc- 
tion of  any  wharves  on  the  Thames  suitable  for  your 
trade  in  competition  with  Fresh  Wharf  and  Nicholson's  ? 
— At  Middfeton's  Wharf  they  are  moving  rather 
rapidly  and  giving  more  facilities. 

9431.  We  may  take  it  that  the  arrangement  must  be 
always  more  complicated  in  docks  than  at  wharves?— 
We  have  one  Custom  House  officer  in  one  dock,  and  he 
cannot  do  more  than  one  man  can  do. 

9432.  I  mean  with  regard  to  passes  ?— At  wharves  a 
man  gets  one  pass  and  it  is  done  with  ;  why  should  not 
that  apply  equally  in  the  docks.  The  average  carman 
is  not  a  man  of  great  education  who  knows  where  to  go. 

9433.  Is  not  that  almost  a  necessity  in  a  dock  dealing 
with  all  kinds  of  merchandise  as  contrasted  with  a 
wharf  that  is  specially  set  apart  for  one  particular 
trade  ? — Where  these  fruit  steamers  discharge  it  is  only 
fruit  they  are  taking  in  hand  in  one  steamer ;  it  is  not 
a  mixed  cargo  ;  it  is  entirely  fruit  from  Spain,  Italy, 
or  the  Mediterranean. 

9434.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  other  merchandise 
which  is  also  in  the  docks  which  may  be  smuggled  out 
with  the  fruit? — I  do  not  see  why  one  pass  should  not 
be  given  to  the  man  and  then  let  him  go  straight  away 
with  it. 

9435.  But  does  he  not  traverse  the  docks  perhaps  for 
a  mile  or  two  ? — He  has  to  leave  his  cart  at  the  risk  of 
being  knocked  about  by  locomotives  and  come  a  mili» 
or  two  back  ;   I  say  that  is  a  scandal. 

9436.  Is  there  not  a  real  difficulty  in  a  large  dock 
where  there  is  a  variety  of  mei*chandise  and  where  any 
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4kmount  of  smuggling  might  go  on — a  difficulty  which 
does  not  belong  to  a  wharf  ? — Do  you  refer  to  smuggling 
by  a  carman? 

9437.  Yes  ? — On  his  person  or  in  his  van  or  what  ? 

9438.  In  his  waggon.  Would  it  not  be  quite  possible 
for  him  to  smuggle  tobacco,  for  instance? — I  believe 
there  is  such  an  operation  as  *'  wiping  a  man  down  "  if 
he  is  supposed  to  have  tobacco  about  his  person  at  the 
dock  gates. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harper. 

9439.  Do  you  claim  to  represent  the  green  fruit 
trade? — I  do. 

9440.  Are  you  nominated  by  the  trade?— By  the 
Chamber  of  (jommerce. 

9441.  I  ask  you  specifically  by  the  green  fruit  trade? 
—No. 

9442.  You  are  in  fact  a  broker  in  the  green  fruit 
trade  who  is  nominated  by  a  section  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce? — That  is  so. 

9443.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  have  never  hit  it  par- 
ticularly well  with  the  proprietors  of  Fresh  Wharf, 
have  you? — ^I  have  hit  it  off  still  less  well  with  the 
docks. 

9444.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  you  have  very  re- 
cently been  in  litigation  with  Fresh  Wharf?— I  have 
been  in  litigation  with  docks  and  wharves  all  my  life. 
That  is  why  I  am  here. 

9445.  Bad  as  you  say  Fresh  Wharf  and  Nicholson's 
Wharf  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  you  try  to  take 
delivery  overside  and  take  it  to  another  wharf? — I  do 
now  every  package. 

9446.  At  the  present  time? — ^Yes. 

9447.  Do  you  find  it  a  cheaper  way  than  taking  it 
through  Fresh  Wharf  ?— I  do. 

9448.  To  what  extent?— 25  to  30  per  cent 

9449.  May  I  ask  where  you  take  it? — To  South 
Eastern  Wharf. 

9450.  Is  that  a  railway  wharf? — No,  a  Thames 
wharf ;  Messrs.  Baxter  and  Hoare's. 

9451.  Just  by  the  railway  is  it? — ^Yes,  by  the 
Borough  Market. 

9452.  Do  you  cart  from  there? — Yes,  to  Covent 
Garden. 

9453.  Is  that  underneath  the  Cannon  Street  Railway 
Bridge? — ^Yes,  the  other  side. 

9454.  You  say  you  now  find  it  25  per  cent,  cheaper  ? 
— I  do. 

9455.  Taking  it  wholesale  ?— Yes. 

9456.  From  Fresh  Wharf?— Yes,  and  Nicholson^s 
Wharf  too. 

9457.  On  craft  from  the  green  fruit  wharves  ?— That 
is  so. 


9458.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  If  you  discharge  over- 
side at  Fresh  Wharf  do  you  then  pay  any  wharfage 
dues  ? — No. 

9459.  Do  you  make  fast  to  Fresh  Wharf  and  take 
part  of  your  cargo  there  and  part  overside? — ^No,  the 
cargo  comes  alongside  in  the  steamer  and  there  it  has 
to  discharge  on  to  the  quay  and  to  barges  for  the  con- 
venience  of  the    wharf.     The   wharf   discharges    into 

barges  at  the  quay.     That  is  a  matter  of  convenience. 

• 

9460.  I  would  like  to  understand  that  a  little  more. 
Does  a  vessel  come  alongside  Fresh  Wharf  ? — ^Yes. 

9461.  Then  is  the  cargo  taken  out  on  to  Fresh 
Wharf  ?— Yes. 

9462.  Then  put  into  barges? — ^Into  our  barges. 

9463.  And  taken  away  to  your  other  wharf  ? — South 
Eastern  Wharf. 

9464.  Without  any  charge  by  Fresh  Wharf  ?— That  is 
so. 

9465.  {Chairman.)  You  tell  us  that  the  green  fruit 
trade  is  carried  on  by  8  brokers  in  Covent  Garden  and 
4  firms  in  the  City.  Did  you  consult  the  8  brokers 
or  4  firms  in  the  City  before  you  compiled  the  evidence 
which  you  have  put  before  us  ? — The  4  firms  I  have  not 
because  you  have  a  witness  here  for  them. 

9466.  The  eight  brokers  in  Covent  Garden  ^Yes. 

9467.  Have  you  reaaon  to  think  they  share  your 
views? — ^They  do  entirely. 

9468.  All  of  them  ?^A11  of  them. 

9469.  {Mr,  Lyttdton.)  I  do  not  quite  understand 
about  these  gratuitous  servicee  rendered  by  Fresh 
Wharf.  You  say  vou  have  been  in  litigaton.  with  Fresh 
Wharf?— 'I  bave  nad  litigation  on  various  matters—* 
general  irregularities. 

9470.  I  onlv  want  to  know  your  reason.  It  seens 
rather  remarkable  that  they  should  give  you  access 
to  Fresh  Wharf  gratuitously  under  any  circumstances  ? 
— It  is  a  choice  of  evils. 

9471.  It  seems  still  more  remarkable  that  they 
should  do  so  if  you  have  been  in  litigation  with  them. 
Perhaps  you  can  give  xm  the  kev  to  the  mystery? — 
The  question  of  charges  is  entirely  the  beginning  and 
end  of  it.  They  chaise  us  5d.  per  case  for  landing 
cases  of  onions,  and  I  contend  that  is  a  gross  abuse 
of  ihe  privilege  of  wharfingers. 

9472.  That  is  not  the  question.  Can  you  give  me 
any  explanation  why  you  are  able  to  get  those  services 
from  Fresh  Wharf  for  nothing  ? — ^According  to  the  bill 
of  ladling  the  steamer  ie  bound  to  deliver  overside. 
The  reason  that  Fresh  Wharf  do  this  work  gratuitously 
is  that  they  have  no  choice ;  the  terms  of  the  bill  of 
lading  make  them  do  that. 

9473.  I  do  not  understand  you ;  will  you  just  de- 
velop that  ?— ^It  is  simply  that  the  terms  of  the  bill  of 
lading  allow  the  merchant  to  take  delivery  overside 
at  no  expense  to  himself.  If  the  wharfinger  does  that, 
he  does  it  for  his  own  convenience,  getting  his  profit 
from  the  ship  and  not  from  the  merchant. 


Mr.G. 
Birreil. 
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Mr.  Habbt  Michasl  Isaacs  called  and  examined. 


9474.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  nominated  by  the 
Green  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Trade  Section  of  the  Lon- 
don Chamber  of  Commerce  to  give  evideince  before  us 
on  the  auibject  of  the  City  branch  of  the  green  fruit 
trade  ? — ^Yes. 

9476.  Will  you  be  kind  enoudi  to  tell  us  what  you 
have  to  Miy?-^I  am  managing-director  of  the  fiwn  of 
M.  Isaacs  and  Sons,  Limited,  and  am  also  Chairman 
of  the  Green  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Trade  Section  of 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Lond^on  im- 
port trade  of  green  fruit  is  carried  on  by  four  firms 
of  fruit  brokers  in  the  City,  of  which  my  finn  is  one, 
and  alao  by  some  firms  in  the  London  markets.  The 
chief  imports  of  green  fruit  come  from  Mediterranean 
ports;  but  a  considerable  quantity,  chieflv  apples, 
cornea  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Tasmania. 
The  averaff*e  im/ports  of  green  fruit  into  London  amount 
to  about  450,000  to  500,000  tons,  with  a  value  of  about 
£4,000,000  to  £6,000,000.  Green  fruit  is  usually  rm- 
ported  into  London  in  small  steamers  ranging  from 
600  to  1,000  tone  burthen.  The  majority  of  the 
steamers  discharge  their  cargoes  at  private  wharves, 
Fresh  Wharf  and  Nicholson's  Wharf  having  the  bulk 


of  the  trade.  The  work  of  discharging  at  these  wharves 
is  satisfactory.  An  improvement  has  taken  place  dur- 
ing recent  years,  owing  to  the  acquisition  of  improved 
appliances.  I  consider  the  work  compares  very  favour- 
ably with  that  of  Liverpool.  Some  fruit  steamers  dis- 
charge in  the  docks.  The  work  is  done  satisfactorily, 
bat  it  would  be  better  if  the  working  hours  were  ex- 
tended. While  the  charges  at  private  wharves  and 
docks  are  about  the  same,  the  position  of  the  private 
wharves  is  more  convenient  for  the  trade.  The  ware- 
houses of  the  principal  receivers  in  the  City  of  Medi- 
terranean fruit  are  situated  close  to  the  discharging 
wh^arves,  and  the  goods  are  mostly  carried  by  por- 
ters direct  from  the  ship  into  the  receivers*  warehouses, 
so  that,  although  the  steamers  discharge  at  the 
wharves,  it  is  the  exception  for  the  wharves  to  warehouse 
the  goods.  As  regards  Atlantic  and  Tasmanian 
steamers,  these  occasionally  discharge  at  Tilbury 
Docks,  and  the  delay  and  difficulty  in  obtaining:  prompt 
delivery  of  these  goods  is  great.  It  is  not  tne  rule 
for  fruit  by  Mediterranean  steamers  to  be  Idghtered. 
It  is  nearly  always  landed  at  the  place  of  discharge, 
whether  it  be  at  the  wharv#«  or  docks.    My  firm  are 


Mr.  H.  M. 
Isaacs. 
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Mr,  U,  M,    also  cbartered  owners  of  a  large  number  of  steamers 
Isaacs,       employed  in  the  fruit  trade,  and  their  epxerience  is 

Y Jqai    ^^**  *^^®  discharge  in  London  conupares  favourably  with 

12  Jane  1901  ^^  discharge  in  other  ports  of  which  they  have  experi- 
ence. We  Bnd  also  that  the  expenses  on  the  steamers 
are  less,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  pro  forma  account  taken 
from  the  actual  expenses  incurred  by  a  steamer,  which 
L  will  hand  in. 

{The  witness  handed  in  a  Comparative  Account  oj  a 
Steamer^  391  tans  net  register,  14  feet  6  inches 
draught,  discharging  0,000  cases  of  oranges  at  the 
Ports  of  London  and  Livo-pool.  See  Appendix, 
25th  Day,  No.  2.) 

On  a  steamer  of  391  tons  rea;ister  (Norwegian  s.s. 
**Cito"),  which  has  been  running  on  our  account  for 
somo  three  years,  the  difference  in  charges  is  nearly 
£24  per  voyage.  In  spite  of  this  big  difference  in  ex- 
penses of  steamers,  we  find  a  disadvantage  in  having 
steamers  to  London  against  most  other  ports,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  in  getting  outward  cargo  without  shifting 
to  a  coal  port,  also  the  deamess  of  bunkers  as  com- 
pared with  most  other  ports.  Liverpool  and  London 
are  the  two  chief  centres  for  the  impDrt  of  fruit.  The 
freight  to  Liverpool  from  all  ports  where  comparison  is 
possible  is  15  to  25  per  cent,  cheaper  than  London. 
The  trade  is  one  that  necessitates  work  at  high  pres- 
sure, goods  being  of  a  perishable  nature  The  arrival 
of  steamers  is  uncertain  and  irregular,  and  arrange- 
ments have  to  be  made  and  sometimes  changed  at  the 
last  moment.  The  responsible  heads  of  private  wharves 
are  easily  approached,  and  negotiations  are  simple  and 
prompt.  Competition  among  the  wharves  has  consi- 
derably improved  their  efficiency  in  the  last  few  years. 

.  9476.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon  the  table  ? 
—No. 

9477.  Have  you  any  personal  e?:perience  of  discharg- 
ing at  Southampton  or  Cardiff? — ^Yes. 

9478.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness, 
Mr.  Birrell  ? — I  could  not  hear  it  very  plainly. 

9479.  How,  in  your  experience,  does  the  discharging 
at  London  compare  with  the  discharging  at  Southamp- 
ton or  Cardiff? — ^The  experience  that  we  have,  where 
we  can  compare,  is  in  the  case  of  steamers  coming  in 
from  the  Atlantic  discharging  their  cargoes.  They 
are  put  direct  on  to  the  rails  and  brought  through. 
The  discharging  takes  place,  I  suppose,  in  about  the 
same  time.  It  is  a  question  of  prompt  delivery  on  to 
the  railway  trucks. 

9480.  As  regards  promptness  of  delivery,  how  would 
you  compare  London  with  Southampton  and  Cardiff  ? — 
i  should  say  it  is  prompter  in  Southampton  and  Car- 
diff, but  the  cases  are  rather  different.  Similar  cases 
could  not  arise  here. 

9481.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Do  your  fruit  steamers 
carry  whole  cargoes?— Yes  ;  that  is,  nearly  all  fruit — 
some  minerals. 

9482.  I  suppose  the  inconvenience  with  regard  to 
outward  cargoes  from  London  is  one  that  is  difficult  to 
cure? — There  is  no  outward  cargo  to  Mediterranean 
ports. 

9483.  How  about  coal  ? — Ninety-nine  of  our  steamers 
out  of  100  have  to  take  coal  out.  '  We  generally  provide 


them  with  sufficient  if  we  think  they  are  coming  to 
London  to  take  them  round  to  the  coal  port. 

9484.  Then  they  go  out  light  to  the  coal  port  ? — They 
go  round  light. 

9485.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  your  trade  doing  much 
at  the  docks  ? — ^No.  We  are  quite  satisfied.  We  think 
that  the  docks  might  do  better. 

9486.  (Mr,  Peel.)  You  have  nothing  to  complain  of 
about  the  length  of  the  working  hours  at  the  wharves  ? 
— ^No.  We  work  whatever  hours  we  like  at  the  wharves,, 
and  we  have  no  inconvenience. .  We  have  occasionally 
at  the  docks. 

9487.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  the  bulking  of  the 
marks  which  we  have  heard  spojcen  of  ?— I  am  afraid 
I  did  not  hear  what  the  witness  said.  We  take  all  the 
goods  that  belong  to  us  direct  into  our  own  warehouses. 

9488.  You  charter  your  own  steamers? — ^We  have 
stecuners,  but  we  take  that  portion  of  the  goods  that 
belongs  to  us  direct  out  of  the  steamers.  The  ship 
comes  alongside  the  wharf,  and  the  goods  are  carried 
direct  from  the  ship  into  our  warehouses.  Generally 
nine-tenths  %ri  the  cargo  is  dealt  with  in  that  way. 

9489.  You  do  not  see  much  difficulty  in  the  mixing  of 
the  marks? — No. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Ddldy, 

9490.  What  size  do  vour  steamers  run  to? — 600  to* 
1,000  tons. 

9491.  Would  that  be  about  the  average? — ^That  is 
about  the  average.  They  must  be  small  steamers  for 
the  fruit  trade. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harper, 

9492.  Southampton  is  a  railway  port  and  I  take  it 
that  the  Atlantic  steamers  that  bring  fruit  bring  small 
parcels,  not  complete  cargoes? — ^Not  complete  cargoes, 
but  they  bring  rather  large  parcels. 

9493.  And  the  railway  company,  having  control  of 
the  port,  put  pressure  on  the  railway  ? — Yes. 

9494.  The  time  of  leaving  the  ship's  hold  at  Souili- 
ampton  and  delivery  to  you,  is  rather  less  than  the 
time  of  leaving  the  ship's  hold  at  London  and  delivery 
to  you.  Is  tluLt  what  you  mean? — ^I  cannot  compare 
the  ports  at  all. 

9495.  The  processes  are  not  entirely  analogous  ? — ^No. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Whitehead, 

9496.  Do  you  take  delivery  of  any  fruit  at  all  in  the 
docks? — I  do  not  quite  understand  the  question. 

9497.  Do  you  get  your  fruit  or  vegetables  through 
the  docks  at  all  ? — No.  Whatever  comes  into  the  docks 
we  land  there.  We  send  our  own  staff  down,  and  it  is 
sorted  and  prepared  for  sale,  and  sold  for  delivery 
from  the  docks. 

9498.  Which  do  you  find  the  most  convenient  course 
of  business?  To  do  your  business  through  the  docks 
or  the  wharves? — ^We  prefer  the  wharves.  We  have 
our  own  warehouses  there. 


Mr.  Thojla.8  Elborotjgh,  called  and  examined. 


Mr.  T, 
Elborough, 


9499.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  managing  director  of 
Lawes*  Chemical  Manure  Company,  Limited? — ^Yes. 

9500.  You  are  nominated  by  the  chemical  trade 
section  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  give 
jwjjf  ^«jff  before  us  with  regard  to  the  chemical  trade  ? — 
Yes.  I  ahoald  like  to  say  that  I  appear  also  as  Chair- 
man of  the  London  Chemical  Manufacturers*  Associa- 
tion, which  comprises  the  principal  members  of  the 
trade  in  the  Port  of  London. 

9501.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  your  evidence  ?— If  the 
powers  sought  by  the  London  and  India  Docks  Joii^ 
Committer  to  enable  them  to  impose  the  charges  stated 
on  lighters,  barges  and  their  contents  entering  and 
leaving,'  the  docks  are  granted  to  and  enforced  by  them, 
the  consequences  to  my  company  and  to  other  manu- 
facturers of  chemical  manures  having  works  upon  the 
Thames  will  be  very  serious,  and  the  inevitable  result 
would  be  to  divert  a  considerable  portion  of  the  present 
export  trade  to  the  Continent.     For  some  time  past  we 


have  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  retaining  the  trade, 
and  in  order  to  do  so,  our  prices  have  been  reduced  to 
a    minimum,    our    principal    competitors     being   the 
Belgian  makers,  who  have  the  advantage  of  lower  rates 
of  lighterage  and  freights.     In  London  we  have  to  pay 
Is.  td,  per  ton  lighterage  at  present,  which  rate  will, 
we  are  informed  by  our  lightermen,   have  to  be  in- 
creased as  the  result  of  the  strike,  whilst  in  Antwerp 
the  rate  is  only  80  centimes  and  in  Hamburg  only  one 
mark.      In   the  case  of  my   company,    the   additional 
charges  would  amount  to  about  £1,500  per  annum,  the 
whole  of  which  would  have  to  be  borne  by  us  as  we 
have  to  compete  with  makers  at  other  ports  both  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent,   and  coidd  not 
therefore  levy  any  of  these  charges  on  the  consumers. 
There  is  another  point  to  which  I  would  call  attention, 
namely,  that  we  have  frequently  to  send  20  ton  lots 
into  docks  in  large  lighters  capable  of  carrying  80  tons ; 
and  to  pay  4d.  on  the  register  of  the  bai^e  as  well  as 
Is.  6d.  on  the  contents  would  be  simply  pr^bitocy ; 
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our  goods  are  frequently  shut  out  from  one  vessel,  and 
the  lighter  has  to  convey  them  to  another  vessel  in 
another  dock,  so  that  in  these  cases  double  charges 
would  be  incurred,  and  as  at  present  our  margin  of 

grofit  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  even  where  we 
aye  not  to  sell  at  actual  cost,  which  we  are  constantly 
doing  in  order  to  retain  the  trade  in  certain  markets, 
the  result  of  the  imposition  of  any  additional  charge 
mutt  inevitably  be  to  drive  away  a  large  portion  of  the 
trade  from  the  Thames.  We  occupy  waterside  premises, 
which  have  been  erected  at  great  cost,  and  the  value  of 
these  would  be  seriously  diminished  if  these  additional 
charges  were  imposed,  as  we  could  not  afford  to  convey 
the  goods  to  our  premises  and  store  them  there,  and 
would  have  to  send  cargoes  to  other  ports  where  the 
charges  are  less,  and  distribute  them  from  there. 

9502.  Now  will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  what 
you  have  to  say  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Water- 
men's Company? — We  strongly  feel  the  necessity  for 
abolishing  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Watermen's  Com- 
pany, which  have  resulted  in  our  having  to  pay  such 
high  nvtes,  and  have  caused  us  the  greatest  inconve- 
nience and  loss  during  the  recent  strike,  master 
lightermen  being  unable  to  employ  men  who  had  not 
a  licence,  and  we  contend  that  whilst  no  prejudice 
would  be  caused  by  the  abolition  of  the  exclusive  right, 
as  masters  would  not,  for  their  own  sakes,  entrust  their 
valuable  property  to  other  than  competent  men,  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage,  and  we  should  not  be,  as  at 
present,  at  the  mercy  ol  a  limited  body  of  men.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  present  bad  tinancial  position 
of  the  docks  is  largely  due  to  their  pa«t  management. 
Their  system  has  been  to  impose  heavy  charges,  instead 
of  adopting  the  best  means  for  effecting  economies  by 
improved  appliances  and  otherwise,  and  making  the 
charges  reasonable.    To  give  one  instance,  for  want  of 

E roper  storage  facilities  the  docks  frequently  engaf;e 
ghters  and  make  warehouses  of  these,  a  very  expen- 
sive mode  of  working,  and  another  cause  for  the  diffi- 
culty merchants  experience  in  obtaining  lighters,  and 
the  high  rat«  they  have  to  pay  for  them.  Railway 
conuiiunioation  with  the  docks,  where  it  exists,  is  inade- 
quate, and  ir.  the  majority  of  cases,  there  is  none  at  all. 
I  am  certainly  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the  management 
of  the  London  Docks,  but  can  express  no  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  managing  body. 

9503.  (Sir  Bahert'Qiif en.)  Is  your  trade  chiefly  an 
export  trade,  or  are  you  largely  connected  with  imports 
as  well? — ^We  are  connecied  with  both,  but  our  trade 
is  largely  an  export  trade.  We  import  fertilisers,  such 
as  natural  guano,  from  Peru  and  Damaraland. 

9504.  You  are  apprehensive  about  the  charges  pro- 
posed as  affecting  your  export  trade  mainly?— ^^s  af- 
fecting our  export  trade  mainly.  Of  course,  with  re- 
gani  to  the  importation  of  this  guano,  if  the  charges  in 
London,  which  are  already  higher  than  the  charges 
in  other  ports,  were  further  increased,  the  natural  ten- 
deUOT  would  be  for  us  to  divert  as  many  cargoes  as  we 
could  to  other  ports,  and  distribute  from  there. 

9505.  Does  your  manufacture  go  on  in  the  Port  of 
London  itself.  Is  it  a  local  manufacture? — Yes,  on  the 
Thames. 

9506.  Does  it  give  large  employment  for  labour? — 
We  employ,  on  an  average,  about  400  men. 

9507.  And  the  other  firms  whom  you  represent  em- 
ploy— ^how  many? — ^I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  answer 
that  question,  but  there  are  one  or  two  firms  that  em- 
ploy nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  many  men  as  we  employ 
ourselves. 

9508.  And  is  there  any  indirect  employment  of  labour 


by  people  not  directly  under  you  who  supply  you  with       Mr,  T. 
stuff ?--8uch  as  lightermen,  do  you  mean?  Elbm-mtgh. 

9509.  Where  does  the  manufacture  begin? — We  have  12  June  1901 

to  import  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  chemical 

fertilisers  from  various  parts  of  the  world.    Those  are 

taken  to  our  factory  and  dealt  with  there.  They  go 
through  various  processes  aocording  to  the  nature  of 
them. 

9510.  ?ftve  you  any  raw  material  from  this  country, 
or  is  it  all  imported  ? — ^The  great  bulk  of  it  is  imported. 
We  have  some  raw  material  ttom,  this  country,  such  as 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  produced  here ;  but 
phosphates,  which  form  the  great  bulk  of  our  trade^ 
are  all  imported. 

9511.  Then  the  number  of  workmen  represented  by 
your  trade  in  this  country  is  about  400  employed  by 
your  firm  alone,  and  there  is  not  much  indirect  em- 
ployment beside  ? — No  ;  I  think  not. 

9512.  (Benr'Admiral  JEfexi.)  For  the  materials  that 
you  bring  into  the  Port  of  London  for  your  use  and  also 
for  your  exports,  do  you  generally  use  the  docks,  or 
otherwise?— We  use  the  docks  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  at  other  times  we  discharge  from  buoys  iik 
the  stream. 

9513.  When  you  say  you  use  the  docks  do  you  mean 
you  discharge  overside  into  lighters  ? — ^Yes. 

9514.  You  said  just  now  in  answer  to  Sir  Robert 
Giffen  that  the  charges  in  the  Port  of  London  were 
already  much  heavier  than  at  other  ports  ? — ^Yes,  that 
is  so. 

9515.  How  do  you  account  for  that,  when  your  goods- 
come  into  this  port  free  of  charge.  There  are  no 
charges  on  the  goods? — I  was  referring  Oien  to  the 
landing  and  warehousing  of  goods  ;  not  to  delivery 
overside. 

9516.  Not  as  regards  the  Port  of  London? — ^No,  not 
as  regards  the  Port  of  London. 

9517.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  Where  is  your  wharf?. 
— ^At  Barking  Creek. 

9518.  Have  you  factories  at  other  ports — ^Hidl, 
Plymouth,  or  Liverpool? — No;  we  have  no  factories 
there. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  George  WaUace. 

9519.  Was  the  statement  ol  your  evidence  made  out 
with  reference  to  the  Bill  of  1900  ? — It  was. 

9520.  Not  with  reference  to  the  Bill  of  1901  ?— No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Doldy. 

9521.  When  you  say  your  goods  are  frequently  shut 
out  from  one  vessel,  and  the  lighter  has  to  convey 
them  to  another  vessel  in  another  dock,  why  are  they 
shut  out? — ^I  should  often  be  very  glad  if  I  knew 
why  they  are  shut  out.  All  that  I  know  is  that  we 
arrange  with  the  shipowners  to  send  the  lighters  along- 
side a  certain  vessel.  The  next  we  hear  is  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  find  room  for  some  reason  or 
another  and  we  have  to  remove  tnem  to  some  other 
vessel. 

9522.  You  mean  it  is  a  defect  of  the  lighterage 
arrangements  of  the  dock,  do  you? — No,  I  did  not 
mean  to  imply  that..  I  am  simply  wanting  to  say 
what  the  effect, would  be  if  we  had  to  pay  on  the 
register  of  the  barge  in  the  dock,  and  then  from  no 
fault  of  our  own  had  to  move  that  lighter  into  another 
dock  and  pay  again  on  the  register  of  the  barge. 


Mr.  James  Powxtx  called  and  examined. 


9523.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  nominated  by  the 
llailway  and  Dock  Kates  and  Charges  Committee  of 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  give  evidence 
before  us  with  special  reference  to  the  hide  and  leather 
trade  ? — Yes. 

9524.  You  are  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  T.  J.  and  T. 
Powell,  who  have  carried  on  the  business  of  hide  and 
leather  merchants  in  London  for  the  past  101  years  ? 
— ^Yes. 

9525.  Your  own  experience  extends  over  26  years? 
—Yes. 

9526.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  your  evidence  ? — I  am 
Chairman   of  the   Leather   and   Hide  Section   of  the 
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Mr,  J. 
PourU. 


London  Chamber  of  Commerce.     The  South  American 
hide  trade  formerly  centred  in  London  has  been  for 

some  years  past  entirely  lost  to  that  port,  beinc;  now       

carried  on  by  foreign  ports,  notably  Antwerp.     The  sole 

reason  of  this  diversion  of  trade  was  the  high  dock  ^qq  951^9 

charges  ruling  in  London. 

9527.  I  take  it  that  your  evidence  is  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  in  your  opinion  no  possibility  of  recover- 
ing this  trade  to  the  Port  of  London  unless  and  until 
a  Dock  Trust  is  formed  to  take  the  place  of  the  dock 
companies? — ^Yes.  The  loss  of  this  trade  is  not  a 
merely  local  disadvantage,  being  driven  to  British  out- 
ports,  but  is  an  Imperial  loss — a  dead  loss  to  British 
commerce,  having  entirely  gone  abroad.     The  Chamber 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON: 


Mr,  J,        of  Commerce  made  representations  to  the  officials  of 
Powell.       the  Joint  Committee,  and  they  listened  to  what  we  had 

9528.  Did    you   make    the    representations,    or   the 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — The  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

9529.  Can  you  giye  us  details  as  to  the  represent 
tions.  Can  you  give  us  the  daie  when  they  were 
miade  I — l^ey  were  carried  on  for  some  time. 

9530.  Have  you  any  correspondence  referring  to  it? 
— No,  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  haye  the  oor- 
respondence. 

9531.  We  want  to  have  evidence  aa  to  your  |)articnlar 
trade? — The  piresent  productioin  of  hidea  in  South. 
America  that  are  exported  to  Europe  is  about  nine 
millions.  They  used  to  come  chiefly  to  London,  and 
now  I  do  not  think  900  come  to  London. 
They  haye  been  driyen  away  chiefly  by  the  yery 
high  charges  and  the  wtant  of  management  in 
the  London  Books.  The  hide  trade  requires  special 
experts  and  special  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  biusi- 
ness.  There  ought  to  be  room  for  a  floating  stock 
of  200,000  properly  assorted  hides.  That  is  t^e  way 
the  business  is  done  in  Antwerp  now,  and  if  the  Joint 
Committee  want  to  get  that  trade  back  they  migiht 
arrange  for  those  facilities,  and  let  the  large  hide 
importers  like  Liebigs  and  others  know  it.  Then  I 
think  they  may  recover  a  portion  of  it,  otherwise  1 
do  not  think  there  is  any  possibiliiiy  of  getting  it 
back. 

9532.  (Mr.  Lyttdton.)  It  is  facilities  that  you  par- 
ticularly want? — ^Yes;   expert  sorters. 

9533.  Wiill  you  explain  a  little  more  fully  the 
nature  of  the  facililties  which  you  say  you  do  not  «t 
present  receive? — The  dook  company  want  to  be  able 
to  tell  large  importers  like  Liebigs  and  other  people 
that  they  will  do  the  business  at  the  same  rate  as 
Antwerp,  and  then  they  want  to  appoint  a  sufficient 
number  of  expert  sorters  who  would  sort  the  hides 
into  steers,  cows,  bulls,  etc.,  of  different  wights,  and 
make  facilities  for  their  being  inspected. 

9534.  When  the  business  was  done  in  London  had 
you  any  such  facilities  at  the  dooks? — 'ISfo;  it  was 
done  in  an  old-fashioned  way.  I  should  think  it  has 
been  lost  nearly  twenty  years.  It  was  gradually  lo^t. 
But  that  ie  the  system  at  Antwerp.  They  have  special 
sorters  there  who  understand  the  work,  and  there  are 
iarge  ranges  of  wharves  there.  Sometimes  there  are 
200,0GD  etock  there.  The  dock  companies  want  the 
room,  the  capacity  and  space. 

9635.  (Sir  John,  Wotfe-Barry.)  Is  Antwerp  the  chief 
competitor  with  London  in  your  trade? — Antwerp, 
Havre,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Marseilles. 

9536.  Do  your  remarks  apply  to  other  ports  with 
regard  to  the  matter  of  facilities  equally  with  An*kwerp  ? 
—Yes. 

9537.  And  you  say  London  stands  alone  in  not 
granting  these  facilities  7-— Yes. 

9538.  Do  you  put  it  that  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  London  Docks  prevent  their  giving  facilities,  or 
is  it  due  to  any  other  matter? — ^I  should  have  thought 
that  it  could  be  arranged.  My  view  is  that  it  could  be 
arranged  even  now,  but,  of  course,  to  get  a  lost  trade 
back  requires  a  great  atdiounit  of  energy. 

9539.  Then  you  think  that  Antwerp  not  only  out- 
bids London  in  the  matter  of  charges,  but  also  in 
the  facilities  afforded  ? — Yes ;  one  quite  as  much  as  the 
other. 

9640.  (Mr.  Peel.)  Where  do  you  'mainly  imiwrt  your 
hides  from? — ^The  River  Plate  and  Rio  Granda  We 
do  not  import  them  ourselves.  I  merely  speak  for  the 
trade. 

964L  That  is  the  Soivth  American  trade? — ^Yes. 

9642.  And  that  particular  branch  of  the  trade  has 
heen  lost? — Yes. 

9543.  But  where  do  the  hides  come  from  ^Buenos 
Ayres,  River  Plate  and  Rio  Grande  chiefly. 

9544.  That  is  South  America.  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  that  branch  of  the  trade  had  been  lost  ? — They 
4-1  re  sent  now  to  Antwerp. 

9545.  But  there  is  a  large  import  into  London  from 
.^ther  places  ?— Yat. 


9546.  Do  3'ou  know  why  this  specific  branch  of  the 
trade  Las  been  lost,  and  the  others  have  gone  on?— It 
is  because  this  is  a  very  large  trade.  It  must  be  sys- 
tematised  much  more  than  the  others.  Fur  instance, 
there  might  be  13,000  Penang  buffaloes  offering  at  one 
time,  but  that  is  a  mere  bagiutelle  compared  with  this 
SoutJi  Amerioan  tzade.     It  requires  systematising. 

9547.  Docs  your  remark  apply  to  Hamburg  ?— Yea 

9548.  And  the  French  ports?— Yes,  to  Havre. 

9549.  (Bear- Admiral  Hf^t)  Does  any  other  port  in 
Great  Britain  receive  these  South  American  hides 
direct  ? — Only  a  few ;  not  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade 

9550.  And  are  many  of  tiheee  hides  exported  again 
from  Antwerp  to  London? — Not  many  to  Lond<»;  to 
places  like  Barnstaple,  Bristol,  Hull ;  also  to  Liverpool, 
and  by  the  Manohester  Ship  Canal  to  Warrington. 

9551.  From  Antwerp  ? — Yes.  That  is  what  used  to 
be  done  from  London.  They  were  sent  by  small  tzad- 
ing  steaniers. 

9552.  And  virtually  London  gets  none  from  Ant- 
werp?— Some  proportion,  but  not  many. 

9553.  (Sir  Bobert  GiiFen.)  Is  anything  done  to  the 
hides  at  Antwerp  beyond  sorting  and  classifying? — 
Re-salting  and  warehoueing. 

9554.  Then  it  is  merely  distribution  ? — ^Yes.  It  gets 
all  those  charges  which  London  could  get  if  it  were  laid 
out  for  the  trade  in  the  same  way. 

9555.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  large  part  of  the  wool 
trade  also  comes  from  Continental  ports? — ^I  believe 
it  is. 

9556.  Is  there  not  s<»ne  reason  connected  with  the 
subsidised  shipping  lines  on  the  Continent? — ^Unques- 
tionably. 

9557.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  Continental  ports  haye 
lines  of  steamers  running  to  South  America  which  are 
subsidised,  and  they  take  away  some  of  the  trade?— 
Yes.  They  give  them  a  bounty  if  they  oome  direct 
there,  but  they  will  not  give  them  a  boun^  if  they  oome 
through  London. 

9658.  So  that  it  is  not  altogether  a  question  of  facili- 
ties ?— Na 

9559.  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  1  see  that  in  the  statement  of 
your  eviaence,  after  speaking  of  the  loss  of  this  trade, 
you  say  the  "sole  reasosz"? — That  is  a  mistake^    ItSee93li 
ought  to  be  "  chief  reason." 

9660.  Did!  you  draft  this  atatement  yourself  t — ^No,  I 
did  not  draft  it. 

9561.  Whodiddraftit?— The  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

9562.  (Mr.  BouHand  Whitehead.)  I  think  you  could 
clear  up  a  pjint  which  arose  in  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Scott.  I  was  asking  him  a  question  with  regard  to 
leather.  It  is  Question  6552.  *'  You  say  that  tiiere 
is  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  insurance  as  between  the 
wharf  and  the  dock."  And  he  answered  "Yes." 
Then  I  asked  him  in  the  next  question :  "  Do  you  mean  §eell6.v 
to  say  that  that  item  of  insurance  would  account  for  a  57. 
difference  between  9s.  9d.  and  5s.  6d.  ? — (A)  No,  cer- 
tainly not ;  but  the  98.  9d.  rate  includes  delivery  in 
Tooley  Street,  for  which  we  pay  5s.  cartageu"    Tliere 

is  a  difference  in  charge  as  between  the  wluirf  and  the 
dock  ? — Yes. 

9563.  Are  the  services  performed  at  the  dock  the 
^ame,  or  different? — Precisely  the  same.  They  take 
them  from  the  steamer,  and  deliver  them  into  our  ware- 
house or  anywhere. 

9564.  But  Mr.  Scott  makes  some  allowance  for  the 
item  of  cartage.  He  says  :  "  The  9s.  9d.  rate  includes 
delivery  in  Tooley  Street,  for  which  we  pay  5s.  cart- 
age"?— Both  the  private  wharf  and  the  docks  would 
have  to  cart  it,  and  there  is  no  necessity  in  this  world 
for  them  to  pay  more  than  28.  cartage  from  Mint  Street 
to  Tooley  Street  It  shows  a  most  extraordinary  want 
of  business  capacity  to  pay  5s.  cartage  from  Mint  Street 
to  Toolev  Street. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cfeorge  Wallace. 

9565.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  charges,  which 
you  have  just  mentioned,  you  say  you  compare  charges 
with  those  from  Mint  Street  to  Tooley  Street? — 
Yes,  2b.  is  ample.  I  could  get  a  thousand  carmen 
to  do  it  to-day. 

9566.  The  Dook  Company  have  to  get  it  to  Mint 
Street,  have  they  not  ^x  ee ;  they  charge  9s.  9d. 
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9667.  Wliat  does  tbe  Ob.  0(L  include?— It  includes 
taking  the  cargo  from  the  ateaner  to  the  warelioiiae. 

0668.  From  the  eteamer,  wherever  it  ia^Tes. 

0569.  (Mr.  Bawland  WhitehecLd')  I  have  enquired, 
with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  your  statement  of  evi- 
dence. I  understand  that  you  wrote  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  giving  them  the  facts  upon  which  your  state- 
ment was  based  ? — ^Yee,  entirely ;  it  is  practically  the 
same  thing. 

9670.  (Mr,  Lyttdton.)  Owing  to  the  exclueioii  of  the 
Mestion  of  the  rates,  it  is  ^mte  fair  for  you  io  say 
toat^  but  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  you  have  given  to- 
day has  been  with  regard  to  facilities  ?— Yes^  with  re- 
gard to  facilities. 

9671.  The  matter  of  facilities  is  wholly  omitted  from 
your  statement,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  Chamber  of 
Oommeice.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  jou,  in 
your  letter  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  any- 
thing about  facilities,  or  whether  you  merely  conoen- 
tratM  your  attention  upon  charges  ?— They  are  so 
bound  up  with  one  another  that  you  cannot  separate 
ihem.  We  asked  the  Dock  Company  whether  they 
would  allow  us  to  send  a  oiicular,  saying  that  they 
would  provide  these  facilities  for  the  same  charges. 

9672.  That  is  not  ouite  the  question.  The  (questions 
are,  of  course,  bouna  up  toffether ;  but  in  this  official 
•document  that  we  have  before  us,  stamped  with  the 
Ohamlber  of  Commerce  stamp,  we  have  what  purports 
to  be  your  statement  of  evidence  ? — ^Yes. 

9673.  And  in  it  there  is  not  a  word  about  facilities. 
Now,  the  first  questioii  I  should  like  to  ask  you  is 
whether  you  saw  this  statement  at  all  before  it  was 
handed  in  to  the  Commission  ? — Yes. 

0574-5.  Then  why  did  you  omit  all  reference  to  facili- 
ties from  it?-— I  did  not  know  how  much  was  wanted. 
I  thought  the  shorter  it  was  the  better.  We  had  that 
over  and  over  so  much  with  the  Dock  Companies  Ibat 
I  supposed  they  would  have  that  in  their  archives. 

(Mr.  LyHleton,)  The  statement  of  a  witness's  evidence 
goes  upon  the  notes,  as  a  rule,  subject  to  exclusions, 
and  if  it  to  be  taken  as  worth  anything  it  ought  to  have 


the  sanction  of  the  witness,  and  it  ou^hi  not  be  abso-       Mr.  J. 
lutely  different  from  that  which  the  witness  haa  in  his       PcweU. 

mind,  or  at  any  ratsi  v>ery  much  less  than  he  has  in  his  ^  . r^ 

mind.  _«-« 

{Mr.  LewU  Coward.)  It  would  be  mudi  more  valu- 
able to  have  the  witness's  own  views  as  expressed  in 
the  letter  which  he  wrote  in  the  first  instance. 

9576.  (Mr.  Bawlahd  Whitehead.)  This  statement  was 
prepared  on  the  footing  of  a  letter  which  you  wrote  to 
the  Chamftker  of  Commerce? — Yes. 

9677.  And  when  it  had  been  prepared  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  you,  and  you  saw  it?— ^es. 

9676.  When  was  that?— -I  could  not  remexiJi>er  the 
date  at  the  moment. 

0679.  Was  it  last  year  ?— I  think  it  was. 

9580.  Since  then  the  line  of  evidence  which  has  been 
dealt  with  by  this  Commission  has  been  somewhat 
modified  ? — Yes. 

9581.  And  in  view  of  tliat  modification  you  offered 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  question  of  facilities? — 
Yes. 

G682.  You  do  not  withdraw,  as  I  understand,  any- 
thing from  vour  proof  as  originally  prepared  on  your 
instructions  f — ^Beyond  the  alteration  of  the  word 
"sole"  into  "chief." 

(Mr.  Harper.)  May  I  ask  the  witness  a  question? 

(Chairman.)  Yes. 

0583.  (Mr.  Harper.)  Are  you  speaking  of  represen- 
tations made  to  the  dock  companies  ? — Yes. 

0584w  Were  those  representations  with  regard  to 
facilities  ?— Yes,  facilities  and  charges. 

0686.  And  you  did  not  set  out  in  detail  in  your  state- 
ment what  the  representations  were.  Were  they  the 
facilities  which  you  have  been  describing  to  the  Com* 
mission  ?— Yes,  the  representatives  of  the  hide  brokers 
met  the  Joint  Committee. 

0586.  Were  you  one  of  them  ? — No,  I  was  not 

0587.  The  representation  had  reference  to  the  facili- 
ties you  have  been  describing  to-day  ? — ^Yes  ;  it  was  my 
fault  that  the  facilities  were  left  out. 


Mr.  Gbobqb  Bousb  called,  and  examined. 


0588.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
B.  J.  Bouse  and  Company  1—1  am. 

0580.  You  have  been  nominated  by  the  Cotton 
Brokers'  Association  to  give  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mission ? — Yes. 

0500.  And  by  the  coffee  brokers'  section  of  the 
General  Produce  Brokers'  Association?— Yes. 

0501.  We  have  here  a  statement  of  the  evidence 
which  you  propose  to  give ;  have  you  read  it?— Yes. 

0592.  Did  you  wnte  it?— ^I  did  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  did 
not  typewrite  it 

0503.  You  drafted  it?— Yes. 

9691  You  say  you  represent  the  Cotton  Brokers' 
Assocaation  and  the  coffee  broken^  seotioDi  of  the 
General  Produce  Brokers'  Assooiaition  ?— Yea.  I  am 
vice-chainnan  of  the  Cotton  Brokers^  Associatioa,  and)  I 
am  chairman  of  the  coffee  brokexo'  section  of  the 
General  Produce  Brokers'  Association.  I  am  past- 
chairman  of  the  London  Produce  Brokers'  Association. 

0505.  I  observe  that  you  wish  to  refer  to  certain 
agreements,  are  they  agreements  that  you  know  of  per- 
sonally?— Yes.  Mr.  Scott,  in  his  evidence  at  Ques- 
tion 5676  says  these  agreements  between  the  docks  and 
the  wharves  do  not  prevent  free  competition. 

0506.  Are  the  agreements  to  which  you  refer  the 
agreements  which  are  mentioned  at  Question  5675? — 
Yes. 

0597.  On  that  understanding  will  you  please  proceed 
with  your  evidence?— I  desire  to  offer  evidence  with 
respect  to  the  high  dock  and  warehouse  chaiM  on 
he  11668-  eortaini  articles  ol  produce  in  the  Port  of  Lonaon.  I 
E  illustrate  this  by  a  table,  which  I  will  hand  in,  showing 

the  rates  charged  at  London,  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
Havre,  and  Antwerp,  on  imported  coffee  and  cotton,  for 
the  services  of  landing,  working,  weighing,  delivery, 
and  for  rent. 

■  ■ 
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{The  tntnem  handed  in  a  Comparative  Table  of  OffidcU 
Port  Charges  on  Coffee  and  Cotton  at  London^  nam- 
burg,  Bremen,  Havre,  and  Anttoerp.  See  Appendix, 
S5tK  Ikiy,  No.  S.) 

I  wish  to  say  that  in  consequence  of  the  keeping  up 
of  these  ancient  charges  certain  trades  have  been  driven 
awav  from  the  Port  of  London,  and  I  put  in  this  table 
of  charges  in  order  to  show  what  a  tremendous  diffe- 
rence there  is  between  London  and  these  other  ports. 

0508.  (Sir  Bdbert  OiiFen.)  Are  these  charges  that 
you  have  paid  yourself  ? — ^Yes. 

0600.  Both  in  London  and  other  places?— Yes. 

0600.  That  you  have  paid  yourself  recently  ? — Yes  ; 
I  will  not  say  within  the  last  month  or  two,  but  they 
are  the  actual  charges.  The  absence  of  c<mipetition  is 
the  result  of  certain  agreements  between  the  dock  com- 
pany and  the  wharfingers  to  maintain  the  hi^  level  of 
war^ouse  chaises.  It  may  be  true  that  there  are 
ceyrtain  wharfingers  who  are  not  concerned  in  these 
.agreements,  and  who  would  compete  with  the  dodd 
company,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  these  outside 
wharfingers  are  not  those  who  have  suitable  accommoda- 
tion and  the  required  ezi)erience  for  warehousinff  and 
working  valuable  produce.  In  London  we  have  a  Cotton 
Committee  for  wharves  so  that  cotton  could  only  be 
sent  to  certain  wharves ;  and  with  coffee  it  is  the 
same  ;  the  trade  would  not  buy  from  outmde  wharves. 
These  high  charges  cannot  but  bear  adversely  upon  the 
trade  of  the  Port  of  London,  although  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  are  some  instances  in  i^ch  the  trade  has 
not  been  so  affected  up  to  the  present  time  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strong  financial  position  of  the  L«idon 
markets  and  other  causes.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  to 
enter  into  these  agreements  has  been  very  unwise  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  docks.  I  believe  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  goods  arriving  in  vessels  discharging  In 
the  docks  are  taken  away  by  barges,  and  that  these 
goods,  unless  taken  by  merchants  and  manulaoturers 
possessing  private  warehouses,  must  pass  into  the  care 
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Mr,  O.       ^^     the    wHarfingen.      By    these     agreements     the 
Rouse.       wharfingers  are  allowed  to  charge  less  than  the  dock 

companies,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  merchants 

12  Jane  1901  have  to  pay  a  higher  insurance  at  the  wharves  these 
are  generally  preferred  to  the  docks.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  these  agreements  have  had  a  very 
adverse  effect  npon  the  dock  company's  basiness,  and 
lAiat  tiieir  last  30  years'  policy  of  combining  with  their 
competitors  has  been  an  entire  mistake.  A  dock  com- 
pany has  natural  advantages  for  securing  warehousing 
business  which  their  competitors  do  not  possess — ^the 
effect  of  their  policy  has  been  to  throw  the  balance  on 
the  other  side.  I  also  believe  that  if  low  quay  rates 
were  quoted  upon  all  goods,  for  merely  passine  them 
over  the  dock  quay  to  land  conveyance,  it  would  largely 
encourage  the  general  tendency  to  take  goods  away  in 
this  manner  and  so  add  to  the  revenue  of  the  docks. 
Now  may  I  go  into  the  question  of  charges.  I  will  just 
mention  that  we  have  represented  many  times  to  the 
dock  companies  that  they  have  driven  away  the  cotton 
trade  from  London  and  are  driving  it  away. 

9601.  Are  you  referring  to  the  table  which  you  have 
put  in? — ^I  thought  you  woidd  like  to  see  the  way  in 
which  the  cotton  trade  has  been   driven   away  from 
London.    I  can  haud  in  a  yearly  table  of  statistics  to 
show  how  the  imports  into  London  have  fallen  off  and 
how  the  exports  have  fallen  in  consequence  of  the  high 
scale  of  charge.    In  1880  (that  is  the  year  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Scott  as  being  the  date  of  some  agreements)  the 
imports  into  London  were  285,515  bales,  and  the  ex- 
ports 259,030,  and  the  deliveries  to  the  home  trade 
33,720.     This  has  fallen  gradually  until  in  1809  the 
imports  into  London  were   66,998,    the   delivwies   to 
export  were  65,768,  and  there  were  only  900  for  home 
consumption.     In  1900    it  was    only    60,107    import, 
deliveries  to  export  50,dl6,  and  nothing  for  home  con- 
sumption.    The  tia>le   for  the  years  1886-1900  is  as 
follows : — 


Imports. 

Exports. 

230,820 

• 

Home 

m    1 

Trade. 

1886   -    -    .    - 

250,381 

95,720 

1887   .... 

294,607 

— 

18S8   ...    - 

223,990 

235,200 

19,510 

1889   .... 

285,515 

259,030 

33,720 

1890   .... 

178,874 

157,410 

36,610 

1891   .... 

108,791 

116,110 

3,020 

1892   .... 

119,445 

119,650 

2,030 

1893   .... 

106,699 

103,471 

877 

1894   .... 

111,027 

109,067 

1,200 

1895   .... 

76,328 

76,273 

2,170 

1896   .... 

87,849 

82.747 

3,640 

1897   .... 

63,502 

91,285 

6,250 

1898   .... 

49,937 

52,857 

1,300 

1899   .... 

66,998 

65,768 

900 

1900   .... 

60,107 

50,316 

" 

I  should  just  like  to  say  what  the  charges  for  cotton 
are  between  London  and  Hamburg,  because  we  have 
represented  that  in  consequence  of  the  low  warehous- 
ing charges  people  are  actually  warehousing  cotton  in 
Hamburg  and  offering  it  here  for  sale,  so  that  the  ware- 
housing trade  is  driven  away  by  these  charges. 

9602.  (Sir  Robert  €Hifen,)  Where  does  the  cotton 
come  from  which  comes  to  London? — Chiefly  from 
India.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  American  cotton 
passing  through,  t>ut  it  is  merely  transhipment.  T!te 
consequence  of  Uiese  charges  has  been  that  t^e  actual 
quantity  of  cotton  has  b^n  tremendously  diminiehed 
in  London.  The  trade  does  not  come  here  at  all,  or 
•else  simply  passes  through. 

9603.  In  comparison  with  Liverpool,  it  never  has 
been  a  very  large  trade? — ^No,  because  Liverpool  is 
•close  to  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  actual  quan- 
tity of  East  Indian  cotton  used  in  Oldham  at  the 
present  moment  does  not  amount  to  100,000  bales  a 
year.  The  trade  has  gone  on  to  American  cotton  in 
England. 

9604.  But  do  not  the  steamers  that  come  from  India 
regularly  now,  bring  cotton  to  London? — Yes;  but  it 
passes  through  over  the  ship's  side  ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  a  great  deal  goes  direct  now.  London  has  lost 
the  warehousing  trade. 

9605.  That  is  to  say,  the  steamers  from  continental 
ports  going  tlirect  to  India  have  increased  of  late  years  ? 
—Tat 


0606.  And  that  would  naturally  take  some  of  the 
trade  away  from  London,  apart  from  other  causes  ? — 
Yes,  it  does  as  a  matter  of  fact 

9607.  And  that  may  have  happened  apart  altogether 
from  the  question  of  the  relative  amount  of  dock 
charges.  There  was  this  cause  at  work? — As  a 
previous  witness  has  said,  that  was  the  first  blow.  1 
once  went  to  the  dock  people  when  Mr.  Barber  was 
Chairman  of  the  Association  and  asked  them  to  reduce 
the  delivery  charge  by  water,  which  was  then  four 
shillings  a  ton  and  Is.  Od.  for  delivery  to  land  eon- 
veyance,  and  they  would  not  lisrten  to  it.  They  said 
they  could  not  lower  the  charges  because  they  had  this 
agreement  with  the  wharves.  The  consequAce  was 
that  the  people  took  it  all  overside. 

9608.  The  consequence  is  that  neither  docks  nor 
the  wharves  have  the  business  now  ? — ^That  is  so. 

9609.  With  reference  to  this  comparison  of  charges 
I  observe  that  you  omit  Liverpool? — ^I  was  not  asked 
to  put  in  Liverpool.  I  would  have  put  in  Liverpool 
with  pleasure. 

9610.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  in  all  cases  you  have 
compared  like  with  like? — ^Yes. 

9611.  That  you  have  not  omitted  anything  in  deal- 
ing with  the  foreign  ports  which  perhaps  ought  to  be 
con.<iidered  ? — ^I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  think  it  is  right. 

9612.  For  instance  with  reference  to  the  French 
port  of  Havre,  is  there  not  a  question  which  arises 
very  often  there,  namely  the  question  of  ship  broker- 
age, which  imposes  heavy  charges  upon  the  freight?— 
That  is  all  included  in  the  landing  charges.  The 
charge  is  compared  with  the  actual  charge  in  London. 

9613.  Are  you  quvte  sure  of  that? — ^Yes. 

9614.  Because  I  happen  to  be  aware  that  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  at  the  Foreign 
Office  with  the  French  Grovernment  on  the  subject  of 
these  ship  brokerage  charges  and  that  they  had 
affected  the  freight  very  much  in  French  ports  ? — ^What 
I  mean  is  these  charges  here  are  simply  charge  for 
charge  all  the  way  through. 

9615.  The  trade  of  the  French  port  is  affected  bj 
this  particular  charge  that  is  outside  of  anything  else 
which  must  be  paid  for  by  the  trade  in  some  form  or 
other ;  so  that  if  you  have  a  landing  charge  that  is 
nominally  less,  yet  there  are  other  charges  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  which  may  have  to  be  met  either 
by  the  shipowner  or  by  yourselves  and  which  do  affect 
the  trade.  I  wish  to  know  if  you  are  quite  sure  that 
that  comparison  is  correct  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  is  perfect 
as  far  as  I  know.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
cJiarge,  because  that  would  be  borne  by  the  ship. 

9616.  But  that  would  affect  the  question  of  freight 
and  other  fihings? — ^To  Havre,  the  stuff  is  carried  in 
direct  steamers. 

9617.  If  the  question  of  freight  is  affected,  tHst 
becomes  a  charge  upon  the  goods,  and  although  nomin- 
ally this  particular  charge  may  be  less,  yet  it  may  not 
be  better  to  do  business  at  the  port  of  Havre  because 
there  are  other  things  to  be  considered  ?->All  things 
being  equal,  tihese  are  the  actual  diarges  that  you  pay. 

9618.  But  the  question  we  have  to  investigate  is 
whether  other  things  are  equal  or  not  before  we  can 
express  an  opinion  ?>-You  want  to  know  whether  the 
port  charges  at  Havre  are  dearer  than  in  London  ? 

9619.  Besides  this  question  of  comparison  of  parti- 
cular items  of  the  cost  of  doing  things,  you  have  to 
oompare  the  whole  of  the  business,  and  this  is  an  in- 
complete statem^it? — ^I  will  get  you  the  actual  amount 
if  you  wish. 

0620.  It  is  for  you  to  submit  the  evidence,  but  I  maj 
call  your  attention  to  this  point,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  complete  statement  r— I  believed  it  was  a  com- 
plete statement  charge  for  charge. 

9621.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  tell  us  wher«  the  figures 
in  the  table  come  from? — They  come  from  various  a^ 
count  sales. 

0622.  Of  your  own  firm  ?— Yes. 

0623.  Are  they  all  taken  within  practically  the  sane 
time  ? — Yes. 

0624>.  They  all  refer  to  operations  of  a  year,  for  in- 
stance ?— Yes. 

9626.  (Sir  Bohert  Gift  en.)  Are  they  all  your  own?— 
I  would  not  albsolutely  say  eveiything,  but  they  are  my 
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9626.  (Chairman*)  Do  they  all  refer  to  operations  that 
^ave  been  carried  on  by  your  firm? — ^Yee. 


Whitehead, 
because  we 
item  which 
would  take 
can  hardly 


(Chairman,)  If  we  accept  this  table,  Mr. 

it  puts  us  in  a  position  of  some  difficulty, 
.  feel  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  check  every 
.  ia  Dttt  before  us.  Merely  asldng  questions 
^ucn  an  enormous  time  that  we  think  we 

troiible  you  to  listen  to  ua  while  we  do  so. 

(Iff.  Boipland  Whitehead,)  Of  course,  we  are  entirely 

in  your  Lordahip's  hands  in  the  matter,  but  Mr.  Bouse 

is    here,    and    these,    as    I    understand,    are    figures, 

:  whatever    may   be  their   value,    of   operations    which 

he     himself     has    made.      What    the    value     of     the 

•  evidence  may  be  would  be  a  matter  for  argu- 
ment hereafter,  but  I  would  ask  your  Lord- 
ahip  to  receive  it  subject  to  any  comment  that  may  be 
made  hereafter.  It  is  direct  personal  evidence  upon 
this  limited  point,  namely,  the  charges  for  landing, 
weighing,  sampling,  and  rent  at  the  dmerent  porta. 

9627.  (Mr,  Lyttdton.)  Will  you  tell  me  the  exact  way 
in  which  you   made  it  up.    Your  firm  pays  certain 

•  charges,  and  you  receive  certain  demands  for  the 
«hargee  ?— Yes. 

9628.  Are  these  copies  of  those  demands  ? — These  are 
.  actually  worked  out  by  our  people  and  by  other  export 
.Jtoas,  and  they  have  all  been  checked. 

96S0.  Then  I  gather  they  are  not  all  your  own  firm's 
'Operations? — To  a  certain  extent  they  are. 

9630.  But  we  must  have  some  precision  aibout  it. 
They  are  not  all  your  own  firm's,    in  the  first  place. 

'  These  embrace  the  experience,  according  to  you,  of  cer- 
tain   other    firms?— Yes,     of     everybody— 4he    regular 
'  charges. 

9631.  Where  did  you  get  them  from.  This  is  put 
before  us,  and  you  said  just  now  they  were  all  your 
own  firm's  operations  ?— Yes,  exadtly. 

9632.  Now  it  turns  out  they  are  not ;  they  are  not 
.  your  own  firm's,  but  they  are  someone  else's.     T)&at  is 

«o,  is  it  not? — ^Yes. 

9633.  What  other  firms?— Firms  like  Hayn,  Eoman 
and  Co.,  and  others. 

9634.  Is  that  the  only  other  one  ? — I  could  name  you 
a  lot  of  them. 

9635.  In  other  words,  this  is  not  your  own  ex3[>eri- 

•  ence,  but  it  is  a  collection  of  experiences  from  certain 
other  people  who  are  not  called? 

(Mr.  Rowland  Whitehead,)  I  am  very  loth  to  inter- 
vene in  the  course  of  examination,  but  I  think,  Sir,  you 
are  under  a  misapprehension.  I  am  told  that  this  is 
the  fact;  that  these  figures  refer  to  transactions  in 
which  Mr.  Rouse's  firm  have  been  engaged  and  also 

•  other  firms,  the  charges  being  the  same  to  all  persons 
•at  the  different  ports,  and  that  he  has  had  his  calcula- 
tions checked  by  the  other  firms  so  as  to  make  quite 

•  certain  that  the  figures  put  before  the  Oommission  are 
:  accurate.     He  has   been   personally   interested  in  all 

these  transactions  ;    that  is  what  I  understand  to  be 
the  fact. 

9636.  (Mr,  Lyttelton,)  Is  that  so,  Mr.  Rouse?— That 
'  is  80 ;  we  have  had  the  transactions.  If  you  ask  whether 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  every  one  particular 
thing  here  I  should  say  not.  But  we  have  had  these 
transactions ;  we  have  had  the  account  sales,  and 
these  are  the  charges,  and  we  have  had  these  things 
'  checked  by  various  firms. 

9637.  Let  us  take  one  example:  Take  the  charge 
for  delivery.     Do  yon  know  what  the  service  of  delivery 

•embraces  in  Hamburg  for  instance? — Yes,  putting  on 
board  railway  waggons. 

9638.  Do  you  know  that  from  your  own  knowledge  7 — 
Yes. 

9639.  Have  you  been  there  ? — ^No. 

9640.  Than  how  do  you  know  that  delivery  embraces 
that  ? — Because  we  are  charged  in  account  sales. 

9641.  The  only  knowledge  that  you  have  is  that  you 
:are  charged  a  certain  figure  for  delivery? — ^Yes. 

9642.  That  is  the  only  knowledge? — That  is  the  only 
'  knowledge. 

9643.  You  have  never  enquired  what  ''delivery" 
-means  at   Hamburyi:  ?— -We  know   what  it  means  ;    it 

pnt  fsee  on  haard  waggons 


9644.  Have  you  ever  enquired  what  "delivery"  Mr.  O. 
means  at  Hamburg.  I  put  this  to  you  for  this  reason.  Bouse. 
You  have  5s.  per  ton  in  London  for  delivery? — ^Yea.      19  jiineljIOl 

9645.  Then  you  come  down  to  9|d.  at  Hamburg  and 
5d.  at  Antwerp  ? — ^Yes.     Antwerp  is  the  lowest  port. 

9646.  It  occurs  to  one  that  there  must  be  some 
reason  for  that  sudden  extraordinary  disparity ;  aad 
Sir  Robert  GifTen  was  pointing  out  a  similar  matter  at 
Havre  ?— Yes. 

9647.  Now  have  you  ever  enquired  specifically  from 
any  person  entitled  to  give  you  information  what  that 
charge  of  5d.  at  Antwerp  and  what  that  charge  of  Qfd. 
at  Hamburg,  in  fact  embraces? — ^The  charge  embraces 
the  delivery  of  the  goods. 

9648.  Have  you  made  any  enquiry  upon  the  matter 
at  all  ? — I  do  not  exactly  understand  what  you  mean. 

9649.  I  understand  that  you  have  simply  taken 
"  delivery  "  to  mean  what  you  as  an  English  merchant 
think  it  does  mean? — Yea 

9650.  And  that  is  the  only  source  of  your  informa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

9651.  You  have  not  gone  and  made  inquiries  as  to 
•whether  in  fact  your  belief  of  what  "  delivery  "  means 
is  correct  or  not? — The  delivery  must  be  a  delivery 
whatever  happens. 

9652.  I  quite  understand  you? — The  docks  here 
charge  so  much  for  delivery  per  ton  into  the  vans  what- 
ever it  may  be. 

9663.  You  assume  it  murt  be  exactly  the  same  thing 
at  Hamburg  because  it  has  the  same  name  9 — Yes,  I  do. 

9654.  (Chairman,)  You  told  me  that  these  figures  on 
this  table  are  extracts  from  the  account  sales  of  your 
own  firm?— Most  of  them. 

9655.  Kot  all  I^Not  all  of  them. 

9666.  Where  do  the  other  figures  come  from?— From 
Hayn,  Roman  and  Co.,  and  other  firms  here  who  are 
large  people  in  the  coffee  trade. 

9657.  (Sir  John  Wdfe  Barry.)  Do  I  understand  that 
your  impression  fk  that  at  Antwerp  the  charge  is  5d. 
per  ton  for  delivery  into  railway  waggons? — Yes. 

9658.  What  is  your  im^ession  of  the  charge  of  5s. 
per  ton  land  conveyance  in  London.  What  does  that 
include? — ^That  includes  putting  it  into  the  land  con- 
v^ance.    The  docks  put  it  into  a  cart  or  barge. 

9659.  Would  that  be  into  a  railway  truck  f— Yea,  or 
barge  which  is  run  up  alongside  the  warehouse* 

9660.  Or  into  a  waggon  ?— Yes. 

9661.  A  road  waggon  or  a  railway  waggon  ? — ^Yes. 

9662.  Then  you  wish  ua  to  understand  that  the 
charge  is  5s.  in  London  as  compared  with  5d.  in 
Antwerp  for  the  same  services? — Yes. 

9663.  And  also  you  say  that  the  charge  in  London 
is  6s.  8d.  per  ton  for  water  conveyance? — ^Yes. 

9664»  What  is  that  charge  for  ? — ^That  is  for  dropping 
it  out  of  the  window  into  a  barge.  Docks  charge  more 
for  delivery  by  water  than  they  do  for  delivery  by 
land. 

9665.  You  mean  taking  the  coffee  out  of  the  ship 
or  out  of  the  warehouse  and  putting  it  into  a  barge  ? — 
Yes 

9666.  They  charge  68.  8d.  for  that?— Yes. 

9667.  The  table  that  you  put  in  says  that  the  charge 
is  for  water  conveyance  and  for  land  conveyance.  I( 
does  not  say  into  a  waggon  or  into  a  barged — ^A  land 
conveyance  is  a  railway  waggon  or  a  cart. 

9668.  You. use  the  word  "conveyance"  as  meaning  a 
vehicle  ? — Yes. 

9^69.  .Tupt  as  you  talk  of  a  cab  beins^  a  conveyance  ? 
— ^Yes. 

9670.  Not  the  conveyance  of  things  to  their  destina- 
tion ? — "So. 

9671.  Then  this  table  is  meant  to  be  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  cost  of  conveying  the  coffee  after'  it 
has  been  put  by  the  dock  company  into  what  you 
call  the  conveyance  ?— Yes,  it  has  nothing  to  do  wife); 

.  the  carriage. 

9672.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  tranaitt— Ko    ' 
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^-  (^'  Crass-examined  hy  Mr,  Harper, 

'  9673.  Do  you,  of  your  own  knowledge,  know  which 

12  June  1901<  whan- es  are  outside  those  agreements  to  which  you 
■■  have  refezred? — ^No. 

0674.  Then  I  entirely  fail  to  understand  how  you 
can  express  an  opinion  that  these  outside  wharves  are 
not  those  which  have  sufficient  accommodation  and 
facilities? — I  have  explained  that  certain  wharves 
would  not  'be  allowed  to  have  cotton. 

9675.  That  is  to  say  3'ou  would  not  allow  them? — 
No. 

9676.  Then  it  is  your  own  fault  that  you  select 
wharves  and  keep  to  them? — ^There  is  a  regular  wharf 
oomtmittee  to  decide  whether  cotton  can  be  warehoused 
at  certain  wharves. 

96^7.  You  yourself  select  where  you  will  send  the 
cotton? — Yes. 

9678.  You  have  not  considered  the  outside  wharves 
and  do  not  know  what  facilities  may  be  possessed  by 
them,  because  you  do  not  know  which  are  the  outside 
wharves  ?— I  would  not  send  cotton  to  a  fish  wharf,  for 
instance,  or  to  a  green-fruit  wharf. 

9673.  Take  coffee.  Do  you  know  which  are  the 
particular  wharves  outside  anv  agreements  relating  to 
coitee  ? — ^No ;  I  can  tell  you  which  are  in  it. 


9680.  Then  by  exclusion  you  know  which  are  out- 
side it? — ^There  are  hundreds  of  wharves  in  London  ;  i 
do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean.  The  trailer 
would  not  buy  from  an  outftide  wharf. 

9681.  Is  the  cotton  trade  a  large  one  in  London?— 
It  has  been  diminished  by  the  dock  company's  charges. 

9682. .  Is  it  a  largo  one  ?  There  i^  no  oonsumptioii  in. 
the  neighbourh'jod  of  London,  is  there?— Only  one- 
small  mill. 

9683.  It  has  all  to  go  to  Lancashire? — ^No,  it  goes- 
mostly  to  the  continent 

9684.  MJay  I  take  it  that  a  ^ood  proportion  of  that, 
means  transhipment? — ^Yes,  chiefly. 

9685.  And    the    quantity     actually    imported    inU^ 
London  that  goes  into  warehouses  is  relativiely  very 
small?-— Very  small. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Cranstoun. 

9686.  With  regard  to  this  question  of  deliveiy  to> 
vans,  can  you  tell  me  why  more  is  charged  for  deliveiy 
to  barges  than  for  delivery  to  vans?— It  is  a  thing  I 
-have  never  been  able  to  understand. 

9687.  You  do  not  know  ?— 'No.  Perhaps  the  dock  com. 
panies  can  explain  it 


Mr.  Alexander  Farquhabson  called  and  examined 


Mr.  A.  9688.  You  are  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Farquharson 

^arquhar$gn.  Brothers  and  Co.,  who  carry  on  business  as  timber  im- 
porters in  London? — ^Yes. 

9689.  You  have  been  nominated  by  the  London  sec- 
tion of  the  Timber  Trade  Federation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  lay  evidence  before  us,  particularly  with 
r^aurd  to  the  soft  wood  trade  ? — ^I  have. 

9600.  Will  you  please  proceed  with  your  evidence  7 — 
May  I  be  allowed'  to  say  that  every  woi^  of  my  evidence 
has  been  written  by  my  own  hand,  and  I  speak  only 
from  my  own  personal  experience  as  a  timber  importer. 
The   members  of   the  London  section  of   the  Timber 
Trade  Federation  of  the  United  Kingdom  represent  a 
trade  of  conaiderable  magnitude.       This  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures: — The  value  of  l^e  import 
of  timber  and  woods  of  all  kinds  into  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  year  1899  was  £25,676,988.      The  value  of 
the  import  of  timber  and  woods  of  all  kinds  into  London 
in  the  year  1899  was  £6,971,944.    The  timber  trade  of 
Londoni  has  for  some  years  suffered  great  inconvenience 
from  the  inability  of  the  existing  dock  companies  to 
handle  conveniently  and  economically  the  large  im- 
port as  represented  by  the  above  figures.      I  desire  to 
draw  attention  to  some  of  the  facts  connected  with  this 
inconvenient  accommodation  and  the  consequent  hin- 
drance to  trade,  damaging  alike  to  the  merchants  and  to 
the  best  interest  of  the  Port  of  London.      I  also  desire 
to  submit  certain  facts  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  to  a 
larce  extent  the  cause  of  the  congested  state  of  traffic, 
and  consequent  loss  and  inconvenience,  and  also  to  pre- 
sent to  yon  some  detaile  oi  ooats  at  the  Fort  of  Lon«k>n. 
The  Baltic,  White  Sea,  and  Canadian  imports,  repre- 
senting the  deal  batten  and  board  trades,  are  centred 
almost  entirely  in  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks.     Con- 
centration is  in  itself  a   desirable  thing,  provided   it 
exists  along  with  other  facilities  still  more  essential  to 
the  economic  working  of  the  trade.       In  my  opinion 
these  essentials  are :  first,  quick  despateh  ;  second,  re- 
lative lowne^s  of  charge.    I  shall  endeavour  to  prove 
that  in  both  of  these  respects  the  timber  trade  of  Lon- 
don is  very  badly  served.      For  the  reasons  which  I  will 
submit  quick  despatch  has  for  years  been  an  impossi- 
bility, and  cheapness  is  unattainable.       What  do  I 
mean    by    quick    despateh?      Those   facilities   which 
should  exist  for  the  immediate  berthing  of  ships  as  they 
arrive,  the  reception  of  the  cargo  as  quickly  as  it  is  dis- 
charged, and,  most  important  of   all,  the  immediate 
piling  and  storage  of  the  goods  directly  the  vessel  is  un- 
load^, so  as  to  enable  the  importer  to  get  quick  deli- 
very of  his  goods.      From  the  method  of  working  at  the 
dodcs  I  submit  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  get  this  in 
London. 

9691.  When  you  say  ''the  docks,"  do  you  ezdu- 
sively  refer  to  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dodcs? — I  am 
talking  of  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  where  the 
trade  that  I  represent  is  centred.      The  import  timber 


trade  is  a  season  trade--that  is  to  say,  it  can  only  takes 
place  from  the  time  of  the  opening  of  navigation  till 
the    time   it   closes,    a    period    generally   extending, 
from    early    May    to    the    end    of    December.      The- 
Impont  of  the  year  muj»t    take   place   within    these- 
months,  hence  it  is  that»  in  the  hurry  to  get  eooda  over 
before  the  season  closes  there  is  often  a  ^ut  of  ar- 
rivals.   This  has  been  very  noticeable  within  the  last. 
few  years,  paiiicularly  so  in  the  autumn  of  1899  and. 
1900.    At  that  time  the  steamiers  arrived  faster  than, 
the  Dock  Company  could  find  qua^  berths  for  them, 
and!  although  the  Dock  Company  did  their  beet  to  re- 
lieve the  pressure  by  providing  barges  for  the  steamers- 
to  discharge  cargo  into  where  they  were  unable  to 
provide  quay  room,  they  were  not  always  able  to  fimL 
craft,  and  the  results  were  : — great  delay  in  discfiaiffing. 
and  consequent  loss  of  time  to  the  ship  which  the  ship- 
owner sought  to  recover  from  the  importer  in  heavy 
demurrage  claims;    the  docks  crowded  with  barges, 
almost  unnavigable  because  of  these  bargee ;  the  goods- 
exposed  for  a  great  length  of  time  to  Uie  chanoes  of 
the  weather ;  a  loss  of  condition,  and  consequent  de- 
teriooration  in  value;   the  rent  charge  (som^imes  as- 
much  as  4j^.  per  standard  per  week)  gomg  on  all  the 
while  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  goods  whilst  so* 
exposed.    The  heavy  shortages  owing  to  goods  being 
lost  off  the  barges  in  transit  from  the  ship  to  the  place* 
of  storage,  and  the  intermixing  of  parcels  that  some- 
times took  place  on  the  quays.    In  the  end  tiie  Dock. 
Company  was  obliged  to  refuse  to  receive  steamers  on 
arrival,   and  they  had  to  lie  at  Qraveeend    waiting, 
their  turn  to  come  up.    What  is  the  cause  of  this  con- 
gestion, and  who  is  to  blame  for  it?    I  have  heardt 
it  gravely  stated  by  a  dock  director  that  the  impor- 
ter is  responsiible  for  it.    If  the  kmporter  would  only 
import  his  goods  in  smaller  vessels ;  if  he  would  only 
arrange  to  spread  his  imports  all  over  the  season,  and' 
not  crowd  them  in  towards  its  close  if>  in  fact,  he* 
would  study  the  conTenience  of  the  Dock  Company,  and^ 
not  his  own,  then  all  would  be  well.    But  such  a  con- 
dition of  things  is  impossiible,  business  muet  be  con- 
ducted in  such  a  way  and  at  such  times  and  season* 
as  are  most  suitable  for  it,  and  this  the  invporter,  an€ 
not  the  Dodc  Company,   is  best  fiitted  to  judge.    In* 
my  opinion,  the  cause  of  the  congestion  must  besoagbt 
somewhere  else.    I  contend  that  the  Dock  Company, 
whether  they  know  it  or  not,  are  not  only  the  cause* 
of  thie  want  of  despateh,  but  are,  themselves,  the  only 
persona  responsible  for  it.     Their  antiquated  method' 
of  (working  is,  I  think,  at  the  root  of  the  trouble. 
Thirty- three  jeara  ago,  when  I  flrrt  came  to  London,, 
timber  was  imported  in  sailing   vesselft,  which   dis- 
charged themselTes  leieurely  by  hand,  taking  from  one* 
week  to  four  or  five,  according  to  their  sise,  to  deliver 
their  caigo,  which  again  was  received  by  hand  and* 
put  away  as  fast  as  it  was  received.    Here  we  had  a 
state  of  thin^  where  the  merchants  Roods  were  pWaS 
axmosL  as  quackly  as  they  were  delivered  by  the  ship^ 
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The  receiving  of  the  oargo  and  its  being  put  aw«y  went 
-on  almo&t  simultaneoueiy ;  there  was  no  interval,  no 
-break,  in  tiie  continuity  oi  the  operation.    The  goods 
did  not  lie  about  on   the  quay    till  the  Dock  Com- 
pany could  £nd  time  and  find  men  to  put  them  away. 
\Vith  the  advent  of  steam,  some  10  years    later,   a 
^ange  began.    The  vessels  became  increasingly  larger, 
4^nd  the  discharging  of  the  cargo  was  done  by  steieun 
power  instead  of  by  hand.    A  steamer  could  thus  dis- 
charge in  a  day  as  much  as  a  sailer  could   do   in   a 
week.    It  is  manifest  that  the  receiving  and  putting 
.aw>ay  of  a  cargo  by  hand  cannot  keep  pace  with  its 

•  discharge  by  steam,  and  when  vessels  begin  to  arrive 
in  any  number  in  the  docks  the  Dock  Company  finds 
itself  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  deliverable  power 
>of  the  steamer  and  the  whole  of  the  machinery  for 
the  prompt  and  systematic  piling  of  the  oargo  breaks 

-down  complete! V.  Though  the  carrying  and  discharge 
-of  timber  are  almost  entirely  done  now  by  steam,  and 
-have  been  so  for  the  last  25  years,  the  Dock  Com- 
pany in  that  time  has  done  nothing  adequate  to  cope 
inth  this  changed  condition  of  things,  although  they 
.have  extended  their  docks.  I  mean  nothing  in  the 
direction  of  rapid  removal  of  the  goods  from  off  the 
quays  to  the  piling  ground  in  the  rear.  They  still 
•employ  hand  labour  for  this  purpose,  as  in  the  days 

•  of  sailers,  and  it  is  evident  tnat  unless  some  means 
are  adopted  for  the  clearance  of  the  quays,  as  rapidly, 
or  almost  as  rapidly,  as  they  are  covered  with  cargo, 
the  present  congested  state  of  the  docks,  with  all  the 
delay,  inconvenience  and  expense  which  this  entails, 
must  occur  whenever  the  busy  season  returns.  Now 
let  me  contrast  the  average  rate  of  delivery  by  steam 
power  with  the  average  rate  of  piling  by  hand  power. 

.As  I  have  said,  it  is  this  inherent  inability  of  the  lat- 
ter to  work  in  anything  like  the  same  ratio  of  speed 
with  the  former  that  is  the  source  of  the  trouble.  The 
average  rate  of  discharge  of  a  steamer  may  be  taken 
.at  from  110  to  120  stamiard<s  per  day ;  a  standard  is 
166  cuft>ic  feet.  I  will  put  in  a  taibJe  with  reference  to 
the  rate  of  discharge  of  steamers,  also  a  table  showing 
the  average  time  taken  to  sort  and  pile  timber. 

{The  witness  handed  in  a  Table  showing  the  average 
number  of  Staiulards  discharged  per  day  from  certain 
timber  steamers  in  the  Surrey  Cfommerrial  Docks  in 
the  gears  1S99  and  1900.  See  Appendix,  2oth  Day, 
No.  4.) 

{The  irUness  also  handed  in  a  liable  showing  the  average 
time  taken  to  sort  and  pile  timber  from  certain 
steamers  in  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  during  the 
year  1900.     See  Appendix,  J5fh  Day,  No.  .5.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  on  goods  imported  by  my  firm  in 
1900  the  average  time  taken  to  sort  out  and  pile 
HO  to  120  standards  under  cover  by  manual  labour 
was  five  to  six  days,  and  for  goods  piled  in  the  open, 
four  to  five  days.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  my  firm's  experience  is  exceptional  in  any 
way    from    that    of   the    trade  generally     A    special 

•  committee  appointed  by  the  dock  company  admits  the 
average  period  of  delay  in  obtaining  delivery  of  wood 
goods  to  be  five  and  a  half  weeks  for  floorings  and  four 

•  and  a  half  weeks  for  deals  and  battens.    (See  "  Timber," 
•October  13th,  1000.) 

9602.  Is  that  a  newspaper  report? — ^It  is  a  report  of 
the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Dock  Company.  '^  Tim- 
ber "  is  a  trade  journal.    You  will  see  how  this  compares 
with  the  figures  I  have  given,  where  it  took  an  average 
'Of  nine  to  ten  weeks  to  pile  my  firm's  cargoes.     But  to 
take  the  Dock  Company's    own  figures,    their    aver- 
.  age  date  of  preparing  a  cargo  ready  for  delivery  is  from 
four  and  a  half  to  five  and  a  half  weeks.     Is  it  not  im- 
reasonable  that  it  should  be  so,  that  in  London,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  country,  the  largest  receiving  and  distributing 

•  centre  of  the  wood  trade  in  the  world,  where,  if  any- 
where, one  might  expect  the  best  methods,  the  most 
np-to-date    appliances    and    equipment    for   receiving, 

'  handling  and  storing  timber  of  any  port  in  the  Kingdom, 
in  London  you  have  the  same  antiquated  methods  in 
use  to-day  that  existed  30  years  ago?  In  an  age  of 
steam,  of  rush  and  hurry  and  bustle,  the  handling  of 
timber  has  never  changed,  and  men  still  carry  the  cargo 
upon  their  backs,  deal  by  deal,  piece  by  piece,  as  it  was 
done  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs.  A  wealthy  corpora- 
tion like  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  might  reasonably 

•  have  been  expected  to  show  enterprise  in  the  direction 
of  employing  machinery  to  transport  timber.  They  have 
not  done  so,  but  have  left  it  to  a  smaller  and  poorer 
competitor  like  the  Millwall  Dock  Company,  which 
handles  only  a  very  minor  portion  of  the  wood  import 
'of  London,  to  step  in  and  secure  the  patent  rights  in 


this  country  and  be  the  first  to  introduce  machinery  to  the       j^^^  ^, 
attention  ot  the  trade.     In  the  case  of  the  Surrey  Com-  Farquharson. 

mercial  Docks,  monopoly  seems  to   have  stifled  enter-         

prise.    But  this  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  oi  the  ^^  '^^^ne  1901. 

Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company  is  not  the  only  dis- 

advantage  the  trade  suffers  from.     1  am  of  the  opinion 

that  the  Dock  Company  might  do  more  to  keep  down 

charges  and  to  haudLe  goods  quickly  with  the  means 

at  tiieir  disposal  than  they  do  at  present     I  refer  to 

their  method  of  engaging  labour. 

9606.  Do  you  know  this,  as  a  fact? — In  my  experi- 
ence as  a  timiber  merchant  I  have  learnt  it. 

9604.  You  have   been   told  so? — Yes,  I  have   been 
told  so. 

9696.  Do  you  state  it  as  a  fact? — It  is  a  fact.  I 
believe  it  is  their  practice  ini  this  respect  to  sublet  to 
a  contradtor  or  contractors  who  distribute  the  work 
to  be  done  amongst  the  different  teams  at  work  on 
the  various  cargoes,  each  team  working  for  itself  under 
its  own  captain  or  "  boss."  ThLs  employment  of  labour 
at  second  hand,  besides  adding  to  the  cost,  prevents  the 
dock  company  from  coming  isvto  immediate  oontaot  with 
the  men,  while  the  men  themselves  have  no  direct  in- 
terest in  the  speedy  handling  and  storing  of  the  gooda 
The  result  is  that  the  men,  being  their  own  masters, 
work  when  it  suits  them  and  leave  off  when  it  suits 
thean,  and,  from  their  point  of  view,  their  interests  are 
best  served  by  not  hurrying  over  the  operation  of  piliJQg, 
but  by  making  the  season's  import  last  over  the  year 
if  they  can,  so  as  to  have  no  period,  or  as  short  a 
period  as  possible,  of  slaokneee  in  between.  During 
1900  I  believe  the  dock  company  in  common  with  other 
large  employers  lost  the  services  of  many  of  their  men 
through  the  war,  but  I  never  heard  what  steps  had  been 
taken,  if  any,  to  fill  their  places,  and  the  trade  suffered 
from  an  insufficient  supply  of  dock  labour  because  of 
this.  It  is  worthy  of  note  here  that  no  steamers  were 
stopped  for  want  of  men,  but  this  may  be  because 
the  stevedores  paid  more  money  to  get  them.  As 
regards  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  London  is  greatly 
hampered  and  is  put  in  an  unfair  position  for  doing  a 
country  trade  by  the  fact  that  the  railways  do  not 
have  direct  access  to  the  quays  for  their  trucks.  Goods 
arriving  by  steamer  for  country  oustomers,  unless  in 
large  quantities  and  under  separate  bills  of  lading, 
must  be  landed  and  piling  charges  incurred  before 
delivery  can  be  given,  instead  of  0oing  direct  from  the 
steamer  or  from  the  quay  to  the  truck,  and  thence 
to  their  destination.  Whereas  in  IdBO  fent  was 
chained  only  from  date  of  landing  return,  that  is,  from 
the  date  when  the  cargo  is  completely  put  away  and 
is  ready  for  delivery,  it  is  now  charged  from  the  date 
of  ship's  breaking  bulk,  on  all  goods  landed  under 
cover,  and  on  all  battens  and  scantlings  whether  piled 
in  the  open  or  under  cover.  This  is  a  most  radical 
change,  one  which  has  worked  unfairly  to  the  trade, 
and  one  which  the  trade  has  protested  against  by 
deputation  before  the  Board  of  the  Surrey  Commercial 
Docks,  but  without  success.  I  will  hand  in  a  copy 
of  the  memorial,  and  other  doouments  showing  the 
negotiations  with  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  Com- 
pany. 

{The  witness  handed  in  documents  showing  the  nego- 
tiations vyith  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  Company, 
respecting  the  new  charges  instituted  on  the  1st 
January,  1899,  for  handling,  storing,  and  distributing 
xnood  goods  in  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks.  See 
Appendix,  ^Oth  Day,  No.  fJ.) 

I  take  the  oppoitunity  here  of  stating  that  I  have 
always  found  the  dock  officials  most  courteous  and 
conciliatory,  and  within  the  limits  of  their  system 
most  obliging,  but  the  trade  feels  that  it  is  unfair  that 
it  should  be  paying  undercover  rent  for  goods,  perhaps 
lying  exposed  in  barges  or  on  the  quay,  and,  may  oe, 
suffering  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  They 
feel  it  unjust  that  they  should  be  paying  rent  in  some 
eases  before  the  goods  are  out  of  the  ship,  and  in  all 
eases  before  the  goods  are  ready  for  delivery.  The 
gravity  of  this  change  in  the  time  of  dating  the  rent 
from  can  be  conceived  by  the  fact  that  last  year  it  cost 
my  firm  over  a  thousand  pounds  for  rent  alone  from 
date  of  breaking  bulk  to  date  of  landing  return.  I 
will  hand  in  a  table  showing  the  loss  through  short- 
age. 

{The  witness  handed  tn  a  Table  showing  the  charge  for 
rent  and  the  loss  through  shortage  on  certain  cargoes 
of  timber  discharged  in  the  Surrey  Cotnmerciai  Docks. 
See  Appendix,  ^5th  Day,  No.  7.) 
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Mr.. A.  Last  year  my  firm  had  three  cargoes,  namely,  the 
Farnuhar»on,  "  Baltic,"  the  '*  Lady  Salisbury,"  and  the  "  Eol,"  where 
12  June  1901    *'^®  goods  lay  on  the  quay  from  two  to  four  months 

.__J '  before  ever  being  toudhed  by  the  dock  com|>any.     But  this 

is  not  all.  While  the  goods  are  lying  idle  as  far  as  the 
importer  is  concerned,  but  lucrative  for  the  dock  com- 
pany, the  interest  on  cost  is  also  accumulating.  There 
is  still  another  source  of  loss  to  the  importers.  I  want 
also  to  refer  to  the  almost  invariable  shortage  of  cargoes 
at  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks. 

3606.  Will  you  tell  us  how  this  shortage  arises? — 
That  is  a  question  I  am  unable  to  answer.  I  only 
know  it  does  arise.  With  the  barges  knocking  about 
in  the  transport  of  limber  some  may  go  into  the  docks. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  a  loss. 

0607.  Who  do  you  suggest  are  to  blame  for  tho 
shortages  ? — I  suggest  that  the  people  who  have  control 
of  the  barges  are  to  blame  for  tne  shonages  :  that 
would  be  ihe  dock  company.  In  this  respect,  last  year 
was  by  far  the  heaviest  of  any  year  I  remember.  In 
former  years  if  a  cargo  showed  a  shortage  on  the 
dock  company's  landing  return  the  loss  was  generally 
divided  between  the  ship  and  the  merchant.  Now, 
and  for  some  time  back,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  in- 
creasing seriousness  in  these  shortages,  and  the  m- 
creasing  delay  in  making  the  returns,  the  shipowner 
has  declined  this  rough  and  ready  wtiy  of  adjusting 
differences,  and  has  taken  to  tallying  the  goods  out  of 
the  ship  for  himself,  refusing  to  take  the  dock  com- 
pany's return  as  conclusive,  with  ibis  curious  result, 
that  the  importer  pays  freight  on  one  tally  (the  ship- 
owners*) and  receives  his  goods  on  another  (the  dock 
amounting  in  value  to  £247  4s.  4d.  The  strangest  part 
is  the  measure  of  the  importer's  loss,  and  now  very 
serious  this  may  be  is  shown  in  Appendix  No.  7,  where 
nine  cargoes  imported  by  my  firm  show  a  total  shortage 
amounting  in  value  to  £247  4s.  4d.  The  strangest  part 
of  all  is  eight  cargoes  out  of  the  nine  were  tallied  over- 
side by  the  ship,  and  showed  no  shortage  at  the  time. 
This  is  a  very  serious  leakage,  which  the  importer  is 
called  upon  to  bear,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  dock 
company  to  take  a  responsible  tally  of  the  cargo  over 
the  ship's  rail  on  behalf  of  themselves,  the  ship,  and 
the  merchant.  The  dock  company  alleges  that  it  is 
impossible  to  take  an  accurate  tally  in  this  way,  and  I 
am  very  far  from  saying  it  is  easy,  but  they  decline  to 
try,  and  the  importer  meantime  has  no  recourse  against 
the  ship  for  shortage  if  the  ship  has  kept  a  tally. 
(See  the  case  of  Hecksher  and  Son  v.  J.  G.  Drummond 
and  Co. .  tried  in  the  City  of  London  Court,  before  Mr. 
Pitt-Lewis,  K.C.  (Deputy -Judge),  on  the  6th  December, 
1808,  and  reported  in  the  "Shipping  Gazette"  of  the 
13th  December  of  that  year.  It  is  referred  to  in 
Volume  12  oi  ''Maritime  Notes  and  Queries,"  pub- 
lished by  Spottiswoode  and  Co.,  page  184.)  But  there 
is  still  another  way  in  which  the  importer  is  made  to 
suffer  through  these  excessive  delays  in  getting  de- 
livery of  his  goods,  and  though  it  cannot  very  well  be 
set  out  in  figures,  it  is  nevertheless  very  real  and  very 
onerous.  I  refer  to  the  financial  position.  While  the 
goods  are  lying  idle  on  the  quays  of  the  dock  company 
the  draft  in  payment  of  them  is  maturing, 
and  the  importer  finds  himself  called  upon  to 
pay  for  cargo  after  cargo  before  he  can  get 
possession  of  his  goods,  and  before  he  can  get 
payment  of  that  portion  which  may  be  already  sold, 
These  goods  when  they  are  deliverable  are  in  many 
rases  deteriorated  in  quality  and  lessened  in  value  by 
their  long  exi^osure,  and  they  can  only  be  sold  with  an 
allowance  to  the  purchaser  because  of  this,  and  in  not 
a  few  instances,  and  that  generally  with  the  most  ex- 
pensive, the  purchaser  refuses  to  take  the  goods  because 
of  their  loss  of  condition.  I  think  I  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  London  is  both  a  slow  and  an  expensive 
port  to  land  and  store  timber  in.  The  importer  is 
penalised  on  account  of  these  delays:— (1)  In  the 
freight,  for  some  shipowners  decline  to  come  to  London 
in  the  busy  season  ;  (2)  In  the  charges  (which  are  very 
heavy)  ;  (3)  In  the  pecuniary  strain  (which  is  sometimes 
intolewtble).  There  is  only  one  avenue  of  relief 
which  is  open  to  the  timber  merchant,  and  he  has  not 
been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it.  I  allude  to  the 
"  to  arrive  "  overside  business.  The  practice  of  selling 
goods  for  overside  delivery  to  buyers'  craft  is  already 
large  and  is  increasing.  I  believe  last  year  about  a 
third  of  the  annual  import  was  taken  delivery  of  in  this 
wav.  The  higher  the  charges  and  the  greater  the 
delays  the  more  will  this  branch  of  the  trade  grow 
and  extend.     The  buyer  who  can  afford  to  buy  in  this 


wholesale  way  gets  his  goods  cheaper,  quicker,  and  im 
better  condition.     The  merchant  can  afford  to  take  a 
smaller  ratio  of  profit,  as  he  gets  a  quicker  return  for 
his  capital,  and  he  has  the  great  advantage  of  knowing . 
beforehand   what   his  goods   are   going  to   cost  him. 
AH  this  would  be  hindered — possibly  stopped — if  the 
Dock  Comi3any  were  empowered  to  refuse '  free  delivery 
or  to  tax  craft  using  their  docks.     From  their  point  of 
view  it  may  be  a  natural  thing  to  wish  to  do,  though  a 
company  which  pays  5  or  6  per  cent,  on  its  ordinary 
shares  besides  (it  is  said)  improving  property  out  of 
revenue,  cannot  allege  pecuniary  necessity  as  a  reason  ;; . 
but  I  pu/t  it  to  the  directors  as  fair-minded  men,  since 
they  have  proved  themselves  unable  in  recent  years  to  • 
cope   satisfactorily  with    that   portion   of   the  import 
which  has  been  given  into  their  care ;  since  they  have 
seen  their  quays  choked  and  all  their  available  craft 
laden  for  months  with  the  goods   they  have  had   the 
handling  of ;  since  they  have  seen  the  deliveries  para^ 
lysed  and  the  trade  dislocated  by  delays,  what  would 
have  been  the  condition  of  the  docks  and  what  would 
have  been  the  losses  of  the  timber  trade  in  1000  had 
they  had  the  complete  control,  and  the  sole  handling 
of  the  entire  timber  imports  of  London  ?    I  think  that 
the   Dock  Company  instead  of  begrudging  ought  to 
be  thankful  for  the  overside  deliveries.      But  for  them  i 
the  state  of  affairs  would  have  been  unbearable.    I 
hope   I  have   succeeded  in  shewing  that  the  Surrey 
Commercial    Dock   Company  while   it  adheres   to  its 
present  method  of  handling  wood  cargoes  will  never 
be   able   to   give  the  importer  quick  delivery    of  his 
goods,  and  also  that  the  importer,  who  is  not  respon- 
sible, is  nevertheless  made  to  bear,  in  addition  to  the  - 
delay,  the  expense  and  loss  which  it  entails.     It  seems 
to  me  that  at  the  Port  of  London,  there  is  ample  nee<i 
of  a  public  body  which  shall  make  the  furtherance  of 
the  interests  of  the  Port  itself,  and  not  the  production 
of  dividends,  its  chief  est  care,   and  t^at  while  these 
interests  are  left  in  t>he  keeping  of  private  corporations, 
as  at  present,  should  the  occasion  arise  when  public 
and  private  interests  conflict,  it  will  be  the  former  and 
not  the  latter  which  will  suffer. 

(Adjoxtrncd  for  a  slwrt  time,) 

0608.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  You  say  that  from  the- 
method  of  the  working  at  the  docks  you  submit  it  is 
hardly   possible  to  get   quick    dispatch    in    London? — 
That  is  so. 

0600.  Do  you  mean  there  is  no  cure  for  tiiat  at  all' 
and  the  trade  must  go  away  from  London? — Unless 
that  cure  is  to  be  found  in  mechanical  appliances. 

0700.  Then    the    whole    of    your    proposal   is  that 
mechanical  appliances  should  be  supplied  by  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Docks    Company? — That    would    improve- 
the  condition  of  affairs,  I  believe,  very  materially. 

0701.  And  that  is  the  only  solution  that  you  can 
suggest? — I  do  not  suggest  that  the  timber  trade  is 
leaving  the  Port  of  London. 

0702.  But  that  is  the  only  solution  that  you  can 
suggest  if  this  is  the  condition  of  things  ? — ^That  is  the  • 
only  solution  that  occurs  to  me. 

0703.  The  application  of  machinery  for  unloadins:  or 
transporting  timber  is  very  new,  is  it  not? — I  believe 
it  is. 

0704.  It  is  quite  in  its  infancy? — ^I  believe  it  has 
been  tried  in  some  ports  of  Sweden,  though,  of  course, 
personally  I  cannot  give  any  reference  to  them.  I 
believe  it  has  been  tried  there  with  success. 

0705.  But  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned  it  i» 
at  present  quite  on  trial  ? — As  far  as  I  have  any  know- 
ledge it  is  on  trial. 

0706.  Do  you  know  the  great  timber  ports  of  Hull" 
and  Hartlepool  ?— J  do  not. 

0707.  Then  may  I  say,  subject  to  your  correction, 
that  it  has  not  been  used  there  at  the  present  time? — 
I  cannot  tell  you. 

0708.  The  only  place  where  it  has  been  used  at  pre- 
sent is  at  the  Millwall  Docks  ?— So  far  as  I  know  it  is 
at  the  Millwall  Docks. 

0700.  It  was  tried  there  for  the  first  time  two  or  three 
weeks  ago? — I  have  here  the  report  of  the  trial  of  the- 
apparatus.     I  will  read  it  if  you  wish. 

0710.  All  I  want  to  gather  is  that  it  is  quite  a  new 
thing? — ^I  believe  it  is. 
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0711.  And  it  is  not  altogether,  may  I  say,  free  from 
difficuities  on  account  of  the  question  of  sorting? — I 
cannot  telL 

9712.  But  the  question  of  sorting  timA>er  is  a  very 
important  one,  I  suppose,  when  timber  is  thrown  out 
rapidly  from  large  ships  on  to  the  quay  7 — The  question 
of  sorting,  of  course,  arises  directly  you  begin  to  put 
the  timber  on  the  piling  ground. 

0713.  Therefore  in  considering  the  machinery  that  h«t» 
to  be  employed  one  must  take  note  of  the  queiMaon  ot 
sorting,  and  it  must  be  so  adapted  that  it  will  not  inter- 
fere with  sorting  ?— -Xt  muBt  be  so  adaptted  that  the  tim- 
ber can  ultimately  be  sorted. 

9714.  Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  since  timber 
has  been  imported  largely  in  stMrns-hips  the  timber 
trade  has  largely  altered  at  all  the  docks  ? — Alt«r<Ni  *^ 
what  way  do  you  mean? 

9715.  In  this  way,  that  a  steamer  requires  that  the 
cargo  should  be  unloaded  with  greater  rapidity  to  aroid 
demurrage? — It  does. 

9716.  And,  consequently,  in  order  to  meet  that  diffi- 
culty the  timber  is  unloaded  more  or  less  pell-mell  on 
the  quay,  so  as  to  get  quick  despatch  for  the  ship  to 
get  away? — Yes,  for  the  unloading  of  the  steamer. 

9717.  That  is  a  condition  of  things  which  is  pressed 
upon  all  timber  ports,  is  it  not? — It  must  press  whftre 
steam  is  used. 

9718.  The  condition  of  things  which  has  been  expe- 
rienced in  London  has  been  largely  due  to  timber  com- 
ing in  steamships  instead  of  in  sailing  vessels  ? — It  arises 
in  that  way  undoubtedly. 

9719.  You  say  you  do  not  know  Hull  or  Hartlepool  I 
— ^I  have  no  experience.  My  firm  do  not  import  timber 
to  any  other  port  than  London.  I  speak  only  of  my 
own  experience  in  anything  I  have  said  here. 

9720-  Then  if  we  find  that  there  is  the  same  condi« 
tion  of  things  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  at  the  other 
great  timber  ports,  London  is  not  peculiar  in  the  diffi- 
culty that  is  experienced  from  the  alteration  from  sail- 
ing vessels  to  steamers? — I  should  say  not. 

9721.  And  the  result  is,  is  it  not,  that  laiger  quay 
space  is  required,  so  that  steamers  can  go  alongside  and 
discharge  their  cargo  with  rapidity? — Larger  quay  space 
is  desirable,  but  if  that  quay  space  be  kept  occupied  with 
cargo  for  a  great  length  of  time,  no  amount  of  quay 
space  in  itself  would  overcome  the  diiffieulty  that  I 
speak  of. 

9722.  But  supposing  the  detention  on  the  quay  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  then  a  much  larger  quay  space 
is  still  required  for  traffic  conveyed  by  steamers  than 
for  traffic  conveyed  by  sailing  veesele  i--l.  do  not  quite 
follow  your  question. 

9723.  I  mean  the  demand  for  rapid  discharge  of  the 
steamer  is  a  demand  which  did  not  arise  in  the  time  of 
sailing  vessels? — Not  so  much,  undoubtedly. 

9724.  The  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  is  largely  increas- 
ing its  dock  capacity,  is  it  not? — ^Yes,  I  have  said  so. 

9725.  It  opened  some  portion  of  its  dock  one  or  two 
years  ago  7 — ^Yes ;  a  few  years  ago  it  opened  a  large  new 
part,  and  more  will  be  opened. 

9726.  At  present  the  conDptuay  is  spending  a  large 
aum  of  money  in  extending  its  dock ;  that  would  be  all 
in  the  right  direction  ? — ^It  would  be. 

9727.  Is  there  noit  a  radlway  at  the  Commercial  Dock  ? 
— Practically  there  is  no  direct  railway  communioaption 
with  the  dock.  It  is  in  cloee  juxtflfpomtion,  but  not 
absolutely  running  along  the  quays. 

9728.  I  do  not  know  that  the  railway  company  has 
any  access  to  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock? — It  haa, 
I  think,  access  to  one  particular  yard,  but  to  the  dodks 
as  a  system  it  has  no  access. 

9729.  I  see  it  is  in  close  juxtaposition,  but  not  abso- 
lutely running  along  the  quays? — One  railway  is. 

9730.  Do  yon  think  that  a  large  quantity  of  timber 
would  go  away  by  railway  if  the  railways  were  exten- 
ded ? — ^Yee,  I  should  think  it  would  tend  that  way. 

9731.  The  bulk  of  the  itimlber  from  the  Surrey  Commer- 
cial Docks  is  carted,  is  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

9732.  To  different  parts  of  London  ? — Yes. 

9733.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  much  of  it  goes 
eventually  on  to  a  railway  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

9734.  Do  you  think  any  large  proportion  does? — I 
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9736.  If  no  large  proportion  goes  by  railway  you 
would  not  get  very  much  advantage  by  extending  the 
railway  lines  into  the  dock? — ^If  no  large  proportion 
went  by  railway ;  but  I  cannot  answer  as  to  tiiat. 

9737.  I  suppose  the  consumption  of  timber  in  London 
itself  is  enormous  ?•— Yes. 

9738.  For  all  timber  consumed  in  London  I  presume 
carting  would  still  remain  the  most  convenient  plan? 
— In  London  it  would. 

9739.  It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  load  it  on  the 
trucks  and  unload  it  again,  either  for  London  or  the 
near  suburbs  ? — I  should  sav  not. 

9740.  Now  about  the  shortage.  Who  tallies  timber 
into  the  ship? — Seeing  th&t  I  am  not  there  when  the 
timber  is  loaded,  I  cannot  definitely  answer  that  ques- 
tion. I  believe  the  mate  of  the  vessel  is  responsible 
for  the  tally.  The  captain  signs  the  bill  of  lading, 
and  I  am  bound  by  his  signature. 

9741.  Is  there  any  proof,  if  there  is  a  shortage, 
that  the  timber  ever  was  on  the  ship,  other  than 
the  signature  of  the  mate  of  the  ship  ? — ^Would  not  you 
take  that  to  be  a  proof  ? 

9^42.  I  want  to  know  whether  there  is  anv  other 
proof? — I  have  no  other  proof. 

9743.  Has  the  merchant  any  other? — The  merchant 
can  have  no  other  proof. 

9744.  I  suppose  the  accurate  tallying  of  a  very  large 
cargo  of  timber  is  a  somewhat  difficult  and  complicate 
thing? — It  is  not  an  easy  thing. 

9745.  It  is  not  proved  therefore,  is  it,  that  if  thcie 
is  a  shortage  it  is  due  to  any  dishonesty  ?  It  might  be 
by  accident? — ^We  do  not  suggest  dishonesty — verv  far 
from  it.      It  might  be  an  accident  as  you  say. 

9746.  The  timber  might  never  have  been  in  the  ship? 
— I  think  that  the  presumption  is  the  timber  must  have 
been  in  the  ship. 

9747.  Is  there  a  large  percentage  of  cases  of  shortage 
in  your  own  experience  ? — In  my  experience  I  am  sorry 
to  say  almost  every  ship  contiuns  a  shortage  more  or 
less,  sometimes  larger,  sometimes  smaller. 

9748.  Is  the  freight  paid  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  standards? — It  is. 

9749.  Therefore  the  tendency  of  the  ship  would  not 
be  to  under-measure  the  quantity  of  timber  into  the 
ship? — It  would  not 

9750.  You  say  the  present  condition  of  things  at  the 
dock  is  very  much  against  the  interests  of  the  trade, 
and  the  fact  of  carrying  a  large  quantity  in  barges  is 
a  necessity  of  the  trade  ?— -Yes,  it  is  gronnng  into  a  very 
large  trade  with  regard  to  this  overside  delivery  of 
cargo  into  barges. 

9751.  We  had  from  Mr.  Malcolm  that  the  quantity 
discharged  overside  into  barges  is  increasing  year  by 
year?-- It  is.  I  may  say  here  I  am  quite  willing  tc 
take  the  dock  companies'  figures  as  to  the  proportion 
that  goes  overside  and  the  proportion  that  is  landed. 

9752.  Do  you  think  that  under  these  circumstances 
a  moderate  charge  for  services  rendered  in  getting 
barges  in  or  out  of  the  dock  would  be  prohibitory  to 
that  traffic? — I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  n. 
moderate  charge. 

9753.  I  have  only  in  my  mind  the  proportion  of 
charge  laid  before  us  of  the  expense  of  gettms  barges 
in  and  out  of  the  docks? — ^We  would  prefer  of  course 
to  pay  no  charge. 

9754.  That  is  natural  ?— Yea. 

9755.  What  I  meant  is  would  it  be  prohibitory  to  the 
barge  traffic? — ^It  would  depend  of  course  upon  the 
amount  charged,  and  until  I  know  what  that  amount 
IS,  I  oonld  not  aay. 

9756.  I  will  say  a  comparativelv  small  amount  Do 
you  think  it  is  just  that  oarges  should  go  into  a  dock 
and  put  the  dock  company  to  expense  and  pay  nothinv 
for  it? — I  think  if  the  barges  have  a  right  of  free  entry 
they  are  entitled  to  do  so,  and  we  are  entitled  to  take 
advantage  of  it 

9757.  It  is  one  thing  having  free  entry  and  another 
causing    expense    to    another    person? — oTes.      As  an 
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12  .»une  1901.  present,  and  not  knowing  what  that  charge  is  going 
to  be,  of  course  I  cannot  commit  myself  to  saying  I 
approve  of  the  charge  beforehand. 

0758.  My  question  does  not  refer  to  a  tonnage  rate, 
but  to  a  rate  which  would  represent  the  cost  of  the 
services  rendered  by  the  dock  comjpany  ? — Those  services 
are  not  very  heavy. 

9759.  (Mr,  Fed.)  Have  you  any  means  of  checking 
the  shipowner's  tally  as  he  delivers  from  the  ship  at 
the  dock? — The  dock  company  themselves  will  supply 
merchants  with  officials  at  a  fixed  rate  to  check  this 
tally  without  any  responsibility  as  r^ards  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Dock. 

9760.  But  they  will  not  allow  you  to  have  a  clerk 
there,  will  they  ? — ^Yes,  they  will  allow  you  to  have  your 
own  clerk  there. 

9761.  Do  you  do  that  ? — Sometimes. 

9762.  Do  you  find  when  you  have  a  clerk  there  and 
he  checks  the  shipowner's  tally  that,  as  a  rule 
there  is  no  shortage  / — I  find  that  as  a  rule  there  is  a 
very  small  shortage,  or  hardly  any  in  fact,  I  may  say. 

9763.  OCn  every  case  the  shipowner's  tally  may  be 
right,  but  do  you  suggest  that  the  timber  is  lost  after 
it  has  been  landed  and  before  delivery?— I  suggest 
that  the  timiber  is  loet  somewhere  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Dock  Comipany. 

9764.  Did  you  s«ay  that  some  of  the  timiber  goes  over- 
board sometimes  to  the  barges?— Yes,  I  did  say  so. 

9765.  Is  this  timiber  floating  about  in  the  dock?— 
No;  timiber  going  overside  is  put  into  the  barge;  it 
goes  from  the  export  port  upon  a  separate  'boll  of 
lading;  it  is  separately  placed  in  a  particular  part 
of  the  ship.  It  is  separately  taken  out,  and  it  i«  put 
into  the  merchant's  craH. 

9766.  But  is  timber  lost  in  that  way,  in  delivery 
overside  ?— Somettimes  it  miight  be  lost ;  a  piece  or  two 
might  fall  over  from  the  barge  inito  the  (water. 

9767.  But  in  the  case  of  the  timber  that  is  un- 
loaded in  the  dock,  and  has  to  be  sorted  and  piled, 
is  the  same  trouble  not  taken  to  numlber  the  parcels? 
— The  Dock  Oompany  do  not  talfy  from  the  lAiip's 
rail  for  themeetves  or  for  anyone.  The  tally  they 
take  is  after  the  cargo  has  been  landed  and  has  been 
piled ;  then  the  pieces  are  counlted  by  their  own  olerka. 

9768.  I  under£rt)and;  but  theae  elaborate  arrange- 
ments of  sorting  and  piling  ap(ply  to  timiber  which 
has  to  go  through  the  dock  and  to  be  placed  on  the 

auay.  As  regaras  timber  which  is  put  oveiside  on 
iie  barges,  what  do  you  say?— Do  you  mean  on  be- 
half of  the  merchant  or  on  behalf  of  the  Dock  Oom- 
pany? 

9769.  On  behalf  of  the  merchant  When  it  is  put 
overside  into  the  barge,  these  elaiborate  sortings  and 
pilinfls  are  not  resorted  to  ?— Generally  a  separate  bill 
of  lading  is  prepared  for  one  or  twK>  sizee  ol  a  specdfio 
quality — generally  the  same  quality — and  the  mark 
would  be  the  same  mark;  so  that  there  is  not  the 
same  necessity  for  sorting  as  would  arise  where  you 
are  taking  delivery  of  a  whole  cargo  consisting  of  a 
very  large  number  of  pieces  with  numerous  marks 
and  numerous  qualities. 

9770.  We  were  told  that  a  larger  percentage  of  tim- 
ber goes  oversdde  than  is  sorted  and  piled  in  Uie  docks  ? 
— I  think  that  more  timber  is  landed  into  the  keep- 
ing of  the  dock  than  goes  overside  into  the  keeping 
of  the  merchant. 

9771.  Aipart  from  that  question  of  the  railway,  is 
the  Surrey  Gbmmercial  Dock  well  situated  as  regards 
the  convenience  of  the  timber  trade?— Yes,  it  is  most 
decidedly. 

9772.  The  larger  portion  of  the  timiber  trade  in  Lon- 
don, and  for  manufacturers  emiploying  timber,  ifi  car- 
ried on,  I  think,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  is 
it  not?— No,  I  ihin(k  not.  I  think  the  timber  docks 
of  the  Surrey  Commercial  Company  are  very  well  suited 
for  the  requirements  of  the  timber  trade  of  Uondon. 

9773.  {^ear  Admiral  jffcaci)  Do  you  own  any  bargee 
of  your  own? — ^No. 

9774.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  Watermen's  Oomipany,  or  any  opinion  concerning 
H?— -In  what  sense? 


9775.  Do  you  think  they  are  an  efficient  body  of 
men,  and  is  it  a  good  thing  that  they  should  have 
control  over  the  lighters  in  the  river  ? — ^I  do  not  think 
that  any  one  body  like  the  Watermen's  Oompany 
should  have  the  control  of  all  the  lighterage  of  the 
Pgit  of  London. 

9776.  (Sir  Bobert  Giffen.)  1  should  like  you  to  make 
clear  what  is  the  natare  of  the  necessity  for  sorting 
the  timber  when  it  arrives.  Are  there  many  cases  of 
ships  with  cargoes  belonging  to  single  owners  ? — In  my 
case  the  cargo  almost  entirely  belongs  to  my  firm. 

9777.  To  one  person? — Yes,  in  my  case. 

9778.  What  is  the  neoeseity  for  sorting  that  arises 
in  your  case? — ^The  neceseity  is  very  obvioua  In  a 
cargo  of  timiber  there  mnj  be  three  or  four  qualities : 
first,  second,  third,  fourth.  There  would  be  a  variety 
of  sizes:  llin.,  9in.,  7in.,  6in.,  4i&.  Every  eize  and 
every  quality  has  got  to  be  put  by  itself.  That  is  the 
work  that  ^e  Dock  Company  do  and  charge  for  as 
sorting  and  piling. 

9779.  And  there  are  no  means  of  loading  the  ship 
so  as  to  obviate,  to  some  extent,  the  necessity  for 
sorting  when  the  cargo  comes  out? — "So,  I  ain  i^raid 
not ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  means. 

9780.  We  have  been  informed,  I  think  by  Sir  Thomas 
Sutherland,  that,  in  the  caee  of  ahips  of  his  comjpany, 
they  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  sort  the  ca^o 
when  it  goes  into  the  ships,  so  as  to  avoid  di£Bculties 
of  that  kind  when  they  uxiload?— I  think  his  ships 
bring  various  cargoes,  they  are  not  wood  cargoes  en- 
tirely. €roods  which  are  sold  to  go  overside,  that  is 
to  say,  not  to  go  to  the  Dock  Compan/e  keeping  ai 
all,  are  placed  upon  a  sexMirate  bill  of  lading  for  that 
particular  parcel.  They  are  placed  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  ship  at  the  time  the  ship  is  loaded.  This 
particular  parcel  is  placed  by  itself  on  the  particular 
bill  of  lading,  and  it  comes  out  of  the  ^p,  aa  a  rule, 
by  itself,  and  would  go  into  the  barge,  aa  a  rule, 
straightaway. 

9781>  Could  not  that  system  be  made  quite  general, 
so  that  all  the  cargo  would  come  out  soited  from  the 
beginning  to  some  extent? — My  colleague  here  suggests 
to  me  that  where  goods  are  arranged  to  go  under  cover 
a  customer  might  put  that  class  of  goods  under  a  separate 
bilH  of  lading. 

9782.  So  that  to  some  extent  a  good  deal  of  the  neces- 
sity for  sorting  can  be  obviated  b^  measures  adopted 
at  the  time  of  the  loading  of  the  ship  ? — I  should  think 
so,  but  it  never  has  been  done  as  far  as  I  know. 

9783.  Have  you  ever  any  cases  of  ships  loaded  with 
goods  all  of  the  same  quality  in  a  complete  cargo? — I 
have  had  such  cases. 

9784.  Then,  of  course,  in  that  case  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  sorting? — ^There  is  no  queston  of  sorting. 

9785.  You  spoke  of  a  shortage  in  almost  every  case, 
when  the  dock  company  gives  you  delivery,  as  compared 
with  the  tally  of  the  shipowner  upon  which  you  have 
to  pay  freight.  Is  there  ever  any  case  of  a  surplus, 
according  to  the  dock  tally? — I  have  to  ransack  my 
memory  for  a  case  like  that.  I  think  there  may  have 
been  such  a  case  once  in  my  expe(rience. 

9786.  If  to  some  extent  the  tally  of  the  shipowner 
was  accidentally  incorrect,  the  balance  would  be  equal 
on  both  sides  probably  at  the  end  of  a  time? — I  have 
known  this  more  frequently ;  I  have  known  cases  where 
the  number  of  pieces,  which  have  been  returned  by  the 
dock  company,  agreed  wilth  the  numiber  of  pieces  which 
have  been  put  on  board  the  ship ;  but  a  shortage  might 
arise  in  this  way,  that  the  standard  quantity  might  be 
a  short  quantity,  the  cubic  feet  might  be  short,  or  there 
might  be  an  overage  in  one  particular  class  oi  tin^ber, 
and  a  shortage  in  another  paiticiilar  dees  of  tim^r. 
I  have  known  cases  like  that,  but  they  do  not  occur 
very  frequently. 

9787.  Perhaps  there  is  some  difficulty  with  regard  to 
the  tally  when  the  goods  are  put  on  board  the  ship ;  do 
you  mean  that  ? — ^Wlien  the  goods  are  put  on  boanl  the 
ship,  to  begin  with,  I  believe  (I  am  speaking  from 
hearsay  now,  because  I  have  never  been  there),  the  cus- 
tom is  for  the  ship  to  place  a  quantity  upon  an  indi- 
vidual bill  of  lading  into  a  specific  harge,  which  is  sent 
them  by  the  steamer,  and  the  mate,  or  other  respon- 
sible  officer  of  the  steamer,  has  the  opportunity  of 
counting  those  goods  in  the  barge  before  he  puts  them 
on  board  the  ship  and  before  he  signs  for  having 
ceived  them. 
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9788.  So  that  taHj  when  the  goods  are  put  on  board 
the  ship  ought  to  be  the  best  of  all  ? — ^I  can  say  it  ought 
to  be  the  best  of  all. 

0789.  {Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry,)  As  a  mere  matter  of 
curiosity,  could  you  tell  me  wh&t  is  the  derivation  of 
the  standard  as  165  cubic  feet? — It  is  called  the  St 
Petersburg  standard.  St.  Petersbnrg,  the  capital  of 
Russia,  is  a  yery  large  producing  place  for  wood. 

9790.  You  do  not  know  what  the  foundation  for  that 
yery  curious  measure  of  165  cubic  feet  is? — ^It  is  120 
pieces,  12  feet  long,  11  in.  wide,  1^  in.  thick ;  it  con* 
tains  165  cubic  feet. 

9791.  Will  you  refer  to  question  2326?  It  will  be 
useful  to  us  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  MatthewiB  that  the  tidal  riyers  or  creeks 
in  Essex,  as  the  CoHne,  the  Blaokwatw,  and  the  Orouch, 
might  be  deepened,  buoyed,  lighted,  and  made  to  senre 
as  transhipment  stations  so  as  to  reliere  the  congestion 
in  the  Thames  docks.  You  will  see  later  on  that  timber 
is  specially  referred  to  by  the  same  witness  as  caf>able 
df  being  dealt  with  in  those  now  unused  creeks? — This 
is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  the  matter,  and,  of  course, 
I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert. 

9792.  It  would  be  valuable  for  us  to  have  your  opinion 
on  the  point? — If  it  would  tend  to  assist  the  trade,  I 
should  say  so,  but  I  have  not  gone  into  it. 

9793.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  practical  suggestion? — ^I 
cannot  say. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr^  Loehnis, 

9794.  I  want  to  clear  up  this  question  of  shortage. 
In  the  first  place,  a  merchant  has  a  certain  number  of 
days  for  loading  the  vessel,  under  the  charter  party  ?— 
Yes. 

9795.  And  he  has  not  to  exceed  those  days,  or,  if  he 
does,  he  has  to  pay  demurrage? — I  believe  so. 

9796.  Therefore  his  great  object  is  to  get  the  vessel 
loaded  within  the  days'  limit  lor  disoharge,  he  either 
has  a  certain  number  of  days  or  he  has  to  discharge 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  port,  and  if  the  numbor 
of  days  for  discharge  is  exceeded  he  has  to  pay  demur- 
rage. Therefore  it  is  to  his  interest  to  get  the  cargo 
into  the  vessel  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  get  the 
cargo  out  of  the  vessel  as  quickly  as  possible  ? — I  should 
say  so. 

9797.  When  a  vessel  comes  over  here  she  delivers  part 
overside,  as  a  rule,  into  barges.  Are  the  shortages  of 
which  you  complain  shortages  shown  by  comparing  the 
merchants'  specification  of  what  ought  to  be  landed 
with  that  which  actually  has  been  landed,  according 
to  the  dimensions  and  according  to  the  qualities  after 
the  dock  company  has  ascertained  them? — The  short- 
ages represent  the  difference  upon  the  bill  of  lading 
quantity  and  the  quantity  which  has  been  returned  by 
the  dock  company  as  having  been  landed. 

9798.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there 
is  practically  always  in  every  vessel  a  certain  quantity 
landed  "on  account  of  whom  it  may  concern"? — No,  I 
do  not  know  that. 

9799.  Frequently  ? — It  has  happened  so. 

9800.  Very  frequently.  And  is  not  that  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  shipper  has  himself  delivered  into  barges 
caigo  which  ought,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  be  landed  ? — 
It  would  be  so  if  it  is  sa 

9801.  And  do  you  not  know  this  as  a  matter  of  fact : 
that  if  you  take  the  whole  quantity  delivered  on  quay 
during  the  year  you  get  no  shortages  in  the  number  of 
pieces? — I  do  not  quite  follow  the  question. 

9802.  Do  yon  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
dock  company  returns  to  the  broker  pieces  as  landed 
"  on  account  of  whom  it  may  concern,"  which  wipes  out 
every  piece  of  shortage  shown  in  the  returns? — ^No^ 
those  returns  do  not  wipe  out  every  piece  of  shortage 
shown  in  the  returns. 

9803.  When  you  in  your  evidence  stated  that  you  had 
lost  dS247  worth  of  goods  in  what  you  called  shortage, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  those  cases  there  had  been  landed 
goods  "on  account  of  whom  it  may  concern,"  which 
were  afterwards  appropriated  by  the  broker  amongst  the 
various  merchants  who  complained  of  shortage? — In 
any  case  where  that  has  occurred  to  us  we  have  de- 
ducted it  from  the  shortage ;  that  is  to  say,  we  have 
given  the  company  the  benefit  of  it. 
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9804.  Take  the  first  vessel,  the  "Queeumoor."      Do       Mr.  A. 
you  say  that  there  was  nothing  landed  in  the  case  ot  Farquhar99n, 

that  vessel  "on  account  of  whom  it  may  concern"? — .«  , :„^, 

My  clerk  says  there  was.  ^^  Junemi. 

9805.  Would  not  that  be  accounted  for  by  the  mis- 
delivery of  the  ship  into  barges  of  the  goods  which 
ought  to  have  been  landed  ? — It  might  be  so  accounted 
for. 

9806.  May  I  take  it  generally  that  is  the  way  in  which 
the  better  part  of  the  shortage  of  which  you  complain  is 
to  be  accounted  for? — I  should  say  that  would  be  so. 

9807.  Now  I  want  to  ask  yon  about  the  way  in  which 
the  business  has  changed.  In  the  old  days  a  sailing 
vessel  brought  a  cargo  practically  under  one  bill  of  lad- 
ing. It  was  one  parcel  of  goods,  or,  at  the  most,  two? 
—In  the  old  days  there  were  not  so  many  bills  of  lading 
in  use  in  a  steamer  as  there  are  now. 

9808.  And  is  it  now  an  ordinary  thing  to  find  a  vessel 
coming  to  the  Surrey  OommerciaL  Dodu  with  a  cargo 
of  between  200,000  and  300,000  pieces  of  timber,  it 
is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  have  200,000  to  300,000 
oominfi;,  is  it?— I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  experi* 
ence,  but  I  imagine  that  the  number  of  pieces  is  much 
larger  now,  because  the  cargoes  are  much  larger. 

98091  Under  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  bills  of  lading? 
— ^In  my  experience  we  have  had  as  many  as  thirty  and 
thirty-five  bills  of  lading,  but  there  again  it  all  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  cargo  ;  the  bigger  tiie  cargo  tlie  more 
numerous  the  bills  of  lading,  but  the  tendency  has 
been  that  the  vessel  should  come  with  a  very  large 
number  of  pieces  carried  under  numerous  bills  of 
lading.    That  is  the  tendency  in  overside  deliveries. 

9810.  And  that  makes  the  aocurate  delivery  overside 
very  difficult? — ^Yes,  it  tends  that  way. 

9811.  And  increases  the  labour  of  sorting  7 — ^It  can- 
not increase  the  labour  of  sorting. 

9812.  It  you  are  getting  250,000  pieces  it  would, 
would  it  not?— I  beg  your  pardon  ;  you  are  talking  now 
of  delivery  overside  into  barges? 

9813.  I  am  talking  of  both.  Ko  vessel  practically 
ever  delivers  her  whole  cargo  overside  ? — ^I  have  known 
an  instance.      It  is  occasionally  so,  but  very  seldom. 

9814.  Usually  part  goes  overside,  and  part  has  to  be 
sorted?— Yes. 

9815.  It  has  to  be  sorted  according  to  quality  and 
according  to  sise  ? — ^Yes. 

9616.  And  you  sell  on  the  specification  oi  the  dock 
company  ?— -Yes, 

9617.  When  you  talk  about  mechanical  appliances 
are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Malcolm  said,  on  the  22nd 
May,  'before  this  Commission,  that  this  question  of 
mechanical  appliances  had  been  considered  by  the 
Surrey  Commercial  Dock  directors,  and  had  been  found 
impracticable? — I  saw  that  in  the  evidence  which  has 
heeo.  given. 

9818.  Do  you  accept  that — ^that  they  have  considered 
it,  and  according  to  the  best  of  their  jadgment  have 
found  that  it  would  not  work  ?-^Oertainly  ^  I  must 
accept  it  if  they  say  so. 

9619.  And  are  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  dixeotors, 
as  far  as  the  timber  trade  is  concerned,  gentlemen 
who  are  representative  of  all  the  various  branches  of 
the  timber  trade  in  London  ? — I  should  say  sa 

9820.  And  I  suppose  their  interests  as  merchants,  or 
as  brokers,  pecuniarily  is  greater  that  the  timber  trade 
should  be  a  profitable  tnule  than  Uiat  they  should  earn 
their  dock  oirectorB' 


9821.  Do  you  not  think,  knowing  the  gentlemen  who 
are  the  dock  directors,  thiat  they  hjkve  done  that  whic^ 
is  best  in  the  interests  of  the  trade?— First  of  all,  the 
dock  directors  are  not  all  timber  importers ;  some  of 
them  are  agents,  and  some  of  them  are  brokers.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  have  given  this  question  their 
consideration,  and  I  do  not  challenge  the  decision  they 
have  arrived  at,  but  the  knowledge  that  they  possess 
practically  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  may  have  influ- 
enced them  in  their  decision. 

9822.  I  only  want  to  understand  what  your  view  is. 
Their  own  .personal  interest  is  that  the  trade  should 
flourish  ?— Certainly. 

9823.  And  that  would  also  be  the  interest  which 
they  have  as  directors  of  the  Dock  Company? — But 
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Mr.  A,       %ome  people  have  got  to  be  shown  theu  interest ;   they 
Farqt^UMTton,  do  not  always  see  it. 

12  Jone'lGOl  {Chairman.)  You  will  be  careful,  Mr.  Loehnis,  I 
hope,  to  limit  your  cross-examination  to  challenging 
statemeints  which  have  been  made  by  the  witness.  We 
have  heard  from  your  own  witnesses  with  regard  to  the 
Surrey  Commercial  Docks  and  what  they  have  done  and 
what  they  propose  to  do.  Will  you  please  limit  your- 
self to  ch^lenging  statements  which  the  witness  has 
made? 

{Mr,  LoehnU.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases. 

0824.  The  only  figures  which  you  have  given  are 
figures  for  1000  7— That  is  so. 

0825.  Do  you  think  that  1000  is  quite  a  fair  instance 
to  give  of  the  Surrey  Ck)mmercial  Docks  ? — ^I  could  give 
the  figures  of  1800.  I  have  given  the  figures  of  1000 
as  being  the  most  recent  and  as  showing  the  gravity 
of  the  grievance. 

0826.  But  that  gravity  is  due,  I  suppose,  to  very 
ezceptional  circumstances  which  were  existing  in  1000  ? 
— Tnere  were  exceptional  circumstances  existing  in 
1000.  We  had  a  larger  import  to  begin  with  in  1000 
than  we  had  in  1800. 

0827.  Considerably  larger? — I  have  not  the  actual 
figures  before  me,  but  I  could  believe  it  was  con- 
siderably larger. 

9828.  Has  the  trade  been  growing  in  the  last  few 
years?  Have  the  imports  been  growing  from  year  to 
year? — Gradually  growing.  They  vary.  Some  years 
there  is  a  larger  import,  some  years  there  is  a  smaller 
import.  They  go  up  and  down  according  as  the  de- 
mand exists  for  timber. 

9820.  The  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  has  been  ham- 
pered in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  has  it  not,  by 
this  extension  of  the  building  of  the  Greenland  Docks. 
They  have  lost  the  use  of  one  of  their  locks? — They 
have. 

0830.  And  that  was  very  noticeable  last  year? — I 
believe  that  has  existed  for  some  years. 

0831.  And  it  is  since  then  that  there  have  been 
these^complaints  about  delay  ? — These  complaints  about 
delay  have  not  arisen  solely  in  1000. 

0832.  Nobody  has  suggested  yet  that  there  were  these 
complaints  of  being  detained  till  1808.  I  think  that 
was  the  first  date  of  the  suggestion  ? — ^You  mean  the 
delay  of  the  steamer  ? 

0833.  Yes?— Not  to  the  same  extent,  certainly. 

0834.  Do  you  not  attribute  that  partially  to  the  fact 
that  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  have  been  taking 
steps  to  benefit  and  accommodate  the  trade  by  their 
extension  of  works  ? — ^Tes. 

0835.  There  was  some  inconvenience  for  some  time 
as  the  result  of  that  ? — ^Yes  ;  it  must  be  so. 

0836.  Now  about  this  question  of  rent  that  you  have 
mentioned.  Is  not  this  the  fact  about  the  way  in 
which  rent  is  charged  ?  Up  to  1883  the  dock  company 
charged  rent  on  all  jroods  from  the  date  of  the  shipping 
breaking  fculk?— -I  could  not  say  as  to  that  as  I  have 
not  the  dock  company's  charges  before  me. 

0837.  You  have  said  something  which  does  not  agree 
with  it.  Will  you  say  if  you  can  follow  me  ?  Up  to 
1883  they  charged  rent  on  all  goods  from  the  date  of 
breaking  bulk.  In  1883  there  was  a  depression  in  the 
timber  trade  and  to  ease  and  benefit  the  trade  the 
dock  companies  said,  "  We  will  make  to  the  trade  a 
concession,  tba4/  is  to  say,  we  will  only  charge  them 
rent  from  the  date  of  breaking  bulk  on  goods  under 
cover"? — It  may  be  so. 

.  0838.  "  And  goods  which  are  not  under  cover  are  to 
pay  rent  only  from  the  date  of  landing  "  ?— I  cannot 
accept  it  or  deny  it 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serutton. 

0830.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  with  reference 
to  something  put  to  you  by  Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry. 
The  freight  is  paid  on  the  standard  and  therefore  if 
that  was  the  only  consideration  the  shipowner  would 
not  be  aggrieved  if  he  delivered  a  larger  number  of 
standards  beoause  he  would  be  getting  freight  paid  oit 
a  larger  amount.  That  is  what  Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry 
put  to  you.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  this  :  is  there  also 
a  clause  in  your  bill  of  lading  by  which  the  statement 
made  in  the  bill  of  lading  is  made  conclusive  evidence 
against  the  shipowner? — That  is  so. 

0840.  So  that  if  the  shipowner  puts  a  quantity  in 
his  bill  of  lading  on  which  he  was  to  get  freight  he 
would  also  have  to  deliiver  that  quantiity  without  being 
able  to  dispute  that  he  received  it?— That  iS  so. 

0941.  So  that  although  he  might  get  the  freight  on 
more  standards  he  would  have  to  pay  the  value  of  the 
quantity  delivered  short? — ^Yes. 

0842.  It  is  not  to  his  advantage  to  put  an  extra 
quantity  in  the  bill  of  sale  because  'he  would  have  to 
pay  for  it? — ^That  is  so. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dcddy. 

0843.  The  timber  you  have  to  deal  with  is  mostly 
consumed  in  London  and  the  London  district,  is  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

0844.  If  a  charge  were  put  on  the  lighters  you  would 
be  able  to  recover  that  from  the  consumers,  would  you 
not  It  would  not  fall  upon  you? — ^Would  not  that 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  the  chaige? 

0846.  Do  you  say  it  would  depend  on  the  amount 
of  the  charge  9 — ^Yes. 

0046.  Say  a  charge  of  one  shilling  per  lighter ;  what 
do  you  say  to  that.  Could  not  you  recover  that  from 
the  consumers  7— I  should  lose  that  off  mr  profit.  I 
should  not  aak  my  consumers  to  pay  that 

0847.  Gould  you  not  if  you  wished  recover  it  from  the 
consumers  ?— -I  told  you  I  would  not  ask  for  so  small  a 
charge  as  that  from  the  consumer. 

0848.  That  is  the  only  answer  you  give  to  the  ques- 
tion ?— Yes.    I  would  lose  it  off  my  profit. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hctrper. 

0840.  In  reference  to  something  which  Sir  John 
Wolfe-Barry  put  to  you,  I  do  not  know  if  you  know 
Purfleet  Wharf  ?— No  ;   I  do  not 

06G0.  Where  the  Jarrah  timber  goes? — No,  I  am  not 
in  that  trade. 

0861.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  knew  whether 
there  was  a  timber  transporter  there? — I  have  heard 
there  is,  but  I  cannot  say  personally. 

0662.  And  that  there  has  been  for  a  long  time?-^I 
cannot  telL 


Be-examined  by  Mr.  Bowland  Whitehead. 

0663.  In  answer  to  Sir  John  Wolfe3arry,  you  said 
that  you  look  to  mechanical  i^pliances  as  if  they  were 
the  sole  remedy  for  the  congestion  in  the  dcokB.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  had  in  your  mind  at  that 
momeiit  that  in  your  evidence  in  diief  you  referred  to 
the  bad  system  of  labour  which  exists  in  the  docks  f 
— I  am  afraid  that  I  had  not  that  particular  Mt  of  my 
evidence  in  mind. 

.  0664b  Would  not  an  improvement  in  the  system  of 
labour  be  also  a  remedy  which  you  would  suggest?— 
I  should  suggest  so. 


Dr. 
Ji.  Afrssel. 


0866.  You  are  the  managing  direotofr  of  the  firm  of 
Spencer,  Chapman,  and  Messel,  Ltd.,  and  a  member 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Oommeroe? — Yes. 

0666.  You  have  been  nominated  by  the  chemical  trade 
section  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Conuneiee  to  offer 
evidence  before  us  on  the  subject  of  the  chemical  trade  ? 
-^Yes. 

0667.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  drafted  the  state- 
ment of  your  evidence  yourself  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  dictated  it 


Dr.  RtmoLPH  Mzsssl  called  and  examined. 

'  0658.  It  is  your  own  writing  practically  I — Yes. 


0850.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  you  have  to  say  ? 
— I  am  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Studies  for  (demist ry 
and  Chemical  industry  of  the  University  of  London,  a 
member  of  the  Council  and  Past  Chairman  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Chemical  Industrj%  and  a  Fellow  Member  of  the 
Council,  and  Past  Chairman  of  the  Chemical  Society, 
^"fy  company  are  large  importers  of  salt,  and  exporters 
of  salt-cake  and  burnt  ore,  and  other  chemicals  and 
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minerals.  These  goods  are  usually  imported  and  ex- 
ported in  bulk  by  my  company  in  small  vessels  char- 
.tered  for  their  transport  Prior  to  the  year  1874  my 
company's  works  were  situated  on  the  canal  at  Strat- 
iord,  and  the  goods  referred  to  were  conveyed  by 
lighters  and  barges  between  my  company's  works  and 
the  small  vessels  referred  to,  which  loaded  and  unloaded 
their  cargo  in  the  Biver  Thames  and  in  the  docks.  In 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  Buch  lighterage,  my  com- 
pany erected  works  at  Silveirtown,  on  the  north  bank 
^f  the  River  Thames,  and  excavated  the  foreshore,  in 
order  that  the  small  vessels  conveying  full  cargoes 
might  be  discharged  and  loaded  directly  on  to  and  hrom 
my  company's  premises.  My  company  also  import 
such  goods  as  pyrites  and  copper  ore,  and  bars,  and 
export  sulphate  of  copper  and  acids  in  large  quantities 
from  and  to  vessels  unloading  and  loading  in  the  dodks 
and  river.  In  all  these  branches  of  business  my  com- 
pany have  to  meet  severe  competition  from  centres  of 
industry  using  the  home  ports  of  Newcastle-upon-I^e^ 
Liverpool  and  Swansea,  and  also  from  the  German 
manufacturing  centres,  sending  goods  long  distances 
over  their  canal  system  to  Uiet  ports  of  Hamburg, 
Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  etc.  My  company  are  handi- 
capped by  reason  of  the  delaya  in  the  unloading  and 
loading  of  vessels  in  the  Port  of  Londcm.  We 
ireqnently  send  goods  to  such  vessels  in  lighters  which 
wait  sometimes  for  many  days  b^ore  the  goods  therein 
"are  deliveved  on  board,  and  this  delay  haa  caused 
orders  to  be  cancelled,  and  the  eoods  brought  back  to 
our  premises  ;  sometimes  the  d^y  is  added  to  by  the 
goods  being  "  shut  out,"  the  vessel  going  away  without 
-them.  I  cannot  definitely  allocate  the  re8ponsibilii7 
for  such  a  state  of  things,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
ji  bad  system  must  generidly  obtain  in  tne  Port  of 
London  for  it  to  exist  at  all. 

9860.  Will  you  tell  us  to  what  particular  dock  you 
ullude? — Unfortunately  I  cannot  tell  you  that.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  multiplication  of  authorities 
-controlling  the  Port  of  London  is  not  conducive  to  the 
•establishment  and  maintmance  of  well-ordered 
^^nditiona  :of  commerce;  on  one  occasion  my 
company  lost  several  hundred  pounds,  by  reason 
K>f  an  injury  done  to  one  of  our  barges  in  sitting 
on  a  pile  outside  the  docks,  as  every  authority,  dock 
.company,  Thames  Conservancy,  and  County  Council 
^repudiated  liability. 

9861.  Do  yon  mean  that  she  grounded  there? — Yee. 

9862.  Was  she  stove  in  ? — She  stove  in  the  bottom, 
and  it  was  supposed  we  should  go  to  the  Thames  Oon- 
aervancy.  The  Thames  Conservancy,  however,  •  said  it 
was  a  matter  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on 
account  of  the  sewer,  and  therefore  we  should  go  to  the 

'tJoun^  CounciL 

9863.  Surely  you  can  tell  me  the  particular  dock 
where  this  happened  ? — I  am  sorry  I  cannot.  I  would 
have  found  it  if  I  had  known  it  was  of  any  particular 
importance. 

.  9864.  When  you  tell  me  you  deal  in  pyrites  and 
copper  ore,  you  must  know  where  they  go  to? — ^I  am 
'Sorry  to  say  I  do  not  I  believe  it  is  the  MiUwall  Docks, 
but  as  it  is  a  question  of  evidence,  I  should  not  like  to 
.apeak  with  ceitainty  about  it  I  am  of  opinion  that  a 
thorough  change  in  the  administration  of  the  Port  of 
Xondon  is  necessary,  a  thoroughly  practical  and  repre- 
sentative body  should  be  substituted  for  the  numerous 
Authorities  at  present  controlling  the  river  and  docks. 


I  consider  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the         j)^^ 
river  and  docks  should  be  able  to  offer  economical  and    7^.  M^el. 

sufficient  accommodation  to  the  largest  vessels.     It  is        

absolutely  necessary  that  the  present  conditions  of  free  1"-^  J^n©  1901. 

water  should   be  preserved,  the   absolute  freedom  of  =^^ 

.entrance  into  and  exit  from  the  docks  for  lighters,  such 

as  obtains  in  the  river  is  a  sine  qua  non,    I  am  of  the 

opinion  that  the  Port  of  London  should  be  administered 

by  a  public  trust  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  of 

the  Port  of  London,  and  that  the  present  charges  are 

amply  sufficient,  if  properly  adjusted  and  administered, 

to  sufficiently  maintain  and  improve  the  port    I  am  of 

the  opinion   that   the  privilege  claimed  by   licensed 

lightermen  of  being  the  only  persons  allowed  freedom 

to  navigate  on  the  River  Thames  should  be  done  away 

with.     It  is  an  obsolete  and  irksome  condition  of  things 

and  thoroughly  out  of  date,  and  is  permitted  in  no  other 

port  or  river  of  the  United  Kingdc«n. 

'  9865.  Will  you  tell  me  what  length  of  experience  yon 
have  of  the  Port  of  London  ? — ^Thiriy-one  yean. 

9866.  (iStr  Eobert  Gift  en,)  What  are  the  principal 
countries  to  which  you  export  your  goods? — ^France, 
Italy,  Greece,  China,  the  Cape,  and  Belgium.  We  do 
a  very  large  coasting  business  too. 

9867.  A  large  part  of  your  export,  then,  would  go  by 
vessels  having  ocmiparatively  short  voyages  ? — ^Yes,  com- 
paratively ;  Italy,  for  instance. 

'  9868.  From  what  docks  do  these  vessels  principally 
go  ? — I  regret  to  say  I  do  not  know  that  I  sent  my 
notee  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  aek  them  if  there 
was  anything  else  required. 

9869.  The  pyrites  that  come  to  you  I  suppose  come 
chiefly  from  Spain  and  Portugal  ? — Yee. 

9870.  That  would  also  come  in  comparatively  small 
vessels  ? — ^No,  they  come  in  1,000-ton  vessels. 

9871.  But  not  very  big  vessels  such  aa  go  into  the  Al- 
bert Dock  and  into  the  Tilbury  Dock  ? — ^Yee.  We  have 
had  cargoes  to  fetch  from  these  docks,  and  I  believe 
from  MiUwall  Docka  too.  They  sometimea  unload  in 
the  River  Thames,  and  sometimes  they  go  to  the  docks. 
I  believe  the  MiUwall  Docks  are  the  chief  docks  to  which 
they  go.  I  reaUy  want  to  emphasise  these  two  points  : 
that  lighterage  is  a  very  important  matter  for  ne^  and 
that  is  the  reason  we  have  moved  our  works ;  and  the 
other  point  is  the  case  where  we  had  to  send  from  pUlar 
to  post  where  we  could  get  no  redress — ^nobody  was 
responsible. 

{Chairman,)  But  you  cannot  tell  us  where  the  piUar 
or  the  post  is. 

{Mr.  George  WaUace.)  I  will  try  to  help  your  Lord- 
ship about  tifiat 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  George  WaUaee, 

9872.  Do  you  remember  that  you  brought  an  action 
against  the  London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Cranmittee 
about  this  accident? — ^Yes. 

9873.  Do  you  remember  the  result  of  the  action^ — 
We  lost  it 

9874.  And  you  lost  it  on  this  ground,  did  you  not, 
that  your  lighterman  was  distinctly  ordered  by 'the  offi- 
cials of  the  Joint  Committee  not  to  leave  his  barge 
there  ? — ^Admitting  aU  that,  we  were  sent  from  piUar  to 
post  before  we  could  get  any  redress  at  all. 


Mr.  Hbnbt  Bellinoham  Siotk  called  and  examined. 


'    9876.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Parker,  Wellesley,  and  Co.,  carrying  on  business  at 
^y  Rood  Lane,  London,  E.C.  ?— Yes. 

9876.  You  have  been  nominated  by  the  Dried  Fruit 
Trade  Association  to  give  evidence  with  regard  to  that 
trade  before  this  Omnmission  ? — ^I  have. 

9877.  Will  you  please  give  us  your  evidence? — For 
•many  years  paat  it  has  b^en  customary  to  dischai^e 
'vessels  (bringing  cargoes  of  dried  fruit  to  the  Port  of 
London)  at  riverside  wharves,  whenever  the  draft  of  the 
'vessiels  permitted  their  coming  up  the  river  to  the  spot 
nvhere  the  wharves  dealing  with  this  trade  are  situated. 
When  the  vessels  are  too  larce  to  oome  up  the  river  to 
the  wharves,  the  vessel  usually  lies  in  tne  docks,  and 
•discharges  the  cargo  into  river  lighters,    which  carry 


the  goods  to  the  wharves.  Some  of  the  reasons' for  the 
removal  of  goods  from  dock  control  are  as  follows :  — 
The  scale  of  charges  for  landing  goods  ait  the  riverside 
wharves  are  lower  than  those  in  force  at  the  docks. 
The  wharf«0  have  greater  facilities  than  the  docks  for 
handling,  exauiining,  and  sampling  the  goods,  owing 
to  the  close  proximity  of  the  wharves,  to  the  fruit 
market  Vessels  are  discharged  more  rapidly  at  the 
riverside  wharves  than  at  the  docks,  the  wharves  pos- 
sessing improved  machinery,  while  the  machinery  at  the 
London,  St  Ka*harine'8,  and  MiUwall  Docks  is  out  of 
date.  The  management  of  the  riverside  wharves  exer- 
cise more  immediate  control  over,  and  pay  greater  atten- 
tion to,  the  details  of  their  business  than  the  London 
.and  India  Dock  Company.  Early  and  late  work  in 
-unloading  vessels  is  a  great  convenience  to  my  trade.. 


Mr.  H.  li 
Smith. 
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Mr,  H,  B     whicli  is  dona  in  a  limited  time  and  under  great  pree- 
sfmUh'       WP^      The  riverside  whanree  give  the  utmost  facilities 

for  early  and  late  work,  wliile  the  London  and  India 

12  Jnne  ItfOl  Dock  Company  raise  great  objections.  The  facilities 
given  in  the  dodu  of  liverpool  for  rapid  clearance 
of  goods  over  the  quay  at  a  low  rate  have  largely 
served  to  increase  the  trade  of  that  port  at  the  expense 
of  London.  I  would  say  that  the  increase  in  currants 
alone  in  the  Port  of  Liverpool  owing  to  this  facility  is 
nearly  50  per  cent. 

0878.  Do  you  know  that  from  your  own  knowledge? 
— Yes- 

0879.  (8ir  Bobert  Giifen.)  During  what  time?— Bince 
1895  London  lu»  been  stationaiy,  while  liverpool  has 
increased  nearly  50  per  cent.  These  are  figures  taken 
from  our  own  books.  With  regard  to  the  facilities 
given  in  the  dobks  of  Liverpool  for  rapid  clearance  of 

rds  over  the  quay,  there  is  a  rather  important  point, 
is  a  clearance  which  enables  the  wholesale  dealers 
in  Liverpod  to  take  goods  by  van  from  the  quay  into 
their  own  warehouses  or  to  deliver  to  railway  vans  for 
a  very  small — ^merely  nominal— charge,  whilst  in  London 
the  docks  require  that  the  whole  of  the  warehouse 
charges  (I  think  6d.  per  cwt.)  should  be  paid 
under  similar  circumstances.  The  consequence  of  that 
is  that  the  whole  trade  of  the  north  of  England  and  the 
Midland  Counties  has  passed  from  London  to  Liverpool, 
and  whereas  the  currant  trade  generally  has  increased 
IB  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  London  is  sta- 
tionary, wlule  Liverpool  has  increased  nearly  50  per 
eent.    I  can  put  figures  in  with  regard  to  that. 

0680.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  put  in  a  comparative 
statement  for  the  last  few  years? — Yes,  from  1805  to 
1000.    The  figures  are  as  follows  : — 


Arrivals  of 

Fruit. 

London. 

Liverpool 

• 

CnrrmnU. 

Valenciaa. 

Sultanas. 

CoirantB. 

Yalenclas.  Sultanas. 

1 

18«^-96 

Tont. 
»,886 

Tons. 
8,900 

Tons. 
9,078 

Tons. 
18316 

Tons. 
4,154 

Tons. 
8,508 

180S-97 

24,201 

8,068 

8,984 

19,862 

3,796 

8,056 

1807-De 

8»476 

7,194 

21,597 

4,874 

7,888 

180S-90 

20»121 

8^ 

6,096 

28,788 

4,568 

6,220 

1801^1900 

28»7M 

9,102 

6,898 

25,614 

4,660 

9,082 

The  facilities  given  in  the  docks  of  London  are  in  no 
way  improved,  while  for  goode  that  are  taken  away  from 
the  dodc  quay  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  dock  charges 
are  on  the  same  scale  as  if  the  goods  were  warehoused. 
The  fruit  trade  of  London  has  been  considerably  diverted 
of  recent  years  to  Continental  ports,  owing  to  the  high 
charges  of,  and  delays  in  transhipment  at  this  port.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  that  currants  have  gone  very 
largely  to  Liverpool.  Take  another  article,  almonds. 
They  have  gone,  as  far  as  concerns  the  heavy  weight 
trade  in  almonds,  the  Barbary  almonds,  the  common 
sort  of  almonds,  entirely  to  Hamburg,  owing  to  the  veiy 
heavy  charges  here.  Ten  to  fifteen  years  ago  the  whole 
trade  of  these  Morocco  almonds  was  done  in  London; 
practically  it  has  all  now  gone  to  Hamburg.  The  Con- 
tinental trade  in  Spanish  raisins  20  years  ago  was  done 
entirely  from  London ;  there  is  nothing  at  all  done  now 
in  that  trade ;  it  is  all  done  at  Hamburg  and  Antwerp 
and  other  ports.  It  has  gone  away  entirely  from  Lon- 
don owing  to  the  charges  which  it  could  not  afford  to 
pay.  The  date  trade,  which  is  a  laige  trade  of  about 
15,000  tons  into  the  port,  was  entirely  done  from  Lon- 
don wiUiin  the  last  few  years ;  it  is  now  rapidly  dis- 
appearing and  going  to  Trieste,  Hamburg,  and  New 
rork.  We  have  done  hitherto  the  bulk  of  the  New 
York  trade ;  this  year  we  shall  do  nothing  at  all ;  it 
has  all  gone.  The  charges  and  delays  in  delivery  have 
sent  the  trade  away  from  the  port.  The  Australian 
trade,  which  used  to  be  done  from  London, 
is  now  almoet  entirely  done  from  the  ports  of 
production,    that    is    from    Smyrna     and    the    Greek 

Esrts.  Instead  of  the  goods  coming  first  to 
ondon  and  being  loaded  on  to  Australian  ships,  they 
are  now  sent  direct  by  steamers  from  Greece  and  from 
Smyrna.  Vessels  of  heavy  tonnage  engaged  in  this 
trade  cannot  get  alongside  the  quays  in  the  docks  with- 
out lightering  some  portion  of  their  cargo,  and  this 
•aosee  nerious  delay  and  great  confusion  in  delivery. 


That  is,  a  great  portion  of  the  cargoes  have  to  be  taken 
ont  and  put  into  lighters,  and  are  consequently  landed 
without  discrimination  of  marks,  and  ^l  have  to  be 
sorted  afterwards,  causing  great  delay  in  deliveiry.  Con- 
siderable time  is  also  lost  owing  to  the  fact  that  vesaela 
engaged  in  this  trade  can  only  eniter  the  docks  at  high 
water,  and  consequently,  if  they  mias  an  opportunity, 
the^  have  to  wait  12  hours  before  another  opportaniXy 
oocurs  to  enter  the  docks. 

988L  What  docks  do  you  refer  to?— The  London 
Docks.  They  have  to  wait  12  hours  for  the  tide  before 
ihey  can  get  in.  At  several  of  the  dock  quays  the  quay 
room  is  quite  insufficient,  and  the  work  of  discharging 
is  hampered  in  oonaequence,  very  often  in  order  to  get 
a  ahip  discharged  quickly,  bulk  piles  are  made  of  the 
cargo,  with  the  reeult  that  some  importers  are  unable 
to  obtain  their  goods  for  two  or  three  weeks.  In  order 
to  get  the  steamers  away  they  make  a  bulk  pile  of  the 
goods,  and  this  has  to  be  afterwards  broken  down,  and 
it  is  two  or  three  wedts  before  we  can  get  samples  or 
delivery  of  the  goods. 

9882.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  proposed  tax 
upon  barges  ?— The  tax  upon  barges  and  their  contents, 
for  which  the  dock  ccMnpanies  have  been  seeking  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  would  have  the  effect  of  still 
further  reducing  the  tonnage  to  this  port,  by  increasing 
the  expenses  attendant  upon  the  transhipmoit  of  goods, 
and  would  also  add  to  the  charges— already  too  heavy 
— upcm  goods  handled  for  the  home  trada  The  effect 
of  the  imposition  of  the  proposed  tax  might  compel  im- 
porters to  leive  their  goods  to  be  warehoused  at  the 
docks  which  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  my  trade,  for 
the  reasons  mentioned.  I  consider  that  the  monopoly 
enjoyed  by  the  Watermen's  Company  with  regard  to  the 
licensing  of  the  men  employed  in  the  navigation  of 
barges  and  other  river  craft  on  the  River  Thames,  is 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Port  of  London,  and 
should  be  abolished. 

9883.  {Sir  Bobert  QifFen.)  You  would  not  say  that 
the  diversion  of  the  trade  in  raisins,  for  instance,  is 
entirely  due  to  the  dock  charges  in  London  I— I  tfiould 
say  it  is  mainly  due  to  that 

9884.  But  take  such  a  case  as  you  mentioned,  of 
raisins  going  direct  from  Smyrna  and  other  ports  in 
the  Mediterranean  to  Australia ;  is  there  not  a  suffi- 
cient cause  for  that,  in  the  nearness  of  these  places 
to  Australia  compared  with  London?— That  is  so  to 
some  extent,  but  London  buyers  are  the  cheapest 
buyers,  and  would  be  able  to  compete  against  any  other 
buyers.  Merchants  here  can  buy  cheaper  than  anybody 
else  because  they  buy  larger  quantities.  If  we  could 
get  the  facilities  for  discharging  the  goods  here  without 
any  great  cost,  we  should  still  do  the  busmess.  The 
matter  is  so  hampered  by  the  heavy  charges,  and  mora 
particularly  by  the  delays,  that  the  trade  has  gone  for 
that  reason. 

9885.  You  admit  that  you  have  to  contend  with  a 
tendency  to  bring  about  a  more  direct  connection  be- 
tween  the  producer  and  the  consumer ;  but  you  mauu. 
tain  that  as  an  intermediary  you  could  still  hold  your 
own  if  you  had  greater  f  acilitdes  in  the  docks  m  London  1 


9886.  You  do  not  deny  that  there  is  a  natural  drift 
of  things  away  from  you?"-No,  I  should  not  admit 
that  there  was  that  natural  drift.  I  should  say  rather 
that  preference  would  be  given  to  London  m  every 
case  if  the  business  could  be  done  here  upon  equal 
terms.  It  is  not  the  tendency  because  as  a  matter  of 
fact  Australian  buyers  who  deal  direct  with  Greece 
or  Smyrna  know  very  well  that  they  will  not  be 
served  so  well  as  they  will  if  they  come  to  London. 
They  are  dealing  in  Greece  and  Smyrna  with  people 
that  they  do  not  know  very  mudi  about,  and  they  very 
often  get  badly  treated.  You  may  take  it  that  in  all 
cases  if  London  could  work  on  equal  terms  they  would 
get  the  business. 

9887.  Why  did  the  trade  in  Barbary  almonds  in 
particular  go  from  London  to  Hamburg  ?^The  Con- 
tinental market  is  a  very  large  one  for  Barbary 
almonds.  It  is  the  principal  market.  It  used  to  be 
always  done  here.  Particular  vessels  coming  from 
Morocco  came  here  or  to  Liverpool  and  the  trade  was 
done  from  these  ports,  but  owing  to  the  very  large 
charges  on  almonds  the  Hamburg  people  have  taken 
the  vessels  entirely  from  us. 

9888.  The  vessels  go  direct  to  Hamburg  nowt— T<^». 

9889.  Have  they  taken  the  trade  from  Liverpool  as 
well  as  from  London  f — I  t^ink  so,  but  I  cannot  answer 
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for  that  because  we  do  not  do  business  in  that  article 
in  Liverpool. 

9800.  If  they  took  it  from  Liverpool  where  the 
charges  are  not  hi^h  as  well  as  from  London,  where 
the  charges  are  high,  there  must  be  some  common 
cause? — ^Liverpool  was  never  a  very  large  market  for 
the  trade.  London  was  the  principal  market  for  the 
Barbary  almond  trade. 

9891.  Then  Hamburg  does  the  work  of  distribution 
which  was  formerly  done  by  London? — ^Yes. 

9892.  Is  there  any  special  reason  for  London  losing 
the  New  York  trade  at  this  particular  time? — ^Princi- 
pally I  should  say  owing  to  the  great  delay  in  delivery. 
Last  year  that  was  accentuated  considerably  by  the 
lightermen's  strike.  The  delays  were  so  monstrous 
that  it  put  us  to  enormous  expense.  Also  there  is  the 
great  loss  caused  to  the  New  York  people ;  they  have 
always  imported  some  direct  but  now  they  are  taking 
their  total  import  direct  and  shutting  London  out 
altogether.  Last  year  I  think  the  lightermen's  strike 
perhaps  brought  about  that. 

9893.  Then  that  is  a  case  of  the  trade  going  into  the 
direct  channel  and  not  a  case  of  London  losing  its 
position  as  an  intermediary  for  the  benefit  of  Ham- 
burg or  Antwerp  or  some  intermediate  place? — ^No,  it 
goes  direct  to  New  York.  Of  course  London  stands 
very  well  for  the  trade.  It  is  a  long  and  dangerous 
voyage  for  a  steamer  to  take  right  away  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  New  York.  It  is  trade  we  could  keep 
if  there  were  not  so  much  against  us. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lewis  Coward. 

9894.  You  have  made  the  statement  that  the 
machinery  at  the  Millwall  Docks  is  out  of  date.  Will 
you  alter  that  word  *'  is  "  to  "  was,"  and  I  think  I  wiU 
not  trouble  you  further  ?  Is  it  quite  fair  to  make  Uiat 
statement  now? — I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair  that  I 
should  make  that  statement,  because  I  must  do  that 
necessarily  on  hearsay,  as  I  have  no  practical  know- 
ledge myself  of  any  docks  and  wharves.  I  have  simply 
taken  the  statement  that  the  docks  have  very  in- 
adequate machinery. 

9896.  Aipart  from  that,  I  do  not  know  if  you  are 
arware  that  it  has  been  given  in  evidence  before  this 
Commission  only  a  few  days  ago  that  the  provision 
now  of  machinery  at  the  Millwall  Dociks  qnadmipleB 
the  output,  and  that  the  witness  who  occupied  the 
ohair  last  but  one  before  you  paid  a  very  high  com- 
pliment 1x>  the  Millwall  Docks,  as  a  smaller  and  poorer 
competitor,  for  putting  in  this  machinerr ;  so  will 
you  withdraw  that  sta'tomont  I—I  will  withdraw  it  wiih 
pleasure. 

9896.  When  was  your  statement  of  evidence  drawn 
up  ? — Six  months  ago. 


9897.  How  much  more  of  your  evidence  is  hearsay? —     j^^^  ff^  jj. 
As  far  as  regards  the  madiinory  I  know  only  what       Smiih. 

1  am  told.     I  may  say  ihat  I  know  also  of  the  way         — 
in  which  vessels  are  discharged  at  the  different  plaoss.  12  June  190L 

9898.  How  much  more  of  your  evidence  is  hearsay  ? — 
I  do  not  think  any  more  of  it 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Oeorge  WaUace. 

9899.  You  spoke  of  high  charges  on  transhipment 
How  much  of  the  charges  on  transhipment  are  dock 
charges.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  say  ? — ^Yes.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  take  the  article  dates  which  are  put  upon 
the  quay,  there  is  a  quay  charjge.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  it  is  now.  I  do  not  thuik  I  have  the  figures  be- 
fore me;  but,  at  any  rate,  there  is  a  fairly  heavy 
quay  charge,  which  immediately  tells  against  this  par- 
ticular New  York  business  that  I  am  speaking  of. 
The  trade  has  now  gone  to  New  York. 

9900.  Are  you  bound  to  put  your  dates  on  the  quay  f 
— They  can  be  taken  ex-ship,  but  the  diflbulties  are 
so  great  that  we  .prefer  to  pay  the  quay  charge  in 
order  to  get  facilities. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harper. 

9901.  I  understand  you  put  it  on  the  point  of  lack 
of  machinery ;  there  is  no  question  about  your  delivery 
from  the  wharves  being  better  than  from  the  dock?— 
Infinitely  better. 

9902.  They  can  have  it  that  that  is  bad  laibour,  or 
some  other  mismanagement,  or  machinery,  as  you  put 
itl^Yes. 

{Mr,  Bowland  Whitehead.)  Evidence  has  been  given 
here  to  show  that  the  MilWall  Company  have  pro- 
vided machinery  for  the  removal  of  timber. 

(Mr.  Lewis  Coward.)  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  is  not 
confined  to  timber. 

(Mr.  BowLa/nd  WMUhead.)  Mr.  Lewis  Coward  ex- 
pressly referred  to  a  witness  who  gave  evidence  shortly 
before  this  witness.  That  gentleman  was  a  witness 
with  regard  to  timber. 

(Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  at  one ;  the  witness  has 
withdrawn  the  statement. 

{Mr.  Bowland  Whitehead.)  I  only  want  to  brush 
aside  what  Mr.  Lewis  Coward  said. 

{Chairman.)  Do  you  not  think  it  is  sufficient  if  I3ie 
witness  has  withdrawn  the  statement  made? 

{Mr.  Bowland  Whitehead.)  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
one  question,  if  I  may. 

{Chairman.)  Y&tj  well. 

9903.  (Mr.  Botdand  Whitehead.)  Are  vou  aware  of 
any  machinery  which  has  been  introduced'  by  the  Mill- 
wall  Company  which  is  used  by  your  particular  trade? 
—No. 


(Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  June  17th,  at  11  o'clock.) 
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PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  I-.ORD  Reyelstoke  (Ckairmaji). 


The  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  k.c.,  m.p. 

The  Hon.  William  Robert  Wellesley  Peel,  m.p. 

Sir  Robert  Qiffen,  k.c.b..,  ll.d. 


Mr.  Balfour  Bbowke,  k.c,  and  Mr.  George 
Wallace  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  London  and  India 
Dock  Company, 

Mr.  Lewis  Ooward,  k.c,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Millwall  Dock  Company. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Loehnis  appeared  on  behalf  of  thc^ 
Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Scrttttok,  k.c,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Porter 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London. 


Sir  John  Wolfe  Wolfe-Barry,  k.c.b.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  Jouk  Hext,  k.c.le. 
John  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  m.p. 

Cecil  Owen,  Esq.,  Secretm% 

Mr.  F.  F.  Daldt  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  London. 
County  Council. 

Mr.  Claude  Baqoallay,  k.c,  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  Thames  OonfierYancy. 

Mr.    B.    W.    Harper   appeared  on   behalf  of  tlie 
Wharfingens'  and  Warehouaekeepera^  ABsociation. 

Mr.   James  Cranstoun  appeared  on  behalf  of  tha 
Association  of  Master  Lightermen  and  Bargeowners. 

Mr.  Rowland  Whitehead  appeared  on  behalf  of  th& 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


(Mr.  Bowland  Whitehead.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow 
Mr.  Robinson,  who  gave  evidence  at  Quei»tion  8790  to 
bring  certain  particulars  before  the  Commission?  The 
question  is  with  regard  to  the  charge  of  Is.  9d.  for  dis- 
charging a  vessel  of  grain.  The  question  put  to  the 
witness  was :    "  Give  me  any  instance  at  all  in  which 


you  have  paid  that  Is.  9d.  to  the  London  and  India 
Docks  Company.  Give  me  the  date  and  the  name  of 
the  ship.^  Mr.  Robinson  promised  to  look  up  the 
particulars  and  put  them  before  the  Commission.  He 
is  here  this  morning,  and  can  now  put  in  the  invoice 
showing  that  amount  has  been  paid. 


Mr.   John   Henry   Robinson,   recalled;    and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  J.  II 


17  June  19C  I, 


9904.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  you  wish  to  put  in 
some  invoices  and  particulans  with  reference  to  Question^ 
8790?— Yes. 

9905.  Will  you  kindly  do  so  ? — They  are  the  working 
out  of  the  slup  "Polymitis"  in  the  West  India  Dock 
this  year. 

[The  Witness  handed  in  Copies  of  Accounti  showing 
charge  of  Is.  9d.  per  ton  for  giving  delivery  of  hutk 
grain  fro^n  " Pmymitis^'  to  barge.  See  Appendix, 
2dth  Day,  No.  1.] 

I  have  also  the  charge  note  for  working  out  an  American 
steamer  in  1893. 


9906.  That  is  rather  remote? — Just  as  your  Lordship 
pleases.    If  you  care  to  have  it,  here  it  is. 

{Chairman.  I  think  it  is  too  remote. 

9907.  {Mr.  Rowland  Whitehead.)  I  understand  the 
document  you  have  put  in  refers  to  the  present  year  P— 
Tes.  It  is  the  worlang  out  of  a  ship  of  752  quurterB  of 
wheat  in  the  West  India  Dock  of  the  London  and  Indis 
Docks  Company  at  Is.  9d.  a  ton,  £14  lis.  5d. 

9906.  What  is  the  date  of  it  ? — ^The  invoices  are  dated 
Apnl  16th,  1901. 


Mr.    Leopold   Bkrnhabd   Sommerfeld,   called;    and  Examined. 


Mr.  L.  B.         9909.  {Chairman.)  You    are    a    stone    and    granite 

SoMtuf'ifeld  merchant,  importing  large  quantities  of  material  into 

London  and  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom? — ^Yes. 

9910.  You  desire  to  lay  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sion with  reference  to  the  accommodation  provided  for 
the  loading  of  the  material  from  the  steamers  into  the 
railway  trucks  of  the  different  companies  ? — That  is  so. 

99£L.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  your  evidence?  —  I 
import  large  quantities  of  stone  from  the  Channel 
Islands,  Scotland,  Plymouth,  Belgium,  and  France,  and 
I  am  hampered  in  my  business  by  the  scandalously  in- 
efficient accommodation  existing  for  the  loading  of  the 
material  from  the  steamers  into  the  railway  trucks  of 


the  different  companies.  The  class  of  steamers  usually 
employed  in  this  trade  are  of  a  carrying  capacity  oi 
from  300  to  1,000  tons,  and  therefore  do  not  require 
very  extensive  accommodation;  but  even  for  vessels 
of  this  small  class  there  is  only  the  slightest  possible 
accommodation.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  they  have  a  wharf 
at  Thames  Wharf,  Blackwall,  and  here  they  will  only 
receive  vessels  not  exceeding  140ft.  in  length,  which 
limits  the  choice  of  vessels  so  much  that  it  is  almost] 
impossible  to  obtain  boats  for  this  wharf,  and  frequently 
stone  has  to  be  first  delivered  overside  into  barges 
and  lightered  to  the  railway  wharf^  which  is  ail 
absolute  waste  of  something  like  28.  per  ton,  there 
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not  being,  the  slightest  necessity  for  this  if  veeeels  of 
the  size  usually  employed  in  this  trade  could  go  direct 
alongside  the  wharf,  in  addition,  at  the  Great  Eastern 
Bail  way  as  weill  aa  many  of  the  others,  stteamers  costing 
from  £iO  to  £16  per  day  have  sometimes  to  wait  four 
or  hve  days  or  even  a  week  for  their  turn,  they  having 
to  wait  while  sailing  vessels  which  may  have  arrived 
before  them  are  unloaded.  On  the  6th  January,  1899, 
1  wrote  to  the  District  Goods*  Manager's  Office  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  as  follows: — ^^  Dear 
Sir,  Referring  to  my  interview  with  you,  the  Midland 
Hallway  Company  have  given  me  permission  for  the 
steamer  s.s.  '  Count  D'Aspremont,'  which  is  162^ft.  in 
length,  to  overlap  their  wharf.  This  vessel  will  therefore 
only  occupy  the  140ft.  of  your  wharf  which  you  have 
available,  and  I  ^m  therefore  sending  her  to  you  with 
broken  granite,  :rhich  kindly  note.  1  am,  dear  sir, 
yours  truly,  L.  Sommerfeld."  To  that  letter  I  re- 
ceived a  reply  on  the  same  day,  which  is  as  follows : 
"Great  Eastern  Railway,  District  Good*  Manager's 
Office,  Hamilton  House,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without, 
London,  E.C,  January  6th,  1899.  Dear  Sir,  I  beg  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  to-day's  date.  1 
sent  my  representotive  to  see  you  to-day,  and  I  do  not 
know  the  result  of  the  interview  yet.  It  is  true  your 
vessel  will  only  occupy  140  ft.  of  our  wharf,  but  that 
140  ft.  we  want  not  for  one  vesisel  only,  but  to  work 
others  at  the  same  time  as  they  turn  up.  When  do 
you  expect  your  vessel  to  be  alongside,  and  I  will  see 
what  can  be  done  in  this  instance,  but  we  cannot  take 
vessels  in  of  this  exceptional  length  at  Thames  Wharf 
because  it  interferes  so  much  with  the  general  working 
of  the  place,  and  being  a  railway  company  we  want  to 
oblige  all  our  customers  as  far  as  we  can.  Yours  truly, 
John  Farrow."  Then  I  wrote  again  in  reply  to  that  on 
the  10th  January.  "  Dear  Sir,  In  reply  to  your  favour 
of  the  6th  inst.  I  expect  my  steamer  to  arrive  alongside 
your  wharf  during  next  week  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  that  there  will  be  no  hitoh  on  her  arrival.  I  do 
not  quite  understand  your  remark,  'It  is  true  your 
vessel  will  only  occupy  140ft.  of  our  wharf,  but  that 
140  ft.  we  want  not  for  one  vessel  only,  but  to  work 
others  at  the  same  time  as  they  turn  up ' ;  as  you  have 
always  expressed  your  willingness  to  receive  vessels 
of  not  exceeding  140  ft.  in  length,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  practically  impossible,  with  your  river  frontage, 
for  you  to  have  more  than  one  sea-going  vessel  along- 
side at  one  time.  As  the  Midland  Railway  Company 
have  given  me  permission  for  my  vessel  to  overlap 
their  wharf  I  quitte  fail  to  see  what  possible  reason  you 
can  have  to  object.  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  L. 
Sommerfeld."  Then  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  dated  Jan- 
uary 10th.  "  Great  Eastern  Railway,  District  Goods 
Manager's  Office,  Hamilton  House,  Bishopsgate 
Street  Without,  London,  E.C,  January  10th, 
1899.  Dear  Sir, — ^Referring  to  your  letter  of  to-day's 
date,  our  objection  is  simply  this,  that  if  we 
have  a  coal  traffic  to  work  at  our  wharf  at  the 
same  time  as  you  ar^  doin^  your  granite,  and  if  you 
occupy  BO  much  frontage  as  thif  vessel  will  do,  ii  pats 
an  end  to  the  working  of  one  of  our  coal  berths,  and 
this  bringiB  about  serious  comiplaints  and  grumibling 
from  our  other  customors.  I  cannot  go  into 
the  question  of  what  the  Midland  Company  agree  to 
do.  You  know,  of  coarse,  as  a  railway  company  we 
want  to  oblige  all  our  customers,  and  we  do  get  foul 
of  so  many  of  them  when  we  allow  a  yessel  of  tne  class 
you  refer  to  to  oooupy  our  wharf.  I  will  give  in«tPao- 
tions  for  it  to  be  done  in  this  instance,  and  hope  in 
future  you  will  try  and  work  with  us  in  this  matter. — 
Yours  faithfully,  Johit  Farrow."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  frequently  have  to  put  my  stone  into  barges 
owing  to  the  utter  want  of  facilities  which  exist.  Then, 
with  regard  to  the  Great  Korthern  and  London  and 
North- Western  Railway  Companies,  the  means  of  ^8- 
charging  from  ship  to  truck  <here  are  also  most  in- 
efficient. These  oomipanies  appear  to  have  no  accom- 
modation of  their  own,  but  have  some  arrangement 
with  the  North  London  Railway  Company,  by  which 
they  are  allowed  the  use  of  the  Collier  Dock,  Bleck- 
wall  Basin,  when  the  North  London  Railway  Com- 
pany do  not  recmire  the  berths  and  cranes  for  their 
own  |>urpose8.  Even  when  a  8team.er  with  stone  is 
alongside  a  berth  she  has  to  shift  anvay  if  some  collier 
comes  mp  which  desires  to  discharge  for  stations  on  the 
North  London  Railway,  and  this  ie  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. With  reference  to  the  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany, I  have  not  had  nraich  traffic  over  this  line,  but 
what  I  have  had  has  been  most  slowly  discharged. 
With  regard  to  tho  South-Eastem  Railway  Oompany, 


fair  accommodation  exists,    and    as    to   the  London,     j^^  ^^  jp 
Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company,  the  same  s&mmerfeUL 

remarJL  applies.     I  should  say  that  fcne  accommodauon         

on  the  latter  railway  might  be  termed  good  except  17  June  IttOl. 
that  sometimes  one  has  to  'Wait  for  a  berth.  When 
once  one  has  a  berth  the  discharge  m  quick.  With  re- 
ference to  the  London  and'  JSouth-Westem  Railway 
Company,  they  have  no  aocommod^tion  for  steamers 
below  bridffe,  and  all  material  for  th^r  line  has  to 
be  lightered  to  Nine  Elma  at  a  great  extra  cost.  To 
sum  up,  looking  at  the  importance  of  quick  dispatch 
for  steamers  carrying  goods  intended  for  destinations 
served  by  the  various  railway  com^panies,  I  can  say  that 
the  arrangements  existing  in  soeh  a  port  as  London 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  smallest  port»  and  in  my 
opinion  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  there  should  be 
a  large  stretch  of  quay  space^  one  on  the  north  and  one 
on  the  south  side,  into  which  the  respective  rail<yray 
lines  should  converge,  fitted  with  thoroughly  efficient 
cranes,  so  that  vessels  of  the  size  usually  employed  in 
this  trade  •could  come  alongside  and  discharge  quickly 
and  without  having  to  wait  an  undUe  time  for  a  dis- 
charging berth.  Tne  imiport  of  stone  into  London  » 
one  of  some  magnitude,  as  I  estimate  that  not  less 
than  half  a  million  tons  are  brought  into  London  by 
water,  a  large  proportion  of  which  must  be  intended 
for  further  conveyanee  by  rail.  As  far  as  the  north 
portion  of  the  river  is  concerned  I  have  had  practically 
to  leave  the  trade  alone,  and  it  hampers  the  trade 
very  much,  becaase  if  there  were  proper  facilities  we 
could  compete  at  many  places  where  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  do  so.  One  merchant  has  a  wharf  on  the  north 
side,  into  which  all  the  railway  lines  run,  and  by  his 
enterprise  in  this  direction  he  has  practically  acquired 
a  monopoly  so  far  as  water-^borne  stone  is  concerned. 
Especially  in  the  London  and  South- Western  district 
I  find  it  quite  impossible  to  compete  owing  to  there 
being  stone  inland,  and  being  handicapped  by  the 
extra  cost  of  lightering  to  Nine  Elms. 

9912.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-BarryJ)  What  description  ef 
stone  is  it  that  you  are  chiefly  interested  in  ^---Broken 
stone  for  macadamising  purposes. 

£013.  Not  block  stone? — ^No,  broken  stone  for  the 
roadways. 

9914.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  proportion 
ought  to  go  away  by  rail  for  the  greatest  convenience? 
— It  is  difficult  to  say,  but  I  should*  think  fully  a  half, 
if  not  proibably  more. 

9915.  I  suppose  a  laige  quantity  of  it  must  always 
be  barged  ?—-^uite  so,  li  the  place  is  situate  on  the 
river. 

9916.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  complaint.  Do 
you  complain  against  the  railway  companies,  or  the 
administration  of  the  port  generally? — ^I  am  afraid  my 
complaint  is  that  the  railway  companies  have  not  pro. 
vided  facilities  for  water-borne  traffic ;  that  such  facili- 
ties do  not  exist  in  the  Port  of  London. 

9917.  That  the  wharves  of  the  railway  companies 
are  not  sufficiently  commodious  and  large? — ^Inat  is 
so. 

9918.  Then  I  suppose  your  suggestion  is  that 
the  railway  companies  should  get  larger  wharves  ? 
— I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  that  the  rail- 
way companies  should  get  larger  wharves,  but  rail- 
way facilities  should  be  jirovided  as  in  other  ports. 
For  instance,  in  Antwerp  the  quay  berths  are  all 
provided  with  railway  lines,  and  one  oan  place  the 
goods  immediately  on  rail.  Moreover,  here,  if  one  had 
a  vessel  with  1,0(X)  tons  of  stone,  which  would  be  a 
small  yessel,  and  one  wished  to  send  that  over  three 
or  four  different  lines  we  should  have  to  go  to  three 
or  four  different  berths  in  order  to  get  to  the  depdt 
of  each  company.  Under  what  I  should  consider  a 
proper  system  it  would  be  possible  to  discharge  that 
boat  at  one  berth  and  alterwards  distribute  the 
waggons  to  the  different  companies. 

9919.  Tilbury  Dock  has  good  aocomonodation,  has  it 
not  ? — Stone  never  goes  into  any  of  the  docks. 

9900.  Why  not? — ^It  never  has  done  in  my  know- 
ledge. 

9921.  Is  it  because  the  consignees  do  not  want  to  pay 
dock  dues  ? — ^That  may  be  the  reason.  It  has  never  been 
suggested  by  the  railway  companies  that  it  should  go 
into  the  docks. 

9922.  {Mr.  BlHn.)  Are  you  speaking  from  the  experi. 
ence  of  your  firm  ? — ^Tes,  of  my  own  experience. 

9923.  I   do  not  understand  you  are  authorised  bv 
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Mr,  L,  B.     anybody  else  to  speak?— No,  I  do  not  come  in  that 
Sommerfeld*  capacity. 
17.jli^l901.      9924.  Can  you  give   us   at  all   an  idea  of  the  pro- 

portion  of  trade  that  you  do  out  of  the  half  miUion 

tons  that  you  have  mentioned  ?— My  total  trade,  I  sup- 
pose, would  be  about  150,000  tons  altogether,  but  not 
necessarily   in   London. 

9925.  You  say  half  a  million  tons  come  into  London  ? 
—Yes.  I  should  think  I  do  of  that  about  40,000  or 
50,009 .  tons. 

9926.  Bo  you  think  that  your  experience  is  the  same 
as  that  of  other  persons  in  the  trade?— With  the  ex- 
ceiptdon  of  the  firm  I  have  mentioned,  who  have  a 
wharf  on  the  north  side,  into  which  all  the  railways 
go. 

99B7.  Have  you  heard  complaints  from  other  people 
in  your  business? — Yes. 

9928.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Does  your  half  mil- 
lion tons  of  stone  include  block  stone?— No.  I  am 
speaking  of  broken  stone,  which  is  the  only  thmg  in 
which  I  am  interested. 

9029.  {Sir  Bohert  Giifen.)  Where  is  that  wha*rf  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  to  which  you  refer?— 
Griffith's  Wharf,  Silvertown.  and  I  have  sent  my 
steamers     to    another    wharf    belonging    to    Meesrs. 


Williams,  at  Dagenham,  into  which  the  railway  com- 
panies go.  The  rate  there  is  much  higher,  but  I  have 
sent  it  there  in  order  to  get  despatdi. 

0030.  You  say  a  competing  firm  has  advantages  which 
you  have  not  got? — ^Yes. 

9031.  Can  you  tell  me  where  the  accommodation  of 
the  Midland  JEUilway  Company  is  ?— They  have  a  small 
place  on  the  river,  and  also  I  believe  a  portion  of  the 
Poplar  Dock. 

9932.  Where  is  the  place  on  the  river?— It  moat 
adjodn  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  because  at  one  time 
I  got  permission  from  the  Midland  Bailway  Company 
for  my  steamer  to  overlap  their  wharf. 

9933.  Where  is  the  accommoda4>ion  of  the  South- 
Bsstem  Bailway  Company  ?— At  Westcombe  Park- 

9934.  Down  the  river?— Yes. 

9035.  Have  the  Brighton  Company  a  place  down  the 
river  ? — ^Yes  ;  a  very  good  place,  at  Deadman's  Dock, 
Deptford. 

9936.  Of  course,  they  have  a  place  up  the  river? — 
Yes. 

9937.  Then  you  need  not  lighter  from  there? — ^No,  not 
for  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Bailway 
Company.     They  have  very  good  facilities. 


Mr.  John  Wheelbe  Bbnnbtt  called  and  examined. 


Mr.  J,  W 

Bennett 


9958.  {Chairman.)  You  are  nominated  by  the  ^f^^ 
and  Foreign  Produce  Exchange  to  lay  evidence  belore 
this  Commission? — Yes. 

9939.  Will  you  tell  us  whom  you  represent  ?— The 
Home  and  Foreign  Produce  Exchange. 

9940.  Do  you  represent  any  particular  firm?— -I  am 
senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Wheeler,  Bennett  and  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  largest  importers  of  provisions  in  the 
City  of  London. 

9941.  Do  you  tell  us  that,  although  it  is  somewhat 
cheaper  to  bring  goods  to  the  Poirt  of  London,  this  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  delays  in  discharging 
and  delivering  ?— Yes,  that  is  so,  because  the  product  is 
so  delicately  cured  thait  it  requires  very  speedy  transit, 
and,  owing  to  the  delays  that  we  have  sufi'ered  from  in 
the  Port  of  London,  we  have  been  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  other  ports. 

9942.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  docks  towards  wharfingers  ? 
—There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  docks  to  make  things  easy  for  the  wharfingers: 
There  seems  to  be  no  cohesion  between  the  dock  com- 
panies -and  the  wharfingers.  The  great  market  is  in 
Tooley  Street,  where  the  large  warehouses  are  situated, 
and  it  is  the  market  for  London.  We  want  the  product 
brought  up  there  through  the  agency  of  the  wharfingers. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  delay  in  the  delivery  with 
the  crwft.  There  seems  to  be  no  sort  of  good  feeling 
existing  between  the  dock  companies  and  the  wharf- 


ingers. 


This  is  the  excuse  they  give  us. 


9943.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  monopoly  of  the 
lightermen?— I  think  it  is  an  obsolete  custom,  which 
should  be  got  rid  of,  it  is  strangling  the  port  of  London  ; 
and  time  and  again  we  have  been  delayed  with  large 
quantities  of  provisions  on  account  of  strikes. 

9944.  Have  you  any  remedies  to  propose?— In  my 
opinion  the  water-carrying  trade  should  be  as  free  and 
open  as  the  land-carrying  trade,  and  by  bringing  the 
docks  under  one  control  in  the  form  of  a  dock  trust. 
What  we  want  is  a  supreme  control ;  we  have  none  at 
present,  we  want  to  see  the  present  obsole6e  equipment 
replaced  hj  more  efficient  machinery ;  we  want  to  have 
more  speedy  loading,  and  we  want  the  lighterage  trade 
to  be  thrown  open,  so  as  to  give  free  trade  from  one  end 
of  the  river  to  the  other. 

9946.  {Sir  BoheH  Giffen.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  are 
the  chief  ports  outside  London  to  which  the  goods  come 
that  are  ultimately  destined  for  London  ?— Southampton 
and  Liverpool. 

9946.  Which  is  the  more  important  as  a  competitor  ? 
Southampton.  The  transatlantic  boats  arrive  on  Wed- 
nesday night  in  the  Port  of  Southampton,  and  we 
get  the  product  delivered  in  London  on  Thursday  night 
and  Friday  morning,  so  that  it  comes  into  the  ware- 
houses of  the  who**'  •'le  merchants  in  time  to  manipulate 
for  Saturday. 


9947.  Would  not  these  transatlantic  steamers  for 
Southampton  always  bring  the  goods? — ^No. 

9948.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  facilities  of  the  Port 
of  London  ? — No.  For  years  and  years  we  have  brought 
over  very  large  quantities  of  our  products  into  the  Port 
of  London,  and  we  should  bring  them  still  if  we  could 
get  a  quicker  delivery  and  more  facilities. 

9949.  That  is  to  say  you  would  be  better  able  to  com- 
pete with  Southampton  than  you  are  now? — Yes.  We 
pay  a  much  higher  rate  of  freight  into  Southampton,  so 
as  to  get  a  quicker  delivery,  than  we  should  into  the 
Port  of  London. 

9950.  Can  you  tell  us  roughly  what  the  difference  of 
freight  is  by  Southampton  and  hy  London  ? — Yes.  From 
Toronto  to  Liverpool,  freight  35s.  per  ton,  dock  charges 
in  Liverpool  4s.  3d.  per  ton,  costing  landed  Liverpool 
398.  3d.  per  ton.  Toronto  to  London  via  Liverpool, 
freight  62s.  6d.  per  ton.  Toronto  to  Southampton, 
freight  53s.  4d.  per  ton,  dock  charges  (varying  from 
Is.  6d.  ton  to  4s.  ton)  averaging,  say,  2s.  6d.  per  ton, 
costing  landed  Southampton  55s.  lOd.  per  ton. 
Toronto  to  London,  vid  Southampton,  freight  63s.  4d. 
per  ton.  Toronto  to  London  direct,  freight  40s.  per 
ton,  dock  charges  and  landing  8s.  6d.  per  ton,  costing 
landed  London  48s.  6d.  per  tan. 

9951.  So  that  if  you  have  equal  facilities  at  the  Port 
of  Londbn  you  would  use  it,  from  its  advantageous  posi- 
tion ? — ^Yes. 

9952.  {Bear  Admiral  Hext.)  Do  you  use  the  docks  or 
river?— We  use  the  river. 

9953.  You  do  not  go  into  the  dooks  in  London  ? — We 
have  to  go  into  the  docks. 

9954.  Do  you  cart  or  Hgihter  from  the  dock»? — ^We 
send  the  lightermen  down  to  the  docks. 

9955.  You  do  it  by  lighter,  not  by  cart^— !niat  is 
so. 

9956.  The  principal  of  your  imports  at  the  P^rt  of 
London  go  into  dodk,  and  thence  by  lighter  ?— Yes,  thaJ 
is  the  cause  of  the  dielay. 

9€67.  {Sir  John  Wolfe^Barry.)  Do  your  goods  arrive 
in  part  cargoes  in  the  vessels,  or  whole  cargoes  ?— Part 
cargoes. 

9958.  Are  there  as  many  liners  going  to  Lwidon  as 
there  are  to  Southampton  ?— Not  at  present.  It  varies 
a  great  deal.  Somestimes  we  have  very  good  services, 
and  then  they  get  tired,  or  it  does  not  pay,  and  they 
lose  control  of  Sie  traffic. 

9959.  Do  your  goods  come  in  in  passenger  steamers? 
—Yes,  in  the  quick  transatlantic  line  boats,  "  St  .Paul 
and  "St  Louis,*'  and  boats  of  that  kind. 

9960.  They  make  their  borne  at  Southampton,  do  they 
not?— Yes. 

9961.  Then  auything  that  they  carry  would  always 
go  to  Southampton  ?— Yes ;  but  we  oould  divert  at  th» 
other  end'  and  put  the  goods  into  LooMon  boatB. 
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9062    (C7uiirman.)   What   quick   transatlantic   boats 
are  there  which  come  to  London  ? — It  would  be  difficult 
to  name  many  of  them.      There  is  the  "  Minnesota." 

9963.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  quick  transatlantic 
boats  to  London? — There  are  no  very  quick  boats  to 
London. 

9964.  So  that  whatever  the  accommodation  in  Lon- 
don,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  send  your  goods  that  way 
at  the  present  moment  ? — No,  but  we  have  men  disposed 
to  take  up  lines  of  steamships  to  promote  speed  if  we 
could  ^et  good  accommodation. 

9965.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Do  you  complain  of 
the  want  of  facilities  for  unloading  into  barges  ? — ^Yes. 

9966.  How  are  your  goods  unloaded.  Are  they  un- 
loaded overside  or  on  to  the  quay  ? — Sometimes  they  are 
unloaded  on  to  the  quay  and  sorted,  part  going  by  rail 
and  part  into  craft. 

9967.  Where  does  the  delay  take  place  of  which  you 
complain  ? — In  getting  it  into  craft  and  lightering  it  up 
the  river. 

9968.  If  the  goods  are  discharged  overside,  does  the 
ship  discharge  them? — ^Yes,  the  ship  discharges  into 
lighters. 

9969.  Therefore  the  dock  company  does  not  discharge 
that  portion  of  the  cargo? — ^No,  but  the  complaint  is 
that  they  do  not  give  the  craft  the  same  advantages  as 
they  give  the  land  side  of  the  delivery. 


9970.  You  think  then  that  the  wharfingers  are  not    Mr  J  W 
treated  in  that  respect  with  the  same  amount  of  con-      Bennett. ' 

sideration  as  if  the  goods  were  going   into  the  wai*e-         * 

houses  of  the  dock  company? — ^Yes,  that  appears  to  be  *^  "^^"^  ^^l- 
the  difficulty.  • 

cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harper. 

9971.  I  think  the  bulk  of  these  goods  are  warehoused 
in  Tooley  Street  ?— Yes. 

9972.  You  make  no  complaint,  I  think,  of  the  wharf 
accommodation  there  ?— Not  the  slightest ;  it  is  the 
beat  in  the  world. 

9973.  And  I  think  they  have  modem  appliances  that 
you  said  the  docks  lack  ?— Yes. 

9974.  Luffing  cranes,  for  instance,  so  that  they  can 
take  from  barges  two  deep?— Yes.  They  do  it  very 
well  when  we  can  get  there. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Rowland   Whitehead. 

9975.  Do  you  also  imx>ort  through  Liverpool? — Yes, 
largely. 

9976.  Do  you  find  that  you  get  quick  delivery  at  Liver- 
pool?—Very  quick.  They  often  have  races  between 
Southampton  and  Liverpool  ;  there  is  hardly  any  varia- 
tion of  time  at  all.  I  do  not  say  it  is  always  the  case, 
because  there  is  the  question  of  weather  to  consider  as 
a  rule. 


Mr.  John  St£wabt  called  and  examined. 


9977.  (Chairman.)  You  are  shipping  manager  to  the 
firm  of  Henry  R  Merton  and  Company,  Limited? — 
Yes. 

9978.  You  have  been  appointed  to  lay  evidence  before 
this  Commission  with  special  reference  to  the  London 
clause  of  the  North  Atlantic  inward  bills  of  lading,  and 
the  system  of  directly  charging  consignees  for  work  ? — 
Yes. 

9979.  Does  your  firm  deal  exclusively  with  metals  ? — 


9980.  How  much  do  you  import  per  annum? — From 
6,000  to  10,000  tons  of  metals  from  North  America. 

9981.  Will  you  please  proceed  with  your  evidence  ? — 
Various  causes  arose  during  the  years  prior  to  the 
insertion  of  the  "London  Clause,"  that  all  tended  to  the 
increase  of  the  importance  of  the  saving  of  time  in  the 
discharge  of  vessels,  in  order  that  they  might  spend  as 
little  of  their  time  as  possible  in  port  and  make  the 
greatest  number  of  voyages  possible  in  a  year.  My  ex- 
perience is  that  the  charge  made  to  the  consisnee  under 
this  clause  is  detrimental  to  the  trade  of  the  Port  of 
London  ;  there  is  no  adequate  service  rendered  to  either 


the  shipper  or  consignee  in  return  for  the  payment  The 
consignee  does  not  receive  his  goods  any  quicker  by  pay- 
ing this  charge — goods  discharged  from  one  vessel  on  the 
quay  fre<mently  get  locked  in  before  delivery  to  barge, 
by  the  subsequent  arrival  of  another  vessel  at  the  same 
berth.  The  method  of  first  discharging  goods  intended 
for  barges  on  to  the  quay  of  course  facilitates  the  rapid 
discharge  of  steamers,  which,  we  are  told,  is  essential. 
The  faot  that  this  method  of  discharge  greatly  delays 
the  delivery  of  goods  to  the  consignee,  and  causes  him 
considerable  expense  by  reason  of  the  demurrage  on 
waiting  craft  and  loss  of  interest  is  rarely  taken  into 
account.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  however,  that  with  docks 
or  quays  constructed  with  a  special  view  to  the  overside 
trade  that  the  passing  of  goods  intended  for  water  car- 
riage, over  the  quay  would  not  necessarily  mean  delay- 
ing the  delivery  of  goods.  The  present  docks  at  which 
American  steamers  unload  are  entirely  unsuitable  to 
this  method  of  delivery,  and  therefore  goods  are  greatly 
delayed  by  reason  of  the  quay  space  being  required  for 
vessel  after  vessel  discharging  cargoes  on  to  a  limited 
quay  space.  Barges  should  have  other  means  of  access 
to  the  quay  than  that  part  occupied  by  the  unloading 
steamers. 


Mr.  J. 
Stewart* 


Mr.  John  Yottng  Hendebson  called  and  examined. 


9982.  ifihairman.)  You  are  a  director*  of  the  firm  of 
Henderson,  Craig  and  Company,  Limited? — ^Yes. 

9983.  Are  you  chainnan  of  the  Wood-Pulp  Associa- 
tion?— ^Yes,  I  am. 

9984.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ?— No. 

9985.  By  whom  were  you  nominated  to  lay  evidence 
before  us  ? — 1  was  asked  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
do  so. 

9986.  N^t  by  the  firm  of  Henderson,  Craig  and  Co.  ?— 
I  represent  that  firm. 

9987.  As  far  as  regards  your  evidence,  is  it  the  evi- 
dence of  your  firm? — ^Yes. 

9988.  And  not  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce? — No. 
My  company  imported  into  London  in  1899  168,358 
bales  and  in  1900  91,907  bales  of  wood  pulp  from 
Canada,  Germany,  and  Scandinavian  countries,  which 
is  bought  very  largely  by  the  manufacturers  of  news 
and  other  papers.  English  manufacturers  of  papers 
used  in  the  production  of  newspapers  carry  on  their 
business  against  very  heavy  competition  from  Conti- 
nental countries.  Wood  pulp  is  shipped  to  and  ar- 
rives in  this  country  both  in  the  dry  state  and  con- 
taining 50  per  cent,  moisture,  so  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  tax  under  the  "London  Clause*'  amounts 
to     3s.     6d.     per     ton.        It     frequently     amounts 

4736^ 


to     3s.      6d.     a     ton     on     the     dry     pulp,     which     m^   t  v 
sometimes  measures  80  cubic  feet  per  ton.     The  rate     uLjL. 
IS  per  ton  measurement  or  weight,  eo  that  sometimes 
it  comes  to  60  or  100  per  cent,  more  on  the  dry  ton  as 
T^ell  as  on  the  wet.    By  this  charge  the  paper  trade 
of  this  country  is  very  heavily  handicapped  in  their 
conmetition    with    Continental  manufacturers.       The 
producers  of  pulp  in  Canada  by  this  charge  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  their  efforts  to  comipete  with  Geianan  and 
Scandinavian  manufacturers,  because  from  those  coun- 
tries pulp  does  not  pay  this  charge.    If  the  London 
and  Indda  Docks  Company  obtain  and  exercise   the 
powers  aoug-ht  by  them  in  the  bill  entitled  the  "Lon- 
don and  India  Docks  (Lighterage,  etc.)  Bill,  1901,"  the 
home  newspaper  manufacturing  inducttry  on  which  is 
dependent  the  wood  pulp  industry,  will  be  greatlv  han- 
dicapped  m   the  South-Eastem  districts.       I   im  of 
opinion  that  the  Watermen's  Company  should  be  abo- 
hshed,  and  that  free  trade  in  lighterage  should  obtain 
on  the  River  Thames.    Such  conditions  wouW  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  wood  palp  trade. 

9989.  {Sir  Robert  Gitfen.)  You  say  that  producers  of 
pulp  m  Canada  are  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with 
German  and  Scandinavian  manufacturers  because  thev 
have  this  charge  for  delivery  to  pay  under  the  Ameri- 
can bill  of  lading  7 — Yes. 

9990.  Is  not  that  a  question  of  freicrht  MR  imight  be 
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Mr,  J,  y.     looked  upon  from  that  point  of  wew.    It  is  an  extra 
Henderson,    charge,  whiclheYer  way  it  is. 

17  June  1901.      ^^^*  ^^  shipowners  who  are  not  making  thai  charge 

*  to  the  merchants  might  put  it  into  the  freight? — Yes. 

Still,  it  would  increase  the  trade;    it  would  be  the 
same  thing  in  the  end. 

9092.  If  a  person  makes  a  certain  charge  .per  freight, 
knowing  that  he  would  be  afble  to  charge  the  merchants 
something  more  for  delivery,  that  ie  one  thins;  if 
another  person  knows  that  he  cannot  make  the  ^arge 
for  delivery,  and  delivery  has  to  be  made,  the  cost 
would  be  adjusted  in  some  way  or  other  ? — ^Tes,  but  it 
always  adds  someithing  to  the  cost  in  London.  I 
understand  this  charge  is  imposed  by  the  dock  com- 
panies for  allowing  the  barges  to  come  into  the  docks 
and  receive  the  pulp.  Years  ago  there  was  no  such 
charge,  and  we  got  it  free,  as  in  the  river.  All  such 
charges  on  raw  material  are  very  heavy  compared  with 
o^er  goods. 

9995.  3o  that  it  is  a  charge  for  using  the  docks  which 
one  set  of  people  have  to  pay  and  another  set  of  people 
have  not  to  pay  ?  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? — The  buyer 
of  the  pulp  ultimately  has  to  pay  that;  the  paper 
maker  has  to  pay  it. 


9994.  Are  you  prevented  from  taking  delivery  over- 
side as  regards  the  good's  coming  from  the  Oontdnent, 
or  is  that  all  overside? — It  is  all  put  overside  in  the 
river  either  from  whole  or  part  cargo. 

9995.  {Bear-Admiral  Hext)  You  say  that  the  dry 
pulp  is  often  charged  as  much  by  measurement  as  the 
heavier  wet  pulp?— Yes. 

9996.  What  is  that  due  to.  Is  it  due  to  bad  package? 
— No,  it  bulks  mudh  more. 

9997.  It  is  not  compressed  well  7 — Some  of  the  pulps 
are  very  bulk}'.  You  cannot  compress  them  under  60 
cubic  feet.  I  have  never  known  a  pulp  to  be  com- 
pressed under  58  to  60  cubic  feet 

9998.  Why  should  there  be  this  great  difiereoce  be- 
tween the  different  sorts  of  dry  pulp.  Surely  it  must 
be  the  packing? — There  is  no  great  difference  really. 
None  come  under  60  cubic  feet.  We  have  always  to 
pay  Is.  9d.  plus  the  percentage.  That  is  40  cubic  foet 
per  ton,  and  in  many  cases  it  goes  up  to  80. 

9999.  That  is  double  ?— Yes. 

10000.  What  is  that  owing  to? — ^It  is  a  different  kind 
of  pulp  ;   it  will  not  press  so  well. 


Mr.  Hahnemann  Epps  called  and  examined. 


Mir,  H.  Epps.      10001.  {Ckairman.)  You  are  a  director  of  James  Epps 

and  Company,  Limited,  cocoa  and  chocolate  makers  ? — 

Yes. 

10002.  You  appear  before  this  Commission  in  order 
to  give  evidence  with  reference  to  the  cocoa  trade  ? — llaw 
cocoa  and  the  storage  of  raw  cocoa  and  other  Colonial 
products. 

10003.  Will  you  please  proceed  with  your  evidence? 
— My  company  are  in  the  habit,  for  the  purpose  of  their 
business,  of  investing  in  and  holding  some  thousands 
of  tons  of  raw  cocoa  and  other  Colonial  produce  annu- 
ally, and,  until  recently,  kept  such  produce  in  the  ware- 
houses of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee, 
of  Metropolitan  Wharf,  of  Wilson's  Wharf,  and  others. 
The  following  figures  show  that  my  company 
have  paid  for  many  years  sums  of  money  amounting  to 
over  £2,000  per  annum  for  rent  on  their  goods  to  the 
London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee,  and  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  wharves  referred  to : — 

Year  ended  £ 

July  3l8t,  1892 2,304 

1893 2,228 

„  1894 2,278 

1895 2,391 

„  1896 2,623 

„  1897 3,170 

„  1898 3,607 

„  1899 3,309 

„  1900 1,046 

My  company,  being  of  the  opinion  that  the  charges  for 
this  warehouse  accommodation  were  excessive,  erected 
a  warehouse  during  the  year  1898  at  a  cost  of  eight 
thousand  pounds,  or  rather  more,  and  stored  their 
cocoa  and  produce  there  instead  of  at  the  warehouses 
of  the  allied  dock  companies  and  of  the  wharves  referred 
to.  During  the  first  year  that  my  company  were  able 
to  store  their  produce  at  this  war^ouse  they  saved  the 
sum  of  £2,264  gross  from  the  amounts  previously  paid 
to  the  London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee  and 
to  the  wharves  referred  to  (the  stock  of  goods  held  being 
without  much  variation).  A  larger  saving  could  have 
been  realised  if  all  my  company's  raw  stock  had  been 
drawn  home. 


10004.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  "groea" 
That  means  without  allowing  for  interest  on  capital 
and  labour. 

10006.  Would  it  not  be  less  misleading  if  you  were 
to  give  us  the  net  amount?— I  have  here  a  atatement 
of  the  expenses  that  I  reckon  would  come  off  that 
The  land  on  which  this  particular  warehouse  stands 
is  valued  at  £3,000,  and  the  outgoinga  may  be  calcu- 
lated at:  interest  on  land  at  4  per  cent.,  £120;  in- 
terest on  buildings  at  6  per  cent.,  £400;  depreciation 
at  1^  per  cent,  £100;  and  so  on.  I  work  it  out  so 
that  I  get  a  net  saving  that  year  of  £1,546  out  of  the 
£2,264  gross. 

10006.  (Sir  John  Wclfe-Barry,)  What  depth  of  water 
have  you  at  your  wharf? — ^We  have  no  whaurf — ^we  are 
not  on  the  frontage.    It  is  land  carriage. 

10007.  EOow  do  your  goods  get  from  the  docks  to 
your  warehouses? — ^We  draw  &em  in  with  our  own 
vans. 

10008.  (Bear-Admiral  Hext.)  Have  you  any  com- 
plaint against  the  Watermen's  Company  in  woridog 
your  barges? — "So,  I  have  not. 

10000.  You  are  content  with  their  control?— We  do 
not  use  them  except  very  exceptionally.  We  have  no 
experience  sufficient  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Daldy. 

10010.  You  said :  If  all  your  company's  raw  stock 
had  been  drawn  home."  Is  yours  one  of  the  trades  in 
which  stock  is  kept  abroad  in  order  to  avoid  dock  ware- 
housing charges? — No.  We  store  very  largely  here. 
When  the  statement  of  my  evidence  was  drawn  up  our 
Colonial  produce  in  the  docks  and  at  the  home  wharf 
came  to  £98,000,  but  we  do  not  buy  before  it  is  landed. 

10011.  I  only  wanted  to  clear  that  up.  We  know 
that  in  the  wine  trade  they  keep  it  abroad  very  often 
to  avoid  these  charges? — ^Yee. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  "Harper^ 

10012.  What  are  the  rates  and  taxes  on  those  ware- 
houses ? — They  are  on  a  rating  of  £2,480,  but  we  have 
not  a  separate  estimate  for  that  portion. 

10013.  You  have  not  included  it  %-^  did  not  indade 
it  in  that  estimate ;  there  was  interest  on  outlay  on 
buildings  included  in  that  estimate. 


Mr.  Geobge  Boffzt  called  and  examined. 


Mr.  G»  10014.  (Chairman.)  "!  ou  have  been  nominated  by  the 
Boffcy  London  Com  Exchange  to  lay  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mission  ? — ^Yes. 

10015.  You  are  a  pirtner  in  the  firm  of  George 
Boffey  and  Sons,  who  are  large  importers  and  dealers 
in  corn  and  grain? — Yes 

10016.  And  you  are  also  Vice-chairman  of  the 
London  Com  Exchange  ?— Yes. 


10017.  Is  this  statement  of  evidence  which  we  haye 
before  us  written  by  yourself  ?— Yes,  and  if  I  kad 
known  I  was  to  be  cross-examined  upon  it  I  should 
have  been  more  carefal. 

10018.  The  contents  of  this  statement  are  to  your 
knowledge  facts  ?— Certainly,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
led  ga 

10019.  Will   you  proceed  with  your  evidence?— My 
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firm   ha»   been  established  in  London   for  60  years, 

during  which  time  they  have  imported  into  London 

.  eomc  thousands  of  tons  of  corn  ana  grain  annually.     I 

Lave  been  nominated  by  the  London  Com  Trade  Associ- 

•  ation  (of  which  I  am  a  member)  to  offer  evidence  before 
the  Commission.  The  accommodation  for  berthing  and 
unloading  vessels,  engaged  in  bringing  corn  and  grain 
into  the  Port  pf  London,  and  the  warehousing  and 
other  general  dock  accommodation,  has  for  many  years 
past  been  expensive  and  insufficient.  The  machinery, 
appliances  and  stock  in  trade  for  the  rapid  unloading 

•  of  vessels  are  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  the 
trade,   and  consequently  vessels  prefer  to  charter  for 

.  any  other  port  than  London,  unless  they  can  obtain  a 
higher  rate  of  freight.  The  London  com  trade  has 
been  dominated  for  the  last  few  years  by  large  com- 
binations of  American  shipowners,  who  have  imposed 
their  own  terms  both  upon  the  London  docks  and  on 
the  grain  trade  generally.  This  has  led  not  only  to 
increased   charges  for  unloading   vessels,   but   is   the 

•  cause  of  such  delavs  and  errors  in  such  unloading  and 

•  delivery  of  grain  that  nearly  every  small  trader  in  the 
eastern  counties  has  ceased  dealing  in  London  in 
favour  of  out-ports  such  as  Lynn,  Ipswich,  and  Har- 
wich.    The  present  administra/tion  of  the  port  is   in 

•  divided  hands,  and  in  consequence  thereof  tine  charges 
at  different  docks  for  similar  services  are  not  uniform. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  system  of  double 
handling  of  grain  should  be  abolished,  and  that  dock 
-charges  for  similar  services  should  be  uniform  all  over 
the  port;  in  fact  that  the  whole  system  of  charges 
should  be  re-arranged.  After  the  great  dock  strike, 
the  docks  oame  to  an  a^eement  with  shipowners,  that 
they,  the  shipowners,  &ould  do  the  working  out  over- 
side charging  the  merchant  wi<th  the  cost  thereof, 
thereby  losing  control  of  their  own  business,  and  also 

•  of  a  very  profitable  source  of  revenue  to  themselves. 
The  corn  trade  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the 

•  dock  companies  ought  to  cancel  the  agreement,  and 
take  the  workino;  of  the  ships  in  their  own  hands 
again,  holding  themselves  solely  responsible  for  the 
working  out  between  the  shipper  and  the  receiver. 
These  and  other  essential  reforms  can  only  be  under- 
taken by  a  Dock  Trust,  directed  by  merchants  in  the 
interests  of  the  trade  of  the  port,  who  should  be 
granted  powers  not  granted  under  the  Dock  Act  of 
1799. ,  Now  I  wish  to  say  this  with  regard  to  the  Water- 
men's Company.  The  trade  generally  is  of  opinion  that 
the  privileges  of  the  Watermen's  Company  ought  to  be 
very  considerably  curtailed  ;  that  any  man  who  under- 
stands his  business  and  is  of  good  character  ought  to  be 

<  able  to  get  a  certificate  from  uie  Watermen's  Company  ; 
and  that  the  river  should  be  thrown  open  to  labour, 
instead  of  being  now  a  close  borough,  which  is  not  the 
case   in  any    other  port     It   entoiled    an    enormous 

•  amount  of  friction  and  trouble,  delay  and  disorganisa- 
tion of  trade  for  four  or  five  months  last  year,  and  the 
men  who  have  the  privileges  of  the  Watermen's  Com- 
pany simply  dominated  the  whole  trade  of  the  Port  of 
London  for  some  period.  If  the  Watermen's  Com- 
pany's privileges  were  either  abolished  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  apprenticeship  to  lightermen,  or  the 
river  was  thrown  open  to  free  labour,  I  do  not  think 
•cases  like  the  strike  of  last  year  would  occur  again. 

10020.  (Mr.  Ellis,)  You  have  told  us  that  the  com 
trade  are  unanimous  in  a  certain  direction.  Has  there 
been  any  meeting  or  resolution? — ^We  have  had 
informal  meetings  on  the  subject,  and  I  think  I  may 
cay  with  absolute  safety  that  the  com  trade  are  unani- 
mous in  wishing  that  the  dock  company  should  under- 
take the  working,  which  they  usually  did  up  to  1890, 
for  the  Is.  9d.  a  ton«  Although  we  maintain  that  that 
is  an  excessive  charge  and  ought  to  be  reduced,  we  would 
rather  see  thh  dock  company  take  that  and  do  the  work 
between  the  shipper  and  the  receiver  than  be  handed 
over  to  the  shipping  companies,  where  we  cannot  fix 
responsibility. 

10021.  I  am  not  talking  about  arrangements.  I  am 
simply  on  the  point  of  unanimity.  Have  you  any 
formal  resolution  you  can  put  before  us? — I  have  no 
formal  resolution,  but  I  can  say  with  safety  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  trade. 

10022.  (Mr.  Peel.)  What  is  the  double  handling  you 
speak  of? — I  was  speaking  of  the  double  handling  in 
regard  to  the  Atlantic  transport  liners  as  they  go  into 
the  Tilbury  Dock.  They  are  handled  once  there,  put 
into  the  barge,  then  sent  up  to  the  Victoria  Dock  and 
discharged  into  silos,  and  from  the  silos  they  are  dis- 
charged into  the  buyers'  and  customers'  crafts.  That 
is  double  handling  which  must  entail  an  enormous 
.amount  of  expense  somewhera 


10023.  Then  what  do  you  suggest  Do  you  suggest  Mr,  G, 
that  the  grain  vessels  should  go  into  docks  higher  up  Rof^f. 
the  river  i — fhese  enormous  vessels  that  are  being  built .-  . : 

in  advance  of  the  facilities  for  working  them   cannot  '  J«n«lwl, 
come  up  the  river  because  it  is  not  deep   enough   for 
them.     The  river  must  be  deepened  before  they  can 
come  up. 

10024.  Then  that  is  hardly  a  chaiige  against  the  dock 
companies? — No,  except  that  these  vessels  have  been 
imposed  on  the  trade,  as  it  were.  This  is  only,  after 
all,  a  substitute  for  what  we  should  have  had  to  put  up 
with  had  we  been  pledged  to  take  our  delivery  in  the 
Tilbury  Dock. 

10025.  You  would  not  suggest  that  the  goods  should 
be  brought  up  by  rail,  would  you? — ^No,  not  from 
Tilbury,  but  I  should  suggest  that  iiie  trade  is  very 
materially  hampered  and  injured  by  these  deliveries 
first  into  Tilbury  Dock  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  the 
vessel.  The  vessel  can  come  into  the  Tilbury  Dock  and 
discharge  in  three  or  four  days,  and  go  away  again, 
whereas  I  can  prove  that  within  the  last  three  weeks 
we  have  had  a  great  number  of  complaints  from  our 
buyers  in  the  country  with  regard  to  these  vessels  that 
discharge  in  the  Tilbury  Dock,  and  which  have 
gone  away  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  or  five  days, 
that  the  grain  has  not  been  delivered  to  customers  until 
quite  a  fortnight  afterwards.  The  delays  are  so  serious 
to  our  customers  buying  this  American  fi;rain  that 
wherever  they  can  get  it  elsewhere  they  will  not  come 
to  London  for  it,  but  go  to  Lynn,  Ipswich,  Harwich,  and 
other  places. 

10026.  You  put  that  down  to  the  fact  that  they  can- 
not get  delivery  of  the  grain  for  some  time  after  it  is 
loaded? — A  fortnight  after  it  is  discharged  in  the 
Tilbury  Dock  in  many  instances.  Now  I  should  like 
to  speak  of  the  Is.  9d.  charge  on  grain. 

10027.  Do  you  mean  as  to  the  system  of  charging, 
or  the  quantum  ? — ^The  Is.  9d.  system  of  charge  on  grain. 
I  say  thait  grain  has  to  pay  for  a  great  number  of  other 
goods  that  pay  nothing,  and,  therefore,  the  expenses  of 
the  docks  are  maintained  out  of  the  chai^ges  they  make 
upon  grain,  whereas,  if  all  goods  that  enter  tlie  dock 
paid  dock-chaiges,  the  le.  Od.  per  ton  couldi  be  reduced 
by  50  per  cent,  and  yet  the  aock  revenue  be  quite  as 
good  as,  if  not  better  than,  it  was  wit/h  the  Is.  9d.  charge ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  grain  pays  the  revenue  of  the  dock 
where  other  goods  do  not.  They  have  no  power,  I 
underatand,  to  raise  the  dock-chufgee  on  these  other 
goods,  and  they  have  power  to  raise  it  on  grain  ;  and 
grain  pays  the  proportion  for  other  goods,  really  and 
truly. 

10028.  {Mr.  Lyttelton.)  Do  you  mean  they  have  a  maxi- 
mum for  other  goods  beyond  whidi  they  cannot  go? — 
I  think  it  was  Mr.  Scott,  of  the  Dock  Conxpany,  who 
said  that  80  or  00  per  cent  of  the  rice  which  came  into 
his  dock  paid  notning,  but  every  atom  of  grain  that 
goes  into  his  dock  pays  a  charge.  I  understood  from 
his  first  day's  evidence  that  the  Is.  9d.  charge  on  grain 
in  the  dock  they  get  notching  out  of ;  but  I  cannot  quite 
understand  that  when  I  am  told  that  other  docks  con- 
sider that  the  Is.  9d.  charge  on  grain  pays  them  from 
25  to  30  per  cent  profit 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harper. 

10029.  You  were  saying  something  about  the  mode 
of  measurement  I  do  not  know  if  you  read  Mr.  Qor- 
don  Coombe'e  evidence? — ^No.  I  do  not  think  I  men- 
tioned measuring. 

10030.  Is  not  the  deliveiy  under  the  American  bill 
of  lading  now  made  by  servants  of  the  shipowners  direct 
into  the  barges  alongside  if  it  does  not  go  on  to  the 
quays  ? — Not  always,  but  to  a  certain  extent. 

10031.  But  it  is  the  shipowners'  servants  who  make 
the  delivery,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  independent 
authority  to  come  in  between  to  deal  with  the  measure- 
ment of  the  grain  ? — Exactly. 

10032.  Is  not  that  one  complaint  of  the  com  trade 
in  London  ? — ^Yes ;  a  veiy  serious  complaint. 

10033.  And  that  which  used  to  be  done  by  the  old 
City  Meters  is  now  entirely  gone? — ^Yes. 

10034.  And  you  deske  to  see  some  independent 
authority  intr(xiuce<l  between  the  shipper  and  the  re- 
ceiver ? — ^Yee. 

{Mr.  Druce.)  My  Lord,  may  I  be  allowed  to  put  a 
question  in  the  absence  of  my  coimsel  on  behalf  of  the 
Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company  7 

{Chairman.)  Yes. 
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Cross-era  mined  hy  Mr.  Vrucc 
10035.  You  alluded  to  the  equifpment  of  the  machinery 


17  June  1901    being  inadequate.       Do  you  include  the  Surrey  Com- 

mercial  Dock  in  what  you  said  ? — No  ;    certainly  not 

I  tjhink  the  Suirey  Commeroial  Docks  are  the  only  docks 
in  London  which  are  carried  on  on  business  principles. 
I  think  that  is  shown  in  the  value  of  their  shares  and 
their  being  able  to  pay  five  per  cent,  dividend  every 
year,  when  other  dock  companies  pay  nothing. 

10036.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  ihe 
Surrey  Comimeircial  Docks  in  your  business? — ^Yes,  very 
largely ;  and  I  have  always  found  them  well-equipped. 

10037.  (Mr.  Bruce.)  You  think  that  the  working-out 
of  the  ships  ought  to  be  done  by  the  dock  companies 
themselves  ?— The  working-out  of  the  ships  is  done  by 
the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company,  and  there  we 
get  a  responsible  agent  between  the  shipper  and  the 
receiver.  What  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  we  have 
innumerable  complaints  of  wrong  delivery,  deficiencies, 
and  so  on,  from  our  customers,  amounting  to  £10,  £15, 
^nd  £20  to  £25  a-piece,  which  we  have  really  to  ignore 
rather  than  spend  hundlreds  a  year  in  ordter  to  recover 
them. 

10038.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  came  here 
officially  not  to  represent  the  Com  Exchange,  but  the 
Corn  Trade  Association  ? — ^I  came  here,  I  think,  officially 
to  represent  the  Corn  Exchange.  I  was  nominated  by 
the  Corn  Trade  Association,  and  being  the  Vice-Chair- 
man of  the  London  Com  Exchange,  I  take  it  that  I 
represent  them. 

10039.  Have  you  any  resoluition  of  the  Board  re- 
questing you  to  attend  ? — ^No  ;  they  did  not  appoint  any- 
body. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Howland  Whitehead. 

10040.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  working  out  of  grain 
in  the  Surrev  Commercial  Dock? — ^Yes. 


10041.  Do  you  know  whether  that  company  have  any- 
grain  elevators  ? — I  believe  they  have  on  land. 

10042.  Are  those  of  use  for  the  working  out  of  the- 
shipis? — I  do  not  think  they  work  out  of  ships  by  ele- 
vators.    I  do  not  tbink  they  are  used  until  the  graia 
gets  on  to  the  land. 

10043.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Do  you  never  have- 
grain  in  the  Surrey  Comn^rcial  Dock  undier  the  Ameri- 
can bill  of  lading  ^No,  never ;  at  least,  I  do  not  think 
so,  because  the  American  grain  that  goes  into  the  Sur- 
rey Commercial  Docks  always  goea  in  in  tramp  steamers, 
not  by  line  steamers.  I  have  never  known  one  of  the 
Atlantic  transport  boats  to  go  into  the  Surrey  Com- 
mercial Dock,  and  it  is  the  Atlantic  Transport  boata- 
and  some  others  that  have  this  bill  of  lading  which 
causes  this  expense,  trouble,  and  anxiety  to  the  buyers 
to  know  when  their  goods  are  going  to  turn  up  in  th6 
Eastern  counties  and  other  places. 

10044.  Is  that  the  reason  for  the  difference  of  sys- 
tem ? — I  think  so,  to  a  veiy  great  extent. 

10045.  It  is  because  in  one  case  the  grain  comes  in 
liners  and  in  the  other  case  it  oomes  in  what  are  called 
tramp  steamers? — ^Yes. 

10046.  And  the  tramp  steamers  have  not  the  Ameri- 
can clause  ? — No  ;  and  tramp  steamers,  generally 
speaking,  have  full  cargoes,  whereas  the  American 
liners  are  always  split  up  between  wheat,  maize  and 
so  on.  Then  again,  the  liners  are  so  enormous  that 
they  cannot  come  up  the  river  at  the  present  moment. 
They  have  been  built  I  suppose  in  anticipation  of 
better  dock  accommodation. 

10047.  Do  you  wish  to  touch  on  the  evidence  which 
was  sent  in  in  the  name  of  Mr.  William  Pigote  Wood? 
— Only  to  suggest  that  I  think  you  ought  to  hear  him 
because  he  is  a  man  who  has  a  house  in  Ipswich  and 
Hull,  trading  personally  with  those  places. 

10048.  You  have  said  all  you  wish  to  say  on  your 
own  behalf? — Yes. 


Mr.  Frederick  Stone  Garratt  called  and  examined. 


Mr.  F.  S 

GiMrratt. 


100^9.  (Chairman.)  You  are  nominated  by  the 
London. Corn  Trade  Association  to  offer  evidence  be- 
fore us?-^Yes. 

10050.  You  are  the  head  of  the  London  house  of  the 
firm  of  Robert  Procter  and  Sons? — ^Yes. 

10051.  Importers  of  foreign  grain  of  all  sorts  carry- 
ing on  business  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Hull  ? — ^Yes. 
Previous  to  my  connection  with  the  grain  trade  I  was 
from  1876  to  1882  in  charge  of  the  general  traffic 
management  of  a  line  of  steamers  running  from  New 
York  to  Bristol  and  Avonmouth  Docks.  I  am  not 
personally  a  member  of  the  London  Corn  Trade  Asso- 
ciation. 

10052.  Will  you  kindly  proceed  with  your  evidence? 
— ^I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  coming  to  give  evidence 
with  regard  to  tiie  practical  working  of  cargoes  of 
grain  or  evidence  against  any  docks. 

10053.  You  are  not  here  to  give  evidence  against 
anybody? — Merely  to  give  evidence  with  regard  to 
working  cargoes  of  gram  coming  into  England  ? 

(Chairman.)  We  should  like  you  to  know,  Mr. 
Whitehead,  that  it  is  not  by  our  invitation  that  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Garratt. 

(Mr.  Bowland  Whitehead.)  I  understand  that  the 
witness  desires  to  explain  to  the  Commissioners  how  it 
is  that  the  trade  in  grain  is  leaving  London  and  going 
elsewhere. 

(Chairman.)  We  have  already  gone  into  that  ques- 
tion very  fully. 

(Mr.  Bowland  Whitehead.)  1  understood  from  the 
last  witness  that  Mr.  Garratt  could  go  into  the  question 
of  the  movement  of  trade  from  the  Port  of  London. 

(Chairman.)  We  would  suggest  that  statements 
are  useless  to  us  without  going  into  figures,  since 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  tell  the  exact  character  of  the 
Servian  performed,  or  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be 
dealt  with  at  the  various  ports.  Without  having  the 
figures  it  seems  to  us  to  be  useless  to  go  into  the  ser- 
vices performed  at  London,  Liverpool,  or  Hull  with 
regard  to  particular  charges. 


(Mr.  Ellis.)  I  really  think  that  counsel  sometimes 
forget  that  we  had  a  large  amount  of  evidence  as  to 
the  movement  of  trade,  last  year  before  counsel  ap- 
peared. We  had  an  enormous  mass  of  evidence  last 
year,  all  of  which,  of  course,  it  is  our  duty  to  examine 
very  carefully. 

(Chairman.)  Do  you  wish  us  to  take  this  evidence, 
Mr.  Whitehead? 

(Mr.  Jj^ttelton.)  The  witness  himself  is  nofc  appa- 
rently desirous  of  giving  evidence  at  all. 

(Witness.)  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  nomi- 
nated by  the  London  Com  Trade  Association  to 
give  evidence,  and  there  are  one  or  two  points  which, 
as  far  as  I  oan  judge,  the  witnesses  who  have  already 
given  evidence  have  not  clearly  emphasised  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  charges  in  London.  Some  witnesses 
seem  to  say  that  this  Is.  9d.  is  never  charged  by  the 
London  Docks.  I  have  paid  it,  and  I  have  a  bill  here 
which  I  can  put  in. 

10054.  When  yoru  first  came  into  the  box  I  understood 
you  to  ask  whether  you  should  give  evidence  against 
the  docks  ?— We  have  houses  in  Liverpool,  Hull,  and 
London. 

(Mr.  Bowland  Whitehead.)  My  Lord,  unless  Mr.  Gar- 
ratt deariree  personally  to  press  any  matters  I  do  not 
think,  on  behalf  of  the  London  Chamlber  of  Commerce, 
I  M'ill  press  this  evidence  upon  you.  I  think  a  good 
deal  of  it  has  been  gone  into  on  a  former  occasion- 

10065.  (CJiairman,)  If  you  wash  to  tell  us  anything 
as  to  the  want  of  facilities  in  the  port  we  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  you  ?— Some  of  the  previous  witnesses,  I  think, 
have  given  the  Commission  the  impression  that  this 
Is.  9d.  is  not  charged  by  the  Dock  Company.  We  have 
paid  it  this  year,  ex  "Loango." 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  Copy  of  a  Lotuhn  and  India 
Dock  Campanifs  Account,  skotnng  a  charge  of  U.  9rf. 
per  tanforaiHng  delivery  of  wfieat  from  '' Loango"* 
to  barge.    Sec  Appendix,  26^A  Day,  No.  2.) 

We  have  actually  paid  it  to  the  London  Dock  Company. 
It  is  not  in  all  cases  the  ship  company  who  work  out 
the  grain.    I  have  myself  paid  Is.  9d.  to  the  dock  com- 
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pany.  The  dock  coiupany  seem  to  reiterate  the  state- 
ment that  this  Is,  9a.,  which  is  an  excessive  charge, 
always  goes  to  the  ship  company.  With  regard  to 
facilities,  I  maintain  that  there  is  not  in  the  whole  of 
the  London  docks,  even  including  the  Surrey  Commer- 
cial Docks  and  the  Millwall  Dock,  a  properly  con- 
structed elevator — that  is,  a  large  receiving  warehouse 
where  a  ship  carrying  bulk  grain  can  go  alongside, 
and  the  whole  of  the  grain  be  taken  from  the  ship  in 
bulk,  taken  into  the  warehouse,  stored,  and  delivered 
without  a  lot  of  hand  labour,  and  so  on.  There  is  no 
warehouse  that  can  take  the  grain  by  its  own  ma- 
chinery from  the  ship,  take  it  into  the  warehouse,  store 
it,  and  deliver  it  to  rail  or  carts  and  back  again,  as  the 
case  might  be.  There  are  some  pneam«tic  elevators, 
some  floating  eleviators— I  do  not  know  how  many — 
vhich  put  the  elastic  s|pout  of  t^e  elevator  into  the 
grain  and  pump  it  out  of  the  holds  of  the  vessel  through 
a  floating  structure,  after  which  it  goes  through  shoots 
and  hoppers,  and  is  weighed  And  delivered  into  barge. 
In  the  first  place,  a  port  like  London  for  the  delivery  of 
grain  should  have,  not  three  or  four,  but  fifty  or  a 
hundred  properly  constructed  elevators.  It  is  not  my 
province,  but  expert  engineers,  I  suppose,  know  per- 
fectly well — and  you  have  prohably  heard  it  from  en- 
gineei»— ^that  with  a  properly  constructed  floating  ele- 
vator, instead  of  having  to  wj  1&  9d.,  the  whole  thing 
could  be  done  for  3d.  or  4a.  a  ton,  And  the  charge  of 
Is.  9d.  is  preposterous.  If  you  choose  to  go  into  the 
ijuestion  of  what  can  be  done,  you  will  find  what  I  say 
is  correct.  As  merchants  we  bring  grain  into  London, 
And  this  Is.  9d.  is  really  a  tax  on  our  trade.  We 
used  to  send  grain  to  Hull  and  other  ports,  such  as 
Ipswich  and  Lynn,  and  now  we  do  not  send 
any,  because  absolutely  the  London  charges  kill  the 
trade,  and  those  ports  are  now  fed  from  Hull.  They 
do  the  business  down  the  Bast  Coast  and  down  to 
Northaimpton  and  Birmingham.  I  rememlber  that  fif- 
teen yeare  ago  there  never  was  a  pound  of  grain  sent 
from  Hull  to  Hhe  Birmingham  district,  and  now  there  is 
a  consideraible  trade  done  from  Hull  to  Bir- 
minghAm,  because  Hull  charges  in  contrast  with 
those  of  London  are  so  light  I  should  sag- 
vest  that  the  London  port  ou^t  to  have  in  every 
dock  a  properly  constructed  grain  elevator.  The  total 
imports  of  grain  into  London  are  nearly  ten  millions  of 
quarters  per  year,  so  it  is  a  very  imiportant  trade.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  realised  what  an  important 
trade  the  com  trade  is.  As  a  trade  we  pay  very  large 
sums  for  working  our  grain.  If  they  had  ^e  elevators 
the  London  docks  would  be  able  to  charge  what  other 
places  charge. 

10056.  (jSitr  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  Do  you  use  the  Sur- 
rey Commercial  Dock  ? — Yes,  we  frequently  have  grain 
going  into  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock. 

10067.  You  do  not  pay  Is.  9d.  a  ton  there?— I  think 
it  is  Is.  9d.  a  ton  in  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock. 

10058.  Mr.  Boffey  told  us  that  the  American  bill  of 
lading  was  never  used  in  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  ? 
— Not  for  tramp  steamers. 

10059.  But  we  are  told  that  the  other  steamers  do  not 
go  there? — ^They  do  not  habitually  go  there,  but  they 
ix>uld  go  if  they  wished. 

10060.  Is  most  of  the  trade  that  you  speak  of  done  in 
liners? — The  American  trade  is  principally  done  in 
liners.  When  the  freights  get  dear  the  liners  cannot 
carry  the  whole  of  the  goods.  Then  the  outside  tramp 
steamers  come.       They  ship  whole  cargoes,  and  then 


they  can  choose  their  own  dock  to  go  to,  and  they  choose 
to  go  to  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock,  I  suppose,  be- 
cause they  find  it  better  worked  than  the  other  docks. 

10061.  Mr.  Hoffey  told  us  he  was  completely  satisfied 
with  the  grain  facilities  of  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  ? 
— I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  so  happy.  Of  course 
I  have  the  experience  of  Liverpool  and  Hull.  He  may 
be  satisfied  with  London  becAuse  he  does  not  go  to  Liver- 
pool or  Hull.  If  he  knew  Liverpool  and  Hull,  I  think 
he  would  not  be  satisfied  with  what  they  do  in  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Dock. 

10062.  What  you  desire  is  in  the  way  of  facilities  to 
have  more  appliances  and  machinery  for  discharging  the 
grain  either  in  the  warehouses  or  into  the  barges  ? — Ex- 
actly. If  the  dock  companies  had  proper  machinery 
and  did  the  work  themselves,  instead  of  charging  Is.  9d.y 
they  could  do  it  for  9d.  or  8d.  or  7d.^  and  still  make  a 
considerable  profit,  and  these  elevators  would  en  Able 
the  dock  companies  to  keep  grain  in  store  much  cheaper 
than  they  do. 

10063.  {Bear-Admiral  Hext)  You  say  that  the  Atlan- 
tic transport  steamers  only  bring  part  cargoes.  Sup- 
posing there  were  grain  elevators  in  every  dock,  do  you 
think  that  those  steamers  would  move  from  their  berths 
and  go  and  discharge  their  grain,  and  then  come  back 
again  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  possible.  *  The  reason  these 
big  steamers  do  not  move  about  is  that  they  would  lose 
time  if  they  did,  but  if  they  could  go  under  a  properly 
constructed  elevator,  which  would  work  out  100  tons  an 
hour  out  of  each  hatchway,  they  would  go,  because  the 
mere  fact  of  going  to  the  other  side  of  the  dock  would 
enable  the  ship  to  be  discharged  so  much  more  quickly. 

10064.  Of  course  with  a  full  cargo  it  would  pay,  be- 
cause they  could  naturally  go  to  a  grain  elevator  ;  but 
would  a  vessel  with  a  part  cargo  use  the  elevator? — I 
should  think  it  is  very  likely,  because  the  American 
bulk  grain  is  certainly  more  than  half  the  c€irgo.  Some- 
times it  is  a  large  part  of  the  cargo — that  is  in  the  liners. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  George  WaUaet, 

10065.  Do  you  happen  to  know  if  the  liners  in  Liver- 
pool go  alongside  an  elevator? — No,  becAuse  the  whole 
system  in  Liverpool  is  different.  The  liners  in  Liver- 
pool go  alongside  the  quay  and  put  the  grain  on  to  the 
quay  from  the  ship,  and  it  is  there  delivered  to  the  re- 
ceivers. But  there  again,  although  they  do  that,  they 
charge  Is.  Id.  a  ton,  and  the  London  chaige  is  Is.  9d.  a 
ton  for  much  less  work.  Steamers  in  the  Waterloo  grain 
warehouses  do  go  under  the  elevators,  and  the  grain  is 
taken  from  the  ship  into  the  elevator.  ThtA  is  the  case 
in  the  Bii^konhead  warehouses  and  the  Waterloo  ware- 
houses used  specially  for  whole  cargoes  of  grain. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Harper, 


Afr.  F.  S 
Garratt. 
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10066.  Have  you  ever  discharged  grain  yourself 
Yes,  in  past  years. 

10067.  I  think  you  were  in  charge  of  the  general  traf- 
fic of  a  line  of  steamers? — ^Yes,  before  I  was  specially 
in  the  grain  trade. 

10068.  Have  you  used  gnun  elevators  yourself  ? — ^No, 
because  it  is  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  grain  elevators 
had  not  come  in  then. 

10069.  Have  you  exx>erieiiced  any  difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  the  matter  I  was  putting  to  Mr.  Roffey  just  now 
with  reference  to  the  absence  of  any  independent  autho- 
rity with  regard  to  weighing,  and  so  on  ? — So  far  I  have 
not. 


Mr.  John  Kingbfobd  called  and  examined. 


10070*.  (Chairman,)  You  have  been  nominated  by 
the  London  Flour  Trade  Association  to  lay  evidence 
before  us  with  regard  to  that  trade? — That  is  so. 

10071.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  proceed  with 
your  evidence? — ^I  am  President  of  the  London  Flour 
Trade    Association    and    a    member    of    the    Council 

•  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  wish  to  sub- 
mit a  general  statement  on  behalf  of  the  London  Flour 

'  Trade  Association,  as  President  of  that  body,  and 
also  a  statement  to  show  the  dieadvcuitages  under 
which  American  four  is  being  placed  in  this  port  owing 
*to  the  introduction  in  1888  of  this  "London  Clause.'' 

10072.  Did  you  prepare  your  own  statement  of  ovi- 
dence  ? — ^No.  It  was  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  sub-com- 
vnittee  ol  the  Flour  Trade  Associatioii,  and  afterwards 


it  was  approved  by  the  sub-committee.    I  wrote  the        ..     . 
criticism  on  the  London  Clause,  which  was  afterwards     v-^^!L^ 
approved  of.  Ktugsford 

10073.  I  understand  you  are  in  the  flour  trade? — 
Yes. 

10074.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm? — ^WUliam 
Kingsford  and  Son. 

10075.  Have  you  any  specific  facts  to  back  up  the 
statements  which  you  make.  They  seem  to  be  state- 
ments of  opinion? — "So,  they  are  facts,  and  I  am  here 
to  be  cross-examined  upon  them.  Take  the  case  of  the 
flour  being  landed  at  St.  Katharine  Dock. 

10076.  Have  you  any  specific  instances  to  support 
your  statements? — ^We can  get  flour  landed  cheaper  else- 
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Mr.  J.        where.     We  have  flour  that  is  landed  in  St.  Katharine 
KirigafbrtL    I^ock  for  which  we  pay  certain  pricea,  and  we  have 

flour  landed  at  other  places  for  which   we  pay   less 

17  June  1901.  money.     The  flour  was  landed  at  St.  Katharine  Dock 

because  it  was  during  the  watermen's  strike,   and  it 

was  the  only  place  where  we  could  get  it  landed. 

10077.  Do  you  complain  of  the  charge?— Yes.  We 
think  that  the  Port  of  London  demands  and  should 
have  (1)  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  dock  ac- 
commodation ;  (2)  the  best  management ;  (3)  the 
newest  appliances;  (4)  -the  greatest  railway  facilities; 
and  we  do  not  think  that  the  present  companies  are 
at  all  likely  to  give  us  these.  We  think  that  the 
time  has  come  when  it  is  no  longer  possible  for 
the  interests  of  the  port  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  private 
companies. 

10078.  And  like  a  good  many  of  the  other  witnesses, 
I  understand  you  suggest  a  dock  trust  ? — ^Yes. 

10079.  I  understand  that  your  trade  claims  that 
American  flour,  one  of  the  principal  products  of  the 
people,  should  be  admitted  free  to  the  Port  of  London  ? 
— ^Yes.  I  ought  to  say  that  we  are  one  of  the  biggest 
trades  of  London,  with  an  annual  import  of  367,000 
tons. 

10080.  What  do  you  wis^h  to  tell  us  about? — ^I  am 
here  to  speak  on  this  question  of  the  ''London  Olauae." 
It  is  a  clause  which  has  troubled  us  from  the  year  1668, 
and  which  we  have  tried  to  do  away  with. 

10081.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  object  to  ?— We  ob- 
ject to  the  whole  thing.  We  want  free  delivery  ac- 
cording to  the  facts  that  we  have  given  in  evidence. 
Of  course,  flour  is  put  on  the  quay  just  in  the  same 
way  with  the  Australian  steamers,  but  they  do  not 
charge  us.  We  liave  free  delivery  there.  The  charge 
there  is  included  in  the  freight,  and  that  is  what  we 
want.  In  the  working  of  the  London  Clause,  importers 
pay  Is.  9d.  per  ton  on  all  flour  coming  from  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  for  which  they  get  no  material  advan- 
tage. By  the  terms  of  this  clause  importers*  barges  have 
to  make  application  for  the  goods  within  72  hours  of  re- 
port of  vessel,  and  when  for  ship's  convenience  the 
vessel  reports  at  Gravesend  it  is  12  to  24  hours  before 
ahe  is  actually  in  dock.  Although  application  has  to 
be  made  and  destination  given  within  72  hours  of  the 
vessel's  report  there  is  no  guarantee  as  to  when  delivery 
of  the  goods  will  be  made,  and  although  barges  have 
to  be  in  continual  attendance  at  the  dock  to  take 
delivery  when  it  suits  the  convenience  of  the  dock 
company,  it  is  seldom  delivery  can  be  obtained  in  less 
than  ten  days,  and  it  often  takes  three  weeks  before 
delivery  is  completed.  I  have  a  table  of  the  times 
actually  occupied,  which  I  would  like  to  hand  in, 
showing  that  the  average  time  in  which  we  obtain 
^oods  is  about  ten  days. 

{The  Witness  hanfJed  in  a  Statement  shoiciiig  the  time 

oreupied  in  landing  flour  at  an  np-toxvn '  varehouse 

from  certain  vessels  di4ieharging  in  the  London  Docks 

under  they''  Lmdon  Clause,"    See  Appendix,  26th  Day, 

No.  3.) 

Canadian  and    American    flour  is    by  far  the   largest 
import    of    flour    into   London,   and   although    other 
imported  flour,  such  as  Hungarian,  French,  Russian, 
Australian,,    Calif omian,  gets   free  overside  delivery, 
Canadian  and  American  flour  is  subjected  to  the  London 
Clause,  and  fbesides  which,  whereas  the  charge  for  land- 
ing at  an  uptown  warehouse  for  the  purpose  of  distribu- 
tion in  Canadian   and   American   is  4s.    per   ton,  the 
charge  on  other  imported  flour  is  3s.  6d.  per  ton,  so 
that  Canadian  and  American  costs  2s.  per  ton  more  to 
land  than  other  flour.       With  Australian  flour  these 
steamers  come  in  ;    we  obtain  our  flour  without  any 
clause  whatever.       The  flour  is  put  on  the  quay  and 
paid  for  by  the  shipowner  and  included  in  the  freight, 
and  that  is  what  we  want    on    the    American    liners! 
Since    the    introduction    of    the    London    Clause    in 
American   bills    of  lading,    the  chief  wharfingers   and 
the  London  and   India  Docka  Joint  Committee    have 
combined  together  whereby  under  a  penaltv  of  £Sbo 
they  bind  themselves  to  certain  fixed  charges  for  the 
landing,  weighing,  and  delivery,  and  making  merchant- 
able of  flour. 

10082.  (Sir  John    Wolfe-Barry.)  You    gave    us    an 
averaire  of  10  days  as  compared  with  72  hours  ?— Yes. 

X.  ^^^^^'  n?^^^  ^^^  ^^^®  ^®  *^®  shortest  and  the  longest 
times  ?~This  is  the  time  taken  for  flour  after  the  date 
of  the  ship's  report  until  it  is  brought  up  to  the  granary 
either  at  the  docks  or  the  uptown  warehouses.    " 

10084.  No,  .1  think  the  time  should  be  up  to  the  time 


that  it  is  discharged  into  the  barges.  Nobody  knows 
what  happens  to  the  barge  after  it  leaves  the  dock? — 
You  cannot  very  well  get  the  date  of  that  going  back  a 
long  time. 

10085.  But  in  your  statement  you  have  given  us  an 
average  of  10  days? — We  could  not  go  back  to 
September  and  October  and  obtain  those  dates  from 
the  shipowners. 

10086.  Is  the  10  days  including  delivery  to  the  wharf 
itself? — Yes,  you  may  take  it  tluit  would  mean  a  tide 
less. 

10087.  Not  more,  you  say  ? — ^I  do  not  think  so. 

10088.  Then  you  compare  10  days  minus  a  tide  with 
72  hours? — ^No,  I  do  not.  The  statement  is  made  up 
on  the  date  the  flour  arrives  at  the  wharf. 

10089.  You  say  that  is  less  one  tide?— Yes. 

10090.  Then  your  average  is  10  days  less  one  tide?— 
Yes. 

10091.  As  compared  with  72  hours  ? — No,  nothing  to 
do  with  72  hours. 

10092.  72  hours  is  the  amount  of  latitude  yon  have? 
— ^Yes.  Then  we  obtain  our  goods  in  from  5  days  (that 
is  the  lowest  date)  up  to  19  days. 

10093.  Is  that  from  the  time  the  vessel  reports?— 
Yes.  She  has  three  clear  days.  The  shortest  time  in 
which  we  have  obtained  flour  is  5  days,  and  the  longest 
time  is  19  days. 

10094.  Then  this  72  hours  is  a  latitude  which  is 
allowed  you  from  the  time  of  the  report,  is  it  not? — 
Yes. 

10095.  Therefore  you  have  to  take  the  72  hours  off 
the  time  if  you  complain  of  the  whole  time.  You 
need  not  send  your  barge  there  for  72  hours  after  the 
report  is  made? — ^No,  we  need  not,  but,  of  course, 
occasionally  the  flour  might  be  available  within  the 
3  days. 

10006.  But  no  complaint  would  lie  against  you  if 
your  barge  was  there  72  hours  after  the  time  you  were 
told? — No,  not  with  the  ship,  but  the  buyer  might 
complain.  A  man  with  a  country  barge  cannot  always 
wait  the  exact  3  days.  If  he  is  there  he  mus^t  go  in 
as  soon  as  he  oan  ;  he  oould  not  wait  a  day  lying 
about ;    he  would  go  in  at  once. 

10097.  The  Amerioan  clause  has  been  decided  to  be 
legal,  has  it  not? — ^Yes,  it  is  legal  certainly,  but  it  is 
in  contravention  of  the  Dock  Charter  and  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act. 

10098.  But  still  the  judges  have  pronounced  it  to  be 
legal? — Yes,  because  we  accept  the  bill  of  lading; 
we  contract  ourselves  out  of  our  rights,  but  we  cannot 
help  that. 

10099.  If  the  American  shippers  on'  this  side  of  the 
water  accept  the  clause,  then  it  becomes  a  legal  docu- 
ment and  it  does  not  contravene  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  that  is  by  the  decision  of  the  courts  ? — The 
shipowners  compel  us  to  contract  ourselves  out  of  our 
rights.  We  have  certain  rights  but  we  are  deprived 
of  them. 

10100.  Do  you  wish  the  Commission  to  recommend  that 
the  law  shall  be  altered  ? — ^We  should  be  quite  content 
if  the  American  steamers  charged  this  Is.  9d.  per  ton, 
and  made  that  part  of  the  freight.  We  do  not  com- 
plain about  putting  the  goods  on  the  quay  ;  let  them 
do  that.  We  do  not  want  to  delay  their  steamers ;. 
let  them  put  the  goods  on  the  quay  just  like  the 
Australian  steamers  do,  and  let  that  charge  be  part  of 
the  freight. 

10101-2.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  want 
the  Commission  to  do.  The  law  is  perfectly  plain 
according  to  your  own  statement  that  it  is  a  legal 
arrangement  between  the  ships  on  this  side  and  3ie 
ships  on  the  other  side? — It  is  a  legal  arrangement, 
ves. 

(Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  There  is  no  contravening 
an  Act  of  Parliament  or  anything  of  that  kind,  be- 
cause the  Judges  have  decided  that  it  is  not  in  contra- 
vention. 

10103.  (Mr.  LytteUon.)  Is  there  any  report  of  the 
case  to  which  you  have  referred? — Yes. 

10104-5.  Is  there  any  report  of  it  in  the  newspapers 
that  you  can  refer  me  to  ^— In  tiie  newspapers  of  the  day^ 
of  course. 

10106.  Have  you  any  report  of  itf — ^No,  I  have  not 
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(Mr.  Lifttdtan.)  It  interests  me  to  know  on  what 
grounds  yon  contested  the  clause.  As  you  have  not  the 
report  I  suppose  we  cannot  tell. 

1086:^.  (Mr.  Harper,)  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  supply 
that.  I  do  not  think  the  question  of  the  agreement 
between  the  Dock  Company  and  the  Atlantic  Transport 
Company  forms  any  part  of  that  special  case ;  it  was 
on  the  bill  of  lading  per  ^  as  a  commercial  case 
question. 


(Witneu.)  We  are  utterly  powerless  in  this  case  on       Mr.  J. 
this  side.      The  flteamehip  owners  print  the  bill  of    Kingsfsird, 

lading ;  that  biil  of  lading    is    circulated    all   over        

America  ;  it  is  presented  at  different  mills  in  different  *'  JnnelWl. 

parte  of  America   and  it  contains  those  clauses  ;    a 

miller  accepts  it  in  America  and  it  is  sent  over  to  us  ; 

it  is  a  contract  already  made  between  the  shipowner 

and    the    miller ;    we    have    no    alternative    but    to 

accept  it. 


Mr.   Hekbebt  Blsant  Taskxb  called  and  examined. 


ee 


10107.  You  are  nominated  by  the  London  Flour 
Trade  Association  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  offer  evidence  before 
this  Commission? — Yes. 

10108.  To  what  does  your  evidence  principally  refer? 
^^y  evidence  refers  principally  to  the  system  of  charges 
on,  and  the  method  of  working,  flour  imported  into 
London  as  compared  with  Liverpool.  As  regards  tbe 
comparative  facilities  of  the  two  ports  I  would  point 
out  that  the  docks  in  Liverpool  are  so  situated  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  flour,  probably  70  per 
cent.,  is  carted  direct,  from  the  quay  to  Uie  baker's  shop, 
thus  saving  2s.  3d.  per  ton  on  the  chargee.  Owinjy;  to 
the  situation  of  the  London  Docks,  this  is  impossible, 
and  the  full  expense  of  9s.  l^d.  per  ton  (that  ia  now 
raised  to  9s.  4jra.)  has  to  be  paid,  whereas  in  Liverpool 
this  flour  only  incurs  5s.  4d.  per  ton  for  total 
charges  paid  by  the  shipowners  and  flour  importers. 
Then,  again,  in  Liverpool  there  is  something  done 
for  the  benefit  of  the  flour  importer,  for  the  flour 
is  there  weighed,  sorted,  classified  for  damages,  and  d^ 
livery  orders  are  acknowledged  for  specific  parcels  or 
portions  of  parcels.  In  London  you  pay  the  quay  rate 
and  get  nothing  for  it,  you  simply  have  to  wait,  get 
your  flour  when  they  please  to  let  you  have  it,  juet  aa  it 
comes,  and  if  you  want  it  weighed,  sorted,  clasaified, 
etc.,  you  have  to  pav  the  full  landing,  storage,  and 
delivery  rates.  Another  facility  obtainable  in  Liver- 
pool is  that  unless  the  quays  are  very  crowded  you  can 
nearly  always  get  your  flour  put  on  reot  at  a  very  mode- 
rate rate,  which  is  often  of  immense  advantage  and 
saving  to  the  importer.  By  the  above  we  think  we 
have  clearly  proved  our  case,  that  in  London  we  pay  a 
quay  rate  and  get  nothing  for  it  compared  with  good 
work  done  in  Liverpool,  and  that  there  is  careless  and 
slow  handling  here,  against  good,  quick  work  and  careful 
handling  in  Liverpool.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  out 
of  order  in  saying  that  I  have  been  very  interested  in 
reading  Mr.  Scott's  evidence,  and  notice  he  bitterly 
complams  of  how  little  we  use  dcx^k  warehouses  for  landing 
our  flour.  There  is  a  case  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
a  little  while  ago  where  I  had  some  some  flour  landed 

117<».  **  *^*  Victoria  Dock,  and  I  wanted  to  export  that  flour 
i7«fo-  ^^  ^  S'teamer  in  the  same  dock,  only  at  another  part  of 
the  dock.  I  asked  what  they  would  charge  to  put 
it  on  board  from  one  part  of  the  dock  to  another ;  38.  4d. 
a  ton  was  the  charge.  Had  that  flour  been  landed  at  any 
private  wharf  in  London  it  could  have  been  done  for 
Is.  9d.  I  asked  them  whether  they  could  not  lighter 
it  for  a  very  much  smaller  amount  than  3s.  4d.  They 
said :  "  No,  we  are  not  bargeowners  ;  we  cannot  lightcor 
it,  that  is  not  our  work  ; "  though,  of  course,  they  em- 
ploy more  barges  than  any  company  in  the  Port  of 
London.  Then  I  asked  :  "  apposing  I  wanted  the  flour 
stored  with  you  in  the  Victoria  I^>ck,  put  on  board 
outgoing  ship  in  another  dock,  what  would  your  charses 
be?"  They  said  8s.  9d.  per  ton.  So  you  oan  see  that 
it  is  quite  reasonable  that  we  should  not  land  more 
flour  in  the  docks  than  we  can  help,  because  it  directly 
prevents  our  exporting  it.  The  difference  in  charge  of 
Ss.  9d.  to  Is.  Sd. — ^7s.  a  ton — ^is  a  much  more  handsome 
profit  than  we  get  on  our  trade  in  the  usual  way. 

10109.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  eventually  did  with 
that  particular  flour? — ^That  actual  flour  I  put  on  rail 
and  sent  it  into  the  country  afterwards,  but  I  supplied 
my  export  customers  with  flour  landed  at  a  wharf,  in 
Older  to  save  the  difference  between  Is.  9d.  and  Ss.  4a. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  George  Wallaee, 

10110.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  a  particular 
jetty.  Can  you  identify  that  transaction  for  me7--I 
cannot  here  ;  I  have  not  my  books.  The  inf ormatian  is 
in  my  books  in  the  office. 

10111.  How  long  ago  was  it?— Within  the  last  month 
or  two.  I  know  it  is  a  fact  now,  and  the  consequence 
is,  of  course,  I  did  not  attempt  tiie  business. 

10112.  Can  you  give  me  any  particulars  of  the  ship 
and  the  dock.    It  was  Victoria  Dock,  I  understand?— 

4736. 


It  was  Victoria  Dock.      The  flour  was  warehoused  in  the    ^J^-  ^'  ^i 
warehouses  in  the  Victoria  Dock,  in  the  dock  company's       ^g<fcgy. 
hands. 

10113.  Standing  in  your  name  ? — ^Yes. 

10114.  I  only  want  to  identify  the  transaction  if  pos- 
sible ? — Certainly.  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  give  you 
full  particulars  from  the  office. 

10115.  Can  you  tell  me  the  ship  that  it  arrived  by  ? — 
I  cannot  now.  It  is  not  the  only  transaction  I  have 
ever  had  in  my  life. 

10116.  That  is  the  reason  I  want  to  get  something 
definite  ? — ^If  you  ask  me  to  do  it  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
send  you  the  information.  I  can  send  anything,  but 
I  cannot  answer  the  question  here. 

Crasi-exafMned  by  Mr,  Harper. 

10117.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  measuring  out  when  the  ship  delivers  flour  or 
grain  to  barges? — ^Yes,  generally  two  or  three  times  a 
week. 

10118.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  here  when 
Mr.  Eoffey  gave  his  evidence  ? — ^Mr.  Boffey  was  a  grain 
witness.    I  am  epeaking  <tf  flour. 

10119.  Have  you  the  same  difficulty  with  regard  to 
flour  that  he  was  speaking  of  with  regard  to  grain? — 
Yes. 

10120.  Would  it  be  desirable  that  there  should  be 
some  dependable  authority  to  act  between  the  ship- 
owner and  yourself  as  receiver  ? — ^I  think  it  might  be  an 
advantage.  * 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Boioland  Whitehead. 

10121.  With  regard  to  the  facilities  at  Liverpool  com- 
pared with  those  at  London,  do  you  get  quicker  delivery 
in  Liverpool  ? — Yes,  because  in  Liverpool  you  only  have 
to  apply  for  your  goods  after  they  are  absolutely  ready 
for  delivery. 

10122.  And  is  that  an  advantage? — Certainly.  Here 
you  have  to  apply  for  them  wi^in  72  hours  after  tiie 
ship  reports,  but  you  may  not  get  them  for  a  fortnight 

10123.  With  regard  to  the  handline  of  the  flour,  is 
there  any  difference  in  the  facility  in  tnat  respect  as  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  London? — ^Yes,  decidedly.  In 
London  we  dare  not  import  flour  in  cotton  bags,  because 
the  handling  it  receives  is  so  rough  that  the  bags  are 
not  sufficiently  strong,  but  in  Liverpool  we  import  all 
our  flour  in  cotton  bf^s,  and  flour  can  even  be  landed 
in  Liverpool,  carted,  we  will  say,  to  an  Irish  steamer, 
sent  over  to  Ireland,  then  transported  by  railway  into 
the  heart  of  Ireland,  and  it  will  get  there  in  better  con- 
dition than  flour  in  jute  bags  will  come  up  from  the 
Victoria  Dock  to  a  London  wharf. 

10124.  With  regard  to  the  quay  accommodation  in 
London  as  affecting  the  flour  trade,  ia  it  conveniently 
arranged  ? — We  get  no  advantage  of  quay  aocommodik 
tion ;  we  get  nothing ;  it  is  not  the  eighteet  use  to  us ; 
it  makes  no  difference  to  us  whether  the  flour  goes  on 
the  quay  or  not>  because  it  is  not  sorted  for  marks 
and  claesifled  for  damage,  and  the  bags  are  not  weighed. 
There  is  nothing  done  for  ue  on  the  quay,  ^e  only 
thing  is,  we,  as  consignees  of  the  flour,  have  to  pay 
Is.  9d.  a  ton  in  order  Uiat  the  steamship  owner  should 
put  it  on  to  the  quay,  which  he  oaght  m  the  ozdinafy 
way  to  do  at  his  own  cost. 

10125.  The  flour  is  always  discharged  comparatively 
low  down  on  the  river  ? — ^ee. 

10126.  It  has  to  be  taken  to  the  centre  of  distribution, 
which  is  higher  up^Yea. 

10127.  Therefore  it  always  has  to  proceed  either  1^ 
barge  or  by  cart  ?— Yes. 

10128.  It  hae  to  bear  the  expense  involved  in  that 
cartage  or  barging,  and  that  makes  the  question  of 
facilities  all  the  more  important  to  the  flour  trade? — 
That  is  so. 

.3T. 
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Mr.  John  Inx£8  Booebs  recalled  and  farther  exaaciined. 


Mt  J  T 

Eogiril'        10129.  {phairmav,.^  I  understand  »fchat  you  now  come 

^ *      before  us  to  present  the  scheme  for  a  trust  as  adopted  by 

17  June  1901.  ihe  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  a  meeting  held 
on  the  9th  of  May  last  ?— Yes. 

10130.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us  the  scheme  f 
— il  ought  to  say,  first,  that  we  present  this  with  ex- 
treme diffidence,  and  really  in  reply  to  the  request  of 

See  1281.    ihe    Commission    made    some    months  back  that  we 
'    V       'should  prepare  a  scheme. 

10131.  I  do  not  think  you  are  quite  accurate  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  We  never  did  ask  for  a  scheme.  We 
said  we  could  not  listen  to  anything  unless  you  formu- 
lasted  your  ideas  % — ^I  uhderstood  that  we  had  to  dtaw 
up  a  scheme. 

10132.  At  all  events,  you  have  done  so^— Yee,  and 
we  were  very  anxious  after  we  had  drawn  it  up  to  con- 
ralt  the  various  public  bodies  on  the  subject  in  order 
ix>  work  in  consonance  with  them,  but  for  various 
reasons  they  were  unable  or  declined  to  consult  with 
us.  We  then  called  a  large  meeting  of  traders,  re- 
presenting a  large  numiber  of  trades,  and  thev  m<ade  a 
few  alterations  in  the  scheme,  but  practically  it  was 
unaltered.  Our  idea  ie  to  have  a  schemo  for  the  water- 
ways only,  and  to  exclude  warehousing. 

10133.  Will  you  piLease  give  na  the  scheme?— Yes. 
^ormaXion  of  the  Trust  :--Qi,)  A  London  Harbour 
Trust  (hereinafter  called  the  Trust)   to  be  formed,  to 

See  10806.  whom  shall  be  given  the  sole  control  of  the  waters  of 
the  Thames  from  Richmond  Lock  to  Yantlet  Creek, 
and  of  the  -water  area  of  the  docks,  and  of  the  banks, 
foreshores,  piers,  tow-paths,  and  adjacent  property,  and 
aTso  of  the  waters  and  banks  of  the  Lea  and  other 
streams,  so  far  as  may  be  desirable.  Object  of  the 
Trust: --^2.)  The  objects  of  the  Trust  are  to  acquire  the 
control  of  the  whole  of  the  waters  of  the  port,  and 
having  done  so,  to  control  them  and  the  traffic  thereon 
so  as  to  promote  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  port 
for  the  benefit  of,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  of 
the  inhabitants  of  London,  and  not  of  any  section 
thereof.  In  particular,  the  object  of  the  Trust  is  to 
render  the  waters  of  the  port  accessible,  so  far  as  is 
reasonably  practicable  to  the  vessels  of  all  sizes  of  all 
nations,  and  to  promote  their  entry,  unloading,  reload- 
ing, and  sailing  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  levying  only 
such  rates,  tolls,  and  charges  as  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  such  purposes,  or  for  extensions  of  the 
works  of  the  Trust,  and  using  all  surplus  revenue  (left 
after  paying  the  expenses  of  administration,  interest 
on  borrowed  capital  and  amortization  thereof),  in  the 
reduction  of  such  rates,  charges,  and  tolls,  with  the  aim 
of  rendering  and  keeping  the  Port  of  London  as  the 
chief  mercantile  mart  of  the  world  as  well  as  of  the 
Kingdom.  Powers  of  the  Trust: — (3.)  The  Trust  shall 
have  transferred  to  it  the  whole  of  the  powers,  duties, 
rijjhts,  privileges,  charges,  rates,  and  tolls  now  exer- 
cised or  enjoyed  between  the  said  limits  by : — (a.)  The 
Thames     Conservancy     Board.       (b.)    The    Watermen 

See  10810.  and  Lightermen's  Company,  (c.)  The  London  and 
India,  Mill  wall  and  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Com- 
panies and  any  other  docks,  (d.)  The  Commissioners 
of  Oanvey  Island.  (4.)  The  Trust  to  be  able  to  impose 
and  collect  rates,  and  to  do  any  matter  or  thing  which 
may  «be  done  lOr  vested  in  the  authorities  or  undertak- 
ings taken,  over.  (5.)  The  Trust  to  have  the  power 
tiaaislen^  to  it  of  regulating  pilots,  of  fixing  pilotage 
rates,  and  to  taJce  over  any  property,  real  or  personal 
now  held  *  in  Trust  and  for  pilotage  purposes  in  the 
port.  (6.)  The  Trust  to  have  powers  to  dredge 
ohana^  and  shoala  beyond  Yantlet  Creek  where 
necessary.  (7.)  Above  IRichmond  Lock  the  authorities 
now  existing  to  continue  in  charge,  with  all  their 
powers  and  rights,  lioa  the  same  way  as  is  done  by  the 
Mersey  Trust  above  the  Port  of  Liverpool.  (8.)  In 
taking  over  the  powers  of  the  various  bodies  named, 
the  Trust  is  to  safeguard  the  interests,  so  far  as  may 
be,  of  the  servants  of  the  corporations  they  supersede. 
Constitution  of  Truff :  — (9)  The  Trust  to  be  constituted 
as  follows :  — Ex-officio  members :  Corporation — six 
representatives.  London  County  Council — six  repre- 
sentatives. One  representative  of  the  Admiralty  and 
one  of  the  War  Office.  The  Chancell<»  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. One  representative  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  H.M.  Customs.  Two 
representatives  of  the  Thasnes  Conservancy.  Two 
represpTitativt^s  of  the  Trinity  House.  Two  representa- 
tives of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Twenty- 


five  elected   members,    mprosgafiing   the    ihipowuMS,,  i 

sailing  barge  and  tu^  owners  and  lightermen,  abort  sea 
traders,  Lloyds,  puolic  and  private  wharfingers,  and 
merohants  and  maaufaoturers  landing  goods  in  the 
port  The  Fresident  and  Vioe-Presideiit  to  be  elected 
by  the  Trust.  These  representatives  to  form  the  Bosrd 
of  the  Trust.  The  elected  members  to  be  chosen  in 
the  manner  laid  down  in  Schedule  A.  (to  be  hereinafter 
drslted).  New  Docks: —^10,)  On  and  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Trust,  no  new  dock  or  docks  is  or  are  to  be 
formed  within  the  limite  of  llie  port  save  by  tiie  Tnut 
dtself  and  for  its  benefit.  Transfer  of  Docks  to  Trust:— 
(11.)  On  and  after  the  formation  of  the  Trust  by  Actg^^QM 
of  Parliament,  the  whole  of  the  property,  rights,  andios^' 
privileges  of  the  London  and  India  Dock  Company,  the 
Millwall  Dock  Company,  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock 
Company,  and  any  other  dock  company  within,  the 
limits  of  the  port,  shall  pass  to  and  be  vested  in.  tiie 
Trust,  which  shall  thereupon  and  thereafter  enjoy  the 
same,  and  in  return  assume  and  in  due  time  pay  toch 
liaJbiUties  as  may  be  incurred  from  that  date  on 
acoount  of  such  docks.  (12.)  The  Trust  to  have  power  g^^j^ 
to  take  over  such  property  on  or  near  the  river,  as  it 
may  think  desirable  to  acquire,  the  power  to  be  com- 
pulsory, subject  to  due  compeisation  to  owners.  (13.) 
Money  due,  to  or  from  various  authorities  and  under- 
takings, to  be  taken  over  by  the  Trust  at  the  time  of 
transfer,  and  all  books,  papers,  and  documents  relating 
to  the  property  and  rights  of  the  authorities  or  under- 
takings to  be  handed  over  to  the  Trust.  Beventts  of 
the  rnwi;— (14.)  The  revenues  of  the  Trust  to  be 
those  now  levied  with  power  to  add  to,  diminish,  vary, 
or  extinguish  such  charges,  rates  or  tolls  as  are  or 
may  be  levied  by :  (a)  The  Conservators  of  the  Thames. 
(&)  The  Watermen  and  Lightermen's  Company,  (e) 
The  dock  companies  or  others  whose  interests  have 
been  or  may  be  aoouired.  (15.)  The  Trust  to  be  em- 
powered also  te  make  such  charges  as  may  be  reason- 
ably levied  on  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  what- 
soever that  may  be  landed  in  or  on  any  public  or 
private  wharf,  warehouse,  quay,  foreshore,  shore, 
banks,  road  or  path  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Trust,  from  any  ship,  vessel,  lighter  barge,  tug,  boat, 
raft,  or  floating  receptacle.  Pouter  to  PuUie  Bodies  to 
Aid  FincmciaUy: — (16.)  Should  such  rates,  charges,  or 
tolls  as  are  hereinabove  enumerated  be  insufficient  for 
the  maintenance  or  development  of  the  port,  the 
London  County  Council,  and  /or  the  Corporation,  on 
the  request  of  the  Trust,  may,  if  it  so  please,  levy  a 
rate  of   not  more  than  in   the  pound   sterling 

on  the  property  liable  to  rates  within  ^e  jurisdiction 
of  the  Cfouncil,  such  to  be  solely  used  :  —(a)  In  deepen- 
ing, dredging,  and  keeping  in  order  the  channels, 
shoals,  docks,  basins,  and  water  area  of  the  port  sndF 
its  approaches,  (b)  As  security  for  a  loan  or  loans  to> 
be  guaranteed  or  raised  by  .the  Corporation  of  the 
City,  the  London  County  Council,  or  by  the  Trust, 
with  its  or  their  authority  for  the  purposes  named  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  such  loan  or  loans  to  be  for 
a  period  for   each    of    not    more    than  years, 

interest  to  be  duly  paid  thereon  at  dates  to  be  fixed ; 
and  if  interest  be  not  duly  paid,  the  Corporation  or 
the  London  County  Council  may  enter  upon,   seize,, 
and  become  possessed  of  and  enjoy  the  whole  of  the 
property,    rights,    powers,    privileges,    tells,    charges, 
rates,  rents,  or.  fees  of  the  Trust,  and  administer  the 
Trust  thereafter  in  the  intereste  of  the  inhabitants  of 
London.     Provided  nevertibeless  that,  if  it  be  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Corporation    or    the   County 
Council,  that  any  or  certain  works  are  essential  to  the 
development  or  maintenance  of  the  port,  and  that  the 
rates,   cEargee,   tolls,  fees,   or  rents  levied,   or  which 
may  be  levied  by  the  Trust,  are  insufficient  for  the 
due  execution  of  such  works,  or  would  only  be  sufficient 
at  too  great  a  cost  for  the  trade  of  the  port  for  the 
time  being  to  bear,  then  the  Council  may  in  its  absolute 
and  unfettered  discretion  make  a  grant  to  the  Trust 
of  such  sum  or  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  such 
works,  either  by  way  of  a  free  gift  or  a  loan,  seeing 
only  that  the  Trust  use  such  grant  or  grants  for  such 
works  and  for  no  other  purposes.       Payment  for  the 
Docks: —(17.)    The  Trust  shall  be   empowered  on  the 
security  of  the  property  acquired,  and  of  the  rates, 
charges,  tolls,  rents,  or  fees  to  be  levied  by  ikem  in       ^ 
the  port,  to  borrow  such  sum  of  money  at  such  rate  ^ 
of  interest  as  may  appear  reasonable,  interast  to  be 
guaranteed   by  the  Corporation  and  /or  tiie  London 
County  Council  in  consideration  of  their  representation 
om  the  Trust,  and  out  of  the  prcK^seds  of  siieh  loan  or 
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Idans  to  pay  tlie  doiak  compHniee  for  the  value  of  their 
property  as  hertiiiilfter  provided.  (18.)  The  Trust 
fthall  take  aooonnt  of  the  value  of  the  property  of  the 

10270.  doek  oompaniee,  and  shall  pay  therefor  (either  in 
bonds  or  cash)  such  •  price  as  shall  appear  reasonable 
having  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  property,  but  not 
more  than  the  market  value  of  the  debenture  mort- 
gage, or  debts,  of  the  companies  and  of  their  preference 
or  ordinary  shares  on  the  The  value  to  be 

attached  to  the  bonds  will  be  determined  and  enhanced 
by  the  greater  liability  of  a  public  trust  to  fulfil  its 
obligations,  as  compared  with  the  debts  of  the  dock 
•companies.  IMsputes  as  to  the  value  of  the  property,  or 
as  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  it,  to  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion as  provided  in  Schedule  B.  (This  Schedule  we  have 
sot  yet  drawn  ixp.)  Atih^inistraiium  of  the  docks  by 
-i^  Trust: — (19.)  On  becoming  seized  of  the  properties 
of  the  dock  companies  or  of  any  of  them,  the  Trust 
shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  proceed  to  sell  or  to  let  upon 
rent  to  the  best  advantage,  all  water  basins,  warehouses, 
sheds,  cranes,  boats,  lighters,  land,  or  other  property 
that  may  not  be  consistent  with  its  duties  as  a  Trust 
for  the  water  area  of  the  port,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  warehousing  goods  for  hire,  such  warehousing  be- 
yond a  period  of  clear  days  after  landing  being 
expressly  forbidden  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Trust. 
The  Trust,  as  iBoon  as  may  be,  shall  retain  in  its  pos- 
•ession  or  control  only  the  water. area  of  the  docks  and 
port  and  the  quays.  Locks,  bridges,  and  appliances 
that' may  be  requisite  for  the  accommodation  of  vessels 
within  tite  docks,  and  l^e  landing  therefrom  of  goods 
on  to  quays,  elevators,  stages^  barges,  or  craft,  living 
regard  to  the  following  condiitions :  — (a)  The  Trust 
may  retain  any  land  likely  to  be  wanted  for  extensions 
of  the  docks  area,  and  all  roads,  bridges,  and  other 
appliances  or  adjuncts  that  may  be  necessary  for  con- 
venient access  to  the  docks,  or  for  the  construction  or 
enlargement  of  railway  lines  within  the  dock  areas. 
(6)  The  Trust  may  also  keep,  purchase,  hire,  or  erect 
such  sheds,  warehouses,  or  elevators  of  one  or  more 
storeys  upon  or  adjacent  to  the  docks,  quays  or  stages, 
such  sheds  and  warehouses  to  be  used  only  for  landing, 
and  for  weighing,  taring,  and  sampling  of  such  goods 
by  persons  licensed  by  the  Trust,  and  acting  under 
their  supervision  under  cover  at  such  rates  or  tolls 
•8  may  be  fixed  by  the  Trust,  so  Ions  as  the  rates  for 
landing  shall  not  be  less  than  the  tolls  charged  by  the 
Trust  when  goods  are  landed  elsewhere,  and  jso  long  as 
such  goods  are  removed  by  the  owners  from  such  pre- 
mises within  a  space  of  days  from  the 
date  of  landing  and  if  not  so  removed,  then  the  Trust 
shall  be  bound  to  place  them  at  the  risk  and  cost  of 
the  owner  at  the  nearest  or  other  suitable  public 
-warehouse  receiving  goods  on  rent  or  hire,  (c)  If  any 
warehouse  or  warehouses  taken  over  from  the  docks, 

10872.  abuts  or  abut  on  the  water  side  of  a  dock,  creek,  or 
river,  with  no  intervening  quay  between  such  ware- 
house and  the  water,  the  Trust  shall  in  no  case  tise 
sueh   warehouse   ojr  ^arehoujBes    for   the   purpose   of 
storing  goods,  ttiAM  ft  be  reasonably  suited  for  the 
landing,   and    weighing,    and    sampling   of    goods  as 
hereinabove  provided,  but  shall  sell  or  let  such  ware- 
house or  warehouses  so  abutting  upon  the  water,  and 
l)e  empowered  to  charge  additional  tolls  for  the  direct 
discharge  of  goods  into  the   warehouse,  so   that  such 
property  shall  not  unduly  compete  with  the  public 
and  private  wharfingers  of  the  port,     (d)  The  Trust 
may   place   or   erect   quays   or   stages    oetween   such 
abutting  warehouses,  or  other  warehouses  or  property 
and  the  water   under   its    control.    Legdl: — (20.)  The 
revised  laws  as  to  the  Trust  and  the  port  to  be  em- 
bodied in  one  consolidated  Act,  and  based  as  far  as 
may  be  applicable  or  desirable  on  21  and  22  Vict. 
Ch.    92,    The   Mersey  Dock  Consolidation   Act,    1858, 
with  power  to  the  Trust  to  confirm,   issue,   vary,  or 
cancel  bye-laws,  etc.     Until  new  bye-laws  are  issued, 
those  in  force  under  the  jwwer  of  any  previously  exist- 
ing body  to  remain  in  force.    The  Trust,  in  particular, 
to  have  power  to  issue  new  bye-laws  for  the  registra- 
tdon  of  lightermen,  barges,. etc.,  in  place  of  those  of 
the  Watermen's  Company,   and  also  to  be  given  all 
requisite  powers  over  and  under,  and  in  the  docks  to 
be   acquired.     General  iwwers  to  various  authorities 
under  the  Canal  Boats  Act,  1877  to  1884,  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1894,   and  the  Public  Health  Act,   to 
remain    as  they  are,    but   so    far    as    may  be,    their 
administration  within  the  port  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  Trust.     The  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  1894  (67  and 
58     Vict.    Ch.     187),    the     Thames    Watermen    and 
Lightermen's  Acts,  1859  (22  and  23  Vict.  Ch.  133)  and 
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1893  (66  and  67  Vict.  Oh.  81),  and  the  various  bye-     Mr.  J,  L 
laws  and  rules  issued  ttiereunder,  to  be  used  as  fiie       Bogsrs, 

basis  of  the  powers  of  the  Trust,  but  to  be  repealed  ;  ,^    '^ 

new  Acts  being  passed  to  renew  and  confirm  what  may  *'  J  "as  AW1« 

be  left  of  the  Conservators'  and  Watermen's  Company's 

powers. 

10134.  Now  have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon  thitt 
scheme  ? — ^Yes.  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  OouncQ  of 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  submit  the 
following  evidence  with  reference  to  the  scheme.  In 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  made  by  the  chairman  «^  .^^. 
of  the  Commission  on  the  4th  day's  sitting,  that  the  ^^  ^^^ 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  should  submit  details 
of  their  suggestion  that  a  public  body  should 
be  formed  to  administer  the  Port  of  London^ 
the  Bailway  and  Dock  Rates  and  Charges  Com- 
mittee appointed  a  sub-committee  to  draft  such 
scheme.  This  sub-committee  was  appointed,  and  con- 
sisted of :— Mr.  Charles  Charieton,  director  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Pojtiand  Cement  Mannfactureie  (1900)  Limited^ 
Chairman  of  the  Railway  and  Dock  Rates  and  Charges 
Oonumitteo  of  the  Lond<Mi  Chamber  of  CcMnmeioe;  Mir. 
John  Innes  Rogers,  chairman  of  Joseph  Tiavers  sad 
Sons,  Limited,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  London 
Ghamiber  of  Commerce ;  Mr.  Geoige  Roffey,  of  the  fixm 
of  George  Roffey  and  Sons,  vice-chairman  of  the  Lon- 
don Com  Exchange ;  Captain  Anthony  Standidge  Thom- 
son, C.B.,  one  of  the  Elder  Brethren  of  Trinity  House, 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Mr.  Ediward  Besley,  managing  director  of 
ChamfberJain's  Wbaff,  Limited,  member  of  the  Whacf* 
owners'i  Warehouse  Keepers'  and  Granary  Keeper^ 
Association ;  Mr.  Henry  Coke,  late  general  mansgev  ef 
David  Sassoon  and  Company,  late  president  of  the 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  late  member  of 
the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  and  of  the  Bom- 
bay Port  Trust.  The  sub-committee  as  above  held  meet- 
ings on  November  29th,  December  5ih  and  11th,  and 
submitted  their  scheme  to  the  Railway  and  Dock  Rates 
and  Charges  Committee,  who  recommended  it  to  the 
Council  of  the  Chamber  at  a  special  sit- 
ting held  on  the  9th  January,  1901,  when  the  schema 
as  presented  by  the  sub-committee  was  adopted  "for 
Durposes  of  conference  oxily."  The  Council  of  the  Cham- 
ber were  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  desixable  that  a 
united  scheme  from  the  City  Corporation,  the  London 
County  Council,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  should 
be  presented  to  the  Commissioners.  The  conference 
was  therefore  delayed  until  the  vesy  last  moment  ia  ths 
hope  that  the  co-operation  of  the  City  Corporation  migh4 
be  obtained.  The  London  County  Council  were  also  re- 
quested to  join  the  conference,  but  declined  to  do  so 
on  the  ground  ihat  they  had  decided  upon  their  coniss 
of  action  prior  to  receiving  the  invitation. 

'I01S5.  Will  you  tell  us  the  answer  that  you  received 
from    the    City   Corporation  ?— They   practically  had 
adopted  their  own  scheme.     We  had  a  number  of  verbal 
commurdcations  with  the  oflScials  of  the  Corporation, 
and  we  found  they  preferred  to  go  on  by  themselves. 
Therefore  we  thought  it  was  useless  proceeding  further. 
The  scheme  was  sent  to  various  trade  associations  and 
trade  sections  of  the  Chamber,  with  a  request  that  it 
might  receive  the  consideration  of   those  bodies,   and 
that  a  delegate  might  be  appointed  to  attend  a  confer- 
ence to  be   subsequently  held   to  either  approve  the 
scheme  or  to  suggest  amendments  thereto  on  behalf  of 
those    bodies.     The    bodies    represented    were:— The 
London  Shipping  and  Forwarding  Agents'  Conference  ; 
The  Foreign  Carriers*  Conference;    London  Chemical 
Manure  Manufacturers'   Association;     London   Flour 
Millers'    Association ;    London   Com   Trade    Associa- 
tion ;      London    Flour    Trade     Association ;      Barge 
Owners]  Protection  Society ;     Sailing    Barge   Owners' 
Protection  Association ;    Grain  Trade  Mutual  Protec- 
tion Association  ;  Committee  of  Lloyd's  ;  Metropolitan 
Grocers',  Provision  Dealers',    and    Oilmen's    Associa- 
tion ;    Timber  Trade  Federation  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  Xondon  Wholesale  Sugar  Dealers'  Association  ; 
Wine  and  Spirit    Association ;    Indian   Tea    Associa- 
tion ;    Preserved  Food  Trade  Section  (Chamber  of  Com- 
meree);    United    Planters'  Association   of    Southern 
India  ;  Western  Australian  Section  (Chamber  of  Com- 
merce) ;   Provision  Trade  Seetion  (Chamber  of  Com- 
merce) ;      Leather    Trade     Section ;      Trade     Marks 
Section;    Toy    and    Fancy    Goods     Trade     Section; 
Colonial     Wool     Merchants'      Association;       Textile 
Trades     Section      (Chamber      of     Commerce).       The 
Wood    Pulp     Association    expressed    their    approval 
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Mr.  J.  /.      of.  the  scheme,    but    did    not    attend  the  Conference. 
Iio<;crg.       Certain     amendments     wero    proposed     by    delegates 

.   - j         at    this    Conterence,     some    oi    whicn    were    adopted 

17  Jane  1901.  \^y  ^  majority,  for  recommendation  to  the  Coun- 
cil, and  some  were  not  accepted  by  the  majority  at  the 
Conference.  These  amendments  were  four  in  all ;  three 
had  reference  to  Clause  9  (the  constitution  of  the  Trust), 
and  two  referred  to  Clause  19  (administration  of  the 
docks  by  the  Trust).  These  amendments  will  be  de- 
tailed in  their  respective  places.  The  chief  difEerence 
of  opinion  disclosed  was  as  to  whether  the 
proposed  Tnist  should  take  up  the  ware- 
housing of  goods,  more  or  less  in  competition  with  the 
existing  wharfingers.  The  conference  by  a  majority 
decided  against  this  idea,  in  consonance  with  the 
opinion  of  the  Chamber.  The  Chamber  also  asked  for 
independent  suggestions  from  Mr.  P.  W.  Meik,  M.Inst. 
O.E.,  C.M.G.,  and  Mr.  Francis  Brooke  Girdlestone, 
Manager  of  the  Bristol  Docks.  I  now  hand  in  the  two 
letters  they  wrote  in  reply  :  — 

{The  Witness  handed  in  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  F, 
W.  Meik,  M.  Inst,  C.£.,  C.M.G.y  respecting  the  scheme 
of  the  Londor  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  formation 
of  a  London  Dock  and  Harbour  Trust.  See  Appendix, 
26<A  Day,  No.  4.) 

(Tfie  Witness  also  handed  in  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr. 

F.  B.  GirdlestonCy  Secretary  and  General  Manager  of 
^  the  Dock  Estate  of  the   Corporation  of  the  City  o/ 

Bristol  respecting  the  scheme  of  the  London  Chamber 
^  of  Commerce  for  the  formation  of  a  London  Dock  and 

Jkarbour  Trust.    See  Appendix,  26th  Day,  No.  6.) 

The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  now  beg  to  submit 
to  the  Commission  the  result  of  these  lengthy  labours 
and  discussions.  They  do  so  with  considerable  diffi- 
dence, and  solely  in  deference  to  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mission. Your  Lordship  tells  me  it  was  not  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Commission,  but  we  understood  it  was,  or 
we  should  not  have  gone  into  all  this  work.      The  sub- 

J'ect  bristles  with  d^culties  and  the  Chamber  simply 
Land  in  their  scheme  as  a  draft  for  consideration.  Their 
guiding  principle  has  been,  while  respecting  the  exist- 
ing position  and  proceeding  on  the  lines  of  least  resis- 
tance, to  draw  up  a  working  plan  for  a  public  Trust 
which  shall  absorb  the  various  authorities  and  shall 
manage  the  waters  of  the  port,  and  the  waters  only,  for 
the  good  of  London  as  a  whole.      We  feel  acutely  that 
London  has  for  a  long  time  past  been  falling  behind  the 
requirements  of  modem  commerce,  and  that  in  the  in- 
terest of  its  62  millions  of  people,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Bation,    and   even   of   the  Empire,    a  vigorous   effort 
most  be  made  to  bring  this  great  and  ancient  port  up 
to  the  level  of  the  age.    Wim  this  object  in  view,  we 
have  not  approached  the  subject  in  a  huckstering  spirit 
with  a  view  to  reducing  the  charges  upon  our  busi- 
nesses.   On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  belief  that  no  ade- 
quate reform  can  be  brought  about,  without  at  first,  at 
any  rate,  increasing  the  burdens  upon  trade  ;   but  we 
are  wiUing  to  submit  to  this  so  long  as  the  money  falls 
into  the  hands  of  a  public  body  working  for  the  inte- 
rests of  all,  and  not  into  the  hands  of  private  bodiei 
quite  properly  working  in  the  interests  of  their  sharehol- 
ders.   'We  greatly  regret  that,  owing  to  circumstances, 
our  action  takes  the  a^pparent  form  of  an  attack  on 
the  dock  companies  of  the  port.    As  a  m-atter  of  fact, 
we  see  their  diflculties  very  clearly,  and  sincerely  sym- 
pathise with  their  position.    We  should  have  much 
Preferred  that  the  whole  question  should  have  been 
iscussed  on  general  grounds,  but  owing  to  the  dock 
bills  this  has  been  imposeible.    At  the  same  time, 
we  feel  that,  while  the  dock  companies  should  be  treated 
not  only  fairly,   but  with  the  utmost  consideration, 
the  time  has  come  when  the  control  of  the  docks  of  the 
port  should  be  taken  out  of  private  hands,  and  that 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Thames  should  be  governed 
as  a  whole  in  the  public  interest.    The  difficulty  is  to 
create  such  a  trust  with  fairness  to  all  the  parties. 
We  have  to  deal  with :— (L)  Shine  discharging  in  the 
river,  of  a  tonnage  of  some  16,000,000  tons  a  year, 
These  pay  no  dues  to  the  port  except  the  entirely  in- 
adequate   Conservancy    charge.      (2.)   Ships   of    some 
6,000,000  tons  a  year  discharging  in  the  various  docks. 
These  pay  dock  dues  of  Is.  per  ton,  in  addition  to  the 
Conservancy  charge.     ^.)  Goods  landed  on  the  docks 
— some  2,000,000  tons  a  year  out  of  the  6,000,000  tons 
brought  into  them,  the  remainder  being  removed  hy 
lighters  which  pay  no  charges  or  dues,  but  the  work- 
ing of  which  entails  considerable  expense  on  the  docks. 
(4.)  Goods  either  landed  at  public  or  private  wharves 
in  the  first  instance  or  ligntered  to  them  from  the 


docks.     These  goods  pay  nothing  lowarcb  the  expenses 
ui  the  port.     The  joint  value  of  the  public  ivharves  0'  ^ 
London  is  believed  to  exceed  that  of  tne  docks,  judging 
from  the  rating  books.     (5.)  Of  the  value  of  private 
waterside  premises  no  estimate  can  be  formed,  but  as 
the  separate  properties  exceed  300  in  number,  their 
aggregate  value  must  be  enormous,  especially  as  some 
ot  the  waterside  factories  or  warehouses  are  of  immense 
extent.     (6.)  The   lightermen's  and   bargeorwnere'   in- 
terest.    We  have  thus  at  least  six  distinct  and  more 
or  less  conflicting  interests  to  deal  with,  and  the  initial 
difficulty  faces  us  that  for  the  smaller  ships  discharging 
in  the  stream  (which  appear  to  give  us  some  70  per 
cent,  of  our  supplies)  London  is  idmost  a  free  port — 
that  is,  we  only  pay  j^d.  or  {d.  per  ton  on  the  ships 
in  the  Conservancy  charge,  and  the  goods  pay  nothing 
at  all.     It  is  believed  that  tiiis  can  be  altered  without 
driving  trade  elsewhere  by  a  moderate  increase  in  the 
rates  on  ships  and  by  a  port  landing  charge  on  soods, 
which  shall  extend  to  all  goods  whatsoever  landed  in 
the  port.    The  short  sea  traders  naturally  would  object 
strongly  to  both  propoaitions,  but  wi^thout  them  we 
believe  that  an  adequate  revenue  cannot  be  raised. 
The  only  alternative  if  the  river  is  to  be  brought  up  to 
date  is  a  rate  on  all  property  in  London.     We  should 
only  contemplate  this  if  it  were  proved  that  the  cost 
of  bringing  up  London  to  the  level  of  the  age  would 
be  so  great  that  if  placed  on  ships  and  goods  it  would 
drive  trade  away.     In  considering  this  question  also 
it  mnst  be  borne  in  mind  that  charges  must  not  be  so 
raised  here  as  to  encourage  imports  at  Southampton 
and  other  railway  ports.  With  xef erence  to  long  distance 
and  large  vessels  the  dock  dues  here  are  4d.  per  ton  less 
than  in  Liverpool,  but  shipowners  state  that  the  latter 
is  nevertheless  the  better  x)ort  for  them,  in  consequence 
of  the  facility  of  discharge.     If  we  can  obtain  the  latter 
advantage,  dock  ship  dues  here  might  be  raised.     There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  delay  and  difficulty 
in  the  Port  of  London  is  due  to  the  public  and  ijrivate 
warehouses,  where  goods  are  stored,  covering  niiles  of 
space  on  both  sides  of  the  river.      This  necessitates 
lightering,  of  some  of  the  results  of  which  the  dock  com- 
panies quite  naturally  complain,  though  their  proposod 
remedy  is  absolutely  unjust  and  impracticable  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chamber.       Parliament  a  century  ago 
granted  a  compensation  of  one  million  sterling  for  the 
partial  creation  of  a  dock  monopoly  for  21  years  to  the 
public  wharfingers  of  London  then  existing.     Their  in- 
terests now   are  probably  efnormously   greater  in  the 
aggregate  than  in  1800,  and  our  immense  private  water- 
side interest  has  probably  entirely  come  into  being  since 
then.    Free  lighterage,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chamber,, 
is  thus  absolutely  essential  to  the  port.    In  our  scheme 
for  a  trust  we  have  tried  to  deal  fairly  with  all  the 
conflicting  interests  in  the  port,  and  if  we  have  pro- 
posed any  thing  that  is  unjust  to  anyone,  it  has  been  con- 
trary to  our  intention.     In  our  proposals  we  have  dealt 
only  with  the  waterways  of  the  river.    We  believe  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  truBt  to  buy  up  Uie 
whole  of  the  public  and  private  warehouses  where  goods 
are  landed,  at  any  price  that  would  not  be  prohibitive,  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  the  docks  and  other  improvemeint» 
necessary  in  the  port.    If  the  whole  of  the  warehouses 
are  not  bought  up,  we  should  leave  ihe  trust  with  the 
advantage  01  the  public  credit,  competing  with  private 
individuals.     In  addition  to  this,  we  believe  that  ware- 
housing has  not  only  decreased,  but  that  it  is  likely  to 
decrease  in  an  increasing  proportion,   owing   to  the 
chanees  going  on  in  the  trade,  which  render  it  essential 
to  reduce  charges,  and  to  keep  as  light  stocks  as  possible. 
The  trust  might  thus  spend  tens  of  millions  on  bricks 
and  mortar,  which  might  rapidly  depreciate  in  value. 
A  trust  for  the  whole  waters  and  waterside  interests  of 
London  would  also  necessitate  the  employment  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  labourers,  an  undesirable  position  for 
a  public  body.     For  all  these  reasons  we  believe  that  the 
only  port  trust  practicable  in  London  is  a  trust  to  con- 
trol the  waterways.     As  regards  the  constitution  of  the 
trust  we  believe  it  should  be  very  largely  municipal,  so 
that  there  should  be  efficient  control  in  the  general 
interest.       In  the  peculiar  position  of   London  as  a 
groat  military,  naval,  and  fiscal  port,  several  Govern- 
ment departments  should  also  be  represented  on  the 
trust,  as  proposed  in  our  scheme.     The  whole  of  the  de- 
tail work  ought,  however,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  practical  representatives  of  the  traders  and 
shipowners  interested  in  the  port.    As  to  the  finances, 
I  give  the  following  evidence  with  some  diffidence,  as  we 
have  felt  ourselves  in  the  difficulty  of  not  really  having? 
suffiniont  data.     The  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  not 
sufficient  data  to  make  more  than  a  rough  sketch  of  how 
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tke  financial  portion  of  their  scheme  would  work  out. 
If  the  power  be  given  to  the  truBt  to  levy  port  duee  on 
shi^y  and  on  all  the  goods  landed  in  London,  it  is 
obvious  that  any  revenue  required  can  be  raised.  The 
sole  thing  to  suard  against  is  to  see  that  the  port  due6 
to  be  imposed  do  not  exceed  those  of  other  competing 
ports,  u  the  necessary  money  cannot  be  raised  with- 
out making  London  relatively  dear,  the  importance  of 
bringing  our  port  up  to  the  front  rank  is  so  great  from 
the  civic,  national,  and  Imperial  points  of  view,  that  in 
the  last  reeort,  a  rate  in  aid,  levied  on  all  property  in 
Londod,  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  justified.  We  do  not, 
however,  believe  that  any  step  of  the  kind  would  be 
in  any  way  necessary.  The  market  value  of  the  various 
stocks  and  shares  of  the  dock  companies  of  London  in 
round  figures  is  £17,000,000  to  £18,000,000. 

10136.  Does  that  include  the  Surrey  Commercial 
Docks  and  the  Millwall  Docks?— Yes. 

10137.  And  the  Poplar  Docks? — I  took  the  whole  of 
the  dock  stocks ;  I  do  not  recollect  the  individual 
names. 

10138.  That  includes  all  the  companies  you  propose 
to  take  over? — ^Yes.  If  the  undertakings  were  bought 
at  that  price  the  land  and  warehouses  would  be  sold 
under  our  scheme.  As  the  land  area  is  roughly  half 
of  the  whole  area  of  the  docks  its  value  may  be  taken 
for  our  purposes  at  £9,000,000.  Then  we  have  to  con- 
sider the  unknown  amount  required  to  adequately 
deepen  the  river  and  to  bring  the  docks,  quays,  and 
appliances  up  to  date.  The  cost  of  a  30ft.  channel  up 
to  the  Albert  Docks  has,  we  believe,  been  put  by  the 
Oounty  Council  Engineer  at  £2,000,000,  and  to  this 
we  add  £4,000,000  for  the  cost  of  dock  improvements, 
a  figure  probably  unnecessarily  high.  This  would 
give  the  following  as  the  capital  required  by  the  trust : 
— Capital— Cost  of  water  area  and  quays  of  docks, 
£9,000,000 ;  cost  of  deepening  river,  £2,000,000 ;  cost 
of  modernisinff  diocks,  £4,000,000;  total  estimated 
capital,  £15,0w,000.  We  assume  that  this  money 
would  be  borrowed  at  3  per  cent,  under  a  public 
guarantee  or  perhaps  by  a  loan  from  the  municipal 
authority  raised  at  2{  per  cent.,  and  lent  at  3  per 
eeni,  so  as  to  allow  for  redemption. 

10139.  Where  do  those  figures  come  from;  who  is 
responsible,  for  instance,  for  the  suggestion  that  a 
municipal  authority  could  borrow  at  2}  per  cent.  ? — 
That  is  in  our  scheme.  We  have  discussed  it  a  great 
deal ;  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  taken  a  formal  vote 
upon  the  point.  This  was  put  in  in  a  very  diffident 
way ;  we  have  not  gone  into  each  of  these  points 
specifically,  but  that  is  the  general  idea  underlying  it. 
A  capital  of  £15,000,000  at  3  per  cent  would  mean  a 
yearly  charge  of  £450,000.  We  took  out  the  figures 
AS  to  the  cost  of  managing  ships  in  Liverpool, 
from  the  Liverpool  Dock  returns  as  nearly  as  we  eould. 
We  then  added  2d.  a  ton,  because  they  have  not  in 
Liverpool  to  deal  with  lighters.  The  yearly  charge 
of  £450,000  might  be  raised  as  follows:  — 

Estimated  Bevenue. 
Dock  dues  on  6,100,000  tons  of  shipping  at 
an  average  of  Is.  per  ton,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  Is.  4d         .....        £305,000 

Port  dues  on  22,000,000  tons  of  shipping 
in  and  out  at  an  average  rate  of  2d.  per 
ton,  with  a  maximum  of  4d.      -       -  185,000 

Balance  required  for  income  to  be  made  up 
by  a  charge  on  iJl  goods  arriving  in  the 
Port  of  London.  For  the  purpose  of  rough 
calculation  I  have  assumed  tliat  the  ship- 
ping tonnage  represents  the  goods  tonnage 
14,SX>,000  tons  at  an  average  of  5d.  per 
ton 302,000 

Total  gross  income  of  the  trust  -        -        -    £792,000 

Expenses  of  working  taken  at  Is.  per  ton, 

the  Liverpool  cost  beins  apparently  lOd. 

10277.      per  ton  without  the  lighters  we  have  to 

deal  with  here 306,000 

Income    of   trust £487,000 


If  exports  were  charged  at  an  average  of  2d.  per  ton 
for  dues  the  extra  income  would  be  £70,000.  We  do  not 
propose  to  charge  exports.  The  receipts  given  above 
omit  a  number  of  important  items  for  rent,  graving 
docks  and  other  charges  made  by  the  docks  on  ships 
which  the  trust  would  continue.  It  also  omits  a 
number  of  minor  charges  made  by  the  Thames  Conser- 


vancy.      In  fact,  in  the  absence  of  details  as  to  the      Mr,  J.  I. 
actual  gross  and  nett  revenue  from  ships  in  our  docks,        Rogers. 
the  only  object  of  our  rough  outline  sketch  is  to  show  y,  jJJS^^qoi 

that  there  are  ample  sources  of  revenue  for  the  pro-       

posed  trust,  the  only  difficulty  being  to  adjust  them 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  trade.  A  small  increase  in 
charges  such  as  is  proposed  would-be  compensated  to 
traders  as  a  whole  oy  the  universal  creation  of  quay 
rates  in  London  which  would  follow  on  our  scheme. 
We  propose,  it  will  be  noted,  no  port  duee  whatever  on 
exports.  The  gross  extra  charge  on  London  ffoods 
and  ships  named  above  would  amount  to  £475,000  a 
year,  or  less  the  present  conservancy  rates,  say, 
£415,000  a  year.  It  is  quite  likely  that  quay  rates  at 
the  docks  would  save  merchants  even  half  of  this  sum, 
but  assuming  the  gross  extra  charge  to  nett  £300,000 
a  year  after  deducting  this  saving,  the  alternative 
would  be  a  rate  on  London  property  of  2d.  in  the  £, 
in  which  case  no  extra  charge  need  be  imposed  on 
ships  or  goods. 

(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 

Now  I  will  deal  with  the  clauses  of  the  scheme  in  detail. 
Class  1. — ^Yantlet  Creek  is  suggested  as  the  seaward 
limit  as  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  encroach  on 
the  waters  under  Admiralty  jurisdiction.      Clause  6, 
however,  proposes  to  give  powers  to  the  Trust  to  dredge 
seaward   channels   and  to   deal  with  shoals.       There 
appears  at  present  to  be  no  authority  dealing  with  these 
points.      Clause  2. — I  have  no  special  remarks  to  make 
on  the   definition  of  the  object  of  the   Trust   which 
speaks  for  itself.    Clause  3. — ^Here  the  original  scheme 
proposed  to  take  over  the  lighting  and  buoying  powen 
of  the   Trinity  House,  but  on   consideration   it  was 
thought  better  to  leave  these  matters  under  tiie  present 
management     Thames  buoying  and  lighting  are  paid 
for  out  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  Trinity  House 
levied    on    all    shipping,    and    while    this    remains 
unaltered  it  would  not  be  econcnnical  for  the  Trust  to 
undertake  the  work    out   of    specially    raised    funds. 
Clause  4. — It  will  be  seen  later  that  it  is  not  proposed 
to  include  warehousing  among  the  undertakings  of  the 
new  authority.     Clause  6. — It  should  be  recoraed  that 
Captain  A.  S.  Thomson,  C.B.,  of  the  Trinity  House, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  sub-Committee  responsible 
for  the  scheme,  differed  from  his  colleagues  with  regard 
to  this  Clause.     The  majority  of  the  sub-Committee  and 
the    Council    of   the   Chamber  both    approved  of  tike 
Clause  as  it  stands.     Clause  9. — Constitution  of  Trust. 
— ^I  will  first  of  all  detail  the  amendments  suggested  by^ 
delegates  to  the  conference   in   connection   vnth   this- 
Clause.     In  the  original  draft  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  were  ambng  the  ex-officio  members  and  were : 
the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  time  being,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  London  Count v  Council.     An  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  the  President  and  Vice-President  should  be 
elected    by    the    Board    of  Trust  was  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  delegates.      In  the  original  draft  scheme 
no  representation  was  given  to  the  lighter,  barge,  and 
tugowners.      A  motion  to  the  effect  that  theso  bodies 
should  have  representation  among  the  elected  members 
was   carried.     A  motion   to   tho   effect   that  the  new 
Borough  Councils  for  riverine  boroughs   should   have 
representation  was  not  seconded.     Representation  of 
the  County  Council  and  th^  Corporation. — This  repre- 
sentation   was    accorded    with    the  view  of  a    public 
guarantee  of  the  loan,  and  possibly  of  a  rate. 

10140.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  "  public  guarantee." 
Do  you  mean  an  imperial  guarantee  ?— No,  I  mean  a 
municipal  guarantee. 

10141.  Perhaps  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us 
what  you  do  mean  ?— That  the  Corporation  and/or  the 
County  Council  should  guarantee  it.  In  other  official 
cases  we  think  an  ex-officio  representation  of  two  or 
three  at  the  most  will  suffice,  as  the  root  idea  of  the 
constitution  of  the  new  authority  ^ould  be  that  those 
paying  port  dues  or  having  intimate  business  relation- 
ships with  the  port  (such  as  the  wharfingers  and  liffhter- 
men)  should  have  the  main  representation,  and  that 
the  working  Committees  (with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  the  Finance  Committee)  should  be  entirely  taken 
from  the  elected  members.  Apart  from  the  financial 
aspect  the  City  Con>oration  is  entitied  to  representa- 
tion, from  its  old  historical  connecticm  with  the 
management  of  the  port ;  from  its  position  on  the  exist- 
ing Thames  Conservancy,  and  by  reason  of  its  connec- 
tion with  the  port  as  the  sanitary  and  market 
authority.  We  consider  that  the  London  County 
Council  are  also  entitled  to  representation,  and  if  either 
taxation  of  the  ratepayers  of  London  or  a  guarantee  of 
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Mr. «/.  /.     the  Trust's  loan  is  necesauy  to  a  strong  representation 
•^^^ff^-       on  the  Trust.     The  inclusion  of  both  these  bodies  would 
17  June  lOQU  ^^^i^g^^en  its  constitution,  for  while  the  detail  work 
.^....«^       of  the  Trust  should   be  in  the  hands  of  the  elected 
members  we  feel  that  it  should  not  altogether  be  con- 
ducted in  trade  interests,  without  control  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public  as  represented  by  the  inhabitants 
of  London.     The  imperial  aspect  of  London  should  also 
be  represented;  as  London  is  the  centre  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  Thames  includes  our  chief  arsenal  and  is  a 
great  naval  and  military  centre.     As  the  chief  port  of 
Gujstomis'  revenue  and  for  British  commerce,  the  Board 
of  Customs,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
Board  of   Trade  should   have  a  voice   on  the   Trust. 
There  was   considerable  difference  of   opinion  in  the 
Chamber  as  to  whether  the  elected  representatives  who 
would  have  an  immense  amount  of  work  to  do,  particu- 
larly at  first,  should  or  should  not  be  paid.      The  Com- 
missioners are  of  course  aware  that  in  Liverpool  the 
elected  representatives  are  not  paid,  and  the  system  has 
worked  admirably.     The  very  best  men  are  placed  upon 
the  Trust,  and  are  proud  to  serve  their  fellow-citizens 
without  reward.      London   is   less  concentrated   than 
Liverpool ;  there  is  less  public  municipal  feeling  among 
the  oommercial  community,  and  there  might  be  a  danger 
of  unpaid  representatives  taking  up  the  work  for  the 
promotion  of  their  own  special  interests.      The  ques- 
tion of  payment  is  a  difficult  one,  and  the  general  feeling 
was  that  the  Chamber  should  not  make  a  recommendar 
tton  to  the  Commission  upon  this  point.       Clauses  14 
and  15. — ^This  is  not  a  suggestion  that  the  new  autho- 
riiy  should  be  entitled  to  the  property  of  the  Water- 
snen's  Company.      It  is  hoped  that  the  company  will 
be  done  away  with  ;  but  it  will  probably  need  its  revenue 
for  pensioning  its  members  and  officials,  and  compen- 
sating its  freemen.      Clause  16. — We  think  that  the  re- 
▼enue  of  the  Trust,  if  given  powers  to  impose  dues  on 
all  goods  landed  in  the  port,  will  be  ample  for  all  re- 
quirements.     There  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  the  slightest 
fear  that  the  guarantors  would  have  to  tdke  over  the 
•administration.       We  do  not  think  that  the  proposal 
that  the  Exchequer  should  guarantee  tiie  loan  is  practi- 
cable, as   such  strong  opposition  would   be  met  with. 
We  think  that  the  London  County  Council  should  be 
asked  to  guarantee  the  loan,  solely  in  order  to  raise  the 
-money  cheaply.      So  far  from  thinking  that  the  secu- 
rity oi  the  rates  would  tend  to  extravagance  on  the  part 
of  the  new  authority,  we  think  that  that  body,  com- 
posed, as  it  would  be,  of  those  merchants  and  ship- 
owners whose  interest  it  is  to  appropriate  the  dues  they 
pay  to  the  proper  purposes  of  improving  and  preserving 
the  harbour  and  accommodating  shipping,  who  know 
that  all  surplus  moneys  will  be  devoted  to  reducing  or 
abolishing  the  dues  in  proportion  as  the»y  can  be  sur- 
rendered, would  use  the  utmost  care  over  expenditure. 
Clause  18. — The  market  value  of  the  shares. and  stocks 
of  the  companies  should  be  the  basis  for  the  payment. 
They  are  trading  companies,  and  cannot  fairly  claim  a 
right  to  the  enhanced  value  of  their  property,  conse- 
quent upon  the  increase  in  the  population.       It  was 
discussed  several  times  among  us,  and  we  thought  that 
an  average  value  of  the  shares  might  be  taken,  say,  over 
a  period  of  three  years,  or  something  of  that  sort  What 
we  have  put  in  is  ther  market  value,  leaving  the  date  to 
be  fixed. 

10142.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any  Parliamen- 
tary precedent  for  buying  up  undertakings  of  this  kind 
at  a  Stock  Exchange  market  value? — ^I  am  not  awaia 
We  wish  the  dock  companies  to  be  treated  handsomely 
and  liberally,  and  if  there  is  no  precedent  without  a  per- 
centage added  to  it  we  should  bow  to  that,  of  course. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  laet  clause,  No.  19,  Mr.  Coke 
was  to  be  here  to  explain,  but,  owing  to  the  evidence 
•having  come  on  earlier  than  we  expected,  he  is  not  hera 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Mersey  Dock  Trust  for  several 
years.  If  your  Lordship  wishes,  I  can  give  the  bulk 
of  his  evidence,  which  I  can  support. 

10143.  Has  it  been  carried  as  part  of  your  scheme  ?— 
Yes. 

10144.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  remarks  of  your  own 
lyon  it  ?— I  only  wish  to  give  the  reasons  that  influenced 
the  Chamber  in  deciding  that  warehousing  should  not 
form  part  of  the  general  business  of  the  new  authority. 
-First,  they  consider  that  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
Port  of  London  such  authority  should  not  interfere  or 
compete  with  the  public  wharfingers. 

10146.  (Mr.  Lytidton.)  What  about  private  wharves? 
—Public  or  private  it  would  be ;  but  discretion  should 
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be  given  to  the  new  authority  to  retain  such  warehouses 
adjacent  to  the  docks  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  trust  Secondly,  they  do  not  believe  that 
the  new  authority  would  be  al>le  to  make  a  general 
warehousing  business  profitable.  I  am  aware  that  ths 
present  dodL  authoidtieB  hold  a  contrary  opinion,  but 
I  would  point  out  that  in  order  to  mtake  any  definite 
0tatem/ent  as  ito  whether  any  particular  bsaneh  ef 
their  businese  is  or  is  not  carried  on  at  a  profit,  the 
accounts  of  thoee  branches  should  be  kept  «eparaie 
and'  distinct,  and  that  only  the  difference  between  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  should  be  carried  to  the  gene- 
ral accounts.  To  fully  illustrate  the  reasons  for  my 
belielf  that  warehousing  wonld  be  of  no  advanta^ 
to  the  new  authority,  I  would  allude  to  the  system  in 
force  at  Liverpool,  where  the  warehouse  accounts  are 
kept  distinct  from  the  general  account  The  prc^t  or 
loss  on  each  warehouse  is  riiown  and  the  n«t  balance 
is  carried  to  the  general  account.  This  net  balanosi 
I  believe,  does  not  covecr  the  interest  on  eapital  ex- 
pended on  the  warehouses,  notwdthsianding  that  the 
charges  in  the  board'' s  warehouses  are  generally  higher 
than  those  of  outside  warehouserkeepens.  If  -he  had 
been  here  Mr.  Coke  would  have  enlarged  on  that  point, 
because  he  was  a  memiber  of  the  trust  for  some  years. 
Powers  should  'be  given  to  the  new  authority  to  levy 
dues  on  goods  ddsoharging  in  the  xiver,  inasmuch  as 
such  goods  get  the  advantage  of  all  is^iprovements  of 
the  port,  the  amount  and  meithod  of  collecting  being 
left  to  the  authority. 

10146.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  opinion  that  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  shares  should  be  the  basis  of  the  par- 
chase? — 'We  discussed  it,  and  we  thought  it  was  fait 
that  the  market  value  prior  to  your  report  or  any  sohems 
being  formulated  should  be  the  basis,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent speculation  in  shares  after  the  method  waa  known. 

10147.  Is  not  the  general  basvs  of  the  purchase  of 
public  undertakings  of  this  nature,  and  '^avways, 
water  companies,  and  so  forth,  a  certain  nuxiiier  of 
years'  purchase  applied  to  net  maintainable  revenue  1 
— I  bekeve  it  is  very  frequently  so. 

10X48.  Had  you  anything  8pe<$ial  in  youir  mind  which 
induced  you  to  adopt  this  in  contradistinction  froja 
that  usual  basis  ? — ^We  thought  that  the  market  value 
of  the  shares  was  obviously  their  value  at  the  jnomeoiti 
and  that  therefore  it  would  be  fair  to  the  dock  com- 
panies to  adopt  that 

10140.  Was  i/t  before  you  that  the  usual  basis  was  the 
basis  that  I  have  indicate  to  you  9^— No,  it  was  not 

10150.  It  was  not  discussed  by  you  9Ui[t  was  not  dis- 
cussed. 

10161.  I  see  you  have  addressed*  yourself — and  speak- 
ing for  myselif  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  havinff 
done  it — to  what  a  good  m'any  people  thmk  is  the  real 
core  of  the  question,  that  is,  whether  a  poblio  trast 
can  be  formed  without  injustice  to  the  private  and 
public  wharfingers  ^Yes,  tiiat  has  be^  my  mftUB.  .pzs- 
oocupation. 

10152.  First  upon  that  question  you  have  had,  I  amp- 
pose,  to  consider  whe^ther  as  a  -practical  matter  the 
severance  of  what  we  may  call  the  docks  from  the 
warehouses  can  be  made?~-Yes,  we  thought  on  the 
balance  that  itt»uld.  but  it  presents  great  diffiooUM, 
undoubtedly. 

10153.  As  that  is  so  very  important  a  question,  I 
TV-ant  to  know  if  you  are  ttble  to  tell  as  whether  you 
were  advised  or  informed  by  a  practical  man  iq»on 
that  practical  question  ?^We  had  several  whaiflngert 
at  several  of  our  meetings,  and  they  were  of  opinion 
that  the  only  practical  step  was  a  trust  for  the  water- 
ways. We  thought  on  goTng  into  it  that  it  was  ^r- 
fe<Jtly  practicable. 

10154.  Now  I  want  to  know,  please,  if  you  can  tell 
me,  how  you  addressed  vourself  to  that 'question,  be- 
cause that  is,  .if  J  may  call  ii«o,  a  practical  dock  ques- 
tion—I  mean  the  question  whether  the  warehouses 
can  be  severed  from  the  docks.  Were  you  advised  by 
any  dock  expert  on  the  point?— We  were  not 

10155.  Bid  you  only  take  the  opinion  of  the  wharf- 
ingers ?— The  wharfingers,  and  Mr.  Coke  is  a  practi- 
cal man.  He  has  had'  to  deal  with  the  creation  of  two 
truste,  one  in  lAverpooI  and  one  in  Bomlbay,  and  he 
thought  it  was  entirely  practioaible. 

10156.  Did  yon  yourself  go  over  the  docks  and  the 
warehouses  with  a  view  to  seeing  how  far  they  were 
practicable,  as  did  Mr.  Coke  ?— He  is  very  intimately 
acquainted  with  them,  and  in  former  years  I  was  vwy 
intimately  acquainted  with  them.    I  spent  siontiis  of 
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my  time  in  tbe  docks,  hnh  I  did  not  go  specially  for 
this  purpose. 

101&7.  Bid  you  get  any  report  from  any  enginear  or 
dook  expert  on  the  point  I — ^No. 

1015a  You  will  not  undentand  me  as  imderrating  tha 
Talne  of  your  and  Mr.  Ooke'a  opinuma  on  the  ma.tter. 
I  only  want  to  know  to  what  extent  you  were  assisted 
by  experts  on  this  very  praciioal  commercial  points — 
We  were  assisted  by  a  great  body  of  oommeTOial  mesi, 
and  they  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  quite  practicable ; 
but  we  had  not  the  opinion  of  any  dock  expert. 

10159.  I  am  not  suggesting,  of  oourse,  that  you  should 
have  obtained  London  dock  opinion,  but  you  have  not 
obtained  any  from  any  where  p— No,  except  that  which 
we  have  handed  in. 

10160.  I  have  looked  through  that,  and  it  does  not 
deal  with  the  point  at  all.  Do  you  draw  any  distinction 
betwe^i  the  aifferent  docks  in  respect  of  this  matter ; 
that  is  to  say,  taking  the  London  and  St  Katharine  or 
the  Albert  and  Victoria  Docks,  is  any  one  of  them  better 
adapted  for  severance  of  its  warehouse  business  than  the 
o^ers  7—1  think  the  St.  Katharine  Dock  is  less  appli- 
cf^le  to  the  purpose,  because  I  think  all  the  warehouses 
go  right  out  to  the  water^s  edge,  from  my  recollection. 

10161.  Then  we  will  take  that  first  If  you  take  St. 
Katiiarine  Dock,  would  you  say,  that,  as  far  as  the 
dook  is  conoemed,  you  could  not  separate  the  ware- 
house business  from  the  dock  business  ^--il  tiidnk  it  could 
be  separated. 

10162.  But  with  difficulty  ?— With  oomporative  diffi- 
culty. 

10163.  In  your  opinion  is  it  the  least  adapted  for  the 
purpose  7— Yes.  We  attemipted  to  deal  with  that  in 
one  of  our  sub-clauses.  The  point  was  raised  by  Sir 
Robert  Giffen. 

10164.  That  is  what  I  was  very  much  inftereeted  to  see, 
because  it  shows  that  you  have  really  dealt  with  what  a 
good  many  of  the  witnesses  have  not  dealt  with  ? — ^In 
sub-clause  (c)  of  clause  19  we  have  attempted  to  deal 
with  that,  but  really  what  impresses  our  minds  mainly 
is  that  we  do  not  believe  that  warehousing  will  pay  a 
trust.  We  believe  that  from  the  course  of  trade  that 
warehousing  is  decreasing,  and  is  likely  to  decrease,  from 
general  trade  and  commercial  reasons. 

10165.  Is  not  that  a  somewhat  hazardous  opinion  to 
give  in  relation  to  the  proposition  in  another  portion  of 
your  scheme,  that  the  warehouses  when  bougnt  by  the 
public  authority  should  be  sold  at  the  prioe  of  nine 
millions  7— It  might  affect  it,  undoubtedly. 

10166.  If  you  think  that  the  warehouse  bosinesB  is 
a  declining  business,  what  grounds  have  you  for  estima- 
ting the  purchase  value  <S  these  warehouses  at  nine 
millions  when  acquired  1 — ^You  must  recollect  that  it  is 
a  very  special  business  in  many  respects,  and  that  what 
might  not  pay  a  general  trust,  might  pay  a  company  or 
an  association  of  a  particular  trade.  For  instaiDce,  the 
wool  trade  is  an  important  trade.  It  might  be  worth 
their  while  to  buy  a  block  of  warehouses,  and  to  ^ve 
a  very  lair  prioe  for  it,  in  consideration  of  their  working 
their  own  trade.  They  would  understand  their  difficul- 
ties and  their  advantages  better  than  a  general  trast 
would,  and  they  would  be  more  flexible  in  their  regula- 
tions. 

10167.  Do  you  then  wish  to  modify  the  opinion  you 
have  expressed  as  to  the  declining  nature  of  the  ware- 
housing business  by  saying  that  jrou  would  not  expect 
that  it  would  increase  or  maintain  itself,  in  the  hanas  of 
a  public  trust?— Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

10168.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  do  not  anticipate 
that  the  warehousing  business  in  private  hands  would 
decrease  7 — ^No  ;  I  think  not.  The  great  tendency  is  for 
people  to  take  goods  into  private  warehouses  at  present, 
because  the  goods  have  to  be  sorted,  weighed,  and  mea- 
sured out,  and  so  on  ;  and  that  would  always  take  place. 
For  instance,  in  oar  own  business  we  should  have  been 
very  glad  a  short  time  ago,  if  the  oppoitonit^  had  of- 
fered, to  have  premises  in  the  docks. 

10169.  Do  you  regard  the  warehousing  business  for 
certain  trades  as  so  specialised  as  to  be  only  fruitftd  in 
the  hands  of  private  specialists  ? — That  is  my  personal 
opinion* 

10170.  And  as  such  you  would  deprecate  the  carry- 
ing on  of  warehouse  business  by  a  general  Trust? — 
Yes. 

10171.  Now  as  to  the  9  millions.    I  am  quite  aware 


of  the  difficulties   you   have   had   in   preparing   this     Mr.  J.  /. 
scheme,  but  have  you  informed  yourseli  by  any  expert       Rogers. 
opinion  as  -to  the  value,  or  have  you  merely  formulated       T"rr"iiwxi 
the  scheme  from  a  bird's-eye  point  of  view?— We  have  *v  Junemii. 
done  the  best  we  could.     We  put  that  forward  with  the 
utmost  diffidence.     Of  course  if  we  had  had  the  docks 
valued  by  experts  it  would  have  been  a  very  expensive 
matter,  and  we  have  no  funds  for  such  a  purpose. 

10172.  But  it  is  a  matter  that  would  be  ascertainable 
by  a  very  competent  opinion? — Certainly. 

10173.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Can  you  not  give 
us  the  voting  as  to  the  separation  of  the  warehouse 
property  from  the  water  space  property  ? — The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as  such  is  very  strongly  in  favour  of  it, 
but  when  we  had  the  conference  with  regard  to  the 
separation  it  was  only  carried  by  a  small  majority, 
and  I  think  mainly  by  votes  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Several  delegates  had  an  object  in  view  which 
we  did  not  think  was  at  all  justifiable.  They  thought 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  the  Tru^it  was  enabled 
to  compete  witk  private  warehouses  so  as  to  bring  down 
the  heavy  rates  in  London ;  but  we  did  not  tiiink 
that  was  a  legitimate  object  in  a  public  body.  That 
was  the  main  difference  of  opinion. 

10174.  You  think  that  these  ^entiemen's  votes  were 
influenced  to  some  extent  by  private  views  ? — Yes,  by 
the  view  of  their  own  trades. 

1017&.  You  thus  consider  that  they  might  be  rather 
influenced  adversely  to  the  proposal  and  were  not  con- 
sidering it  from  a  public  point  of  view  ? — ^That  was  our 
opinion. 

10176.  At  any  rate  you  carried  it  by  a  majority,  but 
not  by  a  very  large  majority  7— No,  but  the  Council  of 
the  Chamber  is  practically  unanimous  in  favour  of  the 
separation. 

10177.  Are  there  not  two  very  distinct  questions  to  be 
considered  in  the  separation,  one  the  physical  ques- 
tion, and  the  other  the  commercial  question  ?— -Cer- 
tainly. 

10178.  You  cannot  give  us  any  help  on  the  physical, 
question  ?— No. 

10179.  You  have  not  consulted  any  engineers? — ^No. 

10180.  You  have  no  really  detailed  information  on* 
the  point? — ^No. 

10181.  With  regard  to  the  commercial  view  of  the- 
subject,  I  gather  that  you  have  no  doubt  whatever  ?— 
We  have  no  doubt  at  all. 

10182.  Am  I  not  right  in  thinking,  as  has  been  given 
here  in  evidence,  that  the  successful  conduct  of  the 
private  warehousing   business   rests   a  good  deal  otfei> 
facilities  given  to  traders  ? — Do  you  mean  advances  ? 

10183.  We  will  say  banking?— I  think  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  it  does. 

10184.  And  that  is  one  of  the  functions  which  is 
fulfilled  by  the  private  wharves  in  London,  and  which 
to  some  extent  takes  away  the  goods  from  the  dock 
warehouses  ? — ^I  have  heard  it  very  frequently  stated 
so,  but  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  it. 

10185.  Those  facilities  are  facilities  which  could  not 
very  well  be  given  by  a  Trust?— No.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  a  Trust  to  give  them. 

10186.  But  if  the  dock  warehouses  were  formed  into  ~ 
a  warehousing  company,  or  a  series  of  companies,  the 
affording  of  those  commercial  facilities  would  present 
no  difficulties? — ^None  whatever. 

10187.  And  to  that  eoctent  the  various  warehouses- 
would  all  be  competing  on  equal  terms  ?— Yes. 

10188.  The  difficulty  which  we  were  told  by  Mr. 
Scott  presses  upon  the  great  dock  company  would  not 
apply  under  such  a  new  condition  of  things  ?— I  think 
not. 

10189.  On  your  revenue  side  of  the  question  I  notice 
that  you  propose  a  considerable  addition  to  the  ohargsi. 
You  take  first  of  all  the  existing  rates  on  a  ship  at  a- 
shilling  a  ton,  but  I  think  you  add  to  that  6d.  ?    4d> 

10190.  You  do  not  add  4d.,  but  you  propose  a  maxi- 
mum of  4d.  ?— -Yes. 

10191.  Lower  down  you  add  5d.  ?— We  add  5d.  by 
a  landing  charge  on  goods— a  port  due  on  goods  landed 
m  the  port,  wherever  they  may  be  landed. 

10192.  That  would  be  additional  to  what  is  paid  now  ? 
—It  would.  Our  difficulty  is  to  know  whether  it  is 
so  far  additional  as  to  drive  the  trade  elsewhere.  If 
so,  it  would  have  to  be  modified  ;  but  with  that  point 
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Mr.  J.  /.     .  in  view  we  have  left  out  certain  items  of  revenue  which 
Rogers.       would  help  to  fill  any  gap. 

17  June  ^901.      10193.  Then  you  also  propose  to  add  to  the  Gonser- 

vancy's  present  charge  on  shipping? — jd.  to  l^d-   i*» 

I  think,  the  present  Conservancy  due. 

10194.  Then  that  again  is  a  slight  addition  ? — Yes. 

1019o.  I  gather  that  having  given  the  best  considera- 
tion that  the  Chamber  could  give  to  this  subject,  you 
do  not  think  that  these  additions  would  drive  away  the 
trade  1 — No  ;  but  we  had  not  the  exact  rates  for  similar 
services  in  other  ports  before  us.  It  would  very 
much  depend  on  that,  of  course.  That  would  be  all- 
important- 

10196.  But  still,  as  representing  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, you  propose  this  as  part  of  a  financial  scheme, 
and,  therefore,  I  presume  that,  primd  facie,  on  the  in- 
formation you  have  at  your  disposal  at  present,  you  sug- 
gest it  is  reasonable? — ^Yes. 

10197.  And,  really,  the  finance  of  your  scheme  rests 
upon  these  proposals  ? — ^Yes. 

10198.  (Mr.  Peel)  Do  you  suggest  that  the  maximum 
and  minimum  rates  should  be  fixed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  do  you  suggest  that  this  trust  should  have 
power  to  charge  what  it  likes  ^We  have  not  considered 
that  point;  but  I  should  think  that  the  Trust  ought 
to  nave  power  to  levy  what  rates  it  thinks  desirable. 

10199.  Without  any  restriction  ?— Yes,  without  any 
restriction  by  Act  of  Parliament.  But  we  have  not  con- 
•aidered  that  point. 

10200.  You  did  not  consider  whether  you  would  allow 
.any  trader  to  have  any  appeal  to  any  pufblic  body  with 
regard  to  that  question  ? — ^We  have  not  considered  it ; 

1)ut  the  natuial  body  would  be  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners. 

10201.  In  section  12,  you  say:  "The  Trust  to  have 
power  to  take  over  such  property  on  or  near  the  river." 
I  suppose  that  means  in  reference  to  constructing  new 
diocks?— 0)n8tepucting  new  docks  or  means  of  acoees.  I 
believe — ^in  fact,  I  know— that  the  Dock  Company  have 
an  enormous  wall  round  portions  of  their  property.  It 
might  be  desirable  to  make  new  approaches  through 
that,  for  instance — new  streets  even. 

10202.  Then,  with  reference  to  transhipment,  do  you 
propose  to  exempt  transhipment  goods  from  any  charge  ? 
— ^We  have  made  no  propooal  for  any  charge  upon  them, 
because  we  think  that  both  the  exports  of  London  and 
the  transhipments  have  been  suffering  by  the  heavy 
nature  of  our  charges,  and  if  the  Trust  could  raise  suf- 
ficient revenue  on  imports  only,  we  think  it  would  be 
very  desirable,  if  possible. 

10203.  Then,  as  to  your  rate  in  aid,  you  were  going 
to  do  that  by  requesting  one  of  the  public  bodies  to 
supplement  the  revenue  if  neceseaiy? — ^If  necessary.    Of 

course  our  proposal  is  that  the  Corporation  and  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  should  have  between  them  12  mem- 
l>er8  upon  the  Trust,  and,  therefore,  any  question  could 
he  conveyed  by  those  representaitivee  to  their  respective 
bodies. 

10204.  But  you  would  leave  it  entirely  at  the  option 
of  these  public  bodies  to  raise  the  rate  or  not? — Cer- 
tainly. 

10205.  And  in  the  same  way  with  regard  to  the  rais- 
ing of  the  capital  sum  ? — It  would  be  entirely  optional 
on  their  part ;  but  that  would  be  settled  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, of  course. 

10206.  {Bear-Admiral  Hext)  With  reference  to  what 
you  say  with  regard  to  estimated  revenue,  the  only 
due  you  would  put  on  shipping  not  using  the  docks, 
would  be  2d.  per  ton,  with  a  maximum  of  4d. — ^Yes. 

10207.  That  means  for  ships  using  the  river  or  the 
wharves,  and  not  the  docks  ? — ^Yes.  All  the  ships  com- 
ing in  would  pay  it. 

10208.  The  ships  that  use  the  docks  would  pay  that 
}n  addition  ?— Yes. 

10209.  Then  with  reference  to  the  average  of  5d.  a 
ton,  I  presume  by  that  that  you  would  give  the  Trust 
power  to  cliarge  rates  on  goods.  They  would  charge 
more  on  a  pound  of  tea  than  on  a  pound  of  lead  ? — Yes. 
That  would  be  the  average. 

10210.  Then  with  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Board  :  you  give  the  Corporation  six  representatives, 
and  the  London  County  Council  six  representatives  ? — 


10211.  Why  should  you  have  those  representatives 
here  in  London  when  they  are  not  necessary  in  Londcm  ? 
— The  circumstances  are  somewhat  different.  The  Cor- 
poration of  London  for  a  great  number  of  years  was  the 
sole  authority  of  the  port,  and  it  now  is  the  market 
authority  and  the  sanitary  authority.  We  propose  to 
leave  that  in  its  hands.  The  London  County  Council 
is  already  represented  on  the  Thames  Conservancy,  and 
I  think  very  ^properly  so,  and,  although  we  are  traders, 
we  think  that  the  whole  working  of  Uie  scheme  should 
be  somewhat  controlled  in  the  public  interest,  though 
the  details  should  be  left  to  traders.  Liverpool  nsed  to 
be  a  municipal  trust,  but  there  were  found  to  be  great 
objections  in  Liverpool  and  other  places  to  municipal 
trusts,  because  they  applied  the  revenue  to  churches, 
police  courts,  and  various  things. 

10212.  Then  you  put  on  two  representatives  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  ? — Yes,  that  is  for  the  upper  river. 
We  propose  to  leave  the  Thames  Conservancy  as  it  is 
above  Richmond  lock.  We  have  been  asked  why  we 
have  selected  Richmond  lock  instead  of  Teddington 
lock.  Teddington  is,  of  course,  the  lock  named  in  the 
old  Acts  of  Parliament,  but  the  new  Richmond  lock — 
a  half-tide  lock,  I  believe— -has  been  erected,  and  we 
think  that  the  Thames  Conservancy  should  have  the 
management  of  the  whole  of  the  pleasure  traffic  of  the 
river,  and  if  they  stopped  at  Teddington  lock  there 
would  be  a  break. 

10213.  You  propose  to  take  the  pilotage  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Trinity  House,  and  yet  give  them  two  re- 
presentatives ? — ^Yes.  We  have  left  the  buoying  and 
lighting  in  their  hands. 

10214.  Did  you  discuss  that  question  ? — Yes,  we  dis- 
cussed it  with  Captain  Thomson,  a  member  of  the  Tri- 
nity House.  He  was  opposed  to  the  removal  of  both, 
but  the  commercial  members  overbore  his  opinion. 

10215.  You  would  leave  them  the  power  to  dredge  the 
channels,  but  yet  you  would  refuse  them  ihe  power  of 
buoying  them  ? — The  Trinity  House  do  not  di^ge  the 
channels,  do  they? 

10216.  No,  but  you  propose  that  the  new  Trust  should 
dredge  the  channels  ? — ^Yes.  I  think  our  opinion  was 
rather  economical.  Captain  Thomson  pointed  out  that 
the  revenue  that  was  used  in  the  Thames  by  the  Trinity 
House  was  raised  over  the  shipping  in  the  whole  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that,  if  the  Trust  had  to  raise  a  special 
revenue  with  a  view  to  lighting,  it  would  add  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Trust.  Our  first  proposal  was  to  have 
only  one  authority  in  the  river  altogether  for  lighting 
and  other  purposes. 

10217.  (Sir  Bohert  OifFen.)  You  perceive  superficial 
inconsistencies  between  what  you  are  suggesting  and 
what  your  witnesses  have  told  us  as  to  the  deamess  of 
the  Port  of  London,  and  yet,  after  that,  you  come  for- 
ward proposing  to  add  to  the  charges  ?— Yes. 

10218.  I  suppose  your  reason  is  that  you  think  the 
charges  as  they  are  now  are  not  properly  adjusted,  and 
what  you  really  propose  is  a  readjustment  Is  that  so? 
— Yes.  We  imagine  that  one  result  of  this  scheme 
would  be  largely  to  increase  quay  rates  in  London,  and 
that  considerable  economies  would  be  effected  in  that 
respect  Another  point  is  that  so  long  as  the  charges 
are  levied  in  the  public  interest  we  have  not  such  an  ob- 
jection to  them  as  if  they  were  levied  for  the  benefit  of 
individuals  or  private  companies.  If  they  are  found  to 
be  necessary  by  a  Trust  for  bringing  the  Thames  up  to 
the  level  of  the  age,  we  are  prepared  to  make  a  sacrifice. 

102}9.  But  suppose,  for  instance,  that  these  gentle- 
men in  the  wheat  trade,  who  now  grumble  at  being 
saddled  with  Is.  9d.,  found  themselves  saddled  with  ao 
additional  5d. ,  do  you  not  think  they  would  complain  f 
— Our  opinion  was  that  the  quay  rates  would  effect  j 
saving.  But,  at  any  rate,  we  are  prepared  to  pay  some 
what  more  under  the  state  of  things  disclos^  by  the 
evidence  before  the  Commission.  We  think  the  state 
of  things  is  so  serious  that  it  must  be  grappled  with, 
and  we  propose  that,  if  the  extra  charge  would  be  too 
great  a  burden  on  trade,  the  municipal  authorities 
should  intervene  by  a  rate. 

10220.  But  you  are  not  sure  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fad;,  the  trade  is  quite  prepared  to  pay  a  oharge  of 
5d.  per  ton  on  goods  imported,  which  may  be  an  extra 
charge? — ^They  would  be  prepared  to  pay  an  extra 
charge.  There  would  be  great  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  what  that  charge  should  be,  but  I  think  they  are 
all  prepared  to  pay  a  landing  charge  on  goods. 
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10621.  il  rather  infer  from  some  of  tbe  evidence 
that  has  been  given  that  they  are  not  prepared  to 
pay,  and  will  object  very  much  to  pay,  anything  more 
than  is  paid  at  any  other  porta  ? — ^We  believe  that  the 
effect  on  the  port  would  be  a  very  general  and  drastic 
revision  of  the  scale  of  charges,  and  that  very  consider- 
able economies  would  be  effected  on  the  whole,  and 
that,  although  there  would  be  an  additional  landing 
charge,  it  might  be  saved  in  other  directions. 

10B22.  But,  still,  it  is  a  great  deal  to  imipose  upon 
the  trade^  a  new  diarge  ci  albout  £300,000.  I  «m 
speaking  of  the  5d.  per  ton  on  goods  I— It  is  a  very  great 
deal. 

10223.  And  the  last  state  may  be  worse  than  the  first 
unless  you  could  make  quite  sure  that  some  of  the 
other  charges  Are  as  a  m-atter  of  fact  diminished? — We 
do  not  thmk  it  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
them  all  over,  but  if  it  had,  if  the  r«te  proved  to  be 
oppressive,  we  could  apply  to  the  public  authorities 
to  ask  for  peranission.  for  them  to  aid  us.  That  scheme 
is  entirely  tentative.  We  felt  bound  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  financial  pjEurt  of  it,  but,  as  I  said  in 
introducing  it,  it  speaks  with  no  authorHy  at  all. 

10024.  I  am  putting  to  you  tlie  difficulties  which  you 
mu9t  see  for  yourself  that  we  on  the  Oommdssion  will 
have  to  coneider? — ^I  see  them  very  plainly. 

10225.  With  reganl  to  the  amount  of  tonsMge  of 
goods  whioh  jnay  be  auibject  to  this  charge  of  5d.,  have 
you  any  information  to  give  ois  additional  to  what  you 
have  giveu  ua  as  to  what  the  amount  of  that  tonnage 
may  be  ? — ^No.  We  have  found  very  great  difficulty  about 
that.  We  got  from  the  Conservancy  Board  the  figures 
of  the  entire  tonnage  entering  London,  and  then  we 
have  deducted  the  shdps  cominff  in  in  ballast.  They 
would,  of  course,  have  to  pay  uie  port  due  on  ships, 
but  not  on  goods,  because  they  dto  not  contain  goods. 

10626.  But  a  great  many  ships  come  in.  Liners, 
especially  liners  in  the  ehort  sea  trade,  do  not  come 
in  with  full  cax^goes.  In  fact,  as  a  rule  thisy  have  not 
full  cargoes.     Is  not  that  so  ? — I  believe  so. 

10227.  So  that  this  14,800,000  tons  is  a  little  specula- 
tive. It  may  be  10  million  tons  with  tolerable  certMnty, 
because  we  know  that  about  four  million  tons  go  into 
the  docks  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  about  six  million 
tons  of  coal.  I  think  that  is  the  figure  that  wad  men- 
tioned— >but  .beyond  that  I  have  seen  no  particular 
evidence  as  to  what  the  amount  of  goods  may  be  that 
comes  in.  Are  you  aware  of  any  return  as  to  the 
amiountT— No.  That  was  one  of  our  main  difficulties 
in  drarwing  this  up.  There  is  no  return  of  the  actual 
amount  landed  in  London. 

10228.  But  if  we  should  find  as  a  matter  ol  fact  that 
in-stead  of  the  14,500,000  tons,  iipon  which  you  estimate 
you  can  make  a  charge  of  5d.,  you  have  not  more  than 
10  millions,  it  would  affect  the  rest  of  vour  estimate  7 
— Tes ;  but,  on  the  other  hand',  I  think  the  shipping 
tonnage  is  less  than  the  actual  amount  of  goods. 

10229.  (Bear'Admiral  Hext,)  That  is  the  registered 
tonnage  ? — ^Yes. 

10230.  (Sir  Bobert  G^/fen.)  That  is  to  say  as  regards 
the  capacity  ol  the  ships  ? — ^es. 

10231.  But  that  is  not  quite  the  problem  as  it 
affects  the  practical  part  of  the  question  as  to  what 
the  quantity  of  goods  oonying  into  Londion  ief— That 
is  quite  true. 

10232.  Have  you  compared  this  item  of  £306,000  for 
expenditure  in  working  the  docks,  with  the  aotual 
figures  of  espenditure  in  the  dock  oompandes' 
accounts  for  the  same  services  9 — ^I  have  not  done 
so,  because  from  all  I  could  make  out  the  dock 
companies'  aocounts  are  so  mixed  up  with  other  items 
that  they  have  very  great  difficulty  in  stating  what 
was  for  ships  and  what  was  for  warehouses.  Therefore 
we  took  the  Liverpool  rates,  where  the  figures  seem 
clear,  and  make  the  average  come  to  lOd.  per  ton  on 
the  cost  of  working  the  ships  that  went  into  Liverpool. 
Then  to  meet  the  special  difficulties  of  London  we 
added  2d.  per  ton  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  barges. 

10233.  What  is  the  total  expenditure  of  the  dock 
companies  as  they  stand  ? — I  have  not  the  figures  here, 
but  I  have  looked  through  them  several  times. 

10234.  It  is  a  very  much  larger  figure  than  this,  is  it 
not? — Yes  ;    it  is  a  Very  much  larger  figure. 

10235.  Then  you  must  assume  that  all  the  other 
expenditure  of  the  dock  companies  is  for  the  other 
purposes  of  the  business,  and  not  for  this  reduced  busi- 
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ness    which   you    have  assigned    to    them? — ^Yes.     I     Mr.  J  /. 
assume  so.  Bogert, 

10236.  It  is  a  little  sx>eculative  as  it  stands  ? — ^Yes.    I  ^  Jmie  1901. 
think  I  stated  that  ■ 

10237.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  business  carried 
on  at  Liverpool  h^  the  dock  authorities  there  in  regard 
to  warehousing  is  a  large  business  or  not?— I  went 
down  there  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  some  time 
ago,  and  went  over  the  dockB,  and  saw  the  different 
officials,  and  gathered  that  it  is  not  a  large  businesa 
compared  to  the  extent  of  the  docks,  and  that  it  has 
never  been  a  paying  business ;  and  I  am  aware  from 
our  own  experience  in  our  own  trade  that  we  warehouse 
all  our  goods  in  our  own  place  there.  We  move  them 
immediately  from  the  quay. 

10238.  Is  it  an  increasing  business  at  Liverpool? — I 
think  it  is  a  decreasing  ousiness  from  all  I  have 
gathered,  and  that  it  has  been  decreasing  over  a  course 
of  years  so  far  as  the  dock  companies  are  concerned.  I 
cannot  speak  with  authoril^  on  that  point,  but  Mr. 
Coke  could. 

10239.  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  know  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  not  merely  from  reports  ? — I  cannot 
speak  on  that. 

10240.  You  speak  of  the  business  of  warehousing 
exceeding  that  of  the  docks,  judging  from  the  ratihg- 
books? — I  did  not  say  the  business  exceeded  that  of 
the  docks,  but  what  I  mean  is  that  their  valuation  for 
rate  purposes  is  greater  than  that  of  the  docks.  We 
have  that  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  members  of  our 
Committee,  who  is  a  wharfinger,  and  who  has  had  thos» 
statistics  compiled. 

10241.  But  you  cannot  give  us  the  figures,  can  you  ? — 
No.     I  cannot  give  you  the  figures. 

10242.  (Bear-Admind  Hext.)  Did  you  consider  the- 
queetion  whether  the  baxges  should  be  charged  any- 
thing in  the  dock  for  services  rendered,  or  not? — I 
think  the  whole  basis  of  our  inquiry  was  that  lighterage 
and  barging  should  be  absolutely  free  as  it  is  at  present. 
We  think  it  essential  to  the  Port  of  London. 

10243.  And  you  did  not  consider  the  question  of 
charging  a  licensing  fee;,  or  any  charge  at  all  on  the- 
barges  ?---As  far  as  a  hcenaing  fee  is  concerned,  it 
would  be  a  small  matter,  and  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  that ;  but  with  regard  to  charging  a  barge  on  all 
the  goods  it  contained  every  time,  that  would  be,  in  our 
opinion,  destmclave  of  the  trade  of  the  port. 

10244.  Was  it  ever  considered  whether  the  bargea 
should  be  charged  any  small  licensing  fee  or  anything 
in  other  ways  tor  services  rendered  by  the  docks,  and 
for  losses  entailed  on  the  docks  by  their  using  the 
docks  ?— No.  We  want  the  barges  to  be  free.  A  small 
licencing  or  registration  charge  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to.  We  had  that  out  several  times.  We  thought 
the  proper  way  was  to  make  any  charge  that  there  is  on 
the  goods  to  eet  the  revenue  for  the  Trust,  and  to  leave- 
the  lighters  free ;  otherwise  it  would  be  very  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  wharfingers. 

10245.  But  still  the  Trust  would  be  handicapped  un-^ 
duly  by  that  competition  if  the  barges  pay  nothing, 
because  they  would  take  the  goods  away  from  the  docks, 
or  away  from  the  Trust  that  might  be  formed,  exactly 
as  they  do  at  present  ?— -The  Trust  would  get  the 
revenue  from  the  landing  charge  on  iJie  goods. 

10246.  But  they  would  not  get  it  on  the  overude 
deliveries? — They  would  not  get  it  on  the  overside 
deliveries,  but  the  goods,  wherever  they  were  landed, 
would  pay  whatever  charge  there  was.  We  thought  it 
was  right  to  put  it  on  the  goods,  but  not  on  the  barges. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Balf&ur  Browne. 

10247.  You  have  spoken  ql  the  body  of  represenla* 
tives,  and  you  gave  a  list  Was  there  any  shipowner 
amongst  them  at  all?— ^Mr.  Becket  Hill. 

10248.  Is  that  the  onl^  one? — ^No,  there  was  another 
one  who  has  already  given  evidence.  We  consulted 
the  Chamber  of  Shipping,  and  two  of  our  witnesses,  Mr. 
A.  L  Jones  and  Mr.  Becket  Hill,  were  consulted 
throughout. 

10249.  And  those  were  the  only  shipowners  you  con- 
sulted, were  they? — ^We  consulted  the  Chamber  of 
Shipping  as  well. 

10250.  They  have  not  been  represented  here,  I  think  7 

—Now  let  me  ask  you  this.     You  say,  "  The  joint  value  See  10135. 
of  the  public  wharves  of  London  is  believed  to  exceed 
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Mr,  J,  2\     that  of  the  docks  judging  from  the  rating  books."    Do 
Mogers.       you  mean  the  rate  books  for  poor  law  purposes  ?— For 

17  jiiiJrigoi:  P^r^<^^*l  purposes. 

-      10251.  Are  you  aware  that  docks  are  to  be  assessed 

at  one-fourth  of  their  value,  while  warehouses  are  to  be 
i^ssessed  at  the  full  value  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

10252.  Now,  where  do  you  get  iihe  figures  ol  your  valu- 
ation of  the  dock  companies  of  London,  whicii  you  say 
is,  in  round  figures,  from  17  millions  to  18  millions.  Has 
there  been  any  valuation  made  ?— The  Stock  Exchaaige 
valuation. 

10253.  The  Stock  Exchange  valuation.  Is  that  all? 
—Yes. 

10254.  I  have  a  question  to  ask  you  about  tiha-t  after- 
wards. Then  you  speak  about  the  cost  of  water  area 
and  quays  of  docks  as  nine  millions  ;  the  cost  of  deepen- 
ing ttie  river  as  two  millions,  the  cost  of  modemieing 
docks  as  four  millions,  making  16  millions  in  all ;  but 
in  that  figure  you  have  not  included  the  nine  millions 
which  you  would  have  in  the  first  ins-tanoe  to  pay  for 
the  warehouses? — ^No. 

10255.  So  that  it  comes  to  out  of  pocket,  all  a*  once, 
23  millions  or  24  millions,  even  on  your  own  showing  ? 
—Yes. 

10256.  Then  you  say  you  think  that  this  trust  that  you 
want  to  establish  could  borrow  as  cheaply  as  the  Go- 
vernment ^Three  per  cent.,  we  propose. 

10257.  Two-and-threo-quarter  per  ceoit.  you  propose? 
-!— No.  I  say  we  assume  that  this  money  would  be  bor- 
rowed at  3  per  cent  under  a  public  guarantee,  or,  per- 
haps, by  a  loan  from  the  municipal  authority  raised  at 
2|  per  cent. 

10258.  I  do  not  know  what  thart  means  7— It  means 
that  the  corporation,  or  whoever  raised  it  under  guar- 
antee?, would  get  the  money  at  2}  per  cent.,  and  make 
a  profit  on  it  towards  amortisation. 

10259.  Do  you  know  any  precedent  for  allowing  a 
public  body  to  borrow  money  at  2|  per  cent,  and  lending 
it  at  3  per  cent  in  order  to  get  a  profit  on  it? — I  do 
not  know  th€^  there  is  any  precedent  for  such  a  problem 
as  we  have  before  us  at  all. 

10260.  (CJiairman.)  The  witness  just  now  spoke  of  a 
public  guarantee,  and  then  when  I  asked  hii^i  what  he 
meant  by  it  he  defined  it  to  be  a  guarantee  of  the 
Oorponwtion  of  the  City  of  London  and  the  London 
County  Council,  and  not  an  Imperial  guarantee?— Yes, 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  and/or  the  London 
County  Council. 

10261.  {Mr,  Balfour  Browne,)  As  you  say  you  want 
to  makeprecedents,  you  are  making  one^ere.    You 
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said :  *'  They  are  trading  companies,  and  cannot  fairly 
claim  a  right  to  lie  enhanced  value  of  their  property 
consequent  upon  the  increase  in  the  population."  I 
suppose  you  know  of  other  trading  companies.  Take  a 
water  company  for  instance.  Is  that  a  trading  com- 
pany.?—I  do  not  know  wnether  it  is  or  not.  I  suppose 
it  is  in  one  sense. 


10^2.  Trading  in  water 

10263.  Are  you  aware  that  tueir  properties  not  only 
increase  in  value  in  consequence  of  the  iacrease  of 
population,  but  they  increase  in  value  in  every  quin- 
quenniid  period,  whenever  the  rating  of  London  is  in- 
creased ?— I  believe  it  is  so. 

10264.  Why  should  the  dock  oompanies  be  treated 
differently  ?— We  wish  to  treat  the  dock  companies  fairly 
and  handeomely,  and  I  believe  that  this  would  do  it,  in 
giving  them  the  market  value  of  their  undertaking. 

10265.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you  take  away  a  man's 
property,  he  rfiould  have,  not  only  the  present  market 
value,  which  is  your  idea,but  all  the  prospective  value 
that  there  may  be  in  that  property  ?— No ;  I  think  no* 
in  the  case  of  the  dock  companies. 

10266.  Why  not? — ^Because  the  dock  companies  have 
had  very  valuable  water  privileges  given  to  them  in  the 
past  years,  which  are  now  standing  in  the  way  of  public 
improvements. 

10267.  Every  public  bodj;,  such  as  a  gas  company  or 
a  water  company,  has  privileges  given  to  it  by  Parlia- 
ment, as  you  know?— Yes. 

10268.  To  break  up  streets  and  roads  is  one  of  them  ? 
—Yes. 

10269.  Why  should  a  dock  company  be  treated  diffe- 
rently in  this  way  without  any  prospective  value  being 


given  to  it? — This  is  only  tentative.  If  the  dock  com- 
panies are  not  satisfied  let  them  make  their  own  pro- 
posals.     We  wish  them  to  be  treated  handsomely. 

10270.  then  in  paragraph  11  of  the  scheme  you  say :  ,^^,^-_ 
"  On  and  after  the  formation  of  the  Trust  by  Act  of  Par-  ^^1W«. 
liament  the  whole  of  the  property,  rights,  and  privileges 

of  the  London  and  India  Dock  Company,  the  Millwall 
Dock  Company^  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company, 
and  any  other  dock  company  within  the  limits  of  the 
port,  shallpass  to  and  be  vested  in  the  Trust"  That 
IS,  every  piece  of  property  is  vested  in  the  Trust  Then 
in  Clause  18  I  find  this :  **  The  Trust  shall  take  account  j.  .^,„ 
of  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  dock  companies, '  ^ 
and  shall  pay  therefor  (either  in  bonds  or  cash)  such  a 
price  as  shall  appear  reasonable,  having  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  property,  but  not  more  than  the  market 
value  of  the  debenture  mortgage  or  debts  of  the  com- 
panies, and  of  their  preference  or  ordinary  shares."  So 
that  the  value  is  to  be  taken  before  it  is  ascertained  ? — 
That  is  a  point  that  did  not  occur  to  us,  but  I  think  that 
could  be  very  easily  set  right 

10271.  Are  you  a  wharfinger  ? — ^We  have  two  private 
wharves. 

10272.  Listen  to  this,  and  see  if  you  think  it  is  fair,  q^.^iw 
It  is  sub-section  (c)  of  Clause  19  of  your  scheme  :    "If  '^'"'•^ 
any  warehouse  or  warehouses  taken  over  from  the  docks 
abuts  or  abut  on  the  water  side  of  a  dock,  creek',  or  river, 

with  no  intervening  quay  between  such  warehouse  and 
the  water,  the  Trust  shall  in  no  case  use  such  warehouse 
or  warehouses  for  the  purpose  of  storing  goods,  unless  it 
be  reasonably  suited  for  the  landing,  and  weighing,  and 
sampling  of  goods  as  hereinabove  provided,  but  shall 
sell  or  let  stich  warehouse  or  warehouses  so  abutting 
upoi^  the  water,  and  be  empowered  to  charge  additional 
tolls  for  the  direct  discharge  of  goods  into  the  ware- 
house, so  that  such  proper^  shall  not  unduly  compete 
with  the  public  and  private  wharfingers  of  the  port" 
You  mean  to  say  that  these  warehouses  in  the  dock  are 
to  be  purchased  and  taken  out  of  competition.  Do  you 
think  that  is  fair  ? — That  would  be  handed  over  to  a  pri- 
vate initiative  which  could  compete. 

10273.  I  beg  your  pardon.  They  are  to  be  let  or  sold, 
so  that  such  property  shall  not  unduly  compete  with  the 
public  and  private  wharfingers  of  the  x>ort? — ^It  means 
that  the  Trust  shall  not  unduly  compete. 

10274.  Then  are  all  those  warehouses  still  to  be  in 
competition  with  the  ordinary  wharfingers  ? — So  far  as 
they  belong  to  private  or  individual  wharfingers,  who 
shall  compete  if  they  think  fit 

10275.  But  the  Trust  is  to  put  additional  tolls  on  for 
the  express  purpose  of  not  allowing  them  to  compete. 
It  says :  "  And  be  empowered  to  charge  additional  tolls 
for  the  direct  discharge  of  goods  into  the  warehouse, 
so  that  such  property  snail  not  unduly  compete  with  the 
public  and  private  wharfingers  of  the  port"  The  very 
object  of  putting  those  tolls  on  is  to  prevent  competi- 
tion iii  the  interests  of  the  public  ? — And  it  is  to  ensure 
fair  play  in  the  interests  of  the  wharfingers. 

10276.  It  would  be  very  fair  play  in  the  interests  of 
the  wharfingers  if  you  kept  the  whole  of  the  nine  mil- 
lions out  of  competition  7 — ^That  is  not  the  object.  The 
object  is  that  the  competition  should  be  keener  than 
ever. 

10277.  Then  you  said  :  "  The  expenses  of  working  are  j^  jgig. 
taken  at  Is.  per  ton,  the  Liverpool  cost  being  apparently  *ifi38$-9S. 
lOd.  per  ton."      Would  you  mind  telling  me  where  you 

get  that  lOd.  per  ton,  because  we  cannot  find  any  such 
figure? — ^I  got  it  from  that  book  you  have  there,  the 
Mersey  Dock  and  Haiteur  Board  Report  I  do  not 
know  what  year  that  is. 

10278.  I  find  here  that  the  total  expenses  on  the 
debtor  side  are  £1,252,909  ?— I  think  that  includes  ware- 
housing. 

10279.  That  includes  interest  on  bonded  debts.  In 
order  to  make  it  fair  I  must  take  out  that,  because  that 
is  not  a  working  expense.  Now  I  deduct  £582,000,  the 
interest  on  bonded  debts.  That  gives  for  woricing  ex- 
penses £670,000  per  annum.  Where  is  your  lOd.  ?— 
Does  not  that  include  warehousing  ? 

10280-1.  No,  the  warehousing  is  a  separate  matter  al- 
together. That  is  £210,000.  I  have  not  got  that  in. 
This  includes  enginears'  department,  harbour  master, 
marine  surveyor,  riverside  station,  observatory,  dock 
traffic,  ^ock  lines  of  railways,  police  axpenses,  general 
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charges,  Parliamentary  and  law  expenses,  income  tax, 
and  so  on? — ^But  a  large  number  of  those  items  have 
nothing  to  do  with  working  the  ships. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brovnie.)  They  are  the  working  of  the 
docks,  and  you  say  that  the  working  expenses  at  Liver- 
pool are  apparently  lOd.  per  ton.  This  is  not  working 
the  ships ;  it  is  working  the  docks.  What  you  have 
ffiyeiL  us  here  is  expenses  of  working  taken  at  Is.  a  ton, 
Deoatise  Liverpool  is  lOd.  ? 

(Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  What  do  you  say  it  works 
out  to? 

10282.  (Mr.  Balfovr  Browne.)  I  have  not  worked  it 
out,  but  the  tonnage  is  less  than  London.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  it  cannot  be  worked  out,  because  it  deals  with 
the  whole  of  che  river  and  the  river  dues  as  well.  I  do 
not  know  how  Mr.  Innes  Rogers  did  it?--There  are  a 
large  number  of  items  in  this  amount  which  I  think 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  such  as  the  Mersey  Docks 
annuities,  and  interest  on  promissory  notes. 

10283.  It  is  verv  likely  that  I  may  have  included 
some  things  that  sfcould  not  have  been  included,  but  I 
want  to  know  how  you  get  that  lOd.  7 — By  taking  the 
tonnage  and  working  out  the  items  which  have  actually 
to  do  with  the  working  of  the  docks. 

10284.  Oan  you  give  me  the  tonnaee  and  the  items, 
and  we  will  see  if  they  are  accurate  T—^I  have  not  got 
them  here,  but  I  have  been  through  them  a  large 
number  of  times. 

See  10386-      10285.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Perhaps    you  could 
dH  give  that  statement  on  another  occaeion? — ^Yes,  I  will 

look  it  up. 

10286.  (Chairman.)  And  you  will  put  it  in? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Loehnis. 

10287.  Is  it  your  proposal  thait  this  Trust  is  to  under- 
take the  discharging  of  vessels? — ^No. 

10288.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Roifey  to-day  say  that  it 
was  Ihe  unanimous  opinion  of  the  grain  trade  that  the 
discharging  ought  to  be  done  by  the  dock  companies  so 
that  there  is  only  one  person  after  the  vessel  between 
the  vessel  and  the  receiver  ? — ^I  was  not  present. 

10289.  Do  you  know  that  that  is  the  view  of  the 
grain  trade  ? — I  think  it  is  very  probable,  because  there 
is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  on  all  those  points. 

10290.  Then  on  that  you  do  not  represent  the  opinion 
of  the  grain  trade.  Now  with  regard  to  timber,  is  it 
your  opinion  that  the  Trust  is  to  sort  the  timber  into 
various  qualities  and  various  lengths?— We  have  not 
considered  that  point. 

10291.  You  are  only  going  to  have  the  water  and 
quays  ;  you  are  not  going  to  take  any  warehouses  ; 
you  are  going  to  discharge  in  August,  September  and 
November  timber  cargoes  on  to  the  quays.  When  are 
you  going  to  get  that  cleared  away.  Who  is  to  take 
that  away.  You  have  not  got  any  land  to  stack  it  on. 
You  will  have  your  quays  blocked.  How  are  you  going 
to  deal  with  it? — ^We  shall  make  them  take  it  away  to 
some  other  place. 

10292.  Make  who  take  it  away? — The  owners  of  the 
goods. 

10293.  And  you  are  going  to  undertake  sampling, 
taring,  and  weighing,  but  you  do  not  intend  to  deal 
with  the  timber  trade  in  any  way  similar  to  that  in 

.  which  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company  are  deal- 
ing with  it  at  the  present  moment? — Some  of  the 
members  of  the  timber  trade  objected  to  our  scheme. 
I  think  there  is  a  sort  of  pond  or  reservoir  where  the 
timber  is  kept,  and  it  was  a  general  opinion  I  think 
that  the  Trust  should  allow  those  to  be  kept  with  the 
warehouses.     They  are  empowered  to  sell  any  portion. 

10294.  Then  as  far  as  the  timber  trade  is  concerned 
they  were  not  unanimous? — No,  tiiey  were  not  unani- 
mous at  all.  We  only  carried  these  things  by  majori- 
ties.    It  bristles  with  difficulties. 

10295.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  the  whole  of  the 
timber  trade  objected  ? — ^I  do  not  think  so. 

10296.  The  majority  ? — They  objected  to  warehouses. 

10297.  The  timber  trade  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
your  proposal  to  separate  the  docks  from  the  ware- 
houses was  impracticable  ? — ^As  far  as  certain  portions 
of  the  trade  are  concerned  at  any  rate. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  J)aXdy. 

See  10133       10298.  In   clause  17   of  your   scheme  you   say   the 
trust  shall   be   empowered  "to  borrow  such  sum   of 
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money  at  such  rate  of  interest  as  may  appear  reason-      "^l, 
able,  interest  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Corfxvation  and/       Sogert* 
or  the  London  County   Council   in   consideration   of  17  June  19 
their  representation   on  the  toist."       Assuming  the       _.. 
Corporation  will  not  pat  their  hands  in  their  pockets 
at  all,  and  the  County  Council  do  guarantee  this  fund, 
do  you  still  propose  six  representatives  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  six  representatives  of  the  County  Council? — 
Yes. 

10299.  etillf— Yes.  We  have  not  considered  that 
point,  but  I  should  say  so  certainly. 

10300.  Why  9--(Beoau8e  of  the  old  connection  of  the 
Corporation  witii  the  river,  and  from  the  fact  of  its 
present  connection  for  market  and  sanitary  purposes. 

10301.  That  somewhat  conflicts  with  paragraph  17, 
does  it  not?— I  do  not  think  so. 

10302.  Will  yjour  scheme  work  without  a  public 
guarantee?— i[  think  so. 

10303.  What  I  am  suggesting  to  you  is  this:  You 
are  proposing  an  extra  £%0,000  a  year  on  the  trade  of 
the   port,    are  ybu    not  ?— Yes. 

10304.  In  order  to  run  your  scheme  you  must  put 
that  charge  on  the  trade  all  at  once?— Yes. 

10505.  You  cannot  do  it  by  degrees  ?^— You  could  not 
do  it  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Some  months  must 
elapse  before  the  trust  came  into  being. 

10306.  But  would  it  not  be  possible  with  a  public 
guarantee  to  levy  a  chsj:ge  on  the  trade  gradually  in- 
stead of  putting  it  on  the  trade  at  once  ?— Yes. 

Cross-examined  ly  Mr.  Torter. 

lOSifl.  You  say  that  the  County  Council  and/or  the 
Corporation  may  levy  a  rate  on  the  property  liable  to 
rates  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Obunty  Council 
or  the  Corporation.  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  mean 
that  the^  rate  should  be  levied  simply  on  th^  specific 
jurisdiction,  but  over  the  whole  county  of  London? — 
Yes,  over  the  whole  County  of  London. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Harper, 

1030a  What  is  the  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  that 
you  propose  in  Clause  1  that  the  trust  should  exer- 
cise: — '*to  whom  shall  be  given  the  sole  control  of 
the  waters  of  the  Thames  from  Richmond  Lock  to 
Yantlet  Creek,  and  of  the  water  area  of  the  docks,  ^^  1013$ 
and  of  the  banks,  foreshores,  piers,  towpaths,  and 
adjacent  property  "?— Similar  to  what  the  Conservancy 
Board  now  has. 

10309.  Neither  more  nor  less  ?— iNeither  more  nor 
less. 

10310.  Then   in    the   third    clause,    sub-section   C, 

you  refer  to  "Hie  London  and  India,  Millwall  and  See  10133 
Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Companies  and  any  otiier 
docks."  Do  you  mean  public  docks  there  ?^~It  was 
very  doubtful  on  going  into  the  question  what  were 
docks  and  what  were  not  docks.  We  put  that  in 
generally.  We  had  not  the  material  for  drawing  up 
the  scheme  in  detail,  but  we  put  that  in  to  cover  all 
dooks  that  were  docks. 

10311.  Then    in    Clause    11    you    say:     "On    and 

after  the  formation  of  the  trust  by  Act  of  Parliament,  Qm>  ini^^ 
the  whole  of  the  property,  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
London  and  India  Dock  Company,  the  Millwall  Dock 
Company,  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company,  and 
any  other  dock  company  within  the  limits  of  the  port"  ? 
— ^Yes. 

10312.  Take  the  case  of  Ha/s  Wharf,  which  is  a 
small  private  dock— I  think  the  only  one  in  London- 
do  you  propose  to  acquire  that? — ^No. 

10313.  You  will  exclude  it  ?— Yes. 

10314.  Now  take  the  question  of  the  constitution  of 
your  proposed  trust  You  are  entirely  deviating  from 
the  Liverpool  model  here  ?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

10315.  You  yourself  pointed  out,  I  think,  that  Liver- 
pool has  worked  admirably  ?— It  has. 

10316.  And  there  are  there  only  four  ex-officio 
members,  and  the  whole  of  the  balance  of  24  members 
are  elected  by  the  electors  ?— It  is  something  like  that  • 
but  the  eircumsfanoes  are  very  different.  ' 

10317.  You  have  placed  on  here  all  these  gentlemen 
represtotiife,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  ex-officio  members 
and,  as  I  understand,  they  are  to  have  no  voice  what- 
ever in  the  actual  management  of  the  Trust  ?— Not  th<» 
detaiLs. 
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10318.  They  are  a  sort  of  watchdog? — They  are  to 
settle  the  principles.  The  policy  of  the  Trust  the  whole 
Board  will  settle. 

10319.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  the  policy  "  ?— Ques- 
tions of  general  policy.  There  will  be  an.  emonnouB 
number  of  questions  to  settle  on  general  broad  grounds. 

10320.  Will  you  give  me  an  illustration  of  the  class 
of  things  you  refer  to  that  wo<ald  go  to  the  whole  Board, 
and  that  would  not  be  the  province  of  what  I  will  call 
the  Executive  Committee? — We  mean  that  the  execu- 
tive work  of  the  Board  should  be  done  by  the  elected 
members. 

10321.  But  you  leave  finance  to  the  whole  Board  ? — 
Yes. 

10322.  Then  the  executive  would  be  simply  able  to 
carry  out  that  which  the  financial  part  of  the  scheme 
allowed  them  ? — The  management  of  a  dock  or  wharf  is 
of  an  extraordinary  character  and  a  work  of  very  great 
detail,  and  they  are  practical  men  who  would  have 
very  much  more  knowledge. 

10323.  At  the  present  time  the  London  Docks  Boards 
contain  24  merchants  and  lawyers.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  shipowner  or  bargeowner  among  them  ? — ^I  do 
not  think  that  the  directorate  of  the  docks  ifr  a  model 
to  fbllow  altogether. 

10324.  But  still  you  are  suggesting  that  that  body 
should  actually  carry  out  the  permanent  work? — ^Yes. 

10325.  Tou  agree  with  Mr.  Pembroke,  do  yon  not, 
that  the  funds  you  could  raise  from  a  tax  on  goods 
would  be  adequate  for  the  support  of  your  limst? — 
We  believe  so,  but  we  are  in  this  difficulty.  We  do  not 
know  how  many  goods  are  landed  in  London. 

10326.  You  have  the  tonnage  of  shipping  in.  That  is 
net  registered  tonnage,  that  22  millions,  I  suppose?— 
Yes. 

10327.  In  and  out  ?— We  take  it  on  the  14  million 
tons,  I  think. 

10328.  Forgive  me.  You  say  port  dues  on  22  million 
tons  of  shipping  in  and  out ;  that  is  about  11  millions 
in  ?— Yes. 

10329.  Then  we  heard  a  short  time  ago  how  the  ship 
builders  had  begun  to  dodge  the  tonnage  register  by 
making  a  sqnarer  vessel.  That  would  be  a  vessel  of  a 
much  greater  carrying  capacity  7— Yes. 

10330.  And  your  14,500,000  tons  is  merely  a  percent- 
age of  3,400,000  tons  on  the  different-shaped  vessels  ?•— 
That  is  14,500,000  tons  entering  the  Thames,  less  the 
ships  in  ballast  which  make  the  22,000,000,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

10331.  The  22,000,000  tons  are  net  registered  tonnage 
in  and  out,  and  half  that  is  11  millions  in?— Yes. 

10332.  Probably  carrying  import  goods  ? — ^Yes. 

10333.  And  you  put  the  import  goods  14,500.000. 
Subtracting  the  two,  you  get  3,400,000  as  being  the  per- 
centage on  the  different-shaped  vessels  ?— I  think  there 
is  more  comes  in  than  goes  out 

10334.  Then  in  Clause  12  of  thtf  scheme  you  pro- 
See  10133   P^^*®  *^**  "  *^®  Trust  to   have  power  to  take   over 

such  property  on  or  near  the  river,  as  it  may  think 
desirable  to  acquire,  the  power  to  be  compulsory,  sub- 
ject to  due  compensation  to  owners.*'  Wluut  do  you 
suggest  that  is  for.  What  is  the  need  of  a  power  like 
that?— There  are  new  docks,  for  one  tiding. 

10335.  For  purposes  of  that  kind  t— Yes,  and  ap- 
proaches to  docks  for  facilitating  the  working — roads,  or 
railways,  or  bridges. 

10336.  Then,  in  Qause  15,  with  regard  to  the 
Trust  being  empowered  to  make  charges,  and  so  on, 
I  suppose  you  are  suggesting  that  those  charges  should 
be  levied  equally  on  all  coods  coming  into  the  port? — 
Yes,  wherever  liiey  may  be  landed. 

10337.  That  is  a  tonnage  rate,  without  regiard  to  value  ? 
— -No,  it  would  be  an  aveiage  rate  gproduated  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  in  proportion  to  value. 

10338.  l^at  is  just  what  it  does  not  say.  Hiaye  you 
considered  that  at  all  ? — We  have  called  it  an  average 
rate  in  the  financial  part  of  it.  Of  course,  as  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  said,  we  should  not 
dream  of  charging  the  same  rate  on  lead*  as  on  tea,  for 
instance. 

10330.  You  are  proposing  to  make  the  heavier  goods 
cheaper  % — Yes. 

10340.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  the  heavier  goods 


do  not  come  to  wharves? — Some  of  them  do.       Lead 
probably  does  not ;  but  I  do  not  know. 

10341.  Do  you  yourself  think  that  this  power  of  levy- 
ing a  rate  on  the  county  of  London  including,  of  course, 
the  City  of  London,  is  a  desirable  thing  as  long  as  you 
have  the  means  of  raising  it  directly  from  the  industry 
affected  ? — I  think  it  is  very  undesirable ;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  found  that  we  cannot  raise  sufficient 
revenue  for  the  Trust,  we  think  the  Trust  is  such  an 
important  matter  to  bring  the  Thames  up-to-date,  that 
even  such  a  power  as  that  should  be  exercised. 

10342.  And  you  would  give  the  eztraordinar^  repre- 
sentation suggested  in  Clause  0  7 — ^I  do  not  think  that 
representation  is  too  large. 

10343.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  suggestion  in  Clause 
19,  about  administration,  you  are  proposing  that 
all  the  warehouses  shoulll  be  sold  or  let  on  rent  to  the 
best  advantage? — ^Yes. 

10344.  That  would  rathecr  have  a  tendency  to  cause 
what  is  sometimes  termed  a  slump  in  warehouse  pro- 
perty to  put  all  the  warehouse  property  on  the  market 
at  once?— Not  necessarily.  I  think  there  would  be  a 
very  great  demand  for  them. 

10345.  You  told  us  a  short  time  since,  as  I  under- 
stood, that  the  warehousing  business  was  steadily 
diminishing  ?— The  public  warehousing  business,  but 
the  private  warehousing  business  is  increasing  wcth 
the  increase  of  imports. 

10346.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  business  of  in- 
dividual merchants  is  increasing? — ^Yes. 

10347.  There  is  not  an  individual  merchant,  is  there, 
in  London  who  requires  a  warehouse  such  as  a  dock 
warehouse? — Many  of  them. 

10348.  A  large  dock  warehouse,  or  do  you  mean  a 
floor? — One  of  the  buildings  I  mean.  I  mean  one  of 
those  blocks. 

10349.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  difiSculties  at  the  present 
time  that  goods  go  much  more  rapidly  into  actual  con- 
sumption than  uiey  used  to?— Yes,  but  they  have  to 
go  into  a  warehouse  to  be  sorted  and  dealt  with. 

10350.  That  can  be  done  in  sheds,  can  it  not,  in 
many  instances? — ^No.  In  many  instances  it  cannot 
The  things  have  to  be  weighed  in  small  packets. 

10351.  But  in  many  other  instances  it  might  be  done 
in  sheds  ?— It  might  be,  but  then  they  would  not  take 
them  away  from  the  quay. 

10352.  Then  there  would  be  no  warehousing  for 
them,  and  so  keeping  the  sheds  would  not  be  eActive 
protection  for  the  wharfingers.  You  could  do  all  the 
short  time  warehousing,  sampling,  and  taring  at  the 
sheds  ?•— It  would  be  the  Liverpool  system  practically. 

10353.  Can  you  tell  me  hoiw  many  days  you  propose  ? 
—We  have  left  it  blank. 

10354.  Can  you  tell  me  what  you  have  in  your  mind  ? 
— I  have  nothing  in  my  mind. 

10355.  Can  you  tell  me  what  was  discussed?— I  do 
not  think  any  special  numlber  of  hours  was  discussed. 

10356.  Men  1  ion  is  made  of  clear  days  ?— I  think  three 
days  was  discussed. 

10367.  Take  hides  and  things  of  that  sort  That 
would  aocount  for  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  goods  ? 
— ^Very  probably. 

10358.  All  that  could  be  dealt  with  in  dieds  ?M)f 
course,  the  docks  could  do  Hiis  and  have  quay  rates 
to-morrow  if  they  like,  and  therefore  the  wharfingers 
would  not  suffer  in  that  respect  any  more  than  if  they 
did  it  at  onca 

10359'  According  to  your  scheme,  sub-section  (b)  of 
Clause  19,  you  are  proposing  to  keep,  purchase,  hire, 
or  erect  sheds,  warenouses,  or  elevators,  and  so  on,  to 
do  this  same  work  ? — Yes,  but  not  to  house  goods  for 
rent. 

10360.  For  how  Jong  do  you  propose  these  ?^— We 
have  left  that  to  the  Commission. 

10361.  Was  that  three  days  again?— That  was  what 
was  discussed'. 

10362.  Was  there  a  difference  of  opinion  about  it^ 
We  thought  it  was  a  matter  presenting  very  great  diffi- 
culty, and  we  could  not  settle  it  We  had  not  infor- 
miatbion  enough  before  us. 

10363.  What  were  the  limits  ;  what  were  the  proposaii 
of  each  side?— I  do  not  think  there  were  any  <l«iiii  la- 
proposals. 
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10364.  Some  people  thought  less  time,  I  suppose? — 
'Some  thought  less  and  some  thought  more. 

10365.  Then  you  are  to  sell  and  let  the  warehouses 
ja  but  tine  on  the  water.     That  is  according  to  sub-section 

(c)  of  the  fianie  clause.  I  suppose  when  you  put  in 
that  you  had  specially  in  your  mind  the  ware- 
houses at  St.  Katharine's  Dock?— What  we  had  in  our 
mind  were  scMne  questions  asked  by  Sir  Bobect  Giffen 
-at  one  of  the  early  sittings  of  the  Commission,  which 
raised  the  precise  difficulty,  and  then  we  found  that  it 
applied  specially  to  St.  Katharine's  Dock. 

10366.  Have  yon  observed  that  at  St.  Katharine's 
Dock  a  number  of  the  quays  are  actually  let  Has  not 
the  Clyde  Shipping  Company  a  berth  there  ? — Yes.  But 
the  trust  would  not  interfere  with  that. 

10367.  But  they  have  the  quay,  which  is  really  the 
.  ground  floor  of  the  warehouse,  is  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

10368.  Have  they  the  warehouse  ;  it  bears  the  name 
-  on  the  end,  does  it  not  ? — Some  of  them  have,  some  of 

them  have  not. 

10360.  Do  not  the  Clyde  Shipping  Company,  and  the 
ApoUinaris  Company,  and  others  ? — I  beLeve  so. 

10370.  And  Elder,  Demnster  and  Co.  ? — ^I  do  not 
know.  Tou  may  take  it  there  are  a  number  of  ware- 
houses let  in  St.  Katharine's  Dock. 

1037L  You  were  asked  a  question  about  the  assess- 
ment of  the  docks.    I  do  not  think  my  friend  intended  to 
.mislead  the  Commission,  but  in  general  terms,  oompanng 
the  figures  you  gave,  you  were  including  in  the  price  of 
the  docks  their  up^wn  warehouse?— Yes. 

10372.  In  no  sense,  of  course,  could  it  be  assessed  on 
the  principle  of  being  part  of  the  docks  itself  7  It  is 
miles  away  ? — ^That  is  so. 

Be-examdned  by  Mr,  Bowland  WhiUKead, 

10373.  With  regard  to  these  additional  charges  which 
-the  Chamber  of  Commerce  put  forward  in  their  claim  ? 
— They  were  only  inserted  tentatively. 


10374.  One  can  quite  understand  that  there  was  no     ^r.  J.  /. 
absolute  unanimity  with  regard  to  the  new  charges,       Rogers. 
but  as   I   understood  your  evidence  the  Conunittesi  j'j  j^m^  i9ol* 

thought  that  if  there  were  a  public  Trust  traders  would       

get  A  quid  pro  quo  ? — Yes. 

10375.  In  increased  facilities  of  tlie  docks  and  quick 
dispatch  ?— Yes. 

10376.  And  that  an  important  factor  in  those  facili- 
ties would  be  a  low  quay  rate  ? — Yes. 

10377.  Which  would  facilitate  that  quick  despatch? 
—Yes. 

10378.  Then  with  regard  to  the  figures  which  Mr. 
Balfour  Browne  commented  upon,  he  put  it  to  you  that 
in  that  figure  of  £15,000,000  you  had  not  included  the 
£9,000,000  which  you  appropriated  to  the  warehouses 
which  the  Ohanvber  of  Commerce  proposed  should  be 
sold  ?— Yes. 

10379.  Taking  the  cost  of  deepening  the  river  that 
would  not  be  an  immediate  out  of  pocket  expense, 
would  it  ? — No,  it  would  take  some  time. 

10380.  That  would  be  spread  over  some  time? — ^Yes. 

10381.  Take  the  next  figure,  the  cost  of  modern- 
ising the  docks? — ^That  would  take  several  years  I 
should  imagine. 

10382.  The  immediate  out  of  pocket  expense  would 
be  £9,000,000  ?— Yes. 

10383.  Then  you  would  have  £6,000,000  further  ex- 
penditure gradually  incurred? — Oextai^y. 

10384.  Then  you  would  have  the  £9,000,000  grad- 
ually repaid  as  the  warehovise  property  came  to  be 
sold  ?--Clertainly. 

10385.  {Chairman.)  We  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you 
will  convey  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  our  thanks 
for  the  BcJieme  thev  have  been  good  enough  to  put 
before  us? — Certain^. 

Recalled  10386. 


(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock.) 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON. 


TWENTY. SEVENTH    DAY. 


Tvpj^dav.  IStff  June.  1901. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Revelstoke  {Chairman). 


The  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  k.c,  m.f. 

The  Hon.  William  Robert  Wellesley  Peel,  m.f. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen,  k.c.b.,  ll.d. 


Sir  John  Wolfe  Wolfe-Barry,  k.c.b.,  ll.d.,  F.B.si 
Rear- Admiral  Sir  John  Hext,  k.c.le. 
John  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  m.p. 

Cecil  Owen,  Esq.,  Seeretafy. 


Mr.  Bai^foxtb,  Browne,  k.c,  and  Mr.  George 
Wallace  appeared  on  hehalf  of  the  London  and  India 
Dock  Company. 

Mr.  Lawis  Ck>WARD,  k.c,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Millwall  Dock  Compasiy, 

Mr.  H.  W.  L0EHNI8  appeared  on  ^behalf  of  the  Surrey 
'Commercial  Dock  Company. 

Mr.  T.  E.  ScBrxTOx,  k.c.,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Porter 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  ci  the  City  of 
London. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Daldt  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  London 
County  Council. 

•Mr.  Olattdb  Baooallat,  k.c,  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  Thames  Conservancy. 


Mr.  R.  W.  Harper  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Wharfin- 
gers' and  Warehousekeepers*  Association.    - 

Mr.  James  Craxstol-n  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Asso- 
ciatioa  of  Master  Lightermen  and  Bergeowners. 

Mr.  Horace  Avory,  x.c.,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the- 
Watermen  and  Lightermen's  Ck>mpaiiy. 

Mr.   Claude  Baggallat,  k.c.,   and  Mr.  F.  P.   M. 
Schiller  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  promoters  of  the 
fHiamea  Ligntermen's  Bill. 

Mr.  Rowland  Whttehead  appeared  on  behalf  of  the- 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  F.  P.  M.  Schiller  appeared  on  behalf  of  the- 
Short  Sea  Traders*  Association. 


(Chairman.)  It  may  be  convenient  to  the  learned  coun- 
sel present  if  we  now  say  that  we  propose  to  hear  their 
addresses  on  the  1st  July,  or,  at  any  rate,  we  hope  to 
commence  them  on  that  day.  The  Oommissioaers  have 
greatly  appreciated  the  help  which  has  been  rendered 


to  them  by  counsel  in  the  shortening  of  the  proceedings^ 
by  the  condensation  of  the  cross-ezaminataon  of  wit- 
nesses, and  they  trust  that  counsel  will  restrict  their 
speeches  to  the  matters  which  affect  thoir  particular 
clients. 


Mr,  J.  I 
Rogers 

18  June  UM 


Mr.  John  Innes  Rogers  recalled  and  further  examined. 


l^ee  10277^ 


10386.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  you  wish  to  put  in  a 
'I  statement  with  reference  to  your  evidence  yesterday  ? — 

Yes.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  questioned  my  evideaoce  with 
respect  to  the  working  of  the  ships  in  Liver- 
pool costing  lOd.  per  ton.  I  have  here  the  accounts 
of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Hafi4>our  Board  for  the 
year  ending  1st  July,  1000.  These  are  the  dock  ex- 
penses, which,  I  think,  are  applicable  1x>  the  working 
of  the  ship  :  Harbour  master,  £43,556  ;  maiine  sur- 
veyors, £4,844  ;  riverside  railway  stsition,  £832  ;  observa- 
tory, ISiOl ;  dock  traffic  expenses,  £94,329.  That,  how- 
ever, includes  expenses  of  foreign  animals'  wharf, 
£27yQO0.  Police  expenses,  £41,196  ;  general,  £76,004  ; 
engineers,  £211,836  ;  and  then  the  Conservancy  I  take 
as  £40,000,  as  the  Oonaervancy  includes  other  cbarges. 
That  comes  to  a  total  ol  £513,398.  There  are  12,380,000 
tons  entering  the  Merse}%  and  that  works  out  at  lOd.  per 
ton. 

10387.  {Sir  Bohert  Giffen.)  Where  do  you  get  the  figure 
of  twelve  million  tons  from  ? — Those  figures  are  in  the 
last  page  but  one  of  the  accounts. 

10388.  Does  that  correspond  with  the  15  millions  in 
the  Thames? — ^No.  I  think  you  will  see  that  ten  mil- 
lions go  into  the  docks  and  two  millions  in  the  stream. 
They  are  not  precisely  the  same  figures,  but  I  take  it 
that  as  we  have  six  millions  in  our  docks,  and  they  have 
ten  millions  in  theirs,  the  cost  of  working  is  propor- 


tionately greater  there  than  if  the  ships  remained  iik 
the  stream. 

10389.  Are  you  quite  sure  about  the  ten  millions  ia 
the  docks,  because  the  figure  we  have  had  hitherto  is- 
eight  millions?— I  take  it  from  that  book  of  accounts. 

10390.  Is  it  not  the  figure  of  gross  tonnage  you  are- 
giving  now  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  took  the  figures  there. 
1  think  it  is  the  registered  tonnage. 

<  

10391.  But  there  are  two  figures  of  registered  ton- 
nage, one  gross  and  one  net,  and  it  is  very  embarrassing 
unless  you  tell  in  each  case  what  figure  you  are  giving  V 
— ^I  am  unable  to  eay.  Those  figures  work  out  at  lOid. 
a  ton.  That  was  the  basis  of  my  $gures.  There  is  one- 
other  point  which  1  should  like  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to,  which  I  saw  on  looking  at  this  table.  That  is 
the  statement  of  warehouse  expenses  for  the  year  end- 
ing 31st  July,  1899.  The  balance  transferred  after  pay- 
ing the  pxpenses  of  warehousing  in  Liverpool  was 
£51,439  6s.  2d.,  and  I  am  informed  that  to  pay  the 
expenditure  on  the  warehouses  in  Liverpool  an  amount 
of  £60,000  is  wanted. 

10392.  {Chairman.)  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question,  has  it?— No,  but  that  confirms  the  point  we 
raised  yesterday  as  to  the  warehouses. 

10393.  (jSfir  Bohert  Giften.)  I  see  that  in  the  account  of 
the    expenditure    of  the   Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
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Board  there  is  an  item  of  £42,000  for  insurance  and 
•depreciation  of  vessels.  Ought  that  to  be  a  part  of  the 
•dock  expenditure^  or  what  is  it  ? — ^I  am  unable  to  answer 
that.     I  do  not  understand  it. 

10304.  But  if  it  should  inToire  an  item  that  you  ought 
to  have  inoluded!  as  ^art  of  the  dock  expensesy  it  is 
rather  an  important  item? — ^It  is  the  working  of  the 
ships  that  I  have  (been  taking,  and  I  do  not  see  that 
insurance  would  have  anything  to  do  with  that. 

10305.  Might  it  not  <be  the  vessels  which  the  Dock 


Company  use  in  the  course  o:  their  business  Y— It  might 
be  so. 

10306.  Then  it  is  a  proper  item  to  go  in? — ^Possibly. 

10307.  Of  course  you  would  quite  admit  that  all  those 

Sires  which  you  have  put  in  illustrate  the  mode  in 
ich  you  have  arrived  at  your  conclusions  ?— Yes. 

10308.  And  they  are  open  to  the  observation  of  the 
Oommission  when  we  come  to  look  into  it  atterwaids 
as  to  what  the  real  expense  would  be  ?— Certainly.  They 
are  conjecturali  more  or  less. 


Mr.  J,  I 
Rogers. 

18  June  190K 


Mr.   Charles  Whblon  called  and  examined. 


10300.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  part<ner  in  the  firm  of 
<George  Simon  and  Whelon,  and  have  been  connected 
with  the  wine  and  spirit  trade  sinc-^  the  year  1872? 
—Yes. 

10400.  You  are  also  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
Wine  and  Spirit  Trade  Association  V—l  was  chairman 
last  year. 

10401-  And  you  have  been  appointed  to  lay  evidence 
before  us  on  behalf  of  that  Association? — ^Yes. 

10402.  Did  you  write  your  statement  of  evidence 
.yourself  ? — Yes. 

10403.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  proceed  with  that 
•evidence? — The  actual  effect  on  the  wine  and  spirit 

trade  in  the  want  of  a  better  organisation  at  the  docks 
in  London  is  at  the  present  diay  prdbabdy  lees  than 
it  was  30  or  40  years  ago  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
heavy  scale  of  charges  has  d!riven  importers  and  mer- 
chants to  seek  accommodation  where  expenses  are  more 
moderate.      In  days  past,  wines  und  spirits  bonded  in 
the  London  Docks  met  with  a  more  ready  said  and  comr 
manded  better  prices  than  woidd  have  4>een  the  case 
.if  they  were  bonded  elsewhere,  but  t>y  offering  lower 
rates   the   other   bondtod  warehouse    proprietors   have 
gradually  succeeded  in  drawing  away  from  the  docks 
'80  large  a  part  of  €heir  stock  that  at  the  present  time 
the  extra  value  pertaining  to  goods  lying  m  the  docks 
has  almost  ceased  to  (be  considered.    As  a  larae  propor- 
tion of  the  incoming  steamers  go  into  the  docks,  the 
'natural  inference  would  be  that  oy  far  the  greater  piut, 
if  not  the  whoile  quantity,  of  wines  and  spirits  imported 
Into  London  for  etoiage  would  be  ke]>t  in  the  exten- 
sive vaults  and  warehouses  provided  by  the  Dock  Com- 
pany, for  it  seems  evident  that  with  a  ship  "alongi- 
•side"  goods  should  be  discharged  and  housed  in  the 
vaults  at  hand  cheaper  than  df  removed  to  other  stores ; 
nevwtheless,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  for  in  a  compara- 
tive table,  whidi  I  will  give  to  the  Commission  pre- 
'sently,  it  appears  that,  as  compared  with  30  years  ago, 
the  docks  have  suffered  a  falling  off  of  th^  stock  of 
wine  and  brandy  held  by  them  of  over  70  per  cent,  as 
against  a  decrease  of  about  60  per  cent,  in  all  oUier 
London  bonded  stores.    Increased  facilities  for  obtain- 
'ing  supplies  from  abroad,  and  heavy  expenses  here,  have 
had  a  great  influence  upon  tiie  stock  of  wines  and  spirits 
'kept  in  this  country.    The  figures  f^iven  of  the  total 
imports  of  wines  show  no  serious  variation  between  the 
•quantity  imported  now  and  30  years  ago.     A  compari- 
*son  of  those  figures  makes  it  evident  that  the  docks 
have  not  held  their  ground  as  well  as  the  rest  of  iMt- 
don  and  the  United  Kingdom.      Prior  to  the  dockers' 
strike,     in     1880,     the    custom    prevailed     for    the 
Dock    Company's    competitors    to    offer    varied    con- 
cessions, extending  as  far  as  SO  per  cent,  or  more,  from 
the  dock  rate  according  to  their  anxiety  to  attract 
business,  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  strike  an  agree- 
ment was  come  to— ^hich  seems  to  have  been  fairly 
-  well  adhered  to-«-that  the  printed  dock  rates  should  be 
recognised   as   the   standard  throughout  the   Port  of 
'Ix>ndon,  but  whilst  \he  docks  were  to  allow  a  maximum 
discount  of  10  per  cent,  other  warehouse  keepers  were 
'to  be  at  liberty  to  offer  15  per  cent.     It  must  be  re- 
membered that  wines  and  spirits  being  subject  to  duty, 
their  every  movement  after  entrv  is  guarded  by  Cus- 
tom House  regulations,   and  this  in  itself  is  apt  to 
make  things  move  more  slowly  than  is  the  case  with 
free  goods.     At  the  docks  these  movements  are  slower 
than  elsewhere  owing  to  the  red  tape  that  exists  in 
their  system,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  great  room 
for  improvement.    As  a  proof  of  this  it  may  be  stated 
that  at  an  up  town  warenouse  it  is  possible  to  clear  a 
-cask  of  wine  or  spirit  and  have  it  all  ready  for  delivery 
'in  an  hour  and  a  naif,  whilst  at  the  docks  it  practically 
-takes  24  haan  to  acoompHsh  the  same  object.    In  the 


case  of  rums  which  are  practically  confined  to  the  West 
India  Docks  48  hours  may  be  taken  as  the  ordinary 
time  in  which  a  similar  operation  can  be  carrie4 
through.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  this  it  is  very 
desirable  that  wine  and  spirit  merdiants  should  be 
afforded  facilities  for  clearing  their  goods  from  -Uie  docks 
more  expeditiously.  In  days  past  such  delays  were  not 
of  much  importance,  but  the  same  cannot  be  held  good 
at  the  present  time,  and  until  some  radical  change 
takes  place  in  the  docks*  administration  they  can 
hardly  expect  to  maintain  even  their  present  un- 
favourable position.  One  of  the  serous  disadvantages 
that  exists  is  the  inadequate  provision  made  for  deed- 
ing with^oods  of  all  kinds  going  to  or  coming  from  the 
docks.  The  limited  space  available  at  the  railway 
dock  depots  often  causes  a  heavy  congestion  of  traffic 
with  the  result  that  horses  and  men  are  kept  in  en- 
forced idleness  for  many  hours,  and  this  mu^  have  a 
most  disastrous  effect  upon  the  importations  vid 
London  of  goods  intended  for  inland  towns,  for  these 
delays  have  to  be  -  taken  into  consideration  when 
through  rates  have  to  be  compiled.  An  alteratdoh  in 
the  matter  would  probably  bring  back  to  tifcie  poit 
very  much  of  the  trade  that  during  the  last  25  or  30 
years  has  drifted  away  to  Liverpool  and  other  ports. 

The  following  is  a  table  .showing  the  relative  stocks  in 
1870  and  1900  :-— 

The  total  stock  at  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks. 

Wine. 

Ist  October,  1870    -    5,442,140  galls. 
1st        n         1900    -     1,464,980     „ 


Mr.  6. 
Whdon. 


Showing  a  decrease  of    3,977,100  galls.,  or  73  per  cent. 

Brandy. 

Ist  October,  1870    •    3,674,760  galls. 
Ist        „        1900    -    1,006,800     „ 

Showing  a  decrease  of  *  2,667,960  galls.,  or  72*6  per  cent 

Rum. 

At  the  London,  St.  Katharine,  West  India, 
and  Victoria  Docks. 

1st  October,  1870    •    3,393,096  galls. 
Ist        „         1900    -     2,3.56,380     „ 


>» 


Showing  a  decrease  of    1,036,716  galls.,  or  30*5  per  cent 

The  total  stock  in  all  London 

Wine. 

1st  October,  1870    -    8,204,240  galls. 
Ist        „        1900    -    3,939,475     „ 

Showing  a  decrease  of    4,264,475  galls.,  or  51*9  per  cent 


Ist  October,  1870 


1st 


1900 


Brandy. 

4,256,040  galls. 
2,202,133     „ 


Showing  a  decrease  of    2,053,907  galls.,  or  48*2  per  cent. 
The  totallstock  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Ist  October,  1870 
1st       „        1900 


Wine. 

14,155,029  galls. 
7,370^000    „ 


Showing  a  decrease  of      6,785,029  galls.,  or  47*9  per  c«»nt 
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Whelbn, 


18  June  1901.      1st 


Ist  October,  1870 


}» 


1900 


Brandy. 

9,348,741  galU 
4,963,<XK)     „ 


Showing  a  decrease  of    4,385,741  galls.,  or  40*9  per  cent. 

Bum. 

1st  October,  1870    -    6,746,730  galls. 
Ist        „         1900    -     7,425,000    „ 


Showing  an  increase  of      678,270  galls.,  or  10  per  cent. 

Total  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

Wine. 
1870        -        -        17,774,782  galls. 


1899 


1870 
1900 


1870 
1899 


17,387,744     „ 

Brandy. 

7,942,965  galls. 
2,465,122      „ 

Rum.' 

6,915,117  galls. 
5,627,359     „ 


10404.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make   upon  that 
table  ? — No,  except  to  say  that  the  evidence  I  have  given 


with  regard  to  the  total  stock  at  the  London  and  St 
Katharine  Dock  is  taken  from  the  returns  of  the  dock 
itself.     Those  with  regard  to  all  London  are  taken  from, 
the  various  bended  stores.      The  stocks  in  hand  in  the- 
United  Kingdom  and  the  imports  of  wine  and  spirits 
into  the  United  Kingdom  are  taken  from  the  figures - 
given  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

10405.  (Sir  Bobert  Gitten.)  kw  these  figures  as  to 
the  stocks  in  bonded  stores  published  figures  ? — ^Those 
given  by  the  docks  and  bonded  stores  are  the  figures 
they  themselves  issue.  I  do  not  know  that  they  issue- 
them  publicly,  but  they  send  them  round  to  the  trade 
Press. 

Crass-examined  by  Mr.  George  WaUace. 

10406.  You  refer  to  the  case  of  rums  in  the  West 
India  Docks,  and  you  say  that  48  hours  "  may  be  taken 
as  the  ordinary  time  in  which  a  similar  operation  can 
be  carried  through.."  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  how  far  • 
that  delay  is  due  to  Customs  arrangements? — A  great 
part  of  it  is  due  to  Customs  arrangements.  At  any 
rate,  we  might  say  that  24  hours  is  due  to  Customs 
arrangements,  because  in  all  cases  there  is  a  test  to 
ascertoin  the  actual  strength. 

10407.  And  there  is  a  great  deal  of  blending,  is  there 
not  ? — ^Yes,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  the  blending.  The 
blending  might  be  done  before.  The  extra  delay  is  in 
connection  with  the  Custom  House  requirements  to 
ascertain  the  actual  strength. 


Mr.  Hugh  Oolik  Smtth  re-called  and  further  examined. 


Mr.  E.  C. 

Stnith. 


10408.  (Chairman.)  Tou  appear  before  us  now  in 
order  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  licensing  of 
lightermen  on  the  River  Thames? — Yes. 

10409.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  proceed  with  your 
evidence? — ^iy  fijm  are  large  employers  of  labour  on 
the  water  and*  own  and  hire  a  large  number  of  barges. 
I  beg  to  hand  in  %  copy  of  the  TliameB  Lightermen's 
Bill,  1901,  also  copies  of  six  petitions,  namely,  one  to 
the  House  of  Commons  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill, 
and  five  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  its  support 

The  Witness  funded  in  thefoUoxring  d4)ruments: — 

{A  eopn  of  the  Thames  Lightermen's  Bill  of  1901.  See 
AppenaxjCy  T^th  day.  No,  1.) 

{A  copy  of  petition  of  shipowners,  men'lianU^  whar- 
Angers,  etc.,  trading  in  the  Port  of  London  to  the 
House  of  Commons  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Thames 
Lightermen's  Bill^   1901.     See  Appendix,  ^th  day. 

No.  2.) 

{A  copy  of  petition  of  merchants,  brokers,  and  members 
of  the  commercial  sale  rooms  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  the  subject  qf  the  WcUermen  and 
Lightermen*s  Company,  dated  the  9th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 19nf).    See  Appendix,  27th  day,  No.  3.) 

{A  copy  of  petition  of  merchants,  brckers,  and  members 
of  the  London  Sh%pp%ng  Exchange  to  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  subject  of  the  IVatet^men 
and  Lightermen's  Company,  dated  the  9th  day  of 
November,  1900.     See  Appendix,  21th  day.  No.  4.) 

(A  copy  of  petition  of  merchants,  brokers,  and  members 
of  the  London  Metal  Exchange  to  the  President  of  the. 
Board  of  Trade  on  the  subject  of  the  Watermen  and 
Lightennen^s  Company,  dated  the  9th  day  of  Novem- 
ber 1900.    See  Appendix,  2Jth  day.  No.  5.) 

{A  copy  of  petition  of  members  of  the  Com  Exchange  to 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Ti-ade  on  the  subject  of 
the  Watermen  and  Lightermen's  Company,  dated  the 
9th  day  of  November,  1900.  See  Appendix,  2!th  day. 
No  6.) 

{A  copy  of  petition  of  membei^s  of  Lloyd's  to  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  subject  of  the 
Watermen  and  Lightermen's    Company,  datm    the 
9th  day  of  November,  1900.     See  Appendix,  Ttth  day, 
No.  7.) 

10410.  With  reference  to  this  biM,  of  wbich  you  hand 
in  a  copy,  we  understand  that  your  evidence 
to-day  will  be  restricted  to  the  maWen  whieh  are  em- 
bodied in  that  bill  % — Yes. 

10411.  And  that  bill  still  represents  your  views  on 
the  subject  to  which  it  refers  ? — Yes,  and  the  views  of 


the  mercantile  community  generally,  as  I  think  the 
petitions  will  ehow. 

10412.  You  understand  my  point.  The  Bill  has  been 
withdrawn  and  is  dead,  and  we  want  to  be  assured  by 
you  that  .the  views  expressed  in  it  have  suffered  no 
modification  ?--Certainly  not 

10413.  It  was  only  withdinwn  because  this  Commis- 
sion   was    sitting  ^Yes,     that    is    so.      The    busi- 
ness carried   on   by  my   firm    is     goieral    and    a . 
large  one,  and  more  or  lese  affects  a  great  number  of 
the  trades  in  the  Port  of  London,  ao  that  I  *m  able  to 
speak  both  as  to  the  particular  business  of  lighterage  - 
and  as  to  the  trade  of  London  genevally  aa  affected  by 
lighters.     My  firm  have  taken  great  trouble  in  con- 
nection with  the  lighterage  trade,  and  have  assisted  in 
the  efforts  which  have  been  previously  made  to  relieve  * 
it  from  the  restrictions  relating  to  the  employment  of 

1  icensed  1  ightermen.    Igave  evidence  before  the  Thames 
Traffic  Committee  in  187i9,  and  I  wiah  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commiseioneni  to  the  repoot  of  that  Com- 
mittee recomimending  that  the  navigation  of  barges- 
^ouldi  be  •tbrown   open  entirely.    iLdghterage  is  at 
present  carried  on  under  three  Acts  of  Paitlsament — 
the  Watermen's  Acts  of  1860  and  1893  and  the  Thamea 
Conservancy  Act  of  1694w     Three  classes  of  men  are- 
affeoted  by  these  Aot»--(a)  lightermen,  (b)  watermen* 
(c)  men  equivalent  to  lightermen  and  watermen  who 
have  not  served  an  apprenticeship,  but  have  worked, 
under  a  contract  of  aervice  for  two  years,  which  contract 
is  defined  by  Sections  301,  302,  and  303  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Act  of  1804.    The  latter  class  of  men*  . 
after  completing  their  contracts  and  proving  their  com- 
petency to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  of  the  Water- 
men's Comf>any,  obtain  centificates,  which  certificates- 
are  equivalent  to  a  lighterman's  or  watenman's  license. 
A  lightenuan  is  defined  under  Section  3  of  the  Water- 
men's and  Lightermen's  Amendment  Act  of  1850  aa  a 
person  working  or  navigating  a  barge,  boat,  or  ether  craft 
for  hire  within  the  limits  of  the  Act.    A  waterman  is 
a  penson  navigating,   rowing,  or  working  for  hire  a 
passenger  boat.    Under  the  2nd  Section  of  the  Act 
a  passenger  boat  is  described  as  a  sailing  bo»t,  river 
steamboat,  row  boat,  wherry,  or  other  craft  used  for* 
carrying  passengers  within  the  limiie  of  the  Act    An 
apprentice,  who  under  Section  52  may  be  in  sole  charge  • 
of  a  barge  or  boat,  is  a  pereon  who  has  served  two  years, 
and  whose  competency  has  been  ascertained  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  of  the  company.    Under  Section  48 
an  Apprentice  must  not  be  less  than  14  or  above  20 
when  he  enters  into  his  indenturea    It  is  itbus  seen 
that  under  the  Act  a  youth  of  16  may  be  in  sole  charge 
of  a  barge.     The  1859  Act  reodtee  7  and  8  of  George  Iv. 
and  repeals  it     It  also  recitas  and  repeals  the  18th 
Section  of  4  and  6  Anne,  C9iapter  19,  under  which . 
freemen  of  the  cosnipany  were  obliged  to  serve  on  board 
Her  Majesty's  fleet  if  required.    The  06th  Section  of' 
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the  Act  provides  iJiat  no  barge,  etc.,  shall  be  worked 
within  the  limits  of  the  Act  unless  a  licensed  man  or 
apprentice  i«i  in  ciiarge.  A  licensed  Idghtepm^an  is  a 
peieon  holding  a  licence  in  respect  of  which  he  has 
qualified  by  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  a  freeman 
or  widow  of  a  freeman  for  five  years  at  the  least  This 
qualifioation  is  descriibed  in  Section  56  of  the  Adt.  Undier 
Section  8  the  limits  of  tihe  Act  are  from  Lower  Hope 
Point  on  the  east  to  Teddington  Lock  on  the  west.  Sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Act  provides  that  the  company  shall  be 
reguUted  by  a  court  of  master,  wardens,  and  assistants 
elected  from  the  freemen  of  the  company.  Section  18 
provides  that  the  master  and  wardens  shall  retirs  from 
office  annually,  and  tiie  court  shall  fill  ihe  yacant 
offices,  but  the  retiring  m.a8ter  and  wardens  are  eligible 
for  re-election,  and  if  there  is  no  re-edection, 
the  master  and  wardens  shall  continue  to  act. 
Section  20  provides  that  an  occasional  vacancy 
shall  be  filial  up  by  the  court  Section  10  pro- 
vides ithat  the  company  shall  consist  of  freeimen  who 
would  have  composed  the  company  if  the  Act  had  not 
passed  and  such  other  persons  as  may  be  admitted  free- 
men. Section  44  provides  that  every  person  who  holds  a 
licence  or  is  the  registered  owner  of  any  barge  or 
lighter  shall  be  qualified  to  be  admitted  a  freeman  of 
the  company.  Under  Section  66  a  barge  owner  is 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5  if  a  j^erson  other 
than  a  licensed  lighterman  or  apprentice  is  in  charge 
of  the  barge,  but  no  such  penalty  is  payalble  if  the 
owner  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrate  that 
he  is  unable  for  the  usual  com'pensation  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  lighterman.  The  funds  of  the  company 
are  raised  under  the  84th  Section  of  the  1869  Act.  The 
court  of  the  company  is  empowered  to  make  bye-laws 
under  the  80th  Section  of  the  Act,  and  such  bye-laws 
have  to  be  printed  and  made  public.  The  funds  of 
the  company  are  raised  under  the  84th  Section  of  the 
Act,  and  the  compan/s  balance-sheet  has,  after  audit, 
to  be  sent  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  and  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.  (Sec.  309  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act) 
The  accounts  of  the  company  are  kept  under  the  27th 
Section  of  the  Act  of  1659  under  two  distinct  heads, 
the  ''Poors"  account  and  the  company's  accounts. 
Under  Section  310  of  the  Conservancy  Act  the  Board 
of  Trade  have  power  to  regulate  the  income^  of  the 
company  in  the  event  of  its  being  found  more  than 
enough  to  meet  the  proper  expenditure  of  the  company 
by  reducing  the  fees.  'Upon  these  matters  the  com- 
pany themselves  will  be  able  to  give  reliable  informa- 
tion. So  far  as  the  promoters  of  the  bill  are  concerned 
we  have  no  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  application  of 
the  funds  of  the  company.  The  promoters  think  that 
the  persons  from  whom  the  court  is  selected  should  be 
someiwhat  broadened,  and  include  the  direators  of 
limited  companies  who  own  barges.  The  main  con- 
tention of  the  promoters  is  that  the  employers  of  lighter^ 
men  should  not  be  restricted  to  any  particular  class 
of  men  but  the  barge  owners  (who  cannot  in  all  cases 
insure)  should  be  at  liberty  to  employ  such  persons 
as  they  may  select  and  in  whom  they  have  confidence. 
There  is  no  limit  of  liability  for  the  barge  owner  as 
there  is  for  the  shipowner,  or  as  in  the  case  of  a  ship- 
owner, who  is  free  from  liability  altogether  when  the 
Tessel  is  compulsorily  in  charge  of  a  licensed  pilot, 
although  the  barge  owner  has  to  compulsorily  employ 
a  licensed  lighterman.  The  promoters  of  the  bill  are 
0459.  the  mercantile  community  at  large  and  not  the  master 
lightermen  only,  but  the  master  lightermen  are, 
speaking  generally,  in  full  symipathy  with  the  pro- 
moters of  the  bill.  The  promoters  of  the  bill  were 
moved  to  take  action  owing  to  the  very  serious  loss 
and  dislocation  of  trade  consequent  upon  the  dispute 
between  the  masters  and  men  which  lasted  for  some 
months  in  1900  and  1901.  They  were  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  under  the  present  law  London  stands  in 
the  grave  peril  of  its  whole  maritime  trade  being 
stopiMd  at  any  moment  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 
arising  between  these  8,000  men  and  their  masters, 
liondon  is  the  only  port  where  this  is  the  ease.  The 
pfTomoters  of  the  bill  are  in  no  way  interested,  nor 
does  the  question  of  wages  enter  into  their  considers- 
tion.  They  are  satisfied  that  if  the  restriction  was 
removed  they  would  secure  a  better  class  of  labour 
and  relieve  the  commerce  of  London  from  the  risk 
attaching  to  men  refusing  to  work  in  consequence 
of  a  dispute  with  their  masters.  Apprenticeship  is 
absolutely  unnecessary,  and  the  practical  value  of  an 
examination  in  a  hall  on  shore  of  a  man's  competence 
to  navigate  a  barge  is  nil.  I  recognise  that  a  broad 
distinotton  must  be  drawn  between  watermen  rowing 
bottfcs  with  passengers  and  who  swa  the  l>sais,  and 
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journeymen   lightermen   who   are   employed   by  barge     jjjff.  if.vc. 
owners.    In  one  case  the  craft  is  a  frail  boat  navi-        Stniih. 

gated  in  all  sorts  of  directions,  and  constantly  across         

the  line  of  traffic  ;  whilst  the  barge  is  now  mainly  *^  June  1991. 
towed,  and  if  rowed  always  navigates  with  the  current 
A  barge  is  a  distinctly  substantial  craft  and  does  not 
carry  passengers.  A  very  full  history  of  the  company  was 
written  some  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Humpherus,  the 
late  clerk  of  the  company,  and  there  the  explanation 
of  the  restriction  and  licensing  is  explained.  It  dates 
from  early  times  when  the  river  formed  a  part  of  the 
highway  between  the  extreme  east  and  west,  and 
was  the  principal  means  of  conveyance  for  all  the  pas- 
senger traffic  to  and  from  London.  €k>ods  formed  little 
or  no  part  of  the  traffic  in  those  days,  and  it  is  the 
safety  of  life  and  the  maintenance  of  order  which  is 
spoken  of  as  justifying  the  steps  taken  by  the 
authorities  to  regulate  me  40,000  watermen  who  are 
said  to  hare  been  employed  in  the  work.  There  was 
always  a  power  reserved  to  the  Trinitv  House  to  license 
seamen  to  navigate  the  Thames  as  lightermen  or  water- 
men between  their  voyages.  There  was  a  regular  ser- 
vice of  barges  each  tide  between  Qravesend  and  Iiondon 
for  the  carriage  of  passengers,  but  the  idea  of  re- 
stricting the  employment  of  persons  to  navigate  this 
craft  when  working  with  goods  only  was  never  formu- 
lated, and  it  is  only  by  imperceptible  desrees 
that  the  rule  at  length  applied,  and  has  oeen 
duly  brought  about,  no  douot,  by  the  hackney 
coaches,  and  then  the  steamboats,  and  then  the  rail- 
ways, completely  destroying  the  passenger  traffic  on  the 
Thames,  at  least  so  far  as  watermen  are  concerned,  and 
leaving  the  river  as  a  highway  only  for  the  transport  of 
goods.  It  is,  I  think,  ij  accident  and  not  by  design 
that  the  present  restriction  as  to  the  employment  of 
lightermen  as  distinguished  from  watermen  exists. 
The  promoters  of  the  Bill  have  caused  inquiries  to  be 
made  at  the  outports^  and  so  far  have  been  unable  to 
learn  that  any  system  at  ^1  exists  as  that  on  the 
Thames.  In  no  case  have  the  lighter  hands  to  serve 
an  apprenticeship,  nor  are  the  owners  restricted  as  to 
the  employment  of  men.  In  the  case  of  the  Thames, 
the  application  of  the  Act  is  limited  to  the  vessels  work- 
ing within  the  limits  of  the  Act,  so  that  barges  navigat- 
ing from  below  Lower  Hope  Point  to  above  Tedding- 
ton,  though  they  may  navigate  under  oars  in  the  river, 
have  not  to  employ  licensed  men,  and  do  not  do  so. 
But  the  anomaly  arises  if  one  of  these  barges  stops  on 
her  way  up  from  Sittingboume,  say  at  North  Fleet,  and 
loads  a  cargo  there  to  be  discharged  at  a  point  within 
the  limits  of  the  Act,  then  she  has  to  take  on  board  a 
licensed  man^  otherwise  the  owner  is  summoned  under 
Section  66.  So,  too,  the  lighters  of  Trinity  House 
have  not  to  employ  licensed  men.  The  35th  section  of 
the  Act  of  1893  and  the  313th  section  of  the  Conser- 
vancy Act  of  1894  exempts  the  owners  of  barges  passing 
along  the  Biver  Lee  and  using  the  Tliames  from  rhe 
necessity  of  emplojring  Thames  lightermen.  The 
312th  section  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act  protects 
the  owners  of  duly  registered  lighters  navigating  from 
any  place  on  the  Thames  above  Teddington  Lock  to  any 
point  on  the  Thames  as  far  as  London  Bridge,  and, 
therefore,  within  the  limits  of  the  Act,  from  being  com- 
pelled te  employ  Thames  watermen.  But  below  Lon- 
don Bridge  they  have  to  take  licensed  men.  In  fact 
the  Act  is  strictly  limited*  to  a  particular  class  of  craft» 
and  these  craft  are  such  as  least  need  these  men,  be- 
cause they  are  most  constantly  navigating  the  waters 
to  which  the  Act  applies.  It  is  not  from  any  present 
public  advantage  that  the  restriction  exists,  nor  can  it 
be  considered  neoessary  for  the  pablic  safety,  because 
if  such  were  the  case  it  would  equally  apply  to  all 
barges  whether  going  from  the  west  end  of  the 
Thames,  or  the  east  end  of  the  Thames  or  the  Lee. 
In  1893  an  Act  was  passed  amending  the  Watermen's 
Act  of  1859.  This  Act  deals  mainly  with  the  registra- 
tion of  craft,  and  with  the  necessity  for  the  owners  of 
craft  to  have  legibly  marked  upon  them  the  names  and 
numbers  of  the  barges  and  their  owners.  Under  the 
7th  section  of  that  Act  no  craft  may  be  worked  until 
the  certificate  has  been  issued  and  the  particulars  above 
mentioned  affixed  to  the  craft,  so  that  means  exist  for 
ascertaining  the  person  responsible  when  damage 
arises.  Efforts  have  been  made  previous  to  the  pre- 
sent to  amend  the  difficulties  complained  of,  and  in 
1890  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  recom- 
mended that  a  Bill  should  be  brought  in  by  the  Board  ^®®  ^^^^^ 
of  Trade  to  remove  the  restriction  as  to  employment. 

10414.  Can  you  tell  us  what  was  the  result  of  that 
recommendation?— Nothing.      Apparently  the  view  ©f 
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Mr,  H.  C,     the  Committee  was  that  the  system  of  apprenticeship 
SmitfL       fihould  also  be  amended,  but  they  thought  the  exami- 

nation   as  to  capability  should    be  maintained.       The 

18  June  1901.  apprenticeship  and  the  restriction  are  the  two  great  ob- 
jections to  the  present  system.  -  In  my  opinion  any 
examination  must  be  useless,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  a  working  man's  capabilities  for  outdoor  em- 
ployment by  examination  held  in  a  hall.  Of  late  years 
the  employment  of  steam  tugs  has  become  very  general, 
and  one  of  the  most  striking  anomalies  of  the  Act  is 
that  steam  tugs  are  not  required  to  employ  licensed 
men  of  any  kind,  unless  they  are  plying  for  hire  with 
goods  or  passengers.  The  craft  towed  must  have  a 
licensed  man,  but  the  steam  tug  who  provides  the  mo- 
tive power  and  tows  them  into  mischief  or  otherwise, 
need  not  employ  a  licensed  man. 

The  company  passed  a  bye-law  under  which  steam 
tugs  in  all  circumstances  would  need  to  employ  licensed 
men,  but  in  the  case  of  Kennaird  v.  William  Cory  and 
Sons  the  Ct>urt  held  that  such  bye-law  was  bad.  The 
suggestion  that  barges  when  being  towed  should  not 
employ  licensed  men  would  certainly  be  a  relief,  but  I 
suggest  it  would  rather  add  to  the  anomaly,  as  then 
neiUier  tugs  nor  barges,  though  moving  faster  than  the 
tide,  wotild  employ  licensed  men.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  promoters  of  the  Bill  nothing  but  complete  relief 
from  the  restriction  can  place  the  trade  of  London  by 
water  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  this  can,  in  my 
opinion,  be  safely  done. 

10415.  (Sir  Bohert  Giffen,)  Have  you  e/er  raised  the 
question  under  Section  .66  of  tihe  Act  of  1859  as  to 
licences  of  the  men  not  working  for  you? — ^I  do  not 
quite  understand  your  question. 

10416.  At  certain  times  you  have  had  strikes  when 
you  have  had  a  dispute  as  to  terms  ? — Yes. 

10417.  At  that  time  it  would  be  legal  for  you,  I 
suppose,  to  employ  other  men  ? — ^Yes. 

10418.  Have  you  ever  tested  the  point  as  to  how  far 
that  employment  once  begun  may  continue? — ^During 
this  late  strike  when  our  men  refused  to  work  we 
carried  on  our  business  with  the  aid  of  some  of  our 
wharfmen  and  our  clerks  and  so  on.  The  strike  lasted 
from  the  15th  October  to  the  24th  January.  During 
that  time  we  moved  up  and  down  the  river  about  2,000 
barges,  and  we  carried  about  40,000  tons  of  goods 
without  any  accident  at  all.  I  hand  in  a  table  giving 
the  figures. 

{The  witness  handed  in  a  statement  of  goods  and  baraes 
shifted  duHng  the  Lightermen* s  strike  of  15th  October 
1900  to  34th  January  1901  from  Hay's  Wharf.  See 
Appendix,  27th  Day,  No.  8. ) 

10410.  Is  it  not  rather  anomalous  that  you  are  com- 
pelled to  take  these  men  who  refused  to  work  for  you 
when  ihey  aire  willing  to  come  back.  1a  not  that  an 
extraordinary  arrangement — ^that  you  are  obliged  to 
take  the  men  when  thev  are  willing  to  come  back? — 
Yes>  We  can  get  lots  of  men  but  we  cannot  offer  them 
permanent  employment  because  the  moment  they  come 
a  licensed  man  may  say :  "  You  have  no  right  to 
employ  these  men  ;  I  will  do  the  work." 

10420.  Have  you  ever  tested  this  point? — Yes. 

10421.  How  far  did  you  go? — ^We  cannot  go  any 
distance  because  they  can  take  us  to  a  police  court  if 
we  do  not  employ  them. 

10422.  You  might  put  this  section  of  the  Act  before 
the  magistrate — Section  66  :  "  If  the  owner  proves  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrate  of  the  court  before 
whom  the  case  is  heard  that  he  is  unable  for  the  usual 
compensation  to  obtain  the  services  of  any  Auoh  lighter- 
man or  apprentice  "  ? — ^We  did  that,  but  at  any  moment 
if  a  licensed  man  comes  forward  and  offers  to  take  the 
barge  we  have  to  employ  him  and  get  rid  of  our  other 
men.     That  is  the  trouble. 

10423.  Have  you  any  case  where  the  point  has  been 
tried  ? — ^Not  myself,  but  there  have  been  cases. 

10424.  (Rear-Admiral  Hext.)  If  you  did  away  witih 
the  present  monopoly  would  you  put  the  control  in  any 
person's  hands  or  would  you  leave  those  men  to  be 
unlicensed  and  the  matter  entirely  in  tiie  hands  of  the 
barge  owners?— I  should  like  to  be  as  free  in  the 
employment  of  lightermen  as  I  am  in  employing  drivers 
for  my  vans  in  the  City— 4o  take  whom  I  like.  I  am 
responsible. 

10425.  Would  you  ask  for  any  examinatioin  ?— -No 
none  whatever.  ' 


10426.  (Mr.  EUis.)  Turning  for  a  moment  to  this 
Committee  of  1890  was  it  appointed  to  examine  the 
subject  at  large,  or  was  it  a  Committee  to  which  a 
bill  was  referred? — It  was  a  Committee  to  which  a 
bill  was  referred. 

10427.  Was  the  bill  introduced  by  the  same  pro- 
moters as  the  bill  of  1901  ? — Practically  the  same,  and 
it  passed  the  second  reading  in  the  House  and  was 
referred  to  a  Committee. 

10428.  Then  the  Committee  in  their  report  did  not 
adopt  that  bill ;  they  recommended  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  introduce  a  bill  ? — ^Yes. 

10429.  They  thought  it  should  be  a  Government 
matter  ? — ^I  think  so. 

10430.  Then  the  promoters,  finding  nothing  was 
done,  introduced  another  bill  in  1901? — ^Yes. 

10431.  Did  the  Board  of  Trade  in  any  way  decline  to 
take  action  or  merely  let  the  matter  go  by  the  board  i 
— I  think  they  let  it  go  by  the  board. 

10432.  They  gave  no  opinion  in  the  House  of  Oom- 
mons  or  elsewhere  as  to  the  reoommendflAionB  of  the 
Select  Committee  ? — ^I  do  not  know. 

10433.  Is  this  bill  of  which  you  have  given  us  a  copy 
in  all  respeots  what  you  would  introduce,  say,  next 
session? — Yes;   it  was  introduced  this  session. 

10434.  I  am  aware  of  its  initroduction  this  session. 
I  will  not  trouble  you  about  that,  but  it  is  the  bill  which 
now  expresses  your  views  verbatim  et  literatim  1^^Y&^ 
The  difference  between  this  bill  and  the  previous  bill 
is  that  this  does  not  interfere  with  the  Wwteimen's 
Company.  We  merely  wish  the  restrictions  taken 
away  and  leave  the  Watermen's  Company  to  them- 
selves. 

10435.  ({Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,}  The  Thames  Con- 
servancy have  very  considerable  .powers  over  the  navi- 
gation of  (barges  in  the  Thames  have  they  not  ?-— Yes. 

10436.  They  have  the  power  to  require  towing  of  all 
barges  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

10437.  I  believe  I  am  right  dn  saying  thait  thej  hanre 
the  power,  but  they  have  not  exercised  it  to  the  fuUest 
extent? — Certainly  not. 

10438.  Perhaps  you  have  not  r«Ad  the  A(A  of  Parlia- 
ment under  which  the  power  exists.  It  is  the  Act  of 
1894.  Have  you  itny  vieiws  as  to  whether  it  is  for  the 
good  of  the  river  that  barges  should  be  allowed  to  drift, 
about  with  the  tide  in  the  way  they  do  now  as  com- 
pared with  being  towed  ? — ^It  is  a  very  ddfi&cuH  question 
to  answer,  because  there  are  short  trips  with  a  barge 
when  towing  would  be  very  expensive.  I  do  not  thino 
that  thsy  got  in  the  way  of  the  navigation. 

10439.  I  think  from  my  own  experience  they  some- 
times do  so  very  much  indeed.  Do  you  think  that  the 
trade  of  the  port  would  suffer  very  materially  if  towing 
was  compulsory? — ^No,  not  materially;  I  should  ssy 
not. 

10440.  There  was  a  recammendation  of  the  Thames 
TraflSiC  Committee  which  says  that  they  think  a  rule 
might  properly  be  made  requiring  all  dumb  barges 
navigating  the  whole  distance  between  London  Bridge 
and  the  uppermost  dock  entrance  in  Blsckwall  Beach 
to  ibe  towed?— That  is  the  whole  distance.  I  think 
there  are  very  few  now  that  do  come  up  under  oars. 

10441.  It  is  only,  therefore,  with  regard  to  their 
short  trips  that  you  would  like  to  retain  the  advantage, 
such  as  it  is,  of  not  being  towed? — ^If  you  had  two  or 
three  tugs  going  down  the  river  to  bring  up  your  baiges 
and  you  wished  to  send  a  barge  to  some  wharf  dose 
by  or  to  the  tier  it  would  render  it  very  expensive  to 
get  a  tug  just  to  take  it  a  few  yards. 

10442.  (But  I  suppofiis  for  anything  like  considerable 
distances  the  time  saved  and  the  certainty  of  anival 
are  great  adrvantages  to  the  barge  owner  ?— Oertsinly, 
and  everyJbody  thanks  so. 

10443.  You  think  that  is  rather  a  matter  which  may 
be  left  to  the  self-interest  of  the  person  concerned  9— 
Yes. 

10444.  Are  we  to  take  it  that  you  are  of  opinion 
that  there  should  not  be  any  examination  into  the  ante- 
cedent position  of  .people  employed)  to  navigate  barges  T 
—Yes. 

10445.  You  would  rather  trust  to  this  individual  exa- 
mination of  antecendents  by  those  who  axe  going  to  em- 
ploy the  m<en  ?— One  would  not  employ  men  umess  one 
knew  they  were  capable. 
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10446.  Would  you  reoommend  that  reliance  should 
be  placed  upon  the  employer  taking  the  oecenMiy 
steps  ? — ^Yes.  It  is  entirely  in  the  self-interest  of  the 
employer  only  to  em^ploy  capable  men. 

10447.  You  are  noi  in  faronr  of  any  lioemces  being 
granted  ? — "So, 

10446.  Or  of  any  examination  into  antecedents  by 
any  pu'blic  authority? — ^No. 

10449.  (Mr.  Lyttdton,)  With  reference  to  what  Sir 
Robert  GifFen  asked  you,  when  the  strike  was  on,  free 
trade  prevailed  as  regards  employment  of  men ;  the 
moment  it  stopped  I  suppose  the  view  you  took,  on 
advice,  was  that  you  were  able  then  to  obtain  for  the 
usual  compensation  the  services  of  lightermen? — ^Yes. 

10450.  And  therefore  the  exemption  under  Clause  66 
of  the  Aot  went? — ^Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Horace  Avory, 

10451.  On  behalf  of  the  Watermen's  Company  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  Was  the  Bill  of 
1890,  that  was  referred  to  the  Select  Committee, 
founded  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Thames 
Traffic  Committee  of  1879  ?— More  or  less  I  believe  it 
was. 

(Mr,  Ellis.)  Was  that  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Conunons  ? 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  It  was  a  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

(Mr.  Ellis.)  A  departmental  Committee? 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory,)  Yes. 

(Chairman,)  Who  was  the  Chairman? 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory,)  'Mr.  Fairer  was  in  the  ohair. 
There  were  seven  members  of  the  Committee. 

10452.  All  the  recommendations  of  that  Committee 
were  discussed  before  the  Select  Committee  of  tiie 
House  of  Commons  in  1890? — ^I  cannot  say  that  they 
all  were. 

10453.  In  substance  they  were? — ^Yes. 

10454.  Did  you  give  evidence  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1890  ? — Yes. 

10455.  And  in  substance  you  put  before  that  Com- 
mittee the  same  views  as  you  have  put  in  your  evidence 
to-day  ?— Yes. 

10456.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Commissioners 
have  before  them  the  report  of  that  Committee.  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  it.  Was  this  the  report  of  that 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1890? 

ee  I064G.  "  That  the  constitution  of  the  company,  called  the 
*  Master  Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  Watermen  and 
Lightermen  of  the  River  Thames,'  should  be  amended, 
the  company  ceasing  to  be,  as  now,  a  close  corporation. 
Whenever  a  vacancy  takes  place  in  the  Court  of  the 
Company,  it  should  be  filled  up  by  election,  the 
electors  being  in  all  or  the  majority  of  cases,  the  Free- 
men of  the  Company,  and  no  one  being  eligible  except 
a  licensee  of  full  age.  That  the  examination  for  a 
lighterman's  license  should  be  more  strict  than  at 
present.  That  any  persons  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
lighterman's  license  if  found  on  examination  to  x)ossess 
the  necessary  qualifications,  it  being  no  longer  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  an  apprentice  to  a  freeman  or 
to  the  widow  of  a  freeman,  or  to  a  bargeowner  employ- 
ing a  freeman  or  licensed  lighterman.  And  your  Com- 
mittee recommend  that  a  Bill  to  effect  these  amend- 
ments of  the  present  law  be  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  introduced  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment." Those  were  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee after  hearing  the  evidence? — ^Yes. 

10457.  Was  that  report  made  after  hearing  a  very  large 
number  of  witnesses  (I  have  in  my  hand  the  book  oon- 
taining  the  evidence)  called  for  Uie  promoters,  and  I 
think  only  two  or  three  called  on  behalf  of  the  Water- 
men's Cc-mpany.  The  Committee  stopped  the  evidence 
on  behalf  of  the  Watermen's  Comjmny,  did  they  not  ? — 
I  do  not  recollect  that,  but  there  were  a  great  many  wit- 
nesses oalled  by  us,  certainly. 

10458.  Do  you  not  remember  that  the  Oommittee 
stopped  the  evidence  tendered  on  behalf  of  the  Water- 
men's Company?— I  do  not  recollect  anything  about  it. 

10450.  You  said  in  your  evidence  that  "the  promo- 

i  10il3.  ters  of  the  Bill  are  the  meroamtile  community  at  large, 

and  ijot  the  master  Hghtennen  only ;  but  Uie  master 

lightermen  are  speaking  generally  in  full  sympathy  with 
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the  promoters  of  the  Bill."    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  1800    ji^^  j^  q 
the  master  lightermen,  or  a  large  number  of  them,  pre-       Smith. 
sente«l  a  petition  against  your  Bill  ? — Certainly,  but  my  ' 

evidence  is  thi^t  now  they  have  changed  thedr  opinion.      18  June  1001. 

10460.  Are  we  agreed  that  in  1890  tftie  large  majority 
of  them  were  agoinfit  you  ? — ^Yes--«t  Waitermem's  Hall. 

1046L  But  were  they  in  fact  the  large  majority  of 
the  whole  of  the  master  lightermen? — I  sliould  say  not, 
because  t^e  prinoipal  li^termen  on  the  Thames  are  the 
Companies,  and  they  are  not  represented  at  W«bermen's 
HaU. 

10462.  Do  you  remember  aa  a  fact  that  the  petdtdon 
against  the  Bill  was  signed  by  253  master  lightermen  ? 
— ^I  do  not  deny  that. 

10463.  Will  you  just  see  if  you  reoGgnise  the  petition. 
I  do  not  wttni  to  fix  you  to  a  figure  wrbhout «  xwerence. 
Here  is  the  petition  against  the  Bill,  preeentod  by  the 
nvaster  ligh<termea  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  so,  but  I  do  noi  see  the 
names  of  the  largpe  lighterage  companies  in  it  who  are 
the  principal  ligbtezage  people  on  the  Thames,  as,  for 
instance,  The  l^ames  Steam  Tug  Co.,  The  London  and 
Tilbury  lighterage  Co.,  and  so  on. 

10464.  That  is  the  petition  that  was  presented  against 
the  Bill  ?— Yes. 

10465.  You  have  to-day 'in  your  evidence  called  atten- 
tion to  am  Act  that  was  passed  in  1893,  amending  the 
Watermen's  Act  of  1859  ?— Yes. 

10466.  As  a  fact,  was  not  that  Bill  introduced  by  the 
Watermen's  Company  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

10467.  And  that  has,  as  I  understand  you,  effeated  an 
improvement  ? — Yes. 

10468.  You  approve  of  l^e  conditions  ?— Certainly. 

Cross-examined  &y  Mr,   Cranatoun, 

10469.  With  regard  to  die  offence  under  section  66 
of  the  Act,  is  not  the  information  on  which  the  sum- 
mons is  issued  generally  laid  by  a  oommon  informer, 
by  a  lighterman,  who  goes  on  board  at  some  particular 
time  ? — Yes. 

10470.  And!  it  is  his  evidence  generaUy  that  is  brought 
against  the  particular  barge  owner? — Yes. 

10471.  And  he  swears  that  at  some  particular  time 
(he  tendered  his  eervioes  for  the  usual  remuneration? 
—Yes. 

10472.  And,  that  being  done,  the  magiitrate  con. 
aiders  that  this  Statute  has  not  'been  complied  with 
by  the  lighterman,  and,  consequently,  convicts  ? — ^Yes. 

Be-examined  hy  Mr.  Claude  BaggaXlay. 

10473.  Just  one  question  with  regard  to  this  matter 
of  the  ownership  of  the  lighters.     I  eee,  in  the  list  of 
petitioners  for  the  Bill  in  Parliament,  tiiere  are  a  large  See  10400 
number  of  bodies  petitioning  besides  shipowners.       I 

eee,  in  the  petition  for  the  Bill,  there  are  mentioned 
the  Union  Lighterage  Company,  Limited,  the  Thames 
Steam  Tug  Li^terage  Company,  Limited,  and  the  Lon- 
don and  Tilibury  Lighterage  Cbntraoting  and  Dredging 
Company,  Limited.  Are  they  amongst  the  largest 
owners  of  lighters? — Certainly. 

10474.  Does  the  number  of  barges  owned  by  them 
run  into  hundreds  or  more? — ^Yes. 

10475.  And  are  they  larger  owners  of  lighters  than 
any  of  those  which  appear  in  that  petition  which  Mr- 
Avory  referred  to  ?— I  should  aay  very  much. 

10476.  These  laige  companies,  which  do  the  bulk  of 
the  lightering  trade  now  upon  the  Thames,  are  not,  as 
I  understand,  represented  at  Watermen's  Hall,  are  they  ? 
—No. 

10477.  One  question  with  regard  to  this  matter  of 
examination.  My  learned  friend  has  oalled  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Childers'  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  examination  for  a  watennan'e  license 
should  be  more  strict  than  at  present.  Have  you  care- 
fully considered  that  recommendation  which  was  made 
by  that  committee  in  1600? — Yes. 

10478.  Do  you  now  say  that,  having  carefully  con- 
sidered that  during  the  last  ten  years,  you  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  examination  ie  no  security,  and 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  owners  of  the  lighters 
and  the  cargoes  in  the  lighters  is  what  should  be  the 
security  for  the  proper  navigation  of  lighters  ^-/Ph&t  is 
my  opinion. 

10479.  That  is  your  point  I— That  is  my  point. 
3X2 
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Mr,  H,  C.        10480.  You  have  an  absolutely  unlimited  liability, 
Smith,       AS  I  understand,  except  so  far  as  you  may  be  able  to 

cover  it  by  insurance,  with  regard  to  the  goods  in  your 

18  June  1901.  own  lighters,  or  with  regard  to  tihe  damage  which  may 
be  done  by  your  lighters  to  other  vessels  ? — ^Yes. 

10481.  Therefore,  you,  as  owner,  have  the  very  greatest 
interest  in  seeing  that  your  barge  ia  properly  and  care- 
fully navigated  ?--Certainly. 

10482.  And  you  represent  that  that  is  sufficient 
security,  and  a  greater  security  than  examination? — 
Yes. 

10483.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  the  navigation  of 
your  lighters  or  barses  or  the  lighters  and  barges 
which  convey  your  goods  should  be  put  in  any  differenit 
position  from  the  case  of  driving  cars  and  vans  in  the 
streets,  where  also  valuable  commodities  are  carried  ? 
— No,  not  at  all. 

10484.  The  responsibility  of  the  owner  is  what  ought 
to  control  the  matter  ? — Yes.  We  have  a  large  number 
of  vans  and  we  can  employ  anybody  we  choose. 

10485.  With  regard  to  the  watermen  ^ou  have  a 
different  case,  there  the  waterman  is  plying  for  hire 
more  like  a  cabman,  or  anybody  else  in  the  streets  ? — 
Yes. 

* 

10486.  And  you  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  that? 
— Not  with  the  watermen. 

10487.  You  do  not  want  to  touch  that  question? — 
No. 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory,)  Would  your  Lordship  put  a 
question  for  me  whidi  I  have  omitted.  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  Mr.  Jacobs,  the  Managing  Director 
of  the  Thames  Steam  Tug  and  Lighterage  Company, 
was  not  elected  on  the  Watermen's  Company  about  18 
months  ago. 

10468.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  answer  that  question, 
Mr.   Smith? — ^Yes,  I  think  he  was. 

(Mr.  Lyttdton.)  Is  there  something  latent  in  that 
fact  ? 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  The  witness  stated  that  the 
representatives  of  the  large  towing  companies  were  not 
represented  on  the  Watermen's  Company  at  all. 

(Mr,  Claude  BagqaUay.)  But  he  would  be,  I  think, 
in  accordance  with  the  Act,  elected  not  as  a  representa- 
tive of  jbhe  company ;  he  would  merely  happen  to  be 
a  member  of  the  company,  but  he  would  be  elected  as 
Mr.  Jacobs,  a  Freeman  of  the  company. 

(Witness,)  As  a  barge  owner. 

(Mr.  Claude  Baggallay,)  That  is  under  the  constit- 
uency as  created  by  the  Act  of  1859. 

• 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory,)  It  is  only  the  fact  that  I  want. 
I  do  not  want  to  get  into  oon^versy  about  it.  My 
Lord,  there  is  one  other  question  I  am  reminded  of. 
The  witness  has  stated  that  during  the  strike  he  got 
a  large  amount  of  work  done,  and  efficiently  done,  by 
unlicensed  men.  The  question  is  whether  during  that 
period  the  witness  was  not  in  fact  employing  at  least 
14  licensed  men,  whose  names  I  have  here. 

(Witness.)  Some  of  the  men  stuck  to  us. 

10489.  (Mr,  Avory.)  I  suggest  at  least  14  of  the 
licensed  men? — Does  that  include  foremen,  because  the 
foremen  did  stick  to  us.  I  cannot  tell  you  off  hand ; 
my  manager  could  tell  you  that. 

10490.  What  it  comes  to  is  that  a  number  of  licensed 
men  were,  in  fact,  working  for  you  during  that  srt^rike  ? 
— Foremen. 

10491.  (Mr.  EUis.)  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that 
any  Parliamentary  action  was  taken  by  anybody  (pro- 
moters or  anybody  else)  between  the  report  of  Mr. 
Childers'  Committee  in  1890  and  1901  when  you  intro- 
duced your  Bill? — ^No ;  no  action  was  taken  by  any- 
body. 

10492.  No  appeal  was  made  to  Parliament  bv  any- 
body ?— No. 

10493.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry,)  Did  you  give  any 
evidence  before  the  Board  of  Trade  Departmental  Com- 
mittee which  reported  in  1879  ? — Yes. 

10404.  Then  perhaps  you  are  eoquatnted  with  the  m- 
X)ort.    Have  you  read  the  report  f---Ye8. 

10405.  The  Departmental  Committee  tepotts  at 
considerable  length  upon  this  subject  on  pages  47 
and  48.     Perhaps  you  have  forgotten  it,  but  the  mat- 


ter was  dealt  with  in  that  report  at  very   consider- 
able length  ?— What  matter  9 

10406.  The  question  that  we  have  been  discniiBiiig  as 
to  the  throwing  open  of  thie  navigation  ?-— Yes,  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  that  that  the  Committee  was 
formed. 

10497.  That  and  other  things.  There  were  a  great 
many  other  suibjecte  in  the  report,  but  that  pBrticolar 
subject  was  dealt  with  at  pages  47  and  48.  Do  you  re- 
collect the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  eat  on  that 
Departmental  Committee? — No. 

10408.  You  will  see  all  the  signatures  at  the  end  of 
page  54.  There  is  Thomas  Henry  Farrer — that  is  the 
late  Lord  Farrer? — ^Yes. 

10400.  Sir  Bichard  CoUinson  ?--I  do  not  know  who 
he  was. 

10500.  Was  he  not  chairman  of  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy or  in  some  way  connected  with  it  ?— ^o,  I  think 
Sir  Frederick  Nicholson  was — the  next  on  the  list 

10501.  Sir  Richard  Collinson  w«bs  Deputy  Master  of 
the  Trinity  House?— Yes* 

10502.  Sir  Frederick  Nicholson  was  one  of  the  con- 
servators of  the  River  Thames? — ^Yes. 

10503.  Then  there  is  Staff-Captain  Batt,  Master  At- 
tendant at  Chatham  Dockyard? — ^Yes. 

10504.  Thomas  Gray,  Assistant  Secretary  to  Ihe 
Marine  Department  ox  the  Board  of  Trade  ?~-Yes. 

10605.  W.  C.  Morgan,  Secretary  to  the  Bteamihip 
Owners'  Association  ?--Yes. 

10606.  And  Digby  Murray,  one  of  the  NauticaJ  Ad- 
visers of  the  Board  of  Trade? — Yes. 

10507.  I  suppose  one  would  call  that  rather  a  strong 
committee  of  a  departmeuital  kind? — I  am  not  quite 
sure,  hurt  I  think  Mr.  Chamiberlain  was  Presidetnt  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  when  this  was  introduced— 

(Mr,  EUis,)  Mr.  CSuamberlain  was  not  President  of 
the  Board  of  Tr,ade  in  1870.  It  was  a  Conservative 
Qovernment 

10508.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  The  committee  point 
out  that  here  is  a  great  difficulty  in  establishing  a 
satisfactory  examination.  At  page  47  they  say :  "But 
considering  the  great  difficulty  of  establishing  a  satis- 
factory examination,  considering  also  that  the  westem 
barges  and  the  sailing  barges,  requiring  at  least 
equal  skill,  are  admirably  navigated  by  men  who  are 
simply  selected  for  the  purpose  by  their  ownens,  and 
are  not  required  to  pass  any  exa«nination ;  considering 
also  that  the  best  way  of  securing  good  and  skilful  ser- 
vice is  in  general  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  the  em- 
ployor,  and  to  leave  him  perfectly  free  to  select  whom 
he  pleases,  we  are  not  disposed  to  recommend  any  test 
examination  or  preliminary  proof  of  qualification.  We 
are  confirmed  in  o\xr  opdnjioai'by  the  practice  on  other 
rivers,  namely,  the  Clyde,  the  Mersey,  and  the  l^jme. 
The  physical  and  other  features  of  ^ose  rivers  differ 
from  those  of  the  Thames,  but  in  all  of  them  skill  and 
experience  are  required,  and  on  none  of  them  is  there 
any  monopoly  or  any  attempt  made  to  ascertain  the 
qualifications  of  the  men  employed  on^  the  navigation 
by  previous  examination.  On  all  of  these  rivers  tiie  re- 
sults appear  to  be  satisfactory.  We  ana  informed  by 
Captain  Moodie  that  at  New  York  also,  where  theie  is 
an  immense  and  well-conduoted  barge  traffic,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  bargemen  is  perfectly  free.  We  reoommend 
therefore  that  the  navdgatioai  of  barges  on  the  river  be 
thrown  open  entirely,  leaving  the  men  employed  in  it 
subjeot  to  penalties  in  case  of  misconduct  or  breach  of 
bye  laws,  and  the  owners  liable  also  to  civil  damaM  iB 
case  of  injury.  If  this  be  done  the  men  will  be  reSieived 
from  original  payments,  amounting  to  £3  168.  6d.,  and 
an  annual  payment  of  3s.  now  made  to  the  Company." 
I  take  it  that  you  agree  with  almost  every  word  that  I 
have  road? — ^Yes. 

10608a.  You  want  to  press  that  on  this  Commission, 
with  the  authority  that  you  have  as  an  owner  of  barges 
on  tiie  River  Thames? — ^Yes. 

10500.  (Chairman.)  HJave  you  anything  else  you  wish 
to  say,  Mr.  Smith? — There  is  one  matter  in  oonnee- 
tion  with  my  previous  evidence  that  I  should  like  to 
refer  to.  It  is  at  Question  2540.  I  find  I  was  wrong 
in  my  statement  that  some  of  the  superior  Custom 
House  officers  received  overtime  and  did  not  visit  oar 
premises.  That  statement  was  made  under  a  missppre- 
nension  as  to  the  facts.  All  who  receive  overtime  come 
to  our  premises  at  one  time  or  the  other. 
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Mr.  Qeorgb  Livbsxt  oftlled  and  ecumiiued. 


10510.  (Chairman.)  T^ou  are  chairman  of  the  South 
Metropoildtan  Gaa  Oompanj  ?--I  am. 

1051L  Which  company  was  on©  ol  the  promotere  of 
the  Thames  Lightermen's  Bill  of  this  session  ?-—Yea9  it 
was. 

10512.  Will  70U  be  good  enoo^h  to  proceed  with  yoor 
evidence?— The  company  uses  about  1,200,000  toina  ol 
coal  a  year,  about  three-fourths  being  delivered  direct 
from  the  steamer  into  the  works,  and  the  rest  is  barged 
to  those  works  to  which  ships  have  not  access.    The 
company's  supply  off  cool  must  be  maintained  ait  all  coata 
and  risks.    If  the  lightermen  sftorike,  other  men  must  be 
employed  regardless  of  the  question  whether  they  are 
licensed.    This  happened  in  December,  1889,  when  the 
gas  stokers  struck,  and  the  coaJ  porters,  the  lightermen, 
«nd  the  seamen  and  firemen  also  struck  in  sympathy 
without  notice.      The  Company  had  to  supply  their 
places  as  best  they  could.     They  promised  (and  ^e  pro- 
mise was  kept)  permanent  employment  to  all  suitable 
men  who  stood  by  them  through  the  difficulty.    In  the 
case  of  lightermen  the  Oompany  had  to  find  other  work 
for  thoee  who  were  unlicensed.    I  oonsider  that  the  late 
most  unjustifiable  strike  of  lightermen  was  due  solely 
to  the  fact  that  only  licensed  men  can  be  employed.    It 
seems  obvious  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  the  men 
would  nob  have  struck.     But  knowing  tha^  their  places 
could  not  be  filled  they  felt  they  were  safe.    They  knew 
new  men  could  not  be  engaged,  and  that  their  places 
must  be  kept  open  for  them  when  they  chose  to  return  to 
work.    Thfls  alone  is  a  most  oompleto  condemnation  of 
the  syvtem.     It  is  even  bad  for  the  men  themselves,  and 
it  was  on  this  ground  that  the  Oompany  joined  in  the 
promotion  of  the  Bill.    Although  the  CVwapanys  lighter- 
men did  not  stiike  and  worked  contentedly  all  through, 
the  Oompcmy  suffered  serious  loss  and  injury.    When- 
ever a  section  of  men  in  a  trade  do  not  join  the  strikers, 
special  attention  is  shown  towards  them  and  their  em- 
ployeirB.    I  might  say  special  malice ;  very  often  the 
men  who  helped  the  Oompany  during  their  strike,  eape- 
citblly  those  engaged  on  the  river,  were  exposed  not 
merely  to  continual  hootine  and  insult,  but  to  absolute 
danger  by  "tiie  strikers,  and  the  Oompan/s  property  was 
also  damaged  in  every  possible  way.     During  the  late 
strike  (last  year),  eight  of  the  Company's  loaded  barges, 
which  were  securely  moored  off  the  Company's  wotiks  at 
Yauxhall,     were     cast     adrift.        Two    were     sunk 
and    ike    gpreater    part    of    the    coal    lost,    another 
was    carried    against    a   bridge    pier    and   was  only 
saved    from     sinking     by    running    aground.       The 
remainder     were     picked     up    by     a  friendly     tug. 
The    men  who    worked  the  tugs    were   not   licensed 
watennen.    The  loss  to  the  Oompany  was  about  £400 
from  this  piece  of  misohief .     The  dompany  being  respon- 
sible for  l^eir  barges— <they  have  nearly  100— are  bound 
to  exercise  care  in  the  selection  of  lightermen.    I  may 
say  that  ours  (gas  supply)  is  a  dangerous  business, 
and    we    have    a    very    heavy    responsibility,     and 
are    liable     for    damage    caused     by    any    of    our 
workmen.       We     therefore     know     what    it     is    to 
bear     the     responsibility     of     the     employment    of 
suitable  men.     The  Company,  of  course,  as  required 
by  law,  employ  only  licensed  men.    But  the  licence  of 


the  Watermen's  Company  is  not  ooDsidered  any  zecom« 
mendation.  They  do  not  regard  it  in  fact,  buA  select 
their  men  quite  independently  for  their  genend  capaoitj 
and  their  trustworthiness.  The  Company  has  three 
tugs.  On  the  captains  and  their  men  the  real  respon- 
sibility of  navigating  tiie  river  lies,  as  the  barges  never 
go  alone.  They  are  always  towed,  ooneequently  the 
Ughtermen  have  Ettle  or  nothina;  to  do  in  the  navigatiDn. 
But  the  Company  is  free  to  choose  men  from  all  the 
world  to  work  their  tugs.  They  ask  that  similar  free- 
dom should  be  granted  in  the  case  of  the  lighter.  If 
this  were  done,  the  existing  Moensed  lightennen  would 
not  suffer,  provided  they  were  trustworthy  and  capable 
men,  and  such  men  would  uadoubtedly  secure  pnoriftj 
of  employment. 

10513.  (Mr,  Lyttdton.)  You  have  said  that  the  men 
who  struck  knew  that  their  places  could  not  be  filled 
I  suppose  the  meaning  of  that  is  that  they  knew  their 
places  could  not  be  permanently  filled  ? — ^Yes»  that  is 
what  I  mean. 

10514.  Then  you  say  the  licence  of  the  Watennen*s 
Company  is  not  considered  any  recommendation ;  that 
is,  putting  it  impersonally.  I  should  like  to  have  your 
view  as  to  that.  Is  it  your  personal  opinion,  or  is  it 
your  company's  opinion  ? — ^We  do  not  regard  it  at  all. 

10515.  That  is  your  view  ? — ^Yes  ;  .we  do  not  regard  it 
at  all.      We  select  our  men  on  other  grounds. 


Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Horace  Avory. 

10516.  In  fact,  are  all  the  masters  of  your  tugs 
licensed  men  ? — They  may  be  ;  I  do  not  know ;  they  are 
not  necessarily  licensed. 


Mr.  a 
Livemg» 
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10517   You  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  you  have  any 
master  of  a  tug  who  is  not  a  licensed  man  7 — I  am  not 
repared  to  say,  but  we  have  not  selected  him  because 
e  was  licensed  ;  we  have  selected  him  for  other  reasons. 

10518.  Because  you  found  he  was  a  competent  man  ? 
—Yes. 

10519.  Did  you  give  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Commons  Committee  in  1800  on  the  Thames  Water- 
men and  Lightermen  Bill,  which  proposed  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  system  of  licences  7— *I  oo  not  rememi>er  it 
Perhaps  I  did. 

10520.  I  have  your  evidence  here? — Yes. 

10521.  And  to  the  same  effect  as  the  evidence  yom 
have  given  to-day.  You  were  called  as  a  witness  in 
support  of  the  Bill  which  proposed  to  abolish  the  sye- 
tem  of  licensing  of  the  men? — ^Yes,  I  suppose  so.  I 
had  forgotten  i£ 

10522.  (Mr.  Claude  IkiggaUay.)  It  might  have  been 
^fr.  Livesey's  father? — ^No,  my  father  has  been  dead 
30  years.  I  have  given  evidence  a  good  many  times, 
and  I  had  forgotten  that  I  was  called. 

10523.  (Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  And  you  did  particularly 
give  evidence  upon  this  question  of  the  strike,  did  you 
not,  then? — ^Yes,  I  was  full  of  it  then.  That  was  im- 
mediately after  it. 


Mr.  Thohas  Hopkins  Woodwabd  called  and  examined. 


10524.  (Chairman.)  You  are  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Henry  Gray,  junior,  who  carry  on  business  in 
the  City  of  London  as  lightermen  and  bargeowners, 
and  are  in  a  large  way  of  business  ? — Yes. 

10525.  You  desire  to  give  evidence  before  us  with 
ref^ence  to  the  licensing  of  lightermen  on  the  Biver 
Thames  ?— Yes. 

10526.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  proceed  with  your 
evidence  ? — ^I  have  been  in  the  business  all  my  life,  and 
am  well  acquainted  with  all  its  peculiarities  and 
requirementa  The  existenoe  of  the  pres^it  restric- 
tion as  to  the  master  lightermen's  right  to  employ 
wh<mi  he  thinks  proper,  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
trade,  and  one  which  creates  difficulties  at  all  times 
for  the  masters,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  last 
year,  for  the  public  and  the  bargeowner's  customers 
generally.  Not  quite  all,  but  a  verv  large  part  of  the 
enormous  water-Dome  trade  of  London  has  to  pass  by 
water,  and  it  is  an  objectionable  and  dangerous  fact 
that  the  whole  of  this  trade  is  under  the  control — for 


evil  if  the  men  should  be  so  disposed—of  these  7,000  ^^    ».  „ 

or  8,000  lightermen.     In  addition  to  the  existence  of  w^lll^ 

the  company  there   is   also   a  lightermen's  union,  to  ^^^^^^'^ 

which  I  do  not  object,  but  the  fact  is  that  althou^  the  18  June  1901. 

court  of  the  company  do  not  restrict  in  any  way  appren-  ^-i— — 
tices  being  taken,  a  system  has  grown  up  under  which 
the  work  of  an  apprentice  is  more  ev  less  regulated, 


so  that  the  apprentice  is  for  the  bargeewnem  of  1 
value  than  he  would  be,  and  some  few  firms  refuse  in 
consequence  to  employ  apprentices  altogether.  There 
are  excellent  men  amongst  the  licensed  lightermen 
working  on  the  river,  but  there  is  an  undue  p9x>portion 
of  men,  who  not  being  subject  to  the  healthy  competi- 
tion which  would  follow  a  general  right  to  employ,  not 
infrequently  show  an  indifference  to  the  interests  of 
their  employers  which  is  very  annoying,  and  the 
employer  being  limited  in  his  selection  of  men,  is  com- 
pelled to  overlook  deficiencies  which  in  other  businsases 
would  not  be  condoned.  Speaking  generally,  employen 
do  not  take  apprentices  owing  to  the  terms  of  the  inden- 
tures being  quite  out  of  date,  and  the  ownera  objeot  to 
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Mr.  T,  H.     burden  themselves  with  responsibilities  which  have  no 
Woodward,  compensating    advantages.       Experience    is    certainly 

necessary  in  this  business,  but  the  experience  to  be  of 

i>  Jimel901.  value  must  be  general,  and  the   man    who   has   hftd 
experience  both  in  barges  of  all  kinds  and  going  to  sea 
and  loading  and  stowing  ships  and  so  on,  is  a  better 
man  for  the  purpose  of  the  master  lighterman  and  the 
public  generally  than  the  man  who  has  simply  gained 
nis  knowledge  under  the  present  system  of  apprentice- 
ship, and  nothing  else.     fV>r  the  purpose  of  tne  trade 
of  the  port  it  seems  obvious  it  is  wrong  that  a  restric- 
tion should  exist  which  yet  permits  a  lad  of  16  to  be 
in  sole  charge  of  a  dumb  bs^ge,  yet  sux^  is  the  case 
under  Section  52  of  the  Watermen's  and  Lightermen's 
Act,  and  even  that  is  capped  by  tho  greater  absurdity 
that  a  man  who  has  arrived  at  mature  age,  and  has  a 
great  deal  of  experience,  and  has  the  full  confidence  of 
his  employer  who  is  responsil>le  for  his  acts,  must  be 
turned  out  and  cease  to  work  if  under  the  terms  of 
Section  66  of  the  Act  a  lad  of  16  expresses  himself  will- 
ing to  accept  the  usual  compensation,  although  suoh 
lad  may  be  unknown  to  the  employer  and  in  his  opinion 
not  fit  for  the  job.      In    the  one   case  you   have  the 
employer  satisfied  with  his  servant  and  his  servant's 
character ;    acquainted  with  his  history  and  prepared 
to  leave  his  interests,  which  may  be  very  large,  in  the 
hands  of  such  a  man.      In  the  other  case  you  have  a 
boy  of  16  of  whom  the  employer  knows  nothing,  whose 
experience  may  be  of  a  very  inferior  character,  but  who 
has  been  found  qualified  upon   examination   by  the 
court  of  the  company.     I  am  sure  that  such  an  examina- 
tion in  the  hall  of  the  company  is  of  no  practical  value. 
The  barges  of  my  firm  probably  carry  as  a  regular  thing 
the  most  valuable  cargoes  in  the  Port  of  London,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying   that  my  firm   and  the 
large  majority  of  master  lightermen  would  be  glad  to 
see  the  whole  system  of  apprenticeship  and  licensing 
removed,  and  I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  employing 
unlicensed  men.     The  Port  of  London  is  in  keen  com- 
I>etition  with  the  outports,  notably  Hull,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly placed  at  a  very  great  disadvants^ge  owing  to  the 
fact  mainly  of  the  possibility  of  something  arising  with 
these  licensed  men  which  will  cause  a  delay  or  addi- 
tional expense  in  connection  with  goods  in  the  port. 
In  no  other  port  does  this  restriction  exist,  and  that  it 
is  unnecessary  I  submit  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  barges 
passing  through  the  Port  of   London   are  free  of  the 
restriction  although  they  are  strangers  more  or  less  to 
the  port,  whilst  barges  trading  within  the  port  and 
therelA>re  at  home,  are  compelled  to  employ  these  men. 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  advantage  is  gained 
by  the  master  lighterman  either  in  economy  of  work- 
ing, in  security  ol  property,  or  in  reduction  of  liability 
by  being  made  subject  to  this  serious  restriction.     The 
use  of  tugs  for  moving  barges  by  steam  has  now  become 
almost  universal,  and  all  employers  more  or  less  use 
tugs  ;   those  who  do  not  possess  them,  hire  them.      It 
is  the  practice  of  my  firm  to  tow  90  per  cent,  of  their 
barge  trafiSc,  and  for  this  90  x>or  cent,  of  business  the 
knowledge  required  by  the  workman  is  in  no  way  due 
to  the  system  of  the  Watermen's  Company  apprentice- 
ship and  freedom. 

10627.  {Mr.  Fed,)  I  «uip(poBe  soonetimes  you  do  navi- 
gate bai^ges  on  certain  joximeys  by  your  own-  men  be- 
cause there  are  no  lightermen  ready  9— Yes,  frequently. 

10628.  No  ligihtermen  offer  to  oome  on  board*?— 
There  must  <be  someflbody  on  board  to  navigate  them. 

10529.  Yes,  your  own  men  ;  but  you  very  often  do 
it  with  youir  own  men  without  these  licensed  watermen 
being  on,  board',  do  you  not  ?— They  are  all  licensed. 


10630.  You  have  your  own  men  on  board  7— But  they 
are  -all  licensed. 

10531.  Weie  you  here  while  Mr.  Stmith  was  giving 
his  evidence? — Yes. 

10632.  Do  you  agree  with  all  he  stated?— Absolutely. 

Cro»-examified  by  Mr,  Horace  Avary, 

10533.  How  long  have  you  been  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Gray  and  Company  ?— Since  March. 

10634.  Since  March  of  this  year?— Yea 

10535.  Was  Mr.  Robert  Gray  the  senior  partner  of 
that  business  in  1690? — Yes. 

10536.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Robert  Gray  was  one  of 
the  few  witnesses  called  before  the  Ck)mmittee  against 
the  Bill  of  1890  ?— I  dio  know  that. 

10637.  And  he  gave  evidence  against  that  Bill? — 
Yes. 

10537a.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Bobert  Gray,  the  senior  partner,  has  aJ^ed  his  opinion 
since  then  ?— Yea. 

10638.  Is  he  coming  here? — No. 

10639.  You  speak  about  an  apprentice  of  16  taking 
charge.  As  a  matter  of  practice  lads  are  not  appren- 
ticed, are  they,  until  they  are  albout  16  years  of  age  ?— 
It  is  possilble  to  apprentice  a  youth  at  14  years  of  age. 

10640.  I  know  it  is  possible,  bat  I  ask  you  tas  a  mat- 
ter of  practice,  ie  it  not  witiiin  your  experience  4hat 
they  are  not  apprenticed  until  they  are  16? — ^No, 
earlier.     I  should  say  between  14  and  15. 

Be-cxamined  &y  Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay, 

10641.  Is  Mr.  Robert  Gray  still  a  member  of  your 
firmf? — ^No. 

10642.  Has  he  retired' ?— Yes. 

10645.  "When  did  he  retire  from  your  fism? — On 
March  Slet 

10644.  At  the  time  when  you  came  into  the  firm  7 — 
Yes. 

10645.  Were  you  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  for  nvanj 
years  before  you  became  a  (partner  7 — ^No.  I  wae  man- 
ager for  Mr.  Humphrey  for  26  years. 

10545a.  (Mr.  Horcice  Avory.)  That  is  the  same  firm 
as  Mr.  Smith's  ?— Yes. 

10646.  (Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  That  was  at  Hay's 
Wharf,  was  it? — Yes. 

10547.  But  there  you  had  a  giieat  deal  to  do  with  the 
lightering  business? — ^Yes,  for  over  30  years. 

(Chairman.)  Mr.  BaggaUay,  you  are  responsible,  I 
think,  for  these  witnesses.    The  witnesses  we  hare  had  ^    ,.«^. 
toHlay  aie  sufficiently  representative,  in  our  opinion,  j!^.  ' 
to  explain  to  us  fully  the  case  for  the  bill.    l>o  you  ^^' 
think  there  is  any  use  in  the  reiteration  of  this  evi-  ' 

dence  ?  , 

(Mr.  BaggaUay.)  There  are  only  two  further 
witnesses    whom    I    would    ask    you    to    call,     and  | 

they  are  very  short.  One  is  Sir  Edwyn  Dawes. 
I  should  rather  like  to  have  his  evidence  be- 
fore you.  The  other  witness  is  Captain  Hume, 
who  has  been  for  a  long  time  the  official  conservator  of 
the  Biver  Humbeo*  under  the  BoardI  of  Trade  and 
superiiutendent  of  the  docks  at  Hull.  I  think  it  wouli 
be  advisalble  to  have  his  evidence  shortly  as  to  the  ex- 
perience on  the  Hnmlber,  whexe  they  haive  free  naviga- 
tion, and  where  there  are  a  great  many  difficulties  in 
the  navigation  as  well. 


Captain  David  Edwaiid  Uvuz  called  and  examined. 


10548.  (Chairma/n.)  You  have  recently  retired  from 

Capt.  D.  E.  the  official  position  of  Conservator  of  the  River  Humber 

'°^^^''        which  you  held  under  Board  of  Trade  appointment  of 

1887? — ^Yes,    I   retired  in   December    last   year.     Tho 

appointment  commenced  in  1887. 

10540.  To  what  effect  is  your  evidence  ? — It  is  with 
regard  to  the  custom  as  to  lighterage  adopted  in  the 
Biver  Humber.  Prior  to  my  official  appointment 
there  I  was  Superintendent  Dock  Master  of  the  Hull 
Docks  for  14  years. 

10550.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  proceed  with  your 
evidence?— I  was  a  Commander  in  the  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Company's  service,  and  prior  to  that  I  was 


Staff  Commander  m  the  Egyptian  Navy.     I  acquired 
my  earlier  experience  under  iJlie  P.  and  O.  flag,  and 
was  for  about  two  years  in  the  London,  Belgium  and 
Brazil  Royal  Mail  Sei*vice  from  London,   sailing  out 
of  the  Victoria  Docks.    I  have  also  had  experience  in 
the  ports  of  Liverpool  and  Southampton,  having  com- 
manded  vessels  sailing  to   and  from   Idverpool,   and 
having  been  an  officer  on  board  ships  sailing  to  and 
from  Southampton.     For  the  last  30  years  I  have  been 
one  of  the  Junior  Brethren  of  the  London   Trinitv 
House,  and  for  13  years  one  of  the  official  Nautical 
Assessors  for  the  Hull  Admiralty  Court,  and  a  Com- 
missioner of  Pilots  for  the  River  Humber  for  a  period 
of  12   years.    In  oonsequeoioe  of  these   appointments 
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and  wide  and  varied  experience  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  requirements  of  navigation  for  inland,  river 
and  canal  purposes,  and  I  know  t«he  barge  system  in 
London  almost  as  well  as  that  of  Hull.  In  Hull  I 
have  had  much  close  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
system,  and  I  am  able  to  say,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
peculiar  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  port,  it  works 
remarkably  well,  alike  in  the  interests  of  the  mer- 
chants, traders  and  shippers.  It  has  assisted  mate- 
rially in  the  development  of  the  port.  The  Port  of 
Hull  has  within  the  last  25  years  developed  enor- 
mously. If  necessary  I  can  give  the  amount  of  increase 
in  the  tonnage  from  time  to  time  during  that  period. 
The  late  re-arrangement  of  the  dock  system  has  largely 
assisted  this  development,  but  the  lighterage  system 
and  its  admirable  working  has  been  continuously  help- 
ing the  port,  with  the  result  that  the  transhipment  of 
cargo  from  dock  to  dock,  or  ship  to  ship,  or  ship  to 
warehouse,  has  been  facilitated  both  in  its  economy 
and  working.  Further  than  that,  the  lighterage  system 
of  transporting  goods  from  Hull  upwards  to  Goole  and 
other  places,  and  the  canals  connected  therewith,  and 
downwards  to  Grimsby  and  other  places,  have  all  been 
admirably  worked  by  the  existing  system,  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  the  business  involving  the  transport 
of  a  vast  tonnage  of  goods  goes  on  year  after  year 
with  exceptionally  few  casualties.  The  Port  of  Hull 
is,  as  compared  with  the  Port  of  London,  surrounded 
with  difficulties.  The  Port  of  London  is  an  ideal  port 
for  navigation  purposes.  The  River  Thames  has  a 
good  depth  and  could  easily  be  made  deeper.  The 
tide  is  moderate  in  its  current  compared  with  the 
Humber,  whilst  the  river  is  so  protected  as  to  render 
the  navigation  fairly  free  of  risk  and  danger.  The 
Humber,  on  the  other  hand,  being  9,000  feet  wide 
opposite  Hull,   and  very  much  wider  lower  down,  is 

freatly    affected    by    meteorological   and  atmospheric 
isturbances.     For  traffic  of  this  description  it  is  one 
of  the  wildest  rivers  in  England,  the  tide  flowing  at 
the  rate  of  four  to  five  knots  an  hour,  and  the  tidal 
range  being,  say,  about  21  feet  at  spring  tides.     The 
Humber  has  a  navigable  channel  of  over  30  feet  depth 
from  the  sea  upwards  to  the  Hull  Docks.     The  barge 
traffic   is   limited   to   the   dealing   with   cargo  in   and 
about  the  docks,  which  occupy  a  river  frontage  of  4 
miles,   and  the  transport  as  before  mentioned  of  the 
^oods  upwards  and  downwards  in  the  open  river.  There 
are  wharves  and  quays  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hull, 
but  these  are  situated  in  the  River  Hull,  a  tributary 
of  the  Humber.     The  river  transport  goods  traffic  is 
dome  by  craft  called  keels.     The  lighters  are  used  for 
the    internal    work    of    the    docks,     and    these    are 
moved  either  by  towing  but  chiefly  by  hand,   being 
propelled  by  boat-hooks.    The  keels  sail  from  the  docks 
upwards.    A  large  number  are  towedi,   and  that  num- 
ber is  increasing.     Hull  has  but  few  steam  keels.    The 
lighters  vary  from  50  to  250  tons  burden,  and  the  keels 
are  about  70  tons  burden.     The  only  authority  which 
applies  to  the  craft  is  that  of  the  Port  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity as  to  the  accommodation  for  the  crew,  and  the  dock 
bye-laws  which  have  to  be  obeyed  as  to  the  navigation 
of  lighters.    The  men  forming  the  crew  of  the  craft 
usually  woiik  the  cargo  in  and   out.       No  rule  exists 
either  in  connection  with  the  Humber  or  the  docks  as 
to  the  numiber  of  men  or  their  qualification  for  manning 
the  craft.      There  is  no  restriction  of  any  kind,  the 
owners  employing  whom  they  think  proper.     The  same 
legal  responsibility  of  common  carriers  attaches  to  them 
as  in  the  Thames.     The  men  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
craft,  whatever  their  capacity  may  be,  whether  master 
or  mate,  have  to  pass  no  examination  or  be  members 
of  any  guild,  nor  have  they  to  serve  any  apprentice- 
ship.    In  fact,  the  barge  owner  on  the  Humber  is  as 
free  as  to  the  employment  of  his  men  as  is  the  baige 
owner  in  Rochester.     I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  great 
advantage  in  any  port  to  have  the  labour  free  in  all 
possible   respects,  andl  to   all  comers.       Knowing  the 
"Thames  as  well  as  I  do,  I  am  able  to  say  tiiat  there 
is  no  reason,  so  far  as  the  safety  of  life  or  property 
is  concemedi,  or  protection  of  navigation,  why  the  barges 
of  the  Thames  should  not   be  as  free  for  their  crews 


as  the  barges  ol  the  Humiber.  The  inducement  on  the  CapL  D.  E. 
part  of  the  owners  to  protect  their  own  position  in  the  Aims. 
matter  is  such  that  they  will  always  choose  the  best  _ 
possible  men.  On  the  Humber  there  is  never  any  laek  ^^  »JUP»li01. 
of  men,  as  any  intelligent  respectable  man  accusioiued 
to  maritime  work  is  fit  and  competent  to  navigate  a 
lighter.  In  this  respect,  London  is  analogous  to  Hull. 
Both  ports  have  a  large  floating  population  on  the 
steamers  and  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastiii^  and  Con- 
tinental traffic,  and  the  men  who  work  these  steamers 
and  sailing  craft  are  equally  competent  either  to  load 
a  ship  or  navigate  a  barge,  and  it  seems  reasonalble 
that  the  barge  owners  should  have  the  option  of  em- 
ploying the  pick  of  these  men.  The  earnings  of  river 
men  are,  as  a  rule,  much  better  than  the  wages  of  a 
sailor,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  the  man  has  the  ad- 
vantage, while  engaged  in  river  work,  of  living  at  home 
with  his  wife  and  family.  The  present  state  of  the 
law  in  the  Port  of  I/ondlon  praotically  prohibits  the 
barge  owner  from  employing  this  kind  of  man  at  all 
in  barges  worked  within  the  limits  of  the  Watermen's 
Act,  and,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  a  hardship  both  on 
men  and  masters.  In  the  event  of  trade  disputes,  good 
and  comx>etent  men  hesitate  to  interfere,  and  restric- 
tions such  as  exist  on  the  Thames  are  a  disadvantage 
to  the  public  ;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  the  Act  of  Parliament,  there  would  be  a 
difficulty  in  getting  other  men  to  undertake  suddenly 
the  work,  supposing  there  was  a  strike. 

10551.  Can  you  tell  us  the  distance  from  the  sea  to 
the  docks  at  Hull  ? — Twenty-one  miles. 

10552.  And  how  much  of  that  channel  beyond  30ft. 
depth,  to  which  you  have  referred,  is  due  to  dredging? 
— None  at  all ;  it  is  Nature  alone.  I  may  sav  it  is 
a  good  deal  over  30ft.  deep  as  far  up  as  Killingholme, 
that  is,  above  Grimsby. 

10653.  So  far  as  that  particular  difficulty  is  concerned, 
it  wouid  seem  that  the  Port  of  Hull  is  not  so  much 
surrounded  by  difficulties  as  the  Port  of  London? — 
Prom  the  depth  of  water,  certainly  not  That  can  be 
remedied. 

10554.  {Bear- Admiral  Hext)  That  is  at  low  water 
springs,  of  course? — ^Yes. 

10555.  Which  port,  in  your  opinion,  is  most  dangerous 
for  navigation  by  barges — ^Hull  or  London? — In  my 
opinion,  the  Humber  is  very  much  wilder,  and  more 
open  to  heavy  swells,  and  more  difficult  to  navigate 
barges  in  than  the  Thames.  The  Thames  is  more  en- 
closed. 

10556.  Then  you  consider  it  a  much  more  danjgerous 
river  for  barge  navigation? — ^From  a  barge  navigation 
point  of  view,  I  do. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Horcbce  Avory. 

10557.  Is  there,  in  fact,  any  navigation  of  barges  on 
the  Humber  except  by  towing ? — xob  ;  keels  we  call 
them,  not  barges. 

10558.  Is  not  that  done  by  towing? — ^It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  so,  but  still  a  great  many  do  sail  from 
Hull  to  Goole,  a  distance  of  say  30  miles. 

10559.  Is  there  any  navigation  by  oars  ? — No.  Oars 
are  seldom  or  never  used  on  the  Humber. 

10560.  You  speak  here  of  it  being  done  by  hand  ? — 
That  is  the  internal  dockwork  from  dock  to  dock. 

10561.  The  same  thing,  I  8upx>ose,  is  done  here.  The 
internal  dockwork  is  done  in  the  same  way  here,  is  it 
not? — Presumably  so.  Some  of  the  keels  or  lighters 
have  to  come  outside  the  dock  into  the  river^  and  some 
of  them  hook  round  if  they  do  not  tow  round,  or  they 
drop  round  with  the  tide. 

10562.  You  have  no  experience  there  of  navigation 
by  o«urs? — Practically  none,  except  the  watermen,  of 
course. 

10563.  I  mean  the  goods  traffic  ? — There  is  practically 
no  navigation  by  oars. 


Sir  Edwyn  Sandys  Dawes, 

10564.  (Chairman.)  You  are  senior  partner  of  Gray, 
Dawes  and  Company,  shipowners? — ^Yes. 

10565.  You  axe  also  a  director  of  the  British  India 
Steamship  Company,  Chairman  of  the  New  Zealand 
Shipping  Company,  and  a  partner  in  other  shipping 
companies  using  the  Port  of  London  ? — ^Yes. 


K.aM.G.,  called  and  examined. 

10566.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  come  here  to 
give  evidence  with  reference  to  the  system  of  licensing 
of  lightermen  in  the  Port  of  London? — Yes. 

10567.  We  suggest  to  you  that  you  should  first  give 
evidence  with  regard  to  that  subject,  and  afterwards 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  general  evidence  that  y«u 


Sir  E, 
DawvSy 

K.  C.M.G. 
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Sif.  E,  may  have  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  the  inquiry.  Now 
Daioe3,  wHl  you  be  kind  enough  to  proceed  with  your 
K.c.M.a.     evidence   with    regard    to    the    lightermen? — ^Havine 

tnach.  large  interests  in  connection  with  the  trade  of 

1%  Jane  1901.  i^ondlon,  and  in  the  loading  and  da<schaiigin^  of 
steamers  of  the  yariouA  companies  I  am  associated 
with  in  the  port,  I  have  experienced  losses  and 
inconvenience  in  carrying  on  business  owing  to  the  late 
strike  among  the  lightermen  of  the  port  The  effect 
on  the  trade  of  the  port  in  connection  with  the  refusal 
of  Uie  men  to  work  the  barges  was  very  grave,  owiag  to 
the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  other  men 
to  undertake  the  work  of  transporting  the  barges. 
Groods  were  delayed  in  shipment  and  delivery  for  several 
weeks.  The  quays  and  wharves  became  blocked  with 
goods,  and  much  trade  was  diverted  from  the  port,  as 
also  serious  expense  was  incurred  in  the  rent  and 
ohargee  owing  to  the  delays.  Transhipments  through 
the  port  were  for  some  time  stopped,  as  the  master 
lightermen  could  not  undertake  to  receive  and  deliver 
the  goods.      I  am  of  opinion  that  the  restriction  of  em- 

§loyment  to  a  small  body  of  men  is  unnecessary, 
peaking  as  a  shipowner,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  work 
oould  be  done  better,  with  less  friction,  and  in  every  way 
more  effectively,  if  the  employment  was  thrown  open 
and  owners  of  barges  allowed  to  employ  the  men  whom 
they  find  the  best  qualified  for  the  work.  In  this  part 
of  my  evidence  I  refer  only  to  the  troubles  that  arose 
during  the  strike,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  new 
grievance.  We  have  had  difficulties  of  various  kinds 
with  lightermen  owing  to  the  especial  privilege  which 
they  possess.  That  especial  privilege  practically  makes 
them  masters  of  the  situation.  If  a  lighterman  refuses 
to  work  we  cannot  put  any  other  man  in.  No  man, 
however  well  qualified  he  may  be  to  do  the  work,  will 
expose  himself  to  the  risk  that  he  may  be  turned  out 
at  a  very  short  notice.  I  remember  on  one  occasion 
during  the  dock  strike  we  had  a  barge  laden  with 
Government  stores  for  India.  These  were  kept  for 
some  weeks,  the  lightermen  not  permitting  them  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  barge,  although  we  had  no  grievance 
or  trouble  with  them  whatever  ;  and  to  our  misfortune 
the  Grovemment  charged  us  with  demurrage,  although 
we  were  absolutely  helpless.  That  is  the  position  ship- 
owners are  in  in  the  I'ort  of  London,  whilst  there  is 
increasing  competition  with  the  Continental  ports. 
Formerly  we  used  to  get  very  large  quantities  of  conti- 
nental goods  to  London  for  shipment,  but  the  Dutch, 
the  Grermans,  tJie  French  have  now  their  own  lines  of 
steamers  from  their  own  ports  to  Australia  and  India 
and  Ohina,  which  defects  in  the  Fort  of  London  help 
to  encourage.  Durine  the  lightermen's  strike  in  Lon- 
don, continental  goods  brought  over  by  the  Greneral 
Steam  Company  to  be  transferred  to  steamen  for  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  and  India  (I  am  speaking  of  the 
lines  that  I  have  to  deal  with)  could  not  reach  the 
outward  bound  ships  in  time  for  transhipment,  and 
the  traffic  had  to  be  discontinued.  I  personally  took 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  interviewing  master  lighter- 
men, and  they  said  that  they  were  perfectly  helpless. 
They  told  me  that  they  could  not  get  men  to  take  the 
place  of  the  men  on  strike,  because  they  could  be 
turned  out  at  any  time.  To  some  of  these  master 
lightermen  I  said,  "Face  the  difficulty.  Put  other 
men  in,  and  be  pulled'^  up  in  the  police  court.  Make 
the  public  aware  of  the  disadvantage  under  which  the 
trade  in  this,  the  greatest  seaport  in  the  world,  is 
being  worked."  There  were  various  conferences  in  my 
own  room  with  master  lightermen,  but  they  all  gave 
me  to  understand  that  the  difficulties  facing  them  were 
too  great.  They  said  that  the  business  was  a  dan- 
gerous one ;  that  if  they  came  into  collision  with  an 
organised  body  of  men  situated  as  these  privileged 
lightermen  are  ilie  risk  would  be  very  ereat.  They 
pointed  out  that  their  craft  and  the  goods  they  were 
responsible  for  were  so  vulnerable  that  it  was  wiser  to 
submit  to  the  temporary  loss,  and  endeavour  to  get 
relief  by  legislation.  Bather  than  lose  our  trade,  I 
then  sought  the  help  of  'the  Shipping  Federation,  an 
institution  that  has  been  as  helpful  to  the  men  as  it 
has  been  to  the  masters.  The  Shipping  Federation 
was  willing  to  provide  men,  and  there  were  numerous 
applications  from  the  outports,  subject  to  two  .condi- 
tions. One  was  that  there  should  be  some  permanence 
of  employment,  and  the  other  that  there  should  be 
police  protection.  We  discussed  this  very  seriously  for 
some  time,  but  had  at  last  to  give  it  up  because  the 
Watermen's  Society  might  at  any  moment  order  them 
out.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  qualifications  of 
these  men.  Of  course,  we  must  have  on  the  river  men  who 
know  their  work,  but  so  it  is  with  the  crews  who  man 


our  ships.  Our  captains,  our  mates,  our  engineers,  and 
crews  all  have  to  prove  that  they  are  qualified  for  the 
work  that  they  have  to  do,  but  having  been  engaged^ 
they  work  with  us,  and  from  the  time  that  they  enter 
our  employment  there  is  almost  invariably  the  greatest 
cordiality  between  ourselves  and  them.  We  employ 
also  some  hundreds  of  men  in  the  docks,  and  whc^er 
they  are  union  or  free  labourers,  we  do  not  care  so  long 
as  they  do  their  work,  and  for  several  years  since  the 
dock  strike  things  have  gone  on  smoothly.  I  say  that 
it  is  wrong  that  the  trade  of  this  great  Port  of  London 
—my  own  trade  for  instance  which  is  in  competition 
with  foreign  lines — shoxdd  all  be  hampered  by  an  old 
world  monopoly,  mischievous  alike  to  employers  and 
employed. 

10568.  Now  will  you  tell  us  what  vou  have  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  general  question  ^The  New  Zea- 
land Shipping  Company,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
are  the  owners  of  a  fleet  of  17  steamers  of  the 
t^ggregAte  tonnage  of  101,791  tons,  13  of  which 
are  trading  between  the  Port  of  London  and 
New  Zealand.  I  am  also  authorised  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  Shaw,  SaviU  and  Albion  and  Shire  Lines,  repre- 
senting 21  steamers  and  9  sailing  ships  of  138,343  tons, 
employed  in  the  same  trade.  My  experience  of  the  ship- 
ping trade  of  the  Port  of  London  extends  over  a  period 
of  36  years,  and  for  seven  years,  namely,  from  1^1  to 
1888,  i  was  a  director  of  the  London  and  St.  Katharine 
Docks,  during  which  time  the  Boyal  Albert  and  the  Til- 
bury docks  were  constructed.  During  these  36  yeara 
an  extraordinary  development  has  taken  i>lace  in  the 
trade  of  the  Port  of  London,  and  especially  in  reg^ud  to 
the  size  of  the  ships  visiting  the  port.  I  believe  I  am 
correct  in  stating  that  up  to  the  year  1865  it  was  the 
exception  for  any  steamer  exceeding  2,000  tons  gross, 
register  to  visit  the  port  The  first  steamers  that  my 
firm  employed  in  tne  Indian  and  Australian  trades 
varied  in  size  from  2,000  to  3,000  tons,  with  a  draught 
of  water  not  exceeding  22  ft.  to  23  ft.  At  the  time 
of  the  construction  of  the  Boyal  Albert  Docks 
it  was  believed  that  the  facilities  then  provided 
would  meet  the  requirements  for  many  years  to- 
come,  and  the  construction  of  the  Tilbury  Dock 
by  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company 
was  regankd  with  dismay  by  the  London  and  St. 
Katharine  Dock  Company.  On  completion  of  the  Til- 
bury Dock  a  sharp  competition  arose  between  these  two 
dock  companies,  exceptional  inducements  being  offered 
to  shipowners  to  berth  their  ships  at  Tilbury.  Yet  in 
the  comparatively  short  space  of  13  years  it  is  found 
that  both  docks  are  fully  occupied,  and  that  there  is 
a  deficiency  of  accommodation,  so  much  so  that  old 
occupants  of  the  docks  with  a  growing  business  are  being 
deprived  of  some  of  the  space  and  facilities  they  had 
previously  enjoyed  in  order  to  make  room  for  new- 
comers. I  have  read  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  Thomas 
Sutherland,  Mr.  Becket  Hill,  and  Mr.  Williams,  and 
generally  agree  with  all  they  have  said,  and  particularly 
with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Becket  Hill  that  if  there 
was  a  barge  canal  in  the  Royal  Albert  Docks,  the  dis- 
charge of  steamers  would  be  greatly  facilitated.  The 
shipowners'  mont  pressing  needs  are :  (1)  anotiier  larse 
and  commodious  deep-wwter  dock,  provided  wiith  idl 
modem  appliances  for  rapid  discharging  and  loading. 

10&59.  Will  Jim  tell  us  where  vou  would  suggest  a 
site  for  that  dock? — That  would  be  of  little  value 
coming  from  me.  It  needs  much  more  expert  knowledge 
of  the  subject  than  I  profess  to  have. 

10570.  (Bear-Admiral  Hext)  You  would  prefer  to  have 
it  nearer  the  Albert  Dock,  would  you  not,  if  you  oould, 
in  preference,  to  further  down  the  river? — ^We  should 
like  to  bring  the  ships  as  near  to  the  trade  as  we  can. 
The  advantage  of  the  Albert  Dock  is  that  it  is  not  too 
far  for  carts  and  vans.  The  docks  lower  down  are  under 
the  disadvantage  that  the  goods  cannot  be  taken  by 
road. 

10571.  (Chairman.)  Now  will  you  tell  us  what  the 
other  most  pressing  needs  of  the  shipownera  aref— (2) 
Additional  dry  docks  for  cleaning  and  repairing  ;  (S\  in- 
creased shed  accommodation  and  more  powerful  moaem 
cranes  in  the  existing  docks,  also  improved  facilities 
for  getting  goods  away  by  barges  ;  (4)  tihe  deepening  of 
the  channels  of  the  river  to  30  ft  ;  (5)  sorting  aheds  for 
refrigerated  produce ;  (6)  greater  freedom  for  the  employ- 
ment of  lightermen.  Now  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the*  question  of  deepening  Ihe  river  to  30ft 
Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  in  the  excellent  evidence  he 
submitted  to  the  OommissionerB,  appears  to  me  to  have 
restricted  his  general  ideas  as  to  the  requirements  to 
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the  depth  of  water  in  the  Suez  Cftnal,  {hroogh 
w*hich  all  the  Penmsular  and  Oriental  and  British 
India  steamers  have  to  pass;  but  in  the  case  of 
steamers  to  and  from  America,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  no  such  limitsftion  exists,  and  the 
tendency  is  to  increase  tihe  size  and  diftught  of 
tvater  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  port.  I  express  the 
hope  that  we  shall  regard  30  feet  as  the  TwinimnTn  depth. 
I  may  mention  the  faot  that,  for  iiMTJbsuDce,  Uie  White 
Star  Line  steamers  tradanz  to  Auatralie  axe  now  11,000 
to  12,000  tons,  drawing  ^^  ft.  when  fully  laden. ;  the 
New  2iealand  Shipping  Obmpany's  steamers,  9,000  tons 
and  28  ft.  draught  of  water.  Already  it  happens  fre- 
quently that  the  latter  are  resting  on  &e  mud  in  the 
docks  when  loading,  and  have  to  be  restricted  in  weight 
of  oargo  end  coals.  Hiese  limdtationa  axe  injuriona  to 
the  trede  of  the  Port  of  London  and  to  the  communi'^ 
at  large,  for,  given  a  sufficiency  of  cargo,  the  larger  the 
ship  is  the  more  economically  she  can  cany.  A  very 
importafnt  interest  connected  with  the  steamers  I  am 
here  to  represent  is  that  of  refrigerated  produce  imported 
into  Lonaon.  This  trade  only  commenced  in  the  year 
1882.  and  you  will  see  from  a  taible  which  I  will  hand 
in  the  steady  increase  of  the  New  Zealand  exports, 
nearly  all  of  which  come  to  London. 

{The  tntness  handed  in  a  table  shotmng  the  increase 
in  the  ejcports  fro7n  Netr  Zealand  from  1882  to  1899, 
See  Appendix^  27th  Day,  No.  9. ) 

All  the  steamers  regularly  trading  between  London  and 
New  Zealand  are  provided  with  freezing  machinery  and 
insulation  for  carrying  40,000  to  100,000  carcases  of 
mutton  or  an  equivalent  of  beef  or  dairy  produce.  The 
discharge  of  this  produce  is  attended  with  considerable 
delay  and  expense  and  a  certain  amount  of  injury  owing 
to  insufficiency  of  cold  storage  and  also  to  the  difficulty 
of  sorting  out  the  numerous  marks.  The  great  need 
of  one  or  more  sorting  sheds  for  facilitating  the  work 
has  long  been  felt  and  urgently  pressed,  the  New  Zea- 
land Government  having  gone  so  far  as  to  offer  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  cost  of  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  sorting  sheds  for  New  2iealand  produce. 
Negotiations  at  different  times  have  been  conducted 
with  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks  Company  for 
providing  these  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  New  Zealand 
Government,  the  meat  exporters,  and  the  shipowners, 
but  so  far  without  success.  This  matter  is  not  only  of 
very  great  importance  to  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand, 
but  to  the  British  consumer,  who  is  becoming  year  by 
year  more  dependent  on  foreign  supplies  of  meat.  I 
hand  in  a  table  showing  a  summary  of  the  frozen  meat 
exported  from  New  Zealand  for  the  six  months  ending 
the  31st  December,  1900. 

{The  intnesA  handed  in  the.  table.  See  Appendix,  27th 
Day^  No.  10.) 

I  also  hand  in  a  table  showing  the  exports  of  frozen 
meat  from  New  Zealand  from  1882  to  1900. 

{The  imtness  handed  in  the  table.  See  Appendix ^  fB7th 
Day,  No,  11.) 

10572.  (Sir  Bobert  Giffen.)  Are  all  those  tables  com- 
piled by  Dalgety  and  Co.  ? — I  think  the  first  is  from  the 
official  reports  of  the  New  Zealand  Government;  the 
last  IS  compiled  by  Dalgety  and  Co.  I  would 
m^ition  that  I  have  only  here  put  in  the  trade  of  New 
Zealand,  but  the  meat  trade  from  Australia  is  very 
large,  and  also  large  quantities  come  in  6K>m  the  Ar- 
gentine. It  would  be  a  very  great  help  if  sorting  sheds 
were  provided,  and  it  may  possibly  be  useful  to  bear  in 
mind  that  if  ever  we  should  be  in*  difficulty  with  regard 
to  imports  of  food  into  the  country,  these  sheds  would 
servo  as  additional  storage,  and  be  helpful  to  that  ex- 
tent. 

10573.  They  would  come  in  very  useful? — Yes,  they 
would  come  in  very  useful,  without  being  at  the  public 
expense,  because  meanwhile  we  want  them  for  turn- 
ing oyer  and  sorting  the  marks,  which  needs  to  be  done 
in  a  refrigerated  shed,  so  that  the  meat  shidl  not  thaw 
and  become  damaged. 

10674.  (Bear'Admiral  Hext)  With  referenoe  to  what 
you  have  said  about  the  shipowners'  most  pressing 
needs,  I  presume  another  one  that  you  have  not  in- 
cluded is  rapid  despatch? — ^That  I  thought  I  had  im- 
plied. It  is  despatch  more  than  anything  else  that  we 
want,  owing  to  the  increasing  value  of  the  ships  that  we 
employ. 

10576.  And  that  applies,  of  course,  to  detention  in 
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the  river  as  murh  as  to  dincharging  the  ships  in  the       Sir  E. 
docks  ? — It  does.  Dawes, 

10676u  Have  you  seen  the  report  of  the  Lower  Thamea     K.c.M.a 
Navigation  Commission  of   1884  as   to  deepening  the  jg  j^j^^  ^g^j 
river  ? — ^No,  I  have  not.  _ 

10577.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  approved  of  that, 
but  you  virtually  say  the  same  thing  by  saying  that  you 
want  the  channel  to  be  deepened  to  30ft.  That,  of 
course,  is  as  far  as  the  Albert  Dock  ? — Yes. 

10578.  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  the  so-called 
American  bill  of  lading  ? — In  a  very  general  way  ;  but 
I  am  not  engaged  in  the  American  trade. 

10579.  The  only  question  I  wanted  to  ask  you  with 
regard  to  that  is  whether  you  consider  that  the  ships 
get  quicker  despatch  from  the  American  bill  of  lading 
than  they  would  from  the  ordinary  one  ?— I  do  not  see 
how  a  bill  of  lading;  can  come  into  the  question,  because, 
regardless  of  the  bill  of  lading,  we  begin  to  discharge 
our  ships  as  soon  as  they  come  alongside  tho  wharf, 
and  continue  that  discharging  until  it  is  completed, 
paying  the  dock  company  for  giving  the  goods  back  to 
the  lighters  of  the  merchants  who  have  made  their  en- 
tries within  48  hours  of  the  ship's  arrival.  The  diffe- 
rence of  the  bill*  of  lading  is  merely  a  question  of  ex- 
pense to  the  shipowner. 

10580.  But  you  have  that  expense  ?— Yes,  we  have 
that  expense. 

10681.  And  unless  you  go  to  that  expense  you  cannot 
hsrve  the  facility  of  putting  the  goods  on  the  wharf?—* 
No,  someone  would  have  to  bear  the  expense. 

10662.  (Sir  John  F'oJfe-Barry.)  With  regard  to  the 
privileged  watermen,  your  companies  I  suppose^  trade 
to  other  ports  besides  the  Thames,  do  they  not? — Not 
in  England. 

10685.  Then  you  have  no  experience  of  the  barge 
traffic  on  the  Clyde,  the  Mersey,  or  the  l^ne?— Very 
little. 

10684.  You  gave  evidence  before  the  Commission  of 
1894?— I  think  not. 

10666.  Yes.  I  have  all  the  evidence  before  me? — 
Then  my  memory  is  at  fault. 

10586.  And  I  had  as  Chairman  tho  honour  of  asking 
you  a  great  many  questions  ? — I  had  quite  forgotten  it. 

10687.  I  was  in  hopes  that  you  had  refreshed  your 
memory  as  to  what  you  had  said  then,  because  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  whether  you  are  still  of  the  same 
opinion  as  you  were  in  18M  as  to  the  neoessitv  of 
deepening  the  river? — I  hope  I  did  not  say  anything 
on  that  occasion  contrary  to  what  I  am  expressing 
now. 

10688.  Your  evidence  was  very  strong  that  the  river 
required  to  be  deepened? — ^We  have  luui  a  larger  ad* 
vance  in  the  size  of  ships  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years 
than  at  any  other  period,  consequently  the  need  is  still 
greater. 

10689.  You  stated  this  in  one  of  your  answers  :  "  The 
larger  the  ships  the  more  inconvenience  we  feel  in 
London  under  the  present  state  of  things."  I  am  re- 
ferring to  your  answer  to  Question  18^? — I  say  the 
same  now. 

10600.  You  said  "It  was  bad  enough  when  we  put 
in  our  letter  of  1887,  but  in  1667  we  never  thought  of 
building  steamers  to  carrr  10,000  tons  of  cargo."  I 
was  going  to  ask  you  whether  this  matter  had  not  been 
agitated  by  the  shipowners  ever  since  the  year  1867? 
— That  is  the  case. 

10691.  And  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  Messrs. 
Gray,  Dawes  and  Ca  sjgp^  the  letter  of  the  26th 
January,  1697,  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board, 
urging  the  de^>ening  of  the  river? — ^Yes. 

10602.  If  you  will  kindljr  refer  to  page  126  of  the 
evidence  before  that  Commission  it  might  be  useful  to 
see  the  signatories  to  that  letter :  The  Secretary  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Gray, 
Dawes  and  Co.,  John  Swire  and  Sons,  Donald  Currie 
and  Co.,  McDiarmid,  the  Manager  of  Shaw,  Savill  and 
Albion  Co.,  the  Manager  of  the  National  Steam  Naviga^ 
tion  Co. ,  the  managers  of  the  Glen  Line,  and  without 
going  through  them  all,  I  may  say  practically  all  the 
principal  owners  of  ships  in  London.  But  very  little  has 
been  done? — ^Very  little.  I  am  not  aware  of  anything 
in  the  way  of  deepening. 

10693.  We  have  lately  had  a  programme  put  forward 
3Y 
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Sir  E,        ^y  ^^  Thames  Conservancy,  but  very  little  has  been 
Davoes,       done  to  realise  it  at  present  ? — That  is  so. 

K  C  M  G  

I*  '         10G04.  Then  in  1894-  yon  expressed  the  same  opinion, 

18l June  1901.  speaking  on  behalf  of  your  two  companies  ?— Yes. 

10505.  The  two  companies  that  you  now  especially  re- 
present have  a  tonnage  of  about  ^40,000  tons,  I  think. 
I  mean  trading  to  London.  You  said  101,000  tons  for 
the  Xew  Zealand  Shipping  Company  and  138,000  for 
the  Shaw,  Savill  and  Albion  and  Shire  Lines,  making 
roughly  240,000  tons?— Yes. 

10506.  That,  I  suppose,  is  the  tonnage  of  the  ships, 
and  does  not  represent  the  number  of  voyages  into  fiie 
Thames  7 — ^No ;  it  would  merely  represent  the  tonnage 
of  the  ships. 

10597.  You  would  have  to  multiply  that  by  some 
Hgure  to  show  the  number  of  ships  making  journeys  in 
and  out  of  the  Thames  ?— About  2^  in  the  New  Zealand 
trade.  That  is,  they  would  make  2^  voyages  per 
annum. 

10598.  That  would  represent  600,000  tons  of  vessels 
used  in  the  Thames  annually  in  your  two  companies 
alone  ? — Yes. 

10599.  And  in  1894  you  advanced  the  desire  of 
having  30  ft.  of  water  up  as  far  as  the  Albert  Dock  ?— 

Yes. 

10600.  You  said :  ''  It  is  far  from  crediitaible  that  the 
greatest  city  of  the  world  should  have  its  approaches 
in  such  a  lamentable  state.  We  know  how  the  Clyde 
has  been  improved,  and  I  hear  a  great  deal  about 
the  improvements  of  the  Continental  ports,  but  why 
London  should  lie  back  and  fall  behind  in  the  race  I 
do  not  know."  And,  I  suppose,  from  luwing  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  here  to-day  you  are  still  as 
strongly  of  that  opinion  as  you  were  before  ? — Yes. 

10601.  It  is  now  seven  years  since  you  gave  that 
evidence  in  1894,  and  litde  or  nothing  has  been  done  f 
— That  is  the  case. 

10602.  (Bear- Admiral  Hext.)  In  case  these  great  im- 
provements in  the  river  take  place  or  are  taken  in 
hand,  would  you  advocate  a  Trust  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  one  at  Liverpool,  or  not? — That  is  a  question 
I  have  some  little  hesitation  in  answering,  because  I 
do  not  know  enough  about  these  Trusts.  We  have 
always  got  on  extremely  well  with  the  dock  company, 
and  if  the  dock  oompany  was  supplying  our  wants  we 
shoiild  be  quite  content.  If  the  aock  company  is  from 
any  cause  unable  to  do  it  some  other  body  must  if  the 
Port  of  Lomdon  is  not  to  fall  behind. 

10603.  I  only  wanted  to  know  if  you  had  formed 
any  opinion  on  the  subject? — Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry 
called  attention  to  this  petition  that  was  sent  in  in 
1887.  It  is  signed  by  nearly  all  the  important  ship- 
owners in  London,  and  it  would  be  very  interesting 
to  see  the  tonnage  or  rather  the  size  of  the  ships  that 
they  were  employing  then  and  the  size  of  the  ships 
that  are  being  em^oyed  to-day.  I  venture  to  say 
we  should  find  that  the  ships  have  more  than  doubled 
in  size  in  that  interval.  At  the  later  date  in  1894  I 
spoke  of  a  tonnage  of  10,000  tons  as  the  maximum, 
but  we  have  already  gone  considerably  in  advance  of 
that.  There  are  steamers  carrying  14,000  tons  and  even 
the  British  India  Company  has  made  a  contract  within 
the  last  few  days  for  a  new  ship  to  cany  11,000  tons. 

10604.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry,)  You  have  pointed 
out  very  clearly  that  considerable  expenditure  is  re- 
quired on  the  dock  and  the  port  generally.  Have  you 
formed  any  opinion  where  the  money  is  to  come  from  ? 
— I  have  simply  read  the  various  suggestions  that  have 
been  made  more  or  less  at  this  inquiry. 

10605.  You  have  not  personally  formed  any  opinion  ? 

—No. 

10606.  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  said :  "  Do  not  put 
it  upon  the  ships  "  ? — It  seems  to  me  to  come  to  pretty 
much  the  same  thing.  If  you  put  it  on  the  ships  we 
put  it  on  the  freight.  If  you  put  it  on  the  goods  it 
is  not  on  the  ships. 

10607.  Sir  Thomas  said :  **  If  you  put  a  high  rate 
upon  the  ships  you  would  discourage  the  shipowners 
from  taking  freight  for  that  port,  because  the  ship- 
owner has  to  pay  ihe  money  out  of  his  pocket  in  the 
nrst  instance.      Do  you  think  there  is  much  in  that 


argument  ? — ^It  is  a  question  not  answered  very  easily. 
There  are  two  classes  of  shipowners.  There  are  those 
who  are  in  regular  trades  with,  ships  going  backwards 
and  forwards  and  seldom  deviating,  and  in  that  regular 
trade  it  is  possible  to  make  the  rates  of  freight  to  cover 
all  these  charges.  There  is  another  class  of  ships  dis- 
respectfully spoken  of  as  **  tramps  "  that  are  open  to  go 
to  any  part ;  and  in  the  case  of  these  vessels  the  ship- 
owner would  take  the  freight  wl^ch  pays  him  the  best 
and  send  his  ship  where  his  charges  were  least. 

10608.  Then  to  that  extent  you  would  say  that 
assuming  a  certain  amount  of  annual  charges  would 
be  incurred  it  should  eo  upon  the  goods  rather  than 
upon  the  ship? — To  Uiat  extent  it  would  be  better 
that  it  should  be  upon  the  goods  rather  than  on  the 
ships. 

10609.  The  shipowner,  I  suppose^  has  a  considerable 
amount  of  power  in  deflecting  his  ships  from  one  port 
to  the  other.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  consignor 
or  consignee? — ^It  rests  with  the  shipowner,  and  the 
shipowner  is  governed  by  the  balance  of  pn^t  and  loss 
that  is  shown. 

10610.  And  the  rates  that  he  sees  staring  him  in  the 
face?— Exactiy. 

10611.  Have  you  any  experienoe  about  trading  to  Ant- 
werp with  cargoes  partiy  for  Antwerp  and  partly-  for 
London? — ^Nothing  that  woudd  be  of  any  value.     It  is 
a  diminishing  quantity.     Many  years  ago  we  used  to 
send  our  steamers  to  Antwerp  to  be  partially  loaded. 
But  the  position  has  been  revemed.       The   Antwerp 
trade  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ocmtinental  lines, 
which  now  come  and  poach  at  our  ports.     For  instance, 
a  good  many  of  them  come  to  Middlesbrough.    Now 
ihe    London  lines  have  been  driven  out  of  the  Con- 
tinent,   and    they   take    Middlesbrough.     I     mention 
Middlesbrough  as  a  port  where  the  Continental  lines 
have  retaliated.     They  have  taken  from  us  what  we 
used  to  get  by  sending  our  ships  to  foreign  ports,  and 
now  send  their  ships  into  our  ports. 

10612.  You  cannot  give  us  any  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  case  of  identical  ships  going  to  Antwerp, 
and  going  to  London,  can  you? — No. 

10613.  Then  the  present  tendency  of  things  is  that 
Antwerp  is  the  principal  port  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
traffic,  and  the  balance  of  the  caigo  does  not  oome  to 
London  ;  and  London  is  the  principal  port  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  traffic,  and  the  balance  does  not  go  to 
Antwerp  ? — That  is  the  case. 

10614.  There  is  not  much  taking  of  part-cargo  in 
either  case? — ^That  is  so. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Horace  Avary, 

10615.  You  emphasise,  apparentiy,  the  difficulty  that 
arises  from  a  strike.  Is  tiiat  really  at  the  bottom  of 
your  grievance  about  the  lightermen  ? — It  haa,  certainly, 
been  emphasised  by  the  strike ;  but  I  went  a  littie  bit 
further  than  that.  I  said  that  it  is  an  old  grievance; 
that  the  position  is  an  unsatisfactory  one. 

10616.  It  is  inconvenient  to  you,  I  suppose,  when 
the  dock  labourers  strike  ? — ^Not  in  the  same  way.  When 
the  dock  labourers  struck,  we  had  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting outside  labotu:,  and  that  outside  labour  remained 
with  us,  and  after  the  dock  labourers  came  back,  we 
were  the  very  best  of  frien^ls.  But  the  position  with 
regard  to  the  lightermen  is  an  entirdy  differoit  one. 

10617.  When  the  lightermen  are  on  strike  there  is 
no  difficulty  about  getting  other  men,  is   there?— We. 
cannot    promise    those   men    permanent    employment 
What  men  want  when  they  change  employment  is  to 
remain. 

10618.  I  thought  you  said  that  as  soon  as  the  dock- 
labourers'  strike  ceased,  you  took  the  dock-labourers 
back,  and  you  were  all  good  friends  ? — That  is  true,  but 
we  did  not  part  with  the  men  we  had  taken  on. 

10619.  Then  you  could  not  have  taken  all  the  old 
labourers  back? — ^I  could  not  give  you  the  figures,  but 
we  kept  such  men  as  desired  to  stay  with  us,  and  the 
dock  labourers  who  came  back  worked  with  them,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  we  have  got  on  extremely  well. 

10620.  And  so  with  the  lightennen.    The  lighteimen 
who  were  on  strike  came  back  to  work,  and  you  hire 
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got  on  very  well.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  Kghter- 
men  have  only  struck  twice  in  the  last  40  years  7— I 
could  not  tell  you  that. 

10621.  Do  you  know  to  the  contrary,  or  do  you  sug- 
gest to  the  contrary.     It  has  been  stated  this  morning 
here  that  they  have  only  struck  twice  in  the  last  40 
years?— I  wonder  at  their  striking  at  all. 

10622.  Yon  have  said  in  your  evidence  that  you  think 
the  owners  ought  to  be  allowed  to  employ  men  whom 
they  find  the  best  qualified  for  'the  work.  iHbw  do  you 
ascertain  the  qualifications  of  your  captains  and  mates 
whom  you  employ  on  your  ships  ?— I  had  better  tell  you 
how  we  take  them.  We  take  young  men  with  their 
qualifications.  The  lowest  grade  oi  certificate  is  that 
of  second  mate. 

10623.  Where  do  you  get  the  certificate  from  ?— The 
certificate  is  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

10624.  So  I  thought.  Then  in  that  case  you  rely  in 
the  first  instance  on  a  certificate  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
as  to  their  competency?  You  do  not  take  men  for  your 
ships  as  oflGicers  to  navigate  your  ^ps  nnless  you  have 
a  certificate  of  their  competency  ? — Quite  so,  but  there 
is  no  restriction  as  to  numbers.  Any  young  man  can 
go  up  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  say,  **  I  have  had  my 
sea  experience  and  I  wish  for  your  certificate."  He  gets 
it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

10625.  But  he  has  to  satisfy  the  Board  of  Trade  that 
he  is  competent  before  they  grant  the  certificate? — 
Certainly,  but  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  niunbers. 

^  10626.  What  limitation  is  there  as  to  the  number  of 
fightermen  who  might  offer  to  be  apprenticed  and  get 
their  certificates.  There  is  no  limitation,  is  therof-^ 
They  are  a  very  limited  body. 

10627.  But  in  law  there  is  no  limitation  of  the 
number.  Do  yon  not  think  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  applies  to  this  as  much  as  to  anything  else  ? — 
No. 

10628.  If  there  was  a  demand  for  more  lightermen 
do  you  not  think  there  would  be  a  greater  supply? — 
All  my  information  goes  to  show  that  there  is  an  in- 
sufSciency  of  lightermen  owing  to  restrictions. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay. 

10629.  One  question  about  the  examination  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  certificates.  That  does  not  relaite 
to  the  actual  navigation  part,  does  it,  but  rather  to  the 
scientific  side  of  navigation ;  that  is  to  say,  capacity 
for  doing  the  mathematical  and  scientific  part  ? — There 
are  two  examinations—one  for  seamanstiip  and  the 
other  for  practical  navigation. 

10630.  There  is  the  practical  seamanship  too  ? — ^Yes. 

10631.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  licensed  men 
do  you  happen  to  know  about  the  rules  of  the  Society 
of  Foremen  Lightermen  with  regard  to  the  taking  of 
apprentices? — I  do  not  know  the  point  you  are  referr- 
ing to.     I  see  that  they  take  apprentices. 

10632.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  rules  of 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Foremen  Lightermen  of 

je  UWH.  ^^^  j^j^^y  Thames?— No. 

10633.  With  regard  to  the  examination  for  aeamaa- 
ship  that  is  not  surely  an  examination  as  regards 
practical  seamanship.     It  is  a  question  of  what  you 


would  do  if,  for  instance,  you  had  an  emergency.     It  is  .    g^^  £ 

more  or  less  an  oral  or  paper  examination,  is  it  not  7 —  Dawes 

It  is  a  very  practical  examination  for  everything  con-  ]lc.m.o. 

nected  with  the  working  of  a  ship  apart  from  naviga-  —1-1 
tion.     You  have  two  distinct  examinations.     A  young  1^  June  1901, 
man  has  to  begin  with  seamanship  and  finish  with 
navigation. 

10634.  Is  there  any  analogy  whatever  between  the 
work  into  which  that  examination  goes  in  the  case  of  a 
captain,  or  a  mate,  or  a  man  who  wants  to  be  either 
one  or  the  other,  and  the  work  whioh  has  to  be  done  by 
a  lighterman  on  the  Biver  Thames? — ^Very  little. 
There  was  a  time,  of  course,  when  it  was  much  more 
important,  but  as  lighters  now  are  mainly  towed,  a 
man  needs  to  have  very  little  seamanship  qualification. 
But  I  would  say  this,  that  the  shipowner  has  oppor- 
tunities (not  that  shipowners  want  to  become  lighter- 
men), of  selecting  men ;  there  are  always  a  number  of 
men  who  are  willing  to  take  longshore  work  instead  of 
going  to  sea,  in  whose  case  with  a  \6ry  moderate 
examination  thev  would  be  quite  able  to  undertake  the 
management  of  oarges.  The  owners  of  barges  may  be 
trusted  not  to  put  their  valuable  property  into  the  hands 
of  men  who  are  not  qualified  to  look  after  it,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  owner  of  the  property  is  the  best  judge  of 
the  man  he  employs. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Bowland  Whitehead. 

10635.  You  say  the  restriction  of  the  employment  to  a 
small  body  of  men  is  unnecessary.  I  want  to  clear  that 
up.  Do  you  say  that  if  the  present  restriction  were 
removed  the  number  of  men  employed  in  lightering 
work  on  the  river  would  be  larger? — I  should  say  so, 
certainly. 

10636.  Then  it  is  aknoat  the  same  thing  under  the 
present  svstem.  There  is  really  a  shortage  oi  men  ? — 
That  ia  itne  information  I  get 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harper. 

10637.  As  I  gatther  with,  regard  «to  the  suggestion  of 
charges,  if  chazges  were  put  on  .the  ship  you  of  the 
regular  liners  would  ibe  able  -to  mainifaain  the  charges 
and  still  get  <themi  back  on  the  ^ooda  at  thie  other  end. 
You  would  put  Tit  intx>  your  freight  and  gat  it  on  your 
goods,  and,  therefore,  the  consignor  at  the  other  end 
would  have  to  charge  thie  rate.  That  would  be  prac- 
tically the  same  thing  as  in  the  case  of  a  tramp  steamer, 
would  it  not  ? — Not  exactly. 

10636.  The  tramp  steamer  would  not  he  able  to  keep 
up  rates,  you  think  ? — ^No,  not  so  easily  as  the  regular 
liner. 

10639.  That  is  the  distinction  you  draw.  That  is 
the  view  you  take?— I  refer  to  the  different  systems 
existing  in  the  regular  line  and  the  tramp  steamers, 

but  I  hardly  like  U>  express  an  opinion  different  to  Sir  * 

Thomas  Sutherland.  I  think  he  looked  at  the  matter 
all  round  much  more  than  I  did.  My  mind  has  been 
given  more  to  my  own  particular  business. 

10640.  (Sir  John  WMe-Barry.)  On  the  snS>jeot  of  ex- 
aonination  I  suppose  the  onan  in  charge  of  a  barge  is 
more  comlparalble  to  ft  leading  seaman  or  a  quarter- 
master than  to  a  mate  of  one  of  your  big  ships  ?— Yes. 

10641.  You  db  not  bttve  any  eizamin«ition  for  them, 
do  you  ? — No. 

10642.  You  select  them  from  your  practical  know- 
ledge of  their  ability  to  do  the  work  ?-— Quite  so. 


Mr.  Benjahik  Josbph  Jacob  oalled  and  examined'. 


10643.  (Chainnan.)  You  are  a  retired  master  lighter- 
man ?— -Yes. 

10644.  You  wish  to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  iSie 
Watermen's  Company  ?--Yes. 

10645.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  proceed  with  your 
evidence? — I  have  been  a  memiber  of  the  court  of  the 
Watermen's  Company  for  the  past  14  years,  and  was 
until  last  year  senior  partner  in  .the  finn  of  Benjamin 
Jacob  and  Sons,  lightermen  and  steam  tug  owners. 
The  firm  then  owned  80  barges,  and  are  also  tug  owners. 
I  had  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  'business  for  48 
years,  and  was  a  pattner  in  the  firm  for  23  years,  having 
previously  worked  as  a  journeyman  lighterman  for  85 
years.  The  duties  of  the  court  of  the  Watermen's  Com- 
pany may  be  briefly  stated  thus  : — Two  members  taken 

4736 


in  rotation  attend  what  is  oommionly  called  a  rota  court 
every  Thursilay.  Two  members  of  ^the  court  must  be 
present  together  at  these  weekly  meetings,  when  the 
genial  business  of  the  company  is  transacted  and 
licences  are  granted  to  apprentices.  If  complaints  are 
made  against  memibers  of  the  company,  either  by  the 
public  or  by  other  members,  the  complaints  come  before 
the  rota  court,  who  issue  summonses  which  have  to  be 
heard  before  the  court  of  complaints.  The  court  of 
complaints  is  a  meeting  of  the  whole  court,  which  is 
usually  held  on  the  last  Thursday  in  every  month. 
It  is  at  this  court  that  the  judicial  functions  of  the 
company  are  exercised,  and  the  summonses  which  have 
been  grantedl  by  the  court  at  the  rota  court  meetings 
are~LMrd  and  adjudicated  upon.  The  number  of  them 
varies  considerably,  and  con3ist  most  commonly  either 
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Mr.  B,  J,     ^^  u&ing  abufiive  languafie  or  infringing  the  aot«  or 
Jacob, '     bye-law8  of  the  company  by  workii^  cra£t  withoiii  the 

requiBite  licensed  lightermen  on  bcNUxi,  working  boats 

18  June  1901.  not  being  licenced,  or  when  carrying  a  nomber  of  per^ 
9on8  in  excess  of  that  expressed  in  the  licence  gi«nted 
by  the  court,  neglecting  duty,  and  occanonally  in- 
stances of  overcharge  by  watermen  are  met  with,  but 
they  are  exceptional.  The  buainess  of  the  court  is  oosp 
ducted  in  a  methodical  and  painstaking  manner,  and 
in  my  opinion  substantial  jostioe  is  done.  The  com- 
pany have  no  power  to  enforce  their  own  coimctioiuu 
In  case  of  need  they  apply  for  assistance  in  this  respect 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  or  oilier  magistrate  of  the  district 
where  the  offence  was  oonunitted.  Before  those  tribunals 
sentences  pioperlj  pronounced  by  the  Watermen's 
Court  can  be  enforced. 

10646.  Bid  you  write  the  statement  of  your  evidence 
yourself? — With  the  assistance  of  the  clerk.  It  is 
similar  evidence  to  what  was  given  twelve  months 
a^o  before  the  House  of  Lords.  At  the  flota 
Cciurts,  masters  who  wish  to  apply  for  a  two 
years'  license  for  their  apprentices  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1859,  attend,  and 
master  ana  apprentice  are  examined  as  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  apprentice  to  take  sole  charge  of  a  oarge. 
The  master  has  to  produce  a  certificate,  si^ed  by  him- 
self and  six  other  freemen,  that  the  apprentice  has  served 
the  whole  period  in  craft,  and  that  he  is  oompetent  to 
take  sole  cnarge.  The  examination  is  a  real  enquiry, 
and  the  inspector  of  the  district  where  the  apprentice 
has  been  at  work  is  always  in  attendance.  Toe  Oourt 
are  in  many  oases  not  satisfied  as  to  the  competency, 
and  order  the  apprentice  to  vrork  for  a  further  period 
before  making  a  fresh  application.  The  licensing  of 
pleasure  boats  and  watermen's  skififs,  as  to  their  carry- 
ing capacity,  is  also  done  at  these  weekly  Oooits.  Oom- 
plaints  of  masters  against  apprentices  and  apprentices 
against  masters  are  i^so  heard  on  these  occasions.  The 
fees  payable  are  £1  8s.  for  binding,  £2  6s.  for  the  free- 
dom, and  2s.  6d.  each  for  the  licenses.  An  annual  fee 
of  3s.  y  called  quarterage,  is  paid  by  each  freeman.  The 
members  of  the  Court  also  have  to  attend  a  Oourt  held 
nn  the  second  Tuesday  in  every  month  for  the  purpose  of 
binding  apprentices  and  granting  freedoms,  licenses, 
and  contTaot  licenses.  At  these  courts  the  apprentice 
and  his  parent  or  euardian  attend  with  the  master.  A 
i^ertificate  of  birth  nas  to  be  produced  proving  that  the 
apprentice  is  not  under  14  or  above  W  years  of  age, 
ana  the  parent  or  ^ardian  has  to  give  his  consent.  The 
period  of  apprenticeship  is  for  five,  six  or  seven  years. 
A  copy  of  the  indenture  is  given  to  the  master  and  to 
th«^  apprentice.  A  notice  is  also  siven  to  the  apprentice 
thfit  ne  will  be  expected  to  be  able  to  swim  before  ob- 
taining his  two  years'  license.  The  average  age  of  an 
apprentice,  when  bound,  is  about  16  years  and  4  months. 
'Two  years*  contract  men,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
f  Act  of  1864,  now  incorpoiated  in  the  Conservancy  Act  of 

1894,  are  also  contracted  to  the  masters  at  these  courts. 
They  must  be  over  twenty  years  of  age,  and  produce  a 
certificate  of  birth  in  proof  thereof.  Apprentices  who 
have  served  the  whole  period  of  their  apprenticeeihip 
also  obtain  their  freedoms  on  these  oocaaions.  The  mas- 
ter has  previously  to  attend  and  sign  the  regiet^  con- 
senting to  the  freedom,  and  the  apprentice  has  to  obtain 
the  signatures  of  six  freemen  to  tiie  effect  that  he  has 
during  the  last  two  years  of  his  apprenticediip  been  con- 
tinuously serving  as  a  lig^iterman,  and  that  they  are 
of  opinion  that  he  is  quite  competent  to  act  as  a  lighter- 
man. The  applicant  must  proauce  tlie  certificate  before 
the  court,  and  after  paying  the  fees  and  obtaining  his 
f  reeiiom  he  is  examined  by  the  court,  all  the  other  appli- 
cants being  excluded,  as  to  his  qualifications.  If  ne  is 
known  to  the  inspectors,  who  are  always  in  attendance, 
the  examinatdon  is  not  severe,  but  in  i^e  event  of  there 
being  any  doubt  the  applicant  is  put  throu^  a  very 
severe  examination.  As  a  proof  of  its  severity  I  may 
mention  that  nesfly  10  per  cent,  are  put  back  or  re- 
fused the  lighterman's  license.  The  court  is  an 
open  one*  and  other  freemen  attend,  the  hall 
being  at  times  crowded.  An  objection  can  be  raised  by 
anyone  present,  or  lodged  ]»revionsly  in  writing. 
The  examination  is  a  real  and  serious  enquiry  into  the 
service  qualification  of  an  applicant,  and  the  inspectors, 
who  are  acquainted  with  all  the  apprentaces  in  their 
several  districts,  make  the  court  aware  if  i^ey  do  not 
know  an  applicants  The  regulations  with  reference  to 
the  applicant  for  a  two  years'  oontzmot  lionise  are  similar, 
except  that  the  applicant  in  this  case  must  obtain  the 
signature  of  twelve  freemen  to  the  certificate  of  com- 
petency. The  representations  made  that  the  licenses 
are  not  guarantees  of  competency  are  entirely  falser 
The  court  in  the  most  bon&  fide  manner  endeavoor  to 


discharge  their  duties  and  to  take  care  that  none  but 
properly  qualified  men  are  aathorised  to  work  on  the 
river.     'Aey  do  this  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
but  for  their  own  safety  as  the  employers  of  litiensees. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  il359,  with  respect  to 
tlie  renerwal  of  licenses  eveiy  three  years,  the  court  have 
the  power  if  any  case  oomes  before  them  of  refusing  to  re- 
new the  same,  in  addition  to  the  general  power  of  sus- 
pending a  license  for  misconduct  or  incompetency.    The 
oourt  h^ve  in  some  instances  su^>ended  licenses  for  mis- 
conduct, but  they  have  never  had  occasion  to  re^ke  a  li- 
cense   on    the    gxound    of    incompetency    discoveced 
subsequent  to  the   granting  of   the  original  license. 
In  the  event  of  a  felony  being  committed  by  any  Free- 
man, his  license  is  always  cancelled,  and  he  cannot 
obtain  it  a^ain  without  making  application  to  the  full 
court  in  writing,  accompanying  such  application  with 
testimonials  as  to  reformation  and  offers  to  find  work 
for  the   applicant    in    case    the    license  is  renewed. 
There  are  several  cases  where  applications  have  been 
deferred  for  different  periods,  and  others  where  licenses 
have  never  been  renewed.     I  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  employ  the  trained  Freemen  of  the  Water- 
men's Company  and  their  qualified  apprentices  to  navi- 
cate  my  barges  to  and  fro.     The  court  of  complaints, 
held  from  time  to  time  by  the  court  of  the  company  at 
Watermen's   Hall   (and  which  has   been    established 
since   1827  under  the   sanction    of    Parliament),    for 
deciding  disputes  and  inflicting  fines  for  any  breach 
of  duty  of  tne  company's  Acts  and  bye-laws,  works 
well  and  efficiently,  ana  provides  a  (juick  and  inex- 
pensive mode  of  settling  questions  arising  between  the 
Freemen,    and  saves   much  valuable    time    and    law 
costs  in  litigation  which  would  otherwise  be  incurred 
by  resorting  to  the   ordinary  tribunals  ;    in   fact  the 
river  police  bring  the  cases  which  come  under  their 
notice  for   infringement   of   the    company's    Acts  and 
bye-laws  before  this  court  instead  of  before  a  police 
magistrate.     Prior  to  the  Act  of  1827  the   company 
was   not  incorporated.     It  was   incorporated   by  that 
Act.     It  remained  in  that  condition  until  1859,  when 
most  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1827  were  repealed 
and  practically  the  company  became  re-incorporated 
under  the  Act  of  1869.    Up  to  1869    a   master  could 
only  have  a  limited  number  of  apprentices  ;  by  that 
Act  he  can  take  any  number,  and  since  1864  it  haa 
been  competent  for  any  barge  owner  to  take  an  un< 
limited  numjber  of  contract  men.    In  1864  a  Bill  was 
introduced,  called  the  Conservancy  Bill,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  throw  open  the  nver  to  any  person, 
skilled  or  unskilled.    The  object  was  not  attained,  but 
a  }Nx>vision  was  inserted  allowing  men  who   proved 
that  they  had  worked  under  a  contract  for  two  years 
in  the  river  to  become  licensed,  and  they  are  called 
contract  licensed  men.    The  result  of  that  law  remains 
that  a  man  must  be  either  a  licensed  Freeman  of  the 
company  or  a  licensed  man  who  has  worked  for  two 
years  under  contract.    Another  attack  was  made  upon 
the   company  and  the  privileges  of  the  Freemen  in 
1870,  which  failed.    In  1880  a  Bill  founded  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the   Thames    Traffic   Committee  of 
1879  was  brought  in  by  the  same  interests  which  pro- 
moted the  Bill  of  this  year.    The  Bill  of  1B90  was 
thrown  out  after  being  thoroughly  threshed  out  by  a 
strong  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.     I  hand 
in  a  copy  of  that  Bill. 

{TKe  m'tness  handed  in  a  copy  of  the  Thames  Watennni 
€md  Lightertnen  BUI,  1890.     See  Appendix^  S7th  Day^  No. 

I  also  hand  in  a  copy  of  the  Petition  presented  against 
that  Bill  by  a  number  of  master  lightermen,  barge- 
owners,  wharfingers  and  others. 

{The  vritn^ss  handed  in  a  rojnf  of  (he  PetitiaiL    Ste 
ApjH'ndtJCj  J7fh  Day,  Xo,  Li. ) 

I  also  hand  in  a  copy  of  the  Special  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Bill. 

{The  intnfs.t  handfd  in  a  ropy  of  ihe  Spceittl  Report 
See  Appcndtjr,  :f7fh  Day,  So.  24. ) 

The  conditions  of  the  traffic  and  navigation  on  the 
Thames  are  practically  the  same  now  as  they  were 
then,  except  that  the  traffic  becomes  more  congested 
year  by  year,  and  the  navigatioa  consequently  more 
difficult,  and  the  same  reasons  which  influenced  that 
Committee  in  favour  of  retaining  the  Uosnsing  system 
still  hold  good.  In  1871  a  ImII  was  bnmght  in  to  alter 
the  constitution  of  the  court  of  the  company  fay  pro- 
viding for  the  election  <^  the  court  by  the  Freemen 
from  among  their  own  body,  and  for  two  membefs  of 
the  Watermen's  Company    to    be  placed    npon    ibe 
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Thames  Conservancy.     That  bill  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Committee   to  whom     it    was    referred.    A  precisely 
similar  bill  to  that  one  (excepting  the  appointment  of 
two   members   on  the  Thames   Conservancy)   was   in 
1892  brought  in  by  the  same  jtersons  as  those  pro- 
moting the  bill  of  1871,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Committee  without  hearing  the  case  of  the  company. 
A  similar  bill  was  brought  in  in  1899,  but  thrown  out 
by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.     In  1893   a 
bill  was  promoted  by  the  company  and  passed,  pro- 
viding  for  the    measuring   and    registration  of   craft 
and  the  measuring  and  registration  of  pleasure  boats. 
The  effect  of  this  Act  has  been  to  remove  the  former 
complaints  which  existed  with  reference  to  false  regis- 
tration, and  has  practically  done  away  with  the  acci- 
dents which  used  to  occur  through  pleasure  boats  being 
overcrowded.  Complaints  were  made  before  the  Thames 
Traffic  Committee,  1879,  that  the  Court  refused  to  eleofc 
barge  owners  as  freemen  under  the  provisions  of  the 
25th  section  of  22   and  23  Vic.  cap.  133.       All   barge 
owners  who  apply  are  now  admitted,  and  over  40  have 
taken  up  the  freedom  of  the  company,  and  two  have 
been  elected  in  the  Court.      While  the  great  body  of 
the  men  are  fairly  well  conducted,  and  are  as  honest 
and  skilful  a  body  of  men  as  will  be  found  engaged  in 
any  labour  of  so  arduous  a  character,  yet,  looking  at 
the  hard  life  they  have  to  undergo  and  the  temptations 
to  which  they  are  subjected,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  essen- 
tially necessary  that   a  proper  system  of   control  and 
management  should  exist  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  regularity  amongst  the  men,  and  for  the  enacting 
and  carrying  into  effect  the  necessary  regulations  and 
bye-laws  for  their  conduct  on   the  river.       The  mem- 
bers of  the  company's  court  are  freemen  of  the  company 
who  have  been  actively  and  personally  engaged  in  the 
various  departments  of   labour  on  the   river  both  as 
lightermen,  bargemen,  pilots,  etc.,  and  who  by  industry 
and  attention  to  their  duties  have  raised  themselves  to 
be  employers  of  the  working  lightermen  and  watermen. 
The  members  of  the  court  derive  no  pecuniary  or  per- 
«onal  benefit  or  advantage  whatever  from  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  (beyond  a  limited  sum  allowed  for  tra- 
Telling  expenses,  not  exceeding  5s.)  ;  they  have  arduous 
and  difficult  duties  to  perform,  involving  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  members  of  the  court  very  frequent  and 
long  attendances  at  the  hall  of  the  company  ;  they  have 
the  duty  of  examining  and  reporting  upon  all  persons 
applying  to  be  licensed  as  apprentices,  and  thereafter 
on  their  applying  for  certificates  when  they  desire  to 
obtain  their  freedom,  granting  summonses,  boat  licen- 
•ces,  settling  disputes,  managing  the  charities,  and  at- 
tending the  various  committees  which  meet  from  time 
to  time ;  and  all  these  duties   they   discharge  gratui- 
tously, and  simply  from  a  desire  to  promote  tiie  benefit 
of  the  company  and  the  trade  of  the  Port  of  London. 
Oertain  provisions   have  been  made  by  which  a  fund 
generally  known   and  called  "The  Poor's  Fund"  has 
"been  created  and  accumulated.      Under  the  authority 
creating  that  fund  Sunday  ferries  were  established  by 
the  company  at  various  plying  places  and  public  stairs 
between  Yauxhall   and  Limehouse,  and  the  proceeds 
arising  therefrom  were  from  time  to  time  received  and 
disbursed  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  entitled  thereto. 
On  the  erection  of  bridges  and  public  improvements 
^such  as  Blackfriars,  Waterloo  and    London   Bridges) 
many  of   the  Sunday   ferries   which   had   previously 
existed  and  been  in  full  operation  on  the  sites  of  the 
hridges  or  near  thereto,  and  were  producing  a  large  in- 
<x)me  thereby,   became  useless  and  were  in   fact   des- 
troyed, and  large  sums  of  money  have  accordingly  been 
received  by  the  company  from  the  promoters  of  these 
undertakings  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
such  ferries,  which  moneys  have  been  invested  by  the 
company  in  the  public  funds.      The  dividends  arising 
from  such  funds,  as  well  as  the  incomes  produced  by 
the  existing  Sunday  ferries,  have  been  and  now  are  dis- 
"bursed,  under  the  supervision  and  management  of  the 
-court,  in  smsJl  pensions  among  the  poor,  aged,  and  de- 
■cayed  freemen  and  their  widows,  and  about  500  persons 
are  at  the  present  time  participating  in  the  benefits  de- 
rived therefrom.      The  income  arising  from  the  Poor's 
Funds  invested  is  now  between  £1,^0  and  £1,500  a 
year.       In  addition  to  the  foregoing,   the  company 
are  also  trustees  of  a  small  fund  belonging  to  the 
watermen    of   Westminster,    created    under  the  same 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  empoiwered  the  oompany  io 
form  Sunday  ferries  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  aged, 
decayed,  and  maimed  freemen  of  the  eaid  coavpany  of 
the  said  .parish.     On  the  erection  of  Yauxhall  and 
Westminster  Bridges,  where  ferries  formerly  existed 


belonging  to  what  was  known  as  ''The  Weetminster     %r     n    r 
Chest,"  the  sum  of  £2,760  ISs.  Id.  Console  was  received       jj^ 

as  comx>en8ation  for  the  loss  of  these  ferries,  and  siBsh        ' 

sum  was  paid  to  the  company  and  invested  by  themi  as  18  Juae490L 

trustees  for  the  Society   of    Westminster   Watermen,        

and  the  annaal  income  produced  thereby  is  paid  over 
b^  ithe  company  to  the  stewards  of  sudi  society,  to  be 
ddsbuned  ajnong  the  poor  i>ersons  entitled  thereto. 
There  is  aleo,  belonging  to  the  company,  an  asylum  for 
the  aged,  decayed,  and  maimed  watennen  and  lighter- 
men and  their  widows,  situated  at  Penge,  in  the  Coun^ 
of  Suney,  and  occupying  two  and  a  quarter  acres  of 
freehold  land,  and  contains  47  substantial  almshouses. 
Hie  eaacl  almshouses  could  contain  94  inmates,    the 
average  being  65.    The  (married  oouples  receive  9s. 
per  week,  and  the  single  men  and  women  6s.,  besides 
coal,  medical  attendanoe,  and  medicine.    This  charity, 
founded  by  the  contributions  of  members  of  the  com- 
pany, aided  bv  those  of  some  of  thepuiMio,  is  suipposted 
by  annual  subscriptions  and  donations,  and  by  income 
arising  from  the  funds  already  collected.  This  oharirfy  is 
quite  outside  any  duty  imposed  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  no  funds  of  the  company  are  used  for  its  mainte- 
nance.   Six  of  these  almshouses  were  ibudlt  in  1606  at 
a  cost  of  £QL,400.    Some  years  ago  the  late  William 
Yokins,  Esq.,  conveyed  12  other  almshouses,  situated 
at  Ditchling,  Sussex,  to  the  comipany  for  tne  benefit 
of  the  aged  and  infirm  freemen,  and  endowed  the  same 
by  his  will.     For  .the  benefit  of  the  inmates  of  the  alms- 
houses at  Penge,  and  also  the  inhabitants  ef  iha  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  a  church  was  some  years  ago 
erected  through  the  exertions  and  contributions  of  the 
court  and  their  friends,  in  which  free  sittings  are  pro- 
vided for  the  pensioners  of  the  asylum  and  the  resi- 
dents in  the  neighbourhood.       The  above-mentioned 
alimshouses  are  supported  as  well  by  donations  and 
annuuil  subscriptions  received  from  master  watermen 
and  lightermien,   barge  owners,  merchants,  and  cor- 
porations engaged  in  the  commerce  of  the  Port  of  Lon- 
don, and'  from  "athers,  as  from  the  charity's  funds,  and 
amount  to  a  large  sum  annually.    The  "  others "  in- 
clude .the  working  men  of  the  River  Thamea    They 
contribute  very   liberally  to  these  almshouses.      The 
court  consists  of  members  from  all  parts,  and  is  a 
fairly    ireppesentative    body,  and    when    a    viacancy 
occurs    effect    is    given,     if    such     is    posiBdble,    to 
representations    as     to     electing    working    freemen. 
During  the  last  nine  years  the  court  have  elected  three 
working  lightermen  and  one  pilot  as  members  of  the 
court  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  suflSciently  represent  the 
interests  of  the  general  freemen  of  the  company.     I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  present  licensing  system  is  neces- 
sary to  the  interests  of  the  public  and  the  trade  of  the 
Port  of  London.  The  injustice  of  depriving  the  lighter-- 
men    of    their  privilege    is  manifest.      The  course  of 
legislation  during  the  last  40  years  shows  that  the 
question  of  Ae  necessity  to  employ  skilled  labour  on 
the  River  Thames  has  been  carefully  inquired  into, 
and  on  four  successive  occasions   (1859,  1864,  1870,  and 
1800),  at  an  expense  of   about   £10,000.    Parliamemt, 
after     carefully     enquiring      into     the     matter     has 
declined  to  throw  the  river  open.     In  reliance  on  this 
fact  the  freemen  of  the  company  have  assumed,  as  they 
were  entitled  to  do,  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  company  were  definitely  established  and  approved 
by    Parliament.         They    have    consequently    made 
pecuniary  payments  to  entitle  them  to  membership  in 
the  company,  and    moreover   have   served  protracted 
periods  of  apprenticeship  under  arduous  circumstances 
and  at  great  cost  of  time  and  labour.     The  injustice  of 
depriving  the  lightermen  of  these  rights  and  privileges 
guaranteed  to  Ui^n  by  Parliament  without  receiving 
any  compensation  is  obvious.       A  still  more  serious 
objeotion  arises  from  the  injurious  effect  it  is  likely  to 
have  upon  the  interests  of  the  public.     The  conduct  of 
the  traffic  upon  the  Thames  is  attended  by  so  much 
danger  that  it  can  only  be  successfully  conducted  by 
those  who  are  possessed  of  considerable  skill  and  experi- 
ence.   It  is  to  be  observed  moreover  that  the  mischief 
which  results  from  the  employment   of  incompetetit 
men  cannot  be  confined  to  their  operation,  to  the  navi- 
gation, to  the  wrongdoer,  or  to  those  who  are  properly 
responsible  for  their  want  of  skill.    Another  employer, 
who  may  have  exerdsed  all  proper  care  in  placing  his 
craft  in  the  hands  of  thoroughly  competent  men,  may 
find  himself  involved  in  a  collision  and  thus  suffer  a 
very  heavy   loss  through   the   carelessness  (mt  incom- 
petency of  someone  navigating  other  craft,  who,  tiioueh 
admittedly  in  the  wrong,  and  liable  therefore  to  make 
good  the  result  of  his  error,  may  be  wholly  unable  to 
do  so  through  lack  of  means.    Th»  present  system  has 
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Mr.  B,  J,  the  great  advantage  that  it  offers  the  beat  precaution 
Jacob,  a^inst  the  employment  of  incompetent  men.  Nothing 
will     create      the     required     skill    and     competency 

18  »iune  1901.  except  a  continuous  service  upon  the  river, 
and  nothing  will  ensure  this  experience  so 
fully  as  a  well  regulated  system  of  appren- 
ticeahipw  Under  his  indenture  the  apprentice 
cannot  play  truant  at  night  time  or  in  bad  weather, 
and  it  is  precisely  at  these  times  that  th3  most  useful 
experience  is  obtained.  It  is  because  the  system  of 
apprenticeship  ensures  that  during  the  long  appren- 
ticeship the  apprentice  ahall  work  all  weathers,  and  at 
all  hours,  and  under  all  circumstances,  that  it  offers 
tiie  best  possible  guarantee  that  the  man  who  has  paased 
through  the  training  has  acquired  the  experience  and 
skill  necessary  to  carry  on  the  occupation,  in  which 
want  of  skill  may  be  productive  of  enormous  loss  and 
perhaps  peril,  not  only  to  himself  and  the  craft 
under  his  control  but  to  passenger  steamers  and  all 
using  the  river.  Another  advantage  ia  secured  by 
the  present  system  in  the  close  acquaintance 
possessed  by  the  oflS^oers  of  the  Watermen's  company 
with  the  freemen  and  apprentices.  With  few  excep. 
tiona  all  thus  engaged  are  known  to  the  officers  of  ihe 
company,  and  all  without  exception  are  registered  in 
the  company'fl  books.  In  case,  therefore,  of  any  mis- 
demeanour or  negligence,  the  wrongdoer  is  easily 
found  and  rendered  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
company's  court  or  of  the  ordinary  Courts  of  Law. 
Thie  is  very  important,  as  the  opportunities  for  theft 
and  the  temptations  which  constantly  beset  them  are 
greater  than  in  any  other  occupation.  The  work  of  a 
lighterman  in  dumb  craft  ia  quite  different  to  that  of 
the  men  in  sailing  craft.  In  the  latter  case  thev  are 
permanent  hands  and  reside  in  the  craft,  they  always 
have  two  hands,  and  the  mate,  who  is  very  often  the 
son  of  the  captain,  acquires  the  necessary  experience 
before  he  is  made  captain.  These  sailing  craft  from  the 
Medway  always  take  a  freeman  on  board  to  assist  them 
through  the  bridges.  Aj  proof  of  the  absolute  neceasiiy  of 
skilled  labour  was  shown  in  the  late  strike,  when  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  Association  of  Foremen  Lighter- 
men remaining  loyal  to  the  masters,  the  latter  oould 
not  have  dealt  with  their  work  in  the  smallest  degree 
and  must  have  been  beaten.  The  privilege  has  always 
acted  a«  a  great  deterrent  to  strikes  on  the  river,  as 
the  men  have  recogniaed  that  they  would  jeopardise 
their  privileges  in  the  event  of  striking.  Strikes  of  any 
magnitude  have  only  occurred  on  two  occasions  during 
the  last  40  years.  The  number  of  convictions  for  theft, 
etc.,  are  remarkably  small.  The  number  of  licensed 
men  is  about  5,953.  The  number  of  apprentices,  1,676. 
The  number  of  contract  men  holding  licenaes  is  369. 
The  number  of  dumb  craft  registered  in  the  books  of 
the  company  on  the  Slst  December,  1000,  was  10,206, 
and  their  tonnage  704,421,  and  of  sailing  craft  913, 
tonnage  61,808.  The  number  of  new  craft  registered 
from  1st  January,  1699,  to  3l8t  December.  1899,  was 
435,  tonnage  41,614,  and  from  1st  Januarv.  1900,  to 
31et  December.  1900,  was  462,  tonnage  41,116.  The 
fee  for  measuring  and  registering  a  baige  is  5s.  The 
income  of  the  com})any  averages  about  £3,200,  and 
the  expenditure  £3,130.  The  accounts  are  audited  by 
an  auditor  appointed  by  the  Thames  Oonaervancy, 
and   are    submrtted  to  the    Board    of   Trade.       The 

8^  10777  number  of  lives  lost  by  drowning  during  the  last  eight 
years  has  been  104,  showing  that  there  is  ooneiderable 
risk  to  life  which  would  be  greatly  augmented  in  case 
of  inexperienced  men  taking  charge  of  craft.  Two 
hundrea  and  fifty-three  barge  owners  signed  the  petition 
against  altering  the  present  system  of  licensing  in 
1890,  when  the  bill  for  throwing  the  river  open  was 
before  Parliament,  and  the  same  number  of  signatures 
could  be  obtained  on  the  present  occasion.  The  pro- 
motors  of  the  Thames  Lightermen  Bill  propose  that  the 
river  should  be  thrown  open,  but  do  not  suggest  any 
provieion  for  carrying  on  the  company's  functions,  as 
Section  84  of  the  Company's  Act  enaots  that  "for  pro- 
viding a  fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  company 
every  freeman  shall  pay  3s.  per  annum."  In  the  event 
of  the  licensing  system  being  done  away  with  it  would 
be  imposaible  to  levy  these  fees.  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  if  it  were  imposeible  to  insure  there  would 
not  be  any  question  of  doing  away  with  the  licensing 
system.  The  insurance  companies  alwavs  insert  a  con- 
dition into  their  policies  that  they  ahall  only  be  liable 
in  the  event  of  craft  being  manned  by  licensees. 

10647.  {Sir  Robert  Giften,)  Do  all  the  marine  in- 
surance companies  insist  upon  that  stipulation? — As 
far  as  our  barge  owners  insurance  is  concerned,  they 
insure  under  all  circumstances  as  long  as  there  are 
competent  men  on  board. 


10648.  Have  you  any  statement  by  insurance  com* 
panics  to  refer  us  to,  showing  that  they  insist  upon, 
that   stipulation  ? — ^Not   here. 

10649.  How  do  the  insurance  companiea  act  in  odier 
ports  than  London  where  there  are  no  licensees  % — ^I  am. 
not  aware  of  that. 

10650.  Are  the  goods  uninsured  ?— The  goods  are  all 
insured. 

10651.  The  goods  would  be  insured  in  those  oases 
in  other  porta  where  there  are  no  licensees,  and  I  suppose 
we  may  assume  that  if  these  privileges  are  wiithcmwn. 
the  insunmce  companies  would  srtill  find  a  way  to  in- 
sure ? — ^Possibly  they  would  require  a  higiher  premium. 

10652.  You  have  no  evidence  that  the  premium  would 
be  higher,  have  you  ? — The  only  evidence  we  have  is  that 
we  find  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  at  the  preseat  time  to 
get  insured  at  all. 

10653.  How  is  that? — ^There  is  so  much  risk. 

10654.  What  is  the  rLsk? — ^There  ia  the  risk  of  col- 
lision. There  is  a  great  risk  for  this  reastxi.  Under 
the  Compulsory  Pilotage  Act  t^e  pilot  is  only  respon- 
sible to  the  extent  of  £100  if  he  runa  down  a  craft  and 
is  found  guilty  of  incompetency,  and  the  barge  might 
have  £3,000  or  £4,000,  or  £20,000  worth  of  goods  in  her. 
They  oould  not  recover  ivoai  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
which  runs  her  down  if  there  is  a  compulsory  pilot  oa< 
board  her. 

10655.  As  far  aa  I  recollect  no  barge  ovmer  bef<»e  has- 
etated  as  one  of  his  grievances  that  he  finds  it  difficult 
to  insure  % — I  am  rufaher  surprised  at  that. 

{Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  This  witness  is  a  barge  owner, 
I  underflptand,  himself. 

10656.  (Sir  Robert  GifFen,)  This  is  the  first  case  where 
we  have  had  a  staitement  to  th»t  effect  made.  I  should 
like  you  to  add  to  your  statement  by  mentioning  what 
the  premium  of  insurance  is? — It  varies  from  10  per 
cent  to  20  per  cent. 

10657.  On  the  goods?— On  the  goods  and  craft  toge- 
ther— against  all  damage. 

10658.  Is  not  that  a  very  serioos  charge  upon  the 
traffic  in  the  Port  of  London  ? — Yes ;  it  is  so  erowded ; 
there  are  constantly  accidents.    It  is  very  rare  we  go  a 
year  without  having  to  make  very  heavy  okims  agiunst 
our  insurance  company  for  above  what  our  premium  is. 

10659.  iLre  you  quite  sure  that  the  premium  is  10  per 
cent,  upon  t*his  traffic  passing  in  the  Port  of  London? 
— I  am  quite  certain  of  that. 

10660.  Is  not  that  much  heavier  than  any  other  charges 
upon  the  traffic  of  whdoh  we  have  heard? — I  have  no 
doubt  it  is.  I  have  no  doubt  any  master  ligbterman 
oould  tell  you  that  it  is  quite  as  high  as  thait 

10661.  Are  we  to  take  it  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  goods 
passing  in  barges  in  the  Port  of  London  are  lost? — I 
mean  the  charge  on  premium  is  10  per  cent.  ;  tiie  cost  for 
the  premium  on  insurance  is  10  per  cent. 

10662.  10  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  goods  insured  ? 
— ^Yes,  what  we  are  insured  for,  whatever  the  amount  is. 

{Mr.  Horace  Avory,)  The  premium  is  10  per  cent. 

{Mr,  Claude  Baggallay.)  1  think  it  is  in  the  time 
policy. 

10663.  {Sir  Robert  GUFen.)  Ton  mean  the  annual  pre- 
mium of  insurance  on  the  barge  ? — Yes. 

10664.  But  not  10  per  cent,  on  the  goods  conveyed  ? — 

No,  I  do  not  say  that.     We.  pay  so  much  money  for  a  g^iihgi 
year,  an  annual  policy  to  cover  all  risks,    it  is  so  muoh 
per  ton  of  the  carrying  power  of  the  craft. 

10666.  Is  that  because  the  baige  is  liable  to  the  full 
amount  ^Yes.    The  lighteisnan  is  entirely  liable. 

10666.  He  is  liable  to  the  ship^  although  tiie  ship 
itself  is  not  liaible  ?— That  is  so. 

10667.  You  gave  us  the  number  of  d'umb  craft  regis- 
tered and  other  figures  ? — Yes. 

10668.  Are  we  to  take  that  as  the  actual  figure  of  craft 
m  existence  and  at  work  in  the  Port  of  London  f— You 
may  take  tiiat  as  guaranteed,  taken  from  the  present 
craft  licences  aocorddng  to  the  registration  numers  on 
our  books  at  the  present  time. 

10669.  But  are  all  these  craft  in  existence  ?— Yes, 
otherwise  the  barge  owner  would  have  to  pay  for 
licensing  them  every  year.  These  are  licensed  every 
year  and  registered!  through  the  books  of  the  company' 
every  year. 

10670.  And  those  are  the  actual  numbers  existing  7— 
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Those  are  the  acftual  numbers  from  the  books  of  the 
oompany  at  the  present  time. 

10671.  You  say  that  the  number  of  convictions  for 
theft,  etc.,  is  remarkably  small? — ^Very  small. 

10672..  Can  you  tell  us  the  numiber?— I  cannot  itoll 
you  the  number.  The  num^ber  is  very  email.  We 
have  only  had  to  suspend  aibout  half  a  dozen  licences, 
J  suppose,  for  some  years  past.  I  am  sorry  to  aay  ire 
shall  have  to  suspend  one  which  wm  a  case  tried  and 
conviction  obtained  at  .the  Newingiton  Sessions  lart 
week  of  a  freeman  being  convicted  of  stealing  some  lope 
ifrom  one  oi^  the  steamers.  His  licence  will  have  to  be 
suspended  at  bhe  next  court. 

10673.  Have  you  many  oases  of  theft  refMsted  do 
.you? — ^Very  few  amongst  the  lightermen    themselves. 

There  are  other  men  going  about  who  are  constantly 
on  the  look'Oui,  but  during  the  last  few  years  tho  police 
surveillance  has  been  so  good  fthat  there  are  very  few 
thefts  about  the  river  at  all  among  any  class  of  men. 

10674.  You  speak  of  tiie  guarantee  of  having  a  good 
•class  of  «Hien  aWaye  attending  *to  the  barges  in  bad 
weather  and  at  night  time^  and  so  on? — ^At  all  hours 

^and  in  aiQ  weathers. 

10675.  We  have  had  statements  made  to  as  before 
-&e  Oommission  that  barges  are  very  frequently  left 
unattended  altogether  ?— That  is  when  they  are  jnoored 
in  a  tier  or  at  a  buoy,  or  safe  alongside  a  steamer  ready 
lor  .the  next  moming'a  w<ork,  or  at  a  granary.  It  would 
not  do  to  have  the  men  on  board  constantly ;  you  could 
not  poseibly  do  the  work ;  it  wtDuld  mean  diotilble  the 
money  if  we  had  men  on  board  always 

10676.  But  are  they  not  unattended  sometimes  in 
-the  dock»  when  dt  is  desirable  that  a  man  should  be 
in  attendance? — You  are  never  supposed  to  liave  a 
man  ion  board  in  the  dock  for  the  simple  reason  that 
you  would  find  him  dead  very  ipossibly  in  the  morning 
in  the  winter  time.  The  dock  ipeople  do  not  allow  any 
tftre  on  board  a  baige  in  a  dock.  I  ihaive  been  nearly 
frozen  anyself  when  I  have  been  there. 

10677.  Then  you  justify  the  absence  of  men  in  at- 
tendance on  barges  of  which  complaint  has  been  made  ? 
— 'If  it  is  in  a  dock,  unless  they  have  a  valuable  cargo, 
'when  it  wouHd  not  be  well  to  leave  it  unattended. 

10678.  I  ai^pose  you  have  heard  complaints  of 
apprentices  being  allo<wed  so  muoh  about  the  docks  and 
in  public-houses,  and  not  attending  to  the  buses?— I 
am  soriy  to  say  that  the  good  old  rule  has  become 
almost  extinct.  When  I  was  a  lad  no  freeman  would 
allow  an  apprentice  to  enter  a  public-'house  where  he 
was ;  he  would  be  likely  to  get  a  kick  behind  him  and 
be  sent  out  sharp  if  he  went  into  a  public-house  where 
there  was  a  freeman ;  but  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  so. 

10670.  You  are  aware  that  lately  complaints  have 
been  made  by  associations  of  workmen  and  others  that 
the  apprentices  upon  these  barges  are  leading  a  life 
which  is  not  altogether  desirable? — I  presume,  in  all 
trades,  there  are  some  apprentices  who  lead  a  life  which 
is  not  altogether  desirable.  I  always  understood  that 
Iwys  will  be  boys,  and  when  they  are  between  a  boy 
and  a  man  they  are  worse  still. 

10680.  That  is  all  you  can  say  about  it?— They  are 
Jiot  worse  on  the  river  than  they  are  anywhere  else. 
They  want  looking  after  and  properly  training,  and  to 
'be    treated  well,  and  they  generally  turn  out  pretty 
weli. 

10681.  You  say  that  the  conduct  of  the  traffic  upon 
the  Thames  is  attended  by  so  much  danger  that  it  can 
only  be  successfully  conducted  by  those  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  skill  and  experience? — ^Yes. 

10682.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  which  was  given 
by  Mr.  Hume  to-day  as  to  the  comparison  between  the 
Humber  and  the  Thames  ^I  heard  some  of  that  evi- 
dence. There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference.  I  believe 
there  is  no  river  like  the  Thames,  wheze  they  navigate 
under  oars. 

10683.  The  danger  you  speak  of  arises  entirely  from 
that  circumstance  ?— Not  entirely.  A  tug  that  tows 
barges  behind  her  has  to  be  very  careful  as  they  come 
up  through  the  Pool  sometimes ;  and  even  going  through 
the  bridges  they  have  to  be  careful.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  skill  required  on  the  part  of  the  captain  of  a 
tug  to  know  his  duty  in  towing  craft. 

10684.  As  to  the  necessity  for  skilled  labour,  is  there 
any  greater  necessity  for  licensing  with  regard  to  lighter- 


ing than  there  is  with  regard  to  carmen  in  the  C^ty     Mr,  B.  J, 
of  London,  for  instance,  driving  their  waggons  andoon-        Jacob. 

veyances  through   that  difficult  traffic  ?---xes,   for  the        

simple  reason  that  a  carman  can  stop  within  a  few  *"  J^"^  1901. 
yaras ;    he  can  see  where  danger  is ;   \mi  a  man  with 
a  barge  of  between  50  and  60  tons,  or  goinff  up  to  100 
tons,  cannot  stop ;  he  cannot  bring  up  qui<3dy. 

10685.  The  business  6f  a  carman  involves  what  one 
may  call  very  difficult  navigation  7 — ^I  do  not  consider  a 
carman  has  anything  to  do  as  difficult  as  a  lighterman 
has,  or  anything  like  the  risk. 

10686.  You  told  us  that  the  Committee  of  1890 
decided  for  certain  reasons  to  retain  the  licensing 
system.  Can  you  tell  us  what  those  reasons  were 
which  influenced  the  Committee? — They  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  man  to  be 
proved  to  be  a  man  of  skill  and  ability. 

10687.  They  did  not  state  their  reasons  in  the  report^ 
did  they  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  they  did ;  they  only 
threw  out  the  bill. 

10688.  So  that  all  they  decided  was  negative  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  they  did  not  give  an  explanation 
of  the  reasons  for  coming  to  their  decisions  ? — ^I  do  not 
think  they  stated  any  reasons. 

10680.  We  are  not  able  to  compare  the  reasons  which 
acted  upon  their  minds  except  by  inference? — ^No,  I  do 
not  think  so. 

10600.  I  wish  to  know  if  you  have  any  statement  of 
the  reasons  that  you  can  give  us  which  acted  upon  their 
minds.  You  refer  to  the  reasons ;  you  say  they  were 
influenced  by  the  same  reasons  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
their  reasons  were.  They  were  the  same  parties  that 
brought  the  bill  up.  They  wanted  to  throw  the  river' 
open  because  they  thought,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  they 
vrould  get  the  work  done  much  more  cheaply,  and  they 
would  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  employing  licensed 
men. 

10691.  You  have  spoken  about  renewing  licenses? — 
Yes. 

10692.  And  that  sometimes  you  refuse  to  renew 
them  on  the  ground  of  incompetency.  Can  you  tell  me, 
first  of  all,  are  there  any  permanent  licenses? — ^They 
have  to  be  renewed  every  three  years. 

10693.  That  applies  to  all  licenses  ?— All  licenses  for 
the  river.     Every  three  years  they  must  be  renewed. 

10694.  So  that  a  man  may  lose  his  license  from  mis- 
conduct, but  in  addition  to  that  the  company  have 
power  not  to  renew  the  license? — ^Yes. 

10695.  Can  they  do  that  without  assigning  any 
reasons? — They  would  not  be  so  unjust  as  to  do  it 
without  assigning  a  reason. 

10696.  Have  you  ever  refused  to  renew  the  license 
of  a  holder  of  a  license  because  he  had  engaged  in  a 
strike  at  one  time,  refusing  to  work  for  people  and  then, 
when  he  changed  his  mind,  went  back  and  did  the 
work.  You  support  the  menubers  of  the  company, 
although  they  possess  these  privileges,  in  the  practice 
of  refusing  to  work.  Is  that  so  ?— No  ;  certainly  not 
supi>ort  them  in  the  practice  of  refusing  to  work. 

10697.  Do  you  renew  the  licenses  ?— Yes,  because  it 
is  a  license  of  competency.  A  man  might  refuse  to 
work  and  might  be  thoroughly  competent  for  work.  We 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  whether  a  man  declines  to 
work  or  not. 

10698.  Is  it  not  a  case  of  misconduct  for  a  man  hold- 
ing a  privil^e  of  that  kind  to  refuse  to  do  the  business  ? 
— I  cannot  say  it  is  misconduct.  He  has  a  perfect  right 
to  go  to  work  or  to  refrain  from  working.  It  is  his 
freedom  as  a  subject,  and  it  would  be  interfering  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  to  say,  "  You  shall  work,"  or, 
"You  shall  not  work." 

10699.  But  he  claims  a  very  special  position — ^he 
claims  that  nobody  else  is  to  be  allowed  to  do  the 
<9^rk? — ^It  is  one  of  those  difficulties  that  all  trades 
have  to  put  up  with  during  a  strike. 

10700.  Would  it  not  be  fair  if  the  Government  in  con- 
senting to  the  licensing  of  these  people,  required  as 
in  the  case  of  cabmen  in  the  City  of  London,  that  they 
should  not  refuse  a  fare  if  the  money  is  offered  to 
them  ? — ^I  think  it  comes  under  a  different  heading  to 
that. 

10701.  In  the  absence  of  any  public  enactment  would 
it  not  be  a  fair  thing  for  the  Watermen's  Coihpaiiy,  if 
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ilfr.  B.  /.     i*  wishes  these   privileges  to  be   supported,   to   insist 
Jacob,        ^st  the  members  of  the  company  are  not  to  refuse  a 

fare  ? — ^A  waterman  (Cannot  refuse  a  fare  ;  if  he  is  plying 

18  June  1901.  for  a  fare  he  must  not  refuse  a  fare. 

10702.  But  we  have  had  it  .in  evidence  th«t  the 
lightermen  practically  do  the  same  thing ;  they  refuse 
employment? — They  can  decline  employment  surely. 
After  a  man  has  engaged  to  do  a  job,  if  he  refuses 
then  he  may  be  liable  to  punishment  if  he  neglects  a 
duty  after  he  has  undertaken  it,  but  we  have  no 
power  to  compel  a  man  to  take  on  work. 

10703.  But  it  is  a  reasonable  thing  generally,  and  it 
is  very  often  enforced,  that  when  Government  gives  a 
special  privilege  to  a  class  of  people,  such  as  oabmen, 
and  they  are  plying  for  hire,  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  refuse  a  fare  ? — The  case  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent. At  all  events  we  have  no  power  in  the  court  to 
do  that.  Our  Act  of  Parliament  will  not  allow  us  to 
carry  it  to  that  extent. 

10704.  With  regard  to  your  judicial  powers  I  think 
you  mentioned  that  some  of  your  sentences  have  to  be 
enforced  bv  an  appeal  to  the  Lord  Mayor  or  to  a 
magistrate  f— Yes,  we  have  no  power  to  enforce  our 
convictions.  We  impose  fines  and  jMnalties,  but  there 
is  no  appeal  against  it.  The  magistrate  confirms  our 
decision. 

10705.  Are  these  fines  and  penalties  imposed  upon 
people  who  are  not  members  of  the  company  ? — ^No,  we 
have  no  power  over  anyone  who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Watermen's  Company. 

10706.  This  is  entirely  confined  to  members  of  the 
Watermen's  Company  ? — Entirely. 

10707.  (Bear-Admiral  Hext)  You  have  stated  that 
the  court  have  in  some  instances  suspended  licenses 
for  misconduct? — Yes. 

10708.  But  they  have  never  had  occasion  to  refuse  a 
license  on  the  ground  of  incompetency  discovered  sub- 
sequent to  the  granting  of  the  original  license  ? — ^That 
is  quite  correct. 

10709.  Are  we  to  understand  that  no  complaints 
have  been  made  of  incompetency  from  employers  of 
labour  ? — ^There  might  have  been  complaints,  but  when 
the  case  has  been  tried  we  have  found  that  the  com- 
plaints have  not  been  proved. 

10710.  Therefore  during  a  considerable  period  of 
years  yon  have  had  no  case  of  incompetency  in  some 
5,863  men? — Just  so. 

10711.  (Mr,  Peel)  You  say  that  you  inflict  fines 
sometimes  on  the  members  of  the  company? — ^Yes. 

10712.  If  they  do  not  pay  those  fines  do  you  ever 
refuse  them  their  licenses  ? — No,  we  take  them  before 
the  Mayor,  and  they  know  that,  and  it  is  very  seldom 
we  have  to  do  so.  They  know  our  power  and  they 
know  they  would  get  convicted. 

10713.  You  said  14  years  was  the  minimum  age  for 
starting  apprenticeship  ? — Yes. 

10714.  Then  the  apprenticeship  lasts  6,  6  or  7  years  ? 
— ^Yes. 

10715.  Therefore  i  young  man  must  be  19,  20  or  21 
before  he  has  sole  charge  of  a  barge? — ^No,  he  takes 
his  2  years'  license.  After  he  has  been  apprenticed  2 
years  and  proves  his  oomipetency  he  is  allowed  to  work 
as  a  Freeman  of  the  company. 

10716.  Are  there  many  of  these  boys  of  16  in  sole 
charge  of  a  barge? — No,  very  few,  because  they  are 
seldom  apprenticed  before  they  are  16.  They  generally 
are  about  18  years  of  age  before  they  have  charge 
of  a  barge. 

10717.  Eighteen  would  be  the  minimum  age  in  prac- 
tioe 


10718.  This  examin&tiion  ithrougfi  which  they  are  pat^ 
I  suppose,  is  an  oral  examdnatLon  ?— Yes. 

1071ft  There  is  no  prootical  .test  to  which  fHiefy  are 
put  lat  all  ?-— Yes ;  8oanietim<es  we  are  doubtful  wihether 
a  man  can  navigate  a  barge  single-handed,  and  we  put 
him  Ibaok  to  take  chargb  of  a  barge  with  another  man 
on  board.  In  fact,  any  member  of  the  court  is  quite 
wilting  to  allow  him  .to  go  on  board  one  oi  his  baiges 
with  one  of  the  members  of  the  court's  men  and  see 
whether  he  can  really  navigate  or  not. 

10720.  And  is  that  frequently  done  t — ^That  has  baaa 
done  about  a  dozen  times  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years. 


10721.  These  freemen  who  have  to  speak  to  his  com- 
petency are,  I  presume,  men  who  can  testify  that  they 
have  seen  hdm  working  a  barge  7 — They  are.  If  we  dis- 
cover that  they  know  nothing  about  it  we  sumanon 
them  before  the  court  and  reprimand  them,  or  if  it  is 
a  veiy  fla^ant  case  we  indict  a  fine.  We  have  power 
to  do  that — ^that  is,  if  we  see  that  they  have  sdgned  in- 
differently— given  false  witness,  in  fact. 

107B2.  Is  there  any  particular  set  of  questions  that 
are  asked  at  these  examinations?  Do  the  men  know 
beforehand  the  sort  cd  questions  that  will  be  put  to 
them?— No,  not  at  all.  They  would  mot  know  what 
questions  were  going  to  be  put  to  them. 

10723.  That  depends  entirely  upon  who  happens  to 
be  chairman  at  the  time?— Yes.  We  generally,  first 
of  all,  make  ourselves  acquain*ted  with  what  part  of  the 
liver  th^  bave  been  working  'most.  For  instance,  if 
they  were  wiorking  up  from  the  Albert  Dock  to  London 
or  from  there  up  throufl^h  the  bridges  and  on  to  Brent- 
ford, I  should!  say,  <'  Jsaw  bring  ime  a  han^  out  of  the 
Albert  Dock  or  Yicioria  Dock  and  sbow  me  which  way 
you  will  shape  her  course  for  coming  up  the  riyer  " — 
or  for  godng  into  another  diock,  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  If  they  could  not  answer  ithose  questions  satis- 
factorily we  should  put  tthem  back. 

10724.  And  you  might,  of  course,  if  he  did  not  answer 
them  satisfactorily,  put  the  man  on  the  barge  if  you 
were  uncertain  and  see  if  he  could  do  it  pxaotioally  ? — 
Then  we  should  let  Man  go  with  aiMkther  man  aboard 
and  we  should  give  him  an  opportunity  of  proving  his 
competency  on  board<  a  barge  by  doing  it. 

10728.  Your  licence  when  granted  extends  to  the 
whole  river.  It  is  never  limited  to  any  specified  por- 
tion of  the  river  or  any  distance — ^between  two  docks, 
for  instance  ? — ^No,  but  we  have  endorsed  a  licence  to 
that  effect.  When  we  have  found  that  a  onan  has  not 
worked  al>ove  London  Bridge  we  have  said,  ''Fully 
competent  to  navigate  below  London  Bridge,"  eo  that 
any  emfployer  wishing  to  see  his  licemce  can  see  that 
he  has  not  ibeen  xueA  to  going  thronglh  the  bxidgee. 

10726.  With  refeienoe  to  ifabiis  two  yean^  contract 
licence,  do  (you  |mt  these  men  thzough  an  elimination 
in  -the  same  way  ? — The  same  eEaminatiost  entirely. 

10727.  And  you  have  a  larce  number  of  freemen 
to  speak  to  their  competency  ?— -Yes ;  they  have  to  have 
twelve  instead  of  six. 

10728.  Wby  lis  that  large  nnmiber  ^Because  he  is 
only  two  years  navigating  in  the  river  instead  of  five 
or  seven. 

10720.  In  that  case  ds  there  any  limit  of  age  nfpwards 
or  downwards  ? — He  cannot  contract  under  20  years  of 
age.  He  has  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  under  80.  It 
is  generally  men  who  have  been  at  work,  in  fact,  nearly 
all  their  lives  on  the  water,  but  who  have  missed  their 
apprenticeship — have  been  unable  to  get  apprenticed 
to  anyone ;  so  thiat  when  they  come  in  on  full  contract 
they  are  perfectly  capable  of  working.  They  have  been 
on  craft  all  their  lives.  There  are  several  mates  of 
barges  or  captains  of  barges  from  the  Medway  who 
wish  to  work  their  barge  upon  the  Bdver  Thamea,  aid 
they  serve  two  years  on  contract  so  as  to  moke  them 
comipetent  and  qualified. 

10730.  You  do  not  agree  that  the  experieilce  of  the 
bargeowner  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  select 
perfectly  qualified  men.  If  it  was  thrown  open  you  would 
not  trust  them  to  select  properly  qualified  men? — You 
could  see  their  licences,  but  you  cannot  find  eut  the  dif- 
ference until  you  put  them  on  board  a  barge  and  you 
find  some  accident  happen.  A  man  might  come  to  you 
and  say,  I  know  how  to  navigate  a  bu^,  and  I  can 
do  this,  that,  and  the  other,  and  he  might  get  up  a 
series  of  answers  to  questions,  but  he  might  deceive  you 
entirely  until  you  get  him  on  board  a  Mrge,  and  then 
find  that  he  knows  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

10731.  (Mr.  EUis,)  As  I  understand,  the  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  of  your  oompanv  rest  upon  the 
Acts  of  1859  and  1893  ?— Yes. 

10732.  Your  company  promoted  a  bill  in  Parliament 
which  became  an  Act  in  1803  ?— Yes.  I  think  that  was 
for  measuring  and  registering  craft  and  boats. 

10733.  For  that  purpose  only?— Yes. 

10734.  Did  you  meet  with  any  opi)osition  in  getting 
that  Act  ? — Very  little  indeed.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  was  any.      I  do  not  think  there  was  any  difficulty 
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aboat  getting  that  Act.  There  had  been  so  many  losses 
of  liyes  throngh  boats  being  allowed  to  be  let  out  cap- 
able onlj  of  taking  three  or  four  persons  and  having 
seven  or  eight  in  them.  * 

10735.  Am  I  to  take  it  that,  so  far  as  Parliament  is 
ooncemed,  you  are  satisfied  with  your  position? — ^Yes, 
I  think  so.  . 

10736.  You  have  no  other  bill  before  Parliament? — 
No. 

107196a..  Have  jou  a  copy  of  your  last  balanoe  sheet  Y— 
I  have  not  one  here  at  present 

(Mr.  EUis.)  I  think  it  would  be  convenient  to  have 
that 

(Mr.  Korace  Avory.)  I  have  one  here  up  to  June, 
1000. 

(Mr.  EUi$.)  Is  that  the  last? 

(Mr.  Horace  Avary.)  Yes. 

10737.  (Mr.  iniis.)  Will  you  put  a  copy  of  it  in  »— 
Yes. 

{The  witness  handed  in  a  ropt/  of  the  Arrounta  of  the 
Company  of  Watermen  and  Ltghtermen  of  the  River 
Thames  from  the  1st  July^  1899  to  30th  June  1900. 
See  Appendix,  27th  Day,  Ao.  15.) 

10738.  (Ifr.  lAftidton.)  Will  you  tell  me  what  ex- 
pense is  involved  in  becoming  a  freeman? — There  is 
£1  8s.  for  the  freedom  and  28.  6d.  for  each  licence.  A 
man  has  two  licences :  he  has  a  waterman's  licence  to 
allow  him  to  work  boats,  and  a  lighterman's  licence  to 
allow  him  to  work  craft.     Each  of  these  costs  2s.  6d. 

10739.  Are  these  fees  annual  fees? — The  annual  fee 
18  only  3s. 

10740.  And  the  £1  8s.  and  2s.  6d.  for  the  freedom, 
and  the  28.  6d.  for  the  licences,  are  first  payments? — 
Those  are  first  payments. 

10741.  With  that  exception,  once  a  freeman  you  con- 
tinue a  freeman  for  3s.  a  year  7 — ^Yes,  the  man  is  always 
a  freeman,  but  he  has  to  have  his  licence  renewed  every 
three  years. 

10742.  Take  your  own  case.  How  much  expense 
have  you  actually  been  put  to  by  being  a  freeman  ? — ^I 
was  out  of  my  time  when  I  was  21  years  of  age.  It 
would  be  3s.  a  year  for  about  45  years. 

10743.  Your  court  only  has  power  to  hear  complaints 
from  members  against  members  ? — That  is  so. 

10744.  (Mr.  EUis.)  Are  you  familiar  with  these  ac- 
counts?— ^Not  very,  without  looking  at  the  balance 
sheet 

10745.  At  all  events,  they  are  audited  accounts.  Am 
I  light  in  supposing  that  the  total  invested  sum  you 
have  amounts  to  between  £51,000  and  £52,000  ?— Yes, 
you  can  take  as  perfectly  correct  whatever  you  see  on 
the  balance  sheet. 

10746.  I  do  not  doubt  that  for  a  moment.  That  is 
the  capital  sum  of  money  that  your  company  have? — 
Yes. 

10747.  Can  you  give  me  at  all  what  is  the  value  of 
other  property  that  you  may  have — ^fre^old  land  or 
property  other  than  invested  money? — ^No,  I  oould  not 
tell  you.  We  have  property  at  Penge,  and  the  Ditchling 
Almshouses  and  land. 

10748.  That  is  the  total  capital  sum  possessed  by  your 
company  ? — ^Yes. 

10740.  It  is  invested  money? — ^Yee. 

10750.  Almshouses  and  land  at  Penge? — Just  so. 

10751.  Then  I  notice  in  your  funds  a  ohurch  repair- 
ing account? — Yes. 

10752.  Does  that  arise  out  of  your  statutory  obliga- 
tions?— It  oomes  out  of  the  asylum  fund.  We  have 
always  contributed  to  that.  I  do  not  know  that  we  are 
obliged  to  do  it 

10753-4.  In  this  invested  money  there  is  everything 
that  has  arisen  from  the  construction  of  these  bridges 
to  which  you  referred,  paid  you  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  abolition  of  the  ferry  ?--Ju8t  so. 

10755.  Then  you  have  told  us  that  certain  provisions 
were  made  originating  this  poor's  fund.      Were  those 
certain  provisions  in  pursuance  of  statutory  obligations ; 
were  you  obliged  to  do  them  by  Act  of  Parliament  ?-<- 
I  could  not  answer  the  question. 
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10756.  You  cannot  tell  me  whether  that  poor's  fond     Mr.  B.  J, 
owes  its  rise  to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  or  whether  it  was       Jacob. 


voluntary  ?~ We  received  that  money  on  behalf  of  poor       , : 

men  who  are  thrown  out  of  work,  and  we  are  in  duty  •'*  '^^^^^WOl. 
bound  to  invest  it  on  their  behalf. 

(Mr.  Daldy.)  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordship 
after  the  adjournment  would  say  something  as  to  the 
order  in  which  speeohee  by  counsel  should  be  put 
before  the  Commission.  It  seems  to  me  in  a  case  of 
this  sort  it  is  purely  a  matter  for  arrangement  with 
regard  to  what  will  be  most  likely  to  help  the  Commis- 
sioners. I  know  that  my  friend  Mr.  Balfour  Browne 
is  anxious  to  sum  up  for  the  docks.  On  the  oUier  hand 
the  public  authorities  might  possibly  have  some  claim 
to  come  last  It  may  be  convenient  if,  either  after  t^e 
adjournment  or  later  on,  the  Commission  thought  fit  to  ^®«  10863, 
express  some  view. 

(Adjourned  for  a  short  Hme.) 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.    Cranstoun. 

10757.  For  how  many  years  were  you  apprenticed  ? — 
Seven. 

10758.  You  have  told  us  your  time  was  up  when  yo« 
were  21  ? — Yes,  I  was  apprenticed  when  I  was  14  years 
and  3  months  old. 

10759.  You  were  apprenticed  at  14  not  at  16  years  of 
age  ?--Not  at  16. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harper, 

10760.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  something  with 
regard  to  that  question  of  insurance.  What  you  take 
out  is  what  is  called  a  craft  policy? — ^Yes. 

10761.  That  covers  so  many  craft  for  all  journeys  in 
the  river  between  stated  periods? — ^Yes. 

10762.  It  is  usually  a  12  months'  policy  ? — Yes. 

10763.  With  a  loss  recoverable  under  the  policy 
limited  to  whatever  sum  is  named — ^£4,000,  or  whatever 
it  may  be? — ^Yes. 

10764.  You  may  have  a  cargo  of  much  greater  value 
at  one  time  than  that? — Yes. 

10765.  But  the  utmost  amount  you  can  recover  on 
your  policy  is  the  fixed  amount? — Yes. 

10766.  Merchants  very  frequently  insure  their  own 
goods,  do  they  not  ? — Some  merchants  insure  their  own 
goods  in  craft  from  shore  to  shore. 

10767.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  insurance  of 
lightermen  is  the  only  insurance  on  goods  ? — No. 

B^.-ejtam'tned  by  Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay. 

10768.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  policy  which  you  have 
ever  seen  containing  a  provision  that  the  insurance 
company  should  only  be  liable  in  the  event  of  craft 
being  manned  by  licensees? — ^It  is  not  expressed  in 
{heir  policy,  but  they  make  enquiries  to  that  effect. 

10760.  You  said  that  the  insurance  companies  alwsya 
insert  a  condition  in  their  policies  that  they  shall  only 
be  liable  in  the  event  of  cralt  being  masmed  by 
licensees.  Is  it  in  the  policy  or  not? — ^I  could  not 
answer  that  question. 

10770.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  policy  with  that  in? — ^I 
can  only  stsfte  the  fact  that  they  are  only  navigated  by 
licensees. 

10771.  Obbi  you  produce  any  documentary  evidence, 
a  letter  or  anythine  else,  from  an  insurance  oompany 
showing  that  they  nave  refused  to  insure  unless  it  is 
undertaken  that  the  craft  should  always  be  manned  by 
licensees  of  your  company? — No. 

10772.  Are  you  aware  that  Lloyd's  have  presented  to  See  10409. 
the  Board  of  Trade  a  petition  bv  a  very  large  number 

of  members  in  favour  of  the  Bill  which  was  promoited 
in  Parliament  for  getting  rid  of  this  obligation  to 
employ  licensed  watermen  ? — Very  possibly  it  is  so. 

10773.  That  does  not  seem  quite  consistent  with  your 
statement? — Lloyd's  do  not  insure  craft  very  often. 
They  insure  vessels. 

10774.  They  do  insure  craft  too,  do  they  not  ? — ^I  do  not 
know  of  that 

10775.  Where  do  you  insure  them  ?— With  the  Ocean  ^ee  10863, 
Company  principally,  and  there  are  plenty  of  other  fizma. 
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Mr,  B,  J,        10776.  C«n  ycm-  produce  any  proposal  for  a  policy  in 
Jacob.       wkich  this  provision  is  inseited  or  pn  which  it  appeaf  s 

. that  the  cralt  are  to  be  so  manned,  or^in  which  anything 

|8  June  1901.  j^  ineniti<Mied  with  regard  to  the  manning  ol  the  cralt? 
— ^No,  I  do  not  say  I  can;  .r 

10777.  With  regard  to  this  matter  of  the  loss  of  life, 
See  10646.  which  you  have  referred  to,  you  said  '*  The  number  of 

lives  lost  by  drowning  during  the  last  8  years  has  been 
104,  showing  that  there  is  considerable  risk  to  life, 
which  would  be  greatly  augmented  in  case  of  inexpe- 
rienced mexk  taking  charge  of  craft."  Whose  lives  are 
included  in  that  nuzojber,  104? — ^Licensed  men  and 
apprentices. 

10778.  Where  have  you  got  that  figure  from? — From 
our  books.     We  regieter  all  fatal  accidents  on  the  river. 

10779.  Are  they  fatal  accidents  due  to  improper  navi- 
gation. Do  you  separate  those  from  other  accidents 
or  other  causes  of  death  ? — We  have  no  accidents  from 
improper  navigation.  They  are  generally  caused  by  ool- 
lisions  with  steamers  or  by  men  falling  overboard. 

10780.  Things  which  the  licensed  men  cannot  avoid  ? — 
They  cannot  avoid  it,  or  else  they  would. 

10781.  And  nobody  else  would  avoid  them  ?-— I  do  not 
sagr  that. 

10782.  You  think  then  that  unlicensed  men  might 
avoid  them? — "So,  an  unlicensed  man  would  very  po8> 
-sibly  lose  his  own  life. 

10783.  I  see  that  Captain  Vyvyan,  when  he  was  giving 
his  evidence  at  Question  8570,  said  that  the  loss  of  life 
was  about  two  a  year.  That  would  make  the  figure  16, 
if  it  is  an  average  of  two  a  year,  from  the  running  down 
of  small  craft,  and  so  on.  The  question  was,  "  Would 
10  lives  be  lost  per  annum,  speaking  from  memory? 
A,  About  two  a  year."  Do  you  disagree  with  that? — I 
had  three  in  a  fortnight  once. 

10784.  Of  course,  you  might  have  three  at  one  acci- 
•dent? — There  is  no  guarantee  about  that.  There  is  no 
rule.     These  are  taken  from  our  books. 

10785.  But  these  accidents  are  not  things  apparently 
which  depend  upon  whether  a  man  is  licensed  or  not. 
They  are  accidents  from  running  down  by  steamers, 

•  -or  something  of  that  sort  ? — ^If  an  incompetent  man  is 
aboard  a  barge,  the  chances  are  he  would  very  soon 
lose  his  own  life.  We  do  not  allow  any  incompetent 
man  to  work. 

10786.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  You 
have  put  it  to  the  Commission  that  all  your  licensed 
men  are  practically  competent? — Just  so. 

10787.  And  that  the  barges  at  the  present  time  are 
all  in  charge  of  those  men  ? — ^Yes. 

10788.  And  you  say  you  have  these  losses  of  life  ? — 
Yes. 

10789.  1  ask  you,  do  you  attribute  the  loss  of  life  in 
these  cases  to  anything  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  are 
navigating  the  craft,  or  to  causes  from  outside  which 
these  men  cannot  control — like  the  running  down  by 
■a  steamer  or  something  of  that  sort  ? — ^Yes,  sometimes 
they  strike  a  bridge  and  get  knocked  overboard. 

10790.  It  does  not  depend  on  the  man  who  is  navi- 
gating the  craft,  but  it  depends  on  some  circumstance 
outside  ? — Just  so. 

10791.  With  regard  to  your  examination :  as  a 
matter  of  fact  you  hardly  ever  do  have  a  man  taken 
on  to  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  do  you  ? 
—Yes. 

10792.  Is  not  your  examination  in  Watermen's  Hall  ? 
— Mr.  Fletcher  a  few  months  ago  allowed  a  man  to 
go  on  one  of  his  craft  to  prove  his  competency  as  we 
were  not  satisfied. 

10793.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  your  examination, 
in  99  cases  out  of  100,  rests  upon  the  examination  in 
Watermen's  Hall,  does  it  not  ?— -Just  so.  I  could  prove 
in  a  few  minutes  whether  you  could  navigate  a  barge 
or  whether  you  could  not.  Any  man  that  was  not  able 
to  do  it  I  could  soon  prove  was  not  competent. 

10794.  You  say  that  the  sailing  barges  take  Free- 
men on  board  for  going  through  the  bridges  ? — Yes. 

10795.  You  spoke  of  sailing  barges  from  the  iMiedway. 
Are  you  aware  that  they  do  not  take  men  on  board  to  go 
through  the  bridges? — ^Possibly  the  men  are  licensed 
men. 

10796-7.  i^'o,  the  Medway  people  say  they  do  not  use 
these  men  when  they  are  going  through.     I  do  not  know 


what  a  hov^ler  is,  but  they  sometimes  teJce  a  hoveller  for 
barges  carry ii^  120  tonsj  though  they  generally  have 
a  tug? — ^They  are  termed  hovellers.  They  ^earn  tbdx 
living  by  working  these  craft  up  through  the  bridges. 

10798.  They  do  not  have  them  when  they  have  a 
tugi  do  they  ? — No,  there4«  no  occasion  when  they  have 
a  tug. 

10799.  There  are  two  conditions,  then,  under  which 
they  do  not  take  them.  They  do  not  take  them  if  they 
are  under  120  tons,  and  they  do  not  take  them  if  they 
have  a  tug  ? — I  have  known  plenty  of  them  take  them 
with  50  ton  barges  when  they  are  not  used  to  going  up 
through  the  bridges.  There  is  no  rule  without  an  ex- 
ception. There  are  some  of  these  Medwiiy  men  who  and 
so  constantly  up  a^d  down  through  the  bridges  and 
have  been  with  hovellers  for  years  that  they  know  how  to 
do  it  themselves ;  they  know  all  the  sets  of  the  tides. 

10800.  You  say  it  is  unnecessary  when  they  have  a 
tug  ? — Quite  unnecessary  for  an  extra  man.  All  that 
they  have  to  do  is  to  steer  their  barge  behind  a  tug. 

10801.  Your  Watermen's  Company's  rules  require 
that  the  ordinary  dumb  barge  (not  a  sailing  barge 
which  goes  right  through)  has  to  have  a  man  on  board 
even  if  he  is  in  tow  ? — Yes,  one  man  always.  It  is  very 
necessary  for  one  man  to  be  on  board  a  barge  in  tow. 

10802.  But  you  require  him  to  be  a  licensed  man? 
—Yes. 

10803.  You  have  just  told  me  that  is  unnecessary  if 
you  have  another  man  on  ? — I  can  give  you  the  reason. 
Suppose  the  barge  was  to  break  adrift  from  the  tug, 
who  is  to  manage  her  if  she  has  not  a  competent 
licensed  man? 

10804.  Who  manages  the  Medway  barges  if  they 
break  away  from  the  tug? — They  have  two  men  on 
board  her. 

10805.  But  they  are  not  licensed  men? — But  they  are 
men  who  understand  navigation. 

10806.  May  I  put  it  to  the  Commission  that  capacity 
for  navig^ating  a  barge  does  not  depend  upon  a  man  s 
license.  In  the  case  of  the  Medway  you  have  the  evi- 
dence of  that? — I  have  not  stated  so.  I  stated  in  mj 
case  that  a  lad  who  was  with  his  father  was  btought  up 
to  it,  and  that  practically  he  under^'ent  the  same  thing. 
A  lad  with  his  father  many  years  on  a  sailing  barge  has 
the  same  knowledge  as  a  man  who  has  been  apprenticed. 

10807.  You  spoke  about  the  necessity  for  taking  li- 
censed men  on  board,  Ijecause  the  traffic  is  a  very  difficult 
one  in  London,  with  risks  of  collision,  and  so  on.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  when  a  barge  is  not  in  chuge  of  a  tug, 
and  she  is  being  navigated,  she  is  almost  invariably  going 
with  the  tide,  is  she  not  ?— She  could  not  go  otherwisa 

10308.  Then  I  may  put  it  higher — she  is  always  going 
with  the  tide? — Certainly. 

10809.  And  all  other  moving  traffic  of  the  barge  class 
is  doing  the  same,  is  it  not  ? — Just  so. 

10810.  I  only  wonted  that  because  you  were  oomparing 
it  with  being  so  much  worse  than  street  traffic  ?-— A  baige 
doos  not  go  where  you  tell  it. 

10811.  That  entirely  depends  on  how  yon  tell  it?^ 
You  would  have  to  navigate  it  You  would  have  to  row 
with  the  oars  or  it  would  not  go  where  you  wanted  it. 

10812.  I  suppose  a  horse  woidd  not  go  in  any  particu- 
lar direction  unless  you  used  your  reins  or  niAde  a  judi- 
cious use  of  the  whip  ? — No, 

10813.  Yon  ctmnot  steer  him  like  a  motor  oar?— It 
requires  skill. 

10814.  With  regard  to  this  question  of  licensed  mao. 
Licensed  wateirmen,  under  your  Act,  who  ply  for  hire, 
ore  obliged  to  go  for  regulated  taxes  when  required  fay 
any  person,  and  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  point  they  are 
required  to  go  to? — Just  so. 

10815.  Your  licensed  lightermen  are  under  no  obli- 
gation in  respect  of  their  privilege  to  work,  are  they  ^ 
^o,  unless  a  man  has  taken  a  job  ;  then  he  is  bound  to 
&]ish  it. 

10816.  That  is  a  question  of  his  personal  contract  with 
his  employer,  but  under  your  Act  he  is  not  obliged  to 
render  any  service  in  return  for  his  privilege  ?— Neither 
is  a  watenskan,  unless  he  is  in  the  bout  plying  for  a  faze. 

10817.  If  he  is  plying  like  a  cabman  plying  on  the 
street  he  is  obliged  to  go  for  fixed  fares,  and  he  is  obliged 
to  go  where  he  is  told  f-^ust  so. 

10818.  The  licensed  waterman  is  under  no  ooirespond- 
ing  obligation  ? — No. 
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10819.  He  used  to  be  under  obligatioiiis  until  1859, 
under  the  Impressment  Acts,  was  he  not? — He  was  never 
under  an  obligivtion  to  wotic  unleas  he  wkihed  to  do  so. 

10620.  Was  he  not  under  an  obligation  till  1859  to 
impressment  f6r  sea  service  for  the  "Rofyni  Navj? — ^Tes  ; 
so  ne  is  now. 

10821.  You  are  not  aware  that  that  obligation  was 
repealed  by  the  Act  of  1859  ? — ^I  do  not  thin^  you  will 
find  it  repealed. 

10822.  Yes,  it  is.  It  is  the  5th  Seotion  of  the  Act. 
I  know  your  Watermen's  Aots  pretty  well  ? — I  will  not 
dispute  it. 

10823.  It  is  Section  5  of  the  Watennen's  Act  of  1859 
which  repeals  the  obligation?-^  will  not  dispute  it. 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory,)  That  is  so ;  I  agree  with  my 
friend. 

10624.  {Mr.     Claude    BaggaUay.)  There    is    another 
point  I  want  to  ask  you  about.     Do  you  think  you  have 
any  power  to  revoke  a  licence  once  granted  to  a  lighter- 
man, '  however  incompetent  he  is  ? — ^Yes. 

10825.  Have  you  any  power  under  your  Act,  that  you 
are  aware  of,  for  that  purpose? — We  are  the  licensing 
body;  surely  we  have  power  to  revoke. 

10826.  You  are  oibliged;  under  certain  ciroumstances, 
to  give  a  man  a  licence.  You  have  power  for  the  re- 
covery of  your  fees,  and  for  keeping  a  certain  con- 
trol over  his  conduct,  to  renew  the  licence.  On  the 
ground  of  his  incompetency,  or  on  any  oiiher  ground, 
do  you  think  you  have  any  power  whatever  to  revoke 
it? — We  have  done  it  in  the  case  of  convictions. 

10827.  You  think  you  have  the  power? — Yes. 

10828.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  sections  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  at  the  present  moment^  but  that  is 
your  impression? — ^Yes. 

10829.  You  have  referred  to  the  Bill  of  1899.  Y9U 
gave  evidence  against  that,  did  you  not  ?— Yes.'  .  ^ 

10830.  Can  you  tell  me  who  were  the  promoters  of 
that  Act  ? — The  Amalgamated  Association  of  Watermen 
and  Lightermen  of  the  Biver  Thames. 

10831.  Are  they  a  body  which  contained  at  that  time 
about  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  licensed  lighter- 
men ? — Less  than  one-third.  There  were  not  2,000  men 
of  the  whole  number  that  were  subsoriJbers,  and  many 
of  them  were  against  that  Bill  entirely. 

10832.  It  was  a  very  large  number? — ^No,  it  was  not 
one-third  of  the  number. 

10833.  If  it  was  one-third,  2,000.  that  was  a  con- 
siderable number? — ^There  were  2,000  subscribers  on 
their  books,  but  there  were  a  lot  of  them  who  did  not 
subscribe  to  that  Bill. 

10834.  You  remember  we  opposed  that  bill  ? — ^Yes. 

10635.  I  daresay  you  will  remember  that  one  of  the 
principal  things  put  forward  was  that  they  were  pro- 
posing to  get  representation  upon  the  board  of  the 
Watermen's  Company  ? — ^Yes. 

10836.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  your  case  for  the 
opposition  there  was  that  if  they  got,  as  they  would 
do,  a  controlling  voice  on  the  board  of  the  Watermen's 
Company,  it  would  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  lightermen  into  one  gigantic  trades'  union,  which 
would  imperil  the  trade  of  London  f— It  would. 

10837.  That  was  the  case  ?— Yes. 

10838.  You  have  given  some  tonnage  figures.  Can 
you  tell  me  whether  those  figures  are  the  registered 
tonnage  as  measured  under  the  Act  of  1893,  or  are  they 
the  gross  tonnage  ^— They  are  according  to  our  measure- 
ment. 

10839.  They  are  the  gross  measurement? — ^Yes. 

10640.  It  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  carrying 
capacity,  does  it  ?— It  is  whatever  the  barge  would  carry 
level  with  the  water. 

10641.  Can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  that  ton- 
nage 18  owned  by  the  memibers  of  the  Watermen's  Com- 
pany ? — "So,  I  have  not  the  figure.  There  are  non-free- 
men barge-ownen ;  they  are  all  registered  the  same. 

10842.  This  includes  the  whole  of  what  belongs  to  the 
lighterage  companies,  and  so  on  ?— Yes,  and  wharfingers 
—all  barges  navigating  with  the  port  hare  to  be  regis- 
tered. 

10843.  But  you  cannot  tell  me  what  fraction  of  that 
is  owned  by  the  company?— 1I  could  not  teU  you  that. 

4T36. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  George  WaUaee. 
10644.  Is  the  tonnage  that  you  have  given  of  704,000, 
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tonnage  by  measurement,  or  the  burden  tonnage  of  the  18  June  1901. 

craft  according  to  your  Act? — ^Our  measurement  is  of       

burden  tonnage  really.  It  is  measured  so  closely  that 
I  do  not  suppose  a  barge  would  carry  more  than  half 
a  ton  more  than  what  we  measure. 

10645.  Is  this  it :  tonnage  by  measurement  of  craft, 
multiplied  by  jj,  to  be  deemed  the  weigh t-cariying 
capacity  or  burden  tonnage  of  craft? — ^That  is  it. 

10646.  Are  those  figures  of  704^000  tons  and  61,000 
tons,  in  your  evidence,  ^e  burden  tonnage? — ^Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Horace  Awfry. 

10647.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Baggallay,  has  asked 
yoa  about  tibe  *bill  of  1800  ^Yee. 

10648.  That  was  before  the  House  of  Lords  ?— Yes. 

10649.  On  that  occasion,  I  believe,  my  learned  friend 
so  suDceesfully  adhrooatedi  your  interests  that  the  bill 
was  thrown  out  ?— That  is  so. 

10850.  The  Committee  deeided  that  the  oonatitation 
of  the  oonii  of  the  WateEonen's  Company  ddd  not  re- 
ouire  alteration  ?— Yes. 

10651;  He  has  asked  you  whether  you  have  any  power 
to  revoke  a  licenoa  May  I  refer  you  and  the  Com- 
missionere  to  Section  64  of  the  Act  of  1850:  "H  any 
lightermen  or  watermen  to  whomi  a  licence  is  graivted 
in  pursuance  of  this  Act  is  guilty  of  such  misconduct  or 
aote  of  incompetency  while  working  ae  a  lighterman 
or  waterman  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  court  of 
masters,  wardens,  and  assistants,  to  disqualify  him  either 
wholly  or  partially  from  holding  such  licence, 
sach  couit  may,  after  heariag  all  he  has  to  lurge  in 
his  defence,  and  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  said  con- 
servators of  the  Biver  l^ames,  who  may  revoke  or 
Modify  the  order  of  the  said  court,  endorse,  suspend, 
or  cancel  altogether  any  licence  he  may  hold.  Is  that 
the  answer  to  my  frienu  s  question  % — Yes. 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  It  is  .the  answer.  I  mwm  not 
aware  of  this  section.  I  had  looked  at  the  other  sections 
further  on  about  the  prooeedinffs  dn  the  cooxt.  I  ad- 
mit at  once  that  that  answers  uiat  point 

10668.  (Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  I  w«nt  to  aak  a  question 
about  examinlation  of  oandidlatefl.  lb  ia  snggeeted  tiiat 
you  very  seldom  put  a  candidate  to  a  practical  test 
on*  the  river ;  but,  in  fact,  are  you  assi^ed  al>wiajs  in 
your  d-eliberations  by  the  reports  of  yiour  injectors  I— 
We  only  refer  to  the  inspectors  as  to  their  knowledge 
of  the  candidate. 

10655.  Are  the  inspectors  emplo^^ed  constantly  on 
the  river?— Nearly  half  the  week.  Half  a  week  in  the 
ofSce  doing  their  reports  and  hall  a  week  afloat. 

10854.  Is  it  their  business  to  make  themselves  ao- 
qunint^  with  ;the  apprentices  who  are  at  work  on  the 
river  ?— They  know  nearly  all  of  them  in  their  differeBt 
sections. 

10855.  Before  granting  the  licence  do  you  have  be- 
fore you  the  reports  of  your  inspectors  as  to  the  man's 
capacity  ? — They  are  always  in  the  room  and  we  refer 
to  them.  We  say:  *'Do  you  know  this  man?''  and 
they  say  they  do  or  they  do  not. 

10856.  With  regard  to  the  strike  to  which  so  much 
reference  has  been  made,  as  a  matter  of  fact  at  the 
last  strike  how  many  lightermen  out  of  the  total  nxun- 
ber  went  out  on  strike 7 — I  should  think  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  them. 

10857.  One  third  did  not  go  out? — One  third  did  not 
go  out. 

10656.  Were  they  the  foremen  who  did  not  go  out? — 
Some  of  the  lightermen  as  well;  in  fact,  the  only 
reason  why  our  lightermen  did  go  out  was  that  they 
were  so  mixed  up  with  others  and  they  were  afraid  to 
keep  in. 

10850.  From  your  experience  on  the  river  would 
there  be  a  possibility  of  a  strike  whether  the  men  were 
licensed  or  not? — All  bodies  of  men  combine  azid 
strike.  When  there  is  combination  there  is  generally 
a  strike  i!  they  do  not  get  their  own  way. 

10860.  Would  the  abolition  of  the  licences  in  your 
opinion  abolish  all  strikes  on  the  xiTsrl^— iNb,  osr- 
tainly  not. 

10661.  Now  one  question  about  the   bill    of   IQW. 

3z2 
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Ur.  B.  /.     ^o"  ^^^®  '^^^  asked  by  one  of  the  Commissioners  if 
Jacob.  '    you  oottld  give  the  reasons  whioh  influenced  that  Com- 

mittee,  but  as  they  were  not  expressed  I  suppose  you 

18  June  1901.  cannot  do  that.  May  I  take  it  from  the  report  that  there 
were  only  three  witnesses  called  on  behalf  of  the 
Watermen's  Company  in  opposition  to  the  bill?  Do 
you  know  that  as  a  fact?--I  think  that  was  a  fact 

10662.  Mr.  Robert  Grey,  Mr.  H.  E.  Braine,  and  Oap- 
tain  Mills  ^I  am  not  aware  of  any  others  from  my 
memory. 

10663.  le  it  a  fact  that  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
evidence  the  Committee  said,  through  their  Chairman, 
"  The  Committee  have  decided  that  they  will  not  trouble 
counsel  against  the  bill  to  call  any  further  witnesses  or 
to  address  the  Committee.  They  have  determined  that 
on  the  evidence  now  before  them  the  preamble  is  not 
proved,  but  they  will  make  a  special  report."  The 
special  report  has  been  put  in  this  morning,  ^at  is 
so,  is  it  not?— 'I  believe  so. 

I  oan  now  hand  in  a  copy  of  the  river  craft  policy  of 
the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation. 

{TKe  witness  handed  m  a  copy  of  (he  River  Craft  Poliry 
of  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation ^ 
Limited.     See  Appendix^  ^th  Day,  No.  16. ) 

(Mr.  Harper.)  My  lord,  I  will  now  hand  in  a  copy  of 

the  special  case  and  judgment  in  the  case  of  Borrowman, 

Phillips  and  Company  v.  Wilson.      That  was  the  case 

which  was  i^erred  to  in  evidence  yesterday,  and  also 

See  10106.  '^  ^^7  ^^  ^^  judgment  which  I  promised  to  hand  in. 

\{Mr.  Harper  handed  in  a  copy  of  the  special  case  of 
Borrovomany  Phillips  rf*  Company  v.  Arthur  Wilson 
in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Queen^s  Bench  Division. 
See  Appmdvr,  S7th  Day,  No.  17.  Also  a  copy  of  the 
judgmetit  in  the  case  of  Borroicman,  PhtUips  A 
Company  v.  Wilson  in  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Aprd  7th,  1S91.    See  Appendix,  27th  Day,  No.  IS.) 


See  10664. 


{Chairmam,.)  Before  we  adjourned,  the  learned  Coun- 
sel, appearing  for  the  London  County  Council,  asked  us 
for  some  exioession  of  our  wishes  with  reg»d  to  the 
order  in  whioh  we  would  hear  the  speeches  of  the 
learned  Counsel  later  on. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  Would  you  hear  me  upon  that, 
my  Lord,  before  you  decide? 

(Chairman.)  Yes,  as  I  know  you  are  a  very  busy  maiL 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  was  only  going  to  say  this. 
I  think  really,  strictly  speaking,  I  have  the  right  to  the 
last  word.  I  am  not  speaking,  of  course,  of  seniority 
— I  want  to  conceal  that  as  much  as  possible  now — but 
we  are  practically  the  promoters.  As  your  Lordship 
knows,  this  all  arose  out  of  our  bills,  and  your  Lordship 
thought  that  the  right  course  to  pursue  was  to  have  Mr. 
Scott  practically  first,  and  I  see  that  upon  the  6th  of 
]M[ay,  when  the  contentious  business  was  commenced,  and 
when  Counsel  were  allowed  to  appear  before  this  Com- 
mission, Mr.  Scott  was  called  as  the  first  witness.  There- 
fore we  opened.  Now  we  ought  to  hear,  I  think,  tiie 
criticisms  that  are  to  be  made  upon  us  before  we  are 
called  upon  to  say  anything.  Therefore  I  should  sug- 
gest, notwithstanding  what  my  learned  friend  has  said, 
that  we  ought  to  have  the  last  word. 

{Chairm^Jkn.)  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  learned 
Counsel  did  not  make  any  suggestion  as  to  the  oouxse 
of  procedure.  We  are  quite  willing  to  leave  the  matter 
to  you  gentlemen  who  are  representatives  of  the  various 
bodies  for  whom  you  appear.  We  leave  it  to  yon  to 
come  to  some  satisfactory  arrangement  between  your- 
selves before  the  1st  of  July. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brotme.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases. 


See 
107% 


(Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  June  34,  at  11  o'clock.) 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH    DAT- 


Monday^  ^^ih  June,  190] 


PRESENT  : 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Revelstoke  {Chait'nian). 


The  Hon.  William  Robert  Wellesley  Peel,  m.p. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen,  k.c.b«  ll.d. 

Sir  John  Wolfe  Wolfe-Barry,  k.c.b.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s. 


Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.,  and  Mr.  Gborob  Wax- 
roAcs  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  London  and  India  Dock 
■"Company. 

Mr.  Lswis  Coward,  k.c,  appeared  on  beibalf  of  the 
3£illwall  Dock  Company. 

Mr.  H.  W.  LoEHNis  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Surrey 
'  Commercial  Dock  Comjuoiy. 

Mr.  T.  £.  ScRUTTON,  £.c.,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Porter 
appeared  on  behalf  of  i^e  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Daldy  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  London 

-  County  Council 

Mr.  Clattde  Bagqallay,  e.g.,  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  Thames  Oonserrancy. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Harper  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Wharfingers'  and  Warehousekeepers'  Assooioition. 

Mr.  James  Cranstoun  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 

-  Association  of  Master  Lightermen  and  Bargeowners. 


Rear-Admiral  Sir  John  Hext,  k.cle. 
John  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  m.p. 

Cecil  Owen,  Esq.,  Secretaty, 

Mr.  Horace  Avory,  b:.c.,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
watermen  and  Lightermen's  Company. 

Mr.  Claude  Bagqallay,  k.c.,  and  Mr,  F.  P.  M. 
Schiller  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  promoteiB  of  the 
Thames  Lightesvnen's  Bill 

Mr.  Rowland  Whitehead  appeared  on  beibalf  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Joseph  Shaw  appeared  on  behalf  ol  tiie  North 
ix>naon  Railway  Company. 

cu^'  /•  £•  ¥•  Schiller  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Short  Sea  Traders'  Association. 

:ae  Hon.  J.  D.  Fxtzgerald,  k.c.,  appeared  on  behalf 
of  the  Comnussioners  of  Sewers  for  the  limits  extend- 
ing foom  Lombard's  Wall  to  Gravesend  Bridge  in  Kent ; 
^e  Ckmmussioners  of  Sewers  from  6z«.veseDd  Bridge  to 
Sheerness  in  Kent ;  the  Commissioners  of  Seweia  for 
Havering  and  Dagenham  and  other  levels  in  Essex ; 
and  theCoiamissioners  of  Sewers  for  Rainham  and  other 
levels  in  Essex. 


Mr.  Richard  Deering  recalled  and  further  examined. 


10864.  {CJiainnan.)  You  are  managing  ddrectoo:  of 
Messrs.  James  W.  Cook  and  CX>.,  Limited,  wharfingers 
and  bargeowners  ? — ^Yes. 

10864a.  You  have  already  appeared  before  this  Com- 
mission representing  the  Association  of  Maeter  Lighter- 
men and  Bargeowners? — ^Yes. 

10865.  You  appear  now  in  order  to  give  evidence  with 
reference  to  the  licensing  system  of  the  Watermen's 
Company  ? — ^Yes. 

10866.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  teU  us  whai  you 
have  to  say  on  that  subject?— 4n  the  evidence  that  I 
gave  before  the  CJommission  on  the  20th  March  last, 
nothing  was  sadd  by  me  as  to  the  working  lightermen, 
nor  wae  my  opinion  asked  as  to  whether  I  oonaidered 
the  present  system  of  licensing  men  by  the  Waitermen's 
Company  necessary  for  safe  navigation  of  the  river 
both  in  regard  to  life  and  crai£t,  or  whether  I  agreed 
with  the  witnesses  who  had  preceded  me,  viz.,  Messrs. 
T.  W.  Jaoobs,  jun.,  and  Richard  Lambert,  who  were 
in  favour  of  throwing  the  liver  open.  As  a  lighterman 
who  served  an  apprenticeship  on  the  river,  I  am  cer- 
tainly of  opinion  tnat  apprenticeehip  and  licensing  are 
both  more  necessary  nowadays  than  ever  they  were. 
My  reason  for  saying  this  is  that  ships  and  barges 
have  greatly  increased  in  size  during  ishA  last  few  years, 
thus  rendering  navigation  much  more  difficult.  In  l^e 
old  days  of  paddle  steam  vessels  for  ooasfaing  and  con- 
tinental purpoees,  with  stems  curved  round,  if  a  barge 
were  in  the  way  the  steamer  turned  astern,  and  the  wash 
from  her  paddles  would  send  the  barge  away,  and  if 
ihe  did  strike,  the  curved  bow  very  freqisently  would 


lake  the  gunwale  of  the  barge  and  do  some  damage  to       «.    « 
that,  but  not  cut  her  down  to  the  ohine  ae  is  thTcase      ;?!l- 
with  the  present  steamers  with  straight  stems,  or  stems      -^^ff]^' 
that  rather  protrude  at  the  lower  part  further  into  the  24  June  1901. 

river  than  the  upper  part.     The  consequence  is  that       • 

screw  steamers,  which  are  not  so  eaeily  turned  astern, 
when  they  do  strike  a  barge,  the  bottom  pait  of  thi 
stem  chines  the  barge,  and  the  damage  is  much  more 
senous  both  to  the  craft  and  the  goods  laden  in  it. 
1  was  apprenticed  to  the  water  when  I  wa«  14  yean  of 
age.    I  served  six  years,  and  I  obtained  my  freedom 
directly  I  was  out  of  my  time.    I  then  worked  as  a 
lighterman  for  three  years,  and  then  went  izrto  tuas. 
2*^  3    n     ^^^l^^  obtained  the  command  of  the  tai 
Battler,    wluch  was  one  of  the  largest  baige  tugs  at 
that  time.    After  that  I  was  foreman  to  Messrs  A/Frey 
and  Co.,  then  assistant  manager  for  thai  firm  until  19 
years  ago,  when  I  joined  Mr.  Ross  in  the  fizm  of  Rosa 
and  Deenng,  so  that  my  time  has  been  employed  on  the 
nver  the  whole  of  my  life.    I  have  paid  parfaionlar 
attention  to  the  system  of  having  licensed  men  in  ail 
barges  working  on  the  Thames,  and  there  are,  in  my 
opinion,  many  reasons  why  the  men  should  be  undw 
some  control,  such  as  is  now  in  existenoeu    The  fact  that 
there  is  only  such  control  on  the  Thames  is  answered,  I 
think,  by  the  fact  that  there  is  only  one  Thames  in 
the  Kingdom,  and  whMst  I  think  Thames  men  could  do 
the  work  of  all  the  other  rivers,  yet  if  you  brought  men 
from  the  other  nvera,  they  would  not  be  able  to  do 
Thames  work.    I  have  been  on  the  Ouse  and  the  Mersey 
and  have  conversed  with  the  lightermen  on  those  riveav' 
in  order  that  I  might  form  an  opinion  on  the  eubjersfc' 
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^     p        and  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  I  have  been  told  that 

TuJ^       they  could  not  undertake  to  work  London  barges  on  the 

^^"^^^      London  river.     During  the  recent  strike,   men  from 

34  June  1901.  other  rivers,  and  also  men  from  fishing  vessels  were 

brought  to  London  to  navigate  barges,  but  none  of  them 

would  attempt  to  take  a  barge  under  oaass  for  navigation. 
In  the  case  of  contract  men,  they  as  a  rule  have  worked 
for  years  on  the  river  in   some  capacity,  other  than 
navigating  barges,  before  they  enter  into  their  contract, 
and  the  master  who  takes  contract  men  always  satisfies 
himself  that  they  are  trustworthy,   and  have   a  good 
knowledge  of  navigation,   otherwise    it    would    never 
answer  his  purpose  to  contract  them.     I  have  during 
my  career  only  had  one  contract  man,  and  he  has  given 
up   work  on   the   river   and   returned  to  working   on 
barges  in  the  docks  as  a  watchman  and  barge  loader. 
In  my  opinion  the  Watermen's  Company  is  to  all  in- 
tents the  Scotland  Yard  of  the  Thames,   and  just  as 
the   police  license   busmen  and   cab   drivers,    so   the 
Watermen's  CJompany^rant  licences  for  the  lightermen 
and  watermen  on  the  river.     It  is  necessary  to  have  a 
firm  hold  on  the  men.     The  largest  proportion  of  the 
goods  are  and  must  always  be  lightered  by  lightermen, 
and  as  a  class  they  are  men  who  are  very  honest  and 
can  be  trusted.     They  have  day  and  night,  and  often 
on  dark  nights,  the  care  of  goods  which  have  not  been 
tallied  into  their  barge  and  which  might  be  purloined, 
and  looking  to  the  value  of  the  cargoes  that  are  afloat 
and  the  number  of  men  employed  as  lightermen,  the 
robberies  are  very  very  small,  in  fact  I  consider  the  pre- 
sent day  lighterman  would  compare  favourably  with  any 
tradesman    for    honesty.      There   is    another   matter. 
JSfearly  all  the  dutypaying  goods  are  sent  to  bonded 
warehouses  for  weighing  for  duty,  and  they  have  to  be 
lightered  in  the  custody  of  lightermen  with  duty  un- 
paid.    My  firm  does  a  large  quantity  of  dutiable  goods, 
such  as  tea,  tobacco,  et«.     I  may  mention    we    have 
carried  for  one  firm  3,500,000  chests  of  tea  since  we 
have  been  in  business,  not  one  pound  of  which  has 
gone  to  the  scale  for  du*y  until  it  has  passed  through 
our  hands.     These  are  put  in  our  barges  in  bond  and 
the  duty  is   not   paid   until    delivery   at  the  bonded 
warehouses.     I  have  never  had  a  complaint  from  the 
Customs  that  these  unpaid  duty  goods  have  been  in 
any  way  tampered  with,  which  I  think  speaks  volumes 
for  the  present  system  and  the  safety  of  the  revenue. 
'  I  believe  95  per  cent,  of  the  tea  is  carried  in  craft  to 
the  warehouses.     All  the  rum  and  90  per  cent,  of  all 
the  tobacco  that  comes  to  London  passes  through  the 
hands  of  the  working  lightermen  before  it   comes  to 
scales  to  weigh  or  be  gauged  for  duty.     In  my  opinion 
every  care  is  taken  by  the  Watermen's  Company  to 
ensure  men  who  obtain  licences  being  capable  and  fit 
for  the  duty,  and  in  any  case  of  a  man  applying,  even 
with  his  papers  fully  signed,  about  whom  the  Court, 
of  which  I  am  a  junior  member,  has  any  doubt,  he  is 
required  to  navigate  a  barge  under  oars  in  the  presence 
of  one  of  the  company's  inspectors  before  the  licence 
is  granted  to  him,  although  he  may  have  passed  his 
theoretical  examination.     In  a  case  of  dishonesty  the 
licence  is  immediately  cancelled,  but  if  the  guilty  man 
•  oan  get  an  employer  to  say  he  will  employ  him,  on  an 

,  application  to 'a  full    Court   in   writing,  and   on  his 

.  *    _  giving  proof  that  since  his  discharge  from  prison  he 

has  been  working  and  getting  an  honest  living,  the 
Court  will  renew  his  licence.  At  the  same  time  the 
inspector  of  his  district  knows  it,  and  he  keeps  an  eye 
upon  him  and  reports  to  the  Court  if  he  considers  he 
•  is  acting  in  at  all  a  suspicious  manner  and  not  working 
honestly  for  his  Kring,  but  likely  to  lapse  into  dis- 
honesty again.  To  sum  it  up,  my  opinion  is,  the 
licence  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  my  opinion,  if  the 
river  be  thrown  open,  I  consider  the  risks  which  my 
firm  would  run  alone  with  their  laden  craft,  from  un- 
trained men  navigating  barges,  would  be  enormous. 

108&7.  Why  do  you  suppose  that  if  there  were 
no  licences"  the  barge  owners,  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  goods  would  employ  untrained  men?—- 
Some  firms  might  take  any  man  who  offered  his 
services  because  he  would  be  cheaper  ;  and  the  expense 
of  insuring  with  trained  men  now  is  enormous.  A 
barge  load  of  tea  is  frequently  worth  £5,000,  and  the 
Customs  can  call  upon  us  to  pay  the  duty  on  it  not- 
withstanding it  may  have  been  sunk,  and,  apart  from 
the  damage  to  which  the  barge  itself  might  be  subject, 
my  firm  might  also  be  made  liable  for  large  amounts 
presuming  that  the  barges  by  reason  of  incompetent 
men  being  in  charge  were  allowed  to  drift  foul  of 
steamers-  The  latter's  damages  would  ha^e  to  be 
borne  by  my  firm,  and  as  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
liability  of  a  lighterman,  except  the  extent  of  his 
means,  unlike  shipowners  whose  limit  of  liabilities  il^ 


£8  per  ton  on  the  gross  tonnage,  without  deduction  ojx\ 
account  of  engine  room,  for  a  steamer,  and  her  regis- 
tered tonnase  for  a  sailing  ship.  In  the  case  of  an. 
apprentice  being  neglectful  of  his  duty,  on  being 
brought  before  the  Court  he  is  admonished  and  warned, 
to  be  careful,  and  that  generally  has  the  desired  effect 
.upon  him,  beoause  he  knows,  that  if  he  continues  the- 
course  of  conduct  that  he  has  begun,  he  may  never  get 
his  licence,  and  he  is  also  liable  to  a  penalty  under 
the  Act.  In  conclusion  I  may  say  that,  unless  some 
regular  system  of  licensing  and  of  inspection  such  as 
now  carried  on  be  established,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive how  the  trade  of  the  river  is  to  be  carried  on  with 
safety  ior  all  interests. 

10868.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  Did  you  give  evi- 
dence before  the  Board  of  Trade  Committee  on  the 
Navigation  of  the  Thaones  in  1679  ? — "So, 

10869.  (Rear-Admiral  Hext,)  You  talk  about  baizes 
being  navigated  under  oars.  That  number  is  decreas- 
ing every  year,  I  presume? — The  short  distances  and 
the  smaller  craft  will  always  be  navigated  under  oars. 
You  cannot  keep  a  craft  three  or  four  hours  after  high 
water  waiting  to  be  finished.  For  instance,  you  must 
leave  three  or  four  hours  for  Tilbury — ^before  the  tide  is 
out. 


10870.  For  short  distances,  I  presume  you  mean  a  • 
distance  of  a  mile  or  less? — ^Yes,  but  when  you  have- 
towed  six  barges  to  their  destination  you  may  not  be 
able  to  get  them  all  alongside  at  once.     You  have  to 
leave  the  barges  at  a  tier  in  charge  of  a  lighterman.    It 
lb  not  always  possible  to  get  right  straight  alongside  a . 
place  that  you  are  bound  to  with  your  barge. 

10871.  You  talk  about  having  untrained  men.  I 
presume  if  the  Charter  was  done  away  with  the  same 
men  would  work  on  the  river.  They  would  not  all 
depart,  would  they? — ^But  certain  people  might  start 
in  the  business  in  a  small  way,  and  they  would  employ 
the  cheapest  labour  they  could  get.  If  they  did  any 
damage  they  would  not  be  alble  to  pay  it.  At  present 
our  expense  for  insurance  is  enormous.  In  my  firm 
we  do  not  take  the  risk  of  carriage  of  goods  of  any  kind 
or  description.  Notwithstanding  that,  in  order  that 
we  might  be  guarded  against  wilful  negligence  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  we  nave  to  pay  six  guineas  per  cent 
for  a  policy  of  £6,000  ;  but  we  have  to  teke  the  first 
£100  risk  on  each  transaction,  so  that  if  we  had  lost 
this  week  £100  each  on  half  a  dozen  barges,  although 
we  are  insured,  we  should  have  to  teke  the  first  loss  of 
£100  in  each  case,  and  the  distinct  understanding  is 
that  you  do  not  insure  yourself  out  of  that  risk  of  £100. 
And  that  is  the  first-class  underwriters  of  I/loyd's  with 
whom  we  have  done  insuring  for  many  years,  and 
against  whom  we  have  never  had  a  claim  ;  but  for  all 
that  we  cannot  get  the  risk  taken  for  less  than  six 
guineas  per  cent.  That  is  for  a  twelvemonth  on  the 
bulk  of  trie  goods  we  carry. 

10872.  (Sir  Bohert  Giffen,)  Have  you  to  give  security 
to  the  Customs  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  bond. 

10873.  How  much  is  that  in  proportion  to  the  busi- 
ness ?— I  think  our  bond  is  £100,000. 

10874.  So  that  that  is  a  serious  responsibility  ?— If 
we  had  a  barge  of  tea  sunk  to-day,  and  tney  called  upon 
us  to  pay  the  duty  to-morrow,  we  have  to  do  it.  Sup- 
pose a  barge  goes  out  of  sight,  and  is  never  seen  again, 
as  does  happen  sometimes,  we  have  to  pay. 

10875.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  of  your  own  with 
the  lightermen  at  any  time? — ^During  the  last  strike. 
That  is  the  only  trouble  since  1889. 

10876.  Had  you  to  employ  people  in  place  of  the 
lightermen  who  struck  ? — Our  foremen  stuck  by  us  and 
we  had  to  muddle  through,  but  only  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  lightermen  of  the  Port  of  London  stuck 
together.  The  bulk  of  the  men  who  struck  are  what 
we  call  watohmen,  not  freemen.  They  came  out  in  a. 
body  right  through  from  first  to  last. 

10877.  And  not  the  lightermen  ?— Only  10  per  cent 
of  the  lightermen  in  the  Port  of  London  struck. 

10878.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Bid  you  give  evi- 
dence before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  in  1890?— 
No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Daldy. 

10879.  A  sj»tem.  of  licensing  carried  on  by  a  port 
authority  would  be  equally  satisfactory,  would  it  not? 
— That  would  depenxi  upon  whether  the  party  who 
applied  for  a  licence  had  qualified  himself  before  he 
applied  for  it.  How  is  he  going  to  qualify  if  he  is  not 
apprenticed  ?    They  begin  in  my  firm  by  going  into  the- 
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-  docks  for  the  first  six  months  before  they  are  appren- 
ticed. Then  they  come  oat  in  the  river  and  assist  to 
row  the  foreman  or  manager  about  in  a  skiff  for  the 
^ext  six  months. 

10880.  May  1  take  it  from  you  tbat  that  ia  the  only 

-objection  you  «ee  tio  this  eyatem  of  Idcenaing  being  tsasiB- 

.ferred  to  the  poitt  authority  ? — ^My  oibjecticn  ia  that  tfieire 

should  be  nobody  licensed  anless  they  ibave  gone  to 

-  ^prit  on  the  river  as  &  boy. 

p  '  ■ 

I 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Claude  BaggaRay. 

10681.  All  you  want,  I  think,  ia  that  the  men  who 

-  work  the  lighjters  ahall  be  qualdned  9--0ertainly. 

10682.  What  the  security  is  for  getting  that  qualifi- 
*  cation  is  not  a  matlter  of  drnpoirtance.  You  (want  that 
■  they  shall  be  qualified — ithat  is  the  important  thing  1— 

Tmat  I  really  wantt  is  what  you  .persuaded  the  Select 
*-  Commdttee  of  the  House  of  Lor(L»  in  the  early  pait  of 

laat  year — to  keep  to  the  present  «yatem,  because  in 
.  j'our  opinion  after  many  years*  it  oould  not  be  improved 

upon. 

10683l  I  did  not  argue  for  that^You  so  £ar  per- 
suaded that  Select  Committee  itihat  they  advised  <that 
.  the  Ibill  flhouM  not  go  to  a  second!  reading. 

10684.  I  quite  agree,  ibut  waa  <not  what  we  (persuaded 

-  the  Coanonxttee  'then  tbifi  :  That  the  liceneed  lighteranen 
were  -not  a  body  who  ought  to  have  the  prepondezatiog. 

:  iiifliUence  on  the  Court  of  the  Wlateimen's  Company? — 
'That  waa  one  of  the  things* 

10685.  That  was  then  proposed,  waa  it  (not  ?— The 
idea  waa,  I  think,  to  make  a  general  thing  of  it  srnch 

'  aa  is  auggested  (now. 

10686.  I  happen  to  have  my  speech  in  my  pocket. 
•'Somebody  has  kindly  Tepidnted  it.  I  have  been  looking 

at  it.  What  I  want  to  know  ia  thia.  Let  ua  keep  to  the 
point.     Yon  want  a  security  that  the imem  shall  oe  duly   • 
"  qualified.     That  is  the  -principal  itibdng  ?— That  ia  a  very  ^ 
important  ipoint. 

10887.  You  get  properly  qualified  men  who  oome  up 
with  the  sailing  bargee  ifirom  tthe  Medway,  dio  you  not  ? 
— -My  experience  of  tiiose  men  ia  if  they  lower  the  maet 

.  and  have  to  oome  under  oars  (they  engage  a  f  zieeman  of 
the  Watermen's  Company  to  assist  tbem  not  by  rowing 
:  but  by  eteering  their Ibargea  U2>  the  river. 

10888.  Are  not  the  men  who  come  up  in  charge  of  the 
western  bargee  qualified  men? — In  what  way,  licensed 
or  unlicenfi^  ? 

10680.  I  am  speaJdng  of  the  (Medway  biairgee  firet. 

JLre  they  not  qualified  I — ^They  are  qualified  to  handle 

'  their  ibarges  by  letting  go  the  anchor  and  sheering  about, 

but  they  are  not  qualified  to  handle  barges  without 

-  Todders. 

10690.  Do  not  ithey  sail  their  bargee  right  up  from  the 
Medway  to  the  Port  of  London  ? — ^They  do,  but  they 
have  nudders. 

10891.  Do  not  they  row  them  up,  after  they  have  got 
to  ithe  Pool,  themselves? — ^In  moet  caaee  they  engage  a 

'  lighterman  or  a  man  who  is  called  a  hoveller  to  taKe  the 
rudder  while  they  run  the  'barges. 

10892.  In  some  cases  of  the  big  ones,  where  they  go 
through  the  bridges,  is  not  that  the  oase  ?--^Big  and  little, 

you  invariably  see  them. 

10893.  The  Lee  bargea  come  into  tiie  Thames  ?— Yes. 

10894.  And  outf^Yes. 

10696.  ,They  do  not  have  to  have  any  licensed  men  f 
— "Soy  they  have  not. 

10896.  Are  not  the  men  who  work  those  barges  quali- 
fied ? — ^They  are  at  it  from  boyhood. 

10897.  That  may  be,  but  they  are  qualified  without 
being  licensed  men? — ^But  they  navigate  their  own 
harges,  and  no  other. 

10898.  Dq  not  the  men  with  the  barges  which  come 
from  the  west  come  down  navigating  their  barges  with- 
out help?-— They  take  help  below  the  bridges  occasion- 
ally. 

10899.  Right  through  to  London  Bridge  they  do  with- 
out them,  do  they  not? — ^They  do. 

10900.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  are  obliged  to  take 
them  at  the  present  time  below  London  fridge? — ^I 
believe  it  is  by  Act  of  Parliament.  I  cannot  tell  you 
that. 

10901.  Their  exem(ption  only  goes  as  far  as  London 
Bridge?— That  ia  oe. 


10902.  If  they  take  them  below  that  is  not  noces-       Mr,  Ji. 
sarily  an  admission  of  the  incompetence  of  their  m^i      Deering. 

to  navigate  the  barges,  but  it  is  simply  that  they  are  „.  ^ \^. 

obliged  to  take  them,  having  regard  to  the  requizements  ^  «[^jaejwl. 
of  the  Watermen's  Company  ? — ^I  do  not  know  that  ever 

they  have  applied  for  exemption. 

10903.  But  they  have  got  it?— I  do  not  know  that 
they  have  applied  for  it. 

Be-examined  by  Mr,  Horace  A  vary.  • 

10904.  Beference  has  been  made  to  the  strike.  Can 
you  give  us  some  more  particulars  about  the  actual 
number  of  lightermen  who  were  out  on  strike? — Be- 
tween 9  and  10  per  cent,  ol  the  licensed  men.  The 
whole  of  the  labourers  came  out,  as  far  as  I  know. 

10905.  But  the  whole  of  the  foremen  remained  at 
work  ? — ^With  one  or  two  exceptions. 

10906.  Was  there  any  proposal  to  refer  the  dispute 
to  arbitration  ? — I  believe  there  was. 

10907.  What  was  the  question  that  they  came  out 
on  strike  about  ? — ^Departure  from  Lord  Brassey's  award 
by  some  of  the  employers,  I  believe,  was  the  first  cause. 

10908.  Thatwastheoriginof  it?— Yes. 

10909.  A  question  about  overtime? — ^Yes. 

10910.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  Humber.  Befer- 
ence  has  been  made  to  the  barges  working  on  the 
Humber.  Have  you  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
barges  there.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  about 
it? — Captain  Hume's  evidence  seemed  to  be  so  at 
variance  with  what  I  had  heard  that  I  went  down  to 
Hull  last  week,  and  chartered  a  steamer  and  went  along 
the  navigable  channel  everywhere. 

10911.  Having  seen  it,  what  do  you  say  ?— There  is  no 
comparison  whatever  with  the  Thames.  The  only  navi- 
gation there  that  the  men  did  without  a  tug  or  a  sail  is 
to  tow  the  barge  along  the  river  bank  like  a  horse  tows 
a  barge  along  the  Regent's  Canal.  There  is  not  a  buoy 
in  the  river.  There  is  not  a  sign  of  a  ship  ever  having 
been  there  to  let  go  her  anchor  and  load  up  in  the 
stream.  I  saw  the  dock  master,  who  had  been  there 
36  years.  He  had  never  seen  a  barge  under  oars.  I 
thought  that  very  strange,  so  I  went  into  the  docks, 
and  went  over  the  barges.  Not  only  have  they  not  got 
an  oar,  but  they  have  not  a  rowlock  to  put  it  into. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  a  barge  under  oars  in 
the  Humber.  He  said :  "  I  have  been  here  36  years, 
and  I  have  never  seen  such  a  thing." 

10912.  There  is  no  navigation  under  oafs?— None, 
whatever. 

10913.  From  what  you  saw,  would  any  man  who  was 
qualified  to  work  barges  on  the  Humber  be  qualified  to 
work  them  on.  the  Thames?— No;  he  would  know 
nothing  at  all  about  it 

10914.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Court  of  the  Water- 
men's Company? — Latterly. 

10915.  A  junior  member?— Yes. 

10916.  Reference  was  made  to  Mr.  Robert  Grey,  who 
gave  evidence  before  the  Committee  in  1890.  Did  he 
remain  a  member  of  th€|  Court  up  to  the  time  of  his 
leaving  business? — ^Yes. 

10917.  It  is  said  that  a  great  deal  of  towing  is  done 
now-Srdays,  but  in  fact  do  the  tugs  always  have  one 
licensed  man  on  board  ?— Yesw 

10918.  In  practice?— Always.  I  never  knew  a  tug 
to  be  worked  without  a  licensed  man.  Most  firms  have 
two  licensed  men  to  relieve  the  captain,  in  oase  he 
might  be  taken  ill,  or  something  of  tiiat  sort 

(Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Is  that  obligatory  or  op- 
tional? ^        "  r 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  That  is  a  question  which  has  not 
yet  been  decided.  In  the  only  case  in  which  the  ques- 
tion was  raised,  proceedings  were  taken  under  the  bye- 
law,  which  required  two  men  at  least  to  be  on  board, 
and  the  Court  held  that  that  was  not  necessary.  The 
question  whether  one  man  should  be  on  board  has  never 
yet  been  decided  in  a  court  of  law.  The  Company  have 
been  waiting  the  opportunity  to  take  proceedings,  but 
the  occasion  has  never  arisen. 

10919.  That  is  so,  is  it  not?— I  never  knew  a  tug  to 
be  worked  an  the  river  without  a  man  having  a  licMice. 
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Mr.    Charles   Jims  Fzsldeb   re-called   and   further  examined. 


Mr,  C.  t/.         10920.  (Chairman,)  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Fielder.      Messrs.  Fielder,  Hickman  and  Co.,  Lightermen  and 

— 1092L  You  desire  to  g^iva  evidence  now  with  reference 

to  the  licensing  sA^stem  of  the  Watermen's  Company? — 
Yes. 

10022.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  proceed  with 
that  evidence?- -In  the  evidence  that  I  gave  before  the 
Boyal  Commission  on  the  20th  March  last,  I  was  not 
asked  my  opinion  as  regards  ihe  present  system  of 
licensing  men  by  the  Watermen's  Company.  I  attend 
to  the  outdoor  department  of  my  firm's  Dusiness  in  and 
about  the  various  docks  and  the  River  Thames.  I  have 
had  altogether  23  years'  experience :  5  years  as  an 
apprentice,  7  years  as  a  freeman  working  in  the  craft, 
3  years  as  a  foreman,  and  8  years  as  a  master  lighter- 
man. Dnrinff  this  time  the  traffic  on  the  River  Thames 
has  increaseavery  considerably.  The  number  of  steam 
tugs,  vessels  and  barges  has  increased  very  larsely, 
both  in  size  and  number,  and  I  am  of  opinion  tnat, 
owing  to  this  fact,  great  skill  and  training  are  necessary 
for  safely  navigating  all  classes  of  vessels,  particularly 
barges,  of  which  a  large  number  are  moved  under 
oars  both  day  and  night  and  in  all  weathers.  My  firm 
has  55  barges  of  the  gross  burden  of  3,300  tons  and 
employ  regularly  about  25  freemen  and  apprentices  of 
the  Watermen's  Company  of  the  River  Tnames.  Our 
usual  course  of  business  is  to  work  our  craft  as  much 
under  oars  as  possible  consequently  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  our  barges  are  towed.  In  so  working  we 
send  one  freeman  and  one  apprentice  with  craft  loaded 
or  light  up  to  70  tons  carrying  capacity ;  barges  over 
70  tons  carrying  capacity,  two  freemen.  By  working 
our  business  in  this  manner  we  are  gradually  teaching 
the  apprentices  their  business  and  enabling  them  to ' 
become  practical  freemen.  At  every  tide,  say  one  hour 
before  and  one  hour  after  high  water,  the  upper  and 
lower  pool  are  very  much  congested  with  craft  of  every 
description,  and  navigation  is  often  very  difficult  and 
risky.  I  am  of  opinion  that  men  of  skill  and  experience 
are  imperative,  and  are  especially  necessary  at  that 
time  to  be  in  charge  of  all  classes  of  craft.  The  river 
and  sea-going  pleasure  steamers  which  often  carry 
nearly  1,000  persons  each,  nrrive  at  and  depart  from 
this  part  of  the  river ;  consequently  the  risk  to  life  and 
property,  if  craft  were  allowed  to  be  in  charge  of  in- 
experienced persons,  would  be  enormously  increased, 
and  cause  a  grave  and  serious  public  danger.  Con- 
sidering that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cargoes  lightered 
are  very  valuable,  and  are  generally  left  solely  in  the 
lighterman's  charge,  the  number  of  cases  of  neglect 
and  dishonesty  is  small,  which  eoes  to  prove  that  the 
men  as  a  body  are  competent,  reliable  and  honest,  and 
I  certainly  am  of  opinion  that  they  are  quite  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  average  working  man.  I  think  that 
the  Watermen's  Company  who  have  the  granting  of  the 
men's  licenses,  make  the  best  use  of  the  means  at 
their  disposal  to  ensure  that  the  men  they  license  are 
competent,  honest,  and  respectable.  In  fadt,  when  I 
applied  to  the  company  for  my  freedom,  I  was  ex- 
amined in  1883  by  the  master  and  a  member  of  the 
Court  before  it  was  granted.  The  supply  of  good 
licensed  men  is,  however,  somewhat  limited,  in  view 
of  the  rapid  growiih  of  the  river  traffic  ;  if  a  larger 
supply  of  competent  men  were  available,  having  of 
course  a  certificate  to  prove  their  capacity  after  trial 
and  examination  as  at  present,  I  ^ould  be  glad,  so  as 
to  ensure  a  greater  choice  when  extra  men  are  required, 
and  those  now  possessing  the  freedom  would  not  in 
that  case  be  so  independent  as  they  are  at  present. 

10923.  (Bear-Admiral  Hert)  You  have  alluded  to 
the  fifreat  incrense  in  the  size  and  number  of  barges. 
Have  the  numbers  of  the  freemen  increased  proportion- 
ately ? — I  should  think  they  had. 

10924.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  at  all? — No,  T 
must  leave  that  to  the  Watermen's  Company. 

10925.  You  have  said  it  is  the  usual  course  of 
business  to  work  out  craft  as  much  under  oars  as 
possible.  That  is  very  natural,  but  that  is  very  seldom 
done  I  presume  in  the  case  of  long  distances? — For 
any  distance  under  12  miles  it  is  our  practice  to  send 
them  under  oars.  From  London  Bridge  to  the  Royal 
Albert  Docks,  which  is  nearly  12  miles,  we  send  them 
frequently  under  oars  ;  in  fart  I  should  think  quite 
70  per  cent,  of  our  craft  are  under  oars  alwavs. 

10926.  This  is  rather  a  contradiction  to  what  we 
have  already  heard  as  to  lighters  being  towed?— Per- 
haps the  previous  witnesses   have   accustomed   them- 
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selves  to  towing  a  great  deal  more  than  we  have,  hnx 
I  was  brought  up  as  a  practical  man,  and  I  have- 
always  felt  that  it  was  only  right  to  keep  up  the- 
standard  of  men,  and  I  have  given  every  encourage- - 
ment  I  could  to  sending  the  craft  about  under  oars. 

10927.  Then  you  have  alluded  to  the  river  *nd  sea'^ 
going  pleasure  steamers  carrying  1,000  persons.    Do- 
they  carry  your  imen  or  anybody  connected  with  the- 
idvar? — ^I  think  /they  are  all  licensed  by  the  Trinity 
House. 

10928.  Thai  is  a  dififerent  thdng  altogether  ?— Yes. 

10029.  You  have  said  that  the  sujpply  of  licensed  men 
is  very  lionited.  To  w-hat  do  you  attribute  that  if  th^ 
pay  i^  good  ?-— Only  twice  in  my  whole  experience  have- 
I  ever  been  actually  unable  to  get  snen.  Once,  when  H 
was  in  *m<y  appren'tiiceship,  I  was  sent  out  to  find  men, . 
and  had  to  come  back  and  could  ndt  find  them ;  andi 
recently  it  has  occurred  once. 

10030.  You  were  speaking  of  >the  presenit  day.  You: 
said  the  supply  is  somewhat  limited  in  view  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  river  traffic.  The' question  I  want 
to  put  is  why  with  the  good  pay  whioh  I  presume  these 
freemen  get  you  think  there  are  not  more  applicationa 

.  and  a  larger  number  forthcoming  ?— -I  suppose  it  is  be- 
cause the  employers  have  never  availed  tnemselves  of 
Ihe  facilities  that  there  are  to  take  apprentices  or  two- 
years'  contract  men. 

10931.  It  seema  a  curious  thing  that  in  a  port  like  the^- 
Thames  you  should  only  have  about  6,000  ireemen 
when  the  requirememts  appear  to  be  inoreasinff  every 
year?— I  think  a  great  deal  of  that  rests  entirely  with, 
tihe  employ  ens  or  with  the  'bargeowners.    They  are  at  • 
liberty  to  take  as  many  apprentices  as  they  choose, 
and  they  are  also  at  liberty  to  take  what  are  called)! 
contract  men — that  is  «t»  say,  men  who  are  apprenticed, 
for  two  years — but  I  do  not  think  that  they  avail  them- 
selves of  that.     I  do  not  think  you  can  attrobute  the- 
scarcity  of  men  to  anybody  but  oumelves.    The  remedy 
is  in  our  own  hands.     If  we  liked  to  take  the  appren- 
tices thev  would  come  out  as  freemen,  but  we  neglect 
that,  and  trust  to  the  men  keeping  up  the  supply  of 
labour  iniaftead  of  taking  the  matter  into  our  own  hands. . 

10932.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  You  tell  us  that  in  your  opinion> 
the  Watermen's  Company  do  the  best  with  the  means-, 
at  their  disposal.  Do  you  wish  us  to  infer  that  yoU' 
would  like«them  to  have  other  imeans  at  their  disposal  f* 
— ^No,  I  do  not  wish  yoa  to  infer  that.  What  1  wish 
you  to  infer  is  that  before  a  licence  is  granted  by  the 
Watermen's  Company  they  take  eviery  meana  that  it 
in  their  power  to  ascertain  that  the  men  aie  coonpetent. 

10933.  1  quite  understand  that.  You  think  the- 
means  at  your  disposal  are  sufficient  7 — I  do. 

10934.  Are  yoa  familiar  fwdth  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  'the  House  of  Commons  of  1890? — ^No. 

10936.  I  will  just  ask  you  one  question  waith  re- 
ference to  their  recommendation.  Tliey  recommended : 
"That  any  person  should  be  eligible  for  a  lighterman's, 
licence  if  found  on  exaanination  to  possess  the  necessary 
qualification,  it  Tjeing  no  longer  necessary  that  1» 
should  be  an  apprentice  to  a  freeman  or  to  the  widow 
of  a  (freeman*  or  to  a  bargeowner  employing  a  freeman 
or  a  licensed  lighterman."  Will  you  give  us  your  opinion 
on  that  recommendation? — I  do  not  %hink  it  would 
make  much  difference  to  us  if  we  could  make  sure  that 
the  men  were  competent,  but  as  there  is  no  otiier  sys- 
tem ensuring  competency  but  the  Watenmen's  Ooflnpany 
I  feel  bound  to  uphold  that,  more  especially  as  we  have- 
been  so  successful  under  it. 

10935a.  But  if  under  any  other  system  the  area  was 
widened  and  the  end  secured  you  would  not  object  to  it, 
I  gaither?— I  do  not  think  we  oould  object  ito  that.  I 
tliink  all  that  rwe  require  is  coanpetenicy. 

10936.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Have  you  the  regula- 
tions as  to  apprenticeship?  Are  they  going  to  be  put 
in? — ^They  are  contained  in  the  bve-laws  of  the  Com- 
pany, which  I  will  now  hand  in.  You  will  find  them  at 
Section  37. 

{The  Witneftfs  haiided  in  a  copy  of  the  Hye-Lairs  of  the 
Company  of  Watcnnen  ana  IJghter^nen  of  fhf  mrer 
Thames,     See  Aytpendia-,  ^Sth  Day,  No,  1.) 

10937.  Can  you  tell  us  about  what  average  pay  these 
lightennen  obtain  ?— It  varies  considerably.  The  average 
for  our  men  is  £2  17s.  6d.  a  week,  but  it  varies  con- 
siderably  in  different  firms. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


10098*  Is  the  pay  always  by  tJie  week  oar  by  the  num- 
ber of  trips  ? — ^The  men  are  paid  by  the  number  of  days 
and  ni«ht6.  They  are  paid,  say,  68.  per  day  and  68. 
per  night.  A  daj'»  W0fk  as  12  hours  -and  a  night's  work 
is  68.  a  lump  sam,  for  one  job.  It  often  takes  the 
whole  of  the  night---46meftimes  tthree  or  four  hours  or 
five  or  six  hours,  as  the  case  may  be. 

10039.  But  the  average  earning  would  be  £2 178.  6d.  ? 
— Yes.  Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  the  regular  men  in 
our  employ. 

10040.  You  are  only  talking  of  your  own  firm  ? — Yes, 
and  tho  men  who  are  regularly  employed. 

10041.  Would  that  be  a  fair  estimate  for  most  o<f  the 
men,  or  do  you  think  it  would  be  more  or  less  ? — I  could 
sot  give  you  an  average  for  the  whole  number  of  men ; 
I  could  only  give  you  an  average  for  the  jnen  who  are 
oonatantly  in  employments 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Claude  Ba^jgaUay. 

10042.  One  of  the  grievances  you  have,  if  you  have 
one  at  all,  is  that  iperhaps  theire  are  not  quite  enough 
men  to  work  the  lighters  ? — ^I  do  not  know  that  (that  is 
a  grievance ;  it  has  only  occurred  twice,  but  still  the 
fact  remains  that  on  two  occasions  we  could  not  get 
men. 

10943.  If  there  is  a  remedy  wanted,  as  I  understand, 
it  is  in  the  direction  of  being  able  to  get  more  men  ? — 
Competent  men. 

10944.  I  am  assuming  they  are  competent.  I  slm 
not  discussing  now  how  they  are  ascertained  to  be 
qualified,  but  if  you  want  a  remedy  at  all  it  is  in  the 
direction  of  having  a  greater  number  of  competent 
men  ? — ^Yes,  if  there  is  a  remedy,  but  I  most  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  remedy  lies  with  our- 
selves. If  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportuni- 
ties that  are  here  before  us  we  cannot  blame  anyone 
else  for  it. 

10945.  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  when  you  say  it 
lests  with  "  ourselves  "  ^--Master  lightermen  and  barge- 
owners. 

10946.  It  rests  with  them,  does  it  ?— Undouibtedly. 

10947.  I  suppose  you  are  supported  by  the  Amlilga- 
mated  So<*iety  of  Foremen  Lightermen ;  you  are  one  of 
the  Committee  of  that  Society,  are  you  not?— Yes,  I 
am  one  of  the  Committee  and  one  of  the  founders. 

10948.  I  see  your  naaie  on  the  Executive  Council  % — 
Yes. 


10949.  Is  not  one  of  your  rules,  rule  6,  framed  for     Mr,  C.  X 
the  purpose  of  restricting  the  taking  of  apprentices  ? —       FUldar^ 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  was  framed  with  tne  object  of  ■ 
restricting  the  taking  of  apprentices.     I  will  tell  you  ^  June  liOlA 
what  I  think  it  was  put  there  for.     A  foreman  lighter- 
man stands  in  a  unique  position  ;  he  only  superintends 

his  master's  work  and  he  would  be  unable  to  properly 
teach  an  apprentice  by  taking  him  on  barges  under 
oars.  Therefore  we  thoufi^ht  it  was  only  wise  that  we 
should  stipulate  that  he  shall  only  have  one  at  a  time. 

10950.  You  have  restricted  a  foreman,  who  is  a 
member  of  your  society,  from  having  a  second  appren- 
tice until  the  existing  apprentice  shall  have  served 
three  years  ? — ^That  is  so,  but  you  see  a  foreman  lighter- 
man travels  the  whole  of  the  area  where  the  barges  are, 
and  he  does  not  go  under  oars  with  the  barges  himself  ; 
he  therefore  has  not  an  opportunily  of  teaching  the 
apprentices  the  business. 

10951.  How  would  that  apply  in  the  case  of  a  widow ; 
dhe  is  not  restricted  ?— No,  not  at  all.  We  are  no* 
responsible  for  widows. 

10952.  This  would  not  restrict  any  person  who  is  a 
member  of  your  society? — ^No,  but  before  a  widow 
could  take  an  apprentice  I  should  think  she  would  come 
to  men  like  ourselves,  who  would  take  the  lad  and 
teach  him. 

(Chairman.)  1  see  the  next  witness  represent*  the 
society  to  which  you  refer,  Mr.  Baggsllay.  As  we  have 
a  witness  coming  from  that  society,  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  if  you  restricted  your  questions  to  the  general 
part  of  Mr.  Fielder's  evidence. 

(Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  There  is 
one  other  point  I  Fhould  like  to  put  to  this  w.tness. 

10963.  Is  not  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  Restriction 
on  the  production  of  licensed  lightermen? — ^Yes,  with 
this  qualification  ;  we  thought  that  as  the  foreman  was 
not  under  way  in  the  craft  himself,  he  really  was  not 
capable  of  teaching  three  or  four  apprentices.  We 
thought  that  one  at  a  time  would  be  quite  sujQicient  for 
him. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Horace  Avory. 

10064.  Is  the  object  of  that  to  secure  that  the  appren- 
tice shall  be  properly  taught? — ^Undoubtedly. 

10066.  Is  that  the  only  object? — ^That  is  the  only 
object. 


Mr.  Geobox  Hbnbt  Abdlbt  called  and  examined. 


10956.  (Chairman.)  You   are  foreman  lightennan  to 
Messrs.  Hinton  and  Home? — Yes. 

10957.  You    represent   the  Amalgamated   Society   of 
Foremen  Lightermen  of  the  River  Thames? — ^Yes. 

10958.  You  desire  to  give  evidence  with  reference  to 
the  Watermen  and  Lightermen's  Company? — ^Yes. 

10059.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  what  you 
have  to  say?---I  have  been  foreman  lighterman  to 
Messrs.  Hinton  and  Home,  who  are  coal  merchants 
in  a  large  way  of  business,  for  the  past  17  years. 
Their  fleet  consists  of  40  barges.  We  always  have  craft 
on  hire.  I  have  had  as  many  as  80  on  hire,  but  the 
average  working  is  from  50  to  60  barges  all  told.  I 
have  belonged  to  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Foremen 
Lightermen  of  the  River  Thames  ever  since  it  was  re- 
gistered, and  I  have  been  selected  at  a  meeting  of  the 
society  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission.  If 
the  river  were  thrown  open  there  would  be  great 
risk  to  life  and  property.  We  have  frequently  to 
employ  chance  men,  who  are  termed  jobbers.  We  put 
them  on  to  work  a  barge,  from  one  given  point  to 
another,  and  rely  on  their  certificate  that  they  are 
oompetent.  If  there  were  no  licence,  a  man  employed 
over  night  might  foul  a  steanuship  and  do  a  large 
amount  of  damage  between  then  and  the  morning,  and 
the  foreman  would  get  all  the  blame  for  employing 
such  a  man,  although  there  would  be  no  opportunity 
of  judging  of  his  fitness  or  identifying  him  subse- 
quently. In  these  days  of  extreme  pressure  and  tele- 
phones we  receive  orders  up  to  8  p.m.,  and  the  work 
coming  in  up  to  that  time  has  to  be  arranged  by  the 
foreman.  It  is  needless  to  state  my  principals  are 
never  there  at  that  time.  A  point  in  Mir.  Jacobs* 
evidence,  given  on  the  20th  March,   to  which  I  take 
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exception  is  that  he  states  a  lad  of  16  can  navigate  the 
largest  barges;  this  is  a  fallacy.  I  reler  to  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Rule  No.  27,  by  which  uurges  over  50  tons 
burthen  when  navigated  under  oars  must  have  two 
competent  men.  An  apprentice  can  form  the  .lecond 
hand,  but  there  must  be  a  lighterman  in  charge.  A 
good  foreman  always  puts  an  apprentice  with  an  old 
and  tried  freeman,  who  teaches  him  his  business,  and 
when  he  is  able  to  go  alone  he  is  put  into  the  smallest 
craft  to  work  his  way  up.  If  there  were  no  apprentice- 
ship there  would  be  no  opportunity  of  training  the  lada 
and  keeping  them  under  one's  own  eyes.  I  know  the 
ralue  of  skilled  labour,  as  I  lightered  for  my  employers 
rather  better  than  80,000  tons  a.  st  year,  and  five-sixths 
of  that  work  was  done  under  -  ars.  I  only  employ  o 
tug  on  special  occasions,  or  if  going  to  Brentford.  My 
main  work  is  moving  about  from  Messrs.  William 
Cory  and  Sons'  derricks  and  Regent's  Canal  to  the 
Pool,  as  my  employers,  amoug^iT.  other  work,  lighter 
coal  to  nearly  all  the  steamers  in  the  most  crowded 
part  of  the  river,  viz.,  the  Pool.  Another  matter  is 
an  apprentice  is  bound  to  work,  or  he  can  be  brought 
up  before  the  Court  and  punished.  If  the  river  were 
thrown  open  discipline  would  be  at  an  end,  and  in  bad 
weather,  ice,  and  snow,  there  would  be  u.iiiculty  in 
getting  the  men  to  work  at  all,  as  there  would  be  prac- 
tically no  governing  authority.  I  object  to  Mr.  Jacobs' 
statement  "  that  the  great  majority  of  crsit  are  towed," 
as  a  large  proportion  of  craft  are  worked  under  oars. 
I  should  point  out  that  the  river  is  beeoming  more 
congested  year  by  year,  and  that  navigation  therefore 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult. 

10960.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Why  are  not  some 
more  tugs  employed.  Is  it  because  it  is  cheaper  to 
navigate  by  oars?— Yes,  it  is  a  matter  of  perhaps  2s. 
or  3s.  a  barge. 

4  A 


Mr.  G.  E. 
Ardley.     [ 
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10961.  It  is  a  maiter  of  money  ?— Yes. 

10962.  Tou  say  the  river  is  becoming  more  congested 


94  June  1001.  je&r  by  year,   and  the  navigation  therefore  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult? — ^Yes. 

10963.  Is  the  piuctice  of  towing  increasing  or  di- 
minishing under  those  ^circumstances  ? — ^I  do  not  think 
it  is  diminishing.  Large  firms  have  tugs  ;  the  tonnage 
increases  and  the  barges  get  larger,  and  therefore  they 
have  a  tug  to  do  the  business. 

10964.  For  what  length  of  journey  do  you  think 
towing  becomes  better  ?--Take  the  long  distances  from 
London  to  Tilbury,  or  London  to  Brentford,  or  London 
to  the  Albert  Docks,  or  Dagenham  and  different  places 
like  that. 

10965.  Something  like  7  or  8  miles? — ^Between  Lon- 
don and  Tilbury  is  26  miles.  From  London  Bridge  to 
Brentford  is  13  miles. 

10966.  You  said  Albert  Docks.  Would  you  take 
London  Bridge  to  the  Albert  as  a  distance  over  which 
it  would  pay  to  tow  ? — It  would  pay  you  to  tow  beyond 
Albert  Dock,  if  you  could  not  go  down  with  the  tide. 

10967.  I  thought  you  gave  the  Albert  Dock  as  an  in- 
stance to  which  it  would  pay  to  tow  from  London? — 
With  big  barges  (the  craft  are  increasing  now)  and 
sometimes  with  bad  weather,  or  easterly  winds,  you 
would  not  get  down  under  oars,  therefore  you  have  to 
have  a  tug. 

10968.  As  barges  increase  in  size  does  the  difficulty 
of  navigating  with  oars  increase  ? — No  ;  I  am  navigating 
100  ton  barges  under  oars. 

10969.  With  two  oars  7— Yes. 

10970.  Is  the  difficulty  any  greater  with  large  barges 
than  with  small  barges? — Of  ooui«e,  there  is  a  little 
more  work.  If  you  put  a  couple  of  men  in  a  lOO^ton 
barge  they  can  get  about. 

10971.  Suppose  tlioy  happen  to  get  in  the  way  of  a 
steamer  ? — They  oan  back  astern,  or  lay  their  barge  up 
pnd  aittend  to  it  properly. 

10972.  They  have  not  the  same  control  over  a  1004on 
barge,  have  they  ? — No,  not  quite. 

10973.  Do  you  find  any  want  of  labour  ?-^No.  At 
Begent's  Canal  Dock  on  Saturday  afternoon  I  could 
have  got  a  dozen  lighteimen  if  I  had  wanted  them.  In 
fact,  they  asked  me  for  jobs. 

10974.  According  to  your  expencnrc,  is  there  no  want 
of  licensed  men?---I  nave  never  had  any  trouble  to 
get  the  men  personally. 

10975.  Supposing  a  barge  comes  up  from  down  the 
river  under  well  qualified  men  ;  does  it  seem  reasonable 
to  you  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  take  a  man  on 
board  that  they  do  not  want? — It  is  a  matter  of  safety 
to  bargeowners'  property.  If  a  man  comes  up  with  a 
barge  from  the  Meaway  and  he  does  not  think  he  is 
quite  competent  to  take  this  barge  up  through  the 
liondon  traffic,  he  employs  what  we  call  a  jobbing  man 
or  hoveller. 

lD97b.  But  supposing  he  chose  to  come  on  without 
sails?— ^He  could  come  along. 

10977.  Where  would  he  be  obliged  to  take  a  licensed 
man  on  ?— Oom'ing  through  the  Pool ;  the  moet  crowded 
part  of  the  river. 

10978.  Do  you  say  he  can  navigate  up  to  the  Pool, 
but  not  through  the  Pool  ? — ^As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
no  licence,  I  believe,  in  reference  to  a  sailing  barge.  A 
man  with  a  sailing  barge  coming  from  Bocheeter  some- 
times oomes  to  the  Port  of  London  one  day  and  goes 
away  and  is  not  back  for  another  week  or  ten  days.  Of 
course,  that  man  is  not  so  competent  in  getting  his 
barge  about,  therefore  he  employs  what  we  call  a  job- 
bing man  to  assist  him. 

10079.  There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  traffic  in 
bricks  and  sand  which  comes  up  from  the  Medway? — 
Yes. 

10980.  Constantly?— Yes. 

10981.  And  these  men  can  come  up  to  some  point  in 
the  river  without  a  licensed  man  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact 
all  these  men  are  brought  up  from  boyhood  on  the 
barge,  first  as  a  boy  and  then  as  mate. 

10982.  You  mean  on  board  a  sailing  barge  7 — Yes  ;  it 
is  practically  an  apprenticeship. 

10983.  They  serve  their  apprenticeship  to  the  men 
who    navigate   those    barges? — ^It    is    practically    an 
apprenticeship,  although  there  is  no  licence  attached 
to  it. 


10984.  Those  who  employ  these  men  to  navigate  the 
sailing  barges  are  employing  men  who  have  gont 
through  an  education — ^I  will  not  eall  it  apprenticeship 
— on  similar  barges  ? — ^Yes. 

10085.  And  they  gradually  werk  up  to  be  mate  or 
captain  ? — ^Yes. 

10986.  And  thev  are  very  well  qualified  to  navigate 
their  barges  ? — Below  a  certain  point. 

10987.  I  think  you  said  you  thought  the  Pool  was  the 
critical  place  ? — ^Yes,  going  through  the  Pool. 

10988.  Supposing  they  go  only  as  far  as  the  Pool 
they  can  navigate  without  any  danger  ? — It  all  depends. 
They  take  these  men  for  their  own  nrotection  and 
safety. 

10989.  Do  you  say  that  they  could  navigate  safelj 
up  to  the  Pool,  but  beyond  the  Pool  you  do  not  think 
they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  navigate  without  a  water- 
man freeman  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

10090.  Witnesses  have  told  us  that  the  man  who 
comes  on  board  is  no  use,  but  they  are  obliged  to  take 
him  because  th^  have  no  choice.  Is  that  your  opinion 
or  do  you  think  that  they  are  really  useful  to  them  ?— 
The  men  are  very  useful  to  these  sailing  bargemen. 

10991.  What  do  they  do  when  they  come  on  board. 
Do  they  take  the  rudder? — ^They  pilot  the  barges  along 
the  same  as  an  ordinary  pilot  does  for  a  steamship. 

10992.  Do  the  ordinary  bargemen  who  come  up  from 
the  Medway  take  the  oars  ? — ^es. 

10993.  To  that  extent  they  assist  the  bargemen  by 
doing  work  which  scmiebody  must  do,  that  is  to  say 
they  work  the  rudder? — Of  course  they  have  the  know- 
ledge of  coming  through  these  different  parts,  therefore 
they  take  the  rudder. 

10994.  At  any  rate,  up  to  a  certain  point  you  see  no 
difficulty  in  navigation  ? — ^Yes,  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  navigating  the  Biver  Thames  certainly. 

10995.  Of  course  there  is  difficulty  in  navigating 
any  river  and  particularly  a  river  like  the  Thames?— 
Yes. 

10906.  I  think  you  say  somewhere  about  the  Pool  i» 
the  place  where  the  navigation  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  licensed  men?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

10997.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  As  I  understand  you  are  here  as 
the  representative  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Foremen  Lightermen? — ^Yes. 

10998.  I  want  a  little  information  about  that  Society, 
if  you  please.  Is  it  what  we  ordinarily  call  a  trade's 
union  ?---Yes,  a  trade's  union.  We  formed  this  society 
to  protect  our  employers  to  a  certain  extent. 

10099.  Is  it  registered? — ^Yes,  it  is  registered. 

11000.  When  was  it  registered  ? — I  could  not  tell  you 
the  date. 

11001.  Give  me  some  approximate  date? — ^About  10 
years  ago. 

(Mr.  Claude  Baggattay.)  It  was  registered  m  October ^ 
1889,  I  am  told. 

11002.  (Mr.  EUis.)  You  have  rules?— Yes. 

11003.  Have  you  a  copy  of  them?— Yes. 

11004.  Will  you  hand  that  in  ?— Yes. 

[The  Witness  handed  in  a  copy  of  the  Rides  of  ^e 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Foremen  Lightermen  oftht 
Biver  Thames.     See  Appenxiix,  28<A  rfay,  No.  2.) 

11005.  Do  you  publish  a  report  ? — ^Yes. 

11006.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that?— Yes,  I  wiU  hand 
it  in. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  copy  of  the  Balance  Sheet  of 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  iirmnen  Lightermen  of 
the  River  Thames  for  the  half-year  ending  Aprils 
1901.     See  Appendix,  2d^  day,  No.  3.) 

11007.  Does  t^is  society  comprise  all  the  foremen 
lightermen  who  are  eligible? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

11008.  You  are  aware  an  ordinary  trade's  union  does- 
not  always  comprise  everybody  who  might  come  in?— 
Yes,  members  who  like  to  apply  for  membership. 

11009.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  there  are 
any  outside  this  who  are  eligible  ? — ^Yes.  If  any  other 
foremen  wish  to  come  in  they  can  come  in. 

11010.  Are  there  any  who  do  not  wish  to  come  in  ?— 
A  very  few. 

11011.  What  is  the  number  of  your  men  ? — Over  3001 
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11012.  How  many  do  jou  suppose  there  are  outside  ? 
— Very  few. 

11012a.  Ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  ?— Not  more,  I  should 
think. 

11013.  This  is  an  ordinary  trades  union  and  a  benefit 
society,  I  see  as  well  7 — ^Tes,  for  the  protection  of  our 
old  and  maimed  members. 

11014.  How  long  %»?«  you  personally  been  a  mem- 
ber ? — From  nearly  the  beginning ;  about  10  years,  1 
suppose. 

11015.  Are  you  one  of  tho  officers? — I  am  their  trea^ 
aurer,  but  I  have  not  got  the  figures  quite  at  my  fingers' 
ends  in  reference  to  the  balance  sheet. 

11016.  Was  there  any  question  as  to  the  evidence 
you  should  give  before  this  Commission.  Was  it  set- 
tled for  yoti  ? — ^It  was  settled  by  my  executive  council, 
And  it  is  all  in  our  minute  book. 

11017.  We  can  take  it  that  your  evidence  represents 
the  opinion  of  your  society? — It  has  been  put  before 
my  members  ;  I  am  merely  a  representative  ;  it  is  not 
«  personal  matter  with  me. 

11018.  Ton  are  a  representative  witness  ? — ^Yes. 

11018a.  (Mr.  Feel)  When  a  baxge  is  under  50  tons, 
and  when  it  is  towed,  then  one  man  takes  charge  of  it  ? 
—Yes. 

11010.  Then  that  man  need  not  be  a  lighterman,  he 
might  be  an  apprentice? — ^He  might  be  an  apprentice, 
certainly. 

11020.  I  see  you  object  to  the  statement  that  the 
majority  of  the  craft  are  towed  ? — Yes. 

11021.  What  is  your  idea  about  that  ? — I  think  from 
figures  that  I  can  produce,  I  could  show  a  hundred 
firms  who  do  not  tow,  or  who  simply  tow  occasionally. 

11022.  Whose  practice  as  to  navigate  under  oars? — 
Yes. 

11023.  Are  those  Inrges  of  a  special  aiae? — They 
range  'between  50,  60,  70,  and  80  tons. 

11024.  And  upwards  ?— Yee. 

11025.  To  what  sdae  ?--Oraift  range  from  50  to  130  or 
140  ions. 

11026.  Your  desire  to  have  skilled  men  on  board 
implies  chiefly  to  'barges  when  Ithey  are  under  oars  ? — 

Yes. 

11027.  Not  when  they  are  towed  ? — 1  could  not  carry 
on  my  firm's  'busdneas  unless  I  had  practical!  nien. 

11028.  When  thejr  are  being  towed  you  would  not  put 
tihe  same  high  requirements  on  the  men  ? — ^Yee.  I  have 
to  drop  'them  oS  on  different  tiers,  berth  them  at  dijffe- 
rent  wharves,  and  they  have  to  be  watched.  If  you  put 
An  emipty  barge  inside  a  loaded  barge  you  would  have 
her  side  torn  out,  which  means  damage. 

11029.  (Eear-Admiral  Hext.)  You  told  iSir  John 
Wolfe-Barry  just  now  that  «t  a  certain  point  a  freeman 
iias  to  come  on  'board  a  sailing  barge  and  take  ^the  rud- 
der ?— Yes. 

11030.  Suppose  a  sailing  barge  is  under  sail,  does  he 
«till  take  the  rudder  and  navigate  her  ? — He  would  not 
sail  a  barge  through  a  crowded  spot  such  as  the  Pool. 

11031.  Therefore,  as  long  as  he  is  under  sail  he  is  of 
no  earthly  use  ? — ^I  do  not  know  that  he  is  of  no  earthly 
use.    He  would  aseist. 

11032.  You  have  said  if  there  were  no  ilicences  a  man 
employed  overnight  might  foul  a  etesanship  and  do  a 
great  amount  of  danuam.  Do  your  barges  move  about 
much  at  night  time?— -!?es,  we  do  a  lot  of  ibusiness  at 
night  time. 

11033.  Long  distances  ? — ^Yee ;  Yiotoria  Dock  to  the 
Pool,  Chelsea  Basin  to  Bankside. 

11034.  Then  you  have  spoken  about  the  difficulty  of 
-getting  the  men  to  work  at  all  if  there  were  no 
governing  authority.  I  pre-ume  the  governing  autho- 
rity were  no  use  whatever  in  the  strike,  were  they? — 
You  cannot  compel  a  man  to  work. 

11035.  Oan  you  compel  a  man  to  work  in  this  par- 
ticular case  ? — ^With  apprentices  the  mere  foot  of  them 
knowing  there  is  somebody  above  them  puts  them  in 
fear  and  keeps  them  to  this  particular  sort  of  the  buai- 
ness.  Unless  you  have  some  governing  authority  you 
cannot  get  a  boy  to  get  up  at  two  or  three  or  four  o  clock 
in  the  morning  unless  tnere  is  somebody  to  rule  him. 
The  m&sters  know  this.  The  apprentices  sometimes 
even  run  away  from  their  masters ;  but  the  mere  fact 
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of  havinff  a  governing  authority  puts    fear   in   these    Mr,  O,  if. 
boys,  and  brings  them  up  to  their  business  properly.  Ardley. 

11036.  (-Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  With  reference  to  the  24  June  1901. 

ndes  of  your  society  about  taking  apprenticeship,  I       

see  that  the  foreman  who  takes  one  apprentice  shall  not 

be  allowed  to  take  any  apprentice  unless  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  teach  or  cause  to  be  taught  such  apprentice 
the  practical  business  of  a  waterman  and  lighterman 
of  the  Biver  Thames  ?— That  is  so. 

11037.  It  is  nob  necessary  for  him  to  teach  the 
apprentice  himself  as  we  rather  gathered  from  a  former 
witness.  So  long  as  he  sees  that  he  is  taught  he  ful- 
fils his  obligation  to  the  society  ? — I  believe  that  is  so. 

11038.  (Mr.  Ellis,)  I  see  the  date  of  these  rules  is 
1803.  Can  you  assure  us  that  the  rules  are  now  what 
they  were  in  1893  ? — ^When  we  formed  this  society  the 
rules  were  the  same  as  they  are  now. 

Crou-examined  by  Mr,  Olaiule  BaggaUay, 

11030.  A  question  wiiih  regard  to  your  practice.    Do 

Jou  have  a  certain  number  of  men  who  are  more  or 
ess  habitually  in  your  employ  as  a  foreman  ? — ^Yes  ; 
I  have  my  brother  under  me  as  assistant. 

11040.  You  are  a  foreman  lighterman? — ^Yes. 

11041.  And  you  have  a  certain  number  of  men  who 
more  or  less  regularly  work  for  you? — Yes.  My 
regular  men. 

11042.  In  filling  up  a  vacancy  if  you  want  another 
man  do  you  find  out  at  all  what  the  qualifications  of 
the  man  are  as  regards  his  capacity  for  navigation? — 
The  licence  is  the  guarantee. 

11043.  Is  that  the  only  thing  you  look  to  or  do  you 

go  at  all  by  your  own  knowledge  of  the  man  or  by  ^ 

what  is  recommended  to  you  by  other  people  ? — Certain 
men  that  I  know  work  on  the  river,  and  if  I  want  one 
of  them  I  employ  him  as  my  man. 

11044.  You  do  ascertain  to  a  certain  extent  for  your- 
self and  use  your  own  judgment  in  selecting  a  man  you 
employ  as  one  of  your  regular  men? — In  nearly  all 
cases. 

11046.  And  you  do  not  relv  implicitly  upon  the 
licence  of  the  company  ?— I  tate  it  this  way.  If  I  go 
to  Victoria  Dock  and  I  want  an  extra  jobber  or  two^  I 
say  to  a  man  willing  to  take  my  barge  to  Bankside,  or 
to  certain  steamers  at  different  points,  "  I  supposeyou 
rfre  a  lighterman? "  He  says :  "  Yes  ;  "  I  say :  "  Well, 
I  should  like  to  know ;  I  want  to  be  certain  that  you 
are  a  lighterman"  ;  then  I  ask  himi  to  produce  his  cer- 
tificate, and  that  is  the  proof. 

11046.  That  I  can  quite  undrestand  ;  when  you  are 
taking  on  a  casual  hand  for  a  specific  job  you  do  have 
to  rely  in  that  case  upon  the  licence  as  the  only 
guarantee  you  can  get ;  but  with  regard  to  the  men 
you  take  on  as  your  regular  hands,  those  you  use 
your  judgment  about  ? — ^Yes,  I  must  say  that. 

11047.  In  other  words  you  do  not  rely  implicitly 
upon  the  licence  which  is  granted  b^  the  Watermen's 
Company  as  evidence  of  his  qualifications  for  your 
regular  employment? — No. 

11048.  You  rely  on  your  own  judgment,  do  you  not? 
— In  some  cases  we  do  certainly. 

11040.  For  regular  employment  you  rely  on  your 
own  judgment  over  and  above  the  licence.  Is  not  that 
so  ? — ^To  a  certain  extent  I  do. 

11050.  The  Thames  Conservancy  Regulations  require, 
as  we  know,  one  man  to  be  on  board  in  the  case  of  a 
barge  under  60  tons  ? — Yes. 

11051.  Two  men  in  the  case  of  a  barge  between  60 
tons  and  100  tons? — That  is  so. 

11052.  Three  men  in  the  case  of  a  barge  over  150 
tons  ? — That  is  right. 

11053'  Unless  she  is  being  towed? — Yes. 

11054.  The  Thames  Conservancy  Regulation  requires 
that  man  No.  1  shall  be  a  competent  man? — That  is 
so. 

11056.  It  does  not  reauire  that  he  shall  be  a  licensed 
man  of  the  Watermen  s  Company  or  that  he  shall 
have  any  other  qualification  except  that  he  shall  be  a 
competent  man.  Is  not  that  so? — ^I  have  not  the 
rules  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  here. 

11066.  I  know  what  the  Watermen's  Company  re- 
quire, but  so  far  as  the  Thames  Conservancy  Regu- 
lation goes  it  is  this,  is  it  not.  It  is  No.  27  of  their 
bye-laws :    "  Any  lighter  navigating   the    river    shall 
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Mr,  G.  H.     when   under   way  have   at  least   one  competent   man 
Ardley,       oonstantly  on  board  for  the  navigation  and  manage- 

^ r        ment  thereof  " — it  is  only  a  competent  man.     The  em- 

^"^^  ployer,  of  course,  has  to  see  to  that ;  the  other  men 

nave  no  qualification  at  all ;  is  that  not  bo  ? — By  the 
reading  of  that,  but  not  in  practice. 

11057.  Let  me  ask  you  about  this  towing  practice. 
You  say  that  a  large  number  of  barges  are  navigwting 
under  oars? — Yes. 

11058.  I  trJce  it  that  whe(n  you  say  thant,  you  mean 
the  barges  or  lighters  which  work  the  short  distance 
traffic  ju9t  in  and  about  the  Pool  ? — Oh,  no. 

11059.  Nearly  all  the  barges  which  come  up  past 
Weetminster  and  go  up  the  river,  are  towed,  are  they 
not  ?— Taking  it  from  the  Pool  to  Brentford,  you  would 
not  get  them  there  under  oars  ;  you  would  at  some 
time,  of  course,  but  in  bad  weather  they  are  towed. 

11060.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  nearly  all  the  barge 
traffic  which  goes  up  the  river  beyond  fiondon  Bridge 
and  goes  past  Westmimster  is  towed? — ^Not  all  tne 
traffic. 

11601.  I  said  "  nearly  all.''  I  have  myself  seen  them 
working  with  sweeps  past  Westmin'ster,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  greater  part  of  them  do  go  under  tow  ? — ^For 
the  long  distances. 

11062.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  nearly  all  the  traffic  that 
comes  up  from  the  Albert  Docks  to  the  Pool  is  towed? 
— If  you  take  the  tonnage  it  might  be,  but  I  do  not  know 
about  the  number  of  craft. 

11063.  I  daresay  you  might  find  some  small  oralt 
which  go  certain  distances  under  oars,  but  am  I  not 
right  in  putting  it  to  the  Commission  that  the  bulk  of 
the  traffic  which  goes  between  the  Pool  and  the  Albert 
Docks  is  towed? — Yes. 

11064.  Does  it  not  come  to  this  ;  that  what  is  moved 
about  under  oars  may  be  in  numiber  very  considerable, 
but  it  is  principally  the  traffic  which  is  going  to  and 
from  the  ahip's  side  in  the  Pool  to  the  wharf  or  in  and 
out  of  iihe  docks  ?— The  bulk  of  it,  I  daresaj. 

11065.  And  that  is  chiefly  the  small  barge  traffic,  is 
it  not  ? — Mj  craft  run  from  70  to  80  tons. 

11066.  But  the  larger  barges  are  almost  all  under 
towage  even  there? — ^The  large  barges  are. 

11067.  "With  regard  to  these  sailing  barges,  you  rather 
put  it  (I  do  not  think  intentionally)  that  tiie  sailing 
barges  when  they  come  up  have  to  take  a  man  on 
board.  As  a  mat/ter  of  fact,  whatever  a  sailing  bar^e 
may  do  in  the  way  of  taking  an  extra  hand  in  certain 
cases  when  they  are  coming  up,  they  are  not  obliged  to 
take  any  extra  hand,  are  Siey,  if  they  are  going  right 
through  ? — ^Not  according  to  the  law. 

11358.  If  they  take  an  extra  hand  it  is  a  voluntary 
act  on  their  part.  I  admit  that  they  do  for  certain 
purposes,  and  in  certain  states  of  the  weather,  take 
a  third  hand  on  to  got  through  certain  bridge*,  but  that 
is  a  purely  voluntwry  act  on  their  part,  is  it  not? — ^Lt 
is  for  their  own  protection  and  the  safety  of  their 
property. 

11069.  They  want  three  hands  for  a  big  barge  going 
through  the  bridges  in  certain  states  of  the  weather, 
and  so  on? — They  want  another  because  the  naviga- 
tion is  difficult  in  different  states  of  the  tide. 

11070.  But  there  is  no  obligation  on  them  to  take 
another?' — Not  according  to  the  law. 

11071.*  If  they  take  a  man  there  is  no  obligation  on 
them  to  take  a  licensed  man  ? — I  believe  that  is  so. 

11072.  Now  with  regard  to  the  western  barges.  The 
barges  which  come  down  from  the  west  are  under  no 
obligation  whatever  to  take  a  man  unless  after  they  have 
passed  all  the  bridges  and  come  below  London  Bridge? 
— ^That  is  so. 

11073.  What  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river.  Is  it  at  the  bridges  ?— There  is  the 
congestion  of  traffic.     This  is  increasing  every  year. 

11074.  At  certain  times  there  may  be  some  conges- 
tion, but,  taking  it  as  a  rule,  is  it  not  the  tide  or  the 
weather  when  they  are  passing  the  bridges  which  causes 
the  diffixjulty  ? — ^Not  in  all  cases. 

11076.  But  is  not  that  the  principal  difficulty  ?— There 
*•.-  Kisie  difficfiilty,  it  is  true,  but  that  is  not  the  princi- 
;  »1  difficulty,  I  think. 

31076.  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  principal  diffi- 


culty.     The  hoveller  is  a  man  who  is  taken  on  board 
to  help  through  the  bridges,  is  he  not? — ^Yes. 

11077.  But  all  these  western  country  barges  now  are 
generally  towed? — Many  of  them  are. 

11078.  Mbstly  all  of  them  are  towed.  Is  it  not  tht 
bridge  navigation  which  is  the  greatest  ^fficulty  on  like 
river  ? — ^Yes,  it  is. 

11079.  In  the  Pool,  ilioi^gh  you  may  have  a  great  deal 
of  traffic  and  some  congestion,  the  ti^ffic  (so  far  as  It  is 
not  being  towed),  is  all  moving  with  the  tide,  is  it  not? 
— It  is  all  on  the  move. 

11080.  It  is  all  on  the  move  in  the  same  direction?— 
Yes. 

11081.  Whether  it  is  the  wind  or  the  tide  which  affects 
it,  it  is  all  moved  by  the  same  common  motive  power! 
— The  tides  come  up  and  down,  certainly. 

11082.  It  is  all  moving  in  the  some  direction  f— Yes. 

11083.  "Now  one  question  upon  your  rules.  By  Bute 
6  of  your  Society's  rules  you  restrict  the  power  of  the 
foremen  lightermen  to  take  apprentices? — ^Yee. 

11084.  You  limit  it  ?— That  is  so  by  this  rule. 

11085.  The  widows  who  can  take  apprentices,  and 
any  other  persons  who  are  persons  entitled  to  take  ap- 
prentices, are  not  restricted  as  your  members  are  by 
that? — No,  quite  right — ^by  the  reading  of  this  rale. 

11086.  There  is  nobody  else  who  is  entitled  to  take 
an  apprentice  who  is  restricted  in  the  same  way  as  you 
have  restricted  your  members  ? — According  to  this  rule, 
certainly ;    that  is  so  by  this  rule. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cranstoun, 

11087.  You  have  taken  exception  to  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Jacobs  that  a  lad  of  16  can  navigate  the  largest 
barges? — Quite  so. 

11088.  Was  your  attention  drawn  to  the  35th  bye- 
ktw  of  the  Watermen's  Company  before  you  made  that 
statement? — ^I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  taking  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Act. 

11089.  Here  is  the  bye-law :  "  In  all  cases  in  which 
it  may  be  necessary  or  requisite,  under  such  Axst  or 
these  bye-lawd  or  under  the  bye-laws  of  the  Conser- 
vators of  the  River  Thames,  that  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  using  the  river  in  boats,  barges,  or  vessels,  two 
able  and  skilful  persons  shall  be  employed  in  the 
management  and  navigation  of  passenger  boats  at 
Gravesend,  and  in  vessels  of  more  than  50  tons  burden 
navigated  on  the  river,  one  waterman  or  lighterman 
licensed  in  manner  provided  by  such  Act  and  bye-lawt, 
or  an  apprentice  licensed  to  take  the  sole  charge  ci 
craft,  andean  aj>prentice  actually  bound  in  manner  pro- 
vided by  such  Act."  Under  that  bye-law  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  a  lad  of  16  years  of  age  who  has  got  to 
licence  may  navigate  a  barge  along  with  an  apprentice 
who  has  just  joined?-— That  is  so,  I  believe. 

11000.  Then  Mir.  Jacobs  was  right,  was  he  not,  when 
he  said  that  a  lad  of  16  could  navigate?— You  get  so 
many  bye-laws  that  you  want  the  whole  of  the  books 
before  you. 

11091.  That  is  why  I  draw  your  attention  to  this  bye- 
law.  So  that  Mr.  Jacobs  was  right  when  he  said  that 
a  lad  of  16  could  navigate  a  barge?— Mr.  Jacobs  was 
taking  it  from  that  one  ;    I  was  taking  it  from  the  other. 

11092.  Is  it  a  common  thing  for  a  barge  of  80  tons, 
we  will  say,  with  cargo  on  board,  to  be  navigated  under 
oars  ? — It  is  possible. 

11093.  But  is  it  a  common  thing,  or  not?— It  is  not 
very  common  ;  sometimes  they  do. 

11094.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  have  you  known  it 
done? — It  is  done,  certainly. 

11095.  Very  seldom,  I  suppose?— No. 

11096.  Is  it  a  common  thing  ?— I  am  taking  my  own 
business.  I  can  navigate  a  barge  under  oars  with  80 
tons,  if  you  put  it  that  way. 

11097.  Is  it  a  common  thing  for  a  barge  of  80  tons 
with  a  cargo  on  board  to  be  navigated  under  oars  on  the 
river  ? — ^It  is  a  common  thing. 

11098.  Is  80  tons  the  limit?— No;  these  barges  are 
of  different  sizes. 

11099.  Is  it  a  common  thing  in  practice  for  a  barge 
over  80  tons  with  a  cargo  on  board  to  be  navigated 
under  oars? — It  is  in  my  case.  I  am  speaking  of  my 
own  particular  business. 
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11100.  Do  your  barges  exceed  80  tons  ?— I  hire  barges 
over  80  tons. 

11101.  Over  what  distances  do  you  take  barges? — ^I 
take  from  Victoria  Dock  to  the  Pool.     That  is  7  miles. 

11102.  Under  oars? — Under  oars. 

11103.  Up  to  what  tonnage  have  you  taken  a  laden 
barge  under  oars  that  distance? — ^You  are  putting  a 
question  to  me  which  I  can  answer.  I  have  navigated, 
with  my  brother,  a  barge  with  130  tons  in  it. 

11104.  Under  oars?— Yes. 

11105.  With  how  much  cargo  on  board  ?— With  130 
tons  of  coal. 

11106.  How  far  have  you  navigated  that? — Seven 
miles. 

11107.  Have  you  done  that  more  than  once  in  your 
life? — Yes,  I  have. 

11108.  Frequently? — Frequently.  I  am  not  telling 
you  any  fairy  tales,  I  am  a  practical  man  in  reference 
to  navigation. 

Be-examined  by  Mr,    Horctce  Avory. 

11109.  Tell  me  if  you  can  verify  the  document  which 
I  now  hand  you,  as  a  list  of  barge  owners  who  are  now 
navigating  barges  under  oars  ? — Yes,  I  can.  I  got  this 
list  out  myself. 

11110.  How  many  names  are  there  in  that  list? — 
There  are  100  barge  owners  on  this  list,  large  and  small. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  list  of  Bargeotoners  on  the 
River  Thavies  who  navigate  under  oars.  See  Appen- 
dix,'mh  day,  No,  4.) 

mil.  {Bear-Admirai  Heart.)  Do  they  navigate  en- 
tirely under  oars  ;  do  they  never  tow  ? — Occasionally, 
in  bad  weather  they  do. 

11112.  (Mr.  Cransto^m,)  May  I  ask  whether  that  list 
comprises  those  navigating  solely  under  oars? — ^Not 
wholly  under  oars. 

{Mr.  "Horace  Avory,)  They  use  towing  in  the  case  of 
bad  weather. 

{Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  To  prevent  misunderstand- 
ing, let  us  have  this  clear.  The  witness  told  us  that 
the  bulk  of  the  traffic  within  certain  limits  was  towed  ; 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  bad  weather  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned  ;  he  did  not  mean  us  to  gather  that  it  w£us 
only  in  bad  weather. 

(Mr,  Horace  Avory,)  Quite  so,  but  I  underetood  he 
was  speaking  only  of  the  long  distance  journeys  wi^en 
he  spoke  of  towing. 

(Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  Apart  from  bad  weather,  for 
long  distances  the  barges  are  towed. 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  Yes,  and  the  barges  of  the 
bargeowners  shown  in  the  list  he  has  handed  in  were 
towed  under  these  conditions  from  time  to  time. 


11113.  (Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  Do  you  mean  that  theee       Mr,  & 

gentlemen  whose  names  you  have  given  use  towing  when       Ardie^, 

they  are  going  long  distances  9 — Ses.  ■ 
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11114.  (Chairman,)  May  we  take  it  that  those  centle-       

men  whose  names  you  have  given    us   represent    the 
majority  of  bargeowners? — ^Yee. 

11115.  What  percentage  would  you  say  to  the  whole 
number  of  bargeowners  ? — ^Nearly  half,  I  should  think. 

(Mr.  Claude  Baggdllay.)  If  your  Lordship  will  per- 
mit me  to  say  so,  I  think  that  to  make  that  valuable 
what  is  wan1>6d  rather  is  how  many  barges  that  repre- 
sents out  of  the  total  number  of  barges.  The  mere 
numlber  of  bargeowners  does  not  tell  much ;  it  is  really 
the  number  of  barges  out  of  the  aggregate  number  of 
barges  that  is  important,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
whether  they  are  large  barges  or  small  ones. 

11116.  (Mr,  Horace  Avory,)  What  do  you  say  to  that, 
Mr.  Ardley.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  barges  in 
use  on  the  river,  what  proportion  is  habitually  navi- 
gated by  oars.  Take  the  whole  number  of  barges  in 
use  on  the  river  ? — I  should  say  half,  I  think. 

(Sir  John  Wolfe^Barry,)  Rather  than  use  the  word 
"habitually,"  say  they  have  no  other  means  of  pro- 
pulsion than  oars  or  towing;  they  are  not  habitually, 
I  take  it,  navigated  by  oars  if  it  suits  the  bargeowners 
to  tow  them. 

11117.  (Mr,  Horace  Avory.)  May  I  take  it  that  they 
are  habitually  navigated  by  oars  for  the  short 
distances  I — Yes. 

11118.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  navigating 
by  oars  for  the  short  distances  will  continue  7^— Cer- 
tainly. It  ia  a  matter  of  oheapnees.  I  could  get  a 
barge  brought  by  hand  for  5s.,  and  it  costs  me  8s.  for 
a  tug. 

11119.  Is  it  likely  in  the  future  that  the  system  of 
navigating  by  oars  will  be  entirely  abolished? — I  do. 
not  think  so. 

11120.  About  how  many  of  these  western  barges  are* 
there  that  have  been  spoken  of? — 'Very  few  now  that 
come  down  under  oars ;  they  tow  right  thzongh. 

11121.  Bule  3  of  your  society,  I  see,  provides,  among 
other  things,  that  one  of  the  objects  is  to  endeavour 
to  settle  any  dispute  that  may  arise  between  master 
and  man? — Certainly,  that  is  so,  and  I  think  we  have 
done  so. 

11122.  Have  you,  in  fact,  used  that  power  in  any 
case? — Yes,  we  have. 

11123.  In  the  case  of  the  last  strike  that  has  been 
spoken  of? — ^I  think  we  have  protected  our  employera 
very  well. 


Mr.  Hakbt  Goslino  called  and  examined. 


11124.  (Chairman.)  You  are  General  Secretary  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Watermen  and  Lightermen  of 
the  Biver  Thames,  with  which  Society  is  affiliated  the 
Society  of  Watchmen  of  the  Port  of  London  ? — ^Yes. 

11125.  You  are  also  an  Alderman  of  the  London 
County  Council? — ^Yes. 

11126.  You  now  appear  before  us  as  representing  the 
Society  of  which  you  are  secretary? — Yes. 

11127.  You  desire  to  give  evidence  with  reference  to 
the  licensing  system  of  the  Watermen's  Company? — 
Yes. 

11128.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  proceed  with  that 
evidence? — I  am  a  lighterman,  and  nave  been  fully 
qualified  since  1882.  Prior  to  that  I  had  been  appren- 
ticed for  seven  years.  My  chief  business  was  in  the 
timber  trade,  my  work  being  the  general  navigation  of 
the  river.  I  am  now  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Watermen  and  Lightermen 
of  the  Biver  Thames.  I  have  been  secretary  for 
the  last  eight  years,  and  am  now  appearing  for  the 
members  of  that  body  and  am  instructed  by  them.  The 
said  society  is  a  trade  union  consisting  of  22  branches, 
extending  from  Kingston  to  Erith,  and  is  managed  by 
a  committee  of  lelegates  elected  by  the  members.  The 
society  at  the  present  time  has  4,000  members,  of  whom 
3,400  are  lightermen  and    apprentices,    and   the   rest 
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^?^SS-  ^®'®  "*  *^^>^*  5'^^  Hcensed  lightermen 
and  1,700  apprentices  working  on  the  River  Thames. 
A  man  can  only  become  a  lighterman  in  two  ways  (1)  by 
serving  a  five,  six,  or  seven  years'  apprenticeship,  (2)  by 
serving  a  two  years'  contract  to  some  bMgeowner  or 
lighterman.  Apprenticeshij)  is  applicable  to  a  man 
who  Wins  this  oadling  early  in  life ;  the  contract  men  See  11197 
are  those  who  desire  to  obtain  a  license  after  they 
have  passed  the  age  of  20.  At  the  present  time  a  lad 
can  be  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  14,  and  after  he  ha» 
worked  for  two  years,  if  he  understands  his  work  and 
satisfies  the  Court  of  the  Watermen's  Company  that  he 
is  competent,  his  master  can  obtain  an  apprentice's 
license,  which  enables  such  apprentice  to  do  such  work 
as  in  the  discretion  of  his  master  he  is  able  to  perform. 
But  the  apprentice  only  gets  his  full  license  on  com- 
pletion of  his  indenture,  and  provided  the  Court  are 
satisfied  that  he  is  oompetent.  The  present  tendency 
is  not  to  apprentice  boys  until  they  are  16,  and  there- 
fore apprentices'  licences  are  not  granted  until  appren- 
tices are  18,  nor  full  licences  until  such  apprentices 
are  21.  The  Court  always  has  an  examination  or  evi- 
dence of  competence  before  granting  a  licence,  bx^  I 
have  myself  opposed  the  granting  of  a  licence  on  the 
grounds  of  incompetence,  and  on  my  satisfying  the 
Court  that  the  applicant  was  not  competent,  the 
licence    has    been    refused    until    such    time  as   thr 
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Mr.  H.       applicant  became  qualified.       The  advantage  of  this 
Goiling.      aystem  of  training  and  licensing  is  that  all  the  lighter- 

24  Jonelooi    ^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^'^  ^*^®  *  common  knowledge  that  can 

.    T^     o'lly  be  acquired  by  a  continuity  of  service,  and  by  each 

of  them  having  been  associated  with  the  same  system, 
and  trained  upon  the  same  river,  and  any  system  that 
allowed  men  to  come  and  go  as  they  chose,  would  intro- 
duce danger  and  difficulty.       At  the  present  time    a 
See  1129U  ^^S^*^"*™**^  devotes  the  whole  of  his  time  to  his  trade  ; 
•  the  result  being  that  he  works  da^  and  night,  winter 
and  summer,  and  obtains  an  experience  that  cannot  be 
acquired  in  any  other  way.     The  successful  navigaticwx 
of  the  Thames  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  methods  of 
navigation  adopted  are    common    property    and    well 
understood  not  only  hj  each  lighterman  but  by  the 
pilots,  steamboat  captains,  and  all  others  usin^   the 
river,  and  this  is  more  important  as  the  navigation  of 
the  Thames  cannot  be  controlled  by  any  set  of  rules, 
but  varies  in  every  reach  and  with  every  wind  and  tide. 
If  the  present  system  were  abolished  and  t)ie  bar^e- 
owners  left  free  to  employ  whom  they  pleased,  the  riak 
to  navigation  would  be  materially  increased,  as  the  in- 
competence tf  one  man  is  sufficient  to  throw  out  the 
whole  of  the  navigation  in  any  particular  reach,   and 
cause  both  delby  and  danger.     The  owners'  risk  can  be 
oovered  by  insurance,  but  the  risk  of  personal  injury 
to  the  lighterman  cannot  be  covered,  and  the  men  on 
the  river  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  anv  such  course 
would  increase  the  dangers  of  their  trade,  and  make 
their  lives  less  secure,   as  well  as  delay  them  in  the 
carrying  out  of  their  work  in  what  is  admitted  to  be  a 
very  crowded  river.     The  Court  of  the  Watermen's  Com- 
pany have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Thajnes  and  its  requirements  than  any  otcer  bodr  ;  jt 
is  a  class  of  navigation  that  is  entirely  distinct  from 
evervthing  else,  and  one  that  only  a  body  actually  in 
touch  with  the  river  and  its  requirements  can  compe- 
tently deal  with.       Whatever  alteration  nuiy  be  made 
in  the  management  of  the  river  for  the  improvement  nf 
the  port,  it  would  be  advisable  that  those  navigating 
the  river  should  be  licensed,  and  that  they  should  be 
licensed  by  a  body  with  the  kno»wledj;e  and  experience 
of  the  Waterman's  Court.     The  feeling  of  the  men  on 
tlu'  river  is  that  the  standard  of  competence  should  be 
raised  rather  than  lowered,  and  that  the  navigation  on 
the  river  should  be  subject  to  a  regular  night  and  day 
supervision. 

11129.  Was  this  evidence  which  you  have  just  given 
read  and  approved  at  a  meeting  of  your  society  ? — ^Yes, 
it  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  a  mass  meeting  of  the 
men,  specially  called  for  the  purpose,  and  approved  by 
them. 

11130.  When  was  thai  ?~ Within  the  laet  three 
months.     I  am  not  sure  of  the  date. 

11131.  Have  you  a  book  of  rules  of  your  society? — 
Yes. 

11132.  Will  you  please  hand  it  in  ?— Yes. 

(The  Witnesfi  handed  in  the-  Rides  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Watermen^  LightetTnen  and  Watchmen  of 
the  Bitfer  Thames,    See  Appendix,  28<A  day,  No.  5.) 

11133.  Will  you  ako  hand  in  a  copy  of  your  ac- 
counts ? — Yes. 

{The    Witness  handed  in  the  Report  and  Accounts  of 

the  Amalgamated  SoHcty  of  Watermen,  Lightermen 

and   Watchmen  of  the  River  Thames  for  the  year 

•ending  ZXst  December,  1900.     See  Appendix,  2Sth  day. 

No.  6.) 

{Witness.)  I  have  prepared  further  evidence,  which 
I  should  like  to  put  oefore  ihe  Commission  with  refe- 
rence to  the  strike,  and  with  reference  to  the  Biver 
Humber. 

11134.  Have  you  yourself  been  on  the  Humber? — I 
have  been  there  several  times. 

11135.  Lately? — ^I  was  there  last  week,  and  I  was 
there  in  Whitsun  week. 

11136.  Did  you  go  up  with  Mr.  Deering? — No,  I  did 
not.  I  saT  hira  there,  but  he  did  not  see  me.  He  did 
not  know  I  was  going. 

11137.  Can  you  tell  me  the  number  of  licensed  men 
on  the  Thames  now  out  of  employment? — ^Tt  is  about 
700  or  800,  and  of  those  that  are  employed,  not  all  are 
working  upon  their  license ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
doing  work  in  whioh  the  license  is  not  necessary. 

11138.  Do  you  mean  dock  work,  for  instance? — ^Tes. 
There  were  on  Friday  about  100  or  150  men  workine  in 
tho  docks  aa  watchmen  at  a  lower  rate  of  wages  than 
ti^ey  Tould  fff^t  if  they  were  working  as  freemen  outaide. 


11139.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Port  of  Hull  ^  - 
Yes. 

11140.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  with  reference  to  the 
lighterage  work  there? — Xiie  lignterage  work  on  th« 
Humber  is  only  along  a  straight  piece  of  wide  river 
about  two  miles  in  length,  from  the  dock  entrance  into 
what  is  called  the  Harbour  at  Hull,  and  up  about 
2^  miles  of  harbour. 

11141.  How  is  the  work  done  along  that  2^  miles  ?^ 
With  hiltchers — -that  is  to  say,  boat  hooks. 


.11142.  That  is  towiing  ? — JJt  is  itowed  along  with  lines. 

11143.  Is  th«t  with  steam  ? — ^No,  manual  labour.  In 
the  Humiber  it  is  with  sfteam  ;  the  craft  are  towed  there 
by  steam. 

11144.  Is  (the  work  inside  the  docks  at  Hull  similar 
to  the  dock  work  in  London  ? — ^Yee,  but  in  moving  from 
dock  to  dock  or  place  to  place  the  Hull  work  is  of  a 
much  more  fi-imiple  character  than  in  London,  because 
the  docks  have  direct  communication  locks  with  the 
river.  In  many  cases  you  do  not  need  to  go  into  the 
Humber  at  all  to  get  from  the  docks  into  the  harbour 
at  Hull.  There  are  communication  locka  leading  into 
the  harbour  itself. 

11145.  How  many  lighters  are  (there  in  Hull  ? — ^About 
600,  as  against  10,000  on  the  Thames. 

11146.  How  many  lightermen  are  tiiere  ? — There  are 
about  the  same  numiber  of  lightermen,  as  against  6,000 
or  7,000  on  the  Thames. 

'  11147.  In  your  opindon,  would  the  work  at  Hull  be 
considered  of  a  simiple  character  by  a  Thames  lighter- 
man ? — Yes,  it  would,  compared'  with  the  Thames  work. 

11148.  Do  you  think  there  ia  more  difficulty  and  risk 
on  the  Thames  ? — Yea,  there  da  so  much  more  ground  to 
cover ;  there  is  eo  much  more  to  know. 

11140.  Can  you  tell  me  the  view  of  the  anen  on  the 
river  about  strikes  ?— I  do  not  want  to  say  anything 
more  about  the  strike  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  be- 
cause we  are  very  good  fniends  now,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  want  to  stir  it  up,  but  the  unanimous  opinion  on 
the  river  is  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  these  disturb- 
ances is  a  penmanent  conciliation  tward  with  am  inde- 
pendent chairman. 

11150.  Can  you  give  ime  any  idea  of  the  niunber  of 
lightermen  (that  were  out  at  ithe  last  strike  ? — ^Kine  hun- 
dred was  the  highest  nuan4>er  of  freemen.  T>hey  were 
cot  all  of  them  out  long.  There  were  about  20O  appren- 
tices out,  I  think.  The  remainder  of  the  men  who  were 
out  were  watchman — ^unlicensed  men. 

11151.  {Sir  Robert  GifFen.)  There  are  about  6,700 
lightermen  and  apprentices  ?-— Yes. 

11152.  If  GOO  of  fthe  lightenmen  (were  out  on  strike 
that  would  ibe  a  much  larg^erpiroportaon  than  10  per 
cent.,  would  it  not?— Yes;  900  were  not  oui  for  verr 
long,  ibecause  the  other  firms  came  and  took  some  of 
them. 

11153.  iStill,  you  do  not  quite  agree  with  theatatemen; 
that  the  propoition  out  on  strike  was  10  per  cent.  7— 
Ko.    Thosa  are  the  actual  figures,  taken  from  our  books. 

11154.  You  say  that  the  nujober  of  memibers  of  your 
union  is  3,400?— -Yes. 

11156.  AnH  the  total  nuflnber  of  licensed  men  and  ap- 
premtices  is  6,700  ?— Yes. 

11156.  That  would  show  that,  Toughly  speaking,  you 
have  aibout  one-half  the  men  in  your  union? — ^Afoout 
half. 

11157.  Have  yo<u  a  larger  (proportion  in  your  union 
of  the  men  actually  employed  as  lightermen  at  this 
moment  on  the  river,  or  how  does  that  stand  ? — ^The  ten- 
dency is  for  the  unemployed  men,  of  course,  to  leave; 
they  lapse. 

11158.  Including  in  that  number  the  men  who 
are  in  some  other  occupation.  They  cease  to  be  mem- 
bers of  your  union  when  they  cease  to  'be  employed— 
is  (that  so  ? — ^No,  it  is  not  so.  They  remain  (members  so 
long  as  their  contributions  are  paid.  If  a  man  is  out  of 
w^^  the  usual  consequence  ol  that  is  that  he  is  not 
able  to  pay. 

11159.  So  that  you  may  have  a  certain  number  of 
men  in  your  union  who  are  not  actually  employed  as 
lightermen? — ^Not  a  considerable  number.  The  700 
men  that  I  was  speaking  of  are  men  who  are  looking 
for  work,  but  trade  is  very  bad  indeed  just  now.  Thej 
are  looking  for  work  and  are  unable  to  get  it  I  mean 
in  that  sense  they  are  unemployed. 
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11160.  I  wish  to  know  whether  the  men  who  are  en- 
gaged in  dock  work  and  other  employment  of  that  kind 
more  or  less  permanently  still  remain  members  of  your 
union? — ^Not  permanently  employed  in  the  docks;  I 
do  not  suggest  that ;  but  they  are  working  in  the  docks 
now  at  a  lower  rate  because  there  is  so  little  work  out- 
side for  them  to  do. 

11161.  Have  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  ap- 
prentices at  any  time ;  are  they  properly  trained  and 
looked  after? — We  have  always  worked  in  the  direction 
of  getting  better  training  for  the  apprentices,  and  one 
of  our  very  strong  objections  used  tp  be  the  age  at 
which  they  commenced  to  work.  Although  the  law  has 
not  been  altered,  owing  to  the  assistance  which  the 
Board  of  Trade  gave  to  the  matter  I  think  the  age  has 
been  considerably  raised.  We  thought  it  was  rather 
too  dancerous  work  for  voung  lads ;  it  was  better  that 
they  did  not  come  to  the  river  at  all  until  they  were 
16,  and  practically  that  is  now  the  rule. 

11162.  Things  have  been  better  since  a  few  years 
ago  when  the  subject  came  to  the  notice  of  the  Board  of 
Trade?— That  is  so. 

11163.  (Mr,  Fed.)  Is  there  no  other  society  or  union 
of  these  men  besides  your  own ;  I  mean  of  the  3,300 
who  are  not  in  your  society? — ^There  are  one  or  two 
small  local  societies,  I  think,  but  the  recognised  trade's 
union  is  that  one,  and  that  is  the  only  one  I  know  of. 

11164.  There  is  no  other  large  body  outside  yours  ? 
— No  other  large  organisation  at  all. 

11165.  You  say  that  the  feeling  of  the  men  is  that 
the  standard  of  competency  should  be  raised  ? — ^Yes. 

11166.  Are  they  not  satisfied  with  the  standard 
which  is  admitted  by  the  CJourt  ?--If  there  is  to  be  any 
alteration  in  it  they  suggest  that  the  examination 
should  be  more  strict. 

11167.  Do  they  think  it  ought  to  be  more  practical 
than  it  is  ? — ^No,  I  think  the  men  are  generally  satisfied 
that  the  examination  gets  the  result  that  is  wanted, 
but  if  they  were  asked  to  make  a  suggestion  as  to  how 
it  should  be  improved  they  would  suggest  that  it  should 
be  more  practical. 

11168.  What  would  your  own  view  be?--The  finest 
test  that  I  know  of  is  to  ask  a  man  to  do  the  work,  and 
to  look  at  him. 

11160.  And  you  think  that  ought  to  be  put  more  in 
force  than  it  usually  is  at  present?— I  should  suggest 
that. 

11170.  CJan  you  give  any  idea  of  the  number  of  these 
contract  men?— You  could  get  that  exactly  from  the 
clerk  of  the  company  ;  I  think  it  is  300. 

11171.  When  these  men  enter  into  a  contract  they 
are  often,  I  suppose,  put  in  charge  of  a  barge  very  soon 
after  the  contract  begins  to  run  ?— Not  sole  charge. 

11172.  Most  of  them  have  had  experience  of  the 
nver  before,  have  they  not  ?— Yes,  but  not  in  sole  charge 
of  craft.  ^ 

11173.  But  still  they  have  had  experience  of  the  river 
which  would  make  them  very  soon  competent? ^Yee. 

11174.  You  have  taken  objection  yourself  at  the  Court 
to  men  bedng  made  members  of  the  Company  ?— Yes. 

11175.  Was  that  on  the  ground  of  inoompetence  or 
on  the  ground  of  bad  character  ?— On  the  ffround  of  in- 
competence. 

11176.  Never  on  the  ground  of  bad  character  ?— -I  have 
never  personally  objected  so  far  as  character  was  con- 
cerned. 

11177.  These  objectiona  are  made  sometimes,  are 
they  not  ?— Yes,  I  believe  the  Court  look  after  that  kind 
of  thing  very  well  indeed. 

11178.  Men  are  sometimes  refused  on  that  ground? 
•— ~  X  ef . 

ji}P^'  ^/^o^y  li^®  to  have  your  opinion  about  the 
difficulty  of  navigation.  Is  it  a  quesrtdon  of  getting 
through  the  bridges,  or  the  congestion  of  the  tralBc 
Which  would  you  put  ae  the  higher?— You  cannot  take 
any  part  of  the  river  and  say  that  is  where  the  trouble 
18.  The  trouble  is  all  over  the  river.  You  want  to 
know  the  river  well  from  end  to  end  to  be  thorouffhlv 
competent.  *    ^ 

11180.  Do  you  say  the  epecial  difl!culty  is  in  getting 
through  the  bridges?— I  do  not  say  that  is  the  special 
difficultr.  It  is  a  difficulty,  but  not  greater  than  in 
many  other  places.       The  difficulty  is  not  every  day 


the  same,  and  that  is  the  greatest  difficulty;  of  all.      To-       j^^  ff 
day  you  may  find  it  all  right  in  a  certain  place,  and       Goslritg. 

think  you  are  going  all  right ;  to-morrow  it  may  be  very ' 

difficult  there,  and  that  is  where  the  local  knowledge  24  June  1001. 
is  wanted  so  much.  

11181.  {Mr.  EUis^  Your  Society  ia  a  registered  so- 
ciety, I  presume? — ^Yes. 

11182.  The  rules  which  you  have  put  in  will  show 
that  ?— Yes. 

11183.  And  you  make  a  return  to  the  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies  every  year  ? — Yes. 

11184.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Beport  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1890  ? — ^1  know 
of  the  Beport 

11185.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  the  same  question  that 
I  put  to  another  witness — •wherther  you  confirm  their 
recommendation.  It  is  thde :  ^'  That  any  person  should 
be  eligible  for  a  lighterman's  licence  if  found  on  exami- 
nation to  possess  the  necessary  qualification,  it  being 
no  longer  necessary  that  he  should  be  an  apprentice  to 
a  freeman,  or  to  the  widow  of  a  freeman,  or  to  a  barge- 
owner  employing  a  freeman,  or  a  licensed  lighterman.'' 
Have  you  any  observation  to  make  on  that  ? — I  suggest 
that  if  that  were  adopted  you  would  at  once  lower  the 
standard. 

11186.  You  object  to  that? — ^I  do  object.  I  say  ihe- 
lea:»t  time  in  which  you  can  become  competent  is  that 
suggested  by  the  contract  system. 

11187.  You  do  not  concur  in  that  ? — ^I  do  not. 

11188.  I  have  here  the  copy  of  your  rules.  It  is. 
dated  1000.  Is  this  the  most  recent  ?— We  are  just  re- 
registering and  submitting  a  new  copy  of  rules,  but 
there  ie  nothang  in  thie  new  copy,  I  think,  that  can 
affect  anything  wbich  this  Commiseion  may  want  to 
know. 

11189.  What  alterations  you  are  proposing  to  make 
are  outside  the  purview  of  this  Commission? — Un- 
doubtedly. They  are  with  regard  to  subscriptions  and 
that  kind  of  thing. 

IIIGO.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,)  Is  there  any  limita- 
tion by  the  rules  of  the  Society  as  to  the  number  of 
apprentices  that  a  man  may  take? — ^No,  there  is  no- 
liniitation  as  to  the  number  he  may  take,  but  we  re- 
quire our  members  to  give  notice  to  the  Society  that 
they  are  going  to  take  an  apprentice. 

11191.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  ordinary  practice  how 
many  apprentices  does  a  man  have  at  one  time  ? — 
That  is  rather  hard  to  say.  Mr.  Fielder,  who  was 
giving  evidence  here  just  now,  had  three  at  one  time 
that  I  know  of. 

11192.  I  see  that  Rule  7  is  this:  "Any  member  of 
this  Society  wishing  to  take  an  apprentice  must  make 
an  application  to  me  branch  and  with  the  consent  of  " 
its  members  he  may  take  one,  but  no  member  shall 
sign  any  apprentice's  paper  out  of  his  lodge."  Then  I 
see :  "  No  member  shall  take  an  apprentice  for  a  less 
period  than  five  years."    Are  those  the  rules? — ^Yes. 

11193.  Does  that  mean  that  no  member  may  take 
more  than  one  apprentice? — ^Yes,  undoubtedly. 

11194.  And  further  that  he  cannot  take  that  appren- 
tice  without  the  consent  of  the  members  ?^-That  is  so. 

11195.  As   a  matter  of  fact  is   the   consent  of  the   . 
members  always  given  to  a  man  taking  an  apprentice 
when  he  wishes  to  take  one? — ^I  do   not   remember   ai 
case  where  it  was  refused. 

11196.  Therefore,  we  may  take  it  that  usually  it  is- 
conceded  ? — ^Yes. 

11197.  I  do  not  quite  understand  one  portion  of  your 
evidence.     You    said   this:   "Apprenticeship   is   appli- 
cable   to     a    man    who    begins     this    calling    early  See  11128. 
in    life,    the    contract    men    are  those  who  desire  to 

obtain  a  licence  after  they  have  passed  the  age  of  20. 
At  the  present  time  a  lad  can  be  apprenticed  at  the  ace 
of  14  and  after  he  has  worked  for  2  years  if  he  under^ 
stands  his  work  and  satisfies  the  Court  of  the  Water- 
inen's  Company  that  he  is  competent,  his  master  can 
obtain  an  apprentice's  licence,  which  enables  such 
apprentice  to  do  such  work  as  in  the  discretion  of  his 
master  he  is  able  to  perform."  Does  he  get  a  licence 
as  apprentice  at  the  age  of  16?— His  master  eets  a 
licence. 

11198.  But  it  applies  to  the  lad  ?— Yes. 

11199.  Is  he  then  entitled  to  navigate  a  barge  hy 
himself?— If  he  gets  the  licence  ha  is.  But  the  ten- 
dency  now  is  that  he  is  not.  apprenticed  until  hp  •« 
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Mr^  B       ^^'  ^^^  therefore  he  does  not  get  a  licence  until  he 
Qoding.      «  18- 

^.  , "  11200.  I  know  whst  you  say  about  commencing  at  16, 

at  time  iwi  ^^  j  ^^  talking  of  th«  rules  for  a  moment  By  the 
rules  if  he  gets  an  apprentice's  licence  ho  is  then 
allowed  to  navigate  a  barge  % — If  he  gets  a  licence. 

11201.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  up  to  a  certain 
tonnage  he  may  navigate  that  barge  by  nimself  ? — ^Tes. 

11202.  What  is  the  tonnage  ?— 50  tons. 

11203.  Up  to  50  tons  by  the  rules  of  the  Watermen's 
Company,  and  your  Society,  a  barge  may  be  navigated 
by  a  lad  of  16  in  sole  charge  ? — That  is  so,  but  of  course 
there  is  always  the  reservation  that  it  is  subject  to 
the  discretion  of  his  master,  and  I  should  not  consider 
his  master  very  discreet  if  he  allowed  him  to  do  it. 

11204.  But  subject  to  the  discretion  of  his  master  he 
may  be  put  in  sole  charge  of  a  barge  of  60  tons  ? — ^Yes. 

11205:  Above  50  tons  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  it?— 
That  is  so. 

11206.  And  you  say  that  at  present  the  tendency  is  to 
increase  the  age.  and  therefore  he  would  not  be  put  in 
sole  charge  until  he  was  18  years  of  ageT — ^That  is  so. 

11207.  Or  at  some  age  between  16  and  18  years? — 

Yes. 

11208.  You  said  that  there  was  want  of  employment 
Tiow  among  the  licensed  men  ? — The  trade  is  very  bad. 

11209.  Is  that  due  at  all  to  the  strike  and  to  other 
men  having  come  in  and  remaining  in  ? — No.  I  think 
it  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  trade  is  bad. 

11210.  As  a  matter  of  fact  have  all  the  men  who  went 
•  on  strike  got  back  to  their  old  places  ?— Practically  the 

whole  of  them,  licensed  and  unlicensed. 

11211.  Do  you  consider  that  a  lad  of  16  is  competent 
to  navigate  a  barge  of  50  tons  through  the  most  crowded 
parts  of  the  traffic  of  the  River  Ihamee  ?— I  think  there 
are  very  few  of  them  who  are,  and  very  few  of  them 
who  do.  It  is  a  thing  you  hardly  ever  see  or  hear  of. 
There  are  just  one  or  two  pretty  smart  boys  who  have 
been  with  their  fathers  and  apprenticed  exactly  when 
they  were  14  years  of  age  and  got  their  licences  when 
they  were  16,  but  it  is  very  rare  indeed.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  seen. 

11212.  Suppose  we  take  18  years  of  age.  Is  a  man 
who  has  served  two  years'  apprenticeship,  having  been 
apprenticed  at  16  and  then  put  in  charge  at  the  age  of 
18,  competent  to  navigate  a  barge  of  50  tons  through 
the  most  crowded  part  of  the  Thames  ? — ^You  cannot  say 
until  you  have  seen  him  do  it.  I  should  like  to  see  him 
do  it  before  I  gave  an  opinion  upon  that. 

11213.  I  am  talking  of  the  average  man.  I  am  not 
talking  of  a  highly  competent  or  an  incompetent  man, 
because  the  rule  applies  to  everybody? — ^l^e  rule  does 
not  apply  until  they  have  been  licensed.  Therefore  the 
Watermen's  Company  have  to  be  satisfied  that  they  oan 
d<i  it  before  they  give  a  licence. 

11214.  Subject  to  that,  do  you  think  a  man  of  18  is 
competent  to  navigate  a  barge  of  50  tons  through  all 
the  traffic  of  the  Thames? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  he  is. 
What  usually  happens  is  that  he  does  work  through  the 
easiest  parts  first 

11215.  Would  you  forbid  it?— I  should.  I  should 
like  to  see  stricter  regulations.  I  have  always  been 
^against  the  emplo3nnent  of  persons  so  young  in  sole 
'(iharge  of  a  craft. 

11216.  What  age  would  you  like  to  see  a  man  before 
he  is  put  in  charge  of  a  barge? — ^20. 

11217.  Therefore  you  think  the  rules  of  the  Water- 
men's Company  are  very  lax? — ^I  do  not  think  the  rules 
of  the  Watermen's  Company  are  very  lax,  but  I  think 
there  is  improvement  wanted,  and  that  should  be  in 
making  them  stricter. 

11218.  How  many  licensed  apprentices  are  there  now 
qualified  to  do  this  work,  assuming  their  master  puts 
them  to  it? — ^I  could  not  say.  There  are  about  1,700 
apprentices,  but  how  many  of  those  are  qualified  I 
rould  not  say.  The  Watermen's  Company  could  give 
you  that. 

11219.  That  would  be  on  the  records  of  the  Water- 
men's Company? — ^Yes. 

11220.  Is  it  a  large  numibert— T  could  not  say  at  all. 

11221.  Is  there  much  difficulty  raised  by  the  Watei^ 
men's  Comipany  in  giving  licences  to  those  who  have 
served  two  years? — ^Yes,  they  are  rather  difficult 
to    get.     We    have    gentlemen    like    Mr.    Jacobs    and 


Mr.  Deering,  who  know  something  About  the  woA, 
and  you  have  to  satisfy  men  like  them  that  you  are  oo»c 
petent  before  you  get  the  licence. 

11222.  How  do  they  sa^tdsfy  them  they  are  compe- 
tent?— Generally  by  examination,  and  sometimes 
by  sending  their  officers  out  to  see  rwhait  they  do.  But 
you  must  remember  that  the  officers  are  always  on  th« 
river,  and  the  officers  first  of  all  report  to  the  Court 
what  they  know,  and  the  officers  axe  men  who  have 
worked  in  the  trade  and  understand  it. 

11223.  First  of  all  are  they  aaked  questions  in  tha 
Hall  of  the  Watermen's  Company  ?— When  I  pre- 
sented  myself  to  the  Court  for  my  apprentice's 
licence 

11224.  That  ds  a  long  time  ago.  Give  us  something 
later  ?— It  is  very  m>uch  the  same  thdng  now.  One  of 
the  officers  of  the  Court  who  knew  me  and  had  se«i  me 
afloat  told  the  court  that  he  oonsidered  I  was  competent 
to  tiJEe  a  licence,  land  then  one  or  two  members  of  the 
Court  asked  me  one  or  two  questions  they  thought  I 
should  answer,  and  then  they  gave  me  any  lioenoe. 

11225.  Were  those  gentlemen  who  had  seen  you  afloat 
bargeowners  or  -men  who  constantly  saw  you  % — He  was 
an  inspector  of  the  company  who  knew  me  well. 

11226.  The  company  then  is  guided  entirely  on  thaA 
particular  point  of  practical  knowledge  by  the  report  of 
the  inspector  ?^iN'ot  entirely,  but  they  take  their 
evidence. 

11227.  How  long  does  the  examination  take  on  prac- 
tical matters  ? — ^It  depends  a  good  deal  upon  who  you 
are  and  how  you  are  shaping,  I  should  eay.  Some  of 
them  they  send  b«ck  for  six  months. 

11228.  How  long  did  it  take  in  your  case?— Not  very 
long.  I  was  pretty  well  known  there  and  had  worked 
with  my  lather  and  grandfather. 

11229.  May  I  ask  at  what  age  you  got  your  licence  ?— 
About  16j^,  I  think. 

11230.  You  do  not  think  you  were  quite  qualified  to 
navigate  a  60-ton  barge? — I  certainly  was  not,  and  was 
not  allowed  to  do  it.  I  was  always  under  the  control 
of  <my  master. 

11231.  But  if  your  master  had  chosen  to  put  you  in 
charge  of  the  barge  there  was  nothing  else  to  stop  him  ? 
— ^No  law  to  stop  hiiim. 

11232.  The  law  was  in  your  favour  if  you  had  the 
licence  of  the  Watermen's  Company  ?— Yes ;  ibut  my 
master  was  my  father,  so  there  was  no  fear  of  him 
giving  me  anything  tto  do  that  was  not  proper. 

11233.  He  had  a  personal  interest  in  your  eaf ety  ?— 
Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay. 

11234.  The  licence  given  to  an  appremtice  to  work 
after  the  two  years  is  a  licence  to  him,  is  it  not.  He 
mav  work  if  he  ohooses.  For  instance,  supposing  you 
haol  kicked  over  the  traces  and  had  never  paid  any  at- 
tention to  your  father,  and  had  chosen  to  work  for  any- 
body who  had  ojffered  work,  you  would  have  'been  en- 
titled to  do  it,  would  you  not? — I  must  confess  I  did 
kick  over  the  traces,  and  my  father  called  me  back. 

11236.  He  had  sufficient  authority  ?— Yes. 

11236.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  licence  is  a  licence  to 
the  apfpr entice,  and  mot  to  .the  master  who  emiploys  the 
apprentice  ? — ^No,  the  licence  is  to  the  master. 

112^.  Section  52  says  this  :  ''It  shall  be  la^ul  for 
all  apprentices  bound  to  a  party  authorised  by  this  Act 
to  take  apprentices  to  have  or  take  the  sole  charge  of  any 
boat,  baige,  or  other  vessel  provided  such  apprentices 
shall  have  worked  and  rowed  upon  the  said  liver  as 
apprentices  for  the  space  of  two  years  at  the  least,  and 
upon  their  being  found  qualified  to  act  uipon  examina- 
tion by  the  said  court,  and  upon  obtaining  a  licence  of 
the  said  court."  That  is  a  licence  to  the  apprentice?— 
Yes,  (bat  you  must  read  more.  You  want  to  read  the 
licence  itself. 

11238.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Watermen's  Com- 
pany grant  a  licence  which  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  Act?— You  told  me  once  before  that  I  am  not  to 
discuss  law  with  you  ;  I  hope  you  will  not  put  that  to 
me. 

11239.  You  do  not  know  about  thait?--I  do  not  know 
anything  about  law  at  alL 

11240.  Let  us  come  to  the  practical  working  of  the 
thing.  At  16  you  say  he  can  get  his  licenrc.  Kow, 
supposing  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  widow,  he  wouM  be 
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antttlod  to  go  to  work  because  he  could  not  be  working 
witk  the  widow  on  the  baiges? — ^Thoee  who  are  ap- 
fOPuiticed  to  widows  (^ich  are  very  rare  cases^  are 
generally  cases  where  the  husband  has  lost  his  life  in 
the  employ  of  a  firm  and  tihe  firm  take  the  apprentice 
and  take  charge  of  him. 

11241.  That  may  be  so,  but  as  a  mattor  of  fact  the 
apprentice,  after  he  had  reached  the  age  of  16  oould  get 
a  license,  and  would  be  able  to  work  independently 
if  he  wished  to  do  so? — ^No,  he  is  never  able  to  work  in* 
dependently. 

11242.  Is  that  limited  by  the  teorms.of  his  apprentice- 
ship, it  mi^ht  be  that! — ^He  is  always  subject  to  the 
control  of  his  master  or  mistress. 

11243.  If  your  father  had  chosen  to  put  you  on  board 
a  lighter,  he  could  have  put  vou  on  board  a  lighter 
which  had  not  got  a  licensed  man  on  board,  even 
though  the  man  already  on  board  was  a  competent  man, 
and  you  could  have  ousted  him.  He  might  have  been 
a  man  competent,  we  will  say,  to  navigate  a  western 
baree,  or  a  Lee  bturge,  or  a  Medway  barge.  Your  father 
eould  have  put  you  at  the  age  g^  16^  on  board,  and 
ontled  that  man  from  the  control  of  the  vessel,  could 
he  not?— 'I  do  not  know  whether  he  oould.  He  would 
not  have  done  so.  I  never  heard  of  that  kind,  of  thing 
being  done. 

11244.  With  regard  to  this  question  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  examination)  you  gave  evidence  in  1899  in  support 
of  the  Bill  of  that  year,  which  was  promoted  by  your 
society  ^Tes. 

11245.  Wias  that  a  Bill  for  altering  the  constitution 
of  ibe  W«atennen'8  Oompany  by  puttung  on  eventually 
a  inajarii?y  of  representfvtives  directly  elected  by  the 
licensed  men? — Yes. 

^r.  EUis^y  Was  that  Bill  read  a  seoooid  time? 

(Mr.  Claxbde  Baggallay,)  Yes,  and  it  went  to  Oom- 
mittee  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  was  rejected.  A 
•onuewhat  similair  Bill,  whioh  Mr.  Wootton  Isaacson 
had  cEaige  of,  was  brought  in  in  1892.  Q^iat  was  re- 
jects in  the  House  d  Oomaion«. 

11246.  You  made  certaii^  allegaitions  against  the 
Watermen's  Company  on  that  occasion,  in  order  to 
justify  y'our  proposals  to  alter  the  constitution  ^— Tas. 

11247.  One  of  them,  if  J  recollect  aright,  was  .  that 
the  esamination  was  not  an  effective  examination.  Yon 
wanted  tbe  examanafajojP  of  the  man  to  be  licensed  to 
be  made  more  stringent  ?— We  have  always  wanted  the 
esttmination  to  be  stringent. 

11248.  Then  I  am  right ;  that  was  so?— -I  do  not  quite 
like  the  way  you  put  it.  What  we  really  wanted  was  to 
keep  up  the  standard  of  efficiency  to  iiie  very  highest 
point. 

11249.  You  considered  that  the  TTatennen's  Cbmpany 
as  tiien  constituted'  was  not  doing  its  duty  from 
your  point  of  view  with  reor^rd  to  the  fextonination  for 
liceinsed  men  ? — I  do  not  like  your  sayine,  "  Not  doing 
its  dnty:^'  I  eay  we  want  the  staadavd  of  efficiency 
to-be:  aa  high  as  we  can  get  it,  and  we  thoug)it  if  we 
had  repreeei^tion  upon  the  Court  that  would  ensure  it. 

11250.'  They  weve  not  obtaining  by  the  means  which 
they  adopted,  at  all  events,  tmii  high  standard  of 
efficiency  which  you  thought  wae  desirable  ?-^They  wore 
not  .obtaining  a  standard  so  high  as  we  should  like  to 
gei^ 

11251.  I  will  take  it  in  that  way  ;f  it  is  a  paraphrase. 
That  was  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  you  proposed 
to  alter  the  constitution? — ^Yes.  , 

11252.  Another  ground,  I  think,  was  that  you  thought 
that  the  Watermen's  Company  ought  not  only  to  under- 
take the  examination,  but  that  they  should  undertake 
the  education  of  the  licensed  men  also  ? — ^The  technical 
education — ^yes. 

11255.  You  thought  the  Watermen's  ComfMny  even 
ought  to  educate  these  men  before  they  licensed  them. 
I  mean  technically  educate  them  with  regard  to  work- 
ing their  barges  and  so  on;  I  do  not  mean  ordinary 
school  education? — ^I  think  so  now. 

11254.  That  it  ought  to  be  a  training  whool  for 
licensed  men    as   well   as    an   examination  board? — I 

think  so  still. 

11255.  And  that  you  pat  forward  because  you  ware 
not  satisfied  with  the  present  system  of  examination 
and  licensing  as  regards  taming  out  menf-^IFhe  ten- 
dency all  over  the  country  is  to  teohnioally  educate 
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workmen,  and  we  wanted  the  Watermen's  Court  to       Mr,  H, 
undertake  that  Gogling. 

11256.  There  were  other  minor  matters  ? — ^There  was  24  June  1901. 
another  very  important  matter.  ■■ 

1126?.  I  am  not  going  to  forget  it ;  there  was  another 
very  importent  matter,  which  was  this :  that  you  pro- 
posed by  that  bill  to  raise  the  age  at  which  men  should 
be  given  licences? — Yes. 

11258.  By  twe  years  I^Yes. 

11259.  There  was  a  smaller  matter,  which  was  that 
you  wanted  them  all  to  be  required  to  learn  swimminff, 
I  think?— Yes. 

11260.  As  regards  the  lightermen  these  were  the 
three  important  matters  :  raising  the  age  by  two  years  ; 
making  the  company  act  as  a  school  and  technical 
education  department  in  the  working  of  the  craft ;  and 
making  the  examination  more  effective  so  as  to  get 
higher  efficiency? — Yes,   and  better  provision  of  gear. 

11261.  That  was  with  regard  to  the  craft  themselveg? 
—Yes. 

11262.-  You  wanted  cooking  stoves,  did  you  not^  in 
the  barges? — ^No,  we  want^Sl  sanitary  inspection  in 
the  cabins. 

11263.  With  regard  to  the  numiber  of  men  yon  say 
are  out^  of  employment  at  the  present  time  (I  think 
you  said  about  700),  did  you  include  among  those 
licensed  men,  men  who  are  no  longer  working  m>on  the 
river  as  licensed  men,  or  wanting  the  work  ?— Ko,  I  am 
leaying  those  alone  altogether.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  of  those  there  may  be. 

11264.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  men  who 
are  licensed  to  work  who  have  long  since  retired  from 
the  active  work  of  licensed  men,  and  are  now  barge 
owners  or  wharfingers  or  have  got  other  occupations 
altogether,  are  there  notMC  should  not  tLink  there  is 
a  large  number. 

11266.  All  the  memibers  of  the  Court  must  have  been 
licensed  men^Yes. 

11266.  You  must  be  a  licensed  man  before  you  can 
be  a  freeman,  must  yoa  not? — ^No,  you  may  be  a  free- 
man, and  never  get  a  licence. 

11267.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  members  of  the  Court 
have  been  licensed  men,  have  thejr  not  ^— Yes,  I  should 
say  they  have.    I  cannot  speak  with  any  authority. 

11268.  You  never  work  yourself  now,  I  take  it?^No. 

11260.  Yours  is  an  official  position  with  the  Society  f 
— ^That  is  so. 

11270.  Kow  I  will  ask  you  just  one  question  with  re* 
gard  to  Hull.      In  the  barges  which  you  have  mentioned 
you  were  not  including  the  keels,  were  you  ?— No>  I  was. 
comparing  the  number  of  lighters  there  that  are  doing 
the  same  work  that  the  10,(XX)  are  doing  here. 

11271.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  keels  there, 
are  there  not? — ^There  are  a  great  number. 

11272.  Are  not  the  keels,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the  equi- 
valent on  the  Humiber  of  the  London  barges  ? — The 
London  sailing  barges. 

11273.  Sailing  barges  anddamb  barges  too? — ^No. 

11274.  They  do  very  mvLCh  the  work  that  is  done  by 
the  sailing  barges  and  the  dumb  barges?— No,  not  at 
all. 

11275.  You  do  not  agree? — ^No. 

11276.  When  did  you  first  visit  the  Humber  ? — I  have- 
been  there  on  and  off  for  about  four  years. 

11277.  There  are  also  a  considerable  numiber  of  bargee- 
and  keels  which  go  to  Hull,  are  there  not,  from  Sie-, 
inland  navigations  ^— Yea,  in  the  same  way  that  it  ia* 
so  here — canal  traffic. 

11278.  Over  and  aboye  those  which  are  merely  at  the 
port  of  Hull  itself?— Yea.  There  are  two  classes  of 
craft.  There  are  those  which  can  be  compared  to  the 
dumb  barges  here,  and  there  are  those  which  can  be 
compared  to  the  canal  traffic  and  the  coasting  work  here. 

11270.  Last  year  when  the  strike  took  place  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  in  many  cases  the  barges  were  left  out  in  the 
river  unattended  f— No,  that  is  not  true. 

11280.  You  stete  that  that  is  not  true  ?^-Yes. 

11281.  Were  you  on  the  river  at  that  time? — I  know 
what  was  going  on ;    I  was  about  the  river  side. 

11282.  What  do  you  mean  by  them  ac4  Ibfing  latL 
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Mv.  //.       1^0  you  mean  that  they  were  moored,  or  what  ? — No  man 
Gesling.       loft  his  employment  m  any  one  case  that   I    know  of 

while  that  strike  was  on  who  was  not  properly  entitled 

24  Ju^o  VMn.  to  leave  his  employment;  whose  contract  had  not  ex- 
pired— and  the  weekly  men  gave  a  weekly  notice  in 
every  case  that  I  know  of, 

11283.  Take  the  cast  of  Messrs.  H.  Gray,  Junior's, 
barges.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  men  were  with- 
drawn witihout  notice  or  warning,  and  that  the  barges 
laden  wi'th  coffee  and  vory  and  other  valuable  things 
were  left  unprotected  in  open  river? — ^I  say  that  is  not 
true.  No  man  came  away  from  his  work  without 
notice. 

11284.  What  length  of  notice? — ^Whatever  notice  he 
was  entitled  to  give.  If  the  mean  had  a  job  on  hand 
they  completed  it.  No  man  who  was  not  entitled  to 
be  done,  and  whom  the  firm  were  not  en(«rtled  to  dis- 
charge, refused  orders. 

11285.  You  say  you  do  not  know  any  such  case  as 
that  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

11286.  With  regard  to  the  Union  Lighterage  Com- 
pany, do  you  know  wiiether  any  of  their  baizes  were 
left  in  the  same  way  with  commodities  on  board  ? — Only 
in  the  same  way  that  they  are  lefi  every  night. 

11287.  And  the  men  never  came  back,  but  left  the 
bargee  with  the  coavmodi/tiea  on  board  ?---They  do  not 
go  back  now  very  often.  The  craft  are  left  unattended 
very  often. 

11288.  I  put  it  to  you  that  the  barges  <^  which  I  am 
speaking  were  lef^t  in  the  middle  of  a  job  in  the  open 
river? — ^I  say  no. 

11289.  You  do  not  know  of  it?— I  say  if  it  had  oc- 
curred I  should  have  known  of  it. 

11290.  You  said  in  your  evidence  that "  at  the  present 
time  a  lighterman  devotee  the  whole  of  his  time  to  his 
trade ;  the  result  being  that  he  worka  day  and  niriit, 
winter  and  summer,  and  obtains  an  experience  that 
cannot  be  acquired  in  any  other  way."  Do  not  the 
men  who  come  up  from  Rochester  and  the  Medway 
do  exactly  the  same? — I  should  say  the  tendency  is 
greater  on  the  Thames  than  anywhere  else  that  I  know 
for  men  to  follow  up  their  work,  and  not  seek  other 
employments,  because  they  know  the  work  is  there  for 
them  to  do. 

11291.  I  ask  you  whether  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  men 
employed  in  navigating  the  Rochester  barses  and  the 
Medway  barges  do  not  work  continuously,  devoting  the 
whole  of  their  time  to  the  business  of  working,  winter 
and  summer,  and  night  and  day  ? — I  cannot  say  beyond 
the  answer  I  have  given  you. 

11292.  You  do  not  know  ;  is  that  it  ?— I  do  not 
Icnow. 

11293.  And  you  do  not  know  about  the  Lee  or  the 
Western  barges  in  the  same  way  ? — I  know  of  them.  I 
do  not  know  of  their  habits. 

11294.  And  you  cannot  answer  my  question  with  re- 
gard to  that?— No. 

11296.  Then  you  said  that  the  Court  of  the  Watermen's 
Company  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Thames  and  its  requirements  than  any  other  body. 
Are  the  members  of  the  Watermen's  Company  all  ex- 
perienced men,  or  if  net,  what  number  of  them  are  ex- 
perienced men  with  regard  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Tiver? — I  should  not  like  to  say  what  proportion.  I 
do  not  know. 

11296.  In  fact,  I  think  your  allegation  when  you  have 
been  promoting  your  Bills  was  that  they  are  not  compe- 
tent?— I  have  never  said  so. 

11297.  Is  that  not  the  reason  why  you  want  to  put 
the  licensed  men  on? — No,  that  was  not  the  reason. 


Crosi-examintd  by  Mr.    Cranstoun. 

11298.  In  answer  to  Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry  you  stated 
^hat  an  apprentice  with  a  two  years*  license  is  not  en- 
titled to  have  sole  charge  of  a  barge  over  50  tons? — 
Yes. 

11299.  But  if  he  has  with  him  on  board  an  apprentice 
who  has  been  bound  for  one  day  only,  he  is  entitled, 
8ubj«*rt  to  that,  to  have  sole  charge  of  the  barge?— I 
dare  say  legally  he  has,  but  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
case. 

11300.  He  is  entitled  to  that  under  your  own  bye- 
Uw.s? — ^I  never  knew  of  such  a  case. 


11301.  But  still  the  employer  exercises  his  own  judg* 
ment  in  these  matters  7 — That  is  the  greatest  extrem^L 
Nothing  could  happen  worse  than  that. 

11302.  You  have  'spoken  to-day  about  the  appren- 
tices and  the  masters.  In  these  matters  the  mastdr 
and  the  employer  are  two  different  persons,  are  they 
not,  as  a  nue? — ^Yes,  as  a  rule.  The  owner  does  not 
trouble  himself  to  take  an  apprentice. 

11303.  An  apprentice  may  be  an  apprentice  to  a 
master  who  loses  sight  of  him  the  following  day  ? — That 
is  possible. 

11304.  Is  it  noi^  the  rule  that  the  apprentice  does  go 
and  work  for  an  employer  who  ia  not  his  master  % — Yef  > 
that  is  the  rale. 

11306.  A  comJMiny  such  ae  the  Union  Lighterage 
Company,  or  the  Tilbury  Lighterage  Company  may 
have  20  apprentices  at  one  time  who  are  not  apprenticed 
to  themi  as  masters  at  all  ? — That  is  so. 

11306.  So  that  as  long  as  a  youth  of  14  is  an  appren- 
tice, he  can  go  and  work  for  any  person  that  he  cluxMesI 
— ^No. 

1130?.  His  master,  it  is  true,  has  a  legal  control  OTor 
him,  but  in  practice  does  not  the  apprentice  go  and 
work  for  anyone  who  choosee  to  employ  him? — ^No,  I 
should  say  not ;  he  is  subject  to  his  master^s  control. 

11308.  He  is  in  law  subject  to  his  master's  control, 
but  in  ninety-nine  caees  out  of  one  hundred  he  is  not 
Does  not  an  apprentice  as  soon  as  he  is  bonnd  go  and 
work  for  anyone  who  chooses  to  employ  him? — I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  so. 

11309.  Have  you  heard  it  stated  to-dair  that  the 
master  lightermen  were  very  often  riiort-handed  ? — ^I 
have  not  neard  it  stated  to-day. 

11310.  Have  you  not  heard  Mr.  Fielder  state  to-daj 
that  they  could  not  get  men  ?— No.  I  understood  Mr. 
Fielder  to  say  that  only  twice  in  his  life  did  he  ex- 
perience a  difficulty,  and  once  when  he  was  an  ap- 
prentice. 


(Chairman.)  I  think  he  uad  the  sapply  was  "some-  geeiOB 
what  limited. ' 

11311.  (Mr.  Cranstoun.)  Do  you  agree  that  the 
supply  was  somewhat  limited  ? — No  ;  and  the  reason 
why  I  do  not  agree  is  that  there  are  hardly  any  oaBot 
where  the  employers  take  apprenttoes.  If  there  wars 
a  difficulty  in  getting  men  tne  masters  oonld  at  onot 
take  apprentices,  and  so  control  the  whole  thing. 

11312.  I  have  now  left  the  (^^uestion  of  apprenticef, 
and  I  am  on  the  question  of  hghtermen  employed  on 
the  river.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  supply  ox  hoenied 
watermen  is  aomewfaat  limited  ? — ^No,  I  say  that  is  not 
so. 

11313.  Do  you  say  there  are  always  enough  to  bs 
had? — ^More  than  enough. 

11314.  You  have  stated  that  700  licensed  men  aie 
unemployed  at  the  present  time  ? — Quite  that  number. 

11315.  And  150  men  are  acting  as  watchmen  t — Yes. 

11316.  Does  a  watchman  get  smaller  wmcs  than  a 
licensed  waterman  would,  as  a  role,  gett—l^. 

11317.  Can  yon  suggest  any  reason  why  they  should 
work  as  watchmen  instead  of  licensed  watermen?* 
There  is  not  enough  work  as  licensed  watermen. 

11318.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  the  statement 
that  the  supply  is  limited  ? — ^I  am  sure  there  are  more 
men  than  are  wanted. 

11319.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  these  men  are 
not  competent,  and  is  not  that  the  reason  why  they 
are  not  employed  t — ^The  licensed  men,  do  yon  mean  ? 

11320.  Yes  ? — ^I  cannot  see  how  that  can  be  because 
the  master  could  report  that  to  the  Watermen's  Com- 
pany, and  have  them  dealt  with  if  they  are  not  com- 
petent. 

11321.  But  these  700  men  are  not  employed  for  some 
reason  or  another.  Is  it  not  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  not  competent? — ^No.  I  Imow  a  good  many  firms 
who  employ  them  when  they  have  work  for  tnem  to 
do.     The  trade  is  slack.    That  is  the  reason. 

11322.  You  do  not  think  the  Watermen's  licence  ii  a 
guarantee  of  ability,  do  you  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

11323.  I  thought  yuu  said  that  after  two  years  when 
he  had  his  licence  you  tested  the.  man  yourself?— I 
never  said  so. 

11324.  You  said  so  to-day?— I  should  like  y«m  to 
refer  me  to  that. 
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11325.  I  am  in  the  hearing  of  the  Oommission.  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  when  you  had  an  apprentice 
you  tested  his  ability  yourself?— I  never  had  an 
apprentice. 

11326.  An  apprentice  with  a  two  years'  licence?— I 
haye  never  had  any  reason  to  test  the  ability  of  an 
apprentice.  I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  employment  of  any  men  at  all. 

11327.  I  thought  you  said  so  this  morning. 

(Mr.  Horace  -4 wry.)  I  think  you  are  thJTiVing  of  the 
last  witness. 

11328.  (If r.  CroMtoun.)  1  think  it  was  this  witness 
who  said  that  before  he  trusted  an  apprentice  with 
a  barge  on  the  river  he  would  test  him  himself.    You 

.do  not  agree  with  that,  do  you?— No. 

Crasi-examined  5y  Mr.  Harper. 

11389.  You  spoke  about  a  lighterman  leaving  a  barge 
with  a  valuable  cargo  in  the  river  during  the  night. 
Is  uiat  a  common  practice  ?— The  employer  leaves  his 
craft  where  he  thinks  he  should  leave  them  I  suppose. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  anything  is  done  which  he 
Uunks  ought  not  to  be  done. 

11330.  Take  for  instance,  a  cargo  like  that  suggested 
to  you  just  now  of  coffee,  ivory,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
po  you  mean  to  say  a  barge  with  a  cargo  like  that  is 
left  without  protection  at  night  ?— It  often  is. 

11331.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  so  ?— Yes. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Horace  Avory. 

11332.  Is  that  the  lighterman's  fault  or  the 
employer's  ?— The  employer's. 

11333.  If  the  employer  chose  to  pay  for  a  watchman 
I  suppose  he  would  have  one  ?— If  the  employer  told 
the  man  to  be  there  and  paid  him,  he  would  be  there. 


2i  June  1901. 


11334.  Did   the   (Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords       j^y  jj  . 
before  which  you  gave  evidence  in  1889  hear  very  fully      Gosiifw. 
all  Hhe  evidence  in  support  of  thai  Bill  ?— Yes. 

11335.  Did  they  hear  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
Watermen's  Company  against  it?— Yes,  and  they  dis- 
missed it  very  shortly. 

11336.  Th^  throw  out  the  Bill  f— Yes. 

11337.  They  heard  only  one  witness  for  the  Water- 
men's Company  ? — ^Yes. 

(Mr.  EUis.)  We  cannot  review  the  conduct  of  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  here. 

(Mr,  Horace  Avory.)  I  was  only  wanting  to  get  the 
facts. 

(Mr.  EUis.)  We  must  presume  that  the  Committee 
heard  the  evidence. 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  I  should  not  have  asked  the 
question,  but  the  witness  has  been  cross-examined  as 
to  the  evidence  he  gave  before  that  Committee. 

11338.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  apprentice's 
licence  or  oertifioete.  Just  see  if  that  is  tne  form  of 
it.  (Handing  form  to  the  Witness)  I — This  is  an  appli- 
cation form  for  the  licence. 

11339.  An  application  form  for  an  apprentice's 
licence  ? — ^Yea. 

llStO.  Do  you  see  that  under  that  he  is  to  be  subject 
to  his  master's  control  and  direction? — ^Yes,  ''subject 
at  all  times  to  his  control  and  direction." 

11341.  You  have  been  asked  about  a  widow  taking  an 
apprentice.  Do  you  know  that  by  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy Act,  1894,  every  widow  taking  an  apprentice 
is  bound  to  employ  some  person  who  is  a  licensed  water- 
man to  instruct  the  apprentice  in  the  business  7 — Yes. 


Mr.  Edwabd  Mills  called  and  examined. 


11342.  (Chairman.)  You  appear  before  us  to  give 
evidence  with  reference  to  the  licensing  system  of  the 
Watermen's  Company  ?— Yes. 

11343.  You  represent  the  pilots  of  the  home  trade 
passenger  ships?— Yes. 

11344.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  are  the  home 
trade  passenger  ships  to  which  you  refer  ? — They  are 
ships  carrying  passengers  anywhere  in  the  home  ports. 

11346.  (Sir  BobeH  Oiffen.)  That  includes  some  con- 
tinental ports,  does  it  not  ?— Yes. 

11346.  (Chairman.)  WiU  you  kindly  proceed  with 
your  evidence? — ^I  was  apprenticed  to  my  father,  who 
was  a  waterman,  and  for  many  years  master  of  steam- 
boats. He  commanded  the  "  Albert  Edward,"  one  of 
the  earliest  Gravesend  and  Sheemess  boate,  for  some 
years,  and  subsequently  the  "  Queen  of  the  Thames," 
the  Ipswich  boat.  I  was  15  years  of  age  when  I  was 
apprenticed,  although  I  had  practically  been  on  the 
river  since  I  was  seven  years  of  age,  and  I  have  been 
employed  on  passenger  steamers  as  ooy  before  the  mast, 
second  mate,  mate  and  master.  I  commanded  the 
'Alexandra,''  the  "Glen  Rosa."  and  "Queen  of  the 

Thames,"  and  I  was  specially  selected  to  take  charge  of 
the  "Duke  of  Edinburgh"  when  the  Shah  came  to 
this  country  in  1899. 

11347.  Did  you  i>r^are  your  statement  of  evidence 
yourself  ? — ^PiRrtly. 

11348.  Who  helped  you  to  do  it  ? — The  greater  portion 
of  it  is  token  from  the  evidence  that  I  gave  befbre  the 
Committee  on  the  Bill  of  1890. 

11349.  Did  you  draft  it  with  the  help  of  the  Water- 
men's Company? — It  was  taken  before  a  solicitor  who 
helped  me  partly.  I  gave  evidence  of  what  was  done, 
and  it  was  written  down. 

11350.  Will  you  kindly  go  on  ? — ^I  say  that  I  prefer 
to  have  to  do  with  the  skilled  lightermen  of  the  present 
day  rather  ihan  with  the  masters  of  sailing  baizes  that 
come  up  the  river.  Masters  of  sailinff  barges  often  lose 
their  heads  -vdien  they  jget  into  .the  Lower  and  Upper 
Pool,  where  navigation  is  crowded,  and  then  they  down 
anchor  or  get  into  their  boate  to  save  themselves,  not 
caring  what  becomes  of  their  own  barge  or  of  other 
vessels  navigating,  land  who  may  have  shaped  their 
courses  for  Uie  purpose  of  x>assing  them  in  a  proper 
manner  had  they  continued  under  way  or  kept  their 
course.    Ml  ay  of  them  I  know  use  hovellere  who  are 
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licensed  lightermen,  and  then  their  navigation  is  not 
so  erratic.    According  t  omy  experience,   1  think  that  ^^'  E.  MuU. 
the  lightermen  of  the  present  day  would  bear  favourable 
oomiparison  with  any  other  tradesmen.    Of  course,  1 
do  not  say  there  are  not  obstinate  lightermen,  as  there 
are  in  every  other  oLasfl  of  life,  (but  as  a  rule  they  are 
intelligent  and  quick,  and  ready  to  assist  me  when 
they  see  me  coming  up  or  going  down  the  river  with  a 
freight  of  passengeia,  and  do  their  bert  to  keep  out  of 
my  way.    If  the  condition  of  things  were  altered,  and 
these  dumb  barges  were  in  charge  of  any  one  whom  ihe 
master  lightefrmen  might  like  to  select,  and  eupposing. 
there  was  a  press  of  business  and  the  master  lighter- 
man or  his  foreman  had  to  ^look  for  labour  where  he 
could  get  it,  I  think  it  would  be  very  dangerous  for 
both  parties,  and  I  certainly  ahould  not  like  to  be  in 
command  of  a  passenger  steamer  on  the  Thames,  with 
the  lives  of  <many  hundreds  of  people  in  imy  hands,  if 
the  river  were  thrown  open  so  that  any  unskilled  per- 
son might  be  put  in  charge  of  a  barge.    For  the  paat  12 
yeara  I  have  been  in  command  of  vessels  belonging 
to  the  Belle  Line,  and  I  commanded  the  "Clacton 
Belle,"  "  London  Belle,"  and  "  Woolwich  Belle.*'    They 
traded  between  London,  Clacton,  and  Harwich.    I  may 
state  I  was  very  successful  the  whole  time,  never  having 
had  any  collision  with  any  vessel  or  craft  all  that  time, 
and  I  may  say  I  have  been  seconded  in  my  efforte  to 
work  the  'boate  succesefully  by  the  mates  who  have  been 
with  me,  and  who  have  been  mainly  licensed  watermen 
of  the  B^ver  Thames.    I  'may  dtate  the  Belle  boate  all 
come  to  Fresh  Wharf,  which  is  the  finst  wharf  below 
London  Bridge,  so  that  my  experience  extends  right 
the  way  up  as  far  as  ateamers  of  their  tonnage  and 
size  can  navigate.    When  I  got  back  to  Fresh  Wharf 
it  was  as  a  rule  late  at  night  and  perfectly  dark, 
and     I     have    always     found    licensed     liglhtermen 
willing    to    aasiet    me,    more    especially  in  getting 
their    craft    out   of    the    way    to    allow   me    to    go 
alon^ide  the  pier.     I  may,  for  the  information  of  we 
Commission,   give  the  lengths,   sizes,   tonnages,   ete., 
of  these  three  vessels  respectively: — "Clacton  Belle." 
— 246ft.  long,  26'5ft  broad  without  her  paddles,  56*5ft. 
over  all,  9*5ft.  deep,  182  tone  net,  468  tons  gross  ton- 
nage, 183  bone-power  engines,   paddles.     "London 
Belle."— 280-3ft.  long,  30'lft.  'broad  without  paddles, 
64ft.  over  all,  10*9ft  deep,  284  tons  net,  738  tons  gross 
tonnage,  364  horse-power  engines,  paddles.     '*  Wool- 
wich Belle."— 200ft.  long,  24'lft  broad  without  paddles, 
52ft.  over  all,  7'6ft  deep,  109  tons  net,  208  tons  gross 
tonnage,  117  horse-power  engines,  paddles.       I  ir:;y 
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Ml-: E.Mills,  men>tion  <thjit  ihe  fiver  jearlj  gets  mote   oongeated. 
Duitixig  the  lafit  10  jaart  the  sise  of  bargee  has  maieri- 

^^  *_f  ^^^'  ^^7  inoreaedd,  and  whereas-  «t  the  time  of  passing  the 
****"""       Watermen's  Act  in  1859  ithere  was  no  legislation  for 
barges  of  over  50  tons  burthen,  I  should  saj,  speaking 
from  mj  own  knowledge,  now  bA  least  one-'fourth  of 
the  barges  on  the  Thames  are  of  100  tons  burthen  and 
over,  so  that  it  wvH  be  seen  thai  whilst  vessels  Are 
daily  getting  longer,  and  by  regulation  a  passenger 
steamer  so  Ions;  as  she  does  not  exceed  dOOfit  may  come 
up  to  Fresh  Wnaif ,  and  the  barges  being  so  much  larger 
and  bigger  and  the  liver  itself  not  being  aible  ito  be  in- 
creased in  width,  navigation  natorally  beoomes  more 
difficult.    I  have  now  given  up  the  com-mAnd  of  i>as- 
senger  steamers  on  the  Thames,  having  obtained  my 
pilots  licence  in  the  autumn  of  last  year.    I  have  n<yt 
at  present  been  able  to  obtain  a  regular  line  with  wbaoh 
to  work,  but  I  am  second  ipilot  for  ithe  Qerman  Ham- 
burg 'boats.    I  may  state  in  conolusion  that  the  .pilots 
have  held  a  meeting,  and  Mr.  Walter  Haywara,   an 
exempt  pilot,  land  I  were  depoted  to  put  the  views  of 
the  ipilots  before  this  Commission. 

11351.  {Sir  John  WoLfe-Barry^  Are  you  a  freeman 
of  the  Watermen's  Oompany? — Yes. 

11352.  Did  you  often  get  into  accidents  with  saiHng 
barges  when  you  were  in  command  of  ships? — ^Ko,  I 
have  been  pretty  lucky  in  that  respect. 

11353.  Then  granting  the  luck,  do  I  gather  that  the 
difficultv  has  not  been  great  with  regard  to  sailing 
barges  ?— Yes.  I  have  bHBen  in  paddle  steamers  a  great 
deal,  and  when  I  got  amongst  the  sailing  bargee  like 
that  I  generally  washed  them  away  clear. 

11354.  Do  you  consider  that  when  a  60-ton  bajge  is 
in  the  sole  charge  of  a  lad  of  18  it  is  under  skilled  com- 
mand?— ^Well,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  seen  a  100-ton 
bai^e  in  the  sole  charge  of  a  young  lad. 

11355.  I  said  a  50-ton  barge? — I  consider  that  there 
are  plenty  of  youn^  lads  on  the  river  at  16  who  are 
capable  of  navigating  barges— 'hMle  who  have  been 
brought  up  along  the  water  side. 

11356.  I  suppose  a  60-ton  barffe  could  do  a  good  deal 
of  harm  to  the  "Olacton  Belle "^— Yes,  it  could. do  so. 

11357.  Are  you  in  favour  of  more  towing  going  on  on 
the  Thames? — ^There  is  a  good  deal  at  present. 

11358.  I  say,  are  you  in  favour  of  more  towing  ffoing 
on7'^TherB  is  no  doubt  that  the  towing  helps  to  keep 
the  river  much  clearer. 

IVSS^  The  barges  that  are  being  navigated  under 
oars  can  only  be  moved  very  slowly  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  a  steamer,  can  they? — A  lighterman  can 
easily  move  his  barge.  [i. 

•  • 

11360.  But  he  can  only  move  slowly,  can  he? — ^He 
can  only  move  slowly  through  the  water,  but  a  lighter- 
man will  throw  his  oar  over  the  bargees  head  and  turn 
her  round. 

'  11361.  But  they  are  not  so  much  under  control  as  if 

they  were  being  towed,  are  they?— Yes,  I  should  think 

•so.  .  ^ 

11368.  Then  towing,  you  think,  is  not  necessary  or 
desirable? — ^It  is  done  for  quick  despatch.  f 

11363.  Not  for  navigating  ?^-No ;  quick  despatch  ini. 
getting  goods  to  and  fro.  D 

11364.  You  do  not  care  about  it  for  the  purpose  ofy 
navigation  ? — A  barge  that  is  being  towed,  of  course,  is 

x>ut  of  the  way  mu(^  quicker.  ^jk 

11356.  But  is  it  on  the  score  of  better  navigation  [ 
that  you  would  be  in  favour  of  more  towing  being  done  ?  ^ 
— No;  I  do  riot  think  there  is  quite  enough  towing  going  . 


on  amongst  the  larger  baxges.      The  tugs  are  msnly 
used  for  towing  barges  for  long  distances. 

11366.  You  are  giving  vour  evidence  as  commander 
of  passenger  steamers,  and  I  want  to  know  whether  yoo 
think  the  river  would  be  better  or  more  easily  navi- 
gated if  there  were  more  towinff  and  less  navigiStion  of 
barges  9— Yes ;  the  craUt  woodd  be  oat  of  the  way  modi 
quicker. 

11367.  Therefore  the  navigatum  would  be  better  and 
easier? — ^Yes. 

11368.  *You  say  the  river  is  getting  more  oMigestedf 
""^xea» 

11369.  And  the  barges  are  getting  larger? — ^Yes. 

11^0.  If  the  barges  set  larger,  I  suppose  towiug  ii 
more  desirable  than  with  smaller  barges? — ^Yes,  it  is 
more  desiraible  with  the  larger  barges. 

11371.  (Mr.  EHii.)  When  did  you  give  up  your  com- 
mand of  passenger  steamers  ? — ^Laat  autumn. 

11372.  When  you  became  a  pilot?— Yes. 

11373.  You  are  not  connected  with  any  regular  line, 
I  gather  ?— No. 

11374.  Will  you  tell  me  exactly  what  '^  second  pilot 
for  the  German  Hamburg  boats"  means? — If  &eVB 
were  two  steamers  of  the  line  coming  in  on  the  same 
tide  I  should  have  the  second  one. 

11375.  Does  that  often  happen? — Yes. 

11376.  Have  you  piloted  in  the  Thames  during  the 
past  six  months  ? — Yes. 

11377.  How  many  times? — ^I  could  not  say  exactly, 
but  I  have  had  a  good  number  of  them. 

11378.  You  have  had  praotioal  experience  as  a  pilot 
since  you  gave  up  command  of  the  passenger  steamers? 
— ^Yes. 

11370.  (Mr.  Fed.)  I  suppose  when  you  see  a  barge 
in  the  sole  charge  of  a  lad  of  16  or  17  years  of  age  yoa 
give  it  a  wide  berth,  do  you  not? — ^I  endeavour  to  give 
all  barges  a  wide  berth. 

- 11380.  {Beo^- Admiral  Heset.)  Have  you  any  ex- 
perience in  any  other  river  than  the  Thames  with  barge 
traffic? — No,  not  of  any  importance. 

11381.  (Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  Hare  you  to  do  your 
work  at  ni^ht? — ^Yes. 

11382.  As  a  pilot  ?— Yes. 

11383.  Are  there  a  good  many  barges  about  thenf^ 
Yes. 

11384.  (Mr,  Harper.)  What  dock  do  you  take  the 
German  Hamburg  boats  to  ? — ^If  there  are  iswo  steamers 
coming,  one  from  the  dock  and  one  fnmi  the  tier  op- 
posite St.  Katharine's  Dock,  I  have  the  one  from  thf 
tier. 

(Adjoui^n^  fo9t  a  short  time,) 

(Mr.  F.  P.  M.  SehiUer.)  WQl  your  Lordship  alio*  ^M 
me  to  make  an  applicaticn.  You  will  remembOT  there  ^^^11 
was  a  Mr.  Andrews  whom  you  intimated  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  call.  Your  Lordship  intimated  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  go  on  with  the  evidence  in 
support  of  the  Bill,  but  in  view  of  the  evidence  that  has 
been  called  as  ta  how  these  Rochester  bargee  and 
Western  barges  are  worked  up  the  river,  I  ought  to 
say  that  I  have  Mr.  Andrews  here  to  give  rebutting  evi- 
dence if  you  think  it  necessary  to  call  him. 

(Chairman^y  I  think  you.  will  agree  that  it  was  with 
the  consent  of  Mr.  Baggallay  that  we  came  to  the  ccn- 
dusipn  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  call  Mr.  Andrews. 


Mr.  Adolfhts  Lewis  Sakdfobd  called  and  examined. 


Mr.  A.  LI 
Sandjord 


11386.  {Ck4>irman.)  You  represent  the  pilots  for  com- 
pulsory ships?— Yes. 

11586.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  lAean  by  "  compul- 
sory jhips  "  ?— lam  a  pilot  for  any  vessel  from  a  foreign 
port. 

11387.  Will  vou  be  good  enough  to  tell. us  what  you 
have  to  say  ? — t  have  been  a  pilot  going  on  for  12  years, 
and  I  am  choice  pilot  for  Macandrew's  Line  of  Spanish 
steamers,  and  that  is  the  only  work  that  I  do.  J  pilot 
16  vessels  either  up  or  down  a  month.  .  I  have  been  the 
pilot  fr.r  this  line  for  the  past  seven  years.  These 
steamers  go  right  up  to. Fresh. Wharf »  which, .as  the 


Commission  may  know,  is  th»  first  wharf  below  London 
Bridge  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.     These^  vessds 
carry  on  an  average  about  2,000  tons,  the  older  ones  a 
little  less  and  the  newer  ones  a  little  more.     The  lass 
new  one,  the  "  Pelaya,"  will  carry  over  2,600  tons.    Ths 
diraught  of  water  of  this  vessel  when  fully  loaded  is 
22  feet.     I  have  not  looked  at  her  register,  but  she 
is  certainly  quite  300  feet  long.     She  is  very  wide  and 
works  with  a  single  propeller,  and  is,  for  her  sise  and 
build,  fairly  handy.    I  may  say  that  I  am  not  a  bee- 
man  of  the  Watermen!s  Company,   although  I  hare 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  to  a  freeman  of 
the  Company.    I  have  been  sheeted  by  the  river  pilots 
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to  represent  them,  because  mj  business  takes  me  to  the 
vtmost  limit  tip  tlus  tirefr  to  whi^h  vessels  with  rirez 
pilots  in  obaige  can  be  navigated.  I  gained  my  experi- 
ence before  beooming  a  pilot  in  Qravesend  tags, 
but  I  was  never  master  of  a  tug,  but  before  I  could 
obtain  mj  lioeooe  I  had  to  go  to  sea  for  upw^irds  of 
three  years  in  a  square-rigsed  vessel.  bo  far  as 
experience  teaches  me  and  uie  body  of  pilots  whom 
I  repieseiat,  X  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  river 
thrown  open  for  anyone  to  be  allowed  to  navigate  a 
barge  .under  oars  on  the  Thames.  The  sets  of  the 
tides  want  a  lot  of  knowing,  and  if  an  incompetent  man 
were  put  in  charge  of  a  barge  I  tremble  when  I  think 
of  the  mischief  he  might  cause,  not  only  to 
his  craft  and  himself,  but  in  hampering  navi- 
gation for  larger  vessels  passing  up  and  down  the  river. 
I  may  say  that  I  invariably  receive  assistance  from 
lightermen  under  oars  when  I  request  them  to  belay 
their  heads  in  any  particular  manner,  and  so  far  as 
my  experience  teaches  me  I  believe  them  to  be  at  heart 
a  very  decent  body  of  men.  With  respect  to  the  evi- 
dence given  by  Mr.  Jacobs,  the  manager  to  the  Thames 
Steam  Tug  and  Lighberage  Company,  liimited,  and  Mr. 
Lambert^  t^e  manager  to  the  Union  Lighterage  Com* 
pany,  Limited,  to  which  my  attention  has  been  drawn, 
I  do  not'  agree  with  them  that  the  sailing  bargte  navi- 
fating  up  the  river  are  in  the  hands  of  the  master  and 
mate  who  bring  them  from  sea.  As  a  matter  of  faot, 
to  my  knowledge  when  they  get  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  river  they  usually  employ  hovellers,  \\ho  come  on 
11404  board  between  Woolwich  and  Globe  Pier,  Botherhithe, 
and  these  hovellers  are  watermen  or  lightermen  who 
have  served  their  time  on  the  river,  and  who  pipk  up 
a  good  living  by  piloting  these  sailing  barges  in  the 
upper '  reaches.  The  ballast  barges  which  are  loaded 
in  the  Thames  above  Gravesend  invariably  have  a  free- 
man  in  ohaige,  so  that  the  contention  of  Um  two  gentle- 
men I  have  named  comes  to  nothing;  because  when  the 
navigation  gets  difficult  the  master  of  the-  barge 
employs  sikilled  labour  to  conduct  him  through  the 
intrioate  parts  of  the  river.  As  a  matter  of  practice  I 
always  know  whether  a  sailing  barge  has  a  licensed 
man  on  board  or  not,  for  I  find  that  when  a  man  in 
charge  of  a  sailing  barge  is  not  licensed  and  has  not 
practical  knowledge  of  the  river,  if  he  gets  in  any  diA 
culty  he  downs  anchor,  without  thinking  of  the  oom- 
sequences  to  vessels  passing  up  or  down,  which  is  a 
great  source  of  danger  in  this  river.  I  may  say  it  is 
now  more  important  to  have  licensed  men  than  ever, 
because  ships  are  continually  increasing  in  size ;  barcpes 
are  likewise  increasing  in  size,  and  so  are  the  tugs  that 
tow  them,  whilst  the  river  is  not  capable  of  the  same 
extension,  and  it  must  necessarily  stand  to  reason  if 
the  water  space  is  only  the  same  and  the  vessels  which 
are  moving  on  it  are  considerably  enlai|^,  it  leaves 
less  area  for  navigation.  So  far  as  towing  on  the 
Thames  ic  ^oonoerned,  not  only  are  all  the  masters  of 
the  tugs  ttywing  lighters  above  Gravesend  men  holding 
licences  from  the  Watermen's  Gomtpany,  but  I  should 
say  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  masters  of  the  Giavea- 
end  tugs  that  go  down  below  hold  certificates  from  the 
Watermen's  Company.  If,  then,  owners  of  tugs  JSad 
by  experience  it  is  necessary  to.  employ  licensed  men 
when  they  have  the^advantages  of  steam  and  can  move 
as  they  like,  how  much  more  necessary  is  it  that 
licensed  men  should  be  employed  in  barges  that  can 
only  be  moved  by  those  in' charge  of  them  availing 
themselves  of  the  sets  of  the  tide  and  trading  witn 
the  wind,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  different  reaches  of 
the  Thames. 

11388.  (Sir  Bcfderi  QifFen,)  I  suppose  these  difkulties 
of  navigation,  where  you  think  it  is  so  important  that 
the  barges  should  be  under  the  care  of  licensed  men, 
exist  say  between  Albert  Dock  and  London  Bridge?— 
Yes. 

11389.  lliat  does  not  apply  to  the  whole  river  from 
Gravesend  up,  does  it?— Yes,  it  does. 

11300.  But  your  experience  applies  to  that  particular 
part  above  the  Albert  Dock  ^— Yes,  it  is  more  difficult 
above  the  Albert  Dock. 

11391.  Below  Albert  Dock  most  of  the  lighters  are 
1>eing  towed,  I  suppose  ?-^Yes,  and  the  river  is  con- 
siderably  wider. 

11302.  So  that  this  difficulty  that  you  speak  of  M>plie8 
to  that  particular  part  of  the  river,  and  you.  thmk  it 
important  that  th^re  the  lighters  should  be  under  the 
c:^^^  nf  Vicfinfp<[  men? — ^Yes,  certainly. 


11303.  I  suppose  what  you  really  desire  is  that  ilhis    ^^,  j  £^ 

lighters  should  be  under  the  care  of  competent  men?-*    BtaMffonL 

1  would  rather  prefer  them  to  be.itnder  proper  licensed     ^' — r-^ 
men.  r  -x—  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

11304.  Would  the  lichees  of  the.  Xrinii^  Souse  or 
the  Thames  Conservancy,  supposing  they ,  were  tg  do 
the  business,  be  satisfactory  to  you,  or  ^ait  of  a  dock 
authority? — As  long  as  the  men  hold  a  proper  licence 
that  is  all  that  the  pilots  require. 

11306.  You  are  not  attached  in  particular  to  .  tha 
licence  of  the  Watermen's  Gampany9— No,  I  do  not 
think  so,  as  a  pilot.  I  think  as  long  as  the  men  are 
properly  licensed  and  have  served  their  amrentioeahip 
in  a  proper  manner,  that  is  what  is  requirea. 

11306.  That  is  all  that  you  would  require?— I  should 
say  so. 

11307.  These  barges,  I  suppose,  that  come  from 
Gravesend  and  go  up  the  river,  are  without  any  such 
licence;  is  that  so? — ^The  barges  that  oome  from 
Gravesend  itp  the  Biver  Thames,  do  you  meant 

11308.  Yes,  that  oome  from  the  Medway  ?--fiaLl]ng 
barges  you  are  speaking  of.  A  sailing  barge  is  such  a 
different  thing  from  a  lighter,  but  when  she  comes  in 
the  narrow  waters  of  the  Biver  Thames,  she  is  purely 
and  simply  a  lighter,  because  they  lower  the  mast  down 
and  take  the  assistance  of  a  proper  licensed  waterman. 
They  have  no  occasion  to  employ  them  unless  they  like, 
but  they  do.  They  call  them  hovellers.  They  take 
the  assistance  of  these  men  and  lower  the  masts  down, 
and  she  becomes  just  the  same  as  a  lighter. 

11300.  But  if  these  barges  voluntarily  get  the  assist- 
ance of  competent  men,  why  might  not  the  owners  of ' 
the  barges  themselves  always  have  the  assistance  of 
these  competent  men  9 — ^I  do  not  think  they  would  do 


11400.  It  is  a  pure  matter  of  choice  on  the  part  of 
these  barges,  and,  if  they  get  competent  men,  why  is 
it  impossible  for  the  owners  of  baiges  themselves  to 
get  competent  men?— I  think  it  will  be  a  question  of 
money.  They  would  not  get  the  competent  men.  If 
you  could  compel  them  to  obtain  competent  men  it 
would  be  all  right 

11401.  They  have  the  same  motive  to  obtain  com- 
petent men,  have  they  not  ?— Yes. 

1X402.  (Bear- Admiral  Hext)  Have  you  ever  had  any 
experience  of  any  other  port  than  London  where 
'lighters  are  employed  ? — ^No. 

11403.  You  said  you  have  been  three  yesirs  at 
sea  in  a  square-rigged  vessel.  You  have  never  visited 
Calcutta,  for  instance,  have  you  ?r— No. 

11404.  Then   again  you  said :    **  When  they  jjet  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  river  they    usually    employ 
hovellers."    Are  All  those  hovellers  licensed  men?-*-  See  11887. 
Yes.     That  is  a  special  living. 

11405.  Supposing,  for  instance,  a  man  has  been 
brought  up  in  ships  and  vessels,  how  long  would  you 
give  that  man  to  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  of 
the  set  of  tides  and  the  actual  handling  of  a  barge  on 
'the-  Thames  ?— I  have  been  a  pilot  12  years  and  I  must 
admit  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  navigate 
a  lighter  on  the  Thames.  I  do  not  think  I  could  do  it* 
It  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime. 

11406.  Then  how  can  you  account  for  youngsters 
being  put  in  charge  of  baraes  even  at  the  age  of  20. 
How  can  they  have  acquired  the  esperieaoe  of  a  life- 
time?—They  are  practically  bom  on  a  barge.  They 
come  on  these  barges  along  with  their  parents  when 
they  are  6  or  7  years  old. 

11407.  Some  do,  of  course  ?— Generally  in  the  case  of 
a  London  bargeman,  hci  becomes  a  npituralised  barge- 
man. It  18  a  profession  in  itself,  and  it  must  be 
properly  and  thoroughly  learnt.  It  is  not  the  question 
of  the  material  damage  they  may  do  to  other  ships. 

11408.  WiUi  reference  to  barges  under  oars  '  and 
barges  thivt  are  being  towed,  which  are  the  most 
dang^ous  to  navigation  t— I  should  say  tliat  a  vessel 
towing  was  the  moot  dangerous  to  navigation. 

11409.  Do  you  say  iliat  barges  in  tow  are  more 
dangerous  to  navigation  than  barges  under  oars  ?— Yes. 

11410  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  as  a  practical  sea- 
man,  that  you  consider  a  barge  in  tow  against  the 
tide  w  -more  dangerova.  to  navigation,  than  a  barce 
drifting  with  one  ^r  two  men>  in  it  and  controlled  by 
i>ard? — Yes,  ^ 
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11411.  (Mr.  Fed.)  You  said  you  were  an  apprentice 
for  7  years  to  a  freeman  of  the  company  ? — ^x es. 

11412.  Did  you  get  your  apprentice's  licence  ? — ^No. 

11413.  And  you  did  not  apply  for  your  freedom  ?— I 
did  not  get  my  freedom.     I  got  my  papers. 

11414.  You  told  us  iust  now  that  you  could  not 
navigate  a  barge  up  the  river? — I  do  not  believe  I 
coula. 

11415.  You  are  entitled  to  do  so,  of  course,  haying 
an  apprentice's  licence? — I  do  not  think  I  should  be 
allowed  to  do  it  as  an  apprentice.  I  should  as  a  free- 
man, but  I  did  not  take  my  freedom  up. 

11416.  You  said  that,  after  7  years  serving  as  an 
apprentice,  you  were  not  then  competent  to  manage  a 
l)arge7 — No,  because  I  was  an  apprentice  and  would 
not  stop  at  it  any  longer.  I  went  to  sea  instead.  My 
master  died,  and  I  would  not  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  it. 

11417.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  hoveller  and 
%  lighterman? — ^I  do  not  see  any  di.firence. 

11418.  They  are  the  same  thing,  are  1  hey?— They 
are  actually  lightermen.  They  are  lightermen  who 
oannnt  get  a  living  in  a  lighter  because  there  are 
rather  too  many  of  them,  and  so  ihey  have  a  little 
boat,  and  boara  the  barges  and  get  a  living  in  that 
way. 

11410.  What  is  a  hoveller  ? — There  are  sailing  barges 
oome  out  of  the  Medwa^:  they  come  up  the  River 
Thames  as  far  as  they  think  they  are  capable  of  navi- 
gating a  barge.  They  have  unskilled  labour  and  then 
they  wait  for  these  men.  If  they  do  not  find  the  men 
there,  they  put  the  anchor  down  until  such  time  as  the 
men  come. 

11420.  Is  a  man  who  assists  in  navigating  a  sailing 
barge  a  hoveller? — ^Yes. 

(Mr.  Karate  Avory.)  I  am  told  that  "  hoveller  "  is  a 
corruption  of  **  hoverer."    They  hover  about  for  a  job. 

11421.  (Mr.  Peel,)  You  say  that  the  masters  of  the 
tugs  towins  lighters  are  nearly  all  members  of  the 
Lightermen s  Company? — ^Yes. 

11422.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — 
I  know  it  from  common  conversation  that  I  have  had 
with  captains  of  tugs.  I  do  not  know  any  that  are  not 
licensed  by  the  Watermen's  Company.  The  tug 
owners  will  not  employ  them  unless  th^  hold  a  lighter- 
man's licence.  I  know  that.  It  is  a  rule  laid  down 
between  the  owner  of  the  tug  and  the  master  of  the 
tug  that  they  insist  upon  that  man  having  a  water- 
man's licence. 

11423.  {Sir  John  IVotfe-Barry.)  With  regard  to  the 
hovellers  that  come  on  board  the  sailing  barges,  do  you 
say  that  they  do  the  piloting? — Yes. 

11424.  They  are  at  the  rudder  f— Yes.  They  taka  the 
full  charge  of  the  barge. 

11425.  Do  they  order  the  master  what  he  is  to  do? — 
Certainly. 

11426.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  sailing  barges  are  different 
from  the  dumb  barges,  because  the  use  of  the  sweeps 
must  be  always  at  the  bow? — Yea,  the  sailing  bargrs 
sweep  is  always  on  the  bow. 

11427.  Therefore  everything  has  to  be  done  by  steer- 
ing with  the  rudder  to  direct  the  course  of  the  btsge. 
You  cannot  use  the  oars  aatem9— Na 

11428.  Therefore  they  are  different  in  that  respect 
from  the  dumb  barges? — ^Yes. 

11420.  And,  to  that  extent,  they  must  have  an  extra 
man.  If  they  are  going  to  navigate  a  sailing;  barge 
with  oars  they  must  have  an  extra  man,  must  they  not  ? 
— No,  it  is  not  necessary.     They  can  manage  it  without. 

11430.  With  two  men  ?— Yes. 

11431.  How  could  they  use  two  sweeps? — ^He  would 
use  only  one. 

11432.  You  say  you  can  navigate  a  sailing  barse  with 
only  one  man  in  the  bow  and  one  steering  astern  f— Yes. 

11433-4.  Is  it  ever  done?— Yes.  Not  very  often,  but 
it  is  done,  because  they  make  provision  and  employ 
these  hovellers  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  Thames. 

11435.  Supposing  the  master  of  a  sailing  barge  wants 
to  take  anybody  who  comes  along  as  a  hoveller,  is  he 
nllowed  to  take  an  unlicensed  man? — I  do  not  know 
how  far  that  applies  to  a  sailing  barge.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  compelled  to  employ  this  man  or  not 
.above  the  bridges. 


11436.  If  the  master  brought  a  third  man  all  the  way, 
sav,  from  the  Medway,  he  would  not  necessarily  have  to 
take  a  licensed  man  on  board  at  all,  would  he?— I  do 
not  think  so,  but  he  would  do  so. 

11437.  He  would  take  a  third  man,  would  he?— He 
would  take  a  fourth  man  if  he  wanted  one.  It  is  quite 
the  custom. 

11438.  If  he  took  the  fourth  man  wonld  he  have  to 
be  a  licensed  man  ? — ^I  do  not  say  he  would  have  to  be 
a  licensed  man,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  own  barge,  the 
bargeowner  would  take  one. 

11430.  But  if  he  came  all  the  way  up  from  the  Med- 
way  the  man  need  not  be  licensed  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary. 

11440.  {Chairman,)  You  told  my  colleajpie^  Sir  Joha 
Hext,  just  now  that  you  consider  a  barge  in  tow  against 
the  tide  is  more  dangerous  to  navigation  than  a  dumb 
barge  ? — Yes. 

11441.  Will  you  tell  me  why? — Because  she  is  going 
faster.  The  barge  is  driving  and  the  other  is  towing. 
You  approach  the  barge  that  is  driving  slowly,  and  yon 
would  pass  the  tus  quickly.  She  would  approach  yon 
quickly.  You  miffht  slightly  damage  the  barge  that  is 
driving.    I  am  omy  loolung  at  the  small  damage. 

11442.  {Bear-Admired  Hext.)  1  should  like  to  put 
one  more  question  to  clear  up  that  answer  of  yours. 
Suppose  for  instance  that  there  were  no  barges  towed, 
would  the  navigation  of  the  Thames  be  easier  or  more 
difficult  ?— More  difficult 

Cross-eacamined  by  Mr.   Cranstoun. 

11443.  With  regard  to  these  hovellers,  do  you  know 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Smeed,  Dean,  and  Co.  ? — ^No. 

11444.  Have  you  never  heard  of  them  ? — No. 

11445.  Have  you  heard  of  the  firm  of  Mesars.  Bast- 
wood  and  Oo.,  Limited,  owners  of  a  large  fleet  of  sailing 
barges  ? — ^I  daresay  I  have.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  expe- 
rience aa  far  as  sailing  bargee  are  ooncemed. 

11446.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  these  two 
firms  ever  employ  hovellers  at  all? — ^I  would  aay  they 
did  if  they  went  through  the  Tower  Bridge. 

{Mr.  Cranstoun.)  My  Lord,  I  ma^  mention  that  evi- 
dence was  tendered  a  day  or  two  since  and  refused  bj 
the  Oonunission  on  these  very  points. 

{Chairman.)  No ;  I  think  you  are  quite  mistaken. 
We  oame  to  the  oonduaion,  in  full  agreement  with  Mr. 
Baggallay,  that  it  was  not  neceseary  to  call  those  wit- 
nesses. 

(Mr.  SchiUer.)  I  tendered  Mr.  Andrews  again  to-d&j. 

{Mr.  Cranstoun.)  On  this  very  point. 
{Chairman.)  It  is  not  in  evidenoe. 

Orou-examined  by  Mr.  Harper* 

11447.  It  ia  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  litigation  arising  out  of  bai^e  traffic  9— Yee. 

11448.  I  dareeay  you  have  been  to  the  Oity  of  London 
Court  ?— No,  I  have  not. 

11449.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  enough  litiga- 
tion out  of  barge  traffic  to  keep  that  court  going  one  day 
a  week,  is  there  not?— I  do  not  think  so,  I  do  not 
think  pilots  are  so  reckless  as  that. 

11450.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  is  there  not?— 
^ere  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  sailing  barges,  1 
must  admit. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  F.  M,  F.  SMSer, 

11451.  How  long  did  you  serve  your  apprenticeship? 
— ^Two  years. 

11452.  Not  longer?— No. 

114S5.  Then  you  went  away  to  sea  ? — ^Yea. 

11454.  You  had  a  licence  at  the  end  of  two  years  ^ 
No.  I  never  troubled  about  it ;  I  gave  it  up  as  a  fore- 
gone conclusion. 

11455.  Bid  you  navigaite  barges  duning  that  period  t 
— No,  I  have  never  been  in  a  lighter  in  my  life. 

11456.  And  yet  you  had  two  years'  apprenticeship' 
— ^I  turned   it  up. 

11457.  Did  you  serve  two  years  I — ^No,  not  as  a  lighte^ 
man — as  <a  waterman,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing. 

11458.  Then  you  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  nsvk 
gation  of  lighters? — ^I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Wate^ 
men  and  Lightermen's  Company  would  give  me  my 
lighterman's  licence  now  if  I  wanted  it,  thoci^  I  have 
been  a  pilot  12  years. 


See  )■■''' 
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1145A  You  do  not  know  anything  aboat  the  nAyig»- 
tkm  of  a  lighter  at  all?— I  have  never  been  in  charge 
d  one. 

11460.  Kever  been  on  one  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  on  one 
to  look  ait  damage. 

1146L  But  not  for  the  pnrpoee  of  the  working  of  one  9 

11462.  Yon  told  ub  that  it  would  be  very  diaastioua 
if  the  Thamee  were  thrown  open,  and  ihat  you  would 
tremble  to  think  of  the  mischief  it  might  cauee.  Will 
joQ  tell  me  why.  You  talk  of  the  M^way  barges? — ^I 
am  exprMsing  the  opinion  of  the  oompuleory  pilots  at 
Giaveeend  generally.  They  held  a  meeting.  It  is  their 
idea.  There  are  72  of  them,  and  we  are  responsible 
to  the  Tninity  House  for  the  damage  that  we  may  do. 
They  may  deal  with  the  pilot^s  licence.  We  are  respon- 
sible for  the  payment  of  the  daihage  that  we  may  do, 
and  we  are  reeponjnble  to  the  common  law  of  this 
oonntry  for  the  loss  of  life.  That  is  what  makes  the 
pilots  nervous.  They  would  not  dare  to  work  the  upper 
pools  of  the  river  during  the  night. 

11463.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  sailing  barges  ;  how 
do  vou  know  that  the  sailing  barges  take  licensed  men 
on  board  ? — ^Because  I  am  there  eveiy  day  to  see  it. 

11464.  How  do  you  recogniee  the  fact  that  the 
Rooheater  barges  have  a  licenaed  man  on  board? — ^Be- 
oause  they  always  tow  up  a  very  small  hoveller's  boat. 
The  hovellera  come  o£f  in  a  very  small  punt. 

11465.  Bo  you  undertake  to  say  that  every  sailing 
barge  coming  from  Rochester  takes  up  a  small  havener's 
l>oat?— No;  there  is  only  5  per  cent;  of  the  sailing 
barges  coming  from  Bocheeter  that  navigate  the  narrow 
wisters  of  the  Thames. 

11466.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  all  sailing 
barges  tow  up  a  small  hoveller's  boot? 

(Chairman,)  These  points  are  very  minute. 

(Witness.)  If  they  are  bound  for  the  narrow  waters 
they  do.  A  man  may  come  from  the  Medway  and  turn 
o£f  into  the  Albert  Dock;  then  he  does  not  take  a 
hoveller.  Yoa  must  tell  me  where  the  barge  is,  then 
I  will  tell  you  what  the  barge  does.  Tell  me  the  posi- 
tion of  the  barge. 


11467.  (Mr,  SehilUr.)  The  Upper  Pool?— -He  takes  a    Mr,  A,  L. 
hoveller  above  Globe  Pier.  Sand/ord, 

11466w  In  every  ease  ?— Yea,  if  he  wants  to  keep  omt  oa  j^^Tiqoi 
of  trouble.    He  stands  a  chance  of  getting  sunk  if  he 
does  not 

11460.  How  far  do  you  go  up?— As  far  as  I  can  get- 
London  Bridge. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Avory. 

11470.  Will  you  explain  why  you  said  the  navigation 
would  be  more  difficult  if  there  was  no  towing  ^— 'Be- 
cause the  trade  of  the  port  is  increasing ;  the  size  of 
the  barges  is  increasing ;  the  size  of  the  ships  is  in- 
creasing— everything  is  increasing,  and  the  traffic  is 
getting  more ;  so  it  would  be  more  difficult 

11471.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  there  would 
be  more  barges  singly  afloat  if  there  were  more  towing  ? 
— ^Yes. 

11472.  (Bear-Admiral  Hext.)  I  asked  the  question  as 
to  what  would  be  the  case  if  there  was  no  towing  on  the 
river,  and  you  said  a  barge  under  oars  was  less  dan- 
gerous to  navigation  than  a  barge  in  tow  going  against 
the  stream.  Then  I  asked  you  whether,  if  there  were 
no  towing,  the  port  would  be  a  more  dangerous  port 
or  a  safer  port,  and  your  answer  was  that  it  would  be 
more  dangerous.  That  conclusively  proves  to  my  mind 
that  you  regard  towage  as  a  very  dangerous  means  <^ 
navigation.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  get  out  of  that! 
y-I  must  admit  and  agree  that  a  barge- towing  is  better, 
in  the  usual  way»  for  the  navigation  of  the  River 
Thamiee,  but,  of  course,  as  pilots,  we  do  not  take  maoh 
notice  of  these  lighters  driving,  because  we  treat  the 
River  Thames  as  a  dock,  pure  and  simple^  We  have  to 
go  very  slow.  But  if  you  should  have  a  collision,  the 
damage  would  be  more  if  you  were  to  strike  a  vessel 
towing  than  if  you  were  to  strike  a  barge  that  was 
driving. 

11473.  But  must  you  strike  ?  In  your  ezperienoe  of 
the  Thames,  how  often  have  you  been  in  collision  with 
a  barge  in  tow,  in  comparison  with  ihe  number  of  times 
you  have  been  in  collision  with  a  barge  under  oars  ? — 
I  have  never  touched  a  vessel  in  towage.  I  have  hit  a 
barge  under  oars.     It  is  impossible  to  prevent  it 

11474.  You  have  not  touched  a  vessel  towing  ^No, 
only  one,  and  that  was  nothing  to  speak  about. 


Mr.  WiXTXE  Jambs  Hatwabd  called  and  examined. 


11476.  (Chairman,)  You  are  a  licensed  pilot  for  ex- 
empted ships  ? — ^Yes. 

11476.  You  corroborate  the  evidence  that  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Mills? — ^Yes,  there  is  nothing  I  can  add 
to  it  except  that  my  experience  is  a  few  years 
longer. 


11477.  As  far  as  your  evidence  goes  you  corroborate  if-  w  J" 
all  he  says  ?— Yes.  I  have  always  found  the  lightermen  HnJL^ 
a  useful  lot  of  me^.  ^aywur^ 

11478.  Apart  from  corroborating  the  evidence  you 
have  already  heard,  you  have  no  fresh  points  ?— No, 
not  without  you  wish  to  ask  me  questions. 


Mr.  Gbosos  Atbbs  called  and  examined. 


11479.  (Chairman,)  You  are  the  Oommodore-Oaptain 
d  the  Thames  Steamboats,  Limited  ?— Yes. 

11480.  You  are  also  a  licensed  waterman  and  lighter- 
man?— ^Yes. 

1148L  You  desire  to  give  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  licensing  system  of  the  Watermen's  Company? — 

11482.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us  your  evi- 
dence?— I  am  the  senior  captain  in  the  service,  and 
have  been  a  captain  of  the  Tnames  imssenger  steamers 
for  the  last  50  years.  I  was  apprenticed  to  the  river  in 
the  year  1840,  and  have  worked  up  from  call  boy  to  the 

reition  I  now  occupy,  and  I  am  now  75  years  of  age. 
meeting  of  the  dec3c  hands  employed  on  the  panssnger 
steamboats  on  the  Thames  has  been  held,  and  at  such 
meeting  a  resolution  was  nassed  asking  me  to  appear 
on  behalf  of  the  men,  ana  directing  me  to  convey  to 
the  Oommission  their  view  that  the  present  licensing 
system  should  be  maintained.  At  the  present  time  my 
oompany  has  a  fleet  of  34  passenger  steamers  plying  on 
the  Thames.  Each  boat  carries  four  hands  on  deek,  all 
of  whom  are  licensed.  The  vessels  are  licensed  to  carry 
from  400  to  700  passensers  each,  and  work  from  early 
morning  till  late  at  night  between  Hampton  06urt  and 
Woolwich.  During  the  time  I  have  been  on  the  river  I 
have  had  the  King  and  other  memben  of  the  Royal 


Family  on  board  the  steamers  I  have  had  charge  of. 
Ihe  baige  navigation  of  the  Thames  is  the  chief  danger 
that  steamboats  have  to  contend  with,  and  if  the  barges 
were  not  navigated  by  competent  men  whose  metiiods 
we  knew  and  understood,  our  confidence  would  be 
shaken,  and  the  danger  to  navigation  very  materially 
increased.  The  danger  is  greater  when  we  are  navigat- 
ing in  the  dark,  and  unless  we  felt  that  the  huge 
traffic  was  in  the  hands  of  competent  men  whose 
methods  ,we  knew,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  run  our 
boats,  and  I  personally  should  refuse  to  do  it  At  the 
present  tune,  in  any  reach,  and  with  any  wind  and  tide, 
we  practically  know  what  each  lighterman  will  do  with 
his  barge ;  and  it  is  because  of  this  knowledge  that  we 
are  able  to  navigate  the  river.  The  currents  in  the 
Thames  vary  with  each  tide,  and  with  each  part  of 
each  tide,  and  to  navigate  the  Thames  successfully,  a 
nian  murt  know  every  part  of  the  river  at  every  time 
of  the  tide,  and  he  can  only  learn  this  by  practical 
experience ;  and  I  believe  an  apprenticeship  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  produce  competent  men,  as  it  is  only 
by  years  of  training  that  the  navigation  of  the  Thames 
<»n  be  properly  mastered.  The  steamers  could  not  be 
worked  by  men  who  are  untrained,  as,  even  if  ^ey 
had  the  knowledge  of  working  steamboats,  they  would 
lack  the  knowledge  of  the  river  that  is  essential  to  the 
working  on  the  Thames.    Neither  could  the  boats  be 
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Jfr,  Q,       safely  run  if  other  craft  on  the  rivor  were  being  worked 
Aytrg,        bj  untrained  men. 

24  Jime  lOdl^      114^.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  I  suppose  what  you 
.......^     '  really  want  is  that  competent  men  should  be  employed  ? 

— Quite  so. 

11484.  (Mr,  EUis.)  You  mentioned  a  meeting.  When 
was  that  meeting  held,  and  how  many  persons  were 
present  at  that  meeting?— I  could  not  say,  as  I  was 
not  there. 

11485.  By  wh6m  was  it  called  ?— By  Mr.  Ckysling. 

11486.  Is  Mr.  Gosling- the  witness  we  have  had  this 
morning  1 — ^Yes. 

11487.  Then  you  know  nothing  about  the  meeting 
except  that  they  requested  you  to  come  here  ? — That  is 
all. 

1148S>  Was  this  evidence  of  yours  drawn  up  by  your- 
self ? — I  stated  it  to  our  solicitor. 

11489.  And  he  put  it  intp  shape  ? — ^Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay. 

J.1490.  Have  you  ever  navigated  a  barge  ? — Yes,  but 
many  years  ago. 


11491.  For  hire.  You  were  paid  for  it  as  a  lightei^ 
man  ? — Yes. 

11492.  How  long  ago  7 — It  was  a  long  time  back.  I 
was  an  apprentice  at  the  time. 

11493.  You  are  still  licensed  7 — ^Yes. 

11494.  And  therefore  you  could,  if  you  chose,  exercise 
your  calling  of  licensed  lighterman  to-day  ? — ^I  could  to 
a  certain  extent,  I  daresay. 

11495.  We  will  not  go  into  the  physical  side  of  the 
question,  but  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned  yoa  oonld 
claim  to  be  a  licensed  waterman? — ^Yes. 

•  » 

Be-examined  by  Mr,   Horace  Avory. 

11496.  In  your  experience  do  you  think  a  waai  iroald 
become  a  compeitent  lighterman  unless  he  de  biou^t 
up  and  apprenticed  to  the  trade  ? — Men  mustbebroqglii 
up  to  lihe  trade. 

11497.  And  do  you  think  apprenticeship  is  a  proper 
way  of  teaching  men  the  tnade  ? — ^Yes ;  eeven  yettis  I 
think  it  sihotild  be. 


Mr.  Abthub  Caubbon  Hubt2io  called  end  examined. 


Mr.  A.  a 

BurtHg. 


Wells. 
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11498.  {€hairr^a%.)  You  ere  a  member  of  ithe  Insti- 
tute of  Civil  Engineers  end  a  partner  of  6ir  Benjsimin 
Baker  ?— Yes. 

11490.  Yon  appear  before  us  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mlaidoners  of  Sewens  for  E[arering  and  Dagenhem,  ena 
other  levels  in  Essex,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
for  Baii^am  and  other  levels  in  Essex  ?-^Yes,  and  for 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  whose  jurisdiction  extends 
from  Woolwich  to  Sheerness  in  Kent. 

11500.  Your  evidence  is  with  the  object  of  seeking 
protection  in  the  event  of  any  action  which  may  be 
taken  with  regard  to  the  river  ?— Certainly. 

11501.  You    must    remember    we    are    not    a    Par- 
Mameniary  Committee.  ^  We  are  not  here  to-discnss 
the  merits  oi»  demerits  of  any  bill  that  ouay  be  brought, 
before  us  ?— No,  but  we  tihought  we  ought  to  lay  before 
the  Commission  any  objections  we  might  have. 

11502.  We  are  dealing  with  the  Pcnrt  of  London,  and 


it  seems  to  us  that  your  evidence  is  somewhat  |»ema- 
ture  ? — ^If  your  Lordship  pleases. 

11503.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Your  evidence  would 
not  go  to  the  length  of  saving  that  dredging  could  not 
be  done  ? — ^Not  in  itihe  «dighteet 

11504.  The  evidence,  I  toke  it,  that  yon  wish  to  lay  goQ^jj^ 
before  us  is  that  certain  (protection  ought  to  be  given  to 
riparian  owners? — Yes.     The  owners  on  both  sides  of 

the  Themes  think  it  is  possible  that  damage  may  be 
done  to  them  from  any  action  whkh  may  fbllow  tiie  de- 
cision of  this  Conmndsaion,  and  they  wish  Khe  Oaaoflnis- 
sioners  to  be  acquainted  beforeSiand  with  the  dangers 
they  apprehend,  and.  to  provide  for  their,  protection 
when  the  time  comes. 

11505.  (Chairman.)  That  we  perfectly  iinderstand. 
Is  'that  the  whole  of  your  evidence  7 — That  is  the  whole 
of  my  evidence. 

11506.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  thank  in  oar 
name  the  ComaniseiioneiB  of  Sewers  for  having  sent  that 
communication  f-^Oertaisly. 


The  Rev.  Harbt  Morlaki)  Wxlls  called  and  examined. 


11507.  (Chairman.)  You  are  part  owner  of  450  acres 
land  in  the  parishes  of  Stone  and  Greenhithe,  having 
a  continuous  frontage  to  the  River  Thames  of  two  miles 
in  a  fiftraight  line — 6,696ft.  ? — ^Yes. 

11508.  Will  you  kindly  proceed  wdth  your  evidence  ? 
— ^A  river  w«Jl  is  maintained  by  .the  Sewer  Commis- 
sioners, from  LomJbard's  Wall  to  Gravesend  Bridge, 
on  lands  beloriging  to  me  and  others,  and  embracing 
our  frontage  to  tiie  river.    Owing  to  constant  dxedging 


of  the  River  l%ames  the  foundation  of  a  pKA  of  this 
wall  has  collapsed  and  caused  it  to  sink.  It  would 
seem  desirable  that  those  who  dredge  the  river  should 
have  the  maintenance  of  walls  which  the  dredging  can 
destroy ;  that  tlhose  Who  pay  taxes  should  be  represented 
on  the  board  that  taxes  them,  and,  finally,  that  if  one 
body  is  to  be  ohaji|;ed  with  the  Port  of  London,  the 
powers  and  duties*  of  the  Sewer  Commissioners  ahoold 
be  assu  n^ed  by  it.    . 

(Chairman.)  We  are  much  obliged  for  yonr  evidsxioe. 


Mr.  Edgab  Wight  called  and  examined. 


U509.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  senior  partner  in  Uie 
firm  of  Messrs.  John  Knill  and  Co.,  wharfingers" 


11510. 'Which  firm  you  jouied  in  1872?— Yes. 

11511.  It  then  consisted  of  Sir  Stuart  Knill,  Bart., 
and  your  father? — Yes. 

11512.  And  the  fiim  was  established  in  1827?— Yes. 

11513.  The  firm  are  the  owners  of  Fresh  Wharf  and 
Cox*s  Quayi  which  are  both  legal  quays  ?— Yes  ;  and  I 
Aould  like  to  hand  in  a  document  I  have  prepared 
shewing  the  history  of  the  legal  quays. 

C2%i  Witness  handed  in  a  statement  shotmn^  a  history  of 
the  legal  quays  in  the  Port  of  London,  bee  Appendix^ 
2^th  Day,  So.  7.) 

11514.  Do  you  propose  to  give  evidence  with  reference 
to  evidence  which  has  already  been  given  by  tihe 
Wharfingers'  Association  ?— iNo,  I  do  not  represent  the 
Wharfingers'  Aseociation  in  any  way. 

11515.  I  understood  that  you  wished  to  give  evidence 
which  dissents  from  the  views  they  have  expressed?— 
I  have  not  saiid  so.  I  merely  wish  to  say  that  I  repre- 
sent more  especially  the  shipping  on  the  north  side  of 
the  River  Thames.    I  have  been  put  forward  by  the 


Short  Sea  Trs^erS'  Aseoei»tiion,  and  I  have  been  invited 
by  our  neighbours,  Botolph  and  Nicholson's  Wharfe% 
Limited,  who  are  also  legal  quay  owners,  to  represent 
them,  and  I  have  pi9  particulars  of  their  trade  as  well 
as  my  own. 

11516.  Will  yoa  tell  ns  in  a  few  worda  what  ia  the 
purport  of  your  evidence? — As  far  as  the  legal  quay 
owneiB  are  concerned,  I  rely  on  the'  evidence  as  to  the 
creation  eft  legal  qnagrs  to  show  that  Fariiament  has 
never  yet  established  a  monopoly  on  the  River  Tliaiiies 
withofut  granting  oompensstion  to  the  persons  aSeotsd. 
That  would  add  so  enormously  to  (the  expense  of  any 
scheme  that  is  pmpoeed  to  take  over  the  docks  as  to 
make  it  prohibitive,  and  therefore  the  port  would  be 
very  much  less  attractive  than  it  is  now. 

11517.  Will  yon  prt)ceed  ^rith  yonr  evidence  f— I  am 
not  aware  that  the  Port  of  London  suifets  fimn 
any  defects  of  a  serious  diaracter  as  regurds  its 
administration,  and  certainly  none  as  aifecting  our 
business  as  wharfingers.  As  a  port,  London  has 
been  economically  administered,  and  both  from 
the  Custom  House  authorities  and  fitom  the 
Conservators,  our  firm  has  experienoed  the  ntmost 
assistance.  Upon  all  occasions  we  have  fonnd 
the  authorities  willing  and  able  to  meet  tbe  xeqvii^ 
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ments  of  the  times.  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  we 
are  saitisfied  that,  having  regard  to  Uie  very  much  lai|;er 
business  perforn:«d  at  our  wharf,  in  oonneotion  with 
loading  and  discharging  steamera  of  a  large  size,  than  at 
any  other  wharf  on  the  Thames,  it  would  ivot  have  been 
possible  for  us  to  have  conducted  our  business  so  con- 
venienUy  as  has  been  the  case,  particularly  bearing  im 
mind  the  fact  that,  ii^  addition  to  the  goods  steamera 
a  very  large  passenger  traffic,  necessitating  the 
passage  of  some  millions  of  the  public  to  and 
from  the  shore  and  the  steamers  alongside  the 
wharf,  fans  been  carried  on  for  the  last  sixty  years,  in 
fact,  ever  since  steam  navigation  oin  the  Th«mes  was 
started,  no  accident  of  a  serious  nature  having  once 
arisen.  The  changes  in  the  character  of  the  cvaft  using 
the  river,  and  a  very  large  increase  in  the  size  of 
^steamer8,  may  render  it  desirable  to  form  one  general 
body,  to  include  the  OonBervators  and  the  Watei'men's 
Company  and  Trinity  House,  and  all  other  authorities 
dealing  with  the  administration  of  the  port,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  persons  using  it.  In  view  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  size  of  the  ships,  dred^g  is  obviously 
a  necessity,  and  everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  make  the  port  attractive  to  shipowners,  and  probably 
it  would  be  necessary  that  the  authorities'  referred  to 
should  raise  a  revenue  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  waterway  and  channel  at  an  adequate 
width  and  depth.  To  avoid  the  congestion  at  the  docks 
and  wharves,  and  further  to  increase  the  facilities  of 
the  port,  additional  moorings  might  be  laid  down. 
Fixed  derricks,  with  luffioig  cranes  and  floating  cranes 
of  varying  capacity  might  be  established  at  the  expense 
of  a  harbour  trust  of  a  non-oompetiitive  and  impartial 
character,  to  be  covered  by  such  a  rate  as  might  equi- 
tably be  charged  to  the  users,  who  should  be  respon- 
sible persons,  liable  to  make  good  any  depreciation 
•of  the  tackle  beyond  fair  wear  and  tear.  Tliis  would 
give  increased  despatch.  Private  moiorings  should  be 
abolished,  and  lay-byes  for  baizes  in  the  fairway  of  the 
river  should  be  removed.  The  dennand  for  wharf  ac- 
•coinmodation  is  growing,  as  the  cotnvenience  to  ship- 
owners of  getting  their  vessels  to  and  from  the  wharves 
-withoirt  the  delays  and  expense  of  docking,  is  much 
■appreciated.  In  fact,  the  only  limit  to  my  businees  is 
my  inability  to  accommodiate  more  steamers  alongside 
my  whurf.  Some  ships  discharge  alangsode  the 
southern  wharves,  but  a  large  majority  discharge  at  the 
wharves  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  This  is  partly 
•owing  to  the  water,  and  partly  to  the  situation  of  the 
wharves  as  regards  the  city.  There  is  intense  competi- 
tion between  the  wharfowners  and  the  dock  companies, 
and  from  time  to  time  this  Ium  been  sought  to  be 
ameliorated  by  conferences,  especially  since  the  dock 
strike  in  1890.  when  all  expenses  were  materially 
raised.  But  I  found  myself  comx>elled  to  withdraw 
irom  the  conference,  which  I  did.  sending  to  all  the 
miembers  of  the  conference  a  circular  letter,  a  copy  of 
^hich  I  put  in,  dated  November,  1891. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  copy  of  letter  from  Messrs. 
John  Knill  ds  Co.  to  the  Dork  Companies  and  Whar- 
fingers of  the  Port  of  London  vfithdraiving  from  the 
Agreements  as  to  the  Discharge  of  Fruit.  See  Ap- 
pendix, 2Sth  day.  No.  8. ) 

The  reason  for  my  action  was  that  the  dock  com- 
panies sought  to  draw  away  from  the  wharves  adjoin- 
ing London  Bridge  the  monopoly  of  the  green  fruit 
trade  and  a  large  and  valuable  Mediterranean  business 
— ^by  substantial  reductions  in  the  rates,  whilst  they 
were  desirous  that  I  and  others  should  put  up  our 
rates  for  the  goods,  of  which  the  dock  companies  have 
the  largest  share.  An  additional  reason  was  that  our 
neigHbours  (strong  competitors)  and  other  large  wharves 
capable  of  taking  ships  alongside  were  not  in  the 
<x>mbino.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  dock  company 
have,  at  the  expense  of  their  revenue,  so  seriously  com- 
peted with  the  wharfingers,  viz.,  in  reductions  in 
rates,  and  other  facilities  which  have  been  given  to 
the  public.  But  the  public  have  greatly  benefited 
thereby,  and  however  much  I  may  individually  object 
to  the  competition,  I  feel  it  has  been  for  the  public 
good.  Whatever  services  the  dock  companies  render 
shipowners,  we  do  the  same,  and  we  have  succeeded  in 
satisfactorily  maintaining  our  business  notwithstanding 
all  the  difficulties  referred  to,  and  we  urge  in  the  public 
interest  that  this  state  of  things  should  be  continued 
and  not  be  interfered  with.  Parliament  has  never  yet 
created  a  monopoly  without  granting  compensation  to 
injured  parties.  The  maintenance  of  the  present  wharf 
facilities  is  more  tlian  a  public  advantage,  it  is  a  public 
necessify. 

4736. 


11518.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  It  has   been  alleged       Mr.  S^ 
before  this  Commission  that  all  the  docks  ought  to  be        WighL 

formed  into  a  Public  Trust.     You  do  not  express  any         . 

opinion  upon  that  in  your  evidence  ? — No.  ^  June  190L> 

11519.  Assume  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
all  the  docks  were  formed  into  a  Public  Trust  do  you 
think  that  that  Trust  would  be  able  to  compete  with 
the  wharves  on  more  advantageous  terms  than  the  dock 
companies  do  now? — Certainly  if  the  Trust  were  sub- 
sidised in  any  way  by  public  money  they  might  o2er 
better  terms  than  they  do  at  present  where  they  are  in 
competition  with  us. 

11520.  That  competition  would  mainly  be  in  the 
warehouse  department  I  suppose  ? — ^No  ;  for  the  accom- 
modation of  ships.  At  presenjt  the  dock  companies 
where  they  are  in  competition  with  wharfingers  forego 
their  tolls.  Thev  work  out  ships  at  unremunerative 
rates  and  give  rebates  and  we  do  the  same. 

11521.  That  is  qua  shipowner? — ^Tes.  I  may  say  that 
bv  far  the  most  important  part  of  our  business  is  our 
ability  to  take  ships  alongside.  We  can  take  ships 
with  a  carrying  capacity  of  o,000  tons. 

11522.  Would  you,  in  your  private  capacity,  be 
desirous  of  seeing  dock  facilities  improved  ? — If  thereby 
the  Port  was  made  more  attractive.  We  have  as  much 
business  as  we  can  possibly  do,  and  we  are  not  afraid 
of  losing  that  business  unless  by  obtaining  subsidies  the 
Dock  Trust  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  compete. 

^  11523.  Tou  are  very  much  in  favour  of  dredging  the 
river  and  improving  the  facilities  of  the  port  as  a 
river  ? — ^Tes,  as  a  member  of  the  public ;  not  as  a 
wharfinger.  I  should  not  benefit  in  that  way  because 
I  anticipate  you  could  not  dredge  the  river  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  up  to  the  London  Docks.  Of 
course  I  am  not  speaking  as  an  expert. 

11524.  You  personally  would  not  get  any  advantaoje 
out  of  the  dredging  ?— No.  But  I  should  like  to  make 
this  suggestion  for  what  it  is  worth— that  the  dredging 
is  a  great  expense  to  the  docks  and  also  to  some  of  the 
whamngers.  We,  for  instance,  paid  about  £500  two 
years  ago  to  the  Conservancy  for  dredging.  I  think  it 
should  be  done  at  the  public  expense.  The  River 
Thames  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  highway  to 
be  kept  in  the  most  perfect  condition  possible  at  the 
expense  of  this  Public  Trust,  if  it  is  to  be  created. 

11625.  Not  as  a  channel,  but  for  wharves? — And 
docks — the  expense  of  dredging.  There  should  be  more 
dredging,  and  the  dredging  should  be  more  systemati- 
cally done.  For  instance,  that  dredging  that  we  did 
two  years  ago  will  require,  or  may  shortly  require,  to 
be  done  again. 

11526.  That  dredging  was  to  enable  vessels  to  get 
alongside  your  wharf,  I  suppose? — ^Exactly.  It  was 
not  in  the  fairway  of  the  river. 

11627.  Ought  the  Public  Trust  to  dredge  alongside 
every  wharf  ?— I  do  not  say  so. 

11628.  You  would  not  like  that,  would  youlL— We 
should  come  in  on  the  same  terms.  I  do  not  press  it 
in  any  way. 

11629.  You  would  have  many  competitors  then,  would 

you  not? — ^Yes,  possibly. 

» 

Be-examined  hy  Mr.  Harper. 

11630.  Your  appliances  are  of  the  most  modem  type  ? 
— Yes. 

11551.  You  have  a  frontage  of  something  like  440 
feet  of  the  river?— Yes. 

1153B.  And  you  can  take  ships  and  actually  discharge 
them  by  means  of  your  luffing  cranes  two  abreast? — 
Yes,  and  more ;  we  can  put  six  cranes  on  to  the  inner 
ship  at  Freeh  Wharf. 

11533.  From  your  observation  as  regards  docks,  have 
they  any  similar  facilities  ?— No. 

11534.  I  think  your  largest  luffing  cranes  will  carry 
a  radius  of  70  feet?— TO  feet.  I  had  them  measured 
on  the  6th  June.  There  are  three  luffing  cranes ;  one 
at  Hammond's  Quay  has  a  radius  of  60  feet;  one  at 
Cox's  Quay  has  a  radius  of  50  feet ;  one  at  Fresh  Wharf 
has  a  radius  of  78  feet. 

11535.  Can  you  find  any  similar  appliances  to  that 
m  the  docks  as  far  as  you  know? — "No. 

^x.  ^^^^  ^J^  *^^?®  f ''?^®*  ®"*^1®  y^^  *o  discharge  from 
the  hold  of  a  ship  lying  alongside  your  quay  right  mta 
the  barges  lying  beyond  them  ?— Yes. 
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11537.  Do  you  do  it  ?— Every  day. 

11538.  Anyone  passing  London  Bridge  I  think  can 


24  June  1901   ^^^^  down  and  see  the  operation  performed  ? — ^Tes.     We 

4. can  take  goods  from  a  ship  lying  alongside  London 

Bridge  Wharf  and  put  them  direct  into  Uie  warehouse 
at  Fresh  Wharf,  which  is  150  or  160  feet  further  off. 

11539.  Tour  trade  is  principally  the  green  fruit 
trade? — ^And  dry  fruit 

11540.  And  in  that  you  are  a  competitor  with  the 
docks  for  the  ships? — Certainly. 

11541.  You  give  free  overside  delivery  like  everybody 
else  ?— Yes. 

11542.  Do  you  crane  it  out  with  your  lufSng  cranes, 
and  put  it  straight  in  ? — ^Yes,  we  sort  in  the  ship,  and 
we  can  and  do  put  goods  directly  overside  into  barges, 
and  at  the  same  time  work  on  to  the  quays.  We  very 
much  prefer  delivery  direct  to  barges,  because  our  quay 
capacity  is  very  limited. 

11543.  But  although  you  put  it  on  the  quay  side, 
you  make  no  charge  ;  you  treat  that  as  a  free  delivery  ? 
— Free  delivery  if  the  barges  are  there  and  the  papers 
are  in  order. 

11544.  (Mr.  F.  P.  M.  SehiOer.)  The  only  thing  that 
you  desire,  I  understand,  is  to  keep  healthy  competition 
at  the  docks,  but  not  to  put  the  docks  on  an  unfair  basis 
of  competition  with  yourselves? — ^Exactly. 

11545.  What  do  you  say  about  the  practical  possi- 
bility of  dividing  the  quays  from  the  warehouses.  Is 
that  practically  impossible? — It  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  with  us  because  the  warehouses  overlook 
the  Thames,  and  they  are  used  as  quays. 

{Mr.  Claude  Bctggallay.)  My  Lord,  might  I  refer  once 
more  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Andrews  ? 

{Chairman,)  You  see  what  you  said  yourself. 

(Mr.   Claude  Baggallay,)  Quite  so.     I  know  exactly 
See  10547  •    ^^**  ^  ^*^*^*     ^^  ^**  stated  that  the  Commissioners 
11384  ^nd    ^^^^  understood  what  was  to  be  said  for  the  Bill,  and  it 
11446.        "^'^  quite  useless,  of  course,  to  reiterate  the  same  class 
of  evidence.     That  I  entirely  agree  with,  and  I  should 
not  have  thought  of  afterwards  calling  either  Mr.  An- 
drews   or    Mr.    Stephens    or    Mr.    Heenan,    unless 
it  had  been  that  afterwards  (I  do  not  know  how  far 
it  affected  the  minde  of  the  Commission  ers)  consider- 
able doubt  was  attenvpited-  to  be  thrown  by  Mr.  Jiacobs 
and  others  upon  whether  iihe  persons  who  navigate  the 
sailing  barges  really  do  navigate  themselves  or  whether 


they  do,  in  fact,  take  on  board  these  licensed  men.  It 
I  call  Mr.  Andrews  he  is  prepared  to  prove  that  he  dost 
not  take  these  men  om  boanL  Some  of  the  witnesses 
have  themselves  admitted  that  whilst  a  sailing  barge 
is  not  obliged  to  take  them  on  board,  some  of  them  in 
fact  do.  What  I  wanted  to  prove  was  that,  at  all  eveiUs, 
Mr.  Andrews'  barges  not  only  tare  not  obliged  to  take 
them  on  board,  but  they  do  not  take  them  on  board. 
If  the  Comimissdoners  attach  any  wedght  at  all  to  that 
point  I  should  like  to  call  Mr.  Andrews.  I  should  not 
like  to  leave  that  poini  in  tanj  douJbit. 

(Chairman.)  From  whiat  I  and  my  colleagues  undei^ 
stood  we  did  not  regard  it  as  a  controversial  point  in 
any  way.  We  take  it  that  the  witnese  to  whose  atten- 
tion you  drew  the  poini  admitted  it.  Do  you  temeouber 
referring  to  Mr.  Andrews'  statement  and  my  telling 
you  it  was  not  in  evidence? 

(Mr,  Claude  BaggaUay,)  Quite  so,  my  Lord. 

(Chairman.)  I  do  not  undeniand  the  <vritneas  contra- 
dicted it  in  lany  way. 

(Mr,  Claude  BaggaUay.)  If  the  Commisnoners  are 
satisfied  there  is  no  obligation  I  do  not  think  I  could 
properly  press  the  matter.  In  point  of  fact,  they  do 
not  except  that  in  certain  caaee  a  man  may  t^ake  on 
an  extra  man  to  help  through  a  bridge  owing  to  stress 
of  weather.    There  may  be  a  case  of  that  sort. 

(Chairman.)  Abont  that  we  shall  have  the  pleosuis 
of  hearing  you  later  on  when  you  make  year  speecL 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  Yes ;  I  don't  want  to  argue 
the  matter  now. 

(Chairman,)  We  take  it  as  a  non-controversial  point 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  Very  well,  then,  if  your 
Lordship  takes  it  in  that  way  I  shall  oeiltainly  not  press 
to  call  Mr.  Andrews. 

(Chairman.)  At  the  same  time  you  will  be  careful  not 
to  draw  any  admissicm  from  us. 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  Of  oouiCBe,  I  wiM  not  do  thai 
There  was  a  copy  of  a  policy  put  in  at  Question 
10663  ahowinjg  that  one  company  attaches  ad/vantage  to 
having  certain  statutory  conditions  to  fulfil.  Here  is 
one  of  the  ordinary  policies  on  cargoes  carried  by  barges. 
lliis  is  the  actual  policy  itseDf.  I  think  it  would  be 
convenient  that  this  should  be  put  upon  the  notes  for 
the  purposes  of  reference. 

{Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay  handed  in  copy  of  a  Policy 
of  Insurance  on  Cargoes  carried  by  Barges.  See 
Appendix,  2Sth  Day,  No,  9.) 


(Adjourned  to  Wednesday  nert,  June  26,  at  11  o'clock.) 
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11546.  {Chairman,)  I  understand  you  wish  to  make 
an  application,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  I  have 
been  instructed  to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners 

•of  Sewers  both  on  the  Kent  and  Essex  sides  of  the  river, 
to  the  river,  having  the  river  walls  under  their  juris- 

.  diction,  and,  of  course,  these  river  walls  protect  a  very 
large  area  behind,  vrhich  is  of  very  great  value  indeed. 
What  I  have  to  ask  your  Lordship  and  the  Commission 
generally  is  to  allow  their  evidence  to  be  heard  which 

.you  excluded  at  your  last  sitting,  and,  I  think,  under 
a  slight  misapprehension  as  to  the  exact  position  we 
take  up.  Mr.  Hurtzig,  who  is  advising  engineer  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  on  the  Kent  side  of  ihe 
river,  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  at  Question 
11504  what  was  said  to  him  was  this.  Sir  John 
Wolfe- Barry  said :  "  The  evid-ince,  I  take  it, 
that    you    wish    to    lay    before    n%    is    that    certain 

Protection  ought  to  be  given  to  riparian  owners.  (A.) 
es.  The  owners  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames  think 
it  is  possible  that  damage  mar  be  done  to  them  from 
wiy  action  which  majr  follow  the  decision  of  this  Com- 
mission, and  they  wish  the  Commissioners  to  be  ac- 
-quainted  beforehand  with  the  dangers  they  apprehend, 
and  to  provide  for  their  protection  when  the  time 
comes."  Then  your  Lordship  said:  "That  we  per- 
fectly understand.  Is  that  the  whole  of  your  evi- 
dence ?  (A.)  That  is  the  whole  of  my  evidence."  Now, 
my  Lord,  from  one  point  of  view  that  is  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Hurtzig's  evidence,  but  it  is  not  the  way  I  should 
have  put  it  if  I  had  been  addressing  this  Commission, 
or  if  the  matter  had  been  dealt  wiui  before  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee.  One  of  the  matters  referred  to 
this  Commission  is  the  improvement  of  the  water  ap- 
proaches to  the  Port  of  London,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
that  improvement  should  be  carried  out  by  the  deepen- 

4736. 


ing  of  the  channel.      If  the  channel  is  to  be  deepened  29  Jane,  IWI 

in  close  proximity  to  these  river  walls  it  must,  or,  at       

any  rate,  it  may,  have  some  considerable  effect  upon 
them.  Our  position  is  this  :  we  should  object  to  tnat 
deepening  being  carried  out  unless  under  certain  condi- 
tions. Of  course  we  have  no  desire  whatever  to  inter- 
fere with  any  improvements  of  the  Port  of  London,  but 
we  should  object  to  a  deepening  of  that  kind  being  car- 
ried nut,  which  might  very  seriously  affect  the  river 
walls,  unless  under  certain  conditions.  If  I  were  ap- 
pearing before  a  Parliamentary  Committee — ^to  take  an 
illuslratiou  that  I  am  familiar  with — my  position  would 
be  an  opposition  on  the  preamble.  I  should  object  to 
the  Bill  passing  unless  certain  conditions  were  put  in. 
I  ask  your  Lordship  very  shortly  to  allow  the  evidence 
to  bo  heard,  to  show  to  the  Commission  that  this  pro- 
posed deepening  might  have  a  very  considerable  and 
prejudicial  effect  upon  the  river  walls,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  carried  out  except  under  certain  conditions  which 
would  enable  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  if  their  walls 
were  injured  to  obtain  compensation  ;  and  partinilarly 
to  put  on  record  evidence  which  would  show  whether 
the  damage  was  dono  by  deepening  or  by  some  other 
cause,  because  that  would  be  the  question  hereafter. 

{Mr.  Ellis.)  Speliking  for  myself,  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  this ;  is  not  all  that  covered  by  the  answer  to 
Question  11504.  Speaking  purely  for  myself  I  do  not 
want  any  evidence  to  produce  an  impression  on  my 
mind  that  certain  consequences  may  follow  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  river.  I  do  not  want  detailed  engineering 
evidence  to  convince  me  of  that.  Is  not  the  whole  case 
covered  by  the  answer  to  Question  11504  ? 

{Mr.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald,)  No,  I  do  not  think  the  whole 
of  my  case  is  covered  by  that  answer. 
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S6 June,  1001.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  If  you  take  also  the  answer  to  the  pre- 
ceding  Question  11503,  is  it  not  all  covered.  Why  do 
you  want  to  carry  it  further  ? 

(Mr.  J,  D.  Fitzgerald.)  One  is  obliged  to  bear  in 
one's  mind  what  may  be  the  result  of  the  reoommenda- 
tions  of  this  Commission.  The  result  of  the  reoom- 
mendations  of  this  Commission  will  probably  be 
embodied  in  a  bill.  If  that  bill  takes  the  form  of  a 
public  bill  a  private  petitioner  might  not  be  heard 
against  it  at  all.  On  the  other  hand^  if  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  private  bill  a  petitioner  might  be  involved  in 
an  expensive  parliamentary  contest,  whereas  the  whole 
thing  might  be  obviated  if  we  are  allowed  now  to 
suggest  to  this  Commission  the  difficulty  which  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  find  themselves  placed  in.  The 
difficulty  might  be  obviated  in  a  very  simple  way,  and 
if  the  evidence  that  we  should  give  commended  itself 
to  this  Commission,  and  in  their  report  they  included  a 
representation  to  that  effect,  the  matter  practically 
would  be  ended. 

{Mr,  Ellis.)  If  you  suggest  to  me  as  a  Member  of 
Parliament  that  a  bill  of  that  description  would  go 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  and  pass  through  a 
Committee  of  the  House,  without  being  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee,  I  entirely  differ  from  you.  Are  you 
aware  that  there  is  a  bill  on  all  fours  promoted  by  the 
Board)  of  Trade  in  the  House  of  CoBimons  wvth  a 
motion  to  refer  it  to  a  Committee  1 

(Mr.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald.)  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  from 
you  that  it  is  likely  to  go  to  a  Select  Committee. 

(Mr.  Ellis.)  I  do  not  say  that 

(Mr.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald.)  One  is  obliged  to  keep  in 
one's  mind  possible  eventualities,  and  although  it 
seems  certain  that  a  bill  relatiiig  to  the  Port  of  London 
would  be  a  public  bill,  it  might  be  treated  as  a  bill  of 
a  hybrid  nature  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 
Of  course,  bills  of  that  nature  have  sometimes  gone 
through  the  House  as  public  bills.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  as  the  most  likely  course.  I  agree  that  the  most 
likely  course  is  that  petitioners  would  be  heard  against 
it,  but  we  are  rather  anxious  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
having  to  be  heard  against  it.  The  evidence  we  ask  to 
be  allowed  to  give  would  be  very  short.  I  should  only 
call  two  witnesses  representing  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  one  from  the  Kent  side  and  one  from  the  Essex 
side.  I  respectfully  ask  that  their  evidence  may  be 
heard. 

(Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Do  you  propose  to  put  any 
further  evidence  before  the  Commission  than  this : 
that  if  dredging  is  done  in  an  improper  way,  or  in  close 
propinquity  to  the  river  walls  of  the  Commissioners,  of 
Sewers,  whom  you  represent,  damage  might  occur.  Do 
you  wish  to  carry  it  any  further  than  that.  I  especially 
asked  Mr.  Hurtzig  whether  he  wished  to  carry  it 
further  than  that^  and  the  Commissioners  did  not  see 
any  necessity  for  taking  evidence  with  regard  to  what 
is  perfectly  obvious  to  any  sensible  body  of  men.  If 
you  wish  to  make  any  reference  to  a  special  mode  of 
dredging,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  it  is  another  matter, 
but  if  it  is  merely  to  tell  us  that  deep  dredging  close  to 
earth  retaining  walls  may  endanger  the  earth  retaining 
walls  it  is  quite  unnecessary. 

(Mr.  J,  I).  Fitzgerald.)  That  I  quite  follow,  but  what 
to  my  mind    is  the  material  evidence    is   this.       The 


channel,  as  you  know,  runs  near  these  walls  in  certain, 
places,  and  it  is  very  deeirable  that  before  any  dredging, 
is  done  the  exact  condition  of  the  channel  should  De 
ascertained,  so  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  in  any  sub- 
sequent investigation,  as  to  what  has  been  the  result  of 
the  dredging.  One  thing  we  were  going  to  suggest  was 
that  cross-sections  should  be  taken  before  any  dredging 
was  done,  and  that  those  cross-sections  should  form  a 
record,  to  which  either  party  might  refer,  showing  the 
state  of  the  channel  before  the  dredging  was  done. 
Then  you  would  have  evidence  upon  which  you  might 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  in  the  event  of  a  slipping  of  the 
wiall  taking  place,  owing  to  the  operations  done  under 
the  powers  granted  to  a  new  body  which  might  be 
created,  and  ooanpensation  could  be  provided  if  it  ap- 
peared that  the  walls  had  been  let  down  by  the  dredg- 
ing operations.  That  is  the  whole  case  I  intend  to  lay 
before  you. 

(Chairman.)  The  Commissioners  will  consider  the 
moitter. 

(The  Commissioners  retired.) 

On  returning 

(Chairman.)  The  Commissioners  fully  undenstand  the 
circumstances  of  the  river  walls  and  of  those  respon- 
sible for  the  embankments,  and  they  see  no  necessity 
for  carrying  the  matter  any  further.  Of  course,  the 
learned  counsel  will  have  the  opportunity,  if  he  so 
desires,  of  addressing  the  Commissioners  next  week, 
and  emphasising  the  point. 

(Mr,  •Hora>ce  Avory.)  My  Lord,  may  I  make  pne 
short  applicaition  before  you  proceed.  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  want  your  assistance  in  settling  the  question 
of  the  order  in  which  we  address  you,  for  this  reason : 
I  am  appearing  for  the  Watermen's  Company  and  for 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Watermen  and  Lighter- 
men. My  friend,  Mr.  Baggallay,  who  appears  for  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill  tha/t  lattscks  us,  enjoys  the 
doubtful  privilege  of  leading  me 

(Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  What  Bill  ? 

(Mr,  Ellis.)  There  is  no  BUI  before  us. 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  The  Bill  that  has  been  referred 
to  this  Commission. 

(Mr.  EUis.)  Counsel  have  altogether  misappre- 
hended the  position  all  along. 

(Mr.  Daldy.)  I  hope  you  will  not  say  all  the  counsel. 

(Mr.  EUis.)  No.  I  beg  your  pardon.  There  is  no 
Bill  before  this  Coanmission.  No  Bill  exists  ;  it  is 
dead. 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  I  withdraw  the  expression.  It 
is  inaccurate.  I  ought  to  have  said  that  my  friend 
represents  the  interests  that  are  expressed  in  thait  Bill, 
ami  he  is,  in  fact,  attacking  my  clients.  All  I  ask  is 
that  he  should  precede  me.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
obvious  that  I  ought  to  hear  what  is  to  be  said  against 
me  before  I  am  ccdled  upon  to  address  the  Oonunissioii. 

(Chairman.)  Our  opinion  is  that  the  Docks  Companies 
undoubtedly  nave  the  privilege  of  being  heard  last  As 
to  the  representatives  of  the  other  interests,  iit  seems- 
to  us  that  there  has  been  so  much  courtesy  and  good- 
will shown  by  all  the  gentlemen  connected  with  this 
Inquiry,  that  an  arrangement  might  be  come  to  be- 
tween the  learned  counsel  themselves. 


Mr.  Geobge  LiSLi:  Ryder,  c.b.,  recalled  and  further  examined. 


Mr.  G.  L. 
Myder,  C.B. 


11547.  (Chairman.)  You  are,  as  we  know,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Customs  ? — Yes. 

11547a.  You  desire  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Customs  control  over  warehouses  of  special  secu- 
rity ?— Yes. 

11548.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  proceed  with  that 
evidence  ? — ^May  I  first  hand  in  certain  documents  which 
the  Boval  Commission  required,  which  have  now  been 
printed.  They  have  a  special  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion. They  consist  of  a  statement  of  limits  of  tne 
Port  of  London  ;  particulars  of  warehouses  of  special 
security  in  the  Port  of  London  ;  particulars  of  Customs 
bonded  warehouses  in  the  Port  of  London ;  and  copies 
of  the  two  cases  submitted  for  the  opinion  of  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  and  their  opinions  thereon. 

l%e  Witnest  handed  in  thefoUotving  doctmients: 

(A  Statement  of  the  Limits  of  the  Port  of  London.    See 
Appendix,  29th  day^  No.  1.) 


{List  of  Warehouses  of  **  Special  Security"  in  the  Fort 
of  London  for  which  no  Bonds  are  required.  See 
Appendix,  2Qth  day.  No.  2.) 

{List  of  Customs  Bonded  Warehouses  in  the  Port  of 
London.    See  Appendix^  29<A  day.  No.  3.) 

{Causes  for  the  Ojpinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
and  their  opinions  thereon  as  to  certain  powers  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Customs  with  reference  to  the 
Warehouses  at  the  St.  Katharine  Docks.    See  Ap- 
pendix, 2dth  day.  No.  4.) 

Since  I  had  the  honour  of  appearing  before  the  Boysl 
Commission  in  November,  1000,  a  correspondence 
has  taken  place  between  the  London  and  India 
Docks  Company  and  the  Board  of  Customs  which 
I  ought  to  mention.  In  January  and  Feb- 
ruary last  there  was  again  a  fear  that  the 
tea  duty  would  be  increased,  and  very  heavy 
forestalmenta  of  tea  were  made,  and  a  great  demand 
arose  for  free  warehouse  room  for  this  tea,  which  the 
market  was  not  yet  in  a  position  to  receiTS.    TEs  dock 
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company  were  anxious  for  the  removal  of  Crown  locks 
from  some  of  their  warehouses  for  the  reception  of  part 
of  this  tea.  But  on  learning  the  objection  entertained 
by  the  Customs  to  this  step,  the  company  at  once  with- 
drew their  proposal,  and  waiving  all  question  of  strict 
legal  right,  submitted  themselves  entirely  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Board.  If  this  attitude  had  been  adopted  in 
earlier  days  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  to 
trouble  the  Royal  Commission  with  the  question  of 
Customs  control  over  London  warehouses  for  the 
custody  of  dutiable  goods.  That  question  has  already 
been  referred  to  the  Commission,  but,  happily,  it  may 
now  be  discussed  exclusively  as  one  of  general  policy, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  complete  amity  as  between  the  Board 
of  Customs  and  the  company.  The  Customs  Board, 
therefore,  respectfully  invite  the  Royal  Commission  to 
consider  whether  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest  that  a 
uniform  control  should  be  exercised  over  all  such  ware- 
houses, whether  bonded  or  of  special  security  where 
bond  is  not  required.  Accordingly  they  submit  that 
the  peculiarities  of  a  warehouse  of  special  security  are 
such  as  warrant  exemption  from  bond,  but  not  exemp- 
tion from  control.  The  peculiarities  of  such  a  ware- 
house are  that  it  is  situated  in  a  statutorily  defined 
place  of  special  security,  that  is  surrounded  by  pre- 
scribed walls,  protected  by  gates,  and  watched  by 
constables,  so  as  to  be  unusually  safe  against  robbery 
from  without,  although  perhaps  as  much  exposed  as 
ordinary  warehouses  to  irregularities  from  within  ;  and, 
in  view  of  these  peculiarities,  and  of  their  initial  cost, 
Parliament  has  seen  fit  to  exempt  the  owners  of  such 
a  warehouse  from  the  obligation  to  give  bond  for  the 
duty  on  goods  stored  therein,  such  as  is  required  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  warehouses  for  dutiable  goods.  Not- 
withstanding these  peculiarities,  however,  a  wareliouse 
of  special  security  is  probably  in  close  contiguity  to 
other  warehouses,  for  duty-free  goods,  and  various 
operations  on  such  goods,  and  on  duty-paid  goods, 
may  be  carried  on  continually  within  the  enclosure 
in  which  it  stands.  These  may  involve  more  or  less 
risk  of  confusion  between  goods  awaiting  payment  of 
duty  and  those  on  which  duty  has  been  paid,  or  which 
are  duty-free.  Further,  the  cost  of  supervision  is 
directly  affected  by  the  numiber  of  floors,  and  area  on 
each  floor,  occupied  by  dutiable  goods,  and  the  order 
in  which  they  are  arranged,  and  the  precautions  ob- 
served against  unnecessary  means  of  access,  or  dan- 
gerous proximity  of  certain  other  goods,  and  the  like. 
Consequently  there  is  the  same  practical  need 
for  Customs  control  over  warehouses  of  special 
security  as  over  bonded  warehouses.  The  second 
point  is  that  the  reasons  for  giving  this 
control  to  fthe  Board,  viz.,  economy  of  supervision  and 
security  of  the  revenue,  exist  in  the  case  of  warehouses 
of  special  securitv  as  well  as  in  that  of  ordinary  bonded 
warehouses.  This  follows  from  what  has  been  said 
under  the  flrs-t  point.  But  dt  should  not  be  inferred 
that  in  the  view  of  the  Board  of  Customs  both  of  the 
above  reasons  exist  in  quite  equal  force  in  the  case  of 
both  classes  of  warehouses;  because,  undoubtedly,  the 
enclosing  walls  and  gates,  and  constables  of  the  place 
of  special  security  in  which  a  warehouse  stands,  afford 
a  protection  to  tihe  revenue  to  a  consideraible  extent, 
as  is  recognised  by  exemption  from  bond.  Neverthe- 
less, the  distribution  and  method  of  storing  different 
kinds  of  dutiable  goodb,  and  their  separation  from  other 
goods  (being  the  specific  matter  in  which  the  Board  of 
Customs  claim  to  exercise  control,  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee deny  their  right),  necessarily  have  an  important 
'beanng,  not  only  on  the  number  of  officers  required 
for  supervision,  but  on  the  risk  of  irregularities  in- 
volving loss  to  the  revenue,  whatever  kind  of  ware- 
house be  in  question.  Then  'the  third  point  is  that 
the  exercise  of  this  control  over  the  former  class  of  ware- 
houses will  entail  no  unreasonable  trouble  or  risk  upon 
their  owners,  who  are  also  owners  of  numerous  bonded 
warehouses  containing,  in  the  agarregate,  goods  of  far 
higher  duty-value  than  the  warehouses  of  special  se- 
curity, and  which  are  subject  to  this  control  without 
any  difficulty  or  inconvenience  being  caused  thereby. 
It  is  submiicted  that  this  is  proved  by: — (a)  The  fact 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  (that  is,  abowt  73  per  cent 
of  the  whole,  in  duty-value)  of  datialble  goods  in  the 
custody  of  the  Joint  Committee,  are  stored  in  ordinary 
bonded  warehouses,  subject  to  the  undisputed  control 
of  the  Customs  Board,  without  any  special  trouble  or 
expense  being  occasioned.  (ft)  By  the  fewness  of  the 
occasions  on  which  friction  has  arisen  between  the 
Chis^rms  and   the  Joint  Committee  on  the  subject  of 


control.  Of  course,  there  is  no  longer  a  Joint  Com-  Mr,  O.  X. 
mittee  ;  it  is  now  the  company.  I  think,  my  Lord,  I  Ryder ^  cb. 
really  need  add  nothing  more  on  the  subject.  The  answer  - 

seems  almost  obvious  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  -» June^wi. 
public  and  of  all  merchants  concerned  with  the  Port;  "   ^    . 
of  London  that  the  control  of  the  Customs  should  be 
•uniform  over  the  warehouses  thai  are  intended  for  the 
custody  of  dutiaible  good.-*.     The  answer  seems  to  fol- 
low, as  a  matter  of  course,  thac  it  ought  to  be  imiform. 

11548.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-BaTry.)  Are  there  any  ware- 
houses of  special  security  other  than  the  dock  ware- 
jiouses?— We  know  of  none.  Parliament  gave  power 
many  years  ago  to  set  them  up,  but,  so  far  as  we  know, 
none  of  them  were  set  up  except  here  in  London.  The 
policy  of  setting  them  up  was  very  soon  abandoned. 

11560.  Are  there  any  warehouses  of  special  security 
other  than  dock  warehouses  in  London? — No,  there  are 
no  other  warehouses  of  special  security.  Mr.  Fleming 
can  speaJc  with  more  au&oiity  on  that  point  than  I 
can,  but  we  do  not  know  of  any. 

11551.  Bo  I  rightly  understand  that  in  the  ware- 
Jiouses  of  special  security  there  are  undutiable  goods 
and  dutiable  goods,  subject  to  varying  imposts? — ^There 
are  the  warehouses.  When  once  a  particular  portion 
of  the  company's  warehouse  has  been  set  apart  for  duti- 
able goods,  and  put  under  Crown  lock,  we  hold  that 
it  ought  to  be  reserved  for  dutiable  goods.  That  was 
really  the  original  bone  of  contention,  through  our  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  the  warehouses  that  were  under 
Crown  locks,  as  this  would  enable  us  to  prevent,  we 
will  say,  duty-paid  tea  being  put  into  the  Crown-locked 
warehouses. 

11552.  I  am  anxiaus  to  undenatand  itw  Is  there 
a  warehouse  called  a  warehouse  of  special  secu- 
rity which  is  under  lock  and  key? — Within  the 
enceinte  of  Millwall  Dock,  for.  instance,  you 
will  find  a  great  number  of  warehouses,  and 
some  of  these  warehouses  you  will  find  under 
Crown  lock ;  and,  more  than  that,  in  a  par- 
ticular warehouse  you  woudd  also  find  a  floor  that  was 
under  a  Crown,  lock,  and  the  floor  above,  perhnjps,  wr\  .\d 
be  free;  but  you  would  also  find  there  were  sp.^:i«l 
arrangements  for  access  to  the  Crowu-locked  floor  inde- 
pendent of  access  to  the  other  floors,  for  the  sake  of 
security,  and  you  will  find  every  variety  of  arrange- 
ment of  4Jiat  kind  within  the  premises  of  the  dock 
companies. 

11559.  ^Hiose  are  not  bonded  warehouses? — ^Not  in 
the  sense  of  a  bond  being  required,  but  they  are  on 
the  same  footing  otherwise  as  bonded  warehouses;  it 
is  A  common  term  conventionally  used  for  any  ware- 
house into  which  dutiable  goods  are  placed. 

11564.  {Mr.  EUis.)  I  believe  your  Board  passed  a 
Minute  on  the  9th  July,  1900,  on  this  subject? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

11556.  And  that  contains  illustrations  of  tJie  incon- 
venience which  from  your  point  of  view  arise? — Yes,  X 
will  hand  it  in.  I  think  dt  has  been  communicated-  to 
each  imemiber  of  the  Commission.  I  request  leave  to 
formally  put  it  in  now. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  fopy  of  a  Minute  of  the 
Board  of  Customs  respecting  Customs  control  ^  over 
Warehouses  of  Special  Security.  See  Appendix,  29th 
day.  No,  5. ) 

11656.  I  think  the  Treasury  wrote  a  letter  to  your 
Board  on  the  24th  March,  1900  ^That  is  so. 

11557.  And  that  is  contained  in  this  document  which 
you  have  juet  hAnded'  in<? — It  is. 

'  11568.  May  I  take  it  that  the  Commissioners  will 
find  in  that  Minute  of  the  Board  and  in  the  letter  of 
the  Treasury  and  in  your  evidence  this  morning  the 
formal  and  dieliberafte  opinion  on  this  subject  of  those 
two  public  depaitments,  namely,  the  Treasury  and 
the  Oustoms  ?---Tbat  is  so.  I  feel  quite  ceitain  that 
the  Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Customs  are  at  one  on 
this  matter.  We  appear  here  really  -at  the  desire  of 
the  Treasury. 

11559.  You  notice  I  have  used  the  expression  "  formal 
and  deliberate."  May  we  take  it  Hbrat  this  has  been 
v^ry  carefully  considered  by  those  two  public  depart- 
ments, and  the  Boyal  Commissioni  has  the  advantage 
of  aJl  they  can  say  on  the  subject  in  these  two  doca- 
onents  and  in  your  evidence? — That  is  so. 

11560.  In  a  fully  authorised  and  deliberate  manner? 
think  it  may  go  as  far  as  that,  oertainly,  for  our- 
selves, and  I  think  I  may  say  so  for  the  Treasury  too, 
but,  of  course,  it  is  open  to  the  Treasury  if  they  think 
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Mr,  O,  L,     the  GustomB  hayo  not  fully  repreeented  their  views,  to 
Mydetf  c.b^  asIe  leave  to  eend  a  further  witness. 

2tJane,1991«      11561-2.  You  appreciate  what  I  aak;  I  want  to  get 
■  It  in  the  meet  anithoritvtive  manner  f — Yes. 

(Mr.  Oeorge  Wallace.)  My  Loord,  with  reference  io  lihe 
iBvid'enoe  that  has  been  given  hy  Mr.  Ryder,  I  am  in- 
Mruoted  by  xny  clients,  the  dock  cttmpany,  to  say  that 
they  would  exceedingly  regreib  coming  into  any  con- 
flict with  the  Oostome'  aathority,  whose  jurisdiction  has 
always  been  exorcised  wich  great  courtesy  and  consi- 
deration to  the  dock  company  in  the  trade  interests 
represented  in  this  matter  by  them.  The  only  ques- 
tions that  have  ever  really  arisen  between  the  Customs 
and  the  company  that  I  represent  have  arisen,  as  your 
liordship  will  have  inferred  from  the  evidence  that  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  Ryder  and  I  think  the  document 
which  Mr.  Ellis  has  been  asking  questions  about,  with 
reference  to  the  storage  of  duly-paid  goods  when  the 
Revenue  has  considered  that  the  duty  was  paid  by  the 
merchant  to  avoid  an  expected  increase  in  taxation,  as 
in  the  case  of  last  year  on  the  tea  to  which  Mr.  Ryder 
has  referred. 

(Chairman.)  Do  you  wish  to  ask  any  question  of  the 
witness? 

(Mr.  George  Wallace.)  I  wanted  just  to  put  this  be- 
fore your  Lordship. 

(Chairman.)  You  will  not  repeat  this  when  you  ad- 
dress us  ? 

(Mr.  George  Wailace.)  I  can  promise  your  Lordship 
that  I  will  not 

(Chairman.)  We  think  this  should  more  properly  be 
dealt  with  in  your  speech. 

(Mr.  George  Wallace.)  I  only  wish  to  say,  my  Lord, 
that  we  thoroughly  understand  the  nature  of  the  con- 
trol which  the  Customs  authority  seek  to  exercise,  and 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  a  friendly  conference  between 
us  will  enable  us  to  give  sufficient  assurance  to  them  in 
the  matter  that  while  we  preserve  our  statutory  rights 
they  will  have  all  the  control  they  really  seek  to  exer- 


cise, and  we  shall  be  very  glad  if  your  Lordship  and 
the  Commissioners  will  allow  me  to  leave  the  matter 
there.  On  that  footing  I  am  instructed  not  to  ask  Mr. 
Ryder  any  question  at  all  by  way  of  cross-examination. 

11563.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  further  to 
say,  Mr.  Ryder? — I  should  like  to  hand  in  some  docu- 
ments which  have  been  compiled  at  the  request  of  the 
Commission  by  the  Board  of  Customs. 

2%€  Wttnets  handed  in  the  folloicing  documents : 

{Stattment  of  the  Total  Value  of  the  Imports  {including  See  871 
the  goods  entered  for  transhipment)  of  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Merchandise  into  London^  and  of  the  Total 
Value  of  the  Rxporf^  {including  the  transhipments 
exported  from  London)  of  the  same  merchandise, 
together  with  the  percentage  proportion  tlu  total  value 
of  the  Exports  hears  to  the  total  value  of  the  Imports 
from  1890  to  1899.     See  Appendix,  2dth  day.  No.  6.) 

{Statistics  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  at  London  and  See  76i- 
certain  other  of  the  largest  ports  of  the  United  70. 
Kingdom  of  the  priticijMl  articles  of  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Merehanaise,  toith  the  object  of  showing  the 
effect  which  the  competition  of  those  Ports  has  had 
upon  the  entrepSt  trade  of  London,  See  Appendix, 
^th  day,  No.  7.) 

{Statistics  [so  far  as  they  are  able  to  he  furnished  6y  See  764 
the  Board  of  Customs]  of  the  Imports  of  the  principal  70. 
articles  of  merchandise  ai  five  leading  Foretgn  Ports 
for  (xich  of  the  ten  years  from  1S90  to   1899.      See 
AppendiXt'29th  day^  No.  8.)     « 

{Return  showing  for  London^  Liverpool  and  Outports  ^  9Q9r 
respectively  the  A^nount  of  Overtime  charged  by  the  704. 
Customs  in  the  year  ended  30^  September,  1900,  in 
respect  of  the  landing^  shipping  ana  ioarehousing  of 
alt  kinds  of  goods  {duti€u>le,'  drawback  and  free), 
di^inguishing  the  payments  connected  with  landing 
and  shipping  from  warehousing.  See  Appendix,  29tA 
day.  No.  9.) 

{Statement  showing  the  Hours  and  Pay  of  Dock   La-  See  ?fi>! 
bourers  at  the  principal  ports.    See  Appendix,  29th 
day,  No.  10.) 


Mr.  Fbedbaicx  John  Dttkn  called  and  examined. 


Ur.  F.  J. 
Dunn, 


11564.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  Traffic  Superinten- 
dent of  the  North  London  Railway  Company  ? — ^Yes. 

11565.  You  appear  in  order  to  give  evidence  with  re- 
gard to  the  Poplar  Docks  belonging  to  that  company? 
— That  is  so. 

11566.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  proceed  with  what 
you  have  to  say? — Tne  North  London  Railway  Com- 
pany, whose  present  title  was  conferred  upon  it  by  an 
Act  of  1853,  was  originally  incorporated  by  an  Act  of 
1846,  under  the  title  of  the  East  and  West  India  Docks 
and  Birmingham  Junction  Railway  Company.  The 
North  London  Railway  has  junctions  with  the  follow- 
ing syiftems :  — 

London  and  North  Western  Railway  at  Camden. 

„  „  „  „         „  Kentish  Town. 

Midland  Railway        

Great  Northern  Railway 


>> 


»> 


5> 


>»  Jl 

Great  Eastern 


» 


>i 


>» 


»> 


»j 


n 


London,  Tilbury  and  Southend  Rail- 
TT ay  a V  ...  ...  ...  ... 


St.  Pancras. 
St.  Pancras. 
Canonbury. 
Victoria  Park. 
Bow. 
Poplar. 


Great  Western  Railway 

London  and  South   Western  Rail- 
way 

London,  Brighton  aiid  South  Coast  ^ 
Railway 

South  Eastern  and  Chatham  Rail- 
ways 


Bromley. 

By  means  of  the 
North  <fe  South 
Western  Junc- 
tion Line  (of 
which  the 
North  London 
is  lessee  jointly 
with  the  Tjon- 
don  and  North 
Western  and 
Midland) 

and  by  means  of  these  railways  has  communication  with 
every  railway  in  Gh*eat  Britain,  and  interchanges  traffic 
with  nearly  all  of  them.  The  railway  carried  during 
the  year  1899  1,999,076  tons  of  merchandise  ana 
1,139,021  tons  of  minerals,  respectively.  Of  these  ton- 
nages the  proportion  dealt  with  at  Poplar  Docks  was 
594,612  tons  merchandise  and  192,553  tons  minerals, 
the  perceiit^es  to  the  gross  traffic  being  29*74  and 
16*91  respectively.       The  balance  represents  the  ton- 


nages in  respect  of  traffic  dealt  with  at  the  several  goods 
stations  and  coal  dep6ts  on  the  railway,  and  also  in- 
cludes through  traffic  passing  over  the  line.       Exclu- 
sive of  specials,  the  total  number  of  merchandise  and 
mineral  trains  run  over  the  North  London  Railway, 
with  traffic  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  direct  to  the 
docks,  is  72  per  day.      The  position  of  the  North  Lon- 
don Company  in  possessing  docks  within  the  docks  of 
another  dock  company  is  a3>solutely  unique.       In  1897 
the   North   London  Company  were  compelled    by  the 
action  of  the  Joint  Committee  to  apply  to  Parliament 
for  powers  to  enlarge  their  entrance,  and  this  resulted 
in  the  Act  of  1897,  a  copy  of  which  I  can  produce.    The 
works  authorised  by  this  Act  have  been  carried  out  at 
a  cost  of  £19,620  18s.  Id.,  and  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Joint  Committee  to  claim  £75,000  for  the  piece  of 
lajid  83  square  yards  in  measurement  required  for  the 
widening,  followed    by  a  claim    by  the   amalgamated 
company  of  £34,600.   The  London  and  India  Dock  Com- 
X>any  derive  considerable  revenue  from  the  traffic  of  the 
several  companies  passing  over  the  North  London  line, 
and  going  to  the  docks,  and  in  resi)ect  of  which  neither 
the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company  nor  the  Joint 
Committee  have  been  called  upon    to  contribute   any 
capital  outlay.      To  show  what  1  mean  by  this : — in  the 
year  1896  there  was  paid  to  the  Joint  Committee  by  or 
through  the  North  London  Company  for  wharfage,  rail 
haulage,  and  dock  dues,  no  less  a  sum  than  Sl,347, 
and  t(i  earn  that  sum  not  one  farthing  of  capital  had 
been     specifically     expended     by     either    the     dock 
company  or  the  Joint  Committee.     All   capital   expen- 
diture   had    been    that    of    the    railway    companies. 
The   amount  paid    to  the   Joint  Committee   for    the 
year     1899    and     for    pumping    (£500    per    annum) 
was     £36,762,     of    which    the    North    London    paid 
direct    £5,600.      The    structural    cost    of    lands    and 
works     at     Poplar    Dock     and     Goods     Station     is 
£444,378,   including  the  provision  and  equipment  of 
warehouses.     This  amount  is  arrived  at  by  actual  pay- 
ments where  practicable,  and  where  such  information 
is  not  available,  by  measurement.     Besides  this,  the 
company  pay  to  the  Joint  Committee  £500  per  annum 
towards  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  heed  of  water  in 
the  docks  of  both  companiee.     I  have  prepared  the  fol- 
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lowing  table  showing  the  accommodation  provided  by 
the  North  London  Bailway  Company  at  Poplar 
l>ock8:  — 

PABTICULA.B8    OV   AoOGliXODATION   provided    at    POPLAB 

Docks. 


Hand  power  cranes  -    11    viz.  :  — 


iLength  oi 

old   dock 

.    750  feet 

Length  of 

new  dock 

-    Wo    „ 

Wid/th  of 

old  dock     - 

-    310    „ 

Width  ol  ] 

new  dock     - 

-    150    „ 

Length  of 

quayage — old     -  l,8ba    „ 

Length  oi 

quayage — new     - 1,406    „ 

Length  of  lock     - 

-    140    „ 

Width  of 

lock     - 

-      40    „ 

Depth   of 

water  at  bottom 

of  dock 

... 

-      20    „ 

T.H.W.M. 

Depth   of 

water  at  bottom 

of  aill 

... 

-      21ft.  6 

in.      „ 

Water  area  -        -        - 

-      7|^  acres 

. 

Maximnin  di<mefi&io(n8  of 

ships  that  can 

be  dealt  with 

at  lowest  ] 

[leap  tides:  — 

Beam    • 

. 

38  feet. 

Draught 

-        .        - 

19    „ 

• 

Length 

- 

Practically  no 

reetriofcioin. 

Pasticttlabs  of  Boilers,  Engines,  AccruinTLATOKS, 
CajLNEs,  send  Capstans,  etc.,  at  Poplab  up  to 
30th  June,  1900. 

Boilers     -        -        -    6    Locomotive   type   boileis 

and      two      feedwacer 

l^eaters     (180     square 
feet  each). 
Pumping  engines-        9    viz. :— 6   piurs    of    large 

horizontial  pumping  en- 
gines (60  h.p.  each). 
1    horizontal    pump    for 

dodc  water  (30  h.p.). 
1  vertical  pump  for  dock 

water  (20  h.p.). 
1  vertioal  pump  for  water 
softening  apparatus  (10 
h.p.). 
Donkey  engines      -    2    Vertical      donkey      feed 

pumps. 
Other  small  engines  1    Small    vertical    shop   en- 
gine (3  h.p.). 

Total-       -  12  engines. 


Accumulatoors  - 


Coal  tins- 
Swing  bridge  - 
Drawbridji;e  - 
Hydraulic  cranes 


4    Accumulators  ram  17  in. 
—       d&ameter,  17  ft.  stroke, 

each  weighted  to  about 

80  tons. 

8    10  tons  each. 


1 

1 

73 


VIZ :  — 


83    Total. 


Hydraulic  capstans       -    40 
Snatch  heads        -       -  156 


1  30  ton. 
1  12  ton. 
4    5  ton. 

1  3  ton. 
34  2  ton. 
15  30  cwt. 
12  25  cwt. 

2  20  cwt. 

3  15  owt. 


1  ton. 


Rollers    - 


.    16 


1  30  ton. 

1  5  ton. 

2  2  ton. 
730  cwt 

m  Total. 


Mr,  F.  /. 
Dunn, 

23  JunelQOL 


Steam  dredger    - 

The  warehouse  accommodation  provided  in  connectioa 
4rith  Poplar  Docks  consists  of  five  blocks  of  warehouses 
of  a  storage  floor  area  of  31>893}  square  yards,  fuHy 
equipped  with  hydraulic  conveniences. 

The  number  of  men  employed  (July,  1900)  at  the 
Kofth  London  Poplar  Docks  and  Goods  Station  ii 

London  and  North  Western  BailwayOom- 

*pany        .----..    197 
Great  Western  Bailway  Company  -        -    203 
Great  Northern  Bailway  Company  - 
North  London  Bailway  Company 
Platelayers  (North  London) 
Brakesmen  on  Poplar  Shunting 
Enginemen  on  Poplar  Shunting 
Signalmen   (Traffic  Department) 
Waggon  Examiners  (North  London) 
Hyuraulic  Staif  (North  Ijondon)    - 


154 
96 
17 

7 
12 
12 

2 
19 


Total 719 


In  addition  to  this  there 

Brakesmen  who  work  into  Poplar  during 
the  24  hours         .        -        .        .        . 

Enginemen  who  work  into  Poplar  during 
the  24  hours  (about)  -        -        .        . 

Beer  Companies'  Staff  working  on  the 
premises        ...... 

Pickford's  Staff  (Carmen  and  others) 

Thames  Steam  Tug  and  Lighterage  Com- 
pany's men         .        .        -       .       - 


24 
96 


15 


Grand  total  -        -    901 

Happily  the  railway  company  hare  been  able  to 
satisfy  their  customers  in  conducting  the  traffic  at  the 
dock,  difficulties  having  only  arisen  on  three  occasions, 
when  ithe  East  and  West  Lidia  Dock  Company  or  the 
Londjon  and  India  Docks  Joinft  Committee  imposed 
charges  on  bargee.  The  railway  company,  to  minimise 
the  disloca^on  of  traffic  caused  by  these  chaises,  on 
the  first  occasion  undertook  to  indemnify  the  lighter- 
men, twho  paid  them  under  prote9t,  and  on  the  next 
occasion  paid  them  themselves  under  prdtest,  and  on 
each  occasion  the  charges,  being  held  illeeal,  had  to 
be  abandoned,  and  the  amounts  paid  undeor  protert 
Tefunded.  The  third  occasion  was  the  one  referred  to 
4>y  6ir  Thomas  Sutherland,  when  the  Joint  Committee 
endeavoured'  to  force  all  goods  on  to  their  quays.  By 
Clause  47  of  (the  North  London  Act  of  1865,  the  dodcs 
<ol  iflie  M&iJway  company  are  deemed'  io  be  part  of  the 
•Port  of  London,  and  the  righits  and  privileges  which 
(belong  to  such  port  as  regards  ships  and  vessels  are 
extended  to  the  railway  docks  and  premises.  Among 
these  privileges  I  consider  the  free  access  of  barges  to 
be  very  important  to  the  trade  of  the  port  I  have  pre- 
pared a  comparative  tsiblie  dealing  ii\\th  the  total 
registered  tonnage  of  ships  resorting  to  :^Poplar  Docks 
in  the  year  1899.  No  vessel  has  b€«n  computed  twice 
over  in  the  same  voyase,  that  is,  inwards  and  outwaxds, 
but  one  way  only.     The  table  is  as  follows  :  — 


Name  of  Dock. 


LoDdon 

St.  KathttliM*!  • 

Wast  India  - 

Soath-Weti  India 

East  India  • 

Victoria 

Boyal  Albert 

TUbory 

Poplar  (Xorth  London) 


Water 

Area 

(Acree). 


Tonnage 
of 

Shipping 
InlSM 
(Tons). 


Tonnage 

of 

Shipping 

per  Acre  of 

Water. 


Cranes. 


Mechanical. 


Hand. 


Total. 


40 
10 


90 
•7 
78 


447.968 
tOO,7Sl 
292084 
182,878 

275,816 

687,498 

1,466.924 

889.482 

72,288 


11,200 

20,078 

4,628 

4,011 

8,848 

7,088 

10,786 

11,499 

9,681 


} 
} 


806 


827 


806 

110 
121 


27 
41 

120 

61 

24 

1 
11 


120 

447 

140 

880 

111 
182 


Length 

Quays 
(Mllee). 


Apparatus 

per 
Quay  Mile. 


Bailway 

Aooom* 

modaUon 

(Milee). 


BaUwaj 

per 

Qoay  Mile. 


2-26 

la 

4-0 

1-6 

9i) 

2-76 
0*02 


108 

400  feet 

129 

.    nU       . 

112 

12 

98 

0-76 

87 

46-0 

40 

860 

218 

14-0 

180  feet. 

nil. 

Milea. 
8-0 

0*6 

6-0 

9-6 

22-6 


The  total  nett  tonnage.  Including  haige  tralBc  that  entered  the  Poplar  Docks  during  1880,  gaTe  an  arerage  of  no  lev  than  111,789  tons  per  acre  of 

water  space  in  the  dock,  that  ii,  taking  the  tonnage  of  the  barges  in  addition  to  the  tonnage  of  the  ships. 
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BOTAL   COMMISSION   ON  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON: 


Mr.  F.  J,        From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  North  London 
Dunn.       Company's    docks,     with    their    superior    supply    of 

apparatus,  are  enabled  (in  spite  of  the  agreed  restric- 

26  June  1001.  tions  on  the  trade  carried  on  in  them)  to  attract  a 
-  larger  tonnage  of  shipping  per  acre  of  water  accom- 
modation thim  do  the  Eaat  India,  West  India,  South- 
west India,  or  Victoria  Docks,  and  nearly  approach  the 
proportionate  tonnage  entering  Tilbury  and  London 
Docks,  although  all  these  docks  have  a  greater  depth 
of  water  over  their  sills  than  the  Poplar  Docks.  The 
Koyal  Commififlfion  haiving  indicated  (Questions  617  to 
621)  that  they  desired  the  London  and  India  Joint 
Committee  to  give  a  statement  of  the  expenditure  and 
earnings  of  their  docks,  apart  from  the  expenditure  on 
and  earnings  of  the  warehouaes,  I  have  had  the  figures 
very  carefully  taken  out  of  the  North  London  expendi- 
ture, and  I  find  that  the  capital  expenditure,  merely 
in  respect  of  the  oonstnictLon  and  equipment  Qf  the 
docks,  amounts  to  a  total  of  £135,733,  which 
sum  is  irrespective  of  the  rental  of  £1,200  per 
annum  paid  to  the  East  and  West  India  Dock 
Company  under  the  lease.  This  figure  does  not 
include  any  capital  moneys  spent  on  the  oonfltruc- 
tion  and  equipment  of  waieihouses.  I  have  also  taken 
out  the  income  attributable  to  the  docks  apart  from  the 
warehouses,  and  I  find  that  the  profit  earned  on  a  trade 
restricted  by  the  terms  of  the  lease,  after  deducting  the 
rental  of  £1,200  per  annum  and  all  working  expenses 
(but  prior  to  the  agreed  payments  to  the  East  and  West 
India  Company  in  respect  of  wharfages,  etc.),  show  a 
net  return  upon  the  capital  cost  of  4*34  per  cent,  per 
Annum,  although,  of  course,  under  the  terms  of  the 
lease  this  profit  is  not  retained  by  the  North  London 
Company,  but  is  almost  entirely  paid  over  to  the  East 
and  West  India  Dock  Company  under  the  conditions  of 
the  lease,  the  ultimate  profit  left  to  the  railway  com- 
pany in  respect  of  the  docks  being  *58  per  cent,  on  the 
capital.  The  following  are  the  'figures  in  tabular 
form :  — 

PopLAB  Dock. 

Yeab  1899. 

£ 
<^apital  expenditure,  viz.  :— 

Land 14,429 

WorkB 121,804 


£185,788 


Tercentaoe  of  balance  of  receipts  and  working  ezpenaes  (Cr.  5,885 

To  capital  expenditure,  4*34  per  cent. 
Lees  half  wharfage  . .    £8,962  11  10  »  £4,481    6  11 

Dues  on  shipping        ....  618  15    0 

5,100 


8. 

6 


d. 
6) 


0  11 


£795    5    6 


Percentage  to  capital  receipto  -68  per  cent.  lis.  7d.). 

I  desire  to  point  out  that  the  payments  in  respect  of 
•wharfage,  ete.,  to  the  diock  company  represent  neither 
working  expenses  nor  rental,  but  are  payments  out  of 
what  would  be  (in  the  case  of  any  independent  dock 
company  such  as  the  London  and)  India  Dock 
Company)  nett  revenue  strictly  applicaible  for  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends.  I  now  hfljid  in  a  table  showing  the 
earnings  and  working  expenses  for  the  year  1899  of  the 
Poplar  Docks. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  table  shovring  the  receipts  and 
working  expenses  of  the  Poplar  Dock  for  the  year  1899. 
Set  Appendix^  2Qth  Day,  No.  11.) 

11567.  Is  this  a  balance-sheet? — ^It  is  not  exactly  a 
balance-sheet;  it  has  the  same  effeot  as  a  balance- 
aheet. 

11568.  Will  you  put  in  a  balance-sheet  ?— Yes,  I  will 
do  so. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  Report  of  Directors  and 
Statements  of  Account  of  the  North  London  Railicay 
Company  for  the  half-year  ending  Slst  December, 
1900.    See  Appendix,  2Qth  Day,  No.  12.) 

Well-equipped  and  wellnmana^ed  dbcks  in  London  can 
be  made  to  earn  a  substantial  dividend,  even  under 
such  restrictions  as  to  class  of  traffic  as  exi»t  at  Poplar, 
and  tRis  is  confirmed  by  the  results  shown  by  the  Surrey 
^Uommercial  Docks. 

11569.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  reference  to 
the  charges  on  bai^ges  using  Poplar  Docks  ?^-I  have 
calculated  that  the  charge  on  barges,  irrespective  of 
.the  charge  on  goods  as  proposed  by  the  Bill  of  last 
session,  would,  in  respect  only  of  barges  using  Poplar 
Docks,  afford  the  dock  companies  a  revenue  of  £12,763 
10s.  per  annum,  and  I  believe  this  charge  would  destroy 
the  trade  of  the  Port  oi  London,  and  I,  therefore,  ven- 


ture to  urge  the  Royal  Commission  not  to  recommend 
the  imposition  of  any  such  charge— a  charge  which,  aa 
is  clear  from  tue  evidence,  neither  the  Poplar  Docks 
nor  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  find  necessary  for 
the  earning  of  a  reapectable  profit.  No  deduction  has 
'been  made  in  respect  of  coal,  oecause  coal,  to  our  dock, 
does  not  come  within  the  exemptions  of  the  Bill. 

11570.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  with  reference 
to  running  powers  over  the  MdliwaU  Extension  Rail- 
.^ay? — I  should  like  to  make  a  correction  of  evidence 
that  has  been  given.     I  notice  that  on  the  4th  Day, 

Mr.  F.  E.  Duckham,  in  reply  to  Question  1076,  stated  See  1183{ 
(that  the  railway  companies  have  no  running  powers 
over  the  Millwall  Extension  Railway.-  This  may  be 
the  case  so  far  as  other  companies  are  concerned,  but 
the  North  Londbn  Company  have  atatutory  running 
powers  over  that  line,  and  have  from  time  to  time  sug- 
gested putting'  those  powers  into  force  when  difficulties 
have  arisen  in  getting  traffic  expeditiously  carried  to 
or  from  the  Milliwall  Docks.  The  powers  in  question 
are  conferred  by  the  London  and  BlackwaU  Railway 
Lease  Act,  28  Vict.,  cap.  c,  sec.  11.  I  have  observed 
that  questions  have  been  put  to  various  witnesaes,  and 
atatementa  made  by  them,  which  show  that,  in  many 
cases,  London  is  a  cheaper  port  as  regards  official 
charges  than  many  of  its  competitorB,  and  this  is 
undoulj'tedly  die  case  when  vessels  are  unloaded  in  the 
stream,  and  also,  if  when  lying  in  the  docks,  the  cargo 
is  delivered  overside  into  barges,  and  I  am  informed 
that  it  is  the  right  of  free  access  of  baiges,  and  free 
delivery  of  cargo  overside  into  them,  and  that  alone, 
which  has  preserved  the  trade  of  the  Port  of  London, 
and  that  were  thia  right  taken  away  the  trade  of  London 
would  be  driven  away  to  other  ports  which  would  then 
be  cheaper. 

11571.  You  say  you  are  informed;  do  you  believe  it? 
— ^This  evidence  was  prepared  by  our  general  manager, 
Mr.  Bolland  Newton,  who  is  unfortunately  not  able 
to  be  here  owing  to  illnecBr  and  I  am,  perhaps,  scarcely 
prepared  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge. 

11572.  We  are  extremely  sooy  to  hear  of  Mr.  Bolland 
Newton's  illness.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  increase  of  charges  as  affecting  trade? — 
Trade  is  not  attracted  by  an  increase  in  charges  already 
heavy,  and,  as  a  rule,  if  trade  is  to  be  attracted  and 
developed,  one  of  two  courses  only  is  successfol,  either 
the  charges  should  be  reduced,  or  if  they  are  main- 
tained, improved  accommodation  and  facilities  must  be 
provided  adequate  for  the  demands  of  the  traffic  to  be 
attracted.  I  desire  as  regards  the  future  of  the  docks,  to 
confine  myself  to  the  question  of  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Poplar  Docks  only.  So  long  as  the  com- 
pany's right  of  egress  and  ingress  through  the  Black- 
wall  Basin  is  preserved,  I  cannot  see  that  any  change 
in  the  ownership  of  the  West  India  Docks  oan  make 
any  material  difference  to  the  Poplar  Docks,  or  to  the 
trade  therein,  always  provided  that  it  is  not  for  the 
future  to  be  subjected  to  annoyance  or  obstruction,  or 
to  attempts  to  alter  the  charges  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  In  my  opinion,  friendly  relations  between 
the  North  London  Railway  Company  and  the  owners  of 
the  West  India  Docks  are  essential  in  the  interests  of 
the  latter,  inasmuch  as  the  Poplar  Docks  earn  for  them 
revenues  from  sources,  and  to  an  exitent  that  are  not, 
and  cannot  be,  available  to  the  owners  of  the  West  India 
Docks.  I  hand  in  a  statement  giving  some  indication 
of  tihe  various  streams  of  traffic  flowing  to  cmd  from 
the  docks  over  the  railway,  and  the  whole  of  that  traffic 
has  to  be  worked  in  with  not  only  the  other  very  great 
goods  and  mineral  traffic  of-ihe  railway,  but  with,  what 
IS  more  important,  the  enormous-  volume  of  passenger 
traffic  which  is  carried  by  the  line. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  a  Stateinent  sh-owing  con- 
nections made  between  other  Railway  Companies  by 
means  of  the  North  London  Railway  system,  iriih 
examples  of  some  streams  of  traffic  regularly  passing. 
See  Appendix,  29th  Day,  iVo.  13.) 

To  accommodate  the  passenger  traffic,  there  are  trains 
between  Poplar  and  Broad  Street,  still  more  trains  be- 
tween Broad  Street  and  Bow,  on  the  same  branch,  on 
which  also  are  situate  junctions  with  the  Great  Eastern 
at  Victoria  Park  and  Bow,  and  at  Bromley  Junction  is 
also  a  junction  with  the  TilbuTy  and  Southend  Rail- 
way, whilst  at  Dalston  Jiinotion  come  in  the 
services  between  Broad  .  Street  and  the  western 
branch  of  the  railway  over  which  pass  trains 
running  to  Camden,  and  also  trains  vi&  Chalk 
Farm,  over  the  North- Western  lines  to  the  North 
and    South    Western    Junction    Railway,    and    thus 
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ooimeciing  with  the  Nortih  Westoniy  South  Western, 
Great  Western,  Metropolitaii,  Distiiat,  aod  all  the  rail- 
ways south  of  the  Thamee,  also  by  meoius  of  other  junc- 
tiona  with  the  Midland  at  Maiden  Lane  and  the  Great 
Northern  at  Oanonbuiy,  over  whose  line  the  company 
run  a  sendee  of  passenger  trains.  The  ordinary 
paseenger  service  requires  no  lees  than  823  trains  per 
di«n  and  the  goods  traina  amount  to  514  trains  per 
diem  in  addition.  Besides  this  regular  serrice  special 
trams  for  either  passengers  or  goods  are  frequently 
required.  To  seoure  the  safety  of  this  passenger  traffic 
is  of  course  the  first  duty  of  the  North  London  Cknn- 
pany,  and  the  traffic  to  and  from  the  Poplar  Docks  runs 
over  the  whole  of  these  liiies>  and  has  to  be  carried 
along  with  and  in  many  cans  across  the  passenger 
traffic.  The  oontroi  and  management  of  the  Poplar 
Docks  involves  the  power  to  disarrange  the  entire  goods 
and  mineral  service,  and  is  so  ineztxioably  mixed  up 
with  the  railway  that  the  possession,  and  oontroi  of  the 
water  area  so  as  to  ensure  the  proper  and  regular  ad- 
mission and  discharge  of  vessels^  and  transmission  of 
traffic  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  railway  company, 
in  the  first  place,  to  secure  the  safety  of  their 
passengers,  and  in  the  second^  so  as  to  avoid  the  utter 
disorganisation  of  traffic,  not  on  the  lines  of  the  North 
London  alone,  but  on  those  of  all  the  other  companies 
over  whose  lines  they  run,  or  to  or  from  whom  they 
deliver  or  receive  traffic  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
goods  traffic  of  other  companies  is  noib  a  mere  question 
of  a  waggon  or  so  for  eaon  company,  but  it  comes  and 
goes  in  entire  train  loads  coming  from,  or  destined  for, 
almost  every  |>art  of  Great  Brutain,  some  hauled  by  the 
company  owning  the  train,  o^ers  hauled  by  the  North 
London  Company,  and  therefore  that  punctuality  on 
the  North  London  line  directly  affects  all  the  other 
great  oompanieSb  I  would  point  to  the  powers  granted 
to  many  of  the  nulw«.y  companies  to  make  docks  in 
connection  with  their  railways,  suoh  as  the  Garston 
Dock  of  the  North  Western,  or  to  acquire  existing 
docks,  such  as  the  purchase  of  Southampton  Docks 
by  the  South  Western  Company,  as  good  precedents  for 
the  course  I  desire  the  Royal  Commission  to  adopt,  of 
leaving  the  Poplar  Docks  in  tJie  hands  of  the  North 
London  Company,  who  would,  of  course,  be  quite  will- 
ing to  purchase  outright  the  leasehold  portion  of  their 
docks,  and,  if  neoessazy,  to  secure  the  full  and  free 
ingress  and  egress  between  their  docks  and  the  River 
Thames  ;  they  would  be  prepared  also  to  purchase  the 
Blackwall  Basin.  I  desire  to  endorse  meet  empha- 
tically the  opiniongiven  by  other  witnesses  that  the 
privileges  of  the  Watermen's  Company  are  a  serious 
danger  to  the  trade  of  London.  Our  experience  during 
the  recent  strike  has  proved  the  damage  and  annoy- 
ances which  those  privileges  enable  the  freemen  of  that 
company  to  inflict  upon  trade,  and,  in  our  view,  those 
privileges  should  be  taken  away  entirely,  and,  so  far 
as  necessary,  for  public  safety,  conferred  on  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  or  whatever  body  may  be  the  future 
authority  controlling  the  navigation  of  the  River 
Thamea 

11573.  Tou  told  us  that  vou  were  put  to  damage  and 
annoyance  during  the  strike? — ^Yes. 

11574.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  lightermen  who 
were  working  for  you  struck  ? — I  cannot  at*,  the  moment. 

11575.  Can  you  tell  me  any  percentage  of  the  num- 
ber that  you  had? — ^I  cannot  off-hand.  We  have  no 
lightennen  of  our  own.  The  lightermen,  of  course, 
come  into  the  dock. 

11576.  The  lightermen  with  whom  you  were  dealing  ? 
— I  cannot  give  you  the  number.  We  were  very  seri- 
ously inconvenienced  in  our  trade. 

11577.  During  that  strike,  by  the  aotion  of  the  lighter- 
men, was  vour  business  paralysed  ?— Yes,  it  was  practi- 
cally paralysed.  Our  trains  were  running  very  oadly, 
and  our  traffic  was  dislocated  very  seriously.  Our  sid- 
ings, notably  St.  Pancras,  were  blocked  up  with  traffic 
which  we  could  not  deliver.  I  have  reaul  and  consi- 
dered carefully  the  report  of  the  Rivers  Committee  of 
the  London  County  Council,  and,  subject  to  due  provi- 
sion being  made  for  proper  access  to  this  company's 
docks  (which  I  gather  from  the  report  the  County  Coun- 
cil do  not  desire  to  acquire),  and,  of  course,  to  the 
ownership  of  the  Poplar  Docks  remaining  undisturbed 
in  my  company,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  scheme  out* 
lined  by  that  report  presents  a  basis  for  constructing 
a  workable  scheme  for  rontrollins:  and  developing  the 
docks  of  London. 

11578.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  proposed  soheme  of 
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a  Port  Trust  there  should  be  railway  representation? —     Mr.  F.  J. 
Yea  Ihinn, 


11679.  You  urge  the  representation  of  railway  com-  ,  1^, 
panics  on  that  Trust  or  Board  ?— That  is  so.  We  think  ^  J^"®  ^^^ 
it  is  important  that  the  railways  should  be  represented. 

11580.  {Sir  Eobert  GifFen,)  Have  you  any  idea  of  the 
proportion  of  representation  the  railway  companies 
ought  to  have.  Suppose  there  are  40  members  on  the 
Board.  How  many  members  do  you  think  ought  to  be 
representative  of  the  railway  companies? — We  liave  not 
considered  that 

11581.  Should  it  be  a  substantial  representalion  ? — 
1  think  so.  The  railway  companies'  interests  are  very 
great  with  regard  to  this  matter.  We  are  very  much 
interested  in  it,  probably  as  much  as  the  shipowners. 
We  have  to  carry  traffic  inland. 

11582.  You  have  said  that  the  structural  cost  of  those 
works  at  Poplar  Dock  and  Goods  Station  is  £444,378. 
You  say  you  arrive  at  that  amount  by  actual  payments 
where  practicable,  and,  where  such  information  is  not 
available,  by  measurement? — ^Yes. 

11583.  How  much  of  the  total  sum  consists  of  actual 
payments? — The  bulk  of  it  is  actual  payments. 

11584.  Would  you  say  80  or  90  per  cent  of  it  ?— There 
is  only  a  small  portion  of  it  London  and  Korth  Western 
Railway.    The  balance  is  all  North  London.  . 

11585.  (Bear-Admiral  Rext.)  1  gather  from  your 
evidence  that  in  the  event  of  a  Trust  or  body  officially 
formed  to  control  the  Port  and  Docks  of  London,  you 
wish  to  be  the  only  docks  excluded,  and  you  wish  to  be 
free  of  their  control? — I  understand  that  the  County 
Council  do  not  want  to  take  our  docks. 

11586.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  County  Council.  1 
am  asking  you  this  question.  In  the  event  of  a  public 
body  being  formed  to  oonirol  the  docks  and  river 
of  London,  you  wish  the  Poplar  Dock  to  be  ezoluded 
altogether,  and  to  remain  under  your  own  control? — I 
am  afraid  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  reply  to  that  deli- 
nitely.  1  am  informed  that  our  General  Manager's 
opinion  is  that  we  should  be  left 

11687.  (Mr.  EUis.)  We  have  had  plans  of  the  <yther 
docks  pint  in ;  perhaps  you  will  see  that  one  is  put  in 
of  your  dock  I—Yes,  I  will  hand  one  in. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  a  plan  of  the  Poplar  Dock.) 

11688.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  With  reference  to 
the  profift  earned  attributable  to  docks  apart  from  the 
warehouses  you  have  said  that  prior  to  the  agreed  pay- 
merfts  to  the  £a»t  and  West  India  Company  in  respect 
of  wharfages,  the  income  would  show  a  net  return  upon 
the  osipital  cost  of  4*34  per  cent.  That  is  reduced^  to 
*58  per  cent  Is  that  reduction  due  to  the  payments 
to  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Oomtpany  T—It  refers 
to  wharfage  under  our  arrangement  with  the  dock 
company,  under  the  leaea  I  can  hand  in  a  oopy  of  the 
lease  if  you  wish. 

{The  Witness  hamded  in  a  copy  of  the  Lease  of  the  Poplar 
Dock  granted  hy  the  East  and  West  Indui  Dock 
Company  to  the  North  London  BaUtoay  Cmnjfany, 
July  1st,  1867.     See  Appendix,  2dth  Day,  No.  14.) 

11560.  I  see  it  is  less  than  half  the  wharfage? — ^Yes. 

11500.  Do  the  NoiHh  Ixmdion  Railway  Company 
retain  the  other  hal/f  of  the  wharfage  f — ^Yes,  it  is  simiply 
an  assumed  charge ;  no  actual  money  passes. 

11501.  At  any  rate,  we  may  take  it  that  the  North 
London  Railway  Company  only  make  *58  per  cent,  on 
the  ci^iial  which  has  been  expended  in  the  oonstmc- 
tion  and  equipment  of  the  dbcks?— Tes,  practically  a 
half  per  cent 

11600.  A  little  over  a  half  per  oeni.  f— Tes. 

11509.  WiU  you  tell  us  what  they  spent  in  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  warehouses? — Roughly 
£300,000. 

11504.  On  warehouses  and  equipment  apart  from 
construction  of  the  docks  ? — Yes. 

11606.  What  revenue  does  the  railrway  get  on  the 
warehouse  business? — Differential  rates. 

11506.  What  do  they  come  to  per  cent  on  the  expen- 
diture after  deducting  wurkinft  expenses  ?— Our  tenants, 
the  other  companies,  pay  Ojper  ceiyt  The  Great 
Northern  Railway,  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  ihe 
London  and  Nortn  Western  Railway  are  the  tsnantii. 

11507.  You  do  noi  hold  them  yourselves  t — ^No. 

11506.  You  lease  them  to  other  companies? — Yes.. 
thsy  are  praotioally  our  tsnanta 
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11500.  They  paj  yon  6  per  oent.  on  an  mpoctioned 

amouivt  of  tlus  £300,000  ^---It  b  an  arrtanged  amount. 

11600.  In  each  case  jonx  apportiooL  the  amount  to 
each,  company,  and  they  ipay  6  per  cent.  % — ^Yea. 

11601.  Then  what  is  the  great  inteireet  that  the  North 
London  Oomfnany  have  in  the  dock  except  <aa  cariiers  oi 
traihic  into  the  dock  % — ^We  are  the  landlordB. 

11602.  Bui  I  mean  whai  money  intereBt? — The  rent 
of  the  warehomici. 

11605.  iiab  in  the  dook  itself  apart  from  the  ware- 
houses?— The  rail  way  Hbome  traffic. 

11604.  As  an  owner  of  the  dock,  apart  from  ware- 
house matters  and  as  carriersi  the  only  iniarest  that  tilie 
North  London  Company  have  is  about  '58  per  cent  of 
revenue  otn  the  capital  which  has  been  expended? — 
That  is  80. 

11606.  Do  aU  railway  companies'  vehicles  come  lo 
Poplar  ? — The  traihc  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  railway 
companies  comes  i;o  Poplar,  with  the  exoeiptiony  per- 
haps, of  the  Midland,  who  have  a  warehouse  of  their 
own. 

11606.  I  do  not  recall  whether  you  have  told  us  what 
companies  have  warehouses  there? — ^The  London  and 
North  Western,  the  Great  Western,  and  Great 
Northern. 

11607.  How  is  the  Midland  Company's  traffic  accom- 
modated i — The  Midland  have  a  separate  place  of  their 
own  about  a  quarter  of  a  male  off. 

11606.  Is  that  at  Liimehouse? — No,  it  is  closely  ad- 
joinitiig  ours,  between  Blaokwall  and  Poplar. 

11600.  Have  they  a  separate  entrance  lo  the  Thames  i 
-Yes. 

11610.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  proportionate 
amounit  of  traffic  at  the  Poplar  Docks  which  is  barged 
either  from  and  to  the  vessel,  and  the  proportion  which 
is  taken  from  ships  into  warehouses,  or  shipped  direct 
on  to  ships  ? — All  traffia 

11611.  I  want  the  proportion  between  the  traffic 
which  is  barged  and  the  tmffic  which  is  not  barged  ? — 
1  have  not  the  exact  figures,  but  I  think  the  whole  of 
the  goods  traffic  is  barged.  The  coal  traffic  is  practically 
all  shipped.     It  comes  by  ship 

11612.  Can  you  give  me  the  tonnage  of  vessels  and 
barges  for  Poplar  Docks?— Yes.      It  is  as  follows:  — 

Statement  showing  the  aggregate  register  tonnage  of 
vessels  and  barges  entering  and  leaving  the  North 
London  Company's  Poplar  Docks  Loaded. 

1880. 


Steam  Colliers  - 
Sailing  Vessels 
BargeiBh— Goods 
Barges — Goal  and  Coke 


Aggregate 

Na 

Register  Tons 

133 

70,734 

21 

1,499 

13,116 

♦693,049 

1,377 

•72,761 

14,647 

838,043 

The  acreage  of  the  North  London  Company's  Docks  is 

7*6,  therefore 

838,043  tons  on  7*6  acres  =  111,739  tons  per  acre. 

♦  Based  on  the  average  of  710  barges  belonging  to  36 
different  owners,  which  entered  the  North  Ijondon 
Company's  Docks  during  October,  1899. 

11613.  {Btar-Admiral  Hext)  You  have  referred  in 
your  evidence  to  the  event,  if  a  Trust  was  formed,  of 
your  purchasing  the  Blaokwall  Basin  ?^Yea 

11614.  Would  not  that  invalidate  the  entrance  to  the 
West  India  Dock?— I  should  not  think  so.  Practi- 
cally there  is  very  little  being  done  in  the  West  India 
Dock  now. 

11615.  You  would  not  advocate  doing  away  with  the 
whole  of  the  West  India  Dock  ?— I  take  it  we  should 
not  obstruct  that  We  should  allow  the  vessels  to  eo 
into  the  West  India  Dock. 

11616.  What  ships  go  into  your  own  dock  now? — 
Practically  all  sorts  of  small  ships. 

11617.  Very  small,  I  presume  ?— Yes.  We  have  re- 
cently had  to  enlarge  our  entraaoe  to  let  the  modem 
ooaling  vessels  through.     They  are  email  vesflelB. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  George  WaUaee. 

116ia  Fou  have  mentioned  a  claim  made  by  the  Joint 
Committee  in  regard  to  a  piece  of  land  ol  83  tqiiare 


yards  required  for  widening,  which  was  followed  by  a 
claim  by  the  amalgamated  Odmpatuy.  Those  oladms 
are,  m  fact,  still  pending,  are  they  not,  against  the 
North  London  Company/ — Yes,  I  believe  they  axe. 
The  last  one,  £34,600,  has  only  just  been  received. 

11619.  It  is  a  matter  about  which  a  decision  remains 
to  be  given? — Yes. 

11620.  Then  I  shall  not  discuss  it.  You  have  told 
us  that  you  get  from  the  railway  companies,  to  whom 
you  let  your  warehouses,  a  return  of  6  per  cent.  o&  your 
£300,000  ?— Yes. 

11621.  That  rental  you  got  from  them  by  the  terms 
oi  a  lease,  or  some  agreement  ? — ^We  have  an  agreement 
with  the  company. 

11622.  They  agreed  to  pay  you  the  6  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

11623.  In  point  of  fact,  your  relation  with  the  old 
East  and  West  India  Dock  Company,  and  now  with  the 
new  company,  depends  altogether  upon  an  agreement, 
does  it  not  ? — The  original  lease,  I  take  it. 

11604.  Have  you  ever  seen  iti — 1 4>eliefe  I  hftve^ 

1162&.  I  do  not  mean  the  original  document,  but  are 
you  familiar  with  the  terms  of  the  document  at  all  I — 
I  cannot  say  that  I  am. 

11606.  In  point  of  fact,  I  may  put  it  to  you  shortly, 
no  dottbt  it  depends  upon  three  documents  ol  the  1st 
of  July,  1867,  which  are  extremely  long  and  extremely 
complicated '^Yes,  that  is  so. 

11607.  What  the  particular  rights  of  the  dock  com- 
pany or  yourselves  are  upon  that^  it  would  require 
some  of  ^s  Majesty's  Judgee  to  decide  ? — I  think  so. 

11608.  You  say  that  in  the  year  1806  there  was  paid 
to  the  Joint  Oommittee  by  or  through  the  North 
London  Company  for  wharfage,  rail  haulage,  and  dook 
dues  no  less  a  sum  than  £Sl,9lff  f — ^Yes. 

11629.  Have  you  yourself  any  personal  knowledge 
on  the  matter  ?— 1  have  a  return  showing  how  the  amount 
18  made  up. 

11630.  Will  you  just  answer  this  question  generally, 
because  1  suppose  you  have  inspected  the  returns  before 
you  came  to  give  evidence? — Yea. 

11631.  liecently? — 'Within  two  or  three  days. 

11630.  Will  you  tell  us  the  items  of  that  sum  of 
£31,347  ?— Yes,  I  can  give  you  the  whole  of  the  details. 
This  is  a  statement  showing  direct  paymenta  to  the 
London  and  India  Docks  for  wharfage,  rail  liaulage, 
dock  dues,  etc.,  on  traffic  passing  over  the  Korth 
liOiidon  Railway  to  and  from  the  varioua  docks  during 
the  year  1800. 

Bailway  Company.  Amounts 

London  and  North  Weetom         -        -  14,062 

Great  Northern 10,828 

Great  Western 6,262 

North  London 5,600 

£36,762 

These  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  Joint  Committee's 
interest  in  the  direct  rail  trafiSc  worked  by  them  to 
and  from  Millv;all  Docks  and  North  London  Bailway, 
tlie  tonnage  cf  whidi  lor  the  year  1809  was  78,768 
tons. 

11639.  Are  the  London  and  North  Weebem,  the  Great 
Northern  and  the  Great  Weetem  Bailway  Companies 
the  ones  which  bring  traffic  over  the  North  London 
line  ?— Yes. 

11634.  You  pay  £5,600?— Yes,  in  respeet  of  FopLar. 

11636.  We  are  only  dealing  with  Poplar.  Does  this 
table  include  anything  besic&s  Poplar  l^-Oertaudjy  as 
stated  in  the  heading  which  I  have  given  von.  It  is  in 
respect  of  all  traffic  passing  over  the  Aorth  London 
Bailway  to  and  from  the  varioos  dooiok 

11636.  Whatever  dock  ?-<tertainly. 

11637.  Were  you  here  when  Mr.  Soott  was  orosa. 
examined  7 — ^No. 

11638.  Perhaps  some  of  your  adriaerB  were.  There 
is  a  suggestion  at  Question  6160  which  I  want  to  put 
to  you.  • 

(Mr.  Joseph  Shaw.)  If  my  friend,  Mr.  Wallace,  Trill 
allow  me  to  say  so  now,  I  was  going  to  explain  that 
matter  when  my  turn  came.  I  was  under  a  miaappre- 
henaiocL  at  the  time.  Ftool  the  papers  before  me  I 
undentood  that  the  £36,768  waa  only  relating  to  the 
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Poplar  Docks.  Since  then  I  have  had  the  m-atter 
inquired  into ;  I  asked  the  question  afterwards  mjFself, 
and  I  had  the  correct  information.  It  meant  all  the 
traflSc. 

(Mr.  George  Wallace,)  Then  that  disposes  of  the  sug- 
gestion. 

(OAairffum.)  Under  those  oirciuofltanoes  we  need  not 
pursue  the  point. 

(Mr.  Oeor2e  Wallace.)  No,  my  Lord ;  not  at  all. 

(TTifnejs.)  The  amended  figure  was  put  in  with  a  yiew 
to  clearing  up  the  matter. 

11639.  {Mr.  Oeorge  Wallace.)  I  see  the  amount  that 
you  pay  of  £5,600  includes  the  Korth  Itondon  traffic 
for  all  the  docks?— Oh,  no.  The  £5,600  is  that  which 
we  pay  the  dock  company  in  respect  of  Poplar. 

11640.  Do  you  get  no  North  Iiondi>n  traffic  fiom  any 
of  the  other  docks  upon  which  you  pay  chaige«^Xo, 
we  do  not  pay  charges,  but  we  are  instrumental  in 
carrying  the  traffic  whdoh  is  r©pr«ented  by  that  £36,762. 
It  passes  over  the  line.  It  goes  through  the  nedk  of  our 
bottle. 

11641.  You  have  given  us  some  figuias  as  regards 
income,  and  you  have  «aid  the  ultimate  profit  left 
to  the  railway  company  in  reepect  of  the  docks  is  0-58 
per  cent,  on  the  capital.  Do  you,  in  fact,  keep  a 
separate  account  for  the  dock  distinct  from  the  widlway 
company  Perhaps  you  do  not  yourself  know?-^  do 
not  myself  know.  At  the  Poplar  Station  for  the  goods 
ilepartmefnt  we  ha.ve  a  separate  wages  bill  in  respeot  of 
the  men  who  are  there  ;  it  does  not  come  into  the  fcmffic 
department. 

11642.  Are  you  able  to  tell  me  yourself  how  the  ac- 
count is  kepft?--No,  caflididly,  I  cannot  tell  you. 

(Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Mr.  Wallace,  you  will  ob- 
V.      ,,..,.   serve  that  Mr.  Holland  NeAvton,  who  was  to  have  given 
*  ''**'•  this  evidence,  but  who  is  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
illness,  states  that  he  has  taken  out  the  income  attribu- 
table to  the  docks  apart  from  the  warehouses. 

(Mr.  Oeorge  Wallace.)  Tee ;  I  wanted  to  find  out 
how  it  wafi  doneu 

(Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  I  am  afraid  you  oannot  get 
it  from  this  witness. 

(Mr.  Oeorge  Wallace.)  No,  •!  have  come  to  an  abso- 
lute impasU.  * 

11643.  Do  you  know  whether,  in  fact,  they  make  any 
specific  dock  charges  as  against  railwuy  charges.  I 
may  put  it  shortly,  I  am  sure  you  will  answer  me  can- 
didly— ^you  really  do  not  know  how  the  accounts  aa:e 
kept  or  made  up  at  all  ?— ^I  have  already  said  so. 

(Chairman.)  Might  I  suggest  tiiat  the  account  is 
separated  in  Mr.  Bolland  Newton's  statement  of 
evidence.      He  separates  the  dock  and  railway  charges. 

(Mr.  Oeorge  Wallace.)  Then,  my  Lord,  I  should  like 
to  ask  a  question  about  it. 

(Chairman.)  We  are  in  a  difficulty,  because  you  see 
tJiis  witness  is  only  appearing  for  Mr.  Bolland  Newton 
and  giving  his  evidence — really  Mr.  Bolland  Newton's 
evidence.     He  would  have  been  here  but  for  his  illness. 

(Mr.  George  Wcdlaee.)  I  quite  feel  that,  my  Lord. 

(Mr.  Joseph  Shaw.)  My  difficulty,  my  Lord,  is  that 
Mr.  Bolland  Newton'  is  not  here. 

(Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  I  suppose  we  may  take  it 
that  Mr.  Newton  had  it  taken  out  for  him  by  the  proper 
accountants  of  the  railway  company. 

(Mr.  Joseph  Shaw.)  As  you  know,  sir,  that  is  always 
done. 

(Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Then  probably  it  would  not 
be  done  by  Mr.  Newton  himself. 

(Mr.  Joseph  Shaw.)  No. 

(Chairman.)  Mr.  Wallace's  point  is  that  he  would 
have  liked  to  ask  some  questions  about  it. 

(Mr.  Joseph  Shaw.)  1  have  no  doubt  the  accountants 
who  took  out  the  figures  can  be  produoed  before  the 
Commission,  if  desired,  and  the  matter  can  be  cleared 
up. 

(Chairman.)  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  doubt 
about  the  figures. 

4756. 


(Witness.)  Thi«  waa  all  taken  out  very  carefully.  Mr.  F.  .7. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Joseph  Shaw.  """ 

11644.  That  figure  of  £36,762  represents  the  traffic '^  Jnnej  IK n 
brought  in  over  your  line  to  any  of  the  docks? — Yes. 

11645.  And  that  is  actually  the  money  that  you  are 
instrumental  in  earning  for  the  dock  company? — 'Mhe 
fjondon  and  India  Dock  Company. 

11646.  To  make  it  peHectly  dear,  you  are  the  con- 
necting link,  so  to  speak,  between  the  great  railway 
systems  of  England  and  the  docks?— We  are  one  of 
them. 

11647.  Tou  are  one  of  the  most  important ;  in  fact^ 
your  original  start  was  to  be  a  connecting  link  between 
the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  and  the  docks  ? 
— The  old  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  before  the 
amalgamation,  and  the  docks. 

11648.  With  regard  to  the  question  about  your  traffic;, 
do  you  mean  tliat  all  your  traffic  into  the  docks  is  rail- 
way-borne traffic:  ? — ^Yes. 

11640.  Tou  do  not  carry  on  a  business  such  as  the 
other  docks  do,  of  warehou.«ing,  and  so  on.  All  your 
business  is  railfway-^ome  business? — ^We  are  restricted 
to  that. 

116G0.  You  are  restricted  by  your  lease  to  raihray- 
bome  business? — Yes. 

11651.  So  far  as  the  warehouses  are  concerned,  you 
being  only  the  connecting  link,  do  not  want  warehouses 
for  yourselves ;  but  the  railway  companies  who  may 
want  to  hold  the  stuff  do  want  the  warehouses,  and 
lease  them  from  you  ? — ^Yes,  our  three  tenants. 

11652.  So  far  as  the  barging  goes,  for  your  pufpose, 
must  that  be  free,  ^  now? — We  think  sa 

11653.  In  fact,  all  the  goods  that  are  barged  into  the 
dock  go  on  to  the  quayside,  and  the  dbck  gets  paid 
for  it? — ^Yes. 

11654.  (Rear-Admiral  Hext.)  You  have  just  said  that 
you  wish  the  barges  to  be  entirely  free? — Yes. 

11655.  You  would  not  make  any  charge  at  all  for  out- 
of-pocket  expenses,  for  increased  pumping,  etc.,  which 
the  docks  have  to  go  to  for  the  accommodation  of 
(barges  ? — We  already  pay  for  the  increased  pumping. 

11656.  I  am  talking  of  barges.  Would  you  give  the 
Ibarges  all  the  facilities  which  they  have  now,  whi<ii 
cost  considerable  sume  to  the  deck  company,  and  would 
you  still  give  them  those  facilities  free,  gratis  and  for 
nothing  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Oeorge  Wallaee.)  I  do  not  know  whether  your 
Lordishiip  has  any  further  witnesses  to  call. 

(Chairman.)  That  concludes  the  evidence,  I  under- 
i^and. 

(Mr.  Oeorge  Wallace.)  1  was  going  to  make  an  appli- 
cation to  your  Lordship  with  reference  to  one  or  two 
things  which  have  been  said  in  the  course  of  the  evi- 
dence. I  am  sure  your  Lordship  will  und0rBtand  the 
fact  that  because  one  does  not  cross-examine  it  doee  not 
mean  that  one  accepts  every  statement  that  is  made  by  a 
witness.  There  are  one  or  two  statements  that  have 
been  made  by  witnesses  with  regard  to  which  I  should 
like,  with  your  Lordship's  permission,  to  recall  Mr. 
Hardy.  There  are,  I  think,  about  four  points,  but  they 
are  extremely  short. 

(ChairrMm,)  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  points  are, 
because  this  raises  the  question  of  rebutting  evidence. 
We  do  not  want  to  have  that.  If  you  have  any  apeciflc 
points  (which  you  will  bring  before  us,  w*  •mn  tell  you 
whether  we  will  hear  further  evidence  as  V>  them  or 
not. 

(Mr,  Oeorge  Wallace.)  The  first  point  ia  in  oi  :»nection 
with  Queetion  ©562.     That  if?  in  Mr.  Powell's  evidence. 

(Chairmcm.)  Is  this  a  contradiction  of  a  contradic- 
tion? 

(Mr.  Ckorge  Wallace.)  Mr.  Scott  was  asked  a  ques- 
tion about  it,  and  then  Mr.  Powell  came  comparing  a 
rate  of  5s.  6d.  with  a  rate  of  9s.  9d.,  which  he  alleged 
the  dock  people  charged.  I  should  like  to  recall  Mr. 
Har.ly  upon  that.  It  relates  to  charges  I  know ;  but 
the  matter  has  been  started. 

(Chairman.)  We  will  not  go  into  any  furthei  ques- 
tions of  pate,  but  as  this  has  been  allowed  to  go  in.  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  you  that  we  should  hear  what 
Mr.  Hardy  has  to  aay. 
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11667.  (Mr.  G«)rge  Wallace,)  Will  joa  tell  the 
Oommifwionera  what  you  say  with  reference  to  the 
aoswer  about  the  rates  of  6b.  6d.  and  9s.  9d.  7 — The 
z^ate  of  68.  6d.  ohaiged  by  wharfingers  was  compared 
with  the  rate  of  9s.  9d.  charged  by  the  dock  company. 
It  wae  alleged  that  the  setnricee  were  precisely  of  the 
same  character.  The  9s.  9d.  rate  is  one  that  has  been 
arranged  with  the  leather  trade,  and  includes,  aa  Mr. 
Scott  explained,  delivery  to  the  trader's  premises  in 
Tooley  Street  A  good  deal  of  leather,  both  Australian 
and  American,  comes  to  Tilbury  Dock,  and  the  expoiaes 
which  the  dock  company  has  to  bear  to  earn  the  9s.  9d. 
are :  — Paid  to  ship  in  respect  of  labour  performed  on 
quay  at  Tilbury,  Is.  6d.  ;  conveyance  from  ship's  side 
to  Oommercial  Road  Depdt,  4s.  6d.  ;  cartage  from  Com- 
mercial Road  to  Tooley  Street,  3s.  4d.,  making  a  total 
of  98.  4d.,  which  leaves  a  gross  profit  to  the  dock  com- 
pany of  6d.  a  ton.  Clerical  and  other  establishment 
expenses  come  out  of  that  small  profit.  Leather  dis- 
charged at  the  Albert  and  Victoria  Docks  gives  a  some- 
what better  return,  the  rate  being  the  same  and  the 
expenflee  of  transit  something  less  ;  but  the  9s.  9d.  rate 
cannot  be  oompared  with  the  rate  of  5s.  6d.  a  ton 
charged  by  wharfinaers.  A  wharfinger  certainly  could 
not  a£Fonf  to  pay  uie  London  Clause  charge  and  bear 
the  expense  of  lighterage  and  cartage  out  of  such  rate. 
A  landing  rate  of  5s.  6d.  a  ton  is  in  force  at  the  docks 
in  cases  where  the  goods  are  delivered  from  the  dock  at 
which  the  ship  dischargee. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bowland  Whitehead. 

11668.  With  regard  to  the  second  item  that  you  have 
mentioned,  namely,  conveyance  from  the  ship's  side  to 
the  Commercial  Road  Depdt,  4s.  6d.,  how  is  the  con- 
veyance carried  out? — By  rail. 

11659.  Then  cartage  from  Oommercial  Road  to 
Tooley  Street  3s.  4d.  Is  that  the  charge  which  Mr. 
Scott  said  is  5s.  ? — No  ;  I  explained  it  is  rather  a  better 
rate  for  us  when  the  conveyance  is  made  from  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Dooks,  because  then  we  can  get  the 
^oods  carted  all  the  way  for  56. 

11660.  If  it  comes  from  Tilbury  it  is  4s.  6d.  rail  and 
^8.  4d.  cartage  ? — ^Yee,  making  7s.  lOd. 

11661.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  position.  Do 
you  deny  that  if  the  leather  is  taken  by  the  wharfinger 
his  charge  to  the  trader  is  5s.  6d.  ? — I  cannot  deny  it, 
because  I  have  no  knowledge  on  the  matter,  but  I  cer- 
tainly do  dispute  that  any  wharfinger  would  pay  Is.  6d. 
out  of  the  5s.  6d.  rate  for  London  Clause  charge,  and 
that  he  would  also  pay  cartage  at  the  other  end  out  of 
your  low  rate  ;   he  could  not  do  it. 

11662.  I  do  not  want  matters  of  opinion ;  I  want 
matters  of  fact.  Mr.  Powell  has  said  that  the  charge 
to  him  by  the  wharfinger  is  5s.  6d.  ;  do  you  deny  that  ? 
• — I  believe  he  pays  the  London  Clause  rate  himself. 

11663.  You  do  not  deny  it? — I  can  only  argue  from  a 
common  sense  point  of  view. 

11664.  You  d;o  not  deny  as  I  understand  that  your 
charge  is  98.  9d. — ^never  mind  what  it  includes? — ^I  get 
considerable  traffic,  which  shows  that  the  service  is  a 
totally  different  one. 

11665.  If  the  leather  is  delivered  by  the  dock  com- 
pany to  the  merchant  the  charge  is  9s.  9d.  for  the 
services  which  you  have  enumerated  ? — ^Yes. 

11666.  That  is  agreed? — ^Yes,  it  is  9b.  9d.  ;  I  am  ex- 
plaining how  the  charge  is  made  up. 

Be-examiined  by  Mr.  George  WaUaee. 

11667.  I  think  you  said  you  get  a  considerable  quan- 
tity at  that  rate? — Ye^  ;  nobody  would  pay  us  that 
rate  if  he  could  get  the  same  services  done  for  58.  6d. 

11668.-  The  next  matter  with  which  you  wish  to  deal 
is  with  regard  to  Mr.  Rouse's  evidence  as  to  rates  on 
coffee.  There  were  some  questions  put  by  Mr.  Lyt- 
telton  with  reference  to  a  table  that  was  put  in  at 
Question  9597,  which  table  is  shown  in  Appendix  No.  3 
of  the  25th  Day.  What  do  you  say  with  reference  to 
the  charge  as  regards  Brazilian  coffee? — ^As  regards 
Brazilian  coff«w,  very  little  of  this  comes  to  London. 
None  direct,  but  vid  Southampton,  where  it  is  dis- 
charged from  the  RoyaJ  Mail  steamers  or  from  Con- 
tinental ports.  As  regards  that  vid  Southampton,  we 
collect  the  coffee  by  lighter  from  Nine  Elms  at  a  cost  of 
?a.  6d.    s   t'Offi,  a|id   land  it  at  the  London  Dock  v  -* 


the  St.  Katharine  Dock.       Our   rate,    which   mciu^o^ 
lighterage,  landing,  housing,  sorting  for  damage^  weigh- 
ing, sampling,  storage  lor  i^l  days,  and  ueiivery  eiiaei 
to  land  oonveyance  or  to  water  conveyance,  is  7s.  6a. 
per  ton ;   deducting  7^  per  cent.   (11  j^.),  it  comes  to 
5s.  6jd.     Mir.  Bouse  diealt  with  a  rate  covering  three 
months'  storage,  but  there  is  no  necessity  to  pay  three 
months'  rent  unless  the  goods  are  actually  stored  for 
three  months;   but  if  so  stored  by  the  importer,    the 
rent,  in  addition  to  the  above,  would  be  6d.  per  ton 
a  week,  say  10  weeks,  5s.  ;  deducting  7Jf  per  cent,  {^d.f, 
makes  4s.  7^.,  or  a  total  o£  lis.   2^.     Mr.  Botiuies 
figures    are: — ^If     delivered    by    land:    Landing,    etc., 
128.  6d.  ;  delivery,  56.  ;  making  a  total  of  17s.  6d.    li 
delivered  by  water:   Landing,  etc.,  128.  6d.  ;  delivery, 
6b.  8d.  ;   making  a  total  of  19s.  2d.     In  other  words, 
Mr.  Bouse  has  atated'  the  London  charges  from  57  to 
72  per  cent  higher  than  t^ey  really  are. 

11669.  Now,  what  do  you  say  aa  regards  East  India 
coffee? — ^As  regards  the  East  India  coffee  there  is  a 
consolidated  rate  which  includes  lighterage  from  ship 
to  warehouse,  landing,  housing,  bijdking,  sorting  for 
damage,  fiUing-in  and  weighing,  storage  for  aix  weeks, 
and  delivery  to  land  conveyance  or  to  water  conveyance, 
of  14s.  2d.  per  ton  gross  ;  extra  for  sorting  and  lotting 
(l^d.  per  bag),  say  .Is.  4^d.  ;  making  15s.  6^d.  ;  de- 
ducting 7^  per  cent.  (Is.  6]^^),  it  comes  to  14s.  Theie 
is  no  necessity  to  pay  for  three  months'  storage.  The 
goods  are^  in  fact,  often  sold  within  the  six  weeks 
covered  by  the  consolidated  rate ;  but  if  they  were 
stored  by  the  importer  for  three  months  the  additional 
charge  for  rent  would  be :  — Seven  weeks  at  6d. ,  3s.  6(1.  ; 
deducting  7^  per  cent.  (4d.),  making  3s.  2d.,  or  a  total 
of  17s.  2d.  Mr.  Rouse's  figures  are  : — If  delivered  by 
land :  Landing,  etc.,  18s.  9d.  ;  delivery,  5s.  ;  making 
a  total  of  23s.  9d.  If  delivered  by  water :  Landing, 
etc.,  18s.  9d.  ;  delivery,  6s.  8d.  ;  making  a  total  of 
25s.  5d.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Bouse  has  stated  the 
London  charges  from  38  to  48  per  cent,  higher  than 
they  really  are.  In  both  cases  Mr.  Rouse  appears  to 
have  forgotten  the  discount,  and  has  added  a  delivery 
charge  which  is  in  fact  never  made.  The  only  case  in 
which  a  delivery  charge  would  be  at  all  likely  to  be 
made  on  coffee  would  be  where  an  importer  took  deli- 
very to  water  from  the  place  of  discharge  within  three 
days  from  landing.  In  such  a  case  the  charge  wouM 
be  :  — Landing  rate?  8s.  4d.  per  ton  ;  delivery  to  water, 
2s.  3d.  per  ton ;  making  a  total  of  10s.  7d.  Coffee, 
however,  is  never  removed  under  such  conditions,  and, 
in  fact,  never  dealt  with  upon  a  rate  which  is  exclusive 
of  delivery.  Mr.  Rouse  alleged  that  the  figures  stated 
in  the  schedule  which  he  put  in  represented  amounts 
which  he  himself  had  actually  paid.  He  never  has 
paid  any  such  amounts  as  stated  under  the  head  of 
London,  and  he  cannot  produce  any  vouchers  in  proof  of 
any  such  payments.  I  ask  to  be  allowed  to  hand  in 
copies  of  three  bills  that  have  recently  been  rendered 
to  Mr.  Bouse  for  charges  on  coffee. 

{The  Witnms  handed  in  copies  of  three  accounts  rendtrtd 
by  the  London  and  India  Docks  Cornpanyin  respect  of 
Charges  on  Coffee.     See  Appendix^  ^fh  Day^  No.  !.'».) 

I  should  like  to  add,  if  I  may,  that  Mr.  Rouse's  evi- 
dence is  not  the  only  evidence  which  has  been  tendered 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  subject  of  chaiges 
on  coffee. 

{Chairman.)  We  do  not  want  to  go  into  any  other 
specific  charges. 

{Mr.  Rowland  Whitehead.)  Your  Lordship  will  under- 
stand I  am  placed  in  considerable  difficulty  with  regard 
to  this.  Mr.  Rouse  made  these  statements  in  the  pre- 
sence of  counsel  for  the  dock  company,  and  they  wers 
at  liberty  to  cross-examine  him  upon  the  matter  when 
he  was  in  the  witness-box.  He  would  have  been  pre- 
pared to  deal  wiith  any  facts  which  were  within  his 
personal  knowledge,  but  it  is  rather  difficult  for  me 
now  to  deal  with  facts  which  Mr.  Rouse  ought  to  prove. 

{Chairman,)  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  I  think  it  is 
the  CommisBioners'  £ault.  It  was  the  one  occasion 
when  we  deferred  to  you  by  allowing  the  introdnctioo 
of  evidence  with  regard  to  rates. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bowland  Whitehead. 

11670.  Mr.  Rouse  dealt  with  two  aitides  in  his  table 
handed  in  at  Appendix  3  on  the  25th  day.  One  w* 
cottotri  and  ooie  was  oo|fee? — ^Tee. 
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11671.  You  have  examined  the  figuree  he  gave  f— Yet. 

11672.  Do  I  umjaretaiid  rightly  that  you  do  not  dis- 
pute the  aocoraoy  of  the  figures  that  he  gave  with  re- 
jjard  to  oobton  % — ^Yes,  I  do  ;  I  have  not  gone  into  cotton, 
because  it  is  really  a  negligible  quantity  in  London  ;  it 
is  not  worth  talking  about ;  but  Mr.  Bouse  is  wrong 
in  his  figures  as  to  cotton. 

11675.  Were  yon  present  in  the  room  when  Mr. 
Rouse  was  giving  evidence? — ^Yes,  but  I  had  not  the 
material  with  me  for  oorrectJing  his  evidence. 

11674.  You  say  that  Brazilian  coflfee  all  comes  to 
London  vid  Southsunpton  ?— Or  (Continental  ports. 

11675.  Is  it  not  true  that  some  has  oome  in  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  say,  to  the  Victoria  Dock  ? — 
It  is  more  than  two  or  three  years  ago  ;  it  must  be 
ten  yeaiB  ago. 

11676.  But  it  has  come?— Yes. 

11677.  So  that  we  muj9t  modify  youT  statement  to 
that  extent?— I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  ten  years  ago  ; 
there  has  been  none  sinco.      It  never  comes  now,  I  say. 

11678.  With  regard  to  the  cost  to  you  of  2s.  6d.  for 
doing  the  lightering  from  Nine  Elms  to  London  Dock, 
(\o  you  do  the  lightering  yourself  with  your  own  men? 
—No,  the  London  and  South- Western  Railway  Oom- 
l>any  do  the  lighterage,  and  we  pay  them  their  charge. 

11679.  Is  it  an  all-round  charge  that  they  make?— 
Yes. 

11680.  For  all  kinds  of  goods  t— We  get  a  little  wool 
sometimea 

1160L  It  is  not  a  special  charge  made  with  reference 
to  coffee?— No  ;  we  pay  fis.  6d.  all  round. 

11682.  Does  that  include  li#iterage  from  any  other 
point  than  Nine  Elms?— No. 

11683.  Simply  between  those  two  points — Nine  Elms 
and  the  London  Dock  ? — Yes. 

11684.  Your  point,  as  I  understand,  is  contained  in 
your  statement  that  Mr.  Kouse  has  stated  the  London 
charges  to  be  72  per  cent,  higher  than  they  really  are? 
—Yes. 

11665.  You  arrive  at  that  by  comparing  the  figure  of 
193.  2d.  with  your  figure  of  lis.  a^d. »— Yes. 

11666.  Roughly  speaking  19s.  9d.  is  76  per  eent. 
more  ? — Yes. 

11687.  But  you  also  attribute  another  figure  to  Mr. 
Rouse  of  17s.  6d.  ?— Yes ;  that  would  be  S7  per  cent, 
higher. 

11688.  But  you  did  not  first  of  all,  at  all  events, 
consider  that  that  difference  of  14  or  15  per  cent,  was 
worth  commenting  upon.  You  put  the  case  at  the 
extreme  as  against  Mr.  Rouse  f — ^I  did  not  do  anything 
of  the  sort.  In  giving  my  evidence  to-day  you  must 
please  take  what  I  have  said.  I  have  said  from  57  to 
72  per  cent. 

11660.  Mr.  Rouse,  you  say,  gave  certain  figoies  d 
17s.  6d.  and  19s.  2d.  ?— Yes. 

11690.  The  figure  of  72  per  cent,  which  you  put  before 
the  Commission  is  not  an  accurate  figure  when  you 
make  a  connparison  with  that  178.  6d.  ? — No. 

11691.  There  is  a  difference  of  something  like  16  per 
cent.  ? — Yes. 

116QB.  Did  you  do  that  intentionally  or  unintention- 
ally?— ^The  whole  discussion  on  the  occasion  when  Mr. 
Rouse  gave  his  evidence  was  as  to  the  additional  charge 
for  delivery  to  water  over  the  charge  made  for  delivery 
to  land ;  therefore  I  was  specifically  dealing  with  that 
figure. 

11603.  I  am  coming  to  Mr.  Rouse's  eridenoe.  I  am 
dealing  now  with  your  evidence.  Did  you  regard  that 
16  per  cent  as  an  important  matter  or  an  unimportant 
matter?— I  am  quite  ready  to  make  Mr.  Rouse  a  pre- 
sent of  that  15  per  cent 

11694.  The  same,  then,  applies  with  regard  to  your 
calculation  of  38  per  cent.  There,  if  you  compare  the 
178.  2d.  and  23s.  9d.  it  is  a  difference  of  36  per  cent.  %— 
I  have  said  so  to-day  in  my  evidence.  I  have  actually 
used  those  very  figures. 

11695.  Mr.  Rouse's  figure  you  say  is  17s.  6d.  ?— Yes. 

11696.  Show  me  where  Mr.  Rouse  gave  that  figure 
Show  me  any  place^  either  in  the  notes  of  evidence,  or 


in  the  Appendix,  where  any  such  figure  was  given  by  Mr,TMa 
Mr.  Rouse  ? — Are  you  speaking  of  Brazilian  coffee  now  ?  ^  j  — \^^. 

11697.  I  am  taking  your  statement  that  those  figures 
are  Mr.  Rouse's  figures  ? — It  will  be  found  in  the  table. 
Mr.  Rouse  showed  that  the  rate  on  Brazilian  coffee  waa 
72d.  per  hundredweight,  plus  a  delivery  charge  of  5s- 
a  ton. 

11698.  You  are  not  answering  my  question.  I  ask 
you  where  do  you  find  in  the  Evidence,  or  in  the  table, 
that  Mr.  Rouse  put  before  this  Commission  the 
figure  of  17s.  6d.  ? — ^I  am  telling  you  where  I  find  it. 

(Mr,  George  TVcdlace.)  My  learned  friend  asks  the 
witness  a  question,  and  when  the  witness  goes  on  to 
explain  he  stops  him. 

11699.  (Mr,  Whitehciid.)  You  are  giving  me  some- 
thing quite  different ;  you  are  giving  me  7i±  ? — That 
is  per  hundredweight,  and  I  have  sufficient  capacity  to 
calculate  and  arrive  at  17s.  6d. 

11700.  Then  this  17s.  6d.  is  arrived  at  by  y<m  by  cal- 
culation ? — ^I  am  turning  into  tons  what  he  stated  in 
hundredweights. 

11701.  Yon  come  here  to  make  correoiions,  as  a 
pattern  of  exactitude,  and  I  wantt  to  And  out  whether 
your  statement  is  exact.  Those  figures  are  not  Mr. 
Rouse's  figures  at  all  ?— -Do  you  dispute  that  20  times 
7^(1.  are  12s.  6d.  ? 

11702.  Are  they  your  figures  or  Mr.  Rouse's? — They 
are  both  mine  land  Mr.  Rouse's. 

11703.  Thev  are  not  Mr.  Rouse's  unless  you  can  find 
some  place  where  Mr.  Rouse  put  them  'before  the  Ooon- 
mission.  You  are  suggesting  that  Mr.  Rouse  has 
placed  inaccurate  information  before  the  Oommiasion  ? 
—•I  say  so. 

11704<.  With  rei^ead  to  this  178.  6d.  he  never  put  it 
before  the  Commission  ?— He  said  that  the  rates  were 
7^d.  per  hundredweight,  and  5s.  per  ton  for  delivery. 

11706.  We  will  deal  with  what  Mr.  JRouse  put  before 
the  Commission.  I  will  ask  first  of  all  ebout  your 
statement  Your  iwte,  which  includes  lighterage, 
landing,  housing,  sorting  fo(r  damage,  and  so  on,  is 
7s.  6d.  per  ten ^ — Yes,  but  the  "so  on"  includes 
delivery. 

11706.  1  will  read  it :  "  Storage  for  21  days  and  deli- 
very either  to  land  conveyance  or  water  conveyance  is 
78.  6d.  per  ton."?-— Yes. 

11707.  That  is  the  rate  which  appears  in  your  book 
of  rates? — ^Yes. 

11708.  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  goods  are  stored 
for  three  months,  you  have  to  add  to  that  a  rent  charge 
for  10  weeks?— Yes. 

11709.  A  charge  of  5s.  ?— Yes,  less  a  certain  dis- 
count. 

11710.  I  will  come  to  the  point  of  discount  presently. 
If  you  add  5?.  to  7s.  6d.  you  get  a  gross  charge  of 
12s.  6d.  ?^We  get  lis,  2d. 

11711.  If  you  add  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  (I  am  dealing  with 
the  gross  charms  without  taking  off  the  discount)  you 
get  128.  6d.  ?— oTes. 

11712.  And  12s.  6d.  per  ton  is  equivalent  to  7^. 
per  hundredweight? — ^That  is  what  I  thought. 

11715.  And  7j^d.  per  hnndtedlweight  is  the  figure  con- 
tained in  the  table  which  Mr.  Rouse  put  before  the 
Commission  ? — ^Yes. 

11714.  So  that  on  'that  point  we  are  in  agreement  I — 


11715.  Now,  take  the  Bast  India  coffee.  I  want  to 
see  how  far  Mr.  Rouse  was  accurate.  There  you  have 
a  consolidated  rate,  whirh  works  nut  on  your  table  at 
145.  2d.  f— I  do  not  adimit  Mr.  Rouse  was  accurate  in 
the  case  of  Brasilian  coffee. 

11716.  You  made  a  distinction,  and  said  that  he  did 
not  include  discount? — And  he  added  delivery,  which 
the  other  rate  covers. 

11717.  Now,  take  the  14s.  8d. ;  you  have  there 
14%  2d.  for  oonsolidatedl  nvtet— Yes. 

11718.  That  includes  six  weeks'  storage? — It  includes 
six  weeks'  storage. 

11719.  And'  if  you  are  going  to  include  three  months 
you  must  therefore  add  seven  weeks'  renti — ^Yes. 

11720.  At  6d.  per  inn  ;  that  is  3s.  6d.  ?— Yes. 

11721.  And  Hd.  per  bag-  say  Is.  4id.  ?— Yes, 

11722.  That  oomss  to  19s.  I— Tss^ 
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11723.  And  that  works  out  at  11  ^d.  per  hundred 
wei^i  gDosft  charge  f— Yes. 

11724.  The  figure  which  Mr.  Rouse  put  in  the 
table  was  ll^d.  ?— Fes. 

117B6.  You  saj  the  discount  oughtt  to  come  off  those 
figures  of  7i  per  oeoit  ? — ^Yes. 

11726.  If  you  take  7^  per  cent,  off  7^  rt  works  out 
to  about  7d.y  does  i>t  mot?— Yes. 

11727.  So  thai,  making  full  allowance  for  the  dis- 
count, there  ought  to  be  thai  wunation  in  the  Table ; 
the  figure  ought  to  be  changed  from  7^.  to  7d.  roughly 
speaking  ^No,  I  do  not  agree  -at  all. 

11726.  I  quite  understand  your  aiigumentative  point 
about  adding  for  delivery  or  landing.  I  am  not  for- 
getting that,  but  the  figure  in  the  t^ible  is  a  figure 
of  7^d.,  which  is  aocuratte  to  this  extent :  it  is  accurate 
if  you  take  off  7^  per  cent  in  respect  of  discount? — I 
cannot  take  the  figure  ajpart  from  the  services  which 
Mr.  lUyuse  ena-merated. 

11729.  The  table  must  speak  for  itself ;  I  want 
to  speak  of  tthe  figures.  Take  the  East  India  coffee. 
If  you  take  off  7^  per  cent,  from  the  11I<1.  you  get  a 
chaii^  which  ahould  be  10-65d.,  call  it  10^,  inirtead 
of  md.  f—Ym. 

11730.  That  ^lows  for  the  discouiH  ?— Yei- 

11731.  Take  warehousing.  'Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you 
allow  discount  to  the  importer  f— Yes. 

11*^2.  Bui  if  goods  remain  in  the  warehouse  to  the 
order  of  the  buyer  you  do  <not  allow  that  7^  per  cent, 
disoount  to  the  buyer?— That  is  so. 

11733.  And  where  the  coffee  is  warehoused  by  the 
buyer  that  allowance  of  7^  per  cent,  should  not  come 
off  ?-~If  the  coffee  is  warehoiured*  by  the  buyer  he  would 
get  7i  per  cent.  It  would  not  be  warehoused  by  the 
buyer,  but  by  the  imiporter. 

11734.  It  may  be  warehoused  in  the  first  infirtance  by 
the  importer,  but  it  remAins  in  the  warehouse  to  the 
order  of  tiie  buyer  ?— He  would  pay  rent ;  there  would 
be  no  other  chaige  to  the  buyer. 

11736.  The  buyer  would  not  get  that  7^^  per  cent,  das- 
count  ?— 'N"o. 

(Mr.  George  Wallace.)  There  is  one  matter  that,  per- 
haps, I  ought  to  deal  with  with  reference  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Garratt  and  Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  referred 
to  at  Question  0905.  It  is  most  conveniently 
put  in  the  Appendices  to  the  26th  Day,  Noe.  1 
and  2.  That  is  Mr.  Robinson's  evidence.  It  is  a 
very  short  matter.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lord- 
ship thinks  it  necessary  to  go  into  it.  It  is  about  the 
Is.  9d.  a  ton. 

(Chairman.)  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necissary  to  go 
into  it. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  George  Wallace, 

11736.  There  is  one  other  matter  I  have  to  ask  you 
about  with  reference  to  Questions  10108  and 
10109.  It  is  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Tasker.  He 
gave  a  recent  instance  of  a  transaction  in  which  he  made 
a  complaint  against  the  company.  I  cross-examined 
the  witness  as  to  the  transaction,  and  he  was  good 
enough  to  give  us  some  information  about  the  matter, 
which  you  have  been  able  to  trace,  have  you  not? — 
Yes.  Mr.  H.  B.  Tasker,  in  his  evidence  on  the  17th 
June,  at  Questions  10108  and  10109,  made  reference  to 
the  alleged  heavy  charges  made  by  the  docks  upon  ex- 
port goods,  and  said  that  those  charges  operated  against 
his  landing  flour  in  the  docks.  He  illustrated  his  re- 
marks by  reference  to  a  recent  instance,  particulars  of 
which  he  did  not  then  give,  but  which  from  information 
he  has  since  supplied  I  have  been  able  to  trace.  He 
had  166  bi^  of  flour,  weighing  lOi  tons,  ex  the  "  Duke 
of  York,"  which  he  desired  to  ship  by  the  Messageries 
steamer  "Baghdad."  The  transfer  charge  of  3s.  4d. 
a  ton  was  quoted  to  him  for  carting  the  flour  from  one 
part  of  the  dock  to  another,  and  for  delivery  to  the  ex- 
port ship.  There  must  be  some  misunderstanding  as 
to  his  being  told  that  we  could  not  lighter  the  goods, 
because  we  actually  publish  a  tariff  of  the  rates  at  which 
we  undertake  to  lighter  goods  to  export  ships,  and  the 
rate  for  flour  in  quantities  of  less  than  50  tons  is  Is.  8d., 
and  for  quantities  in  excess  of  50  tons  Is.  6d.  per  ton, 
with  a  minimum  charge  of  30s.  Mr.  Tasker  said  in 
his  evidence  that  had  the  flour  been  landed  at  any  pri- 
vate wharf  in  London  the  transferring  would  have  been 
done  for  Is.  9d.  a  ton.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that 
any  lighterman  would  undertake  to  convey  from  a  river 
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wharf  to  an  export  ship  lying  in  dock  10  tons  of  flour  at 
Is.  9d.  a  ton,  but  if  he  would  do  so  from  a  river  whart 
he  would  equally  do  it  from  a  dock  warehouse,  and  Ml. 
Tasker  is  entirely  in  error  in  supposing  that  he  would 
be  at  any  disadvantage  in  that  respect  by  landing  his 
flour  at  the  docks.      Indeed,  as  I  have  shown,  subject 
to  a  minimum  charge,  the  dock  company  itself  would 
lighter  the  goods  for  Is.  6d.  or  Is.  8d.  a  ton.      Then 
Mr.  Tasker  made  a  very  curious  comparison  between  a 
rate   of  88.  9d.  charged  by  the  dock  company  and  a 
charge  of  Is.  9d.  for  lighterage,  and  wished  it  to  be  in 
ferred  that  he  was  comparing  like  with  like.      The  rate 
of  Bs.  9d.  a  ton  covers  collection  by  cart  from  any  ware- 
house within  the  City  limits,  conveying  by  rail  or  other- 
wise to  any  of  the  company's  docks,  depositing  goods 
in  export  shed,  keeping  them  there  (if  necessary  for 
three  weeks)  until  the  ship  is  ready  to  receive  them,  and 
then  trucking  them  out  to  the  ship's  side.      Mr.  Tasker 
did  not  in  so  many  words  say  that  he  could  eet  all  those 
services  performed  by  a  lighterman  at  Is.  9d.  a  ton,  bnt 
he  clearly  wished  it  to  be  so  understood,  otherwise  there 
is  absolutely  no  point  in  his  observation  at  the  end  ot 
Question  10108  that  "  the  difference  in  charge  of  8s.  9a. 
to  Is.  9d. — 7s.  a  ton — is  a  much  more  handsome  profit 
than  we  get  on  our  trade  in  the  usual  way." 

Cron-examined  by  Mr.  BowUvnd  WhitehMd. 

11737.  Do  you  deny  the  statement  made  by  Mr 
Tasker  that  when  he  made  application  to  the  Dock 
Company  or  their  ofl&cials,  he  was  told  that  they  woull 
not  do  this  lightering  for  him  ? — ^I  do  not  deny  it,  bui 
I  think  there  must  have  been  some  curious  misunder 
standing,  because  we  actually  publish  a  rate  at  which 
we  will  do  lightering. 

11738.  I  have  in  the  room  a  gentleman  wlio  can  give 
evidence  with  regard  to  th^.  I  can  call  another  witness 
who  can  prove  that  this  cnl,  in  faot,  take  place  ;  bnt 
I  do  not  understand  you  to  deny  it  ?---No  ;  I  only  wish 
to  correct  Mr.  Task^s  pdint  that  he  is  at  a  disadvan 
tage  when  he  puts  his  goods  into  a  dock  warehouse 

11739.  Then  with  regard  to  what  you  say  about  the 
Is.  9d.  and  the  Ss.  9d.  Mr.  Tasker  said  that  he  wanteil 
certain  services  performed  for  him  in  taking  the  goods 
from  one  dock  to  another? — Yes. 

11740.  He  was  not  in  the  City  limits,  and  he  did  not 
want  Ithose  services,  and  this  was  a  case  where  yon 
offered  to  charge  him  the  consolidated  rate,  which  in 
eludes  a  large  number  of  services,  when  he  only  wante^i 
a  smaller  service.  Is  that  so  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think 
that  is  00.  The  8s.  9d.  certainly  would  have  been 
our  charge,  and  where  I  think  Mr.  Tasker  has  confuted 
two  things  is  in  this.  He  says  we  said  we  are  not 
lightermesi;  you  had  better  go  and  get  it  done  by 
some  lightermen.  That  is  the  answer  that  would  have 
been  given  to  (him  if  he  had  said :  ''What  is  the  rate 
for  conveying  it  from  one  dock  to  another  T*  We  should 
have  said:  "We  are  not  lightermen.'' 

11741.  And  you  would  have  charged  him  8s.  9d.,  the 
consolidated  rate,  which  covers  a  large  number  of  ser 
vices? — ^We  should  not  have  got  the  business. 

11742.  (Chairman.)  What  you  mean  to  say  is  that  the 
application  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Tasker,  you  would  have 
replied  to  by  saying  :  "  It  is  not  our  business  to  do  it "  ? 
— ^Tes.    It  is  not  our  business  to  do  it, 

(Mr.  Rouiand  Whitehead.)  It  is  a  small  point,  but  I 
should  like  to  get  it  clear,  that  the  negotiations  which 
Mr.  Tasker  said  took  place  did,  in  fact,  take  place. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

(Chairman.)  As  far  as  the  Commissioners  are  at  pre- 
sent advised,  the  evidence  is  closed.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  hope  it  will  be  convenient  to  the  learned 
counsel  to  bc^n  their  addresses  on  Monday,  the  1st 
July  ;  and  we  trust  that  before  that  date  they  will  make 
it  convenient  to  send  in  to  the  secretary  some  memo- 
randum as  to  the  order  in  which  they  propose  to  address 
the  Commission.  We  think  they  might  make  an  ar- 
rangement between  thmselves. 

(Mr.  Scrutton.)  My  Lord,  I  undeirstand  that  a  very 
ronsiderwble  part  of  an  a^eement  has  been  come  to. 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Daldy,  for  the  County  Oouncil 
wUl  be  ready  to  speak  early  on  Monday  ;  Mr.  White- 
head, for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  will  be  resdyt^ 
speak  on  Monday  ;  and  I  understand  also  that  Mr. 
Harper  will  be  ready  to  speak  on  Monday. 

(Chairman.)  As   I   have   said   before,   the  Commis- 
sioners trust  that  the  learned  counsel  will  restrict  their 
speeches  to  the  matters  which  immediately  affect  theur 
clients. 
July  1st,  at  U  o'clock,) 
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Cecil  Owen,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Horace  Atory,  e.c,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Watermen  and  Ligntermen's  Company. 

Mr.  Claitde  Baugallay,  k.c,  and  Mr.  F.  P.  M. 
Schiller  appeared  on  behalf  ot  the  promoters  of  thu 
Thames  Ligiitermen  s  BUI. 

Mr.  Rowland  Whitehead  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Joseph  Shaw  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Isorth 
London  Railway  Company. 

Mr.  F.  P.  M.  Schiller  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Short  Sea  Traders'  Association. 

The  Hon.  J.  D.  FirzuERALD,  e.c.,  appeared  on  behalf 
of  the  Comanissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  limits  from 
Lonnbard's  Wall  to  Gravesend  Bridge  iu  Kent,  the 
Comimi«<»ionere  of  Sewers  from  Gravesend  Bridge  to 
Sheerness  in  Kent ;  the  Commissionei*  af  Sewers  for 
Havering  and  Dagenham  and  other  levels  in  Essex, 
and  the  Comimisbioners  of  Sewers  for  Rainham  and 
other  levels  in  Eesex. 


The  Hon.  J.  D.  Fitzoerald,  K.a,  called  to  address  the  Gommission. 


X1743.  (Chairman.)  You  propose  to  address  us  on 
behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  various 
districts  ? 

{Mr.  J,  D.  Fitz^ald.)  Tes,  my  Lord.  You  were 
good  enough  on  the  laet  occasion,  when  you  intimated 
that  you  did  not  consider  it  necessairy  to  hear  evidence 
on  behalf  of  the  Commifisioners  of  Sowers,  to  say  that 
you  would  allow  their  Counsel  to  address  you  and  put 
their  case  before  you.  I  promise  to  be  only  a  very  few 
minutes,  because  the  case  is  entirely  in  a  nut  shell, 
and  it  is  a  very  simple  one  indeed. 

The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  whom  I  represent  on 
this  occasion,  are  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  both 
on  the  Essex  and  on  the  Kent  sides  of  the  river,  and 
just  to  make  it  plain  who  they  are  and  what  their 
jurisdiction  is  I  will  say  this :  On  the  Essex  side  of 
the  river,  speaking  generallv,  their  jurisdiction  com- 
mences at  Barkins  Creek — they  have  a  little  jurisdic- 
tion hdgher  up  which  I  need  not  refer  to-— and  nuts 
from  Barking  Creek  down  to  Mucking  Creek,  which 
represents  roughly  some  25  miles  of  river  wall  on  that 
siae  of  the  Thames.  On  the  Kent  side  of  the  Thames 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ConunisBionerb  commences  at 
Lombard's  Wall,  which  is  olose  to  Woolwich,  and  ex- 
tends practically  down  to  Yantlet  Creek.  Altogether 
between  50  and  60  miles  of  river  walling  is  under  tiie 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners.  I  should  wish 
you  to  understand  that  their  jurisdiction  is  not  con- 
fined to  these  river  walls,  but  it  extends  inland  in 
some  places  a  very  considerable  distance.  For  instance, 
at  one  place  on  the  Essex  side  of  Uie  river  the  jurisdic- 
tion extends  ten  miles  inland  and  at  another  place  four 
miles  inland.  Altogether  there  is  a  property  of  enor- 
mous value  protected  by  these  walls,  both  agricultural 
property  and  property  of  an  industrial  nature. 

Now,  my  Lord,  what  tih«  Comnuflsionsrs  of  Sewera 
fear  is  that  in  the  carrying  out  of  any  improremenfcB  of 
the  Port  of  London  by  deepening  tihe  channels  there  is 
a  possibility  of  their  walls  being  allowed  to  slip  into 
the  river  at  certain  points.  Many  of  these  waUs  are  &l 
considerable  antiquity  ;  some  of  them  were  originally 
established  200  or  300  years  ago.  In  some  cases  the 
navifpable  channel  is  olose  to  the  wall,  and  wliat  the 
Commissioners  are  apprehensive  uf  is  not  any  negligence 
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in  carrying  out  the  work,  but  a  risk  which  is  inherent 
in  the  work  itself,  namely,  that  if  you  deepen  the 
channel  close  to  the  wall,  though  that  deepening  may 
be    corned    out    in    a    most    skilful    way,    it    may 

result    in    the    walls    slipping    in,    and    voir    con-        

siderable    damage    being    done    to    the    walls    and  1  July,  UKil 

possibly  also  to  tihe  property  behind  the  walls.    There-       

fore  the  Commissioners  would  respectfully  ask  this 
Commission  that  if  they  recommend  the  deepening  of 
the  channel,  thev  should  acoompsny  that  recommenda- 
tion with  a  further  recommendation  pioviding  for  the 
protection  of  the  Conunissioniera  of  Seweini  and  the 
peraons  whom  they  represent  And,  my  Lord,  what 
they  would  respectfully  suggest  as  tihe  best  way  of 
cairying  out  the  protection  is  this:  that  before  any 
deepening  of  the  channel  is  begun,  the  authority  to  be 
entrusted  with  it  should  be  under  an  obligation  to 
make  a  complete  survey  of  the  channel,  so  that  before 
any  works  are  begun  there  should  be  on  record  a  survey 
to  which  any  party  interested  can  refer,  showine  what 
the  exact  state  ol  the  channel  was  before  it  was  utersd. 
The  natural  way  that  oocurs  to  us  to  osny  out  that 
reooounendation,  if  it  were  made,  would  be  that  cross 
sections  should  be  taken  at  moderate  intervals  all 
along,  showing  the  exact  state  of  the  channel.  Of 
oourse  where  the  channel  is  nearer  the  river  wall  those 
cross  sections  might  require  to  be  taken  at  shorter 
interrais  than  where  the  channel  is  at  a  considerable 
distance  away.  Then  yon  would  have  this  one  impor- 
tant factor  absolutely  determined  ;  that  is,  the  existing 
state  of  the  channel  before  the  wotk  was  begun.  U 
while  the  work  was  being  oarried  out  or  within  any 
short  time  afterwards  the  river  wall  slipped  down,  you 
oould  then  by  taking  a  surv^  of  the  state  of  the 
channel  where  the  slip  ooourred  be  praoticallv  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say  whether  the  slip  was  caused  by  the  deepen- 
ing oi  the  channel  or  not.  That  would  avoid  a  great 
deal  of  contention  and  a  great  deal  of  possible  obliga- 
tion. 

Then,  my  Lord,  of  course  what  we  should  ask  is  this, 
as  a  matter  of  common  justice.  If  in  canyiog  out  the 
improvements  of  ths  Port  of  London  in  the  way 
suggested  l^is  damage  is  caused,  the  authority  charged 
with  carrying  out  tlM  improvement  should  be  liable  to 
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make  good  the  damage.  The  damage  mtkj  be  mere 
damage  to  the  wall,  or  it  may  extend  much  further ; 
it  may  be  damage  to  the  property  behind  ;  but  in  either 
oase  I  venture  to  submit  that  it  is  a  matter  I  think  I 
may  say  of  comtmon  justice  that  if  that  daanage  is 
done  the  pereon  by  whom  the  damage  is  caused  should 
foe  under  an  obligation  to  make  compensation  to  meet 
the  damage.  But  unlew  there  is  some  recommenda- 
tion from  this  Commission  to  that  effect,  or  some  pro- 
viflion  to  that  effect  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  carrying 
out  the  recommendation  of  this  Oommiseion,  a  very 
difficult  question  of  law  would  arise,  because  if  the  Act 
of  Parliament  authorised  a  thing  to  be  done,  unless  the 
Aot  of  Parliament  contained  proviaions  for  compeuBa- 
tion  no  compensation  would  be  payable  if  the  thing 
authorised  by  tihe  Act  were  done  without  negligence. 
Therefore  in  a  caee  of  this  kind  it  is  neceeeary  that 
some  provision  should  be  carried  in  that  if  the  accident 
to  the  wall  is  the  result  of  the  deepening  of  the 
channel,  whether  that  work  was  carried  out  skilfully  or 
unjskilfully,  the  authority  carrying  it  out  should  make 
compensation  to  those  who  are  injured  by  the  damage 
to  the  wall.  That  really  is  the  whole  of  the  case.  1 
am  not  going  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Comniission  by 
a  further  address,  but  I  think  I  may  say  this.  The 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  whom  I  represent,  thorugn 
repr»3eenting  very  large  interests,  are  not  wealtny 
bodies,  and  of  course  all  monies  which  they  have  to 
raise  have  to  be  raised  by  rates  on  llie  levels  behind 
and  the  property  protected  by  the  banks  ;  and  the 
Commissioners  are  naturally  vei-y  desirous  not  to  be 
involved  in  a  lengthy  Parliamentary  contest  m  obtaan- 
ing  what  I  venture  to  submit  is  a  mere  njattOT  ot 
ordinary  justice  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  If  this  Uom- 
mission  in  recommending  the  deepening  of  the  channel 
coupled  it  with  such  a  recommendation  afi  I  suggest, 
then  I  take  it  that  in  the  ordinary  course  a  Bill  carry- 
ing out  the  recommendations  of  this  Commission  would 
conUin  those  provisions  in  the  first  instance  and  these 
Commiesioners  of  Sewers  would  be  released  fromi  any 
attendance  on  that  Committee,  except  possibly  to  see 
that  their  intereets  were  not  threatened  by  anybody 
else.  At  any  rate  they  would  be  released  from  ^^^f 
ing  in  any  hostile  character  against  the  Bill.  1  hat  to 
them  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  they  v^^^iire  to 
suggest  that  the  recommendation  which  I  have  suggested, 
in  general  terms  should  form  one  of  the  recommend^ 
tions  of  this  Commission  if  the  Oommiesion  recommend 
the  deepening  of  the  channel  in  the  Port  of  liondon. 

11744.  {Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  May  I  ask  what  the 
powers  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  we  wi-tih  regard  to 
dredging  and  deepening  the  river? 

(Mr.  J.  Fitzgerald).  I  am  afraid  you  must  put  that 
question  to  the  representative  of  the  Thames  Um- 
servancy,  but  I  think  I  may  say  tihis  :  I  l>*d.«>";g^^!^ 
in  my  mind,  when  I  spoke  of  an   expensive  Parlia- 


mentary contest,  what  happened  when  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy Bill  was  before  tlie  Comiuilt4:e  a  the  floubo 
of  Commons.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Sewers  were 
kept  there  in  attendance  for  some  30  days  or  more.  In 
the  result  they  did  obtain  very  considerable  protective 
clauses  to  protect  them  and  to  protect  their  position. 
Tiiose  clauses  might  really  have  been  accorded  at  the 
commencement  of  the  proceedings,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  were  accorded  till  the  Committee  had  been  sitting 
for  more  than  a  month. 

11745.  {Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  You  have  not  re- 
ferred us  at  all  to  those  clausee? 

{Mr.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald.)  I  have  not  at  tlie  pret^ent 
moment  in  my  mind  what  the  exact  poeition  is. 

11746.  {Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  You  say  you  have 
some  protective  clauses  in  the  Thames  Oonservancy 
Act? 

)  {Mr.  J.  1).  Fitzgerald.)  1  recollect  quite  well  that 
protective  clauses  were  introduced  to  protect  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers,  because  I  represeiwted  them  on 
that  occasion  ;  but  whether  it  was  in  respect  of  dredg- 
ing or  other  matters  I  really  at  this  moment  cannot  say. 
If  I  had  known  that  the  question  would  be  put  to  me, 
I  would  have  refreshed  my  mind  by  lefemng  to  the 
Tiiames  Oon«ervancy  Aot  of  1894. 

11747.  {Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  My  reason  for  ask- 
ing was  that  Sir  (Frederick  Dixon-'Hartland  produced 
before  this  Commission  a  programme  for  dredging  in  the 
River  Thames,  and  I  did  not  know  whether  that  pro- 
gramme in  any  way  conflicted  with  your  interests? 

{Mr.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald.)  I  do  not  know  what  Sir 
Frederick  IHxon-Hartland's  programme  was,  but  cer- 
tainly I  can  refresh  my  mdnd  by  looking  again  at  the 
Aot  of  1804,  and  if  necessary  I  can  refer  you  to  the 
sections  there  which  protect  the  Commiseionere  oa  both 
banks. 

11746.  {Mr.  EUis.)  I  think  it  wouM  be  convenient  if 
you  would  refer  us  specifically  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
under  which  the  Commiseioners  of  Sewers  discharge  their 
duties.     I  do  not  think  we  have  been  referred  to  them. 

{Mr.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald.)  The  original  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  gives  powers  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
is  an  Act  of  the  reign  of  Heniy  YUL,  known  as  the 
Bill  of  Sewers,  which  is  s^l  in  exifltenioe.  Thai  Act  has 
from  time  to  time  been  amended,  and  there  are  perihaps 
some  seven  or  eight  other  Acts  of  Parliament.  Then 
finally  there  is  the  Land  Drainage  Act  of  1861.  I  cau 
give  you.  if  you  like,  the  reference  to  all  the  Statutes. 
They  are  as  fioUowB  : — 23  BDanry  V'UJ..,  chapter  5; 
3  and  4  Edward  YL,  chapter  8;  13  Mizabeth,  chapter 
9;  3  and  4  William  TV.,  chapter  22 ;  4  and  5  Victoria, 
chapter  45 ;  12  and  13  Victoria,  chapter  SO ;  and  24 
and  25  Victoria,  chapter  133,  which  is  the  Land  Drain- 
age Act,  1861. 


Mr.  CiiAUDE  Baooallat,  X.C.,  oalled  to  addtrees  the  Commission. 


jLf    c  11740.  {Chairman.)  You  address  us  on  behalf  of  the 

BaqgaUky,    promoters  of  the  Thames  Lightermen's  Bill  ? 

^^'  {Mr.  Claude  Baagallay.)  Tee,  my  Lord,  I  projpoee  to 

address  you  very  shortly  indeed  on  behalf  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  were  the  promoters  of  a  bill  which  is  now 
dead,  the  Thames  Lightermen's  Bill.  That  is  a  matter 
which  is  entirely  separate  from  the  matter  which  I  shall 
have  to  deal  wi*h  after  the  schemes  have  been  put  for- 
ward with  regard  to  dealing  with  the  river  as  a  whole, 
when  I  shall  have  to  address  you  on  behalf  of  t^e 
Thames  Conservancy.  The  two  matters  are  totally 
distinct.  I  should  like  to  make  these  observwtaoBBi  at 
this  moment  in  order  that  my  friend  Mr.  Horace  Avory, 
who  appears  on  behalf  of  the  Watermen^s  Company,  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  anything  which  I 
say.    I  thiink  that  would  be  only  fair. 

I  said  I  would  deal  with  this  case  very  shortly,  and 
I  intend  to  do  so,  because  the  evidence  with  regard  to 
this  question  of  lighterinsj  in  the  river  is  the  most  re- 
cent evidence  which  has  been  put  before  the  Commis- 
sion, and  I  think  the  Commission  have  paid  very  great 
abtention  to  it,  and  have  grasped  very  clearly  what  the 
present  state  of  affairs  is.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  evadenee  itself  very 
shortiy  indeed-  What  I  want  to  do  is  really  to  go  to 
the  Thames  TraflSc  Committee's  Beport  of  1879,  and, 
tiking  that  as  a  starting  point,  just  to  see  what  changes 
of  circumstances  there  may  have  been  which  would 
lead  you  possiJbly  to  corns  to  a  different  concta-sion  from. 


or  which  would  lead  you  to  affirm  the  cono]naions  of  the 
Committee  which  made  that  report  That  report,  as 
the  Commission  know,  is  the  report  of  a  departmental 
committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  was 
an  exceedingly  strong  committee,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  call  your  attention  to  the  names  of  the  gmtle- 
men  wlu  composed  it  to  ihow  how  oompeteiLt  that  com- 
mittee was  to  deal  with  this  very  qaestioiL  Their 
names  all  appear  at  the  commencement  of  the  report, 
and,  as  I  say,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  them  to  see 
that  they  were  persons  interested  in  the  trade,  the  ship- 
ping, and  the  conservation  of  the  river,  and  in  every 
way  competent  to  deal  with  those  particular  questions 
with  which  they  were  dealing.  That  being  so,  they 
had  a  very  great  deal  of  evidence  bef<»e  them,  and  the 
whole  of  that  evidence  is  summed  up  on  pases  41  to  48 
of  the  report  I  am  not  going  to  read  it  all,  but  there 
are  two  or  three  short  passages  which  really  sum  up  tlie 
conclusions  which  form  the  point  froM  which  I 
want  to  start  now.  On  page  47  you  will  find  this  stated 
very  clearly  .  "  But  your  Committee  cannot  doubt  that 
the  balance  of  evidence  is  very  strongly  against  the  pre- 
sent system."  That  is  what  I  wish  you  to  ccmfirm,  it 
you  will,  having  regard  to  the  endence  which  is 
before  you.  "  It  proves  beyond  any  reasonable  dcmbt 
that  the  monopoly  of  the  Watennen's  Company  has 
produced  the  evils  usually  due  to  monopoly,  and  that 
It  should  be  put  an  end  to/'  Then  a  little  furth(»r  on 
it  says  :  *'  It  is  impossible  to  hold  the  ownens,  eathinr  of 
passenger  steamers  or  of  other  craft,  justly  responsible 
for  the  manning  and  conduct  of  their  tmmIi  if  thcr  an 
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restricted  in  tlioir  choice  tea  class  of  men  who  are 
limited  in  nuin1>er,  and  whose  antecedents  and  statu- 
tory qualifications  afford  no  security  for  competency  or 
behaviour. "  1'here  followed  upon  that  a  passage  which 
V«  lOSOK.  I  will  not  read  again,  because  it  was  read  by  Sir  John 
Wolfe-Barry  before  you  a  few  days  ago.  That  is  with 
regard  to  the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  satisfactory 
examination.  Then  the  final  conclusion  comes  at  the 
top  of  page  48,  where  the  committee  report  as  follows  : 
"We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  navigation  of 
barges  on  the  river  be  thrown  open  entirely."  That 
I  say  was  a  conclusive  report  at  that  time.  Now  I  just 
want  to'  see  what  changes  of  circumstances  there  have 
been  since  that  report  was  made.  As  far  as  I  can  make 
out  there  have  only  been  two  changes  of  ciiciunstances. 
One  is  what  has  been  clearly  shown  in  evidence  here, 
namely,  the  increased  amount  of  towing  of  barges. 
That  is  one  change  of  circumstance.  The  other  change 
of  circumstance  is  that  since  1879,  when  that  report 
was  made  the  Thames  Watermen's  and  Lightermen's 
Act,  1893,  has  been  passed,  which  has  provided  for  the 
measuring  and  the  registration  of  barges.  Those,  I 
think,  are  the  only  two  changes  of  circumstances  which 
have  taken  place.  There  is  no  evidence  before  you  of 
any  alteration  in  any  other  resx>ect  that  I  know  of  from 
the  circumstances  which  existed  when  that  report  was 
made. 

Now  let  me  see  how  those  changes  really  affect  this 
question.     If  there  is  anything  in  the  evidence  which  has 
been  put  before  roa  as  to  the  necessity  of  men  being 
brought    up    under    a(piprenjticeehip,    to    work    barges 
by  means  of  sweeps   or  oars  on  the  river,   the  fact 
that  barges  have  come  more  under  towage  goes  to  make 
the   necessity    for    education   by    apprenticeship    less 
necessary.     That  is  with  regard  to  the  one  cHange  of 
circumstance,    and    therefore,    if    anything,    the    oir- 
oumistances    are    stronger    to-day    in    favour    of    the 
abolition  of  this  system  of  apprenticeship  and  licensing. 
As    regards    the    otiher    ol^ainge,   that  is    the    passing 
of  the  Act  of  1893,  that  was  really  the  carrying  oat 
of  a  suggestion  which  was  made  by  the  Thames  TraflSc 
Committee  near  the  foot  of  page  48  of  the  report  where 
they  say  :  "  If  these  changes  are  made,  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  transfer  the  registration  of  barges  to 
the  Conservators.     It  is  important  that   this    registra- 
tion should  be  continued,  since  without  it,  and  with, 
out  some  name,  nunnber,  or  other  distinguishing  marie 
painted  on   the   barges,    it  would   be   impossible   to 
identify  them,  and  to   enforce   the  regulations    against 
them."    The  Act  of  1893  was  one  which  provided  a 
very  careful  system  of  measuring  these  barges,  pro- 
riding  for  the  registration  of  the  barges,  and  for  the 
means  of  the  identificaition  of  the  barges — I  forget  at 
this  moment  whe^er  it  was  by  names  or  numbers,  but 
it  was  by  one  or  other  of  ithose  means.    That  was  import- 
ant because  it  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing the  bye-laws  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  wii^ 
regard  to  the  number  of  men  who  should  be  carried  on 
barges,    to   know    what   the   proper   tonnage   of   the 
barffe  was.     You  will  rememiber  that  bye-law  No.   27 
is  the  present  bye-law  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  which 
deals  with  this  matter,  and  that  bye-law  requires  that 
on  barges  under  50  tons   burthen   there  shall   be  one 
competent  man,  on  barges  from  GO  to  ISO  tons  burthen 
two  men,  and  on  barges  above  150  tons  burthen  three 
men.      That   is    necessary.     'Hierefore  by  the    passing 
of  that  Act  you  have  got  fulfilled  one  ol  the  TSiy  con- 
ditions which  this  Committee  evidently  thought  it  might 
be  desirable  to  fulfil  if  their  report  led  to  the  abolition 
of  the  compulsory  employment  of  the  licensed  men. 

Now  that  being  so  let  me  see  what  is  the  evidence 
which  goes  to  confirm  the  necessity  for  altering  the 
piresent  state  of  affairs.  iSince  1879  we  have 
had  the  desirability  for  altering  the  present 
state  of  affairs  confirmed  by  the  report  of  Mr. 
Ohilders'  Committee  which  sat  in  1890  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  a  Bill  which  was  promoted  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  Bill  of  1901.  It  is  true  that  that  Com- 
miUee  rejected  that  Bill ;  and  it  is  true  that  they  added 
to  their  report  a  prorision  that  whilst  it  was  desirable 
to  throw  open  the  river  as  regards  lightering,  ihe  men 
ahould  be  exanuned.  Their  report  was  in  favour  of 
having  an  examination  and  a  more  stringent  examina- 
tion than  the  erxistini;  examination.  In  that  respect 
their  report  differed  from  that  of  the  Thames  Traffic 
Committee  1870,  but  that  was  the  only  point  affecting 
this  matter  in  which  their  report  differed.  It  is  really  to 
see,  as  between  those  two,  which  is  the  besft  system  that 
I  propose  now  really  to  direct  my  attention.    I  think 
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you  may  take  it  as  being  conclusive  at  this  moment       Mr.  C. 
that   some  alteration  is  required.     Mr.    Ardley,   who    Baggallay^ 
gave  evidence  as  a  foreman  lighterman,  admitted  to  me  ^^^- 

in  a  series  of  questions  beginning  at  11043,  and  con-  j  j^  j^q. 
tinning  down  to  11049,  that  ho  himself  in  employing  ^' 

his  regular  hands  did  not  look  to  the  licence  as  a  guar- 
antee of  the  men's  capacity.  He  said  it  was  so  at  first, 
but  afterwards  he  said  that  in  nearly  all  cases  he  used 
his  own  judgment.  Of  course,  for  oooasional  work  he 
took  on  men  simply  on  the  strength  of  the  licence, 
but  for  his  regular  men  he  always  used  his  own  judg- 
ment. That  is  particularly  emphasised  in  the  answers 
to  the  later  questions  which  I  put  to  him.  Mr.  Gkmling, 
the  secretary  of  the  men's  society,  also  told  me,  in 
answer  to  some  questions  which  I  put  to  him,  that  one 
of  the  objects  with  which  his  society  promoted  the  Bill  of 
1899  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  Watennen's  CVvmpany 
vnis  for  the  purpose  of,  if  possible,  getting  a  more  strin- 
gent examination,  because  they  did  not  consider  that 
the  examination  at  the  present  time  was  a  sufficiently 
strict  one.  I  say,  under  these  ciroumstances,  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  an  admission  on  all  hands  at  the 
preisent  moment  that  things  are  uneatisfactory,  and 
that  some  change  is  necessary. 

Now  let  me  see  what  the  alterations  possible  are. 
Thero  are  three  alternatives  I  think  for  dealing  with 
this  matter  which  have  been  suggested,  at  different 
times,  and  in  saying  this  I  am  trying  to  sum  up  the 
position  as  nearly  as  I  can  so  as  to  try  if  possible  to 
help  the  Commission.  One  alternative  is  that  of 
throwing  the  navigation  of  barges  open  entirely^ 
which  was  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
of  1879.  The  second  alternative  is  that  of  throwing 
it  open  wholly,  subject  to  examination,  which  was  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Childers'  Committee.  I^e* 
third  alternative  is  the  maintenance  of  the  pres^it 
system  with  something  in  the  nature  of  a  more  stringent 
examination  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Gosling.  It  seems 
to  me  that  those  are  the  only  three  proposals  whicb 
have  really  seriously  been  put  before  you.  Now  let  m» 
deal  very  shortly  with  these  proposals.  First,  as  to 
throwing  the  navigation  of  barges  wholly  open.  If  I 
can  satisfy  you  on  the  evidence  that  you  have 
guarantees  of  having  good  men  employed,  surely  it  ifl- 
better  to  throw  it  open  than  to  have  an  examination 
which  may  or  may  not  be  good  in  its  results,  and  which 
may  or  may  not  be  effective.  What  is  tlie  position  of 
the  owners  of  these  ban^es  which  have  to  be  navigated  T 
It  is  clearly  proved  before  yon  that  they  have  an  un- 
limited liabiliiy  in  respect  not  only  of  the  goods  which 
they  carry  on  their  own  barges,  subject,  of  course,  to  the- 
extent  to  which  they  may  insure  against  their  risk, 
but,  secondly,  they  have  an  unlimit^  liability  as  re- 
gards the  damage  which  they  may  do  to  others.  That 
being  so,  you  have  the  very  strongest  inducement  to  the 
owner  of  the  craft  to  see  that  he  has  the  best  men  to  ^ 

navigate  that  he  can  get.     If  that  be  so,  will  he  not 
take  oare  to  get  the  men  who  have  been  regularly  work- 
ing on  the  river?    It  does  not  matter  to  him  whether 
they  are  licensed  lightermen  ;  it  does  not  matter  to 
him  whether  they  are  exiamined  or  not  by  any  particular 
body  ;  the  thing  is  that  he  wants  to  get  the  best  men 
just  in  the  same  way  that  a  railway  company  would  go 
and  get  the  best  men  it  could  find   to  do   its    work- 
or  as  the  owner  of  vans  working  to  and  from  the  docks 
and  working  flibout  the  CSty  of  London  would  take- 
care  to  enquire  into  the  antecedents  of  a  man  he  was 
going  to  employ  and  would  take  care  to  get  a  mair 
who  could  drive  and  who  undentood  the  management 
of  horses.    There  is  exactly  the  aame  inducement; 
there  is  the  very  strongest  inducement  there  can  possi- 
bly be.    Is  it  fair  to  an  owner  of  craft  that  having  this 
responsiibility,  and  not  being  able  to  free  himself  from 
this  responsibility,  he  must  employ  men  from  a  limited 
class?    I  do  not  speak  now  of  the  difikultiee  which 
may  arise  in  the  event  of  a  strike  or  anything  of  that 
sort.     That  is  all  fully  before  the  Commissioners  ;  you 
fully  appreciate  the  undesirability  of  having  a  dose 
corporation  if  it  can  posaiibly  be  avoided.    I  am  dealing 
simply  here  with  the  question  of  the  px^eotion  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river.    Bememlber  this  traffic  on  the 
river  is  largely,  as  we  have  heard  with  regard  to  barges 
going  any  considerable  distance,  done  by  towing  ;  it  is 
only  the  barges  going  short  distances  which  are  not 
tow!^,  and  the  barges  which  are  not  being  towed  can 
only  move  when  they  are  all  going  at  the  some  time  in 
the  same  direction,  practically  governed,  as  the  wit- 
nesses have  said,  by  the  tide  ;  they  cannot  go  against 
the  tide  ;  therefore  nearly  all  the  traffic  is  going  in  one 
direction.     It  is  not  like  a  driven  traffic  in  the  straets 
with  crossings  and  so  on  ;  it  is  all  traffic  which  is  moving 
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Mr,  C.        with  the  tide  whether  it  is  flowing  or  ebbing.       That 
Baggallay,    beng  so,  I  submit  this  lightering  ought  to  be  thrown 
"  "  wholly  opes. 

To  come  back  to  this  question  of  examination,  how 
are  you  going  to  provide  for  a  perfectly  effeotive  examina- 
tion 9    Is  it  to  be  an  examination  which  is  going  to  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time?    H  a  m^si  was  once  ex- 
amined and  got  his  licence  would  you  be  obliged,  years 
afterwards  perhaps,  to  still  employ  him  ?    His  examina- 
tion at  one  period  would  be  no  guarantee  of  hb  fitness 
at  another  period  of  his  life,  either  having  regaxd  to 
age  or  health  or  anything  else,  to  carry  out  his  work. 
Yuu  would  have  to  have  an  elaborate  machinery  for 
ezaminaition,  for  re-examination  and  so  on  from  time  to 
time.     It  would  merely  oome  back  to  this:  that  even 
if  you  examine  him,  the  man  who  employs  men  to  wonk 
his   barges   would   always  make  enquiries  as  to  the 
training  of  the  man  and  as  what  he  had  done  and  as 
to  who  he  was,  and  as  to  his  capacity,  and  so  on.    The 
employer    mi^ht    not    always    do    it    himself;     he 
would     do     it     by     his     agents      and      foremen, 
and     by     the     various    men     working    under     him 
but  it  really  comes  back  to  this:   that  he  goes  into 
the  personal  investigation  of  the  matter,  and  does  not 
rely  merely  upon  the  certificate.     There  was  not  a 
happier  illustration  of  that  than  that  which  was  given 
by   Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry   at  Question   10640,   when 
Sir  Edwyn  Dawes  wae  being  examined.     It  was  with 
regard  to  the  case  of  a  quartermaster  and  a  leadina 
seaman.     Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry  asked  this  question : 
**  On  the  8u1[>jeot  of  examination  I  suppose  the  man  in 
charge  of  a  baige  is  more  comi)arable  to  a  leading 
seaman  or  a  quartermaster  than  to  a  mate  of  one  of 
your  big  ships  ?    (A.)  Yes.    (Q.)  You  do  not  have  any 
examination   for  them,    do   you?    (A.)  No.    (Q.)  You 
select  them  from   your  practical   knowledge  of  their 
ability  to  do  the  work!    <A.)  Quite  so."    Yet  those  are 
the  very  men  who  steer  these  great  liners  and  trans- 
ports ;  tfiose  are  the  men  who  have  really  the  greatest 
responsibility  upon  their  shoulders.     I  say  that  this 
matter  is  comparable  here  to  that  case.     I  submit  that 
it  IS  quite  unnecessary  to  have  this  examination. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  suggested  to  you  that 
supposing  you  throw  open  this  lightering  of  craft  upon 
the  nver  you  may  deprive  the  Watermen's  Company  of 
income,  which  may  impair  that  company  so  that  it  will 
not  be  able  to  carry  on  other  functions  which  it  has  to 
pwrfonn.     Now  let  me  just  call  your  attention  to  this. 
There  are  only  two  other  duties  I  think  which  that 
company  has  to  perform.      One  is  with  regard  to  the 
measuring  and  registration  of  barges  ;  the  other  is  with 
r^rd  to  the  watermen.     I  do  not  want  to  say  a  word 
against  the  company  ;   I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against 
them ;    I  do  not  want  to- complain  in  any  way  of  the 
way  that  they  have  done  their  duty  with  the  powers 
they  have,  or  anything  of  that  sort     What  I  do  sa/ 
is  that  supposing  their  financial  position  was  so  altered 
from  loss  of  income  from  the  licensing  fees  and  so  on 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  carry  on  their  func- 
tions in  respect  of  these  two  matters,  then  I  suggest 
that  those  two  matters  should  be  transferred  as  was 
suggested  by  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee's  Report  in 
1879.      The  Committee   say:     "Your   Oommittoe  aie 
strongly  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  one  authority, 
and  one  authority  only,  empowered  to  make  bye-laws  for 
the  regulation  of  the  navigation  of  the  River  Thames. 
They  think  further  that  wis  authority  should  be  the 
Conservancy  Board."    I  do  not  cei«  what  the  Boaxd 
is  ;   it  may  be  the  Conservancy  Board,  or  it  may  be  any 
new  authority  for  dealing  with  the  lower  river  whidi 
this  Commission  mieht  imnk  fit  to  reooinmend.  What 
I  would  sugeest  is  tnis,  that  if  dealing  with  the  water- 
men's question  and   dealing  with  the  measuring  and 
registration  of  barges  are  matters  which  the  Watermen's 
C(nnpany  oould  no  longer  carry  on,  those  are  functions 
whichcould  well  be  transferred  to  the  new  authority 
whatever  it  is,  or  to  the  Conservancy  Board  if  the  Con- 
servancy Board  continue.    You  would  then  have  all  the 
tbye-laws  dealing  with  the  navigation  of  the  Thames 


made  by  one  body  instead  of  having,  as  at  pre- 
sent, two  sets  of  bye-laws,  one  by  the  Thames  Cbn 
servancy,  or  whoever  their  successors  onay  be,  if  ai^ ; 
and  one  by  the  Watermen's  Company.  There  is  only 
one  other  matter  which  the  Watermen's  Company  have 
to  deal  with,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  questicm 
of  certain  charitable  institutions  and  almshouses  which 
they  have.  That  no  doubt  is  a  matter  which  would 
have  to  be  provided  for,  but  I  think  diere  would  be  no 
difficulty  whatever,  because,  if  I  understand  the  position 
rightly,  the  funds  which  provide  for  these  charities  are 
not  in  any  way  funds  which  are  contributed  by  the 
lightermen,  but  are  simply  funds  which  have  been 
bequeathed  or  given  by  benefactors  at  different  times 
to  the  company  as  trustees  who  hold  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  benefits  to  certain  classes.  There 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  that  matter ;  it 
would  be  necessary,  possibly,  to  appoint  certain 
trustees,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  is  a  matter  which,  if 
necessary,  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, and  there  would  be  no  question  of  difficulty 
whatever  with  regard  to  the  matter. 

The  only  question  now  is  in  what  form  the  Commis- 
sion should  report  that  this  change  would  beat  be  car- 
ried out.  I  am  assuming  that  the  Commission  would 
feel  that  the  change  is  necesifary,  and  ought  to  be  ef- 
fected. Of  course,  it  it  is  to  be  effected,  it  will  have 
to  be  carried  out  by  legislation.  It  has  been  suggested 
once  <)r  twice  that  this  is  a  matter  which  can  only  be 
dealt  with  by  public  legislation.  I  do  not  think  thai 
that  is  so  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 
The  Thames  Lightermen's  Act  of  1859,  which  is  the  Act 
which  deals  with  nearly  all  thijs  matter,  vras  a  private 
Act  That  was  not  a  publie  Act  at  alL  The  Thames 
Conservancy  Act  of  1894  and  the  Acts  which  it  oon- 
solidated,  and  which  dealt  with  the  questi<xi  of  the 
contract  men,  were  aU  private  Acts.  The  Act  of 
1893,  which  deals  with  the  registration  of  barges 
and  the  measuring  of  bargee,  was  a  private  Act 
In  fact,  the  whole  of  this  matter  has  been,  dealt 
with  since  1859  by  privaite  bill  legislation,  and  I 
do  not  tliink  there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  vmj  of  this 
being  dealt  vrith  in  that  manner,  though  I  always  speak 
with  diffidence  with  regard  to  what  may  be  said  in  Par- 
liament as  to  dealing  with  large  matters  by  private  bill 
legislation.  But  I  would  ask  you  if  you  see  your  way 
to  suggest  that  this  may  be  carried  out  by  private  bill 
legislation,  to  so  recommend.  If  it  depeiuls  upon  pub> 
lie  legislation  one  knows  the  great  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  matters  of  this  sort  at  the  present  time  by  public 
bill  legislation.  One  knows  how  year  after  year  these 
matters  go  on.  One  has  only  to  look  to  see  how  the 
London  water  question  has  gone  on  year  after  year  be* 
cause  of  the  difficulty  of  dealing  vrith  it  in  Parliament 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  there  would  be  a  great 
difficulty  for  a  long  time  in  dealing  vrith  this  matter. 
Now,  if  you  come  tp  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  ought  to  be  dealt  vrith,  and  which  ought  to  be 
dealt  vrith  soon,  I  would  ask  you,  in  addition  to  recom- 
mending any  public  legislation,  to  say  that  you  think 
also  it  is  a  matter  which  might,  of  course  subject  to  any 
rules  of  the  House,  or  Standing  Orders,  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  well  be  dealt  with  as  the  previous  Acts  have 
dealt  vritii  it>  by  private  bill  legislatiorL  I  eay  that 
because  this  is  a  matter  which,  if  the  evidence  is  to  be 
accepted,  is  one  of  urgency.  You  have  had  before  you 
the  evidence  of  th^  effect  of  the  strike  of  1889.  Yoa 
have  had  before  you  the  evidence  of  the  strike  of  last 
year.  You  had  very  strong  evidence  from  Mr.  Livesey 
of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  of  what  took 
place.  I  submit  that  this  is  an  urgent  matter,  and  a 
matter  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with  at  once,  and  I  can- 
not see  that  there  is  any  object  whatever  in  the  matter 
being  delayed.  Therefore  I  ask  you  to  report  in  favour 
of  the  change  being  made,  and  also  to  report  as  I  sug- 
gest vrith  regard  to  legislation  taking  place  either  by 
public  or  by  private  bill  legislation.  I  am.  sorry  to 
nave  taken  up  the  time  of  the  Commissioners  so  long. 


Mr.  Ho&ACS  Ayobt,  K.C.,  called  to  address  the  Commission. 


Mr.  Horcme 

Affory, 

K.C. 


11750.  (Chairman.)  We  understand  you  appenr  on 
behalf  of  the  Watermen  and  Lightermen's  Company? 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  Yes,  m^  Lord.  I  have  decided 
to  forego  the  advantage  of  hearing  what  any  other  of  my 
learned  friends  have  to  say  affecting  this  subject,  ana 
to  address  the  Comimission  on  behalf  of  the  Watermen's 
Oomipany  xni  ti»*  Aimalgamated  Society  of  Watermen 
and  Lightermen,  whom  I  represent  The  fact  is  that 
everything  that  can  be  eaid  against  the  Watermen's 


Company  and  against  the  lightermen  has  been  so  often 
and  so  fully  said  on  previous  occasions  that  I  knew 
it  by  anticipation.  I  was  anxious  to  hear  whether  my 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Claude  Ba^allay,  had  found  anv 
additional  fact  or  reason  whiSi  ought  to  influence 
your  judgment  upon  this  matter. 

The  Watermen's  Company  and  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Watermen  and  Lightermen  have  a  comnion 
interest  in  maintaining  the  present  system  of  licensing 
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of  the  lightermen  on  the  river.  But  there  is,  of  coarse, 
tois  difference  between  the  two  bod^ee.  The  Water- 
men's Company  is  threatened  with  extinction;  the 
lightermen  are  threatened  only  with  a  deprivation  of 
tiie  monopoly  which  they  enjoy.  I  say  the  Watermen's 
Coniipany  is  threatened  with  extinction  for  this  reason : 
It  is  admitted  by  the  accounts  which  have  been  put  in 
tuat  their  revenue  is  just  suihoient  only  to  maintain 
tne  corporation.  The  abolition  of  the  system  of  li- 
censing lightermen  would  so  dimiinish,  in  fact,  or  de- 
atroy,  their  revenue  that  they  could  not  continue  to 
ezistw  This  is  a  fact  wfadch  must  be  borne  in  mind 
when  suggestions  are  made  that  you  may  report  on 
this  subject  of  the  lightermen  without  touching  or  in- 
fringing upon  the  existence  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Watermen  s  Company. 

Now  I  apprehend  that  there  are  two  alternative  sug- 
gestions to  which  I  ought  to  address  myself— £rst> 
should  the  river  be  thrown  open  and  the  whole  system 
of  licensing  abolished  so  far  as  the  lightermen  are  con- 
eerned?    There  being  no  suggestion  from  anyone  up 
to  the  present  that  the  system  of  licensing  watermen 
should  be  abolished,  I  restrict  my  argumont  to  the 
lightermen.    The  alternative  question,  as  I  understand, 
is  ciiis : — Should  eome  system  of  licensing  and  examina- 
tion of  the  lightermen  be  transferred  to  some  public 
authority  to  be  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
vising and  controlling  the  tradie  of  the  Port  of  Lon- 
don ?    I  will  very  shortly  deal  with  those  two  alterna- 
tive questions,   premising  that  this  question   of  the 
licensing  of  lightermen  on  the  [River  Thames  is  a  detail 
of  management   which  is  not   worthy  a  report   ox  th.& 
Commission.    I  venture  to  put  tin  an  intenogative  form 
this  point  which  I  submit  for  the  consideration  of  tne 
O[>mmissioners.    WouM  the  trade  of  the  Port  of  London 
De  improved  one  iota  by  allowing  any  man  who  pleases 
to  work  on  the  river  ae  a  lighterman  9    In  other  w<ttdi, 
<ioes  this  question  of  the  licensinjy;  of  lightermen  in  the 
least  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  import&at 
matter  that  you  are  here  deliberating  upon?    Is  it 
not,  as  I  have  said,  a  mere  detail  of  management  which 
sshould  be  left  entirely  to  the  consid'eration  and'  deter- 
mination of  some  body  specially  appointed  to  deal 
with  it  ?    I  am  quite  sure  that  there  is    present  to  the 
mind  of  every  Commissioner  here  the  fact  that  an  oo-. 
easion  of  this  sort  is  very  often  made  the  opportunity 
for  the  ventilation  of  inddvaduall  grievances,   and  I 
venture  to  submit  to  you  that  this  question  of  the 
lightermen  is  within  that  category.    It  is  a  grievance 
which  belongs  to  ixKlivwiuals,  and  it  is  a  grievance  at 
the  foundation  of  which  is  this  question  of  the  strike. 
You  will  find,  if  you  read  between  the  lines  of  the  evi- 
dence ol  every  person  who  has  spoken    against    the 
lightermen,   that  the  strike  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
grievance.    If  it  could  have  been  said  that  these  li- 
censed lightermen  had  aibused  their  privilege  hy  striking 
fre<^uently  and  constantly  for  the  mere  purpose  of  ex- 
torting extravagant  wages  from  their  employers  it  would 
have  been  a  legitimate  argument ;  hut  there  seems  to 
me  to  he  no  reason  to  suppose  that  anything  of  the 
kind  has  taken  place.    You  have  it  in  evidence  that 
these  men,  although  enj'oying  this  privilege,  have  only 
struck  twice  in  the  last  40  years,  and  that  on  the  last 
occasion  that  strike  was  due  to  eome  dispute  between 
the  employer  and  the  employed  as  to  the  meaning 
of    Lord    Brassey's    awara.      You    have    it    farther 
proved  that  that  strike  was  not  a  general  strike  of  all 
these  lightermen,  but  was  a  strike  limited  only  to  a 
small  proportion  of  them  ;  that  the  foremen  lightermen 
did  not  join  it ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  in  no  sense  right 
to  say  that  these  men  have  abused  their  privileges  by 
resorting   to    a  strike    for   the  purpose    of   extorting 
extravagant  wages.     Now   if  it   be   the   fact  that  the 

?uestion  of  the  strike  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  grievance, 
submit  it  establishes  my  contention  tb^  this  is 
merely  an  individual  grievance  on  the  part  of  people 
who  want  you  to  say  that  there  should  be  some 
legislation  to  prevent  men  who  work  on  the  river  from 
srtriking.  Of  course,  put  in  that  way  the  proposition 
is  an  absurd  one.  You  might  as  well  be  asked  to 
recommend  legislation  which  would  prevent  the  dodc 
labourers  from  striking.  Can  anyone  doubt  that  the 
Rtrikes  of  the  dock  labourers,  which  have  been  frequent 
during  the  oast  few  ^ears,  have  caused  quito  as  much 
and  probably  more  inconvenience  to  those  intorested 
in  the  trade  of  the  Port  of  London  than  any  strike  of 
the  lightermen?  Would  you  upon  such  an  inquiry  as 
this  condescend,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to  any 
recommendation  which  had  for  i'ts  real  object  the  pre- 
vention of  a  strike  among  the  dock  labourers? 

Havino;  said  so  much  as  to  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  character  of  this  question  of  the  lightermen,  I  wilt 
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very  shortly  deal  with  the  two  alternatives  which  are    Mr.  Emuot 
submitted  to  you.     First  of  all  as  to  whether  the  whois    Awmi,  K.C. 

system  of  licensing  should  be  abolished;    in    other         

words  whether  the  ligfhtermen  should  be  required  to  *  '^^1%  ^901. 
have  any  special  training  or  certificates  of  competency. 
I  do  not  find  that  the  representative  bodies  such  as 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  City  Corporation*  have  any  of  them 
recommended   the   abolition  of  this  system.     On  the 
contrary  in  the  scheme  which  has  been  put  before  you 
by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  I  find  a  recom- 
mendation that  those  regulations  should  in  effect  be 
preserved.     I  find  by  Clause  3  of  the  scheme  of  the 
ijondon  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  they  propose  that 
the  Trust  should  have  transferred  to  it  the  whole  of 
the  powers,  duties,  Ac,  of  the  Watermens'  and  Lighter- 
meiw    Company  among  others.     I  find  by  Clause  20 
of  that  scheme  that  they  propose  that  until  new  bye- 
laws  are  issued,  those  which  are  at  present  in  force 
under  the  power  of  any  existing  hody  are  to  continue, 
and  that  the  bye-laws  passed  under  the  Watermens* 
anti  Lightermens'  Act  are  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
the   powers  of   the    Trust.     There   I   suggest,    at   all 
events,  is  a  recognition  by  that  representative  body 
i.  11      ^®^®®®^*y  of  maintaining  some  system   which, 
shall  JWilate  the  lightermen  on  the  River  Thames. 
1  want  shordy  now,  because  I  am  merely  going  to  make 
a  statement  of  fact,   to  point  to  the  history  of  thia 
ques^on,  going  back  a  little  further  than  my  learned 
friend  hw  invited  you  to  go.     1869  is  the  date  of  the- 
Act  which  regulates  the   Watermen's   Company,    and 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  that  A^t  wa* 
the    result    of    a     BiU    that    was    brought    in    to- 
Ti^.  w  i^^   Pn^^eges   of  the  Watermen's  Company, 
ihe  Watormeins  Company  had  been  constituted  long 
before  ^n,  aiid  this  Act  is  the  result  of  a  BiU  brought 
'  *'  ^  ^*?^  '^  ^**  preamble,  to  abolish  the  privileges, 
of  the  Watermen's  Company.    That  BiU  was  roferFed 

^  ?  T^**?*  ^  ^^  ^?^^^  ^  ^^»'  *^  *h«  present 
Act  of  1859  w  the  result  of  the  deUbwations  of  that 
Committee.    In  1864  a  public  Bill  was  introduced  whioh 
ppopoeed  to  transfer  to  the  Thames  Cbnservancy  tho 
control  of  barges  and  lighters  on  the  River  Thames, 
and  to  rOT)eal  the  Act  of  1859  so  far  as  it  affected  personi. 
employed  on  those  lighters  ;  in  other  words,  to  repeal 
all  the  privileges  of  the  men  and  to  deprive  the  Water- 
men's Company  of  the  powers  which  had  been  conferred 
S^  1*  "*  1859.    That  Bill  in  1864  was  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who,  after 
consideration,  struck  out  all  the  clauses  which  were 
in  conflict  with  the  Act  of  1859 ;  struck  out  all  the 
clauses,  in  fact,  which  proposed  to  interfere  with  the 
Watermen's  Company,  and  to  interfere  with  the  system 
of  licensing  hghteirmen.     It  was  under  that  Aot  of  1864 
that  what  are  caUed  the  two  years'  contract  men  were 
created.     To  increase  the  number  of  men  working  on 
the  river  it  was  provided  that  a  man  should  be  entitled 
to  have  a  licence  aftor  working  for  two  years  under 
contract  a.nd  passing  an  oxaanination.     That  Act  of  1864 
also  provided  that  any  widow  of  a  freeman  ticking  an 
apprentice  »hould  be  required  to  keep  a  competent  man 
to  instruct  the  apprentice  in  his  work.    Therefore  tho 
legislature  expressly  recognised  in  1864  that  this  sys- 
tem of  education  of  lihe  lighterman  and  of  licensing 
should  be  continued.     In  1870  another  Bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  C<  amons  which  was  referred 
to  a  Committee,  proposing  again  to  throw  open  the  navi- 
iration  of  the  river.     That  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  decided  that  the  certificate  required  to  be 
obteined  from  the  Company  was  atiU  necessary,  but 
they  proposed  to  amend  the  system  by  abolishing  th» 
apprenticeship,   and  they  provided  an  appeal  to  the 
Conservators    if   the    certificate   were     reused.      The 
Watermen's  Company  carried  their  opposition  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  result  was  that  the  House  of 
Lords'  Committee  struck  out  all  the  ameinoKn^  clauses 
and  left  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Watermen's  Company 
just  as  before.     In  1881  a  private  Bill  was  introdutsed 
into  the  Houee  of  Commons  with  the  avowed  object  of 
repealing  the  Act  of  1859.    and    abolishing   all     the 
restraints  on  the  navigation  of  the  river.    That  Bill 
was  withdrawn  on  the  second  reading  on   ite  being 
pointed  out  that  the  subject  ou^ht  to  l^  the  matter  of 
public  levnslation,  and  not  of  private  leGrislation.    The 
private  Bill  being  withdrawn,  a  public  Bill  for  the  same 
purpose  was  introduced  in  May,  1881. 

11751.  {Mr.  Mis.)  Was  that  introduced  by  the  Board 
of  Trade? 

{Mr.  'Horace  Avory.)  Either  by  the  Boai9  of  Trade  or 
by  some  department  of  the  Government,  beoau«>e  it  was 
either  an  undertaking  of  the  Government  when  the 
other  one  was  withdrawn,  or,  in  faot^  the  other  one 
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Mr,  Horace  was     withdrawn     oa     the     undertakiiMjr     tiiat     tlie 
Avory,  KLC.    Government      would     introduce    a    Bill.       A    public 

Bill     wa»     introduced    which    was     similar    to    the 

1  July,  1901.    3iii  ^f  1870  that  I  have  mentioned,   but  the  oppoei- 
tion  to  it  was  such  that  it  was  withdrawn  on  the  second 
reading.     Then  came  the  Bill  of  1800.    I  have  not  men- 
tioned in  order  of  dtote  this   Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  because  my  learned  friend  has  alluded  to  it, 
but  I  have  a  word  to  say  about  it  now.    In  1890  the 
Bill  was  introduced,  which  it  is  well  that  you  should 
notice,  was  again  for  the  avowed  object  of  abolishing 
all  these  privileges  of  -tihe  lightermen,     it  proposed  to 
enact  that  it  should  not  be  necessary  that  any  person 
acting  as  a  lighterman  should  be  either  a  freeman  or 
an  apprentice,  and  that  it  should  not  be  necessary  that 
any  oarge  navigated  on  the  river  should  be  in  charge 
of  a  licensed  lighterman  as  mentioned  in  the  Act  of 
1859.  That  Bill,   as  you  have  already  heard,    was  re- 
ferred   to    a    committee,    the  constitution  of  which    I 
need  not  call  your  attention  to;    it  was  a  committee 
of   nine    members,  with  Mr-   Childers    in    the    chair. 
Against  that  Bill  tiiere  was  presented  a  petition  of  mas- 
ter lightermen  and  baige  owners  with  253  signatures 
to  it     To  that  Committee  on  that  bill  of  1890,  was  re- 
ferred the  report  and  the  evidence   taken  before  the 
Board  of  Trade  committee  of  1879.     So  that  not  onlv 
was  this  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1890  a  report  which 
was  in  direct  opposition — on  the  main  question  that  I 
am  now  addressing  you  upon — to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  1879,  but  it  was  after 
consideration   of  the   report   and  the   evidence   which 
had  been  talken   before  Qie  Board   of  Trade  Committee 
in   1870  "tihat  3(fr.    Childers'    committee    reported    as 
they    did    in    IMO.      You    will    remember    that    so 
far     from      recommending     the      abolition     of      this 
•    system  of  licensing  and  throwing  the  river  open,   the 
special  report  recommendied  that  the  examination  for 
a  lighterman's   licence  should  be  more  strict  Ihan    at 
present.    That  was  the  second  recommendation  of  that 
commiittee.     They  adso  recommendied  that  there  should 
be  some  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of 
the  Company,   and  that  any  person  should  be  eligible 
for  a  licence  if  found  on  examination  to  possess  the 
necessary  qualification,  it  being  no  longer  necessary  that 
he  should  be  an  apprentice,  and  so  on.     That  was  the 
special  report  of  fiiat  committee.    In  passing,  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  tiiat  bill  of  1800 
was  introduced  just  after  the  previous  strike  of  the 
lightermen,  and  the  dock  labourers,  and  everything  that 
has  been  said  here  about  the  inconvenience  of  the  strike 
was  said  on  that  occasion  before  that  committee.     The 
committee  recommended  that  a  bill  to  carry  out  their 
report  should  be  introduced  by  the  Board    of    Trade ; 
but  nothing  was  done  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  this 
report     In  1894  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act  was  passed, 
which  was  a  consolidation  of  all  the  previous  Acts  re- 
lating to  the  River  Thames;    that  is  four  years  after 
this  report  of  Mr.  Childers'  Committee.     In  1894  Par- 
liament again  recognised  these  privileffes  of  the  Water- 
men's Company  by  enacting  in  this  very  Act  of  1894  the 
provisions  relating  to   the  Watermen's    Company.       I 
refer  to  sections  209  to  313  of  the  Act  oi  1894,  which, 
being  a  consolidation  Act,  re-enacted  the  provision  about 
the  two  years'  contract  men  and  the  proyision  about 
the  widows  keeping  a  competent  man  to  teach  appren- 
tices.   So  that  that  was  again  recognised  in  1894. 

11752.  {Mr.  LyUeUon.)  That  was  the  Committee  of 
which  Mr.  Jackson  was  the  chairman,  I  think. 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  Yes.  Then  finally  we  come  to 
the  bill  of  this  year,  introduced  by  those  whom  my 
learned  friend  repreeents,  which  simply  proposed  just 
the  same  as  was  proposed  as  far  back  as  1864.  With 
that  bill,  a  copy  of  which  was  laid  before  you  at 
Question  10409,  there  were  copies  of  petitions  to 
(the  Board  of  Trade,  sent  in  by  various  pei^ 
sons  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  asking  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  take  some  steps  in  consequence  of 
the  inconvenience  which  was  being  caused  by  the 
strike.  It  is,  of  course,  ox>en  to  you  to  inquire  what 
the  Board  of  Trade  did  or  said  upon  the  receipt  of 
those  petitions.  If  you  do  I  think  you  will  probably 
find  it  confirmatory  of  what  was  stated  by  one  of  the 
witnesses,  that  the  whole  reason  of  that  strike  was 
because  some  of  the  employers  we(re  not  canying  oat 
the  terms  of  Lord  Brassey's  Award  with  regard  to  oveor- 
time,  and  that  in  consequence  the  Board  of  Trade 
xiefused  to  interfera 

11753.  (Chadmum,)  I  do  not  iknow  if  you  are  aware  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  referred  all  those  petitions  to  us ; 
W4  have  the  originals. 

(Mr.  Horom  Avory.)  Those  petitions  being  referred 
to  th,e  Oommission  it  would  be  open  to  the  Oommis- 
sion^^  to  inquire  why  the  Board  of  Trade  did  nothing 


or  what  th^  did  when  they  received  them  in  tha 
autumn  of  last  year,  or  what  answer  they  gava 

11754.  {Mr.  Lyttdton.)  Was  your  company  repre- 
sented, do  you  remember,  before  that  Committee  of  1804 
of  Mr.  Jackson's  7 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  I  presume  so. 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  No,  I  remember  they  did 
not  appear.  I  happened  to  draft  that  bilL  What  I 
did  was  to  reproduce  in  the  bill  of  1894  verbatim  the 
clauses  affecting  the  Watermen's  Company  from  the 
^TJfttaTig  Acts  which  were  being  consolidated.  I  did 
not  vary  them  at  alL 
11754a.  (Mr.  Lyttdton.)  There  was  no  amendment? 
(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  No,  there  was  no  alteration. 
I  think  in  the  last  part  of  the  bill  they  were  just  put  in 
en  bloc. 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  It  was,  I  am  told,  because  the 
company  found  that  they  were  adequately  protected  by 
these  clauses  in  the  Act  of  1894  that  they  did  not 
appear  or  think  it  necessary  to  take  any  part  It  was 
upon  being  assured  that  those  clauses  were  there  that 
they  abstained  from  taking  any  part  in  it 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  It  was  simply  consolida- 
tion as  far  as  you  were  concerned. 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  Yes.  These  were  the  re- 
enaotments  of  the  provisions  of  1864.  I  proposenow 
just  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  chief  points  which 
have  been  urged  in  favour  of  this  amendment  of  the 
law  I  will  deal  with  what  seem  to  me  to  "be  the  more 
powerful  arguments.  It  is  said  that  these  restrictions 
are  limited. 

11756.  {Mr.  Lyttdton.)  Are  you  still  on  your  first 
point? 

(Mr.  Avory.)  I   am   still  on   the  point   as  to  the 
licences.     It  is  said  that  the  restrictions  are  limited  to 
the  barges  which  are  navigating  within  the  lunsdw^on 
of  the  Watermen's  Company,  and^that  the  barges  whic^ 
come  from  without,  altJiough  they  may  navigate  tlmmgh 
the  same  water,  are  not  subject  to  these  restrictions. 
At  first  sight,  of  course,  that  appears  to  be  a  strong 
argument      I  suggest  that  the  answer  to  it  is  that  m 
practice  you  find,  in  the  majority  of  cases  at  lewt,  that 
a  licensed  man  is  taken  on  board  as  soon  as  the  barge 
comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Watermen  s  Com- 
nany.      In  other  words,  as  soon  as  it  comes  within  that 
Wt  of  the  river  where  it  is  recognised  that  there  is  «- 
^tional  difficulty.     It  is  quite  true  that  m  some  casMj 
as  the  law  does  not  require  it,  this  lighterman  is  not 
taken  on  board.      I  suggest  to  you  that  the  result  of  the 
whole  evidence  is  that  in  the  majority  of  case©  that  help 
is  taken  on  board.      It  is  a  very  strong  answer  to  the 
argument  if  you  find  that  people  avail  themselves  of 
this  assistance  although  they  are  not  obliged  by  law  to 
do  a.      Then,  again,  it  is  said  that  the  practice  of  tow- 
inff  barges  has  so  much  increased  that  the  necessity  no 
Wer  exists  for  ike  licensed  man  who  has  been  edu- 
cated and  brought  up  to  this  trade  bemg   on  board. 
With  regard  to  that,    I    answer   that  in  fact  there  i8 
always  one  licensed  man  on  board  the  tug,  and,  as  was 
stated  during  the  hearing,  tug^wners  and  bargeowners 
have  apparently  never  yet  suggested  that  they  are  not 
required  by  law  to  have  this  one  licensed  man  on  boaia 
the  tug.      The  company  has  been  waiting  for  ai\^oppor- 
tunity  of  testing  that  question  if  it  ever  arose,  but  the 
bargwwners  and  the  tug-owners  have  ai>parently  acqm- 
escwi  at  all  events  in  the  practice  of  keepmg  one  licensed 
man  on  board.     Further,  in  answer  to  this  a^ment, 
I  say  that  the  evidence  shows  that  for  short  distMices 
towing  is  not  available,  and  it  must  always  contmuc 
to  be  the  practice  on  this  river  for  a  large  amount  ot 
navigation  over  short  distances  to  be  done  under  oars. 
At  Appendix  4  of  the  28th  day  appears  a  list  of  ^rge^ 
owners  wtho  are  now  in  the  habit  of  navigating  their  barges 
under  oars.  That  was  a  liat  which  it  was  sUted  comprised 
half  the  number  of  bargeowners,  and  it  was  Mid  that 
probably  half  the  total  barges  at  the  present  day  were 
in  fact  being  navigated  under  oars  for  some  distances. 
If,  therefore,  it  be  the  fact  that  this  practice  must  con- 
tinue, the  necessity  for  the  proper  navigation,  ^  «>^"J^ 
also  continues.     I  call  your  attention  also  to  t4ie  fact? 
that  have  been  proved  in  regard  to  some  insurance  com- 
panies at  all  events.     A  policy  was  put  in  at  question 
10865  showing  that  the  ordinary  policy  on  the  barge  con- 
tains a  condition  that  the  barge  -has  to  be  nayi^ted  m 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  tiiese  Acts.      a» 
is  quite  true  that  my  learned  friend  in  answer  to  w» 
put  in  at  question  11646  a  cargo  policy  which  con- 
tains   no    such    condition.       Finding    that    that    has 
been   put  in,    I  desire   to  call  your  attention  now  u> 
this,  because  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  qnes^ 
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lion  of  the  Medwaj  baxges.  I  have  before  me  here 
the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Rochester  Barge  In- 

.surance  Association,  in  which  many  of  these  barges 
which  come  from  the  Medway  are  insured,  and  I  tind 

.a  similar  provision  there.      It  is  this :    *'  In  the  event 

•  of  any  barge  insured  in  the  Association  sustaining  or 
<  doing  damage  in  navigating  the  bridges  of  the  Thames, 

Medway,  and  Swale,  when  loaded,  without  having  ou 
.board  a  bridge  hofveller  or  other  competent  help,  a  de- 
duction of  25  per  cent  shall  be  made  from  the  amount 
which  would  otherwise  be  allowed  bv  the  Association 
in  respect  of  such  damage. '^  You  will  remeniber  that 
.  the  meaning  of  ''  hoveller  "  is  one  of  those  licensed  men 
who  are  waiting  about  for  a  job. 

(Mr.  Claude  Bnggallay.)  No,  not  necessarily.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  that. 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  The  evidence  was  that  a  hovel- 
ler means  one  of  the  licensed  men  who  wait  about  or 
iiover  about  for  a  ship. 

(Chairman.)  That  was  your  evidence,  Mr.  Avory. 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  I  think  the  witness  assented  to 
it,  my  Lord. 

(Mr.  Claude  Baggailaij)  I  do  not  think  the  evidence 

WBfi  that  he  was  a  licensed  men.     He  was  a  hoverer — 

I  think  the  term  was  explained  to  be  a  corruption  of 

that — who  waited  tu  be  taken  up  by  anybody  who  wanted 

.  an  extra  man. 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  If  you  turn  to  any  references  to 

that  individual  you  will  find  him  described  by  all  the 

iritnesses  as  a  licensed  man.    Kow  what  is  the  inference 

from  that  article  which  I  have  just  read?    They  are 

to  take  on  board  a  bridge  hoveller  or  other  competent 

help.    All  I  am  citing  this  for  is  for  the  purpose  of 

.  showing  that  this  association  recognises  that  the  bridge 

.hoveUer  is  a  competent   man — that    the    very    fact   of 

his  being  a  licensed  man  is  evidence  of  his  competence. 

Then  I  pass  on  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Comimission 

to  a  further  point  having  regard  to  the  opinions  of 

the  various  witnesses  who  have  been  called  before  the 

•  Ckunmission.  I  am  quite  aure  that  the  OommissionerB  will 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact— I  am  not  complaining  of  it 
at  all — that  these  opinions  have  been  expressed  with- 
out the  ordinary  test  of  cross-examination.  Some 
persons  have  come  here  and  expressed  an  opinion  that 
this  system  ought  to  be  abolished.  If  you  have  regard 
to  their  opinions  I  point  to  this  fact :  that  some  oi 
the  leading  practical  men  in  this  trade  who  have 
been  oalled  before  you  say  that  it  is  necessary  that  the 

-present   system   should   be  continued.     Take  for  ex- 

.  ample    Mr.    Deering  andt  Mr.   Fielder,    they  are  both 

gentlemen  who  were  called  as  witnesses  on  behalf  of 

the   master  lightermen.    They   were  put   forward  to 

represent  the  views  of  the  master  lightermen.    But  in 

'giving  their  evidence  originally  they  were  not  asked 

:  anything  about  the  Watermen's  Company  or  the  system 

•of  licensing.     They  were  recalled) (for  the  purpose,  when 

my   case  was   reached   and   both  <^  those  gentlemen 

who  are  representative  menr— both  of  them  large  barge- 

'  owners  and  master  lightermen — in  the  strongest  terms 

•  agreed  that  the  present  system  should  be  continued 
and  that  above  all  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  the 
man  shall  be  competent  as  shown  by  a  certificate, 
but  that  the  only  way  in  which  he  can   acquire   that 

•competence  is  education  on  the  river,  such  as  is 
gained  by  apprenticeship.  Dealing  with  this  evidence 
I  submit  to  you  that  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
is  in  favour  of  continuing  that  system.  I  find  on 
Teference  to  the  proceedings  of  1800  that  every  aigu- 
ment  which  has  oeen  adduced  before  you  was  urged 
'  before  that  Committee  in  1890.  I  have  read  through  the 
speech  of  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Pemtber,  who  intro- 
duced the  Bill  before  the  Committee  and  opened  the 
proceedings,  and  I  have  read  through  the  evidence  of 
most  of  the  witnesses,  and  I  find  many  of  them  were 
the  same  as  you  have  heard  before  this  Commission. 
Mr.  Hugh  Colin  Smith,  who  gave  evidence  here,  gave 

•  evidence  also  before  that  Committee.  He  told  me 
that  he  gave  evidence  specifically  to  ^e  same  effect ; 
and  erery  arp^im'ent  that  has  been  urged  here  was 
urged  in  1800,  including  the  matter  of  the  towing. 
For  instance,  one  of  the  witnesses  I  find  was  a  Mr. 
Arthur  Frey.  You  will  find  that  almost  every  point 
which  has  been  taken  here  was  taken  by  him  in  his 

•  evidence  in  favour  of  abolishing  these  restrictions.  With 
regard  to  towing  I  find  this  :  *'  (Q.)  Is  it  your  opinion 
that  the  barginf?  will  more  and  more  develop  into 
towing?  (A.)  Taking  the  present  ratio,  it  soon  will 
be  all  towing."    None  of  those  arguments  availed  in 

'  1*W  to   convince   that   Committee   that    thin   system 

•  xhnnld  be  abolished. 


The  next  point  which  is  an  od  eaptandum  argument  ^^'*-  Haraee 
rather,  is  this;  why  should  there  be  any  such  system  A^-ory^.c. 
for  lightermen  when  an  employer  can  employ  any  man  |  j„)y  i9qj, 
he  likee  as  a  carman  ?  i  submit  there  is  no  analogy.  — '- — 
A  carman  is  not  navigating  on  a  surface  which  is 
moving  with  him ;  the  only  resemblance  between  the 
two  cases  that  I  see  is  that  both  the  barge  and  the 
horse  are  dumb.  The  man  who  is  driving  the  horse 
ha£  the  assistance  of  an  intelligent  animal.  There  Li 
this  further  difference  between  them.  Where  is  the 
policeman  in  the  river  to  hold  up  his  hand  to  regulate 
the  traffic,  and  where  would  the  traffic  of  the  streets  oi 
London  be  if  it  w^e  not  for  the  policemen  at  the  cross 
streets  to  regulate  it?  If  there  were  any  comparison 
between  these  two  cases  I  suggest  that  the  proper 
reform  would  lie  in  a  regulation  which  required  the 
carman  to  be  licensed  and  to  have  a  certificate  of  com- 
petency before  he  is  allowed  to  drive  these  heavy  vans 
through  the  streets  of  London.  When  you  have  regard 
to  the  number  of  serious  accidents  that  are  constantly 
happening  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  law 
that  carmen  as  well  as  omnibus  drivers  and  cabmen 
should  have  some  certificate  of  competence  before  they 
are  allowed  to  drive. 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  Cabmen  do  not  have  a  cer- 
tiiicate  of  competence. 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  They  have  licences. 

(Chairman.)  We  must  please  adhere  to  our  subject. 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  I  am  sorry,  my  Lord,  if  I  have 
digressed  ;  I  have  been  provoked  into  doing  so  by  this 
comparison.  There  is  one  other  point  I  wish  to  deal 
with.  It  was  said  by  one  of  the  witnesses  that  there  is 
a  deficiency  in  the  number  of  men  available  for  this 
work  on  the  river.  Surely  the  answer  ix>  that  is  that 
if  there  were  a  greater  demand  the  supply  would  be 
equal  to  it.  The  number  of  contract  men  who  could 
be  licensed  is  almost  unlimited,  and  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  they  would  have  been  increased  if  there 
were  any  necessity  for  it.  The  evidence  on  the  oUier 
hand  shows  that  at  the  present  moment  there  is  a 
large  number  of  these  men,  something  like  800  I  think 
it  was  stated,  out  of  employment.  Tjierefore  it  cannot 
be  inferred  that  there  is  any  real  necessity  for  an  in- 
crease. That  is  all  I  have  to  say  upon  the  general 
question  of  whether  some  system  of  licensing  and  ex- 
amination of  these  lightermen  ought  to  prevail. 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  If  you  are  going  to  another 
subject  miffht  I  just  call  your  attention  to  this,  Mr. 
Avory.  I  had  not  seen  these  Articles  of  Association 
before.  I  see  that  the  regulation  to  which  you  have 
referred  of  the  Bocheeter  fiarge  Insurance  Association 
mentions  bridge  hovellers  in  respect,  not  only  of  the 
Thames,  but  of  the  Medway  and  the  Swale.  It  cannot 
mean  licensed  men  in  that  case. 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  No  doubt  that  is  why  the  words 
"  or  other  competent  help ''  were  introduced. 

(Mr.  Claude  BaagaUay.)  It  does  not  in  any  way  re- 
strict it  to  licensed  men.  It  is  brid|ge  hovellers,  appli- 
cable to  any  of  the  three  rivers. 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  I  think  my  argument  was  mis- 
understood. I  only  used  this  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  the  association  recognised!  ^e  bridge  hoveller 
as  a  competent  man,  and  if  they  have  not  a  bridge 
hoveller  (which  they  cannot  get  on  the  Medway)  then 
they  must  have  some  other  competent  help.  That  was 
all  I  said. 

Now  upon  the  second  point,  as  to  whether  the  com- 
pany should  be  abolished  in  the  sense  of  being  deprived 
of  its  present  duty  of  looking  after  the  lightermen  on 
the  River  l^ames,  I  appeal  to  the  same  history  to . 
which  I  have  already  called  attention — ^to  these  repeated 
attacks  that  have  been  made  and  which  have  always 
been  anvwered  in  their  favour,  and  especiaHy  to  the 
report  in  1800,  which  distinctdy  recognised  that  the 
Watermen's  Company  were  the  proper  persons  to  con- 
tinue this  superviston  and  education  of  the  lightermen 
and  the  watermen  on  the  river.  When  that  ComMiit- 
tee  recommended  that  the  Board!  of  Trade  should  intro- 
dlice  a  bill  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  I  find 
as  part  of  the  history  that  the  Board  of  Trade  when  ap- 
pealed to  refused  to  take  any  steps. 

11756.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  Where  do  yon  get  that  statemen* 
from? 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  I  will  give  you  my  antfaoritiyy 
sir ;  it  is  none  else  than  my  mend,  Mr.  Claude  Bac 
gaUay. 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  Ton  say  you  are  quoting  me, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  speeches  of  counsel  are  naly* 
the  speeches  of  their  clients.    It  is  what  I  wa«  in* 
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Mr.  Horan-  rtraoted  to  say  by  your  clients  of  to-day.    I  do  not 

Avory,  K.r.  object,  but  it  is  not  usual  to  refer  to  the  sipeeohes  of 

I  Ju1t~19(U  ^*^^^^  ^^  other  matters,  because  it  is  not  their  opinion, 

_^! *  but  the  opinion  of  their  clients. 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  I  can  aasure  my  friend  I  am 
not  going  to  read  anything  like  opinion  or  advooacy 
of  his  in  1899,  but  I  am  only  taking  the  facts  ivfiich  he 
mentioned  in  his  speech,  and  which^  I  presume,  liad 
been  yerified.  It  ma^  be  'wortii  nothing,  as  my  friend 
suggests,  but  I  find  it  is  stated  liiat  after  that  rei>ort 
the  Board  of  Trade  was  appealed  to.  My  friend  said : 
"*  A  deputation  went  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Sir 
Midhael  Hicks-Beach,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
said  that  they  were  mistaken  as  to  the  report  of  the 
Oommittee.  It  was  not  a  very  intelligible  report,  and 
he  oommunioated  with  Mr.  Ohilders,  who  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  Oomimdttee.  He  foxuid  that  the  Commit- 
tee meant  that,  wfiile  the  electors  should  be  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  freemen  of  the  oomtpany,  yet  they 
also  desired  representatives  of  pubdic  bodies  such  as 
the  London  County  Council,  the  Thames  Conservancy, 
or  the  Council  of  Riparian  Owners ;  but  on  oommuni- 
cation  with  these  Ibodies  he  found  (that  is,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  found)  that  not  one  of  them 
wished'  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  anatter.  Then 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  furUier  discuesion  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  ultimately  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  absolutely 
refused  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  have  any- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  said,  'If 
you  want  to  •promote  the  bill  you  must  promote  a  bill 
of  your  own  as  a  private  bilL' " 

11767.  (Mr.  Edh.)  Was  the  date  of  that  1891? 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  The  date  of  this  deputation  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  must  have  been  in  1891 ;  it  is  not 
stated  here,  but  it  must  have  been  in:  1891  because  I 
am  going  to  show  you  what  it  was  followed  by.  It  was 
followed  by  a  private  Bill  introduced  in  1892  by  Mr. 
Wootton  Isaacson  among  others.  That  Bill  was  thrown 
out.  /In  1393  tlie  Watermen's  Company  .themselTee 
introduced  and  passed  The  Thames  Watermen's  and 
Lightermen's  Act  of  that  year.  That  is  the  Act  that  has 
been  referred  to,  providing  for  the  registration  of  barges 
and  craft  on  the  river.  Why  I  call  attention  to  it  is 
this ;  in  1893  the  Board  of  Trade  themselves  drew  up 
and  supplied  the  schedule  for  that  Act  of  1893,  recognis- 
ing in  that  year  the  Watermen's  Company  as  the  proper 
persons  to  carry  out  these  duties.  That  is  all  I  mention 
it  for  because  I  say  that  was  a  recognition  by  the  Board 
of  Trade ;  they  assisted  them  in  passing  this  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  reoognised  the  Watermen's  Company 
as  being  the  proper  persons  to  hAve  the  supervision  of 
registration,  and  so  on. 

11756.  (Mr.  Lyttdton,)  What  do  you  mean  by  drawing 
up  the  schedules? 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  The  schedules  of  the  measure- 
ment of  barges  and  die  fees  to  be  charged,  and  so  on. 
"Now,  still  upon  the  point  as  to  how  far  Parliament  has 
recognis€(l  the  Watermen's  Company  as  being  a  body 
that  ought  to  continue  to  exist,  in  1894  I  have  called 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy Act  these  provisions  were  re-enacted,  and  by 
sections  309  and  310  of  that  Act  it  was  provided  that 
the  accounts  of  the  Company  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Con- 
servators and  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  By  section  310 
it  is  provided  also  that  if  at  any  time  it  appears  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  tibat  the  income  of  the  Company  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  proper  expenditure, 
then  the  Board  of  Trade  might  direct  them  to  reduce 
the  fees  which  are  charged.  There  a^^ain  is  a  recog- 
nition in  1894  by  the  legislature  of  the  Watermen's 
Oompany. 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair 
to  put  it  in  that  way.  This  was  a  mere  re-enactinent, 
beoauee  under  the  Act  of  1893  Parliament  imposed  an 
obligation  on  the  Thames  Oonservanoy  to  intaxxluce  a 
Bill  in.  1894  req[>eali3ig  all  their  Acts  and  consolidating 
the  pnyvieions  with  amendments,  and  ithese  pxovimons 
xelating  to  the  Waierman'e  Company  were  only  repio- 
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duced  verbatim  at  the  end  of  the  Act  without  any  alteita*- 
tion  at  all.  That  is  now  that  came  about ;  it  was  neror^ 
before  Parliament  in  the  sense  of  being  reconsidered. 

{Mr,  Horace  Avory.)  I  quite  f<^ow  that.    I  am  en- 
titled to  say  tiiat  if  the  Aot  waa  passed  in  1894  it  was. 
a  recognition  by  Parliament  of  the  Watennen's  Oom-- 
pany  ae  the  proper  persons  to  be  entrusted  with  these 
duties,  and  it  was  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they 
derive  a  certain  income  from  these  eouroes,  and  the- 
Board  of  Trade  is  to  regulaite  that  income  by  reducing 
the  fees  if  they  find  it  is  proi>er  to  do  so.    That  is  fol- 
lowed in  1^9  by  the  Bill  of  which  you  have  heard,  a . 
Bill    introduced  and  referred  to  a    Committee  of   the 
House  of  Lords,  which  proposed  to  alter  the  ooniStruc- 
tion  of  the  Watennen's  Company.    Thel  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  threw  out  that  Bill.    I  want  to  point 
this  out  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission.    Sup- 
posing the  powers  which  are  at  present  exercised  by  the- 
Watermen's  Company  were  to  be  transferred  to  some- 
new  authority  for  the  Port  of  London,  what  would  hap- 
pen in  practice?    Cbvionsly  these  duties  would  have- 
to  be  delegated  to  some  Oonuniittee  who  would  liave  in' 
effect  to  peif  oim  the  duties  which  the  Watermen's  Com- 
pany now  perform.      Supposing  you  thoiu^ht  that  the- 
lightermen  ought  to  be  licensed,  and  ougl^  to  be  com- 
petent as  shown  by  some  examination,  it  is  obvious 
that  suoh.  a  Committee  as  this  would  have  to  be  formed 
— a    Committee    of    this     new    public    trust.      Who* 
would    they    be?     It    is    not    suggested     that     any 
practical    men    such    as    at    present    constitute    tiie 
court  of  the  Watermen's  Company  are  to  be  members 
of  this  public  trust,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  no  Com- 
mittee of  a  body  who  are  likely  to  be  appointed  would  be 
competent  to  perform  the  duties  which  at  present  ere* 

f performed  by  the  Watennen's  Ccwnpany — to  examine  a 
Lghiterman,  for  instance,  practically,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  he  was  competent  Is  it  proposed  that  the- 
new  Port  of  London  authority  should  exercise  this  juris* 
diction  over  the  lightermen,  and  that  the  Watermen's 
Company  is  still  to  earist  in  order  to  control  the  water- 
men? As  I  have  pointed  out,  they  cannot  exist  for  that 
purpose,  merely  because  they  have  not  revenue 
sufficient. 

11759.  (Sir  BoheH  GifFen.)  Misfht  I  ask  the    learned' 
counsel  if  he  could  tell  us  -how  many  watermen  there  are 
as  distinguished  from  lightermen. 

(Mr,  Horace  Avory.)  About  600  watermen  as  distin- 
pu'ch^l  from  lightermen. 

11760.  (Sir  Bohert  GifFm.)  Are  those  600  included  in 
the  members  which  are  given  at  Question  10646,  where- 
the  number  of  licensed  men  is  stated  as  6,863? 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory,)  They  are  included.     Ton  under- 
stand, of  course,  that  the   individual    holds  the    two* 
licences,  in  some  cases  at  all  events. 

11761.  (Sir  John  WoLfe-Barry.)  Does  the  licence  apply 
to  the  whole  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Watermen's  Com- 
pany, or  is  there  any  difference  between  the  licence  for  • 
watermen  above  and  below  London  Bridge  ? 

(Mr.  Horace  Avory.)  There  is  no  difference.       The- 
Ccanmissioners  would,  of  course,  consider  before  making 
any  recommendation  which  might  lead  to  tlie  extinction 
or  abolition  of  this  Company  the  fact  that  during  all 
those  years  of  course  numbers  of  persons  have  acquired 
vested  interests  in  this  Company.    It  is  not  like  the  case  • 
of  a  company  which  lias  lai^ge  funds  at  its  disposal, 
which  would  be  available  for  compensating  or  penaion- 
ing  the  officials.    The  accounts  which  have  been  put  in 
show  that  their  total  fund  is  a  sum  of  something  like  • 
£7,000  ;  their  revenue  is  just  sufficient  only  to  maintain  • 
the  offices,  and  the  inspector,  and  so  on  ;  and  upon  tJie  - 
whole  I  submit  to  you  that  no  sufficient  case  has  been 
made  out  to  justify  any  recommendation  which  would 
be  from  the  history  as  I  have  narrated  it  to  you,  in- 
direct conflict  to  the  opinion  of  Parliament  expressed 
over  and  over  again  ever  mnce  the  year  1859. 

My  Lord,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  those  two  points, 
and  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  the  consideration  you  have  - 
shown  me. 


Mr.  P.  F.  Daldt  called  to  address  the  Commisswn. 


us   on 


11762.  (Chairman.)  You  appear  to   address 
behalf  of  the  London  County  Counoil? 

(Mr.  Daldy.)  If  your  Lordship  and  the  Commis- 
ftiooers  please.  Appearing  to  support  before  the  Com- 
mission the  case  of  the  London  County  Council,  I 
think  there  would  be  no  justification  whs^ver  for  my 
attempting  to  argue  or  support  the  points  which  are  al- 
vsady  represented  by  tbe  specific  separate  interests. 
ITierefore  I  am  thrown  somewhat  into  criticism  on  the 
general  proposals  and  outlines  of  the  schemes,  and 
fiiose  I  am  fully  aware  are  points  with  regard  to  which 


the  Commissioners  stand  necessarily  on  a  somewhat 
higher  level  Uian  I  can,  and,  therefore,  I  wish  to  make  - 
my  remaifks  as  short  as  possible  upon  those  points. 
When  one  comes  to  the  heart  of  a  case  like  this  it  all 
resolves  itself  into  the  question  of  what  the  deficiencies. 
of  the  Port  of  London  are,  and  what  steps  you  are  going 
to  take  to  remedy  those  deficiencies.  Really  the  lead- 
ing principle  of  an  inquiry  like  this  is  to  ascertain 
whether  you  are  or  are  not  in  the  presence  of  what  I 
may  call  an  imperative  case,  an  urgent  case ;  as  dis- 
tinguished from  what  one  may  call  perhaps  a  secondary 
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•or  ordinajy  case,  because,  of  course,  if  you  once  estab- 
lish what  HO  many  of  the  witnesses  have  spoken  of  as 

.  an  imperative  case,  then  you  come  into  a  position  which 

'^«nable8  you  to  recommend  interference  with  existing 
interests  and  things  of  that  kind,  which  would  not  be 
reasonable  in  an  ordinary  current  case.      I  must  admit, 

•  of  course,  that  to  some  extent  a  case  of  that  kind  must 
be  shown  to  carry  through  the  scheme  which  the  County 

'  Council  have  proposed.  Of  course,  if  it  were  a  case  for 
readjustment  of  charges,  a  case  for  the  purchase  of 
waterworks,  or  an  application  by  a  railway  company  for 

.  further  powers,  there  you  compensate  every  existing  in- 
terest, and  you  do  not  ask  any  of  them  to  give  way. 
But  that  is  not  the  caso  here-      I  cannot  jKxint  that  ob- 

.  solvation  better  than  by  a  short  reference  to  this  dis- 
puted free  water  clause.  Of  course  it  has  come  out 
that  in  the  year  1855  a  responsible  minister  of  the  Crown 
in  Parliament  said  this :  "  There  was  what  I  believe 
ia  known  to  the  law  as  a  dedication  of  the  created  water 

.apace  for  that  purpose,  the  newly  created  water  space 
Ming  as  free  as  the  River  Thames."  That  is  Mr.  Card- 
well's  8i>eech  in  the  year  1855. 

11763.  {Mr,  EUi8.)  When  he  wa4B  President  of  the 
.  Board  of  Trade,  I  suppose  7 

{Mr.  D<ddy,)  1  <had  forgotten  that  for  the  moment, 
but  he  was  the  Government  official  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  bill,  and  he  probably  occupied  some  such  office  as 
that.      May  I  say  to  the  Commission  that  those  words 

.  atmck  me  as  a  lawyer  very  much.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  maxim  :n  law  less  open  to  question  or  exception 
than  the  maxim  **  Once  a  highway,  always  a  highway." 
It  is  a  maxim  which  is  so  inherently  strong  that  it  may 
produce  a  most  extraordinary  result  sometimes.  For 
instance,  take  the  case  of  a  public  pathway  which  has 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  which  people  nave  not  been  care- 
ful about*       If  a  palace  had  been  built  across  it,  say 

.  100  years  afterwards,  and  somebody  was  able  to  estab- 

.  lish  that  that  was  once  a  f  ootwav,  then  that  palace,  no 
matter  what  it  cost,  must  come  aown,  and  the  old  path- 
way stand,  and  be  available  to  the  public  as  it  was  be- 
fore.     I  think  there  was  some  suggestion  that  this  was 

.  a  limited  public  right  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  I 
do  not  really  find  that  It  is  not  a  right  reserved  for 
lightermen  at  all,  but  it  is  the  right  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  that  is  the  way  it  has  been  descril^.  If  you 
take  that  statement  that  I  have  read,  which  was  made 

•  45  years  ago,  as  to  that  public  way,  and  then  add  to  it 
the  fact  that  in  all  the  Dock  Acts  you  get  the  same 

•  clause  over  and  over  again,  and  the  same  policy  of  Par- 
liament right  away  through,  one  is  in  the  pre- 
sence, one  feels,  of  a  very  difficult  case,  where 
it     is     sought     to    recommend     an     alteration    in 

.a  status  of  that  kind.  I  am  not  concerned  to 
argue  this  point  of  the  free  water  Clause  from  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  do  so  from  one 
point  of  view  or  the  other.  All  I  refer  to  it  for  is  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  necessity  of  seeing  how  far  this 
IS  an  imperative  case.     In  an  ordinary  case  to  make  an 

'  ordinary  change  of  rights,  as  I  say  like  transferring  an 
undertaking  from  one  waterworks  company  to  another 
•or  something  of  that  kind,  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  say  that  yon  could  justify  interference  with  such  a 
right  as  that.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  in  the 
presence  of  an  imperative  case,  one  of  necessity,  one 

•  caa  see  at  once  that  a  proposition  that  the  lighters 

-  should  pay  what  the  dock  services  are  worth  to  them 
or  something  of  that  kind,  does  become  possible  and 
does  become  reasonable  to  some  extent     Then  again 

•  one  cannot  help  seeing  this :  in  this  port  for  some  years 
there  has  been  this  free  lighterage  Clause  which  must 

'  have  had  a  tendency  to  drive  the  port  into  lighterage, 
«nd  make  it  a  lighterage  port.  If  the  Commission, 
looking  into  that  matter,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  li^terage  in  this  port  was  responsible  for  a  great 

•  deal  of  delay,  and  Uiat  there  was  too  much  lighterage, 
it  would  then  be  open  to  the  Commission  to  recommend 
a  modification  to  tiiat  extent  only  of  this  free  water 

•  Clause,     Again  it  miriit  be  said  that  a  case  could  be 

-  shown  for  putting  a  diarge  on  goods  which  go  to  com- 
peting warehouses,  and  not  on  goods  or  lighters  that 

•  do  not  go  to  competing  warehouses.  All  those  are 
matters  for  the  Commisaion  to  coneider,  and  I  simply 
put  them  forward  without  expressing  an  opinion  upon 
them,  merely  saying  that  in  the  face  of  such  a  public 
declaration  as  that  I  cannot  understand  how  the  dock 
companies  can  possibly  be  allowed  in  the  intereets  of 

-their  shareholders  to  clean  take  away  such  an  eminent 
public  right  as  that  My  Lord,  I  am  not  going  tn 
attempt  to  make  an  argument  before  the  Commission 
as  to  the  actual  state  of  this  port  ^\^^JS?^^  5 

the  matters  now  required.    My  friend,  Mr.  Whitehead, 
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for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  will  be  able  to  say  any-   \Mr.  F.  ^.* 
thing  there  is  to  say  vrith  regard  to  that.      I  do  not       iMxldy. 
think  it  would  be  right  to  go  into  the  whole  case  and  ^ 
make  out  a  case  of  unreasonableness  in  that  way.    Nor 
again  do  I  think  that  I  ought  to  refer,  though  I  leave 
it  with  some  reluctance,  to  the   e^dence  which   has 
been  given  about  foreign  ports.     One  takes  for  instance 
a  matter  like  this.     Looking  at  Mr.  Gomme's  figures, 
supposing  you    compare    the   shipping    entered   with 
caivoes  in  the  Ports  of  London,  Hamburg,  and  Rotter- 
dam in  the  years   1850  and   1899,   you  find  that  in 
London  there  were  5,155,000  tons  in  the  year  1850,  and 
in  the  year  1899  something  over  15  million  tons ;    so 
that  the  multiplier  to  get  the  state  of  things  m  1899 
from  the  year  1860,  in  the  case  of  London,  is  something 
like  the  figure  3,  but  in  the  case  of  Hamburg  ^e  figure 
is  nearly  14,  and  in  the  case  of  Rotterdam  I  think  it  is 
something  like  18.      Those  are  figures  which  of  course 
must  be  looked  into,  and  considerations  which  must  be 
entertained  at  some  time  or  another.      I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  attempt  an  argument  upon  them,  because  ttiej 
StT  matters    whioh    are    perhaps    better  considered 
quietly  and  cawfully,  rather  than    by    means    of  a 
speech    from     Counsel        With    regard     to     that 
I^^   it    in    this    way;     those    mattens    may    be 
ve^    us^ul    as^nfiiiiing     the    direct     evidence 
wSh  hLs  been  given,  but  ?eally  the  matter  is  most 
^Wy  brought  forward  before  the  Commission  and 
?he  ic  by  the  evidence  of  all  these  leading  mer- 
^Inte  who  have  come  and  told  the  Commission  Uiat 
Se  8^  of  tSs  in  the  Port  is  not  only  un^atisfac- 
to^    but  that  a  change  is  imperatively  required.     So 
S  with  r^^^^     to  the  queSion  of  the  aearness  of 
?ge   pS   that    again  seems  almost  too  wide  to  be 
argued  within  the  limits  of  a  speech  by  Counsel,  and 
iTo  not  intend   to  attempt  it..    It  is  sometimes   of 
assistance  in  matters  of  this  kind  to  see  how  much 
reallV  is  common  ground,  and  how  far  you  can  get 
from  that.  I  think  in  this  case  there  is  an  a^olute  con- 
sensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  a  public  aj^thority  for 
SrPort.    There  must  be.     I  cannot  really  see  that 
there  is  any  substontial  opposition  to  that  ^^gg^*?^^ 
at  all.    If  you  wanted  an  authority  in  addition  to  that 
general  consensus  of  opinion  I  should  submit  th^^^ 
very  strong  one  was  furnished  by  the  exhibition  beforo 
this  Commission  of  the  various  interests,  and  the  ex- 
treme conflict  in   which  they   anpear   to   be.      It    is 
natural  enough,  of  course,  that  they  should  each  come 
forward  and  look  after  their  own  rights  in  the  most 
tenacious  manner,  and  their  evidence  betrays  that  tney 
are  regarding  the   matter  almost  entirely  from  Uieir 
own  point  of  view.    Take  the  Short  Sea  Traders,  take 
every  one  who  has  given  evidence,  and  the  one  matter 
that  they  stick  at  w  the  thing  that  affects  their  own 
particular  trade.    That  by  it»elf  would  form  a  con- 
siderable argument,   I  think,   for  a  public  authority 
being  in  general  control  of  the  Port.    I  think  it  is 
further  agreed  that  the  channel  of  the  river  must  be 
deepened  ;  as  a  general  thing,  I  think  one  would  say 
somewhere  up  to  about  the   entrance  of  the   Albert 
Dock.     That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  in  which  our  neigh- 
bours have  been  active,  and  it  is  not  only  other  ports 
in  this  country  and  adjacent  ports,  but  I  think  we 
were  reading  a  few  days  ago  that  a  40  ft  channel  at 
New  York  had  been  completed.     We  are  a  little  bit 
later  than  other  people  with  regard  to  that.     I  invito 
the  Commissioners  to  consider  that  that  is  a  matter 
that  ought  to  be  done,  as  to  which  there  is  no  question, 
and  from  which  you  can,  as  it  were,  start  as  a  founda- 
tion and  proceed  to  reason  from  that  to  what  measures 
are  necessary.     I  do  not  think  I  can  put  that  bettor 
than  it  was  put   in   the   words   of  one  of  the   dock 
witnesses,   Mr.   Malcolm,  who  at  Question  1743  said 
this :   "  In  the  interest,  not  only  of  this  company,  but 
of  the  Port,  it  is  imperative  that  the  river  should  be 
made  navigable  for  vessels  of  deep  draught  above  as 
well  as  below  Gravesend,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
measures  may  be  adopted  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
deepening   without   delay."    Mr.    Malcolm,    you   will 
remember,  is  Uie  chairman  of  a  dock  company.  Having 
once   got   to   that  point,   of   course,    the   fact  of  this 
artificial  channel  in  the  river,  for  I  suppose  it  is  an 
artificial  channel,   must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  channel  as  that 
made  and  maintained,  to  some  extent  gives  rise  to  a 
new  state  of  things  in  the  river.     I  can  point  out  one 
instance  at  once.     It  may  not  be  a  very  important 
matter,  but  when  you  have  to  maintain  a  deep  and 
artificial  channel  with  possibly  very  grpat  difficulties 
in  mainlaining  it,  a  matter  like  the  use  of  these  blowei^ 
whioh   have  been   spoken  of  to  dear   out  the   docks 
possibly  ought  to  some  extent  to  be  under  the  control 
of   the  authority   which   has   to  keep   that   artificial- 
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Mr.  F.  F.     channel   going.     Then   again,    assuming  yon  do  that 
I^dy,       piece  of  work  you  have  to  consider  the  benefit  to  the 
Tulv  1901    ^^^^®  which  will  arise  from  that  expenditure.     It  may 
^         *    or  may  not  be  a  benefit ;   it  may  be  that  if  all  the 
warehouse   goods    at   present   come   up  to   the  upper 
docks  and  you  make  those  upper  docks  available  for 
deep  water  vessels  there   may  be  an  effect  upon  the 
Tilbury  Dock  which  is  not  altogether  anticipated.     As 
we  know  in  the  history  of  these  oocks  the  movement  has 
been  to  get  the  accommodation  further  down  the  river. 
As  railway  communication  and  that  kind  of  thing  has 
improved  Hhe  business  has  gone  further  down.    It  may 
be  that  when  that  deepened  channe^l  is  made  it  may 
make    an    important    difference    in    that    diroation. 
Then,   a^;aiii,  I  do  not  know — and  it  is  a  matter  of 
engineering  knowledge  and  opinion — ^whether  the  bal- 
last which  is  dredged  from  this  channel  may  not  be  dis- 
posed of  in  some  way  or  another  in  connection  with 
the  formation  of  wharves,  or  jetties,  or  things  of  that 
kind.     If  that  were  so,  that  again  would  be  an  argu- 
xaeiot  for  saying  that  this  deepened  channel  does  in- 
volve or  may  involve  a  further  distribution  in  a  number 
of  these  jn-atters  in  the  liver,  of  the  authorities,  and 
the  works  which  the  authorities  attend  to.    But,  more 
imiportant  still,  there  is  an  influence  which  follows  as 
soon  as  you  get  that  deep  channel,  and  that  is  thac  in 
adylition  to  the  increased  cost  of  the  tmaintenance  of  the 
channel,  you  have,  if  I  take  it  at  3  .per  cent,  on  2^ 
millionB  la  year,  a  charge  of  something  like  £75,000  a 
year  extra.     That,  of  counse,  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
It  certainly  seems  to  say  that  you  cannot  stop  short 
of  that  deepening  of  the  river,  because  if  you  do  atop 
theore  you  are  putting  a  charge  of  at  least  £75,000  a  year 
and  the  maintenance  without  any  provision  for  tiie 
docks  being  connected  with  it,  and  the  docks  being 
made  efficient  to  serve  with  it  and  in  that  way  to  enable 
the  full,  or  anything  like  the  full,  advantage  to  be 
taken  of  the  deepened  channel  on  which  you  have 
spent  80  much  money.    I  assume  for  the  moment  that 
in  addition  to  that  deepening  of  the  river  improved  faci- 
lities to  the  extent  of  something  like  t)wo  millions  or 
2^  half  millione  will  be  required  in  some  ^hape  or  other, 
and  that  the  Gommiseionera  wil'l  recommend  something 
of  that  kind  in  some  way.    I  mean  something  that  will 
giTe  better  despatch  in  this  port,  and  something  that 
will  brin^  the  goods,  in  cases  where  it  can  be  done, 
nearer  to  the  centre  of  trade.    The  imiportance  of  that 
is  tharb   if   you   get   2^   millions    for   deepening   the 
river  and  2^  millions  for  this  better  acconunodation 
you  start  with  a  charge  of  at  least  £1SO,000  a  year, 
taking  it  at  3  per  cent.,  for  which  you  have  to  pro- 
vide, and  in  addition  to  that  you  have  to  maintain  the 
artificial  channel,  as  I  have  said,  and  also  to  main- 
tain the  new  works.     I  think  the  County  Council  must 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  though  I  do  not  say  it 
in  plain  words  as  coming  from  them,  that  there  is  a 
point  up  to  which  it  is  always  worth  the  ratepayers* 
while  to  bring  the  facilities  of  the  port  in  some  shape  or 
another.     Ajid  I  think  we  have  come  to  this,  or  shall 
come  to   this,   that   the  condition  of  this  port   does 
urgently  call  for  a  remedy,  and  that  this  is  a  case  in 
which  ratepayers  can   give  something  and  the  other 
interests  should  give  something.     I  will  take  an  in- 
stance of  this  that  has  come  forw^ard  very  prominently. 
It  is  said  that  if  the  London  County  Council  take  over 
these  docks  and  the  warehouses  oonneoted  with  them 
theire  will  be  competition  with  the  private  wharfingers. 
I  should  say  supposing  it  does  come  to  that,  keeping 
that  competition  within  reasonable  bounds  of  course, 
still  that  may  be  a  point  in  which,  to  meet  the  great 
state  of  difficulty  which  has  arisen  in  this  port,  one  of 
the  interests  ought  to  give  way  just  as  the  ratepayers 
have  to  give  way  a  littlle.    I  put  it  before  the  Com- 
missioners as  a  case  in  which  everybody  has  to  give 
way  a  little  all  round  in  order  to  get  this  new  work 
done  and  the  iport  brought  up  into  a  proper  state. 

11764.  {Chairman,)  Do  we  understand  that  you  are 
authorised  by  the  County  Oounoil  to  say  that  you  liaise 
no  ohjoction  to  contribute  by  a  charge  on  the  nutes  f 

{Mr,  Bcddy,)  No,  I  meant  to  say  nothing  further  than 
the  County  Council  have  said  in  their  resolutions,  and 
what  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood  said.  I  sttand  absolutely 
on  thatw  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  MbKinnon  Wood 
was  asked  about  that,  anid  he  said  we  apprehend 
that  there  will  not  be  any  charge  upon  the  rates,  be- 
cause we  think  we  can  make  the  thing  up.  That  was, 
I  think,  in  substance  what  he  said. 

11765.  {Chairman.)  Tou  do  not  go  any  further  than 
the  evidence  that  has  been  given  1 

{Mr.  Daldy.)  Na  I  will  make  that  clear,  if  I  mar, 
at  once.  Of  course,  one  cannot  help  seeing  that  if  they 
give  a  guarantee  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  risk.     They 


may  not  have  to  pay  ultimately  at  all,  but  it  is  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  risk.  It  is  a  case  in  which,  as- 
I  say,  the  urgency  is  such  that  all  the  interests  must^ 
give  way  a  little. 

Now  there  is  a  point  which  I  should  just  like  to- 
mention  in  case  it  has  not  been  put  in  precisely  this 
way  by  anybody  else.     What  I  want  to  submit  is  this ; 
in  a  port  of  this  kind  in  the  long  run  the  tendency  is 
for  any  agency  which  is  engaged  in  distributing  goods, 
or  rendering  services  to  goods,  to  get  the  value  of  its 
services,  and  no  more.     Of  course  you  may  speak  of  it 
in  a  very  wide  way :    here  are  ships,  heire  are  docks, 
here  are  lighters,  all  rendering  services  to  what  I  call 
in  the  broad  sense  the  distribution  of  goods.      I  submit 
that  as  an  economical  principle  you  do  find  that  in  any 
port  the  tendency  in  the  long  run.  is  for  the  agency,  the 
means  of  distribution,  to  get  what  its  services  are  worth 
and  no  more  ;  and  as  soon  as  you  injtxoduce  a  state  of 
things  in  which  the  distributing  agency  is  get^ting  more 
than  its  servioes  are  really  worth  to  the  goods  or  ship- 
ping, then  you  get  into  a  state  of  things  which  is  veiy 
lik^y  to  take  you  off  into  a  wrong  direction  and  get  you 
into  serious  trouble  later  on.     Of  oourse  it  is  obvious^ 
that   if  you   force  goods  into  a  particular  dock  or  a 
particular  channel,  you  may  have  other  chaafinels  in 
the    port    into    which    those    goods     may     g^,     or 
you    may    drive    the    goods    away    altogciher.      As- 
an    instance    of    that    I     find    that    in    the    yoBX- 
1865,   speaking  of  the  private  wharves,   Mr.    Capper,, 
who   was  a   dock    man,   in    his    book    on  the  '*Pait 
and  Trade  of  London,"  at  page  166,  says :  "  Neverthe- 
less, subject  as  they  are  to  all  sorts  of  disadvantages, 
the  wharves,   in  consequence  possibly  of  being  more 
economically  managed,  are  enabled  to  compete  to  a  large 
extent  for  the  business  of  the  port ;  and  by  regulating. 
their  rates  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  dock  com- 
panies, and  keeping  them  conveniently  lower,  they  con- 
tinue to  oommand  a  considerable  trade  in  all  sorts  of 
imx>orts.''    That  was  a  good  many  years  ago.     I  do  sub- 
mit that  this  is  a  matter  which  is  borne  out  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  history  of  this  port.     One  is  aware,  of  course, 
that  after  the  monopoly  expired,  say  somewhere  about 
the  year  18^,  and  after  the  Warehouse  Act  was  passed, . 
the  dividends  of  the  company  were  not  what  they  were. 
They  did  not  remain  at  10  per  cent.  ;  but  still  the  dork 
oompandes  went  on  for  some  time  charging,  I  believe, 
their  maximum  charges  and  paying  a  good  dividend  to 
their  shareholders.     I  submit  that  the  fair  intorpreta-- 
tion  of  that  is  this ;  these  people  who  built  the  docks 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  knew  what  they  were- 
about     I  believe  there  were  just  as  shrewd  merchants: 
then  as  there  are  now.     They  knew  what  they  wanted : 
they  built  these  docks  and  the  docks  answec^  their  pur- 
poses.    In  those  days  there  was  all  this  pilfering  that 
we  have  heard  about,  and  the  protection  necessary  with 
regard  to  that  and  the  provision  for  ships  not  to  load' 
in  the  river  but  in  some  sheltered  place.     At  that  time 
I  say  the  history  shows  that  the  services  of  those  docks 
as  a  distributing  agency  rendered  to  the  goods  and' 
ships  were  worth  the  money  they  charged  for  them, 
and  there  was  a  point  of  time  at  which  they  ceased  to* 
be  worth  the  same  money.     I  say  that  really  that  is  what 
you  have  to  look  at  as  a  broad  principle,  namely,  that 
these  char^res  in  the  docks  have  become,  and  indeed  have 
for  some  years  been  more  than  the  dock  services  are* 
worth.     The  moment  you  realise  that.  I  say  that  any 
attempt  to  enable  the  docks  to  put  still  further  shanres 
on  for  those  very  same  services,  which  are  not  worthr 
their  money  now  is  bound  to  lead  to  disaster.  I  believe 
that  is  the  fair  and  right  argument.     Cf  course  one 
does  not  forget  that  in  the  history  of  this  port  there  have 
been  a  number  of  disturbing  causes.     Of  course  tJiers 
has  been  a  very  great  increase  of  business  which  has 
helped  the  docks  there  ;  there  have  been  these  amalga- 
mations from  time  to  time  which  I  daresay  have  helped' 
matters ;    there  has  been  a   great   increase  of  steam 
vessels  ;  the  geographical  extension  of  the  metropolis  ; 
and  the  metropolis  growing  in  point  of  population,  of 
course,  and  as  a  cen^e  of  demand ;  and  then  thero  has 
been  this  enormous  improvemeoi  in  the  means  of  com- 
munication, and  so  on.     All  these  are  veiy  important 
matters,  but  when  you  bear  all  those  in  mind  you  still' 
do  not  find  anything  in  those  disturi>ing  causes  to  dis- 
turb the  principle  which  I  have  v«itured  to  lay  down 
before  the  Commission.     It  has  been  said  over  and  over 
again  in  evidence,  that  these  conditions  are  due  to  in- 
creasing competition  between  the  docks  ;   then  it  is  said 
that  tiiey  are  due  to  want  of  appliancea  ;   then  it  has 
been  said  again  that  there   has   been    an  insufficient 
capital  expenditure  and  no  means  of  making  a  sufficient 
capital  expenditure :  but  those  are  all,  I  submit,  merely 
intermediarv  causes;   the  real  cause  standing  above 
them  all  is*  that  the  dock  services  are  not  worth  the* 
money  that  is  charged  for  them.     How  else  is  it  tnat 
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the  docks  are  starving,  and  yet  not  charging  up  to 
their  maximum ;  unable  to  enforce  their  bye-laws 
and  keep  these  barges  and  lighters  in  order,  and  really, 
I  was  going  to  say,  honeycombed  with  these  secret 
agreements.  To  put  it  shortly,  these  docks  are  valu- 
aole  things  and  they  ought  to  make  profits,  but  the 
dock  profits  simply  go  in  delay.  Of  course  I  need  not 
say  that  for  any  satisfactory  reasoning  on  this  question, 
one  would  have  to  consider  why  it  is  that  the  Surrey 
Commarcial  Dock  on  one  side,  and  the  Millwall  Dock 
on  the  cihar,  stand  in  such  different  positions  finan- 
cially. My  suggestion  would  be  that  in  the  Surrey  Cwn- 
mercial  Dock,  where  you  have  something  that  wants 
keeping  and  wants  warehousing  like  timber,  timber 
can  go  there,  and  then,  of  course  the  services  that  the 
Surrey  Commercial  Dock  renders  to  timber  are 
worth  the  money ;  but  they  are  not  anywhere  else, 
and  that  I  submit  is  the  real  reason  for  the  present 
financial  position  in  which  the  Surrey  Commercial 
Dock  stands. 

Now  I  pass  from  the  general  remarks  that  I  h*ve 
been  making  to  the  proposals  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  doing  what  is 
most  useful,  both  to  those  whom  I  represent  and  to  the 
Commissioners,   if  I   make  a  few  remarks   on  these 
schemes  in  turn.      Of  course  the  City  .of  London  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  our  constituent  boreughs,  sjid  histori- 
cally it  is  the  moat  important  of  them,  and  I  wont  to 
attach  importance  to  their  proposal  if  possible.     They 
agree  that  there  should  be  a  public  body  and  a  leaven 
of    municipal    element,    and    they    also    reoommend 
the  purchase  of  the  docks.     The  fact  that  the  Corpora- 
tion recommend  the  purchase  of  the  docks  is  no  doubt 
a  weighty  fact.    But  the  momont  you  allow  t^t  the  con- 
sumer is  interested  in  any  way  in  these  charges  that 
the  Corjx>ration  propose  to  put  on,  the  whole  of  the 
Corporation  soheme  seems  to  go  to  pieces  at  once,  b^ 
cause  really  if  it  is  a  matter  ctf  representation,  is  it  to 
be  considered  that  the  Corporation,  which  insists  that 
the  consumer  is  not  affected  in  any  way  by  these  large 
proposed  charges,  is  to  represent  the  toiling  millions 
who  are  consumers  in  this  metropolis,  and  to  say  that 
those  are  the  vieiws  of  those  toiling  millions.      I  think 
the  Commissioners  did  ask  what  Uie  representation  of 
the  City  was,  and  we  were  told  with  someithing  of  a 
flourish  that  29,007  municipal  voters  elect  the  Common 
Council,  from  whom,  of  course,  these  representatives 
would  come.     I  took  the  trouble  to  ask  the  number  of 
voters  who  elect  the  London  County  Council,  and  I  am 
told  that,  exclusive  of  the  Oity,  it  is  rather  over  672,000. 
Now  really  to  suggest  that  tlus  municipal  leaven  is  to 
oome  out  of  tiiis  ^ect  body  who  are  elected  in  this  way 
by  the  City,  if  you  put  the  scheme  forward  aa  a^schame 
which   is   a  representative    scheme,  becomes    absurd. 
Then   yon   will    remember   of  course  thai   when  the 
Corporation  were  asked  what  they  meant  by  the  expres- 
sion "  the  benefit  of  the  port  as  a  whole"— that  was  an 
expression  made  use  of  once  or  twice  in  their  evidence 
—they  said  it  meant  the  benefit  of  the  traders  of  the 
port,  and  nothing  more.      That  means,  clearly,  exclud- 
ing all  the  consumers.      And  they  said  again  in  plain 
terms  at  Question  7024  that  the  merchants*   interest 
was  the  only  one  which  had  influenced  them  in  drafting 
their  schema      How  can  they  affect  to  represent  the 
consumers  after  that?      If  you  consider  for  a  moment 
the  evolution  of  the  Corporaition  scheme,  from  internal 
evidence  it  looks  really  like  this.     The  first  thing  they 
had  to  do  was  to  keep  out  the  County  Council.      They 
started  vrith  that,  and  that  is  involved,  of  course,  in 
having  no  aid  from  the  rates.      They  never  suggested 
any  aid  from  the  Corporation  funds.      But,  having  gone 
to  that  point,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  scheme  which 
would  be  a  large  scheme  and  worthy  of  a  bodv  like  the 
Corporation  of  London,  and  they  certainly  have  pro- 
posed a  scheme  which,  as  regards  such  matters  as  the 
purchase  of  the  bonded  wharves  and  these  jetties,  is  a 
great  deal  larger  than  anybody  else's,  perhaps.       So 
that   they  satisfied  that  condition.       But  then   there 
came  this  very  difficult  question  of  finance,  and  that 
had  to  be  met  by  putting  the  Liverpool  rates  on  the  top 
of  the  London  rates.      Of  course  that  produced  a  very 
large  sum.      That  by  itself  would  not  give,  perhaps,  a 
sufficient  power  of  borrowing,  or  sufficient  facilities  for 
borrowing,  but  they  put  on  that  an  unlimited  power  to 
charge.       That  is  wnat   the  Port  Committee  were   to 
have.      Then  when  one  tried  to  find  out  what  this  all 
nally  meant,  Sir  Marcus  Samuel  said  it  was  not  an 
augmentation,  but  an  adjustment  of  charges.      I  may 
say  ai  this  point  that  I  have  understood  for  a  long  time 
now  that  the  Commissioners  are  clearly  of  opinion  that 
this  is  not  a  case  which  can  bo  met  by  a  readjustment  of 
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charges^  because   I   think  if  the  Commissioners   had     j|fj..  p,  jr. 
thought  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  rearranging  the       fkUdy 
charges  in  the  port  which  are  imposed  now,  the  question         - — - 
of  charges  would  have  been  gone  into.      I  gather  that  ^  Julji  IwA. 
the  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  something  more 
is  required  in  the  circumstances  of  the  present  case. 
The  Corporation,  having  got  so  far,  had  to  account  for 
the  expenditure  of  this  large  sum  of  money,  and  that 
they  did  by  saying  that  there  would  be  a  great  growth 
of  Irade.      But  they  were  still  in  a  further  difficulty,  be- 
cause people  had  a  difficulty  in  understanding  how  such 
a  prodigious  growth  of  trade  would  occur  immediately 
after  the  exacution  of  these  works  as  to  meet  this  large 
expenditure.   Then  they  committed  themselves  to  this  : 
thdy  said  that  there  was  gross  mismanagement  some- 
where in  London.      They  cannot  mean  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy, because  they  praised  the  Thames  Conservancy 
up  to  the  skies.      It  must  mean  the  docks,  and  I  think 
the  suggestion  of  the  Corporation,  which  I  do  not  accept 
at  all,  is  that  really  there  has  been  gross  mismanage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  docks,  and  that  was  responsible 
for  the  state  of  things,  or,  at  any  rate,  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  state  of  things,  in  the  port  now.      All  that 
not  being  sufficient — and  I  really  do  not  think  the  Cor- 
poration have  treated  the  Royal  Comission  quite  as  they 
should  in  the  matter — ^the  Corporation  put  on  to  their 
scheme  a  Government  guarantee.      If  you  can  compare 
that  with  anything,  compare  it  with  this.      Consider 
for  a  moment  the  launching  of  a  ship  with  a  big  hole  in 
her  bottom,  and  then  the  people  responsible  for  launch- 
ing her  putting  collision  mats  on.      That  would  be  noth* 
ing  more  nor  less  than  this  in  the  way  it  has  been  brought 
up.      There  was  no  resolution  on  the  matter  at  all. 
This  Port  of  London  does  stand  on  a  different  footing 
from  other  ports.    For  instance,  on  the  last  occasion, 
as  far  as  I  Know,  in  which  this  river  was  really  in  a. 
difficulty — certainly  we  are  free  from  it  now — wua  in 
the  year  1855-6  when  the  Main  Drainage  Acta  \r«re 
passed.     Everybody  knows  that  then  the  river  was  in 
a  terrible  state,  and  something  had  to  be  done.     I  do- 
not  know  whether  it  is'  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
Commissioners   or  not,   but  those  Acts   do  contain   a. 
power  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  borrow- 
on    a  Treasury   guarantee.     The  moment   you  get   to- 
that  you  do  see  that  the  Government  has  to  some  ex- 
tent treated   the  Metropolis    as  being   on  a   different 
footing  from  other  places.     Speaking  from  recollection. 
I  think  that  if  you  were  to  take  the  case  of  the  Roval 
Par^ — there  may  be  some  exceptional  reason  for  that- 
— to  some  extent  the  up-keep  of  them  is  provided  for 
out  of  tha  Consolidated  Fund,  and  I  think  if  the  matter 
were  looked  into  it  would  be  found  that  in  that  and 
one  or  two  other  respects  the  Government  have  dis- 
tinguished in  the  case  of  London.     One  feels  that  in 
the  present  day,  of  course,   apart  from  arguing  from 
the  importance  of  the  Government  arsenals  and  things 
of  that  kind  on  the  river.  Parliament  is  not  inclined  to 
put  London  in  a  different  position.    But  now  supposing 
you  do  assume  that  under  somfy  ciroumstances  a  Govern** 
ment  guanuitee  would  be  given,  I  cannot  understand 
how  any  Government  could  for  a  moment  give  a  guaran- 
tee where  an  enormous  sum  of  money  was  raised  on 
some  large  charges  which  might  or  might  not — ^very 
possibly  not — produce  the  anticipated  renvenue.    I  can- 
not underotand  how  the  Government  would  undertake, 
to  make  the  whole  of  the  interest  good  to'  the  bond- 
holders.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes  the  Government . 
is  ratherprone  to  put  a  limit  on  its  guarantee  in  all 
caaes.     Then  I  do  not  understand  this  proposal  for- 
making  it  a  Trustee  Stock,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
either  comes  to  a  guarantee  in  disguise,  or  to  nothing  at 
all.    Ton  cannot  make  trustees  invest  in  a  stock  by  call- 
ing it  a  Trustee  Stock,  and  you  cannot  affect  its  value  in 
the  market  by  saying  that  trustees  may  invest  in  it. 
If  they  will  not  do  so  they  will  not  do  so.     It  is  a 
serious  question,    which   the   Commissioners  have   no 
doubt    considered,    whether   these    increased    charges 
which  the  Corporation  have  proposed  will  really  pro- 
duce an  increased  revenue  at  all.     It  does  not  fofiow^ 
that  because  you  take  a  larger  net  you  are  going  to 
get  a  lot  more  fish,  because  the  net  may  be  so  large 
that  it  will  frighten  away  the  fish.     I  cannot  examine 
the  whole  of  the  matter  critically,  but  take  Sir  Marcus 
SamuoFs   table   of   charges    in    Appendix    3   of   tlie 
22nd    day.       Amongst    charges    on    the    exports    of 
home  manufactures  he  proposes  a  charge  of  £12,457  on 
manufactured  iron  and  steel.     I  do  think  that  anyone 
who  IS  acquainted  with  iron  and  steel  work,  even  re- 
motely, might  fairly  ask  whether  in  the  face  of  the 
American  and  German  competition  which  we  have  to 

?,o  ilc^o    I      .     ^^^   ^^'^    ^^^^   8t*n<i    an   extra 
£12,467  7    Surely  other  people  would  be  able  to  under- 
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sell  us,  and  the  item  of  charge  would  disappear  in 
time.  That  is  only  oiie  instance*,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
somewhat  strong  one.  Ootild  you  ask  common-sense 
people  to  lend  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  upon 
sucn  charges  as  that  ?  Then  I  do  not  think  the  Cor- 
poration put  ahything  extra  for  the  up-keep  of  the 
channel  and  the  new  works.  I  Buppose  they  must 
amoimt  to  a  considerable  sum.  But  whether  we  have 
to  thank  the  Corporation  for  an  example  of  a  scheme 
that  will  do  or  not,  we  will  thank  them  for  bringing  it 
forward.  They  say :  "  We  have  dealt  with  this  scheme 
very  broadly  indeed,"  and  that  is  what  they  have  done. 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  have  to  say  a  few  words   on  the 
Thames  Codservancy  scheme.     Of  course  your  Lordship 
will  understand  that  in  making  remarks  on  these  public 
bodies  it  is  from  no  want  of  respect  to  them,  but  merely 
a  matter  of  argument  in  the  course  of  this  oase.     The 
chief  difficulty  about  the  Thames  Conservancy's  soheme 
seems  to  me  to  be  that  it  is  not  a  soheme  for  the  Port  as 
a  whole,  but  simply  a  scheme  for  the  deepening  of  the 
river.     The  result  of  that  would  be  that  suppose  you 
take  the  Conservators'  proposals,  which  came  forward, 
I  am  bound  to  say,  rather  late,  if  you  take  their  charge 
of  £160,000  per  annum  ;  that  is  to  say,  £60,000  a  year 
in  tonnage  dues  and   £100,000  on  goods,   before  any 
other  scheme  to  deal  with  the  rest  of  the  port  or  the 
docks  can  come  forward,  you  find  the  tarade  of  the  port 
already  loaded  witJi  this  large  additional  charge,  which 
is  not  likely,  one  would  think,  to  assist  any  other  scheme 
which  is  required  to  deal  with  the  rest  of  the  port ;  that 
is  to  say  the  deepening  of  the  locks  and  the  provision  of 
faciliti^  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.     I  dare  say  it  is 
a  possiible  scheme  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  answer  to 
it  is  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough.     1  do  think  there  is 
a  fair  comment  on  that.     Ought  a  body  in  the  position 
occupied  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  on  this  riveit  to 
bring  forward  a  scheme   of   that  kind    without    any 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  port  as  a  whole? 
Practically  they  bring  forward  a  scheme  which  takes  tiie 
cream  off  the  ability  of  anybody  else  to  borrow,  and 
takes  it  off  with  a  separator.     I    do   think  that    the 
Thames  Conservancy,  even  if  they  did  not  make  them- 
selves responsible  for  the  whole  of  it,  might  put  them- 
selves in  the  way  of  brincring  forward  a  scheme  whdch 
can  be  looked  at  as  a  whole,  because  a  scheme  like 
theirs,  which  only  deals  with  a  part,  is  really  impos- 
sible to  criticise  in  any  way,  because  it  cannot  sfend  by 
it  f elf.     But  the  chief  objection  to  any  scheme  put  for- 
ward by  the  TJiames  Conservancy  is  really  the  inherent 
unfitness  of  tlie  Thames  Conservancy  as  now  constitute 
to  cArry  out  a  scheme  iji  this  port.    Tooi  are  not  now 
dealing  with  what  a  new  body  to  be  created  in  the 
future  would  be  likely  to  do,  but  you  are  dealing  with 
the  ascertained  qualities  of  an  existing  body,  and  you 
iiave  to  consider  in  the  urgent  circumstances  of  this 
port  whether  you  can  look  to  a  body  who^  qualifications 
are  ascertained  as  those  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  are, 
for  energy  or  initiative.     I  should  like  to  refer  shortly 
to    two   or   three   passages   in   their    evidence.       At 
Question   1384,    Sir  Frederick  Dixon-Hattland   said: 
"  With  regard  to  that  I  may  simply  say  that  the  Con- 
servators do  not  cxm'sidei^  that  the  River  Thames  is  a 
river  that  ia  up  to  date  in  the  same  way  that  many  of  the 
rivers  are — the  Tyne,  the  Mersey,  and  vaanous  others." 
That  is  their  own  view  about  it,  and  surely  they  must 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  position  of  the  river  with 
regard  to  the  docks.     Then  at  Question.  1390  he  says 
that  the  shipowners  had  wanted  them  to  move  in.  the 
matter,    "but  we  have   been   able   to   point    out    to 
them   that    it   is  'Derfectlv    useless   their   having   the 
river  deepened  beyond   what  we  propose  to  do  until 
the  sills  of  Ihe  docks  are  altered,  because  bier  vessels 
comine  up  would  lie  outside  the  dock  and  would  block 
the  whole  of  the  river,   and   it  would  be  no  use  at 
all  unless  they  could   get   in."  ^    Surely  that  is   the 
case   of  Lord    Chatham    and    Sir   Richard    Strachan. 
They  do  not  know  which  of  these  matters  is  going 
to  be  executed  first.       That  did  not  carry  them  far 
enough,    and   they  had   to  make  an   excuse   for  the 
top  part  ci   the    river.       They  -said  that  could  not 
be  done  because  they  would  have  to  spend  a  great 
deal   of  money  in   strengtheninflr  the  foundations   of 
the  wharves  down  the  river  on  both  sides.    That  was 
the   rea-son.  they   gave  with  regard   to  the  top  part 
of  the  river.    That  is  Question  1413.     Then  in  answer 
to  Question   1669  ^Sir  Frederick  Dixon-JFTartland   said 
this,  and  he  said  it  aprain  afterwards:   "(Q,)  And  you 
arlniH  that  it  is  desirable  it  should  be  done.     (\A.^  I 
♦hink  so,  and  anything  we  can  do  to  brincr  the  river 
UP  to  date  we  shall  be  willing  to  do  anrl  crlad^o  do." 
Then  at  a  much  later  time,  at  Question  7484  he  said : 
^'We   are  quite  willing  to   carry  out   these   works." 
Tou  cannot  get  this  body  to  any  further  point  than 


saying  that  they  are  quite  willing  to  do  it^  and  the 
way  they  look  upon  it  is,  I  thi&k,  shown  at  Questiun 
7622 :  "  What  resolution  have  they  come  to  in  regard 
to  thai.  (A.)  We  wish  to  be  left  alone  to  do  our  work 
as  well  in  the  future  as  we  have  dono  it  in  the  pas&; 
we  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  anybody  else." 
Surely,  my  Lord,  with  respect  to  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy, that  is  simply  the  attitude  of  the  eldest 
oyster,  who  shook  his  heavy  head ;  I  think  we  go  on  to 
learn  that  he  intended  to  preserve  his  connection  with 
that  part  of  the  river  bed  which  had.  hitherto  been 
entrusted  to  his  care. 

(Adjowrned  for  a  short  time,) 

11766a.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  continue,  Mr.  Daldy? 
— Now,  my  Lord,  with  regard  to  the  proposals  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  teels  that  every- 
body before  this  Commission  must  be  grateful  to  them 
for  bringing  forward  what  is  really  the  heaviest  evi- 
dence in  the  case ;  I  mean  the  evidence  of  those 
leading  merchants,  the  best  known  men  in  the  mer- 
cantile world,  who  have  come  foorward  and  stated 
their  opinion  as  to  what  is  required  in  the  port, 
and  so  on.  But  whiatever  the  weight  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  claiming  to  represent  the 
meicsntile  community  in  London  may  be,  we  must  look 
at  their  proposals  per  je,  and  I  think  we  must  say 
that  thear  scheme  has  this  unfortunate  defect:  they 
propose  a  guarantee  and  they  have  not  got  one,  and  oi 
course  no  public  body  would  give  a  guarantee  except 
upon  its  own  terms  or  upon  terms  which  it  has  agreed 
to  accept.  So  that  the  proposal  of  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  cannot  stand  by  itself,  and  I  think 
they  must  have  felt  that.  But  the  principal  feature 
of  it  if  you  look  at  the  terms  of  it  is,  that  they  woula 
avoid  competition  by  means  of  the  dock  warehouses 
with  the  private  wharves  and  warehouses.  Their  point 
as  I  understand  it,  in  connection  with  that  is  that 
they  would  buy  these  things  in  the  first  instance  and 
then  sell  them  off  again.  Of  oonxse  this  question  of 
the  severance  of  the  warehouses  from  tiie  docks  is  a 
question  upon  which  an  argument  from  me  would  pro- 
bably be  of  no  value  to  the  Commission,  and  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  go  into  it.  One  ieels  the  gro»t  difficulty 
of  it,  and  one  feels  that  we  are  committod  by  our  pro- 
posal to  a  competition,  a  modified  competition,  but 
still  a  competition,  godng  on  between  public  authorities 
and  the  owners  of  private  wharves  and  warehouses. 
The  London  Chamber  of  Oommerce  practically  sug- 
gest a  means  by  which  that  might  be  avoided,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  do  not  as  a  matter  of .  acquisition 
and  purchase  affect  to  be  able  to  separate  the  ware- 
houses from  the  dock  part  of  the  undertaking.  They 
say  they  would  buy  it  and  sell  it  off  again  afterwards. 
I  do  not  think  as  far  as  l^at  goes  that  that  is  inconsistent 
with  any  proposal  that  we  have  made.  I  apprehend 
that  if  the  port  authority,  expert  in  all  the  affairs  of 
the  port,  came  to  t^e  conclusion  that  these  w«rdhouses 
should  be  gradually  disposed  of,  or  let  on  lease,  asnd  so 
not  made  part  of  their  undertaking,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  that  being  done  under  the  scheme  that  we 
propose.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  th«  London 
Chamber  of  Commexce.         •    • 

Then  I  would  a(id  a  few  words  on  the  soheoie  which 
the  dock  companies  have  brought  forward,  wbich  has 
naturally  been  very  fully  discussed  hero.  Li  passing 
to  that  I  wish  to  say  once  for  aH,  that  before  this  Com- 
mission we  have  intentionally  avoided  any  question 
of  the  value  of  the  docks.  That  is  a  question  of  ex- 
treme difficulty,  of  course,  and  even  if  we  were  disposed 
on  other  grounds  to  go  into  it  one  feelis'  that  the  docks 
are  coming  here  asking  for  further  charging  powers, 
and  are  therefore  obliged  to  depreciate  maUers  in  their 
present  state  to  the  lowest  point,  and  it  wonld  be  some> 
thing  like  hitting  a  man  when  he  is  down.  Therefore 
we  say  nothing  aJbout  it.  The  Commissioners  may  take 
it  that  we  do  not  want  to  buy  the  docks  on  'bad-  terms, 
but  if  we  buy  them  we  are  willing  to  give  fair  terms. 
That  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  matter.  But 
when  you  buy  an  undertaking  like  that  yon  get  some- 
thing corresponding  to  the  money  you  spend,  and  really 
the  more  important  sum  to  be  considered  is  the  five 
millions  or  so  which  must  practioally  go  as  further  ex- 
penditure in  deepening  the  river  and  providing  faci- 
lities to  the  port.  I  certainly  agree  that  the  docl^ 
proposals  ought  to  be  very  carefully  considered  not 
only  because  they  have  been  put  forward  in  a  serious, 
careful  way  before  the  Oommdseion,  but  because  of 
the  way  in  which  they  have  been  put  forwanl  with 
great  frankness  and  great  care.  I  have  already  indi- 
cated what  seems  to  be  the  great  difficulty  in  these 
dock  proposals.  They  propose  to  charge  the  barges, 
which,  of  course,  must  bring  the  goods  to  the  dock 
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quayS;  and  then  they  propose  to  charge  the  goods,  so 
I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  proposing  a  higher 
charge  than  they  ought  for  their  fiervices ;   and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  at  all  got  over  by  making  an  exception 
for  transhipped  goods.     That  really  is  rather  an  in- 
stance of  what  no  doubt  will  go  on,  and  what  has  gone 
on  for  a  great  numiber  of  years,  in  these  docks— one 
interest  has  had  to  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of 
others.     Of  course,  if  transhipped  goods  are   to   be 
exempt  it  must  mean  that  the  burden  of  tJie  charges 
which  transhipped  goode  ought  to  'bear  as  a  matter  of 
payment  for  services  rendered  will  fall  upon  some 
other  goods,  and  the  transhipped  goods  will  be  assisted 
at  the  expense  of  those  other  goods.     The  diocks  in 
patting  their  proposal  forward  consider  that  this  diffi- 
culty aSbout  the  highway,  as  it  were — ^the  free  water 
clause  is  resolved  by  making  a  case  for  a  charge ;  and 
they  are  bound  to  assume,  and  of  course  ^o  assume, 
that  that  clause  could  be  considered,  and,  if  necessary, 
put  aside  by  Parliament.     The  first  point  really  to  be 
considered,  as  I  submit,  is  whether  the  docks  could 
carry  through  their  proposals  on  anything  like  what 
one  may  call  a   reasonable  charge  answering  to  the 
services  which  they  actually  render  to  the  goods.     Of 
course,  it  is  goins  a  long  way  to  say  that  an  alteration 
in  the  public  rights  would  be  made  in  any  way  at  the 
instance  of  private  company,  but  assammg  that  you 
do  it,   and  assuming  that,  as  I  say,  you  enable  the 
dock   companies  to  make  a  charge  somewhat 'corres- 
ponding   to  the   value  of  the   services   they  render, 
I  think  the  moment  it  is  looked  into  on  that  basis 
one  cannot    help    seeing  that   so    far   from    a    pro- 
posal  of  that  kind  amounting  to  a  complete  scheme 
for  the  port,  it  really  would  result  in  a  very  small  sum 
of  money ;  it  would  not  give  nearly  enough  really  to 
build  this  extended  dock  which  the  dock  company  put 
forward  as  the  principal  point  in  their  improvements. 
Then  this  was  pointed  out,  I  think,  to  the  Oommission, 
and  it  is  really  nothing  more  than  an  instance  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  docks  have  been  in  and  the  un- 
fortunate condition  which  the  absolutely  inaolvent  state 
of  these  docks  has  helped  to  bring  about.     One  finds 
on  looking  into  the  tables  of  capi«tal  expenditure  that 
for  the  eleven  years  from  1889  to  1800  the  average  on 
the  whole  of  the  London  and  India  Docks  undertaking 
was  £50,000  or  £60,000  for  capital  expenditure  on  im- 
provements.    In  the  Clyde  on  an  average  of  the  same 
years  it  was  over  £200,000  a  year,  and  m  the  Mersey 
for   the  same  eleven   years    it    was    something     like 
£270,000  a  year.     Those  figures  may,  of  course,  require 
some  reduction,  and  some  allowance  may  have  to  be 
made,  but  they  do  show  in  the  main  the  unfortunate 
state  into  which  the  condition  of  these  dock  companies 
has   brought  this   port.     There  is  a  passage  in   Mr. 
Scott's  evidence  which  I  should  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  upon  this  point.      It  is  question  5850.     It 
is  as  to  the  way  Hhe  Dock  CJompany  completed  their 
proposals.     Mr.  Scott  said  :    **  At  present  the  Thames 
Conse'rvancy   do    collect  oerfcain   rates,   and  I  would 
give    the    Thames    Oonservanoy    or    whoever    is    the 
river    authority    the    power    to    continue    to    collect 
those  rates.     I  think  shipping  should  pay  perhaps  a 
trifle  more,  but  I  think  that  all  ^oods  coming  into  the 
river  should  also  contribute.     I  think  that  body  should 
have  the  power  of  levying  a  small  toll,   not  only  on 
goods  coming  into  the  docks,  but  on  all  goods  brought 
into  the  port  or  exported  from  the  port. 

(Mr,  George  Wallace.)  I  think  my  learned  friend  will 
see  by  the  answer  to  the  question  just  before  that 
Mr.  Scott  was  giving  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject. 

{Mr.  Baldy.)  Quite  so,  I  understand  that.  Mr. 
Scott  is  a  practical  man,  and  I  attach  importance  to 
his  evidence  as  that  of  a  practical  man.  So  that  it 
really  comes  to  this :  he  is  going  to  improve  the  docks 
by  this  abolition  of  the  free  water  clause,  and  then  in 
addition  to  that  a  further  burden  is  to  be  put  on  the 
trade  of  the  port  by  the  charges  to  which  he  refers  in 
this  answer.  Then  I  find  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
understanding  how  the  Dock  Company  could  raise 
money  on  anything  like  the  terms  they  suggest  by 
means  of  these  rates  that  they  are  proposing  to  put  on 
lighters  and  goods.  The  comparison  was  made  with 
the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Debenture  4  per  cent. 
Stock  in  the  year  1806.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that 
not  only  is  it  a  matter  of  inference  from  the  evidence, 
but  one  could  almost  tell  without,  that  if  the  Dock 
Company  were  enabled  to  raise  any  considerable  sum 
they  would  have  te  pay  for  it  something  more  like 
the  six  per  cent,  of  the  Millwall  Dock  Equipment  Com- 
pany. Of  course  as  soon  as  you  go  into  the  question 
of  borrowing  money  on  those  figures,  the  difference 
between  that  six  per  cent,  and  the  three  per  cent 
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upon  which  the  County  Council  could  raise  it  becomes     jj£^^  j^.  /; 
on  any  large  sum  an  enormous  figure.  Daldy. 

Then  there  is  another  difficult  in  the  way  of  the  ^  jjiiy  1901. 
Dock  Company's  proposals.    Their  sheet  anchor  seems  ^ 

to  be  the  provision  of  an  extension  of  the  Albert  Dock 
— a  well  equipped  dock  no  doubt — ^but  there  again  there 
will  be  charges  made  in  respect  of  the  use  of  that 
dock.  We  hope  it  wiH  attract  a  good  deal  of  shipping, 
but  it  is  by  no  meana  certain  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  port  that  the  provision  of  facilities  at  that  dock 
will  not  take  away  a  corresponding  amount  of  business 
from  other  docks.  Of  course  if  Uiat  is  so  it  will  not  • 
so  far  produce  an  increase  of  revenue  for  the  Dock 
Company  at  all.  One  feels  that  if  one  put-  one's  self 
into  the  position  of  a  man  who  was  asked  to  lend  a 
consideraole  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  these 
improvemente,  that  certainly  would  be  one  of  the 
matters  which  one  would  take  rather  carefully  into 
account.  There  is  evidence,  I  think,  before  the  Com- 
mission that  some  trades  in  small  goods  have  already 
been  driven  away  from  this  port  by  the  existing 
charges,  and  in  the  face  of  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say  that  higher  charges  would  not  have  an  increased 
effect  in  the  same  airection.  It  is  very  clear  that 
the  warehousing  business  is  falling  off ;  that  the  dis- 
pateh  required  is  getting  quicker,  and  so  on.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  see  that  you  can  impose  higher  charges  or 
what  in  effect  amount  te  higher  charges  ;  and  as  to 
the  sue^estion  that  the  money  could  be  raised  at  any- 
thing like  four  per  cent.,  you  must  not  forget  that 
this  undertaking  is  already  burdened  with  a  large 
debenture  charge.  I  think  we  were  told  that  it  is. 
nearly  £3,000,000  on  the  London  and  St.  Katharine 
Docks,  and  nearly  £4,000,000  on  the  East  and  West 
India  Docks ;  so  that  you  start  with  a^  debenture  in- 
debtedness of  £7,000,000,  or  something  like  that. 
There  is  one  other  thing  I  should  like  te  say  with  re- 
gard to  the  dock  scheme.  They  propose,  and  man- 
fully propose,  to  apply  part  of  that  money  to  the 
payment  of  dividends  for  their  shares.  They  say 
the  shareholders  put  money  in  the  undertaking,  and 
ought  to  get  it  back.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say, 
"  The  Commissioners  will  not  stand  that,  but  you  may 
apply  it  in  some  other  way:  you  may  apply  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  port.''  But  the  answer  to  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  that  unien  you  consider  the  dock  proposal 
you  are  bound  to  consider  the  terms  of  it,  and  it  was  part 
of  their  terms  and  what  they  put  forward  that  there  must 
be  ouD  of  this  charge  a  aubstential  payment  to  the 
shareholders  of  the  Dock  Company,  and  that  cannot  be 
done  in  the  present  state  of  things. 

I  have  now  a  few  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  Coromis-' 
sioners  with  regard  to  our  own  2)ropo8al,  that  is  the  pro- 
posal of  the  London  County  Council,  which  is  an  at- 
tempt, I  hope,  to  pour  some  oil  on  the  troubled  waters 
of  tnis  port.      Of  course  ever>'  scheme  has  its  difficul- 
ties, and  no  doubt  this  is  not  without  them.      I  wish  to 
say  in  plain  language  what  is  probably  already  suffi- 
ciently well  before  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners, 
that  this  is  a  case  of  municipal  assistance  and  not  of 
municipal  management.       Of  course  some  arguments  • 
have  been  put  forward  in  which  it  has  been  described 
as  a  case  of  municipal  manaj^ement,  or  municipal  con- 
trol, or  something  of  that  kind.       I  ask  the  Commis- 
sioners to  put  any  argument  of  lliat  sort  on  one  side 
altogether,  and  let  it  stend  as  a  proposal  for  municipid 
assistance  and  expert  management.      That  is  the  way 
we  put  it.      It  has  been  said  as  one  objection  to  our 
proposal  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  putting  the^ 
Port  Authority  under  the  tutelage  of  another  authority. 
That  is  the  word  the  City  witnesses  used,  and,  of  course, 
it  was  based  upon  this,  that   on  questions  of  further 
capital  they  would  have  to  come  to  the  London  County 
Council.      But  I  do  submit  that  it  is  very  easy  to  exag- 
gerate that  view  of  it,  and  to  put  it  in  a  wrong  way. 
It  is  true  we  propose,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  a  cer- 
tain number  of  members   of  the  Council  representa- 
tives  on   the   Port  Committee,   and  then   we  propose 
to  have  a  control  with  regard  to  capital  expenditure. 
Now,  first  of  all,  ought  not  the  consumers  to  be  repre- 
sented in   some   shape  or  other  on   this  Port   Com- 
mittee ?    Because,  if  so,  if  the  consumers  of  this  laree 
metropolis  ought  to  be  represented  there,  that  alono 
would  seem  to  give  a  reason  for  some  of  the  County 
Council  and  the  ratepayers  being  there.     That  is  one 
point.     Then  it  has  been  said,  of  course,  that  in  that 
way  the   same   people   get   a  sort  of  double   control 
on  the  capital,  as  it  were,  but  that  would  not  be  so. 
We  say   these  ratepayers  ought  to  have  not   a   con- 
trolling voice,  but  a  voice  in  the  expenditure  of  income, 
and  I  suppose  that  would   be  principally  what   these 
elected  representetives  would  be  for  on  the  Port  Com- 
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Mr.  F,  F,     mittee.     They   would   be   there  to  have  a  yoice  with 
Dafdy,       regard  to  the  income. 

1  July,  1901,       Now  the  other  point  I  want  to  make  is  this.      If  you 

are  going  to  constitute  this  authority,  and  oblige  it  to 

come  every  time  it  wants  to  make  fresh  expenditure  out 
of  capital,  and  bow  down  its  knee  to  the  County  Council, 
and  ask  for  authority,  and  so  on,  it  may  be  that  would 
be  a  position  which  might  be  very  undesirable.  But,  as 
I  understand  the  County  Council  proposal,  that  is  not 
really  the  position  at  all.  What  they  say  is  this: 
"  We  are  willing  to  come  forward  with  a  large  sum  for 
the  purchase  of  the  docks,  for  the  deepening  of  the 
riyer,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  port.''  It  may 
be  that  after  that  resolution  has  been  come  to,  there 
would  be  what  one  might  almost  call  office  routine — ^the 
various  instalments  of  the  capital  sum  would  be  sanc- 
tioned from  time  to  time  by  the  County  Council — but 
that  is  mere  office  work.  When  a  body  has  distinctly 
passed  a  resolution,  and  come  forward  and  said  :  '*  We 
nave  made  up  our  minds,  and  are  prepared  to  vote  this 
large  sum  of  money  for  this  undertaking,"  and  some 
jears  later  on  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  further  capi- 
tal expenditure,  why  should  not  that  matter  go  to  the 
Oounty  Council  and  be  reconsidered  by  the  ratepayers 
if  that  departure  is  to  be  taken?  I  do  suggest  that 
this  expression,  "tutelage,''  and  expressions  of  that 
kind  may  very  easily  be  pressed  too  far.  Then  it  is 
^aid  we  could  not  get  the  men.  My  answer  to  that  is 
that  it  may  be  that  in  every  case  you  may  not  be  able 
to  get  experienced  men,  but  what  you  want  in  this  case 
are  men  who  will  take  trouble.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Commission  know  what  proportion  of  the  Oounty 
Council  are  actually  men  who  are  or  have  been  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  but  I  believe  it  is  very  consider- 
able. I  do  venture  to  say  you  will  find  men  who  are 
willing  to  take  pains,  and  if  you  put  a  man  on  such  a 
body  without  great  mercantile  knowledge  or  without  a 
wide  grasp  of  the  state  of  the  port,  he  is  there  side  by 
side  with,  and  has  the  opportunity  of  learning  from, 
men  who  do  know  those  tnings  and  have  been  there 
perhaps  longer  than  himself,  and  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  very  small  objection  to  make  to  say  that  that  is 
the  class  of  man  who  would  have  to  represent  the 
County  Council  on  such  a  body.  I  have  another  remark 
to  make  that  may  be  worth  making.  I  think  it  is  only 
an  argument  against  the  management,  but  it  has  been 
said  that  the  Oounty  Council  is  a  political  body.  That 
has  been,  put  as  an  objection.  At  Question  7921,  Sir 
Marcus  Siunuel  said  that  no  political  issue  was  ever 
raised  either  at  the  election  of  their  members  or  the 
business  meetings  of  the  Corporation.  Then  he  went 
on:  "And  the  great  importance  of  this  will  become 
manifest  when  Uie  Commission  consider  the  evidence 
given  on  behalf  of  the  Bristol  Corporation,  the  witness, 
Mr.  F.  B.  Girdlestone,  clearly  showing  the  mischief 
which  had  arisen  from  the  fact  of  sometimes  one  and 
sometimes  the  other  political  body  being  in  power." 
Sir  Marcus  Samuel  has  appealed  to  Mr.  Girdlestone, 
and  I  appeal  to  him  too.  It  is  quite  true  he  did  say 
so  in  a  case  where  the  municipal  body  was  managing 
the  undertaking  ;  there  had  been  a  turnover  of  parties  ; 
one  party  had  gone  on  with  one  work,  and  then  another 
party  came  in  and  wanted  to  do  something  else. 
That  I  point  out  is  purely  an  objection  to  municipal 
management.  Let  me  refer  to  another  answer  of  the 
same  witness,  to  which  I  attach  great  importanc?. 
This  is  at  Question  4704.  Mr.  Girdlestone,  1 
take  it,  is  a  man  in  a  position  in  which  very  few  "nen 
are  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  an  experienced  dock  engineer. 
a  dock  manager,  and  he  is  well  acquainted  with  this 
municipal  management  of  docks.  Not  a  great  man}'  of 
his  standing  have  that  experience  in  this  country.  Will 
the  Commissioners  look  for  a  moment  at  what  he  says, 
expressing  his  views  about  the  municipal  management 
of  the  docks.  He  says:  "There  is  one  great  advan- 
tage, and  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  dis- 
advantages. That  is  my  personal  opinion.  I  think 
that  the  advantage  is  that  a  municipal  body  owns  a 
dock  and  borrows  its  money  at  the  very  lowest 
rates,  having  the  security  of  the  Borough  Fund."  That 
•advantage,  quite  apart  from  municipal  management,  of 
course,  there  will  be  here,  if  this  suggestion  is  acted 
upon.  Then  he  proceeds :  '*  I  think  also  a  mundcipal 
body  gives  no  concessions  or  anything  of  that  sort  with 
regard  to  rates  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  rates  are  fixed, 
and  absolutely  adhered  to  as  regards  both  dues  on 
ships  and  on  goods."  Surely  the  port  authority  of  the 
kind  which  it  is  proposed  to  constitute  would  have  at 
least  the  strength  of  a  municipal  authority  as  regards 
clearing  away  a  great  many  of  these  agreement*  and 
preferences  and  allowances  and  ihins^  of  that  kind, 
which  Mr.  Girdlestone  seems  to  think  so  undesirable. 


Then  he  goes  on :  "  Then  I  think  as  the  municipality 
is  not  woriLing  tor  a  dividend,  tney  are  more  anxious 
perhaps  than  a  private  company  to  maintain  the  dock 
concern  in  a  hign  state  of  efficiency."    Surely  that  is 
no  argument  against  the  x>ort  authority  here— that  uiey 
are  likely  to  maintain  the  dock  concern  in  an  undue 
state  of  efficiency.     Then  he  turns  to  the  other  side  of 
the  question  and  points  out  the  disadvantages  of  which 
he  hai  spoken  before.     He  said  first  there  was  a  ditli- 
culty    in    managing    commercial    concerns    efficiently 
when  tied  up  by  the  Borough  Funds  Act.     That  uoes 
not  arise  here.     Then  he  said  that  the  Committee's  pro- 
ceedings often  met  with  fractious  opposition  in  the  Town 
Council.     That,  of  course,  does  not  arise  here,  because 
we  have  no  municipal  management.     These  questions  do 
nob  touch  the  London  County  Council.     Then  he  said : 
"  I  do  not  think  in  regard  to  labour  that  a  municipality 
gets  as  much  work  out  of  the  men  as  a  private  employer 
would."    That  may  be  so ;    I  do  not  know  as  regards 
labour.     Then  he  says,  "  There  is  very  often  a  want  of 
continuity  of  policy  in  a  dock  concern  managed  by  a 
municipal  body,  the  Board  being  constantly  changed 
and  mzvny  of  the  men  elected  to  the  Town  Council  having 
no  great  stake  in  the  City  property.     I  think  there  is 
occasionally  timidity  on  the  part  of  Town  Councillors 
to  act  for  the  real  interest  of  the  dock  concern,  against 
public  opinion.     They  are  rather  inclined  to  listen  to 
public  olamoury  because,  of  course,  they  have  to  seek 
their  seats  every  three  yearB,  and  sometimes  the  fear  61 
losing  a  seat  makes  them  give  way  too  readily  to  public 
opinion.      Then  there  is  a  tendency  in  a  rate  aided 
concern  to  extravagance  in  capital  expenditure."    Now 
I  have  exhausted  the  whole  of  his  objections,  and  all 
those  things  with  the  possible  exception  of  labour  seem 
to  bo  the  very  things  that  do  not,  and  cannot  arise 
here.      The    last   of   them,    tlie   teoidency    to  capital 
expenditure,  would,   I  hope,  be  met  by  that  control 
for  which  we  are  asking  in  the  matter  of  the  rates. 
The    scheme    we    have    put    forward    is    that    thsre 
would   be   the    guamntoe   and   the    money   would  be 
raised,     and.    we    hope    by    re^ad justing    rates    and 
carrying  on  the  business  at  a  better  profit  that  there 
would  not  be  the  need  for  further  rates.      But  suppos- 
ing that  adjustment  should  be  required,  I  think  I  am 
right  in  suggesting  what  is  correct  when  I  say  that 
there  would  seem  to  be  a  very  great  advantage  in  a 
scheme  under  which  you  could  make  these  alterations 
gradually,    readjusting   the    burdens   and   «o    on    by 
degrees,  as  compared  with  a  scheme  such  as  the  Dock 
Ccnnpaniee'  Scheme,  or  the  Corporation  Scheme,  or  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Scheme.     It  caimot  be 
a  desirable  thing  to    put    on  the  trade    these    large 
burdens  all  in  a  moment  if  you  can  possibly  avoid 
doing  so.     There  is  room  for  oonsideri^le  argument  on 
many  grounds  for  the  management  of  the  docks  and 
the  river  being  in  the  same  hands,  but  I  do  not  attempt 
•to  elaborate  that  before  the  Commissioners  now.      As 
regards  the  terms  on  which  we  could  raise  this  nioney 
if  our  scheme  were  accepted,  I  think  the  Commissioners 
probably  have  it  sufficiently  clearly  that  the  whole  sum 
required  could  be  raised  at  something  like  3  per  cent 
within  a  very  little,  one  way  or  the  other.     One  need 
scarcely  point  out  that  on  this  fresh  expenditure,  which 
I  put  roughly  at  about  5  millions  alone  there  would  be 
a  saving  of  £50,000  a  year.     I  wish  to  point  out  one 
difficulty  in  our  scheme,  which  is  that  we  are  unable  to 
see  our  way  to   saying    that   the   warehouses   can  be 
separated  from  other  parts  of  the  dock  undertaking. 
We  are  not  speaking  as  an  expert  body  in  the  matter, 
but  we  have  formed  the  best  judgment  we  could  upon 
the  evidence,  and  really  the  dock  companies  and  the 
Commissioners,  who  have  the  fullest  information,  are  in 
a  very   far  better   position  to  judge  than  we  can  be. 
Not  having  been  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  these 
matters  could  be  separated,  our  propoeal  is  to  purchase 
the  whole  of  the  dock  undertakings.     It  may  be  that 
that  lays  us  open  to  the  suggestion  and  criticism  that 
we  shall    be   carrying  on  warehouse   undertakings  in 
competition  with    private  wharves    and    warehouses. 
That,  of  course,  is  an  objection,  and  the  way  we  meet 
that,  or  try  to  meet  it,  is  this ;  first  of  all  this  com- 
petition will  be  carried  on  by  a  public  body  of   the 
highest  standing  who  will  not  fight  like  directors  do 
for  a  private  interest,  but  who  will  be  bound  to  carry 
on   the  concern—not  only  will  be   bound   to  do   so, 
but  who  may  be  trusted  to  carry  on  the  concern- 
in    the    intereats    of    the    port,     as    a    whole,    not 
in    the    interests   of   a   particular    undertakmg,   but 
with    due  regard    to    the  common    interests    of    all, 
wharfingers  and  warehousemen  too.     Then  I  think  we 
are  also  entitled  to  remind  th^  wharfingers  and  ware- 
housemen that  by  the  deepening  of  the  river  and  the 
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consequent  improvemenis  which  will  take  place,  as  far 
jui  one  can  make  out  their  property  will  not  be  depre- 
ciated. Probaiblj  the  improyements  in  the  dock  will 
be  a  very  good  thing  for  them.  One  feels  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult question  if  you  take  a  case  like  Tilbury  and  you 
sever  the  warehouses.  It  is  in  evidence  that  the  ware- 
house business  goes  mostly  up  to  the  top,  and  if  you 
deepen  the  river  and  then  sever  the  business  in  the 
Tilbury  Dock  one  does  not  know  quite  what  would 
Iiappen  to  the  warehouses  there.  But  probably  the 
•chief  objection  for  the  present  purposes,  and  at  the 
present  time  to  the  separation  of  the  two  things  is  the 
impossibility  of  apportioning  the  value  of  uie  dock 
undertaking  on  the  one  side,  and  the  warehousing  on 
^he  other,  and  dealing  with  them  satisfactorily  as  a 
matter  of  purchase. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  that  I  do  not  deal  with. 
There  are  the  suggestions  for  amalgamation  of  aulhori- 
lies  and  things  of  that  kind,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
in  the  least  necessary  for  me  to  trouble  the  Commis- 
sioners with  an  argument  upon  them,  more  especially 


as  you  have  present  the  special  representatives  of  the     Mr.  F.  F,    ' 
interests  in  a  great  many  cases.      We  have  said  that  the       JJaldy, 

Government  ought  to  give  some  help,  and  1  have  men- 

tioned  one  or  two  matters  in  which  I  think  the  Govern-  ^  J"ly»  IWl. 

ment  have  distinguished   between  London   and  other 

ports.      It  may  be  that  in  regard   to  the  Woods  and 

i^'orests  dues,  or  in  some  other  way,  and  perhaps  to  a 

larger  extent,  the  Government  may  be  able  to  help. 

W^e  have  placed  it  distinctly  on  our  resolution,  and  it 

is  distinctly  part  of  our  opinion  that  the  Government 

ought  to  do  wnat  they  can. 

I  now  conclude  what  I  have  to  say.  I  hope  the  scheme 
we  have  put  forward  will  be  found  in  many  respects 
to  be  a  venr  valuable  scheme.'  A  great  feature  of  it 
is  raising  the  money  at  a  cheaper  rate.  I  must  con- 
clude by  admitting  what  I  think  I  have  said  before, 
namely,  that  we  do  put  it  forward  as  being  applicable 
to  a  state  of  things  where  all  the  different  interests 
must,  if  necessary,  give  way.  With  that  r'eroin  men  ela- 
tion of  the  scheme  I  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 


Mr.  BowLANi*  WniTBHEAD,  called  to  address  the  Commission. 


11766.  {Chairman.)  You   appear  to   address    us   on 
l)ehalf  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  ? 

(Mr.  BovjLand  Whitehead.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  In  address- 
ing you  on  hehalf  of  the  trade  interests  as  represented 
through  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  must 
confess  to  your  Lordship  that  I  approach  my  duty 
with  a  considerable  sense  of  responsibility  ;  partly  be- 
cause the  prublem  before  this  Commission  is  very  com- 
plicated, but  still  more  so  because  the  interests  which 
.are  entrusted  to  me  to  represent  for  the  moment  are  of 
the  very  greatest  kind,  and  the  task  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  great  one.  Of  course  there  are  other  points  of 
^'iew  than  the  point  of  view  of  the  trader.  The  his- 
toric claims  of  the  Corporation  must  be  considered  ;  the 
Tested  interests  of  the  dock  companies  and  the  estab- 
lished rights  of  wharfingers,  lightermen,  and  others  are 
aU  elements  to  be  considered.  But,  after  all,  the  para«- 
mount  consideration,  the  consideration  which  must  be 
present,  I  submit,  to  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful  per- 
son is ;  how  can  this  inquiry  benefit  the  trade  of  the 
Port  of  London  ?  When  I  speak,  therefore,  on  behalf 
of  the  traders  I  feel  that  I  am  representing,  perhaps,  in 
41  sense  the  most  important  interest  that  is  before  the 
O)mmission.  In  dealing  with  their  case  there  are  cer- 
tain broad  considerations  of  public  policy  which  were 
touched  upon  now  and  again  in  the  course  of  the  evi- 
<ience,  questions  of  the  balance  of  trade  power,  and, 
intimately  associated  with  that,  the  balance  of  financial 
power,  which  are  considerations  which  cannot  be  absent 
from  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners,  but  which  I 
tshould  not  think  of  touching  upon,  as  being  altogether 
too  wide  for  any  discussion  here.  Nor  will  I  touch  upon 
tiny  of  those  interests  which  are  separately  represented. 
It  may  be  that  here  and  there  the  scheme  put  forward 
by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  clashes  in  certain 
details  with  the  schemes,  or  the  proposals,  or  the  inte- 
rests of  other  parties  whom  you  have  heard,  or  will 
hear,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  question  in 
that  minute  way.  I  should  submit  that  the  matter 
imust  be  looked  at  broadly  as  one  big  question.  In 
dealing  with  it  I  would  like  first  of  all  to  touch  upon 
•one  point  which  Mr.  Daldy  mentioned,  and  that  is  this. 
He  said  it  is  incumbent  upon  counsel  here  to  show  an 
imperative  case  for  change.  Now,  my  Lord,  an  im- 
perative case  for  change  has  been  shown.  I  think  the 
'evidence  gradually  accumulated  through  the  last  20 
days  makes  up  such  a  case  ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  put  the  matter  as  high  as  that. 
It  is  true  that  the  Terms  of  Reference  use  the  words 
**  ne'^essary  for  the  promotion  of  the  trade  of  the  port "  ; 
hut  I  do  not  think  that  the  word  "  necessary  "  is  used  in 
any  pedantic  sense.  ''  Necessary  "  in  its  strict  sense  is 
a  very  strong  word.  What  I  submit  it  means  is  that  it 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  show  such  grounds  of  expediency 
— expediency  of  so  high  an  order  that  it  almost  amounts 
to  necessity  ;  if  we  can  show  considerations  of  that  kind 
it  is  sufficient. 

Now,  m^  Lord,  what  are  the  questions  which  are 
before  the  Gonunusdon?  They  are  really  two-fold. 
First  there  ia  the  question  of  whether  any  change  should 
be  recommended.  Upon  the  first  of  those  two  ques- 
tions it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  real  difference  of 
•opinion.  For  incrt^ince,  take  the  question  of  structural 
and  physical  improvements  in  the  port.  The  question 
■of  the  depith  of  the  water  has  been  touched  upon  by 
my  friend,  Mr.  Dialdy,  and  there  was  a  large  volume 
oi  evidence  from  ahiipowners  »nd  others  which  was 
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carefully  considered  by  the  Commission  in  the  earlier  Mr.  Rmrlond 
days  of  the  proceedings,  showing  that  at  the  present  Whitehead. 
time  the  depth  of  water  is  insufficient  or  is  very  close 
up  to  the  margin  of  sufficiency  for  the  big  vessels  which 
are  coming  more  and  more  into  use.  This  is  what  Sir 
Thomas  Sutherland  said  at  Question  1992 :  "  I  think 
with  regard  to  the  port,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  a 
very  great  danger  that  large  vessels  such  as  we  and 
others  now  employ  fihould  not  be  able  to  lie  with  safety 
off  the  dock  entrance  or  in  any  parf  of  the  river  above 
Erith."  Mr.  More,  when  he  was  examined,  at  Ques- 
tion 271,  by  Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry  with  regard  to  the 
delay  which  vessels  have  to  suffer  in  the  river,  admitted 
that  there  were  several  hours  of  delay  incurred  by  the 
shipowner  in  the  event  of  a  ship  arriving  at  low  water. 
You  have  the  matter  summed  up  in  a  certain  sense  by 
two  shipowners.  Mr.  Anderson  at  Question  2094  said  : 
**  What  we  find  is  that  most  of  the  owners  will  try  to 
avoid  London  ;  they  will  want  to  be  paid  more  if  they  are 
to  oome  to  London  ;  they  will  certainly  prefer  an  open 
charter,  which  gives  them  the  chance  of  not  coming  to 
London,  rather  than  a  charter  where  there  is  the  option 
of  sending  the  ship  to  London  direct" 

Mr.  Pembroke,  another  shipowner,  at  Question  8331, 
said  :  **  Now  and  for  some  time  past  all  owners  of  tramp 
steamers,  unless  they  have  full  cargoes  of  grain  in 
bulk,  do  what  they  can  to  avoid  having  their  vessels  at 
London,  owing  to  the  large  expense  and  delay  in- 
curred there."  Looked  at  even  from  the  ipoint  of  view 
of  the  docks  themselves,  Mr.  Baggallay,  who  was  the 
engineer  of  the  dock  company,  said  at  Question  843  that 
if  the  Thames  were  deepened  throughout  30ft.  it  would 
assist  the  docks  very  materially,  because,  although  ships 
coming  on  the  top  of  the  tide  come  up  now,  it  would  be  a 
very  great  advantage  if  they  could  remain  in  the  river  a 
longer  time.  So  I  take  it  upon  that  point  it  is  a  sort 
of  common  factor  in  the  discussion — common  as  between 
shipowners,  tradera,  and  the  dock  companies — ^that 
there  must  be  a  deepening  of  the  channel,  if  not  in  the 
immediate  future,  at  all  events  in  the  very  near  future. 

Then  passing  from  the  channel  of  the  river  to  the 
question  of  the  docks,  you  have  to  consider  the  matter 
as  a  whole.  The  river  and  the  docks  really  form  one 
complete  whole  so  far  as  the  port  is  concerned,  and 
it  is  important  to  consider  what  structural  changes  or 
improvements  are  necessary  there.  I  will  not  deal 
with  the  minutiae  of  the  thing.  There  were  lots  ti 
little  details  discussed  about  storage  sheds,  cold  meat 
stores,  improved  machinery,  and  things  of  that  kind. 
fiut  here  you  have  the  London  and  India  Dock  Company, 
who  came  before  you,  and  through  their  chairman  say- 
ing, first,  that  there  is,  as  I  understand  his  statement,  a 
present  necessity,  or  almost  a  necessity,  for  a  dock  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Albert  Dock,  and  then  he  sees  ifMimiii^ 
in  the  distance  a  very  much  bigger  matter.  Then  he 
says  at  Question  5663  that  in  ten  years  time  he  thinks 
that  the  authorities  of  the  Port  of  London  will 
have  to  face  the  question  of  an  extension  down 
at  Tilbury.  As  it  seems  to  me,  if  it  merely 
stood  upon  those  three  great  structural  changes 
the  case  for  an  alteration  of  some  kind  is 
proved,  and  the  vital  question  before  the  Commission 
on  that  aspect  of  the  case  is :  ?«  it  possible  for  the 
existing  administrations,  such  as  rbey  are,  to  carry  out 
those  important  changes  7  There  ^^  two  great  authori- 
ties to  consider.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  and  then  there  is  the  London  and  Indi-v 
Dock  Company.    The  other  docks  are  smaller,  and  L 
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Mr*  Batokmd  think  for  practical  purposes  we  may  treat  the  London 
Whitehead,   and  India  Dock  Company  as  representing  thai  interest. 

lJiilv~uioi  ^^^  what  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Thames 
^*  •  Conservancy?  I  am  not  going  over  the  whole 
history ;  it  has  been  adverted  to,  and  it  must  be 
within  the  recollection  of  the  Commission.  Here  you 
have  a  public  body  which  makes  something  which  is 
almost  m  the  nature  of  a  Parliamentary  bargain  in 
the  year  1894.  They  have  certain  powers  entrusted  to 
them,  and  the  exercise  of  those  powers  was  carefully 
considered  by  a  very  responsible  Commission,  and  their 
report  was  made.  The  recommendations  of  that  Com- 
mission are  not  carried  out.  True,  because  the  Thames 
Conservancy  lacks  what  is  financially  necessary.  I  am 
not  going  to  criticise  or  say  a  word  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Thames  Consen'ancy  in  that  matter.  It 
is  not  a  question  I  would  submit,  for  any  individual 
officer  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  ;  it  is  a  broad  question 
of  public  policy  pursued  by  a  public  body.  You  have 
the  fact  that  for  seven  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1894  they  have  abstained  from  taking  any  steps 
to  cariy  out  what  was  in  the  mind  of  Parliament  at 
that  time,  and  what  was  recommended  subsequently 
by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  and  that  fact  does  seem 
to  me  so  eloquent  that  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  it 
any  further. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  dock  companies.     This  Mill- 
wall  Dock  Company  admit  that  although  they  have  the 
le^al  power  of  raising  money,   or  legal  authority   to 
raise  money,  their  credit  is  exhausted.     With  regard 
to  the  London  and  India  Dock  Company,  I  am   not 
goinff  over  the  ground  which  has  been  gone  over  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Daldy,  but  it  must  be  quite  clear  upon 
those  statements  that  they  have  put  before  the  Com- 
mission,   showing   the  state  of  their   capital    and  the 
state  of  their  credit,  that  their  financial  position  is  not 
so  rosy  as  to  enable  them  to  raise  the  necessary  money 
on  reasonable  terms  or  upon  any   other  terms  than 
such  as  would  constitute  a  real  burden  upon  the  trade 
of  the  port.     But,  my  Lord,  apart  from  the  question 
of  finance  there  is  a  much  wider  issue  as  between  the 
traders  of  the  port  and  the  dock  companies,  which  has 
a  very  direct  and  material  bearing  upon  this  question, 
and  that  is  the  Question  whether,  in  recent  years,  the 
dock  companies  have  shown  a  real  grasp  of  the  situa- 
tion,   and    whether,     at    the    present  day,   they   are 
sufficiently  m  touch  with  the  requirements  of  the  trade 
of  the   port   to  justify    you    in    recommending    that 
they    should    have    increased    powers    of    any    kind 
whatever.       Let     us      take     the      year     1891,      be- 
cause,   although    that    is    ten    years    ago,    the    in- 
dividuals are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same—I 
mean  the  individuals  who  at  that  time  governed  the 
administration  of  the  dtocks.     In  1891  the  dock  com- 
panies,  in   consequence  of  the  labour  problem   which 
faced  them,  gave  up,  to  a  large  extent,  the  discharging 
of  vessels  in  the  docks,  or,  at  least,  not  entirely-Jbut 
they  initiated  that  change,  and  thev  did  so,  as  Mr.  Scott 
informs   us  at  Question  6496,   with  only  approximate 
data  before  them.    It  was  a  very  momentous  change 
in  the  administration  oif  the  port,   and  they  adapted 
that  policy  without  seriously  considering  whether,  from 
the  financial  point  of  view,  the  policy  which  they  were 
about  to  pursue  was  a  wise  one  or  not.     Now,  this  is, 
if  I  may  say  so,  the  great  point  against  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  docks  with  r^ard  to  thia  question ;  for 
the  whole  of  the  succeeding  ten  years  they  have  gone 
on  developing  that  line  of  policy  without    ever    con- 
sidering whether  it  was  a  wise  one  financially  or  not. 
My  authority  for  making  that  statement  will  be  found 
at  Questions  6503  and   6504.     I  asked   this:  "Since 
you   began  this   course,    in  the  year  1891   or  1892, 
have  you  ever  considered  the  possibility  of  making  a 
profit  for  yourselves  on  the  work  of  discharging  ves- 
sels ?--<A.)  No,  of  course  not,  because  we  surrendered  the 
right  to  do  it— a  right  that  we  always  claimed.   (Q.)  And 
from  that,  do  I  understand  vou  hav«  never  gone  into 
the  question  to  consider  whether  you  could  make  a  pro- 
fit upon  the  work  ?— (A. )  Of  course  not "  The  mere  form 
of  the  answer  seems  to  me  to  suggest  an  extraordinary 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  details  of  administration 
in  thesf>  matters.     At  the  present  time  you  have  82  per 
cent,  of  the  goods  in  the  docks  discharged  by  others 
than  the  dock   company.     They  still  discharge  18  per 
cent,  themselves,   and  that  18  per  cent.,  according  to 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hardy,  does  show  a  profit  which 
is  reasonalbly  satisfaotozy. 

Then,  passing  from  that  particular  point  to  the  agree- 
ments with  the  wharfingers,  those  agreements  have  been 
challensjed  frequently  in  this  room,  and  they  have  been 
the  subject  of  very  anxious  inquiry  amongst  the  traders. 
^What  is  broadly  the  effect  of  those  agreements?    This 


is  another  branch  of  the  6otk  eoiipanies'  business— 
the  warehousing  branch.    You  have  got  two  trading  in- 
terests which  are  in  direct  com.petition  with  one  another 
— the  wharfingers'  interest  and  the  dock  companies'  in- 
terest— and  you  find  that  the  dock  company,  as  it  were,, 
cut  themselves  olf  and    hamper    themselves,  in    what 
should   be  a  trade  competition,  by  agreeing  with  the: 
wharfingers  that  their  rates  which  they  would  charge 
to  the  traders  shall  always  be  higher  than  the  rates 
charged  by  the  wharfingere.     That  is,  I  submit,  directlj^ 
cutting  themselves  off  from  a  source  of  profit.     Take: 
for  example  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Ko^era,  when 
he    was    speaking    on    his    own  behalf    in    respect, 
of  his  individual  trade.    It  is  at  Question  8684.    He- 
said  :   '*  Most  of  our  goodb  liable  to  these  charges  are 
lodged  not  in  the  premises  of  the  dock  company,  but 
in  the  public  waterside  wharves  along  the  Thames-     The- 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  charges  at  the  public  wharves, 
in  our  trade  are  on  the  average  about  10  per  cent,  less- 
than  at  the  docks.     The  wharves  are  also  nearer  the- 
centre  of  business,  and  their  system  of  delivery  is  much 
quicker  than  that  of  the  dock.     If  it  were  not  for  the 
lower  charges  at  the  wharves,  we  should,  in  most  cases^ 
prefer  to  store  goods  at  the  docks  in  order  to  save  the 
delay  caused  in  lightering  up  and  down  the  stream.''' 
I  will  not  cite  any  further  evidence  upon  that  point ; 
but  I  think  that  the  mere  fact  of  their  entering  into* 
such  an  unprofitable,  or  such  an  extraordinary,  agree^ 
ment  is  one  that  throws  considerable  doubt  upon  thfr 
wisdom  of  the  dock  administration. 

Then  I  want  to  come  to  more  recent  history.     In  189^ 
they  propounded  a  bill,  and  after  considerable  discus- 
sion in  public  meetings,   they  withdrew  that  biy.     la 
1900  they  introduced  another  bill,    and  in   1901   they 
introduced  yet  a  third,   which  was  a  very  substantial 
modification  of  those  proposals  which  ther  put  forward  iit 
1900.    The  bill  of  1900  had  never  been  before  a  committee- 
or  been  threshed  out,  and  yet  in  that  twelve  months 
the    dock    company  made   veiy  substantial    modifica- 
tions in  their  scheme ;     and  what  it  seems  to   sug- 
gest to  my  mind  is  that  in  the  year  1900  they  cam& 
forward  with  proposals  which  were  very  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  trade,  which  they  had  not  fully  con- 
sidered.      So  that  within  the  short  space  of  five  years 
you  have  the  dock  company  twice  propounding  schemes 
which  frighten  and  alarm  the  trading  interest  of  Lon- 
don, and  they  did  so  without  full  consideration  of  their 
schemes  which,  when   the  thing  comes   to  the  pinch^ 
the  dock  company  cannot,  or  will  not  or  dare  not 
support.     Now,   my  Lord,   the  Teason  why  they   felt 
bound  to  go  back  from  those  two  schemes  I  think  is 
very  obvious.    They  are  out  of  touch  with  the  feeling 
of  the  traders  in  the  port.    In  the  long  run  an  ad- 
ministration of  this  kind  must  depend  for  its  pros* 
perity  upon  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  trade, 
and  upon  being  in  &uch  with  what  the  traders  want 
Then  it  is  because  the  dock  companies  are  not  in  touch 
with  the  trading  interest  that  they  feel  themselves  so 
weak  that  in  Uie  year  1896,  and  again  in  the  year 
1900  they  are   obliged   to   abandon  proposals   which 
they  seem  only  to  have  partially  considered.     There- 
is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  they  are  out  of 
touch  with  the  trade.     As  Mr.  Scott  said,  they  assisted 
to  alter  the  form  of  the  bill  of  lading.    When  I  waa 
asking  him  a  question  about  that  he  seemed  to  doubt 
whether  he  had  used  the  word  "assist,"  but  at  Ques- 
tion 5596  he  did  use  that  word.    They  did  that  not- 
withstanding  the  congestion  upon  the  quays  which  the- 
new  system  of  discharging  involves.    That  congestion 
and  the  piling  up  of  cargo  upon  cargo  and  the  delay 
which  they  cause  to  the  trader  are  very  serious  items 
indeed  to  the  trader;   they  affect  him  day  by  day  ii» 
the  conduct  of  his  business ;   they  throw  upon  him  a 
very  serious  expense,   and  yet  in  spite  of  that  very 
imtKnrtant    consideration    the   dock    companies    being, 
as  I  say,  out  of  touch  with  the  interests  of  the  trade  in* 
the   port,    carried   through  that  scheme   and   assisted 
it  to  the  best  of  their  ability  in  spite,  aa  Mr.  Scott 
said,   of  very  strenuous  opposition. 

Then  take  the  question  of  consolidated  rate.  That 
question  cropped  up  time  after  time  in  the  evidence 
ffiven  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Oommerce.  Mr. 
Rogers,  in  his  evidence  at  Question  8701,  aaid;  "This 
consolidated  rate  includes  a  number  of  services  whicli 
are  not  required  in  a  vast  number  of  cases.  For  in- 
stance it  include*;  one,  two,  or  three  months'  rent, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods.  In  former  yean 
the  system  of  warehousing  goods  for  comparatively  long 
periods  was  very  convenient ;  goode  only  arrived  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  and  were  kept  m  the  docks 
until  wanted.  Customs  duties  also  were  heavy,  which 
rendered  it  desirable  to  keep  goods  in  bond,  in  order 
to   save   interest   on  capital.    In  modem  trade  pro* 
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longed  warehousing  it  quite  unnecessary,   but,  while 
the  sjstem  of  business  has  changed,   our  dock  com- 
j)anios  iiave  not  moved  with  the  times/'    That  is  net 
.an  isolated  opinion  of  Mr.  Bogers'.     He  was  speaking, 
J   think,    then   on   behalf  of    the   Chamber    of   Com- 
merce.    I  say  it  is  not  an  isolated  opinion,  because  jou 
will  find  that  Mr.  Blaokburn,  speaking  on  behali  of 
the  wool  trade,  at  Questions  b89u  and  »89l,  said  that 
although  the  system  of  business  in  the  wool  trade  had 
-changed   materially  in  recent  years  there  had  been 
Jio  modification  either  in  the  charges,  or  the  system 
adopted  by  the  dock  company.    Then  there  was  that 
jBtill,  if  I  may  say  so,   more  dramatic  eyidence  given 
by  Mr.  Powell  with  regard  to  South  American  hides, 
^t   Question   0634.       He   explained    how   that   trade 
was  entirely    lost  to  the  Port  of  London  by  the  want 
of  faoilities  here.     He  told  us  how  it  had  gone  to 
Antwerp,    aaid    he    was    very    closely    examined    by 
jnembers  of  the  Commission  with  regard  to  it,  so  as 
to  test  the  value  of  what  he  was  saying.    At  Question 
S537  Sir  John  Wolife-Barry   asked   him  this:    *'And 
jrou  say  London  stands  alone  in  not  granting  these 
iacilities?  (A.)  Yes."    Then  later  on  he  went  on  to 
<«xp]ain  that  this  was  a  very  large  trade,  and  he  said 
it  requires  systematising,   and  that  it  is  because  at 
Ant#erp  and  elsewhere  systematic  arrangements  are 
made  for  dealing  with  the  trade  that  the  whole  of  that 
Irade  has  deserted  London  and  gone  to  foreign  ports. 
Then,   my  Lord,   there  is  another  witness  to  whose 
evidence  I  should  like  to  draw  attention,  as  it  bears  on 
the  same  point,  and  that  is  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  who  gava 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  dried  fruit  trade.    Be  was 
<lealing  with  currants,  almonds,  dates,  and  other  com- 
modities of  that  kind,  and    he    was    very    carefully 
examined  by  Sir  Robert  Giffen.     At  Question  0884, 
when    he   was    asked    a   question    about    raisins  he 
«aid,  '*  London  buyers  are  the  cheapest  buyers,  and 
would  be  able  to  compete  agodnst  any  other  buyers. 
Merchants    here    can    buy    cheaper    than    anybody 
«lse,    because   they    buy    larger   quantities.      If    we 
<'x>uld    get   the   facilities    for    discharging    the  goods 
here    without    any    great    cost    we    should    still    do 
the   business.       The   matter   practically   is   so   ham- 
pered by  the  heavy  charges,  and  more  particularly  by 
the  delays,  that  the  trade  has  gone  for  that  reason." 
My  Lord,  these  are  representative  witnesses.    I  think 
nobody  could  have  been  in  the  room  and  heard  Mr. 
Smith's  evidence  without  feelinff  that  he  was  a  man  of 
•considerable  Ability  and  knowleage  of  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about.    Then  at  Question  0886  there    is    this : 
'**  They  are  stealing  in  Greece  and  Smyrna  with  people 
that  they  do  not  know  very  mxioh  about,  and  they  very 
<iften  get  badly  treated.    You  may  take  it  that  in  all 
cases  if  London  could  work  on  equal  terms  they  would 
get  the  (business/'    I  do  not  want  to  go  over  the  whole 
ground,  'but  you  heard  a  great  deal  of  evidence  from  the 
traders.      I  ask  you,  is  not  that  cumulative  evidence 
to  show  that  the  present  administration  hj  the  dock 
company  is  so  oat  of  touch  with  the  necessities  of  the 
case  that  the  dock  company  ought  not  to  be  trusted 
with  increased  powers  lest  by  any  means  there  should 
be  any  such  injury  to  other  branches  of  trade  in  addi- 
tion to  those  injuries  which  have  already  'been  detailed 
before  you.    lliere  was  evidence  given  on  our  behalf 
with  regard  to  the  congestion  of  the  barges.    I  will 
not  deal  with  that ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  odier  counsel 
who  represent  their  interests  more  particularly  will 
address  you  upon  thai  i>oint.    That  congestion  is  a  most 
important  matter  to  the  trader,  because,  as  you  have 
heard,  he  has  to  pay  for  the  denrurrage.    It  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  trader  that  there  is  that  congestion. 
It  is  a  very  serioas  imposition  upon  him  in  the  conduct 
of  his  business  that  he  cannot  get  his  goods  some- 
times for  a  week,  sometimes  for  a  fortnight,  sometimes 
even  for  three  weeks,  and  has  all  that  time  to  pay  de- 
murrage for  a  barge  which  has  to  be  in  attendance  wait- 
Inor  for  his  goods.    I  think  I  have  directed  attention  to 
sufficient  of  the  evidence  to  show  that,  at  all  events, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  two  existing  authorities,  the  Thames  Conservancy 
and  the  dock  companies,  against  whom,  of  course,  we 
have  no  hostility  in  any  sense,  have  not  shown  them- 
selves in  their  respective  spheres  so  wise  and  far-seeing 
and  so  prudent  in  their  administration  with  regard  to 
safeiTuarding  the  interests  of  the  port  that  they  are 
worthy  of  any  further  confidence  or  any  further  powers. 
But  supposing  that  all  those  facts  that  I  have  referred 
to  were  entirely  different,  there  is  this  further  problem 
which  you  have  to  consider,  that  is  :  must  not  this  ques- 
tion of  the  Port  of  London  be  taken  as  one  comprehen- 
sive whole  1    Now  this  question  comes  up  for  discus- 
sion ;   is  it  wise  any  longer  to  have  these  different 


divewent  J^^lsdlotions,  all  dealing  with  different  parts  ^f,..  Bowiand 
of  what  should  be  one   complete  and   united  wnole/    WkUthmuL 

The  defect  and  the  disadvantage  of  having  different        

jurisdiioiions  was  evidenced  veiy  clearly  by  what  hap-1  ^^7j  1^1- 
pened  with  regard  to  the  Yantlet  channel,  which  is       — — 
aealt  with  at  Question  460,  quite  early  in  the  proceed- 
ings.   Yantlet  Channel  was  dredged  by  the  Thames 
Oonservanoy,  and  then,  having  been  dredged,  was  not 
buoyed  by  the  Trinity  fiottse*- — 

11766a.  {Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  It  was  not  dredged, 
it  was  found  to  exist. 

(Mr.  Eowland  WhiteheacL)  I  must  apologise.     There 
had  been  directions  that  it  should  be  dredged,  and  it 
was  found  to  exist  as  a  channel,  and  was  not  then 
buoyed  by  the  Trinity  House.     I  do  not  want  to  go  into 
the  question  as  to  which  policy  ought  to  have  been  pur- 
sued, and  whether  that  channel  ought  to  have  been 
made  effective  by  buoying  or  not.     That  is  neither  here 
nor  there  for  my  purpose.     Here  you  have  two  co-otdi- 
nate  jurisdictions.      There  may  have  been  good  reasons 
for  it,  but  when  the  wisdom  of  the  general  policy  c«mo 
to   be   discussed   with   the   representatives   of   these 
different    interests    you    will    find    that    Mr.    Kent, 
the    Secretary    of   Trinitr    Houssi,  said,  at  Question 
405:     ''It    is    no    use    doing    certain   things    bekvw 
a   certain    line    if    they    are   not   also    done    above 
that  line  at  the  same  time."     Then  Sir  Frederick 
I>ixon-Hartlaad,  at  Question  1501,  speaking  .  f(Mr  the 
Thames  Oonservanoy,  when  he  was  referring  to  the  ques- 
tion of  dredgiaig,  says :   "  I  do  not  iiiink  it  would  be 
much  use  unless  you  make  a  recoounendafion  that  the 
dock  sills  should  be  so  lowered  that  the  ships  could 
get  in,"  and  Mr.  Scott  himself,  at  Question  58S2,  feels 
that  there  is  this  unity  and  necessity  for  as  it  were 
single-handed  treatment  of  the  subject,  because  he  says 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  river  improvements 
going  on  side  by  side  with  the  dock  improvements.  That 
is  the  question  put  toi  him,  and  his  answer  is,  "Cer- 
ta>inly."    It  is  a  proposition  whidfi  miffht  almost  be 
said  to  be  self-evident.     Here  you  get  Ute  thiee  great 
interests  which  are  concerned,  and  which  are  now  in 
separate  hands,  all  conourrijifl  in  the  view  that  these 
improvements  of  the  river,  dock,  and  so  focth,  ought  to 
be  going  on  in  co-ordination  with  one  another.     I  sub- 
mit that  the  only  right  inference  from  that  is  that  you 
osnnot  get  complete  co-ordination  unless  you  have  one 
body  with  a  directing  mind,  and  that  was  the  view  taken 
by  Mr.  A.  L.  Jones,  the  eminent  shipowner.    At  Ques- 
tion 4047  thds  matter  of  unifioation  was  put  to  him  by 
a  member  of  the  Commission.    *'  I  am  going  rather  to 
the  point  of  unification?    (A,)  Certainly,   I  would  be 
very  strong  on  unification  ;   I  would  be  very  strong  on 
undivided  responsibility.      (Q.)  Then  you  do  agree  with 
Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  ?     (A,)  Certainly.     (Q~)  It  is  a 
very  important  point    (A.)  It  is.    I  think  that  where 
you  have  divided  responsibility  you  do  not  get  the  same 
working  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  one-man  ooncems  do  gene- 
rally a  great  deal  better  than  others."    Now,  my  Lord, 
I  have  endeavoured  as  far  as  I  can  to  raise  the  inference 
in  the  mdnds  of  the  Commissioners  first  of  all  to  prove 
that  it  is  undesirable  to  grant  extended  powers  to  the 
existing  organisations,  and  then  that  it  is  necessary 
by  inference  from  that  that  you  should  have  some  new 
authority  constituted,  which  can  deal  with  these  im 
provements  from  the  point  of  view  of  trade.    But  before 
passing  to  consider,  as  I  must  do,  the  form  of  t^e  pro- 
posal which  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  placed 
before  the  Commission,  I  ought,  I  think,  to  say  some- 
thing at  all  events  with  regud  to  the  proposals  which 
have  been  propounded  by  the  dock  company.    There  are 
only  two  points  upon  these  proposals  which  are  really  of 
vital  importance,  and  those  are  thsse ;  fint,  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  exemption  clause  should  be  abolished; 
and  then,  secondly,  the  suggestion  that  a  certain  tax 
or  charge  should  be  placed  upon  the  goods.      With  re- 
gard to  the  exemption  clause,  surely  the  evidence  before 
the   Commission   is   clear   enough   that  a  system   of 
lighterage  and  ready  access  for  lighters  to  the  ships, 
whether  in  the  river  or  in  the  docks,  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  port.     I  will 
not  cite  you  any  trader's  evidence  with  regard  to  that 
point,  but  I  take  the  evidence  of  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland, 
the  shipowner.     At  Question  1982  he  says  this :  **  What 
I  say  is  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  if  we  wished 
to  do  so  to  put  the  whole  of  our  cargoes  into  these 
temporary  sheds,    and   therefore   we     are    compelled, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  to  discharge  a  large  portion 
of  our  cargo  overside."    Then  Mr.  Anderson,  speaking 
for  another  large  line  of  steamers,  wa.s  nsked  by  Sir 
Robert  Giffen  at  Question  2117 :-  "  To  keep  to  the 
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Mr,  Rowland  actual  fact  for  one  moment,  jon  say  as  a  matter  of  fact 
Whitehead,    tdat  your  business  in  Tilbury  Dock  could  not  be  carnod 
1  T«l — 7oi\x    ^^  without  the  barges  ?    {A,)  I  think  I  might  go  that 
1  JUiy,  iwi.   length,  certainly,"  and  even   Mr.  Hardy  himself,  the 
manager  for  the  dock  company,  at  Question  6908,  said 
this :  ''  I  do  not  think  that  the  practice  of  the  port  will 
admit  of  fewer  bargee  being  brought  into  the  docks 
than  come  in  now,  except,  of  course,  thai  barges  some- 
times come  in  for  the  puxpoee  of  harbourage,  in  whicn 
case  they  pay."     I  am  not  going  over  the  considera- 
tions with  regard   to   this   Uiat   were   referred  to  by 
my  friend,  Mr.  Daldy,  but  I  do  tthdnk  that  it  is  an  im- 
portant consideration  that  here  you  have  both  the  con- 
signees of  goods  and  those  who  are  theoiselves  owners 
of  barges,  and  also  shipowners,  all  concurring  in  the 
view  that  this  system  of  lighterage  is  an  absolutely  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  port.     And  it  seems  very  odd  indeed 
that  the  dock  company  should  come  before  the  Com- 
mission and  attempt  to  penalise  what  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  carrying  on  Uie  business  of  the  port. 

Then  there  is  this  important  consideration  which  I 
must  refer  to,  because  it  was  dealt  with  by  certain  im- 
portant witnesses  called  en  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  which  is  obviously  a  matter  which  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  this  proposal ;  that  is,  the  very 
serious  depreciation  which  would  accrue  to  the  pro- 
perty of  tnbders  who  have  purchased  waterside  premises, 
xou  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  on  that  subject — Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.    Carbutt,  Mr.   BlackweU  (of  Crosse  and 
Blackwell),  Mr.  Spicer,  and  others — all  to  the  effect 
that  they  had  relied  upon  the  historical  right  to  have 
this  free  entry  to  the  docks,  and  had  purchased  water- 
side premises  and  expended  large  sums  of  money  on 
those  premises,  and  incurred  various  obligations  which, 
as  I  submit,  this  Commission  would  not  Be  justified  in 
recommendina;  they  should  be  deprived  of  without  very 
careful  consideration  indeed.       Take  the  case  of  Mr. 
Blackwell  alone.      At  Question  9121  he  explains  how 
his  firm  had  taken  a  long  lease  for  999  years  at  a  very 
large  rental — ^I  think  over  £1,300 — and  had  expended 
on  those' premises  £40,000  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  suitable  for  their  trade  ;  all  upon  the  faith  of  this 
exemption  clause.      I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion of  compensation,  but  if  the  question  of  compensa- 
tion did  arise,  if  the  question  as  to  whether  that  clause 
should  be  abolished  or  not  did  come  before  this  Commrs- 
sion,  and  that  became  a  serious  and  practical  issue,  I 
think  the  Commission  would  have  to  consider  very  care- 
fully whether  the  sum  of  £50,000  or  £60,000  a  year, 
which  is  practically  the  sole  benefit  which  would  accrue 
to  the  dock  company  from  that  proposal,  is  an  adequate 
return,  considenng  first  of  all  the  question  of  compen- 
sation— I  might  almost  say  the  right  to  some  form  of 
oompensation — ^to  those  owners  of  waterside  premises 
who  had  purchased  on  the  faith  of  the  exemption  clause, 
and  considering  next  the  very  serious  injury  there  would 
be  to  trade  for  a  result  which  is  comparatively  small. 

Then  the  other  feature  of  that  proposal  was  the 
charge  upon  the  goods.  I  do  not  propose  for  a  moment 
to  discuss  what  the  effect  of  the  charge  would  be  upon 
imported  goods.  That  might  vary,  of  course,  with  dif- 
ferent trader,  and  the  extent  to  which  any  individual 
would  approve  or  disapprove  of  any  such  proposal  would 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  prosperity  of  his  indivi- 
dual trade.  But  take  the  question  of  exports.  I  put 
that  point  to  Mr.  Scott.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  mat- 
ter for  very  serious  consideration  indeed.  Here  was 
a  proposal  which  amounted  in  substance  to  the  taxing 
of  the  export  trade  of  the  country  so  far  as  it  goes  to  the 
Port  of  London,  and  it  is  serious  for  this  reason.  Mr. 
Anderson,  the  shipowner,  explains  this  to  the  Commis- 
sion at  Question  2099.  "  The  ships  that  are  willing  to 
come  to  London  are  ships  that  expect  to  get  cargoes 
from  London  ;  and  if  they  do  not  expect  to  get  cargoes 
from  London  they  do  not  wish  to  come  to  London,  and 
they  try  to  avoid  iV*  So  that  the  question  with  regard 
to  export  cargo  is  one  that  has  to  be  very  carefully 
weii^hed.  As  Mr.  Scott  explained,  80  per  cent  of  the 
exports  are  delivered  direct  from  craft  into  ship.  So 
that  under  the  proposals  of  the  dock  company  the  ex- 
port trade  would  to  the  extent  of  80  per 
cent,  of  it  be  doubly  penalised.  It  would 
be  penalised  by  virtue  of  the  charge  on  the  barge, 
and  it  would  then  be  penalised  by  virtue  of  the  charge 
on  the  goods.  But  take  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Sargant 
with  regard  to  the  metal  trade,  because  it  is  important 
to  consider  the  thins:  in  detail  to  a  certain  extent.  At 
Question  9136  he  said  :  "  The  margin  of  profit  at  which 
llie  business  is  carried  on  is,  owinc;  to  Continental  com- 
petition, extremely  small,  probably  one  quarter  to  one 
half    per  cent,  and   the    imposition  of   the   proposed 


charge  would  be  specially  onerous  on  metals  and  mine- 
rals of  low  value.  The  trade  would  practically  be  di- 
verted to  foreign  countries,  and  thus  many  large  indus- 
tries, wliich  at  present  afford  employment  to  many 
thousands  in  London,  would  be  destroyed." 

Then  evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  Elborough  with  re- 
gard  to  chemical  manui*e.       He  pointed  out  the  keen 
oompetition  there  was.  Then  Mr.  F.  C.  Hill  at  Question. 
9176  dealt  with  the  question  of  lead,  and  he  explained^ 
that  if  the  proposals  of  the  dock  companies  were  put 
into  force  as  regards  his  trade  he  would  be  obliged  to 
move  the  trade  to  Antwerp,  Australia,  or  some  other 
place  where  the  facilifciee  were  better  and  the  charges 
lower.      Then  Mr.  Spicer  in  dealing  with  the  question 
with  regard  to  paper,    explained  to  \he  Commission 
most  carefully    how   that   is  an  article  which   follows 
other  commodities.  Sir  Robert  Giffen  a8certain«d  from, 
him  by  a  series  of  questions  that  it  represents  a  very 
large    employment    of    labour  in  London  and  in  the 
country,  and    that    it  would    be  a  very  seriouis  thing 
indeed  if  articles  of  that  kind  were  rendered  subject  to 
the  additional  tax  which  the  dock  companies  propose 
by  virtue  of  their  scheme.      My  Lord,  as  I  understand 
the  ground  upon  which  the  dock  companies  mx)ceed  is 
this  ;  they  say,  "  Oh,  but  look  at  Liverpool.     They  have 
a  charge  upon  the  goods  at  Liverpool."    It  was  very 
difficult  in  the  course  of  the  evidenoe  to  keep  the  line 
of  inquiry  perfectly  clear,  but  it  is  no  good  taldng  some 
isolated  feature  of  some  other  scheme  and  applying  it 
to  the  condition  that  you  find  in  the  Port  of  London. 
You  must  consider  that  as  a  whole,  and  the  essence  of 
the  scheme  at  Liverpool  is,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
evidence  oi  traders  ;  you  have  a  low  quay  rate,  and  you 
have  certain  facilities    at   Liverpool   which  encourage 
trade.      It  may  be  that  under  other  circumstances— I 
am  not  going  into  them  in  any  detail,  because  I  am 
not  at  liberty   to   do  so— and    in   a  different   port,  a 
char^  levied  in  that  particular  mode  might  be  fair. 
But  then  does  it  not  after  all  come  back  to  this ;  not 
what  is  the  name  of  a  charge,  not  in  what  form  pre- 
cisely it  is  levied,  but  how  does  it  bear?      What  is  the 
xnoideiice  of  the  total  charge  or  charges  upon  the  trade 
That  is  a  consideration  of  course  which  was  excluded 
from  inquiry,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  dock  com- 
panies are  not  at  liberty  to  import  just  one  instance, 
as  it  were,  of  a  different  system,  and  say  that  instance 
works  well  under  different  conditions,  and  then  say: 
**  Apply  it  to  these  conditions  and  you  must  therefore 
necessarily  get  a  beneficial  result.''    It  seems  to  me 
that  you  must  take  the  thing  as  a  whole  or  else  yoo 
must  not  take  it  at  all.     The  fact  is,  if  I  may  say  so, 
that  the  dock  proposals  of  1900  or  1901  will  not  be  of 
any  advantage  to  the  port      My  friend  Mr.  Wallace 
was  much  perturbed  because  some  of  our  witnesses  did 
not  care  very  much  whether  they  criticised  the  scheme 
of  1900  or  the  scheme  of  1901.      What  did  it  matter. 
They  are  both  dead.       The  point  is  not  whether  the 
dock  companies  are  now  going  forward  with  either  of 
those  schemes ;  they  may  go  next  year  before  Parlia- 
ment with  a  fresh  scheme  and  even  a  more  onerous  ona 
The  point  is  whether  the  proposals  which  they  put 
forward  in  1900  or  1901  were  wise  or  unwise,  and  I 
think  the  evidence  of  the  traders  must  have  convinced 
your  Lordship  and  the  Commissioners  that  those  pro- 
posals were  injurious  to  trade,  and  that  they  would 
confer  upon   the  dock    companies    powers    which  an 
authority  of  that  kind  ought  not  to  have.       The  true 
remedy  in  the  view  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  traders  generally  throughout  London  is  that  the 
best  solution  for  the  difficulty  which  your  Lordship  and 
the  Commissioners  have  to  solve  is  to  be  found  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Fort  Trust,  broadly  speaking,  after 
the  pattern  of  that  which  you  find  at  Liverpool.    There 
is  a  very  remarkable  unanimity  with  rward  to  that     I 
do  not  say  that  that  is  so  with  regard  to  the  details. 
When  you  come  to  discuss  some  details  there  is  alwavs 
inevitaoly  an  opportunity  for    difference    of    opinion 
between  individuals,  but  the  great  broad  unity  of  all 
parties  who  are  really  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
port  is  a   most  extraordinary   feature  of   the  present 
inquiry.     First  of  all,  for  the  shipowners,  at  Question 
2005,  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  says :    "  I  also  venturs  to 
say  that  the  future  interests  attaching  to  this  quesbon 
are  too  grave  to  be  committed  to  the  hands  of  private 
individuals,  such    as  the    dock    directors   are,  whose 
policv  must  necessarily  be  based  on  the  desire  of  thsir 
shareholders    to    secure    a    market    value    for    thwi 
property,  which  it  certainly  does  not   possess  at  tUc 
present     time,      and      is      not     entitled     to    obtam 
at      the     expense     of      shipowners."         Then     Mr. 
Anderson,     of     the     Orient     Line,     says     this    »t 
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Question  2104:  "I  generally  agree  with  what  Sir 
Thomas  Sutherland  said,  that  what  is  wanted 
is  a  public  authority  to  take  over  and  administer  the 
whole  system  of  docks  and  waterways  of  the  Port  of 
London,  as  has  been,  I  believe,  successfully  done  in 
the  Mersey  and  elsewhere."  Then  what  does  Mr. 
Williams  of  the  Atlantic  Transport  Company  say?  I 
suppose  if  ihere  was  any  shipowner  in  the  world  who, 
according  to  the  case  the  Dock  Company  have  put 
forward,  would  have  come  forward  to  bless  tihem  and 
their  proposals  it  would  have  been  the  gentleman  re- 
presenting the  Atlantic  TiNansport  Company.  Mr. 
Williams  says  at  Question  2165:  "I  have  given  con- 
sideration to  the  subject  and  the  present  condition  of 
the  Port  of  London,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  that  condition  requires  to  be  amended,  and  that 
•the  formation  of  a  Harbour  Trust  of  <a  character  similar 
to  that  created  in  Liverpool  should  be  carried  out." 
Then  there  was  evidence  given  on  behalf  of 
wharfingers.  I  will  not  read  any  of  that.  No  doubt 
it  will  be  cited  by  other  counsel.  Mr.  Moore  at  Ques- 
tion 2740  dealt  with  that  point.  Then  over  and  above 
that  you  have  practical  unanimity  as  between  the 
Corporation  of  London,  the  London  County  Council 
and  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  each  represent- 
ing important  interests,  each  having  given  this  ques- 
tion very  careful  consideration.  I  agree  there  are 
differences  as  to  detail ;  one  body  thinks  that  special 
prominence  should  be  given  to  one  factor  in  the  repre- 
sentation, and  another  body  thinks  thatt  some  other 
interest  should  receive  special  treatment ;  but  that 
does  not  affect  the  great  broad  prinoh>le,  and  with 
regard  to  this  great  broad  principle  I  tnink  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever — that  the  traders  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  important  interests  of  London  are  all 
agreed  that  there  ought  to  be  one  single  administra- 
tion on  the  lines  of  the  Liverpool  Trust.  I  do  not  wish 
to  go  into  the  matter  more  than  I  am  obliged,  but  I 
ought  perhaps,  while  I  am  dealing  with  this  topic  to 
refer  to  the  position  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  as 
being  really  representative  of  the  trade.  The  witnesses 
'lid  not  on  each  occasion  state  to  the  Commission  the 
exact  degree  to  which  it  could  be  said  they  were  repre- 
sentative of  the  interests  of  their  group  in  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  nor  could  they  always  go  over 
the  history  of  the  evidence  which  they  were  about  to 
give ;  but  take  an  instance  like  that  of  Mr.  Sargant, 
because  he  was  typical.  The  extent  of  his  evidence 
was  the  collective  opinion  of  two  hundred  firms  en- 
gaged in  the  metal  trade.  Mr.  Spicer,  when  he  was 
giving  his  evidence  (at  Question  9296),  was  careful  to 
place  before  the  Commi^on  in  full  detail  how  it  was 
that  his  opinion,  when  he  came  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  private  wharfingers  committee,  was  really  repre- 
sentative of  a  large  body  of  opinion  which  had  been 
carefully  collected  by  means  of  meetings,  circulars, 
and  in  other  ways.  Of  course,  you  do  not  expect  when 
traders  come  to  give  evidence  that  there  would  be 
absolute  identity  of  view.  I  think  that,  perhaps,  I 
ought  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
that  when  they,  as  it  were,  allowed  themselves 
to  be  the  medium  through  which  evidence  should  be 
offered  on  behalf  of  the  trade,  of  course,  they  were  very 
glad  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  Cammisffion  in  that  way, 
but,  as  the  witnesses  have  stated,  there  were  minute 
differences  of  view  amongst  the  traders,  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Comimerce  felt  that  the  whole  case  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  trader  ought  to  be  faii'ly  (placed  before 
the  Commission,  so  that  they,  a<s  the  tribunal  to  adju- 
dicate npon  the  matter,  micht  be  in  pojssession  not 
merel}'  of  the  broad  view  of  the  traders  as  a  whole,  but 
90  far  as  there  were  individual  dissentients  from 
that  view  they  aleo  should  have  an  opportunity  of  being 
considered  and  heard.  Take,  for  example,  Mr.  Car- 
butt.  Mr.  Oanbutt  was  carefully  examined  by  an 
honourable  and  learned  member  of  the  Commission. 
He  was  careful  to  explain  that,  although  he  did  not 
approve  of  any  charge  whatever  'being  (put  upon  his 
trade,  fit  ill,  in  that  respect,  he  differed!  tfrom  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Ohamber  of  Commerce.  I  feel  bound  to 
refer  to  tthis  because  there  were  andOubtedlT  minute 
differences  of  view  taken  by  different  trades  with  re- 
gard to  the  proposal®  of  the  dock  companies.  What  I 
would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  upon  this  point 
is  an  olbservatLon  ^which  fell  from  your  Lordship.  The 
9375  Com>missioners  eeemed  to  be  under  the  impreasion  that 
'  there  was  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  certain  traders 
to  help  towards  the  imiprovement  of  the  Port  of  Lon- 
don. Take,  for  example,  Mr.  Garbutt.  He  suggested 
that  a  tax  would  be  a  very  serious  and  onerous  burden 
in  his  trade.  Speaking  on  'behalf  of  the  traders,  I  do 
not  think  that  that  is  really  their  view,  and  I  can  only 
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regret  that  any  sucfh  impression  should  have  been  con-  j^j,  j^oyfi^^ 
veyed  to  the  minde  of  the  Commissioners.    G^ie  point    Whitehead. 

is  this — it  was  brought  out,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Bogers —        

that  if  you  get  a  public  trust  which  is  sensitive  to  pub-  1  July  1901. 

lie  opinion  and  which  is  in  touch  with  the  trader,  then       

pro^bably  you  would  get  a  readjustment  of  charges  of 
such  a  kind  as  would  produce  an  increased  revenue 
from  certain  sources.  That  increased  revenue  would 
probably  be  sufficient  ito  neet  increased  charges  which 
are  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  port.  But  sup- 
pose that  were  not  so — it  must  be  a  matter  of  conjecture 
to  some  exitent — suppose  it  were  not  so.  Then  Mr.  llogers, 
speaking  with  all  the  authority  of  ^e  London  Chamber 
of  Oomimerce,  said  that  whilst  they  strongly  disap- 
proved of  any  power  being  placed  in  the  hanos  of  pri- 
vate individuals  representing  shareholders  to  impose 
any  fresh  burden  upon  the  trade  of  the  port,  they  were 
perfectly  prepared,  if  need  be,  to  bear  any  increased 
charge  so  as  to  improve  the  condition  of  tibe  trade  in 
the  port,  always  on  the  understanding  that  that  power 
was  vested  in  a  pufblic  authority  which  was  amenable 
to  the  representations  of  the  trade  representatives,  and 
would  be  in  touch  with  ithe  needs  and  requirements  of 
trade. 

Now  I  pass  from  thatt  anatter  to  our  own  specific  pro- 
posals. I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  matter  in 
any  detail  except  so  far  as  may  "be  necessary 
to  point  out  certain  matters  of  difference.  Tho 
general  views  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  were 
laid  before  the  Commission  by  Mr.  llogers,  I  think,  on 
the  fourth  day  of  the  proceedings.  He  came  at  a  later 
stage  on  the  twenty-sixth  day,  and  expounded  the 
scheme  which  had  been  considered  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  expounded  it  with  so  much  detail  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  over  it  in  any  way.  I 
ought  perhaps  to  say  this  ;  one  fundamental  condition 
of  that  scheme  is  that  you  must  have  a  full  and  ade- 
quate representation  of  the  trading  interest.  This  is 
essential  for  the  reasons  I  have  detailed  in  dealing  wHh 
other  branches  of  the  case.  The  next  consideration  is 
that  which  I  alluded  to  only  a  moment  ago — ^the  expec- 
tation that  there  would  be  a  readjustment  of  charges 
of  such  a  character  as  would  produce  increased  revenue. 
There  would  be  probably  the  possession  of  a  low  quay 
rate  and  other  facilities  which  would  brin^  the 
dock  administration  into  harmony  with  the  spirit  and 
movement  of  the  day.  Then  there  are  two  great  and 
important  details.  They  are  not  principles  exactly, 
but  they  are  certainly  what  may  be  called  organic  de- 
tails in  our  scheme  which  I  must  press  upon  the  Com- 
mission, and  those  are  these ;  first,  that  there  should 
be  no  tax  upon  exports.  That  seems  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  be  a  fundamental  point  in  which  their 
proposal  differs  from  the  proposals  of  the  dock  com- 
panies, and  differs  materially  to  the  public  advantage. 
Then  there  comes  this  further  point,  the  question  of 
the  separation  of  the  warehouses  from  the  docks.  Once 
you  come  to  consider  a  practical  scheme  that  is  a  ques- 
tion of  very  great  difficulty  in  a  certain  sense.  There 
are  two  difficulties  to  consider.  There  is,  first  of  all, 
the  commercial  difficulty  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  carry  on  the  business  of  warehouseman  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  business  of  dock  owner.  Then 
there  is  the  physical  question  as  to  whether  the  con- 
struction of  warehouses  and  docks  is  such  to-day  that 
such  a  distinction  could  be  effected.  On  that  point  I 
must,  of  course,  be  quite  fair  in  pointing  out  to  the  Com- 
mission that  there  was  no  unanimity  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Mr.  llogers  pointed  out  the  extent  to 
which  there  was  agreement,  but  there  was  a  division  of 
opinion.  At  the  same  time  the  overwhelming  opinion 
of  those  who  considered  this  question  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  that  it  was  possible  to  separate  those 
two  businesses,  and  that  it  was  desirable  in  carrying 
out  any  scheme  for  the  administration  of  the  port  by  a 
public  authority  that  those  two  businesses  snould  be 
kept  distinct.  I  think  I  ought  to  address  myself  to 
the  question  of  this  possibility,  because  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  a  very  important  and  practical  problem. 

Mr.  Hugh  Colin  Smith,  a  wharfinger,  gave  this 
evidence  at  Question  2531 :  "  (Q. )  Bo  yon  think  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  separate  the  dock  business  proper 
from  that  of  the  warehouse  business?  (A.)  Quke  soi, 
just  the  same  as  my  own  business  is  separate  from  the 
dock  company.  (Q.)  The  suggestion  has  Deen  made 
that  the  business  of  the  wharves  should  be  put  under 
the  central  authority  and  warehouses  as  well  as  dock 
business  should  be  put  under  that?  (A.)  It  would  be 
a  large  job.  (Q.)  You  do  not  agree  with  that?  (A.) 
Not  at  all  (Q.)  Not  merely  is  it  a  large  job,  but  it  i» 
an  interference  with  private  enterprise  to  a  large  ex- 
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Mr^  Rawlaiid  tent?      (A.)  Yes,  I  think  bo  ;  and  I  think  it  would  be 

WJiitehead,   almost  impossible,  because  its  magnitude  is  so  great ; 

-' and  really  and  truly  a  wharfinger's  business  is  princi- 

1  July,  1901.   pally  made  successful  or  unsuccessful  by  looking  into 
the  minutest  details.       It  is  very  difficult  to  carry  on 
a  large  business  of  this  sort  at  all.       It  must  be  done 
on  a  small  scale  more  or  less,  and  every  item  looked  into 
most     carefully.       I     think     if     it     was     done     on 
a    large    scale    it    would    be    ruined."      Then    Mr. 
Major,  who  is    another  wharhnger,  dealing  with    this 
quesftion  of  competition  between  a  Trust  and  wharfin- 
gers was  asked  this  at  Question  2960  :  "  (Q.)  Supposing 
the  two  were  separated,  although  it  would  be  a  very  large 
warehousing  interest  you  think  that  it  would  not  be  too 
large  for  fair  competition  with  the  other  warehouses? 
(A. )  The  fact  of  its  size  would  be  rather,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  a  detriment  to  the  warehousing  company  itself 
than  to  ourselves  as  wharfingers."    Mr.  Douglas  Owen 
expresses  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
keep  them  separate.     This  is  at  Question  5271 :  "  (Q.) 
And  I  think  you  go  as  far  as  to  say  almost  necessary  ? 
(A.)  Yes,  ancf  inevitable. "      Mr.  Rogers'  evidence  uix)n 
this  point  throws  considerable   light  on  the  matter, 
because  he  is   a   practical  man  engaged  in  the  trade. 
At  Question  10166  he  was  asked  this:    "(QO  If  you 
think  that  the  warehouse  busimess  is  a  declining  busi- 
ness, what  grounds  have  you  for  estimating  the  pur- 
chase value  of  these  warehouses  at  nine  millions  when 
acquired?    (A.)  You  must   recollect  that  it  is  a  very 
special  business  in  many  respects,  and  that  what  might 
not  pay  a  general  Trust,  might  pay  a  company  or  an 
association  of   a   particular  trade.     For  instance,   the 
wool  trade  is  an  important  trade.     It  might  be  worth 
their  while  to  buy  a  block  of  warehouses  and  to  give  a 
very  fair  price  for  it,  in  consideration  of  their  working 
their  own  trade.     They  would  understand  their  diffi- 
r.ulties   and  their   advantages  better   than   a   general 
trust  would,  and  they  would  be  more  flexible  in  their 
regulations.      (Q.)  Do  you  then  wish   to  modify  the 
opinion  you  have  expressed  as  to  the  declining  nature 
of  the  warehousing  business  by  saying  that  you  would 
not  expect  that  it  would  increase  or  maintain  itself 
in  the  hands  of  a  public  trust.      (A.)  Yes,  that  is  what 
I  mean.      (Q.)  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  do  not  antici- 
pate that  the  warehousing  business  in  private  hands 
would  decrease.      (Q.)  No  ;     I  think  not.      The  great 
tendency  is  for  people  to  take  goods  into  private  ware- 
houses at  present  because  the  goods  have  to  be  sorted, 
weighed  and  measured  out,  and  so  on  ;  and  that  would 
always  take  place."     So  much  for  the  commercial  wis- 
dom, and  to  a  certain  degree,  the  physical  possibility 
of  carrying  it  out.     As  I  understand,   so  far  as  the 
physical    possibility    is    concerned,  the   crux    of   the 
problem  is  to  be  found  in  the  St.   Katharine  Docks 
and  the  London  Dock.     That  seems  to  be  the  effect  of 
the  evidence.       It  seems  to  me  strange  that  in   these 
days  there  should  be  any  engineering  impossibility  of 
adjustment  or  re-arrangement,  or  that  the  engineering 
possibilities  are  such  that  there  can  be  no  alteration 
at  these  docks  which  would  render  feasible  the  separa- 
tion of  these  two  businesses.     Considerable  light  was 
thrown  upon  it,  even  as  regards  those  two  docks  by  an 
answer  which  Mr.  Scott  gave  at  Question  6672,  where 

Mr.  T.  E.  ScRTJTTON,  KC, 
J^r.T,  K  11767.  (Chairman.)  You  propose  to  address  us  on  be- 
^tfrttft(w,K.c  jj^£  ^^  ^1^^  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London? 

(Mr.  Scrutton.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  I  am  not  sure  who  is 
entitled  to  the  greatest  sympathy — the  Commission 
when  the  fifth  Counsel  rises  to  address  them  with  a 
knowledge  that  seven  Counsel  more  are  waiting  to 
follow  him,  or  the  Counsel  who  rises  to  address 
Commissioners  who  have  listened  to  his  lengthy  and 
learned  brethren  for  four  hours  already.  I  will 
endeavour  as  briefly  as  I  can  to  put  before  the  Commis- 
sion the  point  of  view  which  is  important  in  the  opinion 
^f  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  whom  I  repre- 
sent with  my  friend  Mr.  Porter,  and  I  wiU  endeavour  to 
remember,  as  I  am  sure  the  Commissioners  will  wish 
me  to  remember,  that  they  are  gentlemeii  conneoted 
with  business  who  have  beem  carefully  listening  to  evi- 
dence for  20  days,  and  must,  in  the  oouise  of  that  20 
days  have  mastered  somewhat  l^e  point  they  have  to 
consider. 

I  appear  on  behalf  of  the  third  important  public 
body  that  puts  before  the  Commission  a  scheme  for  a 
public  trust.  I  think  it  is  of  considerable  importance 
that  there  should  be  that  amount  of  unanimity  among 
three  very  important  bodies  in  London.  When  one 
gets  to  details  naturally  those  bodies  differ.  Each  of 
them,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  human  nature,  has  an 
idea  that  its  own  particular  body  should  play  the  most 


he  explained  that  even  in  these  particular  warehouses, 
the  goods  arrived   there  very  largely  not  by  ship  ai; 
all,  but  by  barge.     That,  if  I  may  say  so^  is  a  very 
substantial  nioaitication  of  the  dilficulty,  and  goes  lu 
no  small  way  to  meet  the  difficulty  such  as  it  is.    Mr. 
Scott,  1   admit,    regards   the   separation    of    the  two 
businesses  as  being  a  practical  impossibility.    He  sail 
so.     Of  course  great  weight  must  be  attached  to  Mr. 
Scott's  opinion.       He   gave   his   evidence  very  fairly 
throughout,  and  no  one  can  fail  to  speak  with  great 
respect  of  anybody  like  Mr.  Scott,  who  has  formed  an 
opinion  upon  a  point  of  that  kind;  yet  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  if  you  look  through  the  evidence  you  will 
see  that  the  great  volume  of  the  evidence  is  against 
Mr.    Scott,     xou  have    wharfingers ;  you   have  ship- 
owners ;  you  have  responsible  traders  like  Mr.  Rogers 
and  others ;   and    you    have    not   exactly   the   direct 
opinion  of  Mr.  Coke,  but  you  have  the  opinion  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  founded  upon  Mr.   Coke's  ex- 
perience as  Member  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Har- 
bour   Board    and    in    Bombay — ^you    have    all    this 
evidence  which  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  opinion 
of    Mr.    Scott,    and    I    do    ask    the    Commission   to 
consider   that   on   that   point   the  balance  of  opinion 
is     against     him,      and     to    regard    this    separation 
of    the    warehouses    from    the    other    parts    of    the 
dock    undertaking    as    bein^    both    practically    pos- 
sible and  commercially  expedient.     Then  you  have  in 
addition  the  evidence  as  to  what  takes  place  at  foreign 
ports  which  was  put  in  on  behalf  of  the  dock  com- 
panies themselves  through  Mr.  Broodbank,  where  he 
explained  (it  is  given  in  great  detail  in  Appendix  2  of 
the  26th  day)  that  at  Rotterdam,  Bremerhaven,  and 
other  places,  you  have  in  every  case  these  two  things 
separate,  even  where  you  have  municipal  assistance  or 
State  control.      That  is  the  effect  of  me  evidence  and 
the  appendix  to  his  evidence. 

Then  there  is  one  other  point  which  we  regard  as 
vital  I  will  just  mention  it  so  that  I  may  keep  before 
you  the  points  in  our  scheme  which  we  regard  as  vital ; 
that  is  the  continued  majntenaace  of  the  exemption 
clause  that  I  have  spoken  of  in  detail.  I  will  not  go 
over  any  further  details  of  the  scheme  nor  the  {Hroposals 
of  the  dock  company.  It  all  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  say 
BO,  to  come  bade  to  this  one  point ;  that  in  the  con- 
sideration of  these  problems  the  paramount  interest  is 
the  interest  of  trade,  and  that  when  you  are  weighing 
as  you  must  the  relative  value  of  all  the  different  con- 
siderations that  have  been  put  before  yon  by  the 
different  interests  which  are  represented,  the  final 
standard  which  you  must  always  have  in  your  mind  so 
to  speak,  is  this  standard  of  possibility  of  maintaining 
and  possibility  of  improving  the  trade  of  the  Port  of 
London.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce I  may  say  that  we  have  no  desire  to  inflict  an> 
hardship  upon  any  individual  or  upon  any  company 
such  as  the  Dock  Company  or  the  Lightermen's  Com- 
pany, or  any  other  company  ;  but  the  panunoont  con- 
sideration which  I  would  ask  the  Commissioners  always 
to  keep  in  mind  is  this  comaideratioii  with  regard  to  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  trade  of  the  Port 
of  London. 

called  to  address  the  Commission. 

important  part  in  the  scheme  that  is  proposed  ;  but 
that  there  should  be  a  general  agreement  in  regard  to 
the  solution  of  the  difficulties  on  the  line  of  a  public 
trust  is,  I  venture  to  think,  of  very  considerable  import- 
ance in  approaching  this  matter.  For  the  intervention 
of  the  Corporation  I  offer  no  excuse ;  none  is  needed. 
For  centuries  they  were  the  historic  body  who  had 
the  govemment  of  the  river  under  statutes.  When 
the  commerce  of  London  developed  so  enormously  that 
there  was  too  much  for  one  municipality,  they  promoted 
the  Conservancy.  They  are  still  the  sanitary  authority 
of  the  port,  and  wlien  the  proposals  made  by  the  docks 
and  objected  to  by  the  whsarOnseacs  first  came  before 
Parliameoit,  each  body  interested  came  to  the  Corporar 
tion  to  ask  for  its  support.  I  do  not  think  it  is  pos- 
sible for  those  bodies  who  then  came  to  us,  thinking 
our  support  of  some  value,  to  now  complain  if  we  give 
the  Commission  sucn  independent  and  honest  criticism 
as  we  have  been  able  to  make  of  their  proposals. 

I  venture  to  think  the  first  most  striking  feature  when 
one  comes  to  consider  the  mass  of  evidence  that  has 
been  given  to  this  Commission  is  the  absolutely  unani- 
mous agreement  that  the  river  ought  to  be  deepened 
substantially  and  quickly.  It  is  a  most  striking  feature 
of  the  evidence  that  you  have  practioally  no  conflict 
when  you  come  to  look  through  tne  vasioos  bodies  who 
disagree  on  every  other  point :   body  after  body  comes 
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before  you  and  says  that  a  substantial  deepening  of  the 
^:hannel  of   the   nver  at  an  early  penuu   is  ot  vital 
necessity  to  London.     Ol  course,  it  has  been  the  duty  vt 
counsel  to  abstract  this  eviaence  and  put  together  the 
eviaenoe  upon  various  points.     No  doubt  that  is  being 
done  lor  tne  beneht  ot  the  Commission,  or  they  have 
done  it  for  themselves.     But  one  was  struck  when  one 
came  to  do  it  with  the  way  in  which  witness  after  witness 
cam^e  and  agreed  upon  tHat  particular  point.     The  :>nly 
witnesses  to  whose  evidence  I  wish  to  caW  the  Commis- 
sioners' attention  particularly  are  the  witnesses  of  the 
dock  companies,  as  to  whom  one  was  not  so  sure  before- 
hand, that  they  would  have  come  and  said  that  the 
deepening  of  the  river  was  an  urgent  necessity.    I  find 
that  Mr.  Baggallay,  at  Question  892  (in  reply  to  one 
of  the  questions,  which  I  oannot  help  observing  as  I 
read  the  evidence,  Mr.  Ellis  has  frequently  put,  sum- 
ming up  a  page  or  so,  that  one  would  otherwise  have  had 
to  read)  said  this :  Mr.  Ellis  asked,  "  To  sum  up  this 
matter,  may  I  take  it  that  you  wish  to  leave  us  with  the 
impression   that,   in  your  opinion  as  an  engineer,   a 
great  and  continuous  deepening  of  the  channel  of  the 
Thames  ought  to  take  place?    (A.)  Certainly."     Then 
comes  Mr.  Duckham,  of  th6  Mi  11  wall  Docks,  at  Question 
1040  *  "  Have  you  considered  the  Thames  Conservancy 
programme.     They  propose  to  dredge  to  a  width  of  300 
feet  from  the  Albert  Docks  to  Millwall  Docks,  with  a 
depth  of  18  feet?    (A.)  Yes,  I  saw  that.     (Q.)  I  gather 
from  your  evidence  that  you  consider  that  insufficient? 
(A)  18  feet  would  be  an  improvement,  but  it  would  not 
be  enough  for  the  reason  that  I  was  giving  you  just  now. 
Vessels  "that  are  fog-bound  would  probably  get  stranded 
or  have  to  go  back,  say,  20  miles  down  the  river,  and 
then    come    up   again."     Then    came    Mr.    Malcolm, 
of  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  at  Question  1836: 
(Q.)  "  As  I  understand,  you  have  come  here  as  the 
chairman  of  this  prosperous  company,   and  you  say 
to  us :  *  In  the  interest  not  only  of  this  company,  but 
of  the  port,  it  is  imperative  that  the  river  should  be 
made  navigable  for  vessels  of  deep  draught  above  as  well 
as  below  Gravesend,'  and   so  on.     Do  you  lay  great 
emphasis  on  that?      (A.)  I  do  lay  very  considerable 
emphasis  nipon  it.    I  have  found  that  vessels  whic'h  ten 
years  ago  we  should  have  treated  as  beyond  the  bounds 
of  jMssibility  in  any  of  our  trades  are  to-day  vessels 
that  we  think  notiidng  of ;  and  I  think  that  very  pos- 
sibly in  ten  years  more  we  shailH  find  the  same  state  of 
matters  prevailing  again,  and  that  the  vessels  of  ten 
years  hence  will  show  an  equivalent  advance  upon  the 
vessels  of  to-day.     (Q. )  And  would  you  wish  us  to  infer 
that  ^e  desirability  of  deepening  the  channel  of  the 
Thames  is  growing  more  urgent  year  by  year?    (A.) 
Distinctly,  I  think  so.''    Then  Mr.  Scott,  who  came  to 
present  the  case  for  his  dock  company,  at  Question 
5852  0ays  :  "  It  would  be  folly  for  us  to  build  a  dock 
such  as  we  contemplate  putting  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Albert  Dock,  a  dock  which,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
will  accommodate  anything  that  can  ever  come  up  the 
Thames,  unless  the  river  were  improved  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  allow  these  big  ships  to  come  up."    So  you 
have  every  dock  company  that  comes  before  the  Com- 
mission saying  that  it  is  vital  to  them  and  to  London 
that  the  river  should  be  deepened.     You  have  all  the 
shipowners    coming.     As  th^  came  before  Sir  John 
Wolfe-Barry*s  Commission,  so  they  have  come  to  this 
Commission  to  say  that,  urgent  as  it  was  in  1894,  it  is 
still    more    urgent  to-day   that  the  river  should   be 
deepened.     The  Chamber  of    Commerce    comes ;    the 
London  County  Council  comes  through  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie  ;  bargeowners  come,  and  pilots  come.    Every  in- 
terest   connected    with    the    river    comes    and    says 
the  deepening  of  the  river  is  an  urgent  necessity.     And 
last  of   all  the  Thames  Conservancy  comes — a  little 
belated,   a  little    stirred    up    by  the  action  of  this 
Commission — ^but  the  Conservancy    itself    comes   and 
makes  the  most  surprising  statements.     I  should  think 
it  was  unique  for  the  governing  body  of  an  important 
river  on  which  the  capital  of  an  empire  was  situated 
to  come  after  the  river  had  been  under  its  control  for 
40  years  and  to  say  that  the  Conservators  did  not 
consider  that  the  River  Thames  is  a  river  that  is  up  to 
date  in  the  same  way  that  many  rivers  are— the  l^e 
and  the  Mersey,   and  various  others.    They  are  the 
gentlemen  who  have  been  managing  it  for  40  years, 
and  that  is  the  record  of  their  40  years'  work — ^that 
the  Thames  is  not  up  to  date  in  the  way  that  many  of 
the  rivers  are. 

11768.  (CJiairman.)  Will  you  give  us  the  reference  to 
that? 

(Mr,  Scrulton.)  It  is  Question  1384.    Then  the  reason 
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that  the  Thames  Conservancy  gave  is  this-     They  gave     Mr,  T.  E. 
two  reasons  for  the  river,  whicn  they  are  in  charge  of,  ^grt<W<m.,K.C. 
not  being  up  to  date.     One  is  that  they  must  wait  for  ^  j^j     WS\, 
the  docks.     Sir  Frederick  Dixon-Hartland  said  near  ^' 

the  end  of  Question  1384  :  "  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that   until    the   depth   of  the   water   over   the   sills 
of    all    the    docks    is    very    much  increased    there 
would  be  no  practical  advantage  in  forming  such  a  chan- 
nel, as  vessels  would  have  to  wait  at  the  dock  entrances 
until  the  tide  had  risen  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to 
enter  the  docks.''    Then  again,   Question  1301 :    ''  We 
quite  admit  that  it  ought  to  be  done,   but  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  much  use  unless  you  make  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  dock    si^ls    should   be   so    lowered 
that  the  ships  could  get  in."    llie  second  reason,  which 
perhaps  is  the  more  miportant  one,  is  that  they  have  not 
any  money  to  do  it     This  is  Question  1380  :  "  (Q.)  Then 
why  has  nothing  been  done?    {A,)  We  have  increased 
the  depth  very  largely,  and  we  have  increased'  it  to  the 
utmost  of  our  means.     We  liave  got  no  further  means 
whatever,  and,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  evidence,  it  was 
i^nly  a  pious  wish  expressed  in  the  report — it  was  not 
an  order."    So  that  the  body  in  charge  of  the  highway 
of  London  comes  and  says :  "  It  is  not  up  to  date  ;  we 
cannot  make  it  up  to  date ;  we  have  not  any  money." 
And  whereas  their  income  is  £100,000  a  year,  they  say 
the  cost  of  the  necessaiy  improvement  will  be  about 
£1,700,000.     They  said  in  effect:   "Tho  extra  annual 
income  we  shall  want,  instead  of  our  £100,000  that  we 
at  present  have,  will  be  another  £160,000.     We  propose 
to  levy  that  by  dues  on  ships  and  by  dues  on  goods, 
which  w^ill  more  than  double  our  present  income,  and  it 
will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  change  our  constitution. 
To  a  body  which  comprises  already  38  members,  We  will 
add  nine  more,  making  47  members  in  all  sitting  on  the 
Conservancy,  of  whom  12  only  would  be  shipowners  and 
merchants.     So  that  we  get  to  this  point ;  the  river,  it 
is  admitted  by  everybody,  needs  most  drastic  measures 
as  to  deepening  ;  and  admitted  by  everybody,  including 
the  body  in  charge  of  it,  that  it  cannot  be  done  without  a 
largely  increased  taxation  and  without  a  change  in  the 
representation  at  present  cnntrolling  the  river.     Then 
that  brings  the  Commission,  I  submit,  at  once  to  this 
question ;  when  you  are  going  to  give  this  additional 
taxation,  when  you  are  going  to  make  tlus  change  of 
constitution,  is  the  present  Cx>nservancy  the  body  that 
you  woiild  entrust  with  this  work  ?    I  think  in  the  last 
six  years  the  present  Conservancy  has  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  whether  it  is  a  body  tJiat  should  be 
entrusted  with   uiis  great  work.       I  was   the  junior 
counsel  for  the  shipowners  in  the  Conservancy  fiill  of 
1804,  Mr.  Pember  leading  me.      We  thought  we  had 
done,  and  our  clients  had  done,  a  very  good  day's  work 
for  the  Port  of  London  when  the  House  of  O>mmons 
accepted  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland's  instruction  to  the 
Committee  that  they  should  have  jMwer  to  deal  with  the 
dredging  of  the  river  below  Yantlet  Creek.     The  Con- 
servancy, after  the  passing  of  that  instruction  in  the 
House,  consented  to  the  clause  that  has  been  read  to  the 
Commission  on  to  or  thi-ee  occasions  binding  them  either 
to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission 
which  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  to 
come  to  Parliament  for  further  powers  in  case  they  could 
not  do  so. 

Now  what  was  the  history  of  that  ?  It  is  well  within 
the  memory  of  the  Commissioners  what  the  history  was. 
The  Commission,  which  will  always  be  known  hy  the- 
name  of  Sir  John  Wolfe^Barry,  though  one  would  not 
forget  that  Mr.  Lyster  and  Sir  Greorge  Nares  were  mem- 
bers of  it,  reported  with  the  weight  of  those  three  names, 
after  hearing  a  very  large  number  of  shipovmers,  and 
taking  a  good  deal  of  evidence,  that  so  far  as  their  juris- 
diction was  concerned  over  the  Leish  Middle  Shoal,  the 
30ft.  channel  was  necessary,  but  uiat  there  was  a  still 
larger  area  where  they  had  no  jurisdictioii  to  make  re» 
commendations,  because  it  had  not  been  referred  to 
them  by  Parliament,  and  that  was  the  river  above  Yant- 
let within  the  area  of  the  existing  body  of  the  Thames. 
Conservancy,  and  though  they  could  not  recommend, 
they  thought  it  highly  desirable,  as  the  shipowners 
pointed  out,  that  above  that  limit  too  a  channel  should 
be  provided.  That  report  went  to  the  Conservancy,  in 
1896,  and  they  had  four  years,  from  1806  to  lOOO/  to 
consider  and  to  deal  with  that  report.  They 
clearly  had  not  the  funds  to  carry  out  the 
recommendation  ;  that  was  quite  clear.  They  had  an 
alternative  of  going  to  Parliament,  which  was  the 
other  alternative  provided  by  the  clause  to  which  they 
had  consented.  They  did  not  go  to  Parliament.  The 
reason  that  they  gave,   and  I  am  bound  to  say,   as 
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Mr,  T.  E.     ^^®  ^^  ^^  counsel  concerned  in  the  Thames  Oonser- 
Serviion,  K.c.  vancy  Bill,  it  was  a  very  forcible  reason  to  everybody 

who  had  been  ooncomed  in  it,  was  that  that  bill  had 

I  July,  190t.  taken,  I  think,  28  or  29  days  of  the  House  of  Oommons 
Committee,  and  it  must  have  cost  an  enormous  sum 
of  money  to  everr  interest  concerned  in  their  repre- 
sentation before  tnat  Committee,  and  the  Conservancy 
were  not  inclined  to  face  a  second  bill  of  that  descrip- 
tion and  a  second  expenditure  of  money.  But  this,  I 
think,  is  a  matter  which  will  impress  itself  upon  the 
CommiBsion;  in  their  annual  reports  they  took  no 
steps  to  make  clear  to  public  opinion  the  necessity  of 
the  matter  and  the  difficulty  of  their  acting.  They 
made  no  representations  to  the  Government  that  a 
private  bill  was  too  expensive  a  procedure,  but  here 
was  an  urgent  matter  waiting,  and  an  urgent  matter 
which  should  be  dealt  with,  S  not  by  their  body  with 
limited  funds,  by  means  of  some  public  bill  that  could 
be  passed  through  the  House.  From  1896  to  1900, 
untU  this  Commission  was  appointed,  nothing  was 
done.  Then  I  will  not  call  it  a  death-bed  repentance, 
because  that  might  be  prophetic,  but  it  is  a  surprising 
fact  that  shortly  after  this  Commission  was  appointed, 
a  number  of  public  bodies,  including  the  docks,  did 
find  that  there  were  jun^rovements  which  ought  to  be 
made  at  a  very  early  period,  in  favour  of  which  it  was 
desirable  to  pass  recommendations.  To  anyone  who 
reads  the  evidence  in  those  davs  when  counsel  were, 
unhappily  for  themselves,  excluded  from  taking  part  in 
the  proceedings,  it  is  curious  to  see  the  stages  by 
which  the  Commission  screwed  up  the  Conservancy  to 
definite  proposals  as  to  what  should  be  done  for  the 
purpose  of  deepening  the  river. 

Now,  my  Lord  and  gentlemen,  I  think  if  you  look  at 
the  history  of  the  Conservancy  during  that  six  years, 
from  the  time  that  the  Wolfe-Barry  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  present  day,  it  is  in  itself  a  reason  why 
when  you  are  granting  new  taxation,  which  you  must 
do,  and  new  representation,  which  you  must  do,  you 
should  not  grant  it  to  the  Conservancy.  There  is  a 
further  reason,  I  think,  why  the  Conservancy  is  not 
the  body  to  which  this  new  power  should  be  entrusted, 
and  that  is  the  constitution  of  the  Conservancy  itself. 
I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  other  body  in  the  United 
Kingdom  which  has  power  put  upon  it  by  the  wisdom 
of  Parliament,  both  to  manage  a  harbour  and  the  enor- 
mous up-river  interests  connected  with  pure  water  in 
the  upper  river  valley  with  the  control  of  ther  naviga- 
tion. The  attempt  to  put  on  to  one  body  those  two 
entirely  distinct  functions  leads  to  a  representation  of 
the   most  extraordinary  kind.     You  must  not  make 


your  body  too  big — it  is  38,  I  think,  as  it  is — ^therefore 
you  cannot  give  a  large  number  of  representatives  to 
any  particular  interests,  and  the  numiber  of  interests 
that  want  representation  is  enormous.       So  you  go 
through  a  large  number  of  County  Councils  which  have 
notlhing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Port  of  London,  but 
all  of  which  came  to  the  Conservancy  and  asked  for  re- 
presentation—Oxfordshire and  Berkshire  axni  Buck- 
inghamshire ;  and  Hertfordshire,  too,  I  remember,  got  a 
member  through  the  persistency  of  their  counsel  before 
the  Committee,  and  the  county  borough  of  Beading  and 
the  water  companies  and  all  sorts  of  bodies  which  have 
no  interest  an  the  Port  of  London  find  themselves  upon 
the  body  which  has  to  regulate  the  Port  of  London. 
If  the  Conservancy  were  cut  into  dto  two  natural  divi- 
sions; one  which  should)  deal  with  the  tidlad  part  of  the 
Thames — ^it  anight  be  a  quesibion  of  some  difficulty  as  te 
whether  it  should  be  at  London  Bridge  or  Kidimond 
— and    another    body    which    would    deal    with    the 
pleasure  navigation  and  the  water  supply  of  London 
and  the  part  relating  te  the  water  companies,   one 
could  understend  the  division;   but  to  put  into  one 
body  dealing  with  totally  di^inct  fimotions  these  mem- 
bers representing  all  manner  of  conflioting  interests 
and  then  to  leave  them  each  %hting  for  their  own  re- 
spective interests,  te  between   them   sort   oust   some 
scheme  which  shouki  benefit  the  harbour  of  Ijondon  is, 
I    submit,     a    task     almost    beyond    thB     wit    of 
man  for  anybody  to  adhieve.    Theneloie,  as  a  second 
reason  I  find  in  the  constitution  of  the  Conservancy 
itself  a  reason  why  it  should  not  be  entrusted  with  these 
additional  powers.     Just  to  conclude  this  part  of  the 
subject,  the  opinion  of  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  given 
at  Question  2072,  is  very  striking  as  to  the  position  of 
the  Conservancy  in  London.     Here  is  the  chairman  of 
the  biggest  shipping  company  in  the  Port  of  London 
speaking  of  the  body  which  controls  the  port  so  far  as 
the  river  is  concerned.     He  says :  "  T!he  reason  why  the 
Thames  Conservancy  could  not  feel'  very  much  confidence 
in  coming  before  Parliament  is,  in  my  view,  because 
the  Thames  Conservancy  does  not,  as  a  body,  command 
the  confidence  of  those  at  large  who  are  most  deeply 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Port  of  London."    Then 
he  advocates  the  division  of  the  control  of  the  upper 
river  and  the  lower  river  into  separate  bodies.     <>nd  r1c*efl 
not  wonder  at  t^e  shipowners  having  a  somewhat  strong 
feeling  on  the  subject.     Here  are  they  providing:  the 
whole  of  the  income  for  the  lower  river  navigation  by 
their  shipping  dues,  and  with  three  representatives  on 
a  body  of  38.     Such  a  provision  of  funds,  and  such  a 
representation  is  in  iteelf  sufficient  to  condemn  the 
existing  state  of  things. 


(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  10.15.) 
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Mr.  F.  F.  Daldy  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  London 
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Mr.  ScRUTTON,  K.C.,  recalled  to  further  address  the  Commission. 


11769.  (Chairman.)  Mr.  Scratton,  will  you  oonitinae 
your  speech? 

(Mr.  Scruttan.)  My  Lord,  last  night  I  had  got  to  this 
stage  in  my  argument.  I  had  pointed  out  to  the  Com- 
mission the  obvious  agreement  as  to  the  necessity  for 
deepening  the  river;  the  fact  that  large  additional 
taxation  was  necessary  in  order  that  that  deepening 
should  be  carried  out ;  that  obviously  with  that  taxation 
a  considerable  increase  of  representation  of  the  body 
paying  it  must  be  made :  and  that  it  was  undesirable 
that  uie  increased  powers  should  be  given  to  the  Thames 
Conservancy  for  the  reason  of  the  extremely  varied 
powers  that  that  body  has  at  present  to  cany  out,  and 
its  extremely  composite  character  owing  to  the  number 
of  interest  it  has  to  represent,  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
found,  owing  to  the  small  funds  at  its  disposal,  very 
|;reat  difficulty  in  doing  anything  during  the  ten  years 
it  has  had  the  powers.  Of  course,  one  sees  the  difficulty 
that  the  Thames  Conservancy  has  been  in.  They  had 
very  limited  funds.  The  one  Bill  that  they  had  been 
«nga^ed  in  in  Parliament  in  1804  had  been  a  very  ex- 
pensive one,  and  one  can  understand  their  reluctance  to 
indulce  in  that  struggle  again.  When  one  comes  to 
consider  their  constitution  and  the  desirability  of 
separating  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  River,  I  suggest 
to  the  Commission  that  a  very  strong  case  has  been 
made,  so  far  as  the  deepening  of  the  river  is  concerned, 
for  entrusting  those  powers  to  a  new  body,  and  not  to 
the  existing  Thames  Conservancy. 

Now,  when  one  has  got  to  that  stage  in  the  argument, 

there  comes  a  new  and  very  important  feature  in  the 

problem.    The  largeat  Dock  Cbmnany  in  London  comes 

'  lo  the  Commission,  and  says  in  cnect :  "  We  are  in  such 


Mr.  T.  E. 
Scrutton, 

K.C. 


a  position  that  we  cannot  deal  with  the  needs  of  the 
Port  of  London  so  far  as  they  affect  us  without  very 
large  additional  powers  of  taxation  being  conferred 
upon  us.''    The  considered  language  in  which  that  is  put  2  .Inly  1901. 

by  the  representatives  of  the  London  and  India  Dock       

Company  is  very  strong  in  the  sixteenth  reason  that 
Mr.  Scovtt  gives  for  his  proposal,  which  you  will  find 
at  the  end  of  the  answer  to  Question  5771.  It 
is  this :  "  That  the  utmost  care  and  economy  have  been 
unable  to  make  the  London  Docks  a  financial  success, 
in  face  of  wharfage  and  warehonsinff  competition 
carried  on  against  them,  with  all  the  advantage 
on  the  side  of  their  opponents."  He  says  that 
the  utmost  care  and  economy  have  been  unable 
to  make  the  docks  a  financial  success,  and  when 
one  looks  at  the  grounds  that  were  put  when  they  came 
with  their  printed  documents  to  the  Corporation,  the 
vice-chairman  of  the  Dock  Company,  in  a  passage  which 
was  not  merely  the  irresponsible  rhetoric  of  a  barrister 
speaking  without  notes,  but  the  printed  statement  of 
an  important  body,  said  this,  which  you  will  find  at 
Question  6019 :  ''The  dock  companies  of  London 
are  in  a  very  serious  financial  positioiL  It  is  un- 
questionably unsatisfactory  to  have  the  docks  of  the 
Port  of  London  managed  oy  companies  which  cannot 
develop  it  as  it  should  be,  and  which  cannot  meet  the 
demands  for  capital  expenditure  commensurate  with  the 
size  and  importance  of  the  port."  Then  in  Question  6021 
Mr.  Scot^,  recognising  whose  the  language  is,  says  it 
accurately  states  the  present  position,  and  that  is  why 
he  wants  Ic  get  relieved  from  that  position.  Then  he 
ftpeaks  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  expenditure  that 
is  necessary  at  Question  5637  in  answer  to  Sir  John 
Wolfe-Barry :  "(Q)  We  have  had  a  description  of  it,  but 
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Mr,  T.  E,     I  wanted  to  get  from  jou.  as  Chainnan  of  the  Dock  Com- 

Scruttony     P^^Jt  what  amount  of  capital  jou  had  in  view  as  neces- 

K.c.         sary,  within,  say,  the  next  ten  years,  for  bringing  the 

--. — r         Port  of  London  up  to  what  may  be  called  mouern  re- 

*iJUJyJl»UL  quirements?— (A.)  I  think  the  £2,000,000  will  quit© 

cover  all  we  want  within  the  next  ten  years. "    So  that 

the  Dock  C3ompany  is  face  to  face  with  a  position  in 

which  without  further  taxation  they  cannot  meet  the 

necessities  of  the  port,  and  want  a  capital  expenditure 

of  two  millions  within  the  next  ten  years. 

(Mr.  Oeorge  Wallace.)  I  am  sure  my  friend  will  not 
object  to  my  reminding  him  that  that  was  further  dealt 
with  the  next  morning  by  Mr.  Scott,  particularly  at 
Question  5662.  Your  Lordship  will  see  that  that  ques- 
tion was  put  at  the  end  of  the  day,  when  Mr.  Scott  had 
been  ail  day  in  the  box. 

11769a.  (Chairman,)  Yes.  He  qualified  that  on  the 
next  day. 

(Mr.  Scrufion.)  The   way  in  which   Mr.  Scott  pro- 
poses to  deal  with  that  as  represen/ting  the  dock  com- 
pany is  that  he  afiks  for  powers  to  put  a  rate  on  barges, 
whioh  will  raise  for  him  £56,000  a  year,  and  a  rate  on 
goods  which  will  raise  for  him  £177,000  or  £178,000  a 
year.      His  proposals  are  contained  in  the  answer  to 
Question  5626  :  *'  Power  to  charge  dues  on  barges  with  a. 
maximum  rate  of  4d.  per  ton,  estimated  on  the  baSiS  of 
3d.  per  ton  to  produce  the  sum  of  £56,250  ;  and  power 
to  levy  dues  on  goods  estimated  to  produce  the  sum 
of  £177,833."    That  is  £234,000  a  year  in  all.     That 
is  the  proposal  of  the  dock  company,  and  this  comes, 
of  course,  in  addition  to  the  extra  tax  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  deepening  of  the  river.     The  object  for 
which  this  dock  company  levy  is  necessary  is  stated 
with  the  greatest  frankness  in  the  answer  to  Question 
5626.     The  first  matter  that  they  mention  is  that  they 
will  not  pay  a  higher  dividend  on  their  stock  than 
4    per    cent.      That    is    the   matter   that   th^   put 
foremost      There    is    the   capital  on  which  sufficient 
dividend     is    not    being    paid,     and    they    want    to 
pay  a  ddvidend  Which  shall  not  exceed  4  per  cent  ; 
and    in   answer   to   me  (Questions  6042-3)   Mr.  Scott 
said    that    if   they    paid    up  to  4  per  cent  it  would 
absorb  £150,000  out  of  the  £234,000  that  they  were 
asking  for.     So  that  the  greater  part  of  the  increased 
levy  that  they   ask  is   appropriated  in  their  view  to 
increasing  the  dividend  on  their  present  capital  up  to 
4  per  cent.     They  are  ready  to  bind  themselves  to  cer- 
tain    improvements     which     they     estimate     to    cost 
£720,000.       That  is  dealt  with  in  Questions  6602-9, 
in   which    in   detail    Mr.    Scott    goes    through    the 
matters,   and  proposed  to  put  himself  under  obliga- 
tion to  carry  them  out  in  ten  years.     If  that  £720,^0 
were  raised  at  3^  per  cent,  it  would  mean  an  annual 
expenditure  of  £25,000  a  year  in  interest,  and  of  course 
there   would   have   to  be   something  for  sinking  fund 
as  well.     So  that  £160,000  is  to  go  to  make  their  divi- 
dend up  to  4  per  cent.,  and  a  capital  expenditure  is 
proposed  in  ten  years,   which  can  be  dealt  with,  in- 
cluaing  a  sinking  fund  of  £40,000  a  year.     That  is 
the  position  in  which  the  London'   and    Indiia  Dock 
Company  come  before  the  Commission,   and  they  are 
one  dock  company  out  of  four  or  five  existing  in  Lon- 
don.    iSo  that  at  present  you  have  some  powers  to  be 
given  to  some  body  for  deepening  the  river.    That  is 
the  first  increased  taxation,  the  second  increased  taxa- 
tion being  a  request  from  the  London  and  India  Dock 
Company  that  you  will  give  them  the  x)ower  to  raise 
a  tax  of  £230,000  a  year.     When  they  got  so  far  it  was 
obvious  that  the  Commission  would  say,  "  What  about 
the  other  dock  companies  ?    Is  this  tax  whioh  you,  the 
London  and  India  Dock  Company  propose  on  goods 
and  barges  peculiar  to  you,  or  do  the  other  companies 
want  it?"    Then  we  get   face   to   face  with   a  really 
very  comical  situation.    See  what  happened  next.   There 
come    the    Surrey   Commercial    Dock    Company,    the 
Surrey  Commercial  Dock  paying  regularly  6  per  cent., 
with  the  exception  of  last  year,  when  because  they  were 
blockinc;  one  of  their  entrances  and   makin?   a  new 
dock,  they  reduced  it  by  one  per  cent,  and  were  able 
to  pay  5  per  cent.     The  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  are 
able  to  radse,  and  are  raising,  £800,000  for  their  new 
dock  on  their  existing  credit.     Their  existing  credit  is 
so   good  that  they   can    raise   £800,000  necessary   for 
their  new  improvements,  without  any  recourse  to  ad- 
ditional taxation.     They  come  to  the  Commission  and 
ask  for  -power  to  levy  a  tax  on  barges  and  goods.    They 
make  no  proposal  to  the   Commission   to  spend   the 
money  so  raised  on  any  additional  works.     They  give 
no  estimate  to  the  Commission  of  what  they  expect  to 
raise  by  the  tax  on  barires  and  goods,  so  far  as  repre- 
sents  their    docks.     They   show   no   necessity   to  the 


Commission  for  such  a  tax,  so  far  as  regards  their 
works.  They  are  paying  a  good  dividend,  and  they 
can  raise  all  the  money  they  want.  They  do  not  want 
any  more  improvements,  but  simply  because  the  Lon- 
don and  India  Dock  Company  have  come  and  asked 
lor  this  tax,  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  come  ana 
ask  for  it,  without  any  pledge  as  to  what  they  will 
spend  it  on,  and  apparently  the  only  place  to  which  it 
will  go  is  the  pockets  of  the  shareholders,  who  are 
receiving  5  per  cent,  this  year,  who  have  been  receiving 
6  per  cent.,  and  who  will  probably  in  the  future 
receive  more.  As  far  as  the  Surrey  Commercial 
Dock  is  concerned  I  venture  to  think  that  is  a  most 
amazing  proposal  to  come  before  the  Commission  with. 
That  was  the  first  act  in  the  comedy.  The  second  was 
the  performance  of  the  Alillwall  Dock  Company.  They 
also  had  to  consider  what  course  they  should  take. 
The  Millwall  Dock  Company  were  in  tnis  unfortunate 
position  owing  to  causes  which  one  does  not  wish  to 
go  into  too  much  connected  with  their  managing 
director.  They  found  themselves  in  a  condition 
of  complete  exhaustion  of  thedr  financial  resourres. 
No  doubt,  partly  to  blame  is  the  trust  reposed 
in  their  managing  director ;  still  more  the  ab- 
sence  of  supervision  of  that  managing  dizecfcor,. 
which  resulted  in  his  not  being  found  out  during  a 
senes  of  years,  but  when  Mr.  Duckham  explained  the 
posiUon  of  the  Millwall  Dock  he  had  to  say  (Question 
1027),  "  The  Millwall  Dock  Company  have  exhausted 
their  resources,  and  have  no  capital."  Then  at  1066 
he  says,  "We  have  been  struggling  (and  they  have 
been  struggling  at  the  other  docks  too)  year  after  vear 

*?  >?^  m?  ^**^  ®"^*  °*®^*'  *"^  ^®  ^*^®  soarcelv  don- 
It      Then  at  Question  1084  he  says,  "  At  present  it  (the 
dock)  18  vejy  much  starved."    Then  at  Question  1081 
about  £50,000  or  £60,000  is  wanted  to  make  up  for 
leeway.     At  Question  1087  £70,000  or  £100,000  for  a 
new  lock ;    and  they  have  a  million   and    a  half  of 
capital  on  which  no  dividend  is  received.    In  spite  of 
tois   unfortunate   position,    when    Mr.    Trotter,    their 
Chairman,  came  before  the  Commission  he  did  not  ask 
for  any  increased  powers  of  charging.     The  first  ques- 
tion I  asked  him  in  cross-examination.  Question  7053, 
was  this:    "The  London  and  India    Dock    Company 
have  come  forward  with  proposals  for  increased  powers 
of  charging.     Do  vou  ask  anybody  for  increased  powers 
of  ohaiTgang?    (A.)   We  have  not  asked  for  anj  such 
powers  yet     (Q.)  Neither  on   lighters  nor   on  gooda 
(A.)  We  ask  for  nothing  at  the  present  time.     (Q.)  Is 
increased  money  wanted  for  improving  the  entrances  f 
(A.)  No,  I  do  not  think  so  at  the  present  time."    That, 
of  course,  would  not  suit  the  position  of  the  London 
and  India  Docks,  because  it  is  very   odd   that  there 
should  be  certain  docks  in  the  port  which  were  having 
these  powers  granted  to  them,  and  certain  other  docks 
which  were  not,  and  so  something  took  place  under- 
ground.    We  do  not  know  what  it  was,  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  23rd  day.  Question  8463,  there  was  one  of 
those  little  incidonts  which    have    happened    at   the 
beginning  of  some  of  the  days'  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mission.     A    witness    whom    one    does    not    quite 
remember,  but  thinks  one  has  seen  before,  suddenly 
apoears   at  the  table,   and   says   he   wants  to  corrert 
question  number  so-and-so,  and    before  the   Commis- 
sioners or  the  Counsel  have  found  out  what  the  state- 
ment is  that  he  wishes  to  correct  he  has  got  out  of  the 
witness-box  and  the  next  witness  is  going  on  with  his 
evidence.       This    is    what    he  said:     "It  has  been 
represented      to    me     that     my     answer     to     that 
question    was    interpreted    as     meaning     that     the 
Millwall    Dock    Company    did    not    feel    that    there 
was  any  grievance  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  goods 
that,  come  in  in  barges  and  do  not  contribute  to  the 
expenses  of  the  dock."      Then  he  goes  on  to  say  thev 
ask  for  powers.     "We  hold  exactly  the  same  opinion 
on  that  point  as  has  been  put  forward  in  the  evidence 
of  the  London  and  India  Dock  Company.     (Mr.  EUii.) 
What  you  really  wish  to  say  is  that  it  does  not  depend 
on  the  decision  of  the  London  and  India  Dock  Com- 
pany ;  it  dep^ids  rather  on  the  decision  that  may  be 
come  to  by  the  Ooramission?    (A.)  l%at  is  so.    (Mr. 
Lewis  Coward.)  If  the  decision  nioold  be  f&vounible." 
etc.     So  that  in  consequence  of  "it  has  been  repre- 
sented to  m-3  "  by  someone  unknown,  but  someone  who 
I  fancy  is  sitting  on  my  right  at  the  present  time,  3fr. 
Trotter  does  come  forward,  and  he  aslos,  as  I  under- 
stand now,  for  powers  to  puit  some  unknown  dues  on 
barges  and  goods.     He  also  gives  no  estimate  as  to  what 
it  will  produce  to  his  dock  coonpany  if  such  powers  aro 
given  him,  and  he  also  gi\>es  no  account  as  to  what  the 
money  shall  be  spent  on  if  it  is  granted.      Ton  have 
then  up  to  this  time  the  London  and  India  Dodc  0»n- 
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jMiny  Mking  for  a  spdciiic  sum  with  the  pledge  as  to 
wnax  part  ol  it  shall  be  spent  on ;  you  have  the 
burrey  Oooimercial  l>ock  asking  for  a  sum  not  men- 
tionea,  with  no  pledge  as  to  what  it  snail  be 
spent  on ;  you  have  the  MOlwaill  Dock  aoking  for  a 
Mom  not  mesutnoned  with  no  pledge  as  to  wtbait  it  shaJl 
be  spent  on.  Then  you  have  the  two  minor  docks.  The 
Begent's  Canal  Dock  (Question  3630)  say  they  do  not 
.ask  for  any  charge  on  barges  or  goods ;  they  say  they 
would  like  it^  but  it  is  no  good  to  them,  because  if 
there  were  such  charge  on.  the  barges,  barges  would  not 
4x>me  to  their  clocks  at  all ;  therefore  they  do  not 
ask  tor  it.  As  1  understand,  the  Poplair  Dock  objects 
altogether  to  charges  on  barges.  That  is  the  position 
in  which  one  finds  oneself  as  to  these  increased  charges 
which  are  asked  for  by  the  various  dock  companies. 

Now^  one  of  the  matters  which,  no  doubt,  the  Commis- 
sion will  have  to  consider,  is  whether,  if  they  have  to 
grant  to  a  body,  which  I  suggest  should  be  a  new  body, 
increased  powers  for  taxation  on  the  river  it  is  neces- 
sary or  desirable,  in  addition,  to  grant  a  separate  power 
of  imposing  taxes  to  the  existing  dock  companies,  or 
whether  the  necessity  for  creating  a  new  body  for  the 
deepening  of  the  river  is  not  the  opportunity  for  pat- 
ting the  whole  port  under  one  authority,  constituted  for 
that  nurpose,  and  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the 
dock  business.  I  suggest  if  one  approached  the  matter 
even  with  perfect  dodc  companies,  that  the  opportunity 
^iven  by  the  necessity  for  creating  a  new  body  lor  deepen- 
ing the  river  would  be  an  opportunity  for  makiTig  one 
pcfft  trust  for  the  whole  river,  and  avoiding  the  dupli- 
cation of  authorities  which  exists  aifc  the  present  time. 
I  think  that  position  is  strengthened  when  one  con- 
siders a  little  the  relation  of  the  dock  companies  to  the 
trade  of  the  Port  of  London.  I  am  almost  afraid  to 
«ay  that  I  and  my  clients  do  not  take  a  position  ol  hos- 
tility to  the  dock  companies,  because  that  statement 
is  always  received  with  most  incredulous  smiles  by  the 
r^ncli  companies'  representatives  who  sit  on  my  right 
The  fact  is,  I  think,  thiat  the  gen<tlemen  from  the  dock 
-companies  have  got  into  such  an  autocratic  position  that 
they  cannot  conceive  of  any  criticism  except  that  which 
is  hostilely  direoted  to  them  personally.  The  position 
my  clients  wish  to  take  is  simply  this.  The  dock  com- 
panies have  done  their  best,  or  what  they  thought  to 
b^  the  best,  for  their  shareholders,  to  whom  they  are 
directly  responsible.  It  is  inherent  to  their  position  as 
people  who  have  to  satisfy  shareholders,  and  have  not 
sufficient  funds  to  work  their  docks,  that  they  should, 
in  endeavouring  to  satisfy  their  shareholders,  have 
•caused  great  fri^on  in  the  trade  ol  London.  It  is  that 
position  which  is  felt  to  be  undesiraible  and  which  we 
think  would  be  removed  were  one  port  trust  oonsfaitfated 
^which  would  deal  with  the  whole  matter.  It  is  a  re- 
markable thing,  I  think,  that  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  trace,  not  a  single  shipowner  has  come  forward  to 
•express  satisfaction  with  the  management  ol  the  docks.. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace,  not  a  single  ship- 
owner has  come  forward  to  say  that  the  docks  are 
msanas^'dd  satisfactorily.  Some  of  them  have  said  that 
they  manage  them  as  well  as  they  can  with  the  funds  at 
their  disposal,  but  I  do  not  think  one  ol  them  has  said 
that  they  manage  them  satisfactorily.  Now,  may  I 
take  the  three  or  four  sample  shipowners  who  have 
l>een  called.  I  will  take  first  Mr.  Pembroke,  whom  I 
myself  called.  His  evidence  was  given  on  the  22nd 
day.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Pembroke  was 
'examined  towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  and 
that  several  members  of  the  Commission  were  not  at 
that  time  present.  I  may  perhaps  (direct — I  think  I 
am  entitlea  to  direct — the  attention  of  the  whole  of  the 
'Commission  very  oarofuUy  to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Pembroke.  Those  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  engaged  at  all  in  the  city  will  know 
the  standing  of  Mr.  Pembroke  as  a  commercial 
man.  Those  ol  us  who  are  engaged  in  commercial 
litiji^tion  are  wdl  acquainted  with  his  position 
as  a  oommercial  arbitrator  ;  he  is  one  of  the  gentlemen 
most  often  chosen  in  the  city  to  deal  with  commercial 
disputes  owing  to  his  great  knowledge  of  commercial 
matters.  Those  memibers  ol  the  Commission  who 
were  present  when  h«  gave  his  evidence,  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  saying,  must  have  been  impressed  with 
the  bnsmess-like  way  in  which  he  gave  that  evidence. 
"He  came  before  yon  as  a  representative  ooonmer- 
cial  man ;  he  has  heen  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
flhippincf  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
men  whom,  one  would  like  to  see  on  the  new  port 
authority  if  it  is  creaited.  Now,  see  what  he  says  at 
Question  8332  :  "  In  comtaion  with  most  other  lines,  the 
number  and  size  of  our  vessels  has  increased  largely, 
l)ttt  the  berth  and  quay  accommodation  has  remain^  ao 


it  was,  and  our  repeated  requests  for  more  room  have  j^^  j,  , 
always  been  met  with  the  answer  tnat  there  is  none  ScHUtan'^ 
CO  give.     We  have  had  to  ciirtail  the  dunensions  ol  the  j^  q^  ' 

steamers  we  are  now  building,  because  the  length  of        — '- — 
the  boat  must  not  exceed  the  dimensions  of  the  look  2  July  1901. 

which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  Aibert  Dock,  and  the       

depth  of  the  vessels  for  loading  purposes  is  limited  by 
the  draught  of  water  available  tiiere.  A  single  berth  ana 
shed  on  the  south  side  of  the  Aldixert  Dock  is  allotted 
to  us  for  the  discharge  of  our  steamers.  This  is  only 
385  feet  long,  and  only  four  of  our  fleet  of 
14  vessels  can  be  aocommodnted  thei'e  without 
overlapping  our  neighjbours'  berths.  Our  bertti  is 
practically  continuously  in  use  by  us,  and  we 
often  have  two,  and  sometimes  three  steamers 
arriving  about  the  same  time;  the  result  is  that 
we  have  to  berth  two  vessels  alongside  of  each  other, 
to  the  great  delay  of  the  discharge  of  both,  or  to  let 
one  lie  with  her  cargo  untouched  until  the  other  vessel 
is  emptied.  The  shed  accommodation  is  inadeouate  to 
receive  the  cargo  of  more  than  one  vessel.  The  bertli  is 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  meat  stores,  and  the 
frozen  meat  for  the  dock  stores  has  to  be  loaded  into 
trucks,  and  the  handling  ajid  risk  of  damage,  especially 
in  the  hot  weather,  are  most  detrimental  to  the  cargo. 
The  berth  alongside  the  meat  stores,  I  mav  say,  is  quite 
uifsui table  for  the  dischaige  of  our  vessels,  as  it  is  in 
the  narrow  cutting  between  the  Albext  and  Victoria 
Dodcs,  where  the  wtfter  is  too  shallow,  and  the  width 
insufficient  to  allow  of  barges  lying  at  either  side." 

11770.  {Chairman.)  We  have  all  this  evidence  before 
us.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  think  it  necassarv  to 
read  it  fully? 

(Mr.  Scrutton.)  As  the  Commission  have  it  before 
them,  perhaps  I  need  not  read  it  at  len^h.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  to  that  answer  as  represent- 
ing Mr.  Pembroke's  view  of  the  accommodation  of  the 
dock.  Now  take  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  at  the  end  of 
the  answer  to  1991.  "  We  feel  strongly  under  the  pre- 
sent jMit  system  and  dock  system  that  shipowners  aro 
not  on  solid  ground  at  all,  but  are  very  liable  to  have 
their  business  further  interfered  with  in  the  interest  of 
the  dook  shareholders,  and  without  increased  efficiency 
or  advantage  to  the  shipping  world."  Then  Question 
1996 :  "  The  docks  are  poor  we  know  very  well,  and  have 
to  manage  their  business  with  most  rigorous  economy, 
but  undoubtedly  if  you  walk  through  the  docks  and  see 
the  state  ol  their  quays,  and  if  you  look  at  their  tugs, 
which  are  pretty  well  coeval  with  Noah's  Ark  I  thi^, 
and  their  appliances  in  general,  you  will  see  that  the  ex- 
penditure is  Kept  down  to  its  lowest  possible  point,  and 
one  which  1  should  myself  say  is  hardly  compatible  with 
efficiency."  Again,  at  Question  2005,  he  urges  the 
appointment  of  a  puhUc  trust  Without  reading  all  of 
it,  I  may  point  out  that  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  Orient 
Line  says  the  same  thing  at  Question  2104,  and  also 
Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Atkntic  Transport  Company,  at 
Question  2165.  I  do  not  think  my  friends  will  find  any 
shipowner  taking  a  different  view  from  that  taken  by 
these  four  representative  shipowners  as  to  the  present 
relation  of  the  dock  company  to  the  trade  of  the  port. 

11771.  (Chairman,)  Are  you  going  to  refer  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Jones  at  all  ;  I  notice  you  have  missed 
him  out? 

(Mr.  Scrutton,)  I  had  not  taken  a  note  of  that.  I 
took  those  four  as  samples ;  there  is  Mr.  Beckett  Hill 
as  well,  of  course.  I  will  tell  your  Lordship  at  once 
why  I  did  not  refer  to  Mr.  Jones  specially,  and  that  is 
because  the  Elder  Dempster  Line,  represented  by  Mr. 
Jones,  is  not  specially  a  London  line.  The  Elder 
Dempster  Line  is  rather  a  Liverpool  line  than  a 
London  line.  I  was  referring  more  especially  to  the 
London  lines  ;  the  Orient  Line  and  the  P.  and  O. 
Line  are  especially  connected  with  London.  There 
was  a  matter  I  was  going  to  deal  with,  but  as  time  is 
going  on  I  content  myself  with  indicating  it  rather. 
I  read  the  passage  of  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  at  Ques- 
tion 1991 :  "  We  feel  strongly  under  the  present  port 
system  and  dock  system,  that  shipowners  are  not  on 
solid  ground  at  all."  That  was  not  enlarged  upon  at 
that  time  because  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  was  not 
asked  any  further  questions  that  brought  out  what  he 
meant,  and  possibly  it  was  not  quite  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Commission  to  what  he  was  referring.  But  in 
my  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Scott  I  put  a  series  of 
changes  of  system  during  the  last  ten  years  which  have 
rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  trading  interesU 
to  know  what  is  the  position  they  stand  in  from  time 
to  time.  The  dock  company  has  been  short  ol  funds  ;  it 
has  tried  every  expedient  it  could  to  increase  its  funds. 
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Mr,  T.  E.  Doine  its  duiy  to  its  shareholders  it  has  been  con- 
Seruttony  tinually  making  fresh  proposals  by  which  it  might  raise 
K.G.  more  funds.  That  is  very  justifiable  in  the  interests 
r— -  of  its  shareholders,  but  it  is  most  difficult  for  the 
yjniy  1901.  trade  of  the  port  to  be  carried  on  if  continual  attempts 
in  one  direction  and  another  are  being  made  to  raise 
more  money  often  without  regard  to  what  existing 
contracts  with  the  trade  may  be.  Without  going 
through  it  in  detail  I  put  to  Mr.  Soott  a  series  of 
matters  that  had  gone  on  in  the  last  ten  years,  be- 
ginning with  proposals  which  were  referred  to  in  the 
Londom  Association  case,  which  I  mentioned,  in  which 
the  prorposals  put  forward  by  th«  I>ock  Ck>mpany  were 
oondemned  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  as  an  imposition  on 
the  public,  a  matter  which  1  think  Mr.  Scott  had 
omitted  to  keep  in  his  mind  when  he  said  his  only 
crime  was  poverty ;  then  going  on  to  the  proposals 
in  1896  which  caused  some  very  crowded  meetings 
in  the  City  of  London,  proposals  to  deal  with  wharves 
and  tax€«  on  goods ;  continuing  in  1890  when  the  tax 
was  put  on  barges  and  levied  for  5  months,  until  it 
was  declared  to  be  illegal,  when  the  money  had  to  be 
repaid  on  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  deciding  against  tiiem. 
That  series  of  a(ttempts  to  make  up  for  &e  financial 
I>osition  of  the  dock  by  levying  taxes  in  various  direc- 
tions could  not  but  affect  the  trade  of  the  port.  Ship- 
owners and  traders  did  not  know  from  jrear  to  year, 
or  from  month  to  month  what  their  position  might  be, 
because  the  Dock  Company  were  continually  trying  to 
raise  new  revenue,  and  that  must  affect  the  trade  of 
the  port.  I  do  not  go  into  that  further  ;  it  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  trade  ;  it  is  a  matter 
which  has  to  be  considered  in  seeing  whether  to  the 
company,  which  has  carried  on  this  businees  in  that 
way,  further  powers  are  to  be  given,  or  whether  this 
friction  is  to  be  relieved  by  making  one  body  which 
can  deal  with  the  whole  trade  of  London. 

Now  another  matter  which  I  want  to  say  a  word 
about  is  this.  I  am  aware  of,  and  have  accepted 
loyally,  the  decision  of  the  Commission  not  to  deal 
with  matters  of  charge,  but  I  do  want  to  emphasise 
this.  I  think  the  Commission  must  have  been  struck 
by  the  number  of  traders  who  came  up  and  wanted 
to  raise  the  question  of  charges.  You  have  shut  that 
out.  I  agree  you  would  have  been  here  for  another 
year  or  two  if  you  had  gone  into  it,  but  is  it  not  a 
most  significant  matter  that  trader  after  trader,  re- 
presenting traders  from  section  after  section,  'should 
oome  saying,  "  The  thing  I  coanploin  of  is  the  ohacge.'' 

11771a.  {Chairman.)  We  must  be  consistent  and  not 
go  into  that. 

(Mr.  ScTutton,)  I  am  trying  to  accept  your  Lordship's 
ruling,  and  dealing  with  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  system. 

(C/iatnnan.)  It  is  obviously  what  liiey  would  oome 
to  say.  It  would  have  been  very  remarkable  if  they 
had  not  said  so. 

{Mr,  Scrutton.)  If  the  Commission  had  been  oon- 
sidering  the  Liverpool  system  I  do  not  think  there  would 
have  been  representative  trader  after  trader  coming  to 
ccwiplain  of  the  Liverpool  charges. 

{Chairman,)  I  do  not  follow  you,  but  at  all  events  I 
think  we  will  not  discuss  the  charges  to-day  any  more 
than  we  have  on  other  days. 

{Mr,  Scrutton.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases.  I  think 
I  may  point  out  this,  and  I  want  to  say  this  one 
sentence  and  no  more.  It  may  be  that  you  have  left 
one  side  of  the  Port  of  London  untouched  in  not 
having  dealt  with  that  question. 

From  that  I  pass  to  a  question  which  is  one  of 
system.  Traders  have  been  allowed  to  say  one  tbing, 
and  several  of  them  have  said  it — that  what  they  com- 
plain of  is  the  system  by  which  a  large  management 
rate  is  charged  on  goods,  when  they  get  into  the  hands 
of  the  dock  company,  for  a  number  of  services  many  of 
which  are  not  waiuted.  That  has  been  compared  with 
the  Liverpool  system  by  which  goods  lyin^  on  the  quay 
for  a  short  time,  24  hours  or  48  hours  or  72  hours,  incur 
no  charge  except  the  dock  and  general  dues  which  all 
^oods  pay,  and  are  then  liable  to  charges  if  they  stay 
longer  than  that  time,  which  has  the  effect  of  making 
the  consignee  take  his  goods  away  quickly.  Kow 
when  the  dock  companies  come  before  you,  as  they 
do,  in  support  of  their  claim  and  put  this  case :  "  See 
the  number  of  goods  that  are  coming  into  our  dock, 
going  overside  into  barbies  and  paying  us  no  dues  at 
all,"  one  question  which  one  might  ask  one's  self  mk 
a  question  of  management  of  the  dock  is :  "Have  you 
made  it  worth  their  while  to  take  goods  through  the 


quay  and  by  carts,  or  are  you  charging  for  everything^ 
that  goes  on  to  the  quay  the  full  management  rate, 
with  rent  for  two  months  and  a  number  of  other 
services  which  may  not  be  required?"  Again,  I  am 
not  going  into  figures,  but  the  rice  people  came  and 
said  that  the  management  rate  for  rice  was  so  much — 
4s.  2d.  I  think  it  was  ;  and  the  answer  that  was  made 
by  the  dock  company  was :  "  What  is  the  good  of 
talking  about  rice ;  none  of  it  is  put  upon  the  quay." 
Surely  the  answer  is  obvious :  "  None  of  it  is  put  on 
the  quay  because  the  rate  you  charge  if  it  is  put  on 
the  quay  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  rice  to  bear 
it ;  you  assume  that  all  rice  going  on  the  quays  is  going 
to  stay  there  for  two  months,  and  have  all  manner  c^ 
services  done,  which  it  does  not  want." 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  There  is  no  rent  charged  for 
rice. 

{Mr,  Scrutton.)  There  is  a  consolidated  rate  or  a  land- 
ing rate  on  rice. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  A  landing  rate,  but  not  a  con- 
solidated rate  or  rent  for  two  months. 

{Mr.  Scrutton.)  It  was  the  landing  rate  that  they  ob- 
jected to,  which  covers  a  series  of  services,  and  which, 
they  all  said  was  too  high,  and  then  the  dock  people 
said :  "  What  is  the  good  of  having  a  landing  rate,  oe- 
cause  you  never  put  it  on  the  quay,  and  none  of  it  be- 
comes liable  ?  "  Then  the  answer  is :  "  For  what  you. 
would  do  your  charge  is  too  high,  and  it  would  never 
do  to  put  the  goods  on  the  quay."  As  I  gather,  Mr. 
Scott's  suggested  solution  for  the  difficulty  seems  to 
have  been  the  adoption  of  the  American  clause  for  all 
trades.  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  must  be  consi- 
derable misunderstanding  about  this  if  that  American 
clause  is  supposed  to  be  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
In  the  report  of  the  case  of  Borrowman,  Phillips  and 
Co.  V.  Wilson,  which  has  been  put  in  evidence,  and 
which  is  in  the  Appendix  No.  17  to  the  27th  day,  you 
have  the  custom  of  the  Port  of  London  found  as  it  waa 
in  1891,  which  was  before  the  year  that  the  American 
clause  was  introduced.  This  is  paragraph  10  :  ''  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  said  Port  of  London  that  a  con- 
signee of  goods  had  the  right  to  delivery  of  his  goods- 
overside^  and  therefore  free  of  landing  charges  if  he 
were  ready  and  willing  to  take  delivery  of  the  same 
within  24  hours  after  the  arrival  at  her  place  of  ais- 
chaxge  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  goods  were  borne." 
That  has  been  the  custom  of  London  for  many  years, 
but  another  custom  has  been  grafted  on  it  whidi  has 
been  the  subject  of  judicial  decision.  I  am  not  going 
to  read  reports  to  the  Commission.  There  is  a  legal 
member  on  the  Commission  who,  if  the  reference  is 
given,  will  be  quite  competent  to  verify  the  reports.  I 
refer  first  to  the  case  of  Petrocochino  v.  Bott,  which  was 
in  1874,  long  before  this  American  clause  was  intro- 
duced. That  is  reported  in  Law  Reports,  9,  Common 
Pleas,  at  page  355.  That  was  followed  by  the  case 
of  Marzetti  v.  Smith,  which  is  reported  in  49,  Law 
Times  Reports,  at  page  580.  It  will  be  seen  that  long 
before  any  question  of  this  American  clause  had  arisen 
in  the  Port  a  definite  custom  had  been  established  by 
which  the  ship  arriving  put  all  her  goods  on  the  quay 
because  it  meant  quick  despatch.  Then  if  the  goods 
owner  came  with  the  barge  within  24  hours  from  the 
time  of  arrival  and  said,  "  I  want  my  goods,"  the  ship- 
owner must  deliver  at  his  expense  from  the  quay.  If 
he  came  after  the  24  hours  the  dock  company  could 
keep  the  goods  and  charge  their  rates  upon  tnem.  And 
the  liability  of  the  shipowner  was  discharged  when  he 
put  his  goods  on  the  quay  as  to  loss. .  Txiat  was  the 
first  case  of  Petrocochino  v.  Bott  So  that  there  was 
nothing  particularly  new  in  this  American  clause  when 
it  was  introduced  in  1891  except  that  there  were  two 
things  which  were  different.  Up  to  that  time  the  goods 
owner  had  had  to  come  within  24  hours  of 
arrival.  The  American  clause  gave  him  two 
days  longer  —  72  hours.  It  was  in  his  favour. 
It  gave  himi  more  time  to  come.  He  Dock  Cooupaxkj 
did  not  under  iiie  American  clause  get  the  goods  lay- 
ing charges  on  them  till  72  hours  after.  Under  the 
old  custom  they  got  theim  24  hours  after  arrivaL  That 
was  the  first  difference  in  the  American  clause.  The 
second  difference  was  that  the  cost  of  putting  the  goods 
from  quay  to  barge  was  levied  as  a  sex>arate  sum  of 
Is.  9d.  distinct  from  the  port.  1  think,  as  Sir  Robert 
Giffen  pointed  out,  that  merely  comes  to  a  matter  of 
book-k^in«.  K,  for  instance,  jrou  are  going  to  pay 
freight  for  delivery  to  a  barge,  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  in  the  system  that  you  separate  it  into  two 
sums,  and  say  that   you    pay   freight   and   then    for 
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transport  from  quay  to  barge  jou  pay  so  arach.  You 
will  not  pay  more  in  the  whole,  because  if  the  con- 
signee has  to  pay  something  for  part  of  the  process  sepa- 
rately, it  reduces  the  freight.  He  does  not  have  to 
pay  the  same  freight.  It  is  really  only  a  matter  of 
book-keeping.  It  would  be  a  difference  on  the  price  at 
which  the  m«n  in  £ngiland  buys  the  goods  on  the  Bill 
of  Lading  from  the  man  in  America.  To  suggest,  as 
Mr.  6cott  ddd  at  one  stage,  that  it  is  this  int^^uction 
of  the  American  clause  which  has  made  the  prosperity 
of  the  American  lines,  and  which  will  change  the  whole 
future  of  the  Port  of  London,  when  it  is  merely  a  very 
trivial  variation  at  the  custom  which  will  be  found  to 
exist  in  the  two  previous  cases  is,  I  think,  to  make  a 
suggestion  which  is  quite  inadequate  to  the  solution 
of  the  difficulties  which  have  to  be  met.  As  a  nuonber 
of  our  own  witnesses  have  said,  supposing  that  every 
ship  in  London  had  all  its  goods  put  out  on  to  the 
quay  and  put  none  of  them  over  the  side  into  barges, 
the  only  result  would  be  that  you  would  have  a^ll  thie 
quays  blocked  and  the  ships  blocked,  and  the  barges 
if  they  came  to  take  away  the  goods,  would  get  in  tbe 
way  of  the  next  ship  which  came  to  discharge  her  goods. 
So  mruch  for  the  solution  of  the  American  clause  which 
is  suggested. 

Now,  assuming  that  the  Commission  are  of  opinion 
that  they  have  to  make  a  new  body  for  deepening  the 
river,  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  desira»ble  that  the  new 
body  should  take  the  sole  control  of  the  port  and 
docks  rather  than  that  a  series  of  five  or  six  dafTerent 
powers  should  be  given  to  five  or  six  different  docks. 
If  one  comes  to  face  the  question  of  a  public  trust,  there 
seem  to  me  to  be  three  questions  which  the  Commission 
has  to  consider.  First,  what  shall  be  its  constitution 
in  principle — I  son  not  going  into  detail;  secondly, 
from  what  souroe  is  it  to  raise  its  funds  ;  thirdly,  from 
what  souroe  is  it  to  get  the  purchase  money  with  which 
it  is  to  purchase  the  docks  to  start  with  ?  Of  course  it 
can  go  on  raising  its  funds  once  it  has  ^  the  docks, 
but  it  has  to  get  the  funds  to  purchase  the  docks  before 
it  can  begin  to  raise  funds  for  carrying  on  its  work. 

11772.  (Mr.  Ellis*)  You  really  mean  capital  and 
revenue  ? 

(Mr.  ScrutUm.)  Yes,  that  is  really  the  way  I  put  it. 
Where  ds  it  to  get  its  oapitail  from — the  expenditure 
which  it  is  to  start  with,  and  how  is  it  to  get  its  reivenue 
after  it  is  set  on  its  feet?  With  regard  to  its  oonsti- 
tution,  I  submit  to  the  Commission  the  working  of  other 
ports,  and  the  exptenditure  of  otber  ports,  points  to 
this  bein^  substantially  a  body  governed  'by  the  dues 
payers  ;  that  a  substantial  power  on  the  new  potrt  trust 
should  be  representative  of  those  who  provide  the 
money,  whose  direct  interest  it  is  to  get  the  thing  effi- 
cient, be(^use  it  is  their  ships  and  their  goods  that 
are  using  it ;  to  i>ay  sufficient  money  to  make  it  efficient, 
because  it  is  their  ships  and  their  goods  that  are  using 
it,  and  not  to  do  more  than  is  necessary  to  make  it 
efficient,  becnuse  they  are  the  people  who  are  paying. 
When  you  look  at  the  three  ports  which  are  conspicuous 
examples  of  success  in  that  way,  you  find  Liverpool 
with  six-sevenths  of  its  representatives  who  are  dues 
payers.  There  are  24  out  of  28,  the  other  four  being 
representatives  of  the  Conservators  of  the  Mersey.  You 
find  the  l^me,  with  half  its  number  dues  payers,  and 
that  the  dues-paying  element  is  (increasing  beoause  the 
Tyne  began  as  a  municipal  body,  and  the  dues-paying 
elentent  has  increased  until  half  its  numiber  are  dues 
payers  You  find  the  Clyde,  with  15  dues  payers  to  10 
municipal  representativee,  and  with  the  proposal  now 
hefon)  it  to  put  on  six  more  dues  payers  to  two  muni- 
cipal, whioh  would  nukke  it  two-thords  dues  payeccs.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  Bill  is  through  Parliament 
yet,  but,  if  it  k  canded,  it  will  make  it  two^hLrds  of  its 
number.  All  of  those  are  bodies  spending  large  sums 
of  money  on  dredging ;  the  Clyde  and  Tyne  largely,  and 
Liverpool  spend  money  on  ihe  Bar  of  the  Mersey.  All 
of  them  you  find  to  be  bodies  having  no  aid  from  {be 
rates,  raising  their  revenue  simply  through  their  dues 
on  ships  and  goods.  All  of  them  you  find  to  be  bodies 
which  have  been  able  in  the  admindstration  to  reduoe 
the  charges  they  are  making  on  trade,  while  maintaining 
the  highest  efficiency.  I  say  that  those  facts  of  experi- 
ence point  very  strongly  to  the  fact  that  tlie  n«w  body, 
if  one  should  be  appointed,  should  be  a  body  on  whioh 
the  dues  payers  should  have  a  large  maprity  of  repre- 
sentation. Kow,  would  you  look  at  the  figures  that 
are  given  by  the  three  schemes  before  you  ;  the  Corpora- 
tion, whom  I  represent,  propose  24  out  of  40  should  be 
representatives  either  of  the  dues  payers  or  under- 
writers. The  London  County  Council  propose  that  10 
out  of  30  should  be  representatives  of  the  dues  payers, 
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whidi  I  suggest  is  much  too  small  a  proportion.  The  j^^^  j>^  j>^ 
Chamber  of  Commerce  propose  25  out  of  4d  should  be  SerutUm^ 
dues  payers.  The  comment  which  I  make  on  those  ^.c. 
figures  is  that  a  body  with  50  members  is  probahly  too  — ^ 
large  a  body  for  careful  administrai^on.  Anotheir  com-  2  July  1901. 
ment  which  I  make  upon  the  constitution  of  the  body 
is  this :  I  find  that  the  London  Coonty  Oonnoil  propose 
that  on  this  body  they  should  have  a  third  of  the 
number ;  that  is  to  say,  they  should  h*ve  a  number  . 
equal  to  the  dues  payers  ;  they  should  have  10  out  of  the 
30,  and  that,  in  addition  to  that  assistance,  which  I 
think  was  my  friend  Mr.  Dald/s  phrase  for  it,  they 
should  also  have  the  control  of  all  the  capital  expendi- 
ture. That  is  a  matter  which  the  Oorponaftiion  does  con- 
sider is  a  very  serious  blot  upon  the  system,  and  it  is 
a  matter  which  I  want  very  oarefully  to  put  shoortly 
before  the  Commission.  It  is  a  proposal  that  one-third 
of  the  body  shall  be  representatives  of  the  London 
County  Council,  and  that,  in  addition  to  that  control 
or  assistance,  all  oapital  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
London  County  Counol.  Now,  there  is  an  aspect  of  the 
matter  which,  I  think,  does  demand  very  careful  atten- 
tion by  the  Commission,  because  it  was  recognised  as  a 
very  serious  matter  by  the  representative  of  tne  London 
County  Council,  who  gave  evidence.  Every  member  of 
the  County  Council,  except  the  aldermen,  is  elected  by 
popular  election — by  a  lai^e  oonstituenjcy.  Both  sides 
say  that  no  politics  enter  into  the  elections  Ibr  the 
London  C^>unt5r  Cbuncil,  and  each  side  uses  the  political 
associations  of  its  respective  favourite  in  conducting  the 
elections,  and  one  knows  from  the  history  of  the  London 
Qmnty  Council  that  there  has  been  a  very  largo  labour 
element  upon  that  body.  Mr.  Gosling  came  before  the 
Commission  and  gave  evidence  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Watermen  and  Lightermen's  Trades  Union,  and  also 
as  an  Alderman  of  the  London  County  Council. 

(Mr,   Daldy.)  Not  as  an  Alderman  of   the  London 
County  Council. 

(Mr.  Scrutton.)  At  all  events  he  said  in  his  evidence 
that  he  was  an  Alderman  of  the  London  County  Coun- 
cQ.  Mr.  Tillett,  the  leader  of  the  Labour  Party,  was 
I  believe,  an  Alderman  of  the  London  County  Council. 
Now  the  Corporation  does  think  it  a  serious  matter  if 
at  the  time  of  any  labour  difference  affecting  the 
administration  of  the  port,  say  a  docker's  strike  or  the 
recent  watermMi's  strike,  there  should  be  an  element 
on  the  Port  Trust  directly  connected  with  that  labour 
dispute,  and  which  has  to  go  for  election  tP  a 
constituency  largely  affected  by  that  labour  dispute. 
Mr.  Gosling  naturally  does  his  best  for  the  interests 
of  the  union  of  which  he  is  secretary,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  would  always  do  his  best  for  the  interests  of 
that  union.  The  same  applies  to  Mr.  Tillett 
Assuming  that  during  that  strike  one-third  of  the  body 
which  is  managing  the  Port  of  London  is  directly 
elected  by  the  constituencies  to  which  it  will  have  to 
go  at  the  next  election  to  justify  its  action  in  this 
particular  strike,  and  with  a  body  controlling  all  the 
capital  expenditure,  every  member  of  which  (except 
Aldermen)  has  to  go  to  a  constituency  and  justify  his 
election  in  a  case  where  a  matter  ^rticularly  appeal- 
ing to  popular  prejudice  may  be  raised  at  the  election, 
the  Corporation  do  feel  it  to  be  a  serious  matter,  ana 
they  submit  to  the  Commissioners  as  a  serious  matter 
whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  keep  this  body 
controlling  the  Port  of  London  as  far  as  possible  free 
from  popular  election,  and  any  danger  that  might  in- 
volve coming  into  the  administration  of  the  port.  One 
need  only  think  for  a  moment  to  see  what  might  have 
been  the  effect  at  the  time  of  the  docker's  strike  if  the 
port  had  been  managed  by  a  body  of  which  numbers 
were  members  popularly  elected  who  would  have  to 
justify  to  their  constituents  their  action  during  the 
strike.  If  it  is  said :  "  Oh,  but  you  have  one  side 
already,  because  jrou  have  the  shijMwners  on  the 
body,"  the  answer  is  that  the  shipowners  are  providing 
all  the  funds.  In  drawing  up  the  scheme,  should  the 
Commissioners  propose  a  scheme  for  a  Port  l^ust,  I 
hope  the  Commission  will  give  great  weight  to  the 
consideration  which  seems  to  the  Corporation  of  great 
importance,  that  is,  the  desirability  or  undesirability 
of  having  such  a  popular  element  as  this  on  the 
management  of  the  body.  Now,  that  I  am  not  putting 
forward  a  matter  which  merely  appeals  to  the  Corpo- 
ration, m&r  I  just  read  to  the  Commission  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Wood  himself  on  this  point.  At  Question 
7308  I  asked  him  about  this  matter:  "Now  one 
other  question.  Have  you  considered  the  dijOculiy 
of  a  publiclyrelected  body  whioh  might  have  a  large 
constituency,  mianaging  an  undertaking  which  em- 
ployed a  laree  amount  of  labour,  in  the  case  of 
stnkee  ?    (A.)  Tee.   \Q.)  Do  yon  think  it  ii  a  senons 
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Mr  T  E      matter?    (A.)  It  is  a  very  important  matter.     (Q.)  In 
ScrwUon       the  time  of  the  dock  strike  it  would  have  been  a  serious 
K  c     *      matter,  would  it  not,  if  the  dock  had  been  managed 
-^ —         by  a  publicly-elected  authority?    (A.)  Yes.    Of  course 
2  July  1901.  1  cannot  tell  what  might  have  happened.     They  might 
not  have  had  a  strike.     (Q.)  It  is  a  serious  considera- 
tion ?    (A.)  It  is  a  serious  consideration  ;   but  I  am  not 
advising    that    the    County    Council    should    be    the 
aiithority."       So    that   Mr.    Wood    admaite    it    to   be 
sufficioitly   serious.      He    will    not   advise   that   the 
County     Council     should    be     the    authority    which 
should    manage    this    matter,    but    he    does    advise 
that  a  third  of  the  body  should  be  the  County  Council, 
and  that  the  County  Council  should  have  the  whole 
control  of  the  capital  expenditure,   although  he  feels 
it  to  be  so  serious  that  the  Coumty  Council  should  not 
manage  it  themselves  simply  because  of  the  diflBculty 
that  they  might  get  into. 

Now  one  other  comment  I  want  to  make  on  the 
question  of  representation.  My  friend  Mr.  Daldy 
justifies  the  representation  of  the  County  Council  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  representing  the  interest«  of 
the  consumers.  Mr.  Daldy  on  several  occasions  during 
the  sittings  of  the  Commission  has  asked  the  question 
of  witnesses ;  are  not  many  of  the  goods  coming 
into  the  London  district?  and  when  he  has  asked  that 
question  and  the  witness  has  said  "Yes,"  he  has,  he 
thinks,  established  the  basis  lor  having  members  of 
the  County  Council  on,  representing  the  consumers. 
It  occurred  to  me  to  ask  one  witness  what  he  meant  by 
"the  London  district,"  and  the  witness  promptly  said 
that  he  meant  from  Ipswich  to  Southampton.  Well, 
the  iurisdiction  of  the  County  Council  is  extensive, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  they  can  represent  or  claim  to 
represent  England  from  Ipswich  to  Southampton,  which 
is  the  justification  for  their  being  put  on  as  represent- 
in«f  the  consumers.  iSo  much  for  that  point  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Daldy.  That  is  what  I  want  to  say  about 
the  constitution. 

Then  the  second  matter  is  the  question  of  finance,  or 
"revenue,"  to  use  Mr.  Ellis's  phrase.  When  one  finds 
Liverpool,  the  Tyne,  and  the  Clyde  all  raising  a  very 
large  portion  of  their  income  by  dues  on  goods,  irre- 
si)^ive  of  services  rendered,  one  is,  I  submit,  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  very  considerable  element 
of  the  revenue  of  the  new  port  trust  must  be  a  due 
on  all  goods  entering  the  river,  not  depending  on  the 
way  in  which  they  are  carried — ^whether  by  barges 
or  not — a  due  on  all  goods  entering  the  river — in  the 
same  way  as  the  Tyne  and  the  Clyde  Already  levy 
ihe  dues;  and  when  one  sees  the  enormous  quantity 
cf  goods  that  do  enter  the  river  I  think  one  is  justified 
in  saying  that  in  all  probability  the  dues  on  goods 
would  enable  the  trust  to  pay  its  way.  On  that  I 
want  to  refer  to  a  little  more  evidence  later  on.  I 
want  to  say  this  now  ;  it  is  suggested  that  the  dues  on 
jfoods  alone  will  add  an  exorbitant  and  unnecessary 
burden  to  the  trade  of  London.  It  certainly  is  the 
hope  of  those  who  are  concerned  in  this  matter,  that 
together  with  dues  on  goods  will  come  such  improve- 
ments in  administration  as  will  cause  the  quicker 
discharge  of  ships  and  the  lowering  of  freight,  so  that 
what  the  goods  pay  in  their  increased  duos  it  is 
hoped  they  will  gain  in  the  smaller  freight  that  they 
will  pay.  Just  to  illustrate  that,  let  me  say  this ; 
when  Mr.  Pembroke  gave  his  evidence  he  gave  some 
comparisons  of  his  actual  shijw  at  London  and  Liver- 
pool. I  will  only  take  one  instance,  that  of  the  first 
ship  he  gave,  to  show  the  Commission  by  figures  how 
it  was  the  London  ship  discharged  2,300  tons  in  six 
days  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £700.  The  Liverpool  ship 
discharged  600  tons  more  goods  in  two  days  less,  at 
a  cost  to  the  ship  of  nearly  £300.  So  that  there  the 
ship  was  saving  some  £400,  but  in  addition  to  that 
the  ship  took  two  days  longer.  Then  I  asked  "  What 
was  the  cost  of  demurrage,"  and  he  said  £60.  So  if 
you  cut  down  the  discharge  in  the  case  of  that  London 
vessel  from  six  days  to  four  days  you  would  save  £120 
on  the  voyage  of  the  ship,  irrespective  of  any  saving  in 
the  cost  of  goods,  and,  as  Mr.  Pembroke  said  in  his 
evidence,  we  should  hope  to  take  lees  freight  if  we 
could  make  quicker  discharge  at  London.  He  said 
they  do  take  less  freight  for  Liverpool  than  for 
London,  because  they  lare  employing  the  ship  for 
a  less  time.  Therefore  it  is  not  right  to  say  that 
we  are  going  to  make  the  port  more  onerous,  if  it  is  ac- 
oooipanied  by  a  system  which  will  make  the  ship  pay 
less  freight.  Then  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
barges 

11773.  (SirJ'ohn  Wdfe-Barry.)  pefore  you  leave  this 
question,  when  yon  say  "  dues  on  goods,"  do  yoo  mean 


dues  upon  all  goods,   whether  they  go  into  dock  or 
discharge  in  the  stream. 

IMr,  Scrutton.)  Yes.  Like  the  Liverpool  Town  and 
Harbour  dues — anything  that  comes  into  port. 

11774.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry,)  Using  the  word 
"  port "  for  the  whole  river  and  docks  combined  ? 

(Mr.  Scrutton.)  Yes. 

11775.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  In  the  sense  that  Mr.  Pembroke 
used. it  in  his  answer  to  Question  8363  ? 

(Mr.  Scrutton.)  Yes.  That  is  exactly  the  way  I 
wish  to  use  it.  That  is  the  proposal  which  the  Cor- 
poration desire  to  make :  not  merely  on  goods  coming 
into  dock,  but  upon  all  goods  which  come  into  the 
port,  as  being  a  river  where  vessels  can  lie  and  dis- 
charge, whether  in  the  stream  or  in  the  dock. 

11776.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  Or  alongside  the 
private  wharves? 

(Mr.  Scrutton.)  Yes. 

11777.  (Mr.  Lyttdton.)  Your  phrase  is  "  entering  the 
river  ?  " 

(Mr.  Scrutton.)  Yes  ;  entering  the  port  in  the  sense 
of  the  port  over  which  the  port  truat  will  have  juris- 
ddotdon.  Kow  if  that  is  the  main  aouroe  which  is  to 
be  added  to  the  present  revenue,  that  leaves  me  only 
the  very  important  and  difficult  question,  the  capital 
question.  The  port  trust  must  start  by  buying  the 
docks  at  a  fair  price.  Where  is  the  capital  expendi- 
ture to  come  from  ? 

11778.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  When  I  interrupted 
you  I  think  you  were  going  to  say  something  with  regard 
to  barges. 

(Mr.  Scrutton.)  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Sir.  What  1 
was  going  to  say  about  barges  was  this  ;  the  Corpora- 
tion do  not  consider,  if  such  a  duty  on  goods  is  imposed, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  charge  the  particular  vehicles 
carrying  them.  The  ship  that  brings  them  in  will 
have  paid  the  shipping  dues,  and  the  goods  brought  in 
will  have  paid  what  is  anaJagous  to  the  town,  and 
harbour  dues.  It  does  not  seem  to  the  Corporation 
that  it  is  necessary  at  present  to  decide  to  charge  in 
addition  the  vehicle  or  the  barge  which  takes  them 
away  from  the  ship,  any  more  than  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  charge  the  cart  which  takes  them  away  from 
the  quay.  It  is  not  a  mfttter  upon  which  they  express 
a  final  decision,  because  it  might  be  that  the  new  port 
trust,  conaidering  all  the  matter,  might  consider  such 
a  thing  desirable.  No  doubt  they  must  have  the 
barges  controlled  by  careful  bye-laws,  and  bye-laws 
which  are  enforced,  but  they  do  not  propose  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  tax  on  bsurges  except  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  a  ]X)6sible  licensing  fee,  which  might 
arise  if  the  functions  of  dealing  with  the  barges  were 
put  under  the  new  port  trust. 

Now,  thirdly,  I  come  to  the  question  of  capital  funds, 
and  I  wish  to  say  this  before  approaching  that  ques- 
tion. I  think  Mr.  Daldy  was  a  little  unfair  to  us  in 
criticising  our  scheme  as  unworthy  of  the  body  that 
put  it  forward,  and  useless  to  the  Commission.  I  do 
not  fiind  that  Mr.  Daldy  has  put  for^'ard  any  scheme 
at  all.  The  first  question  I  suppose  is ;  how  much 
will  this  trust  have  to  spend?  I  agree  you  cannot 
settle  it  accurately,  but  about  what  capital  expenditure 
do  you  contemplate  to  set  up  that  trust?  When  you 
ask  the  County  Council  that  question  they  say  :  "  We 
never  discussed  this  matter.  If  we  have  to  buy  it 
afterwards  it  is  inexpedient  that  we  should  discuss  it 
Therefore  aa  far  aa  we  are  concerned  we  deliberately 
leave  you  in  the  dark  aa  to  the  amount  of  funds  which 
as  capital  expenditure  we  think  will  be  necessary  to 
set  up  this  new  trust."  They  have  the  figures :  they 
said  they  had  made  the  calculation  ;  but  they  did  not 
give  the  figures  to  the  Commission :  they  intentionally 
abstained  from  giving  them  to  the  Commission.  When 
you  say  the  source  is  to  be  the  rates,  the  boundless 
patience,  and  I  suppose  the  unlimited  pockets  of  the 
ratepayers,  you  are  of  course  again  relieved  from  saying 
how  much  you  are  going  to  spend  on  the  port  trust 
Now  what  do  the  Corporation  do?  The  Corporation 
have  attempted  roughly  to  put  before  the  Commiswon 
figures  which  show  that  this  scheme  can  work,  and  1 
shall  deal  very  shortly  with  those  figures  in  a  moment 
I  have  not  heard  from  Mr.  Daldy  any  serious  cnticism 
on  those  fijfures.  The  ^iibicism  that  I  hej^was 
this;  he  said,  I  see  from  Sir  Marcus  S«m«els 
table  you  propose  to  put  a  due  ^^^52,00a-that 
is  Is.  a  ton— on  steel  and  iron  exported.  How  do 
you  think  the  trade  can  wtand  thaitt      The  answer  is 
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simple.  If  he  lo(^€d  at  Liverpool  he  wotild  find  the 
same  due  on  steel  exported  was  put  on  ai  Liverpool, 
and  that  the  quantity  of  steel  eiqwrted  was  double  the 
quantity  exported  from  Londcxi,  which  at  present  does 
not  suffer  from  the  Is.  a  ton  due  on  steel.  Now  what 
does  one  find  ae  to  the  question  of  capital  expenditure 
in  the  other  ports  ?  Both  Liverpool  and  the  Clyde  and 
the  Tyne  are  able  to  pay  their  way  with  a  tax  on  ships 
and  on  goods  entering  the  port  without  any  assistance 
from  rates,  and  without  any  allowance  from  the  Govern- 
ment. They  are  able  on  that  security  to  raise  very  large 
sums  of  money.  Liver(pool  has  raised!  nearly  twenty 
millions  of  money  on  the  sole  security  of  dnes  on  ship- 
ping and  goods  with  no  rates  behind  and  no  Gk>vemment 
guarantee,  and  has  done  that  although  there  are  only 
eight  millions  of  goods  per  year  in  Liverpool  as  ecra- 
pared  with  some  fourteen  millions  in  London.  The 
Tyne  finds  it  unnecessary  to  have  any  rate  assistance 
or  any  Government  guarantee  to  raise  the  large  sums 
of  money  which  have  been  necessary  for  the  deepening 
of  the  Tyne.  The  Clyde  has  been  able  to  make  all  its 
improvements  in  the  same  way  without  coming  en  the 
rates  of  Glasgow  or  asking  for  a  Government  guarantee. 
Kow  can  London  do  the  same  ?  Mr.  Pembroke  expressed 
his  very  careful  opinion  in  answer  to  Mr.  Ellis  at  Ques- 
tion 8361,  that  lK>ndon  could  do  the  same.  Mr.  Ellis 
was  putting  to  him  the  possibility  of  the  rates  not 
proving  sufficient.  Question  8361  is  :  "  Supposing  that 
were  insufficient,  have  you  any  other  reserve  in  your 
mind?  (A.)  I  cannot  conceive  that  it  can  be  insuffi- 
cient. The  amount  of  cargo  is  so  enormous,  and  the 
rate  could  be  made  sufficient,  and  it  would  not  bear 
heavily  upon  anybody  in  my  opinion."  Then  at 
Question  8368:  "(Q.)  If  one  guarantees  a  thin^ 
one  may  have  to  pay?  (A.)  Yes,  but  I  think  if 
a  laige  trust,  with  an  important  body  in  connection 
with  it,  had  ttie  power  to  put  a  small  tax  upon  goods, 
they  could  raise  amply  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 
(Q.)  And  you  give  us  that  very  useful  information  from 
your  experience  as  a  trader  of  the  port  ?  (A.)  I 
clo.  (Q.)  You  have  long  years  behind  you,  and  a  great 
amount  of  bustnoss?  (A.)  Yes,  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  it.  (Q.)  You  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  there 
is  no  nrecessity  fo»r  either  rates  or  taxes?  (A.)  No ;  that 
is  :my  opinion.  It  would  bo  a  great  advantage,  of 
course,  to  have  a  Government  guarantee ;  no  doubt  the 
money  would  be  found  somewhat  cheaper.  (Q.)  Do 
you  put  it  in  this  way  ?  If  you  put  a  charge  you  could 
make  a  balance  sheet  without  goins  to  the  exchequer 
or  rating?  (A.)  I  do."  That  is  tne  opinion  of  one 
of  the  most  experienced  commercial  men  in  the  City 
of  London.  As  to  the  ultimate  working  of  the  trust, 
Mr.  McKinnon  Wood  agrees  with  him.  At  Questdon 
7208  I  was  asking  him  as  to  the  differences  between 
Liverpool  and  London.  "  (Q.)  In  Liverpool  they  are 
able  to  pay  their  way  and  make  large  improvements 
solely  by  dues  on  shape  and  goods.  You  propose  to  go 
on  the  rates.  Do  you  not  think  that  London  miight  do 
it  on  ships  and  goods?  (A.)  Ultimately  I  do.  The 
difference  is  in  the  origin  of  the  body.  Now  we  are  face 
to  face  with  urgent  improvements  in  the  river  on  which 
money  must  be  spent."  So  that  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood 
thinks  when  a  trust  gets  to  work  it  will  find  itself  per- 
fectly able  to  get  on  with  the  revenue  that  would  be 
raised  from  dues  on  ships  and  goods  without  coming  on 
the  rates.  Sir  Marcus  Samuel  takes  the  same  view  in 
his  evidence. 

(Sir  John  Wotfe-Jiarry.)  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood's  an- 
swer at  Question  7299  is,  "  Not  to  cothe  on  the  rates,  but 
to  use  the  rates  as  security." 

(Mr.  Scruff  on.)  Yes  ;  to  have  the  rates  behind  in  the 
first  instance.  Our  suggestion  is  that  neither  Liverpool 
nor  the  Tyne  nor  the  Clyde  have  found  that  necessary  ; 
neither  in  Liverpool  nor  in  the  Tyne  nor  in  the  Clyde 
are  the  rates  behind  as  security,  yet  Liverpool  has  been 
able  to  raise  nineteen  millions  of  money.  But  if  there 
is  any  doulbt  about  it  the  Corporation  have  thought  first 
of  all  if  this  stock  was  made  a  Trustees'  investment 
stock,  one  oibstacle  to  raising  that  money  would  be  re- 
moved. The  making  a  stock  a  Trustees'  investment 
stock  does  not  make  people  invest  in  it ;  there  «'»!!:  be 
many  business  men  in  London  acquainted  with  the 
goodness  of  the  secunity  who  might  be  aible  to  invest 
in  that  case  if  it  were  a  Trustees'  investment  stock. 

11779.  (Chairman.)  Is  the  Corporation  sufficientlv 
confident  of  the  ability  of  the  proposed  new  body  to  work 
the  Port  and  the  finances  of  the  Port  at  a  profit  to  ?upge«t 
that  the  ne^iv  stock  should  be  made  a  Trust ees'  stock 
before  any  actual  proof  is  given  that  it  is  a  good 
security  ? 
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(Mr,  Scrutton.)  That  is  the  suggestion  of  the  Cor^ 
poration,  and  it  is  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pembroke. 
Mr.  Pembroke  knows  the  aecurity,  and  he  says  he  is 
perfectly  confident  with  regard  to'  it. 

11780.  (Chairman.)  I  was  asking  whether  it  is  pro- 
posed that  it  should  now  be  made  a  Trustees'  stock? 

(Mr,  Scruffon.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  that  is  the  suggestion 
of  the  Corporation. 

11781.  (Mr,  Ellis.)  From  the  very  beginning? 
(ilfr.  Scrutton.)  Yes,  from  tho  very  beginning. 

11782.  (Chairman.)  Before  there  is  any  profit  and  loss 
shown  for  the  year's  working? 

(Mr,  Scrutton,)  There  is  no  profit  and  loss  shown 
for  the  year's  working,  but  there  is  a  trade  coming 
in  to  London  of  fourteen  millions.  Now,  you  start 
with  that. 

11783.  (Chairman.)  There  is  the  question  of  working 
expenses.  Whether  you  could  show  a  net  profit  suffi- 
cient to  guarantee  the  stock  is  the  point 

(Mr,  Scrutton.)  The  Corporation  believes  with  Mr. 
Pembroke  as  to  that. 

11784.  (Chairman.)  He  does  not  say  anything  about 
Trustees'  stock? 

(Mr.  Scrutton.)  What  Mr.  Pembroke  said  was 
to  this  effect:  **I  am  quite  confident,  knowing 
the  trade  and  the  cost  of  working  as  I  do, 
that  the  thing  can  pay  its  way  simply  with  a 
tax  on  goods  and  ships  without  any  guarantee  and 
without  any  rates."  Here  is  a  man  who  is  very  well 
able  to  form  am  opinion,  and  if  he  is  right  in  that,  and 
if  the  Cori)oration  take  the  view  that  he  is  right,  they 
are  prepared  from  the  start  to  say  that  it  should  be  a 
frustees.'  investment  stock.  It  is  a  question,  of  course, 
whether  he  is  right      He  knows  a  good  deal  about  it 

(Chairman.)  I  was  only  asking  the  question  in  order 
to  clear  up  the  point. 

{^r,  Scrutton,)  That  is  the  proposal  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. I  am  not  speaking  on  my  own  authority  iiere. 
If  the  Commission  look  at  the  report  of  the  dorpora- 
tion  it  starts  with,  "  Shall  be  made,"  not  ''  shall  be 
made  in  the  future,"  but  **  shall  bo  made  now,"  a  trus- 
tees' investment  stock.  Of  course  there  is  the  further 
suggestion  that  the  Government  should  be  asked  to 
guarantee,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  Fort  of  Lon- 
don and  of  Woolwich  Arsenal.  That  is  a  matter  which 
is  also  before  the  Commission. 

With  reference  to  the  margin  of  security,  which  is 
really,  of  course,  the  question,  may  I  point  out  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  figures  which  were  given  in  Appendix 
No.  1  of  the  22nd  day.  I  am  not  going  through  them, 
but  what  thej  show  is  this  ;  if  you  had  in  London  what ' 
you  have  at  Liverpool — that  is  to  say,  if  you  put  on  town 
and  harbour  dues  analogous  to  those  of  Liverpool  (for 
which  no  work  is  done  at  Liverpool,  because  all  work 
is  paid  for  by  the  payments  made  to  the  master  lumper 
and  the  master  porter,  and  the  payments  at  Liverpool 
are  payments  for  the  goods  coming  into  the  river),  you 
would  have  a  surplus  of  £700,000  a  year.  That  is  sim- 
ply calculating,  on  the  goods  which  come  into  London, 
that  they  pay  the  dues  on  goods  which  are  paid  at  Liver- 
pool. Mr.  Daldy  thinks  he  has  disposed  of  that  by 
saying  "Oh,  but  you  are  putting  the  Liverpool  dues 
on  goods  on  to  the  top  of  the  London  dues  on  goods, 
and,  of  course,  if  you  multiply  by  two  you  get  a  sur- 
plus." But  that  respectfully,  quite  misunderstands 
what  the  Liverpool  dues  on  goods  are.  They  are  not 
dues  for  goods.  When  the  goods  come  to  Liverpool  the 
master  lumper  takes  them  and  puts  them  on  the  quay, 
and  he  is  paid  for  doing  it.  The  master  porter  does 
nil  the  sorting  and  delivery,  and  he  is  paid  for  it.  When 
all  the  work  is  paid  for  there  come  the  dues,  for  no 
work  done  at  all.  Therefore,  if  you  take  the  present 
dues  on  London  goods  into  the  dock  as  analogous  to 
the  master  lumper's  charges,  and  the  master  porter's 
charges,  and  the  charge  for  rent  after  three  days,  which 
I  think  it  is  at  Liverpool  ;  if  you  take  them  standing 
on  the  same  basis,  yon  still 'have  Liverpool  goods  paying 
a  sum  for  which  there  is  no  equivalent  in  London  at 
present  for  town  and  harbour  dues.  If  you  just  as- 
sume that  the  London  goods  pay  the  town  and  harbour 
dues  as  well  as  the  Liverpool  goods,  you  still 
have,  according  to  Sir  Marcus  Samuel's  evidence, 
a  surplus  revenue,  after  paying  the  capital  on  all  the 
money  raised,  of  £700,000.  Of  course  that  leaves  an 
ample  margin  for  the  matters  which  Mr.  Daldy  men- 
tioned about  keepini;  up  the  channel  and  improve- 
mentd  and  inattcrs  of  that  sort,      We  have  put  thoM^ 
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Mr.  T.  B,     figures  befoiB  the  Commission  in  order  that  the  Com- 

SenUUm^     mission  may  see  that  the  Corporation  has  good  grounds 

K.C.         for  this  suggestion,  which  is  Mr.  Pembroke's  suggestion 

2Jiilv  Iflttl    '^^.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  enormous  quantity  of  goods 
^        *   coming  into  London  make  an  ample  security  without 
the  necessity  of  going  to  the  rates.      Of  course  this  is  a 
matter  of  figures,  but  we  have  endeavoured  to  put  be- 
fore the  Commission  some  financial  justification  for  the 
proposition  which  we  put  before  them,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  tables  handed  in  by  Sir  Marcus  Samuel, 
giving  the  effect  on  the  Port  of  London  of  the  imposition 
of  dues  on  goods  similar  to  the  Liverpool  port  and  har- 
bour dues.      It  would  also  have  this  advantage  in  the 
view  of  the  Corporation,  that  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary,  if    you  did  not  charge    the  rates,   to   have  a 
representation  through  the  ratepayers  of  a  popularly 
eleoted    body.    That   some    representation   might   bs 
thought  desirable  one  may  assume,  because  we  find  both 
the  ^^yne  and  th«  dvde  think  it  desirable  to  represent 
the  municipalities,  although  Liverpool  does  not,  and  al- 
though Liverpool,  curiously  enough,  does  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  represent  the  consumer,  as  Mr.  Daldy  thought 
ought  to  be  done.  Having  dealt  with  those  three  points, 
we  submit  to  the   Commission   that  the   conclusions 
whioh  the  special  committee  of  the  Corporation  have 
drawn  are  justified,  and  should  be  acted  on  by  the  Com- 
mission.   To  summarise  the  matter,  we  submit  that  the 
causes  which  at  present  operate  against  London  are  the 
diversity  of  the  administration,  which  we  ask  to  be 
remedied  by  one  port  trust ;   and  the  inadequacy  of 
funds,  which  we  ask  to  be  remedied  by  giving  that  port 
trust  a  power  to  impose  a  taxation  on  dues.     That  the 
port  trust,  when  constituted,  *'  should  have  the  appoint- 
ment of  pilots,  and  the  superintendence  of  pUotaige,  the 
fixing  of  tJieir  charges,  the  regulation  of  watermen  and 
lightermen,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  powers  at 
present  exercised  on  the  Thames  by  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy  below   Richmond,  the    Trimty    House,    and 
the  "Watermen's  Company,  and  also  those  of  the  dock 
companies,  and  anv  other  bodies  having  control  over 
the  river  or  docks,  except  the  port  sanitary  authority." 
Now,  it  will  be  said  :    "  Are  you  not  very  inconsistent 
in  absorbing  everv  other  body  excerpt  the  one  you  your- 
selves have?"      Now  the  Corporation  have  considered 
whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  sujcgest  that  the  port 
trust,   in  addition,   should  be  the  sanitary  authoritv. 
The     port     sanitary     authority     is     not     a     bodv 
specially    dealing    with    trade ;     it    is    dealinii;    with 
the     sanitary     condition     of     the     river     and     port 
in    the    interests    of    the    inhabitants    of    London. 
These  interests  may  be  directly  opposed  to  a  tradinii; 
body.      It  is  the  interests  of  ships  qud  ships  to  get  rid 
of  their  a^hes  and  their  rubbish  by  throwing  it  over- 
board, and  for  the  trader  it  is  an  extremely  convenient 
and  economical  way  of  doing  it.      It  does  seem  to  the 
Corporation   that  ii  is  desirable  that  that  particular 
function  which  is  not  a  tradins:  function,  which  is  a 
sanitaty  function  connected  really  with  th©  metropolis, 
should  be  Irft  in  the  hands  of  a  bodv  independent  of  the 
port  trust     If  that  is  done,  you.  I  believe,  are  in  this 
fortunate  position,  that  nobody  has  came  to  this  Com- 
mission to  make  any  complaint  of  the  administration  of 


saoitary  matters  by  the  Corporation.  It  is  not  done  at 
any  expense  to  the  rates.  It  is  done  without  complaint, 
it  has  been  done  very  suooessfully  in  the  past,  it  la 
not  a  matter  directly  connected  with  commerce,  so  that 
it  might  be  put  under  the  same  administration  as  other 
commerciial  matters  ;  it  is  a  sanitary  matter,  standing 
on  a  different  footing  from  commerce,  and  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Corporation,  justifies  the  exception  that 
the  port  trust  should  have  those  functions,  except  that 
of  the  sanitary  authority. 

11785.  {Mr,  EUia.)  Would  you  mind  explaining  a 
little  more  clearly  te  me  what  you  mean  by  the  phrase, 
"  in  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  London.''  Does 
London,  in  your  mind,  mean  within  the  ambit  of  the 
control  of  the  City  Corporation,  or  do  you  mean  the 
wider  London  ?    You  see  the  point  in  my  mind  ? 

(Mr.  Scrutton.)  Yes. 

11766.  (Mr,  EUis,)  You  use  the  expreesion  "in  the 
interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  "  ? 

(Mr.  Scrutton.)  Yes.  I  was  thinking  at  that  par- 
ticular moment  largely  of  the  intereste  of  those 
persons  bordering  on  the  Thames  below  London  Bridge, 
because  the  ships  above  are  verv  few,  and  it  is  not  a 
serious  matter.  It  is  below  that  it  is  important; 
the  ships  lyin^  in  the  pool  and  lying  in  the  docks, 
throwing  rubbish   overboard. 

11787.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  You  see  what  is  running  in  my 
mind.     I  want  to  clear  it  up  ? 

(Mr.  Scrutton.)  Yes.  The  two  points  that  I  should 
submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission  arc 
the  two  really  that  I  have  practically  made  one, 
that  the  functions  at  present  exercised  are  not  com- 
mercial but  sanitary,  and  therefore  stand  on  a  differeni 
footing  from  the  other  functions  which  it  might  be 
suggested  were  part  of  the  functions  of  a  port  trust 
Secondly,  that  you  are  dealing  with  a  body  which  is 
now  exercising  them  without  any  expense  te  the  rates  and 
without  any  complaint  made  against  them,  and  there- 
fore a  body  which  there  is  no  primd  fcLcie  reason  to 
disturb,  as  it  is  at  present  doing  the  work  well,  with- 
out expense  to  the  rates.  Those  are  the  two  points 
I  wish  to  make  with  regard  te  the  sanitary  authority. 

In  conclusion  I  would  wish  to  say  this,  the  Cor- 
poration have  put  forward  this  scheme  as  an  honest 
endeavour  te  deal  with  a  very  difiGkcult  question. 
Should  the  scheme,  or  anything  like  it,  find  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Commission,  the  Corporation  will  do 
its  best  to  bring  it  te  a  successful  issue.  They  feel 
that  the  condition  of  the  Port  of  London,  both  as 
regards  the  deepening  of  the  river  and  as  regards 
the  improvement  of  the  docks  (giving  credit  to  every- 
body for  trying  to  do  their  best  on  limited  means)  is 
most  unsatisfiiftctory,  that  it  is  urgent  thait  it  should 
be  remedied,  and  that  the  remedy  should  be  one  body 
substantially  on  the  lines  of  the  Liverpool  body,  which 
shall  deal  with  the  whole  Port  of  London,  including 
the  docks,  with  one  policy,  instead  of  its  being  dealt 
with  piecemeal  by  different  bodies  with  different 
policies,  and  should  deal  promptly  and  on  a  large 
scale  with  matters  which  are  extremely  urgent,  in  its 
opinion,  for  the  welfare  of  the  country. 


Mr.  Joseph  Shaw  called  to  address  the  Commission. 


Mr.  Jompk 
Skaw. 


11788.  (Chairman.)  We   understand   you  apjpear   on 
behalf  of  the  North  London  Railway  Company? 

{Mr.  Joseph  Shaw.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  if  your  Lordship 
will  permit,  I  Should  just  like  to  address  a  few  remarks 
to  you  on  behalf  of  the  North  London  Railway  Oom- 
]>any,  ^q  owners  of  the  Poplar  Booksi.  As  you  know, 
the  Poplar  Docks  are  part  of  the  Port  of  London.  I 
have  never  seen  a  case  similar  te  it ;  the  Poplar  Docks 
are  a  dock  within  a  dtock,  and  that  mekes  the  ques- 
tions raised  before  you,  or  some  of  them,  of  very  greet 
importance  for  the  North  London  Railway  Company, 
who  own  this  dock,  and  not  only  to  the  North  London 
Railway  Company,  but  all  the  other  railway  companies 
who  have  access  to  Poplar  Dock  over  the  North  London 
Company's  lines.  As  you  know,  originally  this  rail- 
way, which  is  now  the  North  London  Bailway,  was 
formed  to  be  a  connecting  link  between  the  river  and 
the  docks  and  what  is  now  the  North-Westem  Railway. 
The  Dock  Company  were  then  part  owners  in  this  com- 
pany. They  held  shares  which,  I  believe,  they  have 
since  sold  ;  but  the  importance  of  this  is  particularly 
great  te  all  these  railway  companies,  because,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  all  this  trade  has  grown  up  in  this  peculiar 
way  in  thi«  dock.    Poplar  Dock  has  been,  as  you  have 


heard,  a  prosperous  concern ;  it  is  well  equipped,  and 
it  has  been  doing  a  large  businees.    I  will  only  just 
refer  you  to  one  question  and  anenrer  in  the  evidBoce. 
I  am  not  going  to  refer  you  to  the  evidence ;  you  have 
heard  it  alll  so  carefully,  my  Lord,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  refer  you  to  it.    But  Mr.  Scott  ap- 
preciated the  enormous  impofrtance  of  the  barges  com- 
ing in  and  oult  of  the  PV>plar  Dock.    It  is  at  Question 
6178:   (Q.)  '' Now  I  just  want  to  aek  you  a  fow  questions 
about  the  barges.     It  is  almost  essential,  is  it  not,  to 
the  trade  carried  on  in  the  Poplar  Dock,  that  bai^^ 
should  come  in  ?    (A.)  Yes,  I  should  say  distinctly  so." 
Of  course,  that  will  show  you  that  the  main  point  I  am 
on  is  the  question  of  the  barges  coming  in  free.  The  war 
in  which  this  question  has  got  before  you  as  a  Conunis- 
sion  is  tihat  it  is  said  the  Port  of  L<mdon  is  ailing,  and 
all  the  physicians  are  called  in  to  see  what  can  be  done 
to  remedy  it.     No  doubt,  from  reading  the  evidence  of 
Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  Mr.  Alfred  Jones,   and  other 
big  shipping  people,   something  must  be  done.      The 
question  arises  how  it  ought  to  be  done.     You  have  heard 
various  sdhenoies  of  various  people,  and  yon  have  heard 
Mr.      Scott's      suggestions      on.     this     point.       Mr 
ScottVi    suggestions    are    to    make    furuier    chsiges. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 
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As    a    boainesB    man    I  have    nenrer    found,     wiien 
a    businesfl    is    ailing    and    failing,     tiiat    the    best 
way  to  cure  it  is  to  put  an  extra  ohaige  on.      That 
is  not  the  way  that  we  suggest  that  this  ought  to  be 
dealt  with.    If  you  look  at  the  evidence  of  Mr.  AJfred 
Jones  and  others,  you  will  see  they  want  more  equip- 
ment and  berbter  facilities.     Instead  of  acres  of  water 
space  lying  idle,  as  you  will  see  for  yourselves  if  you 
go  down  to  the  India  Dock,  what  they  want  is  to  put 
up  such  equipment  and  such  plant  as  will  enable  it, 
with  the  capital  already  expended,  to  be  utilised  to  the 
beet  advantage.     With  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  put- 
ting  chaiges    on    the  barges,    everybody   knows    that 
liondon    has    grown    up     a     free     lighterage    port. 
The  trade  has  grown  up  under  those  conditions.     Look 
around  the  world,  and  you  will  find  that  any  alteration 
in  the  conditions  under  which  a  trade  has  g^wn  up 
very  often  puts  a  bar  to  the  trade  itself.      The  Port 
of  London  has  grown  up  as  a  free  lighterage  port.   The 
only  other  case  I  know  of  which  is  comparable  to  this 
(which  is  also  a  free  lighterage  port)  is  the  Humber. 
All  you  have  to  do,  my  Lord,  is  to  look  at  the  Acts 
dealing  with  the  Humber,  and  you  will  see  attempts 
have  been  made  to  do  away  with  the  free  Ughterage 
there,  and  they  have  always  failed.      Also  in  the  case 
of  the  Port  of  London  attempts  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  to  do  away  with  this  free  lighterage.      So 
far  they  have  always  failed,  and  I  hope  they  will  fail 
again.     This  free  lighterage  is  more  essential  for  the 
Poplar  Dock  than  perhaps  for  any  of  the  others,  for 
this  reason  ;   we  are  the  connecting  link  between   the 
Midland   and   all   the  other  railway  systems  and  the 
river.       The  Poplar  Dock  is  the  teirninus  of  this  big 
railway  system,  and  it  is  treated,  of  course,  as  a  rail- 
way terminus.      Anybody  who  had  gone  a  short  time 
ago  to  the  docks  would  have  seen  enormous  quantities 
of  ammunition  coming  from  the  Midlands  going  into 
the  barges  and  sent  down  the  river  to  Tilbury  to  vessels 
going  to  South  Africa.       Every  ton  of  that  was  paid 
for  by  the  railway  companies  to  the  dock,  because  for 
every  ton  of  stuff  that  goes  over  the  Poplar  Wharf 
under  the  agreement  a  payment  is  made  over  to  the 
dock  companies.      All  our  trade  is  an  over  the  staith 
trade.      We  are  not  allowed  to  do  the  other  trade  by 
our  agreements.      So  that  it  is  essential,  if  anything  is 
done  to  the  trade  of  the  Poplar  Docks,  that  it  should 
still  remain  for  us  a  free  lighterage  port.      My  Lord, 
of  course  the  point  that  I  want  to  make  is  in  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  how^  the  money  is  to  be  raised  for 
equipment  and  so  on.      I  am  going  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion.     You  have  heard  the  suggestion  from  our  wit- 
nesses.      The  North   London   Railway   Company   are 
prepared  to  buy  up  the  lease  of  the  Poplar  Dock.      You 
have  heard  that  from  Mr.  Dunn.       Under   the  lease 
we  are  paying  a  little  over  £5,000  a  year  to  the  docks. 
It  is  a  lease  of  099  years :    that  has  nearly  all  to  run, 
of  course.      That  will  give  a  sum  of  ready  money  to 
whoever  you  choose  to  hand  over  the  Port  of  London  to. 
Let  us  buy  our  terminal  station,  but  not  only  must  we 
buy  our  terminal  station,  but  we  also  ask  leave  to  buy 
the  entrance  into  the  Blackwall  Basin  ;   because  owing 
to  our  unique  position  we  cannot  use  our  dock  without 
going  through  the    Blackwall    Basin.       We  have    no 
entrance  by  ourselves  into  the  dock.      One  of  the  Com- 
missioners raised  the  question  whether  it  also  is  the 
entrance  to  the  West  India  Dock.    Of  course  the  Board 
»f  the  North  London  Railway  Company  did  not  then 
tonsider  it  worth  while,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  in  a 
moment ;   but  I  am  instructed  now  to  say  that  if  this 
suggestion  of  mine  on  their  behalf  is  found  favourable 


in  the  eyes  of  the  Commissioners,  they  will  oonsider  the  j|f|..  j^§^ 
advisability  of  also  taking  over  and  equipping  aa  a  Shaw. 
railway  dock  the  West  India  Dock.  Up  to  the  pre-  — — - 
sent  moment  they  thought  so  little  of  it  that  2  Joly  *90L 
it  was  not  worth  while  practically  considering  that 
question,  because  they  (the  dock  companies)  are 
practically  doing  nothing.  I  believe  a  ship  an  acre  a 
year  is  about  what  they  are  doing.  I  want  you  to 
consider  the  suggestion  of  the  purchase  of  the  Black- 
wall  entrance.  I  will  refer  you  to  Section  45  of  the 
London  and  St.  Katharine*s  and  East  and  West  India 
Dock  Act  of  1888.  "Provided,  nevertheless,  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  authorise  the  EUtst  and 
West  India  Dock  Company  to  sell  or  dispose  of  the 
site  of  their  Blackwall  entrance  and  basin,  or  of  their 
south  dock  eastern  entrance  and  basin,  and  the  North 
London  Railway  Company  and  £heir  tenants  shall  have 
at  all  times  the  same  facilities  and  rights  of  user  for 
the  purpose  of  access  to  their  docks  of  the  south  dock 
eastern  entrance  of  the  East  and  West  India  Company 
as  they  now  have  in  and  over  the  Blackwall  entrance.'' 
We  have  been  protected  by  Parliament  so  that  they 
were  not  to  have  the  power  to  sell  that  without  our 
having  a  voice  in  the  matter.  Parliament  has  recog- 
nised the  importance  of  this.  I  want  also  to  point 
out  to  you  that  that  proviso  has  been  repeated  so  late 
as  last  year. 

There  was  just  one  argument  of  Mr.  Scott's  I  should 
like  to  mention,  and  Uuit  is  the  argument  about  the 
old  monopoly.  I  am  not  going  into  it;  I  am  only 
going  to  mention  it  to  say  I  join  issue.  Of  course  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  and  West  India  Docks  your  Lord- 
ship will  remember,  and  that  was  the  reason  put  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Scott  that  free  lighterage  was  granted  in 
those  days.  All  I  ask  you  to  do,  my  Lord,  is  to  look 
at  the  history  from  then  ;  look  at  what  Parliament  has 
done  since  then.  They  have  always  maintained 
the  principle  of  free  lighterage  in  other  cases. 
Even  in  cases  at  the  very  time  that  that  monopoly 
came  to  an  end,  you  will  find  in  Acts  of  Parliament 
that  free  lighterage  is  kept  alive.  It  has  always  been 
kept  alive  right  up  to  d«te.  I  do  not  want  to  ^o  into 
the  whole  of  it,  and  I  only  want  to  point  it  out. 
There  is  lust  one  other  point  on  that.  You  will 
always  fina  that  that  is  in  the  rating  part  of  it,  and 
not  in  the  other  part.  I  think  I  have  shortly  put  the 
points  that  I  want  the  Commission  to  consider  on 
behalf  of  this  railway  company.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  up  your  time  by  referring  to  the  evidence  furtlier. 
Those  are  the  points  that  I  hope,  my  Lord,  you  will 
consider,  and  the  suggestion  that  I  have  made  I  do 
think  will  be  of  some  assistance  in  order  to  help  in 
this  question  of  finding  anyhow  some  money  to  start 
with,  that  we  are  prepared  to  assist  to  that  aegree  and 
find  some  of  the  capital. 

I  would  remiiid  your  Lordship  also  that  at  Liverpool 
the  North-Weetem  Railway  have  their  own  dock.  In 
a  trust  of  this  kind  the  shippers  are,  of  course,  at 
one  end  of  the  string  ;  the  dock  is  the  conduit  from  the 
consumer,  the  railway  company  is  the  other  end  to 
get  to  the  consumer.  The  railway  facilities  are  of  a 
great  deal  more  importance  now  than  in  the  old  days, 
and  in  dealing  with  this  thing  we  ask  not  only  for  the 
North  London,  but  the  other  railways  connected  with 
the  North  London,  that  some  railway  representation 
should  be  fijiven  to  any  trust  you  would  be  pleased  to 
recommend. 

{Chairman.)  That  came  out  very  clearly  in  your 
evidence. 


Mr.  F.  P.  M.  Schilleu  called  to  address  the  Commission. 


11789.  (Chairman.)  You  address  us  on  behalf  of  the 
Direct  Short  Sea  Traders'  Association  ? 

{Mr.  F.  P.  M.  SchUkr.)  Yes,  my  Lord ;  in  presenting 
my  credentials  I  desire  to  point  out  that  the  Direct 
Short  Sea  Traders'  Association  are  not  only  shipowners 
on  a  very  laree  scale,  but  they  are  also  whaifingers  on 
a  very  coneiaerable  scale,  and  their  wharves  extend 
from  just  above  London  Bridge  for  a  long  way  down  the 
river.  In  order  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  importance 
of  the  Short  Sea  Traders  in  the  Port  of  London,  I  may 
mention  that  tlieir  tonnage,  although  of  course  in  com- 
parison with  the  ocean  liners  it  is  a  small  one,  in  point 
of  fact  becomes  impoftant,  because  their  voyages  are 
very  frequent,  so  that  the  amount  of  goods  tonnage  that 
they  bring  into  the  port  is  very  large.      In  fact,  it  is 


Mr.  F.  P.  M. 

more  than  the  ocean  Hners.    They  actually  contribute      SehiUer. 

towards  the  expenses  of  the  port  60  per  cent,  of  the         

money  that  ie  at  present  paid.  Hie  Short  Sea  Tradera 
carry,  as  I  say,  more  than  half  the  tonnage  of  the 
port,  and  the  dues  which  are  levied  on  those  vessels  are 
ssfialler  than  those  levied  on  the  ocean  goins  ships, 
which  pay  three  farthings  a  ton,  whereas  the  Short  Sea 
Traders  only  pay  a  half-penny  a  ton.  Of  course,  that 
being  so,  they  do  represent  the  major  part  of  the  trade 
of  London.  Those  tonnage  dues  are  levied  under  sec- 
tion 155  of  thti  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  1884,  which 
Act  contains  certain  exemptions  which  we  think  ought 
to  bo  removed.  There  is  one  matter  further  which  ± 
should  like  to  deal  with  at  once,  and  that  ia  the  argn- 
ment  from  analogy  of  other  ports.     My  client^  do  feel 
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Mr.  F.  P,  M.  vi^ry  strongly  on  the  matter,  because  it  is  a  matter 

S*kiiler.      which  interests  them,  and,  as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show, 

- — -•         interests   the  general   prosperity   of    the  port.       The 

*2  July  1901. i  analogies  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  Tyne, 
the,  Clyde,  and  tho  Mersey,  and  foreign  ports,  are 
wholly  fallacious,  because  London  differs  from 
those  ports.  Take,  for  injstance,  Liverpool.  There  is 
no  analogy  between  London  and  Liverpool  at  all  as 
regards  the  imiposition  of  dues.  3jf  London  were  a 
new  port,  and  you  were  going  to  arrang'^  an  ideal  port 
from  the  outset,  very  posisibly  it  might  have  to  be 
worked  on  the  Liverpool  )ines,  but  what  you  have  to 
do  is  to  adapt  thd  old  port  to  the  new  requirements, 
and  it  would!  be  an  exceedingly  dang€rous  thing,  as 
we«uibmit,  to  levy  anything  like  toi^'n  dues.  The  effect 
would  be  most  disastrous,  becau-se  London  labours 
under  this  disadvantage,  it  has  far  more  competing 
ports,  both  home  and  foreign,  at  its  doors.  Liverpool 
is  geographically  in  a  very  much  better  position  to 
be  Able  to  stand  those  tavnu  dues. 

{Mr.  EUis.)  The  witness  did  mot  deal  with  thi»  at 
all.  Thi9  is  not  founded  on  evidence.  It  is  a  crpeech 
at  large  now ;  it  is  purely  in  the  air. 

11790.  (Chmrman.)  Kindly  keep  to  the  evidence  given 
by  your  representative.  Why  did  not  your  witness  tell 
us  this  at  the  time?  His  examination  in  chief  should 
have  pointed  out  the  differences  between  London  and 
the  other  ports,  not  counsel  afterwards. 

(Mr.  F.  P.  M.  SchiUer.)  1  do  not  think  at  that  time 
the  question  had  arisen. 

{Chairman.)  The  ,port  is  no  different  from  what  it 
was  a  fortnight  ago. 

{Mr,  F.  P.  M.  SchiUer,)  I  do  not  think  the  question 
of  this  analogy  between  Liverpool  and  the  other  ports 
had  arisen  at  the  time  Mr.  Cattaim&  was  giving  evidence. 
My  Lord,  the  reason  we  are  here  is  to  keep  as  far  as 
possible  the  port  in  its  present  state,  simply  bringing  it 
up  to  date.  We  have  propounded  a  scheme  which 
you  will  find  in  Question  3527.  As  far  as  we  under- 
stand, it  has  been  objected  againat  the  port  that  it  is 
a  dear  port  Let  us  see  where  this  objection  comes 
from.  The  objection  comes  from  the  people  who  use  the 
docks.  We  do  not  use  the  docks.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  we  say  is  this  ;  London  is  not  a  dear  port  at  all- 
If  it  is  a  dear  port,  and  that  objection  is  well  founded, 
then  it  is  a  dear  port  by  reason  of  the  dock  dues,  and 
nothing  else.  We  say,  we  who  discharge  into  lighters 
find  London  a  very  cheap  port,  and  a  very  good  jjort  for 
our  purpose,  and  we  do  not  want  to  have  any  further 
taxation  put  on  unless  we  are  going  to  get  in  return 
for  th^t  taxation  attraotions  that  will  bring  further 
trade.  Now  a  large  amount  of  the  proposals  amount  to 
this.  What  we  say  is  ;  we  do  not  complain  of  anybody, 
we  do  not  oomplain  of  the  Coneervancy,  who  have  done 
tJieir  work  so  far  as  they  could,  exceedingly  well ;  bujt 
what  we  do  feel  is  this  ;  we  say  a  central  authority  un- 
questionably is  needed.  That  you  will  see  is  the  first 
resolution  which  was  handed  in  by  Mr.  Cattams.  We 
say  it  is  desirable  that  you  should  have  a  central  autho- 
rity to  control  the  matters  of  the  port,  and  not  have  it 
divided.  The  detail*  of  that  central  authority  can  be 
left  for  fuiture  discussion.  We  say,  in  all  probability 
the  proper  way  to  oonstiiltute  that  central  authority  would 
be  to  'Iwtve  the  traders  who  have  to  pay  the  expenses 
repreeenrted  as  largely  as  possible  upon  that  central 
authority.  Then,  the  next  thing  we  say  is,  that  it 
would  be  disastrous  to  apply  any  part  of  the  funds  thus 
iVrised  to  the  purchase  of  any  of  the  existing  docks  or 
wharves.  Putting  it  quite  shortly,  what  we  say  is  this  ; 
the  dock  company  are  the  people,  if  anybody,  who  can 
manage  docks.  They  have  been  at  it  all  their  lives,  and 
it  is  not  likt?ly  tliat  the  new  central  authority  which 
has  been  suggested,  either  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
or  the  County  Council,  or  the  Corporation,  will  be  any 
more  competent  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  docks 
than  anylx>dy  else.  We  say  thiat  the  re»uH  of  buying 
th'e  d^fcs  by  any  port  trust  will  lead  to  this  disadyan- 
tacre.  Either  you  will  get  the  municipal  competitive 
trader,  which  is  not  a  desirable  thing,  or  else  you  will 
get  a  ttxbal  destruction  of  competition  ;  and  what  we  say 
upon  that  is  that  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  port,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  port  is  due  to  competition  being 
kept  alive.  We  do  desire  to  impress  upon  you  that  it  is 
most  important  that  nothing  should  be  done  whicih  will 
interfere  with  the  oompetJbLon  of  the  traders.  Then  we 
say  th»t  we  ought  to  have  no  taxation  on  the  lighters, 
and  no  taxation  on  the  a-oods,  because  that  would  lead 
to  the  very  monopoly  which  we  *«ay  is  destructive  of  the 
'..rade  of  the  port,  and  I  will  show  you  in  a  very  few 
^«ovd«  liow  {rhat  will  work.     ThQ  ^cks  used  to  have  a 


large  amount  of  warehousing ;  ihey  lost  it,  It  is  no 
matter  how  they  lost  it,  they  have,  in  fact,  lost  it  by 
the  evolution  of  trade,  the  introduction  of  steam,  and  ao 
forth.  It  has  gone  away.  What  are  they  asking  to  do? 
They  are  coming  here  and  asking  you  to  recommend  to 
Parliaineiit  that  they  should  have  these  fresh  powers. 
They  have  got  the  old  unexhausted  powers  of  levying 
money  on  shipping,  and  they  are  asking  you 
to  give  them  a  new  power  to  tax  goods. 
Either  those  unexhausted  powers  are  useless,  w 
which  case  they  ought  to  be  struck  out,  or  they  serve 
some  purpose ;  they  can  be  put  into  force  and  then 
they  do  not  want  new  ones.  If  they  do  not  wan: 
new  powers,  it  looks  very  much  las  if  what  we  feel 
is  in  point  of  fact  the  real  cause  which  has  induced 
the  dock  companies  to  apply  fur  those  powers  is  their 
real  motive,  and  that  is  this  ;  at  the  present  moment 
the  lighters  go  in  free,  and,  mark,  those  are  the  lighters 
which  carry  the  goods  from  the  docks  to  our  wharves 
and  to  our  ships.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  imposing 
a  tax  on  those  lighters  or  those  docks?  Why,  it  will 
put  the  docks  on  the  basis  of  unfair  competition 
with  the  wharves  and  with  the  Short  Sea  Traders. 
They  will  be  able  to  warehouse  these  goods,  and  the; 
will  have  to  warehouse  them,  and  it  will  destroy  the 
competition  between  the  wharfinger  and  the  dock  com- 
pany. The  effect  of  that  will  be  very  disastrous  to 
us,  beoause  we  want  to  get  our  goods  as  cheaplv  a» 
possible,  as  our  trade  is  to  a  large  extent  merely  a 
transhipment  trade,  and  of  course  it  is  plain,  that 
being  so,  the  more  goods  we  can  get  into  the  Port  o! 
London  the  more  prosperous  we  shall  be,  and  there- 
fore from  the  peculiarity  of  our  position  our  prosperity 
is  really  synonymous  with  that  of  the  port.  The  more 
prosperous  we  are,  the  more  goods  it  means  coming  to 
the  port,  and  vice  versa,  the  more  goods  coming  to  the 
port  the  more  prosperous  we  become. 

Under    those    circumstances  what   we    say    is,    that 
whatever  money  is  raised  and  whatever  money  is  spent, 
ought   to  be   spent  in   order  to  make  the   port   more 
attractive.       We  want  more  despatch.       As  far  as  the 
docks  are  concerned  we  say  we  cannot  help  them  ;    the 
docks  for  us  are  never  any  use,  because  they  are  and 
always  must  be  too  slow.     The  shippers  come  in  every 
week  and  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  while  we  can  get 
in  and  out  of  the  docks  and  discharge.     It  is  an  inci- 
dent which  we  do  not  complain  of  as  mismanagement 
on  the  part  of  the  docks  at  all.     It  is  an  incident  of 
dock  trade.     We  say  that  the  Port  of  London  is  not 
a  dock  port;    that  the  main  portion  of  its  trade  b  a 
wharf  trade  and  a  lighter  trade  ;   that  it  always  has 
been  so,  and  always  must  be  so.    What  we  want  to  have 
first  of  all  is  a  central  port  authority.     We  recognise 
the  necessity  of  that.     We  want  increased  facilities  and 
attraotions    for   the  port.     What   we   suggest   is   this. 
We     want,     of     course,     greater     depth     of     water. 
We  want  the  water  made  so  deep  that  we  can  attract 
and  bring  up  to  London  the  large  steamers  which  at 
the  present  moment  are  only  capable  of  going  to  the 
Port  of   Liverpool.        We  want   to   bring  those   large 
steamers  here ;   and  we  are  quite  willing  to  run  the 
risk    of  foreign   competition    so    long  as   the    taxation 
which  is  im<T>osed  offers  further  facilities  for  bringing 
up  goods.     We  say  the  proper  way,  or,  at  any  rate, 
one  way  of  doing  it,  is  to  estaiblish  in  tho  river  jetties 
and  T  piers,  and  to  dredge  the  channel  out  to  such  a 
depth    that   at    low    water    these    large   steamers    can 
come   up   at    any  time  and  at    all     tides    and    dis- 
charge  their   goods     from    their   holds    into   lighters 
alongside  the  jetty.      If  that  is  done  we  say  it  may  hurt 
the  docks.       1  daresay  it  will  hurt  the  docks  ;  we  are 
prepared  to  face  that ;  but  if  the  facilities  required  hurt 
the  docks,  in  the  interests  of  the  trade  of  the  port,  we 
cannot  help  it.      The  docks,  after  all,  are  only  a  com- 
mercial undertaking,  and  what  we  look  to  is  to  bring 
the  largest  amount  of  goods  that  we  possibly  can  into 
the  Port  of  London.       We  say  that  the  proper  way  of 
doing  that  is  by  way  of  dredging  this  channel  and  sup- 
plying facilities  as  cheaply  as  possible,  because,  as  we 
say,  we  users  of  the  port  will  have  to  pay  our  fair  share 
of  the  expenses  incurred.      What  we  say  is  this,  that 
the  expenditure  on  T  piers  and  jetties  is  infinitesimal 
in  comparison  with  the  expenditure  of  making  the  docks 
really  do  their  work  sucn  as  is  suggested  by  the  Port 
Trust  taking  over  those  docks,  and  that  it  is  equally 
effective,  because  the  lighterage  system  is  already  in 
vogue  and  well  understood   by  everybody ;    and  that 
those  goods  can  come  from  the  big  vessels  by  lighter 
just  as  easily  as  they  can  come  by  lighter  now  from  tiie 
ships  that  unload  into  the  docks.      We  suggest,  there- 
fore, thiit  among   other  things  the  money  should  be 
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raised  first  of  all  by  a  tax  on  the  ship.      We  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  bear  our  share  of  that ;  and  we  sug- 
gest that  the  dues  raised   should  not  be  more  than 
enough     lo     meet     the     interest     on     capital     ex- 
pendedy     and     enough     to    pay     for     maintenance 
and     depreciation.      That     is     all     we     want,     and 
these     gentlemen     who     have     experience     of     the 
port  feel   confident  that  the  port  is  fully  equal  to 
meet  the  expenditure  of  deepening  the  river  and  afford- 
ing these  facilities,  and  they  think  that  the  result  of 
that  would  be  that  more  trade  would  be  attracted  to  the 
ptH't,  and  that  even  if  there  were  extra  expenditure, 
.owing  to  the  increased  facilities,  they  would  be  able  to 
compete  not  only  with  ports  at  home,  but  also  with  the 
foreign  ports  at  their  door.       That  is  what  they  have 
reoommended,  and  that  is  what  the  resolutions  which 
were  handed  in  by  Mr.  Cattarns  at  Question  3527  go 
to  ithow.      Upon  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  work- 
ing these  T  piers  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  has  been 
given  which  is  important.       Mr.  Oattams  himself,  I 
think,  waa  not  cross-examined  about  it  by  anybody,  but 
Mr.    Jones    in    the    Questions    from    4993    onwards, 
deals    with    that    matter,    and    he    deals    with    that 
matter    in    connection    with    Antwerp.      He    puts    it 
that    the    system    of    T    piers    works    very    satisfac- 
torily   in    foreign    ports.       Sir    Thomas    Sutherland 
goes    to    the    same    point.      The  advantages  of   that 
as  we  say  are  obvious.       We  are  not  going  to  involve 
our  ratepayers,  or  anybody  else,  or  the  port,  in  any  very 
great  expenditure.       A  certain  amount  of  substantial 
expenditure,  of  course,  there  must  be.       What  we  say 
is  that  we  can  by  that  means  avoid  having  to  take  over 
out  of  municipal  funds  or  other  funds  what  practically 
amounts  to  the  dead  capital  of  the  dock  company,  and 
it  is  that  against  which  we  are  struggling,  because  what 
the  Short  Sea  Traders'  Association  does  feel  is  this,  that 
all  these  schemee  that  have  been  put  forward,  with  the 
exception  of  their  own,   do  not  tend  to   cheapen   the 
port.      What  they  deeire  as  far  as  posaible  is  to  have 
the  port  cheapened,  and  they  think  t^t  if  you  can 
substitute  other  facilities  which  would  cheapen  it,  in 
the  interests  of  the  port  it  should  be  done.      At  the 
present  moment  every  one  of  the  schemes  put  forward 
involves  an  enormous  amount  of  capital,  and  of  taking 
over  that  capital  which  has  ceased  to  be  remunerative. 
The  short  sea  traders  say  the  docks  are  perfectly  com- 
petent to  manage  their  own  business,  and  sufiiciently 
oompetent   to   earn    a  sufficient    income    to  meet    all 
requirementa  provided  they  will  write  off  that  dead 
oapital  and  set  their  house  in  order.       After  all  they 
are  only  an  ordinary  commercial  undertaking,  and  if  a 
man  engaged  in  commerce  loses  his  capital  he  has  to 
write  it  off.      Why  should  not  the  dock  companies  do 
the  same?     Why  stould  they,  to  the  peril  of  the  port, 
demand  extra  powers  of  taxation,  and  why  should  they 
give  rise  to  a  general  scheme  of  taking  over  an  under- 
taking which  they  themselves  complain  of  as  not  being 
sufficiently  remunerative  for  their  capital,  and  taking 
it  over  at  a  valuation  for  the  dead  capital  ?      Another 
objection  which   we   have   against   the   present   dock 
scheme  is  this,  which  is  dealt  with  in  the  tenth  para- 
graph of  the  resolution  in  Question  3527.      It  is  not  only 
the  question  of  outlay.      At  the  present  moment  there 
is  no  guarantee  at  all,  if  you  look  at  the  Bill.      There 
is  absolutely  no  guarantee  at  all  on  the  Dock  Bill  that 
one  single  penny  piece  of  the  money  that  they  collect 
from  tho«e  dues  is  money  which  will  go  in  improving 
the  river  or  in  lowering  the  sills.      I  will  ask  the. Com- 
mission to  look  at  the  fifth  paragraph  of  the  resolution 
in  Question  3527. 

(Chairman.)  I  do  not  think  we  need  ask  you  to  discuss 
these  matters  further.  The  resolution  put  in  by 
Mr.  Cattarns  as  representing  the  Short  Se*  Traders* 
Association  seems  to  clearly  express  it,  and  we  under- 
stand it.  It  seems  to  us  that  you  have  touched  on  the 
principal  points. 

(Mr.  F.  P.  M.  Sehiller.)  What  I  was  going  to   say 


about  it  was  this  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bill  to  com-  Mr.  F.  P,  M. 
pel  them  to  lower  the  sill.  Schiller. 

(Chairman.)  We  do  not  want  to  discuss  the  Bill. 
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(Mr.  F.  P.  M.  Schiller.)  If  your  Lordship   pleases. 
The  danger  is  this ;    that  if  the  ship  comes   up  in   a 
deepemed  channel,  and  the  sills  have  not  been  lowered, 
it  can  come  up  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  and  if  it  cannot 
get  into  the  dock  it  has  to  anchor  in  the  fairway,  or  the 
channel,  which  at  the  outside  is  600ft.  wide,  and  the 
ship  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  channel  is  wide.       The 
ship  anchors,  swings  with  the  tide,  and  two  results  may 
happen.       It  may   be  a  fruitful  source  of  collisioub, 
and  the  ship  may  also  get  its  nose  fixed  in  the  mud  and 
either  capsize  or  break  its  back,  as  has  happened  on 
more  than  one  occasion   down   at   BristoL     That  is  a 
danger  which  we  wish  to  point  out,  because  our  ships 
coining  in  there  frequently  are  particularly  exposed  to 
that  danger.     Then  we  say— and  I  think  it  is  agreed 
on  all  hands— that  the  channel   should  be  deepened 
and  broadened,   and  the  suggestion  which  the  Short 
Sea  Traders  make  is  that  it  should   be  a  minimum 
depth  of  32  ft.     Then  there  is  a  question  which  arises 
with  regard  to  the  embanking  of  the  sides  of  the  river. 
As   to  that   the  Association  says  this  ;    it  is  very  pos- 
sible  that  there  may   be  engineering    difficulties    in 
deepening     and     widening     tlie    channel,     and    very 
likely   it  may   be   that    retaining   walls   would    have 
to  be  constructed  in  order  to  avoid  that  evil.     Then 
no  doubt  there  would  have  to  be  capital  expenditure 
on  that.     But  at  the  same  time  they  want  to  point  out 
that  that  land  so  utilised  for  forming  that  retaining 
wall  is  a  very  favourable   place  for  the  building  of 
jetties  and  piers.     So  that  not  the  whole  of  the  capital 
expenditure    employed     for    building  those   retaining 
widls  woxild  be  unremunerative,  and  as  to  the  portion 
that  is  unremunerative  they  say  that  it  enables  them 
by  offering  superior  facilities  to  compete  with  other 
ports  ;   and  not  being   a   very  large  expenditure  it  is 
worth  while  making  it.     Then  as  regards  the  taxation 
of   lighters   and   goods   what  we   say    is   this  ;     it    is 
simply  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  shipowners  or 
the  dock  companies  to  saddle  the  payment  of  that  tax 
upon  the  cargo  owner.     He  is  the  man  who  pays  the 
lighter,  and  it  is  suggested  that  for  no  advantage  that 
he  gets  the  cargo  owner  is  to  pay  a  tax  on  the  goo'la  ; 
he  gets  no  services  rendered  and  he  gets  no  correspond- 
ing advantage.  We  say  that  is  bad,  because  it  destrovs 
the  competition  by  enabling  the  warehousemen  to  be 
competed  with  by  the  dock  companies.     Under  those 
circums'tances  what  we  say  is  that  if  the  Commission 
can  see  their  way  to  it,  this  is  not  a  case  for  any  very 
drastic  change,  but  what  we  desire  in  the  interests  of 
everybody,  owners   of   ships,    owners    of    cargo,    and 
owners    of   quays  and    wharves,    is  that  the    existing 
state  of  affairs  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible 
consistently  with  the  efficient  working  of  the  port.  What 
the  Short  Sea  Traders,  who  use  the  port  more  than 
anybody  else,  say,  is  this  :     *'  You  will  not  improve 
matters  by  a  dock  scheme.     The  proper  thing  is   to 
dredge  the  channel  of  the  river  and  to  dredge  it  deep 
enough  to   afford   attractions  to  trade  which  has  not 
yet  come  to  the  port."    We  say:    "Spend  the  money 
on  affording  attractions  to  bring  trade  which  has  not 
yet   been  to  the  port,   and,    if  the  money  has  to  be 
raised,  spend  it  on  fresh  objects  which  are  not  bur 
dened  with  debts   already,    and   raise  the   money   no. 
out  of  the  public  funds,  but  raise  it  from  the  shippin*.^ 
of   the   port   which   uses    the    port.''    The  Short  Sea 
Traders  say  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  contribute 
their  quota.     If  there  is  any  more  wanted  you  must  not 
go  to  the  public  funds,  but  in  the  first  instance  tax 
the  shipning  of  the  port ;  and  if  there  is  to  be  a  tax 
we  say  tnat  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  ought  not  to  go 
in>to  the  pockets  of  a  private  corporation  to  swell  its 
dividends,  but  they  ought  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  the 
public  authorities,  and  ought  to  be  used  and  spent  in 
improving  the  facilities  of  the  port. 


Mr.  R.  W.  Harper  called  to  address  the  Commission. 


11791.  (Chairman.)  We  understand  you  address  us 
on  behalf  of  the  Wharfingers'  and  Warehousekeepers' 
Association  ? 

(Mr,  Harper.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  I  appear  for  the 
industry  which  has  a  very  large  value,  as  your 
Lordship  has  heard.  It  is  one  which  is  in  a 
sense  the  attacked  body  here,  because  the  original 
pxoposal  is  a  proposal  by  the  dock  companies  to  place 


a  tax  upon  the  lighters  frequenting  the  docks,  and  a 
charge  upon  the  goods,  the  direct  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  divert  business  now  going  to  the  wharves  and  to 
impound  it  so  to  speak  in  the  dock  warehouses.  Elxcept 
so  far  as  I  um  attacked  with  regard  to  that,  I  disclaim 
any  hostility  with  regard  to  the  docke.  We  have  had 
to  work  with  them  in  the  past,  and  unless  the  result  of 
this  Oomimissdon  should  be  t^t  the  docks  are  replaced 
by  soim«  public  trust  we  shall  have  to  work  with  them 
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ROYAL  CX)MMlSSlON  ON  THE  PORT  OF  LOKDOIT: 


Mr.  B.  W.    ^^  ^^  future.    Iherafore,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  neces- 

Eairper. '     ^^^  ^^^  answering  the  case  that  dt  is  sought  to  aake 

— — '       in  attacking  us,  i  shall  not  attempt  to  attack  them  ; 

2  July  1001.  but  perhape  I  maj;  just  dear  the  ground  with  regard 

to  many  of  the  topics  that  have  been  ddscussed  here  by 

sajdng  this  as  regards  one  or  two  of  ihem,  which  will 
only  have  an  incUrect  bearing  on  my  clients'  interests, 
j^or  instance,  take  the  question  ot  the  deepening  of 
the  channel  With  regaid  to  that,  while  we  should  be 
glad  of  anything  that  assisted  the  Port  of  London  in 
that  way,  it  would  not  directly  benefit  us  so  much. 
We  conceive  that  that  would  be  pro|perl]r  met,  as  has 
been  suggested,  by  a  tax  upon  all  goods  coming  within 
the  limits  of  the  port^-ooming  physdcally  there  by  water 
— providing  that  the  funds  so  provided  were  applied 
by  some  authority  which  oould  not  devote  Any  portion 
of  it  to  fostering  competition  with  us  or  any  other 
body.  Of  course,  in  any  proposals  to  alter  the  course 
of  trade  which  has  existed  for  a  great  numlber  of  years, 
there  are  very  great  difficulties,  and  there  is  danger 
that  you  may  drive  it  away.  It  is  a  very  delicate 
thing,  and  very  susceptible  to  any  change  which  may 
be  brought  upon  it  which  is  not  brought  a/bout  by  any 
commercial  requirement.  It  is  very  well  illustrated 
by  what  Mar.  Kyder  told  us  about  the  habits  of  the 
Customs  with  regard  to  bonded  warehouses  generally. 
He  told  us  that  they  tried  as  far  as  possible  to  follow 
the  trade,  and  to  do  what  the  trade  wanted,  instead 
of  forcing  upon  it  the  placing  of  the  goods  in  particular 
places ;  but  as  was  pointed  out  iby  Mr.  Bouse,  speaking 
for  the  coffee  dealers,  the  trade  would  not  go  except  to 
certain  wharves.  In  fact,  people  have  preferences ; 
it  is  just  what  you  find  in  London  with  regard  to  all 
particular  trades.  Why  is  the  dry  goods  trade  found 
at  Wood  Street?  Why  does  Colonial  produce  go  to 
Minoing  Lanel  Why  does  corn  go  to  Mark  Lane? 
You  cannot  divert  these  tthdngs  ifrom  their  regular 
places.  You  must  aocommodato  yourselves  to  those 
requirements  if  you  are  going  to  do  business  there. 

Now,  starting  with  that  as  a  basis,  what  I  am  con- 
cerned to  maintain  here  is  what  iias  soanetimes  been 
termed  the  privilege  of  free  water.  I  do  not  call  it  a 
privilege,  I  say  it  is  the  other  way  about ;  that  the  dock 
companies  got  privileges  against  the  general  public, 
and  against  bodies  that  were  then  in  possession  of  the 
rights  of  taking  bonded  goods,  namely,  the  legal  quays 
which  had  been  in  existence  for  some  centuries  before, 
and  the  piice  which  it  was  suggested  was  paid  was  not 
paid  by  a  tax  levied  upon  them,  but  paid  out  of  the 
consolidated  fund  and  collected  from  dues,  and  was 
paid  solely  for  the  time  during  which  they  were  given 
an  absolute  right  to  have  all  West  Indian  produce  of 
a  particular  kind  warehoused  as  well  as  landed  in  the 
docks.  The  Commission  has  not  yet  had  its  attention 
directed  specifically  to  the  statutes,  and  at  the  risk  of 
wearying  you  for  a  few  minutes  I  should  lake  to  direct 
your  attention  to  them,  because  I  do  think  there  are 
a  few  leadiing  characteristics  there  to  which  attention 
may  well  be  drawn.  The  first  is  the  Act  of  1799,  and 
in  that  Act,  after  making  provision  for  what  I  think 
has  been  sometimes  called  the  City  Canal,  which, 
although  it  is  now  the  southernmost  of  the  docks,  does 
not  materially  affect  the  matter,  you  will  find  by  sec- 
tion 56  the  directors  were  empowered  to  make  wet 
docks.  Section  57  provides  for  the  warehouses,  and  then 
come  two  rather  material  sections.  This  is  with  refer- 
ence to  a  question  put  by  Sir  Robert  Giffen  to  one  of 
the  witnesses,  I  think  Mr.  Scott,  as  to  the  power  of 
getting  materials  from  the  bed  c^  the  river.  Section 
66  of  that  original  Act  provides  that,  but  Section 
65  which  immediately  precedes  it,  provides  for  a  still 
wider  power,  namely,  the  power  of  getting  materials 
from  the  land  of  adjoining  ownere  which  have  not  been 
acquired.  Without  going  into  detail  through  them  all, 
I  may  say  iJiat  you  will  find  that  again  at  Section  90  of 
the  London  Act  of  1828,  and  you  will  find  the  powers 
again  in  Sections  51,  52  apd  53  of  the  East  India  Act  of 
1803. 

11792.  (Chairman,)  What  is  your  proposition  on 
this? 

(Mr.  Harper,)  My  proposition  is,  shortly,  this  ;  that 
Parliament  has  there  given  a  power  which  habitually 
has  been  given  to  no  other  body  except  the  surveyors  of 
highways,  for  the  repair  of  highways.  It  shows,  there- 
fore, that  in  making  these  docks  Parliament  has  not 
treated  them  as  a  part  of  the  Port  of  London  in  iue 
loose  and  general  way  in  which  we  sometimes  now  use 
the  phrase,  but  as  a  part  of  the  general  highway. 

11793.  (Mr.  EUis.)  This  is  connected  with  the  free 
water  to  your  mind  ? 

{Mr,  Harper.)  Yes.    In  point  of  fact.  Parliament  has 


made  it  part  of  the  !Dbames,  and  every  right  which  any 
individual  possessed  of  going  on  to  the  Thames  was  to 
continue  to  exist  in  those  docks,  and  the  docks  got 
special  rights  and  special  privileges  of  a  character  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  those  given  to  public  officials  who 
have  charge  of  public  highways  of  going  on  private  landi 
for  materials;  adversely  to  the  private  owner,  making, 
of  course,  such  compensation  as  should  be  found  proper. 
I  do  not  say  that  is  found  in  all  the  Acts.      I  do  not 
wish  to  weary  the  Commission  with  details  ;  it  is  found 
in  almost  all  of  them.      The  notable  exception  that  I 
have  is  the  London  Dock  Act  of  1800.      But  that  was 
the  old  London  Dock,  and  it  was,  I  take  it,  even  then 
immediately  surrounded  by  buildings  from  the  descrip 
tion  of  what  had  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  sand  from 
the  river  was  probably  a  more  important  tlung  then 
That  is  my  proposition  with  regard  to  that.      You  are 
here  having  Acts  passed,  so  to  speak,  to  widen  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  river,  and  I  think  the  original  pre- 
amble of  the  Statute  of  1799  shows  that     The  preamble 
related  more  particularly  a;t  that  point  to  the  old  City 
Canal ;  it  reads  :  "  Whereas  from  the  very  great  and  pro- 
gressive increase  of  the  number  and  size  of  ships  and 
other  vessels  trading  to  the  Port  of  London,  the  River 
Thames  in  the  said  port  is  in  general  so  much  crowded 
with  shipping,  lighters,  and  other  craft  that  the  naviga- 
tion of  a  considerable  part  of  the  said  river  is  rendered 
tedious  and  dangerous,  and  there  is  a  lar^e  want  of  room 
in  the  said  port,  for  the  safe  and  convenient  mooring  of 
vessels  and  access  to  them.    And  whereas  great  inconve- 
niences are  also  experienced  in  the  said  port  for  want  of 
regulations  concerning  the  navigating  and  mooring  of 
vessels  in  the  same.     And  whereas  want  of  accommoda- 
tion for  the  landing  and  shipping  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merohandise  has  for  some  years  past  been  experienced 
by  reason  of  the  confined  and  crowded  state  ol  the  legal 
quays  in  or  belon^ng  to  the  said  port.     And  whereas 
great  delays,  accidents,  damages,  losses  and  extraor- 
dinary expenses  are  sustained  from  the  aioresadd  causes, 
to  the  hindrance  of  commerce  and  the  great  injury  of 
the  public  revenue.     And  whereas  the  said  evils  might 
in  a  considerable  degree  be  remedied  if   a  navigable 
os.nal  for  ships  and  oUier  vessels  were  made,''  and  so  on. 
Then  it  provides  what  is  to  be  done.    That  shows  that 
there  was  then  a  congestion  of  trade  generally,  which 
was  being  met  in  this  way,  and  that  the  public  conve- 
nience as  well  as  the  private  profit  of  the  undertakera 
was  present  to  the  muid  of  FSarUament.     In  1800  the 
Lonaon  Dock  Act  followed.      In  that  there  was  a  pro- 
vision   for    compensation    to    the    owners    of    legal 
quays    which   was   found    in    the   Act    of    1799   and 
which  we  have  had  detailed  in  evidence.       It  resulted 
in  somewhere  about  £600,000  being  paid  to  the  various 
interests,  wharfingers,  lightermen,  and  others  who  wera 
proved  to  have  been  prejudiced  by  the  erection  of  the 
West  India  Docks  under  the  Act  of  1799.       By  Section 
110  of  the  Act  of  1800  the  Treasury  had  power  to  pur- 
chase the  legal  quays  betweea  London  Bridge  and  the 
Tower  of  London.       There  again  there  was  a  provision 
for  making  warehouses  and  docks,  which  it  was  frit 
would  come  into  competition  at  this  particular  point, 
and  the  Treasury  had  power  given  to  do  that.   So  things 
went  on.      In  1803  came  the  East  India  Docks  ;  in  1825 
came  the  St.  Katharine's  Dock.      But  in  1823,  as  the 
Commissioners  will  remember,  there  had  been  the  Com- 
mittee  upon  foreign  trade,  to  which  reference  has  al- 
ready been  made.       I  think  it  very  remarkable  what 
followed  immediately  upon    that  Committee.       There 
is  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  access  to  that  report, 
but  immediately  after  that  Committee  had  sat^  and  I 
presume  reported,  I  think  it  very  remarkable  what  we 
find  in  the  preamble  of  the  very  next  Act  of  Parliament 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Scott,  who  is  the 
spokesman  of  the  docks  here,  is  th^lineal  successor  in 
title  of  the  company  that  was  established  in  1825  under 
that  Act.      The  preamble  reads  thus :    "  Whereas  it  is 
expedient,  for  the  further  encouragement  and  extension 
of  commerce,  that  the  acconunodation  of  the  Port  of 
London  should  be  improved  by  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional wet  docks,  with  proper  gates,  sluices,  locks,  in- 
lets, and  outlets,  for  the  reception   and  discharge  of 
ships  laden  with  merchandise ;    and    that  additiozial 
wharves,  quays,  vaults,  warehouses  and  other  places  of 
secure  deposit,  should  be  constructed  for  the  landing, 
housing,  bonding,  and  shipping  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise.      And  whereas  it  is  desirable  that  such 
docks,  wharves,  quays,  vaults,  warehouses,  and  other 
places  of  deposit,  should  be  situated  as  near  as  msf 
be  to  the  Cil^  of  London,  and  established  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  competition  in  trade,  and  without  any  ex- 
clusive privileges  or  immunities,  but  under  pioi)er  re- 
gulations lor  the  secure  deposit  and  warehousing  of 
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merchandise,  and  for  the  protection  and  convenient  col- 
lection of  the  revenue,"  and  so  on.  There  you  have  a^ 
early  as  1825  that  Ifurther  principle  enunciated — that 
they  should  he  estahlished  on  the  principle  of  free  com- 
petition in  the  trade,  and  without  any  exclusive  privi- 
leges or  immunities.  Mr.  Scott's  company  is  the  succes- 
sor in  title  now  of  that  one.  It  takes  the  rights  and  bur- 
dens given  1i>y  that  statute.  One  of  the  burdens  is  the 
preamble,  which  shows  distinctly,  as  I  submit,  that  it 
was  not,  as  he  described  it,  an  accidental  survival.  I 
think  his  exact  phrase  was  that  it  had  been  overlooked, 
And  had  accidentally  survived.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
No.  2  of  his  reasons,  which  are  given  at  Question  5771 : 
*'  The  history  of  the  wharfingers  and  warehousemen's 
businesses,  which  shows  that  when  they  first  received  the 
privilege  of  exemption  it  was  in  return  for  the  compul- 
sory diversion  of  business  from  their  premises,  that 
when  the  dock  monopolies  expired,  the  unimportance 
of  these  claims  left  them  unnoticed  either  by  the  dock 
companies  or  the  Gove!m<men»t,  but  that  when  the  ex- 
piry of  the  monopolies  was  followed  by  the  extension 
of  the  legal  quay  and  bonded  warehouse  system,  those 
ckkuses  laigely  assisted  to  enable  the  wharfingers  and 
warehousemen  to  compete  with  the  docks  on  advanta- 
geous terms,  and  had,  therefore,  become  both  inappli- 
cable and  inequitable."  How  does  history  support  tiiat 
claim  7  From  thatt  d»te,  at  any  rate  (I  will  refer  to  a 
alight  change  in  the  form  of  the  clause  which  >took  place 
about  that  period),  down  to  the  present  time  uniformly 
with  one  exception,  and,  again,  a  most  significant  excep- 
tion, Parliament  has  inserted  the  free  lighterage  and  free 
delivery  clause.  The  exception  is  this  :  In  the  year  1850 
the  Victoria  Dock  Act  was  passed.  I  fail  to  find  in  that 
Act  the  exemption  clause.  There  then  follows  the  In- 
quiry in  1853,  and  you  do  find  in  the  1853  Act  the 
exemption  clause  inserted  at  section  45.  You  have, 
therefore,  another  dock  started  originally  getting  its  Act 
without  lighterage  exemption,  which  had  been  in  all 
other  Acts  up  to  that  time,  you  find  the  Committee 
of  Parliament  in  1853,  you  find  the  clause  inserted  by 
Parliament,  and  then  you  find  the  dock  company  com- 
ing in  1855  and  seeking  to  repeal  this  exemption.  You 
have  the  debate  in  the  House  which  follows.  You, 
therefore,  have  the  sequence  of  events.  A  bill  allowed 
to  slip  through,  the  attention  of  Parliament  drawn  to 
it,  the  Committee  dealing  with  it,  the  clause  inserted, 
and  then,  in  1855,  you  have  a  debate  in  Parliament,  and 
the  House,  by  a  large  majority,  on  the  initiative  of 
the  Government,  declining  to  repeal  the  clause.  You 
have  the  whole  of  these  evente  happening  within  the  com- 
pass of  five  years.  What  is  the  o  siticn  cf  the  port 
now?  As  everybody  has  said,  and  as  I  think  it  can- 
not be  denied,  it  must  be  a  bai^e  port.  What  is  the 
main  feature  of  water  traffic  as  distinguished-  from  land 
traffic?  It  is  its  cheapness.  I  do  hope  that  nothing 
that  this  Commission  may  advise  Parliament  to  do  will 
have  the  effect  in  any  way  of  strangling  the  use  of  the 
waterways.  We  have  in  the  past  had  quite  sufficient 
illustration  in  this  country  of  the  war  in  which  canals 
may  be  crippled  by  their  being  handed  over  to  bodies 
which  have  distinct  adverse  interests,  and  which  aim  at 
promoting  the  use  of  their  railways  in  preference  to 
promoting  the  cheap  form  of  transit  for  heavy  goods 
hj  water.  Anything  which  would  have  a  tendency  to 
divert  traffic  from  the  cheap  form  of  movement  on 
the  river,  either  to  carting  or  to  railway  traffic,  would 
be  a  serious  matter. 

Now,  I  promised  before  I  left  it,  to  say  one  word 
on  this  point.  We  found  originally  tihat  there  had  been 
an  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  exemption  clause.  As 
originally  framed,  it  provided  simply  for  the  access  of 
the  lighters  to  the  dock  free ;  the  reason,  of  course, 
being  that  those  particular  docks  were  being  given  the 
monopoly  of  the  West  India  trads.  Therefore,  giving 
them  the  monopoly,  and  giving  them  extensive  powers 
of  charging  in  respect  of  that  trade,  you  could  not  at 
the  same  moment  take  them  away  by  saying  that  the 
lighter  might  go  in  free  itself,  and  take  away  the  goods. 
But  when  the  21  years  had  expired,  for  which,  as  I 
say,  their  encroachment  on  the  public  rights  was  per- 
mitted, the  privilege  of  free  entry  was  retained  with 
the  words  added  which  gave  freedom  to  the  goods  which 
the  lighters  carried.  That  has  continued  in  that  form 
aince.  Perhaps,  though  it  is  rather  drifting  away  to 
another  topic,  I  might,  while  I  am  dealing  with  the 
statutes  just  say  what  I  have  to  say  with  regard  to  one 
or  two  other  matters  on  them.  There  h.Ts  been  a  com- 
plaint made  by  the  dock  officials  of  their  trouble  in 
dealing  with  barges.  Now,  again,  an  examination  of  the 
statutes  will  show  that  most  of  these  statutes  gave  powers 
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of  dealing  with  barges  as  well  as  vessels,  and  imposed    ^f,.,  ^  jy 
penalties  upon  offenders.     I  do  not  think  I  need  'rouble      Harper,  ' 

your  Lordship's  Commission  with  the  details,     i  take         

typically  as  a  late  example  tihe  Act  of  1874,  when  the   2  July  1901. 
Kast  and  West  India  Docks  amalgamated,   and    when  " 

apparently  it  was  present  to  their  mindis  that  some  of 
their  powers  had  not  been  as  drastic  as  they  might  have 
been.  In  the  preamble  of  that  statute,  the  West  India 
Dock  Act  of  1874  we  find  this. 

(Chairman.)  We  need  not  trouble  you  to  read  it  if 
you  give  us  the  reference. 

{Mr,  Harper,)  It  is  simply  that  they  found  incon- 
venience arise  from  the  practice  of  leaving  lighters 
unattended  in  the  docks.  It  is  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  recitals.  Then  at  Section  15,  Section  104  of  the 
principal  Act  is  repealed,  and  fresh  and  more  drastic 
provisions  are  provided  for  dealing  with  any  obstruc- 
tion by  lighters,  or  the  leaving  of  lighters  and  barges 
unattended  in  the  docks.  So  there  are  powers  in 
existence  which  at  any  rate  will  apply  to  Tilbury  ;  I  do 
not  know  in  fact  that  they  will  apply  to  the  Albert 
Docks ;  I  think  one  would  have  to  search  through  the 
older  Acts,  but  there  are  in  the  older  Acts  provisions 
of  an  analagous  character,  though,  perhaps,  not  so 
drastic.  « 

(Mr.  George  Wallace.)  May  I  tell  your  Lordship, 
by  way  of  infoimation,  that  that  section  which  my 
friend  refers  to  was  repealed  in  1879. 

(Mr.  Lyttelton.)  There  is  power  to  deal  with  the 
management  of  the  barges  in  the  docks,  and  penalties. 

(Mr.  George  WcUlace.)  There  is,  no  doubt,  and  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  so  as  a  matter  of  information 
to  the  Commission,  there  was  a  question  about  a  bye- 
law  which  cropped  up  in  the  course  of  the  evidence. 
My  friend,  Mr*  Cranstoun,  was  against  me  in  that 
case,  and  the  question  was  whether  we  could  enforce 
the  bye-law  or  not.  We  found  we  could  not  because 
the  section  of  the  Act  of  1870  was  not  so  strong  as  the 
bye-law,  and  we  found  that  the  Act  of  1879  was  not 
sufficient  Wc  tried  the  bye-law,  and  the  High  Court 
in  the  last  few  weeks  has  said  the  bye-law  was  Bad. 

(Mr.  Harper.)  In  other  words,  having  got  the 
Statute  in  1874,  they  went  again  in  1879  apparently 
(I  take  it  from  my  friend's  statement,  I  have  not  the 
Statute  before  me)  they  repealed  this  and  took  powers 
to  make  bye-laws,  and  on  it  they  have  made  a  bad 
bye-law. 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  said  I  represented  a  large  in- 
terest, and  I  think  it  has  been  put  by  several  of  the 
witnesses  that  the  river-side  interest,  wharves  and 
warehouses  generally,  represent  from  eight  to  eleven 
millions  of  money.  The  docks  have  been  put  vari- 
ously, but  I  think  the  figure  for  them  is  some  17  or  18 
millions  of  capital  actually  expended  upon  them, 
from  the  tables  that  have  been  put  in.  I  think  the 
Stock  Exchange  valuation  is  about  14  millions.  At 
the  present  time,  taking  as  I  understand  the  dividend 
that  it  pays  over  all,  I  think  in  answer  to  Sir  Robert 
Giffen  it  came  out  that  the  average  dividend  was 
somewhere  about  1^^.  Xow  I  represent  here  an 
industry  which  has  been  in  active  competition  with 
the  docks,  and  has  this  merit  and  this  claim  to  con- 
sideration, namely,  that  we  are  successful  traders. 
We  have  never  come  asking  anything.  All  that  we 
find  fault  with  in  the  docks  is  that  they  do  not  give  us 
greater  dispatch.  I  mean  that  as  a  body ; 
there  are  individuals  who  have  minor  cooi* 
plaints  which  in  the  course  of  trade  could  easily  be 
remedied,  but  want  of  dispatch  means  this  in  the  casb 
of  goods  coming  to  wharves ;  the  wharfinger  sends  his 
lighter ;  his  lighter  is  kept  waiting  indefinite  timee, 
and  I  am  sure  it  wilhbe  in  the  recollection  (rf  the  Com- 
ipission  that  curiously  enough  the  longest  delays  of 
barges  in  the  docks  tiiat  were  handed  in  by  some  of 
the  witnesses  arose  with  vessels  discharging  on  the 
American  Bill  of  Lading,  showing  at  any  rate  that  it  is 
not  the  universal  remedy  that  it  has  been  held  out  to 
be  for  the  evils  that  have  been  complained  of.  What 
we  want  is  an  efficient  regulation  of  the  barges  so  that 
we  can  get  our  goodb  rapidly,  llhat  delay  we  muat  pay 
for  ultimately,  because  although  in  the  first  instance  we 
may  have  a  running  contract  with  our  lighterman  to  fetch 
the  goods,  and  that  contract  may  prevent  him  charging 
more  in  that  instance,  yet  it  will  come  back  on  our 
heads  afterwards  if  he  finds  that  in  the  practice  of 
things  he  cannot  get  his  goods  away  as  rapidly  as  he 
estimated.  Now  what  are  the  <Iocks  proposing 
to  do?      They  are  in  the  position  of  monopolists  as 
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Mr,  R.  W.     dock  owners  practically.      Of  course  a  small  dock  like 

harper.       Hay's  Dock   is   practically   only   three   wharves  with 

— —         room  for  a  ship  at  each.     The  docks  are  non-monopo- 

2  July  1901.  j^jg^g  jjg  regards  warehousing.  As  you  remember,  Mr. 
Holland  in  his  memorandum  tells  you,  it  is  tlie  ware- 
housing that  pays.  They  are  proposing  to  pay  still 
more  and  to  feed  that  which  is  not  paying,  namely, 
the  dock  part  of  their  undertaking,  out  of  our  pockets. 
There  will,  as  Mr.  Scott  admitted,  probably  be  some 
diminution — I  could  not  expect  him  to  admit  a  great 
one  of  course — in  the  number  of  bargee  that  would 
go  to  the  docks  if  a  tax  were  placed  upon  them. 
There  would  also  be  a  considerable  diversion  of  goods, 
and  so  they  would  get  the  advantage  both  ways,  all  to 
the  detriment  alike  of  the  public  wharfinger,  whom  I 
more  particularly  represent,  and  all  those  private 
traders  who  have  erected  their  own  wharves  for  their 
manufacturing  and  other  businessee. 

In  some  cases  the  tax  which  is  proposed  would  be 
absolutely  prohibitive,  and  in  any  case  it  comes  to  this ; 
that  here  is  a  body  with  special  statutory  privilege* 
which  it  is  not  exercising,  which  is  seeking  to  ask  this 
Commission  to  report  that  they  should  have  further 
powers  of  taxing  in  another  direction  in  order  to  make 
that  coaipetition  more  effective,  in  order  to  make  that 
portion  of  their  business  which  is  admittedly  paying, 
pay  still  more.  I  venture  to  submit  that  is  a  thing 
which  should  not  be  encouraged.  We  had  it  from  Mr. 
Scott  that  he  wanted  about  £356,000  to  pay  his  prefer- 
ence and  debenture  interest,  and  that  the  taxes  that 
he  is  proposing  to  put  upon  barges  and  goods  will,  he 
estimates,  produce  about  £234,000  more.  One  has  to 
consider  what  sort  of  displacement  of  trade  is  meant 
when  one  speaks  of  a  sum  like  £234,000,  which  is 
raised  by  the  comparatively  small  tax  which  was  sug- 
gested. It  means  a  very  considerable  disturbance, 
and,  of  course,  if  in  addition  to  that  the  dock  company 
can  by  that  scheme  get  the  warehousing  of  these  goods 
that  remain  in  the  warehouses  for  longer  periods,  there 
is  a  still  further  source  of  revenue,  because  they  are 
filling  up  those  spaces  which  are  at  the  present  time 
vacant.  In  other  words,  they  are  feeding  their  waro- 
housing  business  with  a  bounty  in  competition  with 
outsiders,  and  they,  as  privileged  person*,  are  asking 
iQt  further  rights,  which  is  practically  giving  them  a 
bounty  at  the  expense  of  other  people.  I  venture  to 
hope  that  the  Commission  will  not  assist  them  ^ii  "^*^ 
At  the  present  time  they  do  about  one-third  of  the 
warehousing  business  according  to  Mr.  Scott,  and  they 
could  not  do  it  all.  But  I  am  sure  tJie  Cwnmission 
will  not  lose  sight  of  the  remarkable  change  that  has 
been  deposed  to  by  so  many  different  witnesses  before 
this  Commission  in  the  course  of  trade  m  the  last  fewr 
years-the  greater  rapidity  with  which  goods  arriving 
in  the  docks  or  at  wharves  or  elsewhere  go  into  con- 
sumption,  and  consequently  the  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  goods  that  require  ^j^t^f^«^«  J^^  *^? 
length  of  time,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  that  which 
is  (illed  shedding  will  for  much  of  the  «>«g^^^^f  ?  ^{ 
produce  do  just  as  well  as  warehous^,  will  P«>y®  p« 
as  efficient  and  enable  them  to  get  their  gof^?.  J^^" 
readily  as  if  they  had  a  form  of  warehouses  built  speci- 
ally for  the  accommodaition  of  such  goods.^ 

So  that  in  fact  there  is  *  danger  of  an  increa^^^ 
diminution.  On  this  particular  point  the  interests  of 
those  whom  I  represent,  the  public  wharfingers,  are  at 
variance  with  the  interests  of  the  private  wharfingers 
The  private  wharfinger  is  a  man  who,  having  got  a 
piece  of  land  adjacent  to  the  river,  puts  his  wharf 
there,  takes  his  goods  there  for  his  own  consumption, 
and  gets  the  same  benefit  as  I  do  of  this  free  lighter 
clause  and  this  free  delivery  clause.  He  takes  his 
goods  straight  away  and  puts  them  into  consumptaon 
It  once.  AH  that  again  has  tended  to  diminish  the 
business  going  to  the  wharves,  but  m  spite  of  all  that, 
we  exist  If,  as  I  trust,  this  Commission,  before  it 
reports,  will  take  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  equip- 
ment of  the  wharves  at  the  present  time,  and  com- 
paring that  equipment  with  the  equipment  oi  tne 
docks,  I  think  the  prosperity  of  the  one  as  compared 
with  the  other  will  be  explained  in  a  moment.  I 
believe  the  Commissioners  have  seen  the  docks,  but  I 
do  not  know  about  the  wharves.  If  you  po  to  the 
docks  you  find  a  type  of  crane  with  a  fixed  iib,  there- 
fore having  a  fix^ed  radius  of  delivery.  They  were 
apparently  all  put  down  at  one  time.  You  will  find 
in  some  of  the  larger  docks  they  are  practically  all 
one  size.  Therefore  the  limitations  imposed  upon  the 
ship"  that  they  can  discharge,  and  the  distance  to 
which  thev  can* discharge  into  barges  is  a  very  serious 


thing.     But  when  ;;  ou  go  to  the  wharves  you  find  quite 
a  different  state  of  things.     You  find  there  the  most 
modern  apj^Iiances  and  luffing  cranes.     You  find  there, 
ds     Mr.     Edgar     Wright     told      you,      at      Question 
11534     that     they     can     take     goods     out     of     the 
hold    of    a    second     ship    lying    in    a    tier     at    the 
wharf  direct  and  can  swin^  the  goods  a  distance  of 
78  feet  from  the  quay  on  either  side  ;  or  if  goods  come 
straight  out  of  the  hold  of  a  vessel  discharging  at  the 
wharf  he  can  discharge  right  over  the  vessel  into  a 
barge  on  the  other  side.     As  a  matter  of  practice  this 
is  not  done ;  as  a  matter  of  practice  the  goods  are  put 
on     the     quay.       There     was     Mr.     Birrell     of     the 
green     fruit    trade,     who     was,     I    think,    a     gentle- 
man    who     impartially     devoted     himself     to     litiga- 
tion   both    with    the    docks    and    the    wharves.      Mr. 
Birrell     told     us     at     Question    9411     that     he     got 
all   his   goods    delivered    overside     at     Fresh     Wharf, 
and  then  took  them  away  to  another  wharf,  and  he 
was   cross-examined   by  members  of   the   Commission 
as  to  how  he  got  them,  and  it  turned  out  that  they 
were  absolutely  put  upon  Fresh  Wharf,  sorted  there 
for  him,  and  then  put  back  again  as  all  part  of  the 
free   delivery.     My   Lord,  that   is   exactly    what    the 
docks   do   not   do.     That  is  exactly   what   they   have 
sought  to  evade  by  the  introduction  of  the  Atlantic 
Bill  of  Lading.     As  I  have  referred  to  that,  perhaps 
I  may  just  recall  to  your  mind  that  case  and  judg- 
ment which  was  put  in  at  Question  10963.     I  refer  to 
the  case  of  Borrowman,  Phillips  and  Co.  v.  Wilson.  The 
question  as  to   how  far   there   was   any   arrangement 
between  the  Dock  Company  and  the   Shipping  Com- 
pany was  not  in  any   way  gone  into.     Mr.   Lyttelton 
asked  me  a  question  as  to  exactly  what  the  decision 
was  upon.     The  decision  was  simply  upon  this,  as  I 
read  it,  that  where  you  have  a  privilege  established  in 
favour  0^  any  one  man  by  Act  of  Parliament  he  can  re> 
nounce  that  if  he  chooses.     It  is  quite  another  matter,  I 
think,  when  you  come  to  look  at  the  North  American 
Bill  of  Lading,  to  find  exactly  what  craft  have  to  do, 
and  exactly  how  it  is  arranged  goods  should  go  on  to 
the  quay,   and  how  they  should  be  dealt  with.     The 
North  American  Bill  of  Ladins  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  scheme  by  which  the  docks  were  seeking  to  get 
the  warehousing,  and  if  you  look  at  Appendix  2  of  Uie 
18th  day  for  the  terms  of  that,  in  Sub-clause  B  of  the 
London  clause  you  will  find  ihat  "  Craft  which  are  in 
attendance  for  delivery,  under  above  clauses  and  stipu- 
lations, shall  wait  free  of  demurrage  their  regular  turn 
to  receive  goods  or  grain  as  reqnireid  by  steamer  owners 
either  from  sttamer  or  quay,  or  captain's  entry  craft" 
And  then,    when  you  turn  to  the   monthly  and  other 
agreements,  you  find  that  exempted  from  all  that  are  the 
goods   of  the    company — that  is,     the    dock    company. 
Clause  11  of  Appendix  No.   1  of  the  17th  day  says: 
••  The  company  shall  jbe   entitled  to   free  delivery  to 
barge  (either  from  quay  or  direct  from   ship)  of  any 
goods   intended  for  warehousing   with  them   elsewhere 
than  at  the  wharf  or  quay  at  which  the  ship  discharges, 
and  in  respect  of  w^ich  the  conditions  of  orerside  de- 
livery, save  a«  modified  by  clause  9  hereof,  shall  have 
been  complied  with."    That  is  the  72  hours  for  delivery. 
You  have  there  a  deliberate  attempt  to  get  that  ware- 
housing, and  you  have  heard  how  in  1896  the  commer- 
cial world  was  up  in  arms  at  it,  and  one  has  to  consider 
what  would  be  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  an  attempt 
to  force   upon   them    any  such   general    result   as  was 
aimed  at  by  that  clause.     My  Lord,  it  would  mean  dis- 
location, and  I  do  not  know  what  the  ultimate  result 
might  liot  be— certain  industries  in  the  port  would  be 
ruined.       It    would    destroy    the     industry    I    repre- 
sent.    It   would   cripple    and   prejudice    those   private 
wharfingers  who,  on  the  faith  of  this  free  water,  have 
spent  those  large  sums  which  I  have  mentioned.     T  mav 
remind  your  Lordshdp,  to  take,  for  instance,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, of  Hay's  Wharf  ;  he  ha«  receivtly  spent  a  quarter 
of  a  million  on  the  acquisition  of  premises,  and  all  on 
the  faith  of  this  free  wnter.     Practically  it  is  the  only 
approach  to  the  promisee.     Practically  nothing  comes 
to    a     wharf     by     road,       and     nothing    comes    by 
rail ;    it  is   their   sole   mode  of  approach.      The   'look 
companies    themselves    have    throughout    taken    bills 
with    exemption    clauses    tim*>    a^*^«»^    time   '»'''»'•  sinc<» 
the    case    referred    to    by    Mr.    Ellis    in    1864,    and 
therefore     everybody     who     has     ^pent      money      on 
wharves,  be  thev  wharfingers,  dock  oompanies,  ojr  pri- 
vate ipanufa'^turers.  have  spent  money  on  the  faith  of 
that  clause  beinj?  there,  and  to  alter  that  will  be  to 
alter  th<»  whole  foundation  on  which  the  bu«dness  has 
been  built  ut).     I  am  afraid  I  have  occupied  a  very  lonp 
time,  but  the  interest  I  represent  is  very  large,  and 
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very  important,  and  one  which  has  survived  in  spite 
of  these  continual  attempts  to  encroach  upon  it.  a  do 
not  think,  however,  myself,  and  I  told  my  cJaents  so 
very  early  when  they  came  to  me,  that  mere  criticism 
of  a  proposal  of  that  kind  is  the  proper  way  to  deal 
with  the  matter.  We  ought  to  be  prepared,  where 
others  have  brought  forward  proposals,  to  say  what 
we  think.  If  the  docks  are  uut  interfered  with, 
we  personally  thd-nk  tiiat  a  smiall  charge  on  all  goods 
entering  the  port,  if  it  was  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  the  waterways  of  the  port,  using  the  word  in  the 
largest  sense,  the  water  of  the  docks  as  well  as  the 
water  of  the  navigaible  channel,  is  a  thing  which  would 
not  only  be  justifiable,  but  in  the  general  initerest  of 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  city  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  would  be  most  highly  beneficdal.  To  that 
extent  that  would  receive  our  support,  subject  always 
to  this  qualification,  that  tiie  funds  so  collected  should 
go  into  the  hande  of  a  public  body,  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  that  pmblac  body  for  the  general  benefit,  and 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  competitors 
in  trade,  who  might  use  the  fund  adversely  to  us  by  em- 
ploying AS  capital  in  one  branch  of  their  irade  in  which 
they  are  competing  with  u»,  that  which  was  intended 
to  be  used  in  the  other.  We  do  not  want  anything, 
to  use  Mr.  Scott's  .phrase,  which  can  be  smotnered  up 
in  8om«  way.  We  want  an  independent  body  to  deal 
with  it,  «nd  if  an  independent  body  has  that,  it  seems 
to  us  the  first  essential  has  been  gained  for  the  improve- 
meait  of  the  Port  of  London. 

Now,  my  Lord,  we  possess  advantages  and  we  have 
disadvantages,  and  so  have  the  docks.  The  docks  first 
of  all  get  the  larger  ships  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness, and  they  get  the  first  chance  of  the  warehousing 
of  the  goods.  Then  against  the  wharfinger  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  barges  may  not  arrive  within  the  24 
hours,  and  the  ship  may  then  land  the  goods  on  charges. 
In  that  case  our  right  goes,  of  course.  I  will  refer  in 
a  moment  to  the  403rd  Section  of  tihe  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act,  18W.  The  consignee  may  not  be  quite 
ready  with  his  freight,  and  in  that  case,  because 
he  cannot  disoharge  freight,  the  goods  may  have 
t>  go  into  the  warehouses  of  the  dock  company. 
Then,  again,  there  is  another  point  which  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne  put.  It  was  with  quite  a  different  inten- 
tion, because  his  aim  at  the  moment  was  to  show  how 
much  more  valuable  the  dock  property  was  than  it  was 
represented  to  be  on  the  basis  of  rateable  value,  but,  as 
he  put  it,  the  docks,  by  which  I  take  it  he  must  mean 
the  docks  and  the  warehouses  immediately  adjacent 
which  are  rated  with  them,  and  as  i)art  of  them,  are 
rated  at  one-fourth  of  their  value.  A  wharf  is  rated 
at  full  value  with  one-sixth  reduction,  and  private 
manufacturing  premises  are  rated  at  full  value  with 
one-third  reduction. 

Therefore  again  we  are  handicapped  on  that.  Then 
there  is  another  point  that  I  put  to  Mr.  Scott.  The 
ship  may  outstrip  her  bill  of  lading.  He  does  not  think 
that  will  happen  so  frequently  as  formerly.  I  put  a 
case  to  him  of  goods  from  Zanzibar,  and  he  says  he  does 
not  attach  much  importance  to  that.  There  is  a  case 
I  merely  mention  as  an  illustration.  It  is  not  a  thing 
for  anybody  to  boest  about,  of  course,  because  appa- 
rently it  is  utilised  only  to  get  rid  of  some  portion  of 
contribution  to  the  Xational  Revenue.  The  point  is 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Ryder  on  the  last  day's  evidence. 
Apparently  the  Treasury  j^^ave  way  on  the  point,  but 
the  Dock  Company  claimed  they  were  entitled 
to  have  the  Customs  locks  removed  from  any 
of  the  bonded  warehouses  whenever  they  did  not 
require  them  for  dutiable  goods,  and  to  use 
them  for  goods  which  were  either  duty  paid  or  non-duti- 
able. The  effect  of  that  was  that  they  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  facilities  for  the  prompt  clearance  of  tea, 
or  any  other  commodity  upon  which  an  increased  taxa- 
tion might  be  expected,  and,  therefore,  they  got  advan- 
tage<»  there  over  the  private  warehouseman.  That  will 
be*  found  in  Appendix  No.  5,  put  in  on  the  29th  day  by 
Mr.  Ryder ;  and  the  point  to  which  I  refer  with  regard 
to  the  dock  company  is  this,  that  in  that  Appendix 
there  is  a  letter  of  the  14th  of  March,  1900,  from  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Joint  Committee,  Mr.  Morgan,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract: — "The  wording 
*'  of  that  letter  hardly  indicated  our  position,  and  has 
"  le<l  to  some  little  misunderstanding.  The  docks,  as 
"you  are  aw^^re,  being  privileged  under  Act  of  Parlia- 
"ment,   are  in  a  different  position  to  warehouses  for 

which  bonds  have  been  j^'iven,  and  the  warehouses  of 

this  Committee  are  available  for  free  or  duty  paid 

^nods  when  clear  of  dutiable  goods.'* 
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That  is  a  special  privilege  which  they  have  over  the    ^^  ji;  ^r 
wharnngers.    vVe  do  not  want  to  have  toat  privilege  ex-      Harper, 
tended  to  us,  but  we  should  preter  to  see  that  particular  ■ 

aavaniage  go,  as  we  are  ail  taxpayers,  and  we  are  none  2  July  1901. 

of  us,  1  trust,  inclined  to  facilitate  operations  wnioh 

tend  to  injure  the  revenue. 

Those  are,  substantially,  their  advantages.     On  the 
other    hana,     our     advantages  are,  proximity  to  the 
markets,     i  think  Mr.  J^'lemoig,  tUe  surveyor  ot  Ous- 
toms,  spoke  of  that  as  well  as  others.    Then  there  are 
the  advantages  oi  proper  appliances  tor  oiscnarge,  anu 
the  advantages  of  early  anu  late  work,     beveiul  wit* 
uesses  called  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  laid 
stress  on  that.     At  Question  9677,  Mr.  H.   B.   Smith 
specifioally  speaks  of  that.     With  regard  to  tne  appli- 
ances tor  discharging,  you  had  Mr.  Bennett  and  you 
had  Mr.  Isaacs.     X   think    Mr.    Bennett's   phrase   was 
that  there  was  no  finer  market  in  the  world  than  Tooley  See  9972 
Street  for  provisions.     You    have   advantages    of    that 
kind  resting  with  the  wharfingers,  and  it  is  on  the  bal- 
ance of  these  two  that  one  has  to  see  where  trade  would 
go  if  any  disturbance  took  place.     I  do  not  think  anyone 
oan  foresee  the  extent  of  the  disturbance  with  regard  to 
a  thing  like  provisions.     The  produce  is  heavy  ;  it  comes 
in     large     ships     very     frequently ;     it     has     to     be 
lightered,    and    if    lighters    and    goods    have    to  pay 
this     tax     it     may    be     a     very    serious     thing,  and 
may  mean     ultimately    the    transfer    of    the    market 
from    Tooley    Street    elsewhere.       Those    are     mate- 
rial considerations  affecting  the  docks  and  ourselves    * 
with  regard  to  the  scheme  put  forward,  supposing  your 
Oommission  should  report  that  the  docks  should  not  be 
trusted  with  either  the  whole  or  some  part  of  their  under- 
taking.   There  has  been  once  or  twice  a  suggestion  made 
that  the  whole  of  the  riverside  property  should  go,  but  I 
think  in  the  eyes  of  all  practical  men  that  must  be  too 
visionary  almoet  for  consideration.     It  involves  a  huze 
expenditure  of  capital.     Tou  cannot  separate  from  tne 
puolic  wharfinger  the  private  individual  who  has  put  up 
A  wharf  for  the  purposes   of  his   own  business  ;   the 
whole  must  go,  or  none  must  go,  and,  as  I  have  said, 
it  is  cerfcainfy  too  visionary  almost  for  consideration. 
But,  suppo^ng  you  think  thiat  the  docks  and  their  ware- 
houses should  go,  it  is  obviously  i.mpossible,  I  should 
think,  for  anyone  to  contend,  and  I  certainly  was  sur- 
prised   to    hear    from  Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  and  I  was 
not  surprised  to  hear  Mr.   Scrutton  this  morning  slide 
gently  over  it,  the  suggestion  that  the  docks  and  ware- 
houses should  be  boufi;ht,  and  that  certain  bonded  ware- 
houses, to  be  determined  by  the  trust  proposed  to  be 
created,  should  also  be  purchased,  which  he  himself  ad- 
mitted should  in  some  degree  compete  with  the  other 
bonded  warehouses   which  were  left.       My  Lord,  has 
ever  in  this  country  such  a  principle  been  allowed  as 
that?    Most  of  those  gentlemen  concerned  with  this 
matter  are  in  some  way  concerned  with  commerce.    How 
would  Sir  Marcus  like  to  have  a  competitive  business, 
possibly  founded  more  recently,  poesibly  with  a  greater 
amount  of  capital,  bought  up  by  a  Government  trust, 
and  run  with  a  Government  guarantee  at  its  back,  in 
opposition  to  him  ?    It  seems  almost  impossible  to  find 
a  business  man  putting  such  a  thing  forward.     I  must 
confess  I  was  astounded  to  hear  the  Corporation  of  (he 
Citv  of  London  put  its  seal  on  that  suggestion.     I  shall 
not  say  anything  more  upon  that,  because  I  think  it  too 
visionary  for  words. 

Then  comes  the  suge^estion  of  the  London  County 
Council.  We  do  not  like  the  notion  of  municipal  con- 
trol. I  admit  that  the  control  proposed  by  the  London 
County  Council  is  of  a  modified  form,  but  it  is  very 
real  in  spite  of  that.  The  practical  work  is  to  be  left, 
according  to  their  theory,  to  practical  men,  and  that,  so 
far.  is  sound,  but  when  you  find  that  the  man  who 
holds  the  purse-strings  is  to  be  elected  by  a  popular 
body,  you  may  at  the  precise  moment  when  expenditure 
is  necessary  find  those  purse-strings  closed,  and  you  may 
find  yourself  in  the  very  greatest  possible  difficulty. 
We  do  not  like  the  notion  of  municipal  control  in  any 
shape  or  form,  and  we  do  not  think  it  neceseary.  We 
agree  (and  I  will  draw  your  attention  in  a  moment  to 
what  Mr.  Pembroke  said)  that  the  trade  of  London  can 
support  its  own  docks  and  support  its  own  business, 
limiting  that  in  the  way  I  have  proposed.  Taking 
the  proposal  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that 
we  are  more  in  accordance  with  ;  but,  there  again,  the 
proposal  seems  to  us  to  err  in  giving  undue  representar. 
tion  to  what  I  may  term  possibly  nominated  membens. 
It  errs  in  that  it  might  compel  the  trust  immediately 
to  sell  the  warehouse  property  which  it  had  acquired 
from  the  docks,  whirJi  warehouse  property  it  is  per- 
fectly  obvious  the  docks,   having  received  that  large 
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Harper.       buy  back  at  a  comparatively  small  figure  which  the 

-^j —         necessary  slump  in   the  market  would   occasion,  and 

2  July  1901.  enter  into  competition  in  an  aggravated  form  with  us. 
We  find  fault  with  that ;  and  supposing  the  Oommis- 
sion  should  think  it  contained  the  germs  of  a  sound 
scheme,  we  should  suggest  that  it  needs  very  careful 
limitation  of  the  onanner  in  which  the  sale  of 
the  warehouses  should  ibe  safeguarded  in  order  that 
such  competition  should  not  be  set  up.  It  is  sug* 
gested  that  there  should  be  six  representatives  of  the 
Corporation,  and  six  of  the  London  County  Council, 
one  of  the  Admiralty,  one  from  the  War  Office,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  great  number  of 
official  representatives,  and  25  elected  members  repre- 
senting the  body  landing  goods  in  the  port,  and  the 
underwriters  and  others.  My  Lord,  we  infinitely 
prefer  the  Liverpool  body,  which  has  the  merit  of 
having  stood  the  test  of  practical  work,  and  having 
stood  it  successfully.  Men  whose  livelihood  depends 
upon  the  success  of  an  undertaking  like  that  are  cer- 
tain to  take  more  real  interest  in  it,  and  to  work 
harder  for  its  welfare  than  anybody  gathered  from  the 
outside  as  representing  any  popular  body ;  and  we 
trust  that  in  any  decision  you  may  come  to  with  regard 
to  recommending  a  scheme  for  a  trust  you  will  bear  in 
mind  according  to  our  view  what  is  wanted  is  the  prac- 
tical control — not  that  mere  visionary  control  which 
•  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  to  put  on  one 
or  two  shipowners  because  they  had  the  practical 
experience,  and,  if  there  is  any  leaven  of  officials,  let 
that  leaven  be  small. 

Then,  my  Lord,  there  is  the  scheme  of  the  Short  Sea 
Traders'  Association,  which  I  need  not  say  much 
about,  because,  practically,  I  do  not  think  it 
differs  very  much  from  mine.  There  have  been 
suggestions  made  to  the  Commission  about  pub- 
lic wharves  to  be  created  at  which  no  ware- 
housing should  be  done,  but  at  which  ships  should 
land  as  they  do  at  Antwerp.  Possibly  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  call  them  quays.  That,  again,  if  it  could  be 
made  possible  by  practical  people,  would  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  body  I  represent.  Of  course,  we  are  not 
shipowners,  and  we  do  not  understand  these  matters  as 
to  where  a  ship  should  lie  safely  down  the  stream  ;  and, 
therefore,  we  do  not  attempt  to  make  any  suggestions 
to  the  Commission  as  to  whether  that  is  practical  or 
not.  We  desire  to  say  this,  that  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  soundest  mode  of  division  is  to  divide  the  water- 
ways from  the  warehouses.  It  will  occasion  the  least 
possible  friction,  and  the  least  possible  displacement  of 
trade,  or  alteration  in  the  channels  of  commerce,  and 
will  leave  the  dock  company  with  that  which  they  them- 
selves have  described  as  the  most  profitable  source  of 
their  underlakinpr.  It  will  hand  over  to  the  public 
that  which  is  essentially  public,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
and  which  has  been  stamped  with  that  character  from 
1799  by  successive  Acts  of  Parliament ;  and  will,  by 
the  levying,  as  I  sugjjest,  of  a  tonnage  rate  upon  goods, 
be  provided  with  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
ways.  My  Lord,  we  do  not  propose  to  interfere  with 
the  docks,  on  that  scheme,  levying  their  ship  dues  ;  and 
when  we  have  heard  from  Mr.  Scott  a  long  account  of 
how  dividends  have  fallen  with  regard  to  these  two  com- 
panies, I  think  it  right  to  remind  your  Lordship  that 
within  a  year  or  so  after  the  destruction,  or,  rather,  the 
expiration  of  the  monoix>ly  of  the  West  India  Docks, 
the  dividend  of  the  West  India  Dock  began  to  fall.  The 
10  per  cent,  was  not  maintained,  I  think,  for  more  than 
three  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  monopoly.  At 
the  time  of  the  monopoly — I  do  not  think  your  Lord- 
ship's attention  has  been  drawn  to  this — they  had  power 
to  charge  no  less  than  6s.  8d.  per  ton  registered  ton- 
najre.  That  is  what  monopoly  brought.  It  carried 
with  it  68.  8d.  per  ton  on  the  ship's  net  registered  ton- 
nage. Nobody  can  wonder  that  with  such  a  power 
thev  paid  10  per  cent,  dividend.  I  do  not  suppose  any- 
body would  propose  to  give  them  a  power  to  pay  10  per 


cent,  again  under  such  a  privilege  as  that.  I  am  trying 
not  to  give  references  to  any  tiling,  because  I  am  not 
stating  anything  except  in  the  most  general  terms. 

Complaint  was  made  of  the  increased  size  of  ih» 
barges,  and  the  extra  expense,  therefore,  of  locking  in 
and  out  The  deeper  a  Darge  is,  the  more  comparable 
it  is  to  a  ship ;  and  when  an  increase  of  6d. 
a  ton  on  the  net  registered  tonnage  of  ships, 
as  Mr.  Scott  says,  which  is  still  within  their  statu- 
tory powers,  would  produce  them  a  revenue  of  £100,000 
a  year,  it  is  extraordinary  that  he  has  not  done  it,  when, 
turning  to  Mr.  Duckham,  you  find  at  Question  981 
exactly  what  is  happening  with  regard  to  ships,  because 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  ship  dues  are  still  levied 
upon  registered  tonnage.  Said  Mr.  Duckham : 
"  \Vith  the  introduction  of  steamers  a  large  addition 
was  made  to  the  hull  to  accommodate  the  propelling  en- 
gines, and  the  tonnage  due  to  the  actual  size  of  the  ship 
requiring  dock  space  became  so  much  more  than  the 
net  tonnage  upon  which  the  dues  were  paid.  During 
recent  years  the  designers  of  ships  have  chiefly  aimed 
at  so  forming  them  as  to  carry  the  greatest  amount  of 
cargo  on  the  smallest  amount  of  registered  tonnage, 
and  so  it  comes  about  that  steamers  having  a  carrying 
capacity  of  4,000  tons,  and  a  gross  register  of  2,500  tons, 
now  pay  dock  dues  upon  a  net  register  of  1,600  tona 
only." 

So  that,  my  Lord,  ]Mr.  Scott  is  keeping  down  his 
charges  on  shipping  at  the  time  the  ship  designer  is 
concurrently  scheming  to  produce  a  ship  which  shall  re- 
main of  the  old  net  registered  tonnage,  while  her  carry- 
ing capacity  is  enormously  increased.  A  very  striking 
illustration  of  that  is  provided  by  one  of  these  ships 
using  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Dock  under  the  Ameri- 
can bill  of  lading,  the  ** Minnehaha."  The  "Minne- 
haha "  has  a  tonnage  of  13,403  gross,  of  8,647  net,  and 
she  actually  has  a  dead  weight  of  13,000  tons  carrying 
capacity.  So  that  there  you  have  in  one  of  the  ships 
coming  in  under  the  American  bill  of  lading,  which 
they  are  letting  in  under  the  favourable  terms — because 
you  will  remember  on  the  Is.  9d.  discharging  rate  Mr. 
Scott  himself  said  there  was  a  considerable  profit — 
something  like  4,000  tons  which  is  paying  nothing. 

My  Lord,  there  is  practically  little  more  I  have  to 
say,  because  I  have  indicated  my  views  with  regard  to 
the  schemes  which  have  been  before  the  Commission  ; 
but  there  are  just  two  matters.  One  is  compulsory 
pilotage.  It  may  be  within  the  memory  of  the  Com- 
mission that  (Mr.  Hugh  Colin  8mipth,  who  has  been 
twice  before  the  Commission,  gave  evidence  on  that 
point. 

{Chairman.)  W^e  have  a  very  clear  recollection  of 
Mr.  Smith's  evidence. 

{Mr.  Harper.)  I  was  only  going  to  say,  my  Lord, 
that  that  has  the  support  of  my  Association. 

{Chairman.)  That  we  understood  from  the  evidence. 

{Mr.  Harper.)  Then  there  is  one  further  matter 
which  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ryder,  and  it  was  the 
extension  of  the  Customs  hours.  We  trust  to  have 
the  support  of  the  Commission  in  asking  for  that. 

My  Lord,  there  was  a  misconception  that  arose  with 
regard  to  the  ship  landing  goods  on  the  quayside. 
Section  493,  Sub-section  (4)  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1894,  which  is  a  general  statute,  provides  certain 
conditions  under  whicn  goods  can  be  landed,  and  it 
expressly  enacts  that :  "  If  any  goods  are,  for  the 
purpose  of  convenience  in  assorting  the  same,  landed 
at  the  wharf  where  the  ship  is  discharged,  and  the 
owner  of  the  goods  at  the  time  of  that  landing  has 
made  entry,  and  is  ready  and  offers  to  take  delivery 
thereof,  and  to  convey  the  same  to  some  other  wharf 
or  warehouse,  the  goods  shall  be  assorted  at  landings 
and  shall,  if  demanded,  be  delivered  to  the  owner 
thereof  within  24  hours  after  assortment  ;  and  the 
expense  of  and  consequent  on  that  landing  and  assort- 
ment shall  be  borne  by  the  shipowner." 

{Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


Mr.  James  Oranstoun  called  to  address  the  Commission. 


11794.  {Chairman.)  You  propose  to  address  us  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  of  Master  Lighitermen  and 
Bargeowners. 

{Mr.  Cransfoun.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  with  your  per- 
mission 1  will  state  the  case  as  it  affects  my  clients. 
I  need  not  occupy  muoh  of  your  time,  because  many  of 


the  arguments  t^hat  have  been  used  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Harper  are  arguments  that  I  initended  to  use.  There 
are  one  or  two  points,  however,  to  which  I  might  draw 
your  attention.  , 

My  Lord,  we  feel  keenly   on   this    question   of   the 
clause  under  which  we  are  exempted  from  paying  any 
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tax  whatever.  Our  reason  for  doing  so  is  that  the  right 
of  free  entry  has  lasted  for  one  hundred  years,  a>nd  free 
delivery  is  now  part  of  the  cuatom  of  the  Port  of 
London.  We  say  that  the  free  admission  of  bar|{es  into 
the  docks  was  absolutely  essential  at  the  time  when  the 
Act  of  1799  was  passed.  The  reason  (as  has  been 
pointed  out  many  times  during  this  inquiry)  was  that 
the  quays,  the  wiharves,  and  the  warehouses  were  full. 
Putting  lit  shortly,  the  harbour  itseH  wa«  inadequate 
for  the  amount  of  shippmg  that  came.  For  that  reason 
the  legielators  and  merchants  at  <tha<t  time  deemed  it 
necessary  to  extend  it.  Thait  was  done  by  means  of 
docks,  and  our  case  is  that  the  docks  were  intended  to 
be  not  only  a  place  for  the  warehousing  of  goods,  but 
also  a  place  into  which  ships  might  go  and  disohaige 
into  ligMers  as  they  had  done  in  the  river.  It  was  im- 
possible for  docks  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  having 
craft  into  which  goods  should  be  di«oharged,  and  we 
submit  that  it  was  not  the  intention  at  that  time  or 
any  other  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the  barge  itself.  It  has 
been  said  in  this  case  that  remuneration  or  compensa- 
ition  was  paid  to  li^termen.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  any  proof  of  that  statement.  Seotdon  121  of  the 
Act  of  1799  expressly  describes  to  whom  compensation 
is  to  be  paid.  If  I  may  put  it  very  shortly,  it  was  to 
persona  connected  with  or  employed  at  the  quays, 
wharves,  or  other  tenements  which  were  taken  away 
or  rendered  of  less  value.  I  think  that  the  sole  object 
of  the  compensation  clause  was  that  certain  persons 
who  had  exclusive  privileges  (namely,  those  connected 
with  the  West  India  trade)  had  their  privileges  taken 
aiway  from  them  and  were  to  be  compensated  for  the 
loflfi."  Any  person  who  was  connected  with  that  trade 
— not  a  lightorman,  because  he  could  not  be  said  to 
be  connected  with  that  trade— who  came  forward  and 
made  his  claim  got  the  compensation.  A  lighterman  re- 
quired no  compensation,  the  extension  did  not  injure 
him  ;  in  fact  it  rather  benefited  his  trade  because  there 
had  been  great  congestion  in  the  river.  Barges  lay  there, 
we  are  told,  for  six  weeks,  and  goods  could  not  be 
lightered  and  there  was  little  or  no  work  for  lightermen 
to  do.  Therefore  the  removal  of  numbers  of  ships  from 
the  river  into  the  dock  was  rather  to  the  advantage  of  the 
lighterman  than  otherwise.  Lighters  simply  floatej 
into  the  docks  with  the  ships  as  their  necessary  atten- 
dants. I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  is  no 
satisfactory  proof  that  compensation  was  made  to 
licjhtermen  as  sudh.  A  case  has  been  nbentioned  on 
this  point,  but  the  applicant  may  have  simply  described 
himself  as  a  lighterman,  or  he  may  have  had  premises 
on  the  land  that  was  taken  for  the  dock,  and  it  may 
have  been  for  that  reason  that  the  compensation  was 
given. 

My  friend  has  just  informed  you  that  in  every  Act 
of  Parliament  except  one  this  exemption  clause  has  been 
inserted.  I  think  he  was  referring  to  the  Victoria 
Dock  Act,  1860.  But  I  venture  to  surbmit  that  there  is 
no  exception.  iSection  42  of  the  Viotoria  Dock  Act  of 
1850  says  that  "It  »hall  be  lawful  for  the  company, 
from  time  to  time,  to  take  or  receive  for  or  m  respect 
of  every  vessel  using  or  entering  the  dock  or  lying 
therein  or  departing  therefrom  such  reasonable  rate 
or  sum  for  every  registered  ton  <rf  such  vessel  as  shall 
not  exceed  the  rates  or  sums  then  usually  paid  in  the 
P^rt  of  London  for  or  in  respect  of  any  vessel  using, 

or  entering,  or  lying  in,  or  ^^rj^^'\fj^?'^,''''jj'^ 
in  the  Port  of  London  surrounded  with  walls,  and  any 
such  rate  or  sum  shall  be  payable  by  the  master  of  suoh 
vessel."  It  might  be  argi^  that  the  words ;  ra  es  or 
sums  then  usually  paid  in  the  Port  of  London     cou  d  not 

include  rates  by  way  of  *,  **  V^^^  ,*^t  ^^/roX 
selves  But  I  go  further  and  say  that  the  docks  could 
not  have  taxed  the  barges  under  that  clause  because  a 
barge  is  not  included  under  the  word  ;  vessel.  W  e 
may  take  it,  therefore,  that  for  a  hundred  years  we  have 
had  this  clause  in  every  Act  of  Parliament  and  as  my 
friend  has  pointed  out  the  custom  of  the  Port  of  Ix>ndon 
has  grown  on  the  privilege  that  was  given  by  Parlia- 
inent  in  the  year  1799.  Vast  sums  of  money  have  been 
laid  out  by  liason  of  these  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the 
whole  business  of  the  Port  of  London  has  been  earned 
on  on  the  faith  of  that  clause  being  retained.  The 
question,  therefore,  of  taxing  barges  is  one  of  pubhc 
imnortance  Our  submission  is  that  nothing  short  of 
absolute  public  necessity  would  warrant  the  Legislature 
fn  reSg  this  exemption  clause  Uhat  we  say  is 
that  the  d<Kk  companies,  after  misfortunes  which  it  is 
not  my  business  to  discuss,  have  no  right  to  come  on  a 
imrticular  occupation  or  trade  such  as  the  lis^hterman  s, 
Lnd  Tmpose  a  to  upon  that  particular  trade  to  recoup 
themselves  the  moneys  they  have  lost.      We  think  it 


a  great  injustice  that  the  thousands   of  pounds   which        j^^,  j 
we  sliould  have  to  pay  should  go  out  oi  our  pocxets    CramUmn, 

into  the  pockots  of  tlie  shareholders  of  the  docic  com-         

pany.     For  what  purpose  ?    >iot  for  the  purpose  oi  un-  2  July  1901 

proving  the  whole  Port,  but  for  the  purpose  of  assisting       

a  particular  dock  company.  Mr.  8cott  says :  "  ihe 
Committee  now  ask  not  to  sweep  away  vestea  interests, 
but  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  small  cnarge  lor  the  use 
of  their  own  legally  vested  property,  which  would 
enable  the  dock  company  not  only  to  live,  but  also  to 
bring  the  docks  to  a  state  of  high  efficiency. '  Can  any- 
one imagine  for  a  moment  that  this  tax  on  barges  alone, 
or  even  combined  with  the  tax  on  the  goods  ligntered  in 
barges,  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  docKs  into  a  state  of 
hign  efficiency?  Although  this  proposed  tax  might 
practically  rum  a  great  many  lightermen,  it  certainly 
would  not  put  the  docks  into  a  state  of  high  emciency. 
The  income  to  be  derived  from  a  tax  ot  4i.  on  tne 
tonnage  of  the  barge  and  Is.  6d.  on  the  goods  that  are 
carried  in  the  barge,  although  it  would  be  a  very  heavy 
tax  upon  us,  would  be  entirely  dnsuffieieut  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  which  the  dock  directors  have  in  view. 
Why  is  It  that  we  are  called  upon  to  pay  tnis  tax  /  ihe 
suggestion  is  that  it  is  for  sorvices  rendered  to  us.  The 
service  that  is  suggested  is  cohnected  with  locking  in 
and  locking  out.  1  do  not  think  it  has  been  mentioned 
by  any  of  my  learned  friends,  but  you  must  remember 
that  over  all  these  locks  there  are  public  bridges.  Ihe 
docks  are  placed  on  land  over  which  public  nigh  ways 
went,  and  Mr.  Baggallay  has  pointed  out  over  and 
over  again  in  the  evmence  he  gave  on  the  first  occasion 
he  was  before  the  Commission,  that  with  the  except ioii 
of  the  Tilbury  Dock  there  is  not  a  single  lock  attached 
to  the  whole  of  these  docks  that  has  not  a  public  high- 
way of  some  description  or  other  going  over  it.  Before 
obtaining  their  concessions  the  docks  were  put  under  the 
condition  that  bridges  were  to  be  placed  across  the  lucks, 
and  that  these  bridges  were  not  to  be  kept  open  any. 
longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  Besides,  in  sec- 
tion 100  of  the  Act  of  43  George  111.,  chapter  126  (that 
is  the  Act  of  180.3),  is  was  distinctly  stated  that:  "  Ihe 
East  India  Dock  Company  and  their  successors  shall, 
and  they  are  hereby  required  at  their  own  costs  and 
charges,  to  construct  and  make  or  cause  to  be  con- 
structed and  made  such  locks  and  other  works  as  shall 
enable  lighters  and  other  craft  loaded  or  unloaded  at 
all  times  of  the  tide  in  a  reasonable  manner  to  pass  and 
repass  to  and  from  the  Biver  Thames  into  and  trom  the 
said  docks  and  basins,  and  the  said  ships  or  vessels 
loading  or  unloading  therein."  There  was  the  legal 
obligation  on  the  part  of  that  dock  company  to  make 
and  construct  such  locks  or  ways  as  to  enable  lighters 
or  craft  loaded  or  unloaded  to  go  out  and  in  at  all  states, 
of  the  tide.  Now  how  does  that  compare  with  their 
present  position  ?  The  docks  do  not  pretend  to  let  us 
in  at  all  states  of  the  tide.  Our  complaint  all  along 
has  been  that  if  they  woidd  let  us  in  as  that  Act  of  Par- 
liament says  ^^^  should  let  us  in,  there  would  not  be 
this  congestion  that  is  spoken  of.  At  the  present 
moment  they  lock  in  three  and  a  half  hours  or  four 
hours  before  high  water.  Hence  the  congestion,  for 
the  barges  have  to  be  there  for  some  considerable  time. 
The  dock  officials  say  that  all  they  are  bound  to  do  is 
to  open  the  gates  and  let  us  in  ;  that  that  is  all  the 
right  we  have.  We  do  not  claim  any  more.  What  we 
want,  however,  is,  that  control  shotild  be  exercised  by 
the  dock  company  over  the  barges  that  are  at  the 
entrance  of  the  dock  in  the  same  way  as  the  traffic  in 
a  public  thoroughfare  is  controlled.  Now  let  me 
return  to  the  question  of  bridges.  Our  contention  is 
that  if  services  are  rendered  to  barges  when  being 
locked  in  and  out,  these  services  are  rendered  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  docks  to  carry  out  their  own 
obligations.  They  are  bound  to  do  it.  The  evidence 
on  this  point  (and  we  could  not  have  better  evidence), 
is  that  of  Mr.  Baggallay.  This  question  was  put  to 
him  (Question  6844)  :  "  Where  is  it  that  you  lend  assist- 
ance to  the  barges?  (A.)  I  may  say  at  all  entrances 
where  there  are  public  road  bridges,  and  where,  if  wo 
did  not  hurry  the  barges  through  and  render  them 
every  assistance,  we  should  be  causing  great  inconve- 
nience to  traffic  along  the  roads.  The  Blackwall  instance 
is  a  good  one  ;  if  we  did  not  get  the  barges  through 
quickly  there  we  should  get  miles  of  traffic  on  the  road 
blocked  ;  therefore  we  use  our  capstans  and  all  the 
machinery  we  have,  and  put  a  tug  there  to  help  them 
through.  But  we  do  not  do  that  at  Tilbury,  where 
there  is  no  public  inconvenience.  If  a  man  takes  an 
hour  coming  in,  it  does  not  really  affect  us  very  much." 
Again,  in  answer  to  Question  830,  in  which  he  was 
describing  to  the  Commission  the  various  docks,  he 
said  :   "I  mention  all  these  bridges  over,  because  having 
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Mr  J        to  open  so  many  swing  public  road  bridges  is  sometimes 
Cmiw'toiin.    a  great  factor  in  the  aelay  ait  the  docks.      To  Questions 

916  and  917  he  says  that  these  bridges  cause  consider- 

2  July  1901.   ^ble  delay  to  the  locking  aad  are  a  continuous  source 
^"^^       of  trouble  and  annoyance,  and  in  the  answers  to  Ques- 
tions 925,  929,   and  948,   he  says  they  interfere  very 
much  with  the  locking  of  vessels. 

11795.  (,^ir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Cannot  the  lighters 
go  underneath  the  bridges? 

{Mr.  Cransioun.)  I  think  not. 

11796.  (Sir  John  W olfe -Barry.)  They  surely  can  at 
many  states  of  the  tide? 

(Mr.  Cranaioun.)  Certainly  they  do  not  go  under- 
neath the  bridges  if  the  tide  is  full.  They  oould  not. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  in  some  states  of  tihe  tide 
the  lighters  oould  not  get  underneath  the  bridges.  At 
all  events,  in  dealing  with  the  claim  for  services  ren- 
dered to  barges  the  existence  of  these  bridges  must  be 
taken  into  account.  Our  contention  is  that  tihe  render- 
ing of  these  services  is  obligatory.  The  docks  are  bound 
to  render  them  in  their  own  interests  to  carry  out  their 
own  undertaking. 

11797.  (Mr.  Ellis.)  In  order  to  get  this  clear— you 
have  told  us  that  there  is  a  public  right  over  those 
locks  in  the  shape  of  a  road.  Do  you  put  it  that  the 
public  right  not  only  ensures  that  the  gate  shall  be 
opened  promptly  and  closed  promptly  in  order  to  avoid 
the  long  lines  of  trafl&c  that  would  ensue,  but  that  it 
increases  your  original  right  to  enter  the  locks.  Does 
it  touch  your  right? 

{Mr.  Cranstoun.)  No,  it  does  not  affect  my  right  at 
all. 

11798.  {Mr.  Ellis.)  It  assists  it  practically  as  you 
have  explained? 

{Mr.  Cranstoun.)  Yes.     Indirectly  it  assists  us,  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  bhe  services  are  voluntary  services 
rendered  to  the  barges.     Mr.  Scott  is  claiming  this  tax 
for   services   rendered.     He   said   (Q.    5887):    "If   the 
lightermen  pay  us  a  certain  sum    for  the   service  we 
render  naturally  a  certain  obligation  must  fall  on  us 
which  to-day  does  not  exist."       We  contend  that  the 
obligation  is  already  in  existence,  and  that  there  are 
other  reasons  than  the  congestion  of  barges  that  call 
for  these  services. 
117£0.  {Mr.  Ellis.)  You  point  to  the  traffic? 
{Mr.  Cranstoun.)  I  point  to  the   circumstance  that 
the   roads  going   across  these   locks  necessitate  their 
prompt   opening   and   shutting,    and    that  bai^ges    are 
assisted  in  order  that  that  work  may  be  carried  through. 
Now,  while  I  am  on  the  point  of  congestion  I  would 
refer  to  the  1879  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Boaf d  of  Trade  on  the  Navigation  of  the  Biver 
'Thames,  which  has  been  mentioned  more  than  once,  in 
these  proceedings,  and  in  which  the  crowding  of  barges 
on  the  river  was  to  some  extent  gone  into.       In  the 
minutes  of  evidence   I    find   that- the   principal   dock 
master  of  the  East  and  West  India  Docks  was  one  of 
the  witnesses  called.     In  speaking  of  the  towing  out  of 
barges  there  was  no  suggestion  of  any  congestion  so  far 
^s  the  docks  were  concerned.       In  answer  to  Question 
4898   he  said  :    "  We  have  towed  30  or  40  out  of   the 
entrance  at  once,  just  to  give  them   a  start  into  the 
river."       The  dock*  master  of  the  Surrey  Commercial 
Dock  was  called,  and  Question  5178  was  this :    "  But 
I  suppose  that  the  inconvenience  in  your  docks  of  local 
crowding  only  takes  place  at  the  dock  entrances? — (A.) 
Yes,  just  at  the  dock  entrances."      Mr.  Maitland  was 
called  ;    I  think    he  was   connected  with   the   London 
Dock.     He  was   asked:    "Do  you   find    any  inconve- 
nience from  the  aggregation  of  barges  so  near  the  en- 
trance ? "      His  answer  was :    "  Yes,  that  is  where  we 
do  find  inconvenience  with  the  ships."      That  was  in 
1879,  when  I  do  not  suppose  the  state  of  things  was  very 
different  from  what  it  is  now.   .   It  was  diflicult  for  the 
dock  companies  then,  and  it  may  be  difficult  for  them 
now,  to  perform  their  statutory  duties,  but  for  this  the 
barges  are  not  to  blame.      Under  the  Act  of  43  George 
III.,  chapter  126,  section  100,  the  East  India  Dock  Com- 
pany was  under  an  obligation  at  their  own  costs  and 
charges  to  assist  barges  out  and  in  at  all  proper  states 
of  the  tide. 

The  next  eitpense  that  the  dorks  say  we  put  them  to 
is  the  ])umDing  of  water  to  supply  the  loss  which  is 
occasioned  by  lor.king  in  and  locking  out,  and  the  cost 
of  dredging. 

Now,  is  this  an  expense  that  is  caused  by  barges  only, 
or  for  which  barges  are  responsible?      I  submit  not. 


because  when  you  have  a  large  ship,  say,  of  10,000  tons, 
coming  into  tne  docks  you  nave  only  to  consider  the 
displacement  of  wator  tiiat  she  causes  in  the  dock  in 
which  she  is  placed.  The  weight  of  water  she  displaces 
equals  the  weight  of  the  vessel  with  everything  she  has 
on  board.  A  barge  has  no  such  displacemenc  as  that 
So  far  as  the  barge  is  concerned,  it  would  be  simply  the 
cargo  that  it  carried,  plus  the  weight  of  the  hull.  It 
has  no  engines  or  macuinery  of  any  kind,  and  it  would 
require  a  very  large  number  of  barges  to  go  into  that 
dock  to  displace  anything  like  the  amount  of  water  that 
is  displaced  by  a  vessel  ot  the  tonnage  I  have  mentioned. 
With  reference  to  dredging,  I  submit  that  the  barges 
are  not  responsible  for  that.  It  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  work  in  the  docks,  and  it  is  in 
evidence  that  it  may  be  owing,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
to  the  faulty  construction  of  the  entrances  to  the  docks. 
Another  piece  of  evidence  that  was  given  by  Mr.  Bag- 
gallay  was  that  the  Thames  water  is  muddier  now  than 
it  ever  was.  If  that  be  so,  whether  the  water  is  pumped 
in  or  enters  in  the  ordinary  way  upon  the  flood  tide, 
it  follows  that  more  mud  is  collected  than  formerly,  and 
more  dredging  is  required.  It  does  not  follow  that 
tliere  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  locking  in  and 
locking  out  of  barges.  Upon  this  point,  the  very  great 
expense  of  conveying  the  mud  to  Barrow  deeps  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  That  is  a  distance  that  they  were  not 
bound  to  carry  to  until  recent  times.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  submit  to  you  that  these  expenses 
are  not  to  be  attributed  to  barges.  Now  as  to  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  baizes  that  enter  the  docks.  Mr. 
Scott  has  said  that  in  the  year  1899,  137,193  barges  en- 
tered the  dock,  and  taking  theoe  as  of  an  average  of  60 
tons,  the  aggregate  tonnage  would  be  8,231,680  tons.  I 
desire  to  remind  the  Commission  that  this  calculation  is 
based  not  on  the  net  registered  tonnage  (as  in  the  case  of 
ships),  but  on  the  burthen  tonnage  of  the  barges.  It 
was  pointed  out  to  you  that  the  gross  tonnage 
of  a  ship  is  sometimes  2^  times  more  than  the 
net  tonnage.  The  piincipal  witness  on  that 
point  was  Mr.  Girdlestone,  who  (Question  4697) 
made  this  remarkable  statement,  which  I  will 
read.  ''There  are  two  other  matters  I  should  just 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  in  regard 
to  revenue.  The  first  is  that  the  present  system  of 
measurement  of  tonnage  has  led,  and  is  leading  still 
more  than  formerly,  to  great  anomalies  in  regard  to 
the  weight  of  goods  carried  in  the  ship.  The  modern 
liner  now  brings  2  to  2^,  som&times  even  3,  tons  per 
register  ton,  which  is  the  unit  of  taxation  in  regard  to 
the  vessel.  The  consequence  is,  as  regards  the  Port  of 
Bristol,  that  as  com^pared  with  the  .measurement  in 
force  in  1888,  we  are  losing  £6,282  per  annum  by  the 
clever  way  in  which  shipbuilders  m<aniage  to  build  ves- 
sels of  small  registered  tonnage,  but  tremendous  carry- 
ing capacity.  I  can  submit  figures  to  the  Commission 
illustrating  this  matter  so  far  as  Bristol  is  concerned, 
but  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  all  x>ort9,  because 
the  modern  vessel  requires  an  enormous  expenditure, 
a  bigger  lock,  a  deeper  sill,  and  prodigiously  in- 
creased shed  accommodation  as  compared  with 
the  vessel  which  was  in  vogue  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  All  the  dock  revenues  of  the  countrv  are 
suffering  from  this  system  of  measurement.*'  ifow, 
it  ha 3  been  given  in  evidence  (Q.  3707)  by  Mr.  Jacobs 
that  79  tons  is  the  average  burthen  tonnage  of  a  barge. 
The  register  tonnage  being  to  the  burthen  tonnage  in 
the  proportion  of  three  to  five,  the  average  register  ton- 
nage will  be  47  tors.  137,193  barges  would,  therefore, 
ablegate  only  6,446,071  tons — ^nearly  two  millions  less 
than  Mr.  Scott's  figures,  and  if  we  reckon  the  tonnage 
of  barges  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Soott  reckons  the  net 
tonnage  of  a  ship,  the  average  tonnage  would  be  39j, 
and  on  this  calculation  137,193  barges  would  aggregate 
only  5,419.123  tons.  On  this  point  I  would  also  refer 
the  Commissioners  to  what  is  said  in  the  Preamble  of 
the  Di>ck  Company's  Bill  of  1901. 

Xow  another  point  that  I  have  to  deal  with  is  the 
amount  of  the  tax  that  is  intended  to  be  placed  upon 
us.  The  proposal  is  that  there  should  be  a  tax  on  the 
barge  at  the  rate  of  4d-  a  ton,  and  in  addition  to  that 
there  is  to  be  a  tax  of  Is.  6d.  on  the  goods  that  are  car- 
ried in  the  barge.  Xow,  compare  that  with  what  a  ship 
has  to  pay.  A  ship  of  1,000  tons  register  carries  at  least 
2,000  tons  of  cargo.  That  ship  may  enter  a  dock  with 
2,000  tons  at  Is.  a  ton,  and  she  may  also  leave  with 
2,000  tons  without  extra  charge.  She  pays  only  for 
coming  in,  and  although  she  may  carry  4,000  tons  (2,000 
in  and  2,000  out)  »he  pars  Is.  on  1,000  tons  only.  That 
is  £50.     How  will  it  be  with  a  b«rge?    If  a  barge 
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takes  in  2,000  tons  and  bidn^  out  2,GO0  tons,  she  would 
not  be  oharged  on  1,000  tons  only,  but  she  would  be 
charged  on  4,000,  which  is  the  burthen  tonnage.  So 
that  the  barge  has  to  pay  more  than  four  times  as  muoh 
ae  the  ship  has  to  pay ;  2,000  tons  at  4d.  for  the  baige, 
«uid  4,000  tone  at  Is.  6d*  That  is,  she  would  have  to 
pay,  if  full,  £333  68.  dd.,  whereas  the  ship  would  only 
have  to  pay  £50.  That  we  sabmit  is  an  anomaly  that 
is  absolutely  fatal  to  this  proposal.  Why  is  the  barge- 
owner  to  be  taxed  on  the  burthen  tonnage  of  his  barge, 
that  is,  on  the  full  carrying  oapacdty,  when  a  ship  is 
only  taxed  on  her  net  tonnage,  which  is  sometimes  as 
muoh  as  two  and  a  half  tiimes  less  than  the  gross  ton- 
nage.  Besides,  the  exemption  is  still  to  hold  good  with 
regard  to  the  dooW  own  barges,  and  these  I  am  told 
are  one-tenth  of  the  numrber  frequenting  the  dock ;  to 
barges  engaged  in  transhipping  goods ;  and  to  barges 
carrying  coal.  With  regard  to  all  theee  there  is  to  be 
no  tax.  !Now,  when  I  point  out  to  you  that  in  one 
particular  business  alone,  the  Thames  Steam  Tug  and 
Lighterage  Comfpany,  a  penny  a  ton  on  the  goods  that 
they  carry  would  repreoentt  5  per  cent,  on  their  share 
capital,  that  would  mean  £5,000  a  year,  wihicE  is  the 
whole  of  the  dividend  the  shareholders  get,  you  will  at 
once  see  how  unreasonable  it  is  that  such  a  tax  ae  this 
idiould  be  put  upon  ue.  As  to  a  tax  of  Is.  lOd.  on  the 
ton,  I  am  informed  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  the  lighterage  buainess  to  bear  it.  The  proposition 
of  the  dodc  ooonpaniee,  so  far  ae  the  amount  goee.  mus^ 
at  all  events  be  very  greatly  reduced,  and  as  I  said 
before,  even  if  it  be  only  a  small  tax  that  is  to  be 
placed  on  bargee,  that  will  cripple  our  trade,  and  will 
certainly  not  be  euf&cnent  to  carry  out  the  improvements 
that  the  dock  companies  desire. 

The  only  other  point  that  I  have  to  deal  with  is  the 
question  of  compulsory  pilotage.  We  have  no  com- 
plaint to  ^ake  againet  the  pilots  themselves,  but  what 
we  do  consider  a  great  hardship  is  that  the  legislature 
in  the  event  of  a  collision  has  relieved  the  ship  of  all 
liability  when  she  has  a  compulsoiy  pilot  on  board  and 
has  transferred  liability  to  the  pilot  who  frequently 
cannot  pay,  and  if  he  can,  is  only  liable  for  £100.  We 
think  this  a  point  that  we  may  well  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioners, seeing  that  in  foreign  countries  a  ship  under 
compulsory  pilotage  is  not  exempt  from  liability.  1 
will  refer  to  three  cases  on  the  question  of  the  employ- 
ment of  pilots,  one  under  French  law.  one  under  Dutch 
law,  and  another  under  the  law  regulating  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Lower  Danube.  In  all  these  cases,  although 
the  shipovmer  was  bound  by  law  to  have  a  pilot  on 
board,  the  ship  was  not  exempt  from  liability  for 
damage  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  the  pilot  she  had 


on  board.  The  first  case  is  that  of  "  The  Augusta  "  in  Mr.  J, 
A  spinalis  Reports,  Volume  6  (new  series),  page  58,  Crtmstoun. 
and  page  161.  It  decided  that  although  the  employ-  --r — - 
ment  of  a  pilot  by  a  vessel  entering  the  Port  of  "^  ^  ^*^^' 
Havre  is  by  French  law  compulsory,  such  pilot  does 
not  as  of  right,  as  is  the  case  in  England,  super- 
sede the  master  and  take  charge  of  the  ship,  but, 
according  to  French  decisions,  the  master  remains  in 
charge,  the  pilot  being  merely  his  adviser,  hence, 
though  the  master  may  allow  such  pilot  to  take  charge 
in  fact  the  owners  are  not  exempted  from  liability  for 
damage  done  to  another  ship  by  the  negligence  of  the 
pilot.  The  next  case  is  the  "  Prins  Hemlrik  "  decided 
in  1809,  and  reported  in  Aspinall's  Reports,  Volume  8 
(new  series),  page  548.  The  decision  in  this  case  was 
that  althougn  certain  vessels  navigating  the  River 
Scheldt  are  compelled  by  Dutch  law  to  ts^e  and  pay  a 
pilot,  nevertheless  pilotage  in  those  waters  is  not  com- 
pulsory in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  to  be  compulsory 
according  to  English  law  in  order  to  discharge  the 
owners  from  liability  for  the  fault  of  the  pilot.  The 
last  case  is  the  "  Agnes  Otto  "  in  6  AspinalFs  Reports 
(new  series),  page  119,  where  it  was  shown  that 
the  provisions  of  Articles  85,  89  and  92  of  the 
regulations  for  the  navigation  of  the  Lower  Danube 
makins  the  employment  of  pilots  by  steamers 
compulsory,  but  confining  their  duties  to  pointing  out 
the  local  peculiarities  of  the  river  and  leaving  the 
responsibility  of  the  navigation  with  the  master,  do 
not  relieve  shipowners  from  liability  for  damage  solely 
caused  by  the  negligent  navigation  of  the  pilot.  We 
have  also  to  submit  that  a  limit  should  be  put  on  the 
liability  of  a  master  lighterman  for  damage  done  by  his 
barge.  As  you  are  aware,  he  is  compelled  to  have  a 
licensed  man  on  board,  and  if  the  barge  comes  into 
collision  or  does  damage  through  his  fault  the  master 
is  liaible  to  the  full  amount  of  the  damage  that  has  been 
done.  On  this  question  the  Commission  have  had  the 
evidence  (in  an  answer  given  to  Question  3772)  of  Mr. 
Jacobs,  who  cited  an  instance  where  a  master  lighter- 
man waa  compelled  to  pay  £2,000  for  damages  done  by 
his  barge  to  a  steamer  and  her  cargo,  whereas,  if  the 
barge  had  been  propelled  by  sails  and  registered  under 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  her  owners'  liability  would 
have  been  £588,  and  no  more.  We  contend  that  the 
right  to  limit  his  liability  is  as  strong  in  the  case  of  the 
lighterman  as  in  the  case  of  the  shipowner.  My  Lord, 
I  have  nothing  to  say  with  regard  to  the  particular 
Trust  or  governing  body  that  should  be  appointed  to 
rejrulate  the  Port,  but  whatever  that  Trust  may  be  I 
submit  that  so  important  a  body  as  the  Master  Lighter- 
men and  Bargeowners  should  be  represented  on  the* 
board  of  Directors  or  Trustees. 


Mr.  Claude  Baooallat,  K.C,  called  to  address  the  Commission. 


11800.  (Chairman.)  We  understand  you  appear  now 
on  behalf  of  the  Thames  Canservancy  ? 

(Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  Yes,  my  Lord.       I   do   not 
propose  to  follow  some  of  my  learned  friends  into  much 
of  the  detail  that  has  been  given  before  the  Commission. 
What  I  want  first  of   all  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  to  is  this.       Of   course,  representing   the 
lliames  ClJonservancy,  I  am  in  a  sense  in  the  position  of 
being  on  trial.       There  have  been,  no  doubt,  a  great 
many  accusations    made  against   the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy, and  a  great  many  suggestions  as  to  their  short- 
comings and  wrongdoings,  but  I  have  been  most  care- 
fully through  the  evidence,  and    it  seems   to  me  that 
when  one  comes  to  look  at  the  matter  and  summarise 
what  the  complaints  against  the  action  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  in  the  past  have  been,  they  come  simply 
— if  I  may  put  it  in  tnat  way — to  an  alleged  indifference 
to  the  necessity  for  imjiroving  the  channel.       That  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  of  the  complaint. 
I  have  looked  very  carefully  through  the  evidence,  and 
T  cannot  find  from  beginning  to  end  any  fault-finding 
with  the  Thames  Conservancy  as  regards  any  one  of 
the  number  of  duties  they  have  to  perform  throughout 
the  length  of  the  river,  from  Cricklade,  in  Wiltshire, 
down  to  the  Xore,  except  that  one  with  resfard  to  the 
channel  of  the  Thames.      I  do  not  deny  that  that  is  an 
important  one,  and  I  am  ffoing  to  deal  with  it,  but  that 
is  the  only  complaint.      There  was  one  suggestion,  by  a 
Mr.  Matthews,  a  member  of  the  London  County  Council, 
and  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Matthews  and  Luff,  ship 
brokers,  about  some  moorings.       That  is  a  complaint 
made    at    Question    2334,     which    I    think    you    will 
findy   if   it   is    a   matter   which  is    really  worth    con- 


sideration when  you  have  all  these  important  matters       »#    ^ 
to  consider,  is  sufllciently  answered  by  Mr.  Philipson's    rJ^!,'„iL^ 
evidence    at    Questions    7644    and     7545.      That    is    ^^|^***y» 
the  only  complaint  I   can  find,    and    the  whole   com-         — ^ 
plaint  comes  down  to  this ;    that  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy has  not  kept  pace  with  the  times  in  providing 
a  navigable  channel,  either  as  regards  the  width  or  the 
depth  suitable  or  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  up 
to  the  docks.       That  is  the  whole  complaint,  and  that 
is  what  I  want  to  deal  with ;   and  in  dealing  with  that 
I  want  first  of  all  to  assure  the  Commission  that  there 
is  no  object  on  the  part  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  in* 
neglecting  any  such  duty.       They  are  not  a  financial 
body ;    that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  a  body  like  a  dock 
company  even,  or  a  shipping  company,  or  anybody  else 
who  have  any  dividends  to  look  to,  or  anything  of  that 
sort.       They  are  not  a  financial  body  in  any  sense  of 
the  word.       They  are  simply  a  body  of  trustees,  and 
nothing  else,  and,  therefore,  they  have  no  pecuniary 
interest  either  in  starving  the  river,  or  in  increasing  the 
charges  they  make  for  any  services  for  which  they  have 
power  to  make  a  charge.      Therefore  any  neglect  which 
there  may  have  been  in  respect  of  performing  that  one 
duty  of  the  many  duties  which  Parliament  has  put  upon 
them  must  primd  facia  be  altributable  to  some  inherent 
want  of  power  to  perform  that  duty.      I  think  you  will- 
find  that  that  is  so  when  vou  come  to  look  ioto  it.    Now 
let  us  just  see  what  the  hirtory  of  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy has  been,  and  this  will  be  material  when  I  coji»\ 
to  deal  shortly,  as  I   shall   do,  with    some  suggestea 
schemes  made  by  some  bodies  here  for  a  new  authority 
to  deal  with  the  river.      Only  as  recentlv  as  1867,  only 
44  years  ago.  Parliament  created  the  Thames  Consei- 
vancy.     Why  1    Not  as  my  friend  Mr.  Scrutton  said  yes- 
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Mr.  C.        terJay,  at  the  instance,  or  at  the  promotion  of  the  City 
BafjgcUlay,    Corporation.      Nothing  of  the  sort.    Parliament  created 
K.c.  the  Thames  Conservancy  in  order,  as  appears  from  the 

'  ,  ~ — 7  preamble  of  the  bill  (the  preamble  of  the  bill  is  set  out 
•J  July  iwi.  pretty  fully  in  the  evidence  by  Mr.  Philipson  at  Question 
3,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  read  it  now)  that  they  might 
take  over  the  duties  of  the  river  with  regard  to  the  con- 
eervation  of  the  river,  and  that  they  might  take  over  not 
only  from  the  Corporation,  but  also  from  the  Crown, 
all  rights  in  the  foreshores  and  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
itself  ;  and  that  those  duties  of  conservancy  which  ha^l 
hitherto  been  performed  by  the  various  bodies — some 
by  the  Trinity  House  as  regards  the  ballastage  and 
various  other  matters,  some  of  those  as  regards 
dredging  by  the  Trinity  House,  and  some  of  those 
as  regards  various  matters  by  the  C\ty  Corporation — 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  body.  That  was 
the  object  of  it,  and  Parliament  created  that  body  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  upper  river  at  all.  The  City 
Corporation's  limits  of  jurisdiction  at  that  time  were 
limited,  so  far  as  the  upper  river  went,  to  the  City 
boundary  stone  at  Staines,  which  about  a  century  ago 
was  the  top  of  the  tideway  of  the  Thames,  because  all 
those  locks  below  that  point  have  been  made  within  the 
last  100  years  or  so.  That  was  where  the  tail  of  the  tide 
went  up  to  at  that  time,  and  Parliament  placed  the 
whole  of  the  tideway  and  the  waters  which  were  still 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  City  Corporation  in  the 
hands  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  and  under  their  con- 
trol. The  Thames  Conservancy  was  a  body  of  gradual 
growth.  Parliament  at  .first  created  only  a  small  body 
of  twelve  members,  but  as  early  as  1864  they  increased 
very  largely — as  you  will  see  if  you  look  at  the  Act  of 
that  year— the  powers  and  the  duties  of  the  Conservancy 
Board,  and  at  the  same  time  they  increased  the  repre- 
sentations of  various  interests  upon  the  Board.  Of 
course  all  those  Acts  now  are  consolidated  in  the  one 
Act  of  1894.  All  I  want  now  to  show  is  that  what  you 
are  now  asked  to  do  is  to  go  back  and  to  separate  this 
and  take  away  from  the  Thames  Conservancy  what  was 
the  original  cause  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  being 
created.  A  very  strong  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons — a  Committee  of  15  members  presided  over 
l)y  Mr.  Gibson  Milner— sat  in  1865  and  reported  that 
the  control  of  the  upper  Thames,  on  a<jcount  of  its 
impecunious  position,  should  be  added  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  and  they  were  made 
the  body  to  control  it.  What  that  Committee  said  in 
their  rei>ort  is  all  summed  up  in  one  short  sentence. 
They  said  that  the  navigation-  of  the  upper  and  lowei 
Thames  should  be  placed  under  the  same  management. 
Tt  was  in  consequence  of  that  that  in  1866 
the  Board  of  Trade  introduced  a  bill,  which  be- 
came the  Act  of  1866,  and  which  placed  the  upper 
navigation  under  the  control  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy. That  is  how  it  came  about  that  the  body 
which  was  originally  created  to  deal  with  the  tidal 
waters  and  the  port  came  to  be  the  body  which  had 
the  upper  river  work  to  deal  with.  As  I  said,  you  have 
■not  had  any  complaint  whatever  with  regard  to  the 
performance  of  their  duties  by  this  body  except  this  one 
with  regard  to  dredging.  On  behalf  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  I  am  going  to  admit  that  the  channel 
wants  further  dredging  both  as  regards  depth  and  as 
regards  width.  It  would  be  of  no  use  to  deny  it.  ^o 
one  questions  that.  The  difficulty  that  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy has  had  to  deal  with  has  been  that  they  have 
not  had  the  funds,  and  they  have  no  funds  available  for 
this  dredging.  I  think  the  evidence  before  you  shows 
that  the  funds  which  they  have  at  their  command  at 
the  present  moment  are  used  to  the  full.  There  is  no 
■suggestion  that  they  have  any  money  which  is  free  to 
.  jcarry  out  any  further  work.  Now  let  me  first  see  what 
took  p'-ace  in  1894  and  1896.  In  1894  no  doubt  a  refer- 
ence was  ma<le  by  Section  189  which  has  been  referred 
to  several  times,  to  a  Commission,  the  Chairman  of 
which  was  Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.  Now  I  know  a  good 
deal  about  that  clause,  because  I  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  fighting  of  that  clause  on  the  bill  of  1894. 

11801-2.  (Mr.  EUis.)  Are  you  the  Mr.  Baggallay  who 
brought  up  the  clause? 

{Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  Yes,  I  am,  sir.  I  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  drawing  of  this  clause,  and 
I  will  tell  you  what  it  was  founded  upon  ;  the  Kibble 
Navigation  Clause,  which  I  had  also  had  to  deal  with 
a  few  years  previously.  This  particular  clause  pro- 
vided for  two  things.  No  doubt  the  Commission  found 
a  great  difficulty  in  fully  reporting  upon  that  clause. 
I  do  not  make  any  complaint  whatever  of  that  Com- 
mission not  having  been  able  to  report  in  a  way  which 


the  Thames  Conservancy  would  have  liked ;  in  a  way, 
that  is  to  say,  which  would  have  helped  them.    There 
were  two  matters  referred  to ;  one  was  whether  there 
was  any  dredging  or  other  operation  practicable  for  a 
certain  portion  ot  the  river  ;  the  second  was  as  to  the 
probable    cost  of   such   dredging,    and    the    means  by 
which  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  such  cost  should  be 
provided.     The  final    clause,    which    was    one    about 
wAich  there  was  a  deal  of  argument,  was  this:    *'If 
any   dredging   or    other    operations   shall     be     recom- 
mended in  the  report  of  the  said  Commission  the  Con- 
servators shail,   as  soon  as  may  be  reasonably  piactic- 
able  after  a  copy  of  such  report  shall  have  been  received 
by     them     as     aforesaid,     either     proceed     to     carry 
out    such     dredging    or    other    operations,    or    apply 
to     Parliament    for    ail     such     powers    as     &hall    be 
desirable    to     enable    them     to    give     effect     to    the 
recommendations    of    the    said    Commission."    But  the 
condition  precedent  to  the  carrying  out  of  that  last 
portion  of  the   paragraph  was   never  fulfilled.     I  am 
sure  the  honourable  member  will  not .  mind  my  criti- 
cising that.     I  do  not  complain.     There  may  have  been 
very  good  reason  for  th.e  report  not  having  been  made. 
I  am   only  concerned   now   in  showing   how   we,   the 
Thames  Conservancy,  were  in  a  difficulty  in  going  to 
Parliament  under  that  section,  because,  if  your  Lord- 
ship looks  at  paragraph  49  of  the  Commission's  Report, 
they  sum  up  their  report  in  these  words :     "  Having 
come,  with  some  regret,  to  the  conclusion  that  works  in 
the  river  between  Thorney  Creek  and  the  Nore  cannot 
at  present  be  recommended,  we  have  found  it  unneces- 
sary to  proceed  with  the  second  branch  of  our  inquiry, 
namely,   the  source  from  which  funds   should   be   pro- 
vided   for   works  of   improvement   within   that   area." 
They   do   not   inquire   into  that ;  they  do   not   report 
upon  that  ;   and,  therefore,  the  very  backbone  which 
the   Thames   Conservancy   required  before  they  could 
go  to  anybody  to  get  the  money  with  which  to  carry 
cut  any  work,  was  withheld  from  them.     It  would  be 
no  use  for  them  to  go  to  Parliament  for  powers  at  that 
time  to  tax  the  shipping,  or  anything  else.     It  would 
have  been  said  to  them  at  once  when  they  had  gone 
before  Parliament,  "  Why,  the  Commission  said  them- 
selves  that     works     in     the     river     cannot     at     pre- 
sent   be    recommended."      That  would    have    been  the 
answer  if  they  had  promoted  a  bill,  or  asked  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  promote  a  bill,     1  am  speaking   of  this 
matter  as  being  a  matter  of  dereliction  on  the  part  of 
the  Conservancy  in  not  complying  with  Section  189, 
because  that  is  a  matter  which  was  argued.     Tou,  sir, 
will  know,  because  you  had  some  part  in  the  Thames 
Conservancy   Act  of    1894,    you    know    I    had    a  great 
deal  to  do  with  that  bill. 

{Mr.  Lyttelton.)  The  chief  part,  I  think. 

{Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  That  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  resisted  that  clause  at  that  time.  I  think  I 
cross-examined  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  myself  upon 
it,  because  where  were  the  funds  coming  from  to  carry  it 
out. 

11803.  {Mr.  Ellis.)  You  admit  that  Section  189  rf  the 
Thames  Conservancy  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter  ? 

{Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  I  quite  agree. 

11804.  {Mr.  Ellis.)  May  I  take  it  from  you  that  the 
reason  this  mandatory  enactment  that  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy should  apply  to  Parliament  under  certain 
circumstances  was  not  followed  up  by  them  was  that 
you  considered  the  Wolfe-Barry  Commission  an  incon- 
clusive report  in  that  respect? 

{Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  That  is  absolutely  what  I  ara 
instructed. 

11805.  {Mr.  Ellis.)  It  did  not  contain,  in  fact,  such 
a  recommendation,  according  to  your  judgment,  as  was 
meant  by  this  last  paragraph  ? 

{Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  That  is  absolutely  my  point. 
You  have  grasped  my  point  exactly.  That  seems  to  me 
to  go  to  the  root  of  the  whole  complaint,  which  has 
been  made  with  regard  to  the  Thame«  Conservancy  here. 
It  practically  goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole  complaint 
against  them  as  a  body,  which  is  of  being  in  default 
as  regards  a  duty  which  they  had  got  to  perform.  That 
is  absolutely  the  position. 

11806.  {Mr.  Ellis.)  Of  course  you  will  not  take  it 
that  I  assent  ? 

{Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  Of  course,  I  quite  under- 
stand that  you  are  only  asking  me  whether  that  is  the 
position  I  am  taking  up.  Now  let  me  just  follow  that 
up  for  a  moment,  because  that  now  brings  me  to  my 
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Meand  point,  wliioh  U,  would  it  have  been  any  nse  for 
the  Thame*  Oo«i«er7ancy,  if  they  oonsidefred  dredging 
was  nooeeeaary,  or  would  it  have  been  any  use  for  the 
Tb»mee  Cbnaervanoy  if  they  were  pressed  to  do  bo,  we 
will  say,  by  a  strong  body  of  shipowners  or  others,  to 
have  gone  to  Parlisinent  to  ask  for  money  after  thait 
report?  In  the  first  place  I  say  it  would  not,  for  this 
reason,  beeause  that  i^conolmve  report  would  have 
licen  used'  by  their  enemies  (we  know  there  are  heredi- 
tary enemies  of  the  Thames  Conservancy)  against  them. 
Another  point  it  would  have  been  used  for  would  have 
been  this  ;  it  would  have  been  used  to  say  (and  I  think 
I  have  perhaps  dealt  snificiently  with  this  just  now),  that 
it  hating  been  referred  to  that  Commission,  and  that 
Commission  having  made  that  report  in  paragraph  40, 
the  time  had  not  arrived  for  plaoing  any  buiden  upon 
the  shipping  and  upon  the  trade  in  excess  of  what 
existed.  But  I  ^11  assume  for  the  moment  that  Section 
189  of  the  Act  of  1894,  and  that  the  report  of  the 
Lower  Thames  Navigation  Commission— I  purposely  do 
not  use  an  expression  which  has  been  often  used  here, 
the  Wolfe-Barry  Commission,  becanse  I  tlhink,  from  a 
question  I  saw,  that  Sir  John  Wolfe-Bany  put,  he 
would  rather  it  should  not  be  called  the  Wolfe-Barry 
Commission— -it  was  the  Beport  of  the  Lower  Navigation 
Oommi  ssion 

(Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  Quite  so.  I  do  not  want  to 
absolve  myself  of  the  responsibility  in  any  way.  I 
had  the  assistance  of  two  very  able  men,  and  I  do  not 
want  it  to  be  called  merely  my  report. 

{Mr.  Claude  Baggattay.)  There  is  one  question  on  Hue 
notes  which  makes  it  look  a  little  stronger  than  that : 
I  am  alluding  to  Question  171,  because  there  you  are 
made  to  eay  thai  it  was   really  ihe  joint  report  of 
Admiral  Nares  and  Ifr.  Lyster. 

(Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Oh,  no  ;  I  ought  to  have  in- 
cluded myself.  I  signed  it,  and  it  was  mine  as  well 
as  that  of  the  other  gentlemen.  You  may  take  it, 
Mr.  Baggallay.  that  that  Commission  was  entirely 
unanimous. 

(Mr.  Gldude  BaggaUay.)  I  quite  understand  that,  you 
would  rather  treat  it  as  a  unanimous  reports 

(Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  Undoubtedly. 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaMay.)  That  bein^  so,  let  me 
imagine  for  a  moment  the  Act  oi  1894,  Section 
189,  not  acted  upon,  and  the  report  of  the 
Commission  away.  Let  us  eliminate  them  altogether 
from  consideration  for  a  moment,  and  see  then 
whether  IJie  Thames  Conservancy  are  liable  to 
lay  themselves  open  to  a  fair  attack  for  not 
having  gone  to  Parliament  for  further  powers,  because 
I  quite  admit  that  it  might  be  that  they  had  got  a  duty 
outside  that  section.  I  think  the  exietenoe  of  that  sec- 
tion would  have  made  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  go  to 
ParliameooA,  having  regard  to  that  .repoit,  but  I  just  want 
to  see  what  would  have  been  their  position  apart  from 
that  CH  course,  they  have  got  extensive  dredging 
powers  under  oertadn  sections  of  the  Act,  to  which  you 
have  been  refeiTed  over  and  over  again,  and  as  regards 
certain  portdons  of  tiie  river,  I  do  not  think  they  would 
require  any  further  etatuiUwy  powers  than  they  have 
got  now  to  cairy  dut  the  deepening.  T  do  not  know 
how  that  may  be  at  the  very  lowest  portions  of  the  river, 
but,  certainly,  as  regards  certain  portions  of  the  iiyer 
they  have  ample  powers  to  carry  out  such  dredging 
:)perations  as  are  required. 

11807.  (Mr.  TSUis.)  Have  they  money  ? 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  No,  they  have  no  monej. 
The  spirit  is  willing  and  the  flesh  ia  willing 
enough,  but  the  podcets  are  not  deep  enough. 
They  have  not  the  money  to  carry  out  this 
work.  Now,  in  order  to  have  carried  out  this  work, 
they  would  have  had  to  go  to  Parliament,  and,  assum- 
ing ifli«t  difficulty  coirld  have  been  got  over,  which  I 
have  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  Act 
and  the  inclusive  report,  they  wovM  still  have  had  this 
difficulty.  Tlhey  uMt  have  gone  very  soon  after  their 
Aot  of  1894,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  seWe  all 
mattets  exc^>tiiig  that  which  was  particularly  dealt  with 
by  section  189,  for  many  years  to  come.  Ht  was  re- 
giuded  then  as  being  a  seMilement  of  all  tihese  (ques- 
tions for  some  time  to  come ;  I  do  not  say  for  all  time, 
of  course.     P«x4iament  <h>ee  not  bind  itself  for  all  time. 

11808.  (Mr.  EUis.)  Have  you  in  your  mind  the  debate 
which  took  place  in  the  House  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  Thames  Conservancy  Bill,  which  is  alluded  to  in  Sir 
Thomas  Suttierland'e  evidence.  Let  me  refer  you  to 
Question  2075 :  "  Especiallr  the  flttwtement  that  iras  made 
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on  the  lOfch  Julv,  1894,  that  this  Aot  must  not  be  re-       Mr.  C, 
garded  as  a  final  settlement  of  that  matter  ? — (A.)  Yes,"    BagffaUay, 
and  I  put  th^  to  him,   which  was  admstted   by   flir  K.c. 

Frederick  Dixon-Hartland.  a  j^iTTool 

(Mr.    Claude  BaggaUay^  Of  course,   I   auite  admit       ^ > 

that.  No  settlement  in  Parliament  is  a  final  settlement 
in  that  sense.  What  I  meant  was  that  this  was  a  mat- 
ter which  was  regarded  as  being  finally  settled  for  some 
time  to  come.  I  know  it  was  so  regarded  on  many  hands. 
That  is  Ihe  only  way  I  am  putting  it ;  and,  of  course, 
til  is  would  be  a  very  early  date  to  revise  that  settle- 
ment of  1804,  unless  there  was  some  miportant  change 
of  circumstances  which  had  arisen.  But  it  would  have 
been  impossible,  I  believe,  for  the  l%ames  Conservancy 
to  have  introduced  a  bill  fur  providinc^  the  money.  We 
will  assume  for  the  purpose  of  this,  that  the  sum  which 
>Sir  Frederick  Dixon-Hartland  gave  in  evidence  of  about 
£160,000  a  year  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  carry 
out  this  dredging  scheme.  I  think  I  have  given  you 
the  figure  right,  £160,(X)0.  If  thev  had  oome  forward 
that  would  have  meant  putting  burdens  imon  both  shipi» 
and  goods,  or  ships  using  moorings  for  loading  or 
discharging,  or  for  various  purposes  such  as  werc> 
suggested  by  Sir  Frederick  Dixon-Hartland.  I  have 
a  grave  doubt — and  I  have  been  this  morning  looking 
at  Sir  Erskine  May's  book  on  Parliamentary  practice — 
whether  that  bill  could  have  been  promoted  as  a  private 
bin  at  all.  I  have  flot  a  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  it 
would  have  passed  the  House  authorities.  The 
magnitude  of  the  interests  which  are  affected,  and 
the  extent  of  the  area,  and  so  on,  would  have 
made  it  very  doubtful  whether  the  House  of 
Commons  would  have  allowed  that  to  go  forward  aa 
a  private  bill.  But,  even  if  it  did,  what  should  we  havs 
had  to  meet?  We  should  have  had  to  mecit,  in  the  first 
pkce,  onr  sworn  enemtes  of  1804,  the  London  County 
Council.  They  woidd  have  been  there  again  imme- 
dialtely.  They  did  all  they  could  to  wreck  the  biU  of 
1804 ;  and  their  report,  wftuoh  I  waa  looking  at  juat  now, 
Whi<^  was  signed  by  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  as  the 
chainuan  oi  the  committee  of  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil on  the  bill,  and  which  he  put  in  evidence,  shows 
thai  they  were  determined  to  resist  any  attempt  what- 
ever to  .increase  any  of  the  ohargea  or  dues  or  burdens 
upon  the  trade  or  navigation  in  the  lower  river.  What 
he  proposed,  and  this  was  one  of  the  things  we  had 
to  %ht  out  in  1894,  was  to  take  rating  powers  over  the 
whole  of  tihe  Thames  Valley  in  order  to  mid  the  finances 
for  the  Thames  Conservancy,  and  for  that  purpose  to 
take  a  majority  of  the  lepreeentaibion  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy.  Of  oourae,  thai  was  whai  became  one  of 
the  great  battlefields  which  had  to  bo  fought  upon  in 
the  House  of  Commons  before  Mr.  Jackson's  Committee, 
when  all  the  up-river  oourtties  resiitol  this  pfoposal 
to  tax.  We  ihould  have  had  to  fi^t  the  London 
County  Council  on  any  question  of  that  sort,  and  we 
should  have  had  to  figfht  Ihe  London  County  Council 
on  that  quesAAon  of  whether  the  ratee  of  London  were 
noi  the  proper  source  to  which  to  go  to  secure  the 
finances  of  the  Thames  Conservancy.  Directly  we  had 
fought  that  out  we  should  have  had  to  fight  it  over 
again,  and  that  bill  cost  in  1894  £12,000,  according  to 
the  evidence,  and  the  Thames  Conservancy  could  not 
aiford  to  fight  it,  and  afford  to  promote  a  bill  which 
would  probably  have  been  stopped  on  account  of  its  not 
being  a  private  bill.  What  the  Thames  Conservancy 
could  not  find  was  money,  and  that  is  all  they  have  ever 
wanted-  It  is  only  from  want  oi  money  ihat  they  have 
not  performed  this  duty  as  they  have  performed  all 
their  others,  and  as  they  have  performed  sll 
their  other  duties,  and  they  have  performed  all  their 
other  duties  without  complaint,  and  they  will  never  get 
that  money  until  they  get  the  support  of  a  body  Hke 
a  Statutory  Oommissrion,  sudh  as  that  of  1894,  which, 
onfortunsitely,  did  not  help  them,  or  until  they  get  the 
support  of  a  Itoyal  Commiseion  like  yoursehres. 

11809.  (Mr.  LyHAfon.)  Before  you  pass  from  that 
have  you  noticed  Section  36  of  that  report? 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggcMay.)  I  have  read  it. 

11810.  (Mr.  Lyttdton.)  "Whatever  may  be  done 
towards  improving  the  upper  rivor  we  recognise 
that  it  is  highly  important  that  all  homeward- 
bound  veFsels  should  be  able  to  reach,  and 
foreign-going  vessels  able  to  leave,  Gravesend 
at  any  time  of  the  tide.  We  concur  then 
with  the  view  of  the  shipowners  and  others  that  much 
public  advantage  would  be  mined,  if  a  navigable 
depth  of  about  30ft.,  suitable  for  vessels  of  the 
largest  draught,  ware  aiforded,  at  lea«t  up  to  Giave*- 
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Mr,  C.       end/'    Armed  with  that  oould  not  you  have  approached 
BaggcUlay,    Parliaxaeiit  again  with  that  reoomnLendation.? 

^•^'  (Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  I  do  not  think  it  would  have 

2  Jnly  1901.   helped  us  against  our  adveisariee,  who  were  willing  to 

take  advatntage  of  every   weapon   they  oould,  becauBe 

that  was  dealing  with  a  part  of  the  river  whioh  was  out- 
side the  limitS;  which  were  between  Thorney  Greek  and 
the  Nore  Lightship. 

11811.  (Mr.  T/yttdfon.)  I  quite  understand  your  point 
about  that,  that  there  was  a  certain  condition  to  be  ful- 
lilled  which  was  not  fulfilled  before  the  imperative  duty 
which  was  laid  upon  you  of  carrying  out  theee  obliga- 
tions. That  imperative  duty  under  Section  180  you 
say  never  arose,  because  it  lacked  the  fulfilment  of  the 
condition  at  the  end  of  the  Clause ;  but  I  am  looking 
at  another  Clause  which  did  not  lay  an  imperative  duty 
upon  you,  but  brought  th€  weight  of  thig  very  powerful 
Oommission  to  bear  upon  the  view  of  the  shipowners 
that  "much  public  advantage  would  be  gained,  if  a 
navigable  depth  of  about  30ft.,  suitable  for  vessels  of 
the  largest  draught,  were  afforded  at  least  up  to 
Gravesend." 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  I  do  not  think  that  would 
have  helped  us  under  Section  189. 

(Mr.  Lyttelton.)  I  entirely  agree. 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay,)  And  I  do  not  think  it  would 
have   materially  helped   us  if  we  had  gone  to  Parlia- 
ment, unless  it  had  dealt  with  the  proMble  coat  or  at 
all  events  with  the  means  by  which  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  meet  such  costs  should  be  provided,  which  is  in 
the  upper  part  of  that  Section  180.       I  do  not  think 
that  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  have  carried  ua 
through.      You  will  see  the  latter  part  of  paragraph  40 
I  think  would  over-ride  that,  because  the  Commiasioii 
there  report  that :    "  It  seems  to  us  that  the  financial 
|X)wer8  of  the  Conservators,  whenever  the  fitting  time 
arrives  for  undertaking  the  works  '* — that  is  the  worka 
which  they  are  dealing  with  between  Thorney  Creek 
and  the  Nore,  at  the  t<5>  of  paragraph  40 — "  should  be 
dealt   with    as  a  whole ;    for  though    we   think  it  is 
expedient  to  provide  a  deep  water  channel  to  Gravea- 
end  (or  even  possibly  to  the  Albert  Docks),  it  is  of  equal, 
and    perhaps    greater,    importance    that    no   financial 
burden  should  be  so  placed  as  to  damage  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the    Port  of  London   in   the  present 
seveve  competition  with  other  ports  in  this  and  foreign 
countries."      I  do  not  think  that  ii^  the  face  of  that  we 
could  possibly  have  gone  to  Parliament  with  a  bill  even 
if  we  had  got  over  all  technical  difficulties,  unless  we 
had  been  supported  by  a  recommendation  dealing  with 
the  sources  from  which  the  fund  should  come  from  that 
Commission,  and  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  works 
which  oiight  to  be  done  in  that  particular  reach  of  the 
river. 

Now,  my  Lord,  whatever  the  complaints  may  be 
which  have  been  made  against  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy, whatever  there  may  have  been  in  those  com- 
plaints there  is  no  question  of  this  that  on  the  evi- 
dence whidh  you  have  got  before  you  the  tonnage  of 
the  ships  hiae  been  increasing,  and  the  numtber  of 
ships  whioh  frequent  the  port  have  been  increasing. 
You  will  find  this  set  out  in  Appendix  No  5 
put  in  by  Mr.  Phillipson  on  the  first  day.  He 
says  that  there  is  a  12  to  14  per  cent,  increase  in  the 
period  of  five  years  ending  1800,  I  think  it  was,  so 
that  I  do  not  think  that  the  complaint  in  itself  can  be 
said  to  have  any  substance  whatever. 

Now,  my  Lord,  let  me  come  to  the  future.  I  hare 
dealt  rather  with  the  past  and  the  present,  and  I  have 
dealt  rather  with  trying  to  point  out  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  in  theway  of  the  Thames  Conservancy 
in  getting  the  money  to. carry  out  what  they  know  ia 
required,  land  what  they  would  wish  to  be  able  to  do. 
Let  me  now  come  rather  to  the  question  of  the  future, 
and  I  may  say  this  at  once.  You  have  it  in  evidence  from 
Sir  Frederick  Dixon -Hart  land  as  to  what  the  Thames 
Conservancy  would  be  prepared  to  do  if  they  got  the 
money.  I  am  not  goin^i;  to  labour  that  again,  but  it  is 
the  mon^^-y  we  want.  I  am  speaking  of  course  purely 
of  the  question  of  the  channel ;  the  dock  question 
has  nothing  to  do  with  me  ;  if  you  are  going  to  deal 
with  the  docks,  the  Thamfs  Conservancy  do  not  want 
the  docks  or  the  wharves  and  so  on.  We  only  want 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  channel  and  to  justify 
ourselves.  Now,  with  regard  to  that.  I  may  say  at 
once,  supposing  they  leave  the  work  to  be  performed 
Sy  us,  we  should  welcome  the  Commission  indicating 
«vhat  dredging   should  be   done,    ibelt  them  indicate 


what  width  of  river  should  be  dredged,  and  the  depiha 
at  certain  places.     We  should  welcome  it,  if  they  nould 
only  couple  it  with  such  a  reoommeoidatioii  as  would 
enable  us  effectually  to  get  the  money  to  carry  it  oat 
With  regard   to  tfaiat,   I  have  \ery   little  doubt  that 
in  a   matter   of  this  sort  the  recommendation  would 
have  to  be  for  a  bill  introduced  by  the  Government. 
I  do  not  think  myself  that  a  private  bill  could  pas« 
through,    dealing   with    this    matter.        Sir   Frederick 
Dixon-iHartland   or   any   person  connected    wiUi    the 
TlMimes  Conservancy  would  be  very  happy  to  give  all 
the  assistance   in   their   power  to  carry   sudi   a  bill 
throu^ ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  not  be  any  «se 
to  attempt  to  deal  with  the  matter  by  private  legisla- 
tion.    We   aak  you   to   reootnmend   the   provision   of 
the  funds  on  the  lines  wbiob  were  laid  doiini  by  Sit 
Frederick    Dtxon-Hartland    in   his    answers    to   Ques- 
tions   7483    and    7484.       I    will    not    read    all    the 
details    of     it,     but    that    includes    a    proposed    in- 
crease   of    tonnage    dues    on    vessels,     a    proposed 
abolition     of     the    exemption    fnom     tonnage    dues 
of  certain  vessels  which  are  now  exempt,  a  proposal  fo 
the  imposition  of  dues  for  use  of  river  and  mourihu> 
by  vessels  not  paying  tonnage  dues,  and  a  pr  posal  lor 
the  imposition  of  dues  on  vessels  for  the  use  of  moor- 
ings,   for   loading  or  discharging  cargo   in  the  river. 
That    is    really    what    we   ask    you    tu    do    with    re- 
gard    to    the    future,     if    you    come     to     the     con- 
clusion    that     you      will     leave     the     management 
of    the    river    in    the    Thames    Conservancy    hands. 

Now  let  me  come  to  another  point  which  I  will  dis- 
miss in  a  very  few  words,  and  that  is  as  to  the  three 
schemes  of  these  three  bodies  which  have  been  put 
before  you,  one  by  the  London  County  Council,  one  by 
the  Corporation  of  London,   and  one  by  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce.     With  regard  to  the   way  in 
which  the  schemes  and  the  proposals  of  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
were  put  forward  I  have  not  a  word  to  say,  but  with 
regard   to  the   manner   in    which   the  Corporation  of 
London  launched  their  case  I  think  I  am  entitled  to 
complain  a  little,   and   I  think  I  may  say  that  Mr. 
Scrutton  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  at  the  present 
time  he  is  only  representing  the  Corporation  of  London, 
and  not  representing  his  father's  shipping  firm,  which 
he  represented  on  the  Bill  of  1804.     That,    I  think, 
excuses  all  he  said.     Now  wiith  regard  to  those  three 
schemes,  all  I  am  going  to  say  is  that  there  is  so  much 
difference  in   them   that  I   am   perfectly   certain   you 
would  never  reconcile  any  of  those  three  bodies  in  a 
joint  scheme,  and  you  would  never  get  the  other  two 
to  accept  one  of  those  three  schemes.      If  you  go  for 
creating  this  new  body,  or  trying  to  create,  or  recom- 
mending  the   creation  of  it,    in   the   place  of  a  body 
which  has  been  tried  and  which  exifits,  I  am  perfectly 
certain  you  will  put  off  the  formation  of  a  body  for 
the  Port  of  London  to  take  over  these  new  duties  to 
as  long  a  period  as  has  elapsed  since  they  first  tried 
to  create  a  Water  Trust  for  London.     It  will  be  no 
nearer  next  year  than  that  was  50  years  ago.     There 
are  only  one  or  two  criticisms  I  want  to  make  upon 
these  schemes. 

11812.  (Chairman.)  You  are  going  to  limit  yourself, 
I  suppose,  to  matters  that  touch  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy ? 

(Mr.  Claude  Bagacdlay.)  Quito  so,  because  I  do  not 
care  a  bit  about  this  fioard.    I  would  only  say  thii 
about  the  Corporation  of  London.    The  Corporation  of 
London  complain  that  Sir  Frederick  Dixon-Hartland 
said   he  oould   increase  the  number  of   the   Thames 
Conservancy  Board,  and  they  said  it  would  be  an  un- 
wieldy Board.     I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  re- 
membering at  that  moment  that  Sir  Frederick  Dixon- 
Hartland's  suggestion  that  it  should  be  increased  by 
nine  members  at  the  outside,  would  make  it  47,  while 
the  Corporation  are  proposing  40  members.     But  the 
40  members  which  tne  Corporation  are  proposing  for 
their  Board  are  to  deal  wholly  with  this  part  of  the 
river.     In  the  case  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  they 
have    two   committees.     It   is   on   the   evidence,   so  I 
need  not  labour  it  at  length.     I  have  got  the  existing 
committees  here  before  me.     They  have  got  38  mem- 
bers on  their  Board  ;  of  those,  20  act  as  members  of 
the   Lower  River   and   General   Purposes   Committee, 
and  deal  with  the  port,   and  they  include  the  ship- 
owners, dock  owners  and  whariingers,  and  so  on,  as 
representatives.     Then  they  have  got  another  Upper 
Kiver  Committee,  which  has  20  members,  two  or  three 
of  the  members  being  common  to  both ;  for  instance, 
the  chairman  is  ex-omcio  member  of  both,  and  so  on ; 
but  for  M  praotioAl  purposes  they  have  separate  com- 
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mitteeg  for  the  two  parts  of  the  river.  Perham  the 
U)mmis8ion  would  like  to  look  at  that.  The  question 
of  making  statutory  committees  was  very  fuUy  eone 
into  before  the  Committee  of  1894  (Mr.  Jackson's  Oom- 
™'r?^l  *f  ^  ^  wmember  that  my  friend  Mr.  Scrutton 
and  I  had  a  cood  deal  of  wrangling  about  it.  There 
was  a  proposal  then  to  make  a  statutory  Committee, 
one  for  the  upper  pari  and  another  for  the  lower. 
Ihat  was  gone  mto  very  fully  at  pages  1393  to  1403  of 
the  evidence  in  1894,  and  die  OommiMee  de- 
cided, after  hearing  the  matter  fully,  that  they  would 
not  provide  for  statutory  committees,  because  they 
found  from  the  evidence  which  was  given  before  them 
that  in  practice  the  Conservancy  Board  always  did 
keep  two  committees.  They  put  on  the  committee  for 
the  one  part  of  the  river  tiiose  who  were  directly  inter- 
ested in  ^e  one  part,  and  they  put  on  the  committee 
for  the  other  part  those  who  were  mostly  interested  in 
the  other  part.  Therefore,  the  practical  working  of  a 
atatujorv  oomnufttee  by  a  separate  conmnittee  man«i?- 
ing  the  length  of  the  river  who  weie  diieoUy  interested 
m^that  part  of  the  nver  was  already  amply  provided 

There  wae  another  suggestiofn  which  was  made  by  the 
London  County  Council,  I  think  in  their  echeme,  and 
in  one  of  the  others  also.  I  may  treat  that  in  this 
maDner.  I  think  it  wiU  be  found  iihat  ai  no  time  cer- 
tainly not  for  a  very  long  time  past,  has  the  Government 
made  any  grant  out  of  ptfblio  funds  in  aid  of  any  har- 

^JT^***M^L.^  England.    Iki  1861  an    Act    was 
passed  for  facilitating  the  oonsfcruction  and  improve- 
ment of  harbours,   by  authoriaiing  loam  to  hwbour 
authoPitiee  by  the  Public  Works  Loan  Ooounissianera, 
reiwyable  in  50  yeare.    No  loan  hflA  ever  been  made 
under  that  Act    A  loan  has  been  made  under  other 
powers      by      the      Public    Works    Loan    Oommis- 
sionera,  to  the  Tyne  Improvement  CommiseionerB,  and 
that  hM  been  repaid,  but  under  that  Act  to  which  I  have 
referred  no  loan  whatever  has  been  made.    I  may  also 
9^    that    a    Royal   Oomnuiesion    wae    appointed    m 
18S8  to  consider  the  queetioo  of  the  establishment  of 
harbofurs   of  refuge.       That  OMnmission  reported   in 
favour  of  a  grant  of  £250,000  to  the  Tyne  Improvement 
CommissMMierB,  for  the  purpose  of  the  conetruotion  of 
pien  at^  entmnce  to  the  Tyne,  and  also  a  further 
sum  of  £260,000  for  tihe  purpose  of  improving  naviga- 
tian;  but  neithef  of  those  advances  or  gifts  has  yet  been 
made.     So  that  the  probability  of  getting  any  support 
fpwn  public  funds  in  that  way  is  exceedingly  remote. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  much  chance  of  3ie  London 
County  Council  even  being  able  to  get  power  to  charge 
the  rates  of  London  for  the  support  of  an  undertaking 
which  w  really  a  distributing  centre  for  the  country 
generelly.     I  ought  to  remind  tIhe  Commission  that  if 
any  dineion  of  «ie  river  is  made  I  tbink  it  would  be 
no  doubt  far  better  that  the  division  should  be  made 
at  Teddington  tAum  at  any  other  point.     That  that  is 
SD,   I  am   ineM;.roQted   by  the   officials  of   the   l^homee 
Oonservancv    and  it  would  be  just  as  well  pexhaps  to 
bear  that  va  — ^~'" 
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Thero  is  only  one  other  point  I  want  to  clear  up  ;  it 
does  not  form  part  of  my  argument,  'bwt  I  mention  it 
in  order  to  clear  up  a  matter  on  the  notes.  It  relera 
to  a  question  asked  by  Mr.  Ellis  early  in  the  proceed- 
ings. It  was  about  the  aotion  of  the  London  County 
Council  members  on  the  Tbames  Conservanoy  when  a 
resolution  was  brought  up  and  an  amendment  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  immediately  after  the 
Lower  Kanrdgation  Oommieaion  made  their  report.  It 
was  in  Mr.  MksKinnon  Wood's  evidence.  It  bejpins 
at  Question  7366  and  goes  diown  to  7,27a  Mr. 
MoKinnon  Wood  wias  evidently  under  the  imf^peesion 
that  the  vepresenMives  of  the  London.  Coivnty  Council 
supported  the  aotion  of  Mr.  Harrison  in  t^e  moving  of 
his  amendmeoit,  which  was  hoeti'le  rather  to  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Tliames  Conservancy.  I  need 
not  read  the  amendment  but  I  have  here  the  division 
lisf.  The  division  Hit  shows  that  for  the  amendment 
three  voted.  Theae  were  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Idris,  and 
Mr.  Steadman,  three  of  the  London  County  Council 
members.  Those  were  all  who  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment. Against  the  amendment  25  voted.  I  need  not  read 
»H  their  names,  but  they  included  Mir.  Bates,  a  dock 
owner,  botti  the  Board  of  Trade  representatives,  Mr. 
Cory-Wright  (a  shipowner),  Mr.  Coot  (a  representative 
of  the  aty),  Mr.  Alderman  Halse  (a  ropresentative  of 
the  Gty),  Sir  Reginald  Hanson  (a  repreaentative  of  the 
City),  Sir  Stuart  KailJ  (a  rspreiMntative  of  Hhe  C&ty), 
Mr.  McDongall  (a  member  of  the  London  County 
OoTincil),  Mr.  Paul  (a  shipowner),  Mr.  Payne  (a 
member  of  the  London  County  ConnoilX  and  Mr.  Aldsr- 
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man  Samuel  (a  shipowner).      So  that  the  oppoaitioii  Mr.  C. 

included    all    the    three   shipowners'    repieaentatives,  iBaggallay 

four  of  the  City  representatives,  and  two  (rf  the  London  K.c. 
County  Oouncirs  repreoentativee. 

Ji^^  ^^K^""i-?  ^^*^?  ^^*«^  *^  i«  Quertdon 
7E76  Mr.  MoDougftll  and  Mr.   Strong,  the  representa- 

Uves  of  the  London  County  Council,  are  represented 
as  supporting  the  second  amendment,  that  was  a  mas- 
take? 

{Mr.  Claude  Ba^gaUa^.)  That  was  an  amendment  on 
a  different  resolution. 

(Mr,  Daldy.)  My  friend  is  really  giving  evidence 
now,  and  it  may  be  that  importance  may  be  attached  to 
it.  If  so,  it  should  be  put  in,  otherwise  it  oomee  to 
nothing. 

(Mr.  Lyttelton.)  It  is  a  very  minute  point. 

(Mr,  aaude  BaggaUay.)  It  was  a  minute  point,  but 
as  there  was  a  column  of  cross-examination  on  the  point 
I  thought  it  as  well  to  clear  it  up. 

11014  (Chairman.)  Do  you  wish  to  put  this  in? 

(Mr.  aaude  BaggaUay.)  1  must  put  it  in  if  my  friend 
takes  objection. 

{Mr.  daade  Baggallay  handed  in  an  Extract  fnyni  the 
Minutes  of  Proceedings  at  a  ineeting  of  the  Cotiservators 
of  the  Kiver  Thames  on  Monday  the  ^2nd  Day  ofJuaie 
1896.     See  Appendix,  Slst  Day,  No.  I). 

With  regard  to  all  the  members  representing  the 
upper  part  of  the  river,  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  present  poaition  of  the  Thames  Conservancy.  There 
is  no  queetion  on  their  part  with  regard  to  making  any 
alteration ;  they  would  infinitely  prefer  Uie  present 
relatione  between  the  upper  and  the  lower. 

11816.  (Chairman.)  ObuJd  you  tell  me  whether  the 
upper  river  memibers  of  the  l^ames  Conservancy  agreed 
to  what  Sir  Dixon-Harhland  aaid  belore  u^— whether  it 
was  with  their  approval  ? 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  Whatever  was  said  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  as  a  whole,  I  should  certainly  say 
so.  I  could  not  tell  with  regard  to  every  detail,  of 
course,  but  with  regard  to  what  was  put  in  in  state- 
ments and  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Board  as  a  whole, 
I  would  say  that  the  witness  spoke  absolutely  on  b^alf 
of  the  Boalrd. 

11016.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Let  me  put  this  to 
you  in  order  to  prevent  misunderstanding  on  tiie  report 
of  1806.  You  do  not  put  it  to  us  that  there  wae  the 
least  doubt  what  the  Comimission  wi&lied  to  be  carried 
out? 

(Mr.  Cloiude  BaggaUay.)  1  do  not  know  whether  I 
should  like  to  express  an  opinion  upon  that  Does 
that  quite  affect  this  question  ? 

11617.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  I  mean  so  far  as  re- 
gards mlaking  a  navigalble  chanoiel  of  30ft.  up  to  Ghraves- 
end? 

(Mr,  Claude  BaggaUay.)  I  quite  understand  that  in 
your  view  the  making  of  a  navigable  channel  of  30ft. 
up  to  Gravesend  would  be  very  desirable 

11616.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  And  Sir  Frederick 
Dixon-Hartland  eaid  himself  that  he  fully  understood 
that  was  the  wish  of  the  Commission,  bat  that  the 
OmmimisBioners  were  precluded  by  the  tenna  of  the  lefer- 
enoe  from  dealing  with  the  river  further  than  19ioroey 
Creek? 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  That  is  so  ;■  I  am  not  com- 
plaining at  all  of  the  report 

11619.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  I  only  want  to  pre- 
vent  any  misunderstanding  when  your  speech  oomes  to 
be  read.  There  was  no  miisunderatanding  on  the  part 
of  the  Thames  Conservancy  or  anybody  who  read  the 
report  as  to  what  the  Comsmssion  desired  ? 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  1  do  not  suppose  there  was  : 
I  do  not  complain  at  all  of  the  form  of  the  report 
What  I  say  is  that  the  form  of  it  did  not  help  us  on  a 
financial  question,  which  was  our  difficulty. 

11820.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  I  know  that  point, 
but  there  is  no  question  whatever  that  the  Commission 
recommended,  so  far  as  an  expression  of  opinion  went, 
that  the  channel  should  l)e  30ft  deep  up  as  far  as 
Gravesend  ? 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  If  you  put  it  in  this  form  ; 
chat  they  showed  that  they  thought  a  channel  thirty  feet 
deep  up  to  Gravesend  was  desirable,  I  agree ;  but  I  do 
not  agree  that  they  recommended  that. 
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11821.  (iSir  Jo^  TFol/e-Airrv.)  As  far  as  opinion  goes 
— I  do  not  mean  to  say  anything  furtber  than  that — 
they  enressed  a  yery  definite  (pinion  that  a  channel 
up  to  GraveBend  thirty  feet  de^  would  be  a  public 
adyantage  ? 

{Mr,  Claude  BaggdUay.)  I  ffather  through  reading  it 
myself,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  did  too,  thai  that  was 
their  yiew. 

11322.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry.)  Question  1497  in  this 
inquiry  was  a  question  asked  by  the  Chairman,  which 
puts  it  yery  weU.  He  refen  to  the  diflkulties  about  re- 
striction of  limits,  and  says :  ''  That,  ot  course,  made  it 
cii^cult  for  them  to  recommend  it  being  done ;  but  there 
is  no  question  about  it,  if  you  read  it  as  plain  English. 
They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  shipowners  wanted 
what  is  stated  in  pangraph  36? — (A.)  Quite  so.  We 
admit  that  point."  That  is  Sir  Frederick  Dixon-Hart- 
land. 

{Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  Tes. 

11823.  (Sir  John  WdfeBarry.)  TOie  only  other  ques- 
tion I  wanted  to  ask  you  is  tlus,  Sir  Frederick  Dixon- 
Hartland,  at  Question  1506,  said  this  in  answer  to  a 
question  put  by  me :  ''  Therefore  we  may  take  it  in  this 
way,  that  for  any  works  or  matters  requiring  Parliamen- 
tary sanction  nothing  has  been  done?  (A.)  No.  It  is 
only  the  question  of  funds.  We  haye  got  powers  to  do 
the  whole  of  the  other  things."  As  we  haye  had  some 
eyidence  from  riparian  owners  and  some  appeal  for  pro- 
tection, I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  haye  now  the  powers 
to  excavate  a  channel  30  feet  deep  up  to  Albert  Dock 
if  you  had  the  money  7 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay>)  If  we  had  the  money,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  maybe  restricted  by  a  saving  clause,  sec- 
tion 221  of  the  Act  of  1894,  which  is  this  :  "  Except  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  pollution,  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  take  away,  prejudice  or  affecrt  any  of  the 
rights,  powers  or  authorities  vested  in  any  Oommis- 
sioners  ef  Sewers,  or  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Bur- 
gesses of  the  Borougjh  of  West  Ham  as  successon  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Havering  and 
other  levels  with  respix^t  to  their  works  or  the  regulation 
of  sewers."  Whether  by  dredging  we  shoula  in  any 
way  prejudice  or  affect  any  of  the  rights,  powers,  or 
authorities  vested  in  the  Oommissioners  of  Sewers  I 
could  not  tell  you  at  this  moment ;  it  is  rather,  I  think, 
4n  engineering  queobion. 

11824.  (Sir  John  Wolfe-Burry.)  My  point  is  that  at 
the  present  time  the  riparian  owners  are  exposed  to  these 
dangers  of  dredging,  subject  to  the  protecting  clause, 
which  they  might  be  exposed  to  if  the  report  of  this 
Commission  eyentuated  in  an  Act  of  Parliament? 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay,)  I  should  think  they  are. 

11826.  (Sir  John  Wdfe-Barry.)  But  there  would  be 
no  new  risks  created  for  them  that  do  not  exist  now? 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  I  know ;  I  did  not  think 
there  would  be.  Of  course,  if  you  said  absolutely  ''  you 
may  diredse  to  a  depth  of  thirty  feet "  ;  if  that  were  put 
into  an  Act  of  Parliament  without  any  such  saving 
clause  as  this,  it  might  possibly  oyerriae  some  right 


I  could  BtDt  tall  without  looking  at  their  Aets  and  seasg 
what  their  Acta  are. 

11826.  (Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry.)  My  point  is  this.  If 
you  have  the  money  you  might  dredge  to  40  feet,  subject 
to  not  doing  damage. 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  Subject  to  not  doing  damage, 
yes,  and  also  deepen  and  improve  the  bed  oi  the  ch^- 
nel.  We  have  power  under  Section  83  to  dredge  the 
Thames. 

11827.  (Mr.  Lyttdton.)  Dredge,  cleanse,  and  scour? 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  Yes.  That  is  even  wider 
than  the  next  paragraph  about  deepening  the  channel. 


11828.  (Sir  Bob&rt  Qiffen.)  I  should  Mke  to  put  one 
point  to  you  in  order  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say,  be- 
cause I  think  you  have  put  the  point  rather  higher  than 
Sir  Frederick  Dixon-Hartland  himself  put  it,  that  the 
Thames  Conservancy  have  discfaarged  all  the  public 
duties.  I  should  like,  to  refer  you  to  Questions  1656, 
1666,  and  1657,  in  which,  I  think,  Sir  Frederick  Dixon- 
Hartland  admitted  that  the  Thames  Conservancy  had 
not  done  all  that  they  might  have  done  towards  removing 
the  deficiencies  of  the  river. 

(Mr.  Claude  BagacSUa/y.)  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
difference  between  hitn  and  myself.  He  may  not  have 
made  it  so  public  as  I  have  made  it  now,  but  I  do  not 
see  that  he  admits  any  failure  to  perform  public  duties 
there.  The  question  is :  "  Have  yon  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  that  annual  report  to  c»ll  the  attention  of 
Parliament  and  the  public  to  the  deficiencies  of  the 
river,  and  to  what  is  neceesanr  to  be  done  in  order  to 
bring  it  up  to  date?  (A.)  I  do  not  remember  that  we 
have  done  so.  We  have  mentioned  what  we  proposed 
to  do,  but  we  have  not  mentioned  what  were  beyond 
our  powers."  I  do  not  think  that  goes  any  further 
than  I  said,  or  that  I  have  gone  fuzilier  than  tuat 
''  (Q. )  It  might  be  of  advantage,  if  'you  have  a  certain 
policy  to  carry  out,  to  state  it  in  public,  so  aa  to  get  the 
support  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  what  you  think 
ought  to  be  done?  (A.)  I  quite  agree.  (Q.)  But  you 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  your  annual  report  to  do 
that?  (A.)  We  ought  to  have  done  so,  I  qute  admit 
I  think  we  ousht  to  have  done  so."  That  ia  to  say, 
stimulated  public  opinion  by  calling  attention  to  defi- 
ciencies which  they  were  wanting  powers  to  make  good. 

11829.  (Sir  Bcheri  Giffen,)  But  the  au^esticm  is  that 
there  is  a  certain  obligation  of  public  spirit  on  a  public 
body,  to  do  the  best  they  can  in  the  matters  etitrusted  to 
them  ;  and  he  admits  that  there  was  a  certain  thing 
whicb  they  might  have  done,  and  which  they  ought  to 
have  done,  but  which,  in  point  of  fact,  they  have  not 
done. 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  1  do  not  think  that  conflicts 
at  all  with  what  I  was  referring  to,  namely,  that  they 
had  done  their  duty  in  regard  to  executing  powers 
and  doing  work  which  they  ought  to  do  so  far  as  their 
money  went.  This  rather  goes  to  show  that  they  per- 
haps had  not  eizhausted  every  means  of  stirring  up  pub- 
lic opinion  to  enable  them  to  do  more. 


Mr.    BALTOtm  Bnowna,   co.,   called  to  address   the  CommissioiL 


Mr.  Btlfour 
BrownCy  K.C. 


11830.  (Chairman.)  You  address  us  on  behalf  of  the 
London  and  India,  Dock  Company  ? 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Yes.  I  will  remind  your 
Lordship  of  what  was  the  Inatruction  to  this  Royal  Oom- 
ukission,  which  I  will  refer  to  ver^  shortly.  It  is  this : 
''  To  Luquire  into  the  present  admuustration  of  the  Port 
of  London  " — ^thiat  I  will  concern  myeelf  with — "  and 
tho  water  approaohes  thereto" — that  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy have  to  deal  with — **  the  adequacy  of  the  accom- 
modation provided  for  yessels,  and  the  loading  and  un- 
loading thereof."  I  am  going  to  say  Uiat  up  to  our 
means,  we  have  giyen  adequate  aooommodation  for  tho 
loading  and  unlcwding  of  vessels  ;  that  we  are  desirous 
of  doing  more  in  that  direction,  and  that  in  order  to 
do  so  we  mu0t  haye  money  to  do  it  with.  I  do  not 
think  that  proposition  can  be  denied  Then  the  terms 
of  pefei«nice  go  on :  *'  The  system  of  charge  for  such 
accommodation,  and  the  arrangements  for  warehousing 
dutiable  goods.'*  Witib  regard  to  that,  I  do  not  think 
I  need  say  a  great  deal.  You  have  had  various  at- 
tempts made  on  the  part  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  go  into  questions  of  individual  rates.  Even  this 
tnoming  Mr.  Scrutton  made  another  attempt  to  go  into 


that  matter,  but  that  was  stopped.  Therefore,  X  do 
not  propose  to  go  in  any  dataii  into  that,  but  to  refer 
to  what  this  Oommiasion  arose  out  of,  that  is,  the  pro- 
posal of  the  LoLdon  Dock  Companies  to  charge  a  certain 
sum  on  lightoia,  and  a  certain  sum  on  goods.  Then 
the  terms  St  refersnoe  say  the  Oomnussiem  is  "  to  report 
whether  any  change  or  improvement  in  regard  to  any  of 
the  above  matters  is  necessary  for  the  promotion  ol  the 
trade  of  the  port,  and  the  public  iateiMt"  That  is 
the  direction  to  tine  Commisekm,  under  wbiok  yon  have 
been  oonsidering  the  questton  of  a  tmSt.  I  will  deal 
with  that  I  hope  fully,  and'  I  hope  t6  be  able  to  con- 
vinee  you  that  no  adyantage  will  be  given  io  the  public 
by  turning  these  docks  over  into  the  hands  of  a  trust. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  conyince  von  that  privato  enter- 
prise is  able  to  do  eyerything  that  is  required  for  this 
port,  and  do  it  better  than  any  public  body.  What 
was  the  proposal  of  the  dock  companies  that  led  to  this 
COTimission?  It  was  the  oharRe  on  Hghters  of  4d.  a 
ton,  #hidh  was  to  raise  £86,000  per  i^nnum  ;  it  was  also 
the  charjjre  on  goods,  whioh  at  present  use  the  docks  and 
pay  no&ing,  of  eertain  sums  which  amounted  ^o 
£177,000  per  annum,  and  the  clause  in  ilie  Bill  vas 
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to  )h0  effect  that  XtoiMng  wm  to  be  charged  which  is  not 
otherwise  ohai^eable  by  the  ooaLpaiiy.    Now,  we  have 
it  as  a  fact  proved  before  you  thai  at  the  prasent  time 
26  per  cent,  of  the  goods  uaing  and  prohiing  bv  the 
London  Docks  pay  t£»  whole  of  the  chsrgee,  and  that 
75  per  cent  of  the  goods  pay  nothing.     If  the  money  is 
to  oe  raised  at  all,  i  wiU  aak  this  Obmrnission  to  come 
to  the  oonelnaion  that  it  is  equitable  that  it  should  be 
laid  on  the  shoulders  of  thoee  who  do  nob  at  present 
pay,  and  who  do  at  present  profit  by  the  use  of  the  dodc ; 
and  that  it  is  not  equitable  that  any  further  chaises 
should  be  paid  by  and  laid  upon  those  who  do  contri- 
bute large  sums  for  the  maintenance  of  the  docks.    I 
pass  over  all  the  questions  of  private  rates,  which,  if 
necessary,  it  would  have  been  mj  duty  to  deal  with. 
You  see  they  have  made  very  serious  mistakes  on  th^* 
other  side,  and  you  had  before  you  on  the  last  occasion 
Mr.  Hardy,  dealing  with  three  separate  matters,  which 
took  the  greater  pari  of  a  clay  to  deal  with,  and  I  believe 
in  the  prophecy  made  bv  Mir.  Lyttetton,  that  it  would 
take  three  years  to  thresh  ouit  that  matter.    I  pass  from 
that  beoause  my  obect  is,  if  possible,  to  deal  with  the 
broad  issues  of  this  matter  ratner  than  details.    The  de- 
tails yon  know  better  than  I  do.    The  details  are  here, 
and  have  been  spoken  to  with  great  clearness.    The 
broad  issues  I  hope  I  may  help  you,  to  some  extent,  to 
solve.    Virst  of  all,  the  (question  raised  in  this  inquiry 
is  as  to  the  administrafaion  of  the  dock,  and  I  could 
understand,  not  the  minute  crdticisms  that  have  been 
made,  not  the  trivial  complaints  that  Mr.  Scrutton  has 
ventured  to  hurl  at  us  to-day,  but  I  could  understand 
this  Oommissioa  being  very  much  impressed  if  they 
thought  that  imder  the  management    A    the   London 
Dock  Oompanies,   the  trade  was  falling  off.    If  the 
other  aide  could  make  out  that  there  was  a  decay  in  the 
trade  <d  London,  I  think  that  would  go  far  to  eetablish 
the  fact  i^iat  the  maaaffeiment  ought  to  be  changed. 
As  a  primd  facie  matter,  however,  I  venture  to  say  that, 
seeing  that  the  dodks  are  managed  by  praotioal  business 
men,  whose  names  are  before  you,  in  their  own  interests 
and  in  the  intereala  of  the  ehareholderB,  I  believe  this 
Coonmiss&oa  will  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
managed  in  the  interests  of  the  shareholders.    Praotioal 
buainess  men  know  that  to  manage  an^  ooocem  such 
as  thia  in  Uie  intereats  of  the  Bhareholdera,  they  must 
serve  their  oustomers,  the  public.    I  hope  that  the 
day  of  private  enterpnse  is  not  over.    I  will  point  out 
that  in  very  many  direotiona  already,  Parliament  has 
gone  too  far  to  municipalise — ^tmstise,  if  there  be  such  a 
word — ^very  great  undertakinga,  and  I  will  ask  yon  to 
conaider  very  carefully,  before  you  entrust  what  is  a 
trade,  pure  and  simple,  which  is  not  a  matter  of  public 
health,  auoh  as  water  anppfy,  to  the  hands  of  a  trust  or 
public  body.    But  I  was  gmng  to  say  that  I  would  even 
face  that  difficulty  if  I  saw  that  this  dock  company  was 
ruining  the  tande  of  London.     But  is  itf     It  is  not. 
The  trade  of  London  is  under  its  management  growing 
and  increasing.  Let  me  refer  to  one  table  which  proves 
that  inoontestably.      It  is  in  Appendix  No.  29  to  the 
16th    day.      Ton    will    see    that    in    1800    London 
had  23  per  cent,  of  the  fifteen  ports  shown  on  that 
table.    In  1806  it  had  the  same,  but  in  1800  it  had 
managed  to  secure  26'5  per  osnt,  and  therefore  it  had 
increased  its  trade.    Ton  will  haTS  to  take  these  per- 
centages from   me,   hot  the  figures  are  shown     on 
these  tables,  and  I  will  rdfor  to  one  immediately.    Let 
me  look  upon  it  in  a  double  aspect.      If  we  oomparB 
London  and  Liverpool,  whieh  you  will  find  stated  on 
thai  table,  you  will  find  oomparison  of  private  enter- 
prise with  a  tmat.      They  are  always  saying  that 
things  are  better  done  in  Liverpool.     Are  they  ?    What 
is  the  result  of  that  taiblel    I  find  that  London  had 
in  1800,  13,480,767  tons  out  of  68,187,000,  that  is  to 
say,  as  I  said  before,  23  per  cent  ol  the  total  of  the 
fifteen  ports.  Liverpool  haa  in  the  same  ye^ir  10,941,801 
tons,  or  10  per  ceat    Kow  you  get  the  comparison 
for  the  year  1800,  23  per  cent  London  and  10  per  sent 
Liverpool.    But  lodk  at  1806.    Look  at  the  aeeadence 
in  this  port  of  London.     London  had  16,606,1eS02  out 
of  70,610,190  total,   or  23  per  cent.    Liverpool   had 
12,1j68,802,  or  17  .per  cent.       London  had  held   its 
own  absolutely   at  the  same  percentage,  and  Liver- 
pool had  fallen  off  2  per  cent.     Is  the  Port  decaying  ? 
I  admit  t£at  we  are  not  alble  to  do  all  that  we  want 
for  the  trade.    I  admit  distinctly  that  a  great  deal 
more  might  be  done,  but  at  the  same  time,  with  all 
our  disadvantages,  we  have  held  our  own  as  against 
Liverpool,  and  as  against  the  15  ports  on  that  table, 
which  was  put  in  by  Mr.  Scott    It  is  only  Bosjrd  of 
Trade  returns  made  into  a  taMe.    Kow,  asain,  lei  us 
see  if  there  are  really  any  serioas  complaiiils  as  te  the 


management  of  the  dock.      If  you  will  look  at  Mr.  j^^  Balfour 
Cattam's  evidence  at  Question  3430,  you  will  see  what  Broane,  k.c. 

they  amount  to.    He  says  that  ''  traders  that  work  to        

the  upper  docks  have,  we  some  of  us  think,  very  fair  2  July  1901. 
and  liberal  arrangements  with  the  dock  companies, 
which  enable  us  to  go  and  work  in  the  upper  docks — the 
St  Katharine's  Bodt  and  the  London  Dock — on  a  satis- 
factory basis."    Then,  again,  at  Question  3411,  he  says, 
"There    is    no  sufficient    justification    for    comdlalnt 
against  the  practical  management  of  the  docks. "    Then, 
again,  at  Question  5216  Mr.  Douglas  Owen  says  that 
praoticaUy  the  only  complaint  was  as  to  the  impecuni- 
osity— ''  I  see  no  present  advantage  in  a  trust.    It  will 
•take  years  to   bring  the   docks   up-to-date,  and  the 
present  experienced  managers  can  do  the  work  better 
Qian  anybody  else.     All  th^  want  is  mon^."      Then 
Mr.  Becket-Hill,  at  2284,  says  "  The  dock  charges  are 
not  excessive,  and   the  docks   themselves,  aa  regards 
their  entrances  and  management,   from  a  navi|pMtion 
podnt  of  view,   leave  little   to  oomidain  about    But 
they  are  certainly  deficient  in  facilities  for  despatoh." 
I  admit  that,  and  we  are  going  lo  remedy  it    Now 
I   am  going  to  refer  you  to  what  Mr.  Scott  said  in 
Question  6616.     Of  course  you  have  gentlemen  in  the 
lighterage   interest    objecting    to  any   imposts    being 
put  on  them  at  aU,  and  as  one  of  them  admitted,  in 
answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  one  of  the  Oom^ 
miflsioners,  he  did  not  want  to  bear  any  portion  of 
the  burden  of   making  these  docks  sati^actory.      It 
is  human  nature,  but  it  is  very  paltry  human  nature. 
They  want  everything  done  without  paying  an^hing 
for  it,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  uader  the  oucum- 
stances   this  Oommission  wul  not  report  upon   that 
class  of  evidence  against  the  proposals  that  we  make. 
Then  Mr.  Edward  Pembroke  had  certain  complaints 
which   he   put   before  you   at   Question   8392.      He 
refers   to   the  insufficient   length  of   the   berths  and 
the  area  of    the  quay  space,   the  shortness  of    the 
lock  and  dry-dook,  and  the  quantities  ol  barges  fioatiog 
about  unattended.     We  also  complain  of  the  quantity 
of  barges.    Then  he  says  that  they  want  more  faciiities 
and  much  more  quay  and  ahed  space.    All  those  im- 
provements  it  muet  be  our  object  to  suroly  to  the 
public,  but  how  are  we  to  do  it?      If  the  Oommission 
can  suggest  any  method  fay  which  money  can  be  raised 
— ^properly  raised,  because  I  venture  to  say  it  would 
be  most  improper,  as  I  will  show  you,  to  pledge  either 
Qovernment  funds   or  the  sates  of  London  to  raise 
these  sums  for  the  benefit  of  shipowners  in  the  Port 
of   London — ^if  anybody   can   suggest  any   means   by 
whioh  the  money  can  be  more  properly  raised,  I  wish 
they  would  do  it.      We  thought,  and  think  sidU,  that 
the  right  persons  to  put  it  upon  are  those  who  have  had 
exemptions  extending  over  hundreds  of  years — quite 
improper  exemptions.    I  do  not  know  how  it  arose, 
but  I  Jknow  as  a  fact  that  they  are  enjoying  the  use  of 
docks  which  cost  millions  of  money  for  notiiing,  and  I 
know  the  only  other  case  where  that  took  place  was  in 
the  Port  of  Hull  and  the  result  was  absolute  bankruptcy. 
For  five  years  before  the  Hull  Docks   were  passed 
over  into  the  hands  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway 
Company,  they  were  subsidised  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  Norai  Eastern.    Then  they  came  to  Parliament 
and  said:    ''We  cannot  do   anything.    We  have  no 
money,"  and  the  North  Eastern  (who  did  not  care  to 
make  the  dock  pay  beoause  they  got  the  traffic  on  the 
railway)  took  over  the  docks,  although,  as  some  of  the 
Commission  know,  there  is  a  Standing  Older  whieh 
makes  the  Committee  specially  report  as  to  the  transfer 
of  a  dock  into  a  railway  oompanVs  hands.    Our  imps- 
cuniosii^  is  proved  by  our  dividend.    For  the  last  13 
years  the  London  company  has  earned  2^  per  cent., 
and  the  India  Company  138.  4d.     Under  these  circum- 
stances  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  this  company  to 
raise  the  money  which  is  necessary  for  those  varioos 
things  that  we  want     What  do  we  do  for  these  lighters 
and  for  the  goods  that  have  the  use  of  the  docks  tree  7 
We  police — and  that  is  done  for  them   as  well  as  for 
the  ships  and  the  other  goods — ^we  pay  rates  and  taxes  ; 
the  cost  of  dredging,  as  you  have  heard  alreadr,  is 
enormous ;  we  have  the  extra  pumping  because  or  the 
water  that  is  taken  from  our  docks,  and  we  help  the 
barges  in  and  out.    We  do  all  that,  and  pet  absolutely 
nothing  for  it     Now,  Sir,  as  a  broad  ptincvpLe  of  equity, 
I  aak  this  Canuniesion  to  disregard  w(hat  was  done  a 
hundred  years  ago :  to  disregard  what  was  done  wihen  we 
applied  to  Parliament  for  a  Bill  in  1863,  when  we  were 
not  impecunious,  when  we  had  the  monev — and  it  was 
upon  that  ground  that  it  was  rejected— and  to  say 
that  it  is  proper  and  equitable  that  barges  and  goo<» 
should  bear  some  portion  of  tUs  biudsn  rt  making 
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Mr.  Balfour  ^^^  docks  better  and  fitter  for  tJie  Port  and  trade  of 

Broume^  K.c.  London.     We  have  power  at  the  present  time,  I  know, 

to  lay  further  charges  on  shipping,   but  is  it  fair  to 

2  July  1901.    lay  further  charges  on  shipping  ?    We  are  not  charg- 
ing   up  to  the   hilt.     We  charge  one  shilling  a  ton, 
including  four  weeks  rent.    We  could,  without  doubt, 
charge  28.,  and  that  would  bring  in  almost  precisely 
the  same  sum  that  we  are  asking  to  have  from   the 
barges,  lighten,  and  from  the  goods.    But  again,  what 
we  want  to  do— ^ind  icr.ember  that  we  have  tried  to 
get  it  from  Parliamr iit,  and  we  have  to  show  both  to 
you  and    Parliamert    that   we    are    reasonable — is    to 
distribute   the  burden  equally   over   all.     I  confess  I 
listened  with  considerable  astonishment  to  some  people 
who  came  and  told  yoa  thai  udifaimtttely  the  consumer 
did  not  pay  for  everything.     Sir  Marcus  Samuel  told 
you  that  a  large  amount  of  burdens  were  borne  by 
people  who  were  not  the  consumers  of  the  goods.     1 
still  believe  that  everything  will  faJl  on  the  consumer, 
and  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  one  of  the  most  curious 
pieoes  of  evidemoe  in  this  case,  wiiiclh  is  in  Appendix 
No.  40  of  the  16th  day,  wOiooh  slhows  the  whole  history 
of  the  siifip  that  bears  the  ominoue  ntame  of  "Politi- 
cdan."    There  it  was  stated  ait  firsit  theut  it  would  have 
been  much  beitter  treated  ait  Iiivexpool  than  at  London. 
As  a  sfhdp  it  would  have  paid  £562  13s.  4d.  as  a^^n.st 
the  ohaiges  in  London  £1,001  Q^.  lOd.      Buit  that  was 
only  half  the  story.     If  you  will  look  at  the*  other  side 
you  will  find  the  whole  of  the  story,  and  you  will  see 
that  the  London  oharse  which  falls  on  the  shipowner 
is  i«x,001  9s.  lOd.,   while  the  shipowner  at  Liverpool 
only  pays  £bb2  138.  4d.  ;  but  there  is  paid  by  the  oon.- 
signees   £794   lis.   4d.,  making  £1,347  4s.    8d.,  or  a 
difference  in  favour  of  London  of  £346.     That  is  what 
the  consumer  has  to  bear.     He  has  to  bear  the  whole 
of  those  burdens,  both  what  is  paid  on  the  ship  and 
what  is  paid  by  the  consignees  ;  and  I  will  ask  you  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  shows  that,  in  com- 
parison with  Liverpool,  we  are  a  cheap  port ;  and  that 
we  can  easily  lay  those  burdens  on  without  dislocating 
the  traffic  of  this  particular  port  or  sending  it  else- 
where.    There  is  one  curious  fallacy  that  I  ought  per- 
haps to  have  mentioned,  because  it  has  been  made  a 
good  deal  of.     That  is  the  statement  that  the  trade 
may  not  be  falling  off  in  itself,  but  that  the  r^ative 
proportions  are  less  than  they  were  before.     That  is 
an  obvious  fallacy.     If,  for  instance,  there  were  a  new 
port  started  to-day  and  a  line  of  steamers  established 
between  London  and  that  new  port,  the  new  port  would 
increase  by  leaps  and  bounds,  while  Lon(U>n,  seeing 
that  it  has  an  enormous  trade,  would  not  increase  at 
all.     There  was,  I  believe,  in  the  year  1897  a  steamer 
started  between  Ost«nd  and  Tilbury.     The  tonnage  of 
that  was  41,049  tons  for  the  half  year.     If  you  look  at 
that  as  oompared  with   tiie  small  trade   of  Ostend  it 
shows  an  enormous  increase,   but,   if  you  look  at  it 
in  comparison  with  the  enormous  trade  of  London,  it 
shows  nothing  at  al'I.    Tlhat  is  tSie  fallacy  of  my  friends 
with  regaid  to  the  relative  imptroivement  theory.     1  watf 
givifig   you    the   figuireB,    of   course,    froan   the    Bbard 
of  Trade  Returns,  which  deal  with  the  whole    of   the 
Port  of  London,   but  if  you  take  the  London  Dock  I 
havB  heire  the  figures  in  1871.     OSie  London  and  India 
Dock,  then,  had  10^  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  tonnage. 
In  1899,  these  docks  had  11*8  per  oent.   of  the  foreign 
tannage,    or    an    increase    of    1-6    b^ween    1871    and 
1890.       Under    those    circumstanoee,    I    say,    we   are 
not  a  decayimg  port ;    but,   at  the  saime  time,  we  do 
fudly  admit,  and  we  put  it  before  you,  we  oanaiot  give 
all    the  requirementB   of    tflie  port       We   Ihave   been 
06  candid  as  we  can.     Of  course,  it  is  to  our  int-erest 
to  keep  ihe  port  well  abrea^  of  every  other  port  in 
thas  kingdom.      What  are  we  going  to  do?     For  the 
money  that  we  get  we  are  going  to  carry  out  very,  very 
exteiwivo  improremeotB.     You  have  had  a  schedule  of 
ttiem  before  you,   and,  if  the  Oomameeiori  care  to  have 
the  company  pledge  itself  more  fully  than  it  has,   it 
will  pled^  itself  bo  oaary  out  tihoee  whenever  it  gete 
the  powems ;  but  until  we  get  the  money  we  cannot  do 
it     "In  tlie  interest  of  Ae  public T  is  the  question 
you  have  to  consider  under  your  instruction.     What  in- 
terest of  the  public  would  be  served  by  merely  ohMig- 
ing   thi€   undertaking  from  ti»ie  hands  of  a  dock  com- 
pany into  the  hands  of  a  truet,  quo  ad,  the  real  juMet 
that  IS  before  you—that  is  the  diargdng  of  lighters  and 
the  ohamng  of  coods   in  the  dooks.     Would  not  they 
have  to  charge  ttiem  jxmi  as  we  have!    They  oannot 
get  money  any  more  than  we  can,  unless  they  have  a 
revenue.     What  do  we  aear  fex>m  the  Thames  Conser- 
vanoy,  a  model  tnirt— a  trust  that  was  created    long 
ago,   and  which  has  been,  with  the  assistance  of  my 
fnend,  Mr.  Baggallay,  rehabilitated  in  the  year  1894 


But  even  it  cannot  do  anything  wdthout  the  sinews  of 
war,  and  they  are  askdmg  you  to  put  £160,000  more  on 
the  ships  uedng  the  river  in  order  that  they  may  have  tiio 
improved  waterway.     The  ships  Uiat  use  the  waterway 
and   benefit  by  the  waterway,   ought  to  pay  for  the 
waterway.     I  venture  to  say  that  the  right  people  to 
bear  these   burdens  are  the  people  who  profit  by  the 
expenditure.     Who  profit  by  my  docks?    The  light^^rb. 
You  have  heard  of  tlie  enonmous  inorease  in  their  size 
and  the  enormous  inorease  in  their  numbers ;  jou  havs 
it  proved  before  you  how  they  cumber  our  dodcs.    With- 
out our  docks  they  could  not  carry  on  their  trade.    And 
the  goods  ought  to  bear  the  burdien.     I  do  not  want, 
ailthough  I  know  I  have  the  power,  to  put  further  charges 
on  ^ips,  but  I  venture  to  say  that,  if  we  have  no  other 
remedy,  we  may  have  to  chaige  shops  more  in  the  future 
than  we  did  in  the  past;    because  we  must  ha^e  the 
money  to  equip  our  docks  better  than  they  are  equipped 
at  the  present  time,  and,  of  oourae,  provide  furiner  and 
better  dbok  aooomonodation  than  we  hAfve,aptodiepre' 
sent  time,  been  able  to  do.     They  say,  however,  tnat, 
if  this  great  impost  is  to  be  laid  upon,  the  public^  there 
ought  to   be  a  change  of  hands,  and  ttiat  it  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  puiblic  trust     What  more  a  trust 
couM  do  with  regard  to  this   particular  matter,  I  do 
not  know.     They  would  provide  the  dock  aooommoda- 
tion  that  th^  say  is  required,  and '  that  we  are  going 
to  provide,    wey  also  say  that  they  would  be  able — 
and  this  is  the  invariable  argument  in  all  those  cases 
whenever  a  .public  body  wants  to  get  anything — to  raise 
capital  at  a  lower  rate.     We  have  to  some  extent  cured 
that,    because    we    are    quite    wiUikig    to    limit    the 
dividend      upon      all      the      stodc      to      iwir      per 
cent.         If      we      couM       see      our      way      to      do 
it  at  a  lower  ralte  we  would  aooept  that  from,  tiie  Cooi- 
mission,  but  I  do  not  think,  having  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  dock,  that  we  couU.  get  this  money  unless 
we  gave  them  a  4  per  cent  dividend.      Now  what  would 
they  have  to  do  7      First  they  would  have  to  buy  out 
our  dock.      Some  suggestions  have  been  made  that  they 
would  buy  us  out  cheap,  but  that  I  do  not  think  Parlia- 
ment would  allow.      They  are  to  buy  out  our  dock,  and 
I  venture  to  suggest  to  this  Commission  that  that  will 
be  a  very  serious  matter  indeed  for  any  trust  to  perform. 
They  all  see  that  the  trust,  which  is  merely  to  have  the 
dock  revenue,  cannot  buy  the  dock.      That  is  quite  ob- 
vious.     And  if  it  did  buy  the  dock  it  never  coold,  un- 
less it  got  money  from  elsewh^e,  raise  a  penny  mors 
money,  because,  after  all,  there  is  no  magic  in  it.      If 
they  buy  any  docks  for  fufll  worth  Ihey  have  got  my  docks 
and  can  do  no  more  with  them  than  I  can.       But  they 
all  want  a  Government  guarantee,  which  seems  to  me 
an  absolutely  ridiculous  thing,  and  one  of  the  members 
of  your  Commission  asked  why,  if  there  is  to  be  a  Go- 
vernment guarantee  for  London,  is  not  there  to  be  a 
Government  guarantee  for  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  all 
the  other  ports?    And  the  sfloswer  wIm,  I  think,  that 
the  Government  had  something  in  the  Thames,  which 
did  not  convince  me  at  all.      But,  my  Lord,  the  thing 
is  ridiculous.      I  venture  to  say  that  any  port  in  this 
country  would  have  a  very  serious  rieht  to  object  to  Lon- 
don being  subsidised  out  of  the  publio  funds  because  it 
has  not  increased  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  ports  of 
the  kingdom.       That  is   l&e  whole  of  the  argument 
But,  if  the  Government  is  not  to  step  in,  how  is  it  to  be 
done  ?    The  suggestion  is,  flrAt,  that  the  London  County 
Council  should  ^arantee  it       What  is  that?      That 
means  that  the  householders  of  London  are  to  guaran- 
tee the  dock,  which  is  simply  a  trade  carried  on  at  the 
Port  of  London.      I,  as  a  nouseholder  in  London,  pro- 
test against  that      It  is  all  very  Well  if  the  docks  are 
booming,  but  take  them  as  dooks  which  we  know  very 
otften  are  not  booming,  but  lire  filing.    What  beoomes 
of  your  30  millions,  if  you  have  paid    for  the  docks, 
then  I    We  know,  of  course,   that  howwer  ^yoa  subsi- 
dise, however  you  bribe  people  to  go  into  a  dock — be- 
cause subsidising  to  go  into  a  dock  is  really  bribing  to 
go  into  a  dock^ — the  centre  of  trade  shifts,  uid  you  can- 
not stereotype  it.     What  has  beoome  of  the  Port  of 
Greenock  to-ddy  ?      Greenock  is  a  trust,  and  Gre^iock 
in  baVikru-pIt,  beoause  the  sugar  indcn^vy  has  fiuled  st 
Greenook.  and  I  venture  to  say  that  if  this  London 
flock  system  were  bouo:ht  by  the  rates  of  London,  Lon- 
don might  some  day  find  itself  in  this  very  awkward 
position  ;  that  it  had  dooks  which  were  half  full,  and 
had  to  pay  for  them  out  of  th^  rates.      Is  that  a  right 
thincr  at  all  ?      My  Lord,  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  municipalities  so  long  as  ther  keep  within  the^'r  own 
i:*rovince;*but  I  venture  to  think  that  the  supplying  of 
a  dock,  trading  in  ships,  trading  in  goods  in  that  ppnss. 
is  not  the  proper  function  for  a  great  city  Uke  this ; 
and  that  is  a  kind  of  thing  that  ought  not  to  be  guana- 
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teed  bj  the  rates.      You  have  it  as  a  fact  that  the  Port 
of  Bristol,  which  is  a  trust,  and  a  municipal  trust,  is 
the  deaoresb  povt  in  this  country.    How  was  that  brought 
about  '<     In  1848  Bristol  gofc  the  town  docks  in  the  town 
of  Bristol.      What  took  place  ?      A  dock  was  started  at 
Avonmouth  by  a'  company  to  compete  with  the  docks  in 
Bristol,  and    almost    immediately  afterwards    another 
dook  was  started    at    Portishead    on   the  other    side 
of  the   mouth  of  the  Avun,   a  little  south,  and  tiiey 
did  compete,  and  they  reduced  the  town  d<k;ks  to  abso- 
lute i-uin.      This  is  your  trust.      Who  was  to  guarantee 
that?    Nobody.     What  had  Bristol  to  do?    They  hau 
to   come  for  a  Bill    in    Parliament   and   say :   "  They 
are    cutting   our    rates    to    pieces.       The    competition 
cannot  be  stood.      Ifie  town  has  to  pay  for  it.      We 
must   buy    up    those    two   docks."       And    Parliament 
allowed  that.     Then  what  do  some  of  these  people  in 
their     schemes     put    before    you?      Thej    want    « 
trust,    but    they    want    a    trust    and    a    monopoly. 
In     the     scheme     of     the    Chamjber     of    Comm^ce 
they   «ay,   ''new    docks."    (Et    is    an    amusing    head- 
ing when  you  find  that  there  are  to  be  no  new  docks. 
Then  they  say,  "  On  and  after  the  formation  of  the 
tnurt,  no  new  dock  or  docks  is  or  are  to  be  formed  within 
the  lifmits  of  the  poit  save  by  the  trust  itself,  and  for 
its  benefit"    If  that  is  their  scheme,  it  is  alMolutely 
ridioulouB.     What  has  taken  place  in  the  case  of  another 
trust?    Only  two  years  Ago  certain  gentlemen  close  to 
Glasgow  Came  to  Parliament  for  a  dock  called  the 
Renfrew  Dock.     Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry  will  remennber 
something  aAxmt  it.    The  Clyde  Trustees  isaid :   "  For 
any  sake  do  not  allow  our  trust  to  be  competed  with. 
We  cannot  stand  that"    But  we  got  the  Committee 
of  Parliameivt  to  believe  that  the  trust  should  not  be 
comipeted  with,  and  the  Bill  was  rejected.     They  cane 
again  next  year,  and  by  this  time  the  Clyde  Trustees 
saw  that  they  must  put  their  house  in  order,  and  they 
came  for  a  dock  close  to  Renfrew  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  public.    Whet  happened  7    The  one  which  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Clyde  Thi^teesiwaanneGted,  and  the 
ind*ependent  dock,  in  the  handti  of  Mr.  Bpiers  and 
another  gentleman,  pAssed.     And  with  what  result? 
There  was  comipetition  allowed.    Contrary  to  thi»  sug- 
gestion, competition  was  allowed  with  a  trust — a  sacred 
trust     And  only  the  other  day — within  the  test  month 
— the  Clyde  Tnutees   got  the  chance  ct  buving  Mr. 
Spiers'  dock  »t  Renfrew,  and  had  agreed  to  do  so,  but 
the  municipal  element  upon  the  Clyde  Trustees  rejeofted 
it,  and  would  not  have  it    And  that  dock  will  be  made 
i ndepend'ently.     Is  that  good  for  trade?    Tou  are  not 
to  consider  what  is  good  for  a  trust     You  have  to  con- 
sider what  is  good  for  the  trade  of  the  countiy  generally. 
And  I  venture  to  think  that,  if  you  have  every  port  a 
monopoly,  you  will  very  soon  find  one  monopoly  going 
against  the  other.    At  the  present  time  just  let  me 
assume,  for  instance,  that  the  liondon  Docks  are  mar. 
anteed  by  the  County  Council.   We  know  tiiat  the  &k>n> 
don  Docks  are  in  active  competition  wdth  various  poits. 
We  had  to  complain  for   the  London   Docks    to   the 
Railway  Connmissi oners  of  Ihe  enormous  diversion  of 
traffic  liiat  was  taking  place  to  Southampton  bv  reason 
of  the  London  and  South'  Western  Raiiwiay  Company 
carrying  traffic  from  Southampton  to  London  for  next 
to  nothing.  l%ey  carried  it  at  6s.  a  ton  from  Sbutiuunp- 
ton,  iwhdle  they  were  carrying  from  places  intermediate 
at  ids.  a  ton  the  same  goiMs,  and  we  got  no  relief. 
There  is  lactive  cam|petition.    How  are  we  -to  prevent 
that  ?  You  would  not  have  merely  to  say,  "  There  shall 
be  no  docks  on  this  river."    You  have  to  go  fnxlher, 
and  say,  "  There  shall  be  no  docks  anywhere,"  if  you 
gave  them  either  a  Governiment  guarantee  or  a  County 
Council  guarantee.    But  have  not  the  County  Council 
enooflh  on  their  handis?    Whenever  anything  is  men- 
tioned, the  County  Council  want  to  got  it  into  their 
hands.       I  have  an  enormous  respect  for  the  County 
Council.     We  know  that  they  have  been  wanting  to 
get  the  water  supply  into  their  own  hands.     There  is 
some  reason   for  that,   because  water  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  there  can  be  no  competition  in  the  case 
of  water.    But  what  has  happened  there  ?    They  have 
not  succeeded  up  to  the  present  time.    I  believe  there 
is  a  strong  case  for  the  municipalisation  of  water.    But 
what  did  Mr.  Cripps  my  the  other  day  with  regard  to 
the  Tubes  Bill.  That  is  being  promoted  in  a  Committee 
and   there  Mr.    Cripps   proposed  that   the  promotes 
should  stand  aside,   and  that  a  great  many  tubes  or 
underground  railways  should  be  made  which  would  not 
be   remunerative ;    and   he  said  under   those  circum- 
stances the  London    County    Council    would    have    to 
guarantee  them.     Here  it  is,  one  mistake  after  another  ; 
first,  wafer  :  then,  tramways  ;    then   the  tubes  ;    and, 
^laet  of  all.  the  docks.    Now  is  a  dool^  a  proper  thinp 


to  be  connected  with  a  municipality  at  all  ?    I  venture  j^^  Balfour 
to  say,  "  No."     I  venture  to  say  that  any  such  guarantetr  Br&ume    K.c 

as  is  suggested  here  would  probably  land  the  ratepayers         - 

of  this  great  city  in  a  very  bad  bargain  indeed.  2  July  1001. 

Now  with  your  Lordship's  permission  I  should  like 
to  say  just  one  or  two  words  about  the  various  schemes 
that  have  been  put  before  you.  There  are  three  so,  ..- 
rate  schemes  and  I  should  like  to  say  a  wonl  aboat  eax^h 
of  them.  The  one  I  will  deal  with  first  is  that  of  the 
Corpoowfeion  of  London.  I  do  not  criticise  the  con- 
stitution becaiuie  you  have  that  before  you.  You  see 
that  in  each  case  tlie  person  proposing  tie  trust  always 
rcvnembers  himself.  In  this  particular  case  the  Cor- 
])«)ration  are  to  have  ten  representatives  upon  this  trust 
whioh  is  constituted  in  the  way  you  see.  But  why  is 
the  Corporation  to  have  any  representatives?  It  is 
not  to  guarantee  anything,  as  I  understand.  It  looks, 
for  the  money  that  is  to  be  supplied,  to  the  Govern- 
ment Then  why  is  the  City  cif  London  to  be  repre- 
sented to  the  extent  of  ten  members  of  the  Board  to 
manage  this  trust  ?  Would  they  manage  it  a  bit  better 
than  the  directors  of  the  company?  What  is  thedr 
qyalifioation,  especially  that  they  should  be  entrust^ 
with  these  large  powers  ?  Again,  why  put  two  railway 
companies  on  the  trust,  ajid  the  Admiralty  and  the 
Board  of  Trade?  I  venture  to  think  again  that  it  is 
an  utterly  anomalous  thing,  mixing  up  either  the 
Admiralty  or  the  Board  of  Trade — Government  depart- 
ments— with  a  private  enterprise.  Then  there  are  two 
representatives  of  Lloyd's,  and  then  shipownera. 
Then  the  Government  is  to  be  empowered  to  contribute, 
but  not  necessarily  to  contribute,  as  you  will  sea  Them 
again  they  propoee — but  I  think  that  has  been  suffi- 
ciently exploitea  to-day — ^to  make  it  a  trustees'  stock  at 
the  very  first  go  off. 

(Chairman,)  We  asked  about  tdhatw 

(Ifr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  Yes,  and  you  also  eiLidted 
the  fact  that  no  other  dock  trust  stock  in  this  country 
was  a  trustees'  stock.  Therefore  I  leave  that  But 
further  in  their  evidence  they  say  that  25  millions  will 
have  to  be  raised  ;  18  millions  tor  the  pnixihase  of  the 
stock  (without  any  valuation) ;  3  miUicais  for  their 
improvements  and  extensions ;  2  millions  for  dredg- 
ing ;  and  2  millions  for  jetty  and  quay  space  aoccmimo- 
dation.  Then  again,  the  Question  of  taxing  or  how  to 
tax  barges  is  to  be  left  to  the  body  when  formed.  If 
that  is  the  recommendation  to  this  Commissioii  I 
cannot  help  thinking  very  little  of  it  It  is  merely 
that  your  recommendation  should  be  that  the  Corpoza- 
tion  should  have  ten  members  on  the  trasi^  and  that 
they  should  determine  the  taxing  power.  No  taxing 
power  could  be  given  without  an  Act  of  Parliament^ 
and  they  would  have  to  pnnnote  a  bill  just  as  we  have 
done.       Then  they  say  no  charge  is  to  be  included  in 
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want  to  buy  up  such  bonded  warehouses  as  thiOT-  think 
tit  We  cro88-examine<l  as  to  that  Khtwhere  they  say, 
"  as  Parliament  think  fit."  In  fact  I  do  not  think  really 
they  ever  considered  or  digested  tieir  own  scheme. 
They  want  unification  of  authority,  but  will  le«ve  the 
Port  Sanitary  Authority  separate,  obviously  because  it 
is  one  of  their  own  existing  privileges.  They  say  the 
dock  company  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  this 
port  by  reason  of  their  being  unable  to  charge  barges. 
That  you  will  find  at  Que«ti>n  7919,  and  they 
speak  of  leaving  the  question  c^  charging  barges  to  the 
new  authority.  Then  they  take  credit  for  not  includ- 
ing charges  on  barges  in  their  proposed  revenue 
account  If  that  is  the  way  that  a  body  like  the  Cbi^ 
poration  of  London  helps  a  Commission  like  this.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  no  assistance  whatever.  They 
are  not  helping  you  to  solve  the  problem  you  have  to 
solve,  which  is  this  ;  how  nro  these  things  to  be  pro- 
vided which  the  tradie  wants  ?  Now,  may  I  read  tibis, 
which  is  from  the  evidence  of  Sir  Marcus  Samuel, 
at  Question  7927 :  "I  wish  to  say  that  we  have 
dealt  with  this  very  broadly  indeed.  The  position  we 
have  taken  is  that  your  Lordship  and  your  colleagues 
are  a  body  of  such  knowledge  and  experience  that 
beyond  giving  you  as  much  assistance  as  we  can,  we 
must  absolutely  leave  yon  to  draw  your  own  deduc- 
tions ;  we  do  not  presume  to  say  what  they  should  be.** 
Well,  I  presume  to  say  that  any  more  futile  suggestion 
to  a  Royal  Commission  never  was  put  in  print 

I  do  not  think  I  need  say  more  about  that  proposal 
of  the  Corporation,  but  I  should  like  to  examine  wiih 
you,    at   some    length,    the    prnprv^al   of  the   London 
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Mf\  Balfour  Chamber  of  Commerce.      Again  I  vwntare  to  B»y  that 
Brmcne,  K.C   tliere  is  no  solid  piece  of  rock  that  joa  can  lay  hold  of 

in  this  proposal.     I  have  the  draft  before  me.      They 

2  J'lly  1901.   begin  (see  Question  10133)  by  saying,  "  The  objects  of 
the  trust  are  to  acquire  the  control  of  the  whole  of  the 
waters  of  the  port,  and  having  done  so,  to  control  them 
and  the  traffic  tlvereon  fio  as  to  promote  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  port  for  the  benefit  of,  and   in  the 
interests  .of  the  whole  of  tlio   inhabitants  of  London, 
and  not  of  any  section  thereof."    I  do  not  know  what 
that  means.     Do  the}'  say  that  the  Port  of  London 
has  been  worked  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of 
the  inhabitants,    but   for   a   section   thereof?      Then 
it  goes  on :    "  In  particular  the  object  of  the   Trust 
is    to    render    the    waters    of    the    port    accessible 
so   far   as   is   reaeonably    praoti-'Able  to   the    veesels 
of  all   sizes   of   all    nations.''    That  is   a  very   broad 
general  principle.     That  is  our  object  and  the  object 
of    the    Thames    Conservancy,    too,    I    should    have 
thought.     "And  to  promote  T>cir^ntry,  unloading,  re- 
loading, and  sailing  to  the  beci.  •'  iheir  ability,  levying 
only  such  rates,  tolls,   and  charges  as  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  such  purposes,  or  for  extensions 
of  the  works  of  the  Trust   — again  we  are  entirely  at 
one ;    that    is  our  object — "  and    using    all    surplus 
revenue  (left  after  paying  the  expenses  of  administra- 
tion, interest  on  borrowed   capital  and  amortization 
thereof),  in  the  reduction  of  such  rates,  charges,  and 
tolls,  with  the  aim  of  rendering  and  keeping  the  port 
of  London  as  the  chief  mercantile  mart  of  the  world 
as  well   as  of  the  Kingdom."      I   will   not  read   the 
''Powers  of  the  Trust,"  or  the  "Constitution  of  the 
Trusrt."    Ton  are  pretty  familiar  with  that,  but  there 
are  one  or  two  matters  with  which  I  will  deal.     First, 
as  to  what  I  have  read  with  regard  to  a  new  dock, 
they  demand  a  monopoly,  and  then  further  they  say : 
"  The  Trust  to  have  power  to  take  over  such  property 
on   or  near   the   river  as  ib  may  tJiink  desirable  to 
acquire,  the  power  to  be  compulsory,  subject  to  due 
compensation  to  owners."  Again,  is  not  that  too  vague 
•to  be  of  any  use  to  this  Commission  ?    What  property 
are  they  to  acquire?    What  they  think  desirable  to 
acquire.     Then  with  regard  to  the  revenues  of  the  Trust 
the^  say :  "  The  revenues  of  the  Trust  to  be  tliose  now 
levied  wii^h  power  to  add  to,  diminiflh,  vary,   or  ex- 
tinguish such  charges,  rates,  or  tolls  as  are  or  may  be 
levied  by  :   (a)  The  Conservators  of  the  Thsmes  ;  (b)  the 
Watermen  and  Lightermen*s  Company ;    (c)  the  Dock 
Companies  or  others  whose  interests  have  been  or  may 
be  acquired."    And  here  again  instead  of  telling  you 
what  they  do  they  merely  ask  you  to  hand  to  this 
Trust  the  whole  powers  of  raisine  ra/tes  on  everything. 
Again   I   venture   to   say  that  Uiis  is   an   absolutely 
grotesque     and     unconsidered  scheme   for  the  future 
dealing   with   this   Port   of   London,     llien  it  says : 
"  The  Trust  to  be  empowered  also  to  make  such  charges 
as  may  be  reasonably  levied  on  any  goods,  wares  or 
merchandise  whatsoever  that  may  be  landed  in  or  on 
any  public  or  private  wharf,   warehouse,  quay,  fore- 
shore, shore,  banks,  road  or  path  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Trust  from  any  ship,  vesisel,  lighter,  barge, 
tuq:,  boat,  raft,  or  floating  receptacle."    There  again 
they  are  proposing  the  very  charges  that  we  seek  to 
authorise,  but  apparently  unlimit^.     But  again  they 
are  faced  with  the  difficulty  of  finance.    How  do  they 
deal  with  it?    "Should  such  rates,  charges,  or  tolls 
a«  are  hereinabove  enumerated  be  insufficient  for  the 
maintenance  or  development  of  the  port,  the  London 
County  Council,   and/or  the   Corporation,  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  Trust,  may  if  it  so  please,  levy  a  rate  of 
Tiot     more    than    in     the    pound     sterling     on    the 
property  liable  to  rates  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Council."    Again,  my  Lord,  is  that  any  good  to  you? 
To  leave  it  to  the  London  County  Council  or  the  Cor- 
poration if  they  please  to  levy  a  rate.     Then  their  next 
paragraph  determines  the  question  of  Trust,  because 
it  goes  on  to  say :  "  As  security  for  a  loan  or  loans  to 
be  guaranteed  or  raised  by  the  Corporation  qf  the  City, 
the  London  County  Council,  or  by  the  Trust,  with  its 
or    their  authority    for   the   purposes    named    in   the 
preceding  paragraph,  such  loan  or  loans  to  be  for  a 
period  for  each  of  not  more  than  years,  interest 

to  be  duly  paid  thereon  at  dates  to  be  fixed;  and  if 
interest  be  not  duly  paid,  the  Corponltion  or  the 
London  County  Council  may  enter  upon,  seize,  and 
become  possessed  of  and  enjoy  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
perty, rights,  powers,  privileges,  tolls,  charges,  rates, 
rents  or  fees  of  the  trust,  and  administer  the  trust 
thereafter  in  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of 
liondon."  iSo  away  goes  the  trust.  It  again  means 
that  the  London  County  Council  or  the  Corporation 


if  to  beoome  the  owner  of  thd  whole  of  the  docks  ot 
London,  if  there  is  any  default  in  payment — without 
a  word  of  guarantee  of  the  money  being  raised— after 
they  have,  if  so  pleMed,  agreed  to  levy  a  rate  in  aid 
of  this  grotesque  suggestion.  Kow,  my  Lord,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  muich  more  that  I  need  coinment 
upon,  except  that  you  find  thoa  in  the  next  paragraph 
of  this  draft  scheme.  ''Provided  ne^erihelets  that,  if 
it  be  ehown  to  the  satiafaotion  of  the  Corporation  or 
the  County  Oounoil  that  any  or  certain  works  are  essen- 
tial to  the  detvelopment  or  maintenance  of  the  port, 
and  that  the  m4»s,  charges,  tolls,  fees,  or  rents  Iftvied, 
or  which  may  be  levied  by  the  truit,  are  insufficient 
for  the  due  execution  of  snich  works  or  would  only  be 
sufilcient  »t  too  great  a  coat  for  the  trade  of  the  pnn 
for  the  time  ibeing  to  bear,  then  the  Council  may  in 
its  absolute  and  unfettered  diacretion,  make  a  grant 
to  the  truflt  of  such  sum  or  sums  aa  may  be  necessary 
for  aQch  works,  either  by  w«y  of  a  free  gift  or  a  loan, 
seeing  only  ithalt  the  trust  use  auch  grant  or  grants  for 
such  works  and  for  no  other  purposes. "  Well,  here  is 
another  absolutely  new  departure  in  legislation,  l^at 
any  public  body  should  be  allowed  to  give  a  grant  or  a 
free  loan  to  support  these  docks  in  London  aeems  to 
me  contrary  to  the  very  first  principles  of  trade.  What 
would  be  the  result  as  compared,  for  instance,  with 
Liverpool  ?  That  the  shipowner  here  and  the  merchant 
in  London  having  tiiia  free  gilt  and  loan  given  to  the 
docks  would  be  oharwed  less  than  at  the  other  ports. 
You  would  absoluteTy  be  subsidising  the  merchant 
trading  to  London  out  of  the  public  pune,  which  is 
absolutely  contrary  to  the  first  princi^es  of  trade.  1 
will  not  read  any  more  aa  your  Lcmlship  and  the  Com- 
miesioners  have  the  scheme  before  you.  There  ia  only 
one  thing  I  should  like  to  refer  to  in  tub-paragraph 
(c)  of  paragraph  19  of  the  draft  scheme,  xou  will 
see  there  again  that  monopoly  is  their  object.  N<me 
of  these  trusta  can  stand  the  fair  free  fi^t  of  trade, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  errors  that  they  all  fall  into! 
because  they  say  "8o  that  such  property  shall  not 
unduly  compete  with  the  public  and  private  wharfingers 
of  the  port."  They  are  to  compete  with  Um  panlic 
and  private  wharfingers,  and  they  pot  in  a  sop  by 
sapng  that  they  smll  ""  not  unduly  compete."  As 
Mr.  MclCinnon  Wood  pointed  out,  there  would  be  o(Hn- 
petition  of  a  limited  sort.  Again,  you  will  remember 
that  all  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  witneepes  that  were 
called  in  support  of  this  magnificent  scheme  came  and 
said  "  My  trade  cannot  bear  any  more,"  and  iiiey  have 
absolutely  asked  to  repudiate  their  obligation  to  con- 
tribirte  anything  to  tiie  iniproTement  of  i^e  port. 
Now  let  me  say  this ;  if  a  port  cannot  pay  upon  its 
own  trade  it  should  not  pay  at  all,  and  it  should  not 
exist.  The  only  justification  for  a  port  is  that  it 
pays.  If  it  does  not  pay  I  think  it  ought  to  cease 
to  exist.  That  would  be  the  result  of  guaranteeing 
this  out  of  the  public  purse.  I  have  shown  you  that 
every  other  port  woi'.la  come  and  complain  and  say 
"  Why  is  the  public  purse  to  subsidise  IxMadon,  and 
not  "Leith  ?  Why  is  the  public  purse  to  subsidise 
London  and  not  Barroiw-in-Fumesst"  and  I  cannot 
see  the  answer  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  the 
real  fact  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  trading?  It  is 
that  the  trade  supplies  a  ptfblic  want  If  it  does  not 
it  is  of  no  use  at  all.  The  dooftn  in  London  do  sim>]y 
a  public  want.  There  ie  no  doablt  that  ^e  trade  is 
going  on,  but  it  wants  to  suppl]|r  a  further  public 
want  How  is  that  to  be  paid  for?  It  is  by 
the  public  that  uses  the  accommodation  that  is 
given,  otherwise  I  see  no  end  to  this  system  of  trust 
and  guarantee.  Hie  mere  faot,  as  I  said  before, 
that  they  »^an  raise  mon^  at  3  per  cent,  (we  will 
say  it  is  3  per  cent.)  as  compared  with  our  4 
per  cent  is  no  reason  at  all.  If  so,  that  might  be  a 
reason  for  co-operative  stores  being  kept  by  the  Govern- 
mwit ;  it  might  be  a  reaeon  for  taking  over  all  the 
bakeries  in  a  town,  because  no  doubt  the  Government 
can  raise  money  at  a  cheaper  rate,  but  you  must  draw 
the  line  in  municipal  trading  at  simply  municipal  duty. 

The  way  the  duties  of  a  municipality  have  grown  has 
always  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  legitimate.  First 
of  all,  the  first  duty  of  a  public  authority  was 
to  dispose  of  the  refuse  of  a  town,  the  sewage, 
and  also  to  keep  the  public  highways  in  good 
repair.  It  was  from  that  that  tiie  second  duty 
of  a  corporation  arose,  namely,  the  lighting  of  the  high- 
ways. From  the  lighting  of  the  highways  with  public 
light,  Parliament  did  entrust  to  them  the  power  of  sup 
plying  gas  to  private  consumers,  and  for  the  obvious 
rei^n  thf^t  the  pipes  being  laid  in  tbe  street  it  WM  9«6f 
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to  supply  the  public  with  gas  at  the  same  time  as  light- 
ing the  public  streets.       That  was  a  legitimate  exten- 
sion.      Water  I  have  already  dealt  with,  and  it  seems 
to  me  really  a  proper  municipal  function.      Let  me  say 
the  way  that  tramways  have  got  into  their  hands  also 
seems  to  me  natural.       They  were  running  upon  the 
public  streets,  and  they  were  carrying  the  traffic,  and 
they  were  strictly  limited  to  the  town  ii^which  the  rate- 
payers were  supporting  the  tramways.      Latterly,  how- 
ever. Parliament  has  gone  a  little  further,  but  only 
upon  special  cause  shown.      They  allowed  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Hudderafield  to  make  tnunwayB  ouifaside  their 
own  district,  but  that  after  a  Committee  of  Parliament, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Jeffreys,  had  rejected  tiie  bill. 
The  House  of  Commons  again  reconsidered  it,  and  on 
the  ground  which  was  then  proved  before  the  House, 
that  the  places  outside  could    not   possibly  get  their 
tramways  unJees  Huddersfield  supplied  them,  that  was 
allowed.     But  Parliament  has  been  very  strict  not  to 
allow  the  Corporation  to  act  as  traders ;  it  was  to  bring 
people  into  the  town  by  this  tramway,  Huddersfield 
being  their  centre,  and  its  being  demonstrated  that  the 
outside  people  oould  not  make  it  for  themselves.   Again, 
here  it  is  a  totally  new  departure.     What  right  have  any 
public  authority  to  carry  on  what  is  virtually  a  trade  ? 
I  do  not  see  how  a  dock  differs  from  any  other  great 
trade   in   the   country.     A   railway  seems  to  me  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing.    You  can  always   quote  pre- 
cedents ;   Parliament  has  been  inconsistent  in  many 
cases.     It   allowed   the   Hull   and   Bamsley    Railway 
Company  in  the  first  instance  to  be  subsidised  to  the 
extent  of  £100,000  by  the  Hull  Corporation,  and  that 
mieht  be  quoted  as  a  precedent,  but  it  is  clearly  wrong, 
and  Parliament  has  never  done  it  since.     But  if  rail- 
ways are  important,  docks  are  equally  important,  and 
I  do  not  see  in  the  least  why  you  should  not  have  trusts 
for  railways  if  you  are  to  have  trusts  for  docks.     I  say 
they  are  both  in  exactly  the  same  category.     We  are 
reoetvers  into  a  harbour,  a  terminal  station ;  they  are 
carriers,  and  they  are  precisely  on  the  8c\me  basis  ;  so 
long  as  they  serve  the  public  they  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  charge  certain  rates  to  remunerate  them  fairly  and 
fully  I  will  say,  because  I  think  there  is  no  benefit  to 
the  public  in  having  impecunious  lines  like  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover ;  it  is  against  the  interests  of  the 
public ;  they  ought  to  have  rates  that  are  fully  and 
fairly    remunerative,    but   I    deprecate  entirely    sub- 
sidies ~to   derelict   railways   out   of  the  pocket  of  the 
public.     It  is  exactly  the  same  thing  with  regard  to 
the  docks. 

1183L  (Sir  Bobert  <GiiFen.)  We  shall  have  to  consider 
the  evidence  that  has  been  put  before  us  as  to  the  subsi- 
diaing  of  foreign  ports  with  which  London  is  in  competi- 
tion. That  JBAj  affeot  our  judgment  upon  certain  points, 
and  some  of  us,  at  least,  would  like  to  hear  all  you  have 
to  say? 

{Mr.  Bed  four  Browne.)  1  am  quite  aware  <that  very 
likely  foreign  ports  are  subsidised  ;  I  know  that  foreign 
steamboats  are  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  if  you  once 
b^in  to  euibsidise  the  ports,  you  will  have  to  subsidise 
the  steamboaits,  too.  We  know  Germany,  at  the  present 
time,  does  subsidise  a  very  large  number  of  her  steam- 
boata.  Are  we  to  do  that?  I  venture  to  think  that 
aCteor  all,  the  sound  old  economical  rule  will  pay  the 
Qonntry  in  the  end,  and  if  we  once  begin  to  entor  into 
competition  in  sugar  bounties  with  other  countries,  I 
think  we  shall  very  likely  come  to  grief.  Ot  course,  I 
cannot  say  whether  this  country  should  not,  as  a  stroke 
of  policy  (that  is  a  totally  different  matter,  and  far 
beyond  my  power  of  arguing),  retaliate  possibly 
upon  other  countries,  but  in  the  meantime  1 
have  been  confining  myself  entirely  to  the  Port 
of  London  If  you  subsidise  one  port  you  will 
have  to  subsidise  them  all  against  those  foreign 
countries,  it  seems  to  me,  otherwise  you  woiud 
find  ail  the  trade  coming  to  one  particular  port,  and 
the  rest  of  the  people  of  this  country  com- 
plaining very  much  of  your  action.  I  find  in 
Appendix  No.  13  of  the  14tb  day  the  result  of 
stibeidi«ing.  You  widl  find  the  United  Kii^om  returns 
for  steam  tonnage  shown  for  1870,  1680,  18M),  and  1696. 
Ifc  is  Mr.  Douglas  Owen's  table.  You  will  find  that 
in  the  case  of  Germany,  with  its  subsidies,  there  has 
been  an  increase.  But  I  find  that  the  increase  of 
the  United  Kingdom  as  against  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Belgium  put  together  has  been  5,501,000,  as  against 
1,2S),000.  We  have  incr^'ased  over  four  and  a-half 
times  as  much  as  Germany,  Hollit^nd,  and  Belgium. 
Therefore,  apparently,  this  does  not  da  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  entirely  due  to  that.    I  have  no  douH  it  is 
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because  this  is  a  far  greater  trading  country,  and  even  3fr  Balfoup 
a  subaidy  will  not  divert  the  trade  entirely  Irom  it         -Brotr?w,  k.c. 

11832.  {Chairman.)  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  on  the  „  kXTToai 
Chamber  of  Oommerce  scheme?  ^  July  19Q1> 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  think  so,  my  Lord.     Then 
there  is  the  London  County  Councirs  scheme  to  be  con- 
sidered.    On  this,  again,  I  pass  over  all  the  statistics  as 
to  the  30  members  and  the  10  membera  from  the  London 
County  Council.     Behind  this  body  you  find  would  be 
the  London  County  Council,  who  would  have  the  abso- 
lute control  ol  the  purse-strings  as  regards  the  capital 
and  the  guarantee  of  inteorest      Now  they  said,  "  Oh 
but  we  would  not  control,  we  would  be  there,  but  we 
would  not  control."       If  this  was  so,  di  was  entirely 
wrong,  becauae,  as  I  understand,  the  man  who  pays  the 
piper  ought  to  oaU  the  tune ;  and  it  eeems  to  me  that 
the    County    Council    finding  the  money   from   the 
people  of  London,  ought  to  be  the  managers  of  the 
London  port,  if  that  is  so.     a^wefore,  I  think  it  is 
wrong  in  principle.    The  Oom^mittee  are  to  have  the 
management  they  say,   hurt  no  iborrowdng  power  or 
power  to  pledge  the  credit  of  London.    Now,  what  is  the 
good  of  handing  over  the  management  to  a  body  that 
has  no  power  to  say,  "This  work  is  necessary,  and 
should  be  done."    Whenever  they  do  say  a  new  dock  is 
necessary,  or  a  nerw  lock-gate  is  necessary,  they  have 
then  to  go  to  the  County  Council  and  ask  their  leave,, 
because  the  money  has  lall  to  be  found'  by  that  body. 
So  thai,  virtually,  you  are  handing  it  over  *to  the  i>er- 
son  who  holds  the  purse  strings,  and  this  Trust  that  they 
pretend  to  put  forward  is  not  a  Trust  but  a  caitspaw  in 
the  hands  of  the  County  ConnoiL    One  of  the  objectioiu.         • 
to  this  echeme  is  thn)t  it  is  not  a  scheme  in  any  practical 
sense  at  all.     There  is  no  attempt  whatever  to  indicate 
the  sources  of  revenue  or  the  amount.    Apparently,  it 
is  to  be  constituted  wdfth  unlimited  charging  powers,  so 
far  as  I  undeivtand  ilt,  and  to  exercise  any  power  it 
pleases  a*t  its  own  pleasure,  and  when  it  thinks  further 
revenue  desirable.     It  is  not  in  any  senae  an  alternative- 
to  the  dock  companies'  proposal  since  there  is  no  guar* 
antee  that  all  the  charges  tiie  dock  companies  worK  for 
would  not  be  put  in  by  this  new  body.    ^Hierefore,  in 
each  case  where  they  propose  to  ask  you  to  recommend 
the  Tru&ft  they  have  not  really  deallt  wdth  tiie  real 
problem  that  is  before  you.    Is  there  a  poasdlbility  of 
anybody  carrying  on  these  docks  without  any  farther 
chaises,  and  upon  whom  should  these  farther  charges 
fall  f  I  venture  to  go  back  to  my  former  proposition,, 
and  say  the  right  person  who  should  pay  the  charge  is 
the  man  who  gets  the  benefit  of  the  servicee.    The 
benefits  of  the  services  are  got  by  the  lighters  and  the 
goods  in  them.    I  do  not  tiiink  thia  Conunissdon  can 
adopt  a  scheme  that  gives  no  indication  as  to  the  guar- 
antee, or  the  source  or  limita  of  revenue.     I  find  thia 
at  Question  7160.     Mr.  McKinnon  Wood  was  being  ex- 
amined on  the  subject  of  charges,  and  the  Question  was 
put  to  him,  "  Can  you  not  give  us  any  leading  on  that 
point  ?— (A)  No,  there  might  be  other  ways  of  course,  of 
raising  revenue  besides  a  charge  on  barges.     Bie  whole 
thing  is  80  complicated  that  these  changes,  it  seems  to 
me,   must  be  left  to  the  new  authwity  to  propose." 
Therefore,  they  are  asking  this  Commission  to  abdicate 
its  duty,  and  to  hand  it  over  to  this  new  authority,  of 
which  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood  will  be  a  light  and  leading 
member    I    have    no    doubt.       There   is  nothing    at 
all  to  indicate  in  hie  mind  where  the  revenue  is  to  come 
from,  and  wfliat  the  rates  are  to  be,  and  he  asks  you  to. 
hand  it  over  to  thia  new  bodly  w(hen  it  is  formed  to 
determine    this    very    matter    wihich    is    submitted  to 
this  Commission.    The  total  income  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy and  the  dock  companies  on  the  figure  for  VBBf^ 
was  £2,411,000,  while  the  expenses  were  £1,735,000. 
Putting  the  capital  of  the  new  trust  at  the  least  at 
£25,000,000  (that  was  put  by  some  ol  the  witnesses), 
and  granting  that  the  whole  oi  that  amount  is  raised  at 
three  per  cent,  there  would,  upon  Uiese  figures,  be  a. 
deficit  of  £74,00a    Of  course,  if  the  present  dock  charges 
were  lowered  this  would  be  still  luger.    Therefore,  in 
order  to  meet  that,  they  would  havetoiiMrease  the  pre- 
sent dock  charges.     Mr.  McKinnon  Wood  sees  no  diflB- 
culty  in  a  competition  between  a  rate-aided  body  and  a 
private  fimu  fle  merely  disregards  it  on  the  ground  that 
the  scheme  would  be  good  for  trade  all  round,  and  would 
involve  the  wharfingere  like  anyone  else.     Mr.  Gomme, 
who  doe*  not  appear  to  share  his  viewe  as  to  private 
bodies  and  the  competition  of  a  municipal  body,   put 
in  a  large  number  of  tables,  but  I  do  not  think  he  ex- 
plained  the  matter  any  more  fully.     That  is  all  I  want 
to  say  about  that  scheme.    There  is  no  aoheme  I  think 
before  this  Commission  which  you  can  act  upon  at  all. 
First,  each  of  them  proposes  to  sweep  away  private  en- 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON: 


Mr,  Balfour  terprise  in  these  docks,  and  hand  it  orer  to  some  pub- 

BrownCf  K.C.  ^c  body,  wliiioh  is  not  to  be  self-«uppoiting,  but  w^hich 

is  to  be  guaranteed  by  someone.     But  even  that  puOiic 

2  July  1901.  bodjr  coi2d  not  cany  on  without  the  rates  that  we  are 
asking.  You  have  it  ddatinct-ly  in  evidence  that  if  you 
took  away  to-day  from  Liverpool  and  from  Glasgow  tflie 
charges  &at  we  wtuit  to  put  on  all  bai^g^  and  goods, 
both  of  those  great  trusts  would  be  bankrupt,  l^at  is 
distinctly  proved  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  I  can  gire  the  re- 
ference to  it. 

{M¥,    Harper.)  I    understand   there    are    no   barge 
charges. 

{Mr,   Balfour  Browne.)  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  think 
that  is  not  so.     There  are  beige  chaiges. 

{Mr.  Harper.)  Not  (barges  on  barges. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  There  are  charges  of  an  equiva- 
lent nature.  I  do  not  care  how  I  get  it  I  haye  Mr. 
Scott's  evidence  that  if  you  took  away  these  amounts 
from  the  Jjiverpool  chaigies  and  from  the  Glasgow  charges 
both  of  those  groat  Trusts  wouM  be  bankrupt.  There 
is  no  secret  about  a  Tn»t»  A  Trust,  like  a  company, 
must  get  money  in  onkr  to  go  on.  Now  under  these  cir- 
cumstances where  doeo  the  public  come  in?  I  cannot 
see  any  benefit  to  the  public  that  is  to  be  got  by  merely 
transfening  ihw  to  a  trust.  I  tfliink  there  would  be 
seidous  damage  tx>  the  public  by  putiting  in  public  hands 
what  public  hands  are  not  qualified  to  dead  with,  namely, 
a  trade  concern..  But  what  is  the  benefit?  We  would 
have  to  be  purohaaed  at  a  laige  sum  of  money.  If  the 
trade  left,  what  would  be  the  result?  The  l^iut  would 
*  beoome  bankrupt,  but  London  would  have  to  go  en  pay- 

ing.    Nohodiy  is  afcJe  to  guarantee  for  the  future  that 
London  is  to  remain  the  centre  of  the  mercantQe  world. 
I  gave  one  lUustElubion  in  the  way  that  ihe  sugar  trade 
had  shifted,  but  there  are  enoimous  sQidftlingB  of  trade 
going  on  al  over  the  country  to-day.     Take  the  case  of 
Oharles  Camel  and  OMnpany  at  Damfield ;  they  had  a 
town  round    them  near    Sheffiedd.     "What   took  place? 
They  found  they  were  too  fiar  from  the  sea,  and  they 
went  to  Workington,  and  DamfieJd'  is  a  town  without 
any  manirfacturo  now.    The  people  hare  left  it.    That 
is  onJy  a  smaH  illustration,  but  it  rfiows  you  cannot  fix 
a  trade  in  any  one  place.     At  Sheffield  Messrs.  Vickera, 
Maxim     and    .Co.     have     enormous     woiks     covering 
44   acres.    But    what    have    they   done?    They    have 
bought  78   acres   at  BaTrow-in-Fumesa  so  as  to   be 
near  the     sea.    Some  day  it   may  be   thought  tliat 
London    is    too    far    from    the    sea.      At   any  rate, 
there   is    the   risk    that   London    will     not      be     the 
entrepdt    for    the     world     in    future    as    it   is     to- 
day, and  what  wotild  be  the  result?    If  yon  -pat  lihis 
huge  burden  upon  the  people  of  London  yoa  will  do 
them  a  serious  injury.     If,  on  the  other* hand,  yoa 
leave  it  to  private  enterprise,  private  enterprise  must 
look  out  for  itself.      But  I  think  and  believe  that  the 
London  Docks  have  a  future  before  them  if  this  great 
oompany  that  has  managed  them  has  only  the  means 
of  carrying  on  the  docks.    Ton  have  before  you  all  that 
we  propose  to  do.    You  have  befdre  you  the  scheme 
that  we  propose  to  carry  out,  and  all  that  we  require  ii 
the  money  to  do  it.      I  do  not  think  really  either  there 
is  any  word  to  be  said  against  the  London  oompanlee 
except  that  they  have  not  the  money.    That  you  can 
cure  by  making  your  representation  to  the  Government 
who  appointed  you — ^that  we  should  have  the  power  of 
making  certain  charges.     That  they  are  reasonahle  I 
do  not  think  anybody  can  deny,  because  even  putting 
them  on,  our  charges  will   then   compare  favourably 
with  any  other  parts'  of  this  country.    I  may  say  that 
it  is  our  object  of  course  to  compete  with  otiier  poorts. 
Our  whole  desire  is  to  get  trade  into  London,  and  our 
pockets  depend  upon  it.    Somebody  said,  what  will  a 
man  not  do  to  save  his  pocket  ?    I  think  you  will  find 
that  these  Dock  Companies  will  do  a  j;reat  deal  to  save 
their  pocket,  but  they  cannot  raise  capital  at  the  present 
time  in  the  present  state  of  their  finances ;  and  if  it  is 
to  be  raised,  how  is  it  to  be  done?    Well,  my  Lord,  I 
have    given    our    vieiw.      Again    I    repeat    that  there 
is    no    fault    found    with    us    except    that    we    have 
not    supplied    what    we    cannot    supply    for    want   of 
money,    that    is   to  say  our  poverty  is  our  fault.       It 


has  arisen  from  the  fact  of  those  old  Acts  of  Parliament 
You  are  here  to  consider  the  matter,  to  find,  out  and 
if  you  can,  adHrise  what  is  fair  in  the  interests  of  the 
public.  I  say  it  is  fair  that  people  should  use  our  docks 
and  pay  some  portion  of  the  expenses  which  we  under- 
took for  them.  The  amount  you  have  had  before  you, 
you  have  had  it  explained  to  you  how  much  the  burdens 
are  that  are  pu4  upon  us.  No  Trust  is  proposed  that  is 
not  full  of  inconsistencies  and  difficulties,  and  I  think 
the  proposal  is  a  very  serious  new  departure  in  the  wrong 
direction.  I  think  you  will  find  in  every  case  municipali- 
ties have  been  if  possible  ousted  from  Trusts  connected 
withdosks.  At  one  time  the  Liverpool  Corporation  carried 
on  the  Liverpool  Docks,  and  it  has  ceased  to  do  so  now. 
It  is  an  entirely  independent  trust  But  even  the 
Liverpool  Trust  is  in  a  serlons  position  unless  it  can 
keep  its  trade  going.  Ton  must  remember  it  is  not 
like  a  Company  with  shareholdera  and  deibentavs 
holders.  It  has  nothing  but  debentures,  and  if 
their  trade  might  fall  off,  as  it  might  do  (they  are  doong 
their  best  to  keep  it,  and  they  are  spending  something 
like  £4,000,000  to-day  on  the  improvemrat  of  their 
docks)  they  would  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  raising 
money ;  then  idiat  would  be  the  result?  It  would  be 
just  the  same  as  you  have  in  the  case  of  the  Mandiester 
Ship  Canal,  which  I  venture  to  say  was  a  wrong  thing 
altogether,  £5,000,000  of  money  has  to  be  guaranteed  by 
the  ratepayer  sof  Manchester  to-day,  and  Liverpool  would 
very  likely  have  to  subsidise  that  undertatking.  Again,  I 
say  that  the  wrong  thing  was  done  in  taking  it  out  of  tiie 
hands  of  jyrivate  enteiprise  in  the  first  instanca  Ton 
have  it  in  the  hands  of  tne  Company.  Give  them  money 
to  carry  on  the  work,  otherwise  if  you  once  create  a 
Trust  just  as  these  people  proposed,  that  when  they  fail 
to  pay  their  interest  it  should  go  into  the  hands  of  the 
London  0>unty  Council,  or  as  in  the  case  of  the  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal — it  has  passed  practically  under  the 
control  of  the  Manchester  Corporation,  beoauae  Man- 
chester had  begun  by  putting  its  hands  to  the  plough 
by  means  of  a  Company  which  could  not  cany  on  the 
work.  Again,  I  say  the  Trust  in  Liverpool  may  fail, 
and  in  tluit  case  the  Liverpool  rates  would  have  to  be 
called  upon.  It  is  because  it  has  been  taken  ont  of  the 
hands  of  private  enterprise  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
pabHc  bodies.  If  you  do  that  I  think  you  will  have 
made  a  step  in  the  wrcmg  direotion*  I  ask  this  Com- 
mission not  to  recommend  it  in  this  paxticular  case. 

(3fr.  Forttr.)  My  Load,  I  thought  it  better  not  to 
interrupt  my  friend,  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  before,  but 
one  statement  made  contained  made  a  mistake.  He  said 
that  all  the  sbhemes  proposed  a  rate  guArantee»  and 
that  none  were  self  supporting.  He  was  wrongas  re- 
gards the  scheme  of  ^e  Coa^Kyration  of  the  City  of 
London.  The  Corporation  scheme  does  not  propose  a 
rate  guarantee,  and  it  does  put  forwasd  a  scheme  which 
we  believe  to  be  self-supporting.  I  thought  I  ought  to 
correct  that  mijBtake  which  was  no  doubt  unintentiooally 
made. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  hardly  think  it  is  worth  while 
to  go  into  a  discussion  on  that  point.  There  is  only  one 
question  that  I  want  to  say  one  word  upon  before  I  sit 
down.    I  do  not  want,  if  I  possibly  can,  to  have  your 
report  mix  the  Dock  question  with  the  other  questiooi 
of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  if  you  can  keep  that  sepa- 
rate.   I  do  not  know  the  Thames  Conservancy  case, 
although  I  heard  what  my  learned  friend  said  about 
it.    I  can  quite  understand  we  are  entiTely  on  a  separate 
basis.     I  have  not  charge  of  the  river  ;  somebody  else 
has.    I  can  improve  my  docka  very  greatly  even  with 
the  existing  state  of  the  river.    Of  coune  we  desire  to 
see  the  river  improved  very  much,  but  I  will  ask  your 
Lordship  to  report,  if  you  will,  separately  upon  my  case. 
This  matter  is  urgent.    The  trade  wants  the  improv«> 
ments  that  I  desire  to  oarinr  out  for  their  benefit,  and  as 
you  know  we  have  a  Bill  pending  in  Parliament  f^r 
new  works,  and  we  want  to  carry  out  the  new  worki* 
as  soon  as  we  possiibly  can,  and  I  beiieve^  that  s(une 
such  relief  las  .we  are  seeMng  by  the  other  Bill  is  essen- 
tial before  we  can  carry  out  the  great  impioveoients 
in   the   Poit  which   the   people   in   London   and   the 
people  trading  with  that  IVot  desire. 


Mr.L. 
Cotpard,  K.a 


Mr.  Lewis  Cowabd,  k.c.,  called  to  address  the  Commnssion. 


11833^  (Ghofirman.)  You    desire  to    address    as    on 
behaJf  of  the  Millwalll  Dock  Coanpany? 

{Mr.  Lewis  Coward.)  Yes,  my  Lord.    I  nse  on  behalf 
of  the  Millwall  Docks,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 


speech,  but  simply  for  the  purposeof  saying,  as  I  believe 
my    learned    friend,    Mr.    Loehnis,    will     say   also, 
on    behalf    of    the    Surrey    Oommeroial    Docks,    that 
I     entirely     concur     in     the     arguments     and     the 
observations   that  have  been  made    by    my   learned 
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iriend,  Mr.  Balfour  Browne.  I  should  not  have  said 
Tery  much  more,  hut  for  iihis  fact,  that  my  learned 
friend,  Mr.  ScnvMon,  when  he  was  addressing  you  sug* 
,9eated  that  tlhere  hiad  been  some  divergence  or  conflict 
of  opinion  att  some  time  or  other  bebreen  the  Dock 
-Company  that  I  represent  and  the  Dock  Ooonpany  that 
my  learned  frdend,  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  repreeents, 
and  he  suggested  thait  Mr.  Trotter  was  recalled,  and 
that  in  the  interval  (thai  is  to  say  bettween  the  time 
wben  he  had  firstt  given  his  evidence  and  the  time  when 
he  waa  recalled)  something  undeihand  went  on.  I  do 
not  ondersltand  the  obee^ation;  nothing  underhand 
has  gone  on  at  aU.  Now  let  me  maike  it  quite  dear 
what  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Trotter  is.  At  Question  8463 
he  said,  "  It  has  been  represented  to  me  that  my  answer 
to  Queabion  7109" 

(Chairman.)  That  hae  already  been  read  to  us  once 
to-day. 

(Mr.  Lewis  Coward,)  If  the  Commissioners  have  had 
it,  and  it  is  present  to  their  minds,  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
'Want  to  take  up  unnaoessaiy  tioM  in  reading  any  fur- 
ther in  reference  to  it  I  pass  on,  therelo^  to  one 
other  matter.  There  has  been,  from  beginmdng  to  end 
of  the  evidenoe  that  has  been  given  before  you,  no 

*  snggestion  wfhaftever  againat  the  l^llwall  Docket  or  any 
dharge  of  mdamanagenieDit  of  any  sont  or  desioiiption. 

'  In  Appendix  No.  10  of  the  23rd  Day  a  ooluimn  was  pat 
in  in  whscfi  chaiigee  were  miade  of  delays  againet 
two  vessels  in  the  Millwall  Dock,  the  *^  Ernest  Albert," 
where  it  was  alleged  it  waa  detained  six  days,  and  tiie 
"  Bethel,"  detained  six  days  also.  Now  from  beginning 
to  end  ol  the  evidence  that  is  the  only  charge  that  has 
been  brought  agamst  the  Mill¥r^  Docks.  It  was  met 
on  the  nert  oocaaion  tlhat  the  (^wundeaioiisat  hj  this 

•  statement  whidh  you  will  find  at  Question  8921 ;  it  ie  a 
statement  by  myself:   ''Before  yon   begin   will   your 


Lordship  allow  me  to  correct  two  statementa  of  fact  that       Mr,  L. 
were  given  in  evidence  at  the  last  sitting  of  the  Com-  Coward,  k.c. 

mission."    Then  the  detads  are  given.     Then  Mr.  Ellia        

said,  "  I  wae  going  to  say  that  if  evidence  is  contra-  -  JulyJ90l. 
dictbed'  it  must  be  contradicted  by  evidence  ;  but  I 
understand  the  counsel  to  say  he  is  prepared  to  prove 
it,"  and  the  matter  waa  never  challenged.  There  is 
only  one  other  matter  that  I  want  to  deal  wildi  with 
regard  to  the  Millwall  Docks,  and  that  is  a  state- 
ment  that  w«a  made  by  Mr.  Dium  at  Question  11570. 
That  is  a  statement  that  I  cannot  allow  to  pass  un- 
challenged, though  if  your  Lordship  thinks  it  unneces- 
sary that  I  should  go  into  the  details  of  the  reason  that 
I  give  for  disputing  it  I  will  not  do  so.  He  is  correct- 
ing the  statement  made  bv  Mr.  Duckham  in  reply  to 
Question  1076.  He  says  he  "  stated  that  the  railway 
companies  have  no  running  powers  over  the  Millwall 
Extension  Railway.  This  may  be  the  case  so  far  as 
other  comnanies  are  concerned,  but  the  North  London 
Company  have  statutory  running  powers  over  that  line, 
and  have  from  time  to  time  suggested  putting  those 
powers  into  force  when  difficulties  have  arisen  in  getting 
traffic  expeditiously  carried  to  or  from  the  Millwall 
Docks.  The  powers  in  question  are  conferred  by  the 
London  and  Blackwall  Railway  Lease  Act,  28  Yiotoxia, 
chapter  100,  Section  11."  Mr.  Dunn  is  in  error.  There 
is  a  later  Act  of  Parliament  of  1868,  under  which,  with 
regard  to  the  line  to  which  he  refers,  it  was  enacted 
that  it  was  to  be  worked  at  the  cost  of  the  Millwall 
Canal  Company,  and  that  the  parts  so  to  be  constructed 
(that  wtas  the  poiMnan  conatruoted  under  that  Act  of 
1865.  under  which  they  had  their  running  powers)  by 
the  Blackwall  Company  shall  be  deemed  part  of  their 
undertaking.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
go  into  any  detail.  I  challenge  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Dunn.     That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  matter. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Lo£H:a6  called  to  address  the  Commission. 


11834.  (Chairman.)  You  appear  before  us  on  behalf 
'Of  the  Surrey  Comaueroial  Dock  Company? 

(Mr.  H.  W.  Loehnis.)  On  behalf  of  the  Surrey  Com- 

.mercial  Docks  I  accept  entirely  the  argument  on  the 

.  general  question  which  has  been  advanced  by  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain matbteiB  arising  out  of  the  pecuHiar  position 
of  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  which  are  not  un- 

.  worthy  of  consideration,  and  which  tend  to  accentuate, 

.  I  thii^,  the  impracticability  of  the  schemes  which  have 
been  brought  before  you.  Having  regard  to  the  late 
hour,  I  do  not  intend  to  elaborate  these,  and  I  am  sure 

'  that  I  EAiall  be  doing  iwhat  you  desire  df  I  only  mention 
shortly,  without  going  into  detail,  the  points  which  I 

.  ask  you  to  take  into  your  consideration.  The  Surrey 
Commercial  Docks  are  in  a  peculiar  position,  and  their 
position  I  submit  throws  light  on  two  questions.     In 

.  the  first  place,  it  throws  light  upon  the  warehousing — 
as  to  the  possibility  of  the  trust  getting  on  with  or 
without  warehouses.  Secondly,  it  throws  light  upon 
this ;  that  a  private  corporation,  provided  that  it  has 
the  financial  means  requisite,  can  and  does  serve  the 
port  well.     Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  a  successful 

^concern.  We  have  spent  since  1865  neaVlv  half  a 
million,  quite  apart  from  the  £600,000  which  is  now 
being  spent  on  the  Greenland  Dock,  and  the  £250,000 
which  will  be  spent  before  the  works  are  completed. 

"What  tiie  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  have  always  at- 
tempted to  do  is  to  keep  in  touch  wiith  the  trade,    and 

-to  be  in  advance  of  the  legitimate  requdxements  of  the 
trade.  In  the  second  place,  the  Surrey  Commeroial 
Docks   are    not    only     docks ;      they     have     running 

•through    them    the    Surrey   Canal,    which   runs  from 

'the  river  through  the  docks  down  to  Peoldhtam. 
The  Surrey  Canal  brings  in  a  nett  revenue  of 
£12,000  a  year.  It  depends  for  its  prosperity 
entirely  on  its  connecftion  with  the  river,  with  the 
docks,    and  with    the    warehouses.      If  I  am  to  be 

-absorbed  into  a  public  Trust,  this  puiyLic  Trust,  I  sufbmit, 
must  also  absorb  the  Surrey  Canal.  In  the  third  place, 
the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  have  not  been,  during 
the  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  days  that  evidence  has 
been  given  before  you,  seriously  attacked  by  anybody 

-except  perhaps  by  Mr.  Farquharson.  I  will  say  a  few 
words  on  that  presently  if  I  may.  The  Surrey  Commer- 
cial Docks  are  devoted  to  two  trades,  the  grain  trade 
and  the  timber  trade.     Th^  are  managed  oy  a  board 

•of  directors  who  are  gentlemen  experienced  in  the  busi- 
ness, who  devote  themselves  to  equipping  and  main- 

-teining  the  docks  for  the  benefit  of  the  business.    What 


does  the  grain  trade  want  ?    The  grain  trade  says  they    '^'''*  ^'  .^- 
must  have  some  independent  authority  between  the      t-ojhnu 
ship  and  the  receiver.     I  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Coombe  at  Question  2852,   and  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Koffey  at  Questions  10019,    10020,    and  10037.     The 
Surrey  Commeioial  Docks  do  tba/U    What  does  the  tim- 
ber trade  want?    Mr.  Fiarquhaiaon  stated  that  vessels 
now  arrive  in  London  camdng  between  200,000  and 
300,000  pieces  on  between  30  tuid  40  different  bills  of 
lading.     The  trade  must  have  somebody  constituted  to 
disentangle  the  various  cargoes,  to  sort  them,  to  draw 
up  specifications,  to  stack  them  either  in  shed  or  in  the 
open  air,  to  warehouse  them,  and  to  form  a  sort  of 
central  timber  market  for  London  and  the  surrounding 
district.     That  is  what  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks 
do.     In  all  these  matters  I  submit  it  gives  satisfaction. 
Those  being  the  requirements  of  the  trade,  may  I  ask 
you  to  carry  your  memory  back  to  the  time  when  you 
visited  these  docks,  and  then  see  what  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  is.     It  is  im- 
possible when  you  look  at  It  to  separate  the  better  part 
of  the  warehousing  business  of  the  Surrey  Commercial 
Docks  from  that  which  has  been  called  the  dock  busi- 
ness.     What  the  Ghamiber    of    Commerce    said    waa 
they  wanted  to  have  the  water  space  up  to  the  quay. 
I  am  assuming  for  the  purposes  of  my  argument  that 
you  are  going  to  suggest  that  a  port  trust  of  some  sort 
or  kind  ought  to  be  constituted.     Is  it  desirable  that 
this  Port  Trust  should    have    control    of   the    ware- 
housing ?    Practically  nobody  engaged  in  the  trade  has 
said  so.     The   Qbamflber  of  Commerce  as  a  body  has 
come   to  .the   conclusion  (and  their   scheme  is  based 
upon  this)  that  it  is  undesirahle  in  their  opinion  that 
this  Port  Trust  should  db  any  warehousing  at  all.    They 
win  not  touch  it     [  ask  you  to  say  that  that  is  an 
opinion  brought  forward  by  a  responsible  authority,  to 
which  jou  will  attach  attention,  and  attach  more  atten. 
tion  to  it  than  you  will  to  that  which  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Corporation,  and  by  the  County  Council, 
both  of  whom  are  willing  to  take  over  the  warehousing, 
not  because  they  desire  to  do  so,   but  because  they 
find  it  impossible  to  make  the  separation  either  physi- 
cally or  commercially.    Therefore,  when  you  have  to 
consider  this  case,  I  submit  you  are  face  to  face  with 
this  ;  you   must  either  do  that  which  the  trade  (by 
the  "  trade  "  I  mean  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  the 
mouth-piece  of  the  trade)  thinks  wrong,  namely,  sug- 
gies^  thet  the   warehousing  should   be  taken   over  by 
the  trust,  or  you  must  do  that  which  I,  on  behalf  of 
the   Surrey  Commercial  Dock,   submH    is    the    right 
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TAr.  H.  h\    course,    constitute    your    public   trust    for    the    pur- 
Loehuis.      poee  oi  h&ymg  control  of  the  river,  and  aon&lgamate 

within  its  ponders  all  the  various  privileges  and  rights 

2  July  HK)I.   exercdeed  at  the  present  m-omenit  by  the  ISiames  Con- 
servancy, and  those  who  police  the  nver,  and  deal  with 
iihe  conttax]^  of  ligbteirfi,  and    such    things,    but   stop 
short  of  takang  arway  idieir  proper^  from  tihe  various 
bodies  who  are  oarrying  on  the  Dusuiess  of  Dock  Com- 
panies.   The  opinion  of  the  traden  19- that  the  trust 
should     not     warehouse;   that    ifi    an     autihoffiiatire 
opinion.     I  submit  that  you  musit  oome    to  the  con- 
clusion that  physically  it  is  imposaibie  to  take  away 
the  winter  approaches  from  the  docks,  and  leave  them 
the  warehousing.    It  is  not  business.    The  grain  trade 
and  the  tim'ber  trade  (the  two  trades  with  which  I  am 
concerned)  have  stated  in  so  many  words  that  it  cannot 
be  done.    Then  the  only  other  alternative  is — unless 
you  coBue  to  the  conolusdon  that  all'  the  Dock  Com- 
panies hare  neglected  their  buisdness  in  the  past  in 
such  a  way  thjsft  they  ought  to  be  swept  away — whether 
you  oannot  do  that  whiLoh  everybody  is  agireed  is  neces- 
aary  for  the  Port  of  London,  namiely,  the  d^eependng  of 
the  liyer  and  the  improving  of  the  approaches  without 
infringing  upon  our  property.     There  are  only  two  fur- 
ther observtaitdons  wfbiclh  I  hope  joa  will  allow  mo  to 
make.    Mir.   Scruititon  has  said:  *'Vfhj  is  the  donrey 
Dock  Coanpany  here?"    iEV>itunat6ly,  I  hare  been  able 
to  pay  my  shareholders  a  har  return  on  their  nKmer, 
and  at  the  same  tiime  given,  as  I  hope  I  shaU  satiafy 
you  in  a  moment,  satisifiEkition    to  the  trade.      Buit  1 
am  here    because   I   take  the  vdew   of   thoee   whose 
funds    have    not    been    so    fortunately     managed    as 
mine.      I    think    that    it    is    inequitable    that    the 
barges    and    the    goods    should   use    propszty^    build- 
ings   which   I   have  erected    and   facilities  which    I 
afford  at  great  expense  without  any  payment  for  them. 
If  I  were  not  here — if  the  timie  imfcotunately  should 
ever  come  when  I  should  have  to  apply  for  powers — it 
mdgjht  be  said  againsit  me  that  I  had  not  taken  the  view 
in  my  pzospeious  days  which  I  had  taken  in  my  uzifor- 
tonate  days,  that  thus  was  a  charge  which  ought  not  to 
be  allowed. 

One  word  about  the  evidence  wfliich  has  been  ^ven 
attacking  me.  The  only  person  who  has  declaimed 
against  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  apart  from  the 
coBigeetion,  which  I  am  not  going  to  deat  with,  because 
that  has  been  explained  orer  and  over  again,  has  been 
1^.  Farquharson  ;  I  do  make  a  grievance  of  it  that 
there  has  been  evidence  given  by  meirdhants  before  this 
Ooounisjrion  which,  till  it  was  teslted  on  cross-examina- 
UoEif  made  a  strong  caae.    I  am  onily  going  to  give  jou 


as  an  instance  the  shortages  wthidh  were  complained  ot 
by  Mr.  Farquharaon.    He  came  here  and  complained  of 
the  invariable  shortages  which  occurred  in  the  Suirey 
Oommeroial  Docks.     I  do  not  know  whether  the  Coouiufi- 
si  on  is  aware  that  these  so-called  shortages  are  mere 
paper  shortages  occasioned  by  the  mie-delivery  by  the 
ship   into  barges  of  goods  which   ought  to  have  been 
landed — that  the  goods  which  ought  to  liave  been  de- 
livered into  basges  were  landed,  and  that  in  every  case 
where  there  was  tliat  which  was  called  a  shortage  thete 
was  a  quantity  of  good«  on  the  quay  landed  "  for  the 
account  of  whom  it  might  conoem."    It  was  a  strong 
case  till  those  facts  were  ascertainied..    Then  Mr.  Far- 
quharson  had  to  admit  that  in  all  these  cases  there  had 
been  large  quantities  of  goods  kunded  *^  for  the  account 
of  whom  it  ma^^t  concern,"  which  were  distribuled  by 
the   broker  aanongert   l^he    merohants.       The  shortages 
were  due,  if  there  were  any  shortages,  not  to  any  de- 
fault of  tiie  dock  company,  but  to  a  default  of  the  Avp. 
That  is  die  claes  of  evidence  that  hae  been  accumu- 
lated here  by  genftQemen    who    were    acqtuanlted   with 
the  facts,   and  who  ought  to  have  oome  forward  and 
given  their  evidence  in  a  way  so  as  to  lay  the  whole 
of  the  matter  before  you.     Mr.  Boffey  stated  in  quite 
the  early  part  of  bis  evidence  that  which,   I  think, 
applies  to   the  whole  of  the  evodleiice  given  by  the 
individual    members   of   the   Chamber  of   Commerce. 
When  he  was  asked,  I  think  by  Lord  Bevelatoke,  "  Is 
this  sfcatemenit  of  evidence  which  we  have  befoie  us 
written  by  yourself?"  he  said,  "Yes,  and  if  I  had 
known  I  was  to  be  cross-examined  upon  it  I  should  See  UK 
have    been    more  careful."    That    is   a  thin^    which 
applies  to  every  witness,  I  think,  who  has  given  evi- 
dence on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

(Chairman,)  This  oondudes  the  evidence  which  the 
Commission  will  take.  Before  we  part  we  wish  to 
express  our  thanks  for  the  valuable  help  which  has 
been  rendered  to  us  by  the  Dock  Companies,  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  by  the  London 
Cbun^  Council,  by  the  Thames  Conservancy,  the  Lon- 
don Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  others  interested  in 
the  Inquiry,  and  also  to  the  counsel  representing  the 
several  interests  in  what,  we  fear,  has  been  a  very 
lengthy  Inquiry. 

(Mr.  Porter.)  My  Lord,  as  I  am  the  senior  member 
of  the  Bar  present,  my  brethren  desire  me  to  sa^  that 
they  feel  under  great  obligation  to  your  Lordship  for 
the  great  patience  you  have  extended  to  ns,  ana  the 
invariable  courtesy  with  which  we  have  been,  treated 
and  assisted  in  every  possible  way. 
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FAST   I. 


ANALYSES   OF  WITNESSES'  EVIDENCE. 


ANDKRSON,  James  Oeorge  Skelton,  Manager  of 
the  Orient  Steam    Navigation   Company.    {See 
Questions  2077-2161.) 
Australian  Trade  of  Comi>anv ;  2078  ;  2083. 
Bills  of  Lading,  alteration  of,  difficulty  of,  2128-34. 
Carts,  delivery  ef  goods  by,  2160. 
Chairman,  election  of,  2080. 
Channel  of  Kiver  : 

Deepening  and  Widening,  necessity  for,  2087-90  ; 

2139-42. 
Depth  of,  statements  by  Thames  Conservancy 
as  to,  2085-6 ;  2154-7. 
Charges   of   Port   of   London,    Comparison    with 

Antwerp  and  other  Ports,  2092-103. 
Discharge  of  Cargoes : 

Barges,  discharge  into,  2115-24. 

Charge  proposed,  2116 ;  2146. 

Cost  of  landing  and  sorting  goods  ou  docks, 

2125-34 ;  2143. 
Dock  Company,  discharge  by,  2112-4. 
Docks,  discharge  in  compared  with  discharge  in 
river,  2146-50. 
Docks  used  by  the  Company,  2084. 
General  Shipowners'  Society  represented  by  Witness, 

2081-2  ;  2090  ;  2107-8  ;  2111. 
Labour  Question,  effect  on  Port,  2093  ;  2095  ;  2103. 
Light  Dues,  payment  of,  2101. 
Pilotage,  chai-ges  for,  2093  :  2100. 
Thames  Conservancy,  information  received  from, 

2085-6  •  2154-7. 
Tilbury  Dock : 

Extension  and  constniction  of  new  entrance 

proiK)sed,  2091  ;  2138-42. 
Lighterage,  necessity  for,  2115  •  2117-24. 
Railway    communication    witii,    2091;    2118; 

2123  ;  2158-61. 
Working  of,  2090-1. 
Trust,  formation  of,  views  as  to : 
Charges,  levy  of,  2127-34  ;  2137. 
Constitution  and  revenue  of,  2104-11. 
Warehouses    and   "NMiarves,    inclusion    of    in 
scheme,  2135-6. 
Vessels  : 

Delay  to,  2093 ;  2095-7  ;  2103. 
Draught  of  Water,  2086-7. 
Number  of  Orient  Fleet,  2151-2. 
Tonnage  of,  2153. 
Wages  in  the  Port  of  London,  2093 ;  2097-8. 
Wharves,  Extension  of  system,  views  as  to,  2144-5. 

ARDLICY,     Geoboe  Henby,  Meanber  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Foremen  Lightennen  of  the 
Thames,    and   Foremen   Lii^htermen   to  Messrs. 
Hiinton  and  Hlome,  Goal  Merc^hants.    {See  Ques- 
tions 10956-11123.) 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Foremen  Lightermen  of 
River  Thames : 
Balance-sheet,  11005-6. 
Formation  and  registration,  10998-11001. 
Membership,  numbers,  etc.,  11007-13. 
Rulefi,  11036-8  ;  11082-6. 
Witness  a  member  of,  10957  ;  10997  ;  11014-8. 
Apprentices,  Watermen's  Company : 

Advantages  of  system,  10959 ;  11036. 
Barges,  sole  charge  of,  age  at  which  qualifie<l 

for,  10959 ;  11087-91. 
Bye-laws  of  Waiermen's  Ocmp^nv  as  to.  11088- 

91. 
Number  of,  11036-8 ;  11082-6. 
Barges  : 

Medway  barges,  naviGfation  on  Thames,  10975- 
96;  11O0M1;  11067-71. 


ARDUEY»  George  Henry — continued. 
Barges — continued. 

Navigation  of  barges  under  oars: 
Continuation  of  practice,  11118-9. 
Cost  of,  comparison  with   cost  of   towing, 

10969-61;  11118. 
Firms  practising,  11020-6. 

List  of,  11109-16. 
Number  of,  compared  with  number  towed, 

11020-8;  11057-66;  11115-7. 
Size  of  barges  in  relation   to,    10967-72; 
11092-108. 
Thames,  navigation  of  barges  ou,  difficulty  of. 
10069. 
Chief  difficulty,  10962;   11073-81. 
Towing  of  Barges  : 

Cost  of,  compared  with  navigation  under 

oars,   10969^1;  11118. 
Extent  to  which  practised,  10959 ;   10963. 
Length   of  journey   for  which   preferable, 

10964^7. 
Number  of  barges  navigated  under  oars, 
comfMirison    with,     11020-8;    11057-66; 
11116-7. 
Western    barges,    navigation    of    on    Thames, 
11072-82;   11120. 
Business  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Hinton  and  Home, 

10959. 
Documents  handed  in  by  Witness  : 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Fotemen  Lightermen 
of  River  Thames : 
Balance-sheet,  11006. 
Rules  of,  11004. 
Barge  owners  who  navigate  under  oars,  list  of. 
11110. 
Engagement  of  lightermen,  private  judgment  exer- 
cised in,  11039-49. 
Evidence     of      witness,      interests      represented, 

10957-8 ;  10997  ;  11016-8. 
Licences   for  lightermen,    advantages   of   system^ 

10959. 
Number  of  Lightermen : 

Supply  available,  10973-4. 
Thames  Conservancy  regulations  as  to,  11050-6. 
Strikes  of  Lightermen : 

Compulsion    aa    to    work,     impossibility    of, 

11034-5. 
Settlement  of  strike  of  1900,  11121-3. 
Thames  Conservancy,  regulations  as  to  lightermen, 
11050-6. 

AVORY9    HoBACE  Edmund,  K.C.     Address  on  behalf 
of  Watermen  and  Lightermen's  Company.     {See 
pages  676-680.)  {The  references  given  are  to  pages.) 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Thames  Conservancy  Act  1894,  578  ;  580. 
Thames  Watermen  and  Lightenmen's  Act  1893, 

680. 
Watermen's  Company,  Acts  relating  to,  577-80. 
Barges : 

Insurance  of,  678-9. 

Medway  and  Western  barges,  navigation  upi)n 
Thames,  employment  of  "Hovellers,"  5'^-9. 
Navigation  under  oars,  578. 
Registration  and  measurement,  680. 
Tugs  for,  licensed  men  emploved  on,  578. 
Bills  r 

Thames  Lightermen's  Bill  1901,   jjetitions   to 
Board  of  Trade  as  to,  578. 
.    Watermen's  Company,  Bills  referring  to,  577- 
80. 
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AVORY9  Horace  Edmund,  K.€. — continued 

Committee  on  Thames  Watermen  and  Lightermen 
Bill  1890 : 
Deputation  to  Board  of  Trade  as  to  report  of, 

580. 
Evidence  before  and  recomnuendation  of  as  to 
lighterage,  676-9. 
Licences  for  Lightermen  : 
Abolition  of: 

Individual    character   of   grievance   as   to 

licences,  577. 
Legislation  recognising  advantages  of  ex- 
isting system,  577-8. 
Master  lightermen,  views  as  to,  679. 
Representative  bodies,  no  recommendation 

received  from  as  to,  577. 
Strikes,  necessity  for  abolition  not  proved 

by,  577. 
Termination    of   Watermen's  Company   in 
event  of,  575-6. 
Application  to  whole  of  jurisdiction  of  Water- 
men's Company,  680. 
Number  of  lightermen  and    watermen    available, 

579-80. 
Strikes  of  Lightermen  : 

Abolition  of  licences,  necessity  for  not  proved 

by,  577. 
Committee  on  Thames  Watermen  and  Lighter- 
men Bill  1890,  evidence  as  to  before,  678. 
Trust,   London    Chamber    of    Commerce    scheme, 

references  to  Watermen's  Company  in,  577. 
Tugs  for  barges,  licensed  men  employed  on,  578 
Watermen,  number  of,  580. 
Watermen  and  Lightermen's  Company : 
Funds  of,  580. 
Transfer  of  powers  of,  580. 
Vested  interests,  582. 

AYERS,   George,  Commodore  Captain  of  the  Thames 
Steamboat    Company.      (See    Questions    11479- 
11497.) 
Apprentices  to  Watermen's  Company,  advantages  of 

sysftem,  11496-7. 
Evidence  of  witness,  preparation  of,  11488-9. 
Experience  of  witness  on  Thames,  11482. 
Licences  for  lightermen  : 

Advantages  of  system,  11482-3. 

Meeting  of  deck  hands  of  Thames   steamers, 

resolution  passed  at,  11482,  11484-7. 
Witness  holding,  11490-5. 

BAGGALLAY,  Cla^ttde,  K.C.  Addresses  on  behalf 
of  the  Promoters  of  the  Thames  Lightermen's 
Bill  1901,  and  the  Thames  Conservancy.  (.Sw 
pages  674-576;  613-618.)  {The  references  given 
are  to  pages,) 
Address  on  behalf  of  Promoters  of  the  Thames 
Lightermen/s  Bill  1901,  574^76. 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Private  Acts  regulating  lighterage,  576. 
Thames  Watermen  and  Lightermen's  Act 
1893,  575. 
Almshouses    and    charitable    institutions    of 

Watermen's  Company,  676. 
Barges : 

Accidents,  liability  in  cases  of,  575. 
Measurement  and  registration : 
Act  of  Parliament  as  to,  575. 
Transfer  of  powers,  576. 
Towing,  increase  in,  575. 
Bills : 
*  Private  legislation  as  to  lighterage  advo- 

cated, 576. 
Thames  Watermen  and  Lightermen's  Bill 
.  1890,  575. 
Committees  : 

Navigation  of  River  Thames,  Committee  of 
1879  on,  report  as  to  Watermen's  Com- 
pany, 574-5-6 
';'  Thames   Watermen  and  Lightermen  Bill 

1890,  report  of  as  to  lighterage,  575. 
Licensing  and  examination  of  lightermen,  aboli- 
tion advocated,  575-6. 
Number  of  lightermen  to  each  barge,  575. 
Strikes  of  lightermen,  576. 
Towing  of  barges,  increase  in  practice  of,  575. 
Watermen,  transfer  of  powers,  576. 
Address  on  behalf  of  Tham^  Conservancy,  613-618. 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Loans   to   harbour    authorities  by  Public 
Works  Loans  Commissioners,  Act  aiitho- 
k  .  rising,  617. 


BAGGAIiLAY,  Claude,    K.C.-<ojUinutd, 

Address    on   behalf   of   Thames    Consercancy—nor^ 
timied. 
Acts  of  Parliaaaient— continued. 
Thames  Conservancy  Acts : 
Act  of  1864,  614. 
Act  of  1866,  614. 
Act  of  1894,  614 ;  618. 
Bills — ^Thames  Conservancy  Balls  : 

Bill  of  1857,  creation  of  Conservancy  by, 

614. 
Bill  of  1894 : 

Channel    of   river,   deepening,   clause 

as  to,  614-5. 
Cost  of  promoting,  615. 
London   County  Council  Report    and 
proposals  as  to  taxation  of  Thames 
Valley,  615. 
Statutory  Committees,    discussion  as 
to,  617. 
Channel  of  river,  deepening: 

Financial  position  of  Thames  Conservancy 

in  relation  to,  615. 
Funds  for : 

Application  to  Parliament  for,  none 

made  by  Conservancy,  614-6. 
Sum  required,  615. 
Lower    Thames     Navigation   Commission, 
1896,  recommendations  as  to,  and  action 
of  Conservancy  thereupon,  614-8. 
Position  of  Conservan'cy  as  to,  613. 
Powers    of   Conservancy,     Clause     as     to 
Sewers  Commissioners  in  Act   of  1894, 
618. 
Proposals    of   Conservancy,    as    to   future 
deepening,    and    raising   of    funds   for, 
616-7. 
Commissions : 

Harbours   of  Refuge,    Royal  Commission 

of  1858  on,  617. 
Lower    Thames   Navigation    Commission, 
1896  : 
Recommendations  as  to  deepening  of 

Channel,  614-8 
Resolution    on  Report  of,    action   of 
London    County  Council    Members 
on  Conservancy  Board,  617. 
Unanimous  character  of  Report,  615t 
Committees : 

House  of  Commons : 

Authority  of  Upper  and  Lower  River, 

Committee  of  1865  on,  614 
Thames  Conservancy  Bill   1894,  Com- 
mittee on,  615 
Thames  Conservancy : 

Statutory   Committees,    proposals    as 

to,  617. 
Upper  and  Lower  River,  administra- 
tion of,  616. 
Dooks,  control  of,  not  desired  by  Thamse  Con- 
servancy, 616. 
Document  handed  in  by  Witness: 

Minutes    of  Proceedings   at    Meeting    cf 
Conserrators,  11814. 
History  of  Thames  Conservancy,  613. 
Moorings,  complaints  as  to,  613.    • 
Number  of  members  of  Board,  616. 
Report,  annual,  attention  not  called  to  defi- 
ciencies of  River,  618. 
Teddington  Lock,  point  for  division  of  river 

in  event  of  dual  control,  617. 
Trust: 

Grovernment  aid,  improbability  of,  617. 
Schemes    advocated   by    London    County 
Council,  City  Corporation,  and  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  616-7. 
Upper  and  Lower  River : 
Control  of,  614  ;  616. 
^Members  of  Upper  River  Committee,  ap- 
proval of  existing  arrangements  and  pr.v 
posals  of  Thames  Conservancy,  617. 
Vessels  entering  Port,  increase  in  tonnas^e  of. 
616. 

BACfrGALLiLY*  Henbt  Chables,  late  Engineer  to  the 
London  and  India  Docks  Company.    (See  Ques- 
tions 771-975  ;  6696-6897  ;  748L) 
Barge  ponds,  definition,  6793-4. 
Barge  searchers : 
Duties,  6795-9. 
Wages,  6701 ;  6703. 
Barges : 

Assistance  rendered  by  Dock  Company's  staff 
to,  6700  ;  6844. 
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3AGGALIaA  Y  Henry  Charles — continued. 
Barge« — continued, 

Asfitiatanoe  rendered  ^by  Dock  Comfpauy's  staff 
iio^-continued. 
ChATge   on   bargee,    proposed,    effect   of, 

6866-9.. 
Boyal  Albert  Dock,   custom  as  to,  6836- 
43;  6845. 
Cost  incurred  by  Dock  CoiDipaAiy  in  respect  of, 
6701-3  ;  6774-8  ;  6787-8  ;  6795-826. 
Increase  estimated  in  event  of  increased 
privileges  to  barges,  6744-6. 
Damage  done  by,  6703  ;  6801-13  ;  6820-3. 
Loss  of  water  caused  by,  6724-9. 
Number  locked,  comparison  with  number  of 
ships,    6705;    6709-25;    6733-9;    6787-92; 
6814-9 ;  7481. 
Period  of  undooking,  6740-4. 
System  of  dealing  with,  6699-700. 
Water  area  occupied  by,  6703. 
Width  of  docks,  influence  on,  6766-9. 
Blackwall  Tunnel,  dredging  over,  920-1. 

Channel  of  river,  deepening,  views  as  to,  843-8 ; 
878-96. 

Cranes,  expenditure  on,  6704. 
Docks : 

Barges  using.     See  sub-9ieculing  Bargss. 
Deepening,  confined  to  entrances  and   locks, 

6860. 
Dredging  in.    ^ee  that  sub^hectding. 
Gates,  opening,  time  of  tide  for,  782-5. 
Electricity,  use  of,  936-40. 
Existing  system,  soundness  of,  6771. 
Expenditure  on  improvement  and  equipment 

of  docks    1890-1900,  6704 ;  6770186. 
Length  of  quay  per  acre,  6703. 
Maintenance     of    and     expenditure    on,    per 

annum,  6704. 
Schemes    suggested    for    dock    construction, 

views  as  to,  6705-8  ;  6771-3. 
Sills  of : 

Depth  of  water  required  under  keel  when 

coming  over  sill,  858-61. 
Outer  deeper  than  inner,  779. 
{See  also  names  of  docks,) 
Document  handed  in  by  witness : 

Docking  and  undockine  in  London  and  India 
Dock  Company's  Docks,  particulars  of,  6703. 
Dredging  in  docks,  6860-70. 

Amount   of  material   dredged,    6701;    6703; 

6747-8  ;  6860-70. 
Cost  incurred  by  Dock  Company,  6701 ;  6703. 
Allocation--dredging    of    ailtage    distill, 
guished     from     deepening     of    docks, 
6761-5. 
Charge  on   barges,  increase  in  event  of, 
6744-6. 
Deposit  of  material  dredged,  6702. 
Yesseila  enitering  docks,  effect  of  on,  6860-8. 

East  India  Dock : 
Barges  in : 

Number  entering,  6703  ;  6738-9 
System  of  dealing  with,  6700 ;  6703. 
Construction,  date  of,  6771. 
Description  of,  897-903. 
Dredging  in,  897. 
Enlargement  of,  908-9  ;  915. 
Improvements  in,  effected  and  possible,  904-9 ; 
915. 
Expenditure  on,  6704. 
Quay,  length  of,  per  acre,  6703. 
Vessels  entering: 

Accommodation  for,  898;  900-2. 
Wines  and  spirits,  vessels  carrying,  900-2. 
Water  in,  lowered  to  depth  of  river,  9104. 
Evidence  of  witness,  preparation  of,  6827-30. 
Orain  elevators,  erection  of,  6831-2. 
High  water: 

Ordnance  datum,  773-5. 

Pumped  docks,   maintained  at  Trinity  le\«l, 

779-81. 
Spring  and  neap  tides,  772-9. 
Trini*^  hi^  w«ter,  standard  accepted  by  Joint 
Committee,  772. 
London  Docks : 
Barges  in : 

Number   entering,   6705;  6738-9. 
System  of  dealing  with,  6700 ;  6703. 
Battering  of  walls,  ^2-8. 


BAGGALIaAY,  Henry  Charles — continued, 
London  Do^^l^s — continued. 

Construction,  date  of,  6771. 

Description  of,  948-71. 

Electrical  installation,  increase  in,  6704. 

Flooding,  prevention,  6772. 

Improvements  not  contemplated,  960;  959-67. 

Pumping  in : 

Cost   of,  6703u 

Dredging,   necessity  for,  not  affected  by, 

6871-8. 
Necessity  for,  6701. 
System  adopted,  948. 
Water  taken  from  Shadwell  Basin,  6871-6. 
Quay,  length  of,-  6703. 

Vessels,    accommodation    for,   955-7 ;    961-3 ; 
968-71. 
Low  water,  spring  and  neap  tides,  778-9. 
Millwall  Dock,  length  of  quay  per  acre,  6703. 
Pumping : 

Cost  of,  6701 ;  6703 ;  6740-4. 

Allocation  of,  to  ships  and  barges,  674  j-60. 
London  Docks : 

Necessitj^  for   dredging   not  affected    by 

pumping,  6878-85. 
Water  taken  from  Shadwell  Baain,  6871 -a 
Mud  contained  in  pumped  water,  684666. 
Royal  Albert  Dock.    See  that  sub-9ieading, 
l^oplar  Docks,  lease  of,  granted  to  Railway  Com- 
pany, 941-7. 
Royal  Albert  Dock: 
Barges  in: 

Assistance    not    rendered     to,     683643; 

6846. 
Number  of,  6703 ;  6733 ;  6738-9. 
System  of  dealing  with,  6700. 
Width  of  dock,  influence  on,  6767 ;  6703. 
Channel  of  river : 

Deepening,  effect  of  on  docks,  843-8 ;  879- 

Levels  of  water  at  dock  entrance,  6703. 
Concreting  of  quays  and  sheds,  6704. 
Construction,  date  of,  6771. 
Cranes,  employment  at,  841 ;  6704. 
Description  of,  818^;  839-42;  862-77. 
Dredging   in,   842;  874-7. 
Expenditure  on   improvements,   6704. 
Extension  and  deepening  proposed,  811 ;  824- 

30;  842;  84066;  893-6. 
Pumping  in : 

Cost  of,  6705. 

Engine,  new,  6704. 

Necessity  for,   6701;  6750. 

Period  of,  6892-4 

Position  of  engines,  820. 

Water,  point  from  which  taken,  6886-91. 
Quay,  length  of,  per  acre,  6703. 
Vessels,    accommodation   for,    820-4 ;    841-2 : 
862-8. 
Royal  Victoria  Dock : 
Barges  in : 

r^umber  entering,  6703  ;  6733  ;  6738-9. 

Special  level  made  for,  6732  ;  6787. 

System  of  dealing  with,  6700 ;  6703. 
Canal  at  East  end,  6703. 
Channel  of  river  deepening,  effect  of  on,  843^ 

-8 ;  878-96. 
Construction,  date  of,  6771. 
Description  of,  818-24  ;  830-42. 
Dredging  in,  842. 

Expenditure  on  improvements.  6704. 
Grain  elevators,  erection  of,  6704;   6831-2. 
Pumping : 

Cost  of,  6703. 

Engine,  new,  6704. 

Necessity  for,  6701;    6760. 
Quay,  length  of  per  acre,  6703. 
St.  Katharine  Docks : 
Barges  in : 

Number  entering,  6703  ;  6738-9. 

System  of  dealing  with,  6700 ;  6703. 
Construction,  date  of,  6771. 
Description  of,  972. 
Dredging  in,  972. 

Improvements  not  contemplated,  973. 
Quay,  length  of  per  acre,  6703. 
South  West  India  Dock : 
Barees  in : 

Number  entering,  6703. 

System  of  dealing  with,  6700. 
Battering  of  walls,  952-3  ;  957. 
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BAGGAIiliAY,  Henry  Cbarlesj — continued. 
South  West  India  Dock — continued* 
C!onstruction,  date  of,  6771. 
Dam,  temporary,  silting  up  of  mud  at,  6771. 
Description  of,  916-7. 
Impiovements  at,  922-4 ;  932-3. 
Expenditure  on,  6704. 
Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  length  of  quay  per  acre, 

6703. 
Thames,   River,    increase  of    mud    in,    6869-70; 

6895-6. 
Tilbury  Docks : 
Barges  in: 

Number  entering,  6703 ;  6738-9. 
System  of  dealing  with,  6700. 
Concreting  of  quays  and  sheds,  6704. 
Construction,  date  of,  6771. 
Description  of.  786-817. 
Distance  from  London,  disadvantages  of,  812-4. 
Dredging  in,  786. 
Extension  proposed,  807-11. 
]\I  ud  in  river  at,  786  ;  797-803  ;  6895-6. 
Quay,  length  of,  per  acre,  6703. 
Width  of,  6767-9. 
Vessels  Entering  Docks : 

Docking  and    undocking,    period    of,    782-3 ; 

6703. 
Dredging  in  docks,  effect  of  on,  6860-8. 
Kumfber  of  compared  with  number  of  barges, 
6703;   6709-23;  6733-9;    6787-92;    6814-9; 
7481. 
West  India  Dock : 
Barges  in : 

Number  entering,  6703;  6733;   6738-9. 
Sjrstem  of  dealing  with,  6700. 
Description  of,  916-47. 
Electricity,  use  of,  936-40  ;  6704. 
Expenditure  on  improvements,  933  ;  6704. 
Land,    unoccupied,    belonging  to  Dock  Com- 
pany, 931. 
Poplar  Docks,  lease  of,  granted  to  North  Lon- 
don Railway  Company,  941-7. 
Pumping  in : 
Cost  of,  6703. 
Engine,  new,  6704. 
Necessity  for,  6701,  6750. 
Quay,  length  of,  per  acre,  6703. 
Vessels,  accommodation  for,  917. 
Wharves  in  River,  extension  of  system,  views 
as  to,  6771-3. 

BENNETT,  John  Wheeler,  Senior  Partner  in  the  linn 
of  Wheeler,  Bennett  and  Company,  Provision 
Merchante.    {See  Questions  9938-9976.) 

Discharge  and  delivery  of  cargoes,  delav  in.  9941- 
4;  9962-7;  9966-70. 

Evidence  of  witness,  interests  represented,  9939- 
40. 

Freights  in  provision  trade,  9950. 

Liverpool,  competition  with  London.  9945 ;  9975- 
6. 

Southiampton,  competition  with  London,  9945-51; 
9958-61;  9976. 

Toolej''  Street,  warehouse  accommodation  for  pro- 
vision trade,  9942  ;  9971-4. 

Trust,  formation  advocated,  9944. 

Vessels  carrying  provisions,  9959  ;  9962-3. 

Watermen^s  Company,  privileges  of,  abolition  advo- 
cated, 9943-4. 

Wharfingers,  attitude  of  Dock  Companies  tewards, 
9942  :  9969-70. 


BINNIE,  BiR  Alexander  1Iich.\rdson,  Chief  Engineer 
to  the  London  County  Council.    {See  Questions 
2995-3164  ;  7750-7768.) 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

London  lighterage    and   tonnage   area  under, 

31.30-1. 
Metropolitan  Water  Companies  Acts,  3155-6. 
Staines  Reservoirs  Act  1896,  3155-6. 
Thames  Conservancy  Act  1894,  3130. 
Thames  River  Prevention  of  Floods  Act  1879, 
3035-8. 
Advantages  of  Port  of  London,  3045. 
Authority  for  the  River  : 

Extension    of  jurisdiction    propa^ed,   3130-1  ; 

3153-4  ;  3160. 
Separate,  for  tidal  and  non-tidal  River,  [)ro- 
posed,  3132. 
Bar  at  mouth  of  river,  non-existent,  3045-6. 


BINNIE,  Sir  Alexander  Richardson — contt^ued. 
Barrow  Deep : 

Dredging  spoU,  deposit  in,  2999  ;  3019-30. 
Sludge,  deposit  in  by  London  County  Council,. 
2999. 
Complaints  as  to,  3000-1. 
Cost  of  working  sludge,  2999. 
Limit  of  channel  for  deposit,  3012-5. 
Quantity  deposited,  3016. 

Solids     and   liquids,    proportion    of^ 
3017-a 
Trinity  Hoase,  powers  of  in  regard  to,  2999  ; 

3002-11. 
Vessels  employed,  2999. 
Surveys  of,  3031-3. 
Blackwall  Tunnel : 

Expenditure    on  by  London  County  Council^ 

7752. 
Top  of,  depth  of,  3063  ;  3071-3. 
Bridges  under  control  of  London  County  Council,. 

3035. 
Chalk,  dredging  in,  3084  ;  3124. 
Channel  of  River : 
Deepening : 

Ability  of  River  to  maintain  30  ft.  channel, 

3119-23. 
Above  Albert  Docks,  3064-80. 
Below  Albert  Docks,  3060-3  ;  3113-8. 
Cost  of,  estimate  of,  3086-103  ;  3113-8. 
Section  of  River  and  plans  prei>ared,. 

3064-8;  3082  5;  3125. 
Shoals    below    Gfravesend    excluded,. 
3094-5  ;  3104-12. 
Depth  advocated,  3045. 
Embankments,  effect  of  dredging  on,  3084. 
Al)ove  Albert  Docks,  3064-70. 
Below  Albert  Docks.  3060-3. 
Necessity  and  pi*acticability,  3055-6:^. 
Tidal  action  and  scour  of  river,  effect  on,. 

3130. 
Width  of  30  ft.  Channel,  3051-4. 
Flood,  liability  to,  3039-43. 
Commissions : 

London  Water  Supply  1899,  3155-8. 
Lower  lliames  Navigation  Commission  1896, 
2999 ;  3019  ;  3057  ;  3095  ;  3105-9  ;  3131. 
Docks: 

Access  to : 

Plan  of,  7751-2 ;  7760. 
Roadways,  improvements  effected  and  con- 
templated, oy  London  Coimty  Council 
7752-68. 
Sites  available  for,  3155-6. 
Documents  handed  in  by  Witness  : 

Population,  increase  of  in  County  of  London, 

2999. 
Thames,  flow  of,  tables  as  to,  3155. 
Drainage  of  London — main  drainage  works,  2999. 
Dredging  power  of  London  County  Council,  limit 

of,  3034. 
Embankments : 

Dredging  30  ft.  channel,  effect  on,  3060-70; 

3084. 
London  County  Council,  authority  over,  3035. 
Fire  Brigade  work,  3035. 
Flood,  areas  liable  to,  3035-43. 
Flow  of  River : 
Tidal  flow : 

Deepening  of  Channel,  effect  on,  3130. 
Records   of,    improvement    in    flow,    Ac 

3131-4;  3147-52. 
Richmond     half  -  tide    lock,     effect    on, 
3136-46. 
Upland  flow,  natural  and  actual,  3155-64. 
Gravel  dredged  from  River,  sale  of,  3126-9. 
Green^^ich  Footway  Tunnel : 

Expenditure  on  proposed  by  London  County 

Council,  7752. 
Top  of,  depth  of,  3063. 
London  County  Council  : 
Duties  of,  2999  ;  3036. 

Roadways  leading  to  docks,  improvements,  77.')2- 
68. 
Plan  showing  railway  and  road  communication  with 

docks,  7751-2  ;  7760. 
Population  of  County  of  London,  3043. 

Increase  in,  2999. 
Railwav  communication  \\ith  docks,  7751-2. 
Rateable   value  of    area   under    London   County 

Council,  3043-4. 
Rates,  pro]K>rtion  contributed  by  City  Corporation, 
7764. 
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JBINNIE,  Sir  AlexAndeor  Biohardeon— coniiinved, 
Rotherhithe  Tunnel : 

Expenditure  on  proposed  by  London  County 

Council,  7752 ;  7760. 
Top  of,  depth  of,  3063. 
Sewage,  disposal  of,  2999. 
Shoals  below  Gravesend : 

Channel  of   river,  deepening,  bearing  of  on, 

3094-6 ;  3104-12. 
Detention  of  Vessels  owing  to,  3046. 
Suez  Canal,  depth  of,  :<046  ;  3047-50. 
Thames  Conservancy,  limit  of  jurisdiction,  3130. 
Thames  Tunnel,  top  of,  depth  of,  3063  ;  3074-7. 
Tidal  training  wall,  construction  suggested,  2999 ; 

3019-20;  3108-9. 
Tide  gauges,  establishment  of,  3131. 
Tonnaffe  Dues  boundary,  3130-1. 
Tunnels,  sub-aqueous,  3036  ;  3063 ;  3071-7  ;  7752 ; 

7759-60. 
Vessels  entering  Port,  draught  of,  3046  ;  3047-60. 
Water  Companies,  abstraction  by,  effect  on  Rtver, 
3131 ;  3155-64. 

JBIRRELIi,  Gkobge,  Fruit  Merchant,    (i^ee  Queetiona 
9410-9473.) 
Cardiff,  discharge  and  delivery  of  fruit  cargoes  at, 

9412. 
Customs  Officers,  hours  of  attendance  at  docki* 

9411. 
Docks: 

Reforms  advocated,  9411-7  ;  9431-8. 
Use  of  by  green  fruit  trade  advocated,  9411 ; 
9419-20;  9426-7. 
Evidence  of  witness,  interests  represented,  9410 ; 

9439-42. 
Pirms  engaged  in  green  fruit  trade,  9411 ;  9465-8. 
J^ish  trade,  congestion  at  wibarvee  caused  by,  9411 ; 

9422-4. 
Imj)ort8,   green  fruit  trade,   quantity  landed    in 
London  Docks    and    London    Bridge    wharves 
weekly,  9412. 
Labour : 

Hours  of,  9411. 
Piece  work  advocated,  9412. 
Middleton's  wharf,  facilities  for  green  fruit  trade 

at,  9430. 
Passes  for  carmen,  regulations  as  to,  9411 ;  9413-7  ; 

9431-8. 
Southampton,    discharge    and    delivery  of  fruit 

cargoes  at,  9412. 
Trolleying  and  tracking  system  at  docks,  9411. 
Wharves — ^Fresh  Wharf  and  Nicholson's  Wharf : 
Bulking  of  marks,  and  indiscriminate  landing 

of  cargoes,  9411. 
Charges  levied,  9471. 
Litigation  between  witness  and  owners  of  Freeh 

Wharf,  9443-4 ;  9469, 
Overside  delivery  and  transfer  of  cargoes  to 
South-Eastem  Wharf,  9411 ;  9445-57. 
Wharfage  dues  not  charged  in  cases  of, 
946«-C>4 ;  9469-73. 
Unsuitability  for  green  fruit  trade,  9411. 

JBIiACKBURN,  Chables  James,  Manager  of  the  Wool 
Department  of   the  Australian  Mortgage   Land 
and  Finance  Company,  Limited.      (iSfee  Questions 
8880-8891.) 
Bills  of  Lading,  8884. 
Business  carried  on  by  company,  8881-2« 
Charges: 

Goods  and  barges,  chai'ge  on  proposed,  8884. 
Wool    cargoes,    charges    levied    on,    8881-4; 
8890-1. 
Discharge  of  cargoes,  delay  in,  8884. 
Financial  position  of  Dock  Companies,  8884. 
Imports  of  Colonial  wool,  8882  ;  8885-6. 
Liverpool   charges,  comparison  with  London,  8888. 
London  and  India  Docks  Company  : 

Management  of  wool  business  at  docks,  8884. 
Upper  Docks,  inability  .to  receive  large  vessels, 

8884. 
Wool  stored  at  warehouses,  8882. 
Management  of    wool    business    at    docks,  8884; 

8890-1. 
Boad  leading  to  docks,  repair  advocated,  8884. 
Sales  of  wool  in  Australia,  8882  ;  8888-9. 
Trust,  formation  of,  views  as  ito,  8884. 
Wharves,  wool  business  in  connection  with,  8887. 


BliACKWELL,      Thoicas   Fkancis,    Ohaaimen   of 

Messrs.  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  Limited,  Oil  />nd 

Italian   Warehousemen.      (See    Questions    iL.Jil9- 

9133.) 

Biili — London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee's 

Bill  1900,  9121. 
Business  carried  on  by  Witness,  9121. 

Transfer  to  other  Port  in  event  of  levy  of  charge 
on  goods  and  barees,  9121 ;  9124-5 : 
Charge  on  goods  and  barges,  proposed,  effect  of 
on  business  of  Messrs.    Crosse   and   BlackweU, 
gi21-9. 
Evidence  of  witness,  date  of  preparation,  9132-3. 
Watermen's  Company,  privileges  of,  9130-1. 

BBI6HTMAN,  Charles  Edward,  Partner  in  the 
firm  of   Turner,  Brightman  &  Company,  Ship- 
owners.   (See  Questions  2206-2248.) 
Basinerts  carried  on  by  firm,  2208. 
Carts,  delivery  by,  2229-31. 
Channel  of  River,  deepening,  views  as  to,  2234 
Charges  in  the  Port  of  London,  comparison  with 

other  Ports,  2208-17  ;  2223-4. 
Discharge  of  Cargoes : 

Barges,  discharge  into  : 

Delay  caused  by,  2219-21. 
Increase  in  percentage,  2235. 
Cost   of,    comimrison  of  London  with   other 

Ports,  2208 ;  2213-fl. 
Quaysj  discharge  on,  accommodation  for,  2236-48. 
Kapidity  of  : 

Decrease  in,  2208. 
Imix)rtance  of,  2225-6. 
General  Shipowners*  Society,  represented  by  witness, 

2207. 
Surrey  Commercial  Docks : 
Congestion  at,  2208  ;  2241. 
Use  of  by  Firm,  2208. 
Tilbury  Docks,  communication  with,  2227-31. 
Timber  and  Grain  trades  represented  by  Witnesa, 

2208. 
Trust,  views  as  to,  2212 ;  2218. 
Vessels  : 

Delay  to,  2208  ;  2222-24. 
Numoer  of,  in  fleet  of  Firm,  2232. 
Tonnt\ge  of,  2233. 

BROODBANK,  Joseph  Gttinness,  Secretary  of  the 
London  and  India  Docks  Company.    \See  Ques- 
tions 7010-7036.) 
Atlantic  Transport  Line,  sale  of,  7028-9 ;  7036. 
Atlas  Line,  transfer  of,  7030. 
Documents  handed  in  by  Witness : 

Accommodation  and  facilities  at  London  and 

ohief  continental  ports,  7017. 
Reports  on  Ports  of  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Cux- 
havcn,  Bremerhafen,  Bremen,   Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,  Havre,  and  Dunkirk,  7017. 
Steamers,  number  and  tonnage  of,  of  100  tons 
gross    and    upwards  (belonging    to    certain 
countries,   7017. 
Foreign  Ports,  comparison  with  Port  of  London : 
Accommodation,   7016. 
Approaches  to,  depth  of  water  in,  7016. 
Crane  and  shed  equipment,  7016. 
Dock  system,  7017. 
Docks,  depth  of  water  in,  7016. 
Earnings  on  dock  undertaking,  7017. 
Expenditure  contemplated,  7016-7. 
Graving  docks,  7016. 
Pontoon  Gates,  7026. 

Reports  on  foreign  ports,  7017-7a ;  7032-6. 
Trade,  increase  of,  7017 ;  7021-6 ;  7028-3L 
Vessels    entering,    tonnage    of,    increase    in, 
7012-7  ;  7021-5  ;  7028-35. 

Visit  of  witness  to  forei8;n  ports,  7012. 
Warehousee  : 

Private  management,  7017. 

Separate  from  docks,  7027. 

Wharves  in  river,  system  of,  7017. 

Leyland  Line,  transfer  of,  7031. 

BROWNE,  John  Htttton  Baxfotth.  Address  on 
behalf  of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company. 
(See  pages  618-624.)  (The  references  given  are  ttx 
pages.) 

Accommodation  and  facilities  at  Docks : 
Existing,  618. 
Improvements  propose^l  by  Company,  1 19-20. 
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BROWNIh  John  Uuttou  iiiiiiour—ioH tinned. 
Bills: 

London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee  Bill 

1853,  619. 
Tubes  Bill  1901,  621. 
Bristol,  Fort  of,  charges  under  municipal  manage- 

ment,  621. 
Charges : 

Barges  and  goods,  charges  on,  proposals  as  to : 
Dock  Companies,  618  ;  624. 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  622. 
London,  City  Cocporation,  621. 
London  County  Council,  623. 
Thames  Conservancy,  620. 
Trust,  levy  by,  necessity  for,  620  ;  624. 
Incidence  of,  upon  consumers,  620. 
Liverpool,   comparison    with    London,   "Poli- 
tician "  case,  620. 
Shipping,  full  powers  as  to,  not  used  by  Dock 
Company,  620. 
Committee  as  to  Huddersfield  Corporation  Tram- 
ways, 623. 
Dividends  paid  by  Dock  Companies,  619. 
Financial  position  of  Dock  Companies,  619  ;  624. 
Foreign  ports  and  steamboats,  subsidisation  of,  623. 
Funds  for  improvement  of  port,  traders'  oontribu- 

tions  to,  622. 
Glasgow : 

Charge   on  goods,   effect  of  on  prosperity   of 

port.  624. 
Renfrew  Dock,  construction  of,  621. 
Greenock,  management  by  Trust,  620. 
Huddersfield  Corporation   tramways,    construction 

of,  623. 
Hull  and  Barnsley  Railway  Company,  subsidisa- 
tion of,  623. 
Hull,  Port  of,  charge  on  barges  not  levied,  619. 
Liverpool : 

Charge  on  goo<ls,   effect  of  on   prosperity  of 

port.  624. 
Municipal  management  exchanged  for  Trust, 

624. 
Vessels  entering,  tonnage  of,  comparison  with 
Port  of  London,  619. 
London  County  Council : 

Management  of  great  undertakings,  proposals 

as  to,  621. 
Trust,  scheme  for,  683. 
Management  by   Company,   satisfactory  character 

alleged,  619.* 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company,   rates  as  guar- 

anftee,'624. 
Municipalisation : 

Drawbacks  of.  624. 

Excessive  tendency  towards,  619  ;  621  ;  623. 
Growth  of  municipal  duties,  622. 
Railways,  subsidisation,  623. 
Report,  separate  as  to  river  and  docks,  request  for, 

624. 
Southampton,  competition  with  London,  621. 
Trade  of  Port  of  London : 

Comparison  with  other  ports,  619-20. 
Shiftinc  of,  possibility  of,  624. 
Trust : 

Capital,  cost  of  raising,  620. 
Charges,  levy  by,  necessity  for,  620  ;  624. 
Docks,  purchase  of,  proposed.  620. 
Government  .guarantee,  proposals  as  to,  020. 
Rates  of  London  as  guarantee  for,  620  ;  622-4. 
Schemes : 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  621-2. 
London,  City  Corporation,  621. 
London  County  Council,  623. 
Trade  of  Poit  of  London,   shiftins;  of,  possi- 
bility of,  624. 
Warehouses,  proposals  as  to,  621-2. 
Vessels : 

Port  of  London,  vessels  entering,  tonnage  of, 

comparison  with  other  ports,  619-20  ;  623. 
Subsidised    Ports,    vessels    entering,    tonnage 
of,  comparison  with  LTnited  Kingdom,  623. 
Warehouses,  inclusion  in  trust  scheme : 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce  proposals.  622. 
London,  City  Corporation,  proposals,  621. 

BURTON.  Miles  Kibk,  General  Manager  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  ^lersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board. 
(See  Questions  4477-4679  ;  4700-4703.) 
Accounts : 

Amount  authorised  to  be  raised  under  borrow- 
ina:  powers,  amount  expende.l  and  balance, 
4628-32. 


BURTON;  Miles  Kirk^cojitinncd. 
Accounts — continued. 
Audit  of,  4485. 
Engineering     department,      expenditure     in^ 

4668-9. 
Expenditure  and  Hevenue,  balance  of,  4633-53. 
Loans  on  Bond  and  consideration  received  for 
Mersey    Dock    Annuities    and    promissory 
notes,  4617-27. 
Mersey  Conservancy  account,  4671-2. 
Receipts,  account  of  submitted  to  Parliament, 
4483. 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Birkenhead  Docks  Acts  1844  and  1845,  4479; 

4578. 
Birkenhead  Dock  Company,  Act  of  1845,  in- 
corporating, 4479. 
Birkenhead   Docks,  Trustees   of,    powers  and 

property  vested  in  under  Act  of  1848,  4479. 
First  Act  relating  to  Docks  at  Liverpool,  4479 
Liverpool  Dock  Committee,  power  vested  in  by 

Act  of  1851,  4479. 
Mersey   Dock   Acts  Consolidation    Act    1858, 

4479  ;  4480  ;  4593-602  ;  4702. 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Art  1867,  4479-80 ; 
4569-70  ;  4587-602. 
Amalgamation  of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  Docks,. 

4479 ;  4578-86 
Barges : 

Charges  on  goods  in,  4499-501 ;  4517  ;  4548-60. 
System  of  lighterage,  4499-501. 
Berths  in  Docks,  allotment,  4634-40. 
Bills  promoted    in  1^55    and  1856,    4479 ;   4569 ; 

4578-86. 
Borrowing  powers,  4480-2. 
Capital,   original,  of  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 

Board,  4703. 
Charges : 

targes,  goods  in,  4499-501,  4517 ;  5448-60. 
iarts,   goods    coming  into    dock  in,    4641-4; 
4548-50. 
Complaints  as  to,  4654-7. 
Dock  rents,  4490. 

Dock  tonnage  rates  and  town  dues,  4490. 
Distinction  between,  4556-60. 
Sum  paid    to  Corporation    for  privilege  of 
levying  town  dues,  4603-13. 
Master  porters*  charges,  4490. 
Quay  penalty  rent,  4490  ;  4618-24. 
Reduction  in,  4658-60. 
Warehouse  charges,  4490. 
Committee  of  House  of  Commons  on  Liverpool  and 

Birkenhe^bd  Bills  1855,  4479  ;  4578-83. 
Conservancy  Commissioners  of  River  Mersey,  4480. 
Customs  Regulations,  4480,  4502-5. 
Debt  of  Liverpool  Dock  Trustees,  4702. 
Depdt  for  storage  of  goods  in  transit,  4490. 
Discharge    of    cargoes,    system  adopted,    4485-9; 

4490,  4506-15  ;  4528-31 ;  4534-40. 
Distribution  of  goods,  4545-7. 
Docking  and  berthing  of  vessels,  system  adopted, 

4485. 
Documents  handed  in  by  witness  : 

Harbour   Rates    and  Dock    Tonnage    Rates, 
Tables  of,  4490. 
Dutiable  goods,    discharge   and    manipulation  of. 

4490. 
Engineering  Department : 

Condition  of  property  on  formation  of  Trust, 

4614-6. 
Expenditure,  4668-9. 
Number  of  men  employed  in,  4670. 
Financial  position  of  Board,  4649-53 ;  4677-9. 
Government  aid,   not  received  by  Mersey  Docks 

and  Harbour  Board,  4483-5. 
Limit  of  Customs  Port  of  Liverpool,  Treasury  Order 

fixing,  4480. 
Mlachinery : 

Condition  of,  on  formation  of  Trust,  4614-6. 
Expenditure  on,  4643. 
Management  by  Trust,  comparison  with  Municipal 

management  or  private  ownership,  4494-7. 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  : 
Chairman,  appointment  of,  4480. 
Character  and  reputation  of,  4665-7. 
Committees,  appointmepl  of.  4480. 
Composition  of  Board,  4625-7 ;  4569^ 

Corporation    of    Liverpool,    no   prescnptive 
right  to  representation,  4664. 
Disqualification  of  members,  regulations  as  to. 
4480. 
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BURTON,  Miles  Kirk— continued. 

Mersey  Dooiks  and  Haiibour  Board — continued. 
Biection  and  appointment  of  members,  4480 ; 

4493. 

Engineering  and  finanoiial  condition  ofnioperty 

on  formation  of  Truat,  4614-6 ;  4677-9 ;  4703. 

Financial  oonfiideration  paid  to  Oozporation  of 

Liverpool  on  formation  of  Trust,  4603-13 ; 

4700-2. 

Historical  account  of,   4479 ;   4667-71 ;   4578- 

616. 
Number  of  members,  4480. 
Politics,  influence  of,  4493. 
Relations    with     Corporation     of    Liverpool, 

466^-3. 
Remuneration  not  received  by  members,  4480  ; 

4561. 
Rights  and  privileges  under  Acts  of  1857  and 

1858,  4595-602. 
Term  of  office  of  members,  4562- 
Working  of,  4491. 
Rates,    Local  Poor   Rates,  sum   appropriated   to, 

4636-40. 
Shed  accommodation,  4490 ;  4506-10. 
Sinking  Fund,  sum  appropriated  to,  4641. 
Tables  handed  in  by  witness,  4490. 
Transhipment  trade,  4532-3. 
Transit  sheds,  provision  of,  4490. 
Warehouses : 

Charges,  rates,  and  rents,  4490. 
Tonnage  stored,  increase  in,  4572-7. 
Qualilication  of  statement,  4673-6. 
Weighing  of  goods,  regulations  as  to,  4490. 
Wharves,  Liverpool,   none  corresponding  to  Lon- 
don system,  4498. 

CANNON,  SrzPHSN,  Managing  Director  of  Cannon  and 
Gage,  Millers  and  Com  Merchants.    (See  Ques- 
tions 8836-88491) 
Bills : 

London  and  India  Docks  Company's  Bill  1901, 

8837. 
London   and   India  Docks  Joint  Committee's 
Bill   1900,  8837. 
Business  carued  on  by  Messrs.  Cannon  and  Gage, 

8837. 
Charges : 

Goods  and  barges,  charge  on  proposed,  8837. 
Grain  cargoes,  handling,  charges  levied,  8837 ; 
8848-9. 
Competition  with  Kentish  millers,  8837-49. 

CARBUTT,     Francis,  Director  of  Carbutt  and  Com- 
pany, Rrce  Merchants  and  Millers.     (See  Ques- 
tions 8997-9098.) 
Accounts,  publication  of,  9060-2. 
Amsterdam,   special    steamer   and    railway    rates 
from,  to  inland  British  towns,  9010-9 ;  9034-50 ; 
9066-72. 
Bill — London   and    India   Docks    Company's    Bill 

1901,  8990. 
Bremen,  competition  with,  9066. 
Business  carried  on   by    Carbutt    and   Company, 

8988-9  ;  9076-9a. 
Charges: 

Dock  Companies,  charges  levied  by,  8990-4 ; 

9060-8 ;  9095-8. 
Goods  and  barges,  charge^  on  : 

All  goods,   charge  on,  effect  of  on  Rice 

trade,  8997-9;  9009. 
Loss  to  Carbutt  and  Oompainy  in  event  of, 

8990  ;  8996  ;  9063-5. 
Transhipment     goods,     or     goods     taken 
direct  from  ship  and  sent  inland,  8990 ; 
90Y3-5. 
Competition,  Continental : 

Railway  and  steamer   raters  to  English   ports 
•and  inlamd  towns,  effeot  of  on,    8096 ; 
9010-9 ;  9034-50  ;  9066-72. 
Wharves,  foreign  vessels  usually  unloaded 
at,  8995 ;  9069-98. 
Creeks   and  Inlets,   neglect   of   by    Thames   Con- 
servancy, 8995-6  ;  9026-7. 
Dividend  paid  by  Carbutt  and  Company,  9059. 
Evidence  of    witness    given    in    private  capacitv. 
8987-9098.  ^^  ^ 

Funds  for  improvement  of  Docks  and  River,  con- 

tributiona  to,  9051-9. 
Hamburg,  special  steamer  and  railway  rates  from, 
to  Britieh  inland  ttoiwna,  9010-9;  9034-50;  9066- 
72. 
4736. 


CARBUTT,  Francds — continued. 

Rotterdam,  special  steamer  and  railway  rates  from^ 
to  Bhti«h  inland  towne,  9010-9 ;  9034^ ;  9066- 
72. 
St.  Saviour's  Dock,  Bermondsey: 
Construction  of,  8968-9. 
Neglect  of  by  Thames  Conservancy,  8996. 
Watermen's  Company,  privileges  of,  abolition  ad- 
vocatedj  8995. 

CATTARNSf  Richabd,  Chairman  of  the  Short  S^a. 
Traders'  Association.    {See  Questions  3396-3687.) 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Light  Dues,  Act  of  IdM  as  to,  3423 ;  3427. 
Merchandise  Marks  Act,  3400 ;  3407  ;  3411. 
Merchant   ShiiH[>ing  Act,   3400;  9412;  3423;. 

3451-3;  3627. 
Thames  Coneervancy  Act  1894,  340L 
Administration  of  Port : 

Public    authority    advocated,    3443-63;    3476- 

86;  3615-27. 
Resolution    passed    by    Short    Sea    Traders*" 
Association,  3527. 
Advantages  of  Port  of  London,  3486. 
Antwerp,    Port    of,     charges,     comparison     with. 

London,  3423-9 ;  3470-1 ;  3600-12. 
Bills  of  Lading : 

Customs   Bill   of  Entry,    sample   of    Bill    A,.. 

3407-11. 
General  Steam  Navigation  Company,  issue  of^ 

3407. 
Short  Sea  Traders'  Association,  Bill  authorised 
by,  3400-1 ;  3464. 
Bridges,  construction  of,  3400. 
Channel  of  River: 
Deepening : 

Cost   of,    provision   from    Imperial    sourcetM 

advocated,  9443;  3613-6. 
Necessity  for,  340&-7 ;  3443. 
Depth  of  at  certain  points,  3403-4. 
Charges,  Port  of  London  : 

Comparison    with    Foreign    Ports,     3423-33; 
3470-1 ;  3500-12. 
Compulsory  pilotage  in  relation  to,  3412- 
23;  3470-1. 
Goods,    charge    on,    3448;    3456-60;    3464-9; 

3473. 
Small  ships  in  Upper  Docks,  oomnarison  with 
large  ships  in  Lower  Docks,  3430. 
Commission — Lower   Thames   Navigation   Commis- 
sion 1896,  3401. 
Cranes,  puiblic,  provision  advocated,  3412. 
Customs  House: 

Bill  of  Entry,  sample  of  Bill  A.  3407-11. 
Officers,  charges  for  overtime,  3412. 
Vessels,  returns  as  to,  3411. 
Disadvantages  of  Port  of  London,  3411. 
Discharge  of  Cargoes : 

Barges,  discharge  into,  or  landing   on   quay^ 

optional,  3464-9. 
River  and  Docks,  discharge  in  : 
Cost  of,  comparieon,  3412. 
Number  of  vessels  so  discharging,  proper, 
tion,  3411. 
Shipowners'  responsibility  in  continental  porls, 
3467. 
Docks,  improvements  advocated,  3411. 
Documents  handed  in  by  witness : 

Bill  of  lading  adopted  by  Short  Sea  Traders' 

Association,  3400. 
Charges  incurred  by  steamers   in  London  and 
continental  ports,  tables  comparing,  3423 ;. 
3429. 
Members  of  Short  Sea  Traders'  Association,  list 

of,  3400. 
Resolution  passed  by  Short  Sea  Traders'  Asso- 
ciation, 36^. 
Dredging,  necessity  for,  3443 ;  3445. 
Fog,  difficulties  arising  from,  3486-90. 
Fresh  Wharf,  use  of.  by  General  Steam  NaTigatioii 

Company,  3407 ;  Mli. 
General  Steam  Navigation  Company : 
Crane  power  used  by,  3412. 
History  of  Companv,  etc.,  3367-400. 
Profit  earned  in  1899,  341L 
Vessels  belonging  to,  tonnage  of,  3407. 

Returns  as  to,  entering  and  clearing  Port. 
of  London,  3411-2. 
Hamburg,  charges   at,    comparison   with  London, 

3423-9  ;  3470-1. 
Havre,  charges  at,  comparison  with  London,  3429» 
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CrATTARNSy  Kic\\ajci\— continued. 
Labour  questions,  344G. 
MezdiAndiBe  Marks  Act,    effect   of,    3400 ;  9407 ; 

34U. 
Moorings : 

Private,  abolition  advocated,  3434-42. 
Supervisicm  of,  3476-7. 
Pilotaf^e,  compulaory,  3412-23. 

River  steamers,  avoidance  of,  by  registration 
in  London,  3423;  3470-1. 
Besolution  passed  by  Short  Sea  Traders'  Associa- 
tion,  3607. 
Botterdam,  chargos  at,   comparison  with  London, 

3423-9;  3470-1. 
ISalrage,  authoriij  for,  3900-400. 
Short  Sea  Traders'  Association  : 
Formation  and  objects  of,  3400. 
Resolution  passed  by,  3527. 
Trade  Mark  and  Bill  of  Lading,  3400-1. 
Wharves,  3401. 
Thames  Conservancy: 

Salvage  powers,  extension  advocated,  3390-400L 
^ort  Sea  Traders  not  represented  on,  3401. 
Trade  of  Port,  competitive  character,  344^-50. 
Transhipment  trade,  3407-11;  3447-8. 
Trust,  formation  off,  views  as  to,  3446  ;  3484  ;  3518. 
TJpper  Docks,  definition  of  term,  3474. 
ITessela : 

Cost  of  coasting  vessels,  9401-3. 

Delay  to  caused  by  shallow  channel,  3401. 

Depth  of  water  under  keel,  amount  required, 

3407. 
Draug>ht  of,  340&.7. 
Si2e  of,  increase  in,  3407 ;  3411. 
Tonnage  of : 

Entered  and  cleared  from  Port  of  London 

in  1809,  3411. 
General     Steam    Navigation     Company's 
ships,  3407. 
Tonnage  dues  paid  to  Thames  Conservancy  in 
1899, 3411. 
Wharves; 

Extension  of  system  advocated,  3443-4. 
Competition  improbable,  3481  ;  3510. 
Congestion     of    d^ocke,     relief    resulting, 

3520-7. 
Expenditure  necessary,  3485. 
Short  Sea  Traders'  Association,  whiirves  owned 
by,  3401. 

<^HANEy»    George  William,  Pilot.    (See  Questions 
44684476.) 
Channel  of  River,  deepening,  views  as  to,  4461. 
Companies  employing  witness,  4460. 
Dredgers  employed  in  River,  4473-6. 
Experience  as  a  pilot,  4458-9. 
Fog  and  smoke,  difficulties  caused  by,  4466-8. 
Lights,  screening  of,  4469-71. 
Mooring  buoys : 

Deptford,   additional  advocated,  4466. 
Gravesend    Reach,    removal    from  advocated, 
4472. 
Vessels,  Atlantic  Transport  Company's,  maximum 
draught  of,  4462-4. 

CHARLETON,  Charles,  Chairman  of  the  Cement 
Trade  Section  of  ihe  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.   (See  Questions  1272-1284.) 
Barges,  charges  on^  views  as  to,  1278. 
fiurnam  Brick,  Lime  and  Cement  Co.  v,  London 
and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee,  case  of,  1278. 
Dociunent  handed  in  by  watnees : 

Report  of  Judgment  in  Buriiam  Brick,  Lime 
and  Cement  Company,  Limited,  v.  London 
and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee,  1278. 
Offices  held  by  witness,  1272-7. 
Railway  and  Dock  Rates  and  Charges  Committee, 

1277;  1279-80. 
Trust,  views  as  to,  1280-1. 

OOBB]iTT,Geoboe  Talbot  Bubbows,  Proprietor  of 
the  firm  of  Cobbett  and  Company,  Timber 
Merchants.    (See  Questions  9227-9294.) 

Act  of  Parliament— ^ichant  Shipping  Act  1894, 
9229. 

Barges,  detention  in  docks,  9229-40;  9245-53; 
9256-76;   9284-94. 

Charges  levied  by  Dock  Companies,  9229. 

Discharge  of  caigoes,  American  hard  wood,  system 
of,  9229;    9234-6;   9254;   9259-76;    9287. 

Bocks  uaad  bf  American  hardwood  trade,  9229. 


COBBETTy  George  Talbot  Burrows — conttnuea. 
Mill  wall  Dock : 

Storage  accommodation  at,  9240 ;   9280-2. 
Use  of,  by  vessels  in  American  hardwood  trade, 
9229. 
North  American  bill  of  lading,  0229L 
Surrey  Commercial  Dock,  storage  accommodation 
at,  9d40;  9077-83. 

COKE.  Henry,  repiesenting  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce.    (See  ijuestions  1285-1383.) 
Barges,  charges  on,  views  as  to,  1320-1 ;   1336-78. 
Bombay  Port  Trust,  formation  of,  1295-305 ;   1308 
1314. 
Elphinstone  Property,  sum  invested  in,  1379-83. 
Capital  of  Dock  Companies,  return  as  to,  1317-9. 
Channel  of  River,  deepening,  views  as  to,  1328-9; 

1335. 
Charges : 

Powers    of    Dock    Companies,    limitation   of, 

1320-1. 
Statement    comparing  those  of  London  with 
OutpOrta,  1307-9 ;  1314. 
Date  to  which  applying,  1323-7. 
Method  of  comparison  adopted,  1336-78. 
Reception  of  by  Commission,  1315-9. 
Tonnai^  Dues,  return  as  to,  1317. 
Warehousing  charges,  1314,  1336-50. 
Cotton,  charges  on,  1372-3. 
Delivery  of  CkKxis,  method  of,  comparison  of  chargst 

not  affected  by,  1311-4. 
Dook  Companies,  position  ot,  1320-1. 
Hides,  charges  on,  1374. 
Liverpool : 

Authorities,  plurality  of,  1331-3. 

Capital  of  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board, 

1322. 
Cartage  system,  1311. 
Charges  in,  1314, ;  1336-7  ;  1344 ;  1374. 
Dredging,  expenditure  on,  1328-34. 
Work  undertaken  by  witness  in,  1290-6. 
OfBces  held  by  witness,  1285-96. 
Trust,  views  as  to,  1322. 
Warenousing  Charges,  London  compared  with  Oul* 

ports,  1314  :  1336-52. 
Wheat,  charges  on,  1362-8. 

COLLINORIDOB,     Dr.    William,    M.A.,    L.LM., 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  Port  of  Lon- 
don.   (See  Questions  3643-3701.) 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Canal  Boats  Act  1877,  3647  ;  3651. 

Canal  Boats  Act  1884,  3647. 

Diseases    Prevention    (Metropolis)    Act    1883, 

3647. 
Notification  of  Diseases  Act  1889,  3647. 
Nuisance  Removal  Acts  1855,  1863,  1866,  3647. 
Public  Health  Acts,  3647,  3654,  3688,  3692. 
Public    Health    Acts   Amendment    Act  1900, 
3654. 
Bye-laws  of  Port  Sanitary  Authority,  3647,  3654. 
Canal  Boats  inspection,  return  as  to,  3605. 
Cattle  Market,  Deptford,  position  of,  3658-9. 
Cholera,  special  arrangements  as  to,  3647,  3654. 
Commissions : 

Sewage,  Discharge  into  Thames,  Commission 

of  1885,  on,  3654. 
Tuberculosis,  Commission  on,  3651, 
Complaints  as  to  sanitary  supervision,  none  made, 

3660-1 ;  3677  J  3680. 
Disinfection,  return  as  to,  3605. 
Documents  handed  in  by  witness : 

Work  executed   by  Port  Sioiitaxy  Aathoritji 
leturuB  as  to,  3606. 
Expenditure  of  Port  Sanitary  Authoriiy,  3647-51 ; 

3666-70. 
Food  Inspection : 

Inspectors,     appointment,     number    of,   and 

duties,  3651 ;  3665  ;  3681-4. 
Return  as  to  unsound  food,  3695  ;  3700-1. 
Working  of  system,  3677-80. 
3696-7. 
Foreign  Ports,  sanitary  regulations,  3606-7. 
Foreign    vessels,    powers    in    relation  to,   3665  s 

3691-3. 
Froz&S  Meat : 

Exaomnation  of,  3651. 
Import  trade,  London,  3651-3. 
Government  vessels,  exemption  from  Public  Healtk 

Act,  3692. 
Hospital  at  Denton,  3647. 
Hospital  ships,  3647 ;  3694. 
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'■'■   Infectious  Diseases: 
« "  Dangerous ,   definition  of,   3647. 

Vesselfl,  inspection  of,  3647  ;  3654. 
'    lAmits  of  Port  Sanitary  Authority,  3674-6. 
Treasury  minute  defining,  3647  ;  3655-6. 
Medical  Officers,    appointment   and    number    oi, 
.  ..  .  3647;.  3651;  3666.  .. 

Offensive  Careoes,  regulations  as  to,  3654. 

Returns  handed  in  by  witness,  3695. 

Sanitary  Inspectors,  appointment,  duties,  number, 

etc.,  3647  ;  3651 ;  3665. 
Sewage : 
.   .       Discharge  into  river,  3654. 

Docks,  sewage  in,  no  difficulties  as  to,  3688. 
.  Efliuent,  Bandng  and  Crossness,  3685-7. 

fludge  vessels,  London  County  Council,  3689. 
moke,  regulations  as  to,  3647. 
Soldiers  invalided    from    South   Africa,    arrange- 
ments as  to,  3654. 
Staff  employed  by  Sanitary  Authority,  3664-5. 
Steam  launclhes,  provision  of,  3651 ;  3664. 
Structural  alterations  insisted  upon  by  Sanitary 

Authority  since  1875,  return  as  to,  3695. 
Transfer  of  power  from  City  Corporation  to  Trust 
r       or  Thames  Conservancy,  suggestions  as  to,  3645  ; 
3662-3. 
Vessels,  Inspection  of : 

Regulations  as  to,   3647. 
Returns  as  to,  3695. 
Water  for  drinking,  supply  and  storage  of,  3651 ; 

3690. 
Work  carried  out  by  City  Corporation,  account  of, 

3646-54. 
Working  of  system,  3671-3  ;  3697-9. 
Yellow  lever  and  plague,  regulations  as  to,  3654. 

COOBIBB,  Gordon,  Senior  Partner  in  the  firm  of 
Gordon  Coombe  and  Company,  and  Vice-Chair- 
man of  the  Wharfingers',  Warehouse- Keepers',  and 
Granary  Keepers'  Association  of  the  Port  of 
London.  (See  Questions  2806-94.) 
Barges : 

Charges  on,  views  as  to,  2808-18 ;  2822 
Delay  to,  in  Docks,  2891-2. 
Lighterage,  charges  for,  2822. 
Railway  depots,  lighterage  from  Lower  Docks 
to.  2835-40. 
Charges  levied  by  Granary  Keepers,  2808. 
Competition  between  Granary  Keepers  and  Dock 

Companies,  2823-5. 
Delivery  direct  from  ship,  reform  proposed,  2820  ; 

2843-85. 
Documents  handed  in  by  witness  : 

Statement  as  to  Dock  Charges  on  Grain  in 
Millwall  and  Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  2812. 
*    .  Dolphins,  use  of  by  Millwall  Dock  Company,  2816. 
Flour,  delivery  of,  regulations  as  to,  2808. 
Gr&in  : 

Charges  on  levied  by  Dock  Companies,  2812-6  ; 

2825. 
Riverside  Granaries,  handling  at,  2808. 
Granaries,  position  and  regulations  with  regard  to, 

2808. 
Granary  Keepers  : 
'      Charges  levied  by,  2808. 

Competition  with  Dock  Companies,  2823-5. 
N'     Locks,  construction  at  Gravesend,  proposed,  2820  ; 
2841-2 ;  2893-4. 
Trust ;  * 

Charges,  levy  of,  2822  ;  2829-31. 
Views  as  to,  generally,  2820-2. 
Warehouses,  mclusion  of  in  scheme,  2822-8. 
Warehouses,  proximity  to  markets,  2808  ;  2832-40. 
Wharfingers'   Association,    trade    represented    by, 
.  2886-90. 

COWARD,  Lewis,  K.C.     Address  on  behalf  of  the 
'  Millwall  Dock  Company.     {See  pages   624-625.) 
(The  references  given  are  to  pages,) 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

London  and  Blackwall  Railway  Lease  Act,  625. 
Millwall  Extension  Railway,  running  powers 
of  North  London  Railway  over,  Act  as  to, 
625. 
London   and   India   Docks  Company,    views    and 
proposals  of,  supported  by  Millwall  Dock  Com- 
pany, 624-5. 
Millwall  Extension  Railway,  running  powers  over, 

625. 
Yeseek,  del«ay  ix>,  in  Milhvtall  Dock,  625. 
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CRANSTOUN,      James.    Address  on  behaU  of  t)M 
Association   of   Master  Lightermen  and  BAig»- 
owners.     (See    pages    610^13.)    {The    r§fw9n€U 
given  are  to  p<iges!) 
Acts  of  Parliament: 

Dock  Acts,-  Free  Water  Clauses  in,  610-1. 
East  India  Docks  Company's  Act  1803,  612. 
Barges : 

Accidents,  liability  in  cases  of,  613. 
Charge  on,  proposed: 

Acts  of  Parliament  granting  ezemptioc^ 

610-1. 
Exemptions  proposed,  613. 
Services  rendered  in  relation  to,  611-2. 
Tonnage  dues  on  ships,  comparison  with^ 
611-2. 
Congestion  of  docks,  eJleged,  611-2. 
Locking  in  and  out  of  docks,  timea  of,  611-2. 
Number  and  tonnage  of  barges  using  dooks,. 

612. 
Pumping  and  dredging,    expenditure    on   en- 
tailed by,  612. 
Barrow  Deep,  deposit  of  mud  in,  612. 
Bridges  across  looks,  611-2. 
Committee  on   Navigation  of  River  Thames  1879^ 

612. 
Compensation  on  institution  of  docks,  610. 
Pilotage,  compulsory,  liability  for  damages  imder : 
Foreign  Countries,  laws  as  to,  613. 
Reforms  advocated,  613. 
Thames    Steam   Lighterage    Company,  charge    on 

barges,  effect  of  on,  613. 
Trust,   representation   of  Master  Lightermen  and 
Bargeowners  on,  613. 

CRAWFORD.  Sir  Homewood,  Solicitor  to  the  Coi* 
poraition  of  the  City  of  London.  (See  Questiona 
8321-4  ;  9374-93740.) 

Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  Court  of  Common  Coun- 
cil of  City  of  London,  April  16bh    1901,  83Bl-4w 

Municipal  Voters,  City  of  London,  Return  as  ts> 
number  of,  with  assessable  value  of  each  ward^ 
9^4;  9374a. 

CROW,  John    Kest,  Director  and  General  Manager 
of    Messrs.     Wilkinson,     Heywood  and  dark, 
Yamish  and  Colour  Merchants.    (See  Questions 
9367-9373.) 
Cha^e  on  goods  and  barges : 

varnish  and  colour  trade,  effect  of  on,  9368- 

73. 
Wharves  and  warehouses,  private,  effect  of  on,^ 
9368. 
Competition  with  Port  of  London,  9368-73. 
Trust,  formation  of,  views  as  to,  9368. 

r  . 

DALDYf   Fredebio  Francis.     Address  on  behalf  of 
the  London  County  Council.    (See  pages  580-587.  > 
(7^  references  given  are  to  po^es.) 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Borough  Funds  Acts,  586. 

Dock  Acts,  Free  Water  Clauses  in,  581. 

Main  Drainage  Acts,  clause  as  to  borrowing 

powers,  583. 
Warehouse  Acts,  effect  of  on  Dock  Companies, 
582. 
Administration  of  Port : 

Single  authority,  necessity  for,  conflicting  in- 
terests in  relation  to,  581. 
Trust.    See  tfiat  sub-heading^ 
Barges,  proposed  charge  on,  581  ;  584. 
Caldwell,  Mr.,  speech  on  Free  Water,  581. 
Channel  of  river,  deepening : 
:    Charges,  additional,  on  river,  in  event  of,  581-2 
Docks,  effect  on,  581. 
Charaes,  Port  of  London,  581. 

Barges,  proposed  charge  on,  561 ;  584. 
Dock  Companiee'  charges,  582. 
Dock  Companies : 

CapitiJ  expenditure  1889-1899,  comparison  with 

expenditure  on  Clyde  and  Mersey,  585. 
Scheme  proposed  by,  584. 
Foreign  ports,  competition  with  London,  581. 
Hi^ways,  public,  law  as  to,  581. 
Millwall  Dock,  financial  position  of,  583. 
Surrey  Commercial  Dock,  financial  position  of,  583. 
Thaanies  Conservancy  Scheme,  584. 
"Trade  of  Port  of  London,"  quotation  from,  582. 
Trust: 

London  Chaonber  of  Commerce  Scheone,  584. 
London,  City  Corponation  Scheme, 
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J>AUyY,  Frederic  Fpaxicds — cantintied. 
Trust — continued, 

London  County  Council  Scheme,  585-7. 
Guarantee  for,  582. 

Warehouaee    arnd     wharves,     competition 
with,  582 ;  584 ;  586. 
Warehouses  and  whaivee,  private,  competition  with, 
582;  584;  586. 


DANIBLSi  William  iBakeb,  Acting  Manager  o£  Wool 
Department  of  New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercan- 
tile Agency  Company,  Limited.      (.See  Queeticmn 
8892-8921.) 
Barging  of  wool  cargoes  to  upper  docks,  8918-21. 
Charges  levied  by  London  and  India  Docks  Com- 
pany, 8894-5. 
Diocks  used  for  handling  and  stoNige  of  wool,  8915- 

21. 
Management  of  wool  business  at  docks,  8896. 
Delay  in  1900,  8896-904. 

Claim  in  reepect  of,  8905-14. 

JOAVDBS,  Hauby,  Pilot.    {See  Questions  4234-4305«.) 
^  Alexandra  Channel,  condition  of,  4300-1. 
Buoying  of  estuary,  4239. 
Channel  of  River : 

Deepening,  views  as  to,  4240 ;  4248-50. 
Detention  of  vessels  owing  to  shallowness  of,« 
4263-9;  4206^. 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  Channel,  shoaling  of,  4297-9. 
Experience  of  witness  as  pilot,  4234-8. 
Lifting  of  estuaiy,  4239. 

Numiber  of  vessels  piloted  by  witness  yearly,  4294. 
Orient  Company : 

Vessels  belonging  to: 
Draught  of,  4290-2. 
Tonnage  of  largest  ship,  4289. 
Witneee  employed  by^  ^^^  i  ^^^  ;  4293^ 
Shrimping  and  sailing  boats,  hindrances  to  navigia- 

tion  caused  by,  4246-8 ;  4257-9  ;  4270-87. 
Sludge,  deposit  in  river,  4941-6 ;  4253-6. 
Surveys  of  River  by  Trinity  House,  4302-5a. 
Tide  gauge,   additional,  advocated,  4259-62. 
Vessels,  detention  of,  4263-9;  4295-6. 

DAWESySiR  Edwyn  Sandys,  Senior  Partner  of  Gray, 

Dawes  and  Company,  Shipowners,  and  Chainnan 

of  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company.      {See 

Questions  10564-10642.) 

Accommodation   and  facilities.    Port   of    London, 

improvements  advocated,  10568-71 ;   10574-5. 
Antwerp,  vessels   trading   with   part  cargoes    for, 

10611A 
Captains  and  Mates  of  vessels,  examinations  for, 

10622-5;   10629-30;   10633-4. 
Channel  of  River,  deepening  : 

Letter   to    Thames   Conservancy,    from   ship- 
owners, 10591-2 ;  10603. 
Views  as  to,  10571 ;  10576-7  ;  10584-94  ;  10599- 
601. 
Charges  on  goods  and  shipping,  views  as  to,  10604- 

10;   10637-9. 
<!ommission — Lower  Thames   Navigation  Commis- 
sion 1894^,  10576-7 ;   10584-94. 
Discharge  of  cargoes,  rapidity  of,  importance  of, 

10574-5. 
Docunnenis  handed  in  by  witness : 

New  Zealand  Exports,  tables  as  to,  10671. 
Eviden*ce  of  witness,  interests  represented,  10568. 
~FroEen  meat  (trade,  laooomanodaitfion  and  ftioilutieB 

for,  10671-3. 
Licences  and  examinations  for  lighterman : 

Abolition  advocated,  10666-7 ;  10662^ ;  10615- 

28;  10632-6;  10640-2. 
Strikes,  inconvenience  caused  by,  nndeor  pre- 
sent system-,  10667 ;  10615-21. 
Middlesbrough,  foreign  vessels  trading  at,  10611. 
"Quartermasters  and  seamen,  examinations  not  held 

for,  10640-2L 
ITorth  American  Bill  of  Lading,  discbarge  of  cargoes 

under,  10578-81. 
Positions  held  by  witness,  10564-5 ;  10668. 
Boyal  Albert  Dock,  barge  canal  cooistruction  advo- 
cated, 10568. 
Trust,  formation,  views  as  to,.  10602. 
Vessels  entering   Port  of    London,     tonnage    of, 

10666;  10571;  10595-8;  10609. 
Warehouses  and  sheds,  accommodation  and  equip- 
ment, 10671. 


DBBRINGf     BicHABD,  (Managing  Director  of  Meisn. 
J.  W.  Cook  and  Company,  Limited,  Whaz&agsn 
and  Barge-owners,      (^ee  Question*  3053^40(10; 
10864-10910.) 
Act  of  Ptoliament— Merohant  Shipping  Aet,  306QI 
Apprentices,  Watermen's  Company,  advantages  of 

system  of,  10866. 
Association  of  Master  Lightermen,  witness  reprs- 

sentative  of,  3064^ 
Barges  : 

Accidents : 

Liability  of  lightermen,  3059 ;  10666-7. 
Screw  steamers,  accidents  from,  10866. 
Charges  on,  proposed,  effect  of  on  tranahlpoMnt 

trade,  3060. 
Delivery  of  goods  to,  delay  in,  306&-73. 
Docking  and  undocking,  facilities  inadequate, 

3060. 
Humber,     navigation     on,     comparison    with 

mames,  10010-3. 
LisuDance  of  barges  and  of   goods    oootaoned 

therein,  10867. 
Lee  barges,   navigivtion  of,  10803-7. 
Medway  baiges,  navigation  of,  IOOST-OBL 
Navigation  under  oars,  10669-70. 
Passes  for,  in  cases  of  dispute,  3060 ;  4000-10. 
Steam  barges,  use  of,  3979. 
Thames,   navigation  on,  not  comparable  with 

other  rivers,  10666,  10910-3. 
Western  barges,  navigation  on  Thames,  10888- 
03. 
Charges   proposed    on    goods    and    barges,    3959; 

4000^ 
Committees : 

Navigation  of  River  Thames,  Committee  of  1879 

on,  10868. 
Thames  Watermen  and  Lightermen  Bill   1890, 
Committee  on,  10878. 
Convictions  of  Lightermen,  rarity  of,  10067. 
Cook,  J.  W.,  and  Co.  : 

Accounts,  publication  of,  3983. 
Business  carried  on  by.  3955-9. 
Dividend  paid  by,  3980-4. 
Court  of  Watermen's  Company,  position  of  witness 

on,  10916. 
Customs,  Board  of : 

Idghteivage     of     dutiable      goods,      10066-7; 

10872-4. 
Beforms  advocated,   3062. 
Docks: 

Facilities  for  barges,  inadequacy  of,  3959. 
Financial  position  of  Dock  Companies,  aid  ad* 

vocated,  3973,  3997-4002,  4006. 
Improvements  advocated,  3962,  4006-7. 
Machinery  at,  3962.  3969. 
Management  of,  4002-4. 
Pumping  into  locks  from  stream,  3050,  3972-3, 

Experience  of  witness  as  lighterman,  10866. 
Goods: 

Char8[e  on  advocated,  4000-2. 

Transhipment  trade,  effect  on,  3059. 
Dutiaible  goods,  lighterage  of,  10866. 

Accidents,  claim  by  Customs  in  cases  of, 

10867. 
Bond  of  Messrs.  Cook  to  Oostoms  Depart- 
ment, 10872-4. 
Gray,  Mr.  R.,  member  of  Court  of  Watermsn't 

Company,  10916. 
Licences  for  Lightermen : 

Advantages  of  system  of,  10866-7  ;  10871. 
Authori^  for,  transfer  of,  views  as  to,  10679^ 
Cancelling  and  renewal  of,  10866. 
Two  years  licences,  10866. 
Strike  of  Lightermen  in  1000: 

Labour  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Cook  dnriw 

10875-7. 
Origin  of,  number  of  men  out,  etc.,  lOOOM. 
Tilbury  Dock,  Customs  regulations,  reform  advo- 
cated, 3962. 
Transhipment  trade,  state  of,  3759  ;  3965-9L 
Trust,  formation  of,  views  as  to,  4008. 
Tugs: 

Docks,  employment  in,  for  use  of  barges,  3069- 

61 ;  3974  ;  4005. 
Men  employed  on,  3979  ;  10917-9. 
Vessels : 

Laid    up    for   w^inter   months,    inconvenieiifls 

caused  by,  3962  ;  3975-7. 
Speed  of,  regulation  advocated,  3959 ;  3092-6. 
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DIXON,    John,  Dooke  and  Marine  Superintendent  at 
Southampton.    (See  Questions  54lY-d458.) 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Harbour  Docke  and  Piers  Act  1M7,  5420. 
Southampton  Docks  Act  1871,  5420. 
Administration  of  Dooks : 

Railway  ownership,  advantages  of,  5422-3. 
Warohousee,  inclusion  of,  5424-5. 
{See    also    sub-headings    London   and   South- 
;  Western  Railway  Compapy  and  Southamp- 

ton Harbour  Board.) 
Buoying,  authority  for,  5420. 
Oargoes : 

Distribution,  method  of,  5480. 
Weighing  and  measuring,  5420. 
Oharges  levi^,  5420. 

Oustoms  House,  hours  for  discharge,  5421. 
X       Dock   regulations  and   Harbour  Board  bye-laws, 
5420. 
Docks: 

Description  ol,  54fi0. 
Gates,  5428. 
•    Dredging : 

Authority  for,  5447-a 
Oost  of,  5447-8;  5467-6. 
^engineering  and  shipbuilding  firms,  factories  be- 
t  longing  to,  5480. 

Fruit  trade,  accommodation  for,  5420. 
'Grain  trade,  accommodation  for,  5480. 
Labour  in  docks  and  on  board  ship,  5480*1. 
London  and  South- Western  Railway  Company : 
!/Lccounts,    income   and    expenditure,    54^4-6; 

5446. 
Advantages  of  ownershipof  docks,  5441-2. 
Authority  for  docks,  64a0. 
Transfer  of  docks  to,  5480;  6430-45. 
liachinery  at  docks,  5420. 
lieat  trade,  accommodation  for,  6480i 
Pilotage,  authority  for,  and  rates  levied,  5420. 
Positions  held  by  witness,  54ir7-0. 
"Railway  communication  with  docks,  5480. 
^Southampton  Harbour  Board : 
Accounts,  5430. 
Authority  for  port,  5420. 
Constitution  and  powers  of,  5480. 
Interest  paid  on  ibonds,  5431-3. 
Quays  belonging  to,  5480. 
'Surreys  of  channels,  authority  for,  5^0. 
Tides  at  Southampton,  5426-7. 
Timber  trade,  accommodation,  5420. 
Tugs,  private  ownership,  5480. 
Vessels  entering  port : 

Coal,  consumption  of,  increase  in,  5448-0. 
Tonnage  of : 

In  1000,  6420. 
Increase  since  1608,  5443-6. 
Over  2,000  tc^ns  burden,  statement  as  tou 
5421. 
Warehouses  and  sheds: 

Accommodation  provided,  6420. 
ExpencKture  on,  5446-6. 

Private    firms,     no    competition    with    Doek 
authority,  5460-6. 

J>IXON-HARTLAND9  Sir  Frederick  Dixon,*  Chair- 
man of  the  Thames  Conservancy.    (See  Questions 
1384-1682;  r)566-5ri69 ;  7482-7541.) 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Thames  Act  1883,  1384. 

Thames   Conservancy  Act  1894,   1384 ;    1503  ; 
1554-8;  1570:  7484;  7537. 
Antwei-p^  transfer  ot  trade  to,  1424-5  ;  1658-60. 
Authorities  for  the  River : 

Plurality  of,  1395-403  ;  7524-5. 
Sanitary  Authority,  1421-3;  5568. 
Trinity  House,  see  that  sub-ketidtng. 
Views  as  to,  7520-2. 
Bai'ges,  bye-laws  as  to  lights  and  navigation,  1384. 
Barrow  Deep,  dredging  spoil,  deposit  in,  1419-21  ; 

1458-61 ;  1642-7. 
Bills: 

Compulsory  Pilotage  and  Watermen's  Company 
— Bills  of  1 883,  referring  to,  introduction  pro- 
posed by  Board  of  Trade^  1384  ;  1405-7. 
Thames  Conservancy,  bills  introduced  by  : 
Sessions  1881-2,  1384. 
Session  1894,  1384  ;  1491-4  ;  7525. 
Procedure  on,  1529-65  ;  1581-6. 
Borrowing  powers,  1510 ;  7537. 
Bve-laws,  revision  of,  1384. 
<]!hairman  of  Board  in  1894, 1563-5. 


DIXON-HARlXANDy  Sir  Fredk.  Bixon^eontinue  . 
Channel  ot  lliver,  deepening  of : 

Cost  of  30  ft.  channel,  estimate  of,  1438-48 ; 

1466-80;  7483-4. 
Funds  for : 

Bill  for  raising : 

Application  to  Parliament,  none  made 
by  Conservancy,    1489-94  ;   1504-7  ; 
1511-3;  1560-2;  1567;  1594. 
Public  Bill,  introduction  of,  proposed, 
1612-24  ;  7485-91  ;  7589-41. 
Scheme   for  raising,    considered  by  Con- 
servators, 1427-37  ;  1448-9  ;  1520-8. 
Capital  funds,  raising,  7505-7  ;  7526-38. 
Detailed  account  of  scheme,  7482-4; 

7495-604  ;  7510  ;  7516-9 ;  7523. 
Income,  additional,  to  be  provided  by, 

1527-8  ;  7483-4 ;  7493-5. 
Interest  and  sinkmg  fund,  7484  :  7495. 
Tees,  Qlasgow  and  Tyne  policy  followed, 
1484-9. 
Gravesend,  30  ft.  channel  up  to.  1462-4 ;  1496-9. 
Resolution   as  to  passed  oy  Conservators 
Nov.  12,  1900,  1601-2  ;  1607-12. 
Royal  Albert  Dock,  30  ft.  channel  at,  proposed, 
1465. 
Maintenance  of  channel,  7493-5. 
Period  to  be  occupied  by  work,  7508. 
Plan  for,  pi-eparation  of,  5567. 
Shipowners,  attitude  towaras,  1388-90 ;    1450-6. 
Views  as  to,  1410-8 ;  1426  ;  1569  ;  1582-3. 
Work    unaertaken    by    Conservators,    1384 ; 
1389-94;   1499-500;   1559;   1562;   1567; 
1603-5. 
Expenditure  on,  1509  ;  1626-40  ;  1661-74. 
Resolution  of  June  22nd,  1896,  as  to,  1606. 
Changes : 

Collection  of  dues,  7509 ;  7516-9. 

Goods,    levy  on,    proposed,    7484 ;     7499-504 ; 

7510  ;  7516-9 ;  7523. 
Moorings,  charge  for  proposed,  7484  ;  7498-9. 
Tonnage  dues,  1514-20. 

Increase  advocated,  7484  ;  7496-8. 
Commission — Lower  Thames  Navigation  Commis- 
sion 1896,  recommendations  of,  1384  ;    1388 ; 
1460;    1462-5;    1481-3;    1495-504;    1547-60; 
1566-7;  1593-4:  1602;  1641-2. 
ShipownerH,  representation  before,  1450-6. 
Committee  on  Navigation    of  the  Thames    1879» 

recommendations  of,  1384 ;  1404. 
Committees  of  Conservancy,  separate  for  Upper  and 

Lower  River,  1384  :  1403-9. 
Constitution  of  Board,  1584-6. 

Shipowners,  representation  of,  1385-7  ;  5568. 
Increase  in  event  of  increase  of  charges, 
7484  ;  7502  ;  7514-5. 
Docks : 

Improvements    in,    not    considered    by   Con" 

servancv  751 0-3 
Sills,  depth  of,  1384 ;  1390  ;  1578-82  ;  1675-82. 

Dredging,  see  tiih-heading  Channel  ol  River. 
Expenditure  on  di-edging,  1509  ;  1626-40 ;  1661-74. 
Flooding  of  Essex  in  1708,  1465  ;  7508. 

Income : 

Allocation  of  funds,  1570-1. 

Sources  of,  1514. 
Licences   for    river  frontages — method    of  assess- 
ment, 1573-7. 
Loans,  rate  of  raising,  7506-7  ;  7526-38. 

Moorings : 

Charge  f6r,  proposed,  7484 ;  7498-9. 
New,  provision  advocated,  7483-4. 
Nore,  The,  extension  of  dredging  powers  to,  1501-4. 
Pilotage,  compulsory,  abolition  of  proposed,  1384i 

1405-7. 
Policy  of  Conservancy : 

Future  policy,  introduction  of  public  bill  pro- 
posed, 1612-24  ;  7485-9  ;  7539-41. 
Royal  Commission  of  1900,  policy  with  regard 
to,  1587-^06. 
Sanitary  Authority  for  the  Port^  1421-3  ;  5568. 

Slop  and  spoil  fmni  dredging,  deposit  of  in  river, 

1419-21 ;  1458-61  ;  1642-7. 
Surplus  in  Lower  River  funds,  1626-8. 
Surveys  taken  by  Conservancy,  5569. 
Trinity  House  independent  of  Conservancy,  1384 ; 

1395-400;   1648-53. 
Tyne: 

Charges,  7484 ;  7499. 

Funds,  raising,  policy  adopted  7484 ;  7499. 
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DDLON-HARTLAND,  Sir  Fredk.  Dixon— continued. 
.  Yeaaels  entering  Port  of  London,  Tonnage  of,  7484. 
Depth  of  channel  requisite  for  steamer  traffic, 
1410-8. 
Watermen's  Company,  abolition  of  privileges,  1384  ; 
1405-7. 

DUCKHAH,  Frederic  £liot,  General  Manager  and 
Engineer  of  the  Mill  wall  Dock  Company.     {See 
Questions  976-1119.) 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Millwall  Canal,  Wharves  and   graving  docks 

Act  1864,  976  ;  1052-3 
Power  of  Dock  Company  under,  981. 
Barges  : 

Annual  average  passing  through  lock,  978-9; 

981. 
Cargoes  sent  away  in  barges,  999-1001 ;  1102-6. 
Charges  to,  981 ;  1066  ;  1102-5. 

Time  limit  for  free  use  of  docks,  1110-14. 
Dredging  operations  necessitated  by,  979-81 ; 

1061-2;  1098-1100. 
Locking  operations  for,  1057-9. 
Capital  of  Company,  1091 ;  1095-7. 
Channel  of  River  : 
Deepening: 

Capacity  of  river  to  maintain  channel^  1044. 
Depth  requisite  for  purposes  of  Millwall 

Dock,  992-4. 
Thames  Conservancy  proposals,  1040-3. 
Depth  of,  off  Millwall  Dock,  976. 
Charges  levied  by  Company,  return  as  to,  981. 
Construction  of  Docks,  976. 
Debentures  and  Debenture  stock  : 
Amount  of,  1092. 

Dividends  paid  on,  1083-4  ;  1088  ;  1091-4. 
Depth  of  water  m  dock,  977  ;  991-3  ;  1030-5  ;  1047-9, 

Adequacy  of ,  1117. 
Description  and  history  of  dock,  976. 
Dimensions  of  Dock,  976-7. 
Disadvantages  of  Port  of  London,  1066-7. 
Dividends,  1083-4  ;  1088  ;  1091-4. 
Documents  handed  in  by  Witness  : 
Millwall  Docks : 

Barges,  charge  on,  981. 
Craft  docked  and  undocked,  1890-1899, 981. 
Rates  on  shipping,  981. 
Statutory  powers  of  Company,  981. 
Vessels  usin^,  981. 
Dredging  operations  m  dock,  979-81  ;  1061-2. 
Dry  dock,  977. 
Entrance  to  docks : 

Deepening  and  lengthening,  cost  of,  estimate  of, 

1085-7. 
Position  of,  and  dimensions,  976 ;  1033-9. 
Financial  position  of  Company,   1027-9 ;    1066-7  ; 

1082-4  ;  1088-97. 
Firms  and  shipping  lines   using  Millwall  Docks, 

list  of,  991. 
Gkites  of  Dock  : 
Number,  976. 

Opening,  state  of  tide  for,  1045-6. 
Grain  Cargoes : 

Aver^  amount  received,  977. 
Distribution  of,  995-1001. 
Vessels  carrying,  depth  of  water  required  by, 
991-3. 
Incorporation  of  Comjiany,  976. 
Land  available  for  improvements,  1050-4. 
Locking  operations,  time  of  commencement,  979 ; 

1057-60. 
Locks  : 

Description  of,  976. 
Number  of,  1089-90. 
Machinery  : 

Dolphins,  employment  of,  977 ;  1023-6  ;  1116-16. 
Hyaraulic  machmery,  977. 
Improvements  in  proposed,  1066-7. 
Pneumatic  machinery,  977  ;  981. 
Pumping   machinery,  at  dock  entrance,  981  ; 
1047. 
Name  of  company,  change  of,  977. 

Property  o^wned  by  company,  976. 

Quay: 

Charge  for  goods  landed  on  quays  and  taken 

away  by  lighters,  1104-5. 
Length  of,  977. 
Railways : 

Charge  for  goods  entering  docks  by,  scale  of 

1103. 
Distribution  of  goods  by,  995-1001. 


DUCKHAM,  Frederic  Eliot — caniinued. 
Railways — continued, 

Millwall  Extension  Railway,  976-7  ;  981 ;  1063-6. 
Working  of,  1068-76. 
Repairs,  expenditure  on  required,  1077-82  ;  1086. 
Sills  of  docks : 

Curved  formation,  1032. 
Depth  of  water  at,  976 ;  991. 
Subsidiary    Company,    formation    proposed,   994; 

1027-9. 
Timber  trade,  proportion  taken  by  Millwall  Dock, 

1055-6. 
Trade  of  Dock,  977. 
Vessels : 

Accommodation  for,  991. 
Ballast,  proportion  entering  in,  1106-9. 
Cargoes,  vessels  discharging  into  barges,  999 ; 
1001. 
Return  as  to,  981 ;  1102-3. 
Delay  to,  1033-9. 

Causes  of,  992. 
Depth  of  water  required  for  grain  ships,  U91-3. 
Inward  cargoes,  staple,  1110. 
Measurements  of,  978. 
Outward  cargoes : 

Returns  as  to  tonnage  and  loading,  981; 

1102. 
Staple,  1109. 
Tonnage : 

Gross  registered  tonnage,  and  number  of 
Vessel^    returns    as  to,  977-8;    1002; 
1(J06-11. 
Net  registered  tonnage : 

Carrying  capacity  in  relation  to,  981-91 ; 

1012-22. 
Return  as  to,  1002-5. 
Warehouses,  sheds  and  yards,  977. 
Additional,  proposed,  994  ;  1054. 

DUNN,  Fbxdzrigk  John,   Traffic  Superintendent  ol 
the  North  London  Railway  Company.    (See  Qnet- 
tions  Ilfi64-U666.) 
Aooommodation  provided  at  Poplar  Dock,  11666. 
Accounts : 

Balance-sheet  and  accounts,  11567^. 
Method  of   keeping   for  dock  and   Raihrayt, 
11641^. 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

London  and   Blackwall   Railway  Iiease  Ad^ 

11570. 
North    London    Railway    Coonpany,     acts   re- 
ferring to,  11666. 
Administration  of  Docks :   . 

Railway  Companies,  representation  on  Trust 

or  Board,  11578«. 
Retention  of  Poplar  Dock  by  North  London 
Railway      Company      advocated,       IISTS; 
11586-6. 
Views  as  to  generally,  11572. 
Barges : 

Charge  on,  proposed : 

Difficulties  caused   at  Poplar    Dock  by, 

11566. 

Views  as  to,  11560-71 ;  11668^ 

Goods  conveyed  in,  proportion  ol,  11610*1. 

Tonnage  of,  entering  Poplar  Dock,  11612. 

Blackwall   Basin,  purchase  of   suggested,   11572; 

11613-7. 
Chaiges : 

Sarges.     See  that  eub-headv/vg. 
Comparison   of    London    with    other    Ports, 
11670-2. 
Connections  'between  North  London  Railway  Com- 
pany and  other  systems,  11566 ;  11572 ;  11646^ 
Documents  handed  in  by  Witness  : 

North  London  Railway,  connections  between 

other  railways,  11572. 
Poplar  Dock : 

Lease  of,  copy  of,  11588. 
Receipts  and  working  expenses,  11566. 
Report  of  directors  and  statement  of  ac- 
counts.  11568. 
Expenditure  on  Poplar   Dock  and  goods  station, 

11566;  11682-4. 
Income    derived    from    Poplar    Dock,    apart  from 

Warehouses,  11666. 
Interest  of   Railway  Company   in  Poplar   Dock, 

11601A 
Labour  at  Dock  and  goods  vtation,  number  of  mon 
employed,  11566. 
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^UNNy  Frederick  Jolm — continued. 
Lease  of  Poplar  Dock,  IKiSM, 

Copy  of,  1158a 
Lighteiimen'fi    strike,    dnoonwemenoe    caused    by, 

11672-7. 
London  and  India  Docks  Company,  claims  made  by 
in  respect  of  land  for  widening  dock  entranea, 
11566;  11618^20. 
Machinery  at  Poplar  Dock,  11566. 
Millwall  Extension  Railway,  running  powers  orer, 

11570. 
Payments  made  to  Joint  Committee  in  respect  of 
Poplar     Dock,     11566;     11588-92;      11628-40; 
11644-61. 
Profits  earned   by  Poplar  Dock,  11566  ;   11588-02. 
Bailways : 

Communication    with    Poplar    Dock,    11566 ; 

11572;  11646-a 
Representation    of    Companies    on    Trust    or 

Board  for  administration  of  Port,  11678-81. 
Warehouse  accommodation  at  Poplar,  11606-9. 
Rental  paid  for  docks,  11566. 
Tonnage  of  goods  carried  by  North  London  Railway 
in  1890,  and  proportion   dealt   with  at   Poplar 
Dock,  11666. 
Trains,  num;ber  of,   run   on  Nori^  London  line, 

11566;  11672. 
Vessels  using  Poplar  Dock,  (tonnage    of,    11666; 

11612;   U616-7. 
Warehouses : 

Accommodation    provided    at    Poplar    Dock, 

11566. 
Expenditure  on,  11605-4. 
Lease  of  to  other  Railway  Companiefl,  11606- 
600;   11620-2;   1164&61. 
Watermen*s    Company,     privilegee    of,     abolition 
advocated,  11672. 

3iLBOROUOH,Thoma8,  Maniaging  Director  of  Lmwes 
Chemical  Manure  Company,  Limited.    {8ee  Ques- 
tions 9499-0522.) 
Administration  ol  Port,  change  advocated,  0602. 
Barges : 

Charge  on  proposed,  0601-4;  0619-20. 
Conveyance  of  goods  in,  0501 ;  0621-2. 
Bills: 

London  and  India  Docks  Company's  Bill  1001, 
'   0520. 

London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee's  Bill 
1000,  9519. 
Business  carried  on  by  witness,  9501 ;  9503  ;  9505- 

6;  05178. 
Charges : 

Comparison  of  London  with  other  ports,  0602 ; 

0504;   0514-6. 
Goods  and  barges,  chaxge  on,  proposed,  0501-4 ; 
9619-20. 
Oompetitipn  with  London  as  to  chemical  trade,  9601. 
Docks: 

Discharge  of  chermical  cargoes  in,  9512-3. 
Management  of,  0602. 
Evidence  of  witness: 

Literests  represented,  0600. 
Preparation  of,  0610-20. 
Manufacture  of  chemical  manure,  0505-11 ;  0518. 
Railway  communication  with  docks,  0502. 
Waterm^i's  Company,  privileges  of,  abolition  advo- 
cated, 0502. 
Wharf  at  Barking  Creek,  0517. 


,     Hahnemann,  Director  of  James  E^)ips  and 
Company,   Limited,    Coooa  and  Chocolate  Mer- 
chants.   (See  Questi<»is  10001-10003.) 
Business  carried  on  by  James  Eppe  and  Company, 

10001-3 ;   10010-1. 
Warehouses : 

Charges    levied    by    Dock     OompaoieB    and 

whavfingens,  lOOOo. 
Erection  of,   by  James   Epps   and  Company, 
saving  effected  by,  10003-7 ;  10010-3. 
Watermen's  Company,  privileges  of,  views  as  to, 
10008-0. 

TALCONXR,  David,  Partner  in  «he  Finn  of  Faloonar 
and  Company,  Jute  Merchants.    (See  Questions 
0376-9400.) 
Charges : 

Dock  Companies,  charges  levied  by : 

Effect    of    on    jute    trade,    9378:  9366: 
9393-4;    9403-9. 
'^.  Transhipment  trade,  9400-3. 


FALCONBR,  David— ^eoneinued. 
Charges— continiced. 

Goods  and  barges,  charge  on  proposed,  effect 
of  on  jute  itrade,  0&76 ;  9400. 
Competition  with-  Port  of  London,  0378  ;  9380-3 ; 

9392-4;   9404-9. 
Imports  of  jute : 

Europe,  increase  in,  9387. 
London,  9378. 
India,  jute  trade  in,  9384-9. 
Manufacture  of  jute  ii?  London,  9397-8. 
Price  of  jute,  9395-6. 

Steamers,  substitution  lor  sailing  ships,  effect  of 
on  juite  trade,  9404 ;  9407. 

FARQUHARSON,  ALXXAia)BB,  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Farquharson  Brothers  and  Company,  limbar 
MexchanU.    {See  Questions  9686-9854.) 
Administration  of  Port,  views  as  to,  9607. 
Barges : 

Charge  on,  proposed,  views  as  to,  9607;  975S- 

8. 
Licidence  of  chaige,  0844-8. 
.   Discharge  of  timber  cargoes  into  : 

Increase  on  number  of,  9607 ;  97504.. 
Regulations  as  to  Bill  of  Lading,  tallying, 
etc.,  9764-9;  9780. 
Ownership  of,  0773. 
Consumption  of  tinnber  in  London  district,  0737-8; 

0943. 
Creeks  or  tidal  rivers  in  Essex,  uee  of  as  transihip- 

ment  stations,  2326 ;   9791-3l 
Docks,    accommodation  and   facilities,   inadequacy 

of,  9690 ;   9697-8. 
Documents  handed  in  by  witness : 

Charges,   new  for  handling,    storing,   etc.,   ol 

timber,  negotiationa  as  to,  9696. 
Discharge  of  timber,  average  number  of  stan- 
dards per  day,  9691. 
Shortages,  loss  through,  and  charge  lor  rent  on 

timber  cargoes,  9606. 
Sorting  and  piling  timber,  time  occupied  in, 
0691. 
Evidence  of  witness : 

Interests  r^resented,   9689-90. 
Preparation  of,  0600. 
Imports  of  timber,  United  Kingdom  and  London, 

ItW,  BoOO. 
Millwall  Dock,  machinery  for  transport  of  timber. 

0602;  0708-10. 
Purfleet  Wharf,  machinery  for  transport  of  timber. 
9849-52.  ' 

Standard  of  tinsber,  measurement  of,  0760M. 
^Steamers,   introduction  of,    effect   of  upon   timlbar 

trade.  9714-23;  9807-16. 
Surrey  Commercial  Dodcs : 

Accommodation  and  facilities  for  timflber  trada : 
Inadequacy  of,  9601 ;  9607. 
Increase  in,  0724-6. 
Charges  for  ose  of  quay,  change  in  sysiteiD, 

0605;  0836^. 
Congestion  at  in  180O-1000,  9601 ;  0894^. 
Discharge  of  timber,  average  number  of  ftaiu 

dards  per  day,  96IKL-2. 
Labour,    engagement  of,    svstem  of,    960M; 

98SdA. 
Madiinery  for  transport  of  timber,  emplovmeni 

advocated,  9691 ;  9690-713 ;  0617-24. 
Monopoly   of  deal,    batten    and  board    trade, 

0600-1. 
Bfailway  communication  with.  0605 ;  0727-30. 
Shortages  on  timber  cargoes,  0605-7;   0740i-0; 

0750-70 ;  9776-88  ;  9794-806 ;  9630^. 
Situation  of  docks,  convenience  for  timber  trade, 

0771-2. 
Sorting  and  piling : 

Necessity  for,  9776-04. 
Time  occupied  in,  9601-2. 
Watermen's  Company,  privileges  of,  abolition  ad- 
vocated, 9774-5. 

FUSIiDBR,  Chablbs  James,  member  of  <tlie  iinn  «f 
Fielder,  Hickman  and  Comipany,  ligjhteitiiesi  «ad 
bfltrge  own<era.    (See  Queationa  4011-406S;  10000- 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Foremen  Lightermen : 
ApprenticeB,  numJber  of,  rules  as  to,  10040-66. 
Witness,  member  of,  10i947-8. 

Apprentices : 

Licences,    granting    without    appreniioeiliip^ 
viewe  as  to^  10054-5a. 
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FHiIiDBR,  Charles  J«mes — contiwued. 
Appreoftices — continued. 

Number  of,  rule  aa  to,  10949-&5. 
RegulatioiLB,  general,  as  to,  10036. 
Barges : 

Accidents,  liability  in  cases  of,  4014  ;  4044-9. 
Delay  to,  4014 ;  4067-61. 
Docking  and  undocking: 

Facilities  inadequate,  4014. 
Time  for  locking  operations,  4060-6^ 
Increase  in  barge  traffic,  4032-4. 
Navigation,  under  oars,  10922 ;  10025-6. 
Gomimittee  on  Thamee  Watermen  and  Idgh<termen 
Bill  1890,  reoonunendation  as  to  lii^iermeo's 
licences,  10054-5a. 
Custom  House  officials,  numiber  of,  4021-8;  4035- 
43. 

Docks: 

Financial  position  of  dock  companies,  4051-2. 

Jetty  system  advocated,  4014. 

Machinery  in,  4014 ;  4020-31 ;  4062-6. 

Tugs  in  provision,  4014. 
Document  handed  in  by  witness: 

Bye-laws  of  Watermen's  Company,  10936. 
ikurninga  of  lightermen,  10937-41. 
Experience  of  witness  as  lighterman,  10922. 
Idcences  for  lightermen  : 

Advantages  of  system,  10022 ;  10035^a. 

Granting  without  apprenticeship,  visfws  aa  to, 
10934-5a. 

Two  years  licences,  10931. 
Moorings  for  barges,  additional,  4021. 
Number  of  lightermen  available,  10922-4 ;  10029- 

Zl ;  10942-6. 
Psfisee  from  docks,  in  cases  of  disputOi  4014-21. 
Pilotage,    compulsory    reform     advocated,     4014 ; 

4044-9. 
Tugs,  provision  in  docks  for  use  of  barges,  4014. 
Vessels — ^Pleasure  steamers  : 

Barge  traffic,  danger  to  from,  10922. 

Licensed  by  Trinity  House,  10927-6. 
Watermen's  Company : 

Bye-lawB  of,  10936. 

Powers  of,  10032-3. 

nrZGBRALD,     the   Hon.    John   Donohob,    K.0. 

Address  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
in  Essex  and  Kent.     (See  pages  573-574.)  (The 
references  given  are  to  pages,) 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Commissioners    of    Sewers,     Acts    confeiring 

powers  on,  574. 
Thames    Conservancy    Act    1894,     Protection 
clauses  in,  574. 
CSiannel  of  Biver,  deepening,  protection  of  walls  in 

event  of,  673-574. 
Jurisdiction  of  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  extent  of, 

573. 
Thames  Conservancy,  powers  of,  574. 

FIiEBIING,  James,   Surveyor-General,  His  Majesty's 
Oustoms.    (See  Questions  362-446.) 
Barges,  conveyance  of  goods  in  : 

Shortages,  responsibility  for  duty  on,  386. 

Spirits,  proportion  of,  437-40. 

lea,  proportion  of,  425-6. 

Unexamined  goods,  368  ;  380  ;  382-6  ;  416-21. 

Watchers,  employment  of,  421. 
Carts,  conveyance  of  unexamined  goods  in,  379-81. 
Chair  man  of  Board  of  Customs,    evidence  before 

Commission,  443-4. 
Channel  of  Thames,  deptli  of,  adequacy  of,  376-9. 
Chicory,  discharge  and  distribution  of,  429-3  L 
Chocolate,  discharge  and  distribution  of,  431. 
Cigars,  discharge  and  distribution  of,  440-441. 
Classification  of  goods,  366. 
Cocoa  : 

Di.soharge  and  distribution  of,  431-5. 

Weighing  and  taring,  367. 
Coffee  : 

Discharge  and  distribution  of,  431-5. 

Husking,     cleaning    and    polishing    in  ware- 
houses, 422-4. 

Weighing  and  taring,  367-368. 
Committee,  joint,  of  Customs  and  Excise  Deimrt- 

ments  on  warehouse  hours,  412. 
Confectionery,  discharge  and  distribution  of,  431. 
Disadvantages  of  Port  of  London,  368  ;  376-9  ;  444, 

446. 
Drawbacks,  allowance  for,  366. 
Dutiable  articles,  list  of,  366. 


FLKMINO,  James — continued. 

Free  goods,  valuable,  discharge  and  clearance  of  ia: 

warehouses,  386-7. 
Fruits,  dried  : 

Discharge  and  distribution  of,  435. 
Weighing,  367. 
Hours  for  discharge  and  clearance  of  goods,  over- 
time payments,  &c.,  387-421. 
•    Incidence  of  charge,  390-3  ;  398-403  ;  413 -.'i. 
Rate  of  charge,  419. 
Liverpool,  tobacco    sent  to    I^mdon    a   Liverpool 

Import,  440-1. 
Officers  of  Customs  Department : 
Classification  of,  419-21. 
Hours  for  discharge  and  clearance  of  goods.  iStt 

that  sub -heading. 
Wharves^  officers  stationed  at,  373-5. 
Pilfering,  precautions  against,  368,  383-6. 
Pi'irae  entry,  charges  on  goods  cleared  at,  366^ 
Railway  Trucks,  conveyance  of  unexamined  goods 

by,  379-80. 
Relations  of  dei)artment  with  business  of  the  Port^ 

366. 
Royal    Albert    Dock     warehouse   accommodation^ 

428-9. 
Royal  Victoria  Docks,  warehouses  at,  368  ;  446. 
Snuff,  refuse,  removal  from  warehouses,  425. 
Southampton  and  Newhaven,  cargoes  from  by  rail 

considered  as  London  imjwrts,  432-5. 
Spirits  : 

Discharge  and  distribution  of,  435-9. 
Substitutes  for,  duty  on,  441. 
Tea: 

Blending  and  mixing  in  warehoiuies,  421-2  ;  429. 
Damaged,  removal  from  warehouses,  425. 
Discharcre  and  distribution  of^  42.V9. 
Tilbury  Dock,  proportion  delivered  at,  427. 
Weighing  and  taring,  367-8. 
Tilbury  Dock,  warehouse  accommodation  at,  428. 
Tobacco  : 

Discharge  and  distribution  of,  440-1. 
Duty  on,  366. 

Refuse,  removal  from  warehou.ses,  425. 
Weighing  and  taring,  368. 
Warehouses : 

Crown  charge  on  warehoused  goods,  366. 
Distance  from  deep  water  and  places  of  dii- 

charge,  368  ;  376 ;  446. 
Dutialjle  articles  lodged  in  bonded  warehouses^ 

366. 
Free  goodsj  discharge  am)  clearance  in,  386-7. 
Reponsibility  of  warehouse-kee])er,  368. 
Spirits,  list  of  warehouses  receiving,  435. 
Tea,  list  of  warehouses  receiving,  425. 
Wine,  list  of  warehouses  and  vaults  receiving,. 
441. 
Weighing  and  taring,  method  of,  367  ;  368. 
Wharves,  approved  and  sufferance  : 

Classification,  position  and  number,  369-373. 
Customs  officers  stationed  at,  373-5. 
Highest  and  lowest,  position  on  River,  369. 
Tea,  wharves  for  reception  of,  list  of,  425. 
Wines : 

Discharge  and  distribution  of,  441. 
Light  wines,  duty  usually  paid  on  prime  entry, 
366-7. 


GARRATT,  Frederick  Stone,  Member  of  the  firm  of 
Robert    Procter    and    Sons,    Com    Merchants. 
(See  Questions  10049-10069.) 
Business    carried    on  by  R.    Procter    and  Sons, 

10060-1. 
Charges,  10053  ;  10055-7 ;  10062. 
Docks,  accommodation  and    facilities    at,    10065; 

10061-4. 
Document  handed  in  by  wditness  : 

Charge,  delivery  of  Wheat  io  barge,  copies  of 
London  and  India  Dodos  Company's  account^ 
ss.  "Loango,"  10065. 
Evidence  of  witness,  reception  <^,  10053-5. 
Hull,  competition  with  London,  10055  ;  10061. 
Liverpool,  charges  levied    and  system  of  discharge, 

10066. 
Measurement  of  grain  cargoes,  10069. 
Positions  held  by  witness,  10051,  10066-7. 
Surrey  Commercial  Dock : 

Accommodation    and    machineir   at,    10055; 

10061. 
Charges,  10066-7. 

North  American  Bill  of  Lading  not  used  iD» 
10068^. 
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OASKBfifi,  Jam£s  Stranack,  M.LC.E.,  Engineer  to 
the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company.     {Se$ 
Questions  1867-1931.) 
Bar£»s,  discharge  of  cargoes  into : 

JDredging  in  docks,  necessity  for  owing  to,  1870 ; 

1888-91. 
Loss  entailed  by,  1892-3. 
Channel  of  Eiver : 

Deepening  and  widening: 

J^ecessity  for,  1870 ;  1899-1902. 
Thames  Conservancy  proposals,  1903-20; 
1930-1. 
Depth  of,  opposite  locks,  1871-86. 
Width  of,  opposite  docks,  1921-2. 
Docks : 

Description  of,  1870. 
Dredging  in  : 

Cost  of,  1890-1. 
Necessity  for,  1870 ;  1888-91. 
Documents  handed  in  by  witness :. 

Docks  belonging  to   Surrey  Ck)mmercial  Dock 
^  Company,  particulars  as  to,  1870. 
Vessels   entering   Surrey    Commercial    Dock, 
1895,  1899,  1928. 
Locks: 

Description  of  and  method  of  working,  1870. 
New  Lock  : 

Completion,  date  of,  1887. 
Deptn  of  channel  opposite,  1886. 
Depth  of  water  on  sills,  1924>5. 
Length  of,  1923. 
Site  of,  1870. 
Timber  trade^  transfer  to  other  Ports,  1869 
Vessels  entering  Docks : 
Delay  to,  1867-70. 
Draught  of.  1912 ;  1926-9. 
:  Length  of.  1894-5. 
Method  of  entering  Docks,  1870 ;  1899-1901. 

GIRDLESTONE,  Fbancis  Bbooks,  General  Manager 
and  Secretary  of  the  Dock  Estate  of  the  Oorpoia- 
tion  of  the  Gity  of  Bristol.     (See  Questions  4600^ 
4699;  4704-4822.) 
Accounts : 

Analysis  of,  4722-82. 
System  of,  4607. 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Avon  River,  new  course,  oonfltruciion,  Act  of 

1802  as  to,  4666. 
Borough  Funds  Act,  4601;  4704;  4796-7. 
Bristol  Docks  Act   1884  (Avonmouth  and  For- 

tishead  Dock  PurchMe  Act),  4688,  4607. 
OH/y  Corporation,   possessors  of  floating  dodk 

under  Aot  of  1847,  4686-7. 
Works  constructed  by  Corporation  under  Act  of 
1866,  4686. 
Advantages  of  Port  of  Bristol,  4680^. 
Assessment,  separate,  of  dock  property,  4606. 
Avon  River,  new  course,  construction  and  diTerslon 

of  old  course,  4686. 
Avonmouth  Dock: 

City  dues,  not  levied-  on  vessels  enitering,  4606. 
Expenditure  on,  eubseqiuenit  to  purobase,  4721. 
Map  of,  4686. 

New  dock,  oonstruotion  contemplated,  4680. 
Purchase  by  Corporation,  4686  ;  4686. 

Stimulus  to  trafSc  resulting,  4714-20. 
Railway  rates,  46017;  4606-12. 
Trade  of,  4689-00. 
Vessels  entering,  draught  of,  4689. 
Barges : 

Charge  on  goods  in,  not  levied,  4708-0. 
Licence  fee,  4708-0. 
System  of  lighterage,  4607. 
Canal  communication  with  docks,  4689-00. 
Capital  account,  4723-37. 
Capital  liabilities  of  docks,  4601. 
Carted  goods,  charge  on,  4700. 
CHiairges: 

Anchorage,  carriage  and  plankage  rates,  lease 

to  Society  of  Merchant  Adventurers,  4607. 
Barges,  licence  fee,  4708. 
City  dues  and  dock  charges,  4607. 

Albolition  of  city  dues    on  certain  artides 

in  1640,  4686. 
Increase  in  city  dues  1840-1000,  4607. 
Treaitment   of   for   purposeo   of   Borough 
Fund,  4602-6. 
Goods,  chu^e  on,  460&4;  4607;  4708-8. 
liondon  Chamber  of  Commerce,  statements  as 

to,  4680-00. 
Reduction  in,  4686 ;  4713. 
Tariff  of  dues  and  labourage  charges,  4GB0. 
4736 


ODElDIaliSTONB,  Francis  hrooke—i^ontinued. 
City  Corporation,  ownership  of  docks,  4666-7. 
City  dues.    See  nM^ecuiing  Charges. 
City  Docks  or  Aoaiting  harbour,  4666-7. 
Committees  and  sub-committees,  4606» 
Competition,  4710-2 ;  4720. 
Debenture  Stock,  4726-7;  4760;  fTGl. 

Issue  of,  4766-76. 
Deficit,  4601 ;  4606. 
Discharge  and  manipulation  of  cargoes,  system  of, 

4615^. 
Dockisation  scheme,  4803-4. 
Document  handed  in  hf  witness  : 

Rates  for  disohaiging    grain    in  the  Brist<^ 
Docks,  4607. 
Expenditure :  

Account,  4734^;  4777<S1. 

Statement  as  to,  4607. 
Finiamcial  position  of  undertaking,  4601-2 ;  4606-7. 
Frome,  river,  endarigement  of  course  of,  4666. 
Gasworks,  waterwonn  and;  traimiways,  not  acquired 

by  Corporation,  4796^. 
Historical  account  of  port,  4666. 
Income: 

Aooount,  4734-68 ;  4777-81. 

Sources  of,  4607. 

Statement  as  to,  4607. 
Interest : 

Annual,  4601. 

Statement  as  to,  4607. 
JesBop,  Mr.  C.  E.,  construction  of  dock  proposed  by 

in  1702,  4666. 
Labour,  rate  of  payment,  and  system  adopted,  4607. 
Landing  place  constructed  in  eighteenth  oeoitury, 

4686. 
Loans,  rate  of  interest  paid  for,  by  Corporation, 

4776;  4785. 
Management  b^  Municipalities,  Trusts,  and  PriTate 
ownership : 

Comparison  of  systems,  4601;  4606;  4704-7; 
4705^;  4602^. 

Instances  of,  4600. 
Maps  handed  in,  4666. 
Politics,  influence  of,  4601. 
Portishead  Docks : 

City  dues  not  levied  on  vessels  entering,  4606. 

Map  of,  4686. 

Politics,  influence  of,  kol  construction  of,  4801. 

Purohaee  by  Corporation,  4666;  4668. 
Stimulus  to  traffic  reoulting,  4714^0. 

Railway  companies,  rate   charged   by,    4607 ; 
4606-12. 

Trade  of .  4680 ;  4600. 

Vessels  entering,  draught  of.  4660. 
Positions  held  by  witness.  4660-3. 
Profits  of  undertaking,  4602 ;  4607. 
Hallway  communication  widi  docks,  4686 ;  4680 ; 

Hauling  and  shunting  in  docks,  4607. 

Rates  ohaiged,  4607;  4806-12. 
Bate-in-aid : 

Amount  of,  4607  ;  4750-67. 

Borough  Fund,  rate  drawn  against,  4602. 

Dock  Esl^te  revenue  suppleonented  by,  4816-22. 

Power  to  levy  crantod  to  Corporation,  4686. 
St  Augustine's  Bridge,  removal,  compensation  paid^ 
Sinking  fund,  4606-7 ;  4753 ;  4758 ;  4761-05. 

4728-33. 
Trade  of  Port : 

Character  of,  4660^00. 

Export  trade,  value  of,  4690l 
Vessels  entering  port : 

Draught  of,  4660. 

Tonnage  of.  4666;  4697. 
Increase,  4713-20. 
Measurement,  system  of,  4607-0. 
Working  of  the  port,  syrtem  of,  4607. 
Works : 

Construction  of,  4686. 

Expenditure  on,  4607. 

GLASS,   John,  Manager  of  the  Regent's  Canal  and 
Dock  Company.    {See  Questions  3568-3642.) 
Acts  of  Psarliament : 

Beicent's  Canal  and    Dock    Convpany's    Acta, 
3500-1;  3638^. 
Administration  of  Port  of  London,  inclusion  ol 

Begent's  Canal  in  scheme  lor,  3600. 
Bient  Beservoir  at  Kendon,  3502-7. 
Capital,  3592. 

Chaiges,    levy  of,   further  powers  not  demanded, 
3630-1;  3640. 
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Coal  traffic  of  Begent'a  Canal,  importance  to  Lon- 

don,  3508^1. 
Close  ooiineoti<»i  of  Dock  and  Canal,  3612-3w 
Debentore  stock,  oonsoiidation,  3630. 
Dividend  paid  by  Company,  3632-3. 
Documents  handed  in  hj  Witness : 

Acts  of  Parliament  relative  to  nndertekisgi  of 
Regent's  Canal  and  Dock  Company,  sch^nle 
of,  3591. 
Analysis  of  canal  and  dock  traffic  of  Company, 

35Ga. 
Dock  tonnage  rates,  3602. 
TrafSc,    numtber  of  ships,   tonnage,  jgross   re* 
receipts,  and  working  expenses  of  Gunpany, 
tMe  showing,  3696  ;  361L 
Hertford  Union  Canal,  description  of,  3592. 
Limdiouse  Diook : 
Assessment,  3633. 

Bargee  in,  charge  on  inexpedient,  3629-3L 
Charges  levied,  3631. 
Conetruotion  of,  3591. 
Deecription  of,  3592. 
Tonnage,  total  entering  in  1900,  3590. 
Traffic,  transhipment  in  Dock,  3615-26. 
Vessels  using,  tonnage  of,  3604-5. 
Kame  of  Company,  change  of,  3639, 
Bates,  levy  l>y*Local  Au&oritiee,  3633. 
Regent's  Caned : 

Access  to  River,  3613-4. 
Baiges  using,  number  and  tonnage  of,  3606-10. 
Conetruciiiion  of,  3591. 
Deecription  of,  3502. 

Sailing  barges,  only  sea-going  vesesls  enteriagi 
3607. 
Rents,  amount  received  for,  3634>7* 
Ruislip  Reservoir,  3592-7. 
Works  of  Company,  3592. 

QOMBIli,     Geokge  LAxrBBNGB,  Clerk  to  the  London 
County  Council    (See  Questions  3165-3394 ;  7769- 
7016.) 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Bridewell  Dock,  channel  of,  conttmetion  and 

removal  under,  3171. 
Clyde    Navigation    Improvement    Act    1758. 

3173. 
Customs  Consolidation  Act  1876,  3343. 
Dock  Act  1799,  3177. 
Government  Loans  to  Port  of  London  under, 

3177. 
Lea  Conservancy  Act,  1868,  3343. 
London,  Oilj  Oorporation,   Administration  of 

Port  under,  3179;  7838-41. 
Merchant  Shipping  Act   1894,  3343. 
PoibUc  Health  Act  187S,  3179,  3343. 
Thames  Conservan<^  Act    1894.  3179;   3343. 
Thames    Watermen^s    and   Ligktermen's  Act 
1896,  3343. 
Administration  of  Ports: 

Foreign  Ports,   Consular  Reports  on,  memo- 
randimi  on,  7770-84. 
Summary  of  important  points,  7784. 
London,  Port  of: 

Areas  of  Jurisdiction,  3343-7. 

Historical  summary,  3171-9. 

Single  Authority  adrocated  ty  Select  Oom- 

mittees,  3179. 
Table  as  to,  3344. 
Views  as  to,  3285;   3344. 
United  Kingdom,  Ports  of,  systems  of,  3360. 

Amefterdam,  Port  of:  

Charges,  comparison  with  London,  7788-608. 
Development  of,  3360^ 
Map  of  Docke  and  Harbour,  3362. 
Memorandum  on,  based  on  Consular  Reports, 

7778. 
Municipal  Control,  3285  ;  .3319-20. 
Vessels  entered  at,  3366 ;  33n.. 
Visited  by  witness,  7786. 
Anibwerp,  Port  of: 

Barge  traffic,  7856-8. 

Obarsres,  connparison  witii  London,  7788-8008. 

Derelopment  of,  3362. 

Memorandum  on  based  on  Consular  Reports^ 

7781, 
Municipal  aid  to,  3285  ;  3319-20. 
Vessels  entered  at,  3362-79 ;    7828. 
Visited  by  witness,  7785. 
Wharves  m  river  at,  3379-84. 


€K)BI]IX,  Geoifie  Laurence — continued. 

Area  of  docks  of  Port  of  London,  3186-7. 
BiUs: 

Isle  of  Dogs,  canals  and  docka  Mt,  bills  of 

1796-1799,  for  construction  of >  3177. 
Thames    Conservancy    Bills    1847    and  1894, 

3179. 
Wapping,  Docks  at,  Bill  of  1796  for  oonstn^ 
tion  of,  3173-7. 
Boulogne,  Pent  of: 

Charges,  comparison  with  London,  7788-8008. 
Memorandum  on  Ibased  on  Consular  Reports^ 
7782. 
Bremen,    memorandum    on    based    on    Consolar 

Reports,  7774. 
Bremerhaven,  Port  of : 

Charges,  7789 ;   7872-89. 
Memorandum  on  ibased  on  Consular  Repcwti, 
7774. 
Bridewell  Dock,  channel  of,  oonstmctioa,  3171. 
Bristol,  Port  of : 

Municipal  control  of,  3285 ;  3310-17  ;  3350-3. 
Trust,  proposed,  3324-9. 
Calais,  Port  of : 

CharffeSy  comparison  with  London,  7788-8006. 
Devdopment  of  Port,  3385>90. 
Memorandum  on  based  on  Consular  Rsporiii 
7782. 
Canal  from  Waltham  Abbey  to  Moorfields,  pro- 
posed, 3171. 
Capital  of  Dock  Companies,  3285-304 ;  3336-9. 

Interest  paid  on  m  1899,  3279. 
CaidifF,  Port  of,  municipal  control  of,  3363^    _ 
Channel  Ports  shipping  trade,  increase  of,  3225. 
Charges : 

Foreign  Ports,  3388-94 ;   7788-808. 
London,   Port   of,    3278-84;     3296;    3340-1; 
7788-808. 
Expenditure  compared  with  charges,  3279 ; 

Ohexbourg,  Port  of : 

Charges,  comparison  with  London,  7788-806. 
Memorandum  on  based  on  Oonsuliar  Repoxti, 
7784. 
Commissions : 

Agriculture,  Commission  on,  3225. 
London  Water  Supply,  3337. 
Committees : 

Port  of  London,  Select  Committees  of  1796, 

1799  and  1836,  3173-7  ;  3178-9. 
Railway  Companies  Amalgamation  Committee 
1872,  3226. 
Crown  rights  to  bed  and  foreshore  of  River,  3179. 
Docks: 

Accommodation,  increase  of,  comparison  with 

increase  of  tonnage,  3186-205. 
Area  of,  3186-7. 
Expenditure  on : 

Future  expenditure,  drcumstances  affect- 
ing, 3285-96. 
Management  and  salaries,  3285. 
Table  showing.  3278. 
DoenmentB  handed  in  by  witness: 

Administration  of  Ports  :  

Formgn  Ports,  Consular  Reports  on,  777SL 
London,  Port  of,  3344. 
United  Kingdom,  Ports  of,  3350. 
Amsterdam,  vessels  entering,  ^62^^^ 
Antwerp,  vessels  entering,  Z362 ;  7828. 
Charges: 

Landing  rate  on  goods  imported,  3284. 
Memorandum  on,  7788. 
Docks  of  Port  of  London,  water  area,  3186. 
Expenditure  and  revenue,  Port  of  London  and 

Docks,  3278. 
Foreign    Ports^    memorandum    on    Consoltf 

Reports  on,  7772. 
Hamourg : 

Imports,    weight    and    value,    1850-1899, 

3360. 
Vessels  entered  at,  3360-7828. 
Lnports  into  Port  sf  London  and  otlisr  Ports  of 

united  Kingdom,  3225. 
Population,  Greater  London  and  United  Eiog- 

dom,  3225. 
Rotterdam,  Port  of: 

Population,  increase  1839-1900,  3362. 
Vessels   entered    at  and  weij^t  of  me^ 
chandise  imported,  3362 ;  7£fi. 
Transhipment  trade,  London  and  United  KiQg- 
dom,  3226. 
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Documents  banded  in  by  witness — continued. 
YeMels : 

Clanwficiition  according  to  Umnaa»,  of 
vessels  belonging  to  London  ana  otlieir 
Ports  in  United  Kingdonii  and  com* 
parison  of  proportion  &&t  tbev  bear  to 
Teasek  {belonging  to  all  Ports  m  United 
Kingdom,  3013. 
Clsssification    according    to    tonnage    of 

steam  yessele  of  sll  nattonaUties^  o815. 
Clearances : 

Port  of  London  1796-1609,  3206. 
Port  of  London  and  rest  of  United 
Kingdom    1863-1807,  and  London's 
proportion  of  wholo  Kingdom,  3B24b 
Entrances : 

Oaigoes,  shipping  entered  with,  at 
Port  of  London  and  Ports  of  rest  of 
United  Kingdom  1663-1600,  and 
London's  proportion  to  whola 
Kingdom,  3283. 
Each  Tear  from  1706  to  1609  at  Port 

of  London,  9206; 
Foreign  countries  and  British  Posses- 
sions, vessels  from,  entered  at  Port 
London  and  Ports  of  rest  of  United 
Kingdom,  and  London's  proportion 
of  whole  Kingdom,  3225. 
Tonnage  of  vessels  entering  Port  of 

London  1841-1809,  3212. 
Tonnage  of  vessels  entering  Port  of 
London,  Hamburg,  Bottenlam,  and 
Antwerp,  7826. 
Foreign  trade,  sailing  and  steam  vessels 
belonging  to  United  Kingdom  engaged 
in,  3212. 
Proportion  which  shipping  of  certain  Ports 
bears  to  shipping  of  United  Kingdom, 
3226. 
Steam  vessels  above  7,000  gross  tonnage  of 
all  nationalities,  3216. 
Donkiik,  Port  of :  ^ 

Charges,  comparison  with  London,  7786-608. 
Memorandum  on  Jbased  on  Oonsular  BeportSi 

7782 
Expenditure    of    Dock    Companies,    3278-9; 
3265-96;    3307-6. 
Exports,  value  of,  3225. 
Forei(?n  Ports : 

Administration  of,  memorandum  on,  based  on 
Consular  Reports,  7770-64. 
Summarv  of,  7784. 
Charges  in,  3388-94 ;  7788-808. 
Competition  with  London,   3246-7. 
Municipal  aid  in,  3360-04. 
Naval  considerations,  no  influence  on  expendi- 
.    ture,  7786-7. 

Subsidisation  of  steamers,  3247  ;  7830-3. 
Transhipment  trade,  transfer  to,  7636-7. 
Vessels  efntering : 

Increase  in,  in  proportioti  to  improvementa 
in  ports,  tables  showino;,  7774. 
Ooaating    trade    and    foieign    trade, 
separation  of  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, 7800-27. 
Tonnage  of,  comparative  inorease,  London, 
Hamburg,    Rotterdam,    and  Antwerp, 
7828. 
Visited  and  investigated  by  witness,  lists  of 

Ports,  7772  ;   7786. 
(jSlee  ai90  names  of  Foreign  Forts.) 
Germany,  trade  with  Great  Britain.  7818-?7. 
GlMgow,  Port  of,  municipal  aid  to,  3173 ;  3363. 
Qovenunent  loans   to   Port  of   London,  3177-6; 

33056. 
Grangemouth.  Port  of,  control  of.  3355-9. 
Greienook,  registration  of  Peninsular  and  Oriental 

Cbmpany'e  steaoners  crt,  3214-5. 
Hamburg,  Port  of: 

Barge  trafflo,  7856-8. 

Charges,  comparison  with  London,  7788-808. 

Crane  system,  7859-69. 

Development  of,  3360-79. 

Imports,  tables  showing,  3360  ;    3366-9. 

Map  of,  3360-1. 

Memorandum  on  based  on  Oonsular  Reports, 

7773-4w 
Municipal  management,  3285  ;  3319-20  ;  336!?. 
Vessels  entered   at,  number  and  tonnage  of. 

3360;  3363-4;  7815-7;   7828. 
Visited  by  witness,  7785. 
Wharves  in  River  at,  3379-84. 
4736 


CK^BIMX,  George  LaxLrence^ctmtinuect. 
Havre.  Port  of : 

Charges,  7768. 

Development  of,  3360. 

Memorandum  on  based  on  Oonsular  Reports^ 
7763. 
Histoiical  summary,  Port  of  London,  3171-9. 
Hull|  Port  of,  municipal  aid  in,  3173  ;  330. 
Imports,  value  of,  Z225  ;   3279-83. 
Isle  of  Dogs,  canal  and  docks  at : 

Construction  proposed,  3177. 

Sale  6f  to  Weei  &dia  Dodcs  Cbmpany,  3178. 
Liverpool,  Port  of.  Trust  substituted  for  Municipal 

management,  3321-3  ;    3327-31 :    3334-5. 
L(Mms^  Government,  to  Port  of  ijon^Uni,  3177-6; 

London  and  India  Docks  Company : 

Labour  hired  out  for   discharge  of  cargoes, 

proflt  on,  7862-5. 
Vessels  entering  docks,  foreign  tonnage,  in- 
crease in,  7894-015. 
London,  Cij^  Corporation : 

Administration  of  Port,  historical  summary, 

3171-9 ;  783841. . 
Sanitary  Authority  for  Port,  3179. 
Areas  of  jurisdiction,  3343-4. 
Expenditure  and  revenue  as,  3276-9. 
Thames  Conservanqr,  representation  on,  3179. 

London  County  Council : 

PoUoy  of,  3180-5. 

Resolution  of  24th  March  1606,  3166-71. 

Thames  Conservancy,  representation  on,  3179. 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company,  municipal  aid 
to,  3285  ;  3318  ;  3353. 


Aooommodation  for  vessels,  3205. 

Charges  for,  3345-7. 
Municipal  Control  and  Aid : 

British  Outporte.  3285  ;  3310-35  ;  3350-9. 

Foreign  Ports,  3285  ;  3319-20  ;  3360-94. 

London,  Port  of,  formerly  administered  by  Ovfy 
Corporation,  3171-9. 
Charter  of  James  L  1606,  317L 

Sinking  Fund,  introduction  under,  3287-95. 
Outports,  systems  of  sovemment,   3348-59. 

Municipal  Control,  3266;  3310-36;  3360-0. 

Pilotage,  compulsory,  effect  of  on  registration  of 

vessels,  7842-51. 
Population  ol  liondon : 
Incz«ase  of,  3225-61. 
PropOTtion  to  population  of  United  Kingdom, 

Powers  of  Dock  Companies,  3180-5  ;  3274-6. 
Private  Ownership  of  Docks : 

London,  Boxv  of,   introduction  into,  3173-7; 

3203. 
^  Ports  controlled  by,  3353. 


Dock  ownership  by,  3353-0. 
Expenditure  on  docks,  3225 ;  3248. 
Bevenue  of  Lond<m  Dock  Companies   and  Port 

Autboriiies,  3278-0.  

Eeo^mnents  of  Poxt  in  reflation  to,  3266; 

Botiierhi4he,    weit   docks,    oomftruotion   proposed^ 

3173. 
Botterdam,  Port  of : 

Gharges,  comparison  with  London,  7786-606. 

Development  of,  3360-2. 

Memorandum  on  based  on  Consular  BepoKts, 

7781. 
Municipal  aid  to,  3266  ;  3310-20. 
Vessels  entered  at,  and  weight  of  merchandise 
iniported,  3362. 
utcrease  of  tonnage,  7626 ;  7633-6. 
Visifted  by  witness,  77B6. 
Bouen,  Pert  oi :  ^^ 

Ohaiges,  oomparison  wiifli  London,  7766-006. 
Memorandum  based  on  Oonsular  Reports,  7784. 

Sanitary  Authority  for  Port  of  London : 
Area  of  junsdiotDon,  3343-4 
City  Corporation  as,  3179. 
Bscpenditure  and  revenue,  3276-9. 

Scott,  Mr.,  evidence  of,  oommenifai  on,  7620. 
Southampton,  Port  of,  mnnioipal  managemenl  of, 

3353A 
T^Uiington  Look,  linvit  of  tidal  action  at, 
Ibames  Conservancy : 

Areas  of  jurisdiction,  3343-4. 
Constitution  and  duties,  3179.  ^^^ 

Expenditure  and  revenue,  327(K2 ;  3278-9. 
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Trade  of  Loiadoii  in  relation  to  dock  aoooamnodft- 

tion,  3206-69 ;  3360 ;  7890-915. 
TraiwhipiiLenft  Trade: 

Decrease  in,  effect  of,  on  population,  3238-41. 
Oivt|poiHB,  ooimpiariooai  with  London,  3886. 
Trinitj  House : 

Areas  of  jurisdidtiony  3343-4. 
Expenditure  and  revenue,  327(X^ ;  3878-9. 
Trust,  vietwB  as  to,  3331-^. 
Tjne  Ports,  municipal  control  in,  3363. 
Teesels: 

Classification  of : 

List  of  veasetlB  aibove  7,000  tons  gross,  show- 
ing date  of  building,  port  of  registry  and 
dimenjnons,  3215. 
Steam  vessels  of  all  nationalities,  3215. 
Tonniage,  number,  and  proportion  'belong- 
ing to  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and 
Greenock,  3213-5. 
Tonnage   of  YesseLs    entering    Ports    of 
United  Kingdom,  32;12. 
Pareigin  Ports,  vessels  entering  : 

Increase  in  proportion  to  improvements  in 
Ports,  7774. 
Ooastiiig    trade    and    foreign    trade, 
separation  of,  for  purposes  of  com- 
pari^n,  7809-27. 
Tonnage  of,  comparative  increase,  London, 
HaoiDUTg,    Botterdam,     and    Antwerp, 
782a 
London,  Poitt  of,  vessels  using : 

Clearances,   excess   over  entries,   reasons 

for,  3216-23. 
Entering,  from  1802  to  1899,  nuoniber  and 

tonnage  of,  3187-203. 
Enftering  and  clearing  in  each  year  Ixomt 
1799  to  1899,  number  and  tonnage  of, 
3206-12. 
Entering     and     clearing     from      foreign 
countries  and  British  possessions,  Lon- 
don's proportion  of  total  trade  of  United 
Kingdom,  3223-5;  3252-69;  3276-7. 
London  and  Lidia  Docks  Company,  foreign 
tonnage  entering  docks  of,  increase  in, 
7894-^15. 
Begifltration  in  London,  comptileory  pilot- 
age, effect  of  on,  7848-61. 
Sailing  and   steam   vessels,   number  and 
tonnage,  and  average  tonnage  since  1841, 
3212. 
Passenger  Steamers,  increase  in  number,  3267-9. 
Suibsidised  Hnes  of  steamers,  3247;  7830-3. 
Wapjj^nff,   wet  docks  at,  bill  for  ronstruction   of, 

West  India  Dock  Company : 

Canal  and  Docks,  Isle  of  Dogs,  purchase  of, 

317a 

Incorporation  of,  3177. 
Wharves,  for  small  vessels,  number  of,  3203-4. 

OOODSIR,  Geoboe,  Partner  in  the  firm  of  William 
Weddel  and  Company,  Frozen  Meat  Merchants. 
(See  Questions  9351-9366.) 
Accommodation    provided   for  frozen    meat  trade, 

9352-4;    9359-61. 
Business  carried  on  by  William  Weddel  and  Com- 
pany, 9352. 
Charges: 

Delivery  of  cargoes  by  barge  or  cart,  9361-6. 
Storage  of  frozen  meat,  9353. 
Imx)oits,  frozen  meat,  9336-8 ;   9352. 
'Management  of  Dock  Companies,  with  reference  to 

frozen  meat  trade,  9353. 
Prices,  frozen  meat  trade,  9359-60. 

OOSUNO,    Qabkt,  General  Secretary  of  the  Amal- 
gamated  Society  of  Watermen,  Lightermen,  and 
Watchmen  of  the  Birer  Thames.    (See  Questions 
11124-11501.) 
Act  of  Parliament : 

Thames  Conservancy  Act  1894,  11341. 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Watermen,  Lightermen, 
and  Watchmen  of  Kiver  Thames  : 
Accounts  and  Peport,  11133. 
Apprentices,  number  of,  rule  as  to,  11190-6. 
Evidence  of  witness,  representative  of,  11186- 

30. 
Meonlbeiv,  numlber  of,  &c.,  11128$  11154-601 
Uaemiployed  men,  Upse  froan  memiberaihip, 
11167-60. 


GOSLINO,  HaxTj—contimied. 

Amaigamatea    Society    of    Watermen,    etc. — con- 
tinued. 
Poeitian   held    by    witnen,     11124;     11128; 

11269. 
Begistration  of,  111181-3. 
Bniles  of,  11131-2 ;  11188-96. 
Apprentices,  Watennen's  Company : 
Advantages  of  system,  11128. 
Age  limit  for,  1X161-2. 
Examinations,   011166^,;   11186^;    1122239; 

11244^;  11256. 
Licences,  11197-200: 

AppLioafaion  for,  fonm  of,  11338-40. 
Examination  for,  11221-6. 
Independent  working  of  apprentice  hold- 
ing, prohibition,  11240-3. 
Size  of  barge  to  be  navigated,  and  age 
limit  for  conferring  of  licence,  11201-7 ; 
112U-7;  1122943;  11298^301. 
Master  and  employer,   not   airways   identical, 

11303-a 
Number  of: 

Rule  as  to,  11190-6. 
Working  on  blames,  31128. 
Halations  as  to,  11128 ;  11341 ;  11190^. 
Widows,  apprenticee  to,  11240. 

Thames  Conservancy  Act  1894,   clause  as 
to,  1134L 
Witness,  no  experience  with,  11326-8. 

Barges : 

Attendants,  absence  of,  11279-89 ;  11329-34 
Difficulties  of  Navigation,  11179-80. 
Humber : 

Navigation,  1113W;  11139^;   11147-8. 
Number  of  barges  and  lightermen,  11146- 
6;  11270-a 
Improvements     in    arrangements     adTOcaied, 

112602. 
Lee  barges,  11293-4. 

Medway  barges,  navigation  of,  11289-^ 
Western  barges,   navigation  of,  1129&4. 
Committees : 

Thames  Watermen  and  Lightermen  Bill  1800, 
Committee  on : 
Licences,     granting    without    appxentioe- 
slhip,  recommendarfaon.  ae  to,  11104-7. 
Watermen's  Company,  Bills  of,  1889  and  1862 
as  to  constitution  of.  Committees  on : 
Evidence  before,  11244^;  11296;  11354. 
7. 
Contract  Men : 

Definition  of,  1112ft. 

Begulation  as  to  charge  of  craft,  11171-3. 
Court  of  Watermen's  Company,  iliceneed  men  on, 

11266.7;  11294.7. 
DocumenifaB  handed  in  by  witness : 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Watermen,  Ligjiter- 
men,  and  Watchmen  of  River  Thames : 
Accounts  and  Reports  of,  11133. 
Bul^  of,  11132. 
Examinations   for   Lightermen,    11128 ;    11166-9; 

11186-6 ;  11222.30 ;  11244-50  ;  11256. 
Experience    of    wiitnees    as    lighltefman,    111S8; 

1126a 
{Hnmber,  barges  on.     See  mb-heading  Barges. 

Licences : 

A^e    llimdt    for,    raising    advocated,    11206-7; 

11211-6;  11257-8. 
Apprentices.     See  that  Sub-heading. 
Granting  without  apprenticeship,  reoamibenda- 

tion  of  Select  Committee  as  to,  111847. 
Guarantee  of  ability,  11382-4. 
Refusal,  groimds  for,  11174-8. 
Two  years  licences,  11128 :   11171-3. 
Numlber  ol  Lightermen   on  (bhe  Tliamee,   11128; 

1130^21. 
Societies  of  Lightermen,  11163-4. 
Strike  of  Lightermen : 

Barges    unattended  during,  11279-89. 
Conciliation     Board,     formation     adrooaied, 

11149. 
Number  of  men  out  in  1900,  11160^. 
Return  to  work,  11210. 
Tedhnical   training  of  Jighttermen   under  Waiter- 
men's  Company  advocated,  11262^. 
Unemployed  Watermen,  11137S;  11208-10 ;  11263 ; 

11314;  11321. 
Watchmen,  lightermen  working  as,  11138,  11160; 
11316-7. 
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4>IUEIG»  James,  Managing  Director  of  the  Free  Trade 

3642.)" 
Act  of  Parliament : 

Thames  Oonflerrancy  Act,  3541. 
Admdnis*tiratioii  of  Port,  Pu^lio  Auihozvt^  adi70- 
cated,  3636. 
Gonsti'tiitioai  of,  3538. 
Oomtrol,  limit  of,  3GB7. 

Stain    and   approaches   to  rlyer,    ooxvtrol   of, 
3636;  3672-6. 
3aige0: 

Charges  on,  proposed,  3532;  3536;  3546-62. 
Disehdrge  of  cargoes  into,  3536. 
Liability  in  cases  of  aooident,  3585-6. 
Sea-going,  licences  and  examinations  for  crews. 
3681-4. 
•Bisohaige  of  caigoes : 

Barges,  discharge  into,  3536. 
Short  Sea  Tra^ors'  Association,  3533-4. 
JOredging : 

Free  Trade  Wharf  Company,  expenditiiv»  on, 

3536;  3572-6. 
Thames    Oonseirancy,   dredging    by,    3533-6; 
3563-71. 
JTree  Trade  Wharf  Company : 

Acoommodation  pronded,  position  of  wharf,  etc., 

352M0. 
Warehousing  and  wharfing  trade  in  imported 
goods,  3536. 
-GoodB,  change  on  proposed,  3532  ;  3536. 

Dock  Companies  «nd  wharfingers,  equality  of 
treatment  as  to,  3636;  3646^. 
vHarbour  Master : 

Area  of  jurisdiction,  extent  of,  3633 ;  3550-62. 
Powers  and  <futies  of,  3560-2. 
Moorings,  oharges  for,  3532-3 ;  3553;8. 
■4Short  Sea  Traders'  Association : 

Description  of  Association,  membership,  trade, 

etc.,  3532. 
Evidence  of  witness  repfesentrn^,  3531. 
Resolution  passed  by,  3532 ;  3535-6 ;  3567. 
Thames  ConserTsncy : 

Dredging  carried  on  by,  3533-4 ;  3563-71. 
Moorings,  conitrol  of,  3532-3. 
Short  Sea  Traders'  Association  not  represented 
on,  3535 ;  353041. 
Transhipment  Trade : 

Charge  on  goods,  proposed,  effect  on,  3532. 
Outports,  competition  with  London,  3532. 
Warehouses,  inland,  disadvantages  of,  3536. 
Watermen's  Company,  privileges  of,  abolition  adyo- 

osted,  3535;  3537;  3642-6;  3577-86. 
Wharves  in  river,  extension  of  system   adyocsted, 
3632. 

SARDY,  Thomas,  Joint  Manager  of  the  London  and 
India  Docks  Company.       (iSfee  Questions  6898- 
7007;  11657.11742.) 
Acts  of  Parliaanent : 

London  and  St.  Katharine  and  East  and  West 

India  Docks  Act  1888,  6000. 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  6937  ;  6964 ;  6001 
Baiges: 

Charge  on  proposed,  6031-3  ;  6043-6.;  6081-5. 
Expense  and  delay  caused  by  discharge  into, 

6005. 
Necessity    for    lighterage,    Port    of    London, 

6932-3;  6038-42. 
Notices  from  shipowners  as  to  time  for  delivery 

of  goods,  6037  ;  6963-8  ;  6001-7007. 
Number  of : 

Charge,  proposed,  effect  of  on,  6031-3. 
Excess  over  requirements  for  discharging 

purposes,  6007-8. 
North  American  Bill  of  Lading,  effect  of 

on,  6023-6. 
Rapidity  of  discharge,  effect  of  on,  6034-7. 
Unemployed  barges  in  docks,  6030  ;  6070-80. 
Cnarees  levied  on,  6930. 
'  Charegs  levied  by  Dock  Company,  6905 : 
Coffee,  11667-735. 
Cotton,  11670-3. 
Flour,  11736-42. 
Leather,  11667-67. 
Discharge  of  Cargoes : 

Barges.    See  that  Subheading. 

Oharges.    See  that  Subheading. 

Delay  to  ships,  apart  from  discharging,  6013. 

Dodc  Companies,  discharge  by,  6006 ;  6047-S3. 


,  Thomas — vontinued. 
Discharge   of   Cargoes^— conf in  ue(2. 
Quay,  discharge  on: 

Acoommodation  for,  6005. 

Time  limit  for  removal  of  overside  goods, 

from  quay,  6006  ;  6027-0. 
Unclaimed  goods,  right  of  shipowner  aa  to. 
6005;  6086-00. 
Shipowneirs,  discharge  by,  6005. 
Time  occupied  in  : 

Average,  from  breaking  of  bulk  to  clearing 

of  shed,  6005. 
Comparison  of  London  with  other  ports, 

6015-8. 
London  and  India  Dock  Company's  Docks, 
statement  as  to,  6005-6  ;  6000-22 ;  6054- 
62. 
Docking  and  berthing  of  vessels,  6800-006. 
Documents  handed  in  by  Witness : 

Accounts  rendered  by  Dock  Company,  in  re- 
spect of  charges  on  coffee,  11660. 
Discharge  of  cargoes,  time  occupied,  amount  el 

goods  discharged,  etc.,  6006. 
Vessels  entering  London  and  India  Dock  Com- 
pany's Docks,  time  occupied  in  discharging, 
waiting  and  loading,  6006. 

Liveroool : 

Cfartage,  comparison  with  London  lighterage, 

6032-3;  6941-2. 
Charges,  comparison  with  London,  6006. 
DBfldharge  of  cargoes,  amount  discharged,  and 
quay  and  shed  space  provided,  6005. 
Loading  of  vessels,  practice  of  London  and  India 

Docks  Company  as  to,  6005. 
North  American  Bill  of  Lading: 
Chairge  to  consignee  under,  6006. 
Number  of  barges,  effect  of  on,  6023-6. 

Tugs  in  docks : 

Barges,  tngs  for,  6902-5. 
Vessels,  tugs  for,  6000-1. 


RoBP.RT  WiTXi4M80N.    Address  on  behalt 
of    the    Wharfingers    and    Warehouse  Keepers* 
Association.     {See  pages  606-610.)    (TJie  references 
given  are  to  pages.) 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Dock  Acts,  Free  Water  Clauses  in,  606-7. 
Dock  Companies,  statutory  powers  as  to  dealing 

with  barges,  607. 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  1804,  600-10. 
Assessment  of  Docks  and  Wharves,  600, 

Barges : 

Charge  on  proposed,  606-7. 

Delay  to  in  docks,  607. 

Powers  of  Dock  Companies  as  to,  607. 

Size  of,  increase  in,  610. 

Oharges: 

Barces,  charge  on,  proposed,  606-7. 

Croods,  charge  on,  proposed  : 

Dock  Companies'  proposals,  606;  607. 
Trust,  levy  by,  606,  600-10. 

Quay  charge,  levy  of,  610. 

Tonnage  dues  on  shipping,  610. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Trade  1823,  606. 
Customs  Hours,  extension  advocated,  610. 
Discharge  of  cargoes : 

North  American  Bill  of  Lading,  607-6. 

Quay,  discharge  on,  610. 

Docks : 

Assessment  of,  609. 
Machinery  at,  608-9. 
Goods,  charge  on.     See  sub-heading  Charges. 
Liverpool,  trust  on  model  of,  advocated,  610. 
,    North  American  Bill  of  Lading : 

Borrowman,  Phillips  and  Company  v.  Wilson, 

case  of,  608. 
Delay  to  vessels  discharging  under,  607. 
JPilotage,  compulsory,  610. 
,.  Short  Sea  Traders'  Association,  scheme  of,  610. 

Trust : 

Liverpool  as  model  for,  610. 
Schemes  advocated,  criticism  of,  600. 
Warehouses,  exclusion  from  scheme,  609-10. 

Vessels,  tonnage  of,  carrying  capacity  in  relation  to, 
610. 

'    West  India  Dock  Company,  charges  and  dividends 
during  period  of  monopoly,  610. 
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,  Robert  Williamson — continued. 
Wharves: 

Assessment  of,  609. 

Charge    on    goods,    proposed,    effect    of    on 
wluiifingers,  606. 

Competition  with  in  event  of  inclusion  of  ware- 
houses in  tnist  scheme,  609-10. 

Machinery  at,  608-9. 

Biver,  wharves  in,  estension  of  •jstem  adto- 
cated,  610. 

RAKT-DAVIS,  Captain  Henry  Yauohan,  Partnet 
in  the  Firm  of  Hoare,  Wilson  and  Companj, 
Wharfingers.    {See  Questions  2564-725.) 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Lands  Clauses  Acts.  2683-6. 
Aflsessment  of  Docks  ana  Wharves,  2591. 

Barges: 

Accommodation  for,  in  docks,  2594. 
Advantage  to,  of  use  of  docks,  2627. 
Charges  on,  proposed,  views  as  to,  2566-70. 
Steam  barges,  use  of,  2621  -4. 
Canals  in  docks,  construction  of  advocated,  2594-5 ; 

270a-9. 
Capital  of  Dock  Companies,  2580-90. 
Capital  invested  in  wharves,  return  as  to,  2580 ; 

2591  ;  2643-50. 
Channel  of  River,  deepening,  views  as  to,  2572. 
enlarges  levied  by  wnarfingers,  agreement  as  to, 

2598-603. 
Competition  between  Dock  Companies  and  Whar- 
fingers, 2596-7. 
Disadvantages  of  Port  of  London^  2572. 
Discharge  of  cargoes,  methods  or,  2692-701. 
Docks,  distance  from  market822572. 
Document   handed   in    by   Witness — ^Value    and 
income  of  Docks  and  Wharves  in  the  Port  of 
London,  2580. 
Evidence  of  witness,  unrepresentative,  2651-3. 
Income  earned  by  Docks  and  Wharves : 
Estimate  of,  2f91-3 ;  2614-15. 
TrusL  formation  of,  effect  on,  2616-17. 
Warenouses,  profits  earned  by,  2618-20. 
Machinery,  use  of  at  Docks,  2572. 
Soutliampton  : 

Cost  of  bringing  goods  to  London,  2654-8. 
Despatch,  comparison    with   London,  2572-4; 
2628-33. 
Trust: 

Charges,  levy  of,  by,  2570  ;  2594  ;  2702-9. 
Constitution  and  powers  of,  2594. 
Profits  earned  by  wharves,  effect  on,  2616-17. 
Purchase  Scheme,  extent  of,  2594  ;  2604-13. 
'  Foreshore,  inclusion  of,  2625-6. 

Mileage  of  river  frontage,  2679-81. 
Wharves   and    warehouses,    inclusion     in 
scheme,  2664-91  ;  2717-24. 
Security  for,  2710-16. 
Views  as  to,  2580. 
Vessels,  delay    to,  in    Port   of   London,    2572-4; 

2628-33 ;  2654-8. 
Warehouses,  position  of,  2572. 
Watermen's  Company,  priviliges  of,  abolition   ad- 
vocated, 2574. 
Weighing     and    taring,    reforms    advocated    in, 

2574-80  :  2634-42  ;  2659-63  ;  2725. 
Wharves  belonging  to  Hoare,  Wilson  &  Company, 
description  of,  2566. 

HAYWARB,  William  James,  Pilot    {See  Questions 
11476-11478.) 
Evidence  of  Mr.  Mills,  corroboration  of,  11476-8. 

HBNDBRSON,  John  Youno,  Director  of  the  firm  of 
Henderson,  C^aig,  and  Oompany,  Limited,  Wood 
Pnlp  Merchants.    {See  Questions,  9982-10000.) 
Bill: 

London  and  India  Docks  Ooonipany's  Bill  1001, 
9988. 
Business  carried  on  by  Henderson,  Oraig  and  Com- 
pany. 9988. 
Oomoipetition,  foreign,  in  wood  pulp  trade,  9988-0. 
Evidence  of  witness,  intereste  represented,  9984-8. 
Vorth  American  Bill  of  I^i'^^ng,  ^jond<on  Olause, 

effect  on  wood  pulp  trade,  9908-10000. 
Watermen's    Oompany,    privileges    of,     abolition 
advocated,  9988. 

J,    FsANdS  Ohahles,  lilanaging  Director  of  the 
London  Smelting  Oompany  and  Director  of  W.  W. 
land  B.  Johnson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Lead  Mer- 
cihants.    {See  Question  9178-0192.) 


Hillf  FranciB  Charles — continued. 

Bill— London  and  India  Docke  Oompany's  BiM 

1001,  9190. 
Ohaxges: 

Dock  Oomjpany'e  charges,  9176 ;  9187. 
Qoode  and  l>aige8,  d^rge  on  proposed,  0177. 
All  goods  coming  into  river,  charge  on, 

9191-2. 
Lead  ifarade,  effect  on,  9176-8 ;  9182-3. 
Oosnpetition  between  London  And  Foreign  porta 

as  to  metal  trade,  9176-7;  0183;  9186-a 
Evidence  of  witness : 

Date  of  preparation,  0189-90. 
Literests  represented,  9175;  9177. 
Value,  average,  of  fead,  0179-8L 


HIIiLy  Willluc   Becket,  Director  and  ^fanager  of 
Allan  Brothers  and  Company,  Shipowners.     {See 
Questions  2249-2324.) 
Antwerp : 

Charges  on  shipping,  2270-1. 
Development  of  docka  2260-2. 
Baiges.    See  wh-headtng  Discham  of  cargoes. 
Bristol  Corporation,  extension  of  Docks  jNropoeed  by, 

2261-3. 
Canals,  Construction   in   Docks   proposed,    2256; 

2259. 
Cartage,  Liverpool  and  London  systems  compared, 

2251. 
Channel  of    River  deepening,  views  as  to,  2269. 

2275-6 ;  2308. 
Chaives : 

Comparison  of  London  with  other  Ports,  2282-5. 
Dock  dues,  Liverpool  and  London  compared, 

2269. 
Pilotage,  tug-boats  and  water,  2269. 
Quay  Charges,  Liverpool   and   London  com- 
pared, 2250-1 ;  2255. 
Riulways  in  Docks,  charges  of.  2258-9 ;  2302-4. 
Competition   between   Lonaon    Dock   Companies, 

2256 ;  2287-9. 
Cranes,  use  of  in  Docks,  2259. 
Dagenham  Docks,  construction  of  proposed,  2256 ; 

2259. 
Discharge  of  cargoes : 

Barges,  discharge  into : 

Charge  on  barges,  proposed,  views  as  to, 

2317-18. 
Delays  caused  by,  2249-50  ;  2256. 
Lnprovement  in  proposed,  2306. 
Quay,  discharge  on : 

Arrangement  as  to.  2251-6 ;  2309-11. 
Charges  for,  Lonaon  and  Liverpool  com- 
pared, 2250-1  ;  2255. 
Rapiditv,  importance  of,  2264 ;  2307. 
Docks  used  by  Allan  Line,  2250. 
East  and  West  India  Docks : 
Monopoly  of,  2257. 
Reconstruction  of  proposed,  2259. 
'  Export  Gk>ods,  loading,  system  adopted,  2259. 
French   Qovemment,  assistance  granted  to  Dock 

works  by.  2261-2. 
Hamburg,  aevelopment  of  Docks  at,  2260-2. 
Management  of   Dock    Companies,    2258  ;    2274 ; 

2300-5. 
Millwall  Dock : 

Entrance,  construction  of  lay-by  proposed,  2269 ; 

2275-6. 
Extension  of,  views  as  to,  2259. 
Management  of,  2300-1. 
Subsidy,  grant  of,  alleged,  2256-7. 
Municipal  management  of  Docks,  cases  of,  2260-3. 
Office  in  London,  2249. 
Out-ports,  competition  with  London,  £262. 
Pilfering  in  Docks,  2266-8. 
Pilotage,  charges  for  Liverpool  and  London  com* 

pared,  2269. 
Police  system,  2266. 
Ports  traded  to  by  Allan  Line,  2249. 
Railways    in     Docks,   comparison    with    cartage 

syst^  2258-9  ;  2302-5. 
Roadways  in  Docks,  condition  of,  2271-2 
Royal  Albert  Docks : 

Accommodation  for  modem  tonnage,  2257. 

Allotment  of  berths.  2257-8. 

Cargoes,  sorting  ot,  on  quay,  accommodation 

for,  2256. 
Dock  used  by  Allan  Line,  2250. 
Entrance  to,  2269  ;  2275-6. 
Extension  of,  advocated,  2306. 
Shed  accommodation,  2259. 
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^  William  Becket-co/z  intted. 
Shares  in  Dock  Companies  formerly  held  by  witness, 

2296-9. 
SMpownera^   representation   on   Boards   of   Dock 

Companies,  2256 ;  2258  ;  8272-3 ;  2298-5. 
Southampton : 

Competition  with  London,  2269. 
Depth  of  water  at,  2324L 
Tilbury  Dock,  distance  from  London,  2257. 
Transhipment  trade,  London  and  New  York,  2260i 
Trust : 

Charges,  levy  of.  bv,  2264-5. 
Pilotage,  control  of,  2269. 
Views  as  to,  2289-92,  2319. 
Tug-boat  service,  charges  for,  2269. 
Vessels: 

Cost  and  expenses  of  Atlantic  cargo  steamers, 

2264. 
DelavB  to,  2249 ;  2250  ]  2256  ;  2283-a 
Number  of.  in  Allan  Lme,  2277-81. 
Tonnage  oi : 

AUan  Line,  2249. 
Atlantic  cargo  steamers,  2264. 
Warehousing  of  goods,  decline  in,  2250l 
Water,  charges  for,  2269. 

Watermen's  Company,  privileges  of,  abolition   ad- 
vocated, 2266. 
Wharves: 

Allan  Line,  erection   of  wharf  by,   proposed, 

2319-20. 
Extension  of  system  proposed,  2259 ;  2312-6. 

HUQHBS9  James,  Solicitor  to  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy.   (See  Questions  159-231.) 
Accounts,  separate,  for  Upper  and  Lower  River, 

161. 
Authority  for  the  River,  views  as  to,  173-84. 
Borrowing  powers,  225. 
Bye-Laws : 

Enforcement  of,  method  of,  185-93. 
New  Code  of  1898^  185. 
Procedure  on  makinff  new  bye-laws,  217-21. 
Recommendations  of  Committee  on  Navigation 
of  the  Thames  1879,  covered  by,  204-5. 
Channel  of  Thames,  deepening,  action  with  regard 

to,  164-72. 
Commission — Lower  Thames  Navigation  Commis- 
sion 1896,  164-72  :  225-31. 
Committee  on  the  Navigation  of  the  River  Thames 

1879,  173-84  :  201-5  ;  217-24 
Committees  of  Thames  Conservancy,  s^)arate  for 

Upper  and  Lower  River,  161-3. 
Convictions  book,  190-1. 
^    Dredging  Powers : 

Adequacy  of,  205-7. 

Thames  Conservancy  Act  1894, 165-72 ;  205a-7  ; 
213-6 ;  230-1. 
Harbour  Masters,  powers  and  duties  of,  186-97. 
Licome,  powers  in  relation  to,  208-12. 
Moorings,  licences  for,  198-20U. 
Policing  of  River,  186  ;  188 ;  192. 
Powers,  adequacy  of,  197 ;  205-13. 
Towing,  compulsory,  views  as  to,  217-24. 
Watermen's  Company,  transfer  of  powers  to  Con- 
servancy. 184. 
Wharves,  licences  for,  198-200. 

HUME9  Captain   David   Edwakd,  Late  Conservator 
of  the  River   Humber.       (See    Quesrtions    10548- 

10663.) 
Ghaniiel  d  Humiber : 

Depth  and  width  of,  10550 ;  10562-4* 
Distance  from  Sea  to  Docks,  10651. 
liicences    for    lightermen,    abolition    on   Thames 

advocated,  10560. 
Lighterage,  Biver  Hamt>«r : 

Difficulties     of,     oompariiBon     with     Thames 

Lighterage,  10550 ;  10566-6. 
Method  of  navigation,  10660* 
System,  description  of,  10660. 
Positions  held  by  witness,  10540-50. 

HUBIFHREY,  James  Arthur,  Freeholder  of  New 
Hibemia  and  West  Kent  Wharves,  and  partner 
in  the  firm   trading  as  the  Proprietors  ot  Hay's 
Wharf.    (See  Questions  2896-2939.) 
Administration  of  Port,  views  as  to,  2897-8. 

Barges: 

Charge  on,  proposed,  views  as  to,  2897  ;  2906. 
Liability  for  accidents,  2911-2 ;  2914-6. 
Lightering  charges,  2923-4. 
Tugs  for,  use  of,  in  Docks  advocated,  2906. 


HUMPHREY,  James  Arthux^~^iUmu«L 

Charges  on  goods  enteringor  leaving  Docks,  2897 
Competition    between     Dock  Companies,     2897 ; 

2917-22. 
Disadvantages  of  Port  of  London,  2925-30. 
Discharge  of  cargoes  on  quay,  2897  ;  2929. 
Hay's  Dock : 

Accommodation  provided,  2895  ;  2932-3. 
Charges.  2934-6. 
Hay's  Wharf,  expenditure  on  additions  to,  2895-7, 
Pilotage,  compulsory,  abolition  proposed,  2911-2. 
ftoyal  Albert  Docks,  accommodation  for  barges  at, 

2897. 
Thames  Conservancy,  powers  of,  extension  proposed, 

2897. 
Tilbury  Dock,  lightering  from,  charge  for,  2923-4. 
Transhipment  trade,  effect  of  charge  to  barges  on, 

2906. 
Trust : 

Views  as  to,  2897-8. 

Warehouses,    exclusion  of,   2897;     2899-906; 
2937-9. 
Vessels  using  Ha/s  Dock,  draught  of,  2895  ;  2932-3. 
Warehouses,  whajrf  accommodation  at,  2904^ 
Watermen's  Company,  privileges  of,  abolition  pro- 
posed, 2897  ;  2907-11  ;  2913-4 ;  2931. 
Wharves,  extension  of  system  proposed,  2897. 

HURTZIO9  Arthur  Gamerov,  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Civil  Enmieers,  and  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Baker  and  Hnrtzig,  Civil  Engineers.  {Sh 
Questions  11496-11606.) 

Channel  of  river,  deepening,  protection  of  owners 
of  rivenide  properties  in  event  of,  11603-6. 

Evidence  of  witness,  interests  r^wesented,  11400- 
603. 

SAACS,    Hjlrrt  Mzohaxl,  MauMnng  Divaotor  of  tlie 

film  of  M.  Isaacs  and  Sons,  liimited,  fruit  mer- 
chants,   (^ee  Questions  9474-9408. ) 
Cardiff,  discharge  and  deiivezj  of  fnut  cargoes  at, 

9477-81. 
Charges,  London,  comparison  with  Liverpool  ami 

other  ports,  9476-6. 
Docks,  discharge  and  handling  of  fruit  cargoes  at, 

0476  ;  0486-6  ;  0406-8. 
Document    handed    in  by    Witness — Comparative 

account    of  steamer  discharging  oranges,  London 

and  Liverpool,  0476. 
Imports,    green    fruit    trade,    Fort    of    London, 

amount  and  value  of,  0475. 
Labour,  hours  of : 

Docks,  0476 ;  0486. 
Wharves.  0486. 
Outward  cargoes,  green  fruit  tmde,  disadvantages 

of  Port  of  London  for,  0476  ;  0482-4. 
Southampton,    discharge    and    delivery   i»f*  fruit 

cargoes  at,  0477-81  ;  0402-5. 
Vessels    employed   in   green   fruit  trade»    0476; 

0490-1. 
Wharves,  discharge  of  fruit  cargoes  at,  0476  ;  0486  ; 

Bulking  oi  marks,  0487*0. 
Hotars  of  labour,  0486. 

JACOB9  Bbnjaxxk  Joseph,  Late  Senior  Partner  in 
the  firm  of  Benjamin  Jacob  and  80ns.  Cighter- 
men  and  Steam  Tug  Cwners,  and  Member  of  the 
Court  of  the  Watermen's  Company.  (See  Ques- 
tioos  10643-10663.) 
Aocounts  and  balance-sheet  of  Wateimen's  Com- 
pany, 107360-7;  10744-6. 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Bams,  measnrement  and  registration  undwr, 

Compulsory  Pilotage  Act,  10664. 

Impressment  Acts,  lOSLS^. 

Watermen  and  Lightermen's  Companyt  Aeli 

regulating,  10646 ;  10731-6 ;  IQ&SSM ;  IC8BO ; 

10861. 
Almshouses   and   land  at  Penge  and   Ditehling; 

10646;  10747-60. 
Apprentices : 

Advantages  of  system,  10646. 

Age    and    period    of    apprenticeship,    10646: 

10715^;  10700;  10757.0. 
Complaints  as  to  conduct  of,  1067MD. 
Examinations,  10718-20;  10701^;  10862-5. 
Fees  paid  by,  10646. 
Numfber  of,  10646. 
Begalations  as  to,  10646.  2 
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JACK>B9  Senjamin  Joseph — continued. 

Barges : 

Attendants,  absence  of,  10674-7. 
Insurance  of,  10646^ ;   10757-76 ;  10965. 
Medway    Barges,    navigation    upon    Thames, 

10646;  10729;  10794-606. 
dumber  registered,   Port  of  London,  10646; 

10667-70. 
Registration  and  meadrarement  of,  10646. 
Sauing  and  dumb  barges,  working  of,  10646. 
Thames,  navigation  on,  difficulty  of,  10681-3 ; 

10907^13. 
Tonnage  of,  10646 ;  10636^. 

BUls : 

Conservancy  BUI  1864,  10646. 
Thames  Ijightermen  Bill  1001,  10646. 
Thames  Watermen  and  (Lightermen  Bill  1690, 

10646. 
Watermen   and  Lightermen's  Company,  BilU 
referring    to,    1^546;     107024;    10829^; 
10647-50. 
Business  carried  on  by  Jacob  and  Sons,  10645. 
Capital   of  Watecmen's  Company,    total  invested 
sum.  10746-50. 

Committees : 

Navigation  of  Rivetr  Thames  1879,  10646. 
Thames  Watermen  and  Lightermen  Bill  1890: 
Xiicensing  system,  retention  of,  10686-90. 
Report  of  Committee,  10646. 
Witnesses  on  'behalf  of  Watermen's  Com- 
pany, 10661-3. 
Watermen's  Company,  privileges  of,  Report  ef 
Conunittees  of  1859,  1664,  1870,  and  1690,  am 
to,  10646. 
Convictions,  10645-6 : 

Fines  and  penalties,  10704-12. 
Rarity  of,  10671-3. 
Court  of  Watermen's  Company : 

Constitution,  duties,  and  procedure  of,  10645-6. 
Payment  not  received,  10646. 
Documents  handed  in  by  witness : 

Ocean   Accident   and  Guarantee    Corporation, 

Limited,  Bdver  Craft  Policy,  copy  of,  10663. 
Thames  Watermen  and  Lightermen  Bill  1890 : 
Copy  of,  10646. 
Petitions  as  to,  10646. 
Select    Committee    on,    proceedings    and 
report,  10646. 
Watermen's      and      Lightermen's     Company, 
accounts  of,  10737. 
Examinations  for  lightermen,  10718-29;   10791-3i 

Inspectors,  reference  to,  10662-6. 
Expenditure  of  Watermen's  Company,  10646. 
Fees   paid  by   apprentices  and   freemen,  10646 ; 

1073642. 
Income  of  Watermen's  Company,  10646. 
Incorporation  of  Watermen's  C^mpan^,  10646. 
Insurance  of  barges  and  goods  contained  therein, 
10646-66;  10767-76. 
Policy  of  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Cor- 
poration  Limited,  copy  of,  10663. 
Licences  for  Lightermen : 

Advantages    of    i^stem,     10646;     10681-90; 

10730. 
Examinations.     See  iAof  S^ib-heading. 
Extent  of  river  to  which  applicable,  10729. 
Fees  for,  10646. 

Procedure  as  to  granting,  10646.  

Renewal,  refusal  of,  10646 ;  10601-703 ;  lOTOT- 
12;  10624^;  10651. 
Incompetence,  no  instance  of  refusal  for, 
10707-10. 
Two  years'  licences,  10715  ;  10726-9. 
Loss  of  life  by  drowning,  10646  ;  10777-90. 
Poor's  Fund,  Watermen's  Company,  10646  ;  10753. 

6. 
Property  owned  by  Company,   10646;   10745-66. 
Strike  of  Lightermen  : 

Compulsion  as  to  work  impossible,  10814-95. 
Licences,    renewal    not    refused    to    strikers, 

10696-703. 
Necessity  for  skilled  labour  proved  by,  10646. 
Number  of  men  out,  10656-60. 
Watermen's  Oompanv,  deterrent  influence  of, 
10646. 
Watermen,    obligation   as   to  rendering   services, 

10616>8. 
Westminster  Watermen,  Society  of,  funds  belong- 
in  t?  to,  10646. 


JACOBS,  Thomas  William,  Junior,  Chairman  of  tl.e 
Association   of   Maeter  Lightermen   and   Barge- 
Owners  of  the  Port  of  London,  3702-3825 ;  406o- 
70 ;  5570-5577. 
Accidents,   liability  in  cases   of,   3723;   3767-75: 

4066^. 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

(Merchant  Shipping  Act    1694,  3772. 
Watermen's  and  Lightermen's  Amendment  Act 
1869,  3776;    3784;   3766. 
Administration  of  Port : 
Bailee,  control  of : 

Authorities   for,   3705. 
Beforms  advocated,  5723. 
Public  Authority  advocated,  3776-6L 
(Barge  Owners,  (business  of,  nature  and  extent  of^ 

9722. 
Baxses : 

JBye>lawa,  Dock  Companies',  3710-4. 
Charge  on,  proposed,  views  as  to,  3776l 
Definition  of,  and  distinction  between,  dumb,. 

sailing  and  steam  barges,  3706. 
Delivery  of  goods  from  import  ships,  3739. 
Docking  and  undooking,  3714 ;  ^T2S ;  3755. 
Men  employed  on: 

Absence  of  attendants  in  docks,  3716-9. 
Number  of : 

Attendants  in  dock,  3750-2. 
Each  barge,  3715. 
Total  number,  3720. 
Number  of  Barges : 

Association    of    Master   Lightermen    and 

Barge  Owners,  ^07 ;  3763-4. 
London,  Fbrt  of,  3722 ;  3763. 
Passes,  3794-9;  4070-3. 

Amendment  proposed,  5576. 
Friedlandec  v.  Shaw,  Savill  and  Albion 
Company,  case  of,  5576-7. 
Size  of,  3707;  3709;  37646. 
Charge  on  goods  and  barges,  views  as  to,  3776. 
Customs,  Board  of,  paeses,  hours,   etc.,  3739-41 : 

3760-2. 
Dischai^e  of  cargoes,  delay  in,  3739. 
DoDummts  handed  in  by  witness : 

Collision  between  barge  ''Hercules"  and  tug 
"Wasp,"  report  of  case  in  High  Court  of 
Justice,  4067. 
Detention  at  Victoria  Dock,  judgment  in  case 
of  IViedlander  v.  Shaw,  Savile  and  Albion 
Company,  5676. 
Passes  for  Barges : 

London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee^ 

regulations  as  to,  4070. 
London  and  St  Katharine  Dookoy  regula- 
tions   proposed,    correspondence   as    to, 
6576. 
Pilotage,    compulsory,    cases   where   Isiw  has 
proved  a  hardship,  5575-6. 
Moorings  for  barges,  additional,  required^  3739; 

3756-9. 
Pilotage,  compulsory: 

Cases  in  which  law  has  proved  a  hardship  to 

Barge  Owners,  5575-6. 
Liability  in  oases  of  accident,  3723 ;  3767-72 ; 
3806-25  ;  4060-70. 
Police  protection  in  Docks,  3741. 
Thames  Steam  Tug  and  Lighterage  Company : 
Business  and  capi€al  of,  3767. 
Number  of  men  employed  by,  3788-94. 
Railway    Companies,    business    with,    3767; 

3798-802. 
Tonnage  carried,  average  yearly,  3767. 
Witness,  Managing  Director  of,  3703  ;  3766. 
Tilbury  Docks,  Cu^om  House  r^ulations,  3739; 

3760-2. 
Tugs  in  Docks,  provision  for  use  df  barges,  3725- 

34  ;  3746-54  ;  5572-5. 
Vessels,  speed  of,  regulation  advocated,  3723-5. 
Watermen's    Company,    privileges    of,     abditioB 
advocated,  3741 ;  3776 ;  3782-7. 

JONSS,  Alfred  Lewis,  Senior  Partner  in  the  firm  of 
Elder    Deanpster    and    Company,    Shipowners. 
(See  Questions  4823-5005.) 
Adminisitration  of  Port : 

Sinffle  Authority  advocated,  4946-61;   4967-8; 

4999-5005. 
UpXMr  and  Lower  Eiver,  Committees  for,  4957- 

60;  4967. 
Wharves,  inelnsion  in  scheme,  4969-70L 
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iFONSS,  Alfred  Lewis — continued, 
Antwerp,  Fort  d : 

Acoominodaitdoii  att,  4837. 

Ohaiges,  comparison  with  London,  4836. 

Diac£axge  of  cargoes,  4837 ;  4833-a 

Jetl^  STBtem,  4804-5. 
Ayonmouth : 

Accommodation  at,  4837. 

Advantages  of,  4881-2. 

Charges,  comparison  with  London,  4836-7. 

Discharge  of  cargoes,  4837. 

Entrance  channel,  depth  of,  4828. 
Bill— Thames  Conservancy  Bill,  4957-a 

Bremerhaven,  Port  of : 

Ohaiges,  comparison  with  London,  4836-7. 
Dischaige  of  caigoes,  4837 ;  4810-3 ;  4833-8. 
Entrance  channel,  depth  of,  4828. 
Buoying,  4043. 
OatUe  trade : 

Deptford,  landingat,  4874 ;  4883-5. 
Wharfage  dues,  4874-0. 
Chamber  of  Oosnmerce,  witness  representative  of, 

4823. 
Channel  of  river,  deepening,  views  as  to,  4020-2 ; 

4030. 
Charges,  London,  comparison  with  outports  and 
foreign  ports,  4831-7  ;  4872-82  ;  4007-8. 
Deck  cargoes,  charges  for,  4804-6. 
Condition  of  port  as  regards  accommodstion,  facili- 
ties Jor  navigation,  etc.,  4051-4;  4000-5000. 
Cranes)  equipment  of  foreign  ports,  comparison  with 
London,  4846-8;  4002-12. 

Discharge  of  cargoes : 

Barges,  discharge  into,  dfelay  caused  hjy  4827. 
DeBpa4^,  rapidity  of: 

Comparison  of  London  with  outports  and 
Continental    ports,    4820-37;     4000-14; 
4033-8. 
Importance  of,  4880-1 ;  4801-2. 
Liverpool    and    London    systems,    oompaved, 
407587. 
Docks: 

Accommodation,  deficiencies  of,  4828-30;  ^86- 

00;  4806-8. 
Jeitty  system,  advantages  of,  4030. 
New  docks  for  big  ships : 

Ackvantages,  comiparison  with  extension  of 

wharf  system,  4088^06. 
Position  advocated  for,  4800. 
Position  with  regard  to  centre  of  distr2>ution, 
4808-0. 
Documents  handed  in  by  witness : 

Charges  for  dischaiging  steamers,  English  and 

Continental  ports,  4831. 
Hours    of  labour,     English   and    oontinental 

ports,  4827. 
Millwall  Dock : 

(Detention  of  vessels  at,  482(7. 
Time    occupied    in    dischaiging    cargoes, 
4830. 
Surrey  Commeroial  Docks,  discharge  of  cargoes, 

time  occupied,  4830. 
Time   occupied    in    discharge   of    caigoes    at 
English  and  Oointineiital  Ports,  4831. 
Dredging,  necesArty  for,  4870;  4800. 
Elder,  Dempster,  and  Co.,  Messrs. : 
Vessels: 

Cargoes  carried  by,  4828. 
Length  and  breadth  of,  4828. 
Movements  of,  4826. 
Tonnage  of,  4827-8 ;  4017-21. 
Weekly  lines  run  by,  4001-2. 
Witness,  member  of  firm,  4824w 
Elevators,  use  of,  4837. 

Financial  position  of  Dock  Companies,  4062-6. 
Foreign  ports  sending  large  vessels   to   London, 

4000-6. 
Hamburg,  Port  of: 

Accommodation  for  large  steamers  at,  4837 ; 

4880. 
Charges,  icom^rison  wiih  London,  4833-7. 
Cost  of  bringing  cargo  from,  to  London  Dodc, 

4807-0. 
Discharge  of  cargoes,  4837;  4010-3;  4033-a 
Entrance  i^Mnnel,  depth  of,  482& 
Jetty  system,  4003. 
Labour: 

Cost  of,  4827;  4837;  4014-6. 
Hours  of.  4827 ;  4840^. 
'    Light  dues,  4046. 
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JONSS,  Alfred  Lewis — continued. 
Lighting  of  port,  4043. 
liiverpool : 

Accommodation  at,  4837. 

7)haige8,  4862 ;  4866-7. 

Dischaige  of  cargoes,  rapidity  of,  4830 ;  4832  ; 

4836-7. 
Entrance  Channel,  depth  of,  4828. 
Trust,  management  by,  4061-4 ;  4060. 
Machinery  in  docks,  4837 ;  4846^ ;  400^.12. 
MiUwall  Dock :. 

Accommodation  at,  4837. 
Channel  at  entrance,  delay  caused  by  shallow- 
ness of,  4827. 
Cranes,  hydraulic,  breakdown  of,  4827';  4843* 

& 
Labour,  charges  and  hours,  4827. 
Lighting,  4828. 
Quay  space.  4024-0. 
Timber,  accommodation  for,  4827. 
Vessels  of  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster  and  Co.^ 
using: 
Delay  to  vessels,  4827-30  ;  4843-8. 
Discharge,  time  taken  in,  4830. 
Suitability  for,   4828;  483849;  4855-60; 
4022-4. 
Pilotage  charges,  4837 ;  4041 ;  4071-4. 
Botteidam,  Port  of : 

Accommodation  at,   4837. 
Advantages  of  port,  4860. 
Charges,  comparison  with  London,  4853-7. 
Dischaige  of  cargoes,  4837 ;  4010^ ;  4033^. 
Entrance  channel,  depth  of,  48^. 
Jetty  system,  4003. 
Boyal  Albert  Dock : 

Berths,  allotment,  4820;  4862-0. 
Position  of,  advantages  of,  4800. 
South  Africa,  vessels  with  stores  for,  docks  used  by. 

4820«. 
Stevedores,  wages  of,  4014-6. 
Tables  handed  in  by  witness : 

Charges,  English  and  oontinental  ports,  483L 
Detention  of  vessels,  4827. 
Discharge  of  cargoes,  time  occupied  in,  483(^1. 
Hours  of  labour,  4807. 
Tilbury  Dock,  position  of,  disadvantages  of,  4828  ; 

4855 ;  4807-0. 
Transhipment  trade.  Port  of  London,  4031-2. 
V  esseJs  * 

Milliwall  Dock,  vessels  using.    See  sub-heading' 

Millwall  Dock. 
Tonnage  of,  increase,  4030. 
Wharves,  extension  of  system,  advantages  of,  4068- 
96. 


',    Chables   Alston,  Secretarv  to  the  Trinity 
House.    (See  Questions  447-500.) 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Board  of  Trade,  Admiralty  power  transferred  ta 
by  Act  of  1862,  498. 

Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894,  451. 

Thames  Conservancy  Acts,  464  ;  4C7 ;  473. 
Administration  of  Port,  views  as  to,  495-7. 
Admiralty  Charts  supplied  to  Trinity  House,  453. 
Admiralty  Courts,  representation  on,  453. 
Board  of  Trade,  powers  of,  with  reference  to  river,. 

493  ;  498-500. 
Buoying  of  River : 

Authority  for,  452  ;  467-8. 

Complaints  as  to^  484-8. 

Jurisdiction,  limits  of,  489-90. 

Yantlet  Channel,  457-65. 
Channel  of  River,  deepening,  action  in  respect  of,. 

493. 
Commission — Lower  Thames  Navigation  Commis- 
sion 1896,  455-65  ;  493. 
Committee,  Advisory,  to  Board  of  Trade,  486  ;  491. 
Dock-masters,  examination  and  certification,  470-5. 
Dredging : 

Funds  and  powers  for,  non-existent,  494  ;  500. 

Licences,  withdrawal  of  sole  right  of  granting, 
454 

Thames  Conservancy,  representations  to,  on,. 
481. 
Jurisdiction,  extent  of,  448  ;  489  ;  490. 
Lighting : 

Authority  for,  452. 

Complaints  as  to,  484-8. 

Dues,  reduction  of,  491. 

Jurisdiction,  limit  of,  489. 

Working  of  system,  491-2. 
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JU1NT9  Charles  Al8tx>n— continued. 
Pilotage: 

Authority  for,  448  ;  476. 

Charges,  reduction  of,  491. 

(Jompulsory,  complaints  as  to,  477-80. 

Juri^iction,  limit  of^  490. 

Port  of  London,  limits  of,  for,  448-51. 

Working  of  system,  491-2. 
Powers  and  duties  of  Trinity  House,  448-52 ;  491-2. 
Shipowners,     representation     on     Lighting     and 

Pilotage  Committee,  486  :  491. 
Thajnes  Conservancy  JSoara : 

Representation  of  Trinity  House  on,  463 ;  469. 

Surveys,  copies  of,  supply  of  to,  453  ;  466-9. 
Yantlet  Channel,  buoying  of,  456-66. 

SmOSFORD,  John,  Member  of  the  firm  of  William 
Kingsford   and   Son,    Flour   Merchants.       {Su 
Questions  10070-10106.) 
Act  of  Parliament : 

Merchant  Shipping  Act,  10097. 
Agreement  between  Wharfingers  and  London  and 

India  Bocks  Joint  Committee,  lOOBL 
Business  carried  on  by  William  Eangsford  and  Son, 

10073-4 ;  10079. 
Charges,  10076-7  ;  10081 ;  10100. 
Discharge  of  flour  and  delivery  to  up-town  ware- 
houses, time  occupied  in,  10(M31-96. 
I>ocuanent  handed  in  by  witness : 

Landing  of  flour  at  Up-town  Warehouse  from 
vessels  discharging  in  London  Docks  under 
London  Clause,  time  occupied,  10081. 
Evidence  of  wibnees : 

Interests  represented,  10070. 
Preparation  of,  10072. 
Import,  annual,  of  flour.  Port  of  London,  10079. 
North  American  Bill  of  Lading— London  clause : 
Change  advocated,  10100-2. 
Charges,  effect  of  on,  10075-8L 
Discharge  of   flour   and   delivery  to  up-town 

war^ouses,  time  oocupied  in,  10081-06. 
Legal  action  respecting,  10103-6. 
Legality  of,  10097-9. 

Merchants,  position  of  with  regard  to,  10106. 
Trust,  formation  advocated,  10077-8. 

TiAMBERTt  Eichabd,  Manager  and  Secretarr  of  the 
Union     Lighterage     Company,     Limited.     (5es 
Questions  3806-3Q62.) 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Merchant  Shipping  Act,  3808. 
Watermen  and  Li^termen'e  Aot  1859,  3808. 
Administration  of  port  by  Public  Authority  air 
Tocated,  380a 
Warehouses     and    wharves,     exclusion    from. 
scheme,  3927-54^ 
Association    of    Master    Lightermen    and    Barge 

Owners,  represented  by  witness,  3807. 
Channel  of  river,  deepening,    views   as   to,   3898, 

3QQ0. 
Charge  on  barges,  proposed,  yiewe  as  to,  3898-3901 ; 

3905-9. 
Dock   ne|F,  construction  on  jetty  system  advocated, 

389&^ ;  3920-2 ;  302&;  9GM24. 
Docking  and  undocking  barges^  delay    in,    3898; 

3023. 
Kennaixd  v.  Cory  and  Son,  case  of,  3808. 
Liability  in  cases  of  damage,  3898 ;  3014-6. 
Machinery  in  docks,  3904 ;  393841. 
MoorinjBs,  additional,  necessity  for,  3898. 
Pilotage,  compulsory,  and  liability  of  pilots,  3808 ; 

3014-6. 

Police  supervision  of  docks,  3901-4. 

Timber,  delivery  from  wharves,  3901. 

Union  Lighterage  Company,  particulars  as  to,  3808. 

Water  from  river,  supply  to  dock  companies,  3901 ; 
3946J7. 

Watermen's  Company,  privileges  of,  abolition  ad- 
vocated, 3898 ;  3910-2;  3017-0;  3036-7;  30484iB. 


.__,  Ernest  Gsobge,  Member  of  the  firm  of  C. 

Leftry     and     Company,     Wood     Brokers.    {See 

Questions  9193-9226.) 
Business  carried  on  by  witness,  0195. 
Charges  levied  by  Dock  Companies,  9195-6 ;  0108- 

206;    9219-26. 
Competition  with  London  as  to  mahogany  trade, 

9195;  9198-206;    9210-8. 
Glasgow,  charges  at,  0105. 
Hamburg,  charges  at,  0105k 


LEARY9  Ernest  George — continued. 

Liverpool,  charges  at,  0105 ;  0108-206 ;  0210^ 
Millwall  Docks,  not  used  by  mahogany  trade,  9208* 

0. 
Trust,  formeition  of,  vienrs  as  to,  0105-200. 
West  India    Docks,    storage    accommodation  and 
machinery,  0105-7 ;   0207. 

UVXSSYy  Geobqb,   Chairman  of  the  South  Metro- 

{>olitan  Gas   Company.    {See  Questions  10610- 

10523.) 
Bill— Thames  Lightermen's  Bill  1901,  10611. 
Committee  on  Thames  Watermen  and  lightermen 

Bill  1890,  10519-23. 
Licences     for    lightermen,      abolition    advocated, 

10612-5. 
Strikes  of  lightermen,  10512. 
Tugs,    licences    not    required    for  men  wwking, 

10512;  10516-a 

LOSHNISy  Herhait  William.  Address  on  behalf 
of  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company.  {See  pagei 
625-626.)    {The  references  given  are  to  pages.) 

Accommodation  and  facilities  for  grain  and  timber 
trade,  625. 

Channel  of  river,  deepening,  and  improvement  of 
approaches  advocated,  626 

Discharge  of  cargoes,  shortages  in,  626. 

Dock  <%mpanies'  undertakings,  purchase  inadvi- 
sable, 60S-6. 

Expenditure  of  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company, 
625. 

Grand  Surrey  Canal,  revenue  derived  from,  eto., 
625. 

Management,  private,  success  of,  625. 

Tnuft,  ediemes  Iflor,  inclusion  of  warehouses  in, 
625-6w 

BloBWAN,  John,  Member  of  the  firm  of  McMeekin 
and  Company,  Tea  Merchants.      (See  Questions 
8653-8680.) 
Barges,  discharge  into,  8669. 
Charges : 

Goods,   charge  on  proposed,    effect  ol  on  tea 

trade,  8661 ;  8665 ;  8673. 
B«-ezported  tea,  8667. 
Warehousing,  8662-7 ;  8673. 
Docks: 

Accommodation  provided,  8660. 
Tea  vessels,  docks  used  by,  8668. 
Evidence  of  witness,  reception  of,  8655;  8668-9; 

866L 
Experience  of  witness  in  tea  trade,  8656-7. 
Handling  of  tea  cargoes,  London  system,  8662-4 ; 

8666-7. 
Transhipment  trade  in  tea : 

Adviantages  of  Port  of  London  for,  866L 
Increase  and  subsequent  decline,  8661 ;  8670. 
Value  of  tea  transhipped,  8661 ;  8671-3. 
Trust,  management  of  bonded  tea  waxohouses  bj, 

advocated,  8667. 
Warehouses : 

Charges,  8662-7 ;  8673. 

Dock  Comfpanies',  proportion  of  tea  taken  b/i 

8680. 
Number  of  bonded  warehouses,  8677. 
Samples  drawn  from,  8674-80. 

BIAOKENZIS,  Thomas  Biach,  General  Manager  and 
Secretary  of  the  Clyde  Navigation.    {See  Quei- 
tions  5006-5128.) 
Accounts,  audit  and  publication  of,  6028L 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Clyde  Navigation  Acts,  5O0O;  5018;  50244; 

6033. 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Acts,  5038. 
Glasgow  Police  Act  1866,  5033. 
Scotch  Procedure  Act  1899,  5091. 
Adiiinistration  of  docks  by  Public  Authority,  ad. 

vantages  of,  5035-8. 
Area  of  docks  and  length  of  quayage,  500^ 
Barges,  Clyde  system,  5041-6. 
Berths  in  docks,  allotment,  5082. 
Borrowing  powers  of  Trust,  5082. 
Buoying  of  the  Clydo,  5049-66. 
Canal  communication  with  Glasgow,  5047. 
Capital  account,  expenditure  on,  5009 ;  5106-15. 
Cart,  distribution  of  goods  by,  6067J7L 
Cattle  trade,  accommodation  provided,  5018;  BOw. 
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SIACKliNZIS,  Thomas  liiach -HxmHnueeL 
Charges,  5004-8. 

Bacges,  charge  on,  5048-3. 
Olyde  Lighthouse  Trust,  5057 ;  5064-5. 
CkNodSy  charges  an,  5025-6 ;  5043. 
Qoaj  penalty  ohaige,  603B ;  5120-2. 
Bednction,  bOBI/^ 
Cleansing  of  the  harbour,  5033. 
Clyde : 

Authorities  for  dredging,  5065-O. 
Channel  of  rirer: 

Deepening  and  widening,  5009 ;  5059-60 ; 

5&7-8. 
Depth  and  width  of,  5009. 
Deposit  of  material  droned.  5019422. 
Expenditure  on  dredging,  5010 ;  5022 ;  5110-4. 
Llength  of  river  drodged,  5127-8. 
Stages  of  riyer,  for  purposes  of  levying  dues, 

5026. 
Tables  giving  partioalars  of  dredgers,  quan- 
tities and  cost  of  dredging  and  depositing 
material  dredged,  5022. 
Tidal  rangd  of,  600a 

Clyde  Lighthouse  Trustees,  authority  of,  5060-65. 
Clyde  Navigation  Trustees : 

Constitution  of  Boacd,  5009. 

Changes  contemplated,  5009;  5066-107. 
Description,  general,  of,  5009. 
Extension  of  three  mile  limit  for  electors  pro- 
posed, 6009;  5100-7. 
Corporation  of  Glasgow,  petition  against  change  in 

constitution  of  Trust,  5009. 
Debt,   permanent  funded,  and  terminable   loans, 

5022. 
Discharge  of  cargoes,  free  use  of  quay,  time  limit, 

6032;  5120-2. 
Docks: 

Description  of,  5009. 
Extension  schemes,  5033. 
Graving  Docks,  5018. 

Doiraonents  handed  in  by  witness : 

Dredgers  belonging  to  Trustees  of  Clyde  Navi- 
gation, table  of,  5022. 

Dredging,  quantities  and  cost  of,  and  of  de- 
positing by  dyde  Navigation  Trustees'  plant, 
5022. 

Imports  and  exports,  Pont  of  Glasgow,  5032. 

Progress  of  Glasgow  Harbour  1860-1900,  5032. 

Bevenue  and  expenditure,  Clyde  Navigation 
Trusteds,  5024. 

Vessels  entering  Glasgow  Harbour,  5031. 

Dumbarton  Burgesses,  exemption  from  payment  of 

Glasgow  Harbour  Bates,  abolition  of,  5025. 
Expenditure : 

Capital  expenditure,  5108-0. 
Items  of,  5022. 

TM.e   showing   gross    revenue   and   expendi- 
ture for  ten  years  ending  1809,  5024. 
Total  for  1900,  5022. 
Ferries  and  harbour  steamers,  5033. 
Financial  condition  of  Trust,  5022-4,  5073  ;  5117-9. 
Glasgow  Trades  Council,  petition  for  representa- 
tion on  Clyde  Navigation  Trust,  5009 ;  5097. 
Goods: 

Charge  on,  6025-6 ;  5043. 
Description  of  goods  dealt  with,  5032. 
Govan,  Burgh  of,  petition  for  representation  on 

Trust,  5009 ;  5097. 
Harbour  Masters,  powers  and  duties  of,  5032. 
Hours  for  loading  and  discharging  vessels,  5033. 
Imports  and  Exports : 

Specific  account  of  quantities  of  various  articles 

for  two  years  ending  June  30th  1900,  5032. 
Tonnage  of  in  1900,  5006. 
Inoome : 

Account,  5009 ;  5112-6. 

Sources  of,  5022. 

Statement  giving  total  revenues  from  1860  to 

1890,  5032. 
Table  showing  gross  revenue  for  ten  years 

ending  1899,  5024. 
ToUl  for  1900,  5022. 

Transfer    of    harbour    from    Corporation    to 
Trust,  adequacy  at  time  of,  507d. 
Kingston  Dock,  description  of,  5009. 
Labour: 

Number  of  workmen  employed,  5018. 
Regulations  as  to,  5033. 
Lanark  County  Council,  Petition  fbr  representa- 
tion oh  Trust,  5000;  8007. 
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BIACKENZIX,  Thomas  lUt^h^-continued. 
Land  owned  (by  Trust,  5009 ;  5033. 
Lighting  of  the  harbour,  5033  ;  5047-57  ;  5062. 
Loading  of  vessels,   time  limit  for  laying  dowa 

goods  before  shipment,  5032  ;  5123-6. 
Machinery  at  docks,  5000-10. 
Maintenance  and  Repair : 
Expenditure  on,  5022. 
Workshops  and  staff  for,  5018. 
Northern  Lighthouse  Commissioners,  jurisdiction. 

of,  5053. 
Partick,  Burgh  of,  petition  for  representation  o& 

Trust,  5009 ;  5007. 
Pilotage,  5035  ;  5048a  ;  5061. 
Policing  of  harbour,  5033. 
Prince's  Dock,  description  of,  5009. 
Piiogrees  of  harbour,  1860-1890,    tftatemeot  giving 
length  of  quays,  tonnage  of  vessels,  and  goods,, 
and  total  revenue,  5032. 
Queen's  Dock,  description  of,  5009. 
Railways,  distribution  of  goods  by,  5068-72. 
Rate-in-aid,  no  instance  of,  5073-85. 
Renfrew  Harbour,  taking  over,  agreement  as  to» 

5009. 
Revenue.    See  subheading  Income. 
Security  for  the  Trust,  5024 ;  5039-40. 

*'  Common  Good,"  responsible  in  event  of  short- 
age   during    Corporation  ownership,  50'/6 ;, 
5081-2 ;  5085. 
Shed  accommodation,  5009  ;  5032. 
Sinking  fund,  5022-4. 
Surplus  on  year's  transactions,  1900 : 
Amount  of,  5009  ;  5022. 
Method  of  dealing  with,  5022-4. 
Timber     trade,    accommodation    provided,  6018 ; 

5032-3.  * 

Trade  of  Port : 

Character  of,  5032. 
Imports  and  exports,  5006  ;  5032. 
Trades  Council,  Glasgow,  petition  for  representa* 

tion  on  Trust,  5009. 
Tramway  system  in  docks,  5010-8. 
Vessels  entering  port,  tonnage,  draught,  and  num- 
ber of,  5009  ;  5029-31. 
Warehouses,  accommodation  and  charges,  5032. 
Water  Supply : 

Docks,   supply  to,  5010. 
Vessels,  sale  to,  revenue  derived  from,  5115-6.. 
Weifldiing  machines,  5009. 
Workshops  owned  by  Trust,  5018  ;  5022. 
Wrecks,  removal,  authority  for,  5055. 

MAJOR,  Mark     Buonaventura     Featherstone- 
HAuaH,  Member  of  the  firm  of  Major  and  Field, 
Wharfingers.    (See  Questions  2954-2094.) 
Administration   of  Fort  of  London,  views  kB  to,. 

2960. 
Atlantic  Transport  Trade,  2955-6. 
Barges : 

Access  to  Docks,  2956. 
Charges  on,  views  as  to,  2956. 
Liabuity  for  accidents,  2954. 
Lighterage  charges,  2961-4. 
Rating  of,  proposed,  2961 ;  2980-4. 
Channel  of  river,  deepening,  views  as  to,  2963-4. 
Discharge  of  cargoes : 

Southampton   and   Port   of   London,  relative 

despatch,  2954-6. 
Systems  advocated,  2956. 
Vessels,  siase  of^  bearing  of  on,  2956. 
Document  handed  m  by  witness  : 

Time  occupied  in  obtaining  delivery  of  cargoes 
of  coffee  and  tea  at  wharf  of  Messrs.  Major 
and  Field,  2954. 
Locks,  pumping  to  maintain  high  level  advocated,. 

2956. 
Messageries  Maritimes  de  France,  charge  on  goods,. 

2960. 
Tilbnrv  Dock,  distance  from  markets,  2961-4. 
Trust: 

Charges,  levy  of,  2960-1  ;  2985-7. 

Bate,  levy  of,  on  all  property  proposed,  2961  ; 

2980-4 ;  2987-94. 
Views  as  to,  2960-1. 
Warehouses,  exclusion  of,  2961 ;  2965-79. 

MAIiCOIiM,    William  Forrest,    Chairman    of    the 
Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Ccmipany.    (See  Ques- 
tions 1737.1866 ;  7573-7749.) 
Accounts  and  balance-sheet,  1783 ;  7679^ ;  7745. 
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MALCOLM,  William  FoTiesir-^sonHnuei. 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Barges  and  goods,  exemption   from   diaigelBy 

Acts  granting,  758L 
Grand    Surrey  Dock  and  Canal  Company's, 
Commercial  Dock    Company's,  and    Sorr^ 
Commercial  Dock  Company's  Acts,   1730 ; 
1742  ;  7681 ;  7664-7. 
Amalgamation  of  companies,  1730 ;  7675-7. 

Barges : 

Canal,  barges  entering,  7648-51. 

Size  of,  7657-60. 
Charge  on,  proposed,  17402 ;  1764-0 ;  1781. 
Arguments    in   favour    of,    7578 ;    7581 ; 

7583-6. 
Bill  for,  not  promoted  by  company,  7587. 
Proportion  of  barges  entering  docks  to  be 
subjected  to,  7691-6. 
Discharge  into,   inci-ease  in   percentages    of, 
1845-61 ;  7581-4 ;  7590  ;  7598-9  ;  tS®. 
Sawn  wood  goods,  table  as  to,  1739  ;  7718- 
2L 
Docking  and  undocking : 

Deaptttch  in,  ionportance  of  to  Dock  Com- 
pany, 7733-4. 
Expense  and  delay  caused  by,  7581. 
Dredging  in  docks  necessitated  by,  1838-42 ; 

7581. 
Hire  of  by  company,  1769  ;  7617-20  ;  7655-6. 
Number  and  tonnage  of,  7581 ;  7696. 
Si2e  of,  1858  ;  7581 ;  7657-60. 

Bonus  in  1899,  7745. 
Canal : 

Barges  entering,  7648-51. 

Size  of,  1858  ;  7657-60. 
Depth  of  water  in,  1859. 
Earnings  and  expenditure,  1803-7. 
Extension    into    frxxn   Greenland  Dock   and 

formation  of  basin,  1742. 
Goods  sent  away  by,  1857. 
Historical  summary,  1739. 
Wharves  on,  7643-6. 
Otpital: 

Expenditure,  1742-3 ;  7686-90. 

Total,  1787-8. 
Issue  of : 

Amount  issued,  1783-6. 
Premium,  issue  at,  1792-3 ;  1827-8. 
Market  value  of  stock,  1789-91. 
^Chairman  of  company,  election  of,  1738. 

•Channel  of  river,  deepening : 

Delay  of  vessels  owing  to  ilhallow  channel,  1748- 

61;  7747. 
Thames    Conservancy,     proposals    of,    1743 ; 

1843-4;  1853-6. 
Views  as  to,  1743-54 ;  1836-7. 
-Charges : 

Tonnage  dues,  increase  advocated,  7578. 
(See  also  sub-keadings  Barges  and  Goods.) 
Directors    of   Surr^  Commercial  Dock  Company, 

list  of,  7576. 
Dividends    x^d     by    company,     7662-3 ;     7675 ; 

7745-8. 

Proportion  to  income,  1799-806 ;  1814-32. 
Docks: 

Access  to — road  and  railway  communication, 

1863-6 ;  7739-40. 
Aocommodaticm  provided  and  in  couvse  ot  con- 
struction, 1739  ;  1742  ;  7686  ;  7701-3  ;  7727-9. 
Congestion  in  1899  ani  1900,  7600-10 ;  7615 ; 
7627-31. 
Barges,  hire  of  by  company,  7616-21. 
Landing  account,  delay  as  to,  7621-4. 
Private  wharves,  transfer  of  vessels  to  by 
merchants,  7625-8. 
Dredging  in,  1838-42  ;  7578  ;  7581. 

Documents  handed  in  by  witness : 

Accommodation  at  Surrey  Commercial  Docks, 

particulars  as  to  docks,  locks,  warehouses, 

etc.,  1739. 
Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  Grand  Surrey 

Dock  and  Canal  Company,  Commercial  Dbok 

Company,    and    Surrey    Commercial   Dock 

Company,  1739. 
Baiges,  docking  and  undocking,  number  of  and 

times  of  attendance,  758L 
Craft  entering  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  1800- 

1899,  7581. 
Directors,  list  of,  7576. 

Grain,  quantities  of  delivered  direct  from  ship 
f  to  craft,  7581. 


MALCOLBI,  William  Forrest^-coiaMiiMcL 
Documents  handed  in  by  witness — continued. 

Sawn  wood  goods  landed  in  Surrey  Commercial 
Docks: 

Delivered  direct  from  ship  to  craft  1890- 

1899,  7581. 
Proportion  to  total  import  into  London, 
1739. 
Vessels   entering   Surrey   Commercial  Docks, 
number  and  tonnage  of,  tables  aa  to,  1730 ; 
7681. 
Works  carried  out  by  Surrey  Commercial  Dock 
Company    1864-1899,    chiarged    to    ci^ital 
account,  1742. 
Earnings  of  Company,  7685-90. 
Expenditure : 

Oanal,  exi>enditure  on,  1806. 
Capital  expenditure^  1742-3 ;  1787-8  ;  7686-90. 
Total,  1800. 

Works,    warehouses,    sheds,     1742-3;     767B; 
7686^  ;  7701-3  ;  7722-6. 
Goods: 

Charge  on,  proposed : 

Arguments  in  favour  of,   1764-9;   7578; 

7681 ;  7583-6  ;  7661. 
Bill  for,  not  promoted  by  Dock  Company, 

7587. 
Universal  application  in  Port  of  London, 
7741-4. 
Consumption     in     London     area,     7S91-87; 

7611-4. 
Bemoral  from  quay,  regulations  for  prevention 
of  blocking,  7730-1. 
Grain  trade : 

Consumption  of  goods  in  London  area,  7502-8 ; 

7611-4. 
Fluctuations  in,  1739^40. 
Overside  deliveries,  increase  in,  7661. 
Profits  in  working  ol  ships  and  docks,  7681^. 
Warehousing  accommodskon^   7607. 
BQstorical  summary  of  Compimy,  173Q-43. 
Income: 

Accounts,  system  of,  1794-8;  7681-3;  7722-6. 
Dividends,  proportion  to,  1799-806;   1814-32. 
JBurplus,  IdOL 
Total,  1799. 
Landed  jwoperty,  eamingB  and  expenditure,  1806- 

8;   1614-a 
Monopoly  never  granted  to  Dock  Company,  7607- 

Bailway  Companies : 

Communication  with  docks,  1863;    773(Ma 
Competition  with,   1868,  1860-8. 
Bents,    incGme  derived    from,     1806-8;    1814^; 

7578  ;  7713-4 ;  7733-6. 
Schedule  of  Acts  of  Psrliament  relating  to  Canal 

and  Dock  Companies,  1738. 
Timber  trade : 

Accommodaition  provided  lor,  1767-8 ;  7636-41. 
Congeetion  of  docks.    «Ses  sitb-heading  Docks. 
Discharge    of    vessels,  methods  of,   1769-63; 
7728-9. 
(See  also  sub-heading  Barges.) 
Distribution  of  goods  in  London  larea,  7502-9 ; 

7611-4. 
Increase  in,  1730-40 ;  1780-2 ;  7633-5. 

Percentage    taken    by    Dock    Company, 
1739-40 ;  1766-6  ;  1780-2  ;  7634  ;  7640-1. 
Labour  chaises,  system  of,  7704-13 ;  7737-a 
Privileges  of  Dock  Company  before  repeal  of 

duties  on  timber,  7681 ;  7667-74. 
Returns  as  to,  1730 ;  1778-82. 
Transfer   of   vessels   to   other   ports,    1753; 

7678. 
Weight  of  goods  compared  with  tonnage  of 
ships,  1782. 
Vessels  entering  docks : 
Delay  to,  1748-61 ;  7747. 

(See  aUo  svb-keading  Docks,  ccMigestion.) 
Draught  of,  1833-6  ;  1866  ;  7749. 
BsaMn^  vessels,  decresM  in,  1742 ;  1809. 
Tonnage  and  number  of,   1739-42 ;  1778-82 ; 
1809-13;  7681;  7588^. 
Cbasting  vessels  and  foreign  vessels,  pn>- 
portion  of,  1770-7. 
Warehouses  and  sheds : 

Accommodation  at,  1739  ;  1742  ;  7715-7. 
ISxpenditnre  on,  7686-90 ;  7722-6. 
Bents,  income  derived  from,  77134 ;  7733^ 
Works,  expenditure  on,  1742-3 ;  7678.^ 

Accommodation    provided    by   recent  wmM, 
1742  ;  7686  ;  7701-3.  ^^^  . 

Charge  to  capital  or  revenue,  768M0 ;  772M. 
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JIATTHSWS,  John  Ernest,  L.C.C..  Member  of 
the  firm  of  Matthews  and  Luff,  Shipbrokers.  {See 
Questions  2325-4440 

Administration  of  Port  of  London,  2326  ;  236L 
Antwerp,  Port  of : 

Municipal    and    government  aid   to,  2336-9; 

2438  ;  2442. 
Railway  communication  with,  2400-2. 
Blackwater,  River,  transhipping  station  on,  proposed, 

2326. 
Brokerage  business  carried  on  by  witness,  2412-3. 
Buoying  of  river,  2329. 
-Cardiff,  Port  of,  working  of,  2396-9. 
Chams,  Port  of  London,  2350  ;  2433-7. 
Increase  in,  views  as  to,  2351. 
Levy  by  single  Authority  advocated,  2348. 
Coal*  derricks,  floating,  action  of  Thames  Conserv- 
ancy in  respect  of,  2332-3. 
Ooastm^  Trade,  decrease  in,  2351. 
Colne  River,  transhipping  station  on,  proposed,  2326. 
Commission — Lower  Thames  Navigation  Commis- 
sion 1896,  report  of,  2350. 
^Crouch  River,  transhipping  station  on,  proposed, 

2326. 
Pischarge  of  cargoes,  London  system,  2351. 
Document  handed  in  by  witness : 

Coasting  clearances  and  entrances  M  tonnage 
in  Port  of  London,  1897-8-9,  2358. 
Evidence  of  witness  unrepresentative,  2416;  2438-9. 
Hamburg,  Port  of,  municipal  aid  to,  2335-8. 
Imports  and  exports,  statistics  of,  2362-6. 
Licensing  of  boats,  barges  and  watermen,  views  as 

to,  2346. 
Loans,  raising  of,  2349. 
London   arid   St.  Katharine   Docks,  working '  Of, 

2343-4. 
Moorings,  system  of  working,  2334  ;  2369-81. 
Municipal  aid  and  control,  2335-9. 
Orwell,  River,  transhipping  station  on,  2326. 
Passenger  steam-boat  service,    views  as  to,  2347 ; 

2350. 
Pilotage: 

Authority  and  charges  for,  2330-1 ;  2422-7. 
Liability  for  accidents,  2330-1 ;  2367-8. 
Police,  control  of,  views  as  to,  2345. 
Southampton,  competition  with,  2352 ;  2359-60. 
Surrey  Commercial  dock,  accommodation  at,  2326 ; 

2418-20. 
^Thames  Conservancy,  overlapping  authority,  2331. 
Tilbury  Dock : 

Condition  of  dock,  2428-9. 
Railway  communication  with,  2428-32. 
Transhipment  Trade : 

Dock  dues,  increase  in,  effect  on,  2351. 
Large  vessels,  effect  on,  2406-10. 
'Trust: 

Coal  derricks,  control  of,  2332. 
Fimds,  raising  of.  for.  2438-44. 
'Moorings,  control  of,  2334. 
Powers  of,  2326 ;  2345-9. 
Purchase  scheme,  2339-42. 
^r  essels  * 

Delay  to,  2418-20. 

Entrances  and   clearances    at   various   ports. 
Return  as  to,  2353-61. 

Value  of  imports  and  exports,  statistics 
of,  2362-6. 
Number  of  vessels  owned  by  M.  H.  and  J.  £. 

Matthews  <k  Co.,  2415. 
Tonnage  of : 

Increase  in,  large  ships,  2404-10. 

Relative   proportion   of   large   and  small 

ships,  2350  ;  2403. 
Vessels  owned  by  M.  H.  and  J.  £.  Mat- 
thews &  Co.,  2406  ;  2414. 
Wharf  System,  extension  of.  2339. 

Deepening  of  Channel,  bearing  of,  on,  2382-91. 
Lighterage  system,  effect  on,  2392-6. 

JIXSSSIi,  Db.  BuDOif  h,  lllanaginff  Director  of  the 
firm  of  Spencer,  Qhapman  and  Messel,  Limited. 
Ghemioal  Merchants.    (See  Questions  0656-9674.) 
Barges : 

Detention  in  docks,  9869-60. 

Importance  of  lighterage  in    chemical    trade, 

9668;  9671. 
Iniury  to,  liability  repudiated  by  authoritiee, 
9860^;  0671-4. 
Business  carried    on    by   Spencer,   Chapman  and 

!Me8tel,  0669 ;  0666-71. 
<?ompetition  with  London,  a^  to   chemical  trade, 
6669* 


MSSSSIiy  Dr.  Rudolph — continued. 

Discharge  and  loading  of  cargoes,  delay  in,  0660. 
Docks  used  by  chemical  trade,  0864 ;  0666-71. 
Evidence  of  witness : 

Interests  represented,  9666. 

Preparation  of,  9667-^ 
Positions  held  by  witness,  0660L 
Tnut,  formation  advocated,  0664.  . 
Watermen's  Oompany,  privilegss  of,  abolition  ad- 
vocated, 0064. 


,  Edwabd,  Pilot    (See  Queetione  11342-11384.) 
Act  of  Parliament: 

Thames  Watermen  and  I/ightermen  Act  1860, 
1136a 
Apprentices,  sole  charge  of  barges,  11353-6  ;  11370. 
Barges: 

Accidents,  11351-3. 
Size  of,  increase  in,  11350. 
Torwing,  advantages  of  comipared  with  naviga- 
tion under  oars,  11357-70. 
Docks  nsed  by  German  Hamburg  boats,  11384. 
Evidence  of  witness,  preparation  of,  11347-8. 
Licences   for   lightennen,  advantages   of    syatemi 

11350. 
Night  work  as  pilot,  11381-3. 
Poortionfl  held  by  witness,  and  experience  on  river, 

11346;  11350-1;  11371-8;  11380. 
Vessels  of ''  Belle  "  Line,  tonnage,  dimensions,  etc, 

11350. 
Waitermen's  Oompany,  wdtness  a  member  of,  11361. 

MOORE,  Henry  Tait,  Managinf^  Director  of  Brooks 
Wharf,  and  one  of  the  Proprietors  of  Bull  Wharf 
(See  Questions  2726-805.) 
Assessment  of  wharves,  2736  ;  2740. 
Barges.     See  sub-headtTig  Discharge  of  cargoes. 
Channel  of  River,  deepening,  views  as  to,  2740; 

2768. 
Charges : 

Comparison  with  other  po.      2735-6. 
Eeduction   in    wharfingers    charges,  2736-40; 
2743  ;  2750-2. 
Disadvantages  of  Port  of  London^  2735  ;  2767. 
Discharge  of  cargoes  :      - 
Barges,  discnarge  into : 

Charges   on    barges,  views   as  to,    2772 ; 

2781-90. 
Lighterage  charge,  2736 ;  2754-6. 
Bapidity  of,  compared  vrith  discharge  on 
Quay,  2734-5  ;  2740-2  ;  2753-7. 
Dock  Companies,  discharge  by,  2740;   2772; 

2797-805. 
Royal  Albert  Docks,  delay  at,  2740  ;  2767. 
Tables  referring  to,  2734  ;  2740 ;  2742. 
Wharves  in  river,  discharge  at,  2756-7  ;  2791-3. 
Documents  handed  in  by  witness : 

Royal  Albert  Docks,  discharge  of  cargoes  at : 
Periods  of,  2734. 

Tea  ships  with  other  cargo,  date  of  report 
and  arrival  of  teas  by  oarge  at  Brookes 
Wharf,  2740. 
Royal  Victoria  Dock,  discharge  of  cargoes  at, 

periods  of,  2734. 
Tilbury  Docks,  discharge  of  cargoes  at : 
Periods  of,  2734. 

Tea  ships  with  other  cargo,  date  of  report 
and  arrival  of  teas  by  Ixarge  at  Brook's 
Wharf,  2742. 
German  Steamers,  competition  with,  2734  ;  2753-4. 
Trust : 

Charges,  levy  of,  2769-96. 

Discharge  of  vessels,  contiol  of,  2772  ;  2797- 

805. 
Duties  of,  2768  ;  2772  ;  2797-805. 
Views  as  to,  2740. 

Warehouses,  exclusion  from  scheme,  2768. 
Weiring  and  taring,  reform  in,  proposed,  2736; 

2744-9 ;  2768-66. 
Wharves — Bull  Wharf  and  Brook's  Wharf,  descrip- 
tion  of,  2728-34. 

MORI19  Chables  James.  Engineer  to  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy. (See  Questions  232-361 ;  1682-1736 ;  5459- 
5490). 
Act  of  Parliament : 

Thames  Conservancy  Act  1894,  234 ;  243 ;  249 ; 
253-4. 
Barrow  Deep,  dredging  spoil,  deposit  in,  237  ;  260 ; 

1712-25. 
Borrowing  powers,  252. 
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MOORS,  Henry  TeAt— continued, 
Channel  of  River,  deepening  : 

Ability    of    Thsjnes    to    maintain   Channel, 

207-304;  346. 
Cost  of,  estimatee  of,  5459-62 ;  5470 ;  5478-81. 
Maintenance  of  channel,  cost  of,  5475. 
Quantity  of  material  dredged,  5460 ;  5474. 
Surveys  or  estimates  with  reference  to,  286-96. 
Time  occupied  in  dredging,  estimate  of,  5471-3 

5476-7. 
Views  as  to,  337-49. 
(See  also  svl-heading  Dredging.) 
Chartings  and  soundings,  305  ;  311-2. 
Charts  handed  in,  285  :  1687-9. 
Commission — ^Lower  Thames  Navigation  Commis- 
sion, 1896  : 
Reference  to,  234 ;  264-5. 

Report  of,  235  ;    240-5  ;    250 ;  263-70 ;  305-9 ; 
311;    313;     314;    329-32;    345;    1712-25; 
5460. 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  payments  to, 

Return  as  to.  1683. 
Docks,  sills  of,  depth  of  water  on,  retm*n  as  to, 

1693-4. 
Documents  handed  in  by  witness : 

Docks,  sills  at  entrances  of,  levels  of,  1693, 
Thames  Conservancy : 
Accommodations : 

Licences,  number  below  Teddington, 

1895-1899,  1683. 
Rents  on,  and  sales  of  foreshore  for 
purposes  of,  amount  received  by  Con- 
servators ;  and  account  of  moneys' 
paid  to  H.  M.  Commissioners  of 
Woods,  1683. 
Attendances    at    Board    and    Committee 

meetings,  1683. 
Dredging; 

Licence,  form  of,  5490. 

Plant  employed  below  London  Bridge, 

1683. 
Quantity  of  material  dredged  below 
London  Bridge,  5464. 
Receipts  and  expenditure : 

Below  L<Miaon  Bridge :  London  Bridge 

to  Staines,  1683. 
Below  Teddington  Lock :    Teddington 
Lock  to  Staines,  1686. 
Vessels,  delay  to,  off  Southend,  1683. 
Dredging : 

Act  of  Parliament — Thames  Conservancy  Acts, 

1894,  234 ;  242  ;  249 ;  253-4. 
Expenditure  on,  315-24  ;  1683  ;  1686 ;  1696-703. 
Leigh  Middle  Sands,  no  work  undertaken  on, 

280-5. 
Licence  for,  granted  by  Conservancy,  5490. 
Pilots  complaints  as  to  dredgers,  5486-90. 
Private  dredging,  1704-9 ;  5486-90. 
Quantity  dredged,  1703  ;  5464. 
SpoiL  deposit  of,  237  ;  250. 

Dead  Man's  Hole,  effect  on,  1712-25. 
Statement  as  to  powers,  234. 
Works    undertaken   in   carrying    out   recom- 
mendations of   Lower   Thames    Navigation 
Commission   1896,  237-45;  250-62;   277-83; 
305- 14;  1693-4. 
Dredring-plant,  250-8 ;  325  ;  350 ;  351. 

Return  as  to,  1683. 
Expenditure,  315-24 

Return  as  to,    1894-1899,   1683;   1686;   1696- 
1703. 
Financial  considerations,  influence  of,  352-6. 
Income,  sources  of,  357-8. 
Licences  for   accommodation  granted    1895-1899; 

return  as  to,  1683-6. 
Meetings  of  Board,  attendances  1899-1900,  return 

as  to,  1683. 
Moorings : 

Additional  from  Barking  Reach  to  Northfleet 

Hope,  cost  of,  estin^ate  of,  5460. 
Spaces  available  for,  in  Lower  River,  5460. 
Receipts,  1894-1899,  return  as  to,  1683  ;  1686. 
Rents  for  accommodation,  1894-1899,  return  as  to, 

1683. 
Sales  of  foreshore  for  accomEbodations  1894-1899, 

return  as  to,  1683. 
Shoals : 

Delay  to  navigation  caused  by,  269-76 ;  329-32 ; 

1683. 
Lower  Thames  Navigation  Commission,  report 

as  to  240. 
Removal  of,  277-85 ;  300-2 ;  306^ 


MOORIS,  Henr^  Ttkit— continued. 

Surveys  of  river,  286-96  ;  1710-11. 
Tides,  gauging,  311-4. 
Tndmng  Banks,  construction  of  : 
Cost  of,  estimate  of,  5460. 
Dredginf^  in  Leigh  Middle  Shoals,  effect  oa 
necessity  for.  5478-87. 
Trinity  House,  autn(»ity  of,  distinct  as  to  buoying^ 

1726-36. 
Vessels,  tonnage  of,  increase  in,  246-8 ;  333-5. 
Visits  to  other  Ports,  no  instructions  as  to,  361. 
Yantlet  Channel : 
Buoying : 

Conservators  no  Authority  as  to,  306-10. 
Trinity  House,  no  official  oommunicatioiL 
made  to,  by  Conservators,  1730-4. 
Shoals.    (See  that  tub-heading.) 

MUNBY,  Eu,  Pilot.    {See  Quastions  4360-4380.) 
Channel  of  River : 

Condition  of,  4373-6. 

Deepening,  views  as  to,  4364-6. 

Trinity  House,  information  received  from  at- 
to,  4379-84. 
Experience  of  witness  as  pilot,  4360-3 ;  4384. 
Leigh  Middle  Shoal : 

Buoying  of,  4376-8. 

Dredging,  extent  advocated,  4367. 
Mudring  flat,  dredging  advocated,  4369. 
Ovens  foint,  dredging  advocated,  4360. 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  employment  of 

witness  by,  4362. 
Sliidge,  deposit  in  river,  4^70-2. , 

OWSN9    DouoLAB,  Secretary  of  the  Allianoe,  Marine 
and  General  Assurance  Company,  Limited.    (Sm 
Questions  5129-6342.) 
Act  of  Parliament : 

First  Dock  Act,  free  water  assured .  to  baiges- 
by,  5188-9  ;  5199  ;  5205. 
Administration  of  Port : 

Consolidated  authority,  views  as  to,  5222-3; 

5274-88. 
Bepresentation,  in  event  of  charge  on  rates  or 
Imperial  Exchequer,  5334-6. 
Amalgamation  of  Dock  Companies  advocated,  5213* 

24;  5250^. 
Antwerp,  Port  of : 

Competition    with    London,   and    continental 

ports.  5137;  5140;  S153-4;  5187^63. 
Expenditure    on    quay     frontage     proposed^ 

5181a-2. 
Visited  by  witness,  5133. 
Barges : 

Act  of  Parliament,   assuring    free    water   to, 

5188-9;  5190;' 5206. 
Charge  on,  proposed,  5208. 
Discharge  of  cargoes  into  : 

Custom  of  Port  of  London,  as  to,  5192-3 ; 

5198-9. 
Delay  caused  by,  5180-1.      } 
Liability  of  lightermen,  5248. 
Lighterage  charges,  5234. 
Bills  of  lading : 

General    Steam   Navigation    Company's  Bill, 

5195-7;  5201-2. 
Liverpool  Bill,  517a«);  5191^;  6197;  5203; 
6206-7, 
Bremen,  Port  of : 

Tidal  docks  at,  5230. 
Visited  by  witness,  5133. 
Bremeihaven,  Port  of,  visited  by  witness,  6133. 
Bristol,  visited  by  witness,  5133. 
Canals  at  back  of  docks,  scheme  for  construction- 

of,  5239-41;  5304-29.     . 
Channel  of  river,  deepening,  necessity  lor,  5144-6 ; 

svrs. 

Charges : 

Comparison  of  London  and  Liverpool,  5237. 
Goods,  chacges  on,  advocated : 
Barges,  goods  in,  5206-10. 
Octroi,  levy  of,  6M.7-8 ;  628/  ;  5330-42. 
Quay  dues  charged  Iby  dock  companies,  5236. 
Coastal  or  inland  trade,  transfw  from  London  ta 

other  ports,  6168. 
Commission— Lower  Thames  Navigation  Comims- 

sion  1896,  5146. 
Copenhagen,  visited  by  witness,  6133. 
IHscharge  and  loading  of  vessels : 

Custom  of  Port  of  London,  delAy  oavsed  bjr 

5172-81. 
Rapid  despatch,  importance  of,  5160-70. 
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OWliNt  Douglas — continued. 

Bock  companies,  management  of,  not  responaible 
for   piesent  condition   of  port,    5162^5;  53L3; 
5216;  52563. 
Docks: 

Improyement  adrocated,  5144-5;  5236-9. 
Small  ships  filling,  fallacy  of  conclusions  drawn 
from,   6183. 
Documents  handed  in  by  witness: 

[Tonnage  entering  and  clearing  porta  of  United 
Kingdom  and  Oonilinental  ports,  tablet  of, 
5163 ;  5165. 
Foreign  ports   and  British    outports    visited    by 

witoess,  5132-3. 
Funds  for  improrement  of  port,    raising,    method 

proposed,  5147 ;  5217-8 ;  5227 ;  5243-6 ;  533a-3a 
Oenoa,  competition  with  Port  of  London,  5161. 
Hamburg,  Port  of: 

Competition    with    London    and   continental 

ports,  5137 ;  5157 ;  5160-1. 
Disadrantages  of,  5154-& 
Expenditure  on  docks,  dredging,  etc.,  5137-8. 
Tidal  dooks  at,  5230. 
Visited  by  witness,  5133. 
Improvements  necessary  in  Port  of  London,  5137 ; 

5144^;  5238^;  5247. 
Liability  in  cases  of  accident,  5248. 
Liverpool : 

Obmpetition  with  London,  5142 ;  5156 ;  5160. 
Shipowners'  preference  for,  5154. 
Visited  by  witness,  5133. 
Marseilles :  * 

Competition  with  Port  of  London,  516L 
Discharge    and    sorting    of    cargoes,    system 
adopted,  5317-21. 
ITational   importance  of  Port    of  London,    5148; 

5943;  5337-a 
Plan  of  dock,  showing  canal,  5239. 
Population  of  London  and  surrounding  belt,   in- 
crease  compared  with  residential  cities  fed  by 
London,  1801-1801 ;  5184-7a. 
Bailway  communication  with  docks.  5184. 
Headways  leading  to  docks,  improvement  advocated, 

5183-4;  5252-5. 
Boval  Albert  Dock,  improvement  advocated,  5230- 

40. 
Boyal    Victoria    Dock,    improvement    advocated, 

523040. 
Sketch  of  proposed  dock,  5239. 
Southampton,    competition    with    London,    5142; 

5247. 
Trade  of  Port  of  London  : 

Classification  of  different  sorts  of  trade,  5156- 

60. 
Local   consumption  trade,  security  of,  5167; 
5163. 
Transhipment  trade,   transfer  from  London,  5157; 

5159-61. 
Trieste,  competition  with  Port  of  London.  5161. 
Trust,  formation,  views  as  to,  5213-24 ;  5250^. 

Warehouses,  inclusion  in  scheme,  5262-73. 
Vessels : 

Delay  to,  in  Port  of  London,  5160-81 ;  5183. 
Size  of,  increase  in,  5141-6 ;  5140^ ;  5160-1 ; 

5211-2. 
Tonnage  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  ports 
of  United  Kingdom  and  continental  ports, 
table  showing,  5163-8. 
Watermen's  Company,  abolition  of  privileges  ad- 

vocated,  5200 ;  5234-5 ;  5240-51. 
Wharves : 

Competition  with  dooks,  5162-3. 
Extension  of  system : 

Depth  of  quay  wall,  5280-96. 
Disadvantages  of  scheme,  5828-32. 
Length  of  quay  space,  5297-303. 
Wheat,  flour,  sugar  and  tea,  consumption,  increase 

in  London,  5187a. 
Works  by  witness,  on  ahifpping,  dock  and  port 
facilities,  5130. 

PBBIBROKE,  Kdwabd,   Senior  partaner  of   llMns. 
Oalbraith,  Pembroke  and  Company,  Shvpownert^ 
and  Chairman  of  the  Shaw,  Savill,  and  Albion 
Shipping  Company.    (See  Qaeetiona  83254M6e.) 
Barges,  See  sub-necMing  Royal  Albert  Dock. 
Chaxves: 

Goods,  charge  on.  levy  advocated,  8367-72. 
Liverpool    and    London,    oomtpared,    8931-5; 
8330^44;    8348-50;    8363;     83^^;     8306- 
403:  8407-16;  8457-a 


PEBIBItOKE,   Edward— eon^ffitied. 

Discharge  of  cargoes,  time  occupied  in  Liverpool 

and  London,  8331-5  ;  8339-44. 
Docks: 

Aocommodation  at,  8331;   8404-6. 
Shaw,  Savill,  and  Akbion  Conrnpaoj  and  Qal- 
braith,  Pembroke  and  Company,  docks  used 
by,  8332;  8388;   8428. 
Document  handed  in  by  witness : 

Statement  as  to  expenses  and  time  occupied 
by  steamers  from  Bangoon  in  London  and 

Liverpool,  8331.  

Evidence  of  witness,  interests  renresenited,  8387-30; 

846062. 
Positions  held  by  witness,  8459-62. 
Bioyal  Albert  Dock : 

Accommodation  at,  8338. 

Dimensions  of  vessels  limited  by  length  of 
dock,  8338;  835L 
Barges  in : 

Adrift    and    unattended,    8332;    8936^; 

8429-37. 
Detention  of,  8438-46 ;  845L6. 
Number  taking  delivery   from  one  ship, 
844650. 
Crane  equipment,  8332,  8345. 
Railway  facUities.  8332 ;  8352. 
Tugs,  provision  of,  8332. 
Use  of  by  Shaw  Savill  and  Alibion  OompaWy 
8332. 
Surrey  Commercial  Dock,  delay  to  vessels  in,  8405- 

6. 
Tilbury  Dock,  inconvenience  of,  for  frocen  meat 

trade,  8332 ;  8388-94. 
Trust: 

Formation  advocated,  8331;  8354-6. 

Funds  for,  raieing,  8357-72. 

Warehouses,  inclusion  in  scheme,  8418-27. 

PSNNSY,   Stephen,    Pilot.     (See   Questions   41S1- 
43060.) 
Alexandra  Channel,  vessels  passing  through,  4196- 

202. 
Appointment,    examination    and    certification    of 

pilots,  4155-7. 
Channel  of  river: 

Deepening,  4178^. 

Improvement  in  between  Gravesend  and  the 

Nore,   4134;  4168-75. 
%oal«  in  estuary,  increase  in,  4136-44;  423L3- 
25. 
Commission : 

Lower  Thames  Navigation   Commission    1806, 
4176W;  4187-OL 
Dredgers  employed  in  river.  41704. 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  Channel : 
Construction  of.  4193-4. 
Shoaling  of,  4136-7 ;  4141-3 ;  4203-14. 
Experience  of  witness   as  pilot,   4131-4;  4163-4; 

4158;  4165-6. 
Fog  and  smoke,  difficulties  caused  by,  4192. 
Gi^er  Channel,  vessels  passing  through,  41107-202. 
Number  of  ships  piloted  vearly  by  witness,  4159. 
Peninsular  and  GrientaJ  Company,   witneat  em- 
ployed by,  4133 ;  4160-4^ 
Sewage  and  mud,  depoait  in  river,  4136-44 ;  4213-85. 
Surveys  of  river : 

Annual,    advocated,  4188A. 

Permanent   surveyor,  employment   advocatad, 

4135;  4145. 
Trinity    House,     and    Thames    Coneervanpy, 
surveys  by,  4226-9. 
Tide    signals,    establishment    near    Southend   ad* 

vocated,  4146-8;  41502;  4182;  4233. 
Trinity  House : 

Authority  of,  extent  o£,  4226-91 
Witness  formerly  in  service  of,  4134;  4164b 
Vessels : 

Detention  of,  4230^. 
Draught  of,  4180. 
Tonnage  of,  increase,  4167. 

PHUJPSON,  Bobbut,  Secretary  to  the  Thames  Obn- 
servancy.    (See  Queetions  1-168;  764^7978.) 

Acoounte: 

Annual,  64. 

Separate  for  upper  and  lower  river,  74. 
Acts  of  Parliament: 

Thames  Conservancy  Acts,  7545 ;  7540 ;  7661. 
Authority  for  die  river,  viewa  as  6o,  7Mt 
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PHIIilPSONy    Boberi— «on^fiued. 
Barges : 

Moorings.    See  ihai  stilhheading. 
Begistration,   transfer  of    powers    adTOoated, 

77-9. 
Towing  regulations,  105-10* 
Barrow    Deep,    deposit   of    sludge    and  dredged 

material  in,  7552  ;  7557-a 
Bell  wharf  tier,  depth  of  channel  at,  7547. 
Borrowinjg  powers,  65. 
Bye-laws,  o ;  106-10. 
Chairman  of  Board,  efvddence  of,  102-4. 
Ohannel  of  river,  condition  of,  information  M  to 

supplied  to  pilots,  7546. 
Ohaiges.     See  jiuh-heading  Mooring  and  Tonnage 

Dues. 
Commission — ^Lower  Thames  Navigation  Commis- 
sion 1806,  65,  122-4. 
Committee  on  the  Navigation  of  the  River  Thames 

1879,  75-9  ;  105-10  ;  114  ;  155. 
Committees  of  Thames  Conservancy,  separate,  for 

Upper  and  Lower  River,  70^. 
Constitution  of  Board,  3  ;  152-4. 
Debenture  stock,  issue  of,  65. 
Debts,  125-8. 

Docks  in  Port  of  London,  ownership  of,  3. 
Documents  handed  in  by  witness : 

Moorings  provided  by  Thames  OonBervancj : 
List  of,  6. 

Sites  for  additional  moorings,  19. 
Vessels  loading  and  unloading  at,  number 
and  tonnage  of,  11. 
Receipts  and  expenditure  of  Thames  Conser- 
vancy, on  (revenue  aooount,  41. 
Vessels : 

Oases  of  improper  navigation  rimported  to 
Thames  Oonaervators,  1806-1900,  list  of, 
7660. 
Number    of    foreign-going    and   coastwise 
vessels  paying  tonnage  dues,  IBM  IflOQ, 
26. 
Wharves^  sufferance,   and   legal  qutays,   list 
of,  3. 
Dredging   under  Thames  Conservancy  Act  1894, 

122-4. 
Expenditure: 

Capital  works  1894-1899,  59-63. 
Incnase  of  1898-1899,  111-12. 
Revenue  account : 

Lower  river,  41-7 ;  51-8. 
Upper  river,  47-50. 
Separate  account  for  lower  and  upper  river,  40. 
Harbour  masters,  appointment  and  duties  of,  3 ; 

80-3. 
Income : 

Increase,  rate  oiy  120. 
Reserve  income  account,  48-9  ;  59. 
Sources  of,  41. 
Incorporation  of  Board,  3. 

Jurisdiction  of  Board,  extent  of,  3. 

IdghtiB  on  river,  screening,  7551. 

Meetings  of  Board : 

Attendance  at,  68-70. 

Weekly^  66. 

Witness  present  at,  118-9. 

Moorings  provided  by  Board,  6-19. 

Accidents  to,  responsibility  in  cases  of,  7656. 
Bareee  using,  19-21 ;  149-51. 
Bridle  chain : 

Ownership  of,  7554-6. 
Sketch  of,  7545. 
Charges : 

Powers  not  exercised  by  Conservangr,  6 ; 

19-21 ;  129-31 ;  7645  ;  7553 ;  7669-71. 
Change  advocated,  7545 ;  7571. 
Services  to  vessels,  charges  levied  by  men 
not    in    employment  of    Conservancy, 
7544-6 ;  767?. 
Chart  and  statement  as  to,  16-9. 
List  of,  6  ;  7545. 
Vessels  using : 

Laid  up  for  winter  months,  7550. 
Number  and  tonnage  of,  11-16  ;  132  ;  7648. 
Number  of  members  of  Board,  67. 
Policing  of  river,  84 ;  113-4. 
Policy  with  reference  to  Royal  Commission,  96- 

lOL 
Port  of  London,  definition  of,  65-8. 
Powers  and  duties  of  Board,  3. 


PHILIPSON9  Robert^-con^int/^. 
Receipts,  returns  as  to  : 
Lower  river,  41-7  ;  51-8. 
Upper  river,  47-50. 
Sketch  of  mooring,  ground  chain,  and  bridle  rih».\n 

7646. 
Stairs    and   appnMU^es  to  river,  authorities  for.. 

7647. 
Tonnage  dues : 

Exaction  of,  22-4. 

Exemption  of  certain  classes  of  vessels,  24: 

147-8. 
Increase  of,  policy  not  considered  by  Board, 
146-6. 
Towing,     compulsory,     recommendations    as    t9,. 

106-10. 
l^ne  Improvement  Commission : 
Income,  sources  of,  88-9. 
Moorings,  chaxges  for,  145-4^ 

Barges,  exemption  of,  149-51. 
Powers  of,  90-4. 

Tonnage  dues,  91-0;  1404;  157-8. 
Witness  formerly  assistant  secretary  to,  2. 
Working  of  Board,  86J3. 
Upper  and  Lower  River,  definition  of,  53. 
Vessels : 

Entering  and  leaving  Port  of   London  1891- 

1899,  returns  as  to,  26-37. 
Blborings,    number    and    tonnage   of    vessels 

using,  11-6;  138: 
Speed  of,   enforcement   of  regulations   as  to, 
.7549;  7669-6a 

List  of  convictions,  7560. 
Tonnage  dues.    See  9iat  sub-heading. 
Watermen's   Company,    transfer  of   powers  advo- 
cated, 7S-9. 
Wharves : 

Private,  control  over,  limit  of,  137. 
Public,  ownership  of,  3. 
Sufferance  wharves: 
Definition  of,  138-9. 
List  of,  3;  134. 
Woods  and  Forests,  Commissioners  of : 

Agreement  with  City  Corporaiion  as  to  Crown 

righte  to  bed  and  foreshores  of  river,  3. 
Sales   or  licences   for   works   below    Steines, 
returns  and  paymente  in  respect  of,  38-40. 

POGSON,    Gboboe  Ambbose,  British  Vioe-Oonsul  at 
Hamburg.    {See  Questions  6491-5565.) 
Act  of  Parliament : 

Ifferchandise  Marks  Act,  5622-4. 
Administration  of  Port,  5545. 
Barge  system,  5499;  6601-2. 
Canals,  distriibution  of  goods  by,  5530-42. 
GhargpBs: 

Barges,  oareoes  discharaed  into,  5499. 
Cost  of  sending  goods  direct  from  New  York  to* 
London,    comparison   with    cost     of     tran- 
shipping from  OOamburg,  5608-21 ;.  5625-9. 
Quay  dues,  5499^600 ;  65017. 
Begulfttions  as  to  quay  traffic  and  dues,  transla- 
tion of,  5409. 
Discharge  of  cargoes,  night  work,  55434b 
Docks,  description  of,  6493. 
Dooument  handed  in  by  witness — regulations  as  to* 

quay  traffic  and  dues,  6499. 
Dredging: 

Amount  of  material  dredged^  6606. 
Continuous,  5637 :  6560-60. 
Cost  of,  5603^ ;  653a 
Elbe  Biver: 
Channel  of: 

Deepening,  5669^. 
Depth  of,  6493;  6632-7;  6G4640. 
Current,  speed  of,  6530-1. 
Shoals  in,  5647-9. 
(See  also  siMieading  Dredging.) 
Expenditure  on  hapbour  accommodation,  by  Imperial 

Government  and  Hamburg  State,  6497-d. 
*  Financial  result  of  harbour  administration,  6406-7r 
Genna&    Government,    assistance    from,    5497-8; 

6661-6. 
Lager-haus  Gesellschaft,  8648. 
Plan  of  harbour  at  Hamiburg,  showing  different 

tidal  basins,  6566. 
Population  of  Hamburg  BefHiblic,  5493. 
Bailways  and  quay  sheds,  5542. 
Vessels  entering,  harbour,  6661-6. 
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POWELIi.    James,  partner  in  the  firm  of  T.  J,  and  T. 

Powell,  Hide  and  Leather  Merchants.     {See  Qhm- 

tiona  9523-9587.) 
Antwerp,  trade  in  South  American  hides,  transfer 

to,  9526 ;  9531-6 ;  9539-54. 
Charges : 

Comparison  of  wharf  and  dock  charges,  9562-8. 
Effect  of,  on  leather  trade,  9526-58. 
Competition  with  Port  of  London,  transfer  of  trade 

to  foreign  ports,  9526-58. 
Evidence  of  witness,  preparation  of,  9559-61 ;  9669- 

87. 
London  Cliamber  of  Commerce,  representations  to 

Docks  Joint  Committee  as  to  facilities  for  leather 

trade,  9527-30 ;  9571 ;  9583-7. 
Positions  held  by  witness,  9524-6. 
Vessels,  subsidised,  effect  of,  on  foreign  competi- 
tion, 9556-7. 
Wharves,  charges  at,  9562-8. 

RIGDSN,  Edwin,  Pilot.    (See  Questions  4306-4359.) 
Channel  of  River : 

Deepening,  views  as  to,  4339-41. 
Shoaling  of,  4310-9 ;  4331-6,  4353-8. 

Representations  as  to,  made  by  pilots  to 
shipowners,  4317-9. 
Trinity  House,  information  received  from  as 
to,  4320-30. 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  Channel,  shoaling  of,  4310-4 ; 

4334-6. 
Ei^perience  of    witness    as  pilot,    4306-7 ;   4333 ; 

4349. 
Mucking  Flat,  shoaling  of,  4331-2  ;  4354. 
Number  of  ships  piloted  by  witness  yearly,  4351-2. 
Orient   Company : 

Vessels  of,  draught  of,  4337-8. 
Witness  employed  by,  4308. 

Ovens  Point,    Gravesend  Reach,    dredging  advo« 
cated,  4315-6. 

Shrimping  vessels  and  sailing  1)arges,  difficulties 
caused  by  4342-50  ;  4359. 

Sludge,  deposit  in  river,  4334-6  ;  4356-3. 

ROBINSON,  John  Hrnry,  Partner  in  tlie  firm  of  J 
and  H.  Robinson,  Flour  Millei*s.     (See  Questions 
8719-8835  ;  9904-9908.) 
Bill: 

London  and  India  Docks  Company's  Bill  1901, 
8738. 
Charges : 

Barges  and  Goods,  charge  on  proposed  : 

Grain  trade,  effect  on,  8724 ;  8727 ;  8768- 

80  ;  8832-3. 
Milling  industry,  effect  on,  8738-9 ;  8761- 
7  ;  8768-70  ;  8832-3. 
Discharae  of   grain    cargoes,    charges   levied, 
8726-37  ;  8748-60 ;  8768-73  ;  8781-816  ;  8821- 
31 ;  8834-5. 
Accounts  for  s.s.  "  Polymitis,"  9904-8. 
Docks  used  by  grain  veesels,  8804-5  ;  8822-4. 

Document  handed  in.  by  witness : 

Charge  for  delivery  of  grain  to  barge,  copies 
of  accounts,  ss.   "Polymitis,"  9905. 
Evidence  of  witness,  interests  represented,  8719 ; 

8723 ;  8739. 
Import  of  foreign  wheat  by  London  Flour  Millers' 

Association,  8723. 
Millwall  Dock  Company,  charges,  8804-18 ;  8821 ; 

8834-5. 
Trust,  formation  of,  views  as  to,  8739  ;  8819. 

Watermen's  Company,   privileges  of,  abolition  ad- 
vocated, 8739. 

ROFFSY,    Geoboe,  Partner  in  the  firm  of  George 
Roffey  and  Sons,  Corn  Merchants.      (See  Ques- 
tions 10014-10048  ) 
Business  carried  on  by  witness,  10015  ;  10019. 
Charges,  10019-20 ;   10026-8. 
Discharge  of  grain  cargoes  : 

American    Bill  of  Lading,    delay  caused    by, 

10019;    10022-6. 
Undertaking   by  Dock    Companies  advocated, 
10019-21;  10037-9. 
Docks : 

Accommodation  and  facilities  at.  10019. 
Surrey  Commercial  Dock.     See  that  sub-head- 
ing, 
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ROFFEYt  George — continued. 
Evidence  of  -witness : 

Interests  represented,  10019  ;    10038. 
Preparation  of,  10017-8. 
Measurement  of  cargoes,  10029-34. 
Surrey  Commercial  Docks : 

Discharge  of  cargoes  by  Dock  Company,  10037 ; 

10043-6. 
Machinery,  10035-6 ;  10040-2. 
Trust,  formation  advocated,  10019. 
Watermen's    Company,    privileges    of,     abolition 

advocated.  10019. 
Wood,  Mr.  W.  P.,  proposed  evidence  of,  10047-8. 
North.  American  Bill  of  Lading  : 

Discharge  of  cargoes  under,   delay  in,  10019^ 

10022-6. 
Measurement  of  cargoes,  10029-34. 

ROGERS,   John  Innes,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
the    London    Chamber     of     Commerce.      (See 
Questions  1158-1271;  8681^8718;   10129^10398.) 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Canal  Boats  Acts  1877-1684,  10133. 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  8703 ;   10133. 
Mersey  Dock  Consolidation  Act  1658,  10133. 
Public  Health  Act,  10133. 
Steam  power  in  relation  to  Acta  dealing  with 

River,  1229^1. 
Thames  Conservancy  Act  1894,  10133. 
Thames    Watermen    and    lightermen's    Acta 
1859  and  1698,  1231 ;  10133. 
Administration  of  port,  1207 ;  10135. 

(See  cdw  sub-heading  Trust.) 
Admiralty,  representation  on  Trust,  10133. 
Antwerp,  pore  uf : 

iMachinery  at,  1244w 

Return  as  to,  issued  by  Foreign  Office,  1213-4. 

1213-4. . 
Transfer  of  trade  to,  8685-7. 
Barges : 

Char^ses  on.     See  sub-heeuHng  Charges. 
Disadvantages    of    lighterage    system,    1207; 

1228-31. 
Licensing  fee,  10243^. 
Lighterage  charges,  8684-5 ;  8704-11. 
St«am  barges,  employment  of,  1231 ;  1268-71. 
System  of  collecting  and  delivery  barges  ad- 
vocated, 8693-4. 
Trust,  representation  of  lightermen  on,  10133. 
Bill  promoted  by  London  and  India  Docks  Joint 

Committee  in  1900,  1187-200  ;  1252. 
Board  of  Trade,  representation  on   Trust,   10133; 

10141. 
Burham    Brick,   Lime  and   Cement  Company   v. 
London    and    India    Docks    Joint    Committee^ 
cafle  of,  1197-8. 
Chancellor   of  the  Ezdiequer,    representation   on 

Trust,  10133;  1014L 
Charges : 

Barges  and  9x>ds,  charges  on,  1195-206 ;  1262 ; 
10135;  10242-6. 
Colonial  produce  trade,  effect  of  on,  8684- 

6;  8717. 
Riverside  property,  depreciation  in  event 
of,  8693. 
British  outports  and  Continental  ports,  1234. 
Consolidated  rate,  8700-1. 
Discount  system,  1236-40. 
Ezceesive,  alleged,  1179  ;  1207  ;  1234. 
Income  derived  from,  1240-2. 
Inequality  of,  1242-4. 
Liverpool  and  London  compared,  1187 ;  1235  : 

1242;  8701. 
Tables  of  comparison,  source  of,  and  method 

of  compilation,  1158-61 ;  1166  ;  1179. 
Tea,  charges  on,  8712. 
Travers  and  Sons',  payments  by,  8684. 
■    Trust,  levy  by.    See  sub-headiny  Trust. 

Warehouses  and  wharves,    1234-5 ;     8684-5 ; 
8704-11  ;  8716. 
Committee  on  the  Navigation  of  the  River  Thames 
■  1879 ;  1271. 

Cotton  trade,  decline  in,  1176-9. 
Customs,  Board  of: 

Trust,  representation  on,  10133;  10141. 
Working  of,  8701-2. 
Delivery  of  goods,  delay  in,  1207  ;  1244  :  8609-700. 
Disadvantages  of  Port  of  London,  1179-&L ;  1207. 
Dischaige  of  Cargoes : 

Delay  in,  1207 ;  1217-29 ;  1244. 
Liverpool,   comparison  with   London,   1183-7: 
8694-8;  8717. 

4Q 
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ROOSRSy   John  limes — continued. 
Docks : 

Accommodation  at,  1207  ;  1217.28. 
Depth  of  water  in,  1209-16. 
Expenditure  of  dock  companieSf  10232-6. 
Valuation   of,    10135-8;     10260-5;      10371-2; 

10378-80. 
(See  also  sub-keadinff  Trust.) 
Documents  handed  in  by  witness : 
Charges  at  various  ports,  1158. 
Delivery  of  goods  by  cart  from  up-town  wharves 
and   warehouses,    to   be   sent  to    docks    in 
(London  for  export,  time  limit,  8702. 
Girdlesitone,  Mr.  F.  B.,  letter  from,  copy  of, 

10136. 
Imports  to  United  Kingdom  and  to  London, 

8686. 
Meik,  Mr.  P.  W.,  letter  from,  10135. 
Travers  and  Sons,  Messrs.,  claims  for  discount 
under  Shipping  Bing  Agreement,  8601. 
Evidence  of  witness : 

Interests  represented,  8683-4. 
Keception  by  Boyal  Commission,  1158-60 ;  1172 ; 
1179-94;  1221^;  1229;  1267. 
Financial  position  of  Dock  Companies,  1262. 
France,  canal  system  in,  1247-60;   8703. 
Hamburg,  Port  ol : 

Canal  communication,  1247-50. 
Machinery,  1244. 

Return  issued  by  Foreign  Office,  1213-6. 
Transfer  of  trade  to,  8685-7. 
Imports  to  United  Kingdom  and  (London  1879  and 

1899,  oOoD. 
Insurance  charges  to  dock  companies,  1235. 
I/iverpool  i 

Charges  in,  1187;   1235;   1242. 
Discharge  of  vessels,  rapidity  of,  1183-7. 
Expenditure  on    working   ol   docks*    10139; 

10297-86;  10386-98. 
Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board : 
Constitution  of,  10211 ;  10314-6. 
Model  for  Trust  for  Port  of  London,  1252-6. 
Payment  not  received  by  members,  10141. 
Warehousing  business,  profits  of,  10145. 
Ijondon  and  India  Docks  Join/t  Comanittee,  attitude 

towards  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1193-5. 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

Constitution  and  objects  of,  1170-2 ;  1206. 
Dock  Companies,  representation,  1207. 
London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee,  at- 
titude towards,  1193-5. 
Bepresentation  on  Trust,  10133. 
Scheme  for  Trust.     See  sttb-heading  Trust. 
Views  of,  expressed  by  witness,  1172. 
London,  City  Corporation : 

Co-operation    in    formulating   scheme  declined 

by,  10134-5. 
Guarantee  for  loans,  10133 ;  10206  ;  10266-60 ; 

10298-306. 
Bate  in  aid,  levy  of,  10133  ;  10141  ;  10203-4 ; 

10307;  10341-2. 
Bepresentation    on    Trust.    10133 ;    10139-41 ; 
10210-1;  10296-301;  10342. 
liondon  County  Council : 

Co-operation  in  formulating  scheme  declined  by, 

10134. 
Guarantee  for  loans,  10135 ;  10206 ;  10066-60 ; 

10298-306. 
Bate  in  aid,  levy  of,  10133 ;  10141 ;   10203-4 ; 

10307;  10341-2. 
Bepresentation    on    Trust,    10133 ;    10139-41 ; 
10210-1 :  10298-301 ;  10342. 
Machinery  at  Docks,  1207  ;  1244-5. 
Monopoly,  partial,    originally  granted  to  London 

Dock  Companies,  1252. 
North  American  Bill  of  Lading,  8702. 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1172. 
Bailways : 

Communication  with  Docks,  1207 ;  1245-6. 
Purchase  of  Docks  by  railway  companies,  1245- 

6. 
Bates  in  London,  1246. 
Be-export  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  produce,  decline 

in  trode.   1172-3  ;   1175-9. 
St.  Katharine's  Dock,  sale  or  letting  of  warehouses 

at.  10365-70. 
IShipowners.  representation  cf  on  Trust.  10133. 
*ShipT)insr  Bing,  effect  of,  upon  trade   of  London, 

8688-93. 
flugar  Trade: 

Decline  in,  1172-5. 
Scattering  of,  1245-6. 


ROQI1RS9  John  Innes — continued. 

Tea  Clearing  House,  formation  of,  1242-4. 

Thames  Conservancy : 

Powers  of,  transfer  to  Trust  advooated,  10133. 
Betention     of     powers    above     Bichmond 
Lock,  10133;   10212. 
Bepresentation  on  Trust,  10133 ;  10212. 
Tilbury  Dock,  lighterage  from,  8710-11. 
Trade  of  Port  of  London,  importance  of,  1206. 
Transhipment  trade,  decline  in,  1172-3 ;  8685. 

Trinity  House . 

Powers  of,  transfer  to  Trust,  extent  advocated, 

10139;  10213-6. 
Bepresentation  on  Trust,  10133;   10213. 

Trust : 

Acts  of  Parliament  for  regulation  of,  10133. 
Area  of  jurisdiction,  10133  ;  10139  ;  10308. 
Bye-laws,  10133. 
Charges : 

Barges,    ohai^    on  inexpedient,    10135; 

10242-6. 
Goods     and    shipping,     levy  on,    10133; 
10135  r    10139;      10180-200;     10206-9; 
10217-31 ;'  10375-7. 
All  goods,  levy  on,  10135. 
Basis  of  calculations  as  to.  10325-33. 
Exports,  exemption  of,  10139. 
Bevenue  from,  estimate  of,  10139. 
Transhipment  goo<ls,  exemption,  10202, 
Value  and  weight  of  goods,  in  relation 
to,  10134. 

Committee  for  consideration  of  scheme,  10134. 
Conference  as  to,  10134-5  ;  10247-50. 
Conflicting  interests,  10135. 
Constitution    of    Board,      10133;      10139-41; 
10210-3 ;  10342. 

Municipal    and    Government    represciiia- 

tion,   10136;   10141. 
Shipowners  and  tradei's,  detail  work  to  "be 
undertaken  by,  10135  ;  10141 ;  10314-24. 
Cost  of  scheme,  estimate  of,  10136-9  ;  10254-5 ; 

10378-85. 
Discharge  of  cargoes  under,  10287-97. 
Docks : 

Administration   of,    10133. 

Construction  of  new  docks,  powers  as  10, 

10133. 
Valuation,     10136-8;    10260^;     10371-2; 
10378-80. 
Dredging    of    seaward    channels    and  shoals, 

10133 ;  10139. 
Expenditure    on    maintenance    and    improie- 
ments,  estimated,  10138-9  ;  10232-6 ;  10277- 
86  ;  10379-81 ;  10383  ;  10386-98. 
Financial  aid  from  public  authorities,  10133. 
Girdlestone,  Mr.  F.  B. ,  letter  from,  on  scheme, 

10135. 
Grain  cargoes,  handling,  10287-90. 
Lightermen,  representation  on  Trust  in  event 

of  charges  on  barges,  10133. 
Lighting  and  buoying,  retention  of  powers  by 

Trinity  House,  10139. 
Loans,   raising,   10133;    10138-9;     10256-60; 

10298-306. 
Meik,  Mr.  W.,  letter  from  on  scheme,  10135. 
Object  of,  IO133. 
Payment  of  members,  10141. 
Pilotage,  powers  as  to.  10133  ;  10139. 
Powers  of,  10135 ;  10139 ;  10212-6 ;  1030740. 
Preparation  of  scheme,  10129-32. 
President    and    vice-president,     election    of, 

10133-9. 
Purchase  scheme,  10133  ;  10270  ;  10311-3. 
Basis    of,     10133;     10141-2;     10146-50; 

10261-70. 
Cost  of,  10135-8 ;  10250-5  ;  10378-80. 
Disputes   as  to   valualtion,   settlement  of, 

10133. 
Hay's    Wharf,     exclusion    from    scheme, 

10312-3. 
Be-sale   of   w'harres,    warehouses,   skedi, 
cranes,  etc.,   10133;    10138;    10165-9; 
10171-2  ;  10272-6  ;  10343-52  ;  1036570. 
Riverside  property,  powers  as  to,  10133; 
10201 ;  10334-6. 
Bate  in  aid,  levy  of,  10133;  10135;  10139; 
10141 ;  10203-4  ;  10341-2. 

Revenue : 

Estimate  of,  10139. 
Sources  of,  10133. 
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ROGERS*  John  Innes — continued, 
Trusir— continixed. 

Thames    Conservancy,     retention     of    powers 

above  Richmond  Lock,  10133. 
Timber  cargoes,  handling,  10291-7. 
Views  as  to  generally,  1216 ;  1252-66. 
Warehouses,  exclusion  from  scheme,  10132-3 ; 
10136  ;  10142-5  ;  10151-88  ;  10235-41. 
Re-sale,  10133  ;  10138  ;  10165-9  ;  10171-2  ; 

10272-6;  10343-52. 
Short  time  warehouses,  regulations  as  to, 

10133;  10349-64;   10365-70. 
Timber  trade,  views  as  to,  10290-7. 
Underwriters,  representation  on  Trust,  10133. 
Vessels    entering    docks,     tonnage     of,     1240-2 ; 

10325-33. 
War  Office,  representation  on  Trust,  10133. 
Warehouses : 

Liverpool,  condition  of  warehousing  business 

at,  10237-9. 
Valuation  for  rating  purposes,  10136 ;  10240- 

1;  10250-1. 
(See  cdso  8vJ)heading    Trust — Warehouses,  ex- 
clusion from  scheme.) 
Watermen's  Company : 

Abolition     of    privileges     advocated,      1251  ; 

8703 ;  10141. 
Bye-law  as  to  towing  barges,  8703. 
Wharfingers : 

Charges  levied  by,  1234-5;  8684^;   8704-11; 

8716. 
Pool  or  combination  proposed,  1234-4. 
Representation  on  Trust,  10133. 

ROUSE,    GsoRaE,  partner  in  the  firm  of  R.  J.  Rouse 

and  Company,  Colonial  Brokers.    (See  Questions 
9688-9687.) 
Agreements  between  Dock  Companies  and  Wharfin- 
gers, effect  of  upon  trade  of  Port  of  London,  9695- 
606;  9673-85. 
Antwerp,  charges,  comparison  with  London,  9697: 

9646-62. 
Baizes,  delivery  of  cargoes  into,  charges  for,  9663 

72;  9686-7. 
Bremen,  charges,  comparison  with  London,  9697. 
Charges,    London  and  Foreign  Ports,   compared, 

9697-601;  9609-72. 
Coffee  trade,  wharves  used  by,  9600 ;  9679-80. 
Cotton  Trade  : 

Charges  on  coffee  and  cotton  at  London,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Havre,  and  Antwerp,  9697. 
Imports,   exports,  and  home  trade,    Port  of 

London,  9601-8. 
Transhipment  trade,  9602-6 ;  9681-6. 
Wharves  used  by,  9600 ;  9674-8. 
Evidence  of  witness : 

Literests  represented,  9689-90;  9694. 
Preparation  of,  9691-3. 

Havre,  charges,  comparison  with  London,  9697 : 
9612-8. 

RYDSR,  George  Lisle,  C.B.,  Chainnan  of  the  Board 
of  Customs.     (See  Questions  664-770  ;  11547-63.) 
Acts  of  Parliament  : 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act  1881,  676. 
Custuons  Consolidation  Act  1876,  676. 
Baizes,  conveyance  of  goods  in,  670 ;  721-4. 
Channel  of  river,  deepening,  views  as  to,  721-4. 
Concessions  by  Customs  Department,  limit  of,  676. 
Disadvantages  of  Port  of  London,  670 ;  676  ;  737  ; 

747. 
Discharge  of  cargoes,  supervision  of,  715-20. 

(See  cdso  Hours  for  discharge.) 
Documents  handed  in  by  witness : 

Dock  labourers'  hours  and  wages,  11663. 
Hours  for  discharge,  Customs  Officers'  overtime 

payments,  return  as  to,  11563. 
Imports  and  exports : 
Foreign  Ports,  11563. 
London,  Port  of,  and  other  largest  Porte 

of  United  Kingdom,  11563. 
Limits  of  Port  of  London,  statement  of, 
11548. 
Warehouses : 

Customs  bonded  warehouses,  list  of,  11548. 
St.  Katharine  Docks,  cases  for  opinion  of 
Law  Officers  as  to  powers  of  Customs 
Commissioners,  11548. 
"  Special  security  "  warehouses  : 
List  of,  11648. 

Minute  of  Board  of  Customs  as  to  con- 
trol over,  11566. 
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RYDSR,  George  Lisle,  C.B. — continued. 
Duties  paid  on  goods,  returns  as  to,  770. 
Hours  for  discharge: 

Free  goods,  regulations  as  to  free  time  and 

charged  time,  696-705  ;  715-20. 
Free  time,  extension  proposed,  676 ;  689-96 ; 
732-6. 
Cost  of,  estimate,  688 ;  733. 
Labourers,  hours  and  wages,  11563. 
Overtime  payments,  676  ;  705  ;  708-20  ;  11663. 
Regulations  as  to,  676-87  ;  706-7. 
Imports  and  exports : 

Decrease  in,  effect  of  on  commerce  of  London^ 

670-6. 
Dutiable  Goods,  proportion  of,  676  ;  740-6. 
Foreign  Ports,  competition  of,  effect  on,  766-70. 
London  and  Channel  Ports  1873-1899,  670-3 ; 

725-32;  753-62. 
Outports,  competition  of,  effect  on,  762-5. 
Prices  of  commodities,  fall  in,  676. 
Specific  articles,  information  as  to,  764 ;  770. 
Statement  as  to,  11563. 
Value  of  in  1899,  676  ;  758. 
Policy  of  Board  with  reference  to  Royal  Commis- 
sion, 669-70. 
Queenborough,  tonnage  entering,  return  as  to,  770. 
8t.    Katharine  Docks,  warehouses  at,   powers  of 

Customs  Oommissioners,  11648. 
Vessels  entering  Port  of  London,  tonnage  of : 
Increase  in  1877-1899,  676. 
Return  as  to  tonnage  and  number  of  vessels 
in  1899,  770. 
Wages,  dock  labourers,  11663. 
Warehouses  and  Wharves : 

Correspondence  as  to  removal  of  Crown  locks 

from  certain  tea  warehouses,  11548. 
Customs  bonded  warehouses,  list  of,  11548. 
Position  of,  670  ;  676  ;  737-9  ;  747-52. 
St.  Katharine  Docks,  warehouBes  at,  poweiB  of 

Customs  Commissioners  as  to,  11548. 
"  Special  security  "  warehouses : 
Customs  control  over,  11548-62. 

Minute  of  Board  of  Customs  respects 
ing,  and  letter  of  Treasury  contained 
therein,  11555-62. 
List  of,  11548. 

SAMUEL*  Alderman  Sib  Marcus,  Chairman  of  ike 
Special  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  London.     (See  Questions  7917-8320.) 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Administration  of  River  by  City  Corporation, 

statutes  granting  right,  7919. 
Customs  ami  Inland  Revenue  Aci  1886,  8262. 
Thames  Conservancy  Acts  1867  and  1894,  7919. 
Administration  of  Port : 

Funds,  existing,  inadequacy  of,  7919. 
Single  authority  advocated,  7919. 
Trust,  scheme  for.     See  mh-heciding  Trust. 
Admiralty,  representation  on  Trust,  7919  ;  8266-6. 

Barges,  charge  on : 

Decision  as  to  not  arrived  at  by  City  Corpora- 
tion, 7925  ;  7929  ;  7963-7  ;  8230  ;  8239-40. 
Repre^tation    of    lightermen   on   Trust   in 
event  of  charge,  8279-82. 
Bills  of  1899  and  1900,  as  to  charge  on  goods  and 

barges,  9024-5 ;  8306. 
Board  of  Trade,  representation  on  Trust,  7919. 
Bristol  Corporation,  political  influence  in,  7921. 
Business  carried  on  by  witness,  7919. 
Channel  of  River,  deepening,  necessity  for,  7929. 
Charges : 

Goods  and  ^barges,  charge  on  proposed,  7919 ; 

7922;  7928-9;  8305-19. 
Price  paid    by  consumer  for   goods,  shipping 
charges  no  influence  upon,  7919-20  ;  8007-9  ; 
8143-55. 
Trust,  levy  by.     See  suh-heading  Trust. 
Coal  Dues,  levy  of,  7927-8. 
Commission — Lower  Thames    Navigation  Commis* 

sion  1896,  7919. 
Customs,  Board  of,  non-representation   on  Trust,. 

8263-4. 
Deputations  from  Public  Bodies  as  to  Dock  Com- 
panies' proposals  in  1900,  8306-19. 
Discharge   of   cargoes,  delay    caused   by  Londoir 

Custom,  7929-34. 
Documents  handed  in  by  witness  : 

Burmah  rice  charter,  form  of,  7929. 
Charges  according  to  Liverpool  tariff,  calcaU- 
tions  as  to,  7927. 
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SAMUEL,  Alderman  Sir  Marcus — contiwied, 
DocumeiLts  handed  in  by  witness — continued. 
Coal  dues,  City  of  London,  7927. 
Discharge  of  cargoes,   apportionment  of  ton- 
nage between  Docks  and  River,  7927. 
Docks,  Port  of  London : 
Market  value,  7927. 
Revenue  and  expenses  1899,  7927. 
Trust: 

Debt  of,  composition  of,  annual  payment  in 
respect  of,  and  surplus  revenue  available 
for  payment,  7927. 
Revenue  and  expenses,  computation,  7927. 
Evidence  of  witness,  representative  of  City  Corpo- 
ration, 7930-4  ;  7980-1 ;  8004-6  ;  8020-1 ;  8026-9  ; 
8204-5  ;  8302-4. 
Funds,  existing,  for  administration  of  Port,  inade- 
quacy of,  7919. 
Importfl,  Foreign  and  Colonial,  to  Port  of  London, 
1899,  table  estimating  charges  on,  according  to 
Liverpool  Tariff,  7927 ;  8066-72, 
Xiverpool : 

Charges  on  shipping  and  goods : 
Prosperity  to  Port  resulting  'from,  7919. 

Revenue  derived   by  proposed   Trust   for 
Port  of  London,  estimate  on  basis  of, 
7927-8. 
Expenditure  on  Port,  comparison  with  expen- 
diture necessary  in  London,  7924. 
Management  by  experts,  7924. 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  scheme   proposed 

by,  criticism  of,  7921. 
London,  City  Corporation : 

Administratic.n  of  River — ^Acts  of  Parliament 

granting  right  of,  7919. 
Constitution  of,  7921-4 ;  8075. 

London  Oounty  Council,  repreeentation  on, 
8033. 
Election  of  memibers,  8073-6. 
Max^et  authority  for  Metropolis,  7919 ;  8198. 
Number  of  members,  8043-4. 
Policy  as  to  administration  of  Port,  7918. 
Political  character,  absence  of,  7921  ;  8076. 
Ratepayers,  proportion  represented  by,  7922 ; 

8033 ;  8040-1. 
Report  of  Special  Committee  as  to  Administra- 
tion of  Port,  7919  ;  8010-21  ;  8117-24 ;  8320. 
Roads  leading    to  docks,  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  repair,  7935-40. 
Sanitary    Authority,  retention   of   power    as, 

7919 ;  8078-82. 
Thames  Conservancy,  representation  on,  7919. 
Trust,  scheme  tfor.     See  sulhheading  Trust. 
London  County  Council : 

Exclusion  from  Trust  advocated  by  City  Cor- 
poration, 7926-7  ;  8010-7  ;  8030-2  ;  8129-37. 
Loans,  ratei  of  raising,  8033  ;  8212-5. 
Number  of  members,  8044-5. 
Political  cfhaitacter  of,  7921;  7924. 
Thames  Conservancy,  representation  on,  7926. 
Trust  advocated  by : 

Attitude  of  representatives  of  City  Corpo- 
ration towards  scheme,  8(^-4. 
Capital  expenditure,  control  proposed,  ob- 
jections to,  7921 ;  8181-2. 
Criticism,  general,  of  scheme,  7921 ;  7925. 
Merchants,  representation  on  Trust,  7919. 
Po«i«tion  held  by  witness,  7919. 
Railway  Companies.     See  stbfhJieading  Trust. 
Road  approaches  to  docks,  7935-40. 
Royal  Albert  Dock,  jetty  accommodation  : 
Extension  of  system  advocated,  7919. 
Shipowners'  neglect  of,  7934. 
Sanitary  Authority  for  the  Port,  7924  ;  8078-82. 
Shipowners,  representation  on  Trust,  7919. 
Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company,  warehouse  and 
dock  business,  separation  of,  for  purposes  of  ac- 
counts, 8218. 

Thames  Conservancy : 
Constitution  of : 

Defects  in,  7926. 

London,  City  Corporation,  representation. 
7919. 

London   County  Council,    representation, 

Loans,  rate  of  raising,  8033 ;  8212-5. 
Refflrenoe  to  by  witness  in  Court  of  Common 
♦^ouncil,  8141. 


SAMUEL,  Alderman  Sir  Marcos — ountinued. 
Thames  Conservancy — continued. 

Tonnage  aues,  increase  proposed,  7922. 
Transfer  of  powers  below  Richmond  advocated, 

7919;  7926. 
Witness  formerly  member  of,  7919 ;  8138. 
Tilbury  Dock,  jetty  accommodation  at,  7934. 
Trinity  House,  transfer  of  certain  powers  and  re- 
presentation on  Trust  advocated,  7919. 
Trust: 

Accommodation,  increase  under,  7929. 
Allocation  of  funds  to  improvement  of  water- 
ways, independently   of   other  business   of 
Port,  8257-60. 
Appeal,  tribunal  of,  7919  ;  8192-4 ;  8273-8. 
Area  of  jurisdiction,  7027. 
Barges,  charge  on : 

Decision  as  to  not  arrived  at  by  City  Cor- 
poniftion,    7925;    7929;    7963-7;    8230: 
8239-40. 
Refpresentation  of  lightermen  on  Trust,  in 
event  of  charge,  8279-82. 
Berths^  allotment  to  Teasels,  8287. 
Bill  for  formation  of  (Trust,   introduction  by 

Government  advocated,  8022-3. 
Charges,  levy  on  good&  and  shipping  advocated, 
7919 ;  7925 ;  7927-9 ;  7934 ;  7949-50 ;  7953-4? 
7958-67;  8007-9;  8050-5;  8183-92;  8208-11: 
8241-6. 

Incidence  of,  7919-20;  8007-9;  8143^5. 
Labour  perfoirmed  by  Authority  in  respect 

of  goods,  levy  irrespective  of,  7928. 
Revenue  derived  from  : 

Application  of,  7928;  8067-60. 
Bstimaite  on  basis  of  Liverpool  tariff, 
7927-8;     8066-72;     8085-91:     8098- 
110;  8161-6;  8283^ 

Constitution  of  Board,  7919;   7926:  8037-41: 
8263-72. 

Consumers,  non-representation  of,  8155. 
Cufitoms,  Board  of,  non-representation  of, 

8261-4. 
London,  Oity  Corporation,    representation 
of,  7919 ;  8039-40. 
Election  of  members,  8042-4. 
Interests  represented,  7921-4. 
London    County    Council,    non-representa- 

tion,  7926-7 ;  8010-17 ;  8030-2  ;  8129-37. 
Wharfingers   and   Lightermen,    non-repre- 
sentation   as    such,    8231-4;     8230-40: 
8246;   8255-6. 
Discharge  of  cargoes,  r^ulations  aa  to,  7928-9; 

7966. 
Expenditure    on    maintenance,    improyements, 

etc.,  estimate  of,  7927 ;  8092-6. 
Financial  aid  from  other  public  foodies,  cfbjec- 

tions  to,  7920-2. 
Funded   debt,    (interest    and     sinking-    fund, 

estimiate  of,  7927;  8096-7. 
Goveminent    as    guarantors    for    scheme   and 
creation  of  stock  as  trustee  security,  7919; 
7922;    7924;     7946^8;    7999-«)06;     8018; 
8055;   8155. 

Date  of  resolution  as  to,  8167-79 :  8200-3. 
Improvements  to  b©  carried  out  by,  7919. 
Licome : 

Application  of,  7928 ;   8257-60. 
Charges  based  on  Liverpool  Tariff,    esti- 
mate of  revenue  derived  from,  7927-8; 
8066-72;    8035-91;    8098-110;     8161-6; 
8283-6. 
Surplus,  estimate,  7927;  8097. 
Loans  raising,  8035-6. 
Lord  Mayor  as  retuminfr  officer,  7919. 
Mercantile  interes^e  of  Port,  consideration  of 

in  administration  of  funds,  8196-7. 
Number  of  members,  7919. 
Powers  of : 

Extent  of,  7919. 

Ind-ependenit  of  all  other  public  bodies, 
7919;  7924;  7926;  8077. 
Purchase  scheme : 

Dock     Companies'     undertakings,     7019; 
8065;  8117-21. 

Cost    of,    estimate    of,    7924;    7927; 
7941-5;    8066-9;    8064-6;    8094-5; 
8167-60. 
Principle   usually   ad(^pted,   8111-5. 
Moorings,  orivate.  8160. 
Railways,  7919  ;  8046-60 ;  8167. 
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BABHTEIiy  Aldemian  Sir  Marcus — continued. 
Trust — continued. 

Purchase  Scheme— cantinued. 

Warehouses  and   wharves,    inclusion     of, 
7919 ;  7924. 
Competition  resulting,  7934;  7966-68; 
8117-21;    8158-9;     6216-69;     8296- 
301. 
Construotion  of  warehousee,  powers  as 
to,  8051-4. 
Bailwaj  Companies : 

Agreements  with,  7919;   8048-9;  8227-30. 
Purchase,   extent  adYooated,7919,804^^ ; 

8157. 
BepresentAticn  on  Trust,  7919;  8267-9. 
Beport  of  Special  Committee  of  Common  Coun- 
cil, 7919;   8010-21;   8117-24;  832a 
Services  to  be  performed  for  vessels,  8288-94. 
Summary  of  recommendaltdons    made  by    City 
4>>rporatioii,  7027. 
Underwriters,  representation  on  Trust,  7919 ;  8270. 
Warehouses  and  wharves.     See  suh-heading  Trust — 

Purchase  Scheme. 
Watermen's  Company,  'abolition    of  powers    advo- 
cated, 7019. 

SANDFORD,     Adolphtjs  Lewis,    Pilot     (See  Ques- 
tions 11385-11474.) 
.    Aipprentices,  charge    of  barges,    legulations    as  to, 
11406-7. 
Bargee: 

Eastwood   and   Company's   barges,    navigation 

of,  11446-6. 
Litigation  as  to  barge  traffic,  11447-50. 
Medway     barges,      navigation     on     Thames, 
'Shovellers"    employed,   n387;    11307-401; 
11404  ;' 11417-20  ;  11423-W;  11462-9. 
Smeed,    Dean  and    Company,    navigation    of 

barges  of,  11443-4. 
Thames,  difficulty  of  navigation  on,  11387-9^ 
Towing  of : 

Dangers    of,    compared    with    navigation 
under  oars,  11408-10 ;  114402 ;  11470-4. 
Licensed  men  employed  on  tugs,  11387; 
11421-2. 
Experience  of  witness    as  pilot  and  as  apprentice 
of  Watermen's  Company,  11387  ;  11411-6  ;  11451- 
61-11469. 
Licences    for   lightermen,  advantages    of  system, 

11387-96;  11462. 
Pilotage,  compiJsory,  vhips   under,  11386. 
.   Yesselfl  piloted  Iby  witness,  tonnage  of,  11387. 

8ANDFORD,    William   ISenbt,    Pilot.    {See  Ques- 
tions 4385-4457.) 
British  India  Company,   length  of  longest  ship, 

4408. 
Buoys  in  river,  information  as  to,  4406. 
(See  cdso  suh-heading  Mooring  Buoys.) 
Channel  of  River : 

Deepening,  views  as  to,  4389-90  ;  4405. 
Width  of,  views  as  to,  4409-13. 
Companies    employing    witness,     4387 ;     4401-2 ; 

4423. 
Dredgers  used  in  river : 

Position  of,  4396 ;  4456-7. 
Thames  Conservancy,  authority  for,  4453-5. 
Experience  of  witness  as  pilot,  4385-8. 
7og  and  smoke,  difficulties  caused  by,  4392 ;  4426- 

39. 
Lights: 

Alteration  in,  information  as  to,  4406-7. 
Screening  of  electric  lights,  4393-4 ;  4397-400. 
Mooring  Buoys,  additional  advocated,  4426-33. 
Deptford,  for  cattle  ships,  4391. 
Gravesend  Beach,  4395. 
Number  of  ships  piloted  yearly  by  witness,  4424. 
Shrimpers  and  sailing  barges,  difficulties  caused 

by,  4449-53. 
Trade  comibi nations   of  Pilots,    non-existence  of, 

4442-3. 
iTessels  * 

Detention  of,  4414-48. 
Draught  of,  4404. 

SAROAMT.      Wnjxuf,    Chairman  of    the    London 
Metal  Exchange.    (See  Questions  9134-9174.) 
Bills : 

London  and  India  Docks  Company's  Bill  1901, 

9168-74. 
London  and   India  Docks  Joint  Committee's 
Bill  1900,  9137. 


SAROAMTy  VfiWisaa— continued. 

Business  carried  on  by  witness,  9161-3. 
Charge    on  goods   and   (barges  proposed,    9136-7; 
9143-6. 
Ad  Valorem  charge  on  goods,  9159-60. 
Metal  trade,  effect  of  on,  9136-41 ;    9147-57 ; 

9159-60. 
Transhipment  trade,  exemption  from  charge  on 
goods,  0168-74. 
Competiaon  ibetween  London  and  Foreign  Ports, 

as  to  metal  trade,  9136-7 ;  9139-40 ;  9149-57. 
Decline  in  metal  trade  of  United  Kingdom,  9135. 
Discharge  of  cai^^es,  method  of,  9158. 
Evidence  of  (witness : 

Date  of  preparation,  9171-4. 
Interests  represented,  9137-8. 
Funds  for  dock  improvements,   contributions  to, 

9142. 
Galvanised  iron  trade,  9137 ;  9147-57. 
Principal  metals,  9136. 
Profits  of  metal  trade,  9136-7. 
Transhipment  trade: 

Charges  on  goods,   proposed,    exemption  from. 

9168-74. 
Proportion  of  metal  trade  of  Port  of  London, 
9164-7. 


SCHILIiER,    Febduhand  Philif  Maxiuiliak.     Ad- 
dress on  behalf  of  the  Short  Sea  Traders'  Asso- 
tion.     (iSiee  pages  603-605.)    (2V^  refer encti  givm^ 
are  to  pages.) 
Accommodation    and  facilities.    Port  of  London, 

604-5. 
Act  of  Parliament — ^Thames  Conservancy  Act  1894, 

603. 
Administration  of  Port : 

Central  authority  advocated,  604. 
Trust,  views  as  to*  604-5. 
.  Barges,  charge  on,  proposed,  604-5. 
Channel  of  river,  deepening,  views  as  to,  604-5. 
Charges,  Port  of  Lonaon : 

Comparison  with  other  ports,  604. 
Goods  and  barges,  charge  on,  proposed,  604-5. 
Shipping,  charge  on,  advocated,  605 
Tluunes  Conservancy,  tonnage  dues  levied  by, 
603. 
Docks : 

Purchase  scheme,  604-5. 
Short  Sea  Traders'  Association,  docks  not  used 
by,  604-5. 
Foreign  Ports,   analogieci  drawn  from,   fallacious, 

604. 
Funds  for  improvement  of  port,  method  of  raising, 

605. 
Goods,  charge  on,  proposed,  604-5. 
Liverpool,  conditions  at,  not  comparable  with  Port 

of  London,  604. 
Outports,  analogies  drawn  from,  fallacious,  604. 
Thames  Conservancy,  tonnage  dues,  levy  of,  603. 
Trust: 

Purchase  of  Dock  Companies'  undertakings, 

inexpedient,  604-5. 
Traders,  representation  on,  604. 
Wharves  in  river,  extension  of  system  advocated, 
604-5. 

SCOTT,  Charles    James    Cater,    Chairman    of    the 
London  and  India  Docks  Company.    (See  Ques- 
tions  601-663 ;  5680-6695;  7038;  7916.) 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Customs  Consolidation  Act  1863,  6581 ;  5684. 
East  and  Wtet  India  Dodc  Company's  Acis 

1874  and  1882,  6567,  6390. 
Bast  India  Dock  Company's  Act  1803,  5581. 
Government  Loans  to  City  Corporation  under, 

6583u 
Legal  Quays,  Acts  referring  to,  6199-200. 
Legislation  as  to  docks  and  warehouses,  his- 
torical statement,  602^. 
London  and  India  Docks  Company's  Act  1901, 

6687. 
London    and    India  Docks  Joint    Committee's 
Acts,  502-3;   636;   587;  6685-90;  5719-24; 
6368-84. 
Copies  of  Acts  to  be  supplied  to  Boyal 
Commission,  604-10. 
London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks  Acts,  5687. 
London  Dock  Company's  Act  1800,  5581. 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  6262 ;  6446 ;  6468 ; 
6535-7. 
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SCOTT,  Charles  James  C&teT— continued. 
Acts  of  Parliament — continued. 

Beconstruetion    of    dock     companies      under,. 

5583-4. 
Royal  Victoria  Dock  Act    1850,  6564. 
St.    Katharine    Dock    Company's    Ac*    1825, 

6205-8;  6582. 
Thames    Watermen's    and  Lightermen's    Act 

1893,  16454;*  6458. 
Tilbury  Dock  Act  1882,  6897-909. 
Warehousing  Acta  1803  and  1832,  6581 ;  6684. 
«  West  India  Dock  Act  1799,  5681 ;  6583 ;  6193  5 

6201-3;  6207;  6^6^. 

Administration  of  Port  by  Public  Authority,  views 
as  to: 
Compensation,  6626 ;  6144-6. 
Competition,  difficulties  as  to,  5626. 
Extent  and  cost  of  purchase  scheme,  6626. 
Funds,  method  of  raising  advocated,  5648-62 ; 

6421-3. 
Loans,  cost  of  raising,  London  C'">unty  Council 

and   Dock   Companies,    compared,    562(K6; 

564a61;  6127-43. 
Management,    disadvantages    of    as  compared 

with  that  of  dock  companies,  5616. 
Warehouses,  inclusion  in  scheme,  5626. 

Agreements   entered    into  by   London   and   India 
Docks  Joint  Committee,  5673-95  ;  5917-80 ; 
5997-6016  ;  6026  ;  6489-68. 
Control  of  quays,  eflFect  on  power  of  dock  coBl- 

panies  as  to,  6696-601a  ;  6612-6. 
Financial    decline    of   docks,    coincident  w4«tii 
period  of,  6482-9. 
Antwerp,  charges,  comparison  with  London,  5628. 
Atlantic  Transport  Company : 

American  Bill  of  Lading  adoption  of,  5595-6 ; 
5656  ;  6037-8. 
Agreement  as  to,  non-existent,  5673-4. 
Discharge  and  loading  of  vessels,  rapidity  of, 

5696-6. 
Improvement   of   berths    at   Tilbury   contem- 
plated, 5662. 
Barges : 

Charges  on : 

Act  of  Parliament  introducing  exemption 
clauses,    5561;    5583;    6193;    6201-3; 
6207;  6216^. 
Action  as  to :  Burham  Brick,   Lime  and 
Cement  Company  v,  London  and  India 
Docks  Joint  Committee,   6700^;  6368* 
66. 
Arguments  in  favour  of,  6681-99 ,  6616-20. 

Summary  of,  5771. 
Bills  promoted  by  Dock  Companies.     See 

that  suh-lheading. 
Congestion  of  docks,  relief  in  event  of, 

6147^0. 
Definition  clauses  in  Act  granting  exemp- 
tion from  charges,  570Q-2. 
Facilities  granted  in  event  of,  6662. 
Income  anticipated  from,  5626-7 ;  6147-60. 
Loss  to  dock  companies  from  inability  to 

charge,  5783-7. 
Pamphlet    as    to    repeal     of    exemption 

clauses,  6083-5. 
Power  granted  to  other  docks  and  harbours, 

6772-3. 
Pio:posale  of  London  and  India  Docks  Com- 
pany as  to,  5616. 
Summary  of,  6626. 
Boyal  Albert  Dock  Extension  Bill,  ques- 
tion omitted  in,  6682-7. 
Compensation  to  lightermen  on  institution  of 

docks,  5581-2  ;  5703-12 ;  6070. 
Decline    of    lighterage    after    institution    of 

docks,  6581-2  ;  5606-7 ;  585&^. 
Definition  clauses  in  Act  granting  exemption 

from  charges,  67O0-2 ;  6368^. 
Distinction  between  barges  and  lighters,  5856^. 
Dredging    in    docks    necessitated    by,    5697; 

6304-19. 
Facilities  in  using  dooks  : 

Claims  in  excess  of  rights,  5878-81. 
Granted  as  right  in  event  of  levy  of  charge, 
5562. 
Free  water  limit,  danger  incurred  by  bargea 

lying  outside,  6797-9. 
Xabour   and  expense   incurred  by  dock  com. 
panics  in  respect  of,  5597. 


SCOTT,  Charles  Jame«  Cater — continued. 
Barges — continued. 

Landing  rate  on  goods,  circumstance  authorise 

ing,  6583-92. 
Necessity  for  lighterage  in  Port  of  liondon, 

5617-20. 
Number  of  barges  using  docks  of  Joint  Com* 
mittee : 
Increase,  5596-7. 
Beduction  in  event  of  levy  of  charge,  6147. 

50. 
Beturns  as  to,  6606 ;  660a 
Quay  rate,  low,  proibable  effect  of  on  congestion 

of  docks,  6669^. 
Begulation  of  traffic,  powers  of  dock  company 

as  to,  6719-24 ;  6368-64. 
Size  of  barges : 

Increase  in,  5581 ;  5596-7 ;  5605-9 ;  6800 ; 

6623-40. 
Measurement  of  tonnage,  method  of,  6436- 

67. 
Beturn  as  to,  5605 ;  5606 
Bills  promoted  by  d^ock  companies  : 

Chaise  on  ibarges  and  goods,  bills  for  : 

Session  1856,  6567  ;  5762-69 ;  6772 ;  6210* 

3;  6356-7. 
Session  1900,  5696-7 ;  5762-66. 
Session    1901,    5596-8;  66263;  6788^; 
6027;  6464-5;  6469;  6468-77. 
Contsitruction  of  docks,   bills  for,   subeequeot 
to  1856,  exemption  clause  included  in,  5863- 
70. 

Omission  of  clause  in  1663,  and  insertion 
bv  House  of  Lords,  6868. 
Boyal  Albert  Dock  Extension  Bill  1901,  5582- 
7;  6627;  6302^3. 
Bills  of  Lading.     See  sub-heading  North  American 

Bill  of  Lading. 
Burham    Brick,    Lime   and   Cement    Company   v. 
liondon  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee,  case 
of,  5700-2 ;  6358-66. 
Channel  of  river,  de^>ening : 
Depth  required,  5667-70. 
Boyal  Al})ert  Dook,  extension,  impoirtanoe  of 

in  relation  to,  6151-5. 
Witness   no  authority  as  to   dred^ng  river, 
6066. 
Charges,  Port  of  London  : 

Direct  shipment  froon  New  York  to  London, 
cost  of,   comparison  with  cost  of  tranship* 
ment  at  Hamburg,  5620^. 
Holland,  Mr.,  statement  as  to,  6028. 
Liverpool,  comparison  with,  case  of  "Polifla- 

cian,"  5589-91 ;  6608-14. 
Summary  of  proposals  of  London  and  India 

Docks  Company,  5626. 
(See    also    sub-headings    Barges,    Goods,    anct 
London  and  India  Docks  Company.) 
Coasting  vessels,  preference  for  dxxsks  as  compared 
with  river,  6606w 

Committee : 

Docks,  construction  of.  Committee  of  1810  on, 

5581. 
Foreign  Trade,  Select  Committee  of  1823  on, 

502-3;    5581-2;    5596-7;    5703-12;   5853-9; 

6070  ;  6187-90 ;  6204-6. 
Biver  Thames,  condition  of,  Commvttee  of  1836 

on,  5859-60. 
West  India  Dock  Bill    179P,  Committee  00, 

5583. 

Compensation : 

Construction  of  docks,  compensations  awarded, 

5581-2  ;  5703-12  ;  6070-2. 
Purchase  of  docks,  compensation  in  evMit  (rff 

5626  ;  6144-6. 

Cmnes : 

Charges  levied  for  use  of,  6423-6. 
Provision  of,  in  docks,  5639-62 ;  5664-6« 

Discharge  of  Cargoes : 

Cost  of.     See  sub-heading  Charges. 

Quav,  discharge  on : 
Delay  in,  6695-601a. 
Guano,  nitnate  of  soda,  bone  or  !>oo®  *!j» 

quav  rent  for  vessels  laden  with,  5671- 

2. 
Incidence  of  charge,  6251-2. 
Low  rate  for,  probable  effect  00  oong^tion 

of  docks,  6569-82. 
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3COTT,  Oharles  James  O&tei-^ontinued. 
DiBohajge  of  Cargoes — continued. 
Bapidity  of: 

Importance  of,  6696. 

Increase  proba'ble  in  event  of  charge  on 
barges,  6607. 
(See  also  sub-heading  Bills  of  Lading.) 
Dividends  paid  by  Dock  Companies,  660(M. 
Dock  accommodation,  for  large  steamers,  643-62 ; 

6628. 
Dock  Strike,  1899 : 

Discharge   of   cargoes,    custom   adopted   sub- 
sequent to,  6963-7. 
Police,   Metropolitan,  protection    of    refused, 
cases  of,  637*4-89. 
Documents  handed  in  by  witness  ; 

Acts    of    Parliament — Dock    and    Warehouse 
legislation  and  consitruotion : 
From  170©  to  1823,  602. 
Subsequent  to  1823,  603. 
Barges,   number,   description  and  tonnage  of, 

returns  ws  to,  6606. 
Bert^hs,  appropriate,  agreement  as  to.  6000. 
Capital  Account,  London  and  St.  Kaltharine 
Docks  Company,  East  and  West  India  Dock 
Company,  and  Joint  Committee,  6680. 
Capital  pofwers  of  London  and  India  Dockft 

Company,  aifter  issue  of  new  stock,  6680. 
Charges : 

Leviable  at  certain  port«  having  powers  to 
charge  barges  and  goods  carried  iJierein, 
6606. 
London    and    India    Docks    Joint    Com- 
mittee : 

"Politician,"    correspondence    as    to, 

6614. 
Statutory  powers,  612. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Trade,  1823. 

Report  of    and  observations  on  that  Re- 
port, 603. 
Compensations,  Port  of  Londbn,  in  1824,  6070. 
Consolidated  Fund,  payments  out  of,  6683. 
Dividends  paid  by  Dock  Companies,  6680. 
Docks,  Port  of  London,  institoltion  of  : 
Compensation  paid,  6070. 
Historical  statement  as  to,  602. 
East  and  West  India  Dock  Company  : 

Capital  raised  and  expended,  expenditure 
of  income  on  capital  works  and  on  main- 
tenance,   and    interest    and    dividends, 
614. 
Property  belonging  to,  610. 
Expenditure,   Loudon  and  India  Docks  Joint 

Committee,  5606 ;  6680-81. 
Freight  fluctuations  1869-1809,  5606. 
London    and   India  Docks   Joint   Committee, 
earnings   and  expenses,    shipping,    exports, 
landings  and  stocks,  5605. 
London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks  Company : 
Capital  raised  and  expended,  expenditure 
of  income  on  capital  works  and  mainte- 
nance and  interest  and  dividends,  514. 
Property  belonging  to,  610. 
Korth  American  Bill  of  Lading,  as  employed 
by  Atlantic    Transport  Company,    copy    of, 
6411. 
Outports,  accommodation  and  constitution  of, 
and  returns  on  capital  invested  in  dock  and 
harbour  accommodation,  653. 
Revenue   and  expenses   of  Joint   Committee, 
1890,  with  correspondence  relating  thereto, 
5581. 
Royal  Albert  Dock,   levels  at  liigh  water  in 

river  at  Qalleons  entrance,  5580. 
Stock : 

Issue  of  by  London  and    India    Docks 

Company,  5680. 
Market  value  of,  London  and  St.  Katha- 
rine Docks  Coonipany,  Ea«t  and  West 
India  Dock  Company,  and  Joint  Com- 
mittee, 5560. 
Tilbury  Dock,  delivery  of  goods  by  rail  and 

water,  proportion  of  out-turn  tonnage,  5580. 
Vessels : 

Foreign  Trade,  vessels  in,  entering  Port 

of  London,  6605. 
Largest  afloat,  and  ability  of  docks  to  re- 
ceive them,  643. 
Largest  entering  each  of  Joint  Committee's 

Docks,  5581. 
Loaded  vessels   enterini^  docks  of  Joint 
Committee,  626;  5605. 


SCOTT,   Charles  James  Cater — continued. 
Documents  handed  in  by — continued. 
Vessels — continued. 

Tonnage  and  number  of,   tables  as  to, 
5606. 
Works : 

Atmounts  charged  to  revenue  in  respect  of 

new  works  by  London  Dock  Company 

and  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company,  5580. 

Construction  by  London  and  India  Docks 

Joint  Committee  since  1823,  503. 

Dredging  in  docks,  expenditure  on,  876-7 ;  5580 ; 

5662-3. 
Ducktiam  v.  Grbbs,  and  Duckham  v.  Perkins,  cases 

of,  6374^. 
East  and  West  India  Dock  Company : 

Advance  made  by,  to  Joint  Committee,  572-3  ; 
•  575-6. 

Agreements  with  shipowners,  5910-27. 
Capital  authorised  and  created,  634-42  ;  6680. 
Creditors'  claiim«,  arrangement  as  to,  534. 
Debenture  stock,  598-604  ;  6132-6. 
Dividends,    666;    598-604;    5680-1;   6081-2; 

6093-7. 
Earnings : 

Bate  per  cent.,  598-604. 
Share  capital,  earnings  on,  6596. 
Sum  paid  in  interest  and  dividends,  1889- 
1899,  excess  over  earnings,  6063-7. 
Expenditure,  6587. 

Capital  expenditure,  543. 

Sales  of  land,  deduction  on  account 

of,  643-68. 
Total,  568-72. 
Kevenue  Account: 

Maintenance,  charges  for,  559-60. 
Works,  charges  for,  660  ;  664  ;  579. 
Income,    increase   in    relation   to   capital   ex- 
penditure, 5587. 

Incorporation  in  1838,  5683-4. 
Interest : 

Capitalised,  562;  579. 

Payments  of,  598-604. 
Land  values,  increase  in,  566-7. 

Stock : 

Debenture  stock,  698-604 ;  6132-6. 
Market  value  of,  626-9  ;  6580. 
Works,  expenditure  on,  560  ;  664  ;  568-72  ;  579. 
East  India  Dock,  i^mprovements  contemplatcKi  in, 

5662;  5696;  6604;  6608. 
East  India  Dock  Company  : 

Amalgamation  with.  West  India  Dock  Com- 
pany, 5583-4. 
Construction  of  dock  at  Blackwall,  5581. 
Dividends  paid  by,  5580. 
Expenditure,  561. 

Monopoly  granted  to,  expiration  of,  5581. 
Iteconstitution  iui  1808,  5683. 
East  London  Railway  Company,  sum  paid  for  line 

under  docks,  534. 
Financial    position    of    dock     companies,    5887; 
6017-22. 

Comonencement  of  period  of  unsound  condi- 
tion, 6081-2. 

Free  trade,  efl'ect  on  business  of  docks,  5584 ;  5697. 
Freehold  property,  docks  as,  5871-81 ;  6690^. 
Freights: 

Fluctuations  in,  table  showing,  6605  ;  5608. 
Reduction  in  1869-1899,  5597. 
Funds  for  general  improvement  of  port,  method  of 

raising  advocated,  6849-62  ;  6421-3. 
Glasgow,  post  of,  iinancial  position,  probable  effect 

on,  of  withdrawal  of  charge  on  barges  and  goods, 

5597-8;  6777-82. 

Goods : 

Charges  on : 

Arguments  in  favour  of,  5681-90 ;  5616. 
Aitides    affected    by    proposed    charges, 

6640-6. 
Bills  promoted  by  dock  companies.     See 

thoit  sub-heading. 
Comparison  of  London  with  other  poits  as 

to,  5590. 
Exaction    and     subsequent    withdrawal, 

5581. 
Income  anticipated  from,  5626-7. 
I^mit  to  goods  actually  carried,  56^. 
Summary  of  proposals  as  to,  5626. 
Transhipment    trade,    exemption,    5696; 

5626^;  6788-91:  6466^77. 
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SCOTT,  Charles  James  Cater — continued. 
Goods — continued. 

Delivery  of  goods : 

Direct  delivery,    increase    in   custom    of, 

5596-7. 
Immediate  consumption,  delivery  for,  in- 
crease in  custom  of,  5697. 
Government  loans  to  port,  repayment  of,  5583; 

5749-52;  6073-80. 
Grain  silos,  introduction  of,  6639 ;  5662. 
Hamibarg,  Port  of : 

Increase  in  tonnage  enterin<^,  5606. 
Steamers  una»ble  to  get  up  to,  5596. 
Historical   account  of  exemption  of  barges  from 

charge,  5581. 
Hull,  exemption  of  barges  from  charge,  5631-6. 
Imports  and   exports,  London  and  Indi&  Docks, 
1899,  proportion  on  which  no  charge  was  levied, 
5597. 
Iflle  of  Dogs,  canal  and  docks  : 
Construction,  5581. 

Purchase    by    West    India    Dock    Company, 
5582-3. 
Liverpool : 

Accommodation  for  large  ships,  and  appropria- 
tion of  berthe,  5628. 
Anchorage  dues,  levy  of,  5681 ;  6431-5. 
Charges,    comparison  with    London,   5589-91 ; 

5606;  560&'14. 
Financial  position  of  Trust,  probable  effect  on, 
of  withdrawal  of  charge  on  goods,   5597-8, 
5777-82. 
Loans,    raising,    cost   of,    comparison   of   London 
Countv  Council  or  other  public  authoriitv,  and 
dock  companies,  5660-6 ;  5648-51 ;  6127-43. 
London  and  India  Docks  Company : 

Agreements.     See    suh-heading    London     and 

India  -Docks  Joint  Committee. 
Amalgamation  of  London  and  St    Katharine 
Dock  Company  and   East  and  We=t  India 
Dock  Company,  6580-1;  5587. 
Appropriated  B-erths : 

Agreements    as    to,    6973-80;  5997-6016; 

6489-541. 
Rent  paid  for,   6490-1;  6511-9;  6527. 
Tonnage  of  goods  dealt  with  at.  6528-35. 
Barge  pond,  formation  proposed,   6302-3. 
Barge  traffic,  control  of,  bye-laws  as  to,  6367- 

402. 
Brokers,  bonuses  ^,  6278-84. 
Capital : 

Amount  available  for  working  expenses, 

5580. 
Borrowing  powers,  5580. 
Expenditure  contemplated,  5636-43. 
Charges : 

Amount  of  goods  sent  away  from  docks,  on 
which  no  charge  is  levied,  5581 ;  5599 ; 
6403-18. 
Barges.     See  that  suhheading. 
Discount  allowed,  5679-83,  6646-9. 
Full  power  not  exercised,  6023-34 ;   6326- 

7;  6413^20. 
Goods.     See  that  subheading. 
"Politician"  oharges  levied  on,  5589-91; 

5606-14. 
Quay  rents : 

Increase,  objection  to,  5597. 
Kemission  on  levy  of  warehouse  raites, 
6e30A 
Railway   companies,    charges    levied    on. 

6235-7. 
Shipping  rates,  raising,  objection  to,  5597. 
Ships  worked  by  company,  6285-8. 
Unclaimed  goods,  charges* on,  6274-V. 
Warehousing    charges,    5679-87  ;  6230-4  ; 
6320-8. 
Conflictine:    interests    under  private  manage- 
ment, 6086-91. 
Directors,  names  and  qualifications  of,  5616. 
Discharge  of  cargoes  : 

Dummies,  provision  of,  6292-301. 
Frozen  meat  trade,  6289-98. 
Goods  dischars;ed,  description  and  tonnasre 
of,  5581 ;  6516-9. 

Dividend,  maximum,  proposal  as  to,  6040-3 : 
6049-51. 

Earnings,  return  as  to,  5606 ;  5608. 


SCOTT,  Charles  James  C>ater— conttniicd. 
London  and  India  Docks  Co. — continued. 
Expenditure : 

Authorised,  and    charged   to   revenue  in 

first  four  months  of  1901,  5663. 
Improvement    of   Port,    expenditure   on, 
contemplated    and   discussed,    5636-43 ; 
5662-3;  5696-7;  5716-8;  5792-5;  6044- 
67. 
Memorandum  on,  6602-12  ;  6616-22 ; 
6662-6. 
Return  as  to,  5605. 
Foreign  trade  of  Port,  proportion  taken  by, 

5606. 
Freehold  propertv,  docks  considered  as,  6871- 

81 ;  6690-5. 
Income  derived  from  rents,  6650-8. 
Privileges  of  company,  5809-19. 
Rent,  income  derived  from,  6650-8. 
Reserve  fund,  proposal  as  to,  5626 ;  6043. 
Separation  of  business  of  Uxvper  and  Lower 

Docks,  difficulty  of,  £847 ;  6659-5L 
Stock : 

Debenture   and   preference,    interest   on, 

5743-8. 
Issue  of,  5580 ;  5742. 
*  Summary  of  proposals  for  improvement  of  Port 

and  position  of  Dock  Companies,  5626. 
Vessels  entering  docks : 

Accommodation  for  large  steamers,  5628. 
Goods    discharged    from,  5581 ;  6478-81 ; 

6516-9. 
Largest  ships,  return  as  to,  5581. 
Proportion  to  vessels  entering  .port,  5605 ; 
6057-63. 
Warehouses : 

Area  for  goods  at,  626. 
Chafes,  6230-4;  6320-8. 

Discounts  allowed,  5679-87. 
Erection  of,  dates  of,  6329-38. 
Increased  shed  accommodation  proposed, 

6662-6. 
Separate,  necessary   for  different  trades, 

6240-6. 
Separation  of  warehousing  from  shippiUj^ 
business,  difiiculty  of,  5843-8  ;  6340-54  ; 
6669-90. 
Wool  warehouses,  congestion  at,  6238-9. 
London  and  India  Dockf.  Joint  Committee : 

Acts  of  Parliament  referring  to,  502-3  :  536 ; 
587  ;  5685-90  ;  5719-24  ;  6368-84. 
Copies  of  Acts  to  be  supplied  to  Royal 
Commission.  504-30. 
Agreements  entered  into  by,  5931-61. 

Appropriated    berths,    agreements    as   to, 

5973-80  ;  5997-6016  ;  6489-541. 
Production  of  documents,  question  as  to, 

5887. 
Millwall    and    Surrey    Commercial    Dock 

Companies,  6928-50. 
Wharfingers,    agreements    with,    6675-6 ; 
6542-68. 
Capital  account,  574  ;  577-9  ;  5580.     . 
Expenditure  on,  1889-1899,  672-80. 
Charges    levied,     1882-1887,    and    privileges 

granted,  5888-906. 
Discharge  of  cargoes,  transfer  of  obligation  as 
to,  to  shipowners,  5823-34 ;  5897-909 ;  5957- 
76;  6489-510. 
Earnings  of  companies,  distribution  of,  6095. 
Expenditure : 

Capital  Expenditure  1889-99,  572-80. 
Dredging,  5597. 
Maintenance,  580-5  ;  605-9. 

Details    of,    6068-9 ;    6666-8 ;    7008 ; 
7916. 
Police,  5597 ;  6392-402. 
Rates  and  taxes,  5597. 
Return  as  to,  5581 ;  5605. 
Wages  and  salaries,  expenditure  on,  in 

proportion  to  income,  582042. 
Works,  579-80 ;  5587. 

Revenue  account,  charge  to,   change 

of  system,  580-4. 
System  of  accounts,  585-7;  6099-102. 
Warehousing  and  shipping  business, 
proportion     of     expenmture     on, 
6103-15. 
Formation  of,  5587 ;  5928-30. 
Import  goods,  tonnage  of,  paying  dues  to  Joint 
Committee,  5587-8 ;  6116-21. 
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London    and    India    Docks    Joint    Committee — 
continAied. 
Income : 

Goods,  income  derived  from,  5820-42. 
Increase,    rate  of  from   180(^1809,   table 

showing,  5687-9. 
Statement  of  for  1899,  and  correspondence 
relating  thereto,  5Si31. 
Loans,  cost  of  raising,  comparison  with  London 

Ooanty  Council  loans,  6128-43. 
Maiiagemeint,  extravagance  in  denied,  5628. 
Powers,  statutory,  of  Joint  Committee,  510-3. 
Shipowners,  representaiion  on  Board,  5628. 
Stock,  value  of,  526-9  ;  5580. 
Termination  of,  587  ;  5580. 
Vessels  entering  docks,  tonnage  of,  5587-9 ; 

6116-21. 
Warehouses : 

Decline  in  business  of,   5584A-6 ;    5589 ; 
5597  ;  5826-8  ;  6427-30  ;  6566^  ;  6578-9. 
Expenditure  on,  6103-15. 
Value  of  property,  610-26. 
Lond(»i  and  St.  Katharine  Docks : 

Coasting  steamers,  exemption  from  dock  rate, 

5628. 
Expenditure  on,  519  ;  521. 
London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks  Convpany  : 
Agreements  with  shipowners,  5910-27. 
Amalgamation,  519. 
Capital : 

Authorised  and  created,  514 ;  518  ;  536-42. 
Expenditure,  519-25. 
Return  showing  capital  acooont,  5580. 
Dividends,  587-97;  5580-1. 
Earnings : 

Excess  over  sum  paid  in  dividenda,  1889- 

1899,  6092-7. 
Rate  per  cent. ,  587  ;  599-600  ;  5596. 
Expenditure : 

Capital  expenditure,  519-25. 
Maintenance,  530-1. 
Works,  532-4 ;  579  ;  5587. 
Income,  increase  in,  5587. 
Stock: 

Deibentnres  and  debenture  stock,  514-8 ; 

520  ;  587-97  ;  6131-4L 
Preference  stock,  514. 
Value  of,  514 ;  526-9  ;  5580. 
London  Docks : 

Constmotions  of,  5681-2. 
Entranoes : 

New,    construction    contemplated,    5662; 

5696  ;  6604  ;  6612. 
Shadwell,  dimensioins,  637-8. 
Vessels  entering,  tonnage  of,  626-43 ;  631-3. 
Working  up  to  maximum  power,  632. 
London  Dock  Company : 

Amalgamation  with  St.  Katharine's  Dock  Oom- 

ny,  519. 
itures,  5680. 
Dividends,  5580. 

Expenditure  on  new  works,  1845-1864,  5580. 
Monopoly,  expiration  of,  5581. 
Beconetitntion  of,  6583. 
Machinery  in  docks,  improvement  advocated,  5662. 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company,  charge  on  barges 

and  goods,  5773-6 ;  6214-5. 
Millwall  Dock  Company : 

Accommodation  provided  by,  5628. 
Agreement   with    Joint    Committee,    5933-4; 

5940-51. 
Subsidisation  denied,  6628. 
Mudding  Land  at  Crossness,  expenditure  on,  619- 

20. 
North  American  Bill  of  Lading,   introduction  of, 
658M6;  6606;  6666-60;  6980iM. 
Attempt  to  secure  general  adoption   of  Bill, 
6726-41 ;  6027. 

Charges    under,  '6662-60;    6854-73;    6907-9; 

6636-7. 
Copy  of  Bill,  6411. 
Date  of,  5602. 

Freedom  of  oontrac^t  under,  6638-41. 
Increase  of  trade  in  Lines  adopting  Bill,  6692- 

6;  6600;  603C^;  6623^. 
Pampblei  on  by  Mr.  Dbuglas  Owen,  6689. 
Petiition  of  London  Merchants  to  Privy  Council 
1674,  6681. 
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Police  employed  by  Joint  Committee,  5597 :  6392- 

402. 
Poplar  Docks : 

Barges  using,  charge  on  proposed,  6178-86. 
Payments  in  respect  of,  6156-77. 
Ports  of  United  Kingdom,  trade  accommodation, 

capital,  etc.,  653-61. 
Position  held  by  witness,  5616. 
Railway   Companies,    barges  sent  into  docks  by, 

5715-6. 
Boyal  Albert  Dock : 

Accommodation  for  vessels  at,  643  ;  6606> 
Appropriated  berths,  5628. 
Number  of   berths  .unlet  under  sjrstem   of, 
6009. 
Construction  of,  519;  5587. 
Improvements    contemplated,    651-2 ;     5587 ; 
5626-7;     5636;     5642;     5662;     6046; 
6604-5  ;  6608-9  ;  6611. 
Bill    for— Koyal    Albert  Dock    Extensiot 

Bill  1901,  5582-7  ;  5627  ;  6302-3. 
Channel  of  River,  deepening,  importancr 
of  in  connection  with,  5852  ;  6151-1. 
River  Quay,  5597 ;  5802-3. 
Vessels  entering,  tonnage  of,  643-7. 
Royal  Victoria  Dock : 

Appropriated  berths,  number  unlet  under  sys- 
tem of,  6007-8. 
Construction  of,  5584. 

Expenditure  on,  for  sheds  and  buildings,  519. 
Ghraving  dock,  purcihase  of,  6687. 
Improvements    contemplated,    5662 ;    6604-5 ; 

6609 ;  6612. 
Purchase  of  by  London  and  St   E^tharine's 
Dock  Company,  519  ;  5584. 
St.  Katharine  Docks : 
Construction  of,  5582. 
Vessels  entering,  626-36. 
Working  up  to  maximum  power,  630 ;  633. 
System  of  charge  in  relation  to,  5628. 
St  Katharine  Dock  Company  : 

Amalgamation  with  London  Dook  Company^ 

519. 
Dividends,  5530. 

£xi>enditure,  amount  charged  to  revenue,  5580. 
Re-incorporation  in  1836,  5583. 
SmitUeld,  Cfold  Storage  Depot  «t,  5587. 
South-West  India  Dock : 
Cbnstmotion  of,  5582-3. 
Entrance,  lengthening,  643. 
Improvesnent  an  contemjplated,  6606. 
Statistics,  sources  from  which  compiled,  653. 
Surrey  Commercial  Dook  Company,  agreement  with 
London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee,  5933- 
40 ;  5946-51. 
Thames  Conservancv,  evidence  as  to,  8796. 
Tides,  levels  at  high  water,  5580. 
Tilbury  Dock : 

Accommodation  provided  at,  643-51 ;  6606. 
Construction  of,  6687. 

Distribution  of  goods  by  rail  and  water,  6580. 
Improvement    and    extension    contemplated, 

661-2 ;  5662-3  ;  6604  ;  6609. 
Vessels  entering,  tonnage  of,  643-51. 
Wharf  inside  basin  at,  5605  ;  5801 ;  6804-8. 

Trade  of  Port  of  London : 

Alterations  in  conditions  of,  5596. 
Foreign  trade,  table  showing,  5605. 
Season  trade,  former  character,  6684. 

Tugs  in  docks,  5662. 

Vessels: 

A^ocommodaitioai,   capacity  for,   647-62. 
Draught  of,  consideration  idBTecting,  6667-70. 
Number  entering : 
Outports,  5605. 
Port  of  London,  5596. 
Suggestions  of  witness  limited  to  vessels  using* 
Docks   of   London   and  India  Docks  Com- 
pany, 6064-5. 
Tonnage  of: 

G^Bs,  excess  over  net  tonnago,  6606. 
Increase : 
Outports,  5605. 
Port  of  London,    5581;    5502;    5596; 

5605. 
Proportion  using  Docks  of  London  and 
Bidia  Docks  Company,  6067-63. 

Warehouses : 

Acts  of  Parliament  of  1803  and  1832,   as  to, 
5581 ;  5584. 
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'SCOTT9  Charles  James  C&ter—continued. 
Warehouses — continued. 

Compatition  of  private  firms  with  dock  com- 
panies, 5582  ;  5584  ;  5597  ;  6122-6. 
Effect  on  of  ohasge  on  good«  and  'barges, 
5644-7;  6712-6;  6196-237. 
Decline  in  Trade,  5584a-6  ;  5589  ;  5597 ;  5826- 

8;  6427-30;  6566-8;  6578-9. 
Value  of  propertj^  of  Joint  Ck)mmiitee,  610-26. 
{See  also  sub-JiecLdings  London  and  ibidia  Docks 
Company,    and  liondoni   and  India   Docks 
Joint  Committee.) 
West  Bjam,  land  at,  expenditure  on,  5S0. 
West  India  Dock : 

Confitruiotion  of,  5581. 

Entrance  at  Blackwall,  5587. 

Expenditure  on,  561. 

iEm>proyements  in  contemplated,  5638;   5662; 

5696;  6602-3;  6608. 
Vessels  entering,  tonnage  of,  643. 
West  India  Dock  Company  : 

Amalgamation    with  East  India    Dock   Com- 
pany, 5583-4. 
Canal,  Isle  of  Dogs,  purchase  of,  5582-3. 
Charges,  reduction  in,  5581. 
Dividends,  5580-1. 
Expenditure,  561  ;  6191-5. 
Government  loan  to,  5583. 
Monopoly,  exploration  of,  5581. 
Heconsti tuition  of,  5583. 
Western  Dock  (London),  construction  of,  5581. 
Wharfingers : 

Agreements  with,  5675-6  ;   6542-68. 
Compensation  paid  to  on  institution  of  docks, 

5581 ;  5683  ;  6070-2. 
Competition    with    dock     companies,     5582 ; 
5584  ;  5597  ;  6122-6. 
Effect  on,  of  charge  on  goods  and  harges, 
5644-7;  5712-6;  6196-237. 
Fire  insurance  rates  to,  5646 ;  6247-50. 
Wharves  and  Quays : 

Accommodation    at    before     construction     oi 

docks,  5581. 
Extension  of  system,  impracticable  for  Port  of 

London,  5597. 
(Royal    Albert   Dock,    river   quay   at,    5597; 

5802-3. 
Tilbury  Dock,   wharf  inside   basin  at,    5605  ; 
5801 ;  5804-8. 

SCRUTTON,     Thomas  Edwabd,  K.C.    Address  on 
behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 
(See  pages  592-602.)    (The  references  given  are  to 
pages.) 
Administration  of  port : 
Sanitary  authority,  602. 
Single  authority  advocated,  597 ;  599 ;  602. 
Trust.     See  that  sub-heading. 
Bar^s,  charge  on,  proposed : 

Dock  companies  proposals,  595-8. 
Trust,  levy  by,  views  as  to,  600. 
Bill— Thames  Conservancy  Bill  1894: 
Dredging,  instruction  as  to,  593. 
Expenditure  on  promotion  of,  594. 
Channel  of  river,  deepening : 
Necessity  for,  592. 

Thamea  Conservancy,  action  as  to,  593. 
Charges : 

Dock  Companies*,  595-8. 
Trust,  levy  by,  views  as  to,  600-1. 
Commission — ^Lower  Thames  Navigation  Commis- 
sion 1896,  593. 
Discharge  of  cargoes,  598. 

Docks  Company  (London  and  India  Docics  Com- 
pany) : 
Charges : 

Complaints  as  to,  598. 
Goods    and   barges,  charge  on,   proposed, 
595-6 ;  598. 
Expenditure     on     improvemenie,     proposed, 

596-6. 
Financial  ]>osition  of,  595. 
Management    and    aocomimodation    provided, 

complaints  as  to,  597. 
Scheme  proposed  by,  595-6. 
Docks: 

Accommodation  at,  coin<plainte  as  to,  597. 
Improvement  proposed,  596-6l 
Glasgow,  port  of : 

Charge  on  goods  and  shipping,  601-2. 
Trust,  constitution  of,  606. 


SCRUTTON,  Thomas  Edward,  K.V.^coyiUnued. 
Goods,  charge  on : 

Dock  Coanpanies'  profposals,  595-7. 

Trust,  levy  by  advocated,  6(X)-L 
Liverpool,  port  of : 

Charges  levied,  600-2. 

Trust,  constitution  of,  599 ;   602. 
London  and  India  Docks  Company.  {See  sub-heading 

Docks  Company.) 
London  County  Council : 

Political  character  of,  599. 

Trust,  representation  on,  599-600. 
Millwall  Dodc  Company,   diarge  on  barges  and 

goods,  views  as  to,  596. 
North  American  Bill  of  Lading,  introduction  of, 

.    Poplar  Dook,  charge  on  barges,  views  as  to,  597. 
Regent's  Canal  and  Dock  Comipany,  ohaige  on 

goods  and  barges,  views  as  to,  597. 
Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company,  charge  on  goods 

and  barges,  proposed,  596. 
Thames  Conservancy : 

Channel  of  river,  deepening,  action  as  to,  593. 
Constitution  of,  594-5. 
Powers  of,  increase  inadvisable,  594^. 
Trust,  City  Corporation  Scheme : 

Capital  expenditure,  funds  for,  600-1. 
'^  levy  of: 

Bes,  charge  on,  views  as  to,  600. 
s,  600-1. 
Constitution  of,  590-600. 
Powers  of,  602. 
Bate-in-a&d,  unnecessary,  601-2. 
Stock,  creation  as  trustee  investment,  601. 

SHAW,  JoBEFH.  Address  on  behalf  of  the  North 
London  Railway  Company.  (See  pages  602-603.) 
(The  references  given  are  to  pages.) 

Act  of  Parliament — London  and  St.  Katharine  and 
East  and  West  India  Dock  Act  1888,  603. 

Barges,  charge  on,  proposed : 

Humber,  free  lighterage  on,  603. 

Poplar  Dock,  position  of  in  relation  to,  602-3. 

Connections  between  North  London  ani  other  rail- 
ways, 602. 

Docks,  equipment  and  facilities,  603. 

Purchase  of  Poplar  Dock,  of  Blackwall  Basin,  and 
of  West  India  Dock  propoeal  as  to,  by  North 
London  Railway  Company,  603. 

Trust,  representation  of  railway  companies  on,  603. 

SMITH,  Hekbt  Bellinghah,  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Parker,  Welleeley  and  Company,   Dried  Fruit 
Merchants.     (See  Questions  9675-9902.) 
Charges : 

Barges,  charge  on  proposed,  effect  of  on  dried 

fruit  trade,  9882. 
Dock  Companies,  charges  levied  by,  9877-80; 
9663-4;  6899-900. 
Competition  with  London  as  to  dried  fruit  trade, 

9677-80;  9883-93. 
Docks : 

Accommodation  and  facilities  for  dried  fruit 
trade,  9660^1 ; 
Inadequacy     of,     9877;  9880-1;     9B0M; 
9901-3. 
Evidence  of  witness : 

Interests  represented,  9876. 
Preparation  of,  9696. 
Liverpool : 

Uompetition  with  London,  9677-80. 
Transfer  of  Barbary  Almond  trade  to  Ham- 
burg, 9889-90. 
London  Docks,  delay  in,  9680-L 
Millwall  Dock,  machinery  at,  9677 ;  9694^ ;  9901^. 
Watermen's  Company,  privileges  of,  abolition  ad- 
vocated, 9662. 
Wharves,  use  of,  by  dried  fruit  trade,  9877. 


SMITH9  HtTGH  CoLi:!7,  Partner  in  the  firm  trading  as 
the  Proprietors  of  Hay's  Wharf.     (See  Questions 
2524-2563;  10408-10509.) 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Thames  Conservancy  Act  1894, 10413 ;  10435-8. 
Waitennen's  Company's  Acts : 

Act  of  1859,  10413  ;   10416-23  ;   10449-50 ; 

10469-72. 
Act  of  1893,  10413 ;  10465-8. 
Administration  of  Port,  views  as  to,  2SS8. 
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SMITH,  Hugh  Colin— continued. 
Barges : 

Advantages  of  lighteorage,  2528. 

ExteiKt  of  lighterage,  Port  of  London,  2561-3. 

Licensdng  and  measurioig  of  barges,  2561-3; 

10413. 
Towing,  compulsory,  views  as  to,  10435-43. 
{See  also  suh-neadvng  Lightenmen.) 

Bills: 

Dock  Companies*  Bills  as  to  charges,  2528 ; 

2530. 
Thames    Lightermen's    Bill     1901,    10410-3; 
10430-4. 
Copy  of,  10409. 

Petitions  supporting,  10409 ;  10473-6. 
Thames  Watermen  and  Lightermen's  Bill  1890, 
10451. 
Committee  on,  10413-4  ;   10426-32  ;   10451- 

8. 
Petition  opposing,  10459-64. 
Watermen's  Company,   no  Bills  referring  to 
introduced  between  1890  and  1901,  10491-2. 
Business  carried  on  by  Proprietors  of  Hay's  Wharf, 

10409;    10413. 
Channel  of  Kiver,  depth  of,  2528. 
Committees: 

Kavigal^on    of   River    Thames,  Committee  of 
,       1879  on,  10413  ;  10451-3  ;   10493-7  ;  10508. 
Signatures  to  Report,  10498-507. 
Thames  Watermen  and  Lightermen  Bill  1890, 
Select  Committee  on,    10413-4;    10426-32; 
10461-8. 
CoBtoim<  House  offtcers,  hours  of  : 
Increase  advocated,  2528. 
Overtime  payments,  2549-58  ;   10509. 
Docnmenita  handed  in  by  witness : 

Customs  officers,  overtime  payments  to,  2551. 
Lightermen's  strike,  goods  and  barges  shifted 

from  Hay's  Wharf  during,  10418. 
Thames  Lightermen's  Bill  1901 : 
Copy  of,  10409. 
Petition  as  to,  10409. 
Watermen  and  Lightermen's  Company,   peti- 
tions as  to,  10409. 
Examinations     for    Lightermen.     See    suh-^ietiding 

Lightermen. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  W.,  election  as  member  of  Watermen's 

Company,  10487-8. 
Kennaird  v.  William  Cory  and  Sony,  case  of,  10416. 
Licences  for  Lightermen.     See  sub-heading  Lighter- 
men. 
Lightermen : 

Acts    of    Parliament,    referring    to.     See   sub- 
heading Acts  of  Parliament,  Thames  Conser- 
vancy Act,  and  Watermen's  Company's  Acts. 
Examinations  for,  abolition  advocated,  10413 ; 
10444-8;    10477-84;   10508a. 
Committee    on    Thames    Watermen   and 
Lightermen  Bill  1890,  recommendations 
of,  10414;  10456. 
Licences  for,  abolition  of : 

Argument  in  favour  of,  10413  ;   10424-5  ; 

10508-9. 
Bilk  referring  to.    See  tub-heading  Bilk. 
Committee  referring  to.     See  sub-heading 
Committees. 

Strikes  of : 

Hay'fl  Wharf,   goods  and  barges  shifted 

during,  10418 ;   10488-90. 
Injury  to  trade  caused  by,  10413. 
Obligation  as  to  employment  of  returned 
strikers,  10415-23  ;   10449-50  ;  10469-72. 
Pilotage,  compulsory,  abolition   advocated,   2528 ; 

2646-7. 
Strikes  of  Lightermen.     See  subheading  Jjighter- 

men. 
Tea  Clearing  House,  establishment  of,  2528. 
Trust,  formation  of,  views  as  to,  2530. 

Wharves     and     warehouses,    exclusion    from 
scheme,  2530-45. 

Tugs  for  barges : 

Compulsory  towing,  views  as  to,  10435-43. 
Licences  not  required  by  men  working,  10413. 
Waptermen,  licences  for,  1M13 ;  10486. 
Watermen's  Company : 

Abolition  of  privilege  advocated,  2528 ;   2559- 
63. 
(iSiee  also  sub-heading  Lightermen.) 
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SMITH,  Hugh  ColiTL-~continued. 
Watermen's  Company— omtinued. 

Acts  of   Parliament  referring   ta     (See  suib- 

heading  Acts  of  Parliament.) 
Lighterage    Companies,     representation     on, 
10473-6;  10487-8. 
Wharf  system,  advantages  of,  2528. 

SBIITH,  William  MABTEN,S:;hainnan  of  the  Wharf- 
ingers^ Warehouse  Keepers,  and  Granary  Keepers 
Association  (See  Questions  2445-2523.) 
Administration  of  Port,  views  as  to,  2466 
Assessment  of  wharves,  2452  ;  2456-64. 
Barges : 

Charges  for  lightering,  2495-2504. 
Necessity  for  lightering,  2494. 
(JSee  also  Discharge  of  Cargoes.) 
Bill— London  and  India  Docks  tloint  Committee 

Bill  1900,  2466. 
Capital  invested  in  wharves,  2466 ;  2469-77. 
Circular  issued  to  wharfingers,  2452. 
Depth  of  water  ii;  wharves,  2464-6. 
Discharge  of  cargoes : 

Accommodation   and  appliances  for,  improve- 
ments in  proposed,  2466. 
Barges,  discharge  into  : 

Advantage   to   barges   of   use  of   docks, 

2481-2. 
Charge  on  barges  proposed,  2466. 
Quay,  discharge  on : 
Charge  for,  2514-23. 
Delay  in,  2466 ;  2483-9  ;  2514. 
Document   handed   in  by  witness  —  Schedule  of 
wharves  and  waterside  premises,  with  gross  and 
rateable  assessments,  2452. 
Machinery  used  at  wharves,  2466. 
Quays,  length  of,  2464. 

Bail,  transmission  of  goods  to  provinces  bv,  2506-18. 
Return   of  names   and    addresses   of  wharfingers, 
with  gross  and  rateable  value  of  wharves,  2452-5. 
Tilbury  Dock,  cost  of  lighterage  from,  2495-504. 
Tonnage  of  Goods  received  at  wharves,  estimate  of, 

2466. 
Trust: 

Constitution  of,  2479. 

VHiarvesand  warehouses,  exclusion  from  scheme, 
2480. 
Warehouses  : 

Accommodation  provided  at  wharves,  2466. 
Position  of,  2466 ;  2490-4. 
Watermen's  Company,  abolition  of  privileges  advo- 
cated, 2466. 
Wharfingers,   Warehouse    Keepers,    and    Granary 
Keepers'  Association    of   the    Port  of    London 
numoer  of  members,  2449-51. 


B 


^    Leopold   Bkrnhard,   Stone  and 

Granite  Merchant.  (See  Questions  9Q00-9937.) 
Antwerp,  railway  facilities  at,  0918. 
Business  carried  on  by  witness,  0911-3 ;  0924-5 ; 

9028. 
Delivery  of  stone  and  granite,  proportion  taken  by 

barge  and  rail,  9014^. 
Discharge  of  stone  cargoes : 

Accommodation  and  facilities,  inadequacy  of, 

901L 
Docks  never  used  for,  0010-83, 
Evidence  of  witness,  interests  represented,  0022-3. 
Import  of  stone  into  London,  0011. 
London,  Brighton  and  SouUi  Goa«t  Railway,  wharf 

accommodation,  0011 ;  0035-7. 
Midland  Railway  Company,  wharf  accommodation. 

0011;   0031^. 
Private    wharves,    railway    communication    with, 

0011 ;  0020L3a 
Railway  Companies,  aocommodation  provided  by, 

inadequacy  of,  0910;  0016-8;  002^7. 
(See  also  names  of  Comptmies.) 
SouUi  Eastern  Railway  Comx>aay,  wharf  aooommo- 

dation,  0911 ;  00334. 
Vessels   carrying   stone  and  granite,   tonnage  of 

0011. 


SPSNCKR,  RicHABD  Kkowles,  Director  of  the  British 
Oil    and  Cake  Mills,  limited.       (See  Questions 
8022-8086.) 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Upper    Medway    Navigation,    tolls    imposed 

under,  8025. 
Watermen's   Company,  limits   of  jurisdiction 
under,  8086. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON: 


SPENCER,  BichArd  Knowles — cantiwued. 
Barges : 

Charges  on,  levy  proposed,  8925 ;  8028-36. 
Classification  of  barges  trading  between.  Med- 
way  and  London  Docks,  8925 ;  8928. 
Bill — ^London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee's 

BQl  1900,  8925. 
British  Oil  and  Cake  Mills,  Limited  : 

Amalgamation   with     Stewart    Brothers    and 

Spencer,  8925. 
Oatpital,  nominal,  8930-1. 
Premises,  situation  of,  8938. 
Beport  and  balance-sheet,  8938-4. 
Tonnage  of  goods  dealt  with,  8945 ;  8957-9 ; 
8969-72 ;  9877-85a. 
Charges : 

Goods  and  barges,   leTj   on  proposed,   8925; 

8928-36. 
Oil  seeds,  charges  levied  on,  8942-3. 
Watermen's    Company,    freemen    of,    charges 
levied  by,  8927 ;  8950. 
Discharge  of  cargoes,  method  of,  8947-8. 
Document    handed    in    bv    witness — Report    and 
balance-sheet  of  Britisn  Oil  and  Cake   Mills, 
Limited,  8934. 
London  and  Rochester  Barge  Company : 
Business  carried  on  by,  8927. 
Number  of  barges  owned  by,  8944. 
Witness,  Chairman  of,  8924 ;  89734. 
Medway : 

Limits  of  Upper  and  Lower  River,  8937. 
Tolls  imposed  by  Upper  Medway  Navigation 
Company,  8925. 
Stewart  Brothers  and  Spencer : 

Business  carried  on  by,  8923  ;  8925  ;  8952-68  ; 

8974 ;  8983. 
Tonnage  of  goods  dealt  with,  8983-4. 
Trust,  foimation  of,  views  as  to,  8926-7  ;  8942-3. 
Watermen's  Company : 

Abolition  of  privileQ:es  advocated,  8927. 
Charges  levied  by  freemen,  8927  ;  8950. 
Limit  of  jurisdiction,  8949 ;  8986. 

SPICER,  Albert,    Partner  in   the    firm    of    James 
S^picer  and  Sons,   Wholesale  Stationers.      {See 
Questions  9296-9350.) 
Bills : 

London  and  India  Docks  Company's  Bill  1901. 

9296. 
London  and  India    Docks  Joint  Committee's 
Bill  1900,  9296  ;    9329-30. 
Business  carried  on    by  James   Spicer  and  Sons, 

9299. 
Ohars^es  on  goods  and  barges : 

Paper  trade,  effect  of  on,  9301-7  ;  9329  ;  9344- 

5- 
Tonnage  rate  on  all  goods,  effect  of  on  paper 

trade,  9346-50. 
Warehouses,  private,   and  riverside  preijiises, 
effect  of  on  value  of,  9295-8. 
Competition  with  Port   of   London,  9301 ;    9330 

9344-5. 
Evidence  of  witness,  interests  represented,  9295 

9299. 
Facilities  of  Port  of    London,   defects   in,  9301 

9325-8. 
Imports    and    exports,    paper    trade,    9299-301 

9306-22. 
Transhipment    Trade,     facilities    for    in  Port    of 

London,  9301 ;   9323-5. 
Trust: 

Formation  of  advocated,  9301 ;  322L 
Rate-in- Aid,  levy  of,  9332-43. 
Watermen's    Company,    privileges    of,    abolition 

advocated.  9298  ;   9^01. 
Wharfonvners'    Committee,    appointment    of,    and 
circular  issued  by,  9296-8. 

STEWART,  John,  Shipping  Manager  to  the  firm   of 
Henry  R.    Merton    and   Company,  Mi^tal  Mer- 
chants.    (See  Questions  9977-81.) 
Business  earned  on  bv  H.  R.  Merton    and  Cbm- 
pany,  9979-80. 

^^2^  American  Bill  of  Lading,  London  clause  in 
6978-81.  ' 

SUTHXRI^D,  Sir  Thomas.  G.C.M.G.,  Chairman 
and  Managing  Director  of   the  Peninsular  and 
Onental  Company.    (See  Questions  1932-2076.) 
Act  of  Parliament :  ' 

Thames  Conservancy  Act  1894  ;  2040-6 ;  2075 


SUTHERLAND,  Sir  Thomas,  G.C.M.O.~«)»ei«ti€d. 
Administration  of  Port : 

Legislation  proposed,  1990-1  ;  2056-6 ;  2a58. 
Public  Authority,  constitution  of,  views  as  to 
2005-9 ;  2028-9  ;  2072. 
Revenue,  sources  of,  2009. 
Wharves,  inclusion  of  in  scheme,  2028-9 : 
2061. 
Views  as  to,  1987-91 ;  2022  ;  2053  ;  2072. 
Antwerp,  port  of  ; 

Charges,  comparison  with  London,  2009-21. 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  ships  sent 

to,  1972;  1984-5. 
Quay  system,  advantages  of,  1972 ;  1986. 

Thames  Conservancy  Bill  1894,  procedure  on 
2040-51. 
Bills  of  Lading,  alteration  of,  difficulty  of,  2062-5. 
British  India  Company : 

Tonnage  of  vessels,  2024-5. 
Views  of^  expressed  by  witness,  1953  ;  2008. 
Buoying  of  River : 

Authority  for,  single,  desirable,  2022. 
Trinity  House,  powers  of  as  to,  2068-9. 
Cargoes: 

Amount  carried,  1948. 
Discharge  of,  See  that  sub-heading. 
Introduction    of    cargo    steamers    into    Com- 
pany's business,  193a 
Mixed  cary>es,  loading  and  sorting,  1999-2005. 
Channel  of  River,    deepening  and  widening    of, 

necessity  for,  1992-3 ;  2039 ;  9059. 
Charges,  Port  of  London  : 

Antwerp,  comparison  with,  2009-21 ;  2066-7. 
Levy  by  Pubhc  Authority,  views  as  to,  2009. 
Disadvantages  of  Port  of  London,  1992. 
Discharge  of  Cargoes : 

Barges,  discharge  into,   1975:   1979:    1982-3: 

2026-7. 
Cost  of,  comparison  of  systems,  1975-9. 
Dock  Comi)any,  discharge  by  : 

All    shipping   discharged   by  previous  to 

1889,  1951. 
Royalty  on  cargoes,  proposed  levy  in  1896 
1965-9. 
Export  cargoes,  1949-50. 
Liverpool    system,    1954-7  :     1979-81  :     2028 : 

2060. 
Peninsular  and   Oriental  Company,  discharge 

undertaken  by,  in  1889,  1951-3. 
Rapidity  of,  importance  of,  1972  ;  2030-2. 
System  most  desirable,  1979 ;  1997  ;  2060. 
(See  cUso  sub-headiruf  Wharves.) 
Dock  Companies,  financial  position  of,  1987  ;  1996. 
Dock— Royal  Albert  Dock  : 

Depth  of  water  on  sills,  2059. 
Entrance  to : 

New,  necessity  for,  1994. 
Shallowness  of  River  at,  1992-a 
Graving  dock,  new,  necessity  for,  1994-6. 
Use  of  by  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Comnany, 
1938-9. 

Headquarters  of  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company, 
1.034-6.  ^^^ 

Land,   purchase  of,  for  construction    of  wharves, 

1968-9. 
Light  dues,  payment  of,  2020 ;  2066-7. 
Liverpool : 

Discharge  of  cargoes  into  warehouses,  1954-7 ; 

1979-82;  2028. 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  ships  rarely 
sent  to,  1984. 
Pilotage: 

Authority,  single,  desirable,  2022. 
Charges  for,  2021. 
Royal  Albert  Dock.    See  sub-heading  Dock. 
Shipping  interests  represented  by  witness,  2008 : 

2054. 
Suez  Canal,  depth  of,  2034-8. 
Thames  Conservancy : 

Authority  of,  limit  desirable,  2023 ;  2063 ;  2070-6. 
Constitution  of,  2047-52  ;  2071. 

Shipping  interest,  representation  on,  2057. 
Dredging  operations,  instruction  as  to,  Thames 
Conservancy  Act  1894,  2040-6. 
Vessels  of  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company : 
Cargo  steamers^  1936;  1948. 
Carrying  capacity  for  cargo  of  largest  ship,  1943. 
Danger  and  delay  caused  by  shallowness  of 

River  near  dock  entrance,  1992-3. 
Depth  of  largest  ship,  1946. 
Discharge  of  cargoes.  See  that  suo-headtng. 
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SUTHERLAND,  Sir  Thomas,  G.C.M.G.-HsowUnued. 
Yefiisels  of  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Comiwnj — 
continued. 
Draught  of,  1946  ;  2034-8. 
Largest  vessels,  1940-5. 
Length  of,  1944. 

Increase  contemplated,  1994. 
Number  of.  1934  ;  1937. 
Tonnage  of,  1934  ;  1940-fe\ 

Increase  in,  1947 ;  1991  ;  2033. 
Warehouses,  quays,  and  sheds  : 

Accommodation  inadequate,  1980-3 ;  2064. 
Reconstruction  advisable,  1997. 
Kented    by  Peninsular  i  Oriental  Company, 
1938-9;  1951-7.    Amount  paid  in  rent, 
1952. 
Wharves  : 

Administration  by  Public  Authority,  inclusion 

in  scheme,  2028-9 ;  2061. 
Advantages  of  system,  1971-2 ;  2028. 
Antwerp  system,  1972  ;  1984-6. 
Ck)nstruction  by  Peninsular  d^X)riental  Company, 
proposed,  1968-74 
Wool  and  silk  trade,  1958-62. 

Re-export  trade,  loss  of,  1962-4. 

TASKXR,  HJBRBKKT  Besaxt,  Member  ut  the  firm  of 
TMker  and    Company,   Flour  Merchants.     (8es 
Questions  10107-28.) 
Charges : 

Liverpool  and  London,  compared,  10108-9. 
Boyal  Albert  Dock,  chai;ges  levied  in,  10106-16. 
Discharge  and  delivery  of  cargoes  : 

Cartage  or  barging,  delivery  by,  10125-8. 
Handling  of  caifpoee,  Liverpool  and  London 

compared^  10106:  10123. 
Time  occupied  in,  Liverpool  and  London  com- 
pared, 10121-2. 
Measuring  of  flour  cargoes,  10117-20. 

TATEt     Edwin,  member  of  the  firm  of  Heniy  Tate 
and  Sons,  Limited,  Sugar  Refiners.    {See  Ques- 
tions 0099-91ia) 
Charge  on  goods  and  bargee : 

Sugar  refining  industry,  effect  of  on,  9101. 
Transhipment  ffoods,  and  soods  taken  direct 

from  ship  and  sent  inland,  9101;  9115-6. 
Universal  levy  in  United  Kingdom,  9113-4. 
Firms  engaged  in  sugar  refining  industry,  9100-4  ; 
9107 ;  9117-8. 
Decrease  in  number  of,  9108-12. 
Funds  for  improvement  of  Docks,   contributions 

to,  9104-6. 
Imports,  annual,  of  raw  su^ar,  9101. 
Watermen's  Company,  privileges  of,  abolition  ad- 
vocated. 910L 

TOUGH.  Robert  Nejx,  Member  of  the  firm  of  Tough 
and   Henderson,   Lightermen,    Tug  and    Barge 
Owners.    {See  Questiom^  4074-4131.) 
Act  of  Parliament — Thames  Conservancy  Act  1894, 

4107 ;  4128. 
Administration  of  Port  by  Public  Authority,  views 
as  to,  4084 ;  4090-107. 
Docks  and  wharves,  exclusion  from  scheme, 
4090-3;  4096. 
Association  of  Master  Lightermen,  witness  not  a 

member  of,  4094. 
Bill  for  charges  on  goods  and  barges,  proposed, 

4079-80. 
Bridges : 

Construction,  facilities  for  navigation  during, 

4089. 
Lights  on,  uniform  system  advocated,  4086-9. 
Business  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Tough  and  Hender- 
son, 4079. 

Bye-laws,  River  and  docks,  4084  ;  4099-102 ;  4118- 
30. 

Channel  of  River,  deepening,  4085-6. 
Charges : 

Uoods  and  barges,  charges  on  proposed,  4079- 
80. 

Lighterage  charges,  4084. 
Quay  charges,  4079-82. 
Derricks,  floating,  provision  of  advocated,  4079. 
Docking  and  undocking  barges,  delay  in,  4079. 
Documents  handed  in  by  witness  : 

Millwall  Dock  Company,  time  occupied  in  dis- 
charging iMiges  by,  4060 ;  411)5-7. 
Surrey  Commercial  Dock,  steamers  with  tim- 
ber discharged    in,    return    as  to,    4080; 
4116-7. 


TOUGH,  Robert  Neal — continued. 

Millwall  Dock  Company,  time  occupied  in  dis- 
charging barges  ot  Messrs.  Tough  and  H^der- 
son  by,  4080 ;  4115-7. 

Mooring  buoys,  provision  of,  4089. 

Sludge  and  snow,  deposit  in  river,  4089 ;  4118-9. 

Stairs  leading  to  river,  additional  advocated,  4089. 

Surrey  Commercial  Dock,  steamers  with  timber 
discharged  in,  return  as  to,  4080 ;  4115-7. 

Thames  Conservancy,  extension  of  powers  advo- 
cated, 4090  ;  4103-7. 

Tugs  in  docks  for  use  of  barges,  4082-3. 

Waterways  to  be  included  in  Port  of  London,  extent 
of,  4090. 

Wharves  in  River,  extension  of  system  advocated, 
4079-80  ;  4091 ;  4095  ;  4108-14. 

Wrecks,  removal  of,  legislation  «&  to,  advocated, 
4069-90. 


TROTTKR,  John,  Chairman   of  the   Millwall  Dock 
Company.     {See  Questions  1120-1157 ;  7036-7115  ; 
8463.) 
Acts  of  Parliament: 

Millwall  Dock  Company's  Acts : 
Act  of  1864,  7075. 
Act  of  1899,  1122^ ;  1132. 
Balance  sheets,  1144-5. 
Barges: 

Charge  on,  proposed,  views  as  to,  6463. 
Disadvamtages   of   lighterage   system,    1134; 

7106. 
Number  entering  the  Millwall  Dock,  7090-2. 
Proportion   belonging  to  docJd  company, 
7077-8;  7003ulOL 
Size  of,  7099. 
Borrowing  powers,  1126. 
Capital : 

Authorised  and  paid  up,  1127-3L 
Market  value  of  stock,  1140-3. 
Unexpend^,  1126. 
Channel  of  River,  deepening,  views  as  to,  1153-7. 
Charges : 

Qrain,  loose,  weighing  out  and  working,  7065- 

71. 
Increased  powers  not  demanded,  7053-4 :  7066- 

8;  7109;  8463. 
Labour  on  quay,  7041-3. 
Dividends,  sum  distributed,  1132. 
Dock,  sills  of,  alteration  proposed,  1153. 
Documents  handed  in  by  witness : 

Revenue  account   of  Millwall  Dock   Company, 

1899,  7037. 
Vessels  entering  Millwall  Docks,  tonnage  of, 
7037. 
Dre<teing : 

Docks,  dredging  in,  expenditure  on,  7044-7. 
River,  7072. 
Expenditure,  1132^3 ;  1143 ;  7044-7 ;  7068. 

Stetement  as  to,  1144-7 ;  7037. 
Financial  condition  of  company,  7073-6 ;  7083-4. 
Grain  trade : 

Charge  for  weighing  out    and   working    loo«e 

grain,  7063-7L 
Pneumatic  elevators  for,  7038 ;  7067-71. 
Granary,  additional,  provision  of,  7(68 ;  7088. 
Income,  statements  as  to,  1144-62;  70?7. 
Lifts,  electric,  proposed,  7040. 
Madiinery  at  Docks : 
tiranes,   7040. 

Grain  elevators,  pneumatic,  7038;   7067-71. 
New  machinery  to  be  provided,  7038^ ;  7060. 

7056;    7066. 
Timber  transporters,  electric,  7038 ;  7110-6. 
Railway  and  road  communication  with  docks,  7079. 
Subsidiary  Company : 

Dat«  of  inauguration,  7087. 

Expenditure    con-templated,     7038-40;    7050; 

7056-7 ;  7086. 
Formation  of,  1126. 

Interest  on  money  advanced,  arrangement  as 
to,  7040  ;  7051-2  ;  7069-62. 
Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company : 
Agreement  with,  7104-7. 
Prosperity  owing  to  timber  trade,  7061 ;  7103. 
Timber  trade: 

Transporters,    electric,    provision    of,    7038: 

7110-5. 
Yard,  new,  construction  of,  7038. 
Trust,  formation  of,  views  as  to,  1138-9. 
Vessels  entering  Millwall  Dock,  tonnage  of,  7037^ 
Warehouses,  sheds  and  yards,  additional,  nronosed 
1135-9  ;  703a  »  *»  f^    , 
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ROYAL  CX)MMlSSION  ON  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON  : 


URWIN,  BoBEBT,  Secretarj  to  the  Tjne  Improvement 
Commissioners.    {See  Questions  5343-5416.) 

Acts  of  Parliament : 

Commisaioners'  Glauses  Aot  1847,  5346. 
Ckxnpanies'    Clauses    OonsolidatioB  Act   1846, 

5346. 
Harbour   Docks   and  Piers   Clauses  Act   1847, 

5346. 
Neircastle-upon-Tyne  Port  Act  1845,  5374. 
l^ne  Improvement  Commission,  Acts  referring 
to: 
Charges  levied  under,  5374-5;  5384. 
Constitution  under,  5346-7 ;  5357-8 ;  6370. 
Docks,  construction  under,  5340. 
Tyne  Pilotage  Order  Confirmation  Act  1865, 
5393. 
Barges,  charge  on,  and  on  goods  conveyed  in,  5360-1. 
Cargoes,  working  of,  syetem  adopted,  5354-6. 
Charges  levied,  5360-2 ;  6374-80;  5384;  5402-3. 
Statement  showing  percentage  of  dues  received 
from  shipping,  coal,  goods,  and  miscellaneous, 
5410. 
Coal  and  Coke : 

Export  due  levied,  6406. 
Exports  in  1900,  5351-3. 
Loading  of  vessels,  method  of,  5354-5. 
Proportion  shipped  at  North-Eastem  Bailwaj 
Company's     Docks,     Tyne     Commissioners' 
Docks,  and  private  coal  staiths,  6408. 
Companies'  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  1845,  5346. 
Docks: 

Description  of,  5349. 
Plan  of  Dock  Estate,  5350. 
Staff  employed  aft,  5349. 
Documents  handed  in  by  witness : 

Bevenue  receipts  showing  percentage  of  dues 
received  from  shipping,  coal,  goods,  and  mis- 
cellaneous, 5410. 
Tariff  of  I^ne  Commissioners'  river  tonnage 
and  other  dues,  5374. 
Dredging: 

Authority  for,  5381. 
Expenditure  on,  5373 ;  6412. 
Expenditure,  5373. 

Items  of;  5412-6. 
Ferries,  authority  for,  5348 ;  5391. 
Funds  for  internal  purposes,  5346 ;   5412. 
Harbours,  Docks,  and  Piers  Clauses  Act  1847,  5346. 
Imports  and  Exports,  5351-3. 
Income: 

Items  making  up  gross  revenue,  5405-10. 
Receipts,  increase  in,  5350. 
Surplus,  application  of,  5414-6. 
Lighting,  auithoiity  for,  5348 :   5383-90 ;  5396. 
Limits  of  port,  5346. 
Machinery  in  diooks,  5351 ;  6354. 
Moorings  in  river,  charges  for,  5402. 
Newcastle,  Corporation  of : 

Docks,  none  owned  by,  5366. 
Quay,  owned  ^by,  5367-8. 

Transfer   of  powers   "to   Tyne    Commissioners, 
5346;  5357-8;  5370. 
Pilotage  Board.  5393-5. 
Plan  of  Dock  Estate,  5350. 
Positions  held  by  witness,  5343-4. 
Railway  communication  with  Docks,  5349 ;  5351 ; 

5354-6;  5362-3;  5400. 
Tyne: 

Dredging,  deepening  and  widening,  expenditure 

on,  5373;  5412. 
Limits  of  port  and  river,  5346. 
Tyne  Improvement  Commission : 
Committees  of,  5348. 
Constitution  of,  5346-7 ;  5357-9 ;  5370-2. 
Corporations  not  oontributorv  as  snoh,  5364-5. 
Electors,  qualifioation  of,  5347. 
Powers   and  privileges   not  entirely  vested  in, 

5302-3. 
Quays  owned  by  Corporations  represented  on, 

5367-9. 
Remuneration  not  received,  5404. 
Warehouses  and  Sheds : 

Accommodation  at,  5349. 
Increase    in    amount    of   goods    warehoused, 
5398-9. 


VYVYAN,     Captain    Gbobob    RAWLmsoN,    Depaty 
Master  of   the   Trinity  House.    (See  Queationa 


WW  AN,   Captain  George  Rawlinson — eantinv^d. 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Bristol  Channel  Act   1861,  8656. 
Liverpool  Pilotage  Authority  under  Act,  8552. 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts : 
Act  of  1894,  8561-3. 
Aot  of  1898,  8474^ ;  8687. 
Administration  of  Port,  views  as  to,  8472-5. 
Bills  introduced  in  1881  and  1884,  clauses  as  to 

compulsory  pilotage,  8484. 
Buoying  and  Lighting : 

Authority  for,  retention  of  Tidnity  Hou&e  u, 

8469;  8472;  8475. 
Channel  of  River,  deepening,  effect  on  neces- 
sity for,  8472 ;  6543-6. 
Funds  for,  8472^ ;  8547-50 ;  8587-91 ;  8613-7. 

8472;  8524-6. 
London  County  Council,  buoys  maintained  for, 
Solent  «ind  Tees  work  omdertaken  by  Trinity 
House  on,  8610-2. 
Channel  of  R^ver,  deepening  : 

Additional  work  devolving  on  Trinity  House, 

8604-7. 
Depth  required,  8472  ;  8532-42. 
Commission— iiower  Thames  Navigation  Commis- 
sion 1896,  8509 ;  8511 ;  8534-5 ;  8545. 
OommitAees  * 

Merchant  Shiipping  1860,  8484. 
Navigation  of  River  Thames  1879,  8484. 
Pik)tage  1888,  8484. 
DocumenAs  handed  in  by  witae8s< : 
Earnings  of  pilots  for  1900,  8471. 
Rates  of  pilotage  in  the  Port  of  London,  8652. 
Rates  of  piloti^e  per  mile  at  certain  British 

and  ForeioL  Ports,  8470. 
Reports  used  by  pilots,  8573. 
Rules  of  Trinitv  House  as  to  pilotage,  8563. 
Vessels  piloted  between  Gravesend  and  London 
Bridge  in  1900,  8497. 
Evidence    of    witness,    representative    of    Trinitr 

House,  8496 ;  86904. 
Liverpool  Pilotage : 

Authority  for,  8661-4. 
Ohaiges,  comparison  with  London,  8470-1. 
Earnings  of  pilots,  8471. 
"Minneapolis,^'     grounding     of,     8471;     8528-32; 

8672-3. 
Pilotage : 

A^ideuits : 

Liability  of  pilots,  8483  ;  8635-6L 
Reports   ana    inquiries   as   to,    8564-86; 
8572-3;  8618-42. 
Authority  for,  Trinity  House  as : 
Committee,  8554. 

Shipowners  and  pilots,  representation 
on,  8592^1. 
Outports : 

Numiber  controlled,  8664. 
Relinquishment  of  authorify  in  certain 
Pbrts,    8686. 
Character  of  pilots,  8557-8. 
Charges  for  in  the  Port  of  London : 

Additional    services,    charges    for,    8470; 

84aL-2 ;  e484a.6. 
Amount  received  by  Trinity  House  in  re- 
spect of,  8497-8. 
Comparison     with    Liverpool     and     other 

ports,  8470-1. 
Table  of,  8652. 
Compulsory  Pilotage : 

Abolition,  proposals  as  to,  8484. 
Trinity  House,  attitude  towards,  8602-3. 
Delay  to  vessels,  8471 ;  8608^. 
Earnings  of  pilots : 

(Maximum  amounts,  8490-6. 

Returns  in  excess  of  amounts  received, 

8486-9 
Table  of,*  8471 ;  8477« ;  8486-9. 
Examination  of  pilots,  8558-60. 
Outward  and  Inward  pilots,  8499-609. 
Rules  and  copy  of  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 

1894,  supplied  to  Pilots,  8661-3. 
Two  pilots,  custom  of  Port  as  to  employment 
of,  8470;  8499. 
Thames  Conservancy : 

IBuoving,  powers  as  to,  8612^. 

Dredging  of  channels  by,  procedure  with  re- 

gaid  to  buoying  by  Trinity  House.  8512-20. 
Extension  of  jwwers  advocated,  8475-6. 
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VYVYAN,  Captain  George  Bawlixuan — continued^ 
Trinity  House : 

Authority  for  lightings  buoying,  and  pilotage^ 

retention  advocated,  8469  ;  8472  ;  8475. 
Econoimical  working  of,  8475. 
Solent  and  Tees,  work  undertaken  on,  8610-2. 
Wrecks,  removal  af,  provision  of  funds  for,  8472. 
Yantlet  Channel,  buoying  of,  6500-28. 

l^EBKRy  Edward,  member  of  the  firm  of  Anderson, 
Weber  and  Smith,  Wharfingcre.    {See  Questions 
2940-2953). 
Discharge  of  cargoes,  delay  in,  2941-3. 
Trust  I 

Charges,  levy  of,  2941  ;  2944-51. 
Views  as  to,  2941  ;  2952-3. 
Warehouse  accommodation^  2941. 
Watermen's  Company,  privileges  of,  abolition  advo- 
cated, 2941. 

WELLS,  BrEV.  *Harry  Mobland,  Thames  Embank* 
ment  Owner.    (See  Questions  11507-8.) 

Administration  of  river,  views  as  to,  11508. 

Dredging,  maintenance  of  walls  disturbed  by, 
1150a 

Property  owned  by,  11507. 

WHELON9  Charles,  Partner  in  the  firm  of  George 

Bimon  and  Whelon,  Wine  and  Spirit  Merohants. 

(See  Questions  1039&-10407.) 
Accommodaition     and      facild<tie8    for    wine     trade 

10403 ;  10406-7. 
C^uurges  levied  by  Dock  Companies,  10403. 
Decline  in  amount  of  wines  and  spirits  warehoused 

at  Docks,  10403-5. 
Evidence  of  witness,  preparation  of,  and  interesits 

represented,  10401-2. 
Taible  showing  relative  stocks  of  wines  and  spirits 

in  1870  and  1000,  in  various  docks,  10403-6. 

WHITEHEAD9      Rowland.    Address  on  behalf  of 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.    {See  pages 
5137-692.)    (The  references  given  are  to  pagesT) 
Act  of  Parliament — Thames  Conservancy  Acft  1894, 

688. 
Administration  of  Port: 

Single  Authority  advocated,  689-90. 
Trust.     See  that  sab-keading. 
Antwerp,  transfer  of  trade  to,  680. 
Barges: 

Charge  on,  proposed,  588-90. 
Delay  to,  580. 
Bills — liondon  and  India  Docks  Company's  Bills, 

1900  and  1901,  588. 
Channel  of  river,  deepening : 
Necessity  for,  587. 

Thames  Conservancy,  action  of,  in  relAtion  to, 
688. 
Charges,  Dock  Companies' : 

Levy  of,  complaints  as  to,  588-9. 
Proposals  as  to  goods  and  barges,  588-00. 
Commission — Lower  Thaones  Navigation  Commis- 
sion 1806,  688. 
Discharge  of  cargoes,  relinquishment  of  right  as  to 
•    by  dock  companies,  688. 
Dock  Companies : 

Agreements  with  wharfingers,  588. 

Bairges  and  p^ooda,  charge  on,  piopoeed,  688-90. 

Charges  levied  by,  688^. 

Discharge  of  cargoes,  relinquiabment  of  rigiht 

as  to,  688. 
Powers  of,  increase  inadvisable,  689. 
Scheme  proposed  by,  589. 
Transfer  of  business  from,  owing  to  delays  «nd 
charges,  689. 
Docks,  improvement  in*,  necessity  for,  587. 
Funds  for  improvement  of  port,  contributioiis  to, 

591. 
Gk>ods,  charge  on  proposed,  690. 
Liverpool : 

Oonditions  at,  c<»mparison  wiih  London,  600. 
Trust,  fonnation  on  model  of  advocated,  50O-L 
Milbmll  Dock  Company,  financial  position  of,  688. 
Thames  Conservancy : 

Channel  of  river,  deepening,  acbion  as  to,  587-8. 
Powers  of,  increase  inadvisable,  589. 
Traders  of  Port  of  London  represented  by  London 

Chamber  of  Comimerce,  691. 
Trust : 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Sdieme,  561-2. 
Mersey  Dock  and  Hai4)our   Board,  formation 
on  model  of,  690-1. 
War^ouses,  severance  from  docks,  691. 
Tantlet  Channel,  buoying  of,  not  undertaken  by 
Trinity  House,  689. 


WIGHT*  Edgab,  Senior  Partner  in  the  finn  of 
Messrs.  John  Knill  and  Company,  Whaxfingen. 
(See  Questions  11609-11646.) 
Business  carried  on  and  wharves  owned  by  Messxt. 
John  Knill  and  Company,  11610^;  11617; 
11521;  11539-40. 
Compensation  to  whaifingers  in  event  of  traiiildr 

of  docks  to  public  management,  11616. 
Competition  between  Dock  Companies  and  whar* 
fingers,  11617;  11620;  11644. 

'l^ust,  formation  of,  effect  of  on,  11510-21. 
Discharge  and  delivery  of  cargoes : 

Agreement  as  to  fruit  cargoes,  withdrawal  oi 

Messrs.  Knill  and  Company,  11617. 
Method  of,  11641^. 
Documents  handed  in  iby  witness  : 

Agreements  as  to  discharge  of  fruit,  letter  from 

Messrs.  Knill  withdrawing  from,  11617. 
Legal  Quays  in  the  Port  of  London,  history  of, 
11613. 
Dredging,  undertaking  by  Trust  advocated,  11617  ; 

11625^. 
Evidence  of  witness,  interests  represented,  11614^. 
History  of  legal  quays,  Port  of  London,  11613. 
Machinery,    wharves    and   (docks,    comparison    of, 

11630^. 
Moorings : 

Additional  advocated,  11617. 
Private,  abolition  of,  11617. 
Trust,  formation : 

Compensation  to  wharfingers,  11516. 
Competition     with      wharfingers,      11610-20; 

11544. 
Separation   of  quays   from   warehouses,    diffi- 
culties of,  11646. 
Views  as  to  generally,  11617-29. 

WILIilAMS,    Alfred    Stroveb,   Director    of    the 
Atlantic    Transport    and    National    Steamship 
Companies.    (See  Questions  2162-2205.) 
Barges.    See  fuh-Jieading^  Dischai^ge  of  cargoes. 
Channel  of  River,  deepening  and  widening,  views  as 

to,  2J70;  2191-5. 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Steamship  Company,  letter 

from,  2170. 
Deptford  Cattle  Market,  removal  proposed,  2170  ; 

2203-5. 
Discharge  of  cargoes : 

American  system,  2196-8. 
Barges,  discharge  into : 

Charge  on  barges  proposed,  views   as  to, 

2170 ;  2190. 
Disadvanta^s  of,  2175-81. 
River,  discharge  in,  2174. 
Wharf  system,  2187. 
Docks  used  by  Companies,  2173. 
Documents  handed  in  by  witness : 

Vessels  of  Atlantic  Transport  Company   and 
National  Steamship  Company : 
Anchored  in  neighbourhood  of   Nore   in 
1900,  owing  to  deficient  draught  of  water, 
2165. 
Table  of  Steamers,  2170. 
General    Shipowners'     Society,    represented      by 

witness,  2163  ;  2182-3. 
Grain  cargoes,  lighterage  of,  2199-202. 
NorUi  American  Bill  of  Lading,  introduction   of 

London  Clause,  2175-9. 
Ports  traded  to  by  Companies,  2171. 
Royal  Albert  Dock,  extension  of  proposed,  2188-9. 
Sludge,  deposit   of  by  London   County  Council, 

2170 ;  2185-6. 
Thames  Conservancy,  letter  as  to  grounding  of 

"  Minneapolis,'*  2166-70. 
Tilbury  Dock  : 

Deepening  and  widening  of  approach  to,  pro- 
posed, 2191-5. 
Extension  of  proposed,  2188-9. 
Railway  communication  with,  2199-202. 
Trust,  views  as  to,  2165  ;  2170 ;  2182-4. 

Delay  to,  2165 ;  2170. 
Draught  of,  2192-5. 

Tonnage,  len^h,  and  breadth  of,  217a 
Watermen's  Society,    privileges  of,  abolition  pro- 
posed, 2170. 

WILLIAMS,  WcLLXAK  Yabco,  Gbarrmaa  of  Samuel 
Williams  and  Sons,  Limited,  Lightermen  and 
Bargeowners.    (See  Questions  38&-3806:   6678- 
6679.) 
Accidents,  liaibility  in  cases  of,  3636. 
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WIUilAMS,  William  Yarco-^nttnued. 
Barges : 

JDocking   and    undooking,    delay   in,    3835-6; 

3886. 
Owned  hy  Williams  and  Sons : 

Men  employed  on,  nnmber  of,  3690*2. 
Number  of,  3828. 
DusinesB  carried  on  by  Williams  and  Sons,  3828. 
Oa^ital  of  firm,  3826. 
Channel  of  Biver,  deepening  and  widening,  3833*5  : 

3860^;  3872-5;  3885. 
Document    handed   in    by   witness — payments    re- 
ceived in  settlement  of  claims  for  damages  cauaed 
by  excessive  speed  of  steamers,  5578. 
Dredging : 

Extent  of  operations,  3850-60;  5578-9. 
Steam  Dredgers,  3828  ;  3876-84. 
Financial  position  of  Dock  Companies,   difficulties 

arising  j&om,  3835-44. 
Pilotage,  compulsory,  views  as  to,  3835. 
Biver  frontage,  length  of,  owned  by  Williams  and 

Sons,  3828 ;  3846. 
Thames  Conservancy,  regulations  as  to  lighterage, 

3835. 
Tugs,  steam,  owned  by  Williams  and  Sons,  3828. 
Yessels,  speed  of : 

Claims  for  damage  caused  by  excessive  speed, 

3870  ;  5578-9. 
Begulation  advocated,  3836 ;  3869-72 ;  3887-9. 
Waitovmen'a  Company,    privileges  ~  of ,    modification 

advocated,  3835  ;  3865-8  ;  3894-5. 
Wharves  in  Biver,  extension  of  avBtem,    views  as 
to,  3828^53 ;  3846-9. 

WINOSNT,  Fbedebick,  Managing  Director  of  Win- 
gent  and  Kimmins,  Limited,  Flour  Millers.    (See 
Questions  8850-8879.) 
Barges,  detention  in  docks,  8851a-79. 
Causes  and  results  of,  8855-60. 
Complaints  as  to,  8877-9. 
Notice  as  to  readiness  of  ship  to  give  delivery, 

advantage  of,  8873-6. 
Table  illustrating,  8852  ;  8854-6  ;  8861 ;  8921. 
Competition  with  Kentish  millers,  8853. 
Delivery  order,  issue  of,  8861-6  ;  8872. 
Document    handed   in    by    witness — Detention   of 

barges  in  London  Docks  in  1900,  8852. 
North  American  bill  of  lading,  8867-71. 

WOOD,  Thomas   MoKinnon,   Miember  of  the  Bivers 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council.    (See 
Questions  7116-7480a.) 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Lands  Clauses  Acts,  7285 ;  7B87. 
Thames  Conservancy  Act  1894,  7120 ;  7266. 
Administration  of  Port  of  London : 
Area  of  jurisdiction,  7120. 
London,    City    Corporation,      trust      scheme, 

views  as  to,  7222-4. 
London  County   Council,    trust  scheme.      See 
sub-heading  Trust. 

Antwwp,  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1890,  ton- 
nage of,  7120. 

Bill— London  and  India  Docks  Companv's  Bill 
1901,  7120;   7364;   7371-2. 

Business  carried  on  by  witness,  7312-6k 

Charges: 

Goods,  charges  on,  position  of  Port  of  London 
as  to,  7421. 

(See  also  sub-hetutiTig  Trust.) 
Commissions : 

Lower  Thames  Navigation  Commission    1896. 

7120;   7266-7a 
Water  Supply,  London,  7287-9 ;  7398 ;  7477. 
Dock  Companies : 

Directors,  remuneration  of,  7120. 
Financial  position  of,  7120;  7365-9. 
Management  not  criticised,  7360. 
Pm^hase  of  undertakings  of.     See  tulhheading 

Trust,— London-  County  Council  position  in 

relation  to. 

Document  handed  in  by  witness— Beport  of  Bivers 
Committee  of  London  County  Council,  on  Ad- 
ministration of  Port  of  London,  7122. 

Evidence  of  witness,  7116-9 ;  7170-4 ;  7318-9. 

^2P  ^^^'   comparison  with  Port  of  London, 
7120. 

Glasgow,  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1800  ton- 
nage of,  7120.  ' 

Hamburg,   vessels  entered  and  cleared  in   1899 
tonnage  of  7120.  * 


WOOD,  Thomas  McEinnon — continued. 

Imports  and  exports,  Port  of  London,  proportion 

to  total  value  of  United  Kingdom,  71^. 
Liverpool : 

Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board,  formation 
of  Trust  on  lines  of,  7120-1 ;  7146 ;  7103-4 ; 
7204-6;  7296-8;  7300;  744a2. 
Vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1899,  tonnage 
of,  7120. 
London,  City  Corporation : 

Administration  of  port,  scheme  for,  7222p4. 
B^resenitation  on  trust  proposed  by  Londoa 

County  Council,  7121. 
Transfer  of  certain  powers  to  Trust  advocated, 
712a 
London  County  Council : 

Constitution  of,   avocations  of  members,  etc, 

7279-83. 
Election  of  witness  as  member  of  Birers  Com- 
mittee, date  of,  7336-7. 
Loans,  liaising,   terms     of,    compaiisoQ  witb 
dock  companies   and  Thames  Conserrancv, 
7120;  7182;  7414420;  7472-77. 
Besolution  of  March  24ih  1896,  and  report  of 
January  17th    1901,  7122;  7163^;  7225-9: 
732a«. 
Scheme  for  administration   of  port.     8u  $uh- 
heading  Trust. 

Time  expended  by  memibers  on  work  of  Ooun- 
cil,  72fe^. 
Millwall  Dock  Company,  purchase  of,  advocated, 

7120. 
Katioiial  importance  of  Port   of  London,   7120; 

7175-8L 
New  York,  v>essels  entered  and  cleared  in  1899, 

tonnage  of,  7120. 
Botterdam,  vessel  entered  and  cleared  in  1899, 

tonnage  of,  7120. 
Thames  Conservancy : 

Directors,  remuneration  of,  7120. 
Financial  position  of,  7120 ;   7355-60. 
Transfer  of  certain  powers  to  trust  advocated, 
7120. 
Trad&  of  Port  of  London : 

Comparison  with  Briti^  outports  and  foreign 

ports,  712a 
Decline  in,  alleged,  7385-0. 
Trinily  House : 

Kepresentation  on  proposed  Trust,  71 21. 
Transfer  of  certain  powers  to  Trust  advocated, 
7120. 
Trust: 

Area  of  jurisdiction,  7120. 

Argum«nts  in  favour  of,  7120;  7366^;  7480- 
Oa. 

Borrowing  powers,  7121. 
Charges,  effect  of  formation  of  Trust  on,  7133- 
44  ;  7216-21 ;  7292-4  ;  7371-84. 
Barges,  charge  on,  7166-62. 
Constitution  of  Board,  71204. ;  7128^  •  7202  • 
7204-10  ;  7233-40  ;  7266-66  ;  7296-8.      ' 
Security  for  trust,  effect  of  on,  7299-302. 
Wharfingers  not  represented  as  such,  7426- 
32;  7439-40;  7479. 
Economy  in  administration,  7120 ;  7171. 
Government   aid  to,  7120;    7148-9;    7175-82- 
7202-3 ;  7207-9.  ' 

Imjprovements   to  .be  unidectakisii   bv.   7120: 

7361-70;  7400-2.  ^' 

Interest  and  sinking  fund,  7120-L 
Lalwur,  employment  of  iby,  7308-11. 
London  County  CouncU,  position  with   regard 
to: 

Capitol  to  be  raised  by,  7120. 

Control  of  expenditure,  7121 ;  7182- 
ttl;  7196-201;  7232;  7262-5;  745a 
2. 

Bate  at   which   to   be  raised.   7120: 

7188;  7414-20;    7472-77 
Security  lor,  7120-1 ;   7457-60. 
Purchase    of    Dock    Companies'    under- 
takings, 7120-1. 
Arbitration,  7150-1;  7284-9. 
Cost  of,  estimates  of,  7121 ;  7302-9. 
Extent  of  purohase  scheme,  7152^: 

7241-6;  72502;  7467-71 
Transfer  of  property,   7123-7;    7284- 

9;   7468^; 
Warehouses,    inclusion    of,    7152-5; 

7246-55;   7424-49;    7461-6. 
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WOOD9  Thomas  McKinnon — continued. 
Trust — continuefL 

London  County  Council,  position  with  regard 
to— continued. 
Rftte  in  aid,  7121 ;  7212-5 ;  7230-2 ;  7462- 

6;  7463-6. 
Bepresentation    on   Board,    7121 ;    7131 ; 

7290-302. 
Besolution  of  March  24th  1896,  and  report 
of   January    17th    1901,  7122;    7163-9; 
7226-9;  7320-55. 
•     Willingness    of    members    to  "undertake 
duties,  7145-7  ;  7192-5  ;  7303-7. 

Powers  of,  7120-1 ;  7403-14. 

Profits,  7121;  7210-1. 

Remuneration  not  to  be  received  by  members, 
7120. 

Surplus  revenue,  application  of,  7121,  7211. 

Warehouses,  inclusion  in  scheme,  competition 
with  wharfingers  resulting,  7152-5 ;  7246-66 ; 
7424-49;  7461-6. 

"VeBsels,  tonnage  of,  entering  Port  of  London  in 
1809,  comparison  with  outports  and  foreign  ports, 
7120. 


WOOD9  Thomas  McKinnon — continued. 

Water  Companies,    London,    purchase    of,    7285; 

7287-91 ;  7308  ;  7477. 
Watermen's  Company,  transfer  of  certain  powers  to 

trust  advocated,  7120. 
Wharves : 

Competition  with  in  event  of  formation  of  Trust, 

7152-5;  7246«;  7424-49;  7461-6. 
Number  of,  rateable  value  of,  and  capital  in- 
vested in,  7424-5;  7465-6. 

WOODWARD,Thoma0  Hopkiks,  Partner  in  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Henry  Gray,  Junior,  Lightermen  and 
Barge-owners.    {See  Questions  10624-10547.) 

Act  of  Parliament — ^Watermen  and  Lightermen  Act, 
10626. 

Apprentices,  age  limit  of,  10539-40. 

Committee  on  Thames  VS[atermen  and  Lightermen 
Bill  1890,  evidence  of  Mr.  Gray  before,  10533-8 ; 
10541-4. 

Examination  for  lightermen,  10526. 

Licences  for  lightermen : 

Abolition  advocated,  10526-30. 

Restriction  peculiar  to  Port  of  London,  10626. 

Positions  held  by  witness,  10524;  10533-4; 
10546-7. 

Tugs,  licences  not  required  for  men  working,  10626. 
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Aberdeen   Vessels,    Discharge    of    at    Wharves   in 
Thames,  2384;  2543-5. 


Jkccommodatiou  at  Docks.    See  Dock 
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Acts  of  Parliament  : 

Admiralty  powers  transferred  to  Board  of  Trade  by 

Act  of  1862,  408. 
Birkenhead  Dock  Acts : 

Act   of  1844,   Appointment  of   Commissioners 

under,  4479. 
Act  of  1845,  Incorporation  of  Company  under, 

4479. 
Act  of   1865,   Amalgamation   with     LIveipool 
Docks  under,  4479 ;  4578. 
Borough  Funds  Act : 

Inelasticity  of,  4704 ;  4796-7. 
StatfUtoiy  majority  required  under.  4691 
Trust  Scheme   proposed    by  London    County 
Council,  Act  n'ot  applicable  to,  pctge  586. 
bridewell  Dock,  channel  of,  oonstruc^on  and  re- 
moval under,  3171. 
Bristol  Channel  Act  1861,  8566. 
Bristol,  Port  of  and  Biver  Avon,  Aots  referring  to, 

4686 ;  4688  ;  4697. 
danal  Boats  Acts : 

Powers  of  Authorities  under,  3647;  10133. 
Return  as  to  work  executed  by  Port  Sanitary 
Authority  under,  3695. 
Olyde  Navigation  Acts : 

Charges,  Powers  as  to  under,  5024-6. 
Constitution  of  Trust  under,  5009. 
Improvements  under,  3173. 
Pilotage  Board,  powers  under,  5033. 
-Commercial  Dock  Company,  Act  of  1810,  1739. 
Commissioners'  Clauses  Act  1847,  5346. 
C!ompanies'  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  1845,  5346. 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Acts,  5018. 
Customs  and  Inland  Bevenue  Acts  : 

Hours  for  discharge  under  Act  of  1881,  676. 
Landing  of  dutiable  goods,  points  for,  under  Act 
of  1886,  8262. 
Customs  Consolidation  Acts : 

Areas  of  jurisdiction  in  Port  of  London  under 
Act  of  1876,  3343. 
'  Extension  of  Bonded  Warehouse  System  nnder 

Act  of  1853,  5581 ;  5584. 
Sufferance  Wharves  and  Legal  Quays,  descrip- 
tion under,  6 ;  139. 
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Acts  of  Parliament — continued. 

Diseases  Prevention  (Metropolis)  Act  1883,  3647. 
Dock  Acts : 

F'lT&t  Dock  Act,  Port  of  London.  See  iub* 
heading  West  India  Dock  Company's  Act| 
1799. 

Free  Water  Clauses  in,  5681 ;  5700-2 ;  pages 
581 ;  603 ;  606-7 ;  610-L  See  also  sulhkeading 
West  India  Dock  Conkpany's  Act  1799. 

Historical  account  of  Dock  and  Warehouse 
Legislation  and  Construction  from  1799,  602-3. 

Beconstitution  of  Dock  Companies  under, 
5583-4. 

(See  alio  names  of  Companies.) 

East  India  Dock  Company's  Act  1803,  page  612. 
Eaat  and  West  India  Docks  Acts : 

Baoges  adrift,  clause  referring  to,  6390-1. 
Qhargefl,  exemption  of  barges  and  goods,  7681. 
East  and  West  India  Dock  Company's  Extension 
Act  1882,  5587. 
Explosive  Act,  Powers  and  duties  of  Thames  Con- 
servators under,  3. 
Glasgow  Police  Act  1866,  5033. 
Govemmetnit  Loans  under  Aots : 

Harbour  AuithoritieB,  loana  to,  page  617. 
London,    Port  of,  Loans    to,  3177-8;   3306-6; 
5583. 
Grand  Surrey  Canal  Company,  Commercial  Dock 
Company,  and  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company : 
fijatoidoal  aooount  and  achedule   of   Acts   re- 
ferring to,  1739. 
Monopoly  not  granted  by,  7664-7 ;  7671-4. 
Harbours  Docks  and  Piers  Clauses  Act  1847,  5346 ; 

5420. 
Howland  Dock,  construction  of,  1739. 
Impreaennent  Acts,  obli^aitiooi  of  Lightermen  aa  to 
ifaval  Service  under,  10819-20. 

Bepeal  by  Watermen's  Act  of  1859,  10820-3. 
Land  Drainage  Act  1861,  page  574.  ^^ 

Lands  Clauses  Act,  arbitration  under,  7286 ;  7287. 
Lea  Conservancy  Act  1876,  3343. 
Light  Dues,  Board  of  Trade  Act  of  1898  as  to.     See 

sub-heading  Merchant  Shipping  Acts. 
Liverpool,  Port  of : 

Ilock  Committee,  powers  veeted  in  by  Act  of 

1851,  4479. 
First  Act  referring  to,  4479. 
Pilotage  authority  under  Act,  8552. 
See  also  subheading  Mersey  Dock  ami  Harbour 
Acts. 
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Acts  of  Parliament—confinu^cZ. 

London  and  Blackwall  Railway  Lease  Act,  running 
powers  over  Millwall  Extension  Bailway  under, 
11570 ;  page  625. 
London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee's  Acts  : 
Agreements  and  preferential  treatment  under, 

5686-90. 
Constitution  of  Committee  under,  587. 
Copies  of,  supply  to  Boyal  Commission,  504-10. 
Legielaition  affeoting  docks  and  warehouees  con- 

trolled  by  J-cnnlt  Oomondttee  sin^  1823,  50(5. 
Powers  under : 

Barges  in  Docks,  regulation  of,  5719-24 ; 

6368-84 ;  page  (^. 

Borrowing  powers,  536. 

Statement  as  to,  510-3. 

London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks  Acts : 

Amalgamation    of  Companies   by  Act  of   1864, 

5587. 
Charges,  Exemption  of  Barges  and  Goods  by 

Acts  of  1825  and  1864,  6207-8 ;  7581. 
Powers  granted  by  Acts  of  1875,  1878,   1882, 
and  1884,  6687. 
London  and  St.  Katharine  and  East  and  WestLidia 
Dock  Act  1888. 
Blackwall  Basin  and  entrance,  section  referring 

to,  page  603. 
Selection  of  Dock,  right  of  shipowner  as  to, 
6900. 
Uondooi,  Oitv  Corporation,  administpation  of  Port 

by,  statutes  relating  to,  7838-41 ;  7919. 
London  County  Council  General  Powers  Act  1893, 

3. 
London  Dock  Company's  Act  1800,  for  construction 

of  docks  at  Wapping,  5581. 
Miain    Drainage    Acts,     borix)'wing    powers    under 

Treasury  guarantee,  page  663. 
Merchandise  Marks  Act: 

Liternational  agreement  as  to  advocated,  5522- 

4. 
Transhipment  trade,  effect  of  on,  3400  ;  3407; 
3411, 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts  : 

Authorities,  powers  of  under  Act  of  1894, 10133. 
•Barge  owners,  liability  of  under,  3896;  3069. 
Bills  of  Lading : 

North  American  Bill,  9229 ;  10007. 
Section  referring  to,  6535-7. 
Buoying,  funds  for,  under,  8587-91. 
Discharge    and    delivery    of    oargnoes,    3400; 
3431-3;    6252;    6937;    6964;   6991;    8703; 
pagcn  609-10. 
Light  Dues,  levy  under,  3423;  3427;  8474-5; 

8587-91. 
Pilotage: 

Glasfi:oi;v  Piloliage  Board,  powers  of  under, 

5033. 
Limits  of  Port  of  London  for,  451. 
Registration  of  ships  in  Port  of  London, 
compulsory  pilotage  avoided  by,  3423. 
Shipowners,  limited  liability  under,  3772. 
Short  Sea  Traders'  Association,  resolution  aa 

to,  3527. 
Trinity  House,  powers  under,  3343. 
Yeseels,   measuTdng,  method   of  under,    6445  ; 

6448. 
Wrecks,  sunken,  authority  for    lifting   under, 
3400. 
Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Act  1857,  constitution 
of    Mersey   Dock    and   Harbour   Board    under, 
4479-80;  4569-70;  4587-602. 
Mersey  Dock  Acts  Consolidation  Act  1858 : 

Constitution  of  Mersey  Docks   and  Harbour 

Board  under,  4479-80. 
Debt  of  Liverpool  Dook  Trustees,  under,  4702. 
Trust  proposed  by  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, model  act  for,  10133. 
Millwall  Dock  Company's  Acts : 

Blackwall  Reach,  extension  of  dock  through, 

powers  as  to,  1052-3. 
Charges,  exemptdon  of  baoges  and  goods,  768L 
Finance,  Consolidation  and  Regulation  of,  Act 

of  1899  for,  1122-5  ;  1132. 
Incorporation  of  Company  under,  976 ;  7075. 
Powers  under,  summary  of,  981. 
Millwall   Extension  Railway,   running  powers  of 
North  London  Railway  Company  over,  11570: 
page  625. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Act  1845,  5374 


Acts  of  'PBxMnxnfUkt— continued. 

North  London  Railway  Company : 

Acts  of  Parliament  referring  to»  11566. 
Millwall  Extension  Railway,  numing  powcta 
over,  11570  ;  poye  625. 
Notification  of  Diseas&i  Act  1889,  3647. 
Nuisanoee  Removal  Aots  of  1855,  1063,  and  1866^ 

3647. 
Petroleum  Acts,  powers  and  duties  of  Thames  Con* 

servancy  under,  3. 
Public  Health  Acts  : 

Govermmeut  vessels,  exemption  of,  ^698. 
Powers   of    Port    Sanitary   Authority    unosi^ 

3179  ;  3343  ;  3647  ;  3654  ;  10133. 
Repeal  of  Act  of  1872,  3647. 
Wiater  in  Docsks  under,  3686. 
Regent's  Canal  and  Dock  Company's  Acts,  3590-1  \ 

3638-42. 
Richmond  Footbridge,  Sluices,  Lock,  and  Slipway 

Act  1890,  3. 
Royal  Victoria  Dock'  Act  1850,  5584w 
Sanitary  Act  1866,  powers  of  Port  Saaitaij  Attthi>> 

rity  under,  3647. 
Scotch  Procedure  Act  1899,  5091. 
Sewers  Commissioners,  Acts  conferring  poweis  on,. 

page  574. 
Southampton  Docks  Act  1871,  5420. 
Steam  power  in  relation  to  Acts  deiJing  wiiii  river, 

1229-31. 
Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company's  Acts: 

CQi^rge43,  exemption  of  goods  and  barges  from 

under  Act  of  1864,  7681. 
Historical  acoount  and  schedule  of,  1739L 
Monopoly  not  granted  by,  7664-7  ;  7671-4. 
Thames  Act  1883 : 

Points  dealt  with,  1384. 
Speed  of  steamers,  law  as  to,  7549. 
Thames  Conservancy  Acts : 

Act  of  1857,   Incorporation  of  Board  by,  3; 

3179 ;  7919. 
Act  of  1864 : 

Number  of  members,  increase  in,  3;  pagt 

61f 
Trinity  House,  tnansfer  of  powers  from : 
Buoyage,  467. 

Dredging     of     gravel,     granting    of 
licences  for,  454. 
Act  of  1866 : 

Upper  river,  oonltrol  of  rtavigation  upon,  9 ; 
page  614. 
Acts  of  1867,  1870,  1878,  1685,  1886,  eztamon 

of  powei**;  under,  3. 
Act  of  1878,  Buoyage,  powers  as  to,  under,  467. 
Act  of  1891,  Lighits  in  Rdver,  screening  regala- 

tions,  7551. 
Act  of  1894 : 

Accounts,   separate  for  upper  and  lowsr 

river,  40  ;  1570-1. 
Amendment  or   repeal   advocated,    4107; 

10133. 
Area  of  jurisdiction  under,  3  ;  3343. 
Bye-laws  and  regulations,  4118-30. 
Commission  appointed  under.       See  Com- 
rndseions,     subheading     Lower     Thamss 
Navigation  Commission  1806. 
Consolidation  and  amendment  of  previooi 

Acts,  3  ;  page  614. 
Constitution  of  Board,    number  of  mem- 
bers,   etc.,    3;    3401;    3539-41;   7266; 
7919. 
Cost    of    promoting    Bill,     1384;     1503; 

1554-8  ;  1570  ;  pages  594  ;  615. 
Dredging  and  borrowing  powers,  66 ;  166- 
72;   205-7;   213-6;  230-1;   234;  1503; 
1554-63  ;    2040-6  ;    2075-6  ;    7637  ;  pagt 
588. 
Harbour  masters'  licences,  81. 
Lightennen,  clauses  as  to,  10413  ;  11341 ; 

pagp^  576,  578. 
London,  City  Corporation,  representation 

on  Board,  3 ;  7919. 
London  County  Council,  representation  on 

Board,  3 ;  7266. 
Moorings,  charges  for,  powers  as  to,  19-22 ; 

7545. 
Provisions  not  regarded  as  final,  2075-6. 
Revenue    derived    from    chargss,    rents, 

licences,  etc.,  41. 
Sewers  Commissioners,  protecting  clauses, 

pagei  574,  618. 
Short  Sea  Traders,  exclusion  from  Bosid, 
3401;  3639-4L 
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Acts  of  Parliament— confinu€d. 

Thanies  Conservancy  Acts — continued. 
Act  of  1894 — continued. 

Tonnage  dues,  levy  of,  22-6 ;  7120 ;  7484. 
Vessels,  speed  of,  7549. 
Watermen's  Company,  balance  sheet  sub- 
mitted to  Conservancy,  10413. 
Woods   and    Foreste,    OonmuusmKmera    of, 
B.eitunis  and  pajmenU  made  to,  under, 
3841. 
Tbaanes  Navigation  Act  1866,  3. 
Thames    River   Prevention    of   Floods    Act   1879, 

3035-8. 
Thames  Watermen  and  Lightermen,  Acts  referring 
to.     See  sub-heading  Waterm^en  and  Lightermen's 
Comtpany. 
Tilbury  Dock  Act  1882,  5897-909. 
Tunnel  under  river  between  Rotherhithe  and  Shad- 
well  authorised  by,  3035. 
l^e  Improvemenit  Oommiasion  : 

Constitution,  5346;  5357-8;  5370. 
Docks,  construction,  5349. 
Tyne  Pilotage  Order  Confirmation  Act  1845,  5393. 
Upper  Navigation  Act  1795,  3. 
Warehousing  Acts,  5581 ;  5584 ;  page  582. 
Water  Companies,  powers  under,  &56. 
Watermen  and  Lightermen's  Com,pany,  Acts  regu- 
lating, 10413 ;  10646 ;  pages  577 ;  579-80. 
Act  of  1859 : 

Barges,  increase  in  size  of  since  passing  of, 

11350. 
Limits  of  Jurisdiction,'  8986. 
Naval  Service,   obligation  of  Lightermen 

to,  repeal  by,  10820-3. 
Powers     as     to     Lightermen's     Licences, 
1231;  3776;  3784;  3786;  3898;  10413; 
10415-23;    10449-50;    10469-72;    10526; 
10731-6. 
Renewal  of  Licences,  refusal  of,  10824- 
8;  10851. 
Private  Act,  page  576. 
Repeal  advocated,  10133. 
Act  of  1893 : 

Area  of  jurisdiction  under,  3343. 
(Barges,    meoisureanenit  and   re^istra/tion  of 
under,     6464;     6458;     10413;     10466; 
10646 ;  pages  575,  580. 
Promotion  of  Bill,  10465-8 ;  10731-6 ;  page 

576. 
Repeal  advocated,  10133. 
Wsst  India  Dock  Company's  Act  1799 : 

Compensations   under,    3901;    3905-9;    5581; 

5583 ;  6201-3 ;  6216-8 ;  page  611. 
Free  Water  Clauses  in,  5188-9 ;  5199 ;  520B ; 
5581;   5587;   5700-2;   6193;   6206-9;   7581; 
page  611. 
Incorporation  of  Company,    and  construction 
of  Docks  and  Canal,  3177 ;  5583. 
Wharves,  Legal  Quays,  Acts  referring  to,  6199-200. 

""  Adelaide,"   pilotage,      instance     of     oveilappiiig 
authority,  2331. 

Administration  of  Ports: 

Foreign  Ports : 

Consular  reports   and   memorandam  thereon, 
7772-84. 
Summary  of   most   important  points,  in, 
7784. 
(iSfe«  aUo  names  of  Forts.) 
liondon,  Port  of : 

Areas  of  jurisdiction,  3342-4. 

Bye-Laws,  substitution  of  Acts  of  Parliament 

advocated,  4084 ;  4099-102 ;  4118-30. 
Expenditure    on    salaries    and    management, 

1899,  table  showing,  3285. 
Government  and  public  services  of  the  Port, 

table  showing,  &44. 
Historical  summary,  3171-9. 
London  County  Council : 

Report  of  Rivers  Committee  on,  7122. 
Trust  Scheme  of.     See  l>ruet. 
Public  authority,  administration  by : 

Area     of    Jurisdiction,    3130-1;    3153-4; 

3160;  8472. 
Committees  of  House  of  Commons,  single 

authority  advocated  by,  3179. 
Constitution,    effect   of    charge    on    rates 

or  Imperial  Exchequer,  5334-6. 
Docks,     exclusion     from    scheme,     3587; 
4090-3;  4099;  5616. 
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Administration  of  Porta— continued. 

London,  i*ort  of — continued. 

Public     Authority,     administration     by — con- 
tinued. 
Loans,  method  of  raising,  3447  ;  3449-50 ; 

3482-4. 
Municipal  Authority 

Administration  by,  5616. 
Representation  of,  3449 ;  3484. 
Poplar  Docks,  retention  by  railway  com- 
pany advocated^  11672;   11585-6. 
Railway    Companies,    representation    on, 

11578-81. 
Regent's    Canal,    inclusion    in    Scheme, 

3590. 
Revenue,  sources  of,  2009;   3443;   3447; 
3451;    3456-63;   3536;  5849-52;   10604- 
10;  10637-9. 
Sewers  Connmissioners,  Duties  and  Powart 

of,  transfer  advocated,  11506. 
Short   Sea   Traders'   Association,   resold* 

tion  of,  3527 ;  3535. 
Stairs    and   approaches   to   river,    control 

of,  3536;  3572-6. 
Thames    Conservancy.     iSfee  tihai  title. 
Trinity  House.     Sec  that  Utle. 
Warehouses    and   Wharves,    exclusion   d 
from    scheme,    2028-9;    2061;    2135-6; 
2530-45;    3778-801;     3927-34;    400(V8; 
4099;   496&-70;   5424-5. 
(See  also  sub-heading^   Yiews  as  to,   gene- 
rally.) 
Reforms  required,  -list  of,  1207. 
Trust.     See  that  title. 

Views  as  to,  generally,  491-2  ;  495-7  ;  1207 ; 
1216;  1395-403;  1987-91;  2005-9;  2022; 
2028-9 ;  2053 ;  2055-6 ;  2058  ;  2072  ;  2104-11; 
2127-37;  2326;  2528;  2530;  2941;  2968- 
3;  2960;  3285-96;  3326;  3776-7;  3898; 
4946-50;  4949-61;  4967-8;  4999-5006;  5885- 
4;  5274-88;  7520-2;  7524-5;  7919;  9508; 
9697;  pages  S&i;  589;  590;  597;  599;  608; 
604. 
Municipal   aid   to  or  control   of  ports.     See  IIUll 

title. 
United  Kingdom,  Ports  of : 

Systems  of  Government,  3350-^ 
{See  also  names  of  Ports.) 

Admiralty : 

Powers  transferred  to  Board  of  Trade  by  Act  of 

1868,  498. 
Thames  Conservancy,  representation  on,  3. 
Trinity  House,  assistance  in  marine  cases,  463. 
Tru5»t,  proposed,  representation  on : 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce  aoheme,  10133. 
London,     City    Corporationi    scheme,     7919; 

8265-6. 
London  County  Council  scheme,  7121 ;  7208. 

Advantages  of  Port  of  London,  3045-6 ;  3486. 


«« 


Afrie"  dii^rharge  of  cargo,  time  occupied  in,  5740. 


jk  ofpAAin  An  tS  * 

Dock    Com'panies',  5673-95  ;     5917-«) ;  5997-6016 ; 
6026;    6482-541;    6542-68;    6596-601a;    6612^; 
9595-687 ;  10081 ;  page  588. 
Knill,   Messrs.   J.  and   Co.,  withdrawal  from 
agreements  as  to  discharge  of  fruit,  11617. 
London,  City  Corporation,  agreement  with  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests,  3. 
S£ippmg  Ring,  8688-93. 

Albert  Dock.      See  Royal  Albeit  Dock. 

Alexandra  Channel,  use  of,  4196-202. 

Allan  Une: 

Discharge  of  caigoes,   arrangement  as  to  sorting 

on  quay,  2251-6 ;  2309-11. 
Docks,  used  by,  2250. 
Ports  traded  to  by,  2249. 
Tranfihipment  Trade,  effect  on  of  development  of 

German  Ports,  2260.  _ 

Vessels,  number  and  tonnage  of,  2249 ;  2277-81. 
Wharf  construction,  iie^^)tifiti(-ns  for,  2319-21. 

Altona,    Expenditure   on   harbour    accommodation, 
5497. 
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ROYAL  CX)MMISSION  ON   THE  PORT  OF   LONDON  : 


^Unalfiramated  Society  of  Foremen  laghter- 
men  of  River  Thames : 

Balance  &heet,  11006-6. 
Formation  and  registration,  10098-110(H.. 
Members,  number  of,  11007-13. 
Rules  of,  10048-55 ;  11002-4 ;  11036-8. 

Copy  of,  11004. 
Strike  of  1900,  settlement,  11121-3. 
Witness  representing,  10967;  10997;  11014-a 

Amalgamated    Society   of  Watermen   and 
ufirlitermen  of  River  Thames : 

Members,  number  of,  11128 ;  11154-60. 
Registration,  11181-3. 
Report  and  accounts,  11133. 
Rules,  11186-96. 

Copy  of,  11131-2. 
Witness  reipreseniting,  11126-30;  11269. 
Working  of  society,  11128. 

America : 

Kew  York.     See  that  title. 

Paper  trade,  competition  with  England,  9301 ;  9330. 
South  American  ports,  accommodation  at  7905. 
Vessels    belonging   to,    tonnage    increase,    7017 ; 
7021-5. 

American  Bill  of  Lading.      See  North  American 
Bill  of  Lading. 

American  Hardwood  Trade : 

Barges,  detention  in  docks  previous  to  delivery  of 
cargoes,  9229-40;  9245-53;  9255-76;  9284-94. 

Charges  levied  by  dock  companies,  9229. 

Discharge  of  cargoes,  system  adopted,  9229  ;  9234-6 ; 
9254 ;  9259-76  ;  9287. 

Docks  used  by,  9229. 

North  American  Bill  of  Lading,  adoption,  9229. 

' Amstelstroom."      Collision  with  ''Ralph,"  3767- 
72 ;  3806-25 ;  4069-70. 

Amsterdam,  Port  of : 
Administration  of: 

Memorandum  on,  based  on  Consular  Reports, 
7778. 

Municipal  control,  3285 ;  3319-20. 
Charges :  

Cheapness  of  Port,  7778. 

Comparison  with  London,  7788-8008. 

Pilotage  charges,  8470. 
Depth  of  water,  7016. 
Development  of,  3360-2. 
Dock  System  in  force  at,  7017. 
Expenditure  on  extension  contemplated,  7016-7. 
Ferry  trade  with  London  and  other  Ports  of  United 

Kinfi:dom,  3371. 
Map  of  Docks  and  Harbour,  3362. 
Memorandum  on,  based  on  Consular  Reports,  7778. 
Metal  Trade,  competition  with  London,  9139. 
Report  on  by  Mr.  Broodbank,  7017-7a. 
6ieamer  and    railway    rates    to    inland    British 

towns,  9010-9 ;  9034^ ;  9066-72. 
Vessels  entering,  3362 ;   3371 ;  7012-6 ;   7780. 
Warehousing  business,  7027. 
Weighing  and  taring,  system  of,  2736. 

Anderson,  Weber,  and  Smith,  firm  of,  2941. 

Andre\7S,     Mir.,    Evidence    of,    application    as    to, 
11384;  11446;  11645. 

Antwerp,    Port  of : 

Aocommodaiion  for  large  steamers  at,  4897. 
Administration  of,  7781. 

Memorandum  on,  based  on  Consular  Reports, 

7781. 
Municipal  and  government  aid  to  Port,  2336- 
9 ;  2438-43  ;  3285  ;  3319-20. 
Bai^e  traffic,  7856-8;  9601. 
Bills  of  Lading,  3407. 

Charges,  2009-21 ;  2015-7 ;  2066-7 ;  2092-103 ;  2270- 
1;     3423-7;     3470-1;     3500-2;     4832-7;    6628; 
7788-8008. 
-  Coffee  and  Cobton,  charges  on,  9697 ;  9645-62. 

General  Steam  Navigation  Company's  steamers, 

expense  incurred  by,  3423-7. 
Lighterage  charges,  9501. 
Pilotage  charges,  8470-1. 
I  Compulsory  pilotage,  effect  on,  3412-21. 


Antwerp,  Port  of — continued. 

Competition  with  Continental  Ports,  5137;    5140;. 

5153-4;  5157-63. 
Competition  with  Fort  of  London,  1424-5  ;  1658-60 ; 
2361;  5137;  5140;  5153-4;  5157-63;  9137;  9153;^ 
9177;  9183;  9188. 
Allan  Line,  effect  on,  2260. 
Chemical  trade.  9869. 
Dried  fruit  traae,  9^0. 
Grocery  trade,  8^-7. 
Lead  trade,  9177 ;  9183 ;  918a 
.  South  American  hides,  9531-64 ;  yage  589l 
Delay  to  vessels,  less  frequent  tihafi  in  London,. 

2093;  2103. 
Depth  of  water  at,  7016. 
Development  of,  2260-2 ;  3362 ;  7781. 
Discharge  of  cargoes,  meithod  of,  4897. 
Dock  system,  extent  to  which  in  force  at,  7017. 
Expenditure  on  quay   frontage,   proposed,    5137  r 
5181a;  7016-7. 
French,  Mr.,  letter  giving  details  of,  51881 
.   Grande  Coupure,  proposals  as  to,  6182. 
Machinery  at,  1244. 

Memorandum  on  based  on  Consular  Reports,  778L. 
Orient  Comjpany,  vessels  not  set  Ito,  21(^. 
Owen,  Mr.  D.,  Port  visited  by,  5133. 
Peninsolar  and  Oriental  Company's  vessels  senfc 

to,  1972 ;  1984-5. 
Railway  communication  with,  2401-2 ;  3460 ;  901BL- 
Report  on  by  Mr.  Broodbank,  7017-7a ;  7092^. 
Return  as  to,  issued  by  Foreign  Office,  1213-4. 
Vessels  entering : 

Accommodation  for  large  steamers,  4837. 
.  Delay  to,  2093 ;  2103. 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  steamsn^ 

1972;  1984^. 
Part  cargoes,  vessels  trading  with,  19611-4^ 
Tonnage  of,  3362-79;   7012-6;  7032-4;    7120  r 
7781 ;  7828. 
Wharves  in  river  at,  1972 ;  1984-6;  3379-84 ;  3443; 
4994-5;   5230. 

Accidents  during  construction  of,  6230. 
Cost  of  construction,  5230 ;  7016-7. 

Apollinaris   Company,    premises  leased  by,  6656l 

**Arabia  " : 

Carrying  oapaoity  for  cargo,  1943. 
Draught,  1946. 
Length  and  depth,  1944-5. 
Tonnage,  1942-3. 

Ardrossan,   conLpeiition  with  Glasgow,  5009. 

ArfiTO  Une    agreement  with  London  and  India  Dook 
Company,  5678. 


«« 


ArgOTiran,"  charge  to  for  moorings,  2374 


Assessment  of  Docks  and  Wharves : 

Amount  paid  in  rates  and  taxes  by  Joint  Oonunii* 

tee,  5597. 
Bristol,  4696. 
Excessive,  alleged,  3633. 
Method  of,  page  609. 
Wharves,    2452-64;    2471-7;    2580-91;    264940; 

2736;  2740. 

Association  of  Master  Ufirbtermen  and  Bttfge-^ 
Owners  *. 

Accidents,  Pilot's  Liability,  ''  Amstelstroom  "  oase» 

3767-72;  3806-25;  4069-70. 
Administration   of  Port,   reforms    advocated   by,. 

3723-45. 
Barges  belonging  to: 

Number  of,  3707 ;  3763-4. 
Tonnage  of,  3707. 

Number  of  men  employed  by,  3721. 

Passes  for  barges,  correspondence  as  to  regulations,. 

6676. 
Tugs  in  docks,  correspondence  as  to,  6671-5. 
Watermen's  Company,  abolition  of  privileges  of^ 

resolution  as  to,  3776 ;  5782-7. 
Witnesses  representing,  3702 ;  3897 ;  3064 ;  4012. 


cc 


Atbara"  delay  to,  2208. 


Atlantic     Cargo     Steamers,  cost  of,   daily  ex- 
penses and  weight  of  cargo,  2264. 
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Atlantic  Transport  Company : 

Deptford  Cattle  Market,  removal,  views  as  to,  2170. 
Discharge  of  Cargoes : 
Hours  of  laibour,  6909. 

North  American  Bill    of    Ladinir,    adoption. 
2176-9.  ^ 

Agreement  with  London  and  India  Dock 

Oomipany  as  to,  non-existent,  66754. 
Complaint  as  to,  5512-21 ;  5626-9. 
Copy  of  Bill,  6411. 
BApidity  of  discharge,  6696-6  :  6905-6 :  6911- 

22 ;  6954-62. 
River,  discharge  in  not  practised,  2174. 
Boyal  Albert  Docks,  amount  discharged  and 

accommodation  provided,  6905. 
Tilburv  Dock,  accommodation  at,  5662. 
Docks  used  by  Company,  2173. 
Lighterage  of  grain  cargoes,  2199-202 
Pilot  employed  hj^  4460. 
Ports  traded  to,  2171. 
Sale  of  fleet,  7088-9 ;  7035. 
YesBels : 

Delay  to : 

Anchorage  in  neighbourhood     of     Nore, 
owing  to    deficient  draught    of    water, 
2166;  847L 
Discharge  on  quay  causing,  2170. 
Draught  of,  2170;  2193-5. 

Maximum,  4463-4. 
"Minneapolis,"  grounding  of,  2165-70:  8471; 

8528-32. 
Taible  of  Steamers,  2170. 

Atlantic  Transport  Trade,  transhipment  at  New 
York  for  London,  2965-6. 

Atlas  Une,  transfer  of,  7030. 

^Atrato,"  time  of  arrival  and  discharire,  Southamp- 
ton, 5421. 

Auckland     Chamber     of     Commerce,     corre- 
spondence as  to  pilfering  in  Port  of  London,  2267. 

Ank,"  expenses  incurred,  Hamburg    and    London, 
3423. 

**  Aurania, "  time  of  arrival  and  discharge,  Southamp- 
ton, 6«L 

Australian     Dried     Fruit     Trade,     diversion 
from  London,  9880 ;  9883-6. 

Australian  Flour,  discharge  of,  10081. 

Australian   Mortgage,    Land,   and  Finance 
Company : 

Bill  of  Lading  adopted,  8884. 

Business  carried  on  by,  8881-2. 

Delay  in  handling  of  cargoes  belonging  to,  8905-14. 

Avon  River : 

Construction  of  new  course  and  diversion  of  old 

one,  4686. 
(See  also  Bristol) 

Avonmouth  Dock : 

Acoommodaition  for  large  steamers,  4837. 
Advantages  of,  comparison  with  London,  4881-2. 
Charges : 

Sitj  dues  not  levied,  4696. 

Comparison  with  London,  4836-7. 
Depth  of  Channel,  4828. 
Discharge    and    delivery  of  cargoes,    systetn    of, 

4837 ;  6916-6. 
Expenditure  on  subsequent  to  purchase,  4721. 
Labour,  custom  as  to,  4697. 
Map  of  Dock,  4686. 

New  dock,  construction  contemplated,  4689. 
Purchase  by  Bristol  Corporation,  4686  ;  4688. 

Competition  previous  to,  4710-2 ;  4720. 

Stimulus  to  traffic  resulting,  4714-20. 
Railway  communication,  4697. 

Rates  charged  by  companies,  4697 ;  4806-12. 
Trade  of,  4689-90. 
Vessels  entering,  4689  ;  4837. 

Ayrshire  Ports,  competition  with  Glasgow,  5009. 

B. 

Ballast,       loading    or  delivery  of,   harbour-masters' 
duties  as  to,  3. 

**  Baltic, "    removal    of   cargo    from  quay,   delay  in, 


1739. 


Dock   Company,  historical    account    of, 


Baltimore,   vessels  entering,  draught  of,  2308. 
Bar  at  Mouth  of  Thames,  non-existence  of,  3045-6. 

Barge  Ponds: 

Description  of,  6793-4. 

Royal  Albert  Dock,  construction  propoged,  5662. 

Barge  Searches : 

Duties  of,  6796-9. 

Payment  to  by  London   and  India  Docks  Joint 
Committee,  6701 ;  6703. 


Accidents : 

Collision  between  barge  ''  Hercules  "  and   tug 

"Wasp,"  report  of  case,  4067. 
Liability  in  cases  of.     See  Lightermen,  sub- 
heading Accidents. 
Sailing  barges,  danger  to  navigation  cansod  by, 
11361-3;   4246-8;  4270-87;  4342-50;  4369; 
4449-52. 
Screw  steamers,  accidents  caused  by,  10866. 
Spencer  Chapman  and  Messel,  action  against 

Dock  Company,  9860-3  ;  9871-4. 
Vessels,  speed  of,  supervision  needed,  3723-5. 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Charges,  Acts  referring  to.    See  that  sub-head- 
ing. 
Regulation  by,  10413. 

(See    also    Acts    of    Parliament,    sub-heading 
Watermen  and  Lightermen's  Company.) 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Foremen   Lightermen  of 

River  Thames.    See  that  title. 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Watermen  and  Lighter- 
men of  River  Thames.    See  that  title, 
A.ttend&nts  * 

Absence  of,  3716-9 ;  11279-89  ;  11329-34. 
Reasons  justifying,  10674-7. 
Removal  of  barges  in  docks  during,  lis- 

bility  for  charge  for,  3716. 
Royal    Albert    Dock,    complaints    as    to, 

8332  ;  8336-8  ;  8346-7  ;  8429-37. 
Strike  of    Lightermen,    absence    during, 
11279-89. 
Unlicensed  men  working  barges  in  docks,  3577. 
Watchers,  employment  of,  421. 
Authorities  controlling,  3705. 

Central  authority  proposed.  2574. 
{See  also  Watennen   and    Lightermen's  Com> 
pany.) 
Bristol,  licensing  fee,  4708-9. 
Charges   for  lighterage,    1311-4;    2736;    2754-6  r 
2891-2  ;  2923-4  ;  4080  ;  5234  ;  8684-5  ;  8704-11 ; 
9361-6.  *  »  f 

Comparison  of  London  with  Hamburg  and  Ant- 
werp, 9501. 
Tilbury,  cost  of  lighterage  from,  2495 ;  2923-4. 
Charges  on  Barges : 

Acts  of  Parliament  granting  exemption,  5681 ; 
5700-2 ;  5863-70 ;  pages  605 ;  606-7 ;  610-1. 
Definition  clauses  in,  6700. 
West  India  Dock  Company's   Aot,   1799; 
6188-9  ;  5199  ;  5205  ;  5581 ;  5587  ;  6193  : 
6206-9 ;  7581 ;  paae  611. 
Bristol,  licensing  fee,  4708-9. 
Dock  Companies^  proposals : 

Arguments  in  favbur  of,   put  forward  by 
London     and     India    Dock     Company, 
5581-99 ;  pages  618-20 ;  624. 
Detailed  statement,  5616. 
Summary  of,  5771. 
Bills  promoted  by  Dock  Companies: 

See  East  and  West  India  Dock  Com- 
pany Bill  of  1855;  London  and 
India  Docks  Joint  Committee  Bill 
of  1900 ;  London  and  India  Dock 
Company's  Bill  of  1901. 
Book  or  pamphlet  on  proposals  of  1855, 

6083-5. 
Burham  Brirk,  Lime,    and  Cement  Com- 
pany i\  London  and  India  Docks  Joint- 
Committee,     case    of,     1197-8:     1278: 
5700-2 ;  6358-66.  »      ^^o , 

Comparison  with  charges  levied  by  other 

Ports,  5605  ;  5608  ;  5616. 
Compensation  to  master  light-^rmen  adr^ 

cated,  3901  ;  3905-9. 
Custom  of  Port  as  to  handlinc?  of  cariroe*. 
eflFect  of  on,  6943-6.  ««rgoe«, 
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Chftnm  on  barges— continued, 

fiock  Companies'  proposals — continued. 

Deputations   to  City  Corporation   as   to, 

8305-19. 
Facilities  to  barffes  using  docks^  in  e^eat 

of  charge,  5662 ;  6856-9. 
Historical    causes*  leading    to    exemption 

clauses,  5581. 
Income  anticipated  from,  5626 ;  6147-50  ; 

pctge  611. 
Limehouse  Dock,  barges  usinff,  3629-3. 
Medwaj,  River,  and  London  docks,  barges 

trading  between,  8925  ;  8928. 
MiUwall   Dock     Company,    views    as     to, 
7063-4;  7085-8;  7100;  8463;  page  S^. 
Number  of  barges  in  docks,  effect  of  on, 

6931-3. 
Policy  of  Dock  Companies,  6981-5. 
Poplar  Dock,    views  of  Oompany  as  to, 
6178-86  ;  11566  ;  11569  ;  page$  597,  602-3. 
Powers  as  to  charges  granted  to  other  docks 

and  harbours,  5722  ;  5773-6  ;  page  597. 
Short  Sea  Traders'  Association,  vieiws  as  to, 

3527  ;  3536. 
Summary  of  proposals,  5626. 
Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company,  views 

of,  7578  ;  7691-6  ;  page  596. 
Thames  Steam  Tug  and  Lighterage  Com- 
pany, Limited,  estimate  of  monthly  pay- 
ments in  event  of,  3767. 
Tonnage  dues  on  ships,  comparison  with, 

611-2. 
Trade  int^rests,  effect  on  : 

British  Oil  and  Cake  Mills  Company, 

8928-36. 
Chemical  trade,  9501-4 ;  9519-20. 
Colonial     produce     trade,      8684-5 ; 

8717-8. 
Crosse  and  Blackwell,  Messrs.,   busi- 
ness of,  9121-9. 
Dried  fruit  trade,  9882. 
Grain  trade,   8724;    8727;    8768-80; 

8832-3. 
Jute  trade,  9378 ;  9400. 
Lead  trade,  9177. 
jVletal  trade,  9136-7  ;  9142-6. 
Milling    industry,     8738-9;     8761-7; 

8768-70 ;  8832-3. 
Paper  trade,  9301-7;   9329;    9344-5; 

9988. 
Hice  trade,  8990  ;  8995  ;  9063-5. 
Timber  trade,  9844-8. 
Varnish  and  colour  trade,  9367-73. 
"Warehouses,  wharves,  and  riverside  pro- 
misee, effect  on,  5644-7  ;  5732-6  ;  6196- 
237  ;  8693  ;  9296-8  ;  9368  ;  9501 ;  page9 
590;  605. 
(See  also  sub-heading ,  Yie^s  as  to,   gene- 
rally.) 
Hull,  exemption  in.  5631-5  ;  pages  603 ;  619. 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company,  powers  as  to, 

6773-6. 
Millwall  Dock  Company : 

Free  use  of  docis,  time  limit  for,  1110-4. 
Table  showing  charges  levied,  981. 
Views   as    to   proposed    charges,    7053-4 ; 
7085-8  ;  7109  ;  8463 ;  page  596. 

Poplar  Docks : 

Disputes  as  to,  6178-86  ;  11566  ;  11569. 

Trust,  proposals  as  to  levy  by : 

London    Chambec*   of  Commerce   schema 

10242-6  ;  page  622.  ^^ 

London  City  Corporation  scheme,  7929 ; 

8230 ;  8239-40  ;  8279-82  ;  page  62L 
London  County  Council  scheme,  7158-62. 
Necessity  for  levy,  page  624. 
(See  also  sub-heading,  Views  as  to,   gene- 
rally.) 
Tyne  barges,  5360-1 ;  5402-3. 
Views  as  to  generally,  1066  ;  1102-6  ;  1196-206  ; 
,  1252  ;  1320-2  ;  1336-68  ;  2116  ;  2170  ;  2317-8 ; 
2466;     2566-70;     2772-90;    2808-9;    2897; 
2906;   2956;   3776;   3803-5;    3898;    5208; 
7578;   7583-6;   7919:   7922;    8884;    9697; 
9752-8;    10135;     11569-71:    11652-6;   pages 
581,  584,  588.  589,  595-8,  605,  618-20,  624. 
Ghsmieal  trade,  lighterage    in,    9501-4;  9519-20; 

0859 ;  9871. 
Clyde  •ystem,  5041-6. 


Barges— ronfinu^d. 

Collecting  and  delivery  barges,  system  advocated, 

8693-4. 
Congestion  of  Docks  by  barges,  2594. 

Charse  levied  on  unemployed  barges,  6930. 
Number  of  barges  using  Docks,  5596-7  ;  5606 ; 
5608  ;  6814-9  ;  6907-8  ;  6934-7  ;  page  612. 
Charge,     proposed,    probable    effect    on, 

6931-3. 
Delivery  from  one  vessel,  number  of  barges 

employed,  8446-50. 
North  American  Bill  of  Lading,  effect  on, 

6923-6. 
Betum  as  to,  5606. 

Vessels,    number    of,    comparison    with, 
6709-23  ;  6733-9  ;  6787-92  ;  7481. 
Powers  of  Dock  Companies  as  to,  2956  ;  3710-4 ; 

5719-24  ;  6367-402  ;  page  607. 
Quay  rate,  effect  of  on,  6569-82. 
Seeking  for  employment,  assertion  as  to,  6930 ; 

6970-80. 
Wharves  in  river,  <x>nstructiofn  of,  relief  result* 

ing  from,  3520-7. 
(See  dl90  subheadingsj  Discharge  of  Cargoes- 
delay  ;  and  Loss  to  Dock  Companies.) 
Customs,  Board  of,  in  relation  to  lighterage: 
Accidents,  claim  in  cases  of,  10867. 
Dutiable   and   unexamined   goods,    conveyance 
of,  368  ;  380 ;  382-6  ;  416-21 ;  10866. 
Bond  of  Messrs.  Cook  for,  10872-4. 
Inconvenience  of  existing  system,  670 ;  721-4 

Damage  done  by  barges  in  docks,  6703  ;  6801-13 ; 

6820-3. 
Decline    in    lighterage    on   institution    of  Doda^ 

5581-2  ;  5596-7  ;  5863-8. 

Definitions  of  baizes : 

Dumb,  sailing,  and  steam  barges,  3708. 
Lighters  and  barges,  distinction,  5856-8. 

Detention  in  Docks — ^unpreparedness  of  ships  to 

give  delivery,  etc.,  2891-2  ;  3739  ;  3962-73  ;  4014; 

4057-61 ;  6963-8  ;  8438-45  ;  8451-6  ;  8877-9  ;  pagi 

589,  607. 

American  hardwood  trade,  instances  in,  0228- 

40  ;  9245-53  ;  9255-76  ;  9284-94. 
Chemical  trade,  9859-60. 
Flour  trade,  8851a-79  ;  10081-96. 
London  Docks,  detention  in  in  1900,  statement 

showing,  8852. 
MUlwall  Docks,  4080 ;  4115-7  ;  8859-60  ;  890L 
Notices  as  to  readiness  of  ship  to  give  delivtzy, 
6937  ;  6963-4  ;  6991 ;  8864  ;  8872-9  ;  922940 ; 
9245-53  ;  9255-76  ;  9284-94. 
Dock  Company,  assistance  as  to,  6991-7007. 
Royal    Victoria  Dock,  case    of  Friedlander  v, 

Shaw,  Savill  and  Albion  Company,  5576. 
Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  7581. 
Time  of  attendance  of  barges  in  Docks,  8438-45. 
Discharge  of  Cargoes  into : 

Advantages  of,  2115-24  ;  2481-2  ;  2528 ;  2627 ; 

2961. 
Chanes : 

Comparison  with  charges  for  delivery  ints 

vans,  9663-72  ;  9686-7. 
Landing  rate  charged  on  goods  in  event 

of  late  application  by  barge,  6583-92. 
Shipowner,  charge  on,  2175-84. 
Custom  of  Port  of  London  as  to,  5192-3  ;  5198-a 
Delay    caused    by,    1228-9;    1759-63;    2175; 
2819-21;  2250;  2514-7;    2627-33;    2734-6; 
2941-3  ;  3536  ;  3739  ;  4827  ;  5180-1 ;  9981. 
Detention  in  Docks.     See  that  sub-heading. 
"  Dummy  "  between  vessels  and  quav  proposed 

2956. 
General  Strain  Navigation  Company's  vessels. 

3412. 
Grain     cargoes,   2199-202;     2820;      2843-85; 

7581;   10019-21;   10037-9. 
Increase  in  practice  of,  1739  ;  2026-7  ;  2235. 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  Vessels, 

1795;    1979;   1982-3. 
Tea  Cargoes,  425-6;  8669. 
Timber  Cargoes,  9697 ;  9750-1 ;  0764-9 ;  9780. 
Wharves  and  tiers,  more  convenient  than  docks 

for  3533. 
Width  of  Docks  in  relation  to,  8766-9. 

Docking  and  undocking  of  barges :  ^ 

Assistance  rendered  bv  Dock  Company's  Staff, 
5578-81  ;   5597  ;   6700  ;    6844  ;   page$  611-2. 
Itoval    Albert  Dock,    assistance  not  ren- 
dered at,  6836-43 ;  6845. 
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Docking  and  undocking  of  barges — continued. 

Delay    in,    2941;  2943;   2956;   3726;   3765; 
3835-6;  3886;  3898;   39234;  3959;  40U; 
4050-6;  4079;  7681. 
PeriodA  of  looking  in  and  out,  782-6;  3714; 

3959  ;  4050-6  ;    6740-4  :  page*  611-2. 
System  described,  6699-700. 
Drednng  in  Docks,  necessitated  by.    S»  Dredging. 
Grand  Surrey  Canal,  barges  entering,  7648-61. 

Size  of,  1858 ;  7657-60. 
Hamburg  Ligliterage  System,  6499 ;  5501-2. 
Humber  Lighterage  System : 

Charges  not  levied,  5631-6  ;   pages  603 ;   619. 
Description  of  barges,  11270-8. 
Importance  of  lighterage,  5619-20. 
Ligktermen,  number  of,  11146. 
Navigation,  difficulties  of  and  regulations  as 
to,  10550-63  ;   10910-3 ;    11133-6  ;   11139-44 ; 
11147-8. 
Number  of  barges,  11145  ;  11270-8. 
Insurance  of  barges  and  goods  contained  therein, 
10646;   10867. 

Copies  of  Policies,  11545. 

•Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corpora- 
tion, Limited,  10863. 
Boohester      Barge      Insurance      Association, 
articles  of,  pcLge  578-9. 
Lee  Barges,  navigation  of,  10893-7. 
Licencing,  2346 ;  2561-3 ;  10413. 
Lightermen.     See  thai  title. 
Lights  on,   Thames  Conservancy  JjSye-laws  as  to, 

1364. 
Litigation  arising  out  of  barge  traffic,  11447-60. 
Liverpool  Lighterage,  4499-601. 
Iioss  to  Dock  Companies  from  London  Lighterage 
System,  1066;    1102-5;    1134;    1207;    1228-31; 
1320  ;  2812-8  ;   5578-81 ;  5597  ;  5783-7 ;  6701-3  ; 
6724-9;    6774-8;    6787-8;    6795-826;    6801-13; 
6820-3  ;  7108  ;  page  596. 

Particulars  as  to  cost  incurred  by  Joint  Com- 
mii;tee,  6701. 
Measurement  and  Registration  of : 

Act  of  Parliament  as  to,  6464 ;  6468 ;  10413 ; 

10466 ;  10646 ;  pageA  576-6 ;  580. 
Transfer  of  powers  advocated,  77-9;  page  576. 
Medway  Barges,  navigation  upon  Thames,  10646 ; 
10792;    10794-806;    10887-92;   10976-96;  11029- 
31;     11067-71;     J 1289-92;     11387;     11397-401; 
11404;      11417-20;      11423-39;     11462-9;    page 
678-9. 
Definition  of  term  "Hoveller,"  11417-20. 
Smeed,  Dean  and  Co.,  and  Eastwood  and  Co., 
practice  as  to,  11443-4. 
Mill  wall  Dock,  barges  using.      See  Millwall  Dock, 

suh-lieadingy  Barges. 
Moorings  for.     See  that  title. 
Navigation  of : 

Difficulties  of,  ooi  Thames,  10681-3 ;  10807-13  ; 
10866  ;  10922  ;  11073-81 ;  11179-80 ;  11387-92. 
See  Barges,  10893-7. 
Medway  Barges.     See  that  sub-heading. 
Men  employed.    See  Lightermen. 
CXars,    navigaibion    under,    1118-9 ;    10869-70 ; 
10922 ;  10925-6 ;  10959-62  ;  page  678. 
Advantages    of,    compared    with    towing, 
11357-70;  11408-10;  11440-2;  11470-4. 
Cost   of,  compared   with   towing,  10960; 

11118. 
Firms  practising,   11020-6. 

List  of,  11109-6. 
Numiber  of  barges  compared  with  nnmber 

towed,  11020^;  11057-66;  11115-7. 
Size  of  barges  in   relation  to,   10067-72; 
11092-108. 
Western  Barges.     See  thai  sulhheading. 
Necessity  for  liorhterage  in  Port  of  London,  2547- 

8;  28J97;  3536;  5616;  6932-3;  6938-42. 
Num'ber  of  Barges  in  Port  of  London,  3722 ;  3763 ; 
5605;   10646;   10667-70. 
(See  also  svh-heading,  Congestion  of  Docks.) 
Particulars  of  barges  of  90  tons  and  upwards  fre- 
quenting Docks  of  Joint  Committee,  5605. 
Passes   from  Dooks,    regulations  as   to,   9774-41 ; 
3760-2;   3059-61;   4009-10;   4014-21. 
Association  of  Master  Lightermen  and  Barge 

Owners,   amendments  proposed  by,  5876. 
Copy  of,  4070. 

Friedlander  v.  Shaw  Savill  and  Albion  Com- 
pany, copy  of  judgment  in  case  of,  5976. 
London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks,  correspond- 
ence as  to,  6576. 


BarfiTOS  — continued* 

Pilfering,  precautions  against,  383-6;  421. 
Poplar  Doclks,  barges  using  : 

Chafge    on,    views    as   to,    6178-86;     1166(>: 

llb69 ;  pages  697 ;  602-3. 
Tonnage  of,  11612. 
Bating,  pro{)osal  as  to,  2961 ;  2980-4. 
B(iverBdde  Badlway  Depdis,  Idghterage  to,  2633-40L 
Sailing  Barges : 
Definition,  3706. 

Diffioultiee  to  navigaftLoai  caused  by,  4*246-8; 

4270-87;   4342-50;   4359;  4440-62;   11361-& 

Licences  and  ejouminatiooe  for  men  uavtigBilttAg^ 

nan-^exifitenit,  3661-3. 
Medway  bsirges.     See  ihat  sub-heading. 
Thames  Conservancy,  representation  of  owners 

on,  3. 
Working  of,  10646. 
Sanitary  Inspecition  of  cabins  •advocated,  11260^2. 
Size  of,   2957-60;    3542-3;    3709;    3763-4;    6681; 
5696-7;  6623-40;  7681;  10646;  10838^;  11360; 
pages  610,  612. 

Grand  Surrey  Canal,  barges  entering,  1858; 

7657-60. 
Large  barges,  disadvantages  of,  2966;  6800; 

8693A 
Meatf^uremenit,  method  of,  6436-7 ;  page  612. 
Return  as  to,  5605 ;  6608. 
Spirits,  proportion  conveyed  in,  437-40. 
Steam    Barges,    employment   of,    1231 ;    1268-71 : 

2621-4;   3978. 
Surrey    Oommercial    Docks.       See    that    title,    sub- 

heading^  Bax'ges,  Discharge  into. 
Thames  Conservancy : 

Powers  as  to,  105-10;  10436-8. 
Bevenue  derived  from  tolls,  41. 
Thames    Steam    Tug    and    Lighterage    Companj, 

Limited.    See  that  iitle. 
Tilbury  Dock  : 

Charge  for  lighterage  from,  2495-504 ;  2933-4. 
Necessity  for  li^terage,  2115  ;  2117-24. 
Towing : 

Advantages,  compafrieon  with  navigation  under 
oiare,  11367-70 ;  11408-10 ;  11440-2  ;  11470-4. 
Commission  on  Navigation  of  Thames  1879, 

BeoommendatLon  as  to,  105-10 ;  217-24. 
Compulsory  towing,  viewis  as  to,  10436-43. 
Cost  of,  10960 ;  11118. 

Length  of  journey  for  which  desirable.  10064-7. 
Licences  not  required  by  men   working   tugs^ 
3898;     10413;     10512;     10516-8;     10626; 
11387 ;  11421-2  ;  page  678. 
Number    of  barges    towed,    10963;    11020^; 

11067-66 ;  11115-7 ;  pages  576-6  ;  878-9. 
S>te«m  power  only  provided  for  in  Watermen's 

Company's  bye-laiws,  8703. 
Thames  Cbnservancy  Begulations,  106-10 ;  817- 
24. 
Tugs  in  docks  for  use  of  barges.     See  Tugs. 
Tyne  Barges,  149-51 ;  5360-1 ;  6402-3. 
Union  Lighterage  Company.     See  that  tiHe, 
Watermen  and  Lightermen's  Company.     Su   that 

title. 
Western  Barges,  navigation  on  Thames,  10898-93 ; 

11072-82  ;  11120 ;  11293-4. 
Wharves  in  River,  necessity  for,  effect  on  of  lighter- 
age system,  2392-6. 
(See  also  Lightermen.) 


,    Sewage  Works  at,  2999. 


Barkinfir  Creek,  Chemical  Trade  Wharf,  9617. 
Barkinff  Reach,  Depth  of  Channel  at,  3403. 
Barrow  Deep : 

Buoying  and  lightino:  of,  expense  borne  by  London 

County  Council,  2999 ;  3004 ;  3011. 
Deposit  of  slop,  spoil  and  dredged  mniterial  in,  8917 ; 
260;  1419-21;  1468^;  1642-7;  2999;  3000-1; 
3021-7 ;  4069 ;  4118-9 ;  4136-44  ;  4213^ ;  4241- 
5;  4253-6;  4334-6 ;  4366^ ;  4370^;  670^; 
page  6"*^ 

Chart  of  Channel,  2999 ;  3012-6. 

Cost  of  working  sludge,  return  as  to,  2000. 

Liformation  as  to,  sources  of,  3027-6. 

Lijury  to  Channel  denied,  2999. 

Limit  of  Channel  for,  3012-6. 

Quantity  depoedted,  total  per  annum,  3016^ 
Solids  and  liquids  proportion  of,  3017-8. 

States  of  Tide  for,  2170 ;  2186-6 ;  3680. 
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Barrow  l}eep— continued. 

Deposit  of  slop,  spoil,  and  dredged  material  in — 
contiwued. 
Surveys  of  Chjannel,  3031-3. 
Th-ames  Oonserrancy,  regulations  as  to,  7562  ; 

7557-8. 
Trinity  House,  powers   in  relation  to,    2009; 

3002-11;  3027-31. 
Vessels  employed,  2999. 
Training  Banks,  formation  suggested,  2999;   3019- 
20. 

Barry  Commission     See  Commissionsi  sub-heading 
Lower  Thames  Navigation  Commission. 

Bates.  Mr.  E.  S.,  Director  of  London  and  India  Dock 
Company,  5616. 

Battersea,  area  Liable  to  fl(>oding,  3035. 

BeaeonSy    placing  and  maintenance,  powers  of  Thames 
Conservancy  as  to,  3. 

Beal's  Wliarf : 

Humphrey,  J.  A.,  partner  in  firm  of,  2895. 
Leased  by  proprietors  of  Hay's  Wharf,  2526. 


«« 


Beatrice,"   grounding  of,  3131. 


Belgrinin: 

Antwerp.     See  that  title. 
English  veseels  under  Belgian  Flag,  5166-8. 
Table  showing  tonnage  of  vessels  entering,  5163-5 ; 
page  623. 

Bell   Wharf    Tier,  depth   of    Channel  at,   3534-5 ; 
7534-5. 
Tyne  Steam  Shipping  Company,  Limited,  Correspon- 
dence as  to,  7547. 

**  Belle  "  Line  of  Steamers  : 

Mooring  of  during  winter' months,  3062;  7550. 
Tonntage  and  measuremente,  11360. 

**  BenbO'W,  *'  charges  a*t  London  and  Antwerp,  3423. 

Berkshire    County    Counoil,     representation  on 
Thames  Conservancy,  3. 

Berths,  appropriated.     See  Docks,  sulhheading  Berths. 
Bethell,"  detention  of,  8921 ;  page  685. 
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**Bhamo,"   charges  on,  land  time  occupied  in  loading 
and  discharging,  8332-5 ;  8339-40 ;  8457-8. 

Billingrsfirate    Fish     Market,     comtrol   by  City 
Cori^oration,  7919. 

BUlS: 

Conservancy  Bill  1864,  10646. 

Oonstruotion  of  docks,  bills  for,  exempition  clauaee 

in  all  bills  subsequent  to  1855,  5863-70. 
East  and  West  India  Dock  Company,  Bill  of  1855, 
5687;  5752-69;  5772;  5863-70;  6210-3;  6355-7; 
page  619. 

Pamphlet  on,  6083-5. 
Isle  of  I>3gB,  canal  and  docks  at,  bills  of  1796-9  for 

conatruction  of,  3177  ;  5583. 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  IXccks,  bills  referring  to, 

4479;  4569-71;  4678-95. 
London  and  Ind'ia  Docks  JoinH;  Committee,  bill  of 
1900,  1197-200;  1252;  2528;  2530;  2566;  4079- 
80 ;  6596-7 ;  5769-70  ;  8837 ;  8925 ;  9121 ;  9137  ; 
9329-30 ;  page  588. 

London,   City  Corporation : 

Attitude  towards  bill,  8024-6. 
Deputations  to,  8305-19. 
London  and  India  I>ock  Company's  Bills  of  1901 : 
Charges,   bills  as   to,   5582-7;  6696-7;  6627; 
5788-91;  6027;    7120;    8738;    8837;    9190; 
9619-20 ;  9988 ;  page  688. 
Exemption    clauses,    6596;    5696;    5628; 
6468-77;  9168-74. 
Royal   Albert  Dock    Extension  Bill,    6582-7; 
6302-3;  7120. 
Pilotage,  Oompulaory  Bill  for  abolition,  introduc- 
tion  proposed  by  Board  of  Trade  in  1883,  1384.  . 
Thames  Conservancy  Bills : 

Bills  of  1847,  1857.  and  1894  as  to  constitution 

of  Conservancy,  3179  ;  page  614. 
Bills  of  1881-2,  i384. 


Bills — continvcfl. 

Thames  Conservancy  Bill'^ — continued. 

Bill  of  1894,    3^;  1384 ;    1491-4 ;    7625 ;    pagr. 
614-5. 

Commission  referred  to  in.    See  Commis- 
sions, Lower  Thames  Kavigation  Com- 
mission. 
Cost  of   promoting,   1384;  1603;   1654-8; 

1670;  po^es  694;  615. 
London  Countv  Council,  Report  on,  pag^ 

615. 
Pi>ocedure  on,   1529-66;  1561-6;  2040-53; 
3401 ;  4957^ ;  pages  693,  616. 
Thames  Lightermen's  Bill  1901,  10410^;  104304; 
10511 ;  10646 ;  page  574. 
Copy  of,  10409. 

Petitions   supporting,    10409;    10473^;    pagt 
578. 
Thames   Watermen    and   Lightermen's  Bill  1890, 
10461. 
Committee  on.     See  Committees. 
Petition  opposing,  10459-64;  10646. 
Wapping,  Docks  at,  bill  of  1796  for  construoKon  of. 

3173-7. 
Watermen  and  Lighteinnen's    Company,    bills   re- 
ferring to,  10646 ;  pages  577-80. 
Bill  of  1853,  intpodu<?toin  pcopoeed  by  Board 

of  Trade,  1384 ;  1405-7. 
Bills    of    1889    and    1892,    11244-62;    11296; 

11334-7. 
Bill  of  1893,  10732-4. 

Bill  of  1899,  Watermen  and  Lightermen's  Act 
Amendment  Bill  10646;  10829-97;  10847- 
50. 
{See  also  sub-headings  Thames  Ligltterroen's 
Bill  1901,  and  Thames  Watermen  and 
Lightermen's  Bill  1890.) 
West  India  Docks  Bill  1799,  5581. 

Bills  of  Lading : 

Alteration  of,  difficulty  of,  2062-5  ;  2128-34. 

Delivery,  clause  as  to,  3962. 

Freedom  of  oonttract  under,  653841. 

General  Steam  Navigation  Company's  Bill,  3407; 

5196-7 ;  5201-2. 
London    Direct  Short   Sea    Traders'    Association, 

3400-1  ;  3464. 
Nloi^th  American  Bill.     See  that  title. 
Peninsular  and   Oriental   Company's   Bill,   3062; 

699L96. 
Rejection,  position  of  merchant  as  to,  10106. 
Unclaimed  goods,  charge  levied  on  under,  6274-8. 
Wool  cargoes,  8884. 

Birkenhead    Docks,    amalo^amation  with  Liverpool 
Docks,  4479;   4578-86. 

Birmingham,  railway  rates  to,  6184. 
Black  Deep,  sewage  deposit  in,  4214-9. 
Blackfkiars  Bridge,  removal  of  old  bridge,  3131. 

Blackwall : 

Channel,  30ft.  ap  to,  views  as  to,  3063. 
Lights,  Bcreendng  of,  4394. 

Blackwall    Basin : 

Construction  of,  5587. 
Description  of,  916. 

Purdbase  by  North  London  Bailway  Company  sug- 
gested, 11613-7 ;  page  603. 

Blackwall     Reach,     statutory  powers  of  Millwall 
Dock  Company  as  to,  1052. 

Blackwall  Tunnel : 

Approaches,   expenditure  on    by   London  County 

Council,  7752. 
Construction  and  working  of,  3035. 
Top  of,  depth  of,  920-1 ;  3063  ;  3071-3. 

Blackwater,     transhipment   station    ait»    propoied, 
2326 ;  9791-3. 

Blaydon,  quay  at,  5369. 

Blythe  Sands,  training  walls  at,  oonstmotion  adro- 
cated,  3109. 
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Board  of  Trado : 

Admim«tration  *oi  port,   ioitroduotion  of  bill  pro- 

po86d,  2056. 
Aamiralty  powers  transferred  to  by  Act  of  1852, 

498. 
Barges,  powers  as  to,  3705. 

Oommittee,  AdvdBOiy,  of  SMpoivners  to,  486;  481. 
Dredgang,  powers  us  to,  465;  4G6-500. 
Thames  Ooaserraaicy,  reprasentobion  on,  3. 
Trust,  proposals  as  to  representation  on : 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Scheme,  10133  ; 

10141. 
London,  City  Corporation  Scheme,  7010. 
London  Gounftj  Ooimcdl  Sdheme,  7121;  7233. 

Bomliay : 

Coke,  Mr.  H.,  services  under  6ov6mmen.t,  1285-7. 
DiKcharge  of  cargoes,  system  of,  2060. 
Tru?t— Bombay  Port  Trufiit : 

Formation  of,  1295-305 ;  1308 ;  1314. 

Purchase  of  Elphinstone  Property,  1379-83. 

*•  Bomoo, "  delay  to,  1993. 

Borough   Funds    Act.     See  Acts  of  Parliament. 


Borroivman   Phillips      and      Company     v 
Wilson,  case  of,  10646. 

Botolph   and    Nicholsons'    Wharvos,    11515. 

gpttling  Warohousos,  Ouoixnus  Offioeis'  overtimd 
payments  in,  676. 

Boulogno,  Port  of*. 

Charges,  comparison  with  London,  7788-8008. 

Expenditure  on,  7782 ;  7784. 

Memorandum  on,  based  on  Consular  reports,  7782. 

Municipal  and  Government  aid,  2262. 

Vessels  entering,  7782. 

Bow  Creek,  effect  of  abertzpaction  by  water  com- 
panies on,  3155 ;  3164. 

Boyle,  Mr.  Edward,  K.O.,  Director  of  London  and 
India  Dock  Oompany,  5616. 

Braine,  Mr.  H.  E.,  witness  before  Committee  on 
l&ames  Wateionem  and  Liffhtennen's  Bill  1890, 
10861-2. 

Brandy,  stored  in  London  Dock  Comtpaniefl^  Ware- 
houses, amount  of,  10403-5. 

Bremen,  Port  of: 

Channel  of  River : 
Deepening,  7774. 
Depth  of,  7016. 
Charges,  comparison  with  London,  9697. 
Eaminffs  on  dock  undertakiiu|8,  7017. 
Expenditure  on,  6407 ;  7016-7 ;  7784. 
Hide  and  leather  trade,  competition  with  London, 

9536. 
Memorandum    on,    based     on     Consular   Beports, 

7774-8. 
Owen,  Mr,  D.,  Port  visited  by,  5133. 
lleport  on  by  Mx.  Broodbank,  7017-7«. 
Tidal  Docks,  system  of,  5230. 
Vessels  entering,  number  and  tonrage  of,  5608 ; 

7012-6;   7778. 
Warehousing  business,  private  management.  7017. 
Wharf  System,  adoption  of,  reasons  for,  7017. 

Bremerhaven,  Port  of*. 

Accommodation  for  large  steamers  at,  4837. 

Channel  of  River,  depth  of,  4828  ;  7016. 

Charges,    comparison  with  London,   4836-7;    7788- 

808;  7872-89. 
Discharge  of  Cai^es,   method  of,    4837;  4010-3; 

4933-8. 
Dock  System  in  force  at,  7017. 
Expenditure  on,  5497 ;  7016-7. 
Memorandum   on,    based   on    Consulftr   Reports, 

7774-8. 
Owen,  Mr.  D.,  Port  visited  by,  5133. 

Beport  on,  by  Mr.  Broodbank,  7017-7a.        

Vessels  entering,  tonnage  of,  4837 ;  7012-6 ;  7778. 

Brent  Reservoir,   3592-7. 

Brentford    Dock,    Bailway  Depdt  at,  3800-1. 

Bro'wer's  Quay,  Discharge  of  rice  at,  8995 ;  9000-5. 
4736 


Bride'well  Dock,  Construction  and  removal,  3LTL 

Bridges : 

Dredging  near,  precautions  as  to,  3I3L 
Lighting!  system  of,  4086-9. 
Locks,  bridges  across,  pa^  611-2. 
London  County  Council : 

Control  of,  3035. 

Dredging  powers  in  relation  to,  3034. 

Expenditure  on,  7760. 
Navigation  during  construction  of,  4080. 
Short  Sea  Traders'  Association,  action  with  regud 
to,  3400. 

Bristol,  Port  of: 

Accounts : 

Analysis  of,  4722-82. 
System  of,  4697. 
Acts    of   Parliament   referring   to,    4686 ;    4688 ; 

4697 ;  8666. 
Administration  : 

Municipal   Control,    3285;     3310-7;    3350-3; 
4689;  4691;  4696-7;  4704-7;  4802-5;  page 
621. 
Trust,  proposed,  3324-9. 
Assessment  of  dock  property,  4696. 
Avonmouth.     See  that  title. 
Barges : 

Licence  fee,  no  charge  on  goods,  4708-9. 
System  of  lighterage,  4697. 
Canal  communication,  4589. 
Capital  account,  4723-37. 
Capiti^l  liabilities  of  docks,  4691. 
Carted  goods,  charge  on,  4709. 
Charges : 

Anchorage,  cannage.  and   plankage  rates  lor* 
merly  leased  to  Society  of  Merchant  Advsi^ 
turers,  4697. 
City  dues  and  dock  charges,  4689  ;  4697. 
Abolition  of  on  certain  articles,  4686. 
Increase  in,  4697. 

Levy  of  and   treaitmeat  for  purposes  id 
Borough  Fund,  4692-6. 
Discharge  of  cargoes,  rates  for,  4689-90 ;  4607. 
Goods,  charge  on : 

All  goods  imported,  4693-4;  4607;  4706-0. 
Barges,    goods   in,  charge   on   not  levied, 

4708. 
Comparison  with  London  and  India  Dook 
Company's  proposals,  5608. 
Municipal  management,  effect  on,  page  62L 
Beduction  in  1847  and  1849,  4686-4713. 
City  Docks  and  Floating  Harbour,  constructioD  ol^ 

4686, 
Competition  with  Port  of  London,  5340-2. 
Debenture  Stock,  4725-7 ;  4750 ;  4781. 

Issue  of,  4768-76. 
Discharge  of  Cargoes : 

Charge  for,  4689-90  ;  4697. 
System  of,  4697  ;  4813-5. 
Time  limit  for  removal  of  goods  from  qoaj, 
6927-8. 
Docks,   extension  proposed,   2262 ;   4803-4. 
Expenditure : 

Account,  4734-68;  4777-81. 
Statement  as  to,  4697. 
Financial  position  of  undertaking,  4691-2 ;  4696-7. 
Gasworks,   waterworks,   and  tramways  not  owned 

by  Corporation,  4798-9. 
Interest : 

Capital,  interest  on,  4691  ;  4697. 
Rate  paid  for  loan,  4776  ;  4783. 
Labour,  system  of,  4697. 
Owen,  Mr.  D.,  port  visited  by,  5133. 
Policy  followed  by  Corporation,  4800. 
Politics,  influence  of,  4801 ;  7921. 
Portishead  Dock.     Sep  that  title. 
Profits  on  undertaking,  4692 ;  4697. 
Bailway  communication  with  docks,   4686 ;    4689 ; 
4607. 
Bates  charged,  4697 ;  4806-12. 
Rate-in-aid,  4686 ;  4816-22. 

Amount  conttriibuted,  4697 ;  4759-67. 
Borough  Fund,  rate  drawn  against,  4602. 
Revenue : 

Account,  4734-68  :  4777-81. 
Deficit,  4691 ;  4696. 
Sources  of,  4697. 
Statement  as  to,  4697. 
St.  Augustine's  Bridge,  removal  of,  4728-33. 
Sinking  Fund,  4696-7 ;  4753  :  4758  ;  4731-95. 

4T 
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Bristol.  I'ort  of — continued. 
Trade  af  Port : 

Oharacter  of,  4680-00. 

Value  of  export  trade  1800,  4600. 
Trust  proposed,  3324-0. 

Vessels  entering,  number  and  tonnage  of,  2350  ; 
4686  ;  4607. 

Carrying  capacity  in  relation  to  tonnage,  4607-0. 

Comparison  with  London,  5605-7. 

Increase  in,  4713-20. 
Working  of  Port,  system  of,  4607. 
Works,  expenditure  on,  4686  ;  4607. 

British  India  Steamship  Company : 

Pilot  employed  by,  4387. 
Vessels : 

Draught  of,  4403. 

Lencth  of,  4408. 

Tonnage  of,  2024-5 ;  10603. 
Views  of,   exprejsed  by  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland, 
1053 :  2008. 

British  Oil  and  Cake  Mill  Company : 

Amalgamation   with   Stewart   Bros,  and   Spencer, 

8025. 
Capital,  nominal,  8030-1. 
Charge  on  goodfl  and  barges,  proposed,   effect  of, 

d028-36. 
(ioods  dealt  with,  tonnage  of,  8046  ;  8067-0 ;  8060- 

72;  8077-85a. 
Premises,  situation  of,  8038. 
Beport  and  balance-sheet,  8032-4. 

Brokers,  bonuses  io,  6278-84. 

Brook's  Wharf: 

Accounts  of,  2730. 

Companies  Acts,  wharf  under,  2720. 

Limited  liability,  2728. 

Managing  director,  2726. 

Private  management,  2732-3. 

Shares,  issue  of,  2731. 

Bmoe,   Messrs.,     agreement     as     to     appropriated 
berths,  action  ae  to,  5000-6006. 

Pi^f^|ylng^<^«*«^^^^  County  Connoil,  representa- 
tion on  Thames  Conservancy,  3. 

Buenos  Ayres,   vessels  entering,  draught  ol,  S2308. 
Bull  Wharf: 

Proprietor  of,  2727. 
Trade  of,  2734. 

**Bulysses,*'    delay  of,    owing   to  shallow   diannel, 
7020. 

BuoyinfiT  of  River : 

Authority  for,  462  ;  467-8. 

Limits  of  jurisdiction,  480-00 ;  4226-0. 

Solent  and  Tees,  8610-2. 

Trust  schemes,  proposals  as  to  under,  7120-1 ; 

7010;  10130;  10212. 
Views  afl  to,  484-8;     2022;     2068-0;     4046; 
8460 ;  8472  ;  8475 ;  10139 ;  10213-6. 
Channel  of  River,  deepening,  increase  in  number  of 

gas  buoys,  in  event  of,  8472 ;  8543-6. 
Funds  for,  8472^5;  8547-50;  8587-01;  8613-7. 
London  County  Council :  ^^ 

Barrow  Deep,  buoying  at  expense  of,  2009; 

3004-lL 
Maintenance  of  buoys   for,  by  Trinity  House, 
8472;  8524-6. 
Thames  Conservancy : 

Dredging  of  channels  by,  procedure  as  to  buoy- 
ing, 8612-20. 
Powers  as  to,  8520-7. 
Whitaker  Channel,  buoying  proposed,  23B6. 
Yantlet  Chanel.    See  th(xt  HUe. 

Burham  BrieV,  Lime  and  Cement  ComiMUiy 

T.    London  and   India  Docks  Joint   Committee, 
caee  of,  1107-8 ;  1278 ;  5700-2  ;  6368-66. 

Burmah  Rioe  Charter,  form  of,  7020. 


C. 
C  alais,  Port  of : 

Administration,  7782. 

Charges,  comparison  with  London,  7788-806. 

Development  of,  3385-00 ;  7782-4.  

Memorandum  on,  based  on  Consular  Bepoztt,  7782. 
Vessels  entering,  7782. 


Calcutta : 

Discharge  of  cargoes,  system  of,  2060. 
Pilotage,  outward  and  inward,  8501a;  8608-?. 


*'  Caledonia  " : 

Delay  to,  1002-3. 
Tonnage  of,  1042. 

Canada  Dock,  construction  and  extteneion  of,  1742^ 

Canal  Boats,  powers  of  Port  Sanitary  Authority  tm- 
to,  3647. 
Return  as  to  work  executed,  3605. 
Trust,  proposal  as  to  under,  3661. 

Canals:  ^ 

Communication  with  docks,  defects  of  present 
system,  1207  ;  1245  ;  1247-52. 

Construction  in  docks,  proposed,  2256;  2259: 
2504^ ;  2702 ;  5230-41 ;  6304-20. 

French  eystem,  1247-50;  8703. 

German  system,  1250. 

Hamburg  system,  1247-50 ;  5630-42. 

Isle  of  IXogs,  Canal  on.  See  Isle  of  Dogs. 

Waltham  Abbey  to  Moorfields,  construction  pro- 
posed in  1773,  3171. 

(See  clUo  Kegent's  Canal  and  Grand  Surrey  Oanal)^ 
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Candia,"  charges  to,  2000 ;  5628. 


Cannon    and   Gage,    business  carried  on  by,  889r. 
Canvey  Island : 

Commissioners  of,  transfer  of  powers  to  Trust  ad- 
vocated, 10133. 
Training  banks,  formation  near  prox>o6ed,  3019. 

Captains    of   Vessels*   Board  of  Trade  Examint- 
tion  of,  10622-5 ;   1062»^ ;  10633^. 

Carbutt  and  Company : 

Acoounts,  publication  of,  0060-2. 

Business  carried  on  by,  8068 ;  0076-Oa. 

Charges  of  Dock  Companies  : 

Complaint  as  to,  8000^ ;  0060-8 ;  0006-a 
Gooos  and  barges,  diargea  on  proposed,  viaiv 
OS  to,  8000;  8007-0000;  0063-8;  0063^ 

Dividends  paid  by,  0050. 

Warehouses,  situation  of,  8088-0. 

Cardiff;  Port  of : 

Administration  of,  3353. 

Discharge  and  delivery  of  cargoes,  2306-0;  0412; 

0477-81. 
Pilots,  earnings  of,  8471. 
Vessels  en.teri-ng,  number  and  tonnage  of,  6606-7. 

Cardwell,   Lord,    Speech   on  free  water   in  docks, 
2568-70 ;  page  681. 

CarfiToee: 

Atlantic  steamers,  average  weight  of  cargoes,  2864- 
Mixed  cargoes,  loading  and  sorting,  1OOO-2O06. 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Co.,  introdnctioa  of  cilK<^ 

steamers,  1036. 
Bemaining  on  board  for  exportation,  3407-11. 
{See  alio  titles,  Discharge  of  Cargoes  and  Goods.) 

Carts,  Distribution  of  Goods  by : 
Chai^ee : 

Bristol,  charge  on  oarted  goods,  4700. 
Fix>zen  meat  trade,  0361-6. 
Full  dock  dues,  levy  of,  2254. 
Glasgow  system,  5067-71 
Liverpool  system,  comparison  with  London,  1311; 

2251;  2258-0;  2303;  60(92^;  6041-8. 
Passes    for   carmen,    regulations,    0411;    0413-7; 

0431-8. 
Preference  of  merdianits  for,  2160 ;  2220-31. 
Time  limit  for  delivery  of  bonded  goods  by  cirt 
from  up-town  warehouses  to  be  sent  to  docks  in 
London  for  export,  8702. 
Unexamined  goods,  370-81. 

Castle  line,  dock  used  by,  3063. 

Cattle  Market,  Deptford : 

Control  by  City  Corporation,  7010. 
Removal,  suggestions  as  to,  2170;  2203^;  3658-9: 
8462. 
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Cattle  Trade: 

General  Steam  Navigation  Company,  3399. 
Qlasgow,  acoonunodation  for  at,  5018;  5032. 
Iiiverpool,  accommodation  and  chargefti  comparison 

with  London,  4897 ;  4874-9, 
Moo(ring  buoys  in  Thames,  additional  advocated, 

4391;  4466. 

'**  Celtie,'*  capacity  for  accommodation  of,  in  Tilbury 
Dock,  5605. 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  See  London  Oiiamber 
of  Oommerce. 

Chambers,  Sir  Creorge  Henry,  Director  of  East  India 
Dook  Oompany,  5616. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  position  on 
Trust  advocated  by  London  Ohfamber  of  Com- 
merce, 10133;  10141. 


Channel  of 

Condition  oi,  4134;  4373-5. 

Information  to  PiJots  as  to : 

Tbamee  Conservancy,  2065 ;  2154-7 ;  5560 ; 

7546. 
Trinity  House,  4226-9 ;  4302-5a ;  4321-30 ; 
4379-84  ;  5669  ;  8469  ;  8472  ;  8475. 
Deepening : 

Ability  of  river  to  maintain  30ft.  cihannel,  207- 

304;   347-6;   1044;  3110-23. 
Bridges,    preaautdons    in    neighlbourhood    of, 

3131. 
JSuoys,    gas,    nwmber    oi  in   erent  of,   8472; 

8543-6. 
Charges,  additional,  in  event  of,  pages  581-2. 
OomrndsftiiOTis.     See  sub-heading   Thames   Con- 
servancy. 
,  Oost  of : 

Estimates : 

London    County    Council    proposalSi 
3086-103;  3113-8. 
Basis  of,  3064-8;  3082-5;  3125. 
Shoals  below  Gravesend  excluded, 
,  3094-5;  3104-12. 

Thames  Conservancy  proposals,  1438- 
48;     1466-80;     5459-62;     5470-4; 
5478-81;  7483-4;  page  (AS. 
Imperial    aid    for    funds    for    deepening 

estuary  advocated,  3443 ;  3513-6. 
Prohibitive,  3833-5 ;  3850-64. 
Delay  to  vessels  owing  to  inadequate  depth. 

See  Vessels.     Sub-heading  Delay. 
Docks : 

Business  of,  effect  on,  page  581. 
Construction  of  new   dock  as  alternative, 
3898 ;  3920-2. 
Xondon  Coumty  Council  proposals : 
Above  Albert  Docks,  3064-80. 
Below  Albert  Docks,  3060-3  ;  3113-8. 
Cost  of,  estimate  of,  3086-103  ;  3113-8. 
Basis    of    estimate,    3064-8 ;    3082-5 ; 

3125. 
Shoals    below    Gravesend    excluded, 
3094-5 ;  3104-12. 
Depth  advocated,  3046. 
Embankments,  effect  of  dredging  on,  3084. 
Above  Albert  Docks,  3064-70. 
Below  Albert  Docks,  3060-3. 
Necessity  and  practicability,  3055-63. 
Sectaona  of  proposed   dredirinfijs,   3064-8  : 

3082-5 ;  3125. 
Tidal  action  and  scour  of  river,  effect  of, 

3130. 
Width  of  30-ft.  channel,  3051-4. 
London  Direct  Short  Sea  Traders'  Association, 

views  as  to,  3443  ;  3527. 
Millwall  Dock,   depth    required    for,    992-4: 
1040-3 ;  1163-7.    *^  ^  '  ' 

Kiver    walls   under    jurisdiction    of    Commis 
sioners  of  Sewers,   effect  on,    3836  :    3886  ; 
11408-606 ;  11646  ;  pages  573 ;  618. 
Riverside   property  and   embankments,    effect 

on,  346-9  ;  3060-70  ;  3084  ;  11498-508. 
Royal  Albert  Dock  : 

Extension  scheme,  effect  on,  of  proposals 

for  deepening  channel,  5862 ;  6161^. 
Importance  of  schemes  in  relation  to  dock 
8«-8;  878-96;  1200-12;  2260^76;  3046-' 
30514  ;  3113 ;  3118 ;  5652 ;  6161^. 
Width  and  depth  reouired  at.  843-8  :  878- 
92;  1902-3;  3051-4. 
4736 
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Cliannel  of  River— continued, 
Deepeuin^— ccmtintied. 

Shipowners,   attitude   towards   proposals    for. 
240;  246-8;  1388-90;  1450-6. 
Letter  to  Thames  Conservancy,  Jan.  1887. 
10691-2;  10603. 
Surrey  Commer»!ial   Dock     Company    require- 
ments,    1743-61;    1854-6;    ltt67-8 ;     1870: 
18W-902;   1905-80;  1930-i ;  3063;  3078. 
Thames  Conservancy : 

Aot  of  Parliament  of  1894,  dredging  and 
borrowing  powers   under,  66;    166-72; 
206-7  ;  213-6  ;  230-1 ;  234  ;  1503  ;  1554- 
63  ;  2040-6  ;  2075-6  ;  7537  ;  page  588. 
Bill  for  raising  funds  for,  not  promoted 
by  Canservwncy,  264;  1489-94;   1504-7; 
1511-3;     1560-2;    1567;    1594;    payw 
614-6. 
Charts  handed  in,  280  ;  285  ;  1687-9. 
Oommisflions :  * 

Lower    Thames    Navigation   Commis- 
sion, 1896: 
Appointment  of  and  reference  to, 

234;  264-5. 
Recommendations,  122-4  ;  225-31  ; 
236  ;  240-5  ;  260  ;  263-70  ;  306- 
9  ;  1384  ;  1388  ;  1460  ;  1462-6  ; 
1481-3  ;      1495-504  ;      1547-60 ; 
1566-7  ;  1593-4  ;  1602  ;  1641-2  ; 
pages    587-8;     593-6;     613-4; 
617-8. 
Resolutions  on  Report,  passed  by 
Th<amee  ConeervatoTS,  June 
22nd,  1896,  1606. 
London   County  Council,  ra- 
presentativee     on     Board, 
action  aa  to,  7266-8. 
Minutes  of  proceeddnge,  copy 
of,  11014. 
Shipowners,     representation     be- 
fore, 1450-6. 
Work  undeiitaken  byOoneervators 
under,      164-72 ;      237^ ; 
250-62;     277-83;     305-14; 
1364;    1389M;    1400^500: 
1559;  1662;  1567;  I60M; 
1693-4;  1743;  1763;  poyw 
614-6. 
Expenditure  on,  1609 ;  1626- 

40;  1661-74. 
Millwall      Dock      Company, 

views  as  to,  1040-3. 
Surrey       Commercial     Dock 
Oompany,     views     as     to, 
1743;  1853-6;  1870;  1903- 
20;  1930-1. 
Port   of   London,  Royal    Cbmmimion 
of  1900-1,   policy    with    regiaxd  to, 
1867-605. 
£\inancial  considerations  influenoinff,  240: 
M8-9;  252-4;    343^;    362-6;    1607.U; 
page  615. 
Limdt  £or  30ft.  channel  above  GrayeMiid, 

views  as  to,  345-9. 
Pecuniary  interest  in  neglecting,  albeenoe 

of,  page  613. 
Scheme   for   30ifit.    ahan'nel    up  to   Boytal 
Albert  Dock   proposed   by  Conser- 
vancy : 

Cost  of,  estimate  of,  143848;    1466- 
80;      5469-62;     54704;     5478-81; 
7483-4 ;  page  616. 
Funds  for: 
•  Bill   for  raoaing,  public  bill  pro- 

posed, 1612-24  ;  7485-91  ;  7539- 
4L 
Scheme  for  raising  considered  by 
Conservators,        1427  -  37 ; 
1448-9;  7922;  1520-8;  page 
584. 
'  Oapit»l  fands,   7505. 
Dstailed  laooount   of  scheme, 
7482-4;    7496-604;     7510; 
7616-9;  7523. 
Income,  additional,  to  be  pro- 
vided,     1627-8 ;       748i4 ; 
749M. 
InJterest  and  Sinkinff  Fund, 

7484 ;  7405. 
Loans,   itat^  of  raisinff,  7606- 

7;  7526-38. 
Maintenance      of      channel, 
funds  for,  7493^. 
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Channel  of  BAver—continved. 
Deepening — continued. 

Thames  CoojBeiraiicj — continued. 

ScJheme  far  30ft  ohannel  up  to  Bojal  Albert 
.    Dock  piopoeed  by  Ooneervanoy — am- 

tinued, 
Fondfl  for — continued. 

Tees,  Glasgovr,  and  Tjtlo,  policy 
followed,  1484-9. 
Maintenance  of  channel : 
Cost  of,  5475. 

Funds  for,  provision,  7493-5. 
Period  .to  be  occupied  bj  work,  5471-3 ; 

5476-7;  7508. 
Quantity  of  material  to  be  dredged, 

estimate  of,  5460 ;  5474. 
Upper  river  committee,  members  of, 
attitude  towards  scheme,  page  617. 
Sewers  Commissioners,  protecting  clauses 

in  Act  of  1894,  pages  574 ;  618. 
Surveys   or   estimates   with   reference  to, 
286-96. 
Tidal  action  and  scour  of  river,  effect  on,  3130. 
Trade  less  aifected  by  shallowness  of  channel 

than  by  financial  considerations,  2528. 
Training  banks,    formation   suggested,   2999; 

3019-20;  3106-9. 
Trinity  House : 

Aotdon  as  to,  493. 
Additional  work  in  event  of,  8604-7. 
Tunnels,  sub^aqueous,   bearing  of  on,  3063; 

3071-7. 
Yiews  as  to  generally,  337-49 ;  376-9 ;  721-4 ; 
843-8;  878-96;   1207;  1209;   1216;  1328-9; 
1335;   1410-8;    1426;    1569;  1582-3;    1743- 
54;  1836-7;  1853-6;   1992-3;  2087-9;  2139- 
42  ;  2170  ;  2191-5  ;  2234  ;  2269  ;  2308  ;  2963- 
4  ;  3045  ;  3065-63  ;  3833-5  ;  3872-5  ;  4086-6  ; 
4178-87;    4240;    4248-50;    4339-41;    4364-9; 
4389-90;     4405;     4409-11;     4461;     4920-2; 
4939;   5144-6;  5667-70;   7929;   8472;   8532- 
42;  10571;  2382-91;  pages  587  ;  592;  604-5; 
626. 
Walls  under  jurisdiction  of  Commissdonerfl  of 
Bewero,  effecrt  of  on,  9836 ;  3685  ;  11498^08 ; 
11546  ;  pages  573-4 ;  616. 
Depth  of : 

Foreign  ports,  approaches  to,  comparison  with 

Port  of  London,  7016. 
Least  depth  at  certain  points,  3403-4. 
Millwall  Dock  entrance,  976. 
Royal  Albert  Dock  entrance,  1992-3. 
Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  1871-86. 
Thames  Conservancy,   statements  as  to  depth 
below  Gravesend,  2085-6 ;  2154-7. 
Surveys  of.     See  that  title. 

Width  of  channel   required,  843-8;  878-9;   1743; 
1870 ;  1921-2  ;   1992-3 ;   2087-8  ;  3051-4. 

Ghftnnel  Islands,    Lighting  and  Buoying,  autihority 
for,  489^90. 

Channel  Ports  : 

Imports  and  Exp<irts  187^1839,   lomparisooi  with 

London,  670-3 ;  725-32  ;  753-62. 
Sihipping  Trade,  increase  of,  3225. 

Chapman  Lighthouse,  ti<le  gauge  on,  4261. 

Charges : 

Agreemente  between  Dock  Companies  and  Wharfin- 
gers, 1243-4;  2598-603;  5675-6;  9595-687;  page 

588. 
American  hardwood  trade,  9229. 
Bai^ges,  tfhiorge  on  proposed.     »SVe  Barges. 
Ohemical  trail e.     Srp  that  title. 
Cocoa,  warehousing  charges,  10003-7  ; ,  10010-3. 
Ooffee.     See  that  title. 

Oompaidson  of  London  with  other  ports,  1158; 
1179;  1207;  1234;  1314;  1336-62;  2092- 
103;  2206-18;  2223-4;  2284-6;  2360-1; 
2433-6;  4831-7  ;  4872-82;  5614;  6690;  6606- 
14;  6906;  7009;  9301;  9325-7;  9475-6; 
9597-601;  11570-2  ;  po^/c^  604 ;  620. 
Bas'iiS   of   administpartiion,    British    and   Oombi- 

nental  Ports,  4837. 
Cost  of  Shipping  direct   from   New   York  ^  to 
London  compared  with  cost  of  transliipping 
at  Hamburg,  5629-30. 
Delivery,  meithod  of,  oomparieon  of  dhiarges  not 

affected  by,  1311-4. 
General  Qteiaan  NavigaAdon  Company,   charges 

incurred  by,  3423-9. 
Lic:ht  Dues,  elimination  in  considering,  3483. 
'  Pilotage,   compulsory,   determining  faotor   in, 

I;*  3412-21. 


Charfires — continued. 

Comparison  of  London  with  other  ports  : 

Tables  of  oompariaon  compiled  by  Mr.   CoJul 
1168-61;  11&;  1307-9;  1314. 
Date  to  which  applying,  1307-9 ;  1314. 
Method  of  companBon  adopted^  I336-78b 
Reception  of  by  Boyal  Commiaaion,  1315-il 
See  aleo  names  of  Forts. 
Consolidated  Kate,    6563-6;    8700-1;    pages  588; 

668;  596. 
Cotton.    See  that  title. 
Cranes,  charges  levied  by  dock  companies  for  oaa 

of,  6423-6. 
Deck  cargoes,  4837. 

Detailed  statement  as  to  charges  levied   by   i  ort 
Authorities  and  Dock  Companies,  3278-84  ;*  3296  -^ 
3340-1. 
Expenditure,  comparison  widi  dhaiKes,   3279;. 
3307-6. 
DiscouDit  sysrtem,  123640;  5679-63;   6646-9. 
Dried  fruit,  9877-80;   9683-4;   9687-90;  9899-900; 

page  589. 
Expendiiure  of  Port  Authorities  and  of  Dock  Com- 
panies, comparison  with,  3279  ;  3307-8. 
Flour,  charges  on.     See  that  title. 
Frozen  mecut  trade,  9353;  9364-6. 
Full  powers  not  exercised  by  London  and   India 
Dock  Company,  6023-34 ;  6325-7 ;  6415-20 ;  pages. 
610;  620. 
Goods,  charge  on  proposed.     See  Groods. 
Grain  trade.     See  that  title. 
Licidence  of,  6251-2 ;  6905 ;  7919-21 ;  8007-9 ;  page 

620. 
Income  derived  from,  1240-2. 

Inequality  of  charges  on  different  kinds  of  goods,. 

1242-4. 
Jute  tnide,  9378;  9366;   9392-4;   9402-a 
'Lauding  and  Delivery  Bate"  on  goods  imported^ 

3284. 
''Landing  Hate"  on  goods  imported,  ^79-64. 
"  Landing  Bate "  on  Goods  imported,  3879-84. 

Table  showing,  3284. 
Lead   9176  •  9187. 

Leather,  1374;   5606;   6650-5;   9562^;  11657-67. 
Mahogany,  9196-6;  9196-206;   9219-26. 
Memorandum  on,  7788. 

]N'orth  American  Bill  of  Lading.    See  that  HUe» 
Octroi,  levy  advocated,  5217-8  ;  5227 ;  5339-42. 
Oil  Seeds,  8942-3. 
Powers,  Statutory : 

London   and   India  Docks  Joint   Committee,. 

statement  as  to,  512. 

Ports  having  poTer  to  charge  barges  and  goods 

contained  therein,  charges  leviable  at,  5606^ 

Quay  Dues,  2125-34 ;  2143 ;  2250-1 ;  2255 ;  2351 ; 

2516-23;   2692-701;    4079-82;   5236;    5597; 

6251-2  ;  6906  ;  page  610. 

Omission  in  cases  of  charge  for  warehousing, 

62304. 
Vessels   laden  with  guano,   nitrate   of   soda, 
bones,  and  bone  ash,  charge  to,  5671-2. 
Bailway  Companies,  rates  charged  to  by  Ea«5t  and 

West  India  Dock  Company,  6235-7. 
Beference  to  Boyal  Commission  on  Port  of  London, 

scope  of,  1179  ;  6565  ;  6649  ;  7009  ;  page  598. 
Bdce  cargoes,  ddschtarge  of,  6564-5 ;   899iM  ;  9080- 

soope  of,  1179  ;  6565  ;  6649  ;  7009  ;  page  598. 
System  of  dharge  by  London  aiui  Indda  Docks  Joint 

Committee  1882-1987,  5888-906. 
Tea.     See  that  title. 
Thames  Conservancy.     See  that  title. 
Traders'  comx>laints  as  to,  page  598. 
Total  charges  levied  in  1899,  3278. 
Trust  or  cSher  Port  Authority,  lefvy  by,  views  a^ 
to,  1261 ;  2104  ;  2127-34  ;  2137 ;  2170  ;  2182 
4;   2265;  2348;   ^70;    2594;    2740;   2772- 
90  ;  2822  ;  2829-31 ;  2941 ;  2944-51  :  2960-1 : 
2965-7;  10604-10;  10637-9;  pages  606;  609: 
624. 
(See  also  Trust,  Sub-headings  London  Chamber 
(rf  Commerce  Scheime,  London  Oity  Corpora- 
tion Scheme,  and  London  County  Council 
Scheme.) 
Unclaianed  Goods,  xsharges  levied  on,  6674-7. 
Vessels,  smaller,  in  upper  docks,  charge**  to  less 

than  to  larger  vessels  in  lower  docks,  3430. 
Wai^houmng  Chaiges.    See  tide  Wsrehouses  and 

Sheds,  Svh'h^adinq  Charge.-?. 
Wines  and  Spirits,  charges  on,  10403. 
Wood  Pulp,  4060-1. 
Wool.    See  that  tiUe. 
(See  also  names  of  Companies  and  of  Porfe.) 
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Chftrtillff  and  Sounding  of  Baver,  system  adopted 
by  Thames  Oanservancy,  306 ;  311.2. 

Charts : 

Admiralty,  supply  to  Trinity  House,  463. 
Thames  Consenrancy,  charts  handed  in  by,   285 ; 
1687-9, 

Crhelsen  Bridge,   automatic  tide  guages  at,  3131. 

Ohemical  Trade : 

Barges,  employment  in,  9850  ;  9871. 
Charges,  Dock  Companies' : 

Barges  and  goods,  charge  proposed,  9501-4; 
9619-20. 

Levied  for  discharge  of  cargoes,  9602 ;    9504 ; 
9514-6. 
Competition  with  Port  of  London,  0601 ;   9859. 
Discharge  and  loading  of  cargoes : 

Delay  in,  0659-60. 

Method  of,  0512^. 
Docks  used  by,  0663^ ;  0868-71. 
Manufacture  of  Ohemioal  Manure,  0605-11;  0518. 
Witness  representing,  9656. 

Cherbonrgr : 

Charges,  comparison  with  London,  7788-8006. 
Memorandum  on,  based  on  Confiular  Reports,  7784. 
Naval     considerations     influencing     expenditure, 
7786. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Steamship  Company, 

letter  as  to  Deptford  Cattle  Market,  2170. 

Chieory,  discharge  and  distribution  of,  429-3L 

China  Produce,  German  competition  as  to,  2734 ; 
2763-4. 

*•  China,"  tonnage  of,  1942. 

Chocolate,    disdiarge  and  distribution  of,  431. 

Cholera,  Yellow  Fever,  and  Plague,   duties  of  Port 

SanHary  Authority  in  relation  to,  3654. 

Christie  and  Sons,  Messrs.,  letter  as  to  deten- 
tion of  barges  in  docks  and  damage  of  cargoes  in 
discharge,  9229;   9247-8;  9249-53;  9255-a 

Church    Hole,    Lower  Tier,  depth  of  Channel  at^ 
3404. 

Cigar  Cargoes  : 

Charges  on  at  Liverpool,  5608. 
Discharge  and  distribution  of,  440. 

**Clto, '     charges  incurred  by,  Liverpool  and  London, 
9475. 

City   Canal.     See  Isle  of  Dogs. 

City     Corporation.     See  London,  City  Corporation. 

City  Line  : 

Tea  cargoes,   discharge  in  Royal  Albert  Docks, 
2954. 

Transfer  from   Royal  Victoria   Dock  to   Tilbury 
Dock,  6011-6. 

City  Meters,    weighing  of  grain  by,  2820 ;    2880. 
**  Clam,"  action  respecting,  5999. 

**  Clan  "  Line,  size  of  steamers,  3987. 

Clyde    Lighthouse     Trustees,     authorily   of, 
5050-65. 

Clyde  Navigation  Acts.     iSe^  Acts  of  Parliament 
Clyde,  River.      5ee  Glasgow. 

Clyde  Shipping  Company,  berth  at  Si  Kath- 
arine's Dock,  5678  ;  10366-9. 

Coal : 

Barges : 

Charges  for  lighterage,  4084. 

Tonnage  of,  3606 ;  3608-10. 
Charge  proposed  on  goods  and  barges,  ezmptioa 

from,  5627 ;   792a 
Glasgow,  accommodation  for  at,  5032. 
Regent's  Canal,  importance  of  coal  traffic,  3598-601. 


Coal-  continued. 

Tyne  Docks,  proportion  shipped  at  North-Eastem 
Railway  Company's  Docks,  Tyne  Commisw  oners' 
Docks,  and  private  coal  staiths,  5408. 
Tyne  Ports : 

Export  dues,  levy  of,  5408. 
Exports  1900,  5351-3. 
Loading  of  Vessels,  method  of,  5354-5. 
Vessels  carrying,  size  of,  increase,  3605. 

Coal     Derricks,      floating,    action   of  Thames  Con- 
servancy in  respect  of,  2332-3. 

Coal  Dues,   City  of  London,  table  of,  7927-8. 

Coasting  Vessels  : 

Cost  of,  per  ton,  3401-3. 

Docks  used  by  instead  of  river,  5605. 

Draught  of,  3405-7. 

Engines,  capacity  of,  3403. 

London  and  St.  Katharine's  Dock,  arrangemciite  as 

to  Dock  Rate,  5628. 
Short  Sea  Traders'  Association.     See  that  title. 
Surrey  Commercial  Docks,    proportion    entering, 

1740 ;  1770. 
Tonnage  of  entering  and  clearing  Port  of  London, 

tables  as  to,  2354-61 ;  2403-11 ;  3411. 
Tonnage  dues,  24 ;    25. 
Transfer  from  London  to  other  ports,  5158. 
Wharves  owned  or  hired,  3401 ;  3403. 

Cocherill   Line,     agreement  with  London  and  India 
Dock  Company,  6520. 

Cocoa  Trade  : 

Business  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Epps  and  Company^ 

10001-3;    10010-L 
Charges,  Dock  Companies  and  Wharfingers,  10003- 

7;  10010-3. 
Discharge  and  distribution  of  cargoes,  431-5. 
Weighing  and  taring,  367. 

Coifee : 

Charges  on  levied  by  Dock  Companies,  11667-735. 
Accounts  rendered  by  London  and  India  Dock 

Company  in  respect  of,  11669. 
Bristol,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool,  comparison 

with  charges  proposed  in  London,  5608. 
Foreign    Ports,   comparison    with,  9597-601 ; 

9609-72. 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  negotiations  as 
to,  1193-4. 
Delivery  of  cargoes  for  wharf  of  Messrs.  Major  and 
Field,  from  vessels  discharging  at  Southampton, 
2954. 
Discharge    and    distribution    of   cargoes,    431  5 ; 

2954-6. 
Husking,  cleaning,  and  polishing : 

Major  and  Field,  Messrs. ,  business  of,  2954. 
Warehouses,  work  carried  on  in,  422-4. 
Re-export  trade,  Port  of  London,  decline  in,  1176. 
Weighing  and  taring,  367-8. 
Wharves  used  by  coffee  trade,  9600 ;   9679-80. 

Collier      Dock,     Poplar,      Railway    Companies' 
dep6ts  at,  3800. 

Colne,   River,     transhipment  station  on,  proposed, 
2326';  9791-3. 

Colonial    Produce,     charge  on  goods  and  barges^ 
proposed,  effect  of  on,  8684-5  ;  8704-11. 
Re-Ezport  Trade,  decline  in,  1172-9. 

Colonial     Wool      Merchants      Association, 

witnesses  representing,  8880  ;    8893. 

Commercial  Dock  Comiiany  : 

Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to,  1739. 
Historical  account  of,  1739. 

Commissioners  Clauses  Act,  1847,  5346. 

Commissioners    of    Sewers.     See  Sewers  Com- 
missioners. 


Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests*    8m 

Woods  and  Forests,  Commissioners  of. 
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Commissions : 

Agriculture,  Commission  on,  evidence  before  as  to 
neglect   b7   Kail  way  Companies  of  carriage  of 
Home  Produce,  3225. 
Harbours  of  Refuge,  Royal  Commission  of  1858  on, 

poye  617. 
Lower  Thames  Navigation  Commission,  1896 : 

Appointment  of  and  reference  to,  234 ;  264-5  ; 

1384  ;  3130  ;  3401 ;  page  614-5. 
Banow  Deep : 

Deposit  of  dredged  material  in  advooated, 

250. 
Evidence  as  to  deposits  in,  2099. 
Surveys  of,  3031. 
Binnie,  Sir  A.,  evidence  before,  2998-9  ;  3067. 
Buoying  of  30ft.  channel,  recommendation  as 

to,  8545. 
Channel  of  River,  deepening  : 

Funds  for,   inquiry  as  to  not  proceeded 

with,  242. 
Recommendations  to  Thames  Conservancy 
as  to  dredging  or  other  operations,  and 
action  of  Conservancy  thereon,  65 ;  122- 
4;   240-5;   1384;  1388;  1460;   1462-5; 
1481-3;     1495-504;     1547-60;     1566-7; 
1593-4;  1602;   1641-2;  4176-80;  5146; 
7919  ;  8634-5  ;  pages  588  ;  593  ;  614-8. 
Modified  programme  adopted  by  Con- 
servancy, 164  ;  237-45  ;  260-62  ;  277- 
83;   305-14;   1384;   1389-94;  1499- 
500;    1559;    1562;    1567;    1603-5; 
1693-4. 
Expenditure  on,   1509  ;   1626-40  ; 

1661-74. 
Resolution    of    June    22nd    1896, 
1606 ;  7266-78  ;  page  617. 
Shipowners,  letter  to  Thames  Conser- 
vancy, 10591-2. 
Trinity   House,  action   as   to,  455-8  ; 
493. 
Dawej$,  Mr.,  evidence  before,  10584-90. 
Names  of  Commissioners  signing  Report,  page 

615. 
Shipowners,    representation    before,    1460-6 ; 

10591-2. 
Shoals  : 

Evidence  as  to  shoals  below   Gravesend, 

3046. 
Leigh  Middle  Shoal,   recommendation  as 

to,  3105-12. 
Table  of,  269-76  ;  329-32  ;  1683. 
Short  Sea  Traders,  grievances  as  to  limitations 

of  inquiry,  3401. 
Surveys,    chartings,    and    soondingB,    recom- 
■  mendations  as  to,  305  ;  311-2 ;  4188-9. 

Tide-gauges,  self-registering,  313. 
Tidal  flow,  evidence  as  to,  3131. 
Training  banks,  recommendations  as  to,  2999  ; 

3019  ;  3108-9  ;  5460. 
Vessels,  tonnage  of,  statement  as  to,  2350. 
Tantlet  Channel,   dredging  and  buoying,  re- 
cx>mmendations  as  to,  240  ;   457-66  ;   8509  ; 

8511. 
Sewage,  discharge    into   Thames,    Commission   of 

1885  on.  3654. 
Short  Sea  Traders*  Association,  assistance  rendered 

to  Commissions  by,  3400. 
Tuberculosis,  Royal  Commission  on,  3651. 
Water  Supply,  London,  Royal  Commission  of  1899 
'  on : 

Flow  of  Thames,  effect  of  abstraction  by  Water 

Oompanies  on,  3155-8. 
Tiondon  Countv  Council,  loans,  rate  of  raising, 
•i  7477. 

Obsolete  capital,  3337. 

Purchase   Scheme  advocated,  7285;     7287-9; 
7398. 
Committees : 

Customs  and  Excise  Department,  Joist  Committee 

on  Warehouse  Hours,  412. 
Docks  Ctinstruction,  Committees  of  1796,  1799  and 

1810  on,  3174-7 ;   5681 ;   5583. 
Foreign  Trade,  Oomonittee  of  1823  on : 

Lighterage,  evidence  as  to,  and  decision  as  to 
compensation  to  lightermen,  6581-2 ;    5596- 
7;  5703-12;  6853-9;  6070;  6187-90;  6204-6; 
page  606. 
Report  of,  and  observations  on  that  Report, 
503. 
Oib«oTi.  Mr.  Milner,  Committee  of  1865,  page  614. 
Hniior<-field    Corporation    Tramways,    Com«mittee 
on,  pam  623. 


Committees — continued. 

Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  Docks  BiiU  1855,  Select 

Committee  on,  4479 ;  4578-83. 
Merchant  Shipping,  Select  ComioiUee  of  1860  on, 

8484. 
Navigation  of  Thames,  Committee  of  1879  on  : 
Bargee : 

Congestion  of  Docks  by,  no  evidence  as  to, 

page  612. 
Steam,  allusion  to,  1271. 
Towing,  recommendationB  as  to,  105-10. 
Members  signing  Report,  10488^507. 
Pilotage,  compulsoiy,  recommendatioiis  as  to. 

8484. 
Thames  Conservancy : 

Action  aa  to,  75-0;  165;  1384;  14a4w 
Authority  for  River,  recommendation  as 
to,  75-9;  114;  173-84. 
Vessels,  speed  of,  representations  as  to,  7549, 
Watermen  and  Lightermen's  Company  : 

Barge  Owners,  refusal  of,  election  as  Free- 
men, evidence  as  to,  10646. 
Privileges  of,  abolition  advocated,  75-9; 
114;  173-84;  104134;  10461;  10403-7; 
10508J  pages  574-5-6. 
Pilotage,  Committee  of  1888  on,  8484. 
Port  of  London,  Select  Committeea  of  1796,  1799, 

and  1836,  3173-9. 
Railway  Companies  Amalgamation  Committee  1872, 

3225. 
Thames  Conservancy  Bill  1894,  Committee  on : 
Statutory  Committee  of  OonservaiLcy,  decision 

as  to,  page  617. 
Upper  River  Counties,  taxation,  of,  discussion 
as  to,  page  615. 
Thames,  River,  Committee  of  1836  on,  5859-60. 
Thames    Watermen    and    Lightermen    Biil    1800, 
Select  Committee  on,   evidence  before  and  re* 
commendations   of  m   to   lighterage,    10413-4; 
10426^;    10461;    10452-8;    10646;    10686-90; 
pages  576 ;  577-9. 

Copy   of   Report,  with    proceedings   of  Com- 
mittee, 10646. 
Deputation  to  Board  of  Trade  subseqn^it  to, 

page  580. 
Gray,  Mr.,  evidence  of,  10533-8  ;   10641-4. 
Licences,  granting  without  apprenttcesihip,  re- 
commendation as  to,  10934-5a ;  11184-7. 
Liyesey,  Mr.  G.,  evidence  of,  10519-23. 
Witnesses  on  behalf  of  Watermen's  Comipany, 
10661-3. 
Watermen's   Company,   privileges  of,  Committees 
of  1859,  1864,  1870.  1890  and  1900,  considenir 
tion  by,  10646 ;  10882-6. 
(Fife  also  Sub-headings  Thames  Watermen  and 
Lightermen's  Bill,  1890,  and  Kavigation  of 
Thames,  Committee  of  1879.) 

Companies'  Aets,  2729. 

Companies  Clauses  Consolidation  Act    1845, 
5346. 

Compensation  to  watermen  and   lightermen  on  in- 
stitution  of  Docks,   5581-2;    5596-7;    5703-12; 
5853-9;  6070;  6187-90;  6204-6;  pa^  606;  61L 
Aooonnts  relating  to,  6070. 

Compulsory  Pilotaere,      See  Pilotage. 

*'  Condor,"  cost  incurred,  Havre  and  London,  3429. 

Confeetionery,  discharge  and  distribution  of,  431. 

Conservaney  Bill  1864,  10646. 

**  Conservator,''  expenditure  on,  59. 

Conservators  of  River  Thames.  Sae  Thames 
Conservancy. 

Consolidated  Fond,  payments  out  ol  8m 
Government  Aid,  sub-heading  Loans  granted  to 
Oity  Corporation. 

Contagions  ]>iseases  (Animals)  Aet,  601& 

Cook,  J.  W.  and  Company : 

Aooonnts,  publication  of,  3983. 

Business  carried  on  by,  3065-9. 

Circular  as  to  increase  in  number  of  barges,  6597. 

Deering,  Mr.,  Managing  I>irector  of,  3953. 
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Cook,  J.  W.  aud  Company — continued. 
Dividend  paid  by,  3080-4. 
Dutiable  goods,  conveyance  of,  10666. 

Bond  to  Oufitomfi,  amount  of,  10672-4. 
Insurance  of  barges,  cost  of  policy,  1087L 
Strike  of  lightermen,  10875-7. 
Trade,  amount  of,  2886-7. 

CopenhafiTOn,  Port  of,  visited  by  Mr.  D.  Owen,  6133. 

Copper: 

Production  of,  United  Kingdom,  decline  in,  0136. 
UnmAnufactured,   trade  of  Port  of  London  in, 
0149. 

Com*     See  Grain. 

Com  Kxcluuifi^,  members  of,  petition  as  to  Water- 
men and  Lightermen's  Company,  10400. 

Cotton: 

Charges  ou : 

Foreign  Ports,  9697-601 ;  9609-72. 

Liverpool,  1372-3;  4660. 

London,  1372-3;  9597;  11670-3. 
Trade  in : 

Decline,  1176-9. 

Transhipment  Trade,  Port  ol  London,  0o02; 
9681-5. 
Wharves   Committee,    Selection   of   Wharves   by, 
0500;  0674-8. 

Cotton     Associationt     representation  on  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  4564. 

Cotton     Brokers'     Assoeiation^    Chairman  of, 
9694. 

Cotton's  Wharf : 

Humphrey,  J.  A.,  partner  in  firm  of,  2805. 
Leased  by  Proprietors  of  Hay's  Wharf,  2526. 

Counsel: 

Appearance  before  Royal  Commission,  pages  49; 

282-3;  3ia 
Copies  of  Beturns,  eupply  to,  5580. 
Order  of  addresses,  10756;   11546;   11742. 

**  Count  D'Aspremonty"   accommodaition   at  Great 
Eastern  Bailway  Company's  Wharf,  9911. 

Cranes: 

Foreign   Ports,    equipment  of,    4846-8;    4909-12; 

7016  ;  7869-69. 
General  Steam  Navigation  Company,  3412. 
Glasffow,  5009. 
Hamburg,  7859-69. 
Licensing  of,  authority  for,  3. 
Liverpool,  5639. 

London  and  India  Dodu  Joinjt  Committee,  786; 
841;   1244;  2259;  5176;  5639;  5662;  5664-6; 
8345. 
AdditionaJ  advocated,  3924;   3038-41;   4014; 

4029-34;  4062-5. 
.  Charge  for  use  of,  6423-6. 
Expenditure  on,  6704. 
Irregularity  of  use,  6704. 
Luffing  Cranes,  provision  advocated,  3024;   3038- 

41;  4014;  11518. 
Millwall  Dock  Company,  4827;   4843-8;   5665-6; 
7040. 
Electricity  as  motive  power,  proposed,  7040. 
Popilar  Dock,  11566. 

Public,  provision  advocated,  3412 ;  11510. 
Wharves,  equipment  of,  11534-43;  page  608. 

Creeks  and  Inlets  :  ^^ 

Thames  Conservancy,  neglect  of,  8006-6 ;  0026-7. 
Transhipment  stations,   formation   on   advocated, 
2326;  0701-3. 

Crioklade,   limit  of  Jurisdiction  of  Thames  Oonser- 
▼ancy,  ^ 

Cresse  and  Blaokwell,    Messrs. : 

Business  carried  on  by,  0121 

Charge  on  goods  and  barges  proposed,  views  as 
to,  0121-0. 

Watermen's  OompanT.  control  of  crews  of  Com- 
pany's barges,  9130-1. 

Crossness : 

Expenditurp  on  land  a**,  519-20. 

Sewage  works,  2999. 

Tide  gauge,  automatic,  3131. 

Croueh,   River,    transhipment    station,    proposed, 
2326;    9791-3. 


Crown  Rights  to  Bed  and  Foreshore  of  Biver.    (Sm 
Woods  and  Forests,  Commissioners  of.) 

Customs,  Board  of: 

Acts  of  Parliament : 

Customa  and  biland  Revenue  Acta : 

Act  of  1881,  hours  for  discharge  under,  676. 
Act  of  1886,  points  for  landing  of  dutiable 
goods  under,  8261-2. 
Customs  Consolidated  Acrs : 

Act  of  1853,  extension  of  bonded  waia- 

house  system  under,  5581-4. 
Aot  of  1876 : 

Areas  of  jurisdiction,  Port  of  London, 

3343. 
Hours  for  discharge  under,  676. 
Sufferance  wharves  and  legal  quays,  descri]^ 
tion  under  Acta.  6  ;  138-9. 
Area  of  jurisdiction,  Port  of  London,  3343  ;  11548. 
Barges,  conveyance  of  goods  in : 

Accidents  to  goods,  claims  in  respect  of,  10867 ; 

10872-4. 
Authority  of  Board  of  Customs  as  to,  3705. 
Bond  for  lightermen,  10872-4. 
Drawbacks  attending,  670. 
Pilfering,  precautions  against,  383-6 
Shortages,  responsibility  for  duty  on,  386.     - 
Spirits,  proportion  of,  437-40. 
Tea,  proportion  of,  425-6. 
Unexamined  goods,  368  ;  380  ;  382-6 ;  416^^. 
Watcher,  employmeAik  of,  421. 
Carts,  conveyance  of  goods  in  : 

Delivery  of,  time  limits  for,  8702. 
Unexamined  goods,  379-81. 
Cheques,  endorsement,  change  of  system  advocated, 

8702. 
Cliaflsification  of  goods,  366. 
Commission,  Royal,  on  Port  of  London,  position  of 

Board  of  Customs  with  reference  to,  669-70. 
Committee,  Joint,  of  Customs  and  Excise  Depart- 
ments on  Warehouse  -Hours,  412. 
Concessions  by  Customs  Depai^tment,  limit  desirahk,. 

676. 
Delivery   of  bonded  goods  by  oart  from   up-town 
wharves  and  warehouses  to  be  sent  to  docks  in 
London  for  export,  time  limits,  8702. 
Drawbacks,  allowance  for,  366. 
Dutiable  goods  imported  into  London,  particulars. 

as  to,  mtih  methods  of  handling,  425-42. 
Export  bonds,  change  of  system  advocated,  8702. 
Hours  for  discharge  and  clearance  of  goods: 

Committee,  Joint,  of  Customs  and  Excise  De- 
partment on  Warehouse  Hours,  412. 
Extension  suggested,  676  ;  732-6  ;  2528  ;  3739  ; 
3760-2  ;  3962  ;  8702  ;  9411 ;  page  610. 
Coat  of,  estimate,  688;  733. 
Outports,   concession  to,   less  costly  than 
to  London,  676  ;  690-5 
General  suspension  of  work  at  four  (/dock, 
681-7;  706-7. 

Green    fruit   trade,    inconvenience  caused  to, 
9411. 

Overtime  payments,  387-421 ;  676-705  :  708-20  : 
2549-58. 
General  Steam  Navigation  Company,  3412. 
Hay's    Wharf,    proprietors    of,    ^0-58; 
10509. 
Return  as  to,  2551. 
Incidence  of  charges,  390  ;  403 ;  41S-5. 
Rate  of  charge,  419. 
Reflrulations  as  to  free  time  and  charired  time, 

387-421;    696-705;    716-20. 
Return   showing  amounts  charged    in    1900, 
11563. 
Imports  and  Exports : 

Dutiable  goods,  proportion  of,  676 ;  740-6. 
Return  as  to.  11663. 

Value  of,  method  of  ascertaining,  2362-6. 
List  of  dutiable  articles,  366. 
Liverpool : 

Regulations  at,  4502-5. 

Tobacco  sent  to  London,  considered  as  Liver- 
pool import,  440-1. 
Newhaven,  cargoes  from  by  rail.  ronsicIereJ  as  Lon- 
don iT:iports,  432-5. 
Officers : 

Classification  of,  419-21. 

Hours  for  discharge  and  clearance  of  floods 

See  that  sub-heading. 
Number  of,  4021-8  ;  4035-43. 
^'n5^2o"''^  ^^  discharge  of  cargoes,  extent  of, 
Wharves,  officers  stationed  at,  375-6. 
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CostomSy  Board  of— cofitinued, 

Fa-es,  reforma  advooaited,  3739-41 ;  3760-2 ;  3962. 
Pilfering,  precautions  against,  368  ;  383-6. 
Prime  entry,  charges  on  goods  cleared  at,  366-7. 
Railway  trucks,  conveyance  of  unexamined  goods 

in,  379-80. 
Relations  of  department  with  business  of  Port,  366. 
Returns  handed  in^  770  ;  11563. 
Shocia^B,  TeBponsiibility  for,  386. 
SouthAmpton : 

Cargoes  from  by   rail   considered   as   London 

imports,  432-5. 
Hours  for  discharge,  5421. 
St.    Katharine   Docks,    warehouses  at,   powers  of 
Oomimissiosiers  of  Customs  as  to,  11548  ;  11661-2. 
Tilbury  Docks : 

R^ulafcions  as  to,  3739  ;  3760-2. 
Warehouse  accommodation  at,  428. 
Trust,  representation  on,  proposals  ab  to : 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Scheme,  10133  ; 

10141. 
London,  City  Corporation  Scheme,  8263-4. 
London  County  Uoundl  Scheme,  7121 ;  7133- 
44 ;  7233-40. 
Warehouses  : 

Bonded,  list  of,  11548. 

Crown  charge  on  warehoused  goods,  366. 

Crown  Locks,  removal,  dispute  as  to,  11548; 

U561-2 ;  page  609. 
Distance  from  places  of  discharge,  and  scat- 
tered  positions .  of,    368  ;    376  :   446  :  670  ; 
676;  737-9;  747-52. 
Dntiftble  articles  lodged  in  bonded  warehouses, 

o66. 
Free  goods,  discharge  and  clearance  in,  386-7. 
Licences  for,  reform  advocated,  8701. 
Private,  proportion  of  dutiable  sroods  taken  by, 

8220;  8251-5. 
Responsibility  of  warehouse-keeper,  368. 
"  Special   Security  "  warehouses  : 
i  Control  over,  11547a-62. 

!  Minute  respecting,  11555. 

List  of,  11548. 
Spirits,  list  of  warehouses  receiving,  435. 
Tea: 

List  of  warehouses  receiving,  425. 
Removal  of  Crown  locks,  correspondence 
with  London  and  India  Dock  Company, 
11648 ;   11561-2 ;  page  609. 
Wine,  list  of  warehouses  and  vaults  receiving, 
441. 
Weighing  and  taring,  method  of,  367-8. 
Wharves,  approved  and  sufferance : 

Classification,  position,   and  number,  4 :  134- 

7;  369-73;  747-52. 
Definition  of  sufferance  wharves,  5-6  ;  138-9. 
List  of  sufferance  wharves  and  legal  quays,  3. 
Officers  stationed  at,  373-5. 
Tea,  wharves  for  reception  of,  list  of,  425. 
Wines  and  Spirits : 

Delay  owing  to  arrangements  as   to,    10403  ; 

10406-7. 
Discharge  and  distribution  of,  441. 
Light  wines,  duty  paid  on  prime  entry,  366-7. 
Working?   of   Board,    delay  complained   of,  8702; 
10403  ;  10406-7. 

Cutler     Street     Warehouse,       conveyance    <yf 
goods  to,  6675^. 

Cuxhaveu: 

Report  on,  by  Mr.  Broodbank,  7017-7a. 
Vessels  entering  in  1899,  7012-6. 

D. 

Dafirenham : 

Canal,  construction  of,  2256. 

Docks  at,  construction  proposed,  2256  ;  2259. 

Excursion  steamers,  danger  to  barges  from,  3869. 

"Damia,''  detention    of   barges    by,   9229;    9245-6: 
9255-76  ;  9288-92  ;  9294. 

Danzii^,  harbour    accommodation,    e^enditore    on, 
5497. 

Dawes,    Sir  E.,  statement  as  to  depth  of  Snec  Oanal, 
3049-50. 

Deck  Careroes,  charges  for,  4837. 

Deepeniug  of  Channel  of    River.      •S'/'g  Chan- 
nel of  River,  deepening. 


Delay  to  Vessels.    See  Vessels. 

Denton,     hospital    at,    provided    by   Port   Sanitary 
Authority,  3647 ;  3651. 

Deptf  ord : 

Cattle  Market : 

Control  by  City  Corporation,  7919. 
Removal,    suggestions   ae  to,   2170;    2203-5; 
3668-9*  8462. 
.    Landing  of  cattle  at,  4837  ;  4874  ;  4883-5. 
Lights,  screening  of,  4303. 

Marsh  formerly  extending  from  to  Battersea,  3035. 
Mooring  buoys  for  cattle  ships  advocated,   4391 ; 

4466. 
Tide  gauge,  automatic,  3131. 

Deptford  Road,  access  to  from  Surrey  Cknnmercial 
Docks,  1863-4. 

Deputation  to  City  Corporation    as    to    pro- 
posed charge  on  barges,  8305-19. 

Derricks,  floating,  provisiwi  advocated,  4079. 

**  Deatschland,"    accommodation  for  at  Hamburg, 

5556. 

Devitt,  Mr.  T.  L.,  member  of  Thames  Consenran^, 
5568. 

Dieppe,   Municipal  and  Government  aid  to  Docks  «L 
2262.  ^ 

Disadvantages     of    Port    of  London,     368; 

376-9;  444;  446;   670;   676;  737;  747;  1992; 

2466  ;  2572  ;  2735  ;  2767  ;  2925-30 ;  2956  ;  3411. 
Delay,  chief  drawback,  2096-103 ;  2284-6. 
Detailed  list  of,  1179-81 ;  1207. 
Financial  rather  than  physical,  1066-7. 

Disoharfire  of  Cargoes : 

Barges,  discharge  into.     See  Barges. 

Bristol,  system  adopted,  4697  ;  4813-5. 

Cufftoms  Department.      See  that   title,  siib-heading 

Hours  for  Discharge. 
Delivery    of   goods   for    immediate   consumptioiu, 

1320;  5597. 
Despatch : 

Comparison    of    London    with    other    Ports, 
1183-7;  2249-51;    4831;    4909-14;    4933-8; 
6028-9;    8331-5;    8339-44;    8694-8;    8717; 
10574-5. 
Tables  Ulustrating,  4831 ;  8331. 
Delay  alleged,  1207;   1217-29;   1244-5;  2096- 
103;  2208;   2284-6;  2483;   2734-5;  3739; 
7929-34;  8884. 
Rapidity,  importance  of,  1972 ;  2030-2 ;  2225- 
6;  2264;   2307;  4880-1;   4891-2;   5169-74; 
5596-7. 
Simultaneous  delivery  and    discharge    advo- 
cated, 2736 ;  2941. 
Time  occupied  in : 

London  and  India  Docks  Company,  Docka 
of,  statements  showing,  2734-5 ;  6905 ; 
6909-22. 
Variation  in  number  of  hours  forming 
a  day,  6905  ;  6909. 
Mill  wall  and  Surrey  Commercial  Docks, 
4830. 
Wharves,  delivery  of  cargoes  to  from  ships  dis- 
charging  in   Docks,   tables    showing    time 
occupied,  2740  ;  2742  ;  2954. 
Dock  Companies,  transfer  of  right  of  discharge  to 
shipowners,  1951-7  ;  2740  ;  2797  ;  2802  ;  21124  ; 
6823-42  ;  5897-909  ;  6489-510  ;  page  588. 
Arrangement  as  to  discharge  by  Dock  Com- 
panies in  certain  Docks,  6905  ;  6947-53. 
Percentage  of  vessels  so  discharged,  6905. 
Cost  of  discharge,  effect  on,  1975-9. 
Grain  trade,  effect  on,  2820 ;  2843-86 ;  10019- 

21 ;  10037-9. 
Notice  as  to,  and  judgment  in  Legal  Action 

arising  from,  5957-76. 
Percentage  of  dischargee  by  Dock  Companies 
and  Shipowners  respectively,  6905. 
Plour.    See  that  title. 
Grain  Trade.     See  that  title. 
Green  Fruit  Trade     See  thai  UBe,  tvib-heaaing$y 

Cocks  and  Wharves. 
Harbour  Masters*  duties,  3. 

Hours   for.     See  Customs,   Board  of,   suh-head^ng 
Hours  for  Discharge. 
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Knill,  MessiB.,  wharves  of,  discharge  at,  IISSO^. 

LiYeipooL    See  thai  title, 

London  and  India  Dodcs  Company^,  system  adopted 

by,  6905. 
North  Amerioan  Bill  of  Lading,    ^ee  that  title. 
Pendns-alaB     and     Oriesjtal     Company,     eyatem 

adopted,  lOGl-5;  1975-9. 
Qnay,  di8ehait|;e  on : 

Accommodation  for,  2241-8 ;  2941-2  ;  6905. 
Advantages  of,  2236-40 ;  2929  ;  3433  ;  4813-5  ; 

6670-7. 

Allan.  Line,  arrangement  as  to,  2251-6  ;  2309-11. 

Cost  of,  2125-34 ;  2143  ;  2250-1 ;  2255  ;  2351 ; 

2518-23;   2692-701;   4079-82;   5236;  5697; 

6251-2  ;   6905  ;   page  610. 

Omission  of  cho^e  in  cases  of  charge  for 

warehousing,  6^0-4. 
Vessels  laden  with  guano,  nitrate  of  soda, 
bones  and  bone  aMi,  charge  to,  5671-2. 
Delay  in,  2170  ;  2466  ;  6593  ;  6601a  ;  998L 
French  Ports,  customs  as  to,  3467. 
Increase  in  practice  of,  6578-0. 
Limit  of  time  for  remoyal  cdf  goods  from  qnay, 

6906 ;  6927-9. 
Liverpool  and  London,  comparison,  2250-1. 
Tramp  steamers,  custom  as  to,  6905. 
River,  discharge  in: 

Apportiooinent  of  tonutaige  be^Twoesi  dooiks  and 

liver,  7927. 
Comparison  with  discharge  in  docks,  2147-50  ; 

341^ 
Short  Sea  Traders'  Association,  proportion  of 
vessels  so  discharging,  3411. 
Selection  of  Bodn  by  shipownfirs,  right  as  to,  6000. 
Short  Sea  Traders'  Association,  method  and  rate  of, 

3411;   3431-3;    3533. 
Southampton,     dispatch     at,     comparison     with 

London,  2572-4 ;  2628^  ;  2954. 
S|ystem  most  desirable,  2060. 
Timber  Trade.    See  thai  UHe. 
Unclaimed  goods,  right  of  shipowners  as  to  landing 

on  quay,  6905  ;  6086-90. 
Warehouses,  discharge  into : 

Advantages  of,  1979-82  ;   2008  ;   2060  ;   6005. 
(Lireipool  System.     See  Liverpool,  sub-heading 
Discharge. 
(See  also  Names  of  Docks,) 

mamaaem      Fr^wentlon      (Metropolis)      Act 

1883,  3647. 

Dock  Ck>iniMUiie89  London : 

Agreements  entered  into  by.    See  Agreements. 
Amalgamation  of  Do<^  Companies,  eoheme  advo- 
cated, 6216-23. 
Capital : 

Dupildcaiion   of  expenditure,  obsolete  capital, 
£s0iice  ol  SiBkiiig  Fund,  3a65-3(M ;   3336-0. 
Intexeak  p«iid  on  in  1899,  3279. 
Betum  as  to,  1M7-9. 
Total  ajtfount  invested,  2580-90. 
Centralisation  of  dock  system,    effects  of,    1207  ; 

1244. 
Ghamfber  of  Commerce,  representation  on,  1207. 
Charges.    See  tfM  tiOe. 

Competition  between,  2256  ;  2287-9  ;  2897  ;  2917-22. 
Disonarge  of  cai^oee.     See  that  title. 
Dividends,  5600-4  ;  5626  ;  page  619.      . 
£zpendftare: 

Amount  not  employed  in  direct  capital   ser- 
vices, 3285-7. 
Clyde  and  Mersey,  expenditure  on,  1889-1899, 

comparison  with,  page  585. 
Duplicaition  alleged,  3285. 
Funds  for  future  expenditure,  new  sources  of 

revenue  required,  3286 ;  3296. 
Increase,  5597. 
Manaffement   and   salaries,    expenditure    on, 

3285. 
Tables  showing,  3278-9  ;  7927. 
Financial   position,    1207  ;     1252  ;     1320  ;    1987  ; 
1996  ;  2274 ;  2300-2  ;  3835-44  ;  4061-2  ;  4062- 
6;   5887;    6017-22;    7120;   7366-60;  8884; 
pages  595  ;   619  ;   624. 
Aid  advocated,  3973  ;  3997-4002 ;  4006. 
Holland,  Mr.  S.,  memorandum  on,  8307-9. 
Period  of  unsound  condition,   commencement 

of,  6081-2. 
Public  Authority,   position  of  as  to  revenue 
and  charges,  oonpariion  with,  3296. 
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Dook  Ck>miNUli08    euntinued. 
Income : 

Bequdremenits  of  port  in   relatioa  to,   3285; 

Shipping  dues,  income  from,  comparison  with 

increase  of  tonnage  entering  docks,  1240. 
Tables  and  estimates  of,  2580  ;  3278-9  ;  7927. 
Warehousing  business,  profits  on,  2619-20. 
Wharfingers,   income  earned   by,    comparison 
with,  2614-5. 
Insurance  companies,  ohaiges  to,  1235. 
Loan  capital,  redemption  of,  proposals  of  London 

and  India  Docks  Uompany  as  to,  5626. 
London  and  India  Doci  Company.    See  that  tUk. 
London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee.      iS^ee 

that  title. 
Managemeni : 

Condition  of  Port,   responsibility  for  denied, 

616^;    5213;    6216 ;   5266^    ' 
Expenditwe    on    managemenb    and    salaries, 

tables  showing,  3285. 
Extravaganog  alleged,  2258 ;  2274 ;  2300-2. 
Private  management,  success  of,  demonstrated 
by  Surrey  Oourmeicial  Dock  Company,  pttge 
625. 
Profitable  management,  difficulties  of,  1066-7. 
Satisfactory  character   alleged,   4002-4;    page 

619. 
Shipowners'  complaints  ak  to,  page  507. 
Trade,  increase  under,  page  619. 
Monopoly  originally  granted  to,  1252  ;  5681. 
Powers  of,  evidence  as  to,  reception  of,  3180-5  ; 

3274-6. 
Reserve  Fund,  provision,  proposal  of  London  and 

India  Docks  Company  as  to,  5626. 
Shipowners,  representation  on  Boards  of,  2256 ; 

2258  ;  2272-3  ;  2293-5. 
Thames  Conservancy,  representation  on,  3. 
Value  of  undertakings,  25JB0-90  ;  10135-8  ;  10250-4  ; 
10371-2. 
Market  value,  7927. 
Warehouses.     (See  ihat  tUle.) 
(See  also  Names  of  Companies,) 

Dook  BlMtors : 

Docking   and  berthing  of  vessels,    duties   as   tCL 

6900. 
Examination  and  certification,  470-5. 
Wages  of  staff,  6703. 

Dock  Strike.    See  Strikes. 

Docks: 

Accommodation  and  facilities  at : 
Improvements : 

Dock  companies'  proposals  as  to,  5636-43  ; 
5662-3;   5696-7;    5716-8;    5792-5; 
6044-67 ;  pages  618-20. 
Memorandum  on,  6602-12:  6616-22: 
6662-6. 
Views  as  to  desirability  of,  3411 ;  4006-7 ; 
5238-9;    6771;    10568-71;    pages    587; 
603-5. 
Inadequacy  alleged,  1207 ;  1217-28  ;  3186-205  ; 
4828-30;    4886-90;    6771;   7016;    8404-6; 
0877 ;  9894-8  ;  9901-3 ;  9941-2 ;  9944  ;  9952- 
7;    9966-70;   10019;    10055;    10061;    page 
597. 
Outports,  increase  required  in,  4896-8. 
Betum  as  to  London  and  Oontinental  Ports, 

7017. 
South  side  of  river,  docks  on,  8404-6. 
Trade  of  London,  in  relation  to,  3206-69. 
Vessels : 

Comparison  of   London  with  other  ports 
as  to  accommodation  for  large  ves- 
sels, 5628.  .  • 
Return  as  to  London  and  chief  Con- 
Hnental  ports,  7017. 
Delay  to  in  Docks.     See  VmsIs,  sulhkead. 

img  DeHaj, 
Lai^est  afloat,  and  ability  of  docks  to  re- 
ceive them,  643-52. 
Largest  entering   docks,   return  showinir, 
5681.  * 

Acts  of  ParUament     iS^  Ihat  titk> 
Area  of  docks,  3186-7. 

Goods,  area  for,  626. 
Assessment  of,  3633  ;  page  609. 

Amount  paid  in  rates  and  taxes  by  Joint  Com- 
mittee, 6507. 
Barges  using  docks.    See  Barges, 
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Appropriated : 

Agreement  between  Dock  Company  and 
•teamsli^  oompanies  ts  to,  5677-8; 
6900. 

Copy  of,  6000. 
Practice  as  to  berthing  of  vessels ,  6899-905. 
Compeauations  on  construction  <d  fixvt  docks.    See 

Oompenaatioos. 
Dates  of  construction,  6771. 
Dredging  in  docks.    See  Dredging. 
Depth  ot  water  in,  376-9  ;  1209-10. 

Comparison  with  foreign  norts,  7016. 
Freehold  properly,  docks  as,  5&71-8i ;  6690-6. 
Graying  docks : 

Comparison   of   London   with  foreign   ports, 

TOfiT 

Largest  in  London,  1995-6. 
Half  tide  docks,  scheme  for  construotion  of,  6771. 
Harbour  masters,  no  power  in  docks,  197. 
Historical  statement  as  to  construction  of,  502. 
Jetty  system : 

Advantages  o^  3896 ;   3020-2 ;  3925  ;  3942-4 ; 

4014 ;  4930. 
Objections  to,  6771. 
Licensing  of,  powers    of    Thames  Conservancy   as 

to,  3. 
Machinery : 

Cranes.    iSee  ^uU  tUU. 

Dolphins,  employment  of,  977  ;  1023-6  ;  1116- 

6;  2815. 
"  Dummies,"  emplo^ent  of,  2956  ;  6292-301. 
Hydnuilic,  eimndituze  on,  6703-4. 
Inefficiency  alleged,  1066 ;    1244  ;  2572 ;  3635- 
44 ;  3924  ;  3CSm1  ;  3062  ;   3969  ;  4020-31 ; 
5662  ;   0677  ;  9894-8  ;  9901-3  ;  10019 ;  10035- 
6  ;  10040-2  ;  10065  ;  10061-4 ;  10571 ;  11530- 
8 ;   pages  606-9. 
(See  atso  Names  of  Docks,) 
New  dock  construction  advocated,  4699 ;   10668-70. 
Schemes  proposed,  criticism  of,  6705-8  ;  6771-3. 
Sites  available,  3155. 
(See  also  snb-iieading,  Jetty  System.) 
Position  of,  importance  of  piooosni'^  to  Citj,  2490- 

4;  2872. 
Private  Ownership  of : 

Introduction  into  Port  of  London,    3173-7; 

3203. 
Ports  controlled  by,  3353. 
Pumping.     See  Hud  tiUe. 
Purcnase.    See  Trust,  stib-headmg  Purchassi 
Railway  companies,  ownership  by,  1245-6 ;  3353-9. 

Eznenditure,  d225  ;  3248. 
Roads  leadiuff  to  docks.     See  Roads. 
Sanitary  Autnority  for  Port,  powers  as  to,  3647  ; 

3688. 
Selection  of  dock  by  shipowner,  right  as  to,  6900 
Separation  of  business  of  Lower  Docks  from  Upper 

Docks,  difficulty  of,  5847  ;  6659-61. 
Sewage  in,  3688. 

Sills,  depth  of,   779  ;   858-61 ;   976  ;   991  ;    138 1  ; 
1390  :  1578-82  ;  1675-82. 
Table  showing,  1693. 
Sites  available  for  new  docks,  3155. 
Thsdnes  Conservancy : 

Control  of  Docks  not  desired  by,  page  616. 
Docks  not  owned  by,  3. 
Trolleving  and  trucking  system;  941L 
Tugs  in  for  use  of  barges.     See  Tugs. 
ITpiper  Docks,  definition,  3474-5. 
Value  of,  2580-90,  10135-8;  108604;  10371-3. 

Market  value,  7927. 
Warehouses  and  Sheds.     See  that  title. 
Water   in  : 

Sanitary  authority,  powers  of  as  to,  3668. 
Supply  free,  3901 ;  7905-9 ;  3945-7. 
WnrVin^  of  certain  docks  up  to  maximum  power, 

fallacy  of  conoJupi'nns  drawn  from,  5183. 
(See  also  Names  of  Dncl-s.) 

Dolphins,     employment  of,  977';    1023-6 ;    1115-6 ; 
28fl5. 

**  Donne     Castle/'    arrival  and    discharge,    Souths 
anipton.  5421. 

Dover,    imports  and  exports,  table  showing,  670^. 
Drainage  of  I^ondon : 

Main  drainage,  account  of,  2999. 

Main  Drainage  Acts,  borrowing  powers  under,  page 

583* 
Pamping  in  areas  liable  to  floods,  3035. 


Dranffht  of  Vessels.    Set  Vessols. 
Dredgers.       See  Dredging  plsni. 

Dredging: 

Docks,  dredging  in : 

Amount  of  material  dredged,  6701 ;  6703. 
Baxges  using  docks,   effect  on  necessity  for 
dredging,    i838-42;    1870;    1888-91;    2116; 
5597;  6.104-19;  6860-70;  page  612. 
M!illwall  Docks,  1061-2 ;    1098-100. 
Surrey  Oomm«rciai  Docks,  1838-42 ;  758L 
Daposit  of  nstorial  drediffed.  6702. 
Expenditure  in  res{»ect  of,  5662-3;  5680;  6701; 
^03u 

Additional  necessary  in  eTsoit  ot  iBcrsased 

priioleges  to  barges,  6744-^ 
AUocation  of  cost,  dredging  oi  siUiBge,  dip 
tingmshed  from  dredging  for  eolaige- 
ment  of  docks,  6761-6. 
Pumiped  watar,  mud  contained  in,  6646^. 
Quantity  of  mud  in  suspension,  cuouBstancsft 

affecUng,  6747-8. 
Vessels,  draugiit  of,  effect  on   nscessify  for, 
6860-7. 
Biyer,  dredgins  of: 

Blackwall  Tunnel,  dredging  over,  9SiO-L 
Board  of  Trade,  powers  as  to,  493  ;   408-0. 
Deposit  of  ma:tenal  dredged,  297 ;  250 ;  1712- 

&;  2999;  3019-26. 
Free  Trade  Wliarf  Oomomxij,  eaaMndiiure  on, 

3536;  3572-6. 
Gravel,  sale  of,  5126-9. 
Hamburg,  5505-6;  5537;  5S59. 
Leigh  Middle  Shoals.     See  thai  tiUe, 
Licence  granted  by  Thames  Conservancy,  41 ; 
5490. 
.    Licence  granted  by  Thames  Conservancy,  5480. 
London  County  Cooncil,  limitation  of  powen 

as  to,  3034. 
Necessity  for,  on  Thames,  4879 ;  4690. 
Souithampton,  ei:penditure  and  arrangemaBti 

as  to,  M47-8 ;  5467-8. 
Thames  Conservan<7'.    See  WuU  Hlle. 
Trinity  House : 

Funds  and  powers  for,  nioorexi stent,  404; 

5oa 

Licences  for,  abolition  of  risht  of  graniisg, 

464. 
Representations  to  Thames  Consenran(7  sa 

to  necessity  for,  481 ;   17304  ;  8512-20. 
Ttruet,    undertaking    by,    advocated,    11517; 

Tjrne    Improvemenit    Commissioners,     5373; 

5381 ;  6412. 
WalUs,  liver,    injuiy   to,    position    of  Sewers 

Coininismonexs  with  regMd  to,  11508;  page 

618. 
Whitskor  Ohamiel,  dredging  proposed,  2326. 
WiHiams,  S.,  and  Sons,  operations  carried  out 

by,  5^0-60 ;  3876-84 :  5678. 
Wharves  in  river,  dodging  alongside,  effect  of 

on  scour  of  river,  3631-5 ;  3848^. 
(See  also  Channel  of  River,  deepening.) 


Dredgringr  Plant : 

Antiquated  character  of  dredgers,  417(^2. 
Authority  for,  4463-4 ;  4474. 
Clyde  Navigation  Trust,  5020-2. 
Cost  incurred  through  depreciation  of,  6701 ;  6705. 
Mersey,  dredgers  UMd  in,  255-7. 
Position  of,  in  winter,  4396 ;  4456-7 ;  4475. 
Private  ownership  of  dredgers,  5486-90. 
Signals  to  pilots  from  dr^gers,  4456-7  ;   4475-6. 
Tmones     Conservancy,      dredgers     and     hoppen 
employed  by,  59 ;  250-8  ;  3lS  ;  350-1. 
Below  London  Bridge,  1683. 

Dried  Fruit  Trade : 

Barges,  proposed  charge  on,  ^ect  ofoo,  9682^ 
Charges,  London  dock  companies',  9677«80;  9685- 

4;  9687-90;  9699-900,  page  589. 
Disdharge  and  distriibuAioii  cf : 

Delay  in,  page  589. 

Method  described,  455. 

Wharves,  discharge  at,  9677. 
Foreign  ports,   competition  with  London,  9880; 

9683-93. 
Liverpool,  competition  with  London,  9677-80. 
Weighing  and  taring,  367.  ' 

Dried  Vknit  Trade    Aseoeiation,    witness  re- 
presenting, 9sr6. 
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XMnkaldt   Mr.    J.,     evidence  before  Cbnumttoe  on 
Foreign  Trade  1823,  5581-2;   5703-12:  5863^: 
607O. 

Dniffs,  ohaigeB  on,  Glaegow  and  Liverpool,  560a 

Du  BniSBon,  Mr.  Thomae,  Director  of  London  and 
India  Docks  Oo^ipany,  5616. 

Dablin: 

Dep>tii  of  CSiannel,  3404. 
Length  of  quay  per  acre,  6703. 

Duokham  v.  Giblw,  and  Duckham  v.  Perkins,  cases 
of,  6374-88. 

lHidmaii'8  Dook,  Deptford,    depAt  of  Brighton 
Bailwaj  Gonvpany  at,  3800. 

Doke  of  Edinbvrsrli  Cluumel : 

Oonatruiotioii,  4190-4. 

Shoaling  of,  4136-7;  4141-4;  4203-14;  4241;  4297; 
43104;  4334-6. 

Ihunbarton,  Buigeeeea  of,  exemption  from  payment 
of  Glasgow  Harboar  lutes,  abolition  of,  5026. 

Dundee: 

Jute  trade,  9380-1 ;  9300403. 
Y^eseeds  belonging  ito,   dischaorge   at  wharves   in 
Thames,  2384 ;  2544-5. 

Dunkirk,  Port  of : 

Administnation  of  port,  7782. 

Charges,  7788-8008. 

Development  of,  3386-00 ;  V782-4. 

Dock  mtem',  7017. 

£xi>enditure  on  exteneiion  contemplated,  7016. 

Jnite  trade,  9380;  9386. 

Memorandum  on,  based  on  Coneular  Bc(port»,  7782. 

Report  on,,  by  Mr.  Broodbank,  7017-7a. 

Vessels  entering,  tonnage  of,  7012-6 ;  7782. 

Dunston  Stalth,  coal  shipped  at,  5406. 

*Dunvegan    Castle,"    arrival    and    discharge, 
Sou'thampton,  5421. 

Dutiable  CkH>ds : 

Axscovxnt  of  Customs  duties  in  Port  of  London, 
showing  principal  and  all  other  articles  paying 
duty,  770. 
Barges,  conveyance  in,  670 ;  721-4 ;  10866. 

Accidents,  claim  by  Cuetoms  in  cases  of?  10867 ; 

10872-4. 
fihortage,  responsibility  for,  386. 
Spirits,  proportion  of,  437-40. 
Tea,  proportion  of,  425-6. 
Watchers,  employment  of,  421. 
Charges  in  reapeot  of  war^oased  goods,  366. 
Discharge  and  delivery  of,  425-41. 
Dock  companies  and  private  w^harves  and  ware- 

.houses,  proportion  taken  by,  8220;  8251-5. 
Hours  for  dischaige.    See  Customs,  Board  of,  sub- 
heading Hours  of  Discharge. 
Pilfering,  precautions  agadnet,  368;  385-6. 
Proportion  of  dutiable  goods,  to  whole  imports, 

676;  740^.  ^ 

Betums  aa  to  duties  paid,  770. 
Weighing  and  taring,  method  of,  367-8. 
(See  (Uso  Names  of  Goods — Tea,  Tobacco,  etc.) 

E. 

Bast  and  West  India  Docks : 

Channel  of  river,  deepening,  advantage  to  docks, 

3063. 
Quay,  length  of,  per  acre,  6703. 
Beconstruotion,  internal,  advocated,  2259. 
(See  also  East  India  Docks  and  West  India  Docks.) 

Bast  and  West  India  Dock  Company : 

Acts  of  Parliament : 

Barges,  adrift,  clauses  as  to,  6390-1. 
Charges,  exemption  of  gooda  in  barges  under, 
7681.  * 

Advance  made  by  to  Joint  Committee,  572 :  573 : 
676-6.  I         »         > 

Agreements  with  London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks 

Company,  5910-27. 
Amalgamation  with  London  and   St.   Katharine 

Docks  Company,  5580. 
Bill  of  1856.  5587  ;  6762-69  ;  5772 ;  5863-70 ;  6210- 

3;  6366-7;  page  619. 
PampMet  on,  6083-$. 

4736 


■^  *?J*,  W«»t  India  Dock  Company-^oiiii/. 

Capital : 

Aocount,  table  ehowing,  5580. 
Authorised  and  created,  534-42. 
Raised  and  expended,  expenditure  of  income 
on  capital  works,  statement  as  io,  614. 
Creditors  claims,  arrangementa  as  to.  534w 
Dividends,  566 ;  698-604. 

Beturn  as  to,  514 ;  5580. 
Earnings,  698-604 ;  5596. 
Expenddtore,  5587. 

Oe(pital  ezpenditore,  54& 

Sales  of  land,  dednotion  on  aoooiint  of, 

543-68. 
Total,  568-72. 
Betum  as  to,  514. 

Revenue  account,  550^ ;  564 ;  579. 
Sailaries  and  managemenj^  3285. 
Income,  increase  in  relation  to  capital  expenditars, 
5587. 

Incorporation  of  company,  5683-4. 
Interevt: 

Capitalised,  562 ;  579. 

Payments,  59&404. 

Statement  as  to,  514 
Property  belonging  to,  610. 

Increase  in  land  values,  566-7. 
Stocks  and  shares : 

Debentures,  6132-6. 

Market  value  of,  5680. 
Warehouses,  Commercial  Bead,  6661. 

Sast  Country  Dock,  historical  account  of,  1739. 

Bast  India  Docks : 

Barffes: 

Docking  and  undocking,  system  of,  6700 ;  67100. 

Number  entering,  6703 ;  6738-9. 
Carmen's  passes,  94X3-7 ;  9438-8. 
ConstroctKMi  of,  5581. 
Description  of,  897-903. 
Discharge  of  cargoes,  custom  as  to,  6006. 
Green  fruit  carsroes,  handling  at,  advocated,  9426. 
Improvements  effected  and  possible.  904-9:  015: 
6W2;  5696;  6604;  6608. 

Expenditure  on,  6704. 
Vessels  entering: 

Orient  Steam  Navigation  Company,  2084. 
Tonnage,  limit  of  accosnmodstion,  888 ;  000-2. 
Wines  and  spirits,  vessels  carrying,  900-2. 
Water  in,  lowered  to  depth  of  river,  9104w 

Bast  India  Dock  Company : 

Act  of  Parliament  of  1803,  page  612. 
Amal«amation  with  West  uAia  Dock  ComtNinv. 

568S4  ^ 

Dividends,  including  bonuses,  5580. 
Expenditure,  561. 

Monopoly  originally  granted  »to,  5581. 
Beconstitution  in  li32B,  5583. 

Bast  London  Railway  Company,  line    ondar 
docks,  sum  paid  for,  534. 

Eastwood   and    Company,  barges,  navigation  of, 
11445-6. 

Edinburgh    ChanneL      See  Duke  of  Edii4>nrgh 

Channel. 

"  Egypt,"  tonnage  of,  1942. 

Elbe,  River.  See  Hamburg. 

Elder  Dempster  and    Company,    Vessels  be- 
longing to : 
Accommodation  for : 

Capaoity  of  various  porta,  4837. 
Millwall  Dock,  4828;    4855-69;   40224. 
Eoyal  Albert  Dock,   .berl^  «t  unobtainable, 
4828;  4862-9. 
Cargoes  carried  by,  4828. 

Detention  of  in  MillwaJl  Dock,  4827-30;  4843-8. 
Dischaige  of  cargoes,  time  oocopied : 

London,  oomfparison  with  cAher  ports,  4828-33: 

4870-1. 
Millwall    and    Surrey    Commercial    Docks, 
return  as  to,  4830l 
Jones,  Mr.  A.  L.,  senior  partner  in  firm,  4824. 
Length  and  breadth  of,  4828. 
Lines,  weekly  run  by  firm,  4901-2. 
Movements  of,  card  showing,  4826. 
Tonnage  of,  4917. 

Considerations  affecting,  4918-2L 
Total  gross,  4827. 
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ROYAL  Commission  on  the  port  ok  London  : 


Eleotrioity,  use  of,  in  docks,  d36-40. 
Elleamere  Port,  docks  at,  1332. 

Elphinstone     Property,     snim    inyested    in,    by 
Bomb«7  Port  Trovt,  1379^3. 

Embankmenta : 

Channel  of  river,  deepening  i»  30  feet,  effect  of  on, 

3W-8.  ^_ 

Lenfpth  of  river  banks  in  County  of  London,  3036. 
Jiondon  County  Council,  authority  for,  3036. 
Thames  Conservency,  powers  as  itx>,  3. 

"  Enriaue,"  Drau^t  of,  6000. 

••  Eol,"  removal  of  cargo  from  quay,  delay  in,  9696. 

tippa,  J:,  and  Company : 

Business  oarxied  ca  by,  10001-3 ;  10010-11. 
Warehouses, 'porivate,  saving  effected  <by  building, 
10003-7;  10012-3. 

ICrith  Reach,  depth  of  channel  at,  3403l 

'*  Bmeat  Albert,'*  detention   in   docks,    8821 ;    page 
62S. 

Erakine,  ferry  at,  6033. 


County  Council,  represenitation  on  Thennee  Con- 
servancy, 3. 

Creeks  or  tidal  rivers,  use  as  transhiptneni  i^^atioiis 
suggeeted,  2326;  0791-3. 

Flooding  of  in  1706,  1466 ;  ISO^ 

•*  Europe,"  disdiarge  of,  time  occupied,  6064-62. 
Exonraion  Steamera : 

Barge  Traffic,  dangers  from,  10922. 

Larger  class,  navigation  above  Tilburv  nr  Graves- 
end,  prohibition  advocated,  3835:  5869-71. 

Licensed  by  Trinity  House,  10927-8. 

Speed  of,  recrulation  advocated,  3723-4 ;  3835  ; 
3869-71;  3887-9;  3969. 

ITollfl,  revenue  d»rivied  tfroin,  "by  Thames  Con- 
servancy, 41. 

Expenditure  and  Revenue,  on  Port  of  I^ndon 
and  Docks,  talble  showing,  3278. 

ISzploaiTOa  Act,  powers  and  duties  of  Thames  Con- 
servancy under,  3. 

Exporta.     See  Imports  and  Exports. 

F. 

**  Vaebrelaudett"  detention  of,  2206. 

••Pa'con,"   cost    incurred,    Hamburg    and    London, 

'3423. 
Farrer,  Lord,  Member  of  Cotomii?tee  on  Navigation 
of'xhames  1879,  180. 

Faveraliam,  port  of,  limit  of,  3647. 

Ferriea : 

;    Glafig9'«^»  M33. 
Tvne,  5348 ;  5391. 
Woolwich  Steam  Ferry,  3035. 

Fielder,    Hickman    and    Company,    business 
carried  on  by,  4011-4 ;  10922. 

Fijgi^    Mr.  S.,  letter  as  to  weighing  aad  taring,  2676- 
80. 

Financial    position    of    Dock     Companiea. 

See  HtU  Dock  Companies. 

Fire  Brigade   Service  for  Protection  of  Riverside 
Property,  3035. 

Fiah  Trade,  oongestion  at  wharves  caused  by,  9411 ; 
9422-4. 

Fiaheries,  fiahing-smacks,  etc..  Conservancy  regula- 
tions as  to,  3  ;  24. 

Floata     construction,  objection  to,  6771. 


Floods  I 

Act  of  Parliameub— Thames  Baver  Preventioa  of 

Floods  Act  1879,  3036-a 
Areaa  eubjeot  to,  303&43. 
Plan  showing,  3036. 
Date  of  'last  eenona  flood,  3042. 
Essex,  flooding  of,  in  1708,  1466' ;  7608. 
Liability  of  Thames  to,  3039-43. 
London  Counity  Council,  authority  in  relation  to, 

3035-a  ^  ^       ^, 

Serious  floods  not  apprehended,  3043. 

Flour : 

Charges  on,  8837-49 ;  10075-7 ;  lOlOtt 

Agreement  as  to,  belnveen  whaxfingers  aad 
London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee, 

1008L 
Comparison  of  dock  companies'    and   whar- 

flngeia'  chaiges,  10108-16 ;  11736-42. 
Glasgow,  sojDfpariaon  with  London,  5608. 
Liverpood,  comjMurison  with  London,  10108-9. 
North  American  Ball  of  Lading,  effect  of  on, 

10071-ai.    •  .     c,« 

Consumption  of  flour  in  London,  increase  m,  5187a 
Discharge  and  delivery  of  cargoes : 

Baiges,  delay  to  in  dodcs,  8861a-79. 
Liverpool  and  London,  co«|)ari»on  as  to  time 
occupied  and  method  of  handling,  1010^^23. 
Method  of ,  10125-8.  c,      .l  .     i. 

North  American  bill  of  lading.     Sec  ihai  au5- 

Kingsford,  W.,  and  Son,  business  carried  on  by. 

10073-4 ;  10079. 
London   Flour   Trade  Association,    witness  repre- 
senting, 10070-2. 
North  American  bill  of  lading  : 
Charges,  effect  of  on,  10071-81. 
Landing  of  flour  at  uptown  warehouses  from 
vessels  discharging  in  London  Docks,  time 
occupied,  10081. 
Legal  action  respecting,  10103-6 :       . 

Copies  of  case  and  judgment  m,  10863 
Legality  of,  10098-102. 
Weighing  and  measuring,  10117-20. 

FOK  and  Smoke,  difficulties  to  navigation  arising 
from,  3486-99;  4192;  4392;  4426;  4439-41; 
4466-8. 

Folkeatone,   imports  and  exports,  670. 

Food  Inapeotpra : 

Appointanen*,  3^1-4. 

Examination  and  certification,  oooi. 

Number  of,  3665. 

Seizures  by,  return  as  to,  369o  ;  o/UO-i. 


4897  9 ; 


Foreign  Porta: 

Accommodation    and     facilities,     4889, 

7016-7. 
Table  showing,  7017. 
Administration  of:  . 

Memorandum  on  based  on  Consular  reports, 

7770-84.  . 

Summary  of  important  poir.ts  in,  nw- 
Reports  on,  by  Mr.  Broodbank,  "'OiV. 

Analogies  dmwn  from,  fall*^^?*' PSLti^^^SaTi  7. 
Charge,  1234;  3246-7;  3388-94;  3423-30;  4831-7, 

7788-808.  ^       ^^^^ 

Chemical  trade,  9501  ;  9859. 

Depth  of  water  in  docks  and  »PP«>*«^f  ;  ^^M-U  • 
discharge  of  cargoes,  rapidity  of  despatch,  a»»-w» 

4933-8. 
Dock  system,  ports  using,  7017. 
Dried  fruit  trade,  9880  ;  9885-93. 
Earnings  on  dock  undertakings,  7017. 
Expenditure   on '  extension,    contemplated,    7Ult) . 

Government  and  municipal  aid,   3360-94;  777C; 

7830-2  ;  page  628.  ,.      . 

Importance,  relative  of  various  ports,  according  to 

shipping  enterin«5,  7012-6. 
Imports  and  exports  1890-1899,  11663. 
Jute  trade,  9380-6. 
Leather  trade,  9526-58. 

Memorandum  on,  7772.  -  . 

Metal  trade,   9136-7  ;   9139-40  ;  9149-67  ;   9176-7 . 

9183  ;  9186-8.  ...  .„ 

Naval  considerations,  no  influence  on  expenditure, 

7786-7. 
Paper  trade,  9301-^  ;  9330  ;  9344-5. 
Position   of   certain  ports,   advantageous  to  t»n* 

shipment  trade,  5597, 
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oreign  Ports — continued. 

Railway  and  steamer  rates  to  English  ports  and 
Inland  towna,  effect  of  on,  8995  ;  9010-9  ;  9034- 
50 ;  9066-72. 
Reports: 

Broodbank,  Mr.,  reports  hj,  7017. 
Consulary  memorandum  on,  7772. 
Sulbsidisation  of  ports  and  steamers,  3247 ;  7830^ ; 

9566-7;  po^e  683. 
Vessels,  entianoes  and  clearances,  5163;   5166; 
7012-6;  7828;  po^a  581 : 
Coasting  and  foreign  trade^  separation  of,  im- 
portance of    for  purposes    of   comparison, 

7809-27. 
Improvements  in  poxits,  table  showing  effect  of 

on  trade,  7774. 
London,  Port  of,  comparison  with,  7120  ;  page 

581. 
United   Kingdom,   comparison  with,    5163-8 ; 
page  623. 
Vessels  from,  entering  and  clearing  Port  of  London, 

3225;  5606;  6516-9. 
Warehousing  business,  private  management,  7017. 
Wharves  in  river,  system  of,  7017. 
{See  also  Namts  of  Forts.) 

Foreign  Vessels.     See  Veeseis. 

Foreshore  of  River : 

Orown  Tights  to.    See  Woods  and  Forests,  Oom- 

missionexa  ol. 
Expenditure  on  in  1899,  3278. 
Trust  scheme,  inclusion  in,  2625. 

Fovntaln  Tier,  depth  of  Channel  at,  3404. 

Franoe: 

Oanal  system,  1247-50  ;  8703. 
Charges,  memorandum  on.  7789-808. 
Development  of  French  Ports,   memorandum  on, 

3385-90;  7771-2;  7782 A 
Discharge  of  cargoes  on  quays,    respongibility  of 

shipowners,   3467.  

Government  aid  to  docks,  2261-2 ;  7782-4. 
Vessels  entering  French  Ports,  7012-6;   7782. 
(See  aUo  Names  of  French  Forts.) 

FriMick:  Mr.,  letter  from,  5162;  5230. 

Free  Trade,  expansion  of,  effect  of  on  business  of 
docks,  5584;  5597. 

ree  Trade  Wharf  Comiiany : 

Accommodation  provided  by,  3529. 
Business  carried  on  by,  35o6. 
Dredging,  eocpenditure  on,  3536  ;  3672-6. 
Greig,  Mr.  J.,  managing  director,  Zbcb. 
Position  of  wharf,  3530. 

Freights:  ^  ,     .         --^- 

l^nctuations    1869-1899,     table     showing,     1605; 

5608.  ^^^ 

Reduction  in,  table  showing,  5597. 

Fresh  Wharf:  .      .      «  .  . 

General  Steam  Navigation  Company,   use  of   oy. 

3407  ;  3411. 
Green  fruit,  discharge  at: 

Litigation  as  to,  9443-4 ;  9469. 
Overside  delivery,    and  transfer   of   gool'    '  ^ 
South-Eastem  Wharf,    9411 ;    9445  57. 
Wharfage  dues  not  charged  in  c^ses   of, 
9458-64 ;  9469-73. 
Satisfactory  character  of  work  alleged,  9475. 
Unsuitability  alleged,  9411. 

Frey,   Messrs.  A.,  and  Company,  claim  for  daxj^jes, 
3767. 

Friedlander   ▼•    Shaw    Sawill    and    Albion 
Company,  case  of,  5576. 

Frome    River,    enlargement  of  course,  4686. 
T^posen  BSeat  • 

Accommodation,  Port  of  London,  9352-4 ;  9350-61. 
Expendifture  on  dep6ts,  etc.,   6704. 
Royal  Albert  Docks,  8332. 
Royal  Victoria  Docks,  446  ;  5662 ;  6696. 
Sheda  for  sorting  and  ^itomge,  additional,  advo- 
cated, 5662  ;  5606  ;  10571-3. 
Tilbury  Dock,  8332  ;  83e8-94» 


Froien  Meait— continued. 
Charges : 

Delivery  by  boxges  or  carta^  9364-6. 
Storage,  9353. 
Discharge  of  cargoes,  London  and  India  Dock  Com- 
pany, 6289-98. 
Imports : 

Increase  in,    no  effect   on  live    cat  lie    trade. 

9336-8. 
Returns  as  to,  3651-3 ;  9352. 
New  Zealand  exerts*  tables  showing,  10571. 
Sanitary  Authoniy  for  Port,  inspection  by,  3651  ; 
3677-80. 

Fmit  Trade: 

Agreements  as  to  discharge,  withdrawal  of  Messrs. 

Knill  from,  11517. 
Charges,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  5606. 
Sanitary  Authority,  inspection  of  fruit  by,  3661 ; 

3677-80. 
Southampton  Docks,  5420. 
(See  also  Dried  Fruit  and  Oreen  Fruit.) 

Fnlham,  area  liable  to  flooding,  3055. 


G. 

Qarton,  Hill  and   Company,     Messrs.,  busineu 
carried  on  by,  9117-8. 

Gkiteshead : 

Quay  owned  by  Corporation,  5369. 
Tyne  Improvement  Uommiesion,  representation  on, 
6346. 

Oeeatemonde,    expenditure  on  Harbour  aooommo- 

dation,  5497. 

General     Brokers'      Assooiation,      reprtfseota- 

tion  on  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board,  4564-6. 

General  Ligrhthona^  Fond^  Lighting  and 
buoying  of  Port  of  London,  funds  for  derived 
from,  8472-5  ;  8547-60  ;  8687-91 ;  86x3-7. 

General     Prodnee     Brokers      AssooiatiMit 

Chairman  of,  9594. 

General  Shipowners'  Soeiety*  witnesces  repre- 
senting, 2081-2;  2090;  2107-8;  2111;  21c3 ; 
2182-3;  2207. 

General  Steam  Nawigation  Compauiy: 

Bill  of  Lading  adopted  by,  3407 ;  5196-7  ;  5201-2. 
Cost  incurred  by  vessels  ot : 

An<twerp,  Hanvburg,  Botterdam,  Hsvre,  com- 
pared   with    London,     3423-30;      5512-21; 
5525-9. 
Transhipment  from  Hamburg  to  London,  cost 
of,  compared  with  cost  of  direct   shipment 
from  New  Yoik,  5512-21 ;  v58b  9. 
Crane  power,  use  of,  3412. 
Customs  oflicers,  overtime  payments,  3412. 
Discharge  and  loading  of  cargoes,  arrangements  ta 

to,  3407. 
History  of  company,  3307-400. 
Moorings  owned  and  leased  by,  3441-2. 
Profit  earned  by  in  1880,  3411. 
Vessels : 

Drauglht  of,  3407. 

Entering  and  clearing  Port  of  London,  lunnaga 

of.  3411. 
Laio  up  for  winter  months,  place  of  mooring, 

3962 ;  7550. 
Tonnage  of,  3407. 
Wharves  used  by,  2386 ;  3401 ;  3407  ;  3411. 
Witness  representing,  3387 

Genoa,  competition  with  Port  of  London,  5161. 

German  Hambarar  Une : 

Docks  used  by,  11384. 
Pilot  employed  by,  11390. 

Germany: 

Canad  svatem,  1250. 

Competition,  general,  with  England,  G330. 
Merchandise  Marks  Act.   effect  of,  3400j    3407  ; 
34U. 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON: 


Ctormany — eofUinued. 
Porto: 

Allan  Line,  tiv&naihipment  trade  of,  affeoted 

by  develapment  of,  2260. 
Goyemment  expenditure  on  harboojr  «ecoiin- 

•modation,  6W;  5561-6. 
Vessels  entering,  tonnage  of,  5163-7  ;  page  623. 
(See  aUo  Names  of  German  Ports.) 
Vessel*: 

Cfhina  and  Japanprodace,  competition  with 

England  as  ito,  27^ ;  2753-4. 
Increase  of  tonnage,   oomipariaon  with  Cheat 

Britain,  7017 ;  7021-5. 
Trading  diieot  with  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  etc., 

6137. 

Qlbraltary    lighting    and    buoying,    authority    for, 

Olrdler    ChaAnel,  use  of,  4107-202. 
QirdleBtonOt  Mr.  F.  B.,  letter  from,  10136. 

Olasffow,  Port  of: 

Accountoi  audii  and  pnblioaAion  of,  5022. 
Administration.       See  sub-heading   Clyde  Naviga- 
tion Trustees. 
Barges,  Clyde  system,  5041-6. 
Borrowing  powers  of  truitft,  5022. 
CanaJ  communication,  5047. 
Capital  expenditure,  dOOO:  5106-15;  page  685. 
Carts,  dietn^bution  of  goods  by,  5067-71. 
Cbttle  trade,  aooommodation  for,  5018 ;  5032. 
Ohaiges: 

Bargee,  charge  on,  5042-3 ;  5777-82. 
'  ClyJe  Ligihthouse  Truet,  devy  by,  5067 ;  5064-5. 
Detailed  account  of  charges  levied,  5024-8. 
Goods  and  shipping,  charge  on,  5025-6 ;  5043. 
pages  601-2. 
Comparieon  wiUi  charge  on  goodsproposed 
by  London  and  India  Dock  Company, 
5608. 
Financial  condition  of  port,  effect  on  of 
charge  on  goods,  56Q7;  6777-82;   page 
624. 
BCahogany  oatigoea)  chiaxve  for  handling,  0105. 
Qmay  penalty  chaige,  5026 ;  5032 ;  5120-2. 
deansing  of  harbour,  5033. 
Olyde : 

Authoritiee  for  dredging,  6065-0. 
Buoying  of,  5040-56. 
Channel  <^  nver : 

DeepeKiing  and  widening,  5000 ;  5060-60 ; 

Depth  and  widtih  of.  5000. 
Depoeift  of  miaberial  dredged,  5010-22. 
ijxpenditure  on  dredging,  5010;  5022;  5110-4. 
Length  of  river  dredged',  5127-8. 
Stages  of  <river  for  purpooes  of  levying  dues, 

5026. 
Tables  giving  particulars  of  dredgers,  quanti- 
ties and  cost  of  dredging,  5022. 
Tidal  range,  5009. 
Clyde  Lighthouse  Trustees,  authority  of,  5060  65. 
Clyde  Navigation  Trustees : 

Aobs  of  Parliamenir-Olyde  Navigation  Acts, 
.    .  3173  ;  5009  ;  5018  ;  5024-6  ;  5033. 

Advantages  of  administration  by,  5035-8. 
Consitdtuition  of  board,  3363 ;  5009 ;  pages  509 ; 
602. 
Change  contemplated,  5009 ;  5086-107. 
Description  of,  5009. 

Extension  of  three  mile  limit  for  electors 
proposed,  5009;  5100-7. 
Corporation  of  Glasgow,  petition  against  change  in 

constitution  of  trust,  5009. 
Debt,  permanent  funded,  and  terminable  loans, 

5022. 
Diechaige  of  cargoes,  5032-3  ;   5120-2. 
Docks : 

Area  of  and  length  of  quayage,  5009. 
Berths,  allotment,  5032. 
Description  of,  5009. 
Extension  schemes,  503& 
Graving  docks,  5018. 
Madhinery,  5009-10. 
Tramway  system,  5010-8. 
Dumbarton  Burgesses,  exemption  from  payment  of 
Glasgow  Harbour  Bates,  abolition  of,  6025. 

Expenditure : 

Capital    expenditure,    5009;    06108-16  j    page 

585. 


QlaJIfiTOWy  Port  Of—eontinued, 

Expenditure — continued. 

Items  of,  5022. 

Table  showing  for  ten  years  ending  1899,  5024. 
Total  for  1900,  5022. 
Ferries  and  Harbour  steamers,  5033. 
Financial  position  of  trust,  5022*4  ;  5117-0. 
Funds  for  port  improvements,  policy  as  to,  1484-9. 
Goods : 

Charlies  on.    See  suh-headinf  Chargea. 
Description  of  goods  dealt  with,  50&. 
Govan,  Burgh  of,  petition  for  representation  on 

Trust,  5009 ;  5097. 
Government  aid,  position  with   regard  to,   com- 
parison with  Port  of  London,  79&-8061. 
Harbour-masters,  powers  and  duties  of,  5032. 
Hours  for  loading  and  discharge,  6033. 
Imports  and  exports: 

Specific  account  of  quantities  of  various  articles 

for  two  yean  ending  June  30th  1000^  5032. 
Tonnage  of  in  1900,  5006. 
Income: 

Account,  5009  ;  5112-6. 

Sources  of,  5022. 

Statement  giving  total  revenues  from  1860  to 

1800,  5032. 
Table   showing   gross  revenue   for  ten  years 

ending  1809,  5(^4. 
Totol  for  1900,  5022. 

Transfer  of  harbour  from  Oorporaticm  to  Tmst, 
adequacy  at  time  of,  5073. 
Kingston  Dock,  description  of,  5000. 
Labour : 

Number  of  workmen  employed,  5000  ;  5018. 
Regulations  as  to,  5033. 
Lanark  County  Council,    petition  for  representa- 
tion on  Trust,  5009 ;  5097. 
Land  owned  by  Trust,  6009  ;  6033. 
Lighting  of  harbour,  5033  ;   6047-57  ;  5062. 
Loading  of  vessels,   time  limit  for   laying  down 

goods  before  shipment,  5032 ;  5123-6. 
Machinery  at  Docks,  5009-10. 
Maintenance  and  repair : 
Expenditure  on,  5022. 
Workshops  and  staff  for,  5018. 
Northern  Lighthouse  Commissioners,  jurisdiction 

of,  5053. 
Paitick,  Bur^  of,  petition  for  repreeeutation  on 

Trust,  5009;  5097. 
Pilotage,  5033  ;  5048a  ;  5061. 
Policing  of  the  harbour,  5033. 
Prince's  Docks,  description  of,  5009. 
Progress   of   the    harbour     L860-1890 ;    statement 
giving  length  of  quays,  tonnage  of  vessels,  goods, 
and  total  revenue,  5032. 
Quays  in  river,  2337. 
Queen's  Dock,  description  .of,  6009. 
Railways,  distribution  of  goods  by,  5068-72. 
Rate-in-aid,  no  instance  of,  5073-85. 
Renfrew  Harbour : 

Agreement  as  to  taking  over,  5009. 
Construction  of  dock,  page  621. 
Security  for  Trust,  6024 ;   5030-40. 

"Common  Good,"  responsibility   in  event  of 
shortage    during     Corporation    ownership;, 
5076;  5081-2;  5065. 
Shed  accommodation  and  equipment,  5000. 
Sinking  Fund,  5022-4. 
Surplus  on  year's  transactions,  1900 : 
Amount  of,  5009 ;  5022. 
Method  of  dealing  with,  5022-4. 
Timber  trade,  accommodation  for,  5018 ;  5032-3. 
Trade  of  Port : 

Character  of,  5032. 
Imports  and  exports,  5006 ;  5032. 
Trades   Council,  petition    for    representation    on 

Trust,  5009. 
Tramway  system  in  docks,  5010-8. 
Varnish  and  colour  trade,  competition  witli  Lon- 
don as  to,  9368-9  ;  9373. 
Vessels  entering  Port,  tonnage  of : 
In  1897-8-9,  2359-60. 
In  1899,  7120. 
In  1900,   tonnage,  draught,  and    nomber    of 

vessels,  5Q09 ;  5029-31. 
Increase  in  number  and  tonnage,  comparison 

with  London,  5605-8. 
Proportion  to  vessels  entering  London,  Liver- 
pool, and  Greenock,  3213-5. 

Warehouses,   accommodatioii  ftnd  charges,  5032; 
7780-1,  ff    '  ' 
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CUMffinr,  Port  af-^eotUinued. 
Water  Bupplj : 

Docks,  supply  to,  6010. 

YesMlB,  sale  to,  revenue  derived  from,  6116-6. 
Weighing  machines,  6009. 
Workshops  owned  by  Trust,  6018  ;  6022. 
Wrecks,  removal,  authority  for,  6066. 

OUuigow    Polioo   Aot  1866,  6033. 

■ 

OlonCMtW  Pilotage  Anthorlty,  relinquishment 
by  Triniiiy  House,  8666. 

Olouoostonlilre  Comity  Covneil,  representation 

on  ThaoMs  Oonaermancy,  3. 

CkNkUit  Charges  on : 

All  goods,  levy  on,  views  as  <to,  8997-9000 ;  9191-2  ; 

9346-60 ;  page*  600-1 ;  606 ;  609-10. 
Apipldication,  extent  of : 

London,  Port  of,  1764-9 ;  7741-4 ;  7578. 
United  Kingdom,  9113-4. 
Oomparison  of  I^don  with  other  poorts,  as  regards 

charge  on  goods,  6690  ;  7421 ;  9601 ;  9323-7. 
Description  and  tonnage  of  goods   discharged  in 
Joint   Ckmunittee's   Docks,    quantity   on  which 
ohuge  was  leivied  and  quantity  panuig  without 
paymemt^  6681. 
Dock  Companies'  Proposals : 

Acts   of   Parliament  referring   to  charge  on 
goods  oarried  in  barges,  6681 ;  7681 ;  page 

Arguments,  detailed,  in  favour  of,  618 ;  624 ; 

&ai-99;  6616. 
Articles  affected  by,  6640-6. 
BilL    JSee  tiUe  Bills,   9ub-heading9  London  and 

India  Docks  Joint  Committee^  Bill  of  1900, 

and  Landon  and  India  Docks  Company  Bill 

of  190L 
Exaction  of  charge  on  inception  of  docks  and 

subsequent  withdrawal,  6681 ;  7681. 
Income  aottcipated  from,  6626-7. 
Limit  to  goods  absolutely  dturied,  6626-8. 
Millwall  Dook  Company,  views  as  to,  7063-4 ; 

7086-8;  7100;  8463;   popes  696;  624-6. 
Pr^ortion  of  goods  paying  no  charge,  6697 ;' 

Begent's  Canal  and  Dock  Coskpany,  views  as  , 

to,  3630-1;  3640;  pooe  607. 
Summary  of  proposals,  6626. 
Sanrey  CbmanenHal  Docks  Company,  views  as 
to,  1764-9  ;  7681-7 ;  7691-7 ;  7599 ;  7611-4 ; 
page  596. 
Tonnage  dues  on    ships,    comparison,     page 

612-3. 
Trade  interests,  effect  of  on : 

British   Oil  and   Cake   Mills    Company, 

8828-36. 
Chemical  trade,  9601-4 ;  9519-20. 
Colonial  produce,  8684-5  ;  8717-8. 
Crosse  and  Blackwell,  Messrs.  9121-9. 
Grain  trade,  8724 ;  8727 ;  8768-70  ;  8832-3. 
Jute  trade,  9378  ;  9409. 
Lead  trade,  9137 ;  9176-92. 
Metal  trade,  9136-41  ;  9159-60  ;  9164-74  ; 

9191-2. 
Millinc  industry,  8738-9 ;   8761-7  ;   8768- 

Paper  trade,  9301-7  ;  9329  ;  9344-5. 
Rioe  trade,  8990  ;  8995  ;  9063-5. 
Sugar  refining  industry,   9101. 
Tea  trade,  8661 ;  8666  ;  8673. 
Varnish  and  colour  trade,  9367-73. 
Transhipment  trade : 

Effeot  on,   2170;    2906;    3447-8;    5776; 

3803-5;  3069. 
Exemption  of  goods,  5596 :  5626-6 :  6788- 
91 ;  646e-77 ;  9168-74. 
Transit  goods,  delivered  overside,  and  passing 
through  London  in  transit  to  towns  in  Eng- 
land, 0101;  01115-6. 
Views   as  to.     See  suh^ieadingf    Views  as  to 

generally. 
Warehouses,    private,   effect   of    on,    9296-9; 
9368  ;  9501  ;  page  605. 
znvpoii  Goods»  tonnage  on  which  Joint  Committee 

received  dues  1890-1899,  5587. 
Proportion  of  goods  paying  no  charge.  5597  ;  79''R. 
Quay  charges.      iSfee  Oh&ges,    sub-heading  Quay 
Dues. 
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OoOds,  Charms  Olgk'-otnUinued. 
Trust,  levy^ : 

London  Uhamrber  <A  Commerce  Scheme,  10133  ; 
10136  ;  10139  ;  10191-202  ;  10209  ;  10217-31 ; 
10326-33;  10336-40;  10373-7. 
London,  City  Corporation  Scheme.  7919  ;  8060- 
6;  fflOS-ll;  8041-6;  po^es 600-L 
Incidence  of  charge,  8143-56. 
Revenue  to  be  denved  from,  estimates  ac- 
cording  to     Liverpool    tariff,    7927-8 ; 
8066-72;   8093-91;    8098-110;    8161-6; 
8283-6. 
Views  as  to  /generally,  2009  ;  7581 ;  7919  ;  7922 ; 
7929 ;  8367-72  ;  8739  ;  8884  ;  10604-10  ;  10637-9  ; 
pagee  090;  503;  896-8;  604^;  600-10;  618-80; 
624. 

Ooole«   steamer  and  railway  rates  to,  from-  IToreign 
Ports,  9012-9;  9034-50;  0066-72. 

GevaiL    Bnrfi^h    oft    petition   for   rcpiesontation    on 
Clyde  Navigation,  6009  ;  6097. 

OoTemment  Aid: 

Loans  granted  to  City  Corporatioa  for  Administra- 
tion oi  Port  of  London,  3177-8  ;  3306-6 ;  6683. 
Be^ayment  of,  6683 ;  5740^ ;  6073-80. 
Sulbsidies  granted  by  Foreign  QovemmemU,  3247 ; 

7830^;  9666^7;  po^e  683. 
Tnist  Sobemes: 

London,  City  Corporation  Scheme: 

Government  guarantee  for  scheme,  7019 ; 
7922  ;  7924 ;  7946-68 ;  7989-9006  ;  8018 ; 
8065 ;  8165. 
'  Date  of  resolution   as  to,   8167-70; 

8800^ 
Minute   of  proceedings  of  Court  of 
Common  Council,   8381-4 
London  County  Council  Scheme,  7120 ;  7148-0 ; 
717M2 ;  7202-3  ;  7207-9. 
Views  as  to  generally,  2444;  6845^;  5336;  836^- 
72 ;  pages  617 ;  6ei-L 

Qrain  Porters,  hours  of  labour,  4887. 
Qrain  Silos,  introduction  of,  6638 ;  6662 ;  6704. 

Qrain  Trade : 

Accommodation   and   facilities,  Port  of   London, 
inadequacy  alleged,  3837-42;    4014;    8861ar70; 
10019. 
Btarges  and  goods^chaige  <m  proposed,  effeot  of  on 

trade,  8724;  8727. 
Bristol,  Port  of,  4689-90. 

Charges  levied  by  Dock  Companies,  1368-8 ;  8808 ; 
2812-6;  2826;  7063-71;  8725^;  8740^; 
8768^73;  8781-816;  8881-31;  8834^;  8837; 
8848  ;  10019-20  ;  10026-8  ;  10053  ;  1006&.7  ; 
10068. 
Agreement  with  granary  keepers,  5676^. 
Delivery  of  bulk  grain  to  barge,  S.8.  ''Poly* 

mitis,"  0906. 
Bristol,  4680-90. 
Glasgow,  6608. 
Livei|>ool.  4660. 

"  Loango,''  discharge  of,  account  for,  10066. 
Statement  ai  charges,  MillwAll  and  Surrey  Com* 
meroial  Docks,  2812. 
Consumption  of  goods  in  London  area,   &187a; 

7692-9 ;  7611-4. 
Discharge  and  delivery  of  cargoes : 
Direct  delivery  from  ship  to  oraft: 
Increase  in,  7581. 

Quantities  delivered  1890  to  1899,  and  per* 
centage  to  total  quantities  received  into 
Surrey  Commerrial  Docks,  7581. 
Reform  advocated.  2820  ;  2843-86  ;  10019- 
21 ;  10037-9. 
Lighterage  of  grain  cargoes,  2199-202. 
Liverpool  regulations,  4490. 
Millwall  Docks : 

Ayerage  amount  handled,  077. 
Distribution  of,  995-lOOL 
Pneumatic    grain    elevaton,    977 ;    981 ; 
7058 ;  7067-71. 
North    American   Bill   of  Lading,    disehargs 
under: 
Delay  caused  by,  10010 ;  10022-6. 
Measurement  ol  cargoes,  10029-34 ;  10069. 
Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  Bill  not  used  in, 
10068-60. 
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Qrain  TnyAe— continued. 

Boyal  Victoria  Dodu,  ^pnva  elevators,  ereotion 

of,  6704;  6831-2. 
Surrey  Commercial  Docks : 

Machinery  at>  10035-6;  10040-2;  10065; 

10061. 
Fltifite   aa   working    of   ships   in   docks. 

7683A 
Work   undertaken  bj  Gompanj,    10037; 
10043^. 
Time  oocopied  in  London,   camxNuriaon  with 

other  Ports,  2206. 
Undertaking  of  work  by  Dock  (Companies  advo- 
cated, TBSd  ;  2843^  ;  10019-21 ;  10037-9. 
Witnesses  representing,  2208  ;  10015  ;  10038-0  ; 
10040. 
.  Fluctuations  in,  1739-40  :  1811-2. 
Hull,  competition  wiih  London,  10065  ;  10061. 
Russian  famine,  effect  of  on,  6116^L 
Transhipments  from  River  Orwell  to  London,  2326. 
Vessels  carrying  grain  cBraoot : 

Coastwise,  ezemptioci  nom  tonnage  dues,  24. 
Depth  of  water  required  by,  991-0. 
Warehouses,   granaries,   etc  : 

MUlwall  Dock,  077  ;  994  ;  1054 ;  1135  ;  7038  ; 

708& 
Surrey  OommeTOial  Dock,  1742  ;  7697-703. 
{See  oho  Granary  Keepers.) 
Weighing  and  measuring  of  grain  cargoes,  10029- 
34;  10060. 

Gtanmaiy  Koep«m: 

Ohams: 

Agreement  with  London  and  India  DooIob  Com- 
pany asto.  5675-6. 

L&7J  of,  2808. 
CompeUtioiL  with  Docks  alleged,  2815-8  ;  2823-5. 
Handing  of  cargoes,  2808. 
Position  of  grmnaries,  2806. 
Regulations  as  to  granaries,  2806. 

Grand  Siirrey  Canal: 

Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to,  1739. 

Barges  entering,  7648-51. 
Sise  of,  1858 ;  7657-60. 

Depth. of  water  in,  1869. 

Docks,  communication  with,  1742 ;  1870. 

Earnings  of,  and  expenditure  on,  1803-7. 

Goods  sent  away  by,  1857. 

Historical  account  of,  1739. 

Purchase  of,  in  event  of  purchase  of  Surrey  Com- 
mercial DookS)  pope  625. 

Sanitary  authority  for  Port,  powers  as  to,  3647. 

Wharves,  numiber  oiy  7643-6. 

Widening  of,  and  extension  from  Greenland  Dook 
into,  1742.     • 

Orand  Surrey  Dook  and  Canal  Comiiany ; 

Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to,  1739. 
Amalgamation  with  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Com- 
pany, 1739 ;  7675-7. 
Historical  Summary,  1739. 

arangremonth.  Port  of,  control  of,  3366-9. 
Orawone^d : 

Pepufy  Harbour  Master  stationed  at,  83. 
Limit  <^  Port  of  London,  449. 
Locks  across  riveor,  construction  suggested.  2820 ; 
2841-2  ;  2893-4. 

ObjectioDs  to,  6771. 
Sanitary  Authority  for  Port,  duties  at,  3654  ;  3665. 
Tide-gauge  at,  313. 

Orawesend  Reaob : 

Congestion  in.  4472. 
Dredging  in,  237  ;  4170-2. 
Mooring  Buoys : 

Additional  advocated.  4395  ;  4447. 

Beduction  in  number  of  advocated,  4472. 

Gray,  Mr.  H.,  Junior,  barjores  belonging  to,  unattended 
during  ebrike,  11283-5. 

Oray,  Mr.  Itobert : 

Committee  on  Thames  Watermen  and  Lijrhtermen 

Bill    1890,  evidence  before,  10533-8  ;   10861-2. 
Oourt   of  Watermen's  Company,    membership   of, 

10916. 
Retirement  from   Arm    of   Henry   Gray,    Junior, 

10541-4. 


Cte^at  Bastom  Railway  Con&iMuiy,  wtiarf 
accommodation  and  facilities  for  stone  trade, 
9911. 

Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  wharf 
accommodation  and  facilities  lor  stone  tarade, 
9911. 

Qreat  Western  Railway  GomiMuiy: 

Bristol,  wharves  and  deep-water  bertiis  at,  owned 

by,  4686. 
Mersey  Docks  and  Kazbour  Bill  1657,  4660-71; 

4588-02. 
Tbames  6team    Tu^    and  lighterage  Company, 

business  with,  3767 ;  3708-802. 

Green  Fruit  Trade : 

Brokers  and  firms  representing,  9411;  9466-0. 
Cardiff,  discharge  and  delivery  of  cargoes  at,  9412. 
Charges,  compahson  of  I/ondon  with  Liverpool  and 

other  ports,  9475-6. 
Docks,  discharge  and  handling  at,  9411;  0419-20; 
9426-7 ;  9496-8. 
Quantity  landed  weekly,  9412. 
Reforms  advocated,   94U-20;   9431-8;  9475, 

9485-6. 
Satisfactory  performance  of  work,  9475. 
Tilburv  Dock,  delav  in,  9475. 
Imports,  rort  of  I/ondon,  amount  and  value  of, 

9475. 
Outward  caigoes,  disadvantages  of  Port  of  London 

for,  9476;  94W4. 
Souithampiion,  discharge  and  delivery,  despatch  in, 

9412. 
Vessels  employed  in,  9475 ;  9490-1. 
Whairves,  disdiazge  and  handJing  at: 

Bulking  of  marks  and  indiaoriminats  landing 

d  cargoes,  9411;  948M. 
Charges: 

Levy  <rf,  9471. 

Remission  in  oases  of  overside   delivery 
and  transfer  ot  goods  to  other  wharves, 
9458-64  *  9469-70. 
Facilities  for  at  MiddleWs  Wharf,  9430. 
Hours  of  laiboQr,  9486. 
Litigation  as  to,  9443^4;  0469. 
Overside  delivery  and  transfer  of  chigoes  from 
one  whsrf  to  anoOier,  94U ;  9446^457. 
Remission  of  wharfage  dues  in  cases  <rf, 
9468-64;  9469-73. 
Quantity  landsd  weekly,  9412. 
Satisfactory  character  <x  woik,  9475. 
Unsuitability     of    wharves,     alleged,     9411 ; 
9481-5. 

(Hreenland  Dook : 

Historical  account  of,  1739. 

New  Dock,  construction  on  site  ^,  1748-3 ;  1870 ; 
1880. 
Delay  caused  in  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  by, 
9829-31. 


Qreenoek,  Port  oft 

Competition  with  Glasgow,  5009. 
Pilotage,  5033. 

Trust,  manaf^ement  'by,  page  620. 
Vessels  entering,  tonnage  of,  3213-5. 

Qreenwich: 

Flooding,  area  snJbject  to,  3035. 
Tunnel : 

Construction  and  working  ef ,  3036. 

Expenditure  on,  proposed  by  London  Goumiy 
Council,  7752. 

Top  of,  deptih  of,  3063. 

GrifBth'S    Wbar^   railway     oommunicati<m     with, 
C911;  9929-30. 

Gaa:*^  nitrate  of  soda,   bone   or  bone  ash,  vessels 
laden  with,  ohai^  on,  5671-2. 

Qnlf  Une,  pilot  employed  by,  4387. 


Halfviray  Reaoh,  depth  of  channel  at,. 3403. 

Hftljft*-^,     railway    and    steamer    rates    from    foreign 
ports  to,  0014. 
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Hall*  J.,  Junr.,  and  Company ; 
Pilot  employed  by,  4387/ 
Vessels,  maximum  draught  of,  4403. 

Hamburg,  Port  of: 

Aocooumodation  for  large  veseels,  4837. 
Administration  of  Port : 
Authority  for  Port,  7773. 

Extent  of  jurisdiction  of  HAmborg  Depu- 
tation for  Trade  and  Navigation,  6645. 
ITinancial  result,  5495-7. 
German  Government,  assistance  from,  5487-6  ; 

5661-6;  7773-4. 
Memorandum  on,  based  on  Consular  Beports, 

7773-4. 
Municipal  management  of,  2335-9 ;  3886 ;  3319- 
20. 
Baige  traffic,   5499;  3362;  7856^;  9601. 
Bills  of  Lading,  3407. 
Canal  system,  1247-50 ;  5539-42. 
Charges : 
Barses : 

I)ischarge  of  cargoes  into,  no  charge  levied, 

5499-500. 
Lighterage  cliarges,  9501. 
Comparison    with  London,    3423-6 ;    3470-1 ; 
3500-12;     4833-7;     6608-21;     6525-9; 
7788-8008;  9597. 
Coffee  and  cotton,  charges  on,  9697-600 ; 

9637-55. 
Compulsory  pilotage  determining  factor  in 

relative  cost  to  vessels^  3412-21. 
Direct   shipment  to  London,   oompaxison 
with  cost  of  transhipment  from  Ham- 
burg, 5508-21 ;  5525-9  ;  5629-30. 
General  Steam  Navigation  Company's  ves- 
sels, table  showing,  3423-7. 
Mahogany  cargoes,  9196. 
Quay  dues,  5499-50a;  5607. 
Regulations  as  to,  5499. 
Tea  cargoes,  charge  for  handling,  8666. 
Competition  with  London  and  other  ports,  4889 ; 
5137-40. 
Chemical  trade.  9859. 
Dried  fruit  trade,  9880 ;  9887-91. 
China  trade,  2753-4. 
German   steamers  discharging   at   Hamburg, 

2734;  2753-4;  5137. 
Hide  and  leather  trade,  9536. 
Jute  trade,  9380. 

Varnish  and  colour  trade,  9368-9 ;  9373. 
Transhipment  trade,  6596-7  ;  8685-7. 
Crane  equipment,  4846 ;  7774 ;  7869-69. 
Development  of  port,  3360-79  ;  7773-4. 
Disadvantages  of;  5154-5. 

Disohaiige  of  cargoes,  method  adopted  and  time 
occupied,  4837  ;  4910-3  ;  4933-8. 
Night  work,  6643-4. 

Regulation  as  to  amount  per  hour,  5165. 
Docks,  tidal : 

Advantages  of,  3443  ;  5230. 
Construction  of,  5493. 
Description  of,  6493. 
Plan  of,  5565. 
Sl'be: 

Channel  of  river : 

Current,  speed  of,  5630-1. 

Depth  of,  4827  ;  5493  ;  5532-7  ;  6646-60  ; 

7016. 
Dredffing : 

Amount  of  materkl  dredged,  5606. 
Continuous,  6637;  5650-60. 
Cost  of,  5137-9  ;  6503-5  ;  6638  ;  7773. 
Scheme  for  deepening,  5569-60  ;  7774. 
Shoals  in  river,  6547-9. 
Ice  in  river,  3486. 

Szpeiiditiire  on  harbour : 

Future,  proposals  as  to,  7016-7. 

German  Govemment    contributions,   64Q7-8 ; 
7773. 

Total,  7774. 
Im]>ort8,  tables  showing,  3360  ;  3366-0. 
Jetties,  discharge  at,  4993. 
Lager^luMis  Gfmllscliaft,  6642. 
Machinery  at,  1244. 
Map  of,  3360-1. 
Memorandum    on,    beeed    on    Oonsalar  lepoite, 

7773-4. 
Owen,  Mr.  D.,  port  yisited  by,  S133. 
Plan  of  harbour,  5665. 
Quay  eystem,  reasons  for  adoption  of,  7017. 
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HambnrfiT,  Port  ol-o.nHnued, 

Railway  commanication  and  rail/waja  on  QOaviL 

3450;  5542;  7774. 
Regulations  as  to  quay  traffic,  6499. 
Beport  on,  by  Mr.  Broodbandc,  7017-7*. 
Reitum  «s  to,  issued  by  Foreign  Offioe,  1213-6. 
Vessels  entering,  tonnage  «imL  naimi>eir  of,  ^60; 
3363-4;  6551-6;  7012^;  7828. 
Accommodaibiou   for  laive  vessels,  compariioii 

with  other  ports,  4837. 
CoaQparuKm  wnth : 

London,  7120l  

London,  Botteidam,  and  Antwvp,  7888. 
United  Kingdom,  6608. 
Plague,  decrease  in  number  owing  to,  7816-7. 
ImproTement  of  (port,  effect  on,  7774. 
Warehouses  and  sheds,  7774. 

Biailways  round  quay  sheds,  5648 ;  7774. 

Hamliarfr,  Ropublic  of: 

Lnpenal  Government,  extent  of  jurisdiction,  tt6L 
Population,  5403. 

Hamburff^Americapii    Packet    Navigation  Ctom. 
pany,  quay  leased  by,  7773. 

Hamilton,    Mr.  John  James,  dnrecfcor  of  London  and 
India  Dooikis  Ooonpany,  6616. 

Hammersmith  Bridsre,  tide-guage  at,  313L 

Hankey,  Mr.  Emdolph  Alemnder,  diiieotor  cl  Lonckm 
and  India  Docks  Company,  5616. 

Harbour   ExpenaeSy    Port  of  London  1890,  eefti- 
mapte  of,  3278. 

Harbour  Masters: 

Appointment,  powers,  duties  of,  3 ;  80-3  ;  186-97  ; 

Area  0(f  jurisdiction,  3633;  3669-tt. 
Points  at  iwiiich  srtntioned,  83. 

Harbours,    Doeks,     and    Piers     Glauses    Act 
1847,  5346;  642a 

Hartlepool,    timber  transporters  ndt  used  at,  9706-8. 

Harwioh,    impoirfaB  and  ezpoifte,  670. 

BUtvensrore       Creek,      limit      of      Port     Sanitary 
Authority,  3647. 

Havre,  Port  of: 

Administration  of  port: 

Memorandum  on,  based  on  Oonsular  repoiti, 

77834^ 
Municipal     and     Qoremmenit     aid,     2261-2; 

7783-4. 
Report  on,  by  Mr.  Broodbank,  7017-7a. 
Charges,  comtparison  with  Londouj  7788-8008. 
Coffee  and  cotton  carg^,  9d97  ;  9612-8. 
General  Steam  Navigation  Company's  steameK% 
3423;  3429. 
Development  of  Port,  3360  ;  7784. 
DMPchai^e  of  cargoes,   shipowners*  responsibililgr, 

3467. 
Dock  system  at,  7017. 
Dredging,  deepening  oi  channel,  eto.,  expenditoxe 

on,  TTSM. 
Eiq[>enditare : 

Future,  pioposab  ae  to,  7016. 
Total  eiun  expended  on  port  improveiiMiits, 
7784. 
rode  and  leather  trade,  competitio&  with  I^Midoii, 

9636;  9646-6. 
Mraoorandtim    on,    based    on    Ooosolar    repotte, 

7783-4 
Bsport  on,  by  Mr.  Broodbank,  7017.7a. 
Yeseelfl  entering  in  1799,  tonnage  of,  TOflS^ 


BUty'8  Doek:  

Aooonumodation  provided,  8896;  flgS-S. 

(Aarges,  2954^. 
PriT«^  dock,  2896. 

BLav's  \yiiarf ; 

Business  carried   on   by  proprietors   of,    10N(/ 

10413. 
Oufftoms  officers,  overtime  payments  to,  2649-68 ; 

10609. 


Betum  as  to,  8661. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON: 


Hay's  VThart—continited. 

Espendaiure  on  additionB  to,  289&-7. 
HiuDip<hre7,  J.  A.,  partner  in  firm,  2685. 
Lightennen's  strike: 

Licensed  men  working  duiing,  10488-00. 
Betitra  «B  to  goods  «nd  bargee  »lu0ted  during, 
10418. 
"^  '    Smdth,  Mr.  H.  C,  partner  in  flxm  of,  25a6i 

IVuat  aoheme  of  Lkmdon  Ohamiber  of  Oommecce, 

eizeliMiuni  from,  10912-3. 
Yeseele  using,  dranghrt  of,  2895 ;  2002-3. 

Heoksher  and  Son  v-  J.   G.   Dramanond,   caee  of, 
9607. 

Btenderson,  Craigr*  and  Company,  buaiaess  carried 
on  by,  9062 ;  0968. 

Httrtfo^  Union  Canal,   deecription  of,  3692. 

Hertfordshire    County    Connoil«    representation 
on  Tbamee  Ooneervancy,  3. 

Ddes*    See  Leather. 

Hteb  Watmr : 

Ordnance  datum,  773-5. 

Pumped  d^ock«  mainiained  at  Trimtj  level,  77M1. 
Spring  and  neap  tides,  772-9. 
Trinity  bigh  w«ater  standard  aooepted  by  Joint  Oom- 
mittee,  772. 

Bgiiways,  Publio^  lam  as  to,  page  581. 

ffinton     and     HornOf     Messrs.,      business    carried 
OQ  by,  10959. 

Holland: 

Tim>ber  cargoes,  oost  of  diocimrae,  2208 ;  2215. 
Vessels  entering,  tonnage  of,  6163-5 ;  pitge  683. 
(See  cUso  Names  of  Dut(X>  Porta.) 

Holland,  Mr.  Sydney : 

Director  of  London   and  India  Dooks  Oompaciy, 

5616. 
AAemorandum  on   fin*noial  posiibion   of  com^^aoy, 

8307-9. 

0<Mipital     at    Denton,     provided    by    Port    Sanitary 
Authority,  3647. 

Hospital  Ships  in  T%>aimes,  3647 ;  3694. 

Hovrs  of  Labour : 

Grain  pozters,  4849-54. 

Increase  adnrocated,  9411 ;  9475 ;  9485-4 

Millwall  Dock,  4887. 

Southampton  Dock,  5420. 

Statement  of  hours  and  'Wages  of  dock  Islbourezs, 
11563. 

Buepension  of  trork  at  four  o'clock,  601-7 ;  706-7. 

,  Taibie  ehoiwdng  houxs  at  Tarioos  sports  in  England 
and  on  the  uonitin«nt,  4627. 

Wikarvee,  hown  for  discbarge  of  green  fruit  oar- 
goes,  9486. 

Howdon,  (Land  at,   purchase  by  Ty'^^  Improremeiyt 
Gommiseioners,  5346. 

Hourland  Doek,  Ckynstruottoin  of,  1739. 

Hubbard,  Mr.  William  Egerton,  director  of  London 
and  India  Docks  Ooonpany,  5616. 

Huddersfield : 

Bail-veviy  and  steamer  rates  to,  from  foreign  poxii, 

9014-9;  9034^;  9069-78. 
Tramways,  oon€(truction  of,  page  683. 

niU,  Port  of: 

Administration  of  port,  municipal  aid,  3173;  3363. 
Barges: 

'  Oiiarges  not  levied  on,  5631-5 ;  page$  603;  619l 
Description  of,  11270^ 
Imiportance  of  lighterage,  5619-20. 
Lightermen,'  numA»er  <3,  11146. 
Navngaibion  of,  difficulties   of  and   regulations 
as  to,  10650-63;   109103;   11133^;   11139- 
44;  11147-8. 
NumJber  of,  11146 ;   11270^ 
[  '  -'I^inancial  position  of  port,  page  619. 

Flour,  ooMitpetition  witn  London  as  to,  8766l 
Grain  trade,  competition  with  London  as  to,  10066 ; 
10061. 


Hull,  Port  ot—eantinued. 
Humber  River : 
Barges.    See  that  ivb-heading. 

Depth  and  width  of  channel,  10650 ;  105584. 
Distance  from  sea  to  docks,  10651. 
Pilotage  charges,  8470. 
Quay,  length  per  aon^,  6703. 
Steamer  and  railway  rates  to,  from  foceign  poorts, 

9Die-9;  9034-50;  9066-72. 
TimJber  tvansporters  not  used  in^  0706^ 

Hull     and     Bamsley    Railway    Company* 

Subsidisation  by  Hull  Corporation,  page  623. 

Humber.  See  Hull 

Hungerford      Bridge,     water     formerly      pumped 
from  river  at,  3131. 


I. 

loe   in   River.    London  and  Continental   Porta   com 
pared,  3486. 

Imports  and  Exports : 

Ohannel    Porto   and    London,    18734899,    670-3; 

726-38;  763-68. 
Oompetition,  table  showing  effects  of,  London  and 

other  kugest  ports  of  Unoted  Kingdom,  11563l 
Decrease  in,  effect  on  trade  of  London,  670^ 
Dutiable  goods,  proportion  of,  676;  740-6. 
Foreign  porto,  competition  of,  effect  of  on,  766-70l 
>  Ontpocts,  competition  of,  effect  <^  on,  76U. 
Price  of  commodities,  fall  in,  effect  of  on,  676. 
Specific  articles,  information  as  to,  764;  770. 
Statistics  as  to,  unreliability,  2368^. 
Tonnage  dues,  exemption  of  cargoes  for  exportation, 

oondiibiions  of,  24. 
United  Kingdom  and  London,  importB  18/9-1899^ 

oOdO. 

Value  of : 

In  1899,  ^6;  758. 

Outporto  and  Port  of  London,  1872-1899,  rains 

of,   and   London's   proportion    to  whole  of 

United  Kingdom,  3^5. 
Proportion  of  London  imports  to  total  yalas 

of  imports  of  United  Kingdom,  7120. 

Impressment    Aots*     obligation  of  lighttermen  ea- 
to  nsfvel  service  under,  10819-20. 
Bepeal  by  Watermen's  Act  of  1859,  10820-3. 

**Inaba     Maru,"    discharge    of,    time    ooenpisd    in, 
6906-6. 

Inoome: 

Dock  companies.     See  that  title, 
Pont  Authorities,  3878-9;  3296. 

''India,"  tonnage  of,  1948. 

Infeotious  Diseases: 

Hospdtal  ships  for,  prorision  of,  3694. 

Powers  of  Port  Sanitary  Authorify  as  to,  3647; 

3661-4 ;  3666 ;  3693. 
Betum  iby  Port  Sanitary  Authority  as  to,  3696. 

Insuranoe: 

B>argee,  and  goods  cpntained  theiein,   10646^; 
10760-76;  10867. 
Policy  of  Ocean  Accident  and  Goarantss  Oor- 
xi* ...    ..'poration,  copy  of,  10863. 
Dodk  Companies  and  Wharfingeis,  charges  to, 
pared,  1^;  5646 ;  6847-50. 

Iron: 

Galvanised  iron  trade,  effect  on  of  pcopoasd 

on  goods,  9137;  9147-57. 
Liverpool  charges,  4660. 
Southampton  charges,  5606. 

Irongate  and   St.  Katharine  Wharf;  ownen 
of,  3399. 

Irongate  Tier,  depth  of  water  at,  3404. 
Isle  of  Dogs : 

Canal : 
r     .     OonatrooHon  ot;  3177 ;  5581. 

Purchase  by  West  India  Dock  Company,  3178 ; 

«8M.   . 
lYeasury  minute  as  to,  5683. 
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Isle  of  T^OgB— continved. 
Docks: 

Constpuction  of,  3177  ;  5581. 

Purchase  by  West  India  Dock  Company,  3178. 
Flooding,  area  subject  to,  3036. 
Millwall  Dock  Company,  property  on,  976. 

Isle  of  Wlght«  pilotage  authonty,  4156. 

Itohen,  River,  authority  for,  5420. 


J. 

^aoob  and  Sons,  Messrs.,  business  carried  on  by, 
10645. 

^aOObSy  Mr.  T.  W.,  junior: 

Tttg  provided  for  use  of  barges,  6002-4. 
Watermen's     Company,    election    as    member    of, 
10487-6. 


I  • 


Japan. 

Germiain  afbeomers,  comipetoftdon  of  with  regard  to 

Japnn  prodiKe,  2734. 
Vessels,  tonnage  of,  increase  of,  7017 ;  7001-5. 

JaiTOW,   representation   on   Tyne    Improvement   Com* 
omission,  5346. 

Jessop,  Mr.  C.  K.y  proponal  for  construction  of    docks 
at  Brijstol,  4686. 

Jetties : 

Advantages    of,    3898;    3920^2;    3925;    3942-4; 

4014;  4960. 
Objeotiions  to,  6771. 
Thames  Oonserviaaioy,  cereinue  derived  from  zeiris, 

41. 

Jphnson    and  Company,  Chairman  of  firm  of,  1274. 
Johnston,  W.,  and  Company,  letter  from,  0287. 

Jnte  Trade : 

Chtarges  of  dock  oompaoues  to,  9376 ;  9386 ;  9392-4  ; 

9402-9. 
Competition  with  (Port  of  London  as   to,    0378; 

9380^;  0302.4;  9404-9. 
Oonsumption,  annual,  of  jute  in  Europe,  9378. 
Imports,  Port  of  liondon,  9578. 
India,  increase  in,  9384-91. 


Keams,  Toxford,  and  Blajor,  firm  of,  2064. 
Kennaird  v.  Cory  and  Son,    case  of,  3896 ;  10415. 

Kent : 

County  Council,  representation  on  Thames  Conser- 
vancy, 3.  ,«^^-^ 
Mills  in,  eflFect  of  port  c^haiges  on  trade  of,  8837-40. 

Kentish  Biillers'  Assooiation : 

Business  carried  on  by,  effeot  of  port  charges  on, 

8837. 
Witnesses  representing,  8836 ;  8851. 

KeiRT  Bridge,    temporary,  plans  for,  4089. 

^*  Khedive,"  delay  to,  1993. 

Knill,  J.  and  Company: 

Agreement  as  to  disohaige  of  cargoes,  iritihdrawa] 
from,  11517. 
.  Business  carried  on  by,   11510^;  11617;  11521; 
11539-40. 
Dredging,   payments  for,  to  Thames  Conservancy, 

11524-6. 
Wharves  owned  by,  11513. 

Mechanical  equipment  of,  11690-6. 


Labour: 

Administration  of  port,  labour  question  in  relation 
to,  2796601;  2961;  3449;  7308-11. 

Agreement  between  Dock  Company  and  steamship 
owners  as  to  discharge  of  cargoes,  1951 ;  5677-8. 

Bristol,  arrangement  as  to  at,  4697. 

Expense  of  Port  of  London,  effect  of  labour  ques- 
tion CO,  2009;  0005;  2007-6;  2102-3;  2213-6. 

Glasgow,  arrangement  as  to  at,  5033. 
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Labour— ixm/mtiMT. 

Hours  of  Labour.     See  that  title. 
Lighterage  charges,  increase  after  dock  stnke,  2754w 
Lightermen's  strike.     See  that  tH^ 
Piece  work  advocated,  9412. 
Stevedore's  wages,  4014-6. 

6urrey   Commercial   Docks,    system     at,    9692-5; 
9853-4. 


M 


Lady  Salisbury,"  detention  of,  2208;  9605. 


'^IfaJse    Champlain,**  loading    and    discharge,  time 
occupied  in,  4830. 

Lambeth: 

(Bridge,  new,  proposed.  3035. 
Sea-goin0  craft  going  up  to,  57. 

Lamport  and    Holt,    Messrs.,  transfer  of  certain 
vessels  to  Belgian  flag,  5167. 

Lanark,    County  Council    of,    petition    for  representa- 
tion of  Clyde  Navigation,  5009 ;  5097. 

Land: 

East  and  West  India  Dock  Company : 

Sales  of  by,  543-58. 

Values,  increase  in,  566-7. 
Thames  Conservancy,  expenditure  on,  59. 

Land  Drainage  Aot  1861,  page  674. 

Landingr  Stasros,  erection  of,  powers  of  Thames  Con* 
servancy  as  to,  3. 

Lands    Clauses    Acts,    purchase  under,    2683-7; 
7285;  7287. 

Lavender  Look : 

Depth  of  Channel  opposite,  1879-85. 

Description  of,  1870. 

Entrance,  new,  construction  of,  1730. 

Le    Marehaht,  Sir  Heniy  Denis,  director  of  London 
and  India  Docks  Company,  5616. 

Lea  River: 

Act  of  Parliament — ^Lea  Conservancy  Act,  3343. 
Barges : 

Authority  for,  3706. 

Navigation  of,  10803-5. 
Water  Companies,  abstraction  by,  effect  on,  3155  ; 
3164. 

Lead: 

Charge  on  goods,    proposed,    effect  of  on  tradsL 

9137;  9176-92. 
Exports  of  manufactured  lead,  9184-8. 
Production  in  United  Kingdom,  decline  in,  9135. 
Value  of,  average  per  ton,  9179-81. 

Leather,  Hides,  and  Skins : 

Charges : 

Bristol,   Glasgow,  and  Liverpool,   oomparisoa 
with  charges  proposed  by  London  and  India 
Docks  Company,  5608. 
Liverpool  and  London,  oomparod,  1374. 
Wharfingers',    comparison    with    Dock    C6m- 
panies\  6550-5  ;   9562-8  ;    11657-67. 
South   American  Hides,  Trade  jn,  transfer  from 
London,  9626-58;   pcige  589. 

Leeds,    railway    and    steamer  rates   to,    from    Foreign 
Porta,  9014;  9034-64;  9060-72. 

Leiffh  Bliddle  Shoals : 

Buoying  of,  not  undertaken,  460-5 ;  4376-8. 
Channel  below,  character  of,  303. 
Chart  of,  280 ;  285. 
Dredging : 

Committee — ^Lower  Thames  Navigation   Cosu 
mittee  1896,  report  on,  3105-11. 

Cost  of  dredging  30ft.  Channel,  5478-0. 

Extent  advocated,  3110-2  ;  4367. 

Training    banks,    construction    of,    effect   on 
necessity  for,  3108-0 ;  5478. 

Trinity  House,  recommendations  as  to,  493. 

Work  not  attempted.  278-84. 

Tide   signals,    establishment    advocated,    4146-8: 
4150-2,  ' 

Leith,  Port  of : 

Quay,  length  of  per  acre,  6703. 
Vessels  entering  for  export  shipment  goods  to  Ham- 
burg, Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp.  3632. 

4x2 
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Ifeyland  Und,  IranHfer  of,  7031. 

Uability  in  cases  of  Accidents  : 

Lightermen.     See  that  title,  sub-heading  Accidents. 
Filotagei      See  that  tUU,  tub-heading   CompnlBOiy 
Pilotagei 

Uoenoes : 

Lightermen.    See  that  tiUe. 

Thames  Conservancy,  licences  granted  by : 

Powers  as  to,  3. 

Procedure  as  to,  198-200. 

Woods  and  Foreats,  Commissioners  of.  returns 
and  payments  made  to,  38-40  ;  1683  ;  7120. 

Act  of  Parliament  referring  to.     See  Acts  of  P^»- 

ment,  8uh-heading  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1808. 
Complain*  as  to  exaction  of,  2020 ;  2101. 
ForMgn  and  British  Ports,  comparison  as  to,  4837. 
Antwerp    and    London,     comparison,    2008; 

2020;  2066-7.  ,     ^. 

Charge    levied    under    different    heading    in 
Foreign  Ports,  2101 ;  3427. 
Imperial  charge,  3423. 
Outports,  charge  in,  2066-7. 
System  of,  change  advocated,  4846. 
Reduction  of,  481. 

AocidSts^Liability  in  casee  of,  2911-7 ;  2854 
3685^:  3723;  3767-75;  3806-26;  3835;  3888 
3858;   4014;    4068-70;  5248;  5575-6;  10866-7 

pages  575 ;  613. 
Cases  in  which  law  as  to  Compulsory  Puotage 

has  proved  a  hardship,  5G756. 
Spencer,  Chapman,  and  Meesel,  action  against 
Dock  Company  as  to,  8860-3  ;   8871-4. 
Ajnalgamated    Society    of    Foremen    Lightermen. 

jSfee  that  title. 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Watermen,  Lightermen,  and 

Watchmen.     See  that  title. 
Apprentices:  ^^^^      ^^^^ 

Advantages  of  system,  10646  ;  10866  ;  10858 ; 

11036;  11128;  11486-7. 
Age   and    period    of   apprenticeship,    10526; 
10646;   10713-8;    10728;    10757-8;    10868; 
11087-81 ;  11161-2  ;  11206-7 ;  11211-6 ;  11257- 
8;  11353-6;  11378;  11406-7. 
Complaints  as  to  conduct  of,  10678-80. 
Licences  granted  during  apprenticeship,  11128 ; 
11187-200. 
Application  for,  11338-40. 
Examination  for,  11221-8. 
Independent  working  of  holders  of,  prohi- 
bited, 11240-3. 
Size  of  barge  to  be  navigated  under,  and 
I  age  limit  d  apprentice,  11201-7 ;  11211- 

7;  U228-43;  11288-301. 
Master  and    employer    not   always  identical, 

11303^. 
Number  of : 

Begulation«    as    to,     10646;      10848-55; 

11082-6;  11180^. 
Return  as  to,  11128. 
Regulations,    general,   as   to,   10646 ;    10836 ; 

11088-81;  11128. 
Widows  taking  apprentices,  11240. 

Thames  Uonservancy  Act  1884,  clause  as 
to,  11341. 
Business  of  Master  Lightermen,  nature  and  extent 

of,  3722. 
Compensation : 

Charge  on  barges  proposed,  compensation  to 
Master  Lightermen   in  event  of,  advocated, 
3801;  380^8;  11516. 
Docks,  institution  of,  compensation  to  Master 
Lightermen,  5581-2  ;  5686-7  ;  5703-12  ;  5863- 
8  ;  6070  ;  6187-90  ;  6204-6  ;  pages  606  ;  61L 
Contract  men : 

D^nition  of,  11128. 

Employment     of,     10715 ;      10726-8 ;     10866 ; 
10831 ;  page  578. 
Convictions,  fines,  penalties,  etc.,  10645-6;  10671- 

3 ;  10704-12  ;  10867. 
Definition   of  lightermen   as    distinguished    from 

watermen,  10413. 
Earnings  of,  10937-41. 
Engagement   of,    private   judgment    exercised    in* 

11039-49. 
Examinations : 

Abolition    advocated,    10413;  10M4-8;  10477- 
84;     10526;     10550,     10622-5;     10629-34; 
i  10640-2  ;  poQcs  575-6. 


U^htennen — continued. 

Examinations — continued. 

Committee  on  Thames  Watermen  and  Lighter- 
men  Bill    1890,    recommendations    as  l(V 
10414;  10456. 
Increased  etrictness  advocated,  11165-9;  11185- 

6;  11222-39;  U244-50;  11255. 
Inspectors,  reference  to,  10652-5. 
Regulations  as  to,  10646 ;  10718-29  ;  10791-3 ; 
1112a 
Fees  paid  by  spprentices  and  freemen,  102434; 

10646;  1073841 
Licences  • 

Abolition  advocated,  10413;  10424-5;  10485; 
10508-8a;  10612-5;  10626;  10650;  10566-7; 
10582-3;  10615-8;  10632-6;  10640^2;  page 
675-6. 

Personal  character  of  demand  for,  pagebTT, 
Sysrtem  peculiar  to  Port  of  London,  10626. 
Termination  of  Watermen's  Company  pro- 
bable in  event  of,  page  575-6. 
Transfer    of    system    to    Port    Auihorit|r, 

views  as  to,  10679-86. 
Watermen,   employment  of,   distinct  from 

that  of  lightermen,  10413. 
{See  also  titUs  W<atennen  and  Lightermen'a 
Compan/,  sub-heading  Abolition  of  Privi- 
leges advocated,  and  Bills.  sub-h&Mdknf 
Thames  Lightermen's  Bill  1901.) 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Adequacy  of  powers  as  to  under,  10032-3. 
Advantages  of  system  recognised  by  legis- 
lation, page  577-8. 
Advantages  of  system,  10646 ;  10681-90 ;  10730 ; 
10866-7;     10671;     10922;     10958;     11128; 
11322-8;   11350;   11337-96;   11462;    11482; 
pages  577-8. 
Application,  extent  of,  10728 ;  pa^fe  580. 
Clyde,  Mersey,  Tyne,  and  New  York,  licencet 

not  required,  2266 ;  10506-8a. 
Committees,  Sele>:t,  recommendations  of  as  to : 
Navigation  of  River  Thames,  Committee  of 

1879  on,  10413. 
Thames  Watermen  and  Lightermen's  Bill 
1890,  Committee  on,  10413-4  ;  10426-32 ; 
10934-5a;  11184-7;  10413-4. 
Doi^k  hands  of  Thames  steamers,  reeolntion  as 

to,  11482 ;  11484-7. 
Fees  for,  10646. 
Regulations  as  to,  and  procedure  as  to  grauting, 

10646  ;  11128. 
Renewal  of : 

Cancelled  licences  ia  cases  of  disiioneslj, 

conditions  of  renewal,  10866. 
Incompetency,  no  instance  of  refoaal  for, 

10707-10. 
Refusal  of,  10646;  10691-703;  10707-12; 

10624-8;  10851;  11174-8. 
Strikers,  renewal  not  refused  to,  10685-703. 
Trinity  House,  exemption  from  conditions  as  to 

licensed  men,  10413. 
Two  years'  system.    See  eub-heading  Contmct 
mem. 
Loss  of  life  by  drowning,  10646  ;  10777-80. 
Naval  service,  obligation  as  to,  10818-20. 

Repeal  by  Watermen's  Act  1858,  10620-3. 
Number  of : 

Each  barge,  number  of  men  employed  on,  3715. 

Thames  Conservancy,  bye-law  as  to,  1384 ; 

11050^6 ;  page  575. 

Total    number    available,    and    working    on 

Thames,  3720  ;  10922-4  ;  10929-31 ;  10042-6 ; 

10973-4  ;  11036-8  ;  11128  ;  11309-21 ;  page  579. 

Obligation  as  to  acceptance  of  work,   10614-23 ; 

11034-5. 
Societies  of  Lightermen,  11163-4. 
Strikes : 

Barges,  unattended,  during,  11279-89. 
Committee  on  Thames  Watermen  and  Lighter- 
men Bill  1890,  evidence  as  to  before,  page  578. 
Compulsion  as  to  work,  impossible,  10614-23 ; 

11034-5. 
Conciliation  Board  advocated,  11149. 
Injury  to  trade  caused  by  strike  of  1900,  10413. 
.  Labour,  employment  of,  during : 

Cook,     Messrs.,     labour    employed    by, 

10876-7. 
Difficulties  of  obtaining  men,  10567  ;  10615- 

2L 
Foremen,  labour  carried  on  by,  2907-10. 
Hay's  Wharf,  10418  ;  10488-90. 
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Ufflitenneii  —contint^d. 

Strikes — continiied. 

Labour,   emplo3rinent  of  during — continued. 
Legality  of  free  labour,  question  as  to,  11^1. 
N^sessity  for   skilled  labour  proved   by, 
10646. 
Licences,  renewal  not  refused  to  strikers,  10606- 

703. 
Number  of  men  out  in  1900, 10856-60  ;  10004-9  ; 

11150^. 
Number  of   strikes   during   last  forty  years, 

10620-1 ;  10646  ;  page  577. 
Obligation    as    to    employment    of    returned 
strikers,  8027;  10416-23;   10449-50;   10469- 
72  ;  10612  ;  11210. 
Origin  of  strike  of  1900,  10904-9  ;  page  577. 
Police  profcection  during,  3902-4. 
Poplar  Dock,  inconvenience  caused  at,  11572-7. 
Return  to  work,  11210. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Foremen  Lig^t^r- 
men,  assistance  in  settlement,  11121-3. 
Watermen's  Company,  influence  of,  upon  strike, 
10646 ;  pages  576-7. 
Technical  training  under  Watermen's  Cknnpany  ad- 
vocated, 11252-6. 
Thames    Conservancy,    representation    of    Master 

Lightermen  on,  3  ;  152-4. 
Trurt  or  other  Puiblic  Authority  for  Administration 
of  Port,  representation  of  Master  Lightermen  on, 
3538  ;  3777  ;  8279-82  ;  10133  ;  page  613. 
Unemployed,  number  of,  11137-8  ;  11208-10  ;  11263  ; 

11314 :  11321. 
Watermen  and  Lightermen's  Oompany.      See  thai 
HUe. 

Ucilters.    Ste  Barges. 

Uglitinsr: 

Alterations   in  lights,   information  from   Trinity 

House  as  to,  4406-7. 
Authority  for  vested  in  Trinity  House,  452. 
Limit  of  jurisdiction,  489. 
Retention  of  powers  advocated,  8469 ;  8472 ; 

10213-6. 
Single  authority  advocated,  4046. 
Solent  and  Tees,  8610-2. 
Workinjg  of  system,  satisfactory,  401-2. 
Bridges,  uniform  system  advocated,  4086-9. 
Complaints  as  to,  484-8. 
Dues.     See  Light  Dues. 
Fonds  provided  out  of  General  Lighthouse  Fond, 

8472-5  ;  8547-50  ;  8587-91 ;  8613-7. 
Glasgow  Harbour,  5033  ;  5048-57  ;  5062. 
Pier  heads  of  Docks,  cost  of  lighting,  6703. 
Screening : 

Eleobric  lights,  4303-4 ;  4307-400 ;  4460l71. 
Regulations  as  to,  7551. 
Shipowners,  representation  on  Lighting  Committee, 

486 ;  49L 
Tyne  Improvement  Commission,  authority  as  to, 

5348  ;  5383-90  ;  5396. 
Whitaker  Channel,  lighting  proposed,  2326. 

Ul6y9  Edmund,  action  brought  against,  by  Thames 
Steam  Tug  and  Lighterage  Oompany,  3767-72; 
3806-25  ;  4069-70. 

Umehouse  Dook  .* 

Assessment  of,  3633. 

Barges  using,  charge  on  not  advocated,  3629-31. 
Construction  of,  3591. 
Depth  of  channel  at,  3403. 
description  of,  3592. 
Profits  earned,  3632-3. 
Transhipment  of  traffic  in  dock,  3615-26. 
Vessels  entering,  tonnage  of,  3590 ;  3604-5. 

Limits  of  Port  of  London : 

Areas  of  administration,  3343-4  ;  8986. 
Definition  of  Port  of  London,  55-8. 
Statement  of,  11548. 

Little    Western    Steamship    GomiMUiy,    ac- 
commodation at  Free  Trade  Wharf,  3529. 

Uverpooly  Port  of: 

Accommodation  for  large  steamers : 

Comparison  with  other  Ports,  4837,  5628. 
(See  also  sub-heading  Vessels  entering.) 


Uverpool— con  tin  tied. 
Accounts: 

Analysis  of,  4617-53  ;  4669-72. 
Audit  of,  4485. 

Receipts,  account  of,  sulwaitted  to  Parliament 
4483. 

Acts  of  Parliament  referring  to.    See  Acts  of  Parliv 
mentw 

Administration  of  Port : 

Historical  account  of,  4479. 
Municipal  management,  abolition  in  favour  of 
Trust,    3321^;     3327-31;     3334-5;     4479; 
10211 ;  page  624. 
Plurality  of  authorities,  1331-3. 
{See  also  sub-heading  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board.) 
Barges : 

Licences  for  lightermen  not  required,  2266. 
Number  entering  annually,  4499. 
System  of  lighterage,  44^-501. 
Berths  in  Docks,    allotment  of,    2292;  4534-40: 

4485;  5628. 
Bill    of   Lading,    5178-9;    5191-4;    5197;    5203; 

5206-7 ;  5589-96. 
Bills  referring  to  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  Docks, 

4479  ;  4569-71 ;  4578-95. 
Borrowing  powers  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board, 

4480-2;  4628-32. 
Capital,  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  1322 ; 

4703. 
Cartage  system,  comparison  with  London  Lighteraga 
system,    1311;    2251;    2258-9;    2303;    6932-3;. 
6941-2. 
Cattle  trade,  facilities  for,  4837. 
Charges: 

Accounts,  separate  items  displayed  in,  2736. 
Anchorage  dues,  5581 ;  6431-5. 
Comparison  with  London,  1187  ;  1235  ;  1242  ;. 
1314;    1336-7;    1344;    1374;    220^10; 
2250-1;  2269;  2350;  2736;  4832;  4836- 
7;  5237',  5590;  5608-14;  6905;  8331; 
8701 ;  pages  600 ;  620. 
Accounts,  system  of,  2736. 
Anchorage  dues,  levy  of,  5581. 

Thames       Conservancy       equivalent, 
6431-5. 
Dried  fruit  trade,  9877-9. 
Flour  cargoes,  10108-9. 
Galbraith,     Pembroke,     and    Company's - 
steamers,  8331-5;     8339-44;    8348-50; 
8363;     8373-87;     8305-403;    8407-16; 
8467^. 
Mahogany  trade,  9195  ;  P198-206 ;  9210-8. 
Oranges,  cargoes  of,  9475. 
"  Politician  "  case,  5589-91 ;   5610-4  ;  page 

620. 
Wharfage  dues,  4837 ;  4874-9. 
Wool  cargoes,  8882. 
Complaints  as  to,  none  received,  4654-7. 
Dock  tonnage  rates : 

Definition  of,  as  distinguished  from  town 

dues,  4556-60. 
Table  showing,  4490. 
Goods,  charge  on : 

Barges,  goods  in,  4499-501 ;  4517  ;  4548-60. 
Carts,  goods  coming  into  docks  in,  4541-4 ; 

4646-50;  4560. 
Comparison  with  charse  proposed  by  Lon- 
don and  India  Docks  Company,  5608 ; 
pages  590;  604. 
Financial  position  of  poirt,  effect  on,  6210; 
5216;  5507-8;  6777-82;  7019;  po^et 601- 
2;  604. 
Procedure  as  to  levy  of,  4490. 
Grain  cargoes,  10065. 
Harbour  rates,  4490. 
Inclusive  ohazge  for  poci  dues  and  dock  dues, 

4837. 
Oranges,  charges  on,  9475. 
Quay  rents,  2^-1  ;  4490  ;  4518-24. 
Reduction  in,  4658-60. 
Transit  sheds,  penalty  rents,  4490. 
Warehouse  rates,  charges  or  rents,  4490. 
Wharfage  dues,  4837  ;  4874-9. 
Competition  with  Port  of  London,   5142 ;  5158 ; 
5160. 
Chemical  trade,  9859. 
Dried  fruit  trade,  9877-80. 
Flour,  8766-80  ;  8832-3 
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IilTSrpool — continued. 

Competition  with  Port  of  London — continued. 

Goods,  levy  of  x^harge  on  in  Port  of  London, 

effect  of  on,  5338-42. 
Green  fruit  trade,  9475. 
Mahogany  trade,  9195 ;  9196-206 ;  9210^ 
.   Provision  trade,  9945. 

Varnish  «nd  colour  trade,  9368-73. 

Castome,  Board  of : 

Limits  of  Customs  Port,  4480. 
Oyentime  payments,  11568. 

Debt  of  Liverpool  Dook  Trustees,  taken  over  by 

Mei:sev  Dock  and  Harbour  Board,  4702. 
Depth  of  entrance  channel,  4828. 

Discharge    of   cargoes,   1183-7  ;   1964-7  ;   1979-82 ; 

2028;   2060;   2127;   2206;   2249-51;   2256; 

2306;   4485-9;    4490;    4606-15;     4628-31; 

4534-40;    4830;    4832;    4836-7;    4975-87; 

8331-5;  8339-44;  8694^;  8717;  10106^. 
Bills  of  lading,  5178-9 ;  5191-4 ;  5197 ;  5003 ; 

5206-7  ;  6589-96. 
Direct  delivery  from  ship  not  practised,  2870. 
Galbraith,   Pembroke,   and  Company,    vessels 

belonging    to,    time    occupied     in,   8331-6 ; 

8467-8. 
Notices  as  to  delivery  of  goods,  10121-2. 

Owen,  Mr.  Douglas,  pamphlet  on,  5589. 
Procedure  followed,  4485-9. 
Time  limit  for  removal  of  goods  from  quay, 
6927-8. 
Distribution  of  goods,  4546-7. 

Engineering  department : 

Condition  of  property  on  formation  of  Trust, 

4614-6. 
Expenditure  on,  4668-9. 
Number  of  men  employed  in,  4670. 

Expenditure,  10139  ;  10277-86  ;  10386-98, 

Comparison  with  London,  7924 ;  page  585. 

Betum  as  to  amount  expended,  4628-32. 

Revenue  and  expenditure,  balance  of,  4633-53. 
Financial  position  of  port : 

Goods,  charge  on,  effect  on,  5210  ;  5216  ;  5597- 
8  ;  5777-82  ;  7919  ;  paaes  601-2  ;  624. 

Present  position,  4649-^. 

Torust,  formation  of,  position  at  time  of,  4677-9. 
Government  aid,  not  received,  4483-5  ;  7989-8001. 
Graving  docks,  size  of,  1996. 
Jetty  system,  non-development  of,  4996-8. 
Light  dues,  4872. 

Lighting  and  buoying  of  Port  of  London,  sense  in 
which  contributory  to  expense  of,  8547-51. 

Loans    on    bond    and  consideration   received    for 
Mersey   Dock  annuities   and   promissory  notes, 
4617-27. 
Machinery : 

Cranes,  provision  of,  2269 ;  5639 ;  5665-6. 
Expenditure  on,  4643. 
Master  Porters  : 

Appointment,  duties,  and  charges  of,  4490. 
Weighing  of  grain  cargoes,  2886. 
Mersey  : 

Channel,  depth  of,  4828. 
Dredging,  255-7 ;  1328-34. 
Mersey  Conservancy  Commissioners,  4480. 

Accounts  of,  4671-2. 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  : 

Accounts  of,  44€3 ;  4485 ;  4617-53 ;  4669-72. 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

Mersey    Dock    and    Harbour    Act    1857, 

4479-80  ;  4660-70  ;  4587-602. 
Mersey  Dock  Acts  Consolidation  Act  1858, 
4479-80  ;  4695-602  ;  4702  ;  10133. 
Chairman,  appointment  of,  4480. 
Character  and  reputation  of  Board,  4665-7. 
Committees,  appointment  of,  4480. 
Constitution  of  Board,  4525-7  ;  4563-6  ;  10211  ; 

10314-6  ;  pages  699  ;  602. 
Corporation  of  Liverpool : 

Financial  coneidepation  paid  to  on  foimA- 

tion  of  Trust,  4603-13 ;  4700-2. 
Kelations  with,  4662-3. 
Representation  on  Board,   no  prescriptive 
right  to,  4664. 
Disqualification  of  members,  4480. 
Election  of  members.  4480  ;  4493. 
Historical    account    of    formation    of,     4479 ; 

4667-71  ;  4678-616  ;  4603-13  ;  4700-2. 
Management  by,    success    of,    4961-4 ;    4960 ; 
;?24. 


IilTSrpool — contin  ued. 

Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Boards — continued. 
Model  for  Trust  for  Port  of  London,  sugges- 
tions as  to,   1252-6;   2165;   2182-4;  sStt6; 
2291-2;  2319;  7120-1;  7146;  71034;  7204- 
11;    7295-8;    7300;    74402;    paget  500-1; 
610. 
Number  of  members,  4480. 
Payment  not  received,  4480 ;  4561 ;  IttUl. 
Term  of  office  of  members,  4562. 
Owen,  Mr.  Douglas,  port  visited  by,  5133. 
Pilotage : 

Authority  for,  8551-4. 
Charges,  2269  ;  4837  ;  4870-1. 
Earnings  of  pilots,  8471. 
OutwaM  and  inward  pilots,  8506-7. 
Quay,  length  of  per  acre,  6703. 
Rates — Local  Poor  Rates,  contribution  to,  4636-40. 
Sale  of  docks,  procedure  as  to,  6693-5. 
Shed  accommodation,  2259  ;  4506-10. 
Shipowners'  preference  for,  6164. 
Sinking  fund,  sum  appropriated  to,  4641. 
■  Survey  of  cargoes,  powers  and  duties  of,  4488-90. 
Tobacco  sent  from  to  London,  considered  a  Livsr- 

pool  import,  440-1. 
Transhipment  trade,  4632-3. 
Tug-boats  in  docks,  2269. 
Vessels  entering,  number  of,  3213-5 ;  5605. 

Toiina«:e    of,    2359;     321&«;     5606;    5606; 
7012-6  ;  7120  ;  page  619. 
Warehousing  business,  condition  of,  4578-7;  4673- 

6;  10145;  10237-9. 
Weighing  of  grain  cargoes,  2886. 
Wharves,  none  corresponding  to  London  system, 
4498. 

Uverpool  Chamber  of  Commeroe : 

President  of,  4826. 

Terminals  taken  by  railway  companies,  4697. 

Uverpool   Steamship    Owners'  A8SOoiatioii« 

Chairman  of,  4825. 

<<  Uvonia,*'  pilotage  charges  to,  2269 ;  8470-L 
Lloyds' : 

Trust  scheme  of  City  Corporation,  representation 

on,  8270. 
Watermen  and  Lightermen's  Company,  petitioin  of 

as  to,  10409. 

^^LoaniTO,"  charges  on,  10060;  10055. 

Loans: 

Authorities  for  the  port,  powers  of  raising,  2340; 
7414-20. 

Dock  companies  and  public  aistiiorities,   cosi  ol 
raising,  comparison,  o648-6L 

Government  loans  to  City  Corponation  for  adminis- 
tration of  Port,  3177-8 ;  3305-6 ;  5683. 
Repayment  of,  6583;  6749-62;  6073-80. 

London  Countv  Council,  cost  of  raising  by,  5600- 
6  ;  6649-61  ;  6127-43  ;  7120 ;  8033  ;  8212-6. 

Thamesi  iCcmeeivaDioy,    ralte   of  raising,    7606-7; 
7526-38. 

Lobster  Boats,  exemption  from  tonnage  does,  84. 

Loeal    Government    Beard,    authority     as  to 
barges,  3705. 

Lockinfi[    Barges  in  and  out  of  docks.     See  Baiget, 
sub'he€Lding  Docking  and  Undocking. 

Locks  across  River  at  Gravesend  : 

Construction  ad<vooated,  2820;  2841-2;  28034. 
Objections  to,  6771. 

Locks.  Weirs,   Tow-paths  and   Foreshores, 

Expenditure  on  in  1899,  327a 

London,  County  of: 

Population,  increase  in,  2999. 
Rateable  value  of,  3043-4. 

London  and  Blackwall  Railway  Leaiee    A^ 
11570 ;  page  625, 

London  and  India  Bocks  Ckimpany : 

Agreements : 

Appropriated  berths,  5677-6;   5075-80;  5007- 

6016. 
Control  of  quajs  by  Company,  effect  of  on, 

6596-601a;  6612-6. 
Copy  of  agreements,  6000. 
Rent  paid  by  shipowners,  64004. ;  66I1-9; 

6527. 
Tonnage  of  goods  dealt  with  at,  6688-36. 
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IiOi&doii  and  India  Doeks  Company— ^on^tm^cf. 

Agreements — continued. 

Diadhvg^  of  caffgoee,  agreements  as  to,  6673-4. 
(^ee  also  North  Ameiican  Bill  of  Ladinff.) 
D-iflcounts   and  Prefereniial  Baies,    1236^; 

6646-& 
I^roduction  of  doousiieiQts,  or  oopiee  of  doea« 

menta,  qu«atiofi  as  to,  6601-6 ;  5887. 
Wiharfingera,  agreemeiKts   with.  6675-6;.  6642- 
66;  1008L 
.  Barges,  charge  on  proposed.    See  Barges. 
Bills  of  1001 : 

enlarges  on  barges,  bill  as  to,  658S-7 ;  5506-7 ; 
5627;   576M1;  6027;   7120;   8736;   8837; 
9100;  OSIOL^;  0068;  po^  686. 
Exemption    clauees,    6606;  6508;  5628; 
646aW;  0168-74. 
Boyad  Albert  Dook  Ertension  Bill,  6682-7; 
6627;  6302^;  7320. 
Bye-Jaws  as  to  control  of  baarges  using  docks,  6723 ; 

6367-402 ;  page  607. 
Capital: 

Account,  5680. 

Pofwers,  unexhausted  after  issue  of  new  stock, 
658a 
Charges.     See  that  Hile. 

Conflicting  interests,  sharehaldeis  and  port,  6086- 
01. 

Directors,  names  and  qualifications  of,  5616. 
Dividend,    m«aimum,    proposal    as    to,    6040-3; 

604M1. 
Docks.     See  that  title. 
Expenditure : 

Authorised  and  charged  to  revenue  in  first 

foor  months  of  1001,  5663. 
Earnings  and  expenditure,  return  as  to,  5606 ; 

660a 
Future   expenditure,    contemplated    and    dis- 
eussed,     5626;    5636^;    6662^;    5686^7; 
6716-8;   6702-6;    6044^7;     6603-12;     page 
686-6. 
(BDemorandum  classiiCying,   6602-12;  6616. 
22;  6662-6. 
Maintenance,     details     of.     606M;  66664; 

7008;  7016. 
Wages  and  salaries,  expenditure  on  in  relation 
to  income,  5820-42. 
Formation  of,  558045587. 
Improvement  of  port,  proposals  for : 

Comments  on,  pages  584;  580;  506-6. 
Sumanazy  of,  6626. 
Laibouir  hired  out  for  discharge  of  cargoes,  profit  on, 

7852-5. 
IVivileges  of  company,  6800-10. 
Bent  of  premises,  income  derived  from,  66504. 
Stocks,  issue  of  to  replace  existing  issues  of  sepa- 
rate companies  and  Joint  CommUtee,  5680 ;  5742. 
Debenture  and  preference  stock: 
Price  of,  5620-6 ;  6127-43. 
Interest  on,  5743-8. 
Warehouses.    See  that  title. 
(See  also  Dock  Oompanies. 

London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee : 

Acts  of  Parliaments     See  thai  tiUe. 

Advance  made  to  hj  East  and  West  India  Docks 

Company,  672-3 ;  675^. 
Agreements: 

Act  of  Parliament  referring  to  agreements  and 

preCsrenrtial  treaitment,  5685-00. 
Biillwall  Dook  Company  and    Soivsiy    Com- 
mevoial  Dock  Company,   agreements  with, 
5028^. 
(See  also  London  and  (India  DooUs  Company, 
sub-heading  A^eements.) 
Barges : 

Charge  on  proposed.    See  Barges. 
Pass  regulations,  correspondence  ae  to,  6876. 
Bill  of  1000,  as  to  charge   on    bargea,    1107-200 ; 
1252;    2528;    2530;    2566;    4070-80;    5606-7; 
6760-70;  BBS7;    8825;    0021;    0137;    0320^; 
page  588. 
London.  City  Corporation : 

Attitude  towards  bill,  8024-6. 
Deputations  to,  8306-10. 
Capital  account  of,  574 ;  577-0 ;  5580. 
Chairman,  first  elected,   5628. 
Chaigee.     See  that  title. 
Discharge  of  cargoes.     See  that  title. 
Docks.     See  that  title. 


London  and  India  Dooka  Joint  Connnittee— 

eonttnued. 
Earnings : 

'  Distriibution  of,  6005. 

Statement,  comparative,  of  earnings  and  sb^ 
penses,  exports,  landings,  and  stocks  1880- 
1600,  6605. 
E^>enditure : 

Capital  expenditure  1880-1809,  672-80.' 
Dredging,  expenses  incurred  in  respect  of,  and 

average  expenditure  per  annum,  5580. 
Earnings    and    expenaes,    shipping,    exporti^ 
landings  and  stocks,  1B8O-180O,  comparatira 
statement  as  to,  6606. 
Income  in  relation  to : 
Increase  of,  5587. 

Statement  as  to    and  correspondence  on, 
6681. 
Increase  in,  6607. 

Maintenance,   6806;  606^;  6068-0. 
Salaries  and  management,  3286. 
Works  and  general  port  improvements,  67M0 ; 
6687;  6fr04;  W70-86. 
Accounts,  system  of,  680-7;  6000-102. 
Warehousing  and  dock   business,   propor- 
tion of  expendttucre  on,  6105-16. 
.Formation  of,  6687. 
Income: 

Increase  of,  5587-0. 
Sources  of,  610-26. 

Statement  as  to    and  correspondence  on,  5661. 
Loans,  rate  of  raising,  6128-45. 
Iiond<in  Chamber  of  Oommeice,   attitude  towaxdi, 

1105^. 
Management,  extravagance  in,  alleged  and  deniad, 

2268,  6628. 
Pension  fund,  2258 ;  5628. 
Powers,  statutory,  610^3. 
Sliipownen,  representation  on,  2256;  2258;  2279- 

3;  2203^;  6616,  662a 
Stationery,  expenditure  on,  2258;  5628. 
Stocks,  etc.,  market  value  of,  5580. 
Termination  of,  687 ;  5680 ;  6587. 
Yaloe  of  undertakings  of,  52S30  ;  610-26  \  5580. 
Warehouses.     See  thn^  title. 
Works: 

Constructed  since  1823,  in  Docks  now  controlled 

by,  605. 
Expenditure  on.     See  thai  siMieadinp. 
(See  also  names  of  docks  eontroUed  bv  Joint  Cvm" 
mittee,  and  title  Dock  Companies.) 

Lendon  and  North  Western  Railway  Com- 
IMUBy : 

Docks  owned  dby,  1332. 

Thames  Steam  Tug  and  Lighterage  Company,  busi- 
ness with,  5767 ;  9706-802. 

Wharf  accommodation  and  facilities  for  stono  tnda,.. 
0011. 

London  and  Rochester  Bargre  ComiMuiy : 

Business  carried  on  by,  8027. 
Chairman  of,  8024;  8073-4. 
Number  of  barges  owned  by,  8044. 

London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks : 

Barges  entering : 

Number  of,  6738*0. 

Pass  regulations,  correspondenoe  as  to,  5676. 
Frozen  meat  trade,  accoramadation  for,  0353. 
Quay,  length  of,  per  acne,  6703. 
Wines  and  spirits  stored  in,  10408-5. 
Working  of,  up  to  full  capacity : 

Coasting  steamers,  exemption  from  dock  raU^ 
5628. 

Loss  on,  alleged,  2343-4. 

don  and  St.  Katharine  Docks  Comikany: 

Acts  of  Parliament : 

Amalgamation   of  Companies  by  Act   of  1864. 
6587. 

Blackwall  Basin  and  entrance,  Act  of  1888  le- 

ferring  to,  page  603. 
Charges,   exemption  of  Barges  and  goods  br 

Acts  of  1825  and  1864,  62(^-8 ;  7681. 
Powers  ffranted  by  Acte  of  1875, 1878,  1882,  and 

Selection  of  dock,  right  of  shipowner  under 
Act  of  1888,  6000. 
Agreements  entered  into  during  period  of  competi* 
tion  with  East  and  West  India  Doik  Company, 

Amalgamation  of  Companies,  510 ;  5580 ;  5687. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON: 


London  and  St.  Katharine  Dooka  Ckimiiany— 

continued. 
Capital : 

Account,  6580. 

Authorised  and  created,  514 ;  516 ;  536-42. 

Raised  and  expended,  expenditure  of  inoome 
on  capital  works  and  on  maintenance,  and 
interest  and  dividends,  514  ;  519-25  ;  5587. 
Dividends  and  interest,  514  ;  587-97  ;  5580  ;  6092-7. 
Earnings : 

Dividends,  sum  paid  in,  excess  of  earnings  over, 
6092-7. 

Bate  per  cent,  587  ;  509-600. 

Share  capital,  earnings  on,  5596. 
Expenditure : 

Capital  expenditure,  514  ;  519-25  ;  5587. 

Maintenance,  514 ;  530 ;  531. 

Salaries  and  Management,  3285. 

Works,  814 ;  6324 ;  579. 
Income,  increase  in  proportion  to  capital  expendi- 
ture, 5587. 
Property  belonging  to,  610. 
Stock: 

Debentures,  514-8 ;  520 ;  5620-6 ;  6127-43. 

Preference  stock,  514. 

Value  of,  514 ;  5580. 

London  and  South  Western  Railway  Ckmi- 
Iiany: 

Southampton  Docks.    ^S^ee  Southampton. 
Wharf  accommodation  and  facilities  for  steamers 
on  Thames,  9911. 

London   and  Tilbury    Lighterage  and   Dredging 
Company : 
Contract  with  Tliames  Conservancy,  237. 
Deposit  of  material  in  Bairow  Deep,  regulations 
as  to,  7552 ;  7557-8. 

London  and  Westminster  Bank,  debt  of  Lon- 
don and  India  Docks  Company  to,  on  account  of 
Debentures,  5580. 

London  Association  of  Shipowners  and 
Brokers  v.  London  and  India  Docks  Joint 
Committee,  case  of,  5965-76. 

London  Bridge : 

Dredging  near,  care  neceesary,  3131. 

Limit  for  seagoing  craft,  67. 

Removal  of  old  bridge,  effect  on  flow  of  river,  3131 : 

3149. 
Water    formerly    pumped    from  Thames   at,   for 

domestic  purposes,  3131 ;  3134-5. 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway 
Comiiany: 

Thames  Steam  Tug  and  Lighterage  Company,  busi- 
ness with,  3767 ;  3798-802. 

Wharf    accommodation    and    facilities    for   stone 
trade,  9911 ;  9935-7. 

London  Chamher  of  Commerce : 

Chairman  and  Vice-Chainnan  of,  1158 ;  1172. 
Charges  levied  at  certain  Ports,  tables  of  compari- 
son, 1158-69 ;  1307-9 ;  1314-9 ;  1323-7  ;  1336-78. 
Bristol  charges,  statements  as  to,  4689-90. 
Constitution  and  objects  of,  1170-2 ;  1206. 
Delivery  direct  from  ship  to  receiver,  action  bm  to 

suggested,  2874. 
Deputation  to  City  Corporation,  8305-19. 
Dock  Oompanies : 

London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Comrnittee : 
Chaises  and  facilities  in  certain  trades, 
negotiationa  with  as  to,   1193-5 ;  9527- 
30;  9671;  9683-7. 
Representation  on,  1207. 
Pilfering  in  Docks,  correspondence  as  to,  2267. 
Pjresident  of,   1172. 

Railway  and  Dock  Rates  and  Charges  Committee : 
Appointment  of,  1279. 
Chairman  of,  1277. 

Dock  Rates  Sub-Committee,  1277 ;  1280. 
Trust  Scheme  of.     See  Trust 
Weighing  and  taring,  action  as  to  suggested,  2744- 

9;  2766. 
Witnesses  representing,  1158 ;  1172 ;  1272  ;  1285 ; 
4823. 

Reception  of  evidence  of,  1158-69';  1172 ;  1179- 
94 ;  1221-3  ;  1229 ;  1267 ;  9376. 

London  Chemical  Manuf^Etcturers'  Associa- 
tion, Chairman  of,  9500. 


London,  City  Corporation : 

Administration  of  Port : 

Authority  formerly  rested  in : 

Acts  of  Parbament  referring  to,  7838-41; 

7919. 
Charter  of  James  L  1605,  317L 
Historical  summary,  3171-9. 
River  Bed  and  Foreshores,  agreement  with 
Commissionens  of  Woods  and  Forests  as 
to,  3;  3179. 
Minutes  of  proceeding  of  Court  of  Common 

Council  as  to,  6321-4. 
Report  of  Common  Council  as  to,  7919 ;  9010- 

21 ;  8039-1 ;  8117-24 ;  8320-4. 
Trust  Schemes.    See  that  svb'heading. 
Bills  and  schemes  for  dock  constraction,  1796-8: 

3174-7 ;  5583. 
Canal,  Isle  of  Dogs,  construction  and  sale  of,  to 

West  India  Docks  Company,  3177 ;  5683. 
Constitution  of,  interests  represented,  ^c,  7921-4. 
Election  of  members,  8073-5. 

Political  influence,  absence  of,  7921 ;  8076. 
Return  of  municipal  votes  in  each  ward,  witiL 
assessable  value  of  each  wud  1901,  9374. 
London  County  Council,  representation  on,  8033. 
Markets,  Metropolitan,  control  of,  7919 ;  8198. 
Minute  of  proceedings  of  Court  of  Common  CooncQ, 

16th  April  1901,  8321-4. 
Number  df  members,  8043-4. 
Political  character,  absence  of,  7921 ;  8076. 
Rates,  proportion  contributed,  7764 ;  7922 ;  8033 ; 

8040-1. 
Roads  leading  to  Docks,  improvement  of,  contribu- 
tions to  cost  of,  7752. 
Sanitary  Authority  for  Port.     See  that  title, 
Thames  Conservancy,  representation  on,  3:   3179; 

7919. 
Trust  Schemes : 

London  Ohamiber  of  Commerce  Scheme : 

Co-operation    in   formulating  sclieme  de- 
clined by  Corporation,  10134-5. 
Loans,    guarantee     for,     10133;     10206; 

10256-60;  10298-306. 
Rate-in-aid,  levy  of,  10133 ;  10141  ;  10203- 

4;  10307;  10341-2. 
Representation     on,     10133;      10139-41; 
10210-1 ;  10298-301 ;  10342. 
London  County  Council  Scheme : 
Representation  on,  7121. 
Transfer  of  certain  powers  under,  7120. 
Representatibn  on  any  Trust  for  administration 

of  port  advocated.  2594 ;  3777. 
Scheme  promoted  by  City  Corporation.      See 
Trust,  stiMieading  London,  City  Corporation 
Schema 
Security  for  Trust  scheme  advocated,  2570; 
2703-16. 

London    Clause.      See    North    American    BiU   of 
Lading. 

London    Com    Trade   Association,    witnesses 
representing,  10019  ;   10038-9  ;   10049-51. 

London  County  Council: 

Act     of     Parliament — ^London     County     Council 

General  Powers  Act  1893,  3. 
Administration  of  Port,  dredging  of  river,  eto. : 
Reports  of  River  Committee  as  to,  1743 ;  3168- 
71;     7122;     7163-70;    7225-9;     7266; 
7319-55. 
Action  of  London  County  Council  as  to 
dredging  proposals  of  Thames  Conser- 
vancy, 7266-78. 
Summary  of  duties  and  powers  in  connection 

with  river,  3035. 
Trust.     See  that  sub-heading. 
Views  as  to  administration  of  port  by,  2106- 
11 ;  5616. 
Bridges : 

Control  of,  3036. 

Dredging  operations  in  constraction  of,  30M 
Buoys   maintained  for  by  Trinity  House,  8472; 

8524-6. 
Constitution  of,  avocations  of  members,  etc.,  7270- 

83. 
Drainage  of  London,  work  with  regard  to^  2909. 
Dredging  powers,  limit  of,  3034. 
Duties  and  powers  in  connection  with  river,  sum* 

mary  of,  3035. 
Embankments,  control  of,  3035. 
Ferry,  steam,  construction  and  control  of,  3035. 
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London  Connty  Connoil— con^tnuf<i. 

Fire  Brigade  service  for  riverside  property.  3035. 
Flooding)  prevention  of,  powers  as  to,  3035-8. 
Loans,  rate  of  raising,  5620-6 ;  5640-51 ;  6127-43 ; 

7120  ;  8033 ;  8212-6. 
London,  Oity  Corporation,  representaidofn  of  on, 

8033. 
Mnnicipalisation  schemeB  of,  page  621. 
Number  of  memibers,  8044-5. 
Policy  of",  3180-5. 
Political  character  of,  paqe  599. 
Roads  leading  to  docks,  improvement  of,  7750-68 ; 

7936-40. 
Sludge  deposit  in  Barrow  Deep.    See  Barrow  Deep. 
Stocks,  prices  of,  and  return  on  in  1896  and  1901, 

5620-6  ;  6127-43. 
Thames  Conservancy,  representation  on,  3  ;  3179  ; 

7926. 
Tide  gauges  established  by,  3131. 
Trust  schemes : 

Guarantee  for  Trust  scheme  proposed,  2438- 

42 ;  pages  620-2. 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Scheme : 

Co-operation   in  formulating    scheme   de- 
clined by  County  Council,  10134. 
Loans  for  purchase,  guarantee  for,  10133  ; 

10205  ;  10256-60  ;  10298-306. 
Rate-in-aid,     levy     of,     10133;     10141; 

10203-4  ;  10307  ;  10341-2. 
Representation     on,     10133 ;     10139-41 ; 
10210-1 ;  10298-301 :  10342. 
London,  City  Corporation  Scheme : 

Repreeentaiion,    excluded    from,    7926-7 ; 
8010-15  ;  8030-2  ;  8129-37  ;  8322. 
Representation  on  any  Trust  for  Port  of  Lon- 
don advocated,  3777  ;  pages  599-600. 
Scheme  promoted  by  Lbndon  County  Council. 
flf66  Trust,  suh-htading  London  County  Council 
Scheme. 
Tunnels,  sub-aqueous,  control  of,  3035. 
Water  Companies,  purchase  scheme,  expenditure  on 
proposed,  7290-1. 

London  Direot  Short  Sea  Traders'  Asaoeia- 
tion.       See  Short  Sea  Traders'  Association. 

London  Dook : 

Barges  entering : 

Detention  of,  sta4)ement  as  to,  8852. 

Number  of,  6705. 

System  of  dealing  with,  6700 ;  6703. 
Construction  of,  5581-2 ;  6771. 
Description  of,  948-71. 
Discharge  and  delivery  of  cargoes : 

Dried  fruit  trade,  delay  in,  9880-1. 

Green  fruit  trade,  handling  of  cargoes,  9426. 

tlndertaken  by  dock  company,  6905. 

Wool  cargoes,  8884  ;  8919-21. 
Dredging  in,  948. 
Entrances,  948. 

New,  formation  discussed,  5662  ;  5696. 

Shadwell  new  entrance,  dimensions  of,  637-8 ; 
iwo. 
Flooding  of  quays,  prevention  of,  6772. 
Improvements  not  contemplated,  950  ;  959-67. 
Lighting,   electrical   installations,  6704. 
Pumping  in,  948  ;  6701. 

Cost  of,  6703. 

Dredging,  necessity  for  not  affected  by,  6871-8. 

Water  taken  from  Shadwell  Basin,  6871-8. 
Vessels  entering,  tonnage  of,  631-2. 

Limit  of  accommoilation,  955-7  ;  961-3  ;  968-71. 
Walls,  battering  of,  952-8. 
Warehouses  and  sheds,  948-51 ;  2343-4. 

Hire  of  by  Mr.  Mathews,  2343-4. 

Relinquishment  by  Dock  Company,  6560-1. 
Wool  cargoes : 

Discl^irge  of,  6884. 

Storage  of,  8919^21. 
Working  up  to  maximuim  power,  631 ;  633. 
Works,  amount  charged  to  revenue  in  resi>ect  of, 
5580. 

London  Dook  Ck>mi>any: 

Act  of  Parliament,    for  construction  of  dock  at 

Wapping,  5581. 
Amalgamation  with   London  and    St.    Katharine 

Docks  Company,  519. 
Debentures,  payment  of,  5580. 
Dividends,  5580. 

Monopoly,  granting,  and  expiration  of,  5581. 
Reconstitution  in  1828,  5583. 
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London  Dock  Campajay— continued. 

Warehouses  given  up  by,  6560-1. 
Works,  new,  amount  charged  to  revenue  in  reapeot 
of,  5580. 

London  Floor  Millers'  Association: 

Charge  on  goods  and  barges,  proposed,  views  as  to, 

8738-9. 
Foreign  wheat  import,  annual  amount  of,  8723. 
Trust,  formation  of,  views  as  to,  8739. 

Surplus  revenue,  application  of,  8819. 
Watermen   and   Lightermen's  Company,   abolition 

advocated,  8739. 
Witnesses  representing,  8719  ;  10070-2  ;  10108. 

London     Lifirhteraere    Clause,    merchants*  con- 
sent to,  2954. 

London  Metal  Excliansre : 

Number  of  firms  belonging  to,  9138-9. 
/  Watermen  and  Lightermen's  Company,  petition  as 
to,  10409. 
Witnesses  representing,  9134  ;  9137-8  ;  9175  ;  9177. 

London     Shipping     Exchancre,    petition  as  to 
M^termen  and  Lightermen's  Company.  10409. 

London    Water     Supply     Commission.      See 

Commissions,  suh-he<iding  Water  Supply. 

Longr  Reach,     wharves  at,  construction  advocated, 
3444;  3486. 

Lord  Masror  of  London,  seat  on  Board  of  Thames 
Conservancy,  3. 

Low  Water,  Spring  and  Neap  Tides,  778-9. 
Lower  East  Lane  Tier,  depth  of  Channel  at,  3404. 
Lower  Hermitaere  Tier,  depth  of  Channel  at,  3404 
Lower  Hope,  dredging  in,  237 ;  4170-2. 

Lower     Thames    Navigation    Ckmunission. 

See  Commissions. 

Lower  Tower  Tier,  depth  of  Channel  at,  3404. 

Lubbook,    Sir  Nevile,  Dock  Director  and    member 
of  London  Chamiber  of  Commerce,  1207 ;  5616. 

Lumper,  master,  work  undertaken  by,  4485-8. 

"  Lycia,"    detention  of,  4829. 

Lyle,   Mesare.  A.  and  Sons,  business  carried  on  by, 
9101;  9107. 


HacAndrews*  I^ine  of  Spanish  Stoamers,  'lonnage 
of,  11387. 

Machinery  at  Docks.    See  Docks. 
Blahoflrany  •  ^i  oc  /: 

Charges  levied    by  Dock   Companies    on,  9195-6; 

9198-206;  9219-26. 
Lnport,  annual,  Port  at  London,  9195. 
Liverpool,  competition  with  London,   919o;   81VIB- 

206;  9210-8.  ^.  ,  tv    ,, 

Storage   accom-modation   and   machinery   at  Vociu 

for,  9195  ;  9207. 

Main  Drainage  of  London.  See  Drainage  of 
London. 

Major  and  Field,  Messrs. : 

Business  carried  on  by,  2954.  .       , 

Delivery  of  cargoes  at  wharf  of,  time  occupied  m, 

2954. 

Manchester  Chamber  of  ^Commerce- 
Promotion  of  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  BUI 
1857.  4669-71 ;  468a62. 

Manchester        CJommercial        Assowation: 

I'ramotion  of  Mersey  Dooks  atad  Harbour  Bill 
1857,  4569-71;  4588-92. 

Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company : 

..Charges,  5773-6;  6214-5. 
Docks  owned  by,  li55v?. 
Municipal  aid  to,  3285 ;  3318 ;  3363 ;  page  «^. 
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MlUidalAy,"    charges  and  time  occupied  in  loading 
and  discharge,  Liverpool  and  London,  8385. 

**  Blaniton,**     discharge  ot,  time  occupied  in,  6054-62. 

Hansell,      Commander  H.,    B-N.,  Commissioner  of 
Pilotage*  Southampton,  5420. 

Maplin  Saada,     senrage  discharge  on,  experimente  as 
to  effect  of  tidal  flow  on,  3131. 

Marine     Gases,    assistance    of    Trinity    House    in 
deciding,  453. 

Markets,    control  by  City  Corporation,  7919 ;   8198. 

Marseilles,  Port  of: 

Competition  with  London,  5161;  9636. 
Discharge  and  sorting  of  cargoes,  5317-21. 

Martindale,    Col.  Ben  Hay,  C.B.,  Director  of  Lon- 
don and  India  Docks  Company,  5616. 

Mates   of  Vessels,    Board   of  Trade    examinations 
.  for,  10622-6 ;  10629-30 ;  106354. 

Meat: 

Charges  on,    Glasgow  and  Liverpool,    co;nparison 

with  chaise  proposed  in  London,  5608. 
Frozen  meat.     See  that  tiile. 

Medieal  Offlloers  for  Port : 

C5hief  Officer,  3643. 

Number,  appointment  of,  etc.  ;  3647 ;  3661 ;  3666. 

MediRray : 

Barges,  navigation  upon  Thames,  10646;  10792; 
10794-806 ;  10887-92 ;  10075-96 ;  11029-31 ;  11067- 
71 ;  11289-92  ;  11387 ;  11397-401 ;  11404 ;  11417- 
20 ;  11483-39 ;  11462-9 ;  pages  578-9. 

Deflnition  of  t^rm  "  hoveller,"  11417-20. 
Smead,  Dean  and  Company,  and  Eastwood  and 
Company,  practice  as  to,  11443-4. 
Conseirvators,  estuary  of  Thames  beyond  jurisdiction 

of,  3. 
Pilotage  authority,  448. 

Sanitary  authority  for  Port,  limit  of  powers,  3647. 
Tolls  imposed  bv  Upper  Medway  Navigation  Com- 
pany, 8925;  8938-41. 
Upper  and  Lower  River,  limits  of,  8937. 

Meik,   Mr.  P.  W.,  letter  from,  10135. 

Melbovme*      charges  at,  handling  of  tea   cargoes, 
8666. 

Merehandise  Marks  Aet  i 

International  agreement  as  to,  advocated,  3522-4. 
Transhipment  trade,  effect  of  on,  3400 ;  3407 ;  3411. 

Merobants :  .       ^        ^^^^ 

lliames  Conservancy,  representation  of  on,  7484 ; 

7502;  7B14-5. 
Trust  for  Port  of  London,  representation  on  advo- 
cated, 3777 ;  7121 ;  7151 ;  7919. 

Mersey  Conservaney  Aeoonnt,  4671-2. 

Mersey    Doeks    and    Harbour   Board.     Bee 

Liverpool. 

Mersey,  River*    See  {Liverpool. 

Messafferies   Maritimes   do   Franoe»     ohaige 
on  goods,  2960-1. 

Metal  n«de: 

Business  carried  on  by  H.  R.  Merton  and  Company, 

0970-80. 
Charges  proposed  1^  Dock  Companies,  effect  of  on 

trade: 
Bargee,  0136-7 ;  0142-6. 
Bristol  and  Glasgow,  charges  at,    comparison 

with,  5606. 
Goods,  9136^1 ;  0160-60 ;  9191-2. 

Transhipment  goods,  exemption  of,  0168- 
74. 
Decline  in,  0136. 
Foreign  Ports,  competition  with  London,  9136-7; 

0139-40;  0140-57;  9176-7;  9183;  9186-8. 
Glasgow,  accommodwtion  at,  5038. 
ILondon  Metal  Exchange.    See  ikat  title. 
Principal  metals,  9136. 
Profits,  rate  of,  0136-7. 
Tranahipment  floods : 

Exemption  from  proposed  chazge,  0168-74. 
Proportion  of  goods  dealt  with  in  Port  of  Jjon- 
4on,  0164-7.  ' 


Metropolitan  Board  of  Works : 

Main  Drainage  Works,  2999. 

Boedways  leading  to  Docks,  improTements  in,  7780- 

Oo. 

Sludge  deposit  in  Barrow  Deep,  3002. 

Thames    Biver    Prevention    of  Floods   Act    1879, 

Powers  under,  3035-8. 
Tide  gauges,  automatic,  established  %,  3131. 

Metropolitan  Wbarf,  firm  occupying,  2941. 
Middlesborouffh : 

Competition  with  London  ais  to  deadweight  cargoes 
•  and  export  shipment  goods,  3532. 

Foreign  vessels  trading  at,  10611. 

Middlesex    Ck»iinty    CkranoU,      representation  on 
Thames  Conservancy,  3. 

Middleton's     Wharf,      facilities    for  green    fruit 
trade  At,  9430. 

Midland  Railway  Company,     wharf  accommo- 
dation   and   facilities    for   stone   trade,    9911: 
9931-2. 

Mill  Stairs  Tier,    depth  of  channel  at,  3404. 

Millers: 

Barges,   detention  in  docks,   effect   of    on    trade, 

88510.70. 
Charge  on  goods  and  barges,  proposed,  effect  on 

trade,  87198^;  8761-7  ;•  8768-70 ;  8832-3;  8837. 
Competition,  effect  of  in  Kent,  8857-49. 
(See  also  Flour.) 

Mills,      Captain,  evidence  before  Committee  on  Water- 
men  and  Lightermen's  Bill  1890,  10861-3. 

Millwall  Dock : 

Accommodation  at,  991;  1223-7;  4837;  662B. 

Elder,  Dempster  and  Company,  vessels  belong. 

ing  to,  4828;  4838^;  4855-69;  4922-4. 
Quay  space,  4924-9 ;  6703. 
American   hardwood    trade,    vessels    using   docks, 

9229. 
Barges  using  docks : 
Charges  on : 
Levy  of,  981. 

Time  limit  for  free  use  of  docks,  1110- 
4. 
Views  of  Company  as  to  proposed  charge, 
7053-4;      7065-8;     7109;    8463;    pa^ 
596;  604-5. 
Detention  of,  4080 ;  4115-7 ;  8859-60 ;  8921 
Disadvantages  of  lighterage  system,  1134; 7108. 
Discharge  c^  cargoes  into  'barges,  proportion  of, 

9994001;  1102-5. 
Dredging  operations  oeoessitabed  by,  1061-2 ; 

109B.100. 
Locking     operations,     979;   1045-6;  1057-60; 

1089-90. 
Loss  to  Dock  Company  entailed,  1066 ;  llOfi-5 ; 

2812-8;  page  696. 
Number  of,  7090-2. 

Proportion   belonging  to  Dock  Company* 
7077-8 ;  TOOMOl. 
Beturn  as  to  craft  docked  and  undecked  1300- 

1899,  961 ;  1102-3. 
Tough    and    Henderson,    Messrs.,    return   of 
barges  belonging  to,  4080;  4115-7. 
Channel   of  river,  deepening,  requirements  as  to* 
992-4;  976;  1040-3;  1153-7;  3063;  4827;  7072. 
Charges : 

Barges.     See  that  sub-heudmg. 

Crain  cargoes,   charges   on,   2812-5  ;  7063-71 ; 

8804-18;  8801;  8834-5. 
Increased  powers  not  demanded,  7063-4 ;  7086- 

8;^  7109;  8463;   page  596. 
Labour  on  <juay,  7041-3. 
Bates  on  shipping,  981. 
Chemical  trade,  9864;  9868-71. 
Construction  of  dock,  976. 
Depth  of  water  in,  977 ;  991-3 ;  1030-6 ;  10*7-9. 

Adequacy  of,    1117. 
Description  and  history  of  dock,  976. 
Dimensions  of,  976-9. 
Discharge  of  cargoes : 

Amount  of  cargoes  received  : 
Grain,  977. 
Timber,  1055-5. 
Time  occupied  in,  4830. 
Transfer  of  timber  cargoes,  proposed,  290QL 
(See  0lso  sub-keading  Marihinery.) 
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MUlwall  J>oek—cmhnued, 

DiatributioiQ  of  grain  cargoes,  905-lOOL 

Dredging  operatione  in,  97&m ;  1061-2 ;  1006-100. 

Dry  dock,  977. 

Entrance  to,  1065-7 ;  2269. 

Pumping  machinery  at,  961 ;  1047. 
Extension  advocated    2269. 
Firms  and  shipping  lines  using,  list  of,  001. 
Grates : 

Number  of,  976.  • 

Opening,  state  of  tide  for,  1045-6. 
Hours  of  l&bour,  4827. 
Land  available  for  improvements,  1060^. 
Lifts,  electric,  initroduction  contemplated,  7040. 
Lighting,  4828. 

Looking  operations,  979;  1045-6;  1057-60. 
Description  of  locks,  076. 
Number  of  locks,  1089-90. 
Machineory : 
Cranes : 

iBfeak-down  alleged,  4827;  4843^;  5665- 

6;  7040. 
Electricity  as  motive  power,  proposed,  7040. 
Number,  method  of  working,  etc,  977. 
Dolphins,  977;  1O0&^;  1116^;  2815. 
Grnun  cargoes,  machinery  for,  10055 

Pneumatic    elevators,    977;  081;  70S8; 
7067-71. 
Hydraulic,  977. 
Inadequacy  alleged,  9877. 

Withdrawal  of  Atatement  as  to,  9694-8 
9902-3. 
New  machinery,  provision  proposed,  1066-7 

7036-40. 
Pumping  madiinery  at   dock  entrance,    961 

1047. 

Timber   cargoes,    electric   transporters,   provi- 
sion of,  7038 ;  7110-5 ;  9692 ;   9706-10. 
Pumping  machinery  at  Dock  entrance,  981 ;  1047. 
Puroliase  scheme,  inclusion  in,  7943^ 
Quays: 

Inadequacy  of  space  alleged,  4024-0. 
Length  of  per  acre,  6706. 
Railways : 

Charge  for  gooda  entering  docks  by/  1103. 
Communication  iby,  with  docks,  7079. 
Distribution  of  goods  by,  996-1001. 
Wodcing  of,  system  of,  1068-76. 
{See  also  Millwall  Extension  Eailway.) 
Boad  communication  wiih  docks,  7079. 
Sills : 

Alteration  in  proposed,  1153. 
Curved  formation  of}  1032. 
Depth  of  water  at,  976 ;  961. 
Trade,  deecription  of,  977 ;  1056-6 ;  1100-1110. 
Vessels  entering : 

Accommodation  for.     See  ihat  sub-heading. 

Allan  Line,   2250. 

•Ballast,  proportion  in,  1106-91 

Delay   to,   992 ;i  1037^;  4627;  46436;  5666- 

6;  7040;  page  625. 
Depth  of  water  required  by  grain  shixw,  091-3. 
Finms  using  docks,  list  of,  1100. 
Inward  cargoes,  staple,  UIO. 
Measurements,  978. 
Outward  oargoes,  staple,  1109. 
'  Sbath  Africa,  vessels  loaded  wiih.  stores  for, 
4629-30. 
Tonnage  and  number  of,  tables  and  statement 
as  to,  977;  981;  1102-11;  7057. 
Gross  'registered  tonnage,  077-8 ;   1002-11. 
Net  registered  tonnage,  1002*6. 

Carrying  capacity  in  relation  to,  931' 
01;  1012-22. 
Water  space,  tonnage  dealt  with  per  acre 
of,  7038. 
Warehouses,    sheds,    yards    and    granaries,    977 ; 
4827. 
Additional,  provision  of,  904 ;  1064 ;  1136-9 ; 

7036;  7066. 
Competition    with  granary    keepers,    alleged, 
2615^;  2623^ 
Weighing  of  grain  cargoes,  2820 ;  7063-71. 

MUlwall  Dook  Company: 

Acts  of  Parliament : 

Blackwall  .Beach,  eztenflion  of  dock  through, 

powers  as  to,  1052^. 
Cnaiges,  exemption  of  barges  and  goods  from, 

7581. 
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MUlwSLll  Dook.— cotUinued 

Acts  of  Parliament — continued. 

Finance,  consolidation  and  regulation  by  Act 
of  1809,  11226 ;  1132. 

Incorporation  of  company  under,  976 ;  7075. 

Powers  under,  061. 
Agreements  witli : 

London  And  India  Docks   Joint    Committee, 
5628;  5035-4;  5040-51. 

Surrey  Commercial  Duck  Company,  7104-7. 
Balance  sheet,  1144-6. 

Barges,     charge    on.     See     MiUwall    Dock      Sub- 
heading Barges. 
Borrowing  powers,  1126. 
Capital,  1001 ;  1005-7. 

Authorised  and  paid  up,  1127-31. 

Unexpended,   1126. 
Charges.     See  Millwall  Dock,  Sub-heading  Chaws. 
Competition  with  granary  keepers  alleged,  2816-8 ; 

28236. 
Debentures  and  Debenture  Stock,  amount  of,  1002. 
Dividends,  10634;  1066;  10914;  1132. 
Expenditure,  1132-3  ;  1143-7  ;  7037  ;  7068. 

Dredging,  in  1899,  7044-7. 

Repairs,    expenditure    required    on,   1077-82 ; 
1065. 

Salaries  and  management,  3285. 
Financial  position,  1027-9  ;  1066-7  ;  1082-4 ;  1088- 

97;  7073-6;  7085-4;  pages  583;  588. 
History  of  docks,  976. 
Income,  1144-52  ;  7037. 
Incorporation,  976  ;  7076  ;  7087. 
Management : 

Economy  in,  2300-1. 

Expenditure  on,    3285. 
Name,  change  of,  977. 
Powers,  statutory,  981. 
Property  owned  by,  976. 
Stock: 

Amount  of  debentures  and   debenture   stodc, 
1092. 

Market  value  of,  1140-3. 
Subsidiary  company.    See   Millwall    Dock   Equip. 

ment  Company. 
Subsidisation,  alleged  and  denied,  2256-7 ;  5628. 
Trust  Schemes : 

Purchase  schemes,  inclusion  in,  7943. 

Views  as  to,  1138-9. 

Blillwall  Dook  Equipmont  Company : 

Date  of  inauguration,  7067. 

Expenditure   contemplated    by,     7038-40 ;    7050 ; 

7056-7  ;  7086. 
Formation  of,  994 ;  1027-9 ;  1126. 
Interest  on  money  advanced,  arrangements  as  to, 

7049  ;  7061-2  ;  7069-62. 
Warehouse  accommodation,  provision  of,  7120. 

Millwall  Extonsion  Railway : 

Diversion  of  line,  suggestions  as  to,  1063-5. 
North    London    Railway,    running     powers    over, 

11570  ;  page  625. 
Ownership  of,  976-7. 
Tonnage  and  numtber  of  passengers,    table  as  to, 

981. 

'*  Bliimoapolis  " : 

Draught  of,  4463-4. 

Grounding  of,  2166-70 ;   8471 ;  8528-32. 

Length,bread1^,  depth,  aiMi  tonnage  of,  2170. 

•«  Minnehaha  " : 

Discharge,  time  occupied  in  and  amount  diachaiged, 

6905-6  ;  6954-62  ;  page  610. 
Length,  depth,  breadth,  and  tonnage  of,  2170. 

**  Montory,"  detention  of  barges  awaiting  deliveries 
from,  0293. 

Montreal,  Port  of: 

Charges,  handling  of  tea  cargoes,  8666. 

Depth  of  water  in  harbour*  2308. 

Elder,   Dempster,  and  Companv,    weekly   line   of 

[gamers  to,  contempla/ted,  4001. 
Wharf  system,  2316. 

**  Montreal/'  detention  in  doobi,  4829 ;  4879. 

Moore*  John,  foamation  of  Baltic  Coinpany,  1730. 

4  Y2 
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MoorinfiTs : 

Accidents  to,  reBponsibility  in  cases  of,  7556. 
Aooommodation  provided  by,  3 ;  3205. 
Additional  moorings  advocated,  3006 ;  3730 ;  3756- 
9;   3806;   4021;   4089;   4391;   4395;   4426- 
32;  4447;  4466;  11517. 
Oo6t  of,  estimate  of,  5460 ;  7483-4. 
Sites  for,  19 ;  1687-92. 
Authority  of  Thames  Conservancy  as  to,  3 ;  6-20 ; 

3439^;  3476-7;  3533. 
Barges,  provision  for,  19-21. 

Additional  moorings  advoo»ted.    See  that  svith 
keadmg. 
'BuoyB  attached  to,  8. 
Chains  attached  to : 

Ownership  of,  3532 ;  7554-6. 
Sketch  of,  7545. 
Charges  for : 

Exacted  <by  private  individuals,  2334;   2369- 
81 ;  3345-7  ;  3435-8  ;  3532-3  ;  3553-8  ;  7544- 
5 ;  7572  ;  po^e  613. 
Thames  Conservancy : 

Act  of  Parliament,  right  of  charge  under, 

1^20. 
Levy  of  charge  bv  advocated,  3533 ;  7484 ; 

7496-9;  7545;  7571. 
Powers  of  charge  not  exercised,  6 ;  19-21 ; 
129-31 ;  7546  ;  7553  ;  7569-71. 
Tyne,  charges  levied  on,  144  ;  149-51  ;  5402. 

Chart  and  statement  as  to  existing   and  proposed 

moorings,  16-19. 
Definition  of,  7. 

Expenditure  on  new  moorings,  59 ;  3278. 
General    Steam    Kaivigation    Company,    mooriaigs 

owned  and  leased  by,  3441-2. 
Harbour  masters,  duties  in  relation  to,  3. 
Licences,  granting,  procedure  as  to,  198-200. 
List  of,  6  ;  7545. 
Number  of,  9. 
Private    moorings : 

Abolition  advocated,    3433;    3439-42;    3443; 

11517. 
Purchase  by  Trust,  question  as  to,  8160. 
Supervision  of,  3439-42  ;  3476-7. 
Removal  of  buoys  in  Gravesend  Reach  advocated, 

4472. 
Sites   of  moorings    provided    by  Thames    Conser- 
vancy, 7545. 
Additional  moorings,  eites  for,  19;  1687-92. 
Sketch  of  mooring  chain,  ground  chain,  and  bridle 

chain.  7546. 
System,    delects    of,    2334;  3632-3;  7544-5;  paoe 

613. 
Vessels  using : 

Laid   up   for  winter   months,  3962 ;    3976-7 ; 

7560. 
Number  and  tonnage  of,  10-16  ;  132 ;  7545. 

Muokiug  Flat: 

Dredging  advocated,  4369. 
Shoaling  of,  4331-2 ;  4354. 

Muddinff  Land   at  Crossness,  expenditure  on,  519- 
20. 

Mnuioiiial  Aid  to  or  Control  of  Ports : 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of,  2335-9  ;  3285-96  ; 

3326;     3331-3;    3449;    3484;    4494-7;     4691; 

4704-7  ;  4793-5  ;  4802-5  ;  pages  622  ;  624. 
Exsceesive  munioipalisation,  pages  619 ;  621*3. 
Instances  of,  2260-3. 

Foreign  ports,  3285;   3319-20;  3360-94. 
OutporU,  OBritish,  3285 ;  3310-35 ;  33509. 
London,    Port  of,   formerly  administered  by  City 

Corporation,  3171-9. 
Substitution   of  Trust  for,    instance    of,   3321-5 ; 

3327-31 ;  3334-5. 
{See  also  names  of  Ports,) 


N. 

Naphtha  Trade,  vessels  in,  port  used  by,  4689. 

Nares,     Bir    George,    recision    ba    to    buoying    of 
Yantlet  Channel,  464  ;  8511  :  8527. 

National  Importance  of  Port  of  London,   1206; 
6148 ;  5243  :   5337-8  ;  7120  ;  7175-81. 


National  Steamship  Company ; 

Docks  used  by,  2173. 
Pilot  employed  by,  4460. 
Ports  traded  to,  2171. 
Vessels : 

Delay  to : 

Anchoira^    in    neigM)ourhood    of    Kora 
owing    to   deficient  draught   of   water, 
2165  ;  8471. 
Discharge  on  quay  causing,  2170. 
Draught  of,  2170;  2193^. 
Table  of  steamers,  2170. 

Neap  Tides,  high  water  at,  772-9. 

"  NelUe,"  accident  to,  8636. 

Nenv  Crane  Wharf,  firm  occupying,  2941. 

New  Hibemia  Wharf,  ownership  of,  2895. 

New  York,  Port  of : 

Dried  fruiit  trade,  diveisioin  of  firom  London,  9880; 

9892-3. 
Tea  cargoes,  charges  for  handling,  8666. 
Vessels  entering  in  1899,  7120. 

New  Zealand  Exports: 

Frozen  meat,  10571. 
Licreaee  in  1882-1899,  10671. 

New  Zealand  Shippinsr  Company,  Vessels  of: 
Draught  of,  10671. 
Tonnage  of,  10568  ;  10595-8. 

Newoastle-upon-Tyne : 

Act  of  Parliament  1845,  5374. 

Competition  with  Port  of  London  as  to  Ohemical 

Trade,  9859. 
Tyne  Improvement  Commission,  representation  on, 

5346. 
(See  also  Tyne  Improvement  Commission.) 

Newhaven : 

Oargoos  from  seut  by  rail  to  London,  oonsiderod 

as  London  imports,  432-5. 
Imports  and  exports,  670. 

Newport: 

Earnings  of  pilots,  8471. 
Pilotage  aathority  at,  8556. 

Nicholson,   Sir  F.,  member  of  Committee  on  Nayi- 
gation  of  BivBr  Thames  1879,  180. 

Nicholson's    Wharf,    discharge  of  green  fnut  car- 
goes at,  9411 ;  9475. 

**  Noordland,"  arrival  and  discharge  of  at  Sonthsmp- 

ton,  5421. 

Norris,  Mr.  Edw«rd  ^muel,  director  of  London  and 
India  Docks  Company,  5616. 

North  American  Bill  of  Lading : 

Advantages  of,  2060 ;  2196^ ;  5191-4 ;  5197 ;  5203 ; 

5206-7. 
American  hardwood  trade,  adoption  by,  9229. 
Atlantic     Transport     Company.     iSee    thai  tiUe. 

Svh-heading  Discharge  oi  Cargoes. 
Barges,  number  of  in  docks,  effect  of  on,  6923-6. 
Charges    levied    under,    2143;   6512-21;   5685-9; 
5652-60;   6254-73;   6407-9;    6635-7;   6905; 
9988-10000  ;  pages  698 ;  610. 
(See   cUso  sub-headings   Flour,    Grain,    Metal, 
Wood.) 
Copy  of  Bill  as   adopted   by   Atlantic   Transport 

Company,  6411. 
Delay  to  vessels  discharging  under,  10019 ;  10022- 

6 ;  1057a«  ;  page  607. 
Flour  trade  : 

Effect  of  Bill  on  charges,  etc.,  10071-81. 
Legal  action   respecting  ohsMrges  under  Bill, 

1Q10»;  10863;  pages  598,  60a 
Time   occupied   in  l«mding  flour  dn  Loauioii 
Docks  aiKl  delivery  to  up-ftovm.  warehonefl, 
10081-96 
Grain  Trade : 

Charges  for  discharge  under,  8732-3;  8740-0; 

8788-91 ;  8804. 
Delay  in  delivery  of  cargoes,  10019 ;  100S2-6. 
Effect  of  on,  10019. 
Measurement  under,  10029-34. 
Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  j^ain  vessels  uting 
not  discharged  under,  100^^ 
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North  American  Bill  of  hEiding-continved. 

Introduction    of,    2175-9;    2858;    2862;    5178-9; 

5589-96;  5605;  5606;  5989-96;  page  598. 

Geoieral  adoption  by  sliipownets  urged  by  dock 
oompanies,  5725-41;  6027;  8702. 
Metal  trade,  effect  on.  of  charffes  under,  9978-81. 
"  Mininehallia/'  disohAi^e  under,  6906-6:  6064-62; 

page  610l 
Trade,  increaee,  effect  of  on,  5502;  5605;  5606; 

6035^;  6625-6. 
Wood  trade,  effect  on  of  chaiges  under  0968-10000. 

North-Eastem  Railway  Company : 

OoaJ  shipped  at  Tyne  Docks,  5406. 
Oomtmunication  between  rail'way  and  Tyne  Docks, 

5349;  5364;  5366;  5362^;  6400. 
Owneraibip  of  Tyne  DocOc,  90. 

Nortli     Forelandy  channel  of  zdver,  chan^^  in  at, 
8472;  8476. 

North  German  Lloyds,    Biver  quays  «t  Antwerp 
used  by,  2336. 

Nortli  Holland  Canal,     deptli  of  w>ater  in,  2323. 

Nortli  London  Railway  ComiMuiy : 

Acts  of  Parliament  referring  to,  11566;  11570; 
page  625. 

Coamection  miih  other  systems,  11566;  11572; 
11646-d;  2>a^602. 

London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee,  pay- 
ments 'to,  1162&40 ;  11644^1. 

Millwall  £xtenfiion  Railway,  running  powers  over. 
11870 ;  page  625. 

Poplar  Docks.    See  that  title, 

PttPcsbase  of  Poplar  Dock  and  Blaokwall  Basin, 
proposed^  11572 ;  11586-6 ;  11613-7 ;  page  603. 

Report  and  accounts  for  1900,  11568. 

Tonnage  carried  by,  11566. 

Trains,  nuoniber  ol,  11566;  11572. 

Waiehouaes,  11603-600;  1164^^. 

Wharf  aooommodation  for  stone  ti«de,  091L 

Nortli  Shields : 

i^einry  .taken  over  by  Tyne  Improyemenit  Ooinini#- 

flion,  5991. 
Quay  owned  by  OoiporatioQ,  5360. 

Northern   Uffhthonse   Commissioners,    juris- 
diction of,  5063. 

Norway,    tonnage  belonging  to,  morease  of,  7017: 
7021-&  ^-^      f  >  f 

Norwood,  Mr.,  first  Ohairman  of  London  and  Lidia 
Doclu  Joint  Committee,  5628. 

Norwood  Tier,  Depth  of  Obaoinea  at,  3404. 

Notifioation  of  Diseases  Aot  1669,  3647. 

"Nubia,**  arrival  and  disohairge  at  Souiluunipton,  642L 

Nnlsanoes  Removal  Acts  1856,  1853,  and  1866, 
3647. 


0. 

Oeean  Acoident  and  Guarantee  Corpora- 
tion, Umited,  river  Cr«ft  Policy  of,  copj  of, 
10863. 


Oil,  Mineral,  vessels  trading  to  Port  of 
4689. 


Oil 


iriih, 


Ohaige  on  goods  and  barges  proposed,  effect  of  on 

trede,  89&-36. 
DisG^iarge  of  cairgoes : 

Bates  charged  for,  8942-3. 
Biver,  disohaige  in,  raritj  of,  8947-a 
Tonnage  of  goods  dealt  witib  by  British  Oil  and  Cake 
Mills,  Limited,  6945;    8967-9;   8969-72;   8977- 
86a. 

Orient  Steam  Navigation  Comiiaiur: 

Agreement  as  to  beriii  at  Tilbury,  ^18-30. 
Australian  trade  of,  2078 ;  2083. 
Ohsinun,  eleotioa  of,  2060. 


Orient  Steam  Navigation  Company— con^'nu^c?. 
DischArge  of  caigoes : 

Bargee,  discharge  into,  2115-24. 

Cost  of  landiing  and  sorting  goods  in  docks, 

2125-34;  2143. 
Undeortaking  by  company  proposed,  2112-4; 
6498. 
Dodw  need  by,  2084. 
Pilots  employed  by,  4237 ;  430a 
Tbajnee  Conservancy,  representation  on,  5566. 


Draught  of,  2086-7 ;  4290-2 ;  4337-8. 
Number  of,  2151-2. 
Tonnage  of,  2153 ;  4289. 

Orwell  River,   transhipping  stations  on,  2326. 

Ontports : 

Acxxunmodation  and  conetitation  of,  and  ret^ima  on 
oapitaJ  invested  in  dock  and  harbour  aooommoda- 
tion,  653-61. 
Administration  of : 

MxLiiicipal  control,  3285;  3310-35;  3360-9. 
Systems  of,  334^59. 

Table  showing,  3350. 
Analogies  drawn  from,  fallAcioua,  pye  604. 
Chaiges,  comiparison  with  Loodon,  l&l. 

Oodtinenital    ports    included    in    comparison, 

4631-7. 
Statements  as  to  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Coke,  1307- 
9;  1314. 
Daite  to  which  applying,  1323-7. 
Method  of  comparison  edopted,  1336-78. 
Reception  of  by  Iloy»l  Comimiasion,  1315-9. 
Warehousing  charges,   1314;  1336-52. 
Competition  with,  Londoni,  762-5  ;  2262. 

Transhipment  trade,  5225;  3532. 
CustomiS,  overtime  payments,  11563. 
Vessels,  number  And  tonnage  of,  returns  as  to : 
Cleared,  3224-5. 
Entered,  3223 ;  3225 ;  5605-8. 
{See  also  names  of  Faris.) 

Ovens  Buoy,  dredging  at  advocated,  4369. 

Ovens    Point,  shoaling  of  channel  at,  4364. 

Owen,  Mr.  Douglas,  pamphlet  by,  5589. 

Oxford    City    and    County    Borougrli*    lepre- 
sentation  on  ULsmes  Conservancy,  3. 

Oxfordshire     County    CounoU,    representation 
on  Thames  Coneervancy,  3. 


Paper  Trade :  ^    ,.       , 

Ciheirge  on  barges  and  goods,  proposed,  effect  of,  on 

trade,  9301-7 ;  9329 ;  9344^. 
Coanjpetition,  foreign,  witii  Port  of  London,  9301-7 ; 

9330  *  9344-^. 
Imipoirto  and  exports,  9299-301 ;  9308-22. 

Partiok     Burgh  of,   petition   ioac  representation  on 
Clyde  Navigation,  5009 ;  5067. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company 

Anibweup,  vessels  sent  to,  1972 ;  1984-6. 
Bill  of  Lading,  3962  ;  5991-6. 
Caigo  steamers,  intrcxiuction  of,  1936. 
Disdiarge  of  oaigoes : 

Aimount  discharged  and  aooommodAtioa  prtK 

vided,  Eoyal  Albert  Dociks,  6905. 
Barges,  dischaorge  into,  1975;   1979;   1962-3; 
2026-7;  3962. 
Percentage  of  vessels   discharging   direct 
overside,  6736. 
Cost  incurred,  1975-9 ;  3423. 
Mixed    cargoes,    loading,    sorting,    and    dis- 
charging, 1999-2006. 
Tea  cargoes,  discharge  of,  2956. 

Docks  used  oy  •  _    , 

London  and  St  Katharine  Docks,  agreement  as 

to  berths  at,  5921-7. 

Boyal  Albert  Dock,  1938^  ;  6906. 

Headquarters  of  com.pany,  1934-6. 

Land,  purchase  of,  for  building  wharves,  1966-9. 

Light  dues,  payment  of,  3427. 

Pi£yU  employed  by,  4133 ;  4160-4;  4362. 
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Peninsiilar  and  Oriental  Compaaay—continued. 
VetieJa; 

Gaxxyiiig  capaoity  of,  1943. 
Delaj  to: 
:.  OoDgeetioiL  <4  dook    bj    bttr^M   Modng, 
6723. 
Shallownass  of  liver  near  dock  MitranM, 
causiflg,  IQ02-3. 
'     Depth  of  laigeot  ahip,  ld46. 
Draught  of,  1046 ;  2034^. 
Largest  yeseek,  1940-2;  1046. 
Length  cl,   1044. 

Increase  coatemplated,  1094. 
Number  of,  1934;  1037. 
'  Hegistrafai^n  of,  3216. 
Suez  Oanal,  size  of  yeaaela  in  reUtion  to,  1936 ; 

2034^. 
Tonnage  of,  1934-4a 

Inoreaae  in,  1047 ; .  1901 ;  2033. 
Warehouaes  rented  by  company,  1930 ;  1061-7. 

lAonottnt  paid  kk  rent,  1062. 
Whafyes,  construction  proposed,  1068-74.  . 
Wool  trade,  106^^ 

Pension  Fund,  Lon<)on  and  India  Dodcs,  Joint  Com- 
mittee, 6628. 

PerlUach    Une,  agreement  with  London  and  Lidia 
Docks  Company,  ^20. 

r 

Petrolenm : 

Exemption,  from  proposed  tax  on  goods,  7928. 
Liverpool,  charges  on,  reduction  in,  4660. 

Petrolenm     Aots,    powers  and  duties  of  Thames 
Oonaenrancy  under,  3. 

Piers,   powers  of  Thames  Conservancy  as  to^  3. 

Pilferiner  in  Dooks : 

Bvidenoe  as  to,  reception  of,  2262-8. 
Prevention  of,  368;  383^;  2346. 

Pilkinffton,     Commander  H.,  B.N.,  Commissioner  of 
Pilotage  at  Southampton,  6420. 

Pilotage: 

Autnonty  vested   in  Trinity   House,    448 ;    476 ; 
2330-L 
Committee,  separate,  for  Port  of  London,  8554. 
Shipowners  and  pilots,  irepresentation  on, 
401;  8502-601. 
Limit  of  jurisdiction,  400-1. 
Otttports: 

Nunkber  controlled,   8564. 
'  Belinqudahment  of  authority    in    cirtain 
ports,  8666. 
Overlapping,  instances  of,  2331. 
Retention  of  authority  advocated,  8460  ;  8472 ; 

847& 
Bules  and  regulations,  8563. 
Single  authority,  desirability  of,  2022. 
Trust,  transfer  of  control  to  advocated,  ^60; 
7120;  10133;  10013. 
Cbargea: 

Additional  services  required   of   pilots,  8470; 

8481-2;  84840^. 
Collection,  method  of,  2330.  ^        » " 

Comparison  of  London  with'  other  ports,  2021 ; 
2003;     2006;    2100;    2102;    2260;    4837; 
4041;  4071-4;  8470-1. 
'' Ldvonian,''  case  of,  2260;  0470-1. 
Reduction  in,  40L 
.    Tariff,  inequalities  of,  2330-1 ;  2422-7 ;  865?. 
Total  charges  levied  in  1800,  3278. 
Compulsory  pilotage   and    liability   in    cases    of 
accidents : 
Abolition  or  reform  advocated,  477-80;   1384; 
1405-7 ;  2330-1 ;  2367-8 ;  2628 ;  2646 ;  2011- 
•  2;  3723;  3836;  3898;  4014;  4044-0;  8483; 

8635-61 ;  10654 ;  pages  610  ;  613. 
Bills  promoted  in  ISBl  and  1884,  8481. 
Committees  advocating,  8483. 
"  Amstelstroom,"  case  of,   3767-72;   3806-26; 

4060-70. 
Cases  in  whieh  law  has  proved  a  hardship, 

6575-6.  . 

Cost  of  entering  London,  effect  of  compiilsoxy 
pilotage  on, '  d412-21. 
>  Definition  of  compulsoly  ships,  11386. 


PilotafiTO — eoniinued. 

Compulsory     pilotage    and    liability    in  oases  of 
accidents — cofUinued. 

Deputation  to  Board  of  Trade  as  to,  8484. 
Begifitration ,  of  vessels    in   Port   of    London, 
avoidance  of  compulsory  piiuiage  ly^  34.0; 
7846«L 
Thames  Bteam  Tug  and  Lighteirage  Company, 
grievance  as  to,  3767-72;  380656;  4060-70. 
Ttinity  House,  attitude  towards,  8602^ ;  8484. 
Expenditure  and  revenue  on  pilotage  in  Port  of 

London,  3278-0. 
Liverpool,  2260. 

Limit  of  Port  oi  London  for,  44a61. 
London  Direct  Short  Sea  Traders*  Assooiation,  com. 

plaint  by  as  to,  477-80. 
Plymouth,  8607. 
Southampton,   6420. 
Tyne,  00;  6303«. 
^Tessels  I 

Delay  to,  8471;  8528-32.' 
Particulars    as    to    vessels    piloted    between 
Oravesend  and  London  Brieve  1000,  8407. 

PUotS: 

Accidents: 

Liability  in  cases  of.      See  Pilotage,  ^ub-head- 

ing  Compulsory  Pilotaga    " 
Loss  of  life,  cases  ^  8560-7a 
Numrber,  average,  8666-7. 
Reports  to  Trinity  House  and  procedure  as  to 
inquiries,  8564-66;  86aB30. 
Form  of  report,   86^. 
Additional    services    required    of,    8470;  8481-2; 

8484a-6. 
Appointment,  examination  and  ioertification,  4166- 

6;  8566-60. 
Bankrupt  pilots,  employment  of,  8636-61. 
Channel  of  river,  information  to  as  to : 

Thames    Conservancy,   2085 ;    2154-7 ;    6560 ; 

7546. 
Trinity    Honse,    4227-9;    4302-5a ;    4321-30; 
4370-84  ;  5560  ;  7546  ;  8460  ;  8472 ;  8476. 
Character  of,  8567-8. 
Double  pilotage  system,  2269 ;  4837 ;  4941 ;  4071- 

4;  8470;  8400. 
Earnings  of  pilots : 

Excess  of  returns  over  amount  actually  re- 
ceived,   8486-8. 
Maximum  amounts,  2260;  8400^. 
Salaries,  payment  of,  2021 ;  2330. 
Table  showing,  8471;  8477^;  8484a^ 
Outward  and  inward  pilots,  custAim  as  to,  649O609. 
Rules  and  copy  of  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894, 
handed  to  pilots,  8661-3. 

Plumstead,    area  subject  to  flooding,  3035. 

Plsnnouth,  pilotage,  outward  and  inward,  8507. 
Police: 

Control  of,  single  authority  advocated,  2346. 

Dock  strike  1880,  refusal  of  aid  by  metxopolitan 
police,  6600-L 

Expenditure  on  by  London  and  India  Docks  Cbm- 
pany,  6302-402  ;•  6703. 

Glasgow  system,  6033. 

Inadequacy   alleged,   3741. 

Metropolitan,   eubstitution  for  dock  police  advo- 
cated, 2266 ;  3001-4. 

Number  employed  by  Joint  Committee,  5507. 

rhames  Conservancy,  duty  not  undertaken/  by,  84 ; 
1134;  186;  188;  102. 

*^  Politician/'     chai'ges  oh,  Liverpool  and  London, 
6569-91;  5610l4;  page  620. 
Statement  and  copy  of  correspondence  as  to^  5614. 

Pontoon  Gates,  at  foreign  Ports,  7026. 

Pook,    Mr.  Fred,  director  of  London  and  India  Docks 
Company,  6616. 


V     I  J 


4>  •  i 


Pode   Shipping    Company,    accommodation   at 
Free  Trade  Wharf,  3529. 

Poplar  Dock : 

Accommodation  at,  11566. 
Accounts  and  balance  sheet,  11667-8. 

System  of,  11641-3.  .    .  j 

Acts  of  Parliament  reierring  to,  11666  ] 
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Poplar  Dock— <x>n^tniie«f. 
Barges: 

Charge  on: 

Dispute  with  railiraj  oompaaj  as  to,  6178- 

86. 
London  and  India  Dock  Oompany's  pro- 
posals,   position   as   to,   115o6 :    llo69 ; 
pages  597;  602-3. 
Goods  conveyed  in,  11610-1. 
Tonnage  of,  11612. 
Entrance,  widening: 

daims  made  by  London  and  India  Docks  Com- 
pany, ifi  respect  of  land,  11666 ;  11616-20. 
Expenditure  on,  11S66. 
Expenditure,  11566;  11582-4;  115054. 
Goods  dealt  witih,  tonnage  of,  11666. 
Income  derived  from,  116*1-3. 

Docks  apart  from  warehouses,  proportion  at- 
tributable to,  11566. 
liSfbour,  number  of  men  employed,,  11566. 
Leaee  of,  0*1-7 ;  11603-7. 

Copy  of,  11688. 
Lightermen's  strike.  11572-7. 
Machinery  at,  11566. 

Payments  made  to  London  and  India  Docks  Com- 
panv  i'U  respect  of,  6166-77;  11566;  11588-02; 
1162840^;'  1164461. 
Profits  earned  by.  11666 ;  11588-01  ;  11641-3. 
Railway  communication  with,  11566:  11572. 
Keoeipts  and  working  expenses,  11566. 
-  Rental  iiaid,  11566. 
Trust,  formation  of,  dispoeal  of  dock  in  event  of : 
London  County  Council  scheme,  7241-5. 
Purchase  of  docks  by  Railway  Company,  pro- 
Dosal  as  to,  11572';  11585-6 ;  11613-7 ;  page 
603. 
Vessels  enterini;.  tonnage  of,  11566 ;  11612 ;  11616- 

7. 
Warehouses : 

Accommodation  at,  11666. 

Expenditure    on   and   revenue  derived  from, 

11593^. 
Lease  to  other  companies,  11606-600 ;  116BXX2 ; 
11640-5L 

Population: 

County  of  London,  increase  irinoe  1851,  2000. 

Greater  London  and  United  Kinfl^dom  and  London's 

proportion  of  the  Kingdom,  3225. 
1  London  and  surrounding  belt,  increase  in,  com- 
parison with  residential   cities  fed  by  London, 
5184-7a. 

Transhipment  trade,   decrease  in,   in  relation  to, 
3238-41. 


Port       Sanitary      Authority. 

Authority 


See    Sanitary 


Portishead  Dook : 

City  dues  not  levied  on  vessels  entering,  4606. 

Competition  previous  to  purchase  of.  4710-5 ;  4720. 

Labour  provided  by  Corporation,  4607. 

Map  of,  4686. 

Politics  influencing  construction  of,  4801. 

Purchase  by  Bristol  Corporation,  4686 ;  4688. 

Traffic,  increase  in  resultinjr,  4714-20. 
Railway  companies,  rates  charged  by,  4607;  4806- 

12. 
Vessels  entering,  4689. 

Potton    Island,  limit  for  Port  Saoitary  AuCbority, 
3647. 

PrioOy  Cv  of  Erith,  steam  barges  employed  by,  3078. 

Prioes  of  Commodities,  fall  in,  effect  on  imports 
and  exports,  676. 

Prior*  Mr.    M.   R.,  director  of  London  and  India 
Dock  Company,  5616. 

Private  Ownership  of  Doolu : 

Introduction  into  Port  of  London,  3173-7 ;  3203. 
Ports  controlled  by,  3353. 

Procter,  R-  and  Sons : 

Business  carried  on  by,  10050-1. 

"  Loango,"  discharge  of,  charge  levied  for,  10055. 


Prodnoe  Committees,  formation  of,  advantage  to 
Dock  Companies,  9528. 

Provision  Trade : 

Charges  on,  reduction  in,  4660. 

Discharge  of  cargoes,   delay    in,    0041-2;  0062-7; 

0066-70. 
Freights,  0060. 

Liverpool,  competition  with  London,  OOW ;  0076-6. 
Southaimpt'>n.  coD\pet\tion  with  London,  0M5-51 ; 

0058^1;  0076. 
Warehouse  accommodation  at  Tooley  Street,  0042  ; 

0071-4. 
Witness  representing.  0038-0. 

Pablio  Health  Aot.      Sre  Arts  of  Parliament. 

Pompinsr  in  Doeks : 

Cost  of,  6701 ;  6703 ;  6Ma4. 

Inefficiency  alleged,  38^ ;  3886. 

Looirs,  pumping  into  from  stream,  advocated,  2066 ; 

3050  ;  3072-3  ;  3098-9. 
London  Dock,  048  ;  6701  ;  6703 ;  6871-8. 
Millwall  Dock,  081 ;  1047. 
Mud  contained  in  pumped  water,  6846-55. 
Royal  Albert  Dock.     See  that  HHe. 
Royal  Victoria  Dock,  5636  ;  5597  ;  6701 ;  6750. 
Vessels  and  barges,  necessity  for  pumping  caused 

by,  6740^ ;  page  612. 
Water   in    numped    docks    maintained  at  Trinity 

Level   770-81. 
West  India  Doi;k,'oi6  ;  6701  ;  6703  ;  6750. 

Porohase.  proposals    as  to.     See  Trust,    suh-heading 
Purchase. 

Pnrfleet   Wharf,  timber  transporter  at,  0840-52. 

Pnrifioation    of   River,   expenditure  on  in  1800, 
.     3278. 

a. 

Qnay,   discharge  on.     See  Discharge  of  Cargoes,  tub- 
heading  Quay. 

Onay  Wall,    dredging  alongside,  3848-0. 
Qnays  in  River.       See  Wbarvee. 

Queenborooffh,  fnumber    and    tonnage   of  vessels 
entering,  770. 


<• 


Qneenmoor,"  discharge  of  timber  cargo,  0804-5. 


Railway  Communications  with  Docks : 

Antiwerp,  2401-2. 

Bristol  4607. 

Defects  in,  Potrt  of  London,  1207 ;  1245-6 ;  5184 ; 

0502. 
Glasgow,  5010^. 
Hamburg,  3450  ;  5542  ;  7774. 
Millwall  Dock.    See  that  title,  sub-heading  Railways. 
Plan  oi  CommunicationB,  Port  of  London,  7751-2. 
Popl«r,  11566 ;  11572. 
Royal  Albert  Dock,  830-42 ;  8332  ;  8352. 
Royal  Victoria  Dock,  830-41. 
Southampton,  5420. 

Surrev  Commercial  Dock,  0606 ;  0727-30. 
TUfbui^,  2001;   2118;   2123;  2158-61;   2190^202; 

2227-3L 
Trust  schemes.  Port  of  London,   proposals  as  to 
under : 
London,  City  Corporation  scheme,  7010 ;  8046- 

50  ;  8157  ;  8227-30  ;  8267-9. 
London  County  Council  scheme,  7403-0. 
North  London  Railway  Company,  position  as 
>to,  pa<7<  603. 
Tyne  Docks,  5340;  5364;  5356;  5362-3;  6400. 
West  India  Dock,  017 ;  025-30. 
Wharves : 

Comimunication  witlh,  2807. 
Goods  sent  away  from,  by  rail,  for  delivery  in 
cx)untrv,  2505-13. 

Railway  Comiianies  : 

Arrangement  with  as  to  through  Bills  of  Lading 

advocated,  8048^ ;  8227-30. 
Barges  belonging  to,  using  docks,  6715-6. 
Capital  of,  obsolete,  ^90^00. 
Cfiarges  to^  b7  doclc<  com|wjiies,  668S^7 ;  6836-7. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON: 


Railmray  CompajiieB—coiUmued, 
Dock  ownership  by : 

Committee  on  Railway  Companies'  Amalgama- 
tion 1872,  3225. 
Kumiber  of  docks  bo  owned,  3363-9. 
Purchase  of  and  expenditure  on  docks,  1246- 

6;  3225;  3246. 
SouthamDton.     See  that  title. 
Foreign  meixxbaiits,  facilities  granted  to  for  send- 
ing good^  to  British  inland  towns,  8995 ;  9010- 
9;  9034-50;  9066-72. 
Hauling  and  shunting  work  in  Bristol  docks,  dis- 
pute as  to,  4697. 
Home  produce,  carriage  of,  neglect  of,  3225. 
Rates  charged  by,  in  London,  1246. 
Short  Sea  Traders,  competition  with,  3401. 
Subsidisation  of,  analogy  drawn  from,  page  623. 
Surrey  Commercial    Dock   Company,     competition 

with,  1852;  1860-2. 
lliamee  Steam  Tug  and  Lighterage  Company,  busi- 
ness with,  3767 ;  3798-802. 
Trust  schemes,  Port  of  London,  proposals  with  re- 
gard to  in : 
London,  City  Corporation  scheme,  7919 ;  8046- 

60 ;  8157 ;  8227-30 ;  8267-9 
London  County  Council  scheme,  7403-9. 
North  London  Railway  Company,  poffe  603. 
iTnexamined  goods,  conveyance  by  rail.  379-80. 
Warehouses  leased  by,  at  Poplar,  11605-9. 
Wharf    accommodation    and    faciHties     for    stone 
trade,  9910-37. 

Railway  Companies  Amaleramation  Com- 
mittee 1872,  3226. 

Railways  in  Docks : 

Bristol,  4607. 

Cardiff,  2396-9. 

Charges  in  Port  of  London,  2268-9 ;  2303-5. 

Expenditure  on  by  London  and  India  Docks  Joint 

Committee,  6704. 
Haombuig,  6542. 
Millwall  Dock.      See  that  title. 
Royal  Albert  Dock,  839-42 ;  8332 :  8352. 
Trust,  ownership  bv  advocated,  7919. 
Tyne  Docks,  5349 ;  5361 ;  5364-6. 

**  Ralph,"  collision  case,  3767-72 ;  3606-25 ;  4069-70. 

**  Rangroon,"  charges  on  and  time  occupied  in  loading 
and  discharge,  Liverpool  and  London,  8332; 
8339-43 ;  8382. 

Rateable  Value  of  County  of  London,  3043-4. 

Rates  of  London,  proportion  contributed  by  City 
Corporation,  7764 ;  7922 ;  8033 ;  8040-1. 

Readingr*  County  Borough  of,  representation  on 
Thames  Conservancy,  3. 

Referenee  to  Royal  Commission,  inter- 
pretation of,  1179  ;  6565 ;  6649 ;  7009. 

Regent's  Canal  and  Dock : 

Access  to  river,  3613-4. 

Administration*  of  .port,   inclusion  in  scheme  for, 

3590;  7241-3. 
Analysis  of  canal  and  dock  traffic,  3598. 
Barges  using,  numbeir  and  tonnage  of,  3606-10. 
Coal  traffic,  importance  of,  3598-601. 
Construction  of»  3591. 
Descriptiooi  of,  3592. 

Sanitary  autiiority  for  port,  powers  as  to,  3647. 
Trust  scheme    of  London   County  Council,    policy 

with  regard  to,  7241-3. 
\See  also  Limehouse  Docfk.) 

Reer^nt's  Canal  and  Dook  Company: 

Acts  of  Parliament  referring  to,  S90-1 ;  3636-42. 
Assessment,  3633. 
Charges : 

Barges  and  goods,  charge  proposed  by  dock 
companies,  views  as  to,  3o30-l ;  3640 ;  page 
697. 

Dock  tonnage  rates,  3602. 
Debenture  stock,  consolidation,  3639. 
Dividend,  3632. 

I/imelhouse  Dock.    '  See  that  titU. 
Manager  of,  3568. 
Name,  change  of,  3630. 
Rents,  amount  received  for,  3634-7. 
Traffic,  numher  of  ships,  grof^s  receipts,  and  work- 
ing expenses  ol  compajiy,  3596. 
Works,  3592. 


Renfirew  Harbour: 

Administration    bv    Clyde    Navigation    Trustees, 

5009. 
Docks,  construction  of,  5033 ;   page  621. 
Ferry,  6033. 

Report  of  Royal  Commission,  separate  report 
on  Dock  Companies'  and  Thames  Conservancy's 
proposals  asked  for,  pa^  624. 

Rioe: 

Burmah  rice  charter,  7929-33. 
Chaiges: 

Barges  and  goodS)  charge  on  proposed,  effect 
of  on  trade,  7928 ;  8990 ;  8^ ;  8997-9009 ; 
9063-5. 
Handling  of  cargoes,  dock  companies'  charges, 

6664-5;  8990-4;  9060-8;  9095-a 
Liverpool,  reduction  in  at,  4660. 
Foreign    meirchants,    cosipetition    with    London, 
8996;  9010-9;  9054-50;  9066-72;  0069J06. 

Richmond  Half -Tide  Lock  : 

Act  nf  Parliam«nt  i  of  erring  to,  3.  * 

Flow  of  river,  effect  of  on.  .^136-46. 

Roads  in  Docks : 

"Condition  of,  2271 ;  2274. 
Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  1865. 

Roads  lioadingr  to  Docks : 

Condition  of,  5183-4 ;  5262-5 ;  8884. 
Improrememts    undertaken   and  contemplated   by 

London  County  Council,  7760^ ;  7936-40. 
Trust  advocated  by  London  County  Council,  powers 

as  to  under,  7403-8. 

Rochester    Barsre    Insurance    Association, 

articles  of,  page  579. 

Rochester       Port       Sanitary      Authority, 

agreement  as  to  vessels  entering  Medway,  3647. 

Ronald,  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  director  of  Londun 
and  India  Docks  Comipany,  5616. 

Ross  and  Deeringr-  Messrs. »  amalgamation  with 
business  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Cook,  3966. 

Rotherhithe,  construction  of  docks  at,  1739 ;  3173. 
3173l 

Rotherhithe  Tunnel: 

Channel  of  River,  deepening,  bearing  of  on,  3063. 
Construction  of,  3036. 

Expenditure  on  improvemen<ts  proposed  by  London 
County  Council,  7762 ;  7760. 

Rotterdam,  Port  of: 

Accommodation  for  large  steamers,  4837. 

Administration  of :       

Memorandum  on,  7781. 
Municipal  aid,  3286 ;   3319-20. 
Advantages,     general    comparison    with    London, 

4880. 
Charges,  comparison  with  London,  3423-7 ;  3470-1 ; 
3500-12;  7788-8008. 

Compulsory   pilotage,    determining   factor  in, 

3412-21. 
General  Steam  Navigation  Company's  steamers, 
3423-7. 
Chemical  trade,  competition  with  London    as  t^, 

9d&3. 
Depth  of  water  in  channel,  4628 ;  7016. 
•  Development  of,  3360-2. 
Discharge  of  cargoes,  method  of  and  time  occupied, 

48^;  4910-3;  4933^8;  4903. 
Expenditure  on  improvements,  7016-7;  7781. 
Ferry  trade  with  London  and  other  ports  of  United 

Kingdom,  3371. 
Imports,  weight  of,  3362. 

Memorandum  on  based  on  Consular  Beports,  7781. 
Metal  trade,  competition  wit^  London  as  to,  9139 
Pilotage  charges,  8470-1. 
Population,  increase  of,  3362. 
Report  on  by  Mr.  Broodbank.  7017-7a. 
Steamer  and  railway  rates  to  British  towns,  9010-9 ; 

903450;  9066-72. 
Vessels  entering,  tonnage  of,  3362  ;  4837 ;  7012-6 ; 
7120. 
Increase,  comparison  with  London,  Hamburg, 

and  Antwerp,  7828;  7^3-6. 
Trade,   effect  on,   of  port  improvements*  table 
showing,  7781. 
Wharf  system,  7017. 
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S^uen,  Port  of: 

Administration  of,  7784. 
ChMTfUM,  comparison  with  London,  7788-^008. 
EbEpenditure  on  improTements,  7784. 
Yessels  entering,  7784. 

Sosral  Albert  Dook : 

Aooommodatiion,  830. 

Dimensions  of  vessels  curtailed  owing  to  limits 

of,  8332 ;  6361. 
Fooaen  meat  trade,  facilities  for,  9353. 
Laige  vessels,  842  ;  862-7  ;  2257 ;  27^ ;  5606. 
lisngtb  of  ships,  limit  of,  1994. 
Pressure  at  docks,  difficuHy  in  finding  berths, 
ett.,  1220;  224^^;  2256-7;  2250;  6017. 
Blder,  l>emp8ter  and  Company,  insibilitj 
to  obtain  berths,  4828 ;  4862^. 
Warehouses  and  Sheds.    See  that  sub-hectdvng. 
Saige  ponds,  construction  ol,  proposed,  6662. 

using  docks: 
Accommodation   provided    for.    2486-9;    2594; 

2807;  5767;  6703. 
Adxift  and  unattended,  8332 ;  8346-7. 
Detention  bjpi  shipowners,  8438-56. 
Docking  and  undocking,  4014;  6700. 

Assistance  not  rendered  by  company's  ser- 

yants,  6836^;  6845. 
Control  required  during,  2066. 
l^umber  of,  6T95;  6733;  6738-9. 

Taking  delivery  from  one  ship,  8446-50. 
Tilbury   Lighterage   Company,    contract    with 

iBoyal  Albert  Bock  Company,  8437  ;  8466. 
Tugs  for  use  of,  3754 ;  3842 ;  4005. 
Vessels  delayed  by,  2249-50  ;  2256 ;  2250. 
Width  of  dock,  necessary  for,  6703 ;  5767. 
Bertlis,  appropriated,  2257-8;  2202;  5628. 

Numb^  of  berths  unlet,  6000. 
Outafle  system : 

nsses  for  carmen,  regulations  as  to,  0413-7; 

0432-8. 
Preference  of  merchants  for,  2160. 
CHuuinel  of  Bivor : 

Deepening,  importance  of,  in  relation  to  dock, 
843-8;  878-06;     1209-13;    2269-76;    3045; 
5051-4 ;  3113 ;  3118 ;  5852  ;  6151-5. 
Dept^i  of  at  dock  entrance,  818 ;   1002-3  ;  5580 ; 

6703;  7016. 
Width  of,  at  dock  entrance,  proposed,  3061-4. 
Oharges: 

Grain  cargoes,  2814.  . 

Royalty  on   cargoes,    levy  proposed    in    1806, 
1065-9. 
Cosicreting  of  quays  and  sheds,  6704. 
OoDfltruction,   date  of,  6887;  6771. 
Orane    equipment,     841;    2250;  4014;    4020-31; 
406^;  6704;  8332;  8345. 

Depth  of  waiter  on  sills  and  in  dock,  818-24 ;  2050  ; 

7016. 
Description  of,  818-24 ;  830-42 ;  862-77. 
Disdiarge  of  cargoes : 

Allan  line,  arrangement  as  to  discharge  and 

sorting  on  quays,  2251-6;  2309-11. 
Atlantic   Transport   Company  and   Peninsular 
and  Oriental   Company,   amount  discharged 
and  quay  and  shed  space  provided  for,  60(%. 
shed  space  provided  for,  6905. 
Coffee  cargoes,  2964. 

Quay  space  inadequate  for  simultaneous  load- 
ing in  craft  and  discharge  of  ship,  d485-0. 
Time  occupied  in,  returns  as  to,  27S4 ;  2740-2. 

6006;  6000^10. 
Transfer  of  responsibility  to  shipowners,  1061- 
7;  6005. 

Cost  of  discharge,  effect  on,  1076-0. 
Diedging  in  dooks,  842 ;  874-7. 
BaQtrance: 

Construction  of,  1884. 

Description  of,  818-24 ;  842. 

Lay-by,  construction  at  advocated,  2260 ;  2276 ; 

3054. 
New  entrance,  necessity  for,  1004. 
Satisfactory  character  of,  2260. 
bpeadituie  on,  619 ;  6704. 
Xstension  and  improvements,  proposed : 

Canal    in    docks,    construction    of    advocated. 
2505;  5230-40;  S304-20. 

«8M* 


Royal  Albert  l}oek.—cofitinued. 

Extension  and  improvements,  proposed — eonHntied, 

Dock  Company's  paroposab,  661-2;  811 ;  824« 

30;  842;  840^;   803^;  213&42;   2188-0; 

2306;  6626;  6046;  6604^;  6608^;  6611. 

Bill-^Rojal  Albert  Dock  Extension  Bill 

1001,  7120;  7364;  7371-2. 
Expendituie  contemplated,  5636;  5642. 
New    dock,    construction    advocated,    1094-6; 
4800;  10668-70. 
Channel  of  river,  improvements  neoessaiy 
in  connection  with,  5852 ;  6151-5. 
Island  between  dooks  and  river,  liability  to  flood- 
ing, 3035. 
Labour,  employment  by  shipowners,  6006. 
Lighting,  841. 
Machinery,  841. 

Crane  equipment.      See  that  sub-heading. 
Pumping  engine,  new,  for  hydraulic  machinery, 
6704. 
Mooring-buoys,  placing  abreast  of,  advocated,  4426. 
Position  of,  distance  from  London,  3636. 
Pumping,  6701. 
Cost  of,  6703. 

Necessary  for  ships  and  barges,  6760. 
Period  of,  6802-4. 

Water  for,  place  of  abstraction,  6686-01. 
Quay  in  river,  5607 ;  5802f-3 ;  7954. 
Railway  facilities,  830-42 ;  8332 ;  8352. 
Beads  leading  to,  7038. 

Sheds.     See  9uh-h^ading  Warehouses  and  Sheds. 
Tugs,   provision  of  an.   841;    3754;    3842;    4006; 

8332. 
Vessels  entering  docks  : 

Allan  Line,  2261^ ;  2300-11. 

Atlantic  Transport  Company,  2173 ;  6006. 

Delay  to,  owing  to    lis:hterage.    and  deficient 

accommodation,   2240-50;   2256:  2250. 
National  Steamship  Company,  2173. 
Orient  Steam  Navigation  Company,  2084. 
PeninsuJar  and   Oriental  Company,    1038-0)- 

6005. 
Shaw.  Savile  and  Albion  Company,  8332. 
Tea  vessels,  8668  ;  8680. 
Tonnage  of.  643-7  :  862-8. 
Wool  vessels,  8917-8. 
Warehouses  and  sheds,  428-0  ;  830  ;  1080^ ;  1007 ; 
2064;  2250;  2306;  40l4. 
Lease  of,  to  shipowners,  1030 ;  lOKL-7. 
Separation  of  warehousing  from  shipping  busi- 
ness, difficulty  of,  6680. 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  * 

Boats  sent  to  London  and  Southampton,  8064. 
Repairing  and  engineering  factory,   Southampton, 
5420. 

Royal  Victoria  Dock : 

Accommodation  in,  1200-12  ;  1220 ;  4820 ;  6017. 
Act  of  Parliament,  Boyal  Victoria  Dock  Act,  1850, 

5584. 
Amalg|amation    with    London  and    St.    Katharine 

Docks  Company,  519. 
Barges : 

Delay   to,    4054;    0220-40;   0246-6;    0240-53; 
0255-76  ;  0284-6  ;  9288-04. 
FriedLander   v.   Shaw.  Savill,    and  Albion 
Company,  case  of,  5676. 
Docking  and  un-docking.  4054  ;  6700  ;  6703. 

Level,  special,  f(Mr,  6732 ;  6787. 
Expense  incurred  by  Dock  Company  in  respect 

of,  5507, 
Number  of,  6703  ;  6733  ;  6738-9. 
Tugp  for,  3754:  3842 ;  4005. 
Berths,  appropriated : 

City  Line,  termination  of  agnement,   notice 

from  Dock  Company  as  to,  6011-6. 
Unlet  berths.  6007-8. 
Oanal  at  east  end  of,  818 ;  6703. 
Cannen's  passes,  regulations  as  to,  0413-7 ;  043B-8. 
Channel  of  river,  deepening,   effect  of    on  docks, 

3063. 
GhaiY^es: 

Flour  cargoes,  10106-16 ;  11736-42. 
Grain  cai^goes,  2814. 
Ooofltruction  and  pui^hase  of.  5584  ;  6771. 
Description  of,  818-24  ;  830-42. 
Discharge  of  cargoes : 
Tea  cargoes,  2066. 

TSime  occuiT>ied  in,  2734 ;  6005 ;  6000-10. 
Entrance,  818-24.  [ 
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Royal  Victoria  J>oek,— continued. 
Expenditure  on,  &10  ;  6704. 
Graving  dock,  puzohaBe  of,  5587. 
Jxnprovements  contemplated  and  discnssed,  5662; 
6604-5  ;  6609  ;  6612. 

Oanal  at  back  of  dock,  scheme  for  construction 
of,  5239-40  ;  5304-29. 
Jetty   Bjrstem,  839;    2466;  2483-4;    2734;  2966; 

39o/s. 
L&bonr,  employment  by  sbipowners,  6905. 
Lighting,  6704. 
Machinery : 
r       Frozen  meat  trade,  machinery  for,  6704.    > 

Grain  elevators,  6704 ;  6831-2. 
Passage,  separating  from  Albert  Dock,  839. 
Pumping  in  docks,  5536  ;  5597  ;  6701 ;  6750. 
Position  of,  distance  from  London,  3536. 
Quay,  length  of,  per  acre,  6703. 
Bailway  facilities,  839-41. 
Boads  leading  to,  7938. 
Tugs,  provision  of,  3754 ;  3842  ;  4005. 
Vessels  entering : 

Allan  I/ine,  2250. 

Tea  vessels,  8668 ;  8680. 
Warehouse  and  shed  accommodation,  368  ;   446 ; 
839. 

Frozen  meat  trade,  5587  ;  6704. 

Bum,  amount  stored,  10403. 

Rvislip  Reservoir,  3592-7. 


Barges,  conveyance  in,  10866. 
Delay  in  handling,  10403 ;  10406-7. 
Storage  of,  amount  in  London  and  St.  Katharine, 
'  West  India  and  Victoria  docks,  10403-5* 

Rvebly    Island  limit  of  Port  Sanitary  AuUiority. 
3647. 

Russian  Grain,  imports  of,  1740;  1812;  6116-21. 


«• 


Rnthergrlen,"  detention  of,  2206. 


S. 

St.  Clement's  Reach,  land  at  purchased  by  Penin- 
sular and  (>Fi<ental  Oompany,  1960. 

St.  John's,  ^ew  Bruoswack,  wharf  system  at,  2315. 

St.  Katharine  Docks : 

Agreement  between  London  and  India  Docks  Oom- 
pany and  certain  Lines,  as  to,  5678. 
Barges  using : 

Docking  ^nd  un-docking,  6700  ;  6703. 

Number  of,  6703 ;  6738-9. 
Carmen's  passes,  9413-6  ;  9032-8. 
Charges  on   flour  cargoes,  10075-7;  10061. 
Construction  of,  5582. 

Date  of,  6771. 
Description  of,  972. 
Discharge  of  cargoes : 

Custom  aaopted,  6905. 

Green  fruit  cargoes,   discharge  at,  advocated, 
9426. 
Improvements  in  not  contemplated,  973. 
Labour,  employment  of  by  shipowners,  6005. 
Vessels  entering,  tonnage  of,  626-36. 
Warehouses : 

Custom  Commise-ioners,   powers  of,,  cases  for 
opinion  of  law  officers,  11548. 

Lease  of,  6656  ;  1036^6-70 

Separation  of,  from  docks,  difficulty  of,  10365. 

Wines  and  spirits,  amount  stored  m,  10403-5. 

.Working  up  to  maximum  power,  630  ;  633. 

■  • 

St.  Katharine  Dock  Company : 

Dividends  of,  5580. 
Incorporation  of,  5582. 
Re-incorporation  in  1836,  5583. 
Works,' afnount  charged  to  revenue  in  respect  of, 
5580. 

r  ( 

St.  Sainonr's  Deck.  Beimondsey.: 
Const nici ion  of,  8988-9. 
NeeJect  of,  by  Thames  Conservancy,  8996. 


Salmon   from  Alaska  and  British  Oohimibift)  dimbarge 
of,  Liverpool  and  London,  1184. 

Salvage  Operations: 

Expenditure  on,  in  1899,  3278. 

Funds  for,  provision  by  authority  administering 

Port  advocated,  8472. 
Hai'bour  Masters,  power  ab  to,  3. 
Thames  Conservancy,  authjrity  in  connection' with, 
3399. 
Extension  advocated,  8475-6. 
Legislation  as  to  advocated,  4080-90. 
Trinity  House,  authority  for,  3399-400. 

*«  Samoa,"  delay  to,  8884. 

SamnelSy     Mes«r«.,  action  as  to  agreement  for  ap- 
propriated berths,  6998^6006. 

Sanitary  Aot  1866,  3647. 

Sanitary    Authority,     for  Port— Oity  Corporation 
ae: 
Acts  o€  Parliament;  powers  and  duties  uniler,  3179 ; 

3647. 
Area  of  jurisdiction,  1421;  3343-4;  3666;  3674-6. 

Limits  defined  by  Treasury  Miiuirta,\3647. 
Barges,  aathority  as  to,  3706. 
Canal  boats,  3647 ;  3661. 
Bye-laws,  3647 ;  3654. 
Cargoes,  offensive,  powers  as  to,  3664^ 
Cholera,  yellow  fever,  and  plague,  dutiea  as  to. 

3647;  3654. 
Complaints  as  to  supervision  by,  none  made,  3660> 

1 ;  3677 ;  3680. 
Disinfection,  regulations  as  to,  3661. 
Expenditure  and  revenue,  3278-9 ;  3647  ;.  2666>70. 

Salaries  and  management,  3286. 
Food  inspection,  3651 ;  3666 ;  3606. 
Foreign  authorities,  comparison  iwith,  3696-7.  ^ 
Frozen  meat,  fruit  and  vegetables,  inspection  of,, 

3661. 
Lafectious  diseases : 

Dangerous,  definition  of,  3647. 
Return  as  to,  3606. 
Medical  officers,  appointment  of,  3647;  366JL  * 
Medway  River,  jurisdiction  as  to,  3647. 
Powers"^and  duties,  3179;  3647-54. 
Retention   of   authority   advooated,   7919;    79S4; 

8078-82 ;  page  602. 
Sewase,  discharge  into  Thames;  work  in  connection 

with,  3654. 
Soldiers  invalided  from  South  Africa,  arrangements 

as  to,  3654. 
Staff  employed,  3664-5. 
Steam  launches,  provision  of,  3651,. 
Structural  alteratjons  insisted  on,  return  as  to, 

3695.  ; 

l^hames  Conservancy : 

Transfer  of  powers  to  suggested,  366^^.    * 
Willingness  to  undertake  dnties,  14^^-3*;  5668. 
Vessels,  inspection  of,  3647. 

Foreign  vessels,  3665;  3691-3.  "    • 

Return  as  to,  3695.  < 

Water  for  drinking,  supply  and  storage  of,  2651 ; 

u09U. 

Work  undertaken  and  carried  out,  rerturn  aa  to, 

3695. 
Working  of  system,  satisfactory,  3671i-3. 

Sanitary  Inspectora : 

Appointment  of,  3647  ;  3661.  ' » 

Number  of,  3665. 

Scheldt,  River,  description  of,  3486. 

'*Scot,"  arrival  and  discharge  at  6outha;Qi-}*ton,  5421. 

Scotch  Procedure  Act  1899,  50gip>. 

Sewaere : 

Barking  and  Crossness  effluent,  difficulties  as  to» 

3685-7. 
Disposal  of,  2999. 

Docks,  sewage  in,  no  diffloultiee  as  to,  3tt8. 
■   Tidal  flow  of  river,  effect  of  on,  3131. 

Sewers  Commissioners: 

Acts  of  Parlianient  referriiiar  to,  pages.S7^ ;  618. 
Jurisdiction,  extent  of,  pa<je  573. 
Transfer  of  powers,  suggestion  as  to,  11506L 
Walls   under   jurisdiction    of,    effect  of  drei^ng 

upon.  3835  ;  3885  ;  11498-508  ;  11546  ;  jhgfs  573- 

4;  618. 
Witness  representing,  11498-506. 
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Shanffliai,    discharge  of  cargoes  at,  avstem  adopted, 
2060. 


«< 


Shannon,"  delay  to,  19BS. 


Shaw,  Savill,  and  Albion  Company: 

Barges,  detention  of,  action  as  to,  5676. 
Docks  used  bj,  8332 ;  8428. 
Vessels : 

Dimensions  curtailed  by  limits  of  dock  aooom- 
inod&tion,  8332 ;  8351. 

Tonnage  of,  10568 ;  10595-8. 

Sheds*     See  Warehouses  and  Sheds. 
Sheemess,  medical  officer  at,  3647;  3654. 

Shell   Haven,    effect  of   tid&l   how   on   sewage   dis^ 
charge,  experiment  at,  3131. 

Shepperton    New  Look,  expenditure  on  by  Thaaes 
Oonservancyy  M. 

Sheppey,  Isle  of,  iimit  of  Port  fianftarv  Authority, 
3647. 

Shipowners:  . 

Board  of  Trade,  advisory  Committee  of  to,  486; 

401. 
Ohanniel  of  river,  deepening,  views  as  to,  240 ;  246- 
8 ;  .1388-90 ;  1450-6. 
Let;ter  to  Thames  Conservancy,  10691-2 ;  10603. 
Discharge  of  cargoes.    See  that  title.    Suthheadiag 
Dock  Companies,  transfer  of  right  of  discharge 
to  shipowners. 
Dock  companies,    Boards   of,    representation   on, 
2256;  2268;  2272-3;  2293^. 
London  and  India   Docks  Joint  Committee, - 
5616i 
Mersey  Dock  and  Hadbour  Board,  representation 

on,  4664. 
Th&mee  Conservancy,  cepreseatatiou  on,  3 ;  162-4 ; 
2067, 

Additionall  proposed  in  event  of  levv  of  in- 
crea«ed  dharges,  7484 ;  7502 ;  7814o. 
Trinity  House,  Lig^hting  and  Pikiage  Ooaimittee, 

repres^tation  on,  486;  491;  8602-601. 
Trust  or  otiier  authority  for  administrauou  of  port, 
lepredentation  on,  3538 ;  3777. 
London  Chaaniber  of  Comfmeice  Scheme,  10133. 
London,  City  Corporation  Scheme,  7919. 
London  C6unty  Council  Scheme,  7121 ;  7131. 
.Views  .represented  by    Sir   Thomas    Sutherland, 

2008 ;  2054. 
Warehouses  leased  by,  1939 ;  1961-7. 

ShipptSQg  Rittfir: 

Trade  of  London,  effect  of  on,  8688-93. 
Travers  and  Sons,  Messrs.,  copy  of  claims  made  for 
discount,  8691. 

Shire  Line,  vessels  of,  tonnage  of,  10668;  10696-8. 

Shoals: 

Duke  of  Edinburgh  Channel.     See  that  tiUe. 

Increase  in,  at  estuary  of  river,  4136 ;  4241. 

Leigh  Middle  Shoals.     See  tJiat  title. 

Muoking  Flat,  4331-2 ;  4364. 

Navigation  obstr  acted  by,  269-76;  329-32;  1683; 

3046. 
Ovens  Point,  4315 ;  4354. 
Removal  of,  277-85  ;  300-2 ;  306. 
Tantlet  Channel.     See  that  title. 

Shoeburyness   Water  Tower,  Thames  Conservancy 
limit  of  jurisdiction,  3. 

Short  Sea  Traders'  Association : 

AJdiministration  of  port,    resolution  as  to,   3627; 

3635-6 ;  3638. 
Bill  of  lading  used  by,  3400-1 ;  3464. 
Chaitges : 

Barges  and  goode,  charge  on  proposed,  views  as 

to,  3632. 
Continental    ports    and    London,    compared, 
3423-33. 
Discharge  of  cargoes,  3633. 
History  of,  3400. 
Members : 

List  of,  showing  numlber  of  «hips  and  tooiiags 

belonging  to  each  memiber,  3400-L 
Number  of  members,  3632. 
Pdjj>tage,  compulsory,   representations  as  to,  477- 
80. 

4736 


Short  Sea  Traders'  Associatlon--ce)i»^i/«^ir '  '^^' 

Resolution  passed  by,  3627 ;  3632 ;  3536-6. 
Thames  Conservancy,  non-represenifttioa  en,  9401 ; 

3636 ;  3539-41. 
Trade  carried  on  by,  3692. 
Trade  Mark,  3400. 
Vessels  : 

Entering  and  clearing,  Port  of  London  in>  1880, 

3411. 
Number  of    and  tonnage  (belonging  to  each 
member,  3400.  ' 
Whaores  owned  iby,  3401. 
Witnesses  representing,  3396;  3531;  11615. 

Shortasres: 

Duty  on,  responsibility  for,  386. 
Timber  oargoes,  9696-7;    974a-9;    9769-70;    0776- 
88;  9794-806;  9639^. 

Shrimping   BoatS^    delay  to  navi^tioo    caused  by, 
4246^;  4267-9;  4270-87;  4369;  444063. 

Sliropshire  Union,  docks  owned  by,  1332^ 

Silk  .Trstdve,:  transfer  from  London,  1963. 

Sills  Of  Doeks,  depth  of,  770;   858-61;  976;   091; 
1384;  1390;  1578-82;  16^-82. 
Table  showing,  1603. 

Sinking  TiUAd : 

Absence  of,  3287-96. 
Bristol,  4606. 
Glasgow,  6022. 

Trust,  London  County  Council  Soheme,  provision  of 
under,  7121. 

Sludge,    deposit     in     Barrow     Deep.    See     Barrow 
J)ee^. 

Smead,  Dean,  and  Company,  b«irges,  navigsition  of 
by,  11443A 

Smithfield,    warehouse    and    storage    accommodation, 
5687;  6704;  9363. 

Smoke  and  Fog,  difficulties  to  navigation  caused  by, 

3486.99;  4192;  4392;  4426;  4439^;  4466^. 

•i         •  • 

Snow,  deposit  in  river,  4069;  4118-9. 
Snoff  refuse,  removal  from  warehouses,  426. 


<• 


Soembing,"  arrival  and  discharge  of  at  Southamp- 
ton, 5421. 


Soldiers  l  Invalided  from  South  Africa,  arrangements 
of  Port  Sanitary  Authority,  as  to,  3654. 

Solent,   Buoying  and  lighting,  8610-2. 

South  Afriea,    vessels  with  stores  for,  docks  used 
by,  4829^. 

Sonth    Ameriean    Hides,  trade    in,  transfer  from 
London  to  foreign  ports,  9626-68 ;  pa^  689. 

South  Ameriean  Ports,  acconunodation  at,  4903. 

Sonth  Eastern  Railway  Company : 

Thames  Steam  Tug  and  Lighterage  Company,  busi- 
ness with,  3767 ;  3798-802. 

Wharf  accommodation  and  facilities  for  stone 
trader  9911 ;  9933-4. 

Sonth    Eastern    Wharfl    landing    of     ^reen    fruit* 
cargoes  at,  9446-67 ;  9468-64 ;  9460-73 

Sonth  Metropolitan  Gas  Company: 

Licences    for    lightermen,    views    as    to, .  10612 ; 

1061«. 
Strikes  of  lightermen,  loss  caused  by,  10612-3. 
Tugs,  unlicensed  men  '«"^rking,  10612 ;  10616-7. 

Sonth  Shields : 

Ferry  taken  over  by  Tyne  Impper^ment  Oommis 

sion,  6391. 
Quay  owned  by  Corporation,  636tf. 
Tme  (Improvement  Oommismcin,   iiepxessiiLauioa 

on,  5346. 
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South  West  India  Dook : 

Barges  entering : 

Docking  and  undocking,  6700. 

Number  of,  6703. 
Battering  of  walk,  952-3 ;  057. 
Construction  of,  5582-3 ;  6771. 
Dam,  temporary,  across  entrance,  silting  of  mud  at, 

6771. 
Depth  of  water  in,  7016. 
Description  of,  916-7. 
Dificbarge  of  cargoes,  6006. 

{EmpkroTeimentfi   in,    lengthening   of   entrance,   etc, 
643;  922-4;  932-3;  6605. 

Expenditure  on,  6704. 
Orient  Steam  Navigation  Company,  dook  used  by, 
2064. 

Sonthampton*  Port  of: 

Accommodation,  5420. 

Act  of  Parliament — Southampton  Dock  Act  1871, 

5420. 
Administration    of    Port,    3363-4;     6420;      8507: 

8610-11. 

•     {See  also  sub-headings,  Harbour  Board  and  Lon- 
don and  South-Western  Railway  Company.) 
Buoying,  authorities  for,  5420;  8610^11. 
Cargoes : 

Delivery  by  rail,  5420. 

Cost  of   sending  to  London,  2654-8. 
Treatment  of  cargoes  sent  by  rail  to  Lon- 
don, as  London  imports,  432-5. 
Weighing   and    measuring,   5420. 
Charges  levied,  5420;  9950. 
Iron,  charge  on,  5608. 
Provision  trade,  9946-51. 
Timlber,  2208;  2215. 
Competition   with   London,    2269;     2352;     5142; 
9945-51 ;  9958-61 ;  page  621. 

Goods,  charge  on    in  Port  of  London,  effect  of 
on,  5340-2. 
Customs  House,  hours  for  discharge,  5421. 
Depth  of  water  at,  2324. 
Description  of  docks,  5420. 

Discharge  and  delivery  of  cargoes,  time  occupied  in, 
compared  with  London,  2572-4 ;  2628-33. 
Coffee,  2054. 

Green  Fruit,  9412 ;  9477-81 ;  9492-5. 
Dredging,  expenditure  on  and  arrangements  as  to, 

5447-8;  5457-8. 
Engineering  and  shipbuilding  firms,   factories  be- 
longing to,  5420. 
Fruit  trade  accommodation,  5420. 
Gates  of  Docks,  5428. 
Grain  trade  accommodation,  5420. 
Harbour  Board  : 

Accounts  of,  5430. 
Bye-laws,  5420. 

Constitution  and  powers,  5420. 
Interest  paid  on  bo»ds,  5431-3. 
Quays  belonging  to,  5420. 
Imports  and  exports,  670. 
Labour,  custom  as  to,  5420. 
London  and  South-Western  Railway  Company : 
Accounts,    income    and    expenditure,  5434-8 : 

5445. 
Ownership  of  Docks  by,  1246 ;   3354 ;   54S0 : 
5422-3  ;  5439-46. 
Machinery  in  Docks,  5420^ 
Meat  trade,  provision  for,  5420. 
Peninsular  and   Orienta-l   Company,  headquarters 

transferred  from,  1935-6. 
Pilotage  : 

Authority  for  and  rates  levied,  5420. 
Outward  and  inward,  custom  as  to,  8607. 
Railway  communication  with  Docks,  5420. 
Tides,  5426-7. 

Timber  trade,  accommodation  for,  5420. 
Trade,  increase  of,  Board  of  Trade  returns,  2352-4. 
Tugs,  private  ownership  of,  5420. 
Vessels  entering  Docks  : 

Coal  consumption,  increase  of,  5448-9. 
Tonnage  of,  5420-1 ;  5443-6. 
Warehouse  and  shed  accommodation,  5420. 
Expenditure  on,  5445-6. 
Private  firms  owning,  5450-6. 

Southend : 

Tide  gauge  at,  self-registering,  313. 
Tide  si^ials,  establishment  near,  advocated,  4146- 
8;   4160-2;  4233. 


Speed  of  Vessels.    See  TesBebi. 
Sponoer,  Chapman*  and  Messel: 

Barges  of,  injury  to,  9860-4  ;  9671-4 
Business  carried  on  by,  9859 ;  9666-71. 

Spioer,  James  aiii  Sons : 

Business  carried  on  by,  9299. 
Riverside  premises  owned  by,  930L 

Spioes,  Re-Export  Trade,  dedime  in,  1176. 

Spirits.    See  Wines  and  spirits. 

Spriner   and   Neap   Tides,  high   and   low  water 
at,  772-9. 

Stasr6S    for  Discharge  of  Vessels,  licensing,  ^ 
3. 

Staines,    limit    of     jurisdiction    of     Tbames    Conser- 
vancy, 3. 

Stairs  and  Approaches  to  River: 
Additional  advocated,  4089. 
Authorities  for,  3636 ;  3572-6 ;   75481 

Steam  Poinrer    in  Relation  to  Act»  Dealing  with 
River,  1229-31. 

Steamship  Owners'  Association,  representation 
on  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Boaid,  4564. 

Steel,  charges  on  ai  Liverpool,  4660. 

Stettin,     expenditure      on      harbour     accemmodation^ 
5497. 

Stevedores : 

Hours  of  labour,  4827. 

Master  Stevedores,  definiticm  of,  4486. 

Wages,  4827 ;  4914-6. 

Stewart   Bros,    and   Spencer,    bHsiness   carried 
on  by,  8923;   8925;  8952-68;  8974;  8063. 

Stone  Trade :  . 

Delivery  of  goods  by  rail  and  barge,  9914-5. . 

Railway  accommodation  for,  9910-37. 

Sommerfield,    Mr.    L.   B.,  trade   canned   on  by,. 

9911-3;  9922-6. 
Yesseh  employed  in,  9911. 
Wharf  on  north  side  of  River,  private  ownership  of,. 

9911 ;  9929. 

Stranded  Vessels,  Harbour  MasterV  DutJea  with 
regard  to,  3. 

Streets   Leading  to   Docks.      See  Roads   leading   tt^ 
Docks. 

Strikes: 

Dock  Strike,  1880. 

Metropolitan  Police,  refusal  ol  aid  by,  6690-L. 

Origin  and  result  of,  5953-7. 

Transhipment  Trade,  transfer  to  Foreign  Porta- 

at  time  of,  7836-7. 
Watermen's  Company,  privileges  of,  effect  on, 
9602. 
Lightermen's   Strike.     See  Lightermen. 


Subsidies  granted  to  Ports  and  Shipping  by 

Governments,  3247  ;  7830-3  ;  9556-7  ;  poffe  623. 

Snez  Canal: 

Cape  route,  competition  with,  4904-6. 

Depth  of,  draught  of  vessels  regulated  by,  2034-8  f 

2308  ;  2322  ;  3045  ;  3047-50. 
Exceptions,   10671. 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,    effect   on,    oC 

opening  of,  1936. 
Re-export  trade,  effect  on,  1175 ;  1178-ft;  5161. 

Suerar: 

Charges  on  : 

Dock   Companies'  proposals,   effect  of,  5606;. 

9101. 
Wharfingers,  reduction  by,  2737-8. 
Consumption  in  London,  increase  of,  5187o. 
Decline  in  trade,  1172^. 
Firms  engaged  in  sugar  refining  industry,  9100-4  p 

9107;  9117-8. 
Decrease  in  number  of,  9108-121 
Imports,  raw  sugar,  9101. 
Scattering  of   trade,    1245-6. 
Season  trade,  change  to  oontinuouff  trade,  oSS* 
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Surrey  Commeroial  Docks : 

Aocefis  to,  1863-6 ;  7739-40. 
Aocommodation  and  facilitiefi : 
Grain  trade,  1742  ;  page  625. 
Table  fihowing,  1730. 

Timber  trade,  1742  ;  1757-8  ;  9691-5  ;  9697-8  ; 
p<ige  625. 
American  Hard  Wood,  9240 ;  9277-83. 

Barges,  discharge  into: 

Charges  on  proposed.    See  sub-heading  Charges. 
Custom  as  to,  1759-64. 
Docddng  and  undocking,  nmnber  of  baiges  and 

times  of  attendance,  7581. 
Dredging  in  docks  necessitated  by,  1838-42; 

1870 ;  1888-91. 
Grain,  quantities  delirered  direct  from  ship  to 
craft  1890-1899,  and  percentage  to  total  re- 
ceived into  Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  7581. 
Hire  of  barges,  7615-22. 
Increase  in  Custom  of,  1740-1 ;  1841-2  ;  1846- 

51 ;  7590 ;  7632. 
Loss  entailed  by,  1892^. 
Number  of  craft  entering  Dock  1890-1899,  7581. 
Sawn  wood  goods  delivered  direct  from  ship  to 
crafb  1^0-1899,  quantities  of  and  percentage 
to   total  received  into   Surrey  Oommercial 
Dock,  1739 ;  7581. 
Tough  and  Henderson,  Messrs.,  timber  received 
overside  by,  4080 ;  4115-7. 
Channel  of  river,  deep^iing,  requirements  as  to, 
1743-51 ;  1854-6  ;  1867-8  ;  1870  ;  1894-902 ;  1903- 
20;  1930-1;  3063;  307a 
ChaigeB: 

Barges  and  goods,  charge  on  proposed,  1740-2  ; 
1764-9;  1781;  7661-7;  76G1-7;  7699;   7611- 
4 ;  page  696. 
Bill  for,  not  promoted  by  company,  7587. 
Exemption  granted  under  Act  of  1864,  7681. 
TVoportion  of  barges  entering  docks  to  be 
subjected  to,  7691-6, 
Grain,  charges  on,  2812;  10066-7. 
Timber,  new  system  of  charge  proposed,  9696 ; 
963^. 
Congestion  at   docks   in    1899-1900,    2206;  2241; 

9691;  9624.^35. 
Description  of  docks,  1870. 
Discharge  of  cargoes : 

Bargee,  discharge  into.    See  sub-heading  Barges. 
Delay  in.     See  sub-heading    Vessels    entering 

Docks,  delay  to. 
Elder,  Dempster  and  Company's  vessels,  time 

ocoupie4  in  discharging,  4830. 
Grain : 

Machinery   employed,    10035-6;   10040^. 
yorth  American  Bill  of  Lading  not  used, 
10058-60. 

Undertaken  by  Dock  Company,  10037; 
10043-6.  *~  /,  , 

Timber,  2208;  2241. 

Custom  as  to,  1759-63. 

Number  of   standards,   average   per   day, 

Shortages,  9696-7 ;  9740-9;  9759-70;  9776- 
88;  9794«6;  9639-42;  page  626. 

Sorting  and  piling,  time  occupied  in, 
9691-2. 

Steamers,  introduction  of,  effect  of,  9607- 

16. 
Wharves,   deliveiy  from,  comparison  with 
delivery  from  docks,  3901. 
Dredging  in,  183642. 
Cost  of,  1890-1. 
Necessiiy  for,  1870;  1886-91. 
Extension  works,  1742-3. 
Delay  caused  by,  9629-36. 
(See  also  sub-heading  Locks — ^New  Lock.) 
Labour,  custom  as  to,  9692-6  ;  9653-4. 
Locks: 

Channel  of  river,  deptih  opposite,  1871^. 
Description  of,    1730;  1742;  1870. 
New  Lock : 

Channel  of  river : 

Deepening  of.  bearing    on,    1743^1" 
1854^;  1867-8;  1870;  1894-902. 
Thames    Conservancv    proposals, 
inadequacy  of,  1903-20 ;  1930-1. 
Depth  opposite,  1886. 
Completion,  date  of,  1887. 
Congestion  of  traffic,  relief  by,  1870. 
Length  of,  1923. 


Surrey  Commercial  J>oeks—con(inu£d, 

Looks — contin  ued. 

New  Lock— eon^tnueci. 

Sills,  depth  of  water  on,  1924-6. 
Site  of,  1870. 
Machinery : 

Grain,  machinery  for,  10035-6 ;  10040-2. 
Timber,  machineory  for   transporting,    employ- 
ment advocated,  9691;  9699^713;  9617-24. 
Position  of,  convenience  for  timber  trade,  9771-2. 

Quay,  length  of,  per  acre,  6703.  

Railway  communication  with  dock,  9666  ;  9727-39. 
Railway  companies,  competition  with,  1852;  1860- 

2. 
Roads  leading  to  docks,  1863-6. 
Sawn  wood  goods  landed  in,  returns  as  to,  1730; 

7581. 
Transfer  of  timber  trade  to  other  porta,  1869. 
Trust  for  administration  of  port,   inclusion  of  in 

scheme,  7120 ;  7467 ;  7943. 
Turner  Brightman  and  Co.,  docks  used  by,  2208. 
Vessels  entering  docks : 

Delay  to,  1748-55 ;  1867-70 ;  2208 ;  2326 ;  2418- 
20  ;  8405-6  ;  8921 ;  9690-1. 
Congestion  at  docks  in  1899-1900,  2206 ; 
2241;  9691;  9624-36. 
Draught  of,  1833^7 ;  1866 ;  1912 ;  1926-9. 
Length  of,  1894-5. 

Method  of  entering,  1870 ;  1896-901. 
Tonnage  and  number   of,    1739-42;  1778-82; 
7581. 

Coasting  and  foreign  vessels,  relative  pro- 
portions,  1740;  1770-7. 
Total  number,  draught  and    average   ton- 
nage, 1928. 
Warehouse  and  shed  accommodation,  1739;  1742: 
1757-9;  8218;  9240;  9277«. 
Expenditure  on,  7686-90  :  7722-6. 
Rents,   income  derived   from,   1803 ;    1806-8 ; 
1814-8  ;  7713-4  ;  7733-6. 
Weighing  of  grain  cargoes,  system  of,  2820. 

Surrey  Commercial  Dook  Company: 

Acts  of  Parliament  referring  to,  1730-42. 

Barges    and    goods,    exemption    from    charge 
under  Act  of  1864,  7681. 

Monopoly  not  granted  by,  7664-7 ;  7671-4. 

Schedule  of,  1739. 
Agreements : 

London   and    India  Docks   Joint   Ck>mmittee,. 
5933-40;  6946^1. 

Millwall  Bock  Company,  7104-7. 
Capital : 

Amount  issued,  1783-6. 

Expenditure,  1742-3;  1787-8. 

Premium,  issue  at,  1792-3 ;  1827-6.  t 

Chairman,  election  of,  1738. 
Directors,  list  of,  7676.     . 
Dividends,  proportion  to  income,  1799-806. 
Expenditure,  1742-3;  1800;  page  625. 

Canal,  expenditure  on,  1805. 

Capital,  1742^5 ;  1787-8. 

Salaries  and  management,  3285. 
Financial  position,  2251 ;  7081  ;  7103 ;  page  583. 
Fluctuations  in  grain  trade,  1739-40;  1811-2. 
Grand  Surrey  Canal.    See  that  title. 
Income : 

-Accounts,  sysftem  of,  1794-8. 

Dividends,  proportion  to,  1799-808. 

Surplus,  1801. 

Total,  1799. 
Stock,  market  value  of,  1789^91. 
Warehouse  business,  separation  from  dock  business 

for  purposes  of  accounts,  1794-7;  8218. 
Works  carried  out  1864-1899,  charged  to    capital 
account,  schedule  of,  1742. 

Surrey       Connty      Connoil,       representation      on 
Thames  Conservancy,  3. 

Surrey  Grand  Canal.    See  Grand  Surrey  Canal. 

Snrveys  of  Channel  of  River : 

Reforms  advocated,  4135  ;  4145  ;  4188-91. 
Thames  Conservancy,  survey  by,  4228  ;  5569. 
Pilots,  information  to,  2085 ;  2154-7 ;  7546. 
Trinity  House,  supply  of  copies  of  surveys  to, 
453;  466-9. 
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Surveys  of  Channel  of  River — contmued. 

Trinity   House,    surveys    by  and  infonbftiioii   to 
PUots,  4227-9 ;  430e-6a ;  4321-30 ;  4379-84 ;  8469 ; 
8472;  8475. 

Swansea,  Port  of,  competition  with  London,  9859. 

Swin  Channel,  silting  up  of,  493. 

Swire,  J.,  and  Company,  discharge  of  tea  cargoes, 
2956. 

Sydney,  charges  on  tea  cargoes,  8666. 


T. 

Tapioca,  wharfingers'  charges  on,  reduction  of,  2737-8. 

^  TantaUon  Castle,"  arrival  and  dbclmrge  at  South- 
.ampton,  5421. 

Tate,     Messrs.,   businees   carried   on  by,   9099-103; 
9107-12;  9117-8. 

Taylor,  Mr.   J.   L.    Du   Plat,  director  of  London  and 
India  Docks  Company,  5616. 

Taylor,    Mr.     Seth,    director   of     London    and   India 
Docks  Company,  5616. 

Tea: 

Baiges,  discharge  and  conveyance  in,  8669 ;  10866. 
Customs  Officers,  claims  in  cases  of  accident, 

10867. 
Proportion  conveyed,  425-6. 
^Charges  on,  1242  ;  8712. 

Clearing   House,    effect   of  on,    1242 ;    2528 ; 

5675-6. 
Dock  Companies,    proposed .  charge  on    barges 
and    goods,  effect    of  on  .tea  trade,    8661; 
8665;  8673. 
Warehousing  charges,  2739-40 ;   8662-7 ;   8673. 
Clearing  House,  1242;  2528;  5675-6;  8713-5 
Consumption  of,  in  London,  increase  of,  5187a. 
Damaged  tea,  remo<val  from  warehouses.  425. 
Discharge  and  distribution  of,  425-0 ;  2956 ;  8662-4 ; 
8666-7  ;  8669  ;  10866. 
-Time     occupied    in,    tables    showing,    2734 ; 
2740-2;  2954. 
Docks : 

Accommodation  at  for  tea,  8660. 
Used  by  tea  vessels,  427  ;  8668  ;  8680. 
Pooling  agreement,  negotiations  as  to,  6559. 
Re-export  trade,  decline  in,  1176. 
Season  trade,  change  to  continuous  trade,  5584. 
Transhipment  trade: 

Advantages  of  Port  of  London  for,  8661. 
Increase  and  subsequent  decline,  8661 ;  8670. 
Table  showing  trade  of  London  and  of  United 

Kingdom,  3225. 
Value  of  tea  transhipped,  8661 ;  8671-3. 
Value  o^ : 

Ascertainment  of,  8671. 
Decline  in  average  value  in  London,  8667. 
Wareliouses : 

Blending  and  mixing  in,  421-2 ;  429. 
Charges,  2739-40;  8662-7;  8673. 
Customs,  Board  of,  correspondence  with  Lon- 
don and  India  Dock  Company,  as  to  removal 
of  Crown  looks,  11548. 
Number  of  bonded  warehouses,  Port  of  Lon- 
don, 8677. 
'  Proportion  of  tea  taken  by  Dock  Companies' 

warehouses,  8680. 
Trust,  management  by,  advocated,  8667. 
Weighing  and  taring,  367-8. 

Teddingrton  Weir : 

Authority  for  Port : 

Extension  of  jurisdiction  to,  proposed,  3160. 
Point  for  division  of  River  in  event  of  dual 

co»trol,  3132 ;  page  617. 
Sanitary  Authoritv  for  Port,  limit  of  jurisdic- 
tion, 3647;    3666. 
Tidal  action,  limit  of,  3342-3. 
Water  companies,    absti^wtion  from  River  above, 
3131;  3155-64. 

Tees: 

Buoying  and  lighting,  authority  for,  8610-2. 
Funds  for  Port  improvements,  policy  as  to,  1484-9. 
Qnays  in  River,  2337. 


Tees  Union  Shipping  Ck>mpainy : 

Discharge  of  caawoes  during   I/ichtermen'e   Stfliko, 

3533. 
Free  Trade  Wharf,  accommodation  at,  3S29. 

Vessels  of,  draught  of,  3534. 

Temple  Pier,    Harbour  Maeter*s  office  at,  83. 

Teat,  River,  authority  for,  5420. 

Thames  Aot,  1883 : 

Points  dealt  with,  1384. 

Speed  of  steamers,  reguUtton>underf  7549. 

ThAjnes  Conservanoy :  • 

Accommodations : 

Assessment  of,  method  of,  1573-7; 

Licences   and .  rente   and  aales   of  foreshore, 

returns  as  to,  1683-6. 
Structural   alterations  •  io  riverside  premises, 
regulations  as  to,  9S9& 
Accounts : 

Annual,  64. 

Separate-  for  Upper  and  "Lower  Birer,  40 ;  74 ; 
161. 
Acts  of  Parliament.     See  that  iide. 
Allan  Line,  negotiatioiifl  'vnth,  ae  to  iHiaif  in  river, 

2319. 
Anchorage  Dues,  6434*5. 

Attendances  at  Board  and  Oonnmittee  meetings, 
68-70. 
Return  as  to,  1683. 
Barges,  powers  as  to,  3705 ;  3836 ;  page  575. 

Number  of  men  employisd,  ragalations  as  to, 

1384 ;  11050-6 ;  pag%  §79. 
Registration,  transfer  of  power  to  Conservancy 

advocated,  77-9. 
Towing  regulations,  106-110 ;  201-5 ;  217-24. 
Bell  Wharf  Tier,  depth  of  CUuannel  at,  correepon- 

dence  as  to,  7547. 
Berthing  of  steamers  during  winter  months,  con- 
trol of,  3975-7. 
Bills.     See  that  HOe. 

Borrowing  powers,  65 ;  225 ;  282';  1510;  7537. 
Buoying,  powers  as  to,  306-10 ;  1726-36 ;  8520-7. 
Bye-law  s 

Aimendmen^t  of  in  1880,  1384'. 
Barges : 

Kumiber  of  men  employed  on,  1384 ;  11050- 

6  ;  page  575. 
Towing,   106-110;   201-5;   217-24. 
Committee    on    Navigation  *  of    Thames    1879. 

recommendations  of,  covered  4)y,  204-5. 
Enforcement  of,  method  of,  185-03. 
New  code  1898,  185. 
Points  dealt  with,  3. 
Powers  as  to,  4118-30. 

t^ocedure  on  making  of  new  bye-laws,  217-21. 
Speed  of  steamexe,  7549. 
Chairman  in  1894,  1563-6. 

Channel  of  River,  deepening.     See  that  title,  sub- 
heading Thames  Conservanoy. 
Charges : 

Additional  charges,  proposals  as  to,  7433-504; 

7509-19;  7523;  763941. 
Moorings.    See  that  tide. 
Tolls  on  baoge  and  pleasure  traffic,  41. 
Tonnage  dues,   22-4;    1514-20;    2269;    3411; 
page  603. 
Antwerp  Conservancy  charges,  comparison 

with,  2009 ;  3423. 
Exemption  of  <)eirtain  veeaels,  24;  147-8. 
IncreaM  of,  propo«a>Is «a  to,  7484;  7406^; 
7921 ;  page  620. 
Policy  not  eoneidefred  by  Board  pre- 
vious to  1900,  146-6. 
London     lighterage    aiud    tonnage    area, 

3130-1. 
Number,  total  of  foreign-going  and  coast- 
wise vessels  paying,  26. 
Revenue  derived  from,  41-4.- 
Chartings       and      Soundings.       See    sub-heading 

Surreys. 
Coal  derricks,  action  in  reepect  of,  2332-3. 
Committee  on  Navigation  of  Thames  1879,  recom- 
mendations of : 
Action  of  Conservancy  as  to,  75-9 ;  155 ;  217- 

24  •  1384 ;   1404.   • 
Authority  for  river,  -^-9 ;   114 ;  473-84. 
Barges,  navigation  of,  105-10 ;  201-6 ;  217-24. 
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Tbames  Conservancy -continued 

Oommittees  of  Conservancy  lor  Upper  and  Lower 
River,  703;  161-3;  614;  616;  1384;  1408-9; 
pagt  616. 

Definition  of  Upper  and  Lower  Biver,  53. 
Upper  Hiver  Commi>ttee,  approval  of  ezieting 
arrangements  and  of  proposaLs  of  Conservancy 
for  improvement  of  ^ort,  page  617. 
Constitution  of  (BoaaKl,  3;   152-4;    1684-6;    2071; 
3179  ;  7926 ;  page  594-6 ;  616. 
Bill  of  .1894,  procedure  on,  2047-53. 
First  constitution  under  Act  of  1857,  3179. 
Nimiber  of  members,  (ft. 
Shipping  interests,  representation  of,  1385-7; 

2067;  5568. 
Short  Sea  Tradere,  non-representation  of,  3401 ; 
3635;  3539-4L 
Convictions  book,  190-1. 
Creeks  and  inlets,  neglect  of,  8995-6 ;  9026-7. 
Debenture  stock,  issue  of,  65. 
Debts: 

Lower  River  Fund,  125. 
Upper  Biver  Fund,  126-8. 
Docks  : 

Improvements  not  considered    in   scheme   for 

improvement  of  river,  7510-3. 
Ownership  of,  3. 
Dredaisig :  , 

Deposit  of  dredged  material,  237 ;  260  ,^  1712- 

25;  2999;  3019^28;  7562;  7557^. 
Expenditure  on,  59^ ;  111-2  ;  315-24 ;  1609 ; 
1626^;    1661-74;    1685;    1686;    1696-703; 

3e7a 

Inadequacy  of,  3563-71. 

Short  Sea  Traders'  Association,  complaint 
as  to,  3445 ;  35345. 
Leigh  Middle  Shoals.    Stc  that  title. 
Licences : 

Form  of,  5490. 
Bents  derived  from,  41. 
Powers  as  to,  3 ;  166-72  ;  2Q5a-7 ;  213-6 ;  230- 
1;    234;    1501-4;    2040^;    4453-4;    4474; 
8475-6. 
Sewers  Commissioners,  protecting  clauses 
in  Act  of  1894,  page  574. 
Quantity  of  material  dredged,  1703 ;  5464. 
Trinity  House,    communications   as    to,    481 ; 
8512-20. 

(Sfe  also  Channel  of  River,  deepening,  iSiu6- 
heading  ThameH  Conservancy.) 
Dredging  plant.     See  that  title. 
Expenditure,   515-24;  3270^;  3278-9. 
Capital  works,  expenditure  on,  59-63. 
Increase  1888^,  111-2. 
Bevenue  aooount,  41-58. 
Tables  showing,  1683 ;  1686 ;  1696-703 ;  3278. 
Salaries  and  inanagement,  3286. 
Financial  reasons  influencing  expenditure,  3278; 

7120;  7355-60. 
History  of  Ooneervancy,  3 ;  page  613. 
Income : 

Allocation  of  funds,  1570-1. 

Increase,  rate  of,  120. 

Powers  in  relation  to,  208-12. 

Beceipts,  statements  as  to,  41-58 ;  1683 ;  1686 ; 

3270-2;  3278-9. 
Beserve  income  account,  48^  j  59. 
Sources  of,  41 ;  357-8 ;  1514. 
Surplus  in  lower  river  funds,  1626-8. 
Incorporation  of  board,  5. 
Inteirest  on  capital,  3279. 

Ligh'ts  on  river,  acreending,  regulations  as  to,  7551. 
Loans,    rate   of  raisings   7506-7;  7526^;  8033; 

8212-5. 
London  County  Council,  representation  on,  7926 ; 

8139-42. 
Meetings  of  Board  : 

Attendances  at,  68-70 ;  1683. 
Weekly,  66. 
'^  Minneapolis,"  grounding   of,   correspondence  as 

to,  2166-70. 
Pilots,  information  to,  as   to   conditio*   of   river, 

2085;  2164-7;  6669;  7546. 
Policing  of  river  not  "undertaken  by,   84 ;   113-4 ; 

186;  188;   102. 
Policy  with  reference  to  Boyal  Commission,   95- 

101. 
Powers  of: 

Account,    general,    of  powers   and  duties,    3: 

3179. 
Adequacy  of  powers,  197;  205-13. 


Tbames  Conservanoy— con^tnt^. 

Powers  oi-^ontinued. 

Areas  of  jurisdiction,  3;  3130-1;  3343-4. 
Barges.    See  that  svhheading. 
Borrowing  powers,  65 ;  225  ;  252 ;  1510 ;  7537. 
Buoying,  powers  as  to,  306-10 ;  1726-36 ;  8520-7. 
Dredging,     powers    as    to.       See    sub-heading 

Dredging. 
Increase  of  powers,  suggestions  as  to,  2466; 
2479;  2897;  4090-107;  8475-6. 
Committee  on  Navigation  of  Thaaes  1879, 
recommendation  as  to,  75-9;  114;  173- 
84. 
Objections    to,  2005;    2072;    pages    580; 
594-5. 
Limitation  advocated,  2023 ;  2050 ;  2070-6. 
Trinity  House,  authority  of,  in  relation  to : 
Independence  of,  1384;    1305-400;    1648- 

53;  1726-36. 
Overlapping,  instance  of,  2331. 
Trust  Schemes,  recommendations  as  to,  2594 ; 
10133. 
London   Chamber  of  Commerce  scheme, 

10133;  10212. 
London  City  Corporation  scheme,  7919; 

7926. 
London  County  Council  scheme,  7120. 
Beport,  annual,  public  attention  not  called  to  de- 
fects of  river,  page  618. 
Salvage  operations,  3399-400  ;  4089-90 ;  8476-6. 
Sludge,  deposit  in  Barrow  Deep,    Conservancy  no 

power  as  fo,  3006. 
Stairs  and  approaches  to  river,  authority  for,  7547. 
Surveys : 

Chartings  and  soundings  of  river,  305 ;  311^^2. 
Charts  handed  in  by  Mr.  More,  285 ;  1687-9. 
Copies  of  surveys  supplied  to  Trinity  House, 

453;  466-9. 
Extent  of,  1710-1. 
Tides,  gauging,  311-4. 

Towing,  regulations  as  to,  105-10 ;   201-5 ;  217^. 
Trinity  fiouse : 

Communications    with    as    to   dredging,    481 ; 

1730-4;  8512-20. 
Bepresenlation  on,  3 ;  453 ;  469. 
Vessels,  speed  of,  regulations  as  to,  3723^ ;  7549 ; 
7559-68. 
Convictions  for  disregard  of,  7560. 
Visits  to  other  ports,  no  instructions  as  to  given  to. 

engineer,  361. 
Wharves: 

Licences,  granting,  procedure  as  to,  198-200". 
Private,  control  of,  limit  of,  137. 
Public,  none  owned  by  Conservancy,  3. 
Woods  and  Forests,  Commissioners  of,  returns  and> 

payments  to,  3 ;     38 ;  40  ;  1683.. 
Tantlet  Channel : 

Buoying  of,  not  undertaken  by  Thames  Con- 
servancy, 306^10;  1730-4 
Salvage  operations,  Thames  Conservancy,  limit 
as  to,  3400. 

TlUUDlOS       SmllAllkl&^Ilty       flooding,      precautionH . 
against,  6772-3. 

Tbames  Fisheries  Bye-Laws  1893,  3. 

TbAines  Lierhtermen's  BiU  1901, 10410-3 ;  10430> 
4;  10511;  10646;  page   574. 
Copy  of,  10409. 
Petitions  supporting,  10409 ;  10473-6  ;  page  578.. 

Thames  NaTigation  Act  1866,  3. 

Thames,  Blver : 

Bar,  non-existen<ie  of,  3045-6. 

Bends  in  river,  shortening,  powers  of  Thames  Oon. 

servancy  as  to,  3. 
Channel  of  river.     See  that  title. 
Crown  rights  to  bed  and  foreshores.    See  Woods  and 

Forests,  Commissioners  of. 
Estuaryl 

Deepening,  buoying,  etc.,  funds  for,  provisien 
from     Imperial     source     advocated,     3443 ; 
3513-6. 
Thames  Conservancy,  extension  of  powers  a& 

to,  3. 
Waterways,  unused,  9326. 
Floods.     See  that  title. 
Flow  of : 

Improvement,  in,  records  of,  3131-4 ;  3147-521 

Beturns  as  to,  3155. 

Biohmond  half-tide  look,  effect  on,  3136-46. 
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Ttianies  "River—contmued. 

Flow  of — continued. 

Tidal  flow  : 

Deepening  of  Fiver,  effect  on,  3130. 

Experiments  as  to,  3131. 

(High  and  low  onrater  at  ^ring  and  neap 

tides,  772-9. 
Limit  of,  3342-3. 
Upland  flow,  natural  and  actual,  3155-64-. 
Water  companies,  abstraction  by,  effect  of  on, 
3131;  3165-64. 
■  Ice,  difficulties  from,  rarity  of,  3486. 
tfud  in,  increase  of,  6868-70. 
ftirifioaiion  of,  expenditure  on  in  1899,  3278. 
Tributaries  of,  inclusion  in  Trust  Scheme,  2607-9. 
See  also  Thamee  Conservancy.)     ' 

Thames    River   Dock  and  Harbonr  Beard, 

formation  advocated  by  City  Corporation.  See 
Trust,  sub-heading  London,  City  Corporation 
Skiheme. 

Thames    River   Prevention   of   Floods    Aot 

1879,  3035-a 

Thames  Steam  Tugr  and  IdgrhteraRe  Company : 

Accidents,  liability  in  cases  of,  3767-72 ;  3806-25 ; 

4069-70. 
Business  and  capital  of,  3767. 
Charge  on  goods  and  barges  proposed,  effect  of  on, 

pa4;e  613. 
Men  employed  by,  number  of,  3788-94. 
Railway  companies,  business  with,  3767  ;  3798-802. 
Tonnage   conveyed  by  company's  barges,    average 

yearly,  3767.' 
Witness  representing,  3703;  3766. 

Thames  Steamboat  Company : 

Ox)mmodore  Captain  of,  11479 ;   11482. 

Vessels  of,  tonnage,  carrying  capacity,  etc.,  11482. 

Thames     Tunnel*    precant.ionn  an  to    drefiging    over, 
necessity  for,  3063;   3074-7. 

Thames    Traffic    Committee.     See    title    Com- 
mittees, sub-heading  Navigation  of  Thames  1879. 

Thames  Watermen  and  Lierhtermen*s  Bill, 

1890,  10451. 

Committee  on.     See  Committees. 

Copy  of,  10646. 

Petition  opposing,  10459-64;    10646. 

Tidal  Cuts,  scheme  for,  objections  to,  6771. 

Tidal  Flow  of  River: 

Deepening  of  Channel,  effect  of  on,  3130. 
Experiments  as  to,  3131. 

Hi^h  and  low  water  at  spring  and  neap  tides,  772-9. 
Limit  of,  3342^. 

Tidal  Trainingr  Walls.    See  Training  Walls. 

Tide  Gangres : 

Additional    advocated,   4259-62. 
Automatic  : 

London    County    Council    and    Metropolitan 

Board  of  Works,  provision  of  by,  3131. 
Thames  Conservancy,  provision  of  by,  313. 
Chapman  Lighthouse,  4260-2. 

Tide  SisrnalS*  establi»hmnnt  near  Southend  advocated, 
4146-8;   4150-2;  4233. 

Tiers,  discharge  at,  advantages  of,  3533. 


Doch  * 

Accommodation  at,   661-2  ;  786 ;   1219 ;  2199-202 ; 
5605;   6017;   8332;   8388-94;   9352. 
Improvements     oonrtemplated     and    discussed, 
807-11;    2091;    2138-42;    2188-9;     6662-3; 
6604;  6609. 
Act  of  Parliaments-Tilbury  Bock  Act  1882,  5897- 

Atlantic   Transport  Company,   dock   occupied   by, 
2173. 
Improvement  discussed,  5662. 
Barges  using: 

Charges     for     lighterage,     2496-504;  2923-4; 

8710-11. 
Docking  and  undocking,  6700. 
Major   and  Field,   Mesaztt.,    experience  as  to 

lighterage,  2961. 
Necessity  for  liffiit«?»ce,  2115 ;  2117-24 
Kumber  of,  6703 ;  6738-9. 


Tilbury  Di^clL—cojitinned. 

Bertha,  appropriated :  ^ 

Agreements  as  to,  5676 ;  5918-20. 
Unlet,  6010. 

Channel  of  river : 

Deepening  and  widening  advisable,  2191-5. 
Depth  of  at  dock  entrance,  786 ;  7016. 
Charges,  11657-67. 

Concreting  of  quays  and  sheds,  786 ;  6704. 
Construction  of,  786 ;  6771. 

Competition  resulting  from,  5587. 
Financial  result  of,   2917-24. 
Crane  equipment,  786;  5179. 
Customs,    Board    ol,    regulations,    3730;  3760-2; 

3962. 
Depth  of  water  in  dock  and  on  sills,  786 ;  794-7 ; 

7016. 
Description  of,  786-817. 

Disciharge  and  delivery  of  cargoes,  2466  ;  2767. 
Amount  discharged  and  quay  space  provided, 

6905. 
Rail    and    water,    delivery    by,    respectively, 
table  showing,  S580. 

Time  occupied  in  : 
Grain,  10022A 
Green  fruit,  9475. 

Tables     showing,     2734:    2740-2;    6905; 
6009-10. 
Undertaking  of  discharge  by  Dock  Company, 
6905 

Dredging  in  dock,  786. 

Frozen  meat  trade,  accommodation  for,  8332 ;  8388- 

94;  9352. 
Grain  cargoes,   railway  accommodation,  defects  of, 

2199-202. 
Graving  docks,  786  ;  1996-6. 
Improvements  contemplated  and  discussed,  807-11 ; 

2091;  2138-42;    2188-9;    5662-3;  6604;  6609. 
Jetty  system,  advantages  of,  2807. 
Labour,  employment  of,  6905. 
"Knuckle,"  description  of,  2735. 
Machinery,  786. 

Mud  in  River  at,  786 ;  797-803 ;  6895-6. 
New  Dock,  construction  advocated,  3898-901 ;  3944. 
Position  of,   distance  from   London,  786;    812-4; 

1212:    2091;   2115;     2117-24;    2257;    2428-32; 

2961-4;  3536;  4828;  4855;  4807-9. 

Quays  : 

Description  of,  786. 

Inside  Basin,  quay  without  locks,  5605;  5801; 

5804-8. 
Length  of  per  acre,  6703. 

Railway   communication   with  Dock,    786 ;    2091 ; 
2118;  2123;  2158-61;  2227-31;  2428-32. 
Grain  Cargoes,  no  facilities  for,  2199-202. 
Proportion  of  goods  delivered  by   rail,    table 
showing,  5580. 
Roads  leading  to,  7938. 

Sheds,  786  ;  428-9  ;  2091 ;  5179. 

Concreting  of,  786 ;   6704. 

Separation  of  Warehoiwing  from  Dock  business, 
difficulty  of,  6680-3. 
Structural  repairs  needed,  2428;    2430. 

Tea  cargoes    discharged  at,    427-8;   2742;    8668; 

8680. 
Towing  charge,  2961. 
Tugs  in,  786  ;  4005. 

Vessels  entering  Dock,  786. 

Atlantic  Transport  Company,  2173  ;  5662. 

National  Steamship  Company,  2173. 

Orient  Steam  Navigation  Company,  2084. 

Tonnage  of,  643-61. 

Wool  Vessels,  8915-6. 
Width  of  Dock,  6767-9. 
Working  of  Dock,  2090-1. 

TilbniT    LifiThteraffe    ComiMuiy,   contract  %ntii 
Royal  Albert  Dock  Company,  8437 ;  ©465. 

Timber  Trade : 

Accommodation  and  facilities  for,  1739;  1742: 
1757-9;  2208;  2236-48;  4827;  ©196-7;  9207; 
9240;  9277-83;  9690-2;  9697-8;  9708-10;  9724- 
6;  9771-2;  9824-35. 

American  hard  wood  trade.     See  that  *itfe. 

Charges,  2208 ;  2211 ;  2213-8 ;  2223 ;  4080-1 ;  9696- 

Deals,  dock  accommodation  for,  4828. 
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Timber  Trs^e— continued. 

Dischai*go  and  delivery  ol  cargoes : 
Barges ,  discharge  into,  2219-^1. 

increase    in  custom    of,  7581-4 ;    9695-7 ; 

9740-9. 
llegulations  as  to  Bills  of  Lading,  tallying, 
etc,,  9764-9  ;  9780. 
Electrical  transporters,  introduction  of,  7038; 

7110-5;  969a^;  9849-52. 
Liverpool,  regulations  as  to,  4490. 
Methods  adopted,  1759-63 ;  2206. 
Quays,  discharge  on  : 

Accommodation  for,  2208 ;    2241-8. 
Advantages  of,  2219-21 ;  2236-40. 
Shortages,  9695-7 ;  9740-9 ;  9759-70 ;  9776-88  ; 

9794-806;   9639-42. 
Steamers,   iniroduction  of,   eifect  of  upon  dis- 
charge, 969;  9714-23. 
Time  occupied  :        .    . 

Average    number    of    standards  per    day, 

9691;  9789-90. 
Decrease  in  lupidity,  2208. 
Importance  of  rapidity,  2225-6. 
Sorting  and  piling  timber,  9691. 
Wharves,  comparison  with  Docks/  3901. 
Distribution  ol  goods  in  London  district,  7592-9 ; 

7611-4;  9737-8;  9843. 
Glasgow,  accummodatibn  at,  5018;   5032. 
Import  trade : 

L<jndon  and  United  Kingdom  1699,  9690. 
Season  trade,  9691. 
Increase  in,  1739-40 ;  1765-6. 
Limehouse  Dock,  3624-8. 
Liverpool : 

Charges  at,  2210. 
llegulations  at,  4490. 
Mahogany.     See  that  title. 
Sawn  wood  goods,  1739  ;  1780-2 ;  7681. 
Standards : 

Average  number  dLsohai-ged  per  day,  9601. 
Measurement  of,  9789-90. 
Transfer  to  other  Ports,  1753 ;  1869 ;  7578. 
Trandiipment  stations,  use  of  tidal  rivers  as,  sug- 
gested, 2326;  9791-3. 
Warehouse    and     storage    accommodation,     1739 ; 
,  1742  ;  1767-9 ;  4827. 
Weight  of  goods  compared  with  tonnage  of  shipe, 

1782. 
Witnesses  representing.  2208 ;  9194  ;  9228 ;  9689. 

Tin: 

Proiluction  of.  United  Kingdom  as  compared  willi 

world's  production,  9135. 
Unmanufactured,  trade  of  jpuit  t.f  London  in.  9149. 

Tobaooo : 

Charges,  1314  ;  1377-8 ;  5608. 

Customs  uificers,  overtime  payments,  676 ;  696. 

Discharge  and  distribution  of,  440-1. 

Barges,  conveyance  in,  10866, 
Duty  on,  366. 
Loudon  Chaml>er  iA  Commerce,   negotiations   with 

Dock  Companies  as  to,  1193-4. 
Refuse,  removal  from  wareliouses,  425. 
Transhipment  trade,  London  and  United  Kingdom, 

table  showing,  3225. 
Weighing  and  taring,  366. 

Tod,  Mr.  John  Henry,  director  of  London  and  India 
Dookfi  Company,  5616. 

Tolpatt  and  Company,  letter  from,  as  to  dis- 
charge of  cai'goes,  and  detention  of  barges,  9229 ; 
9245-6;  9249-53;  9265-76;  9288-94. 

Tonnage  of  Vessels.     See  Yeesels. 

Tonnage  Dues.  See  Thames  Conservancy,  sub- 
heading Charges. 

Tooley  Street,  condition  of,  7940. 
Tow-Paths,  expenditure  on.  3278. 

Tower  Bridge  Fairway,  deptli  of  Channel  at, 
3403. 


Towing  of  Barge^•    See  Barges. 


.  ':  >'f  i  s 
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Trade  and  Port  of  London;-'  quotation'  from 
page  582.  • 

Trade  of  Port. of  Liondon:  . 

Classification  of  different  kinds  of  tr^de,  5156-60. 
Comparison  with  other  Ports,  page  619-20. 
Foreign  Porte,  •?017 ;  7021-6 ;  7028-35. 
Dock  accommodation  in  relation  to,  3206-69 ;  3360 ; 
7890-916. 


Local  consumption  trade,  security  of,  6157  ;  5163. 
London  Chi 
page  591. 


ption  t 
ber  of 


/ V  r r 

Commerce,  representative  of. 


National  importance  of,  1206  ;   5148  ;  5243 ;   5337- 

8;   7120;    7176-6L 
Season  trail e,  5584. 
Shifting  from  Port  of  London,  possibility  of,  pa^jn 

624. 
{See  also  Lnports  and  Exports.) 

Trade  Mark  of  Short  Sea  Tradei^s'  Association,  3400. 

Training   Walls,  construction  of,  suggested,  2999 ; 
3019-20;  3108-9. 
Cost  of,  estimate  of,  5460. 

Dredging  in  Leigh  Middle  Shoals,  eifect  on  neces- 
sity for,  6476-87. 

Tramp    Steamers,  docking   and    berthii^,    6900 ; 
6906. 

Transhipment   Stations,     fonuation     on    Tidal 
Rivers  in  Essex  suggested,  2326 ;  9791-3. 

Transhipment  Trade : 

Allan  Lme,  eifect  on,  of  development  of  German 

Ports,  2260. 
Cai^oes  entering  London  and  remaining  qn  Board 

for  exportation,  3407-11. 
Charge  ou.  goods,  proposed : 

Effect  on  trade,  2170;    2906;  3447-8;    3776; 

3803-6;  3969. 
Exemption     of     transhipment    goods,     6596; 

5626-8;  6788-91;   6468-77;  9166-74. 
Views  as  to  desirability  of,  2170 ;  2960 ;  8990  : 
9073-5. 
Colonial  produce,  8686. 

Decline  in,  Port  of  London^  2361 ;  2406-2 ;   3238- 
41;    3407-11;    3986-91;    4931-2;    6167-63; 
6596;  7386-9;  7836-7;  8661;  8670;  8685, 
Table  shoTving,  3225. 
Facilities  of  Bort  of  London  for,  9301 ;  9323-5. 
Fluctuations  in,  3411 ;  3969 ;  3986-7 ;  8661 ;  -8670. 
General  Steam  Navigation  Company : 
Bill  of  Lading  introduced  by,  3407. 
Beturns  as  to,  3411. 
Liverpool,  4632-3. 

Merchandise  Marks  Act,  effect  of  on,  3400;  3407: 

3411. 
Metal  trade: 

Exemption   from   proposed    charge  on    ffoods. 

9168-74. 
Proportion    of   goods    dealt   with  in  Port   of 
London,  9164-7. 
Orwell,  River,  2326. 

Outports,  competition  with  London,  740-3;-  3226; 

3632. 
Beturns  as  to,  740-3  ;  3226. 
Revival,  possibility  of,  2361. 
Short  Sea  Traders,  3632. 
Tea  trade  : 

Advantages  of  Port  of  London  for,  8661. 

Increase  and  su.bflequent  decline,  8661 ;  8670 

Table  showing  trade  of  London  and  of  United 
Kingdom,  3226. 

Value  of  tea  transhipped,  8661 ;  8671-3. 

Travers  and  Sons,  Messrs.,  claims  made  for  dis- 
count by,  8691. 

Treasury,     representation     on    Trust    advocated    by 
London  County  Council,  7121 ;  7202-9. 

Treport,  j  ute  trade,  9380-6. 

Tributaries   of  River,  inclusion  in  lYust   scheme 


Tower  Bridgre  Navigation  Bye-Laws    1896, 3.      Trieste,  competition  with  London,  6161. 


Towing   charges     from     Tilbury,     comparison    with 
charges  from  Victoria  and  Albert  Docks,  2861. 

4136 


Trinity   High   Water,   standard  accepted   by  Joint 
Committee,  772. 
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Tr laity  House: 

Admiralty  (Charts,  suf  ply  to,  453. 
Admiralty  courts,  repfeaentatiou  on,  453. 
Buoying.     See  UtQt  title. 
Channel  of  Birer  deepening  : 

Additional  work  for  Trinity  House  in  event  of, 

8604-7. 
Representations  to  Board  of  Trade  as  to  neces- 
Bity  for,  403. 
Dock  Masters,    examination   and   certification    of, 
470-5. 

Dredging : 

Conmiunicatione  to  DiaiBies  Oonflervancy  as  to, 

481;  1730^;  8612-20. 
Fundfl  and  powers  for  not  possessed  by  Trinity 

House,  404;  500. 
Licences,  eole  right  of  granting,   withdrawal, 
454. 
Iixpenditure  and  revenue,  3270-2 ;  3278-0. 
Economical  working  of  Board,  8475. 
JSalaries    and    management,    expenditure    ou, 
3285. 
Lightermen  or  watermen,   licensing  of  seamen  as, 

10413. 
Lighting.     See  that  title. 

Pilotage.     See  that  title. 
Powers  of : 

Area  of  jurisdiction,  448 ;  480-00 ;  3343-4. 

Duties  and  powers,  446-52  ;  401-2. 

Retention  o^  certain  powers  advocated,  8460; 

8472;  8475;  10130. 
Salvage  operations,   %>eyond   limits  of   Thames 

Oonsennancy,  3400. 
Thames  Conservancy,  Powers  of,  in  relation  to  : 
Drawlbadcs  attending,  405-7 ;  2331. 
Independence  of,   1384;    1305-400;   1648- 
53;  1726-36. 
Trust  schemes,  recommendations  as  to : 

London    Ohamiber  of    Commerce    scheme, 

10130;   10212. 
London,  City  Corporation  scheme,  7010. 
London  County  Council  scheme.  7120-1. 
{See  also  titles  Buoydng,  Lifting,  and  Pilotage.) 
Slu(ke  deposit  in  Barrow  Deep,  powers  as  to,  2000 ; 

3002-11;   30B7-3L 
Survevs,    soundings,     and    information    to   Pilots, 
4226-0;     4302^;     4321-30;     437»M;     5560; 
8460  ;  6472 ;  8475. 
Thames  Conservancy : 

Representation  on,  3 ;  453 ;  460. 
Surveys,  copies  of,  supplied  to  Trinity  House, 
453;  466-0. 
Working  of : 

Economy  in,  8475. 

Satisfactory  for  Port  of  London,  401-2. 


Trust: 

Advantages  of,   compared   with  private   ownership 
and  municipal  management,  4494-7  ;  4601  ;  4606  ; 
4704-7  ;  4703-6  ;  4802-5. 
Amalgamation    of    Dock     Companies,     alternative 

sdieme,  5250^^. 
Area  of  jurisdiction,  7120. 

Charges,  levy  by,  views  as  to,  1261 ;  2104 ;  2127- 
34;  2137;  2170;  2182-4;  2265;  2348;  2570; 
2504;  2740;  2772-00;  2822;  2820-31;  2041; 
2044^1 ;  2060-1 ;  2965-7 ;  10604-10 ;  10637-0 ; 
pages  606  ;  600  ;  620 ;  624. 
(See  also  G^ods,  charges  on,  svh-Jieading  Trust.) 
Constitution   of,    views   as    to,    2104-11;     2478-0; 

2504;  pages  603-4;  614. 
Discharge  of  Cargoes : 

Improvement  under,  probable,  2708. 
Labour  for,   supply  hj  Trust  not    advocated, 
2061. 
Expenses  of  Trust  taking  over  Dock  property  and 

River  administration,  7027. 
Funds,    provision   of,  2438-44;    5840-50;    642x-3 ; 
0053-8  ;  0104-6  ;  pages  501  ;  605  ;  622. 

(See  also  suh-headings,   Charges  and  Rates   oi 
London  as  security.) 
Government  Aid  to.  2444  ;  5245-5  ;  5336  ;  8362-72  ; 
pages  617 ;  620-1. 
London,    City  Corporation   scheme.     See  that 
sub-heading. 
Income,  estimate  jrf,  2104-11;   7027. 

Scui\:e8  of,  2772. 
Lalbonr  for  discharge  of  cargoes,   supply  by  not  ad* 


Tmst — ctmlinued. 

Loans,  raising  by,  2504 ;  2760-71 ;  5620-6 ;  page  620. 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Scheme : 

Acts  of  Parliament  for  regulation  of,  10133. 
Area  of  jurisdiction,  10133;  10130;  10306. 
Bye-lAws,  10133. 
Charges,  levy  ol: 

Barges,    charge   on,    inen)edient,    10135; 

10242-6. 
Goods     and     shipping,     10133;    10135; 
10130  ;  10180-200 ;   10206-0 ;  10217- 
31;  10373-7. 
All  goods,  levy  on,  10135. 
Basis  of  calculations  as  to,  10325-33. 
Exports,  eKemption  of,  10130. 
Jnoome  from,  estimate,  10130. 
Tranahipmeent   goods,    exemption  of, 

10202. 
Value  and  weight  of  goods  in  relation 
to,  10134. 
Committee  for  consideration  of  Scheme,  1280-4 ; 

10134. 
Conference  as  to,  10134-5;    10247-50. 
Conflicting  interests,  10135. 

Constitution     of    Board,     10133;     10130-41; 
10210-3;  10342. 
Municipal  and  govemmeint  representation 

on,  10135  ;  10141. 
Shipowners  and  traders,  detail  work  to  be 
undertaken  by,  10136  ;  10141 ;  10314-24. 
Cost  of  scheme,  estimate  of,  10135-0  ;  10254-5  ; 

10378-86. 
Criticism    of    scheme,    7021;    0301;    10133; 
10135  ;  pages  577  ;  584  ;  501-2  ;  600 ;  616-7  ; 
621-2;   625-6. 
Discharge  of  cargoes,  10287-07. 
Docks : 

Administration  of,  10133. 

Construction  of  new  docks,   powers  as  to 

10133. 
Valuation  of,  10135-8  ;  10250-5  ;  10371-2  ; 
10378^. 
Dredging    of    seaward   channels    and    shoals, 

10133  ;  10130. 
Expenditure  on  maintenance  and  improvements, 
estimates  of,   10138-0  ;    10232-6  ;    10277-86 ; 
10370-81;   10383;   10366-08. 
Financial  aid  from  public  authorities,  10133. 
Girdlestone,    Mr.   F.    B.,   letter  from   as  to, 

10135. 
Grain  cargoes,  handling,  10287-00. 
Income : 

Estimate  of,  10130. 
Sources  of,  10133. 
Lightermen,  representation  on  Trust  in  event 

oi  charge  on  <Nirges,  10133. 
Lighting  and  buoying,  retention  of  powers  bv 

Trinity  House,  10130. 
Loans,     raising,    10133;     10136-0;    10256-60; 

10208-306. 
Meik,  Mr.  P.  W.,  letter  from  as  to,  10135. 
Objects  of  Trust,  10133. 
iXvment  of  members,  10141. 
Pilotage,  powers  as  to,  10133 ;  10130. 

l*owers  under  scheme,  10133  ;  10130  ;  10212-6 ; 

10307-10. 
Preparation  of  scheme,  10120-32. 
1 'resident    and    Vice-President,    election    uf, 

10133-0. 
I'urchase  scheme,  10133  ;  10270  ;  10311-3. 
Basis  of,  10133  ;  10141-2 ;  10146-50  ;  10261 

70. 
Cost  of,  10135-8 ;  10250-5 ;  10378-80. 
Disputes   as  to   valuation,  settlement  of, 

10133. 
Hay's     Wharf,     exclusion     from     scheme 

10312-3. 
llivenside  Property,  powers  as  to,   10133: 

10201;  10334-5. 
Warehouses.     See  that  svh-]ieading, 
Rate-in-aid,   levy   of,    10133;    10135;    10139; 

10141;   10203-4;  10341-2. 
Thames  Conservancy,  retention  of  powers  abov« 

Richmond  Lock,  10133. 
Timber  cargoes,  handling,  10201-7. 
Views,  general,   of  Chamber  of  Commerce  as 
to  Trust,  before  formation  of  scheme,  1216 ; 
1252-66. 
Warehouses,  eotclusioo.  from  scheme,  10132-3; 
10135;  10142-5;  10155-88;  1023M1. 
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Tmst — oonhnuea, 

LomdosL  Ohambeir  of  Oommieroe  Scheme— oimMiHMd. 

WarehoueeSy  exclosiiMi  from  edhekne — eonHnued. 

Be-sale    of    whaires,    warehoasesy     and 

sheds,   10133;   10138;    10165-9;    10171- 

2;   10272-6;  1034^2;  10366-70. 

Short  Time  warahouBes,  re^ulatiosis  as  to, 

10133;  10340-64;  10365-70. 
Timber  trade,  views  ae  to,  10290-7. 
London,  Oity  Corporaiioii  Scheme : 

AccommodatioiL,  increase  under,  7029. 
Allocation  of  funds  to  improvemenit  of  water- 
ways, 8267-60. 
Appeal,  TrihuDal  of,  7019 ;  8192-4 ;  8273-8. 
Area  of  jurisdiction,  7927. 
Authority : 

Extent  of,  7919. 

Independent  of  all  other  public  bodies, 
7919 ;  7924 ;  7926 ;  8077. 
Barses,  charge  on: 

Decision   as    to    not    arrived    at,  7925; 

7963-7  ;  8230  ;  8239-40. 
Representation  of  lightermen  on  Trust  in 
event  of  levy  of,  8279-82. 
Berths  for  vessels,  allotment  of,  8287. 
Bill  for  formation  of  Trust,    introduction  by 

Government  advocated,  8022-3. 
Charges,  levy  on  goods  and  shipping  advocated, 
7919  ;  7925  ;  7927-9  ;  7934  ;  7949-50  ;  7953-4  ; 
7958-67  ;  8007-9  ;  8060-5  ;  8183-92  ;  8206-11 ; 

8241-6. 
Incidence  of,  7919-20 ;  8007-9  ;  8143-55. 
Income  to  be  derived  from : 

Application  of,  7928  ;  8257-60. 
Estimate  on  basis  of  Liverpool  tariff, 
7927-8;    8066-72;    8063-91;    8008- 
110 ;  8161-6  ;  8283-6. 
Labour  performed  by  port  authority,  leivy 
in»sx>ective  of,  7928. 
Constitution  of  Board,  7919  ;  7926  ;  8037-41 ; 
8263-72 ;  8279-€8. 
Consumers,  non-representation  of,  8155. 
Customs,  Board  of,  non-representaitioo.  of, 

8261-4. 
London,  City  Corporation,  representation 
on,  7919 ;  8039-40. 
Election  of  members,  8042-4. 
Interests  represented,  7921-4. 
London  County   Council,    non-representa- 
tion of,  7926-7  ;  8010-7  ;  8030-2  ;  8129-37. 
Minute  of  Proceedings   of    Court   of 
Common  Council  as  to,  8322-4. 
Wharfingers   and   Lightermen,  non-repre- 
sentation of  as  such,  8231-4;  8239-40; 
8246;  8255-6. 
Criticism  of  scheme,  pages  582  ;  599-602  ;  600  ; 

616-7  ;  621 ;  624. 
Debt,  interest  and  sinking  fund,   estimate  of 

7927 ;  8096-7. 
Discharge  of  caigoes,  regulations  as  to,  7928-9  ; 
7066. 
,    Expenditure  on  maintenance,   improvements, 
etc.,  estimate  of,  7927 ;  6092-6. 
Financial  aid  from  other  public  bodies,  objec- 
tions to,  7920-2. 
Government  as  guarantors  for  scheme — creation 
of  stock- as  trustee  security,  7919  ;  7922  ; 
7924  ;  7946-58  ;  7989-8006  ;  8018  ;  8055  ; 
8185. 
Date  of  resolution  as  to,  8167-79  ;  8200-3. 
Minute  of  proceedings  of  Court  of  Common 
Council  as  to,  8322-4. 
Improvements  to  be  undertaken,  7919. 
Income: 

Application  of,  7928 ;  8257-60. 
Estimate   of   amount  to  be  derived  from 
charges,     based     on     Liverpool     tariff, 
7927-8  ;    8066-72  ;    8083-91  ;    8008-110  ; 
8161-6  ;  8283-6. 
Surplus,  estimate  of,  7927 ;  8097. 
Lightermen,  repreeentation  on  Tnist  in  event 

of  charge  on  barges,  8270-82. 
Loans,  raising,  80^6. 
Lord  Mayor  as  returning  officer,  7919. 
Mercantile  interests  of  port,  consideration  of 

in  administration  of  funds,  8195-7. 
Number  of  members,  7919. 
Purchase  scheme : 

*Dock  Companies'  undertakings,  purchase 
of.  7919  ;  7943  ;  8055  ;  8117-21. 
Cost   of,    estimate    of,    7924;    7927; 
7941-5;    8056-9;    8064-5;    8004-5; 
8167-60. 
Pl4noiple  to  be  adopted,  8111-5. 
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London,  City  Coxporation  Qckem^—eonHnutd. 
Purchase  scheme — eontiwued. 
Moorings,  private,  8160. 
Railways,  7919  ;  8046-50 ;  8157. 
Warehouses  and  wharves.     jSfee  that  suk- 
heading. 

Railway  Companies: 

Agreements  with,  7910 ;  8048-9 ;  8227-30. 
Purchase  of,  extent  advocated,  7019 ;  8046- 

50;  8157. 
Repreeentation  on  Tmst^  7019 ;  8010-81 ; 

8117-24;  8320. 

Report    of    Special    Committee   of    Oomsioii 
Council   on,    7919;    8010-21:    8D7.$4 : 
8320. 
Minute  of  Proceedings  of  Court  of  Oobu  jioq 
Council  on,  copy  <tf,  8321-4w 

Services  to  be  performed  for  vessels,  8288-04 

Summary  of  reoommendations  made  by  Ci^ 

Corporation,  7027. 
Warehouses  and  wharves,  inclusion  in  scheme, 
7919;  7924. 
Competition  resulting  from,  7934;   7968- 
88  ;  8117-21 ;  8158-9  ;  8216-69  ;  8295-301. 
Erection    of    warehouses,    powers   as   to, 
8051-4. 

London  County  Council  Scheme : 
Anea  of  jurisdiotion,  7120. 
Aiguments  in  favour  of  Trust,  7120 ;  7365-60 : 

7480-Oa. 
Borrowing  powers,    7121. 
Capital  to  be  raised,  7120. 

Control  of  ezpenddtnre^   7121;    7188^; 

710^201 ;  7232 ;  7268-5 ;  7450-2. 
Rate  of  raising,    7180;    7182;    7414-80; 

7472-7. 
Securij^  for,  7120-1 ;  7457-60. 
Ohaiges,  effect  on,  7133-44;  7216^21;  7892-4; 
7371-64. 
Baiges,  charges  on,  vietws  as  to,  7156-62. 
Constitution  of  Board,  7120-1 ;  7128-32  ;  7802  ; 
7204-10 ;  7233-40  ;  7256-65  ;  7205-a 
Security  for  Trust,  effect  of  on,  7299-308. 
Wharfingers  not  represented  as  such,  7426- 
32  ;  7439-49  ;  7479. 
Criticism    of    scheme,  7921 ;  7924-6  :  7955-6 ; 
8032-4  ;  8181-2  ;  pages  582  ;  585-7  ;  500  ;  600  ; 
623. 
Economy  in  administration,  7120 ;  7171. 
Government  aid,  7120  ;  7143-9  :  7X76-82  ;  7202- 

3 ;  7207-0. 
Improvements  to  be  undertaken,  7120 ;  7361- 

70 ;  7400-2. 
Income,  surplus,  application  of,  7121  ;  7211. 
Interest  and  Sinking  Fund,  7120-1. 
Labour,  employment  of,  7308-11. 
London,    City    Corporation,    members    of    on 

Council,  attitude  towards  scheme,  8032-4. 
Powers  of  Trust,  7120  1  :  7403-14. 
Profits,  7121 ;  7210-1. 

Purchase  of  Dock   Companies'   undertakings, 
7120-1. 
Arbitration  in  event  of,  7150-1  ;  7284-0. 
Cost  of,  estimate  of,  7121 ;  7302-0. 
Extent  of  purchase  scheme,  7152-5  ;  7841- 

5  ;  7250-2  ;  7467-71. 
Transfer    of    property,    7123-7 ;    7264-0 ; 

7466-0. 
Warehouses,    inclusion   of,  7152-5 ;    7246- 
55  ;  7424-49  ;  7461-6. 
Rate  in  aid,  7121  ;   7212-5 ;   7230-2 ;  7468-6 ; 

7463-6. 
Remuneration  not  to  be  received  by  membevs, 

7120. 
Representation  of  London  County  Council  on 

Board,  7121 ;  7131 ;  7299-302. 
Resolution  of  March  24th,  1806,  and  report  of 
Januarv   17th,   1901,    as  to,   7122 ;   7163-0 ; 
7225-0;  7320-55. 
Warehouses,  inclusion  in  scheme,  competition 
with    whaifingers    resulting   from,    7152-5 : 
7246  55  ;  7424-40  ;  7461-6. 
Willingness  of  members  to  undertake  duties. 
7145-7  ;  7102-6  ;  7303-7. 

Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  BoarA  suggested  as 
model  for  Trust,  1252-6  ;  2165  ;  2182-4 ;  2265  ; 
2201-2  ;  2319  ;  7120-1 ;  7146  ;  71934 ;  7204-11 ; 
72958  ;  7300  ;  7440-2  ;  pages  500-1 ;  610. 

Powers    of.    2170;    2182-4;     2260;   2310;    2326; 
2345-7;   2504;   2768;   2941;  11517;  11523-0. 

SB 
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TruBt— continued. 
Purchase: 

Cost  of,  eftimate  of,  6626. 

Compulsory  purckase,  allowance  for, 
2682-9. 
£xtent    advocated,    2330-42;    2594;    2625-6; 
2664-78  ;  2717-24  ;  5626. 
All  waterside  interests,  2594;  2604-13. 
Foreehore,  2625-6. 
Mileage  of  riTer  frcmtage,  2679-81. 
Quay  space,  2972-4. 

Warehouses.     See  suh-hecLcLing  Warehousea 
and  W'haires,  inclusion  in  scheme. 
Lands  Clauses  Acts,  purchase  under,  2683-7. 
Revenue  and  expenses  of  Trust,  estimate  of, 

7927. 
Views  as  to,  pages  604-5 ;  620. 
(Sep  also  sub-headings  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Scheme ;    London,   City   Corporation 
Scheme ;     and     London     Counly     Council 
Scheme.) 
Rates     of    London     as     security,     views    as     to 
1261-3;   2106-11;    2438-42;   2570;    2594;    2703 
16;   2779-82;    2820;    2945-51;    2961;    29804, 
2987-94  ;  5243-5  ;  5330 ;  5333-5  ;  7924  ;  8035-6  ; 
8362-72  ;  9332-43  ;  pages  620  ;  622-4. 
Short  3ea  Traders'  Association,  views  aa  to,  3446  ; 

3484  ;  3518  ;  3527. 
Substitution    of    Trust  for  municipal  control,  in- 
stance of,  5321-5  ;  3327-31 ;  3334-6. 
Trade,  shifting  from  Port  of  London,  possibility  of, 

effect  of  on  Trust,  page  624. 
Tributaries  of  river,  inclusion  of  in  scheme,  2607-9. 
Views  as    to,  generally,  1138-9;   1216;  1252-66 
1322  ;  2212  ;  2289-92  ;  2319  ;  2466  ;  2478  ;  2580 
2651-3;    2664;    2740;    2820-2;    2897-8;    2941 
2960-1;    3331;    4008;   8331;   8354-6;   8357-72 
8739  ;  8819  ;  8884  ;  8926-7  ;  8942-3  ;  9195  ;  9200 
9301 ;  9331 ;  9864  ;  9944  ;  10019  ;  10077-8  ;  10602 
11517-29  ;  page  590. 
Warehouses    and    wharves,    inclusion  in  schema 
views   as    to,    1252-61;   2028-9;  2061;  2135-6,- 
2480  ;  2530-45  ;  2594  ;  2604-6  ;  2616-7  ;  2664-73  ; 
2717-24  ;  2740 ;  2768  ;  2822  ;  2826-8  ;  2897  ;  2899- 
906  ;  2937-9  ;  2941 ;  2952-3  ;  2961 ;  2965  ;  5262- 
73;   5626;  5843-8;   6340-54;  6669-90;   7152-5; 
8418-21  ;  11545  ;  pages  591 ;  610  ;  621. 
Competition    in   relation  to,  2611-2 ;  2670-8 ; 
2690-1  ;  2717-24  ;   2966-79  ;    5626  ;    7153-6  ; 
7246-55  ;  7424-49  ;  7461-6  ;  11519-20  ;  11544  ; 
page  609. 
Tea  warehouses,  fbonded,  management  by  Trust 

advocated,  8667. 
(See  also  sub-headings  Londoin  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  Scheme ;    London,    City  Corporation 
Scheme ;   London  County  Council  Scheme.) 

TugrS: 

Charges  levied  by,  2269. 

Docks,  provision  of  tugs  in,  2906  ;  3725-34 ;  3746- 
54  ;  3959  ;  3974  ;  4005  ;  4014  ;  4082-3  ;  6703  ; 
6902-5  ;  8332. 
Correspondence  as  to,  5571-5. 
New  tugs,  provision  of,  5662 ;  6704  ;  6900-1. 
Licences   not   required    for   men   working,  3898 ; 
10413  ;  10512  ;  10516-8  ;  10526  ;  11387  ;  11421-2  ; 
po/ge  578. 

Liverpool  and  London  systems,  compared,  2266 ; 

2269. 
Southampton,  private  ownership  of,  5420. 
Thames    Conservancy,    representation    of    owners 

on,  3. 

Tunnel  Pier,  depth  of  channel  at,  3403.  ^ 

Tunnels,  Sub-Aqueous : 

Channel  of  river,  deepening,  bearing  of  on,  3063  ; 

3071-7. 
Control  of,  by  London  County  Council,  3035. 
Expenditure  on,  bv  London  County  Council,  7752 ; 

7759-60. 


Turner,  Brigrhtman,  and  Comiiany : 

Business  carried  on  by,  2208. 
V^essels  i 

Delay  to,  2208;  2222-4. 

Number  of,  2232. 

Tonnage  of,  2?33, 


l^e: 

Administration  of  Ports : 

Municipal  control,  3353. 

Tyne  Improvement  Conimissioners.      See  (hat 
Htte, 
Dredging,  5373  ;  5381 ;  5412. 
Limits  of  Port  and  River,  5346. 
Quays  in  river,  2337. 
Vessels  entering  in  ballast,  157. 

Tyne  Dock : 

Coal  shipped  at,  5406. 
Ownership  of,  90. 

Railway  communication  with,  5340 ;  5354  ;  5356  ; 
5362-3 ;  5400. 

Tyne  Improvement  Commissioners : 

Acts  of  Parliament: 

Charges  under,  5374-5  ;  5384. 
Constitution  under,  5346  ;  5357-8  ;  6370. 
Docks,  coQstmction  of,  6349. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Port  Act  1845,  5374. 
Bai^ges  and  goods  contained  tfaerein,  charges  on, 

regulations  as  to,  149-51 ;  5360-1. 
Character  and  working  of  Board,  85. 
Charges  and  tonnage  dues,  88-93 ;  140-3 ;  14M1 ; 
157-8;    1330;   5360-2;   5374^;  5384;  5402-3; 
5408  ;  page  601. 
Comparison  with  charges  proposed  by  Thames 

Conservancy,  7484;  7499. 
Percentage    of  dues    received  from    Shipping, 
Coal,  Goods,  and  Miscellaneous  in  1900,  5410. 
Tariff  erf,  5374. 
Coal: 

Dues  levied  on,  5406. 
Exports  in  1900,  5351-3. 
Loading  of  vessels,  5364-5. 
Proportion  crhipped  at  North-Eastern  Railway 
Company's     Docks,      Tyne     Comniissioneis* 
Docfks,  and  private  coal  staiths.  5408. 
Comiaittees  and  Sub-Commit  tees,  5348. 
Constitution    of,    5346-7;    5357-9;    5370-2;   pmjts 

599;  602. 
Discharge    and   loading   of   cargoes,    method    of, 

5354-6. 
Docks  and  etaiths : 

Description  of,  5349. 
Staff  employed  at  docks,  5340. 
Dredging : 

Authority  for,  5381. 
Expenditure  on,  6373  ;  5412. 
Electors,  qualification  of,   5347. 
Expenditure,  5373;  5412. 

Funds  for  Port  improvements,  89 ;  1484-9 ;  6346 ; 
5412. 
Corporations  not  contributory  as  such,  5364-5. 
Grant  to  advocated  by  Royal  Commissioners  on  Har- 
bours of  Refuge,  page  617. 
Imports  and  exports,  5351-3. 
Income : 

Items  making  up  gross  revenue,  5406*10. 
Receipts  : 

Increase  in,  5350. 

statement  of  Consolidated  Fund  Revenue 
Receipts,  5410. 
Sources  of,  88-9 ;  140-4. 
Surplus,  application  of,  5414-6. 
Lighting,  authority  for,  5348';  5383-90 ;  5396. 
Limits  of  Port  and  River,  5346. 
Loan  to  by  (Public  'Wbrks  Loan  Commissioners, 

page  617. 
Machinery  in  Docks,  5351 ;  5354. 
Moorings  in  stream,  charge  to  vessels  using,  5402. 
Newcastle  Corporation : 

Docks  not  owned  by,  5366. 
Quay  owned  by,  5367-9. 

Transfer  of  powers  from,  to  Tyne  Incmrovemenl 
Commissioners,  5346;  5357-8;  5370. 
Plan  of  Dock  Estate,  5350.     ' 
Powers  of,  90-4 ;  5392-3. 
Quays  owned  by  Corporation,  5367-9. 
Railwav  communication  with  docks,  6349;   5362 

3;  5400. 
Railways  in  D.icks,  5349 ;  5351 ;  5354-6. 
Rate  in  Aid,  not  received,  89. 
Bemuneration  not  received,  5404. 
Warehouse  and  shed  accommodation,  5349. 
Increase  in  warehousing  business,  5308-9. 

T3me  Pilotage : 

Act  of  Parliament — ^l^ne  Pilotage  Order  Confinqi(- 
tion  Act  1845,  $393, 
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Tsrne  Pilotage — continued. 

Authority  for — Tyne  Pilotage  CommisBionew,  90: 

5393-5. 
Charges,  8470. 
Earnings  of  pilots,  8471. 

Tsme  Steam  Shipping:  Company,  Lltalteci : 

Bell  Wharf  Tier,  depth  of  channel  at,  correspon- 
dence as  to,  7547. 
Free  Trade  Whar>f,  accommodation  at,  3629. 

Tsrnemouth,    representation   on    Board   of   Tyne    Im- 
provement Uommiftflioners,  5346. 


V. 

Underwriters,    Uoyds.    representation    on    Trunt, 
mo ;  8fl70 ;  10133. 

Union  lighterafire  Company : 

Bu&ineee  and  capital  of,  3808. 
Manager  and  ScKsretary,  3896. 
Strike  of  Lighienn«n,  11286-7. 

Upper  East  Lane  Tier,  depth  of  Channel  at,  3404. 

Upper   Hermitage    Tier,  depth   of   Oiannel  at, 
3404. 

Upper  Mersey  Conservanoy  Commissioners : 

authority  of,  1331. 

Upper  Navigation  Aot   1795,  3. 

Upper  Navigation  Commissioners : 

Ilighta  formerly  exefroised  by,  3. 

Thames  Conservancy,  representation  on,  3. 

Upper  Tower  Tier,  depth  of  Channel  at,  3404. 


V. 

Varnish  and  Colour  Trade,  eft'ect  on,  of  proposed 
chaige  on  goods  and  barges,  9367-73. 

Vaults  for  Wine,  list  of,  441. 

Vauzhall: 

Bridge,  new,  construction  of,  3036 ;  4089. 
Sea-going  craft  going  up  to»  58. 

VoffOSaok,    expenditure    on    harliour    accommodation, 
5497. 

Vegetables,    inspection   by  Port  Sanitary   Authority, 
3651 ;  3677-80. 

Vessels: 

Cargoes,  vessels  with : 

Clearances,  Port  of  London  and  rest  of  United 
Eanffdom  1853-1899,  and  London's  proportion 
of  imole  kingdom,  3984* 
Entrances : 

Docks  of  Joint  Ckunmittee : 

Foreign  and  Ck)lonial  Ports,   Vessels 

from,   626. 
North  American  and  Canadian   Ports 
and  all  other  Foreign  Ports,  Vessels 
from,  5606. 
Tears  1863-1899,  3223. 
Years  1889-1899,  5606. 
earning  Capacity : 
f     Peninsniar  and   Oriental   Company's   largest 
ihip,  1943. 
Tonnage  in  relation  to,  981-91 ;  1012-22 ;  page 
610. 
Clearances : 

British  and  Continental  Ports : 

Sailing  and  Steam  Vessels,  5163. 
Steam  Vessels,  5165. 
Excess  over  entries,  reason  for,  3216-23. 
London,  Port  of,  2358;  3206;  3224-5. 
United  Kingdom,  3224-5. 
Coaetinff  vessels.     8u  that  iitU. 
Cost  and  daily  expenses  of  Atlantic  Cargo  Steamers^ 

2264. 
Delay  to : 

Channel  of  River,  inadequate  depth  of,  causing, 
fi69J76;  32»^;  1663;    199e»;    2206; 
9401;  34U;  4Q50l2;  4263-9;   4414-4a 
Kbre,  vessels  anchored  off,  2166. 
Southend,  delay  off,  1683. 
Chief  drairback  of  Port  of  London,  2095^103 ; 
2223-4;  2284-^ 

4996 
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Delay  to — continued. 

Doc/ks,  delay  in,  1207 ;  1217-29 ;  1244-5 ;  17&0- 
63;  2093;  2006-103;  2170;  2176;  2206; 
2219-21;  2240-50;  2256;  2264-6;  2483; 
2514-7;      2627^;      2734^;      2941-3; 
3536;    3739;    5169-81 ;    6183;     5723; 
6908-22;    7Ve9-34;    8864;    9982;    pooe, 
589. 
London    and    India    Docks     Company's 
Dooks: 
Royal  Albert  Dock,    2249-50;    2256; 

2259;  2734;   6905. 
Royal  Victoria  Dock,  2734 ;  6006. 
Statement   as    to,    6905-6;    6909-22; 
6064-62. 
Millwall  Dock,  992;  1033-0;   4827;  4843- 

8 ;  5665-6 ;  7040  ;  page  625. 
Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  1748^;  1867- 
70;  2326;  2418-20;  7600-10;  7615-31; 
7747. 
Southampton   and   London,    compared,   2572- 

4;  2688-33. 
Vessels  laid   up  for    winter    months,    delay 
caused  by,  3902;  3976-7. 
Depth   of    Peninsular    and    Oriental    Company's 

largest  ship,  1945. 
Dieohairge  of  cargoes.    See  that  iiUe, 
Draught  of : 

Atlantic  Transport   Company,   2170;  2193-6; 

4462-4. 
Bristol,  vessels  entering  poirt  of,  46891 
British  India  Steamship  Company,  4401. 
Channel    of    river,    depth    required,    991-3; 
14106;    3046;    3047^;    3065-6;     3406-7: 
8472. 
Considerations   affecting,   2034;    2306;    5667- 

70;  10671. 
General  Steam  Navigation  Company,  3407. 
Olasgovir,  vessels  using  harbour  of,  5009. 
Grain  ships,  991-3. 

Hall,  (lieesrs.  J.,  iunr.  and  Co.,  4401. 
Hay's  Dook,  vessels  using,  ^05;  2932-3. 
Increase  in,  2067 ;   10671. 

Dredging  in  docks,  necessity  fc-x  increased 
by,  68607. 
National  Steamship  Company,  2170 ;  2193-5. 
Orient    Steam    Navigation    Company,    2006 

4290-2 ;  4337-8. 
Peninsular    and    Oriental     Company,     1946; 

2034^. 
Surrey  Commercial   Docks,    vessels  entering, 
1633-7;  1666;  1912;  VX(^;  77A9. 
£ntranA!es : 

Amsterdam,  3362  ;  3371 ;  7012-6  ;  TTpO. 
Antwerp,  port  of.     See  that  tiUe, 
British  and  continental  ports  : 

Sailing  and  steam  vessels,  5163. 
Steam  vessels,  5166. 
Oargoes,    veseels   with    enterad     at    port    ^d 

London  and  rest  of  United  Kingdom,  3223. 
Hanvburg,  port  of.     See  that  title.     Sub-heading 

London,  port  of : 

Average  tonnage,  1641-1899,  3212. 
Cargoes,     shipping    entered     with,     626 ; 

5605. 
Coantiiig,    1897-8-9,    236a 
Foreign  countries  and  British  possessions, 
vessels  entered  from,  and  London's  pro- 
portion to   whole  of  United  Kingdom. 
3226. 
Largest  vessels,  5581. 
North  American  and  Canadian  ports,  and 
all   other  foreign  ports,   vessels   from. 
5606. 
Number  of   tonnage   of,    626-53;    3206; 
3212;  3285;  5605;  7012-6;  7120;  7581; 
7588-9;  po^M  619-20. 
All  vessels  1889-1899,  5606. 
London  and  India  Docks  Company's 
Docks,    vessels    entering,    626-53; 
6067-63. 
Return  as  to  for  1899,  and  dock,  wharf, 
pier  or  mooring  at   which  entered, 
770. 
Statement  as  to,  25-97. 
Queen  borough,  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels, 

77a 
Rotterdam,  port  of.     See  fhaitiUe. 
United  Kingdom,  porto  of,  3883  ?  3225  ;  5606 
uffn  porto.    See  that  tiOe. 
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Vessels  —continued. 

Foreign  trade,  Yeeeek  m,  i'eturn«  as  tu,  26 ;  1770 ; 

3212  ;  3225  ;  5587  ;  5605  ;  6116-21 ;  7012^. 
Foreign  vefleels : 

l&niiary    authority    for   port,    powers   ae   to, 

3647;  3666;  3601-3. 
Tonnage  of,  626;  3215;  6478-81 ;  7017 ;  7804- 

015. 
Wiiarves,  disoharge  at,  8006;  0080-Oa 
Laid  up  for  winter  months,  delay  in  discharge  of 

vessels  caiL»«d  by,  3062 ;  o076-7. 
Length  of : 

Atlantic  Transport  Company,   2170. 

British  India  Company,  4408. 

Curtailment  owing  to  limits  of  dock  accom- 

modatiou,  8332;  8351. 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Oompanv,  1044 

Incre^^e   oontemjplated,    1004. 
Surrey   Commercial   Docks,   yessels  entering, 
180^5. 
Method  of  entering  dooks,  1870 ;  1806-001. 
Mill  wall  Docks,  vessels  entering.     {See  that  tiUe.) 
Number  of : 

Glasgow,    port    of,     vessels    entering,    5000; 

5020-31. 
Haimburg,  vessels  entering,  3360;  3363-4. 
London,  Port  of,  vessels  entering,  770;  3187- 
203;  3206;  3224;  5606;  5606. 
London  and  India  DoqIes  Joint  Committee, 
vessels    entering    docks   controlled    by, 
626^3;  6605. 
Milliwall  Dock,  077 ;  081 ;   1102-11 ;  7037. 
Surrey  Commercial  Dock.  7681 ;  7688-0. 
London,    Liverpool,    Glasgow    and  Greenock, 
vessels  belonging  to,  3213-5. 
Passenger  steamers: 

Niuniber  of,  increase  in,  3B67-9. 
Tonnage  dues,  exemptioin  from,  24. 
Pleasure  steamers : 

Bargpe  traffic,  dangers  from,  10922. 
Larger   class,    navigation    aibove   Til4>aTv    or 
Gravesend,    proiiibition    advocated,    3(335; 
3860^71 
Licensed  by  Trinity  House,  10027-a 
Speed  of.     See  iyb-heading  Speed, 
lihames   Conservancy,    revenne  derived   from 
tolls,  41. 
Sailing  ships : 

Number  of,  decrease  in,  1742;   1800. 
Tonnage  of,  tables  showing,  5606. 
Sanitary  authority  for  port: 

Regulations  as  to,  3647;  3651;  3654. 
Return  as  to  vessels  inspected,  3606. 
Government  vessels,   exemption    from  Public 
Health   Act,   3647;  3602. 
Speed  of  steamers: 

Complaints   as  to    excessive    speed,    3723-6 ; 

3836;  3860-71;  3887-0;  3060. 
Thauies  Conservancy,  powers  and  regulations 
as  to,  3002-6;  7549;  7660-68. 
Convictions,  list  of,  7560. 
Williams    and    Sons,     Meearo.,    claims     for 
damages,  3870;  6678-0. 
Siiibsidised  steamers,  3847;  7830^;  0666-7;  page 

683. 
Thames  Conservancy : 

Expenditure  on  new  steamer,  60. 
Powers  as  to,  3. 
Tomiageof : 

100  tons  gross  and  upwards,  steamers  belong- 
ing to  certaia  countries,  7017. 
2,500    tons,     sailing    vessels     classed    over, 

number  of,  6606. 
5,000  tons,  steamers  classed  over,  nnm^r  of. 

6605. 
7,000  tons  gross  tonnage,  vessels  above,  3816  ; 

5606. 
Allan  Line,  2277-81. 

Amsterdam,  vessels  entering,  3362  ;  3371. 
Antwerp,  vessels  entering,  d362-70. 
Atlantic  Transport  Company's  vessels,  2170. 
Average  size  of  steamers  and  sailinc  vessels 

excluding  vessels  under  200  tons,  5606. 
"Belle"  steamers,  11350. 
Bristol,  veasele  entering,  8360;  4686;  4607; 

4716. 
Britisli  India  Company,  2084-6. 
Carrying  capadty  in  relation  to,  081-01  ;  1012- 

82  ;  page  610. 
ClassifioatiosL,  3213 ;  3215. 
Oommissiofi — ^Lower  Thames  Navigation  Obm- 
miMion  1606,  Bspoit  on,  8360. 


Vessels — continued. 

Tonnage  of — continued. 

East  Lidia  Docks,  limit  of  accommodation,  808 ; 
000^. 

£lder,  Dempster,  and  Company,  4827 ;  4017. 
Considerations  determining,  4018-21. 

General    Steam    Navigation   Company,   3407; 

3411-2. 
Glasgow,  Port  of,   vessels  entering,  3360-60; 

3213-5;  5000;  5020-31;  5605-8. 
Greenock,  vessels  entering,  3^3-5. 
Gross,  excess  over  net  tonnage,  5606. 

Increase  in,  246-7;  676;  1047;  1001;  2033; 
2264;  3187-203;  4880-006;  4030;  5141- 
5;  514^63 ;  M6a-1 ;  5581;  5508;  5506; 
5606;  10568;  10671;  10606-8;  10603; 
page  616. 
Dock  area,  increase  in  relation  4d,  table 

showing,  3187-203. 
Income  of  London  and  India  Docks  Joint 
Committee,    increase    in   propoition    to, 
1240;   5687. 
Large  i^ps,  inorease  in  namiber,  8407-8. 
Teist  of  trade  of  Port,  value  as,  5606-8. 
Working  of  Docks,  cost  of.  effect  on.  5211-2. 
United     Kingdom     and    certain     Foreign 
Countfies,  5163-5  ;  5605  ;   page  623. 
Largest  Vessels : 

London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee's 

Docks,  largest  vessels  entering,  558L 
Statement  as  to  largest  ships  afloat,  and 

Ability  of  docks  to  receive  them,  643. 
Upper  Docks,  inability  to  receive,  8884. 
Limehouse  Dock,  vessels  entering,  3604^ 
liverpool,    vessels   entering,    2360;    38136; 

5605;  5606;  7012-6;  7120;  page  610. 
Macandrew's  Line  of  Spanish  Steamers,  11387. 

Millfwall  Dock,  vessels  using,  077;  061;  1108- 
11;  7037. 
Gross  registered  tonnage,  077-8;  1008-11. 
Net  registered  tonnage,  1008^. 

Carrying  capacity  in  relation  to,  061- 
01;  1012  22. 
Moderate-sized  vessels,  advantages  of,  for  dis- 
charge, 2056. 
National  Steamsliip  Company's  vssmIb,  8170. 

North  American  Trade,  ▼oaools  in,  5668. 
Orient  Steam  Navigation  Company,  2163 ;  4280. 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  1034-48. 

Xncrease  in,  1047 ;  1000 ;  2033. 
Poplar  Docks,  vessels  entering,  11566  ;  11612 ; 

11616-7. 
Qneenborough,  vessels  entering,  770. 
Royal  Albert   Dock,    vessels  entering.  643-7  ; 

862-8. 
Sailing  and  steam  vessels  entered  and  cleared, 

wiUi  cargoes  and  in  ballast,  Ports  of  United 

Kingdom,   Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium, 

6613-a 
St.  Katharine^s  Dock,  vessels    entering,  686- 

36. 
Short  Sea  Traders'  Association,  3400;   341L 
Small  Boats,  trade  of  Port  of  London  chi^y  in. 

236a 
Southampton,   vessels  entering,  2352 ;   2360 ; 

5420-1 ;  6443-6. 
Steam  vessels,  excluding  warships,  number  and 

net  tonnage  of,  built  in  United    Kingdom 

1888-08,  showiing  excess  of  gross  tonnage  over 

net  tonnage,  5605. 
Surrey   Ooimmeroial    Dooks,    vessels    entering, 
returns  as  to,  1739-42  ;  1928. 
Coasting  and  foreign  vessels,  relative  pro- 
portions, 1740;  1770-7. 
Timber-laden,  1778-82. 
Turner,   Brightman,    and    Company's    vessels. 

2233. 
West  India  Dock,  vessels  enierinc  643. 
Weight  of  goods,  timber    cargoes,    compared 

with  tonnage  of  ^ps,  1782. 
Tramp  steamers,    docking    and    bert4iing.    6900 : 

Vlotoria  Dock.     See  Rojal  Victoria  Dock. 

Victoria    Embankment,    construction  and  main- 
tenance, 3036. 

Victoria  Oraring  Dock,  purchase  of,  5587. 
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WaSTfff  ^^^'  Edward,  direotor  of  Loudon  aad  India 
Docks  Companj,  6616. 

Walls,  River,  probable  effect  on  of  deepening  of 
channel,  3835;  3885;  11498-508;  11546;  pages 
573-4 ;  618. 

Wappinff,  Docks  at,  constrnction  of,  3173-7 ; 
5681. 

War  Office,  representation  on  Trust  proposed  by 
London  Chamber  of  Oommerce,  10133. 


Warehouses  and  Sheds : 

Acts  of   Parliament— Warehousing    Act«,    5581 ; 
5584 ;  vage  582. 
Dock  ana  warehouse  legislation  and  construc- 
tion frem  1790  to  18^,  502-3. 
Charges,  1236  ;  1314 ;  1336-52  ;  6320-8  ;  6545-55  i 
6905  ;  8684-5  ;  8716  ;  9354 ;  10108-16  ;  11/36- 
42. 
Agreement  between  Dock  Company  and  wharf  • 

ingers  as  to,  5675-6  ;  6542-68. 
Barges  and  goods,  charge  on,  proposed,  3536  ; 
3646-lS. 
Effect   of  on  warehouses,    wharves,    anJ 
riverside  properties,  5712-6  ;  6196-237  ; 
8693  ;  9296-9  ;  9368  ;  9501 ;  pages  590  ; 
606. 
Cocoa  trade.  10003-7;  10010-3. 
Discounts  allowed,  5679-87. 
Outporte,   comparison  with    London,    1314; 

1336-52. 
Public  wharves,  comparison  with  dock   com 

panies,  8684-5  ;   87(M-11. 
Taxation  of  goods  distinguished  from,  3456-60. 
Coffee,  husking,  cleansing,  and  polislung  in,  422-4. 
Competition  between  Dock  Companies  and  wharf- 
ingers, 1235  ;   5582  ;  5584-6  ;  5597  :  vages  582  ; 
584;   586. 
•Customs   regulations.      See  titley  Customs,    Board 

of,  svh'heading   Warehouses. 
Delivenr  of  bonded  goods  by  "cart  from   uptown 
warehonses,  to  be  sent  to  docks  in  London  foi 
export,  time  limit,  8702. 
Foreign  Porta : 

Privaite  mttnagement  in,  7017. 
Separation  of  warehousing  from  dock  business, 
7027. 
Frozen  meat  trade,   accommodation   for,  9353-4  ; 

10571-3. 
Gkwgow,     acoonumodation     and    cbarges,     6009; 

»32 ;  7780-1. 
Gradn,  977  ;  994  ;  1054  ;  1135  ;  1742  ;  7098  ;  7088  ; 

7697-703. 
Qranary  keepers.     See  that  tiHe, 
Tnland,  less  oonvenient  than  water&ide  premises. 

3536. 
Liverpool,  4572-7;  4673-6;  10145;  10237-9. 
London  and  India  Dodcs  Company,    warehouses 
belonging  to: 
Accommodation  and  equipment,  2941 :  6662- 

6 ;  6906 ;  10671. 
Area  of,  626. 

Charges.     See  1h(xt  sub-heading. 
Decline  in  trade,  6684a-6  ;  5589  ;  5597  ;  5826- 

8  ;  6427-30  ;  6566-8  ;  6578-9. 
Sreotion,  dates  of,  dSSB^, 
Expenditure  on,  6103-15. 
Income  derived  from,  610-26. 
Legislation  as  to,  502-3. 
Separate,  necesaary  for  different  trades,  6240-6 
Trnst  Schemes.      See  Trust,  sub-heading  Warp 

houses 
Value  of,  610-26  ;  10135  ;  10240-1 ;  10250-1. 
Position  of.  Port  of  London,  368  ;  376  ;  446  ;  670  ; 

676  ;  737-9  ;  747-52  ;  2492-4 ;  2572  ;  2832-40. 
Provision  trade,  accommodation  for,  9942 ;  9971-4. 
Separate,  necessary  for  different  trades,  6240  6. 
Separation    from    docks.      See    tiUe    Trust,    suh 
heading  Warehouses  and  Wharves,  inclusion  in 
Soheme. 
Shipowners,  lease  of  to,  1939  ;  1951-7. 
Southampton,  5420 ;  5445. 

Private  warehouses,  no  rx>mpetition  with  do;k 
authority,  5450-6. 
SplriU: 

Decline  in  amount  warehoused,  10403  5 
List  of  warehouses  receiving,  435 
Tea.     See  that  tiOe. 


Warehonses  ajid  ShedB—^wUinMed. 

Timber,  1739  ;  1742  ;  1757-9  ;  4827  ;  9240  ;  9277-83. 
Truat,  proposals  as  to  under  aoheooieB.    See  Trusif 
sub-heading  Warehouses  and  Wharves,  inclusion 
in  scheme. 
Tyne  Dooks,  5349 ;  5398-9. 
Wines : 

Decline  in  amount  warehoused,  10403-5. 
List  of  warehouses  receiving,  441. 
Wool,  accommodation  and  facilities  for,  6238-9  ; 

8884  ;  8890-1 ;  8894  ;  8896-914. 
See  also  Names  of  Docks, 

Wfttohers : 

Duties  of,  421 ;  715. 
Watermen  working  as,  11315-7* 

Witter: 

Docks,  supply  to,  in  Glasgow,  5010. 
Vessels,  supply  to : 

Olasffow,  5115-6. 

London  Dock  Companies,  2269  ;  3651  ;  '6f)90. 

Water  Supply,  London : 

(/ommission  of  1899  on : 

London  Connty  Council,  loans,  evidence  as  f<*, 

7477. 
Obsolete  capital  of  water  companies,  3337. 
Purohttse  wheme  before,  7285  ;  7287-91 ;  7398 
Flow  of  river,   effect  on,   of  abstraction  by  water 

companies,  3131 ;  3155-64. 
Thames  Conservancy,  representation  of  water  oom 
panies  on,  2L 

Waterloo   Bridgre,  dredging  near,  precautions  neces- 
sary, 3131. 

Watermen : 

Definition  of  as  distinguished    from    lightcniit'n, 

10413. 
Numbei*  ot,  page  580. 

Obligation  as  to  rendering  services,  10816-8. 
Watchers,  watermen  working  as,  11315-7. 

Watermen  ioid  liffhtermen's  Company : 

Al>olition   of    privileges  advocated,    1207 ;    1231  ; 
1384;    1405-7;   2170;    2266;    2346;    2466; 
2528  ;  2559  ;  2674  ;  2897  ;  2907-11  ;  2913-4  ; 
2931 ;  3535  ;  3537  ;  3542-5  ;  3577-86  ;  3741 ; 
3776  ;  3782-7  ;  3796-7  ;  3898  ;  3910-2  ;  3917- 
9;   3935-7;   3948-52;   5209;  5234-5;   5249 
51 ;  7120  ;  7919  ;  8739  ;  8927  ;  8996  ;  9101  . 
9298;    9301;    9502;  9774-5;    9864;   9882; 
9943-4;     9968;     10019;     10133;      10141; 
11572  ;  pages  574-6  ;  580. 
Bilk.      {See   that   fi^,    sub-headings   Thames 
Lightermen's  Bill ;  Thames  Watermen  and 
^  Lightermen's    Bill ;     and    Watermen    and 
'Lightermen's  Oonipany,  Bills.) 
Committees  referring  to.    (See   tiUe  Commit- 
tees,    sub-headings     Navigation     of     River 
Thames ;   Thames  Watermen  and   Lighter- 
men Bill,  1890  ;  and  Watermen's  Company, 
privileges  of.) 
abolition*) 
Petitions  as  to,  10409. 

See   also    Lightennen,     sub-heading    Licences, 
abolition. 
Aaooimta  «nd  balance-^heet^  10736^-7;  10744^. 
Acts   of   Parliament.      See   that   UttCy   sMeading 

Watermen  and  Lightermen's  Company. 
Almshouses  and  land  owned  by,  10646  ;  10747-50  ; 

page  576. 
Apprentices.     See    title    Lightermen,    sub-he<iditttj 

Apprentices. 
Areas  of  juriBdiotion,  3543;  8949;  80B6. 
Beiges,  QKunber  of,  on  books  of,  5607. 
Bye4»wfl  and  fregulaiioinB,  399B;  87(^;   104I& 

CQC>y  of ,  10936. 
Capital,  total  invevted  eum,  10745-50. 
Charges  made  by  Freemen,  8927  ,*  8950. 
Competence    sa    Ligbterafie    Authority    asserted, 

11128;  11296-7. 
Convictions,  fines,  penalties,  erijc.,  10646-6;  10671- 

3;  10704-12;  10607. 
Court  of: 

Constiiintion  and  dirties,  10646-6. 
Licensed  men  on,  11966-7;  11204-7. 
Procedure,  10646^ 
Remuneration  not  received  by,  10646. 
Crosse  and  Blackwell,  MeMni.,  baigee  of,  orew« 

of  under  control  of,  9130-1. 
Ezpanditiife,  10646. 
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Wi^^nnen  and  liffhtermen's  Company-^cm- 

tinued. 

Fees  paid  by  apprentices  and  freemen ,  10243-4 ; 

10646;  1073841 
Fnncbs,  total,  page  580. 
ft'V^Tj  "oif  by  Mr.  Hnmpheriee,  1041il 
Income,  10646. 
Iniooiporation,  10646. 

Jacobs,  Mr.,  Section  as  member  of,  10487-8. 
Lifiensing  aystem.      See  ftUe  liigbfeenneii,  iub^ead- 

ing  Licences. 
Li^terage  companiet,  refMreidiitatM>n  on,  10475-6 ; 

10487-8. 
Modification  of  privileges  advocated,  3835  ;  3865-8  ; 

10434w 
Poon  Fund,  10646,  10755^ 
Firoperty  owned  by,  10646 ;  10746-66. 

Dealing  with,  in  event  of  abolition  of  privileges 
of  oompany,  page  676. 
Teobnicail  training  of  U^tennen  under  adnwaied, 

11252-^ 
Trust  soheme  proposed   by    London    Chamber  of 

Commerce,  reference  to  in,  page  577. 
Vested  iAt«reirt«,  page  680. 

Weatminster  Waterman,  Society  of,  funds  belong- 
ing to,  10646. 

Weddel,  W.  and  Company^  business  carried  on  by, 
9352. 

WeUrhingr  and  Tarinsr : 

Ocsnplaints  as  to  exivting  methods,  2674-80 ;  9634- 

42;  2660-63;  2736;  2758-66. 
Ohsimber  of  Odonmerce,  action  by,  suggested, 

2744-0 ;  2766. 
Figgis,  Mr.,  letter  from  as  to,  2575-8. 
Custom  House  methods,  367-8. 
Flour,  10117-20. 

Glasgow,  weiring  machines,  5010. 
Grain,  2820 ;  2843^ ;  10029^ ;  10060. 
Liverpool  system,  4490. 

WeirSy  expenditure  on  in  1899,  3278. 

Welton,  Mr.  : 

Accounts  of  London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Com- 
mittee, letters  from  as  to,  5581. 
Population,  increase  of,  statistics  as  to,  5184-7A. 

Weser,  River.    Ste  Bremen. 

West  Ham: 

Land  at,   expeediture  on  by  London  and  India 

Docks  Joint  Committee,  500. 
Popul<»bion,  increase  of,  2999. 
Thames  Coneervancy,  representsiion  on,  3. 

West  Twtjiin.  Dock: 

Barges,  number  entering,  6703 ;  6733 ;  6738-Ol 
Blackwall  Basin : 

Construfotion,  5687. 
Description  of,  016. 

Pui«hase  by  North  Londcm  Railway  Company, 
sug^eeted,  11613-7 ;  page  603. 
Construction  of,  5581 ;  6771. 
Description  of,  916-47. 
Ezpenditore  on>,  561 ;  6704. 
Improvements  contenvplated  and  discussed,  917; 

933^;  5638;  6602-3;  6608. 
Labour,  employment  of,  6905. 
I^hts,  electric,  4308;  6704. 
Machinery,  017 ;  6704 ;  0196-6 ;  0007. 

Electricity,  use  of,  as  motive  power,  936-40. 
Puonping  in,  916 ;  6701 ;  6703 ;  6750. 
Purchase  proposals  by  Nbrth  London  Railway  Com- 
pany, 1161d-7 ;  page  603. 
Railway  oommnnication  with  docks,  017 ;  986-30. 


Cargoes,  delay  in  handling,  10408 ;  10406-7. 

Storage  in,  10408. 
South  West  IndiA  Dock.      See  thta  UUe.  < 
Yessele  enterins,  643 ;  017 ;  2173u 
Warehousee  and  sheds,  917 ;  6704 ;  9195-8 ;  9206. 

West  India  Dock  Comnaiiy : 

Act  of  Parliament  of  1700 : 

Compensation   under,    3001;    3006-9;    6681: 

56fe;  6201-3;  6B1M;  pagetAl. 
Free  Water  Clauses  in,  GLBM ;  5109 ;  5206 ; 

5581;   5587;  5700-2;  6108;  6206^;  7681; 

page  611. 
lucoiporation  of  ComfiaQy,  and  consiniotion  of 

docks  and  canal,  3177 ;  5683. 


West  India  Dock  Compajky— continued. 

Amalgamation   with   East  India  Dock   Company, 

S683^. 
Canal  and  docks,  Isle  of  Doga,  purchase  of,  3178 ; 
5582^. 
Treasury  Minute  as  to,  5563. 
Chaiges,  5681 ;  page  610. 
Competition,  2897;  2917-23. 
Dividends,  5580-1. 
Government  loan  to,  5583. 
Inoorpororataon  of,  3177. 
Land  belonging  to,  031. 
Monopoly  originally  granted  to,  5581 ;  7581 ;  page 

610. 
Poplar  Docks,  lease  of  granted  to  North  London 

Railway  Comipany,  941-7. 
Reconstituiik)n  in  1831 ;  55834. 

Western   Dock,  cunstruction  of,  5581. 

Westminster  Watermen,  society  of,  funds  belong- 
ing to,  10646. 

Wliarfitigers ; 

Accounts,  annual,  not  published,  2502-3. 
Agreements  with  Dock  Companies,  1243-4 ;  2736  ; 

SS75-6;  6542-68;  9596-687;  10081 ;  pays  588. 
Capital  invested  in  wharves,  2680;  »01;  8614; 

2643-50. 
Charges: 

AgreemenU  with   Dock   Companies.     See  thai 
sub-hMding. 
Comparison  with  dock  companies'  charges,  1234-5  ; 
6545-55  ;•  6660-5  ;  9662-8  ;   10108-16  ;  11657- 
67;  11736-42. 
Reduction  in,  2736-40  ;  2743  ;  2750-2. 
Circular  issued  by,  245S. 
Coii^>en«atk>n  to : 

Institution  of  docks,  compensation  on,  3001 ; 

3906-9  ;  5581  :  5583  ;  6070-2. 
Transfer  of  docks  to  public  management,  eoon- 

peosation  to  wharfingers  in  event  of,  11616. 
Comparison    with    dock   oompeniea'  duoges, 
1234-6  ;  6545^5  ;  6550-5  ;  0562-8 ;  10108-16 ; 
11657-67 ;  11736-42. 
Charge  on  goods  and  barges  proposed  by  dock 
companies,   effect  of   on,   5644-7;    5718-6; 
6196-237  ;  8603  ;  9296-8  ;  9368  ;  9501 ;  pages 
500;  60M.  .  ,  ,  P«y 

Kumlber  of  competing  wharves,  London  County 
Council  report  on,  5684w 
Fire  insurance  rates,  5646 ;  6247-50l 
Income  derived  from  wibarvee,  2580 ;  2501 ;  2614-5 ; 

2618. 
Lighterage  expenses  borne  by,  8684-5  ;  8704-11. 
Thames  Uonservancy,  representation  on,  3 ;  188^ 
Trust,    London    Chamber  <^    Commerce    Scheme. 

representation  on,  10133L 
Value  of  undertakings  of,  2466  ;   2469-77 ;  2580 ; 

2591 ;  2614 :  2643-50  ;  9028-33  ;  10135  ;  10240-1 ; 

10250^1. 


Wliarfingrers',     Warehoose  -  Keepers', 
Granary-Keepers'  Assoeiation : 

Deputati^on  to  City  Corporation,  8305-19. 
Number  of  members,  2449-51. 
Tirade  reipresented  by,  2886-90. 
Vice-chairman  of,  2808. 


and 


Wharwes 

Aots   of    Parliament  referring    to    ijsgai    Quays, 

6198-200. 
Allan  Line,   negotlationa  as    to    oonstraclion    of 

wharf  in  river,  2310. 
Approved  and  sufferance  wharves,  definition  of,  360- 

72. 
Assesament : 

Principle  of,  2736;  2740. 
Schedule  of  wharves  and  waterside  pnmiaes, 
with  gross  and  rateable  assessments,  9462- 
64;  2471-7;  268001;  264060. 
Chemical  trade,  wharf  at  Barking  (>eek,  0617. 
Classification,  position  and  num^ber   of   approved 

and  sufferance  wharvess  360^73l 
Coasting  yessele,    ^v^i&rves   owned   or  hired   by. 

3401;  3403l 
Coffee  trade,  9600;  0670^80. 
Cotton  trade,  committee  for  selection  of  wEarves. 

9600;  9674^ 
Customs  ofioers  stationed  at,  373-5. 
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y^TbBrveB—cantinued. 

Deliyery  of  bonded  goods  by  cart  from   up-town 
wharres  to  be  sent  to  dooks  in  London  for  ex- 
port, 8702. 
Dried  fruit  trade,  9677. 

Dutiable  goods,  proportion  taken  by ,^8220 ;  8261-5. 
Eztoneion  of  syBtem — oonfftruction  of  viiarFes  in 
river,  views  as  to,  1971-2;  2Q28;  2144^; 
2187;  2312^;  2269;  2339;  2766-7;  0791^; 
2897;  2939;  34434;  347a«l;  3632;  3828< 
31;  3846-9;  i407&a>;  4091;  4096;  4106-14; 
4988^;  822&^;  8697;  6771-3;  7017; 
pages  604^;  610. 
Obannol  of  river,  deepening  of,  bearing  of  on, 

2382-91. 
Cost  of,  eatimates  of,  3486 ;  3828^ ;  623a 
Antweirp,     expenditure     at,     compariBon 
with,  6230 ;  7017. 
Dredging  alongside  wharves,  effect  of  on  ecour 

of  river,  3831-3  ;  3848-9. 
Foreign  ports  using  system,  7017. 
Lighterage,  effect  of  on,  2392-6 ;  3620-7. 
Municipal  and  Government  Dooks,  possessing 

wharves  in  river,  2336-9. 
Positions  for  below  iBlaokwall,  3632. 
Quay  space,  length  of,  limit  of,  5297-303. 
Quay  walls : 

Depth  «nd  hei^t  of,  6289-96 ;  7017. 
Foundation  of,  difficulty  as  to,  3831. 
Railway  accommodation,  provision  of,  2897. 
Short  Sea  l^taders'  Association,  resolution  as  to, 
5527. 
Flour   cargoes,    discharged   at,    10081 ;  10108-16 ; 

11736^. 
Greneral    Steam     Navigation    Company,     wharves 

owned  by,  3401. 
Goods  eent  away  from  by  rail  for  delivery  in  the 

country,  2606-13. 
Green  fruit  trade.    See  that  title. 
History  of  legal  quays,  11613. 
Hours  of  labour  at,  9486. 

lucome  derived  from,  2680;  2691;  2614-5;  2618. 
Leather  trade,  6660-5;  9662-8;  U657-67. 
Licences  for,  198-200. 
Machinery  at,  2446 ;  joaga  606-9. 
Num>ber  of,  2462 ;  320^ ;  6584. 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  construction  by 

proposed,  1968-74. 
Position  of,  369;  2466;  2490;  28334. 
Private  Wharfowners*  Committee,  appointment  of 

and  circular  issued  by,  9396-8. 
Railwiay  oomipanies  wharf  accommodation  of  for 

stone  trade,  9010-37. 
Reconstruction,  expenditure  on,  2466. 
Bice  trade,  foreign  vessels  in,  8996 ;  9089-98. 
Boyal  Albert  Dock,  river  quay  at  Galleons,  5597 ; 

5»)2-3;  7934. 
Sanitary  authority  for  port,  powers  in  relation  to, 

3647. 
Sea-going  vessels,  wharves)  "apable  of  accommoda- 
ting, 2464-6. 
Small  vessels,  wharves  for,  number  of^  32034. 
Sufferance  wharves :  : 

Definition  of,  5;  138;  360-72. 
List  of,  3. 
Number  of,  4. 
Tea : 

List  of  wharves  receiving,  425. 
Pool  or  combination  between  dock  companies 
and  wharfingers,  proposed,  12434. 
Thames  Conservancy: 

Control  of  private  wharves,  extent  of,  197. 
Public  wharves  not  owned  by,  3. 
Trust  schemes,  proposals  as  to.    See  Trust,  suh- 
hending  Warehouses  and  wharves,   inclusion  in 
scheme. 
Value  of  wiharves,  Port  of  London.  2466;  8469- 
77;    2580;     2591;     2614;     2643^:     9028-33; 
10135  ;  10240-1 ;    10250-1. 
Warehoiises,  wharf  ao'»ommodation  at,  2466 ;  2618 ; 

2904-6 
Wool  trade,  8687. 
(Sep  also  names  of  Wharves.) 

Wheat.    See  (train. 

Whitaker  Chamiel  dred^inpr.  buoying,  and   lighting 
proposed,  2326. 

White  Star  Line : 

Disdharge  of  "  Afric,"  rapidity  of.  5740. 
Praught  of  vessels,  1Q57}. 


Wilkinson,  He  wood,  and  Clark,  business  of, 
probable  effect  on  of  charge  on  flooda  and  barffss, 
9368. 

Williams,  Messrs.  S. ,  and  Sons : 

Barges,  dredgers,  and  tugs  owned  by,  3828 ;  3876- 

84. 
Business  carried  on  by,  3888. 
Capital  of,  3828. 
Channel  of  river,  deepening,  cost  of,  estionate  of, 

3833^;  3861 A 
Dredging  operations,   3834;^  3860^;  5678-9. 
*'  Floating  "  wall  in  front  of  property  of,  3885. 
Number  of  men  employed  on  barges,  3690-2. 
Biver  frontage,  length  of  owned  by,  3808 ;  3846. 
Vessels,   spc«d  of,   injury  to    barges    caused    by, 

3060-71;  3888-9. 
Claims  in  respect  of,  5678^. 
Wharf  at  Dagenham,  railway  communication  with, 

9929. 

WlllSOn'S  Wharf,  trade  carried  on  at,  2666. 

Wiltshire  County  Connoil,  representation  on 
Thames  Conservancy,  3. 

Wine  and  Spirit  Trade  Assoeiation,  witness 

representing,  10400-1. 

Wines  and  Spirits : 

Accommodation  and  facilities  for,  10403-7. 
Charges,  5675-6 ;  10403. 

Bristol,  Clyde,  and  Liverpool,  comparison  with 
charges  proposed  in  London,  5606. 
Disohaige  and  distribution  of,  435-9 ;  441 ;  10403  ; 
10406-7. 
Barges,    proportion    of    spirits    conveyed    in, 
437-40. 
East  India  Docks,  vessels  entering  with,  900-2. 
Imports,  London  and  United  Kingdom,  10403. 
Light  wines,  duty  on,  payment  of,  366-7. 
Substitutes  for  spirits,  duty  on,  441. 
Transhipment  trade,  London  and  United  Kingdom, 

3225. 
Warehousing  of : 

Amount  stored,  table  showing,  10403-6. 

Charges,  10403. 

List  of  warehouses  receiving,  435  ;  441. 

Wingrent  and  Kimmins,  barges  lielonging  to, 
detention  of,  8861a-70  ;  8921. 

Wood.    See  Timber. 

Wood,  Mr.  W.  P.,  evidence  submitted  by,  10047. 

Wood  Pulp: 

Bnsine«:8  carried  on  by  Hen»lerpon,  Craig  and  Com 

pany,  9982-8. 
Charge  for  discharge  on  quay,  4080-1. 
Competition  in,  9fi68-9. 
North  American  Bill  of  Lading,  effect  of  on  trade, 

9988-10000. 

Woods  and  Forests,  Commissioners  of: 

Dispute  and  agreement  between  Commissioners  and 
City  Corporation  as  to  Crown  Rights  to  bed  and 
foreshore  of  river,  3  ;  3179. 

Payments  made  to,  by  Conservators  in  respect  of 
sales  or  licences  for  works,  38-40  ;  1683  ;  7120. 

Wool  Trade: 

Accommodation    and    facilities    for  handling  and 
storing    at    Docks,    6238-9;    8882;    8884; 
8890-1 ;  8915-21 ;  page  589. 
Delay  in  handling,  in  1900,  8896-904. 
Claim  in  respect  of,  8906-14. 
Alterations  in  trade,  3411. 
Charges,  6237  ;  8881-4 ;  8890-1  :  8894-5  ;  pa^  589. 

Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  6608  ;  8882. 
Imports,  768-9  ;  8882  ;  8885-6. 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  cargoes  carried 

by,  1958-62. 
Sales  in  Australia,  increase  in,  8882  ;  8888-9- 
Transfer  from  London,  769 ;  1961-4 ;  5158. 
Wharves,  use  of  by,  8887. 

Woolwioh : 

Channel  of  River : 

Deepening,  possible  effect  of  on  banks  at,  3063  : 

3084 
Pepth'of  at»  346;.  3403. 
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Woolwioh  — Cfnttinued. 

Floodfl,  area  Bttbject  to,  3035. 

Mooring  buoys,  4426. 

St^^am  ferry  at,  3036. 

Tide  gauges  at,  automaUc,  3131. 

Wrecks,  RemovaL    See  Salvage. 


T. 

t'nAtlet  Channel: 

Buoying  of : 

TlMunes  Ooiuenrancy,  no  power  aa  tv   306-IOl 
Trinity  Hooaa,  buoying  not  carried   %  at  by, 
307;   310;   436-65;   1730-4;   8500-2d ;   page 
688. 


Tantlet  Chaankitl—conUnueil. 
Dredging  of  30ft.  channel : 

Coet  of,  estimate  of,  3460-5479. 
Training    banks,    conatruction    of,    effect  on 
neceasity  for  dredging,  64^^-87. 
Limit  of  jurisdiction  of  Thames  Conservancy,  3  : 

3400. 
Shoal« : 

Lower  Thames  NaTigatioh  OonunisMim  1896, 

report  on  removal  of,  240. 
Natural  causes,  removal  by,  306. 

**  Yoanff  Oeerffe/'  del&y  to,  8021. 

Z. 

ZawBlhar,  vessels  aailing  from,  ^74-7. 


tsu    Ktuling  DliM'tLiuj 


N,..  1.  •:.»n'"l»-     i 


Garataj,     i^nn... 


